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NOTICE. 


In  the  current  numbers  of  the  re-issue  of  "  Geography,"  occasional  reference  is  made 
to  the  Supplement  for  additional  information. 

In  the  Supplement,  which  is  being  most  carefully  prepared  for  early  publication,  it  is 
intended, — under  the  headings  of  the  principal  divisions  and  countries,  to  give  the  results  of 
geographical  researches  and  discoveries  made  since  the  original  publication  of  the  Engmsh 
Cyclopedia  : — ^under  kingdoms  and  cities  to  record  political  and  commercial  changes,  recent 
statistics,  public  improvements  and  the  like ; — and  in  British  topography,  to  furnish  similar 
information  respecting  the  less  important  places  under  the  counties  to  which  they  belong. 
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AABGAU. 


A  A     the  name  of  seyend  rivers  in  Europe.    1.  A  feeder  of  the  Ems, 
'Li.iXy  flo^a  pi^  the  Tillage  of  Freren,  in  the  district  of  Lingen  in 
Hanover  :  it  is  joined  on  the  left  bank  bv  the  Plaane,  a  small  stream 
coming  from  the  north  of  Westphalia.  2.  A  river  of  Fraaoe,  department 
of  Pas-de-Calais,  rises  a  little  S.E.  of  Samer,  and  flows  N.K  past  Fau- 
quemberg,  and  St.-Omer.    Below  this  town  the  stream  divides  into  two 
branches,  one  of  which,  called  the  Colme,  is  carried  eastward  by  the 
Fumes  canal  to  the  sea  at  Ostende :  while  the  other,  retaining  the 
name  of  Aa,  runs  N.N.W.  into  the  German  Ocean  through  the  port 
of  Gravelines.    The  Aa  has  a  course  of  about  S6  miles,  of  which  15 
miles  from  St.-Omer  to  Gravelines  are  navigable ;  it  is  connected  by 
canals  with  the  Lys,  with  Calais,  and  Dunkerque.    Coal,  turf,  timber, 
firewood,  building-stone,  com,  hay,  wine,  and  brandy,  are  the  chief 
articles  of  traffic  on  the  river.    8.  A  small  river  of  North  Brabant, 
rises  S.E.  of  the  town  of  Helmont,  and  joins  the  Dommel  on  the 
right  bank  at  Bois-le-Duo  after  a  course  of  32  miles.    4.  A  river  of 
the  Dutch  province  of  Groningen,  rises  in  the  Zwarte-Meer  (a  marsh 
in  the  province  of  Drenthe,  near  the  Hanoverian  frontier) ;  on  being 
joined  on  the  left  bank  by  two  other  streams,  also  called  Aa,  it  flows 
northwards  under  the  designation  of  the  Westerwolder  Aa  into  Dollart 
Bay,  forming  for  a  short  distance  above  its  mouth  the  botmdary 
between  territories  of  Hanover  and  Holland.    5.  A  river  in  Russia 
which  passes  the  town  of  Mitau,  and  carries  a  lai^ge  portion  of  the 
drainage  of  Courland  and  Vilna  into  the  Gulf  of  Livonia ;  it  runs 
nearly  N.W.  from  Mitau  to  Chlok,  in  the  government  of  Livonia, 
where  its  course  is  eastwards,  along  the  gpilf  to  ite  moutii,  opposite 
the  fort  of  Diinamunde,  6  xniles  N.W.  of  Riga.    This  river  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  the  Treider- Aa ;  its  whole  length  is  78 
miles.    6.  Another  river  of  Russia,  distinguished  as  the  Bulder-Aa, 
drains  the  central  part  of  the  government  of  Livonia,  passes  Volmar 
and  Venden,  and  enters  the  gulf  of  Livonia,  IS  miles  N.N.K  fr^m 
Riga,  after  a  course  of  182  milea,    After  the  spring-thaws  large  barges 
ply  on  the  river  from  Venden^  at  other  times  sand-banks  and  rapids 
impede  the  navigation.    7.  Two  streams  of  this  name  drain  the  can- 
ton of  Unterwalden,  in  Switzerland,  and  empty  their  waters  into  the 
Waldstatten  lake.    The  more  western  of  the  two  flows  through  the 
lake  and  past  the  town  of  Samen.    8.  Another  river  of  the  name  in 
Switzerhmd,  forms  the  outlet  of  the  lakes  of  Baldek  and  Hallwyl, 
and  flows  N.  through  the  canton  of  Aai^u  into  the  Aar,  which  it 
joins  on  the  right  bank  midway  between  the  mouths  of  the  Sur  and 
the  Reuss.    There,  are  several  other  small  streams  of  this  name  in 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Holland.    The  word  is  supposed 
to  have  been  originally  a  generic  name  for  a  running  stream,  and  to 
mean  water. 
AACR    [Baden.] 

AACHEN,  the  German  name  of  Aix-la-Chapbllb. 
AALBORG,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  comprises  the 
most  northern  part  of  Jutland.  It  is  bounded  K  by  the  Eiattegat,  N. 
by  the  Sksgerrack,  S.  partly  by  the  Lymfiord,  and  W.  by  the  North 
Sea.  Of  the  three  districts  into  which  the  province  is  divided, 
Hidrring  in  the  north,  and  Tisted  in  iJie  west,  are  north  of  the 
Lymfiord,  and  the  district  of  Aalborg  south  and  east  of  it.  The 
whole  area  is  2782  square  miles,  and  the  population  about  180,000. 
The  surface  is  mostly  flat,  traversed  however  by  low  hiUs,  which  run 
northwards,  and  terminate  in  Skagen  Point,  on  which  there  is  a 
^ight-house  marking  the  entrance  to  the  Kattegat.  The  western  coast 
u  covered  with  moving  sand-hills ;  and  in  the  two  districts  north  of 
the  Lymfiord  the  interior  presents  but  few  fertile  fields— heaths, 
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marshes,  and  forests,  being  the  principal  features  of  the  suifkoe. 
Along  the  coast  of  the  Kattegat  the  ground  rises,  and  the  district  of 
Aalborg  contains  a  good  deal  of  rich  arable  and  pasture  land.  The 
climate  is  very  cold  and  damp  in  winter.  Peat,  which  is  abundant, 
is  the  principal  fuel  Homed  cattle,  horses,  coarse-woolled  sheep, 
geese,  and  poultry,  are  reared  in  great  numbers.  Almost  every  house- 
holder is  a  bee-keeper,  and  honey  is  an  important  produce  of  the 
country.  Vast  quantities  of  herrings  are  taken  along  the  coasts,  and 
in  the  Lymfiord,  a  narrow  and  shallow  inlet  from  the  Kattegat,  which 
now  extends  quite  across  Jutland;  the  sea  some  years  ago,  during  a 
storm,  having  broken  through  the  narrow  bank  of  land  that  separated 
its  western  extremity  from  the  North  Sea.  The  principal  exports  are 
fish,  salt  provisions,  butter,  cattle,  wool,  ftc.  Bog  iron,  potters' 
earth,  and  fullers'  day  are  found.  There  are  no  manufactures  of 
importance. 

Aalhorgt  the  chief  town,  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  narrow 
channel  which  joins  the  Lymfiord  with  the  Kattegat,  and  is  a  sea-port, 
with  a  considerable  trade  in  grain  and  herrings.  From  400  to  500 
vessels  enter  the  port  annually,  and  there  is  regular  steam  communi- 
cation wiUi  Copenhagen:  the  population  is  7500.  Aalboi^g  gives 
title  to  a  bishop;  it  has  a  cathedral  school,  and  a  small  Baptist 
church.  There  are  some  manufactures  of  soap,  leather,  sugaf ,  and 
tobaooo.  HiBrring,  the  chief  town  of  the  northern  district,  is  a  small 
place,  29  miles  N.  from  Aalborg :  population,  1800.  Thieled,  or  Tisted, 
the  capital  of  the  western  district,  is  a  small  sea-port  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  Lymfiord,  85  miles  W.  from  Aalborg :  population,  2200. 

The  island  of  jtforv,  the  largest  in  the  Lymfiord,  is  included  in  the 
district  of  Thisted.  It  is  24  miles  long  and  11  broad ;  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  surface  is  pretty  high,  flat,  and  fertile ;  the  remainder 
consists  of  bogs  and  marahes.  The  chief  town  is  Nydciobing,  on  the 
east  coast  of  ^e  island  :  population,  about  1000. 

The  island  of  Leasde  in  the  Kattegat  belongs  to  the  district  of 
Hidrring ;  it  is  11  miles  long,  and  5^  broad.  The  surface  is  level,  the 
soil  sandy  and  unproductive :  the  population  is  about  2500.  Agri- 
cultural operations  are  left  to  the  women ;  the  men  spend  their  time 
in  fishing. 

AARAU.    [Aaboau.] 

AARGAU  (lirgovie),  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
Rhine,  which  separates  it  from  Baden ;  W.,  by  the  cantons  of  Basel, 
Bern,  and  Soleure ;  E.,  by  Ziirich  and  Zug ;  and  S.  by  Luzera  It 
takes  its  name  from  the  river  Aar,  which  rises  in  the  glaciers  of  the 
Grimsel  and  the  Sohreckhom,  drains  the  valley  of  Ober  Hasli,  in 
which  it  forms  several  cascades,  and,  after  flowing  through  the  lakes 
of  Brienz  and  Thun,  and  past  the  towns  of  Bern,  Soleure,  and  Aarau, 
falls  into  the  Rhine  on  tne  left  bank,  about  14  miles  above  Laufen- 
burg,  after  a  course  of  about  160  miles.  The  Aar  becomes  navigable 
after  its  egress  from  the  lake  of  Thun.  The  name  Aax^^u  signifies 
the  district  of  the  Aar.  The  area  of  the  canton  is  501  square  miles : 
the  population,  according  to  the  census  of  March  1850,  was  199,720 ; 
of  whom  91,096  were  Catholics,  and  107,194  Protestants  of  different 
Beot& 

The  canton  of  Aargau  is  a  fertile  district,  diversified  by  hills, 
mountains,  and  valleys.  Ramifications  of  the  Jura  mountains  cover 
the  north-west  of  tiie  canton,  between  the  Aar  and  the  Rhine. 
Besides  the  Aar  and  the  Rhine  the  principal  rivers  are  the  Reuss  and 
the  Limmat,  both  of  which  are  navigable,  and  enter  the  Aar  on  the 
right  bank.  Aaigau  is  both  a  manufacturing  and  an  agricultural 
country.    The  products  of  the  soil  are  com,  pasture,  hay,  white  and 
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red  wines,  fruit  and  timber.  The  manufactures  include  plain  and 
printed  calicoes,  silk,  linen,  ribands,  straw  hats,  &a  The  chief  town, 
uiorott,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aar,  40  miles  N.K  from 
Bern,  contains  4200  inhabitants,  and  has  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton, 
and  leather.  At  Laufenbux^g  are  some  falls  in  the  Rhine,  which 
impede  the  navigation  of  the  river.  A  bridge  here  leads  over  the 
Rhine  to  the  little  village  of  Laufenbui^g  in  Baden.  Aai*gau  contains 
manj  neat,  industrious  towns ;  such  as  Zofingen  (population  S200), 
Lenzburg  (1800) ;  Bremgarten  (900),  the  retreat  of  Louis  Philippe 
during  the  early  part  of  his  exile  from  France ;  Schinznach  (1500), 
having  near  it  the  castle  of  Hapsburg,  which  is  the  original  seat  of 
the  imperial  Austrian  familj ;  and  Baden,  which  has  warm  baths  and 
a  lyceum.  Each  of  the  eight  districts  into  which  Aargau  is  divided 
has  a  secondary  school     [See  SwitzebI4ND  ii|  Supplvhkmt.] 

AARHUnS,  a  province  on  the  east  const  of  Jutliind,  contaizung  1867 
square  miles,  with  a  considerable  portion  of  good  soil  The  coast  is 
indented  by  several  small  bays.  The  surface,  which  in  the  interior  is 
hilly,  is  very  fertile,  yielding  fine  pasture,  k  large  surplus  of  com, 
turnips,  flax,  hemp,  &;&  Homed  cattle  and  sheep  are  numerous 
Fishing  is  the  chief  occupation  along  the  coast.  The  exports  comprise 
com,  wool,  horses,  fat  cattle,  butter,  pork,  honev,  wax,  &c.  AarkuuSf 
the  chief  town,  stands  in  56"  W  N.  lat,  10"  12^  E.  long.,  between  the 
sea  and  a  small  lake,  which,  at  its  outlet,  forms  a  port.  The  town  is 
pretty  well  built^  and  contains  a  large  cathedral  church ;  the  manu- 
nsMTtures  are  cotton  and  woollen  doth,  gloves,  sugar-refining  to  a  small 
amoimt,  tobacco  and  leather.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about 
8000.  Steamers  ply  regularly  to  KaUundborg  in  the  island  of  Zealand. 
Xemden,  22  miles  N.N.W.  of  Aarhuus,  on  the  Guden,  a  small  navigable 
river  flowing  into  the  Kattegat^  has  about  7000  inhabitants,  ship- 
building yards,  and  manufactures  of  gloves,  stockings,  and  brandy. 
Banders  has  a  grammar-school  and  good  hospital 

ABABDE,  the  name  of  several  Africfo^  tribes,  which  occupy  the 
country  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  south  of  Kosseir,  nearly  as 
hr  as  the  latitude  of  Derr,  32''  47'.  The  Bisharye  inhabit  the  moun- 
tains i^m  thenoe  southwards.  Many  of  the  Ababde  have  settled  in 
Upper  £gypt,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  irom  Kenneh  to  Assouani 
And  thenoe  to  Derr.  According  to  Belzoni,  some  of  them  are  spread 
M  far  as  Sues.  But  the  greater  part  stiU  live  like  Bedouins,  «nd  act 
as  guides  to  the  Sennaar  caravans  which  set  out  from  Daraou,  a  place 
fkbout  ten  hours'  journey  north  of  Assouan.  The  Ababde  formerly 
guarded  the  caravans  from  Kenneh  to  Kosseir,  on  the  Red  Sea ;  but 
Uiey  have  been  deprived  of  this  branch  of  profit  by  the  Haasu  and 
Ataony  Arabs,  who  live  to  the  north,  and  fivm  the  profits  of  this  line 
of  road  from  the  Pasha. 

The  Ababde  have  considerable  property,  but  a  very  bad  character ; 
they  are  described  as  faithless,  and  unworthy  of  the  Bedouin  origin  of 
which  they  boast 

These  people  are  known  in  Upper  £gypt  for  their  excellent  oamels, 
and  particularly  for  their  dromedaries.  They  trade  principally  in 
senna  leaves,  and  charcoal  made  of  acacia  wood,  which  is  sent  as  far 
AS  Cairo,  llie  Ababde  have  few  horses ;  they  fight  with  otiier  Arab 
tribes,  upon  camels.  Their  arms  are  a  taiget,  lance,  and  sword. 
They  are  divided  into  three  principal  tribes.  El  Fokai«»  £1  AshalMtt, 
and  El  Meleykab. 

Those  who  encamp  with  the  Bisharye  speak  the  language  of  the 
latter.  The  female  children  of  the  Ababde  and  Jaafere  Arabs,  as 
Burokhardt  calls  them,  who  inhabit  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  south 
of  Thebes,  as  far  as  the  first  cataracts,  as  well  as  the  female  children 
of  all  the  people  south  of  Kenneh  and  Esne,  to  the  borders  of  Sennaar, 
undeigo  the  operation  of  excision,  which  was  an  old  Egyptian  custom. 
(Compare  Strabo,  p.  824,  Casaub.)  The  Ababde  fight  naked,  except 
that  they  have  a  rag  or  napkin  round  their  waists.  A  fight  which 
Burckhardt  saw  commenced  with  a  shower  of  stones,  for  tile  repeUing 
of  which  missUes  their  targets  appeared  very  usctfuL  The  combatants 
on  each  side  were  about  thirty ;  and  the  results  were^  three  men  slightly 
woimded,  and  one  shield  clefb  in  two. 

This  account  is  from  Burckhardt's  'Travels  in  Nubia'  (London, 
1819),  who  appears,  from  this  and  other  passages,  to  consider  tiie 
Ababde  as  of  Arab  stock ;  but  if  this  be  his«meaning,  it  seems  to  be 
incorrect  Other  writers  say  that  the  Ababde,  who  are  of  the  same 
family  as  their  southern  neighbours,  the  Bi^arye,  differ  in  appear- 
ance, habits,  and  language  from  the  Arabs.  That  the  Ababde  have, 
at  different  periods,  mixed  with  the  Arabs  is  certain,  and  we  believe 
have  got  their  religion,  such  as  it  is,  frt>m  the  same  nation.  Their 
form,  which  is  not  that  of  the  negro,  their  dark  colour,  and  their 
long  hair  besmeared  with  grease  and  hanging  in  ringlets,  which  have 
been  compared  in  shape  to  corkscrews,  show  them  to  be  of  Nubian 
stock,  and  probably  the  remnant  of  a  race  long  settled  in  these  regions. 
The  kind  of  head-dress  which  they  wear  is  often  seen  in  ancient 
"EgypHaa  monuments  and  paintings. 

The  fact  of  the  Ababde  being  camel-breeders,  and  using  them  in 
battle,  coincides  singularly  with  the  habits  of  the  Arabians,  as 
Herodotus  calls  them,  who  lived  soutii  of  Egypt^  and  were  in  the 
anny  of  Xerxes  when  he  invaded  Greece,  b.c.  480. 

It  is  conjectured  by  Ritter,  that  the  Ababde,  as  well  as  the  Bisharye, 
may  be  a  remnant  of  that  people  whom  we  hear  of  under  the  Roman 
Emperors  by  the  name  of  Blemyes.  We  hear  no  more  of  theBlemyes 
after  the  Anb  conquest  of  Egypt^  but  they  appear  under  the  general 


name  of  Beja,  as  the  great  carriers  between  the  Nile  and  Aidab  on 
the  Red  Sea,  and,  in  fact,  as  a  commercial  people.  The  Bisharye, 
the  Ababde,  Barabras,  &a,  may  be  considered  as  different  branches 
of  the  Beja  stock.  [Bbja.]  What  reasons  Herodotus  had  for  caUing 
the  cam^-riding  people  south  of  Egypt  by  the  name  of  Arabs  it  is 
difficult  to  say ;  only  we  may  observe,  that  Arabia,  properly  so  called* 
was  then  very  little  known ;  and  the  word  Arabs  would  be  applied 
vaguely,  and  perhaps  sometimes  incorrectly,  to  many  people  who  lead 
a  nomadic  lifei 

(Belzoni's  Jiesearches,  4to. ;  Bitter's  Oeography,  Africa.) 

ABACO,  one  of  the  numerous  islands  which  form  the  Atlantic 
group  of  the  Bahamas.  It  lies  near  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  is  a  long 
crooked  island,  about  80  miles  in  length,  by  16  miles  in  average  breadth. 
A  muph  smaller  island,  called  little  Abaco,  is  separated  from  it  by  a 
yarrow  strait  The  two  islands  together  lie  between  26**  and  27**  N. 
lat,  77**  and  78°  W.  long.  On  the  two  islands  are  about  1900  inha- 
bitants, many  of  whom  are  white  Creoles ;  they  occupy  four  settle- 
ments, and  are  engaged  in  ship-buUding,  fishing,  turtling,  and  in  aiding 
vessels  in  distress.     {ParUamerUary  Papers.) 

ABBEVILLE,  a  town  in  France,  formerly  capital  of  the  county  of 
Ponthieu,  in  Picardy,  now  of  the  arrondissement  of  Abbeville,  in  the 
department  of  Somme,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  and  pretty  valley  on  the 
river  Somme,  in  60*  7'  N.  lat,  1*  60'  K  long.,  120  miles  by  railroad 
N.  by  W.  fh)m  Paris,  60  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Boulogne,  and  27  miles 
N.W.  frt>m  Amiens.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  ramparts, 
and  entered  by  five  gates,  one  of  which  opens  on  a  fine  public  walk 
along  the  river.  Round  a  castle,  erected  in  992  to  check  the  inroads 
of  the  Northmen,  a  town  soon  sprung  up,  and  the  place  became  the 
residence  of  the  Coimts  of  Ponthieu,  from  one  of  whom,  in  the  12th 
century,  it  obtained  a  charter  with  the  privilege  of  coining  money. 

The  town  is  built  on  an  island  in  the  Somme,  and  on  both  banks  of 
the  river.  Three  other  small  streams  traverse  the  town,  and  drive  the 
machinery  of  several  miUs  and  fitctories.  The  streets,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  three  or  four,  are  narrow  and  ill-paved.  The  houses  are  chiefly 
built  of  brick.  There  are,  however,  a  few  remarkable  old  wooden 
houses.  The  H6tel  de  I'Europe  and  the  foundling  hospital,  near  the 
Amiens-gate,  the  cavalry  barracks,  the  town-hall,  the  public  library, 
which  contains  18,000  volumes  and  some  valuable  manusoripts,  the 
doth  factory  established  by  Colbert^  and  the  remains  of  an  abbey  in 
the  Rue  Barbafust,  in  whidi  some  of  the  works  of  St.  Augustin  were 
printed  in  1486,  the  theatre,  and  the  market-place,  are  deserving  of 
notice.  But  the  grandest  structure  in  the  town  is  the  church  of  St 
Vulfran,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  richly-ornamented  ts^qtAe,  pierced 
by  three  deep  portals,  and  surmounted  by  three  gothic  towers,  each 
116  feet  high. 

Abbeville  is  an  important  manufacturing  town.  The  chief  industrial 
products  are  fine  woollen  cloth,  velveteens,  calicoes,  muslins,  checks, 
printed  cottons,  linen,  serge,  canvass,  carpets,  hosiery,  jewellery,  glass- 
ware, ropes,  laces,  chemical  products,  soap,  glue,  door-locks,  &a  There 
are  several  bleach-works,  dye-houses,  tan-purds,  paper-mills,  and  boat- 
building-yards. The  facility  of  communication  by  railroads,  by  seven 
great  roads  which  meet  in  the  town,  and  by  the  river,  which,  at  high 
water,  enables  vessels  of  160  tons  to  reach  the  quavs,  is  increasing  the 
commercial  importance  of  Abbeville  The  trade  in  tne  productaalready 
named,  and  in  com,  seeds,  wine,  brandy,  dderi  oil,  groceries,  hemp, 
wool,  flax,  fta,  is  very  consideraUe. 

At  a  conference  between  St  Louis  and  Henry  IIL,  held  at  Abbe- 
ville, in  1242,  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  which  Quienne  was  restored  to 
England.  The  marriage  of  Mary  Tudor,  sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  to 
Louis  XII.  of  France,  took  place  at  Abbeville,  October  9, 1614. 

ABBEY  HOLME.    [Cuxbealand.] 

ABBETLEIX,  Queen's  County,  Ireland,  a  post-  and  market-town, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  pansh  of  Abbeyleix,  and 
barony  of  Cullens^  is  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Nore, 
in  62"  62^  N.  Ut,  7"  20'  W.  long.,  distant  69  miles  &W.  from  DubUn  by 
road.  Mountrath  station  of  the  Oreat  Southern  and  Western  Railway, 
which  is  60  miles  from  Dublin,  is  about  7  miles  from  Abbeyleix. 
The  population  of  Abbeyleix  town,  in  1861,  was  1841,  besides  988  in 
the  union  workhouse.  Abbeyleix  Poor-law  Union  comprises  22 
electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  107,166  acres,  and  a  populiition,  in 
1841,  of  88,816 ;  in  1861,  of  27,782. 

The  town,  or  rather  large  village,  consists  of  one  long  street,  lined 
with  well-built  houses,  and  extending  along  the  old  coach-road  leading 
from  Durrow  to  Maryborough  and  Dublin.  The  present  town  had 
its  origin  towards  the  dose  of  last  century,  on  the  decay  of  an  ancient 
village  of  the  same  name.  The  houses  generally  have  gardens  attached, 
and  the  place  has  an  air  of  rustic  neatness.  There  are  here  a  pariah 
church,  erected  in  1880;  an  Episcopal  chapel,  occasionally  used; 
chapels  for  Baptists  and  Roman  Catholics;  a  parochial  school,  a 
Hibernian  Society's  school,  a  school  of  industry  for  giris,  an  infant 
school,  and  a  savings  bank.  There  is  a  small  wooUen  manufSEuitory. 
The  river  Nore  furnishes  water-power  for  extensive  flour-mills. 
Viscount  de  Vesd's  demesne  of  Abbeyleix,  which  adjoins  the  town, 
comprises  an  area  of  about  700  acres,  well  laid  out,  and  adorned  with 
venerable  trees.  The  mansion,  erected  in  1774,  is  a  handsome  and 
commodious  quadrangular  building,  four  stories  high,  and  faced  with 
out  stone. 

ABBITIBBE,  one  of  the  distrioU  into  which  the  Hudson's  Bay 
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territories  are  divided.  It  lies  S.E.  of  James  Bay;  between  48**  and 
62"  K.  lat,  and  7&°  and  80**  W.long.  [Hudson's  Bat  Tjsbbitoriiss.] 

ABBOrS  BROMLEY.    rarAFFORDSHiRB.] 

ABBOT'S  LANGLEY.    [Hbrtfordshibe.] 

ABDEHA,  a  Greek  town,  situated  at  «ome  distance  east  of  the 

mouth  of  the  Nestxis,  on  the  south  coast  ofThrace.    It  was  originally 

founded,  b.o.  656,  by  some  Greeks  of  Clazomense,  who  were  driven 

out  by  the  Tliracians.    In  b.0.  541  it  was  recolonised  by  Ionian  Greeks 

from  Teos,  who  left  their  native  city  when  Cyrus  had  conquered 

CrcDBus,  king  of  Lydia,  and  was  attacking  the  cities  of  Ionia.    On  his 

march  against  Greece  (b.o.  480)  Xerxes  was  entertained  by  the  citizens 

of  Abdera,  which  must  then  have  become  a  place  of  considerable 

importance.     (Herod.  viL  120.)    He  halted  here  also  on  his  flight  after 

the  battle  of  Salamis.    In  B.o.  408  Thrasybulus  reduced  the  city  under 

the  power  of  Athens.     (Diod.  xiiL  72.)    The  people  of  Abdera  had 

some  of  the  Thracian  tribes  for  neighbours,  who  often  rendered  their 

situation  uncomfortable  and  dangerous  by  their  predatory  incursions. 

On  one  occasion  they  were  rescued  by  Chabrias,  tne  Athenian  general, 

from  the  attacks  of  the  Triballl    Under  the  Romans,  Abdera  was  a 

free  city.     (Plin.  iv.  11.)    The  epicure  may  be  interested  in  learning 

that  mullets  were  plentiful  and  good  at  Abdera.    Ite  inhabitante  were 

proverbial  for  stupidity,  yet  it  was  the  birthplace  of  Democritus,  Pro- 

tagoras,  and  Anaxarchus.     Herodotus  (vlL  126)  says  that  the  Kestus 

ran  through  the  town.    The  exact  site  of  Abdera  is  unknown. 

There  was  another  Abdera  on  the  south  coast  of  Hispania  Boetica, 
founded  in  very  early  times  by  the  Phcsniciana.  It  waa  a  colony  or 
a  mimicipium  in  the  time  of  Tiberius.  Coins  of  the  dty  are  extant  with 
Phcenician  characters.    The  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  town  of  Adra. 

ABDIK      [FiFESHIRE,] 

ABEAHKEUTAH,  a  large  walled  town,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river  Agonee,  which  separates  it  from  the  kingdom  of  Dahomey, 
about  60  miles  inland  from  Lagos,  in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  and  about 
150  miles  from  Abomey,  t^e  capital  of  Dahomey.  It  is  in  the  petty 
kingdom  of  Egba,  which  is  tributary  to  Yorribah,but  the  town  iteelf, 
which  has  sprung  up  within  the  last  forty  years,  is  independent,  and 
is  governed  by  a  chief  who  is  not  a  king.  The  inhabitants  amount  to 
upwards  of  50,000,  and  are  composed  of  the  natives  of  Egba,  a  great 
number  of  liberated  blacks,  many  of  them  fh}m  Sierra  Leone,  and 
several  missionaries,  who  report  that  their  labours  have  been  highly 
successful.  The  king  of  l)ahomey  has  more  than  once  attacked  the 
town  in  vain ;  in  1848  one  of  his  Amazonian  regimente  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  Abeahkeutahns  in  one  of  these  attempts. 
In  Jime,  1850,  when  Captain  F.  E.  Forbes  and  Mr.  Beecroft  were  at 
Abomey,  Mr.  Beecroft  was  told  by  the  king  himself  to  warn  the  mia- 
aionaries  to  withdraw,  as  he  was  going  to  make  war  upon  the  town, 
when  it  was  explained  to  hini  that  the  town  was  in  alliance  with  Great 
Britain,  and  that  there  were  great  numbers  of  free  negroes  and  several 
missionaries  there.  Nevertheless,  he  invaded  their  territory  at  the 
head  of  a  large  slave-himting  force,  a  great  part  consisting  of 
Amazons,  and  met  with  a  severe  defeat  under  ite  walls  on  March  3, 
1851,  which,  it  is  said,  has  greatly  crippled  his  power.  The  name 
of  Abeahkeutah,  which  means  *  xinder  the  stone,'  has  reference  to 
a  laige  natural  cave  within  the  town  walls,  wherein  the  market 
is  held.  A  new  species  of  silk  from  Houssa  in  the  interior,  and  a 
peculiar  description  of  wool,  from  Quotta  to  the  westward  of  Abeah- 
keutah,  have  been  recently  introduced  as  articles  of  trade  into  England, 
and  are  likely  to  prove  valuable.    [See  Supflbmemt.] 

ABER.  This  word,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  names  of  many  places  in 
Great  Britein,  is  a  Celtic  term,  and  means,  generally,  the  mouth  or 
outlet  of  a  river.  It  is  defined  by  Owen  as  "  a  confluence  of  waters ; 
the  fall  of  a  lesser  river  into  a  greater  or  into  the  sea  :  by  metephor, 
a  port  or  harbour."  Thus,  the  town  of  Aberbrothwick,  m  Scotland, 
is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Brothick ;  in  Wales  we  have  Abeigavenny, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Usk  and  Gavenny ;  Aberystwith  at  the  outlet 
of  the  river  Ystwith,  and  many  others  :  see  the  following  articles. 

ABERAVON,  or  Pobt  Talbot.    [GlamgroanbhibblJ 

ABERAYRON,  or  ABERAERON,  Cardiganshire,  a  seaport  and 
market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  partly  in  the  parish 
of  Henfynyw,  and  partly  in  that  of  Llanddewi  Aber-arUi,  in  the  lower 
division  of  the  hundred  of  liar,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
A.yron,  or  Aeron,  in  Cardigan  Bay,  in  52"  15'  K.  kt.  4**  15'  W.  long.  ; 
23  miles  N.E  from  Cardigan,  and  220  miles  W.N.W.  from  Londoa 
The  population  in  1841  was  534 ;  it  was  estimated  in  1850  to  be  pro- 
bably "  not  less  than  1000."  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Cardigan,  and  diocese  of  St.  David'a  Aberayron 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  14  parishes  and  townshiitt,  with  a  popu- 
lation in  1851  of  18,220. 

Aberayron  is  a  place  of  some  trade :  about  50  vessels  belong  to  the 
port ;  ship-building  gives  employment  to  nearly  100  hands,  and  the 
town  is  in  considerable  repute  as  a  watering-place.  A  small  harbour 
was  constructed  in  1807  by  the  owner  of  the  town,  and  has  sinoe  been 
enlaiged.  The  county  business  is  transacted  in  Aberayron.  The  town- 
haU,  a  handsome  edifice  erected  in  1835,  was  enlarged  in  1846,  and  in 
it  are  now  holden  the  quarter  and  petty  sessions,  county  courts,  &a  A 
school  belonging  to  the  Esteblished  Church,  erected  by  subscription 
and  government  grant  in  1849,  will  accommodate  nearly  800  children ; 
another  school  is  supported  by  Dissenters.  The  town  generally  has 
been  much  unproved  of  late  years.    On  th«  shore  is  a  circular  earth- 


work, which  Welsh  antiquaries,  i^o  fix  ite  erection  near  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  tientury,  attribute  to  Cadwgan-ap-Bleddyn. 

(Cliffe's  Booh  o/SotUh  Wtdet ;  (^)mmimicatwMfrom  Aherofron.) 

ABERBROTHWICK,  or  more  commonly  ARBROATH,  Forfkr- 
shire,  Scotland,  a  royal,  municipal,  and  parliamentary  buigh  and 
mifrket-town,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivulet  Brothick,  in  56* 
84'  N.  lat,  2"  82'  W.  lon^.,  68  miles  N.N.E.  from  Edinburgh.  Arbroath 
was  created  a  royal  buign  by  charter  in  1 1 86.  The  butgh  is  governed  by 
18  councUlors,  one  of  whom  is  provost,  and  in  conjunction  with  Bervie, 
Brechin,  Foifar,  and  Montrose,  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  The  population  of  the  municipal  buigh  in  1851  was 
8,802 ;  l^at  of  the  parliamentery  burgh  was  16,986. 

Excepting  the  parte  of  modem  erection,  the  town  is  irregularly  built 
The  town-house  conteins  several  public  offices,  a  library,  and  a  rcadine- 
room.  There  are  two  parish  churches,  two  chapels  in  connection  wiu 
the  Esteblished  Church,  two  Free  churches,  three  chapels  for  United 
Presbyterians,  an  Episcopal,  an  Independent,  and  a  Roman  Catholio 
chapel ;  and  several  public  schools.  The  Abbey  of  Aberbrothwick, 
founded  by  William  the  Lion  in  1178,  hi  honour  of  St  Thomas-li- 
Becket,  was  destroyed  by  the  reformers  in  1560 ;  the  last  of  ite  abbote 
was  Cardinal  Beaton.  Some  ruins  of  the  abbey  remaia  The  chief 
manufactures  of  Arbroath  are  sail-cloth,  thread,  and  leather.  These, 
with  paving-stones  and  grain,  form  Ite  exports.  Among  the  importe 
are  flax,  hemp,  linseed,  and  tallow.  There  is  a  small  but  convenient 
harbour  with  a  breakwater  in  front  The  number  of  vesseb  registered 
in  the  port  on  December  Slst,  1851,  was  126,  of  15,251  tons  burden. 
The  nmnber  and  tonnage  of  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  at  the 
port  during  1851  were: — inwards,  741  vessels,  totmage,  46,367:  out- 
wards, 253  vessels,  tonnage,  15,323.  The  amount  of  Customs  duties 
received  at  the  port  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1851,  was 
10,965^.  12ji.  2d,  The  market  is  held  weekly  on  Saturdays.  Four  fairs 
are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year.  By  the  Aberdeen  Railway,  Arbroath 
enjoys  direct  communication  with  the  north-east  of  Scotland,  while 
the  line  to  Dundee  and  Perth  connecte  it  with  the  south  of  Scotland. 

(New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland.) 

ABERCONWAY.    [Cohwat.] 

ABERDARE.      [GLAHOROAKSaiRE.] 

ABERDEEN^,  a  city,  municipal  burgh,  parliamentary  burgh,  and 
the  chief  town  of  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  is  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Dee,  in  57"  8'  N.  lat,  and  2"  5'  "W.  long.,  distant  111 
miles  N.N.E.  from  Edinbuivhby  road,  and  129  miles  by  the  Edinburgh 
and  Northern,  Scottish  Miuand  and  Aberdeen  Railways.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  municipal  burgh  in  1851  was  53,808 ;  that  of  the  parlia- 
mentery buigh  was  7 1,973.  The  buigh  is  governed  by  four  bailies, 
and  15  coimcillors,  one  of  whom  is  provost ;  and  returns  one  member 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament 

William  the  Lion,  the  first  patron  of  Aberdeen  whose  name  occurs 
in  ite  records,  granted  the  city  two  charters,  dated  from  Perth. 
King  William  esteblished  a  mint  here.  In  1244  and  1246  the 
city  was  destroyed  by  fire.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  century 
and  the  earlier  years  of  the  14th,  Aberdeen  was  the  scene  of  many 
of  the  uicidente  of  the  Scottish  war  of  independence.  The  citizens  of 
Aberdeen  composed  the  force  with  which  King  Robert  defeated  the 
English  imder  John  de  la  Mowbray  and  John  Comyn,  Earl  of  Buchan, 
at  zhQ  hill  of  Barra,  18  miles  to  the  north  between  old  Meldrum  and 
Inverury ;  and  in  1408,  headed  by  their  provost.  Sir  Robert  Davidson, 
they  were  the  chief  means  of  arresting  tne  invasion  of  Donald  Lord  of 
the  Isles,  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Harlaw  on  Donside,  about  14  miles 
north  of  the  cil^.  The  wateh-word  of  the  day,  in  the  former  of  these 
engagements,  'Bon  accord,'  the  citizens  assumed  as  their  motto,  and 
bear  it  to  the  present  day.  In  1386,  Aberdeen  was  burnt  to  the  ground 
by  the  English  under  Sir  Thomas  Roscelyn.  The  city  erected  on  its 
site  was  called  New  Aberdeen,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  ite 
predecessor.  The  neighbouring  city  of  Old  Aberdeen,  formerly  called 
Sorkton  of  Seaton,  was,  on  ite  erection  into  a  burgh,  designated  Aber- 
don.  During  the  civil  wars  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  II.,  the 
inhabitante  of  Aberdeen  suffered  severely  from  the  Marquis  of  Mon- 
trose ;  first  on  account  of  their  loyaltnr,  and  afterwards  when  he 
changed  sides,  on  account  of  their  reforming  zeaL  In  1794,  the  buigh 
obtained  a  police  act  for  the  paving,  lighting,  and  sewerage  of  the 
town,  and  for  supplying  water  from  the  river  Dee.  The  harbour  has 
been  improved  by  the  construction  of  an  extensive  wet  dock.  The 
city  has  been  adorned  with  many  noble  structures  of  native  g^ranite 
and  ite  conmierce  is  in  a  flouiismng  condition. 

There  are  twelve  churches  of  the  Esteblishment,  seventeen  of  the 
Free  Church,  five  for  United  Presbyterians,  five  for  Independents, 
and  one  each  for  Original  Soceders,  Baptiste,  and  Roman  Catholics. 
The  Episcopalians  have  two  chapels,  St  Andrew's  and  St  John's ;  the 
bishop  of  the  ancient  diocese  of  Aberdeen  is  primus  of  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church.  There  is  also  an  Episcopal  chapel  not  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Diocesan. 

Aberdeen  is  well  supplied  with  the  means  of  education.  Within 
a  mile  of  each  other  are  the  two  universities;  the  one,  Marischal 
College  and  University,  in  Aberdeen,  and  the  other  the  University 
of  Aberdeen  and  King's  College,  in  Old  Aberdeen.  King's  College 
was  founded  in  1494,  by  King  James  the  Fourth,  who  obteined  a 
bull  from  the  Pope  for  that  purpose.  Ten  years  after,  a  college  waa 
founded  within  the  university  by  Bishop  Elphinstone;   and  by  a 
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subsequent  bull,  the  power  was  granted  of  conferring  degrees  in  all 
the  faculties.  The  number  of  students  now  averages  about  830, 
including  those  of  medicine  and  theology.  In  1852,  the  number  of 
graduates  was  61,  viz. :  in  arts,  85  ;  in  divinity,  2 ;  in  medicine,  24  ;  in 
laws,  0.  The  Marischal  College  was  foimded  by  George  Keith,  Earl 
Marischal,  in  1593,  as  *  ane  fine  college.'  A  deed  of  imion  between 
the  two  colleges  passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  but  was  repealed  in 
1661.  It  is  maintained  only  in  the  faculty  of  theology.  The  number 
of  students  in  Marischal  College  is  about  250,  including  all  the  facul- 
tie&  The  number  of  graduates  in  1852  was  41,  viz. :  A.M.,  21 ; 
LL.D.,  1 ;  D.D.,  0 ;  M.B.,  7 ;  M.D.,  12.  The  college  buildings  are  very 
iipacious.  Both  colleges  are  endowed  with  bursaries  for  the  edu- 
cation of  students  whose  pecuniary  resources  are  limited.  In  King's 
College  20  bursaries,  and  in  Marischal  College  13,  are  annually  com- 
peted for,  and  double  these  numbers  are  in  tiie  gift  of  private  indivi- 
duals. Among  the  other  educational  institutions  of  the  town,  are  two 
grammar  schools,  three  public  schools  belonging  to  the  town,  exclusive 
of  one  in  Aberdeen,  and  one  in  Old  Aberdeen,  on  Dr.  Bell's  foim- 
dation;  several  parochial  schools;  and  a  school  supported  by  the 
incorporated  trades.    There  is  a  savings  bank. 

Gordon's  hospital  educates,  clothes,  and  maintains,  for  five  years, 
upwards  of  90  sons  of  decayed  burgesses.  There  is  a  similar  insti- 
tution for  orphan  girls,  besides  others  for  poor  children ;  industrial 
schools  are  in  great  activity,  and  have  effected  much  benefit  in  clearing 
both  the  town  and  the  oQstrict  of  juvenile  vagrancy.  There  are  an 
infirmary  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  a  lunatic  asylum  at  its  north- 
west ex^mity.  A  poor-house,  on  a  laige  scale,  has  been  recently 
erected.  There  are  two  prisons,  one  for  offenders  before  trial,  and 
the  other  for  those  who  have  received  their  sentence ;  the  former  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  attached  to  the  same  range  of  buildings  with 
the  court-house,  the  town-house,  and  the  police  establishment.  The 
prison  for  convicted  offenders  is  a  lai^ge  gloomy  structure  outside  of 
the  town,  and  is  adapted  for  the  separate  system  of  confinement.  The 
new  market,  an  extensive  structure,  erected  in  1841,  consists  of  two 
flats  and  a  gallery ;  in  summer  it  is  kept  cool  by  a  fountain,  which 
plays  in  the  centre  of  the  building.  Friday  is  the  market-day.  Fairs 
for  wool  are  held  on  the  last  Thursday  and  Friday  in  June,  and  on 
the  Thursday  and  Friday  of  the  first  and  second  weeks  of  July. 

Besides  the  banking  and  other  public  companies,  Aberdeen  possesses 
extensive  manufactories.  Cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  fabrics  are  made. 
There  are  large  iron-works,  and  building-yards,  in  which  numerous 
vessels,  both  in  wood  and  iron,  are  built.  The  Aberdeen-built  clippers 
for  the  London  trade,  and  larger  ships  for  foreign  voyages,  have  lately 
acquired  a  high  character  for  quick  sailing.  The  shipping  in  the  port 
is  extensive.  Steamers  ply  between  Aberdeen  and  London,  and 
Aberdeen  and  Leith.  With  Inverness  and  the  north,  there  is  ready 
communication,  and  once  a  week  a  steamer  sails  to  and  from  New- 
castle. The  number  of  sailing  vessels  registered  in  the  port  of 
Aberdeen  on  December  31st,  1851,  was  264,  their  tonnage  being 
48,118 ;  and  13  steamers,  of  4226  tons.  The  number  and  tonnage  of 
vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  during  1851  were  as 
follow: — In  the  coasting  trade,  sailing  vessels,  inwards,  1401,  ton- 
nage, 130,767;  outwards,  577,  tonnage,  52,215 :  steam  vessels,  inwards, 
274,  tonnage,  90,424  ;  outwards,  395,  tonnage,  130,366  :  colonial  trade, 
inwards,  25  British  vessels,  tonnage,  5799,  and  one  foreign  vessel,  of 
864  tons ;  outwards,  26  British  vessels,  of  7748  tons  :  foreign  trade, 
inwards,  74  British  vessels,  tonnage  10,345,  and  77  foreign  vessels, 
tonnage  5578 ;  outwards,  50  British  vessels,  tonnage,  8359,  and  13 
foreign  vessels,  tonnage,  1407. 

The  Customs  duty  paid  in  the  year  ending  January  6th,  1851, 
amounted  to  88,224^.  lis.  Id.  Tne  foreign  commerce  is  chiefly 
with  North  America,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Baltic,  and  Archangel.  The  Baltic  trade  is  very  extensive. 
Several  vessels  are  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery.  Fine  cotton  and 
woollen  fabrics,  granite,  cattle,  grain,  and  fish,  form  the  more  important 
articles  of  export,  the  granite  alone  sometimes  amounting  to  40,000^ 
per  annum.  Communication  between  the  harbour  and  the  most  pro- 
ductive grain  portion  of  the  ooimty,  the  Garioch,  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  a  canal  of  16  miles  in  length,  the  head  of  which  is  at  Inverury. 
The  vicinity  of  the  granite  quarries  affords  the  means  of  adding  greatly 
to  the  beauty  of  the  city.  A  granite-polishing  work  has  lately  been 
established 

The  Aberdeen  railway  crosses  the  Dee  about  half  a  mile  above 
the  city,  and  the  bridge  is  continued  to  the  terminus  by  a  magnificent 
viaduct 

ABERDEEN,  OLD,  formerly  known  as  the  Kirkton  of  Seaton, 
was  in  the  13th  century  erected  into  a  cathedral  city.  It  is 
situated  on  the  north  of  Aberdeen,  to  which  it  is  almost  united, 
near  the  present  conflux  of  the  river  Don.  The  city  is  within  the 
parliamentary  boundaries  of  Aberdeen.  Its  affairs  are  managed 
by  a  provost,  bailies,  and  councillors.  The  ancient  cathedral 
commenced  in  1357,  is  a  large  and  massive  gothic  structure,  and  is 
BtUl  used  as  the  parochial  church.  The  parish  is  very  extensive, 
comprehending  a  portion  of  the  new  city  of  Aberdeen.  The  most 
remarkable  institution  in  Old  Aberdeen  is  King's  College.  [Aberdeen.] 
No  manufacture  is  carried  on  within  Old  Aberdeen.  A  fair  for  cattle 
and  horses  is  held  on  the  Wednesday  following  the  third  Tuesday  in 
October,  old  style,    An  endowed  hospital  provides  for  aged  and 


decayed  women,  the  daughters  or  widows  of  burgesses.  The  river  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  is  spanned  by  an  elegant  bridge  of  six 
arches,  by  which  tiie  communication  between  Abe^cen  and  the  east 
or  Buchan  district  is  carried  on ;  and  by  "  the  old  bridge  of  Don," 
consisting  of  a  single  narrow  gothic  arch  of  great  strength  and 
antiquity. 

ABERDEENSHIRE,  a  maritime  county  in  the  east  of  Scotland, 
bounded  N.&  and  R  by  the  North  Sea,  S.K  by  Kincardineshii-e, 
S.  by  Forfarshire,  S.W.  by  Perthshire,  W.  by  luvemess-shire,  and 
N.W.  by  Banffshire ;  lies  between  56°  60'  and  67**  43'  N.  lat,  and 
1**  45'  and  3"  50'  W.  long.  Its  form  is  irregular,  having  its  greatest 
length  from  east-north-east  to  west-south-west,  88  or  89  miles ;  and 
its  greatest  breath  at  right  angles  to  the  length,  from  the  border 
of  the  coimty  of  Banff,  near  the  town  of  Banff,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Dee,  38  miles.  The  area  of  Aberdeenshire  is  estimated  at  19S5 
square  miles ;  it  is  in  size  the  fifth  of  the  Scottish  counties.  The 
population  in  1841  was  192,387 ;  in  1851  it  was  212,032. 

Coast-line, — ^The  coast  of  Aberdeenshire  has  a  tolerably  regular 
outline,  for  the  most  part  convex  to  the  sea.  From  the  mouth  of 
the  Dee,  which  separates  the  county  from  Kincardineshire,  it  pro- 
ceeds in  a  nearly  direct  line  for  12  miles  N.  by  E.  or  N.N.E.  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ythan.  The  Don  falls  into  tiie  sea  about  2  miles 
N.  of  the  mouth  of  ihe  Dee ;  some  smaller  streams  have  their 
outfall  more  to  the  north.  From  the  Ythan  the  coast  at  first  runs 
a  little  more  to  the  east,  but  turns  gradually  to  the  N.,  N.W.,  and 
W.,  forming  a  semicircle  of  about  65  miles,  measured  along  the 
shore  to  the  mouth  of  the  stream  which  separates  the  county  from 
Banffshire.  The  coast  here  has  several  headlands  of  little  prominence ; 
they  are  White-ness,  Briggs-head,  Bows-ness,  Boddam  or  Buchan-ness, 
Invemetty-point  or  Salthouse-head,  Inchkeith-point,  Rattery  or 
Rattray-head,  Tilly-duff-point,  Caimbulg-point,  and  Kinnaird's-head. 
Fei-gus-head  or  Scotstown-point  is  in  a  detached  part  of  Banffshire, 
between  Inchkeith-point  and  Rattray-head.  Buchan-ness  and  Inch- 
keith-point are  the  easternmost  points  of  the  mainland  of  Scotland  : 
they  are  in  I*'  46'  W.  long.  A  lighthouse,  118  feet  high,  built  of 
granite,  and  having  what  is  termed  'a  flashing  light,'  stands  on 
Buchan-ness.  Between  the  mouth  of  the  Ythan  and  the  Banffshire 
boundary  are — Cruden  Bay,  between  Briggs-head  and  Bows-ness; 
Invemetty  or  Sandford  Bay,  between  Buchan-ness  and  Salthouse- 
head  ;  Peterhead  Bay,  between  Salthous^head  and  Inchkeith-point ; 
St.-Feigus  Bay,  between  Scots-town-point  (in  the  detached  part  of 
Banffshire)  and  Rattray-head ;  Strathbeg  or  Strabeg  or  Rattray  Bay 
(which  at  low  water  becomes  a  loch,  communicating  with  the  open 
sea  by  a  narrow  passage  adjacent  to  Rattray-head  on  the  north-west) ; 
Fraserburgh  Bay,  between  Caimbulg-point  and  Kinnaird's-head ; 
Fingus  Bay,  west  of  Kinnaird's-head ;  and  Aberdour  Bay,  near  the 
Banffshire  boundary. 

The  coast  from  the  border  of  Kincardineshire  northward  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ythan  is  comparatively  low  and  shelving :  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ythan  it  assumes  a  bolder  character,  being  skirted  in 
some  places  by  rocks  rising  nearly  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
These  rocks  are  penetratod  by  some  remarkable  fissures  and  caverns 
which  formerly  afforded  great  fetcilities  for  smuggling.  The  rocks 
are  chiefly  of  black  basalt^  gueiss,  mica  slate,  or  red  granite.  About 
Peterhead  they  become  very  prodpitous.  Some  of  the  bays  have  a 
flat  beach  of  sand  or  pebbles.  North  of  the  Ugie,  which  joins  the 
sea  just  to  the  north  of  Peterhead,  the  shore  presents  a  line  of  clay 
hills,  covered  with  an  accumulation  of  drift  sand ;  near  Rattray-head 
there  is  a  ridge  of  rocks  projecting  into  the  sea,  by  which  at  high-water 
they  are  covered.  Beyond  Rattray-head  the  coast  is  low  and  sandy 
to  Kinnaird's-head,  a  promontory  of  considerable  height ;  westw.irti  of 
which  the  coast  is  in  some  places  sandy,  in  others  lined  with  rocks 
in  which  are  some  remarkable  caves. 

SurfacCf  Hydrography,  Communkations. — The  county  is  generally 
hilly ;  in  the  south-west  it  is  mountainous.  The  crest  of  the  principal 
range  of  the  Grampians  forms  for  a  considerable  distance  the  southern 
boundary.  A  branch  of  the  Grampians,  thrown  off  from  the  principal 
range  at  Badenoch  forest  in  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  county, 
forms  for  a  short  distance  the  western  boimdary.  Towards  the  north- 
east, although  no  distinctly  marked  chain  of  hills  can  be  traced  far, 
the  elevation  of  the  surface  is  apparent  from  the  course  of  the  waters ; 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Don,  the  Ythan,  and  the  Ugie,  flowing  down 
the  south-eastern  slope,  and  several  streams  flowing  down  the  north- 
western slope  into  the  Dovem  or  Doveran,  which  belongs  chiefly  to 
Banffshire.  The  principal  summits  in  the  main  range  of  the  Grampians, 
on  the  southern  boimdary,  enumerated  in  their  order  from  west  to 
east,  are — Scarscoch,  Gelly  Cairn,  Ben  U am,  Cairn  Leay,  Ben  Barrow. 
Glash  Mell,  Aught  Hill,  Caim  Tagart  or  Taggart  (about  3000  feet 
high).  Loch  na  Gar  (3816  feet).  Hill  of  Mark,  Mount  Kean  (3126  ^eet). 
Braid  Calms,  Cockaims,  Hill  of  Cat,  and  Mount  Battock.  The  prin- 
cipal summits  of  the  branch  on  the  western  boundary,  are — Caim 
Toul  (4220  feet),  Breriach,  close  to  Caim  Toul,  and  about  the  same 
height,  and  Ben  Macdhui,  or  Bennamuickduidh  (4390  feet),  ascertained 
by  the  Ordnance  Survey  to  be  20  feet  higher  \han  Ben  Nevis,  hitherto 
regarded  as  the  highest  mountain  in  Great  Britain.  From  this  branch 
of  the  Grampians  another  branch  is  thrown  off  towards  the  north-east, 
in  which  are  Bennabuird  (3940  feet),  Ben  Aven  or  Ben  Avon,  and 
Mprven  (2984  feet). 
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The  principal  rivers  of  the  county  are  the  Dee,  the  Don,  the  Ythau, 
the  Ugie,  and  the  Devei-on,  Dovern  or  Doveran,  with  their  respective 
tributaries.  These  rivers  flow  into  the  sea  in  the  oi*der  we  have 
named,  from  south  to  north  and  west,  fi*oui  Kincardineshire  to 
Banffshire. 

The  Dee  rises  in  the  south-westeiii  part  of  the  county,  in  the  moun* 
tains  which  separate  Aberdeenshire  from  luveruess-shirc.  It  rises 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain  Breriach,  at  an  altitude  of  above  4000  feet, 
And  flows  for  about  12  miles  in  a  S.S.E.  direction  to  the  junction  of 
the  Geauley,  a  stream  10  miles  long,  from  which  its  course  is  E.  by  N. 
for  about  12  miles  to  Newton,  below  the  castle  of  Braemar.  In  this 
paH  of  its  coui*se  it  receives  several  mountain-streams.  In  the  upper 
pai*t  of  the  Dee  are  several  falls,  or  *  linns,'  of  which  the  principal,  from 
its  turbulence,  is  the  Linn  of  Dee  ;  the  river  here  forces  its  way  by 
four  successive  falls  or  rapids  through  a  passage  of  rock,  so  narrow 
in  some  places  that  persous  have  been  found  hardy  enough  to  step 
across  it.  The  falls  of  Coirmulzie  and  Gar\'alt,  both  below  the  Linn 
of  Dpc,  are  much  admired.  From  Newton  the  Dee  flows  about  7 
luiles  N.  by  E.  to  the  kirk  of  Crathie,  and  then  turning  to  the  E.  by  N., 
flows,  with  slight  variations,  in  that  direction  for  about  60  miles  to 
its  outfall  at  Aberdeen.  Its  whole  course  is  about  96  miles.  About 
24  miles  above  its  outfall  it  quits  Abei-dcenshire,  and  after  flowing 
10  miles  through  Kincardineshire,  returns  to  the  border,  and  for  the 
rest  of  its  course  separates  the  two  counties.  It  receives  the  Gairden 
or  Gaim,  18  miles  lung,  on  the  left  bank,  about  6  miles  below 
Crathie  kirk ;  and  the  Muick,  12  miles  long,  on  the  right  bank,  about 
2  miles  lower  down.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  Muick  are  two  small 
but  picturosque  lakes.  Dhu-loch,  *  the  Black  Lake,*  is  supposed  to 
obtain  its  name  from  its  being  overshadowed  by  the  lofty  clifls  of 
Craig  Dhu-loch,  which  rise  from  its  southern  border  to  a  height  of 
more  than  1000  feet.  A  mountain-rill  falls  into  it  on  the  north  side 
from  a  height  of  more  than  200  feet.  Loch  Muick  is  about  two  miles 
long  from  south-west  to  north-east,  and  half  a  mile  broad.  It  receives 
a  stream  from  Dhu-loch,  and  others  from  the  surrounding  mountains  : 
and  its  waters  are  remarkable  for  their  coldness  even  in  the  midst  of 
Bummer.  There  is  a  small  island  near  its  south-western  end,  where 
sea-gulls  are  always  to  bo  found.  A  little  below  the  Muick,  another 
stream  falls  into  the  Dee  on  the  left  bank ;  this  stream  is  the  outlet 
of  two  small  lakes,  Loch  Connor,  surrounded  by  birch-woods  and 
studded  with  small  islands,  and  Loch  Da  wan.  The  Dye,  the  largest 
feeder  of  the  Dee,  and  the  Aven  it£  tributary,  belong  chiefly  to  Kin- 
cardineshire. The  Dye  joins  the  Dee  on  the  right  bank  in  Kincardine- 
shire. Two  small  lakes,  Loch  Drum  and  Loch  Skene,  are  connected 
with  the  Dee  by  streams  which  flow  into  it  on  the  left  bank,  after  it 
again  touches  the  border  of  the  county.  The  Dee  is  a  rapid  stream ; 
its  inundations  sweep  away  good  soil  to  leave  instead  an  unproductive 
sand.  It  is  valuable  for  its  salmon  fishery.  The  mouth  of  the  Dee 
forms  the  harbour  of  Aberdeen.  On  Deeside,  about  60  miles  from 
Aberdeen,  where  the  scenery  is  wildly  magnificent,  her  Majesty  has 
purchased  Balmoral  for  her  occasional  residence.  The  Don  rises  in 
a  peat-moss  on  the  western  border  of  the  coimty,  about  1640  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  :  its  course  is  first  N.E.,  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Kildrummy  kirk,  30  miles ;  then  EL,  about  28  miles,  to  Inve- 
ruiy ;  and  then  S.E.,  about  20  miles,  to  its  outfall  in  the  North  Sea 
at  Old  Aberdeen.  Its  whole  course  is  about  78  miles.  In  the  upper 
part  of  its  course  the  Don  receives  several  mountain-streams ;  and  is 
very  rapid,  shallow,  and  subject  to  inundations.  It  affords  excellent 
angling  for  small  trout.  At  Inverury  it  receives  the  Urie  or  Ury,  its 
most  important  tributary.  Its  course  is  here  very  slow ;  but  it  is  still 
liable  to  overflow,  and  this  liability  has  been  increased  by  the  number 
of  drains  cut  for  agricultural  pui'poses.  The  salmon  fisheries  at  Kin- 
tore,  about  12  miles  above  its  mouth,  were  once  of  considerable  value; 
but  the  fish  are  now  intercepted  by  stake-nets  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  Pearls  are  said  to  have  been  formerly  found  in  the  Don.  The 
Don  is  navigable  to  the  bridge  of  Old  AbeMeen  for  small  craft.  The 
Urie  rises  in  Gartly  parish,  and  flows  by  Culsamond  and  Rayne  into 
the  Don,  which  itjoins  on  the  left  bank  at  Inverury :  its  course  is 
about  24  miles.  The  tributaries  next  in  magnitude  are  the  Eamon  or 
Ernan,  the  Noughty  or  Nochtie,  and  the  Bucket,  all  of  which  join  it 
on  the  left  bank  above  the  junction  of  the  Urie ;  and  the  Leochel  or 
Leochal,  which  joins  it  on  the  right  bank  at  Alford  below  Kildrummy. 

The  Ythan  rises  near  the  nort^-westem  border  of  the  county ;  and 
flows  first  4  miles  eastward,  then  5  miles  north-east  to  Towie, 
the  Micient  seat  of  the  Barclays,  and  thence  its  course  is,  with  some 
variation,  S.E.  by  Fyvie  kirk,  the  village  of  Ellon,  the  kirk  of 
Logie  Buchan,  and  the  village  of  Newburgh,  28  miles,  into  the  North 
Sea.  Its  whole  course  is  about  87  miles.  The  Ythan  is  a  slow  and 
gentle  stream ;  but  from  the  extensive  system  of  drainage  adopted 
in  the  lands  tJirough  which  it  flows  it  is  subject  to  rise  suddenly. 
It  has  a  considerable  volume  of  water ;  but  near  the  sea  spreads  out 
into  a  wide  shallow  basin,  navigable  only  for  small  craft.  The  entrance 
is  obstmcted  by  a  bar ;  and  the  shifting  sands  in  the  channel  render 
the  navigation  dangerovs.  Vessels  of  90  tons  ascend  to  Newburgh, 
a  mile  up  the  river.  The  Tthan  aboimds  with  trout  of  various  kinds, 
eels,  flounders,  and  salmon.  There  are  two  salmon  fishings,  one  at  tiie 
mouth  of  the  river,  the  other  at  the  village  of  Ellon,  about  5  miles 
up  the  stream.  Many  himdred  tons  of  mussels  and  cockles  are  taken 
yearly.  The  pearl  mussel  is  found,  and  the  pearl  fishery  was  formerly 


thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  the  subject  of  a  grant  by 
patent  There  is  a  prevalent  tradition  that  the  large  pearl  in  the 
Scottish  crown  was  found  in  the  Ythan,  or  in  the  Kelly,  one  of  its 
tributaries ;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  a  gentleman  of 
Aberdeen  received  1002.  from  a  London  jeweller  for  pearls  found  here. 
But  few  of  any  value  are  found  now ;  it  is  a  favourite  amuseipent 
for  schoolboys  to  fish  for  them  in  summer  when  the  water  is  low. 
The  tributaries  of  the  Ythan  are  all  smalL  The  Blackwater,  or  Little- 
water,  or  Water  of  Gight,  joins  it  on  the  left  abovd  Methhck  kirk ; 
the  water  of  Kelly  on  the  right  below  Methlick  kirk,  the  Ebrie  on 
the  left  between  Methlick  kirk  and  the  village  of  Ellon,  and  another 
stream  from  Uduey  kirk,  on  the  right,  a  little  above  Ellon.  The  Ebrift 
is  about  12  miles  long,  and  each  of  the  others  about  8  miles  long. 

The  Ugie  is  formed  by  two  streams,  of  which  the  North  Ugie  rises 
to  the  south  of  Aberdour  and  flows  S.E.  by  the  kirk  of  Strichen ; 
the  South  Ugie  rises  between  Strichen  and  Monquitter  kirks,  and  flows 
E.  by  S.  Their  course  below  the  junction  is  about  6  miles  into  the 
North  Sea  at  Buchan  Haven  near  Peterhead.  The  Ugie  is  a  very  slow 
stream,  and  it  is  apt  to  overflow  after  falls  of  rain.  It  contains  an 
abundance  of  black  or  burn  trouts ;  but  few  salmon  are  found  in  it. 

The  Devavn  or  Doveran  rises  in  Aberdeenshire,  in  which  it  runs  N. 
for  about  7  miles,  then  N.  by  E.  through  Banfi*shire  for  about  5  miles, 
after  which  it  forms  the  boundaiy  of  the  two  counties  for  about  3 
miles,  and  re-enteiing  Aberdeenshire  has  a  cireuitous  course  of  18 
miles,  when  it  returns  to  the  border.  The  remainder  of  its  courae  ia 
partly  in  Banfishire  and  partly  on  the  border.  Its  whole  length  is 
about  51  miles.  It  is  a  rapid  stream,  flowing  for  a  considerable  part 
of  its  course  through  a  deep  naiTow  vale,  and  is  subject  to  serious 
floods.  One  of  its  principal  tributaries  is  the  Bogie  Water,  which 
joins  the  Deveron  near  Huntly.  Both  the  Bogie  and  the  Deveron 
contain  excellent  trout ;  pearls  of  trifling  value  are  sometimes  found 
in  the  Deveron.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Deveron  a  salmon  fishery  is 
carried  on.  The  bums  of  Turriff  and  King  Edward  (13  miles  and  9 
miles  long  respectively),  which  join  the  Deveron  on  the  right  bank, 
belong  to  Aberdeenshire ;  the  more  important  tributaries,  the  Black- 
water  and  the  Cantly,  which  join  it  on  the  left,  belong  wholly  or  chiefly 
to  Banffshire. 

Of  smaller  streams,  the  Cimdcn,  about  8  miles  long,  flows  into 
the  North  Sea  between  the  Ythan  and  the  Ugie;  and  the  Rathen,  11 
miles  long,  between  Caimbulg  Point  and  Kinnaird's  Head,  near  the 
town  of  Fraserburgh.  Aberdeenshire  does  not  contain  any  lakes  of  im- 
portance. They  have  been  already  mentioned  in  the  notice  of  the 
river  Dee.        . 

The  only  canal  in  the  county  is  the  Aberdeenshire  Canal,  opened  in 
1807,  which  begins  in  the  harbour  of  Aberdeen,  and  runs  up  the  valley 
of  the  Don  parallel  to  the  course  of  that  river  and  near  to  it  on  the 
right  bank,  and  terminates  at  Port  Elphinstone  in  Kintore  parish,  but 
close  to  the  town  of  Iverury;  its  length  is  184  miles.  A  tide-lock 
connects  the  canal  with  the  harbour  of  Aberdeen.  The  total  fall  is 
about  133  feet  to  high- water  mark  in  Aberdeen  harbour.  Lime,  coal, 
manure,  and  bark  are  carried  up ;  and  stone,  slate,  grain  and  meal, 
brought  down.  There  is  daily  communication  between  Aberdeen  and 
Port  Elphinstone. 

The  principal  roads  are:  1,  From  Edinburgh  by  Montrose  to 
Aberdeen  (entering  the  county  at  Dee  bridge  near  Aberdeen),  con- 
tinued by  Ellon  and  Cruden,  to  Peterhead,  and  thence  to  Fraserburgh. 
2,  From  Aberdeen  by  Old  Meldrum,  Turriff,  and  King  Edward 
(pronounced  Kinedart)  to  Banff.  3,  From  Aberdeen  by  Kintore, 
Inverury,  and  Huntly,  to  Elgin  and  Inverness.  4,  From  Aberdeen 
up  the  valley  of  the  Dee  by  Petereidter,  Drumoak,  Kincardine  O'Neil, 
Ballater,  and  TuUoch,  to  Castletoun  of  Braemar ;  and  thence  south- 
ward across  the  Grampians  to  Blair  GowTie  and  Perth.  6,  From 
Peterhead  by  Longside  and  Old  Deer  to  Banff.  The  Aberdeen  Railway 
traverses  the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  from  the  city  of  Aberdeen, 
and  is  continued  to  Perth.  A  part  of  the  Great  North  of  Scotland 
Railway  (Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Inverness)  is  now  being  constructed  at 
the  Aberdeen  end  of  the  line. 

Gtclogy,  Ac. — The  mountain  district  of  Braemar  is  chiefly  granitic ; 
the  mountains  frequently  present  tabular  summits  with  steep  preci- 
pitous sides.  Ben  Macdhui  has  precipices  of  more  than  1000  feet  high. 
Conic^  summits  are  not  so  frequent,  but  Cairn  Toul  and  Loch  na 
Gar  have  that  form.  At  the  foot  of  the  precipices  or  steeper  slopes 
considerable  masses  of  granitic  debris  are  observable.  The  granite 
of  Braemar  is  chiefly  pure ;  the  mica  is  the  least  of  its  constituent 
minerals :  the  felspar  and  quartz  are  in  about  equal  proportions. 
Some  of  the  granite  is  porphyritia  In  the  upper  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  Dee  a  large  mass  of  syenite  is  found ;  but  this  belongs  chiefly 
to  Perthshire.  The  neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen,  for  some  miles  around 
that  city,  especially  towards  the  west^  is  occupied  by  granite.  The 
principal  mass  forms  rounded  hiUs  west  of  Aberdeen  between  the  Don 
and  the  Dee,  and  extends  to  the  northward  of  the  Don.  The  granite 
is  quarried  in  large  quantities  (chiefly  of  gray  granite),  and  shipped  at 
Aberdeen  for  London  and  other  places.  Granite  is  also  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  Don,  and  of  its  tributary  the  Urie ;  near  the  banks  of 
the  Ythan ;  near  the  Doveran ;  and  in  the  parishes  of  Fraserbui^h, 
Longside,  and  Peterhead,  near  the  coast.  It  is  quarried  in  Drumblade 
and  Peterhead.  The  granite  is  frequently  found  disintegrated,  so  as 
to  be  easily  dug  into  by  the  pickaxe  and  spade;  yet  large  blocks  of 
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fine  building-stone,  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  the  weather,  are 
quarried  in  the  midst  of  a  mass  of  this  kind  of  rock. 

Syenite  is  found  in  the  parishes  of  Peterhead  and  Lonmay  near  the 
coast ;  in  Alford  and  Methlick  parishes  in  the  interior ;  near  the  head 
of  the  Don,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  county.  Gneiss  is  found  in  the 
districts  adjacent  to  the  granite,  but  not  in  great  quantity.  The 
predominant  rock  in  the  county  is  mica  slate.  In  the  parts  adjacent 
to  the  granite ;  it  is  quartzose  and  compact,  showing  a  tendency  to  pass 
into  gneiss,  or  altamating  with  that  rock.  Serpentine  and  primitive 
lime^no  are  found  in  a  few  places.  Clay  slate,  graywackd,  and 
graywackd  slate,  are  found  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county, 
adjoining  Banffshire.  Red  sandstone  (apparently  the  old  formation) 
is  found  in  the  same  district.  Trap  roeks  are  of  continual  occmTence 
in  the  inland  and  hilly  part  of  the  coimty ;  and  veins  or  dykes  of  trap 
are  observed  in  parts  near  the  east  coast. 

SoU  and  AffricnUutr. — The  soil  of  the  county  varies  much.  The 
notices  we  give  refer  to  parishes  which  may  be  considered  as  i*epre- 
senting  the  districts  of  the  county  in  which  they  are  respectively 
placed. 

The  united  parishes  of  Braemar  and  Crathie,  containing  about 
200,000  acres,  or  312  square  miles,  compi*eheud  the  highlands 
about  the  source  of  the  Dee.  This  district  has  a  variable  but  healthy 
climate,  and  is  watered  by  a  number  of  mountain-streams,  affluents 
of  the  Dee.  The  soil  is  loamy,  generally  dry,  resting  sometimes  on 
dry  yellow  clay,  but  more  frequently  on  ;'»ravel.  The  greater  part  of 
the  parish  is  imcultivated,  and  from  10,000  to  11,000  acres  are  covered 
with  wood.  The  natural  woods  consist  of  birch,  alder,  poplar,  and 
mountain-ash.  The  planted  woods  are  chiefly  larch  and  Scotch  firs. 
Some  of  the  latter  are  of  immense  size,  and  said  to  be  from  300  to 
400  years  old.  The  fir  timber  of  the  forest  of  Mar  is,  for  size  and 
quality,  the  first  in  the  British  Islands.  This  forest  is  well  stocked 
with  red-deer  and  roes  :  it  also  affords  good  pasturage.  The  quantity 
of  land  cultivated  is  but  small.  The  black-faced  or  Linton  is  the 
prevalent  breed  of  sheep ;  and  the  small  black-homed  the  prevalent 
breed  of  cattle.  The  adjacent  highland  pariah  of  Strathdon  (about 
67,300  acres,  or  105  square  miles)  has  less  natural  wood  ;  it  is  chiefly 
birch.  The  soil  in  the  strath  or  valley  of  the  Don  is  good  deep  loam, 
resting  chiefly  on  gravel.  On  the  tops  of  the  hills  are  peat-mosses  of 
considerable  extent.  The  quantity  of  arable  land  is  about  4500  Scotch 
acres,  and  there  are  3000  acres  of  plantation,  chiefly  larch  and  Scotch 
fir.  Agriculture  has  made  steady  progress,  and  much  land  has  been 
brought  into  cultivation  by  trenching  and  drainage.  Lime,  the 
general  manure,  is  dug  in  the  parish,  and  each  farm  has  commonly 
ita  lirao-kiln.  The  fjirm-houaes  are  commodious,  and  the  offices  are 
of  a  superior  description,  built  of  stone  and  lime,  with  slated  roofs. 
Tliere  are  several  threshing-mills,  water  being  the  moving  force. 

The  parishes  of  Lumphanrm,  Blincardino  O'Neil,  Alford,  and 
Tough,  form  a  considerable  district  between  the  Don  and  the 
Dec,  midway  between  the  sources  of  those  rivers  and  their  outfalL 
The  area  is  about  40,000  acres,  of  which  about  two-fifths  are  under 
the  plough,  and  about  6300  acres  are  occupied  by  plantations.  The 
average  size  of  the  farms  is  about  100  acres;  but  there  are  many  *  crofts' 
or  snudl  farms  of  10  or  less  acres.  A  considerable  part  of  the  arable 
land  is  inclosed,  and  divided  by  dry  stone  walls.  Thorn  hedges  have 
been  introduced.  A  considerable  quantity  of  lean  stock  is  reared  for 
the  English  markets.  They  are  usually  brought  to  market  at  three 
years  old.  The  cattle  are  chiefly  the  long-homed  black  or  brown 
Aberdeenshire  breed ;  crossed  sometimes  with  the  West  Highl  md 
and  occasionally  with  the  Teeswater  breed;  sometimes  witii  the 
Qalloway  bull.  The  horses  are  of  the  old  small-sized  hardy  breed 
of  the  district,  or  of  larger  breeds  introduced  from  the  soutL  The 
plantations  are  chiefly  of  Scotch  fir  and  larch. 

Cruden,  Slains,  and  Foveran,  lie  on  the  coast,  south  of  Peterhead, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tthan ;  and  Logie  Buehan  and  Ellon  adjoin 
them  on  the  inland  side.  These  five  parishes  form  a  district  extend- 
ing along  the  coast  for  about  14  miles;  and  stretching  in  some 
parts  8  or  9  miles  inland:  the  area  is  about  100  square  miles,  or 
64,000  acres ;  probably  four-fifths  are  under  cultivation.  The  wood- 
lands, which  are  chiefly  in  the  parish  of  Ellon,  do  not  exceed  300 
acres.  The  wood  is  chiefly  larch  and  Scotch  fir.  The  soil  varies 
much :  in  the  northern  part  of  Ellon  it  is  chiefly  a  loose,  black,  peaty 
earth,  with  a  plentiful  admixture  of  white  sand,  resting  on  a  white 
gravelly  subsoil,  and  of  a  very  unproductive  charsrcter.  In  the  eastern 
part  of  the  same  parish  the  soil  is  a  deep  clay,  retentive  and  unpro- 
ductive ;  but  in  the  south,  near  the  banks  of  the  Tthan  and  its  affluents, 
the  soil  is  more  fertile.  In  the  parish  of  Slains  the  soil  is  chiefly  clay; 
but  there  is  a  considerable  tract  of  fertile  loam.  The  cultivation  of 
turnips  has  been  greatly  extended  for  the  fattening  of  steck  for  the 
London  market.  The  breed  of  horses  has  been  improved  by  the 
introduction  of  superior  Clydesdale  mares  and  other  west-country 
breeds.  The  cattle  were  formerly  chiefly  of  the  Aberdeenshire 
homed  and  Angus  polled  breeds,  but  of  late  years  the  Teeswater 
short-horned  cattle  have  been  gaining  ground,  being  valued  as 
attaining  te  earlier  maturity  and  greater  size.  Sheep-farming  is  not 
much  attended  te.  The  farm-houses  of  modem  erection  are  generally 
of  two  steries,  built  of  stene  ond  lime  and  covered  with  slate,  neatly 
finished  and  comfortably  fitted  up,  and  approached  by  smooth  roads 
of  easy  ascent    The  formation  of  new  turnpike-roads  and  the  improve- 


ment of  other  roads  have  been  important  aids  to  the  general  advance- 
ment of  agriculture. 

DivisUmt,  Towns,  Ac, — ^The  county  comprehends  the  five  ancient 
districts  of  Mar,  Formartin,  Buchsn,  Qarioch,  and  Strathbogie,  not  at 
present  recognised  for  any  adminisiarative  purposes.  Mar  is  that  part 
of  the  county  which  lies  south  of  the  Don ;  Braemar  being  a  subdivi- 
sion. It  gives  the  title  of  Earl  te  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Erskine. 
Formartin  or  Formartine  comprises  the  coast  between  the  Don  and 
the  Ythan,  and  inland  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Ythan  to  the  border  of 
Banffshire  :  it  gives  the  title  of  ^count  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen.  The 
district  of  Buehan  comprehends  that  part  of  the  county  which  lies 
north  and  north-east  of  the  Ythan.  The  title  of  Earl  of  Buehan  still 
belongs  to  a  branch  of  the  Erskine  family.  Garioch  is  an  inland  district 
about  the  Urie  and  its  feeders ;  and  Strathbogie  an  inland  district^ 
comprehending,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  valley  of  the  Bone,  one  of 
the  affluents  of  the  Deveron,  and  including  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
Deveron  itself  near  the  junction  of  the  Bogie. 

The  county  contains  the  citv  and  royal  and  parliamentary  bui^h  of 
Aberdeen  ;  the  royal  and  parliamentary  burghs  of  Inverury,  Kintore, 
and  Peterhead  ;  the  burghs  of  barony  of  Charlestown,  Fr^^jserbubgh, 
HUNTLY,  Old  Meldrum,  Rosehearty,  and  Turriff.  Of  those  places 
printed  in  smaU  capitals  an  account  will  be  found  under  their  respec- 
tive titles ;  the  others  we  notice  here. 

Ckariestovm,  or  Charletton,  distinguished  as  Charleston  of  Aboyne,  a 
burgh  of  barony  in  the  parish  of  Aboyne,  is  situated  on  a  small  stream 
which  falls  at  a  short  distance  from  the  village  into  the  river  Deo,  and 
is  about  204  miles  W.  from  Aberdeen.  The  population  of  the  burgh 
of  Charlestown  in  1841  was  260 ;  that  of  the  parish  of  Aboyne  was 
1138.  The  parish  church  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the 
village.  There  is  also  a  Free  church.  Fairs  for  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses,  are  held  here  in  February,  April,  June,  July,  October,  and 
November.  Near  the  village  is  a  suspension-bridge  over  the  Dee, 
erected  in  the  place  of  one  destroyed  by  the  floods  in  1829.  On 
MuUach's  Hill,  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Charlestown,  are  several  of 
the  tumuli  called  caima 

Inverury f  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh  in  the  parish  of  Inverury, 
is  about  15  miles  N.W.  from  Aberdeen  on  the  road  to  Elgin.  Its 
charter  as  a  royal  burgh  was  granted  by  Queen  Mary  in  1558.  The 
population  of  the  parliamentary  burgh  in  1851  was  2264.  It  is 
governed  by  a  provost  and  eight  coimcillors ;  and  unites  with  Banff, 
CuUen,  Elgin.  Kintore,  and  Peterhead,  in  returning  one  member  to  the 
Imperial  Parhament.  Besides  the  parish  church,  there  are  Free  church, 
Methodist,  Independent,  Episcopal,  and  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  an 
Episcopalian  school,  and  a  savings  bank.  Inverury  is  lighted  with  gas. 
Numerous  fairs  for  cattle,  horses,  and  grain  are  held  in  the  course  of 
the  year,     ^he  canal  from  Aberdeen  terminates  at  Inverury. 

KintorCf  a  very  ancient  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh  in  the  parish 
of  Kintore,  12  miles  N.W.  from  Abeideen.  The  burgh  had  ite  charter 
from  James  IV.  in  1506.  The  population  of  the  burgh  in  1851  was 
476.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  provost  and  12  councillors,  and  con- 
jointly with  Banff,  Cullen,  Elgm,  Inverury,  and  Peterhead,  returns  one 
member  to  the  Imperial  Paniaiinent.  Kintore  consiste  chiefly  of  one 
street,  running  from  a  bridge  over  the  Tuach  bum,  which  here  falls 
into  the  river  Don.  A  bridge  crosses  the  Torry  bum,  which  joins  the 
Tuach,  and  two  bridges  cross  the  Aberdeen  Canal.  There  are  here  the 
parish  church,  which  will  accommodate  700  persons,  a  Free  church,  a 
I  parochial  school,  a  library,  and  a  savings  bank.  A  cattle  fair  is  held 
nere  on  the  fourth  Monday  in  October.  The  town-house  is  a  respect- 
able building.  Port  Elphinstone,  a  landing  place  on  the  Aberdeen 
Canal,  is  in  the  parish  of  Kintore,  though  comprehended  in  the  burgh 
of  Inverury.  By  the  canal,  lime  is  imported,  and  granite  is  exported 
At  Port  Elphinstone  are  grain-mills,  saw-mills,  and  timber-yards. 
Near  Kintore,  on  the  south,  are  the  remains  of  Hall-forest  Castle,  said 
to  have  been  built  bv  King  Robert  Bruce.  It  is  a  square  building,  still 
of  considerable  height,  but  once  of  much  larger  dimensions. 

Mddrum,  or  Old  Meldrum,  is  a  burgh  of  barony,  in  the  parish  of 
Meldrum  or  Methelnie,  district  of  Qarioch,  18  miles  N.N.W.  from 
Aberdeen.  The  population  of  the  town  was  1102  in  1841 ;  it  is  now 
1300.  It  dates  as  a  burgh  from  1672,  but  there  are  no  magistrates. 
Some  of  the  houses  are  upwards  of  a  century  old  Besides  the  parish 
church,  there  are  a  Free  church,  United  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal 
chapels,  two  partly  endowed  schools,  and  a  savings  bank.  There  is  a 
weekly  market  on  Saturday  for  provisions ;  and  markets  or  fairs  for 
cattle,  horses,  and  grain,  are  held  in  January,  Februaiy,  May,  Augueti 
and  November.  The  inhabitante  are  chiefly  dependent  on  agriculture. 
Brewing  and  distilling  are  carried  on.  Some  of  the  inhabitante  are 
employed  in  weaving,  and  in  the  knitting  of  worsted  stockings.  A 
Roman  encampment  has  been  traced  in  the  parish. 

Rosehearty,  a  fishing  village  and  a  bui^h  of  barony,  in  Pitsligo  parish, 
is  situated  on  the  Moray  Frith,  4  miles  W.  from  Fraserburgh,  and 
46  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Aberdeen.  The  population  of  the  burgh  in 
1841  was  750.  It  consiste  of  several  small  greets,  mostly  mnning 
parallel  wiUi  the  beach.  The  pariah  church  is  a  short  distance  inlan<^ 
with  a  handsome  school-house  adjacent.  In  the  viUage  are  a  Free 
church,  a  United  Presbyterian  church,  a  female  school,  and  several 
friendly  societies  A  small  public  library  is  attached  to  the  parish 
SohooL  ^^^  harbour,  which  is  of  solid  masonry,  affords  convenient 
gL  2^r  to  fishing-boate,  and  admite  vesselB  of  70  tons  burden.    The 
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inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  fishing.  From  July  to  September 
there  is  an  active  herring-Sfihery,  employing  from  40  to  50  boats,  and 
several  ^oops.  In  spring  a  number  of  boats  go  to  the  island  of  Tyree 
for  the  cod  and  ling  fidiery,  and  return  by  Glasgow,  exchanging  their 
fish  for  coals.  Fish  are  cured  in  the  Tillage  for  the  Glasgow,  Edin- 
buiigh,  and  X^ondon  markets.  Boat-building  is  carried  on.  Fairs  are 
held  on  lie  first  Tuesdays  of  May,  July,  and  October. 

Turriff f  a  small  burgh  of  barony,  in  tiie  parish  of  Turriff,  Is  about 
40  miles  N.N.W.  from  Aberdeen.  The  population  of  the  town  in 
1841  was  1309.  An  hospital  or  almshouse  was  founded  here  in  1272 
by  Alexander  Cumyn,  Earl  of  Buchan.  The  remains  of  the  old  church, 
built  before  the  Beformation,  stand  in  the  burial-ground.  The  old 
belfry  has  been  repaired,  and  contains  the  parish  bell  and  clock.  The 
present  parish  church  was  erected  in  1794,  and  enlarged  in  1830. 
There  are  an  Episcopal  chapel  and  a  Free  church.  The  grammar 
school  of  Turriff,  now  the  parochial  school,  had  a  good  reputation  in 
the  16th  century  :  it  is  still  well  attended.  There  are  a  parish  library 
and  a  savings  bank.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  has  many 
good  houses  and  shops.  A  cross  of  considerable  antiquity  stuids  in 
the  principal  street.  Linen  bleaching  is  carried  on  to  a  small  extent 
There  is  a  small  wooUen-oloth  maniliacture.  Eight  fairs  for  cattle, 
horses,  and  sheep  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Figs  are  reared 
in  considerable  numbers  for  the  supply  of  pork  to  the  London  market. 
Near  Turriff  is  a  substantial  stone  bridge  over  the  Doveron,  erected  in 
1826  at  a  cost  of  25002. 

The  following  villages  may  be  noticed,  the  populations  are  those  of 
1841  :— 

BaUcUer,  in  Glenmuick  parish,  414  miles  W.  from  Aberdeen,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Bee,  population  371,  is  of  recent  origin,  and  is  much 
resorted  to,  on  aooount  of  the  beauty  of  the  situation  and  the  mineral 
springs  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  houses  are  regularly  built,  and 
neatly  fitted  up  for  lodgers.  The  parish  church  is  in  the  village,  and 
there  is  a  post-office.  Fairs  for  hiring  servants  are  held  on  the  firat 
Tuesday  of  May,  old  style,  and  on  the  Baturday  before  November  22nd 
— for  wool  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  June — and  for  cattle  and  sheep  on  the 
second  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  September,  old  style.  The  springs  or 
wells  of  Pananich,  about  two  miles  east  from  the  church,  are  four  in 
number,  all  chalybeate,  stimulant,  and  tonic:  there  are  lodgings  at 
the  wells,  and  also  hot,  cold,  and  shower  baths.  Boddam,  or  Boddan, 
3  miles  S.  from  Peterhead,  population  526,  chiefly  fishermen.  Boddam 
is  near  Buchan-head,  on  which  there  ia  a  lighthouse  of  granite  118  feet 
high,  built  in  1824,  on  an  island  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a 
beach  of  round  stones,  separating  the  north  and  south  boat-harbours 
of  Boddam :  the  south  harbour  will  receive  ships  of  a  moderate 
draught  of  water.  Newhurgh,  in  Foveran  parish,  in  the  district  of 
Ellon,  10  miles  N.  from  Aberdeen:  population  893.  The  houses  are 
substantial  and  commodious.  The  village  stands  on  the  bum  of 
Foveran,  near  its  junction  with  the  Tthan,  the  mouth  of  which  forms 
the  port  of  Newbuigh,  to  which  a  few  small  vessels  belong.  They 
import  coal,  lime,  timber,  and  bones ;  and  export  grain  and  cattle,  the 
latter  to  London.  Stricken,  or  Mornumdf  population  681,  and  New 
Leeds,  population  203,  are  in  the  parish  of  Strichen,  in  the  district  of 
Buchan.  Strichen  has  a  neat  town-house,  a  commodious  parish  church, 
a  Free  church,  and  a  Roman  Cathelic  chapel.  The  village  was  laid  out 
in  1764,  and  ia  regularly  built,  with  a  number  of  goo^  commodious, 
slated  houses.  Weaving  is  earned  on  to  some  extent.  Fairs  for  cattle 
and  horses  are  held  in  January,  March,  May,  July,  August,  and 
November.  At  New  Iieeds  is  a  chapel  for  United  Presbyterians. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  manufactures.  Stuartjleldf 
or  SUwartfidd,  in  the  parie^  of  Old  Deer,  in  the  district  of  Buchan : 
population  614.  Several  persons  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
linen  yam  in  the  village ;  and  in  it  or  in  other  parts  of  the  parish  are 
lint-mills,  i^nd  mills  for  making  woollen  cloth  and  yam  for  stockings. 
The  United  Presbyterians  have  a  chapeL 

The  county  is  for  the  most  part  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Synod  of  Aberdeen,  which  comprehends,  in  addition,  nearly  the  whole 
of  Banffshire  and  part  of  Kincardineshire.  The  number  of  parishes 
wholly  or  partly  in  this  county,  according  to  the  Population  Returns 
of  1841,  is  88.  These  are  parishes  both  for  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
purposes.  There  are  besides  14  quoad  sacra  parishes,  that  is,  districts 
constituting  distinct  parishes  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  alone.  In 
Aberdeenshire  there  are  about  70  cong^regations  of  the  Free  Church, 
about  20  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod,  and  several  of  other 
Presbyterian  Dissenters,  Independents,  and  Roman  Catholics.  The 
Unitarians  have  a  chapel  in  Aberdeen.  St.  Mary's  College,  at  Blairs, 
near  Aberdeen,  is  an  institution  founded  in  1827,  for  the  training  of 
candidates  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in  Scotland.  It  is 
under  the  care  of  a  Principal,  a  procurator,  and  three  professors,  and 
had  45  students  in  1851.  The  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  has  a  large 
body  of  adherents  in  the  north-eastern  portion  of  Scotland.  The 
diocese  of  Aberdeen  contains  21  congregations ;  several  of  these  have 
existed  from  the  period  of  the  first  reformation.  Aberdeenshire 
is  well  supplied  with  schools. 

There  are  a  county  prison  and  a  bridewell  at  Aberdeen,  and  small 
burgh  prisons  at  Old  Aberdeen,  Old  Meldrum,  Inverury,  Kintore, 
Peterhead,  Fraserbui^gh,  and  Turriff;  but  these  are  used  only  occa- 
sionally and  for  very  brief  confinements  There  is  also  a  new  prison 
at  Peterhead,  which  town  is  the  seat  of  a  sheriff  oourt.    The  county 


of  Aberdeen  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The 
number  of  electors  in  1852  was  4022.  Peterhead,  Inverury,  and 
Kintore  are  included  in  the  Elgin  district  of  burghs,  which  returns 
one  member;  the  other  burghs  of  the  district  are  Elgin,  Oullen,  and 
Banff.     [8u  Supplimknt.]     • 

History  and  Antiquities. — ^Of  the  most  ancient  period  of  its  history 
Aberdeenshire  contains  various  monuments ;  such  as  cairns,  barrows, 
Druidical  stones,  and  the  structures  called  Picts'  houses.  There  are 
some  ancient  camps,  supposed  to  be  Roman.  A  singular  monument 
called  the  Maiden  Stone  is  found  in  Chapel  of  Ghuioph  parish.  It  is 
a  stone  pillar,  10  feet  above  groimd,  and  supposed  to  be  imbedded 
6  feet  below  the  surface;  it  is  nearly  8  feet  broad  and  1  foot 
thick,  marked  wiUi  hieroglvphie  or  other  characters,  supposed  to  be 
Danish.  In  the  parish  oi  Aooyne  and  Glentanner  are  the  remains  of 
a  Picts*  house,  a  circular  inclosure  of  stones  regularly  laid  without 
cement,  and  partly  imbedded  in  the  rock.  The  inclosure,  which  is 
88  feet  in  diamet^,  is  on  the  top  of  a  hill  called  Knockbeg :  it  is  con- 
nected with  oUiers  of  a  similar  character  by  two  parallel  dykes  forming 
an  inclosed  way  or  avenue,  the  main  line  of  which  may  be  traced  for 
nearly  50  miles,  near  the  north  bank  of  the  Dee ;  some  branches  diverge 
in  a  direction  traversing  the  river  and  the  Grampian  Mountains. 

Aberdeenshire  was  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Cruden,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  11th  century,  between  the  Scots  and  the  Danes  under  Canute, 
afterwards  king  of  England.  In  the  14th  century  Robert  Bmce 
marched  into  Aberdeenshire  to  chastise  Comyn,  or  Cumin,  Earl  of 
Buchan,  whom  he  defeated.  In  1411,  during  the  captivity  of  King 
James  I.,  and  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  the  battle  of  Harlaw 
was  fought  in  Chapel  of  Garioch  parish.  In  1644  Montrose  defeated 
the  Covenanters  under  Burley,  not  far  from  Aberdeen,  which  he 
entered.  Monk  occupied  Aberdeen  in  1651 ;  and  the  troops  of  the 
Pretender,  imder  Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  occupied  and  levied  contribu- 
tions on  it  in  1745.  A  detachment  of  the  royal  forces,  sent  &om  the 
north  by  Lord  Loudon  to  relieve  the  town,  was  defeated  at  Inverury. 

The  principal  memorials  of  the  middle  ages  in  the  county  are  the 
ruins  of  feudal  castles.  On  the  north  coast,  between  Fraserburgh  and 
Banff,  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Dundargue,  situated  on 
a  rock  which  rises  &om  the  sea  to  the  height  of  above  60  feet,  and  is 
connected  with  the  mainland  at  high-water  only  by  a  narrow  ledge 
of  rock.  Here  Henry  de  Beaumont,  the  English  Earl  of  Buchan,  was 
besieged  by  Sir  Andrew  Murray,  r^ent  of  Scotland  during  the  cap- 
tivity of  David  II.  On  the  same  coast,  near  Banff,  are  the  remains  of 
Ken-Edgar  Castle,  once  the  seat  of  the  Comyns,  Earls  of  Buchan. 
Pitsligo  and  Pittulie  castles  are  both  on  the  coast  near  Fraserbui^h. 
Craigston  Castle,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  builV  in  the  17th 
century  by  one  of  the  Urquharts  of  Cromarty,  is  a  fine  old  building  in 
good  preservation.  Fedderate  Castle,  near  New  Deer,  was  a  fortress 
of  considerable  strength.  On  the  eastern  coast  are  the  ruins  of  Slains 
Castle,  once  the  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Errol,  demolished  in  1594,  by 
order  of  James  VI. ;  and  on  the  north-eastern  bank  of  the  Tthan 
stands  Fyvie  Castle,  one  of  the  finest  gothic  edifices  in  the  coimty. 
There  are  numerous  other  ruins  of  ancient  castles  or  towers.  The 
monastic  and  other  ecclesiastical  remains  are  very  few.  Near  the 
village  of  Old  Deer  are  the  ruins  of  a  Cistercian  abbey,  and  in  Fyvie 
parish  are  the  remains  of  a  priory  of  Tyronenses,  said  to  have  been 
rounded  by  Feiyus  Earl  of  Buchan  near  the  close  of  the  12th  century. 

ABERITRAW.    [Anglesbt.] 

ABERFORD.    rYoBKSHiBE.] 

ABERGAVENNY,  Monmouthshire,  a  market  town,  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  and  hundred  of  Abergavenny,  is 
picturesquely  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Usk  ^nd 
Gavenny,  in  the  range  of  meadows,  surrounded  by  several  loft>  hills, 
in  51''  49'  N.  lat,  S''  2'  W.  long. ;  distant  14  miles  W.  by  K  from 
Monmouth,  and  148  miles  W.N.W.  from  London.  The  population  in 
1851  was  4797.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Monmouth,  and  diocese  of  Llandaff.  Abei*gavenny  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  26  parishes,  with  an  area  of  53,600  acres,  and  a  popidation  in 
1851  of  17,664. 

The  town  is  long  and  sti^aggling,  the  streets  narrow,  and  the  houses 
irregularly  built;  but  considerable  improvements  have  been  made  by 
enlai^ng  the  market-place  and  removing  projections.  There  is  a 
fine  old  bridge,  of  15  arches,  over  the  Usk ;  idso  the  remains  of  a 
castle,  and  of  a  Benedictine  priory  foimded  soon  after  tiie  Conquest 
The  church,  an  ancient  and  spacious  structure,  has  some  interesting 
architectural  features ;  in  the  interior  are  sevenil  curious  old  monu- 
ments. There  are  in  the  parish  a  district  church,  called  Trinity 
Church,  two  chapels  for  Baptists,  and  one  each  for  Independents, 
Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics.  The  grammar-school,  founded  in 
1543,  had  27  scholars  in  1850.  There  are  National  and  British  schools, 
and  a  savings  bank.  The  principal  trade  is  in  wool,  of  which  a  con- 
siderable quantify  is  sold  in  the  market  in  the  months  of  June  and 
July.  There  are  extensive  collieries  and  iron-works  in  the  neighbour- 
ing district.  The  market  is  held  on  Tuesday.  The  Monmouthshire 
and  Brecon  canal  passes  near  the  town,  and  gives  considerable  facilities 
for  trade.  A  county  court  is  held  in  t^e  town.  Abergavenny  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  Roman  station  of  Gbbannium,  so  called  from 
the  river  Gobannius  (Gavenny).  The  town  once  possessed  a  charter 
of  incorporation,  which  was  forfeited  in  the  reign  of  William  III. 
The  Abergavenny  Cymreigyddon  Society,  establiSied  in  1832,  for  the 
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cultivation  of  the  study  of  the  Welsh  language,  literature,  and  muBic, 
and  the  encouragement  of  native  manu&ctures  and  industryi  is  an 
important  and  influential  institution.  The  annual  festival,  which  is 
attended  by  persons  from  all  parts  of  Wales,  is  held  in  October,  in  a 
hall  built  for  the  purpose,  whidi  is  capable  of  containing  2000  persons. 
The  sceneiy  around  Abergavenny  is  veiy  beautiful,  and  there  are 
many  excellent  seats  in  the  vicinity. 

(Cliffe's  Book  of  South  Wales.) 

ABERGELE.    [Denbighshire.] 

ABERGWILLI.    [Caebuarthei^shire.] 

ABERNETHY.    [l>ERTH8HmE.] 

ABERYSTWITH,  Cardiganshire,  a  market  town  and  port,  munici- 
pal and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in 
the  parish  of  Llanbadem  Yawr/and  hundred  of  Qeneur  Qlynn,  stands 
on  a  gentle  eminence  on  the  coast,  near  the  outlet  of  the  joint  streams 
of  the  Ystwith  and  Rheidiol,  in  62'  24'  N.  lat,  4°  5'  W.  long.,  distant 
89  miles  N.E.  from  Cardigan,  and  208  miles  W.N.W.  from  London : 
the  population  of  the  parliamentary  borough  in  1851  was  5231.  The 
town  is  governed  by  four  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  one  of 
whom  is  mayor;  and  in  conjunction  with  Cardigan,  Adpar,  and 
Lampeter,  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The 
living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Cardigan,  and 
diocese  of  St.  Asaph.  Aberystwith  Union  contains  80  parishes,  with 
a  population  in  1851  of  28,703. 

The  town  was  formerly  defended  by  walls  and  by  a  castle,  but  these 
are  now  in  ruins.  The  streets  are  rather  narrow,  but  tolerably  well 
paved  and  lighted.  Under  a  recent  act  obtained  for  the  general 
improvement  of  the  town,  the  sewerage  has  been  much  improved, 
and  an  abundant  supply  of  water  brought  from  three  different 
sources.  Since  the  erection  of  the  pier,  theharbour  can  accommodate 
vessels  of  500  tons  burden.  Upwards  of  15,000^.  have  been  expende.l 
on  the  improvement  of  the  harbour,  towards  which  the  late  Duke  of 
Newcastle  contributed  lOOOZ.,  and  the  borough  and  county  members 
500Z.  each.  The  church,  erected  in  1838,  contains  1100  sittings,  of  which 
529  are  free.  In  the  school-house,  which  is  licensed  for  the  piurpose, 
service  is  performed  in  Welsh.  There  are  places  of  worship  for 
Wesleyan  and  Calvinistic  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptists. 
There  are  in  the  town  a  grammar,  a  National,  and  an  Infant  school ; 
an  infirmary ;  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  for  the  Principality,  and  a 
savings  banL  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town.  A  new  town-hall 
has  been  recently  erected.  The  *  Public  Rooms,'  erected  in  1820,  in 
the  Grecian  style,  contain  an  assembly  and  promenade  room,  a  reading 
room,  and  a  bjlliard  room.  Aberystwith  is  a  busy  place,  and  the  trade 
of  the  port  is  increasing.  The  number  of  vessek  registered  at  the 
port  on  December  31st,  1851,  was  227 ;  the  aggregate  tonnage  was 
13,876.  During  1851  there  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port — in  the 
coasting  trade,  inwards,  641  vessels,  tonnage  21,571 ;  outwards,  245 
vessels,  tonnage  9541 :  in  the  colonial  trade,  inwards,  12  British  vessels, 
tonnage  2054 ;  outwards,  4  British  vessels,  tonnage  880 :  in  the  foreign 
trade,  1  British  vessel  inwards,  tonnage  SCT.  The  amount  of  Customs 
duties  received  at  the  port  during  the  year  ending  5th  January,  1851, 
was  1481  19«.  Id.  There  are  regular  traders  to  London,  Bristol,  and 
Liverpool.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  some  extent.  Oak-bark 
and  lead  ore  are  exported ;  coal,  iron,  and  provisions  are  the  imports. 
There  is  a  good  fishery.  Aberystwith  is  much  resorted  to  in  the 
summer  for  sea-bathing ;  and  ample  accommodation  is  provid<ed  for 
visitors  in  hotels,  long  terraces  of  handsome  lodging-houses,  baths,  and 
libraries  The  beach  is  convenient,  and  there  are  excellent  public  walks. 
Contiguous  to  the  town  is  i^  chalybeate  spring.  On  the  beach  are  found 
cornelians  and  other  agates,  which  are  in  request  with  visitors,  and  give 
employment  to  a  good  many  lapidaries  and  jewellers  in  ^e  town. 
Races  are  held  annually  for  two  days  in  September,  about  3  miles 
from  Aberystwith.     [See  Cardioanshibe  in  Supplement.] 

(Cliffe's  Book  of  South  Wales;  Cox's  Guide  to  Aberiistwith ;  Com- 
munication from  Aherysttnth.) 

ABINGDON,  Berkshire,  the  county  town,  a  market  town,  mimicipal 
and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the 
hundred  of  Hormer,  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Ock 
and  the  Thames,  just  above  where  the  Wilts  and  Berks  canal  joins  the 
Thames,  in  51"  41'  N.  lat.,  1"  18'  W.  long. ;  distant  26  miles  N.W. 
from  Reading,  and  56  miles  W.N.W.  from  London  by  road.  Abingdon 
Road  Station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  (Oxford  branch),  which 
is  2|  miles  from  the  town,  is  56  miles  distant  from  London.  The 
popiilation  of  the  parliamentary  borough  in  1851  was  5954.  The 
town  is  governed  by  four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors,  of  whom 
one  is  mayor ;  and  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
The  living  of  St.  Nicholas  is  a  rectory,  that  of  St.  Helen's  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Berks,  and  diocese  of  Oxford.  Abingdon 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  88  parishes,  with  an  area  of  60,750  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  20,938. 

Abingdon  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  Some  have  carried  back  its 
origin  to  the  time  of  the  Britons.  It  received  its  name  of  Abbandun,  or 
Abbendon,  the  town  of  the  abbey,  from  the  removal  hither  of  a  monas- 
tery previously  fixed  at  Bagley  Wood  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was 
a  place  of  considerable  importance  in  the  period  of  the  Sa^on  Hep- 
tarchy; and  Offa,  King  of  Mercia^  had  a  palace  here.  The  abbey,  which 
was  founded  in  the  12th  century,  flourished  imder  the  f&V'our  of 
successive  princes ;  and  its  revenues,  at  the  dissolution    f  religious 


hotises,  amounted  to  nearly  20002.  per  annum.  Henry  I.  was  educated 
in  it.  A  gateway  by  St  Nicholas  Church,  and  two  or  three  apartments 
are  all  that  remain  of  the  abbey.  The  town  is  tolerably  well  built>  the 
streets  are  spacious,  diverging  from  the  market-place,  and  are  well 
paved  and  lighted  with  gas ;  the  supply  of  water  is  good ;  and  the 
town  is  well  drained.  In  the  market-house,  which  is  a  substantial 
structure  of  freestone,  is  a  spacious  hall  for  transacting  public  business. 
The  Union  workhouse,  a  lai*ge  brick  building,  was  erected  in  1886, 
and  was  the  first  completed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Poor-Law 
Am^dment  Act.  The  coimty  jail  was  erected  in  1811,  at  a  cost  of 
26,0002.  The  quarter  sessions  for  the  comity,  the  sumnter  assizes,  and 
a  county  court,  are  held  here.  Abingdon  obtained  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  1657.  There  are  two  churches, 
St.  Helen's  and  St.  Nicholas ;  St.  Nicholas  is  the  older  church,  soma 
portions  of  it  being  of  Norman  date.  St.  Helen's  is  much  lai^ger, 
and  has  been  a  very  handsome  edifice;  it  has  been  greviously 
disfigured  by  various  barbarous  alterations,  but  within  the  last  five 
years  has  been  partially  restored  internally.  There  are  two  chapels 
for  Baptists,  and  one  each  for  Independents,  Quakers,  and  Wesleyan 
Methodists.  The  free  grammar  school,  founded  in  1568,  has  been 
in  great  part  rebuilt,  and  a  handsome  dining-hall  erected  by  the  Rev. 
W.  A.  Strange,  D.D.,  the  head  master ;  it  has  an  income  of  about  1202. 
from  endowment,  and  had  63  scholars  in  1852,  being  the  number  to 
whom  the  school  is  free.  The  school  possesses  eight  scholarships  to 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  There  are  also  National  and  British  schools, 
and  some  other  foundations  for  the  purposes  of  education.  There 
are  several  alms-houses,  in  the  chief  of  which  (Christ's  Hospital)  32 
poor  persons  are  supported.  The  trade  of  Abingdon  consists  of  malting, 
hemp-dressing,  and  a  little  carpet  and  sack  making ;  two  considerable 
manufactures  of  clothing  employ  upwards  of  1000  persons.  The 
markets  days  are  Monday  and  Friday.  There  are  eight  fidrs  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  The  corn-market  is  large.  Capacious  wharfs  and 
warehouses  have  been  erected  at  the  entry  of  the  Wilts  and  Berks 
Canal  into  the  Thames. 

(Lysons's  Magna  Britannia;  Communication  from  Abingdon.) 

ABIPONIANS,  an  aboriginal  tribe  of  South  America,  who  formerly 
occupied  part  of  the  province  of  Chaco,  a  country  about  800  leagues 
long  and  100  leagues  broad,  lying  about  the  centre  of  Paraguay,  near 
the  parallel  of  28*  south.  The  Mokoby,  a  powerful  tribe,  whose  rela- 
tionship to  the  Abiponians  is  proved  by  the  resemblance  of  their 
language  (Adelung's  '  Mithridates'),  still  inhabit  the  interior  of  the 
province  of  Chaco,  on  the  banks  of  the  Vermejo  and  Ypita  rivers, 
which  are  tributaries  to  the  great  Paraguay.  The  Abiponians,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  being  defeated  by  the  Mokoby,  who 
were  more  numerous,  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
Spaniards ;  and,  finally,  to  escape  &om  their  vindictive  enemies,  the 
greater  part  of  them  went  eastward  in  1770,  and,  crossing  the  river 
Parana,  established  the  colony  of  Las  Gkrzas.  Here  they  have  retained 
nearly  all  their  original  usages.  There  are  three  divisions  of  the 
Abipones :  the  Naquegt^nguehee,  the  Ruecahee,  and  the  Jaconaiga. 
When  Dobrizhoffer  was  acquainted  with  the  Abiponians,  they  were 
chiefly  in  Chaco ;  he  describes  them  as  a  well-made,  tall,  handsome 
race  of  men,  wi^  faces  of  the  European  form,  and  a  complexion 
rather  light-coloured.  Their  bodies  are  robust,  capable  of  enduring 
fatigue  and  all  the  changes  of  temperature.  According  to  the  Jesuit 
missionary,  Dobrizhoffer,  our  chief  authority,  they  are  the  most 
wonderful  people  in  the  world.  An  Abiponian,  almost  100  years  old, 
will  leap  on  his  horse  as  nimbly  as  a  boy,  and  sit  there  for  hours. 
His  teetn  and  sight  are  unimpaired  at  this  advanced  age ;  a  man  who 
dies  at  80  is  considered  to  have  come  to  an  untimely  end.  However, 
the  good  missionary  remarks  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Paraguay  are 
not  quite  so  wonderful  as  the  Abiponians,  for  the  pedestrian  nations 
are  le^  long-lived  than  the  equ^rian.  One  curious  feature  in  the 
character  of  the  Abiponians  is  their  skill  in  horsemanship.  The  horse, 
as  is  well  known,  was  introduced  into  South  America  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  from  them  stolen  by  the  Abiponians.  They  soon  became  so 
expert  in  the  management  of  this  animal,  that,  irauing  from  their 
distant  retreats,  they  crossed  dry  deserts,  or  extensive  swamps,  with 
equal  ease  and  darmg ;  and,  after  a  journey  of  surprising  rapidity, 
would  fall  on  the  Spaniards,  when  least  expected,  and  massacre  all 
before  them. 

Dobrizhoffer  went  to  South  America  in  1749,  and  stayed  there  18 
years.  His  account  of  the  Abiponians  is  exceedingly  minute,  and  even 
tedious ;  and  though  it  no  doubt  contains  many  curious  and  interest- 
ing facts,  it  is  not  possible  to  read  it  without  a  considerable  portion  of 
scepticism. 

(Martin  Dobrizhoffer's  Account  of  tJie  AhiponianSf  London  trans- 
lation, 1822 ;  Latin  original,  Vienna,  1784.  Compare  Azara's  short 
notice,  vol.  ii.  p.  165,  of  the  Abiponians  of  Las  Garzas.) 

ABLAIKIT  (i.  e.  the  Convent  of  Ablai),  the  name  of  some  ruins  in 
the  steppe  of  tiie  Middle  Horde  of  the  Kirghis,  about  50  miles  from 
the  towns  of  Buchtarminskaja  and  Ust-Kamenogorskaja,  both  built  on 
the  banks  of  the  upper  course  of  the  river  Irtish.  The  place  is  in 
49"  20'  N.  lat  and  83°  5'  E.  long.  These  ruins  are  situated  near  the 
base  of  the  range  of  mountains  called  the  Ablaikit  Mountains,  which 
rise  about  3000  feet  above  their  base ;  and  in  the  vicinity  there  are 
very  fine  and  extensive  pasture-groundJs.  In  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  when  the  Russians  were  erecting  the  fortress  of  Ust-Kame- 
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nogonkaja,  some  of  their  people  fell  in  unexpectedly  with  these  ruinB. 
They  oonaiBted  of  four  buildings  of  different  sizes.  The  largest  was 
an  oblong  square,  the  lon^^er  side  being  500  fifithoms,  and  the  shorter 
about  half  as  much,  This  is  considered  to  have  been  the  convent,  in 
which  the  priests  of  the  Buddhist  religion  were  lodged.  A  smaller 
building  had  evidently  been  a  temple,  aa  was  proved  by  a  great 
number  of  idols,  pictures  on  the  walb,  and  manuscripts^  wnich  were 
found  there.  The  fragments  of  the  idols  showed  clearly  -Uiat  they  had 
reference  to  the  religion  of  Buddha.  Among  them  were  aJso  found 
some  wooden  boards,  with  raised  figures  on  them  resembling  some 
letters  in  the  manuscripts ;  whence  it  was  concluded  that  they  had 
been  used  for  printing.  Some  of  the  manuscripts  found  in  the  temple 
were  written  with  golden  letters  on  black  paper,  and  were  of  great 
beauty ;  others  were  written  on  conmion  paper,  or  on  the  interior 
bark  of  the  beech  tree.  Some  of  these  manuscripts  were  sent  to  Peter 
the  Great,  who  sent  them  to  Paris,  whence  he  obtained  a  translation, 
or  rather  a  paraphrase,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  fabrication.  It  was 
afterwards  ascertained  that  the  manuscripts  were  written  in  the 
Tangut  language,  and  referred  to  the  tenets  of  the  Buddhist  religion. 
The  third  building  was  rather  small,  and  appeared  to  have  been  the 
printing  establishment  The  fourth  was  of  a  diminutive  size,  and 
evidently  had  been  used  as  a  kitchen.  All  the  buildings  were  con- 
structed of  excellent  bricks.  On  two  sides  they  were  protected  by 
almost  perpendicular  rocks,  and  on  the  other  two  sides  by  a  waU 
about  10  feet  high  and  8  feet  thick.  It  was  ascertained  that  this 
place  had  been  built  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  by 
Ablai,  one  of  the  khans  of  the  Songares,  a  great  branch  of  the  Mongols. 
He  soon  afterwards  (1670)  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Galdan,  the 
khan  of  the  Proper  Oloth,  Songaria,  and  was  at  last  obliged  to  aban- 
don his  country  precipitately.  The  state  of  the  buildings,  which  still 
contained  much  furniture,  evidently  showed  that  they  had  been 
suddenly  deserted.  Ablai  and  those  who  remained  faithful  to  him 
went  westward  to  the  banks  of  the  Ural  and  Wolga  rivers,  where  he 
frequently  surprised  and  plundered  the  Calmucks,  until  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  brought  to  Astrakhan,  where  he  lived  to  an  old  i^ 
Modem  travellers  who  have  visited  these  ruins  have  found  them  in  a 
state  of  rapid  decay. 

(Miiller,  Samtnlung  Ruasischer  Geachichten;  Fischer,  Siberiache  Get- 
chichU;  VonLedebour,  Jteisennach  demAUai  Qehirge;  Bitter,  Erdkunde 
von  Atien,  voL  i) 

ABO,  a  sea-port  town  in  the  Russian  Government  of  Finland,  is 
situated  8  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Aurajoki,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  in  OO"*  27'  N.  lat,  22'  19'  E.  long.,  280  miles  W.N.W.  from 
St  Petersburg,  and  has  14,000  inhabitants.  The  town  gives  title  to 
an  archbishop,  and  has  a  large  cathedral  erected  in  1300,  a  town-hall, 
court-house,  and  custom-hotxse.  In  the  great  fire  of  1827,  the  univer- 
sity of  Abo,  with  its  fine  library  and  valuable  collections,  was  destroyed, 
and  the  institution  has  been,  since  the  disaster,  removed  to  Helsingfors, 
which  has  superseded  Abo  as  the  capital  of  Finland  since  1819.  The 
university  was  founded  by  Christina  of  Sweden  in  1640,  upon  an 
academy  instituted  by  Gustav  Adolf  in  1 628.  The  manufactures  of  Abo 
are  tobacco,  sugar,  and  sail-doth ;  and  it  trades  in  provisions,  deals, 
pitch,  and  tar.  There  are  also  ship-building  vards  and  saw-mills.  A 
fort  protects  the  entrance  to  the  river,  which  does  not  admit  vessels 
of  large  size  to  go  up  as  far  as  the  town.  By  the  peace  of  Abo,  con- 
cluded between  Sweden  and  Russia  in  1743,  1.  Adolphus  Frederic 
of  Holstein  Gottorp  was  chosen  by  the  Swedish  diet  as  the  successor 
of  the  then  reigning  king,  Frederic,  who  was  childless ;  2.  Sweden 
ceded  Ingria,  Livonia,  and  Esthonia,  which  had  been  previously  given 
up  by  the  treaty  of  Nystadt,  and  was  also  compelled  to  yield  the 
eastern  portion  of  Finland,  making  the  river  Kynmiene  the  boundary 
of  the  two  nations ;  3.  Russia  restored  the  rest  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Finland,  which  she  had  gained  in  the  war,  including  Abo,  Biome- 
boi^,  and  Eajst  Bothnia.  The  whole  of  Finland  was  ceded  to  Russia 
by  a  peace  concluded  between  the  two  powers,  on  the  17th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1809. 

The  District  of  Abo  ia  t^  division  of  Finland  extending  westwards 
from  the  meridian  of  24**  4'  E.  long.,  between  60**  and  62**  20'  N.  lat, 
and  including  the  isle  of  Aland  and  the  vast  collection  of  smidl  islanda 
which,  lying  between  Aland  and  the  coast  of  Finland,  constitute  the 
Archipelago  of  Abo.  Most  of  these  islets  are  arid  rocks  j  a  few  of  them, 
however,  are  inhabited.  The  surface  of  the  mainland  district  is  gen- 
erally flat^  except  towards  the  south,  where  there  are  ranges  of  high 
hills.  The  numerous  lakes  and  rivers  aboimd  with  fish.  The  soil  is 
more  fertile  than  in  other  parts  of  Finland^  Com,  cabbage,  potatoes, 
flax,  and  hemp,  are  the  ctiief  crops.  Homed  cattle  are  reared.  But 
the  chief  wealth  of  the  country  consists  in  its  forests,  which  cover  a 
large  portion  of  the  surface  in  the  east  and  north  of  the  district,  fur- 
nishing the  principal  exports  of  the  country,  timber,  deals,  pit<^,  tar, 
rosin,  and  potash.  In  the  hilly  region  limestone  and  slate  are  found ; 
these,  and  bog-iron,  which  occurs  in  small  quantities,  are  the  chief 
known  minerals  of  the  countiT.  The  inhabitants,  who  number  about 
210,000,  are  mostly  of  Swedish  origin. 

ABORIGINES,  a  term  by  which  we  denote  the  primitive  inhabitants 
of  a  country.  Thus,  to  take  one  of  the  most  striking  instances,  when 
the  continent  and  islands  of  America  were  discovered,  they  were  found 
to  be  inhabited  by  various  races  of  people,  of  whose  inunigration  into 
those  reigions  we  have  no  historical  accounts.    All  the  tribes,  then,  of 
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North  America  may,  for  the  present,  be  considered  as  aborigines. 
We  can,  indeed,  since  the  discovery  of  America,  trace  the  movements 
of  various  tribes  from  one  part  of  the  continent  to  another ;  and,  in 
this  point  of  view,  when  we  compare  the  tribes  one  with  another,  we 
cannot  call  a  tribe  which  has  changed  its  place  of  abode  aboriginal, 
with  reference  to  the  new  country  wMch  it  has  occupied.  The  North 
American  tribes  that  have  moved  from  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi 
to  the  west  of  that  river  are  not  aboriginet  in  their  new  territories. 
But  the  whole  mass  of  American  Indians,  must,  for  the  present,  be 
considered  as  aboriginal  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
English,  French,  Germans,  &c.,  who  have  settled  in  America,  are,  of 
course,  not  aborigines  with  respect  to  that  continent,  but  settlers,  or 
colonists. 

If  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  we  can  discover  traces  of  any 
people  who  inhabited  England  prior  to,  and  different  from,  those 
whom  Julius  Caasar  foimd  here,  then  the  Britons  of  Csosar's  time  were 
the  aborigines  of  this  island. 

The  term  aborigines  first  occurs  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
who  treated  of  the  earlier  periods  of  Roman  history ;  and,  though 
interpreted  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  to  mean  ancestort,  it  is  more 
probable  that  it  corresponds  to  the  Greek  word  oMtochthonts,  This 
latter  designation,  indeed,  expresses  the  most  remote  possible  origin 
of  a  nation,  for  it  signifies  *  people  coeval  with  the  hmd  which  they 
inhabit'  The  word  aboriginetf  though  perhaps  not  derived,  as  some 
suppose,  from  the  Latin  words  ab  and  ort^,  still  has  the  appearance 
of  being  a  general  term  analogous  to  autochthonety  and  not  uie  name 
of  any  people  really  known  to  history.  The  aborigines  of  the  ancient 
legends,  interwoven  with  the  history  of  Rome,  were  the  inhabitants  of 
part  of  the  country  south  of  the  Tiber,  called  by  the  Romans  Latium, 
and  now  the  Maremma  of  the  Campagna  di  Roma ;  but  we  are,  in 
truth,  unable  to  say  to  what  people  this  term  may  be  properly  applied. 

(Niebuhr^s  Roman  History.) 

ABOUKIR.  The  casUe  of  Aboukir,  31  **  19'  N.  lat,  30»  6'  E.  long., 
and  about  13  miles  N.E.  of  the  town  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  is  on 
the  extreme  nortii-eastem  point  of  the  low  barrier  of  limestone  rocks 
that  form  the  breastwork  of  the  coast  of  Alexandria.  It  marks,  in 
fact,  the  extreme  eastern  limit,  along  the  northern  coast,  of  the  rocks 
of  the  African  continent,  being  immediately  followed  by  the  old  Canopio 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  the  alluvium  of  the  Delta.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  Aboukir  Castle  is  near  the  site  of  an  ancient  city,  but  whether  this 
city  was  Canopus  or  not,  we  think  it  is  impossible  to  decide,  as  the 
coast  has  undergone  very  great  changes.  Canopus,  however,  could 
not  be  more  than  a  few  loiles  distant  from  Aboukir,  probably  on  the 
east  side. 

The  small  island  which  lies  near  Aboukir  Point  contains  traces  of 
old  buildings,  and  also  evident  marks  of  having  once  been  larger  than 
it  is  at  present  Near  this  island  the  English  admiral.  Nelson,  obtained 
his  great  victory  over  the  French  fleet  under  Bnieys,  in  Aboukir  Bay, 
August  1, 1798.  Aboukir  Bay  may  be  considered  as  bounded  by 
Aboukir  Point  on  the  S.W.  and  by  the  neck  of  land  at  the  outlet  of 
the  Rosetta  arm  on  the  N.E. 

ABOUSAMBUL,  IPSAMBUL,  or  EBSAMBUL,  a  place  remarkable 
for  containing  two  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  Egyptian  rock-cut 
temples.  These  excavations  are  in  Nubia,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile, 
22"  22'  N.  lat,  about  26  geographical  mUes  N.  of  the  cataracts  of 
Wady  Haifa.  Near  Abousambul  the  river  flows  from  S.W.  to  N.E. 
through  sandstone  hills;  on  the  west  bank  a  valley  opens  and 
displays  two  faces  or  walls  of  rock,  each  of  which  has  been  fashioned 
into  the  front  of  a  temple.  The  excavations  are  made  in  the  solid 
mass  of  the  mountain. 

The  smaller  temple  was  first  described  by  Burckhardt,  who  gave  it 
the  name  of  the  Temple  of  Isis.  It  stands  20  feet  above  the  present 
level  of  the  river,  is  free  from  all  incumbrance  of  dust  or  rubbish,  and 
in  a  state  almost  as  perfect  as  when  it  was  just  completed. 

The  fa9ade  of  this  excavation'  is  the  exact  prototype  of  those  masses 
of  Egyptian  architecture  called  proppla:  the  face  slopes  outwards 
towanls  the  base,  thus  preserving  ope  chief  characteristic  of  the  pyra- 
midal style  of  building.  On  each  side  of  the  door- way  are  three  standing 
colossal  figures,  about  30  feet  high,  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  deep  sunk 
in  niches ;  to  the  back  part  of  which  they  are  attached  by  a  portion  of 
the  rock  that  has  been  allowed  to  remain.  The  figures  have,  as  usual 
with  £^gyptian  statues  in  a  standing  position,  one  foot  advanced ;  they 
look  towards  the  river.  On  each  side  of  the  larger  figures  stand 
smaller  ones,  from  four  to  six  feet  high.  The  central  colossal  figure 
on  each  side  is  female,  and  probably  the  representative  of  Isis.  The 
two  male  figures  on  the  right  side  of  the  door- way  are  probably  Osiris ; 
that  nearest  to  the  door  on  the  left  hand  is  the  same ;  while  the  other 
male  figure  on  this  side  has  a  different  head-dress  and  expression  of 
coimtenance,  but  is  also  an  Osiris.  He  has  horns  on  his  head,  support- 
ing a  disk.  The  whole  fa9ade  is  ornamented  with  hieroglyphics; 
among  which  we  perceive  several  elliptical  rings,  which,  it  is  now 
ascertained,  contain  the  names  and  titles  of  kings.  The  rings  on  this 
temple  present,  with  several  variations,  the  name  of  Ramses,  one  of 
the  several  ancient  monarchs  of  Egypt,  who  bore  that  name.  If  we 
consider  the  name  to  be  that  of  Ramses  the  Great,  the  date  of  this 
excavation  will  be  about  b.c.  1500,  provided  we  admit  the  inscription 
to  be  contemporary  with  the  excavation — an  hypothesis,  however,  that 
wants  confirmation.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  original  excavation 
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is  of  much  higher  untiqaitj-  thui  the  sculpturei  of  the  outiida,  and 
thepwnted  bae-reliefa  of  the  interior. 

The  width  o(  the  front  of  thii  temple  ia  about  SO  feet ;  the  depth 
measured  from  the  centre  of  the  door-way  to  the  eitremity  of  the 
adytum  a  70  feet.  From  Oie  door  a  paHSHge  leads  to  a  room  35  feet 
hj  3^4,  Bupported  by  six  eqiiaro  pillars,  three  on  each  aide,  with  laia- 
heoded  capitals,  similar  to  those  of  Dcnderah.  From  this  apartment 
we  pass  into  a  narrow  kind  of  vestibule,  tha  direction  of  whose  length 
is  at  right  nngles  to  tlie  axis  of  the  excavation  ;  and  (hence  into  the 
adytum  or  recess,  which  contains  the  remains  of  a  sitting  statue  cut 
in  the  rock.  There  are  two  other  small  chambers  besides  those  enu- 
.  merated,  one  at  each  endoftheTeetibule  justalludedta.  The  interior 
of  tbis  eicaTatian  is  richly  adomcd  with  painted  bas-reliefs,  rapre- 
senting  otPerinits  of  pnlm-hranches  and  the  lotos  to  OstHs,  with  other 
Bubjecta  UBually  found  in  the  Egyptian  nculptures.  The  figures  are 
painted  yellow  with  black  hair ;  the  head-dress  of  Isis  is  painted  in 
bkok  and  white  stripes ;  the  ceiling  is  blue,  which  ie  a  favourito  colour 
for  ceilings  in  the  ancient  buildings  of  Egypt 

But  this  eieavation,  mugmficent  as  it  is,  sinks  into  iosignifioaDce 
when  compared  with  another  rook-cut  temple  which  ia  foimd  a  few 


row ;  each  side  of  tha  pillars  n 
G  feat,  according  to  others  S  feet.  Theii  height,  acoording  1 
Balxoni'a  account,  is  30  faet.  To  each  pillar  is  atlaohad  by  Ha  Isick  a 
Bltuiding  colosaua,  which,  reaching  the  roof  with  its  high  oap,  appeuv 
to  support  the  incumbent  mass.  These  fixtures  ara  dascribad  as  bold 
in  their  execution,  and  as  producing  an  agreeable  effects  Thur  anna 
are  crossed  on  the  breast ;  in  one  hand  thay  be^r  Ihe  key  of  the  Nile, 
and  in  the  other  the  scourge.  Theea  atatuea  are  entirely  covered  with 
a  kind  of  stucco,  which  is  riohly  paiatod  with  various  colours. 

The  painted  walls,  which  rspreeent  a  hero  of  oolcaaal  sizes  S^ntn^ 
a  victory  Over  hia  enemies,  triumphing,  ta,  are  well  worth  a  careful 
study,  not  only  as  works  of  art  which  possess  merit  in  their  way,  but 
from  the  rasemblanca,  in  many  respects,  of  the  events  here  depicted 
to  the  battlo-scenaa  represaoted  on  tha  walla  of  Thebes.  They  appear 
to  be  the  records  of  great  aohiavementa,  auch  aa  tradition  aseigns  to 
SosoBtris,  who  is  now  generally  considered  to  ba  identical  with  ^maea 
the  Oreat  The  name  and  Utle  of  the  latt«r  monarch  are  found  in 
niany  parts  of  the  temple ;  and  if  be  was  not  tha  original  excavator, 
he  may  perhaps  be  considered,  at  leasts  aa  the  oompletar  of  thia  great 


huudrod  feet  distant  in  the  opposite  aide  of  the  valley.  The  front  of 
this  templa  waa  almost  covered  with  sand,  except  the  head  and 
shouldeiB  of  one  of  the  four  colossi  which  decorate  the  facade,  and 
the  frieze  and  head  of  an  enurmaua  hawk.  Belzoni,  in  the  year  1S17, 
with  tha  SBsiatanca  of  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  and  (he  aid  of  tha 
natives,  succeeded  in  finding  thu  entrance;  but  ho  had  to  remove  31 
feet  of  sand  before  be  came  to  the  top  of  the  door. 

This  excavation  is  about  lOO  feet  above  tho  level  of  the  river,  and 
faces  S.E.  by  E.  The  width  of  the  front  is  117  feet  (127  according 
to  Colonel  Stratton],  and  86  high ;  the  height  from  the  top  of  the 
door  to  the  top  of  tho  cornice  ia  66  feet  9  inches ;  the  height  of  the 
door  is  20  feet  There  are  tour  enormous  sitting  colossi  in  front, 
wliich  are  the  largest  in  alt  Egypt  or  Nubia; 

The  following  are  soma  of  tbe  dimensions  of  one  of  these  enormous 
figures : — 25  feet  1  inches  across  the  shoulders,  the  face  T  feet  long,  the 
nose  2  feet  8  ioches,  the  beard  5  feet  6  inches ;  the  whole  hewht,  as  it 
sita,  is  about  50  feet,  besides  the  cap,  which  ia  14  feet  high.  Only  two 
of  these  monsters  are  in  sight ;  a  third  is  buried  in  tha  sand,  and  the 
fourth  has  partly  fallen  down  from  the  rock  to  which  he  was  attached 
by  the  back,  and  is  also  covered.  Vrom  aome  traces  of  colour  on  these 
figures,  it  seema  probable  that  they  were  once  painted,  according  to 
the  Egyptian  fallen.  Over  the  door  there  ia  a  figure  in  relief  of 
Oairis,  20  feet  high,  in  a  niche,  and  with  two  colossal  figures,  one  on 
each  side,  looking  towards  it  The  highest  part  of  the  facade  is 
formed  by  ■  cornice,  oroameDted  with  hieroglyphics,  and  a  mould- 
ing and  frieie  below  it  Above  the  cornice  ia  a  row  of  twenty- 
two  monkeys  seated,  about  S  feet  high  and  6  across  the 
shoulders. 

Tho  depth  of  the  temple  is  about  170  feet  It  contuns  in  all  four- 
teen apartments ;  but  itsseveralarraDgemeatsmaybo  best  understood, 
in  the  abseuco  of  a  plan,  by  considering  it  as  containing  four  principal 
chambers  behind  one  lujother,  with  a  number  of  attacbed  apartments. 
To  form  anything  like  an  adequate  notion  of  this  enormous  eieavation, 
■t  ia  neoaasary  to  consult  tho  special  descriptions  to  which  wo  refer  at 
the  end  of  tlus  article ;  but  the  following  descriptioc  of  the  Pronaoa, 
or  Grat  great  chamber,  may  servo  to  give  some  idea  of  tho  colossal 
dimensionB  of  the  whole.  The  first  chunber  ia  57  feet  long,  and  52 
wide,  and  is  supported  by  two  rows  of  square  pillais,  four  in  each 


In  tha  adytom,  or  last  chamber  of  the  four  abovo-mantioned,  which 
ia  231  feet  long,  and  12  wide,  there  are  four  colossal  pBin(«d  figures 
seated  at  the  extremity :  in  the  centre  of  thia  room  is  a  pedestal. 
Heemt  conjecturea  that  a  sarcophagus  once  stood  on  this  pedestal, 
and  that  we  ought  to  oonsider  this  huge  excavation  not  a  temple,  but 

The  name  Abousambnl  is  vnriously  written  at  the  present  dny, 
and  the  origin  of  it  is  somewhat  obscure.  It  seams  most  probjiblo 
that  it  contains  the  syllable  Plan  (the  name  of  a  deity),  which 
we  observe   in  several  Egyptian    luuneB,    such   as   Fsammis   and 

(Oau's  MommenO  of  Nnbia,-  Beboni's  Operatiimt  t»  Effypt  and 
Ifubia;  Bitter's  Afiiea;  CoL  Stratton,  in  Edin.  PhiL  Joamal; 
Egyptian  AtUiqaitia  of  the  Society  for  the  JXfution  ttf  Vt^iii 
KiumiUdge.) 

ABOU-SHEHB,  or  BUSHIRE,  a  town  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  stands  on  the  northern  eitremity  of  a  sandy  peninsula, 
io  28*  57'  N.  lat,  50°  52-  E.  long,  and  has  a  popuhition  of  about 
20,000,  chiefly  Persians,  Arabs,  and  Armenians.  The  town,  which 
is  about  three  miles  in  circuit  and  rectangular  in  form,  is  defended 
on  the  south  side  by  a  wall  flanked  'with  round  towers;  on  all  other 
sides  it  is  washed  by  the  sea,  which  to  the  north  forms  the  harbour. 
Tho  houses  are  buUt  of  a  white  atone,  and  surmounted  by  turrets 
constructed  for  purposes  of  ventilation ;  and  the  town  accordingly 
has  a  charming  appearance  from  tho  se(L  But  a  view  of  tbe  int«i  lop 
disappointB  expectation ;  the  etreete  are  narrow,  dirty,  and  unpaved, 
and  fiw  of  tho  houses  are  good.  The  public  buildings  include  a  few 
mosques,  a  sheik's  palace,  a  bazaar,  and  a  depOt  of  tho  East  India 
Company,  which  has  a  resident  bore  Since  the  dsclina  of  Bunder- 
Abbas,  or  Gombroon,  Bushire  haa  become  the  great  emporium  for  the 
Indian  trade.  Vessels  of  300  tons  anchor  in  a  roadstead  six  miles  from 
the  town.  Tho  exports  comprise  raw  end  manufactured  silk,  wool, 
shawls,  horses  for  the  cavaty  sarvice  in  India,  dried  fruits,  rose- 
water,  Shirnz  wine,  grain,  tobacco,  pearls,  turquoime,  aaaafietida,  and 
gall-nuts.  Tho  imports  are  rice,  sugar,  indigo,  Britiah  cotton  goods, 
ateel  ware,  spices,  porcelain,  Ac,  from  India  and  China;  Mocha 
coffee,  and  buUioo,  and  European  manufacturea  from  Baasorah.  The 
country  near  Bushire  is  parched  and  barren,  preflenting  to  view 
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aothiBg  but  brown  land,  rooka,  and  grajr  clay,  devoid  of  all 
vegetation. 

ABOUSIB,  a  place  in  the  Egyptian  Delta  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Busiiis,  in  30°  55'  N.  lai,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Bamietta  brandi 
of  the  Nile.  Like  most  of  the  sitea  of  ancient  cities  in  the  Delta,  it 
has  preserved  its  name  almost  unchanged,  and  enough  still  remains 
to  show  that  a  temple  once  existed  here,  as  we  know  mim  Herodotus, 
though  its  traces  are  insignificant  when  compared  with  those  of  San, 
Tel  Basta,  and  Heliopolis. 

ABRANTES,  a  fortified  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Eatremadura,  on  a  hill  near  the  Tagus,  74  miles  N.E.  from  Lisbon. 
It  has  about  5000  inhabitants.  The  eminence  on  which  the  town 
stands  is  covered  with  olive-plantations  and  gardens ;  and  indeed  the 
whole  country  along  the  Tagus  as  fSeu*  as  Lisbon  is  exceedingly  fertila 
Abrantes  has  sevenu  churches  and  convents ;  but  its  value  as  a  military 
position  constitutes  its  jhief  importance.  Abrantes  gave  the  title  of 
Duke  to  Marshal  Junot,  one  of  Bonaparte's  generals. 

ABROLHOS,  or  Santa  Barbara  Laluids,  a  small  group  of  four  unin- 
habited islets,  situated  on  an  extensive  shoal  near  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
m  17^  58'  S.  lat.,  38**  42'  W.  long.  Thp  islets  are  low,  the  highest 
point  rising  to  only  about  100  feet  above  the  sea.  They  are  covered 
with  grass  and  a  little  brushwood.  In  the  breeding  season  these 
islands  are  covered  with  immense  numbers  of  birds.  Turtles  are  to 
be  found  at  times ;  and  fish  aboimd.  On  the  neighbouring  banks  or 
shoals  great  numbers  of  garoupas,  a  fish  resembling  cod,  are  taken. 
No  fresh  water  is  found  in  the  islands.  To  the  eastward  are  shoals 
which  extend  more  than  200  miles  into  the  Atlantic,  and  are  very 
dangerous  to  navigators,  on  which  account  they  have  received  the 
name  of  Abrolhos  ('  open  the  eyes').  The  soundings  on  these  shoals 
are  very  irregular  in  the  vicinity  of  the  islands.  Frequently  there  are 
only  4  or  5  fathoms  under  one  side  of  the  vessel,  and  from  15  to  20 
under  the  other.  In  successive  casta  of  the  lead  the  change  from 
30  to  10,  smd  even  to  4  fathoms,  is  experienced.  The  current  near 
the  islands  sets  continually  to  the  southward,  varying  in  strength 
from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour. 

(Svrveying  Voyages  qf  the  Adventure  and  Beagle;  Henderson's 
Higtory  of  BraeiL) 

ABRIJZZO,  the  most  northern  division  of  the  continental  dominions 
of  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  is  boimded  N.  and  W.  by  the  States 
of  the  Church,  E.  by  the  Adriatic,  along  which  it  extends  between 
the  Trigno  and  the  Tronto,  and  S.  by  the  provinces  of  Capitanata, 
Sannio,  and  Terra-di-Lavoro.  It  is  cQvided  into  three  provinces^ — 
Abruzzo  Citra,  or  Abruzzo  the  Nearer ;  Abruzzo  Ultra,  or  Abruzzo 
the  Farther,  I  and  II ;  thus  distinguished  from  their  relative  position 
with  r^^ard  to  Naples. 

The  aread,  subdivisions,  and  population  of  the  three  provinces  are 
as  follow : — 


Provinces. 

Area  in 
sq.  m. 

Oom* 
mimefl. 

Pop.  In  1845. 

[    Ateuzxo  Citra    .... 

Abnuzo  intra  I 

Abnzszo  Ultra  II.       . 

124S 
1287 
2419 

121 

72 

HO 

301,746 
216,486 
307,708 

Total 

4899 

303 

825,940 

The  origin  of  the  name  Abruzzo  is  uncertain.  Some  derive  it  from 
the  Prsstutii,  a  nation  thi^t  formerly  dwelt  near  the  coast.  The  oldest 
form  in  which  the  word  appears  is  Bruzio,  the  initial  a  of  the  modem 
name  being  no  efficient  part  of  itw 

The  provinces  of  the  Abruzzi  present  to  the  Adriatic  a  coast  about 
80  miles  in  length,  with  hardly  an  indention  or  projection  that 
deserves  notice^  except  the  point  called  Penna,  and  not  a  single 
harbour  for  moderate-sized  vrascls.  The  northern  boundary,  butwocn 
the  States  of  the  Church  and  the  Abruzzi,  commences  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tronta  Running  irr^gidarly  westward,  and  then  south,  it 
strikes  the  river  Velino  near  Rieti;  from  this  point  its  general 
direction,  which  is  south-east,  follows  a  high  mountain-range,  which, 
however,  must  not  be  considered  as  the  dividing  line  of  tiie  waters 
that  £edl  into  the  Adk*iatio  and  the  opposite  or  Tuscan  sea.  The 
southern  boundary  of  the  Abruzzi  commences  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Trigno,  on  the  Adriatio  coast,  and  after  a  short  deviation  £rom  the 
course  of  this  stream,  follows  it  upwards  for  some  distance.  It  then 
runs  irregularly  westward  and  northward,  nearly  parallel  to  the 
course  of  the  Sangro,  and  keeping  along  the  summit  of  the  high 
central  ridge  that  divides  the  waters  of  this  river  from  those  of  the 
Yoltomo,  it  then  descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  which  river  it 
crosses  above  Sora,  where  we  may  consider  it  as  iinitjng  with  the  line 
just  described  running  south-east  from  Rietl 

The  surface,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  strip  of  level  land 
along  the  coast,  is  traversed  in  all  directions  by  the  Apennines  and 
their  offshoots.  The  main  ridge,  which  enters  the  Abruzzo  from  the 
north  on  the  confines  of  Fermo  and  Spoleto,  forms  the  watershed 
between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Tuscan  sea;  it  runs  first  nearly  due  S. 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Monte-Beale,  from  the  high  grounds  near 
which  the  head  stream  of  the  Tronto  may  be  seen  running  north* 


wards,  the  Yomano  and  the  Tordino  eastwards,  and  the  Atemo 
south-eastwards  through  the  valley  of  Aquila  :  all  these  are  tributaries 
of  the  Adriatic  On  the  west  flow  respectively  S.E.  and  N.W.  two 
streams,  that  bv  their  junction  form  the  Yellno,  which  runs  west- 
wards to  join  tne  Salto  on  the  western  boundary,  and  carries  their 
united  waters  to  the  Tiber.  To  the  south  of  Monte-Reale  a  moimtaiu' 
ridge  runs  south-eastwards  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Atemo,  con- 
taining Monte-Como,  the  highest  point  in  the  Apennines,  sometimes 
called  n  Qran  Sasso  d'  Italia — '  the  great  rock  of  Italy,'  rising  to  the 
height  of  9521  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  From  the  spring-head  above- 
mentioned  the  main  chain  turns  nearly  S.W.,  winding  round  the 
head  of  the  valley  of  Aquila,  and  then  runs  S.S.E.  between  the  Salto 
and  the  Atemo,  and  to  the  east  of  the  lake  Celano.  This  part  of  the 
chain  contains  Monte  Velino  (8397  feet),  the  highest  sunmiit  in  the 
main  ridge  of  the  Apennines.  To  the  south-east  of  the  lake  Celano 
another  offshoot  with  nimierous  ramifications  runs  eastwards,  filling 
up  the  space  between  the  Pescara  and  the  Sangro ;  its  highest  summit, 
Monte  Majella,  an  extinct  volcano  north-east  of  Sulmona,  rising  to  the 
height  of  8500  feet.  After  sending  forth  this  offshoot  the  main  ridge 
curves  round  the  south  shore  of  the  lake  Celano,  and  then  resumes 
the  S.S.E.  direction,  separating  the  basins  of  the  Garigliano  and  the 
Voltumo,  frt>m  the  basin  of  the  Sangro,  along  the  right  bank  of 
which,  and  between  it  and  the  Trigno,  it  sen<&  out  another  ridge 
terminating  in  Point  Penna,  the  only  projection  on  this  coast. 

The  mountains  of  Abruzzo,  spreading  over  a  vast  extent  of  country 
50  or  60  miles  in  breadth,  inclose  many  fertile  and  delightful  valleys, 
the  residence  of  a  ntmierous  population.  The  snow  rests  on  ike 
highlands  from  October  to  April,  and  on  the  simimits  much  longer. 
Monte  Como  is  often  covered  with  snow  all  the  year;  vegetation 
ceases  600  feet  below  its  summit.  The  mountain-slopes  are  covered 
with  fine  forests  of  oak  and  fir ;  or  with  pastures,  whither  numerous 
flocks  and  herds  migrate  from  the  plains  of  Puglia  on  the  approach 
of  summer.  Many  rare  and  medicinal  plants  are  found  m  these 
mountains. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  highlands  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  rearing 
and  tending  of  sheep.  The  shepherds  are  generally  accompanied  by 
their  wives  and  children  in  their  yearly  migrations  to  and  from  the 
mountains,  and  by  their  large  white  dogs,  which  are  very  fierce  to 
strangers.  The  sheep's  milk  is  used  to  make  cheese,  the  wool  is  an 
important  article  uf  trade,  and  the  skins  are  exported  in  great  quanti- 
ties to  the  Levants  The  shepherds  also  are  clothed  in  them,  and 
wear  sandals  of  untnnned  leather,  fastened  with  small  cords  round 
the  leg :  they  are  a  quiet,  frugal,  and  honest  race. 

The  valleys  and  lowlands  are  very  fertile ;  subject,  however,  in  the 
spring  to  the  inundations  of  the  rivers,  which  are  suffered  to  sweep 
imcontroUed  over  the  surface,  there  being  no  embankments,  nor  any 
provision  for  irrigation,  so  that  vegetation  almost  entirely  disappears 
in  the  more  open  plains  in  siunmer,  during  which  season  most  of  thi^ 
rivers  are  dry.  In  some  parts  of  the  Abruzzi  the  system  of  terrace- 
husbandry,  which  has  converted  the  arid  hills  of  Tuscany  into  pro- 
ductive gardens,  has  been  partially  adopted.  Improvements  in 
agriculture,  however,  and  especially  in  the  method  of  manuring  the 
land,  are  Httie  known.  Numerous  herds  of  swine  are  fed  in  the 
extensive  oak  forests  that  cover  the  moimtain-sides ;  and  the  hams 
and  sausages  of  Abruzzo  are  in  great  request.  Lamb  and  mutton  are 
also  of  excellent  quality.  A  scarcity  of  fuel,  consequent  upon  the 
diminution  of  the  forests,  and  the  want  of  roads  to  convey  it  from 
spots  whore  it  is  abundant,  is  felt  in  many  places.  The  mountain 
fastnesses  are  inhabited  by  bears,  wolves,  and  wild  boars.  The  chief 
agricultural  products  are  wheat,  oil,  aluiouds,  wine,  tobacco,  saffron, 
liquorice,  silk,  and  fruits ;  some  rice  is  grown  in  the  well-watered 
lands  along  the  coast.     The  chief  manufactui*ea  are  silks  and  woollens. 

The  natives  of  Abruzzo  are  generally  tall,  robust,  and  healthy; 
they  are  intelligent,  industrious,  and  brave,  and  furnish  the  best 
soldiers  in  the  Neapolitan  service.  Their  cabins,  however,  ai-e  often 
miserable,  smoky,  and  filthy;  the  pig  and  the  donkey  share  them 
with  the  family.  The  chief  article  of  food  consists  of  maize  flour 
boiled  in  water  or  milk ;  wheateu  bread  is  a  luxury ;  wine,  however, 
is  the  common  beverage.  The  women  work  in  the  fields  as  hard  as 
the  men.  Thousands  of  peasants  periodically  leave  their  mountains 
to  go  and  work  in  the  vast  farms  of  the  Roman  lowlands ;  and  many 
of  the  Abruzzi  shepherds  may  be  seen  in  December  perambiilating 
the  streets  of  Naples  and  of  Rome),  playing  their  baj^pipes  from  house 
to  house  in  honour  of  the  Christmas  festivities.  The  natives  of 
Abruzzo  speak  better  Italian  than  those  of  the  other  provinces  of  the 
Idngdom ;  their  language,  especially  at  Aquila,  and  round  the  lake  of 
Celano,  resembles  that  of  their  neighbours  of  the  Roman  States. 

Abruzzo  is  a  very  important  division  of  the  Neapolitan  States,  of 
which  it  constitutes  the  chief  defence  on  the  land  side.  During  the 
numerous  invasions  and  civil  wars  of  that  kingdom,  it  has  been  often 
the  scene  of  protracted  contests.  It  was  at  Tagliacozzo  that  the 
unfortunate  Corradino  was  defeated  by  Charles  of  Anjou.  It  was 
likewise  in  the  Abruzzi  that  Alfonso  of  Aragon  recruited  his  party 
and  maintained  himself  for  years,  imtil  at  last  he  was  enabled  to  drive 
away  Rend,  the  last  of  the  Anjou  kings,  from  the  throne  of  Naples. 
The  possession  of  the  Abruzzi  has  always  tended  materially  to  decide 
the  fate  of  Naples.  In  1799  the  mountaineers  strenuously  opposed 
the  French  troops,  and  assisted  in  the  recovery  of  the  kingdom. 
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Albanian  ^nd  Greek  colonies  are  found  scaUered  about  the  Abruzzii 
aa  well  as  in  the  other  eastern  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
They  occupy  whole  villages  with  the  districts  around  them,  and  form 
so  many  distinct  populations  in  the  midst  of  the  indigenous  inhabi- 
tants, pr^erving  the  manners,  the  language,  and  partially  the  dress, 
of  their  ancestors.  These  colonies  date  from  different  periods :  the 
Albanian  or  Epirote  emigration  took*  place  in  the  15th  century,  in  the 
time  of  Scanderbeg  and  his  son  John  Castriot  The  town  of  Ururi, 
on  the  borders  of  the  nearer  Abruzzo  and  Puglia,  is  an  Albanian 
colony.  The  Greek  emigrants  from  the  Morea  came  away  when  that 
peninsula  was  lost  to  the  Venetians  in  the  last  century ;  the  town  of 
Villa  Badcssa,  in  the  farther  Abruzzo,  was  peopled  by  them. 

Three  roads  lead  into  the  Abruzzi  from  the  Roman  States,  one  from 
Ascoli  to  Teramo,  and  thence  to  Penna  and  Sulmona,  where  it  joins 
the  high-road  to  Naples.  The  second  is  a  mountain-road,  leading 
from  Rieti  to  Civita-Ducale,  and  by  the  pass  of  Antrodoco  to  Aquila. 
The  third,  also  a  mountain-road,  leads  direct  from  Rome  by  Tivoli 
and  Vicovaro  to  Tagliacozzo,  and  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Celano. 
The  only  carriage-road  from  Naples  to  Abruzzo  leads  by  Venafro  to 
Isemia,  in  the  province  of  Molise,  thence  over  the  central  Apennines 
to  Castel-di-Sangro,  which  is  the  first  town  in  Abruzzo,  and  further 
over  a  high  wild  mountainous  region  to  Sulmona  and  Popoli  on  the 
Pescara,  where  the  road  divides,  one  branch  to  the  left  leading  to 
Aquila,  and  the  other  to  Chieti. 

The  province  of  Abruzzo  Ciira  extends  from  the  Trigno  to  the 
Pescara.  The  central  part  comprises  the  basin  of  the  Sangro,  lying 
between  two  high  offshoots  of  the  Apennines  which  slope  down 
gradually  to  the  Adriatic.  The  soil,  owing  to  the  sandy  deposits  of 
the  rivers,  all  of  which  are  tributaries  of  the  Adriatic,  to  the  great 
heat  in  summer  when  rain  rarely  falls,  and  to  the  absence  of  a  system 
of  irrigation,  is  not  nearly  so  productive  as  it  might  be ;  yet  wheat, 
maize,  flax,  tobacco,  delicious  fruits,  liquorice,  wine,  oil  of  superior 
quality,  and  silk,  are  produced  in  such  quantity  as  to  affbrd  a  surplus 
for  exportation.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  firewood  and  timber  in  this 
province.  The  only  inland  navigation  is  by  the  Pescara,  which  for  a 
few  miles  is  practicable  for  boats.  In  the  uplands,  the  principal 
occupation  is  shepherding ;  along  the  coast^  fishing. 

Abruzzo  Citra  comprises  the  territories  occupied  in  ancient  times 
by  the  Frentani,  the  Marrucini,  and  part  of  Samnium.  It  is  divided 
into  three  cantons,  named  from  its  three  principal  towns — Chieti, 
Lanciano,  and  II  Vasto. 

Chieti,  the  capital,  which  gives  title  to  an  archbishop,  is  charmingly 
bituated  on  a  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pescara,  and  about  10 
miles  from  its  mouth:  population,  15,000.  This  is  the  best  buUt 
town  in  all  the  Abruzzo.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  wealth,  and 
has  manufactures  of  silks  and  woollens,  a  superior  court,  seven 
churches,  a  lyceum,  a  theatre,  and  several  literary  societies.  Two 
large  fairs  are  held ;  and  there  is  a  considerable  trade  in  wine,  com, 
olive  oil,  and  raw  silk.  The  town  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
TeaUy  the  metropolis  of  the  Marrucini,  from  which  the  Theatine  order 
of  monks,  founded  by  Pope  Paul  IV.,  when  archbishop  of  Chieti  in 
1524,  derive  their  name. 

LanciafM,  13  miles  S.E.  from  Chieti,  on  the  little  river  Feltrino,  also 
gives  title  to  an  archbishop.  The  town,  which  has  two  suburbs,  a 
cathedral,  and  several  parish  churches,  has  considerable  trade  in  the 
produce  of  the  country  :  population  18,000. 

n  Vatto,  situated  on  a  hill  within  a  mile  of  the  Adriatic  to  the 
south  of  Point  Penna,  and  30  miles  S.E.  from  Chieti,  is  a  healthy  and 
agreeable  place,  with  9000  inhabitants.  It  is  surroimded  with  walls 
pierced  by  four  gates  opening  upon  the  four  principal  streets,  which 
mtei-sect  in  a  lai^  square  adorned  with  a  handsome  fountain.  The 
principal  buildings  are  a  palace,  and  two  collegiate  churches,  one  of 
which  stands  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Ceres ;  there  are  also  several 
convents,  two  hospitals,  and  some  other  charitable  institutions. 
Pottery  is  manufactured.  The  neighbourhood  produces  excellent 
wine,  oil,  and  fruits.  II  Vasto  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
HistonivM,  a  town  of  the  Frentani,  which  was  a  place  of  some  import- 
ance under  the  Romnns,  and  was  afterwards  repeatedly  ravaged  by 
Goths,  Lombards,  and  Saracens. 

Among  the  more  important  of  the  smaller  towns  the  following  are 
mentioned : — Atessc^  en  a  hill,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Sangro,  11 
miles  W.  from  H  Viisto,  has  a  handsome  collegiate  church,  fovtr 
parish  churches,  an  hcepital,  and  6000  inhabitants.  Caaoli,  on  a  hill 
above  the  left  bank  of  &e  Rosino,  a  feeder  of  the  Sangro,  17  miles  S. 
from  Chieti,  has  5530  inhabitants.  Gisn,  a  market-town  9  miles  S.W. 
from  II  Vasto,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Uttle  river  Sinello  :  popula- 
tion, 3400.  OrtonOf  situated  on  the  coast  north  of  Lianciano,  in  a  rich 
wine-country,  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  and  has  a  cathedral  and  several 
other  churches,  and  6000  inhabitants.  It  has  a  small  port,  and  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade  in  wine.  Petcara,  a  fortified  town  of  2400 
inhabitants,  on  the  right  bank  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pescarn^  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Atemum.  Toceo,  on  the  slope  and  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Pescara,  17  miles  S.W.  from 
Chieti,  has  3800  inhabitants. 

Abruzzo  Ultra  I.  extends  from  the  Pescara  to  the  Tronto,  which  for 
a  short  distance  forms  the  boundary  on  the  side  of  the  States  of  the 
Church,  and  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  main  ridge  of  the  Apei^i^^ 
and  the  great  offshoot  containing  Monte  Como.    The  province  is 


traversed  by  secondary  ridges  of  the  Apennines,  and  drained  by 
several  rivers  which,  though  they  overflow  their  banks  in  spring,  are 
almost  dry  in  summer;  the  principal  of  them  are  the  Salino,  the 
Vomano,  the  Tordino,  and  the  Salinello,  all  flowing  directly  into  the 
Adriatic.  Rain  however  is  more  frequent  than  in  the  southern 
province ;  and  the  soil  in  the  valleys  is  more  fertile,  but  its  culture  is 
ill  underetood,  and  a  great  breadth  of  good  land  is  left  to  weeds, 
briars,  thorns,  and  ferns,  which  soon  occupy  the  n^lected  lands  in 
this  climate.  Nevertheless  com  is  grown  in  such  quantity  as  to  leave 
a  surplus  for  export ;  flax,  tobacco,  and  the  vine  succeed  welL  Wine 
is  a  leading  object  of  commerce.  The  inhabitants  are  greatly  attached 
to  a  pa£rtx)ra]  life,  and  tending  their  flocks  and  herds  is  their  chief 
occupation.  The  fisheries  are  plied  to  some  extent  along  the  coastw 
Game  and  poultry  are  very  abundant.  Lime,  plaster-of-Paris,  and 
marble,  are  the  chief  minerals.  The  exports  consist  of  live  stock, 
wine,  wool,  skins,  cheese,  com,  and  fine  oak  and  pine  timber,  which 
abounds  on  the  high  mountains.  The  province  is  divided  into  two 
districts,  named  from  their  chief  towns,  Teramo  and  Civitk-di-Penne. 

TeramOf  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  situated  on  high  ground, 
between  the  Tonlino  and  the  Vezzola,  about  12  miles  from  the 
Adriatic,  and  has  10,000  inhabitants.  It  is  about  three  miles  in 
circuit,  slightly  fortified,  and  contains  several  wide  well-paved  streota, 
a  handsome  cathedral,  several  convents,  an  orphan  asylum,  two  hofr- 
pitals,  a  royal  college,  an  ecdesiastical  school,  and  a  foundlin^^ 
hospital.  Thei'e  is  little  or  no  manufacturing  industry;  but  the 
environs  are  exceedingly  fertile  in  com,  wine,  and  oil.  Teramo  is 
the  seat  of  a  high  court  pf  justice  for  the  province ;  it  gives  title  to  a 
bishop,  who  is  a  suffragan  of  the  Holy  See.  It  stands  on  or  near  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Intemmnaf  a  town  of  the  Praetutii,  of  which  the 
modem  name  is  a  corruption,  and  of  which  there  are  still  some 
remains. 

OivUA^i-Penne,  22  mil««  S.E.  from  Teramo,  and  11  miles  N.W. 
from  Chieti,  though  an  ill-built  town,  contains  some  good  public 
buildings,  among  which  the  cathedral  and  the  diocesan  seminary  are 
the  principal.  It  has  also  five  churches,  several  convents,  an  hospital, 
B  theatre,  and  9000  inhabitants.  It  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of 
Pinnoy  a  town  of  ihe  Vestini,  which  was  destroyed  by  Sylla.  Civit&- 
di-Penne,  united  with  Atri,  gives  title  to  a  bishop. 

Among  the  other  towns,  the  most  important  are  the  following : — 
Atrif  an  episcopal  city,  18  miles  S.E.  from  Teramo,  on  a  hill  between 
the  Vomano  and  the  Piomba,  at  a  distance  of  4  miles  from  the 
Adriatic,  has  6600  inhabitants,  a  cathedral,  several  convents,  an 
ecclesiastical  school,  and  two  hospitals.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Adria  or  Hculria,  a  city  of  Picenum,  said  to  have  been  of 
Etruscan  origin,  which  became  a  Roman  colony,  b.c.  282,  and  was  re- 
founded  hy  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  whose  family  originally  came 
thence.  The  circuit  of  the  ancient  walls  may  still  be  traced ;  mosaic 
pavements,  and  some  remains  of  buildings,  are  also  preserved.  Campliy 
an  episcopal  town,  5  miles  N.  of  Teramo,  has  a  handsome  cathedral, 
three  collegiate  churches,  an  abbey,  and  6000  inhabitants.  Civita" 
San-AngdOf  24  miles  S.K  of  Teramo,  on  a  hill  near  the  right  bank  of 
the  Piomba,  and  about  3  miles  from  the  Adriatic,  has  a  collegiate 
church,  four  convents,  an  hospital,  and  about  6000  inhabitants,  who 
trade  in  oom,  oil,  wine,  and  catUe.  Oivitdiardi-Tronto,  9  miles  N. 
from  Teramo,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Salinello,  although  a  small 
place  of  only  2500  inhabitants,  deserves  mention  for  its  position  on  a 
high  rook  crowned  by  a  strong  castl&  It  has  a  collegiate  church  and 
an  hospital.  GiuUanova,  a  small  place  on  a  hill,  dose  to  the  shore  of 
the  Adriatic,  18  miles  E.N.E.  of  Teramo,  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Tordino  and  the  Salinello,  is  important  for  its  custom-house :  popula- 
tion 2000.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Caatrum  Novum. 
LoreiOf  on  the  slope,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  4  miles  S.E.  of  Civit^- 
di-Penne,  has  eight  churches,  a  Benedictine  monastery,  dye-works,  a 
paper-mill,  three  convents,  and  4600  inhabitants.  PianeUot  midway 
between  Civitli-di-Pcnne  and  Chieti,  has  three  churches,  (one  of  which 
was  formerly  a  cathedral,)  an  hospital,  and  4300  inhabitants. 

Abruao  Ultra  II.  comprises  the  highest  part  of  the  Apennine 
mountains,  screening  the  valley  of  the  Atemo  on  the  east  and  west, 
with  tiie  upper  valleys  of  the  Tronto,  the  Velino,  the  Salto,  the  Liria, 
and  the  Sangro.  It  contains  Moimts  Velino  and  Como,  the  highest 
points  in  Italy,  the  summits  of  which  are  capped  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  with  snow.  The  principal  river  is  the  Atemo,  the 
ancient  AtamuSf  which  flows  S.  through  the  longitudinal  valley  of 
Aquila,  on  leaving  which  it  turns  N.K,  and  leaves  this  province  near 
Tocco,  whence  to  its  mouth  in  the  Adriatic  it  is  sometimes  called  the 
Pescara. 

In  the  south  of  the  province,  is  the  remarkable  lake  Cdano,  the 
andent  Fucinui,  15  miles  long,  and  6  miles  broad,  which  receives 
several  small  rivers,  but  has  no  natural  outlet.  It  is  subject  to  sudden 
inundations,  which  are  sometimes  disastrous,  and  the  cause  of  which 
is  not  dearly  ascertained.  The  Roman  Emperor,  Claudius,  to  prevent 
the  damage  caused  by  its  overflows,  made  a  canal  3  miles  long, 
partly  by  tunnelling  and  partly  by  cutting  down  a  mountain  of  solid 
rock  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake.  After  traversing  the  mountaiD,  the 
canal  was  carried  across  the  Campi  Palentini  to  the  Liris  at  Capis- 
trello.  This  emissary  was  for  many  centuries  blocked  up,  and  the 
lands  adjacent  to  the  lake  exposed  to  the  ravages  caused  by  ita 
inundations ;  some  years  ago,  however,  a  company  was  formed  to  cleat 
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out  tho  old  canal,  but  we  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  whether  the 
work  has  been  completed. 

The  mountainoua  nature  of  the  soil  in  this  province  renders  it  unfit 
for  agricultural  operations ;  in  the  valleys,  however,  com  enough  for 
the  home  supply  is  raised.  The  chief  products  are  rye,  maize,  flax, 
hemp,  saffron  of  superior  quality,  figs,  and  almonds.  The  olive  grows 
only  in  sheltered  placea  The  moimtains  abound  with  good  timber 
and  with  pasture,  on  which  vast  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  fed 
in  summer.  The  dieese  made  in  the  valley  of  Aquila  is  preferred  to 
Parmraan.  Large  numbers  of  poultry  are  reared,  and  form  an  im* 
portant  article  of  export.  The  roads  are  neglected,  and  there  is  but 
little  trade  or  commerce.  The  climate  is  cold  on  the  mountains, 
temperate  in  the  valleys,  and  everywhere  pure  and  healthy.  Abruzzo 
Ultra  I.  and  II.  comprise  the  territories  of  the  ancient  Marsi  and 
Peligni,  with  a  large  portion  of  the  Sabine  territory,  and  the  southern 
part  of  Picenum.  It  is  divided  into  four  districts,  named  from  its 
chief  towns — ^Aquila,  Civitk-Ducale,  Avezzano,  and  Sulmona. 

Aquila,  the  capital  of  the  province,  an  episcopal  town,  is  situated 
on  a  hill  above  the  left  bank  of  the  Atemo,  110  miles  N.W.  from  Naples, 
27  miles  S.W.  from  Teramo :  population,  14,000.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
high  civil  and  criminal  court,  and  of  a  court  of  appeal  for  the  whole 
province,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  best  built  and  most  commercial 
towns  in  the  kingdom.  The  chief  building  is  the  cathedral ;  there  are 
also  several  other  churches  and  convents,  a  high  school,  an  ecclesias- 
tical college,  an  hospital,  and  a  theatre.  The  chief  industrial  products 
are  paper,  linen,  and  wax ;  the  town  has  alai^^e  trade  in  safi^n ;  four 
faira  are  held  in  the  year.  Aquila  was  founded  by  the  Emperor 
Frederic  II.,  who  removed  hither  the  inhabitants  of  Amitcmum,  a  very 
ancient  town  of  the  Sabines  (or,  according  to  Ptolemseus,  of  the 
Yestini),  and  the  birthplace  of  Sallustius,  the  historian.  It  was  origi- 
nally strongly  fortified ;  but  on  the  reconstruction  of  the  city  after  the 
earthquakes  of  1703  and  1706,  only  one  fort  of  the  former  defences 
was  preserved.  Amitemum  stood  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  in  the  valley  of 
the  AtemuB,  5  miles  N.  from  Aquila ;  there  are  still  the  remains  of 
an  amphitheatre  on  the  site,  on  which  numerous  inscriptions  and  a 
fragment  of  an  ancient  calendar  have  been  found.  On  the  hill  above 
Amitemum  are  remains  of  old  polygonal  walls. 

AveezanOf  in  a  plain  on  the  north-western  shore  of  the  lake  Celano, 
22  miles  S.  from  Aquila,  is  a  walled  town  containing  ten  churches,  one 
of  which  is  collegiate,  and  a  handsome  public  square,  on  one  side  of 
which  is  a  fine  pidace  of  the  Colonna  family :  population,  6000. 

Civith-DucdU,  24  miles  N.W.  from  Aquila,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
y  elino,  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  and  has  a  handsome  cathedral,  an  eccle- 
siastical college,  and  8331  inhabitants.  It  was  founded  by  Robert^ 
King  of  Sicily  and  Duke  of  Calabria. 

Sulmona.     [SuLMONA.] 

Among  the  more  important  of  the  other  towns,  the  following  are 
mentioned : — Amairice,  on  a  hill  near  the  source  of  the  Tronto,  21 
miles  N.  from  Aquila,  contains  five  churches,  a  school  of  belles  lettres, 
and  4000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  woollen  stuffs.  Antrod4>cOy 
situated  on  a  plateau  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Velino,  8  miles  above  CivitJi-Ducale :  population, 
2600.  Ccutd-di-SangrOf  in  the  south  of  the  province,  on  the  road  from 
Naples  to  Chieti,  has  carpet  factories,  and  2500  inhabitants.  CdanOf 
3  miles  N.  of  the  lake  Celano,  has  a  collegiate  church,  a  paper 
factory,  and  8300  inhabitants.  San-DemetriOf  11  miles  S.K  from 
Aquila,  in  a  territory  yielding  great  quantities  of  almonds  and  saffron, 
has  three  churches,  and  a  population  of  21 00  inhabitants.  Introdacqua, 
on  a  rock  between  two  streams,  4  miles  S.  from  Sulmona :  popu- 
lation, 4000.  LeonessOf  near  the  northern  boundary,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Como,  a  feeder  of  the  Nera,  has  four  parish  churches,  one 
collegiate  church,  seven  convents,  and  6500  inhabitants.  Montereale, 
13  miles  N.N.W.  from  Aquila,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  main  ridge 
of  the  Apennines,  and  near  a  feeder  of  the  Velino  :  population,  6000. 
PaganicOf  5  miles  E.  from  Aquila :  population,  2000.  Pescina,  the 
residence  of  the  Bishop  of  Marsi,  and  the  birth-place  of  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  near  the  eastern  shore  of  lake  Celano,  has  a  handsome  cathe- 
dral, a  parish  church,  two  convent's,  an  ecclesiastical  school,  an  hospital, 
and  a  house  for  foundlings :  population,  8500.  It  stands  near  the 
site  of  Marrubium,  the  chief  town  of  the  MarsL  Petco-Costanzo,  on  a 
hill,  13  miles  S.E.  from  Sulmona :  population,  2500.  Pizzcili^  at  the 
foot  of  a  high  mountain,  5  miles  N.W.  from  Aquila,  has  three 
churches,  and  3500  inhabitants.  Popoli,  N.  of  Sulmona,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Pescara,  has  two  handsome  churches,  three  convents,  and 
3S00  inhabitants.  Between  Popoli  and  PerUima,  a  small  place  S.  of 
it,  stood  Oorfinium,  the  chief  town  of  the  Peligni.  Tagliacoao,  19 
miles  S.W.  from  Aquila,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  near  the  right  bank  of 
the  little  river  Ismele,  gives  title  to  a  duke,  and  has  a  ducal  palace,  a 
custom-house  for  superintending  the  trade  in  salt,  a  very  large  market- 
place, four  parish  churches,  four  religious  houses,  two  hospitals,  and 
3600  inhabitants.  Near  this  town,  in  126S,  Charles  of  Anjou  defeated 
Conradino,  son  of  Conrad  IV.,  and  put  an  end  to  the  Hohenstauffen 
sway  in  Italy.  The  little  v^lage  of  Alba,  8  miles  N.  of  the  lake 
Celano,  ought  to  be  mentioned  as  occupying  the  crown  of  a  hill  on 
which  was  situated  J  Zftai^uciTtefuw,  a  town  of  the  ^qui,  and  a  Roman 
colony  from  B.C.  302.  Of  this  very  ancient  town  there  remain  the 
wallsof  Cyclopean  or  polygonal  masonry,  three  miles  in  circuit,  and 
presenting  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  ancient  fortification 


remaining  in  Italy;  also  traces  of  an  amphithentre,  a  theatre,  and 
several  temples,  one  of  which,  almost  unaltered,  is  now  a  church. 
Many  inscriptions  and  architectural  ornaments  have  been  removed  from 
this  place  to  Avezzano  and  TagUacozzo     [See  Italy  in  Sofflbmbnt.] 

ABURY.      [AVEBURY.] 

ABTDOS,  an  ancient  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  the  remains  of  which 
are  fotmd  near  two  villages,  El  Kherbeh  and  Harabat,  about  7 
miles  from  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  26"  10'  N.  lat,  32*  3'  E.  long. 
The  cluef  building,  which  still  remains,  is  nearly  covered  with  sand, 
but  the  interior  is  in  good  preservation.  Contrary  to  what  we  observe 
generally  in  Egyptian  buildings,  this  edifice  is  constructed  of  both 
limciitone  and  sandstone.  In  the  interior  it  is  said  that  constructed 
arches  are  found,  similar  to  those  of  brick  which  Belzoni  describes  at 
Thebes.  The  numerous  apartments  in  this  building,  and  the  style  of 
decoration,  show  that  Abydos  was  once  a  place  of  importance,  and 
possibly  a  royal  residence.  When  Strabo  was  in  Egypt  (about  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era)  Abydos  was  a  mere  village,  but 
he  learned  that  the  great  building  was  called  a  Memnoneion,  or  palace 
of  Memnon,  and  that  tradition  assigned  to  Abydos  a  rank  in  ancient 
times  next  to  Thebes.  **  There  is,"  says  the  geographer,  "  a  canal 
leading  to  the  place  from  the  river,"  but,  besides  tUs  oomm\mication 
with  the  main  stream,  Abydos  had  the  advantage  of  standing  on  the 
great  canal  which  nms  northwards,  and  is  best  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Bahr  Toussuf,  though  the  rMtne  commences  much  farther  north, 
at  a  place  called  Tarut-es-Sheriff.  The  other  edifice,  of  which  remains 
still  exist,  was  a  temple  of  Osiris,  built  or  completed  by  Ramses  the 
Qreat.  Oil  an  interior  wall  of  this  building,  Mr.  W.  Bankes  discovered 
in  1818  a  tablet  containing  a  list  of  the  early  kings  of  Egypt,  which  is 
now  generally  called  the  Tablet  of  Abydos.  This  tablet,  which  is  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  consists  of  three  compartments  lying  horizon- 
tally one  above  another,  and  each  compartment  has  been  divided  into 
twenty-six  rectangles.  No  one  compartment  is  perfectly  entire,  but 
enough  remains  of  the  lowest  to  enable  us  to  determine  the  original 
dimensions  of  tho  whole  tablet,  and  the  number  of  compartments. 
Each  of  these  rectangles  contains  an  elliptical  ring,  or  cartouche  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  containing  those  various  figures  which  are  now 
generally  admitted  to  indicate  the  names  or  titles  of  sovereigns.  The 
lowest  of  the  three  compartments  contains  in  the  nineteen  rectangles 
which  are  complete  tho  title  and  name  of  Ramses  the  Qreat ;  the  same 
prenomen  or  title,  and  name,  having  each  probably  been  repeated 
thirteen  times  in  the  whole  twenty-six  rectangles ;  of  which  seven,  as 
we  have  just  stated,  are  erased.  Deducting  these  twenty-six,  we  have 
remaining  in  the  other  two  compartments  fifty-two  rectangles :  the 
fifty-first  and  fifty-second  contain  the  title  and  name  of  a  Ramses,  who 
may  be  a  predecessor  of  Ramses  the  Great.  The  cartouches  preceding 
these  are  probably  the  titles  of  kings ;  for  example,  the  forty-seventh 
is  the  same  as  that  on  the  great  colossal  statue  at  Thebes,  and  on  the 
entire  colossal  statue  in  the  British  Museum,  which  is  Amenophis  II. 
(in  Manethon's  Catalogue),  or  the  Greek  Memnon.  Whether  tho 
forty-six  cartouches  that  precede  this  of  Memnon  belong  to  kings,  his 
lineal  predecessors,  we  cannot  undertake  to  assert  or  deny. 

Abydos  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  This^  the  capital  of  the 
Thinite  Nome,  and  one  of  the  most  important  cities  in  Egypt  under 
the  native  kings.  It  was  believed  to  be  the  burying-place  of  Osiris, 
and  that  here  the  first  mortal  monarch,  Menes,  was  bom.  Plutarch  men- 
tions that  distinguished  Egyptians  frequently  selected  Abydos  as 
their  place  of  burial,  in  order  that  their  remains  might  rest  near  those 
of  Osiris.     The  modem  name  is  Arahat-d-Maffoon^  in  Coptic  Ebot, 

(KenricVs  Ancient  Egypt,  vol  L  ;  Wilkinson's  Topography  of  Thebes.) 

ABY'DOS,  an  ancient  Groek  town  in  Mysia,  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of 
the  Hellespont,  now  the  Dardanelles,  and  nearly  opposite  Sestos  on 
the  European  shore.  It  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Milesians ;  but  the  date  of  its  foundation,  like  that  of  many  other 
Greek  towns,  is  not  accurately  known.  Abydoiwas  bxunt  by  Darius 
the  Persian,  after  his  Scythian  expedition,  but  soon  recovered ;  and 
somewhat  later  (b.c.  480)  the  people  of  Abydos  witnessed  the  immense 
army  of  Xerxes  cross  the  strait  on  a  bridge  of  boats.  This  bridge  did 
not  extend  from  Abydos  to  Sestos,  which  was  a  distance  of  more  than 
three  English  miles,  but  it  was  formed  at  a  narrower  part,  where  the 
distance  is  somewhat  less  than  one  mile.  It  commenced  on  the  Asiatic 
side,  a  little  higher  up  the  stream  than  Abydos ;  its  termination,  on 
the  opposite  coast,  was  at  the  projecting  point  opposite  to  Abydos, 
and  between  Madytus  and  Sestos.  A  description  of  the  bridge  of 
Xerxes  is  given  by  Herodotus  (vil  86),  who  was  on  the  spot  probably 
much  less  than  half  a  century  after  the  event.  Abydos  has  obtained 
a  poetical  celebrity  from  the  story  of  Leander,  who  used  to  swim 
across  the  Hellespont  to  Sestos,  to  visit  his  mistress  Hero,  whose  name 
was  commemorated  even  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era  by  a  building  called  the  tower  of  Hero.  There  is  extant  a  Greek 
poem  by  Musseus,  who  perhaps  lived  about  the  4th  century,  de- 
scriptive of  the  love  and  tragical  fate  of  Leander.  Lord  Byron  has 
given  a  new  interest  to  these  localities  by  his  poem  of  the  *  Bride  of 
Abydos.'  The  modem  village  of  Aides  or  Avido  stands  on  or  near 
the  site  of  Abydos. 

ABYSSINIA.  The  name  of  Abyssinia  became  known  in  Europe 
from  the  Portuguese  missionaries  who  penetrated  there.  Tellez  tells 
us  that  the  name  of  the  people  is  Abcxins;  but  the  Portuguese  often 
write  the  names  of  the  oountiy  and  the  people  respectively  in  tho 
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ABYSSINIA. 


ABT8SINIA. 


Latinised  forms  of  Ahasiia  and  Abamno»f  from  which  our  common 
term  Abyssinia  is  derived.  The  native  name  of  the  countrv  is  Habetht 
which  word,  according  to  Ludolf,  is  Arabic,  and  signines  a  mixed 
people,  though  the  proof  of  the  Abyasiniana  being  a  mixed  peoplci  as 
well  as  of  their  having  originally  emigrated  from  Arabia,  has  never 
yet  been  given.  The  name  of  Ityopayawan,  or  Ethiopians,  is  that 
which  is  adopted  by  the  people  when  speaking  of  themselves,  though 
we  cannot  say  how  far  it  is  bUII  in  general  use. 

Until  recently  the  descriptions  given  of  Abyssinia  were  in  many 
respects  conjectural,  sjid  necessarily  so  in  the  absence  of  sufficient 
information  respecting  its  physical  configuration.  The  writings  of  the 
Portuguese  Jesuits,  who  visited  many  parts  of  the  country  between 
1540  and  1632,  and  Tellez's  *  History  of  Ethiopia,'  first  made  Europeans 
generally  acquainted  with  Abyssinia,  and  on  some  points  may  still  be 
read  with  advantage.  The  German  author  Ludolf,  in  his  '  History  of 
Ethiopia,'  gleaned  most  of  the  information  his  work  contains  from  the 
Jesuits,  but  he  had  also  the  advantage  of  personal  acquaintance  with 
on  Abyssinian  named  Gregory,  who  then  lived  in  Germany.  Lewis 
Poucet,  a  French  phvsician,  who  visited  Gondar  in  1699,  to  cure  the 
king  of  some  complamt,  published  an  account  of  his  journey.  Next, 
in  1770,  Bruce  visited  Abyssinia,  and  after  an  interval  of  16  years, 
published  an  account,  not  always  a  correct  one,  of  his  travels.  Mr. 
Salt's  'Abyssinia,'  a  most  careful  and  excellent  work,  contributed  more 
than  any  of  the  tareatises  that  preceded  it  to  the  formation  of  a  correct 
notion  respecting  t^e  coimtiy.  Owing,  however,  to  internal  wars  at 
the  time  of  his  visit,  the  author's  personal  observations  were  confined 
chiefly  to  the  kingdom  of  Tigr&  From  these  works  much  valuable 
information  respecting  the  physical  geography  of  Abyssinia,  and  the 
manners  of  its  inhabitants  was  obtained.  Many  parts  of  the  country, 
however,  still  remained  unvisited ;  but  within  tJie  last  twenty  years 
Abyssinia  has  been  visited  by  many  European  travellers,  whose 
accounts  enable  us  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  great  natural 
features  of  all  this  country. 

Abyssinia  is  a  large  tract  in  Eastern  Africa.  The  greater  port  of  it 
is  drained  by  l^e  principal  branches  of  the  Nile.  It  lies  between 
8°  30'  and  15**  40'  N.  lat,  and  between  35"  and  42*'  K  long. 

Abyssinia  is  an  elevated  table-land,  the  north-eastern  edge  of  which 
is  directed  towards  the  Bed  Sea,  and  is  from  30  to  60  miles  from  its 
shores.  Those  who  navigate  that  sea  observe  on  apparently  uninter- 
rupted chain  of  high  mountains  from  the  harbour  of  Massowa  (15** 
40^  N.  lat.)  to  Cape  Backmah  (13**  40'  N.  lat)  These  mountains  form 
the  descent  of  the  table-land  to  the  flat  country  on  the  Bed  Sea. 
Isolated  peaks  are  also  seen  from  Cape  Backmah  to  the  Stndts  of  Bab- 
el-Mandeb,  but  they  appear  to  belong  to  a  ridge  which  descends  on 
both  sides  to  a  low  country.  From  Cape  Backmah  the  edge  of  the 
table-land  runs  westward,  but  we  are  not  acquainted  with  its  actual 
position,  as  the  countries  through  which  it  runs  are  inhabited  by  tribes 
which  are  among  the  most  inhospitable  in  Northern  Africa.  In  the 
vicinitv  of  Lake  Haik  (near  11**  25'  N.  lat,  40**  E.  long.)  the  edge  of 
the  table-land  runs  south  and  north.  In  these  parts,  however,  it  is 
not  so  steep  as  along  the  Bed  Sea,  but  rises  with  a  gentle  acclivity  over 
a  considerable  tract  until  it  reaches  the  watershed  between  the  rivers 
that  flow  eastward  to  the  Hawdsh  and  those  that  run  westward  to  the 
AbdL  From  the  Lake  Haik  it  runs  nearlv  due  south  and  becomes 
steeper  as  it  proceeds  in  that  direction,  until  it  terminates  near  9"*  N. 
lat.,  and  about  30  miles  from  Ank(Sbar,  at  some  distance  from  Uie 
banks  of  the  river  Hawdsh  in  the  mountains  of  Bulga.  The  wide  and 
level  valley  through  which  the  Hawdsh  flows  may  be  considered  as 
lying  at  the  base  of  the  tuble-land  on  the  south.  At  the  ford  of  Melki 
Kuya,  whore  the  river  is  crossed  by  the  road  leading  from  Tajurrah 
to  Ankdbar,  its  level  is  about  2200  feet  above  the  sea.  As  its  course 
is  not  rapid,  it  is  probable  that  the  swamps  in  which  the  Hawiish 
originates  are  not  more  than  5000  feet  above  the  sea.  From  the  vid- 
loy  of  the  Hawdsh  the  country  rises  gradually  to  a  ridge  which  may 
be  between  7000  and  8000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  constitutes  in  these 
parts  the  edge  of  the  table-land.  It  runs  from  the  mountains  of  Bulga 
westward  to  the  sources  of  the  Haw^h.  West  of  the  sources  of  the 
Hawdsh  there  are  tracts  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted.  In  these 
parts  the  table-land  of  Abyssinia  appears  to  be  connected  with  the 
elevated  but  unknown  region  of  inner  Afriea. 

On  the  west  of  the  table-land  runs  the  Bahr-el-Azrek  from  south  to 
north.  The  country  on  its  eastern  banks  and  to  a  great  distance  from 
the  river  is  a  dead  flat,  and  only  slightly  elevateid  above  the  bed  of 
the  river.  As  the  river  in  these  parts  is  hardly  more  than  1200  feet, 
certainly  not  1500  feet,  above  the  sea-level,  it  is  piobable  that  the 
edge  of  the  table-land  is  a  great  distance  from,  the  river,  probably  near 
36*^  E.  long. ;  and  as  no  high  range  appears  to  exist  in  these  ports,  the 
coimtry  probably  rises  very  slowly,  until  it  attains  an  elevation  of 
about  7000  feet,  about  40  or  50  noiles  west  of  Lake  Tzana  or  Zana. 
It  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  termination  of  the  table-land  on 
the  north-west.  In  this  direction,  according  to  all  accounts,  it  falls 
off  in  inclined  planes,  of  immense  extent  to  Uto  north-west  and  west, 
until  it  termlnatea  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  in  Shendy  (between  Id"* 
and  18'  N  lat). 

Phytical  Geography. — The  most  mountainous  part  of  the  table-land 
is  east  of  Lake  Tzana,  comprehending  the  countries  which  are  drained 
by  the  upper  Takkazzie  and  its  numerous  affluents.  It  lies  between 
11*  80'  and  1 2**  30'  N.  lat,  and  between  88"  and  39''  30'  E.  long.    The 


mountains  of  Samen  or  Semien  are  a  continuation  of  this  mountain- 
region  :  they  extend  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Takkazzie  to  13"  30' 
N.  lat,  and  rise  to  a  great  elevation  above  the  common  level  of  ilio 
table-land.  From  the  source  of  the  river  Takkazzie  a  mountainous 
region  extends  south-east  to  the  edge  of  the  table-land  in  the  vicioity 
of  Lake  Haik.  These  extensive  mountain-tracts  divide  the  table-land 
of  Abyssinia  into  two  parts,  the  north-eatten\  s^nd  the  wutem  and 
touthern  region. 

1.  The  North-Eastern  TahU-Land  is  also  called  the  TahU-Land  oj- 
Tigre,  because  it  has  frequently  been  under  one  government,  vrhicli 
has  been  called  the  Kingdom  of  Tigr<$,  from  the  name  of  one  of  its 
provinces.    This  country  extends  from  11**  30'  to  15"  40'  N.  lat,  and 
between  39"  and  42"  K  long.    The  edge  of  the  table-land  towards  the 
Bed  Sea  is  crowned  with  a  ridge  of  hiUs,  which  rise  from  500  to  lOOC 
feet  higher  than  the  table-land  itself.    Where  the  road  leading  from 
Massowa  to  Axum  reaches  the  table-land,  its  elevation  at  the  villag^e 
of  Halai  is  8628  feet  above  the  sea,  but  the  liills  through  which  the 
upper  extremi^  of  the  Taranta  Pass  leads  rise  from  500  to  lOOO  feet 
above  Halai    From  the  base  of  the  hills  which  crown  the  edge  of  the 
table-land,  the  country  descends  gradually  to  the  west,  as  is  shown  by 
the  watercourses,  which  run  in  that  direction.    In  most  parts  it  ia 
strongly  undulating)  so  that  it  may  sometimes  be  called  hilly,  but 
here  and  there  it  is  intersected  by  small  plains.    The  bods  of  tho 
rivers  are  considerably  depressed  below  the  general  level  of  the 
country,  and  are  dry  ror  the  greater  part  of  the  year.    This  tract 
suffers  from  want  of  w^ater,  and  is  therefore  thinly  inhabited.     It 
supplies  pasture  for  a  great  number  of  cattle,  black  sheep,  and  fine 
goats ;  asses  and  mules  are  also  kept,  and  these  animals  constitute  the 
wealth  of  the  inhabitants,  as  cultivation  is  limited  to  the  base  of  the 
hills,  on  which  the  villages  are  generallv  built    Hardly  anything 
except  barley  is  raised.    Near  the  range  of  hills  the  country  is  ])sjiially 
overgrown  with  large  trees  {Juniperus   Virginiana) ;   but  at  some 
distance  from  it  no  trees  are  seen,  and  the  higher  country  is  only 
interspersed  with  isolated  climips  of  acacia.    The  depressions*  of  the 
watercourses  contain  good  meadows.    In  proceeding  westwai'd  the 
country  becomes  more  level,  and  it  is  said  that  the  rivers  of  this  tract, 
after  running  for  some  distance  westward,  reach  a  level  country  of 
^freat  extent,  which  is  called  Maleb,  and  which  during  the  rainy  season 
IS  converted  into  a  deep  swamp.    As  this  swamp  has  no  chainiiel  for 
the  discharge  of  its  waters,  this  tract  is  very  imhealthy,  and  unin- 
habited.   The  country  between  this  swampy  country  and  the  etige  of 
the  table-land  is  called  Hdmasien,  and  constitutes  the  most  northern 
and  the  narrowest  portion  of  Tigrd 

South  of  15"  N.  lat  the  hills  which  are  on  the  edge  of  the  table- 
land occupy  a  much  greater  extent  in  width,  or  rather  they  form  two 
ranges,  which  enclose  a  longitudinal  valley.  The  Haramat  r.inge, 
the  more  western  of  the  two,  runs  from  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.  A 
monastery  called  Debra  Damo,  is  built  on  one  of  its  highest  and 
most  inaccessible  pinnacles.  This  range  does  not  appear  to  rise  in 
general  more  than  500  feet  above  its  eastern  base,  liiough  a  few  sum- 
mits may  attain  even  1000  feet  but  it  constitutes  a  continuous  ridge, 
and  the  waters  originating  on  its  declivity  descend  eastward,  and  run 
towards  the  Bed  Sea.  These  waters  traverse  the  eastern  range  by 
several  goives,  and  are  lost  in  the  sandy  soil  of  the  low  country  of  the 
Dandkil.  [Adal.]  The  eastern  ridge,  which  is  cut  by  deep  defiles, 
appears  in  general  to  be  as  high  as  the  western,  but  some  of  the  sum- 
mits rise  higher.  The  declivities  of  these  ridges  are  partly  covere<I 
with  low  bushes  and  partly  vrith  grass.  The  space  enclosed  by  the^e 
two  ridges  consists  of  a  succession  of  table-lauda  several  miles  iu 
extent,  and  of  small  valleys.  The  descent  into  the  valleys  is  very 
steep.  The  table-lands  are  partly  bare  and  partly  overgrown  with 
bushes  and  grass.  Some  of  them  afford  good  paaturc,  and  in  some 
places  cultivation  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  in  general 
it  is  limited  to  a  few  spots.  The  whole  tract  is  destitute  of  trees ;  its 
elevation  is  probably  not  less  than  8000  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  Ate- 
gerat,  situated  not  far  from  its  southern  extixsmity,  is  8181  feet  above 
the  sea. 

Not  far  south  of  Ategerat,  near  14"  N.  lat,  is  a  mountain-tract, 
which  is  connected  on  the  east  with  the  eastern  edge  of  the  table-land, 
traverses  the  country  from  east  to  west,  and  extends  westward  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  river  Takkazzie.  It  is  several  miles  in  width,  and 
consists  of  steep  hills  with  deep  depressions  between  them.  Only  a 
small  portion  of  this  tract  is  available  for  pasture,  as  the  h{}U  are 
generally  rocky  and  bare,  and  there  is  little  cultivation.  South  of  this 
tract  lies  the  Plain  of  Ant^o,  in  which  the  capital  of  Tigrd  is  built  on 
the  declivity  of  a  range  of  hilla  This  plain  stretches  from  the  above- 
mentioned  mountain-tract  southwards  to  the  river  Zamra,  a  distance 
of  about  40  miles,  and  occupi^  m6re  than  double  that  space  from  east 
to  west  Eastward  from  tne  village  of  Chelicut  the  plain  is  imper- 
fectly known ;  it  appears  to  consist  mostly  of  a  level  tract  interspersed 
with  short  ridges  of  hills  and  isolated  summits,  and  is  partly  cultivated 
and  partly  covered  with  high  grass  and  acacia  bushes.  That  portion 
of  it  which  surrounds  the  town  of  Antdlo  is  considered  the  best  part 
of  Tigr^ ;  it  has  a  black  soil,  12  feet  deep,  which  yields  abundant  crops 
of  grain.  Except  a  ridge  of  high  hills  which  stands  between  Chelicut 
and  Antdlo,  the  surface  is  level  or  imdulating ;  but  in  proceeding  farther 
to  the  west  it  appears  rather  hilly,  which  is  owing  to  the  channels  of 
the  rivers  being  deeply  depressed  below  the  surface  of  tbe  plains  aud 
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bounded  on  each  side  by  steep  slopes.    Agricultnre  extends  over  the 
acclivities  of  the   hills,  and  even  their  flat  tops  are  sometimes  culti- 
vated.   In  some  places  there  are  fine  groves  of  large  trees,  which  in 
most  parts  of  Abyssinia  are  rarely  met  with.    A  few  tracts  which  have 
a  less  generous  soil  are  overgrown  with  acacia  and  brushwood.    The 
superiority  of  the  soil  of  this  tract  must  be  ascribed  to  its  resting  on 
a  substratum  of  basalt    In  the  hilly  tract  which  lies  north  of  the 
plain  is  a  volcanic  hill,  called  Alequa,  whoso  summit  rises  about  800 
or  1000  feet  above  the  village  ofAtegerat,  or  about  9000  feet  above 
the  sea-loveL     The  elevation  of  the  Plain  of  Antdlo  has  not  been 
ascertained,  but  it  is  probably  greater  than  that  of  Ategerat.    The 
western  portion  of  the  plain  is  much  less  fertile.     Near  the  village  of 
Cali,  about  25  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Takkazzie,  begins  the  descent 
towards  the  river,  which  is  so  rapid  that  Salt  observed  that  the  differ- 
ence of  the  temperature  below  Antdlo  and  Cali  amounted  to  15  degrees. 
At  the  same  time  cultivation  ceases  almost  entirely,  and  the  country 
ia  covered  with  dark  brushwood  full  of  game.    It  improves  a  little 
farther  on,  showing  more  signs  of  cultivation,  and  rich  pastures  with 
numerous  herds  of  cattle.    But  another  considerable  descent  leads  to 
a  sandy  and  barren  district  ovei^grown  with  thorny  bushes  and  mimosas, 
resembling  the  low  country  along  the  Red  Sea :  the  pasture  ia  scanty 
and  bad,  and  cultivation  limited  to  a  few  spots.    By  descending  two 
terraces  more,  which  consist  almost  of  bare  rocks,  the  bed  of  the 
Takkazzie  is  reached.    Here  Salt  found  the  temperature  as  high  as  95**, 
whiUt  at  AntiQo  it  had  been  65" ;  which  shows  the  great  depression  of 
tho  bed  of  the  river  below  the  plain.     It  is  probable  that  at  this  place 
the  Takkazzie  is  about  3500  feet  above  the  sea,  as  Riippcl  found  it  at 
the  ford  of  Ber  Agowe,  which  is  about  20  miles  farther  down,  only 
3034  iaet  above  the  sea-level.     Along  the  southern  linuts  of  the  Plain 
of  Antdlo  runs  the  Zamra  river,  which  is  bordered  on  its  northern  side 
by  a  ridge  of  hills  not  much  elevated  above  the  plain,  and  of  little 
fertility,  the  soil  being  partly  stony  and  partly  sandy,  and  very  diy ; 
it  produces  only  thorny  bushes. 

North  of  the  Plain  of  Antdlo,  and  west  of  the  Haramat  Mountains, 
on  which  the  monastery  of  Debra  Damo  is  built,  is  another  plata  of 
great  extent.  It  is,  however,  much  less  elevated  than  the  Plain  of 
Antdlo,  which  ia  proved  by  the  long  and  rather  steep  descent,  known 
as  the  Pass  of  Atbara,  by  which  it  is  entered  from  the  south.  This 
descent  is  near  40*  25'  E.  long.  The  difference  between  the  level  of 
this  plain  and  that  of  Antdlo  is  probably  more  than  2000  feot^  for 
lliippcl  determined  the  elevation  of  Takkardkira,  which  lies  on  a  hill 
of  some  height,  at  6348  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  he  observes  that 
the  HaRiraat  Mountains  are  at  leiist  1200  feet  above  the  level  of  tlie 
plain.  Pcarce  also  observes  that  the  natives,  in  ascending  the  Pa^  of  i 
Atbara,  say  that  they  pass  from  the  warm  into  the  cold  country.  This  ' 
plain,  which,  from  the  name  of  one  of  the  provinces  which  it  contains,  ' 
may  bo  called  the  Plain  of  Tembien,  extends  from  the  base  of  the 
Haramat  Mouutaius  to  the  Takkazzie,  from  E.  by  N.  to  W.  by  S., 
more  than  60  miles,  and  continues  along  the  northern  banks  of  the 
river  for  at  least  30  miles  farther,  so  that  the  whole  length  is  about  1 00 
miles.  It  is  narrower  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  gro\vs  wider 
towards  the  river.  Its  average  width  may  be  30  miles ;  so  that  it  may 
cover  a  surface  of  3000  square  miles.  It  occupies  the  whole  space 
between  the  Pass  of  Atbara  and  the  towns  of  Axum  and  Adowa.  This 
large  plain  is  in  general  not  fertile.  At  the  base  of  the  Haramat 
Mountains  is  a  tract  whose  soil  rests  on  basalt,  and  consists  of  a  black 
mould,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  under  cultivation.  There  is  another 
rich  agi-icultiu'al  tract  near  the  heights  over  which  the  Pass  of  Atbara 
passes,  where  wheat  and  barley  are  extensively  cultivated ;  and  two 
crops  are  annually  obtained  from  those  fields  which  can  be  irrigated ; 
but  these  tracts  are  not  extensive.  The  greater  part  of  the  plain 
consists  of  low  sandstone  hills,  and  the  soil  is  sandy  and  unfit  for 
cultivation.  In  other  places  there  \b  day-slate,  usually  in  perpendi- 
cular strata^  and  these  tracts  are  still  less  fertile,  as  the  water  sinks 
down  between  the  strata.  Trees  do  not  occur,  and  in  most  places  only 
shrubs  and  bushes  of  stunted  growth  are  fotmd,  among  which  tho 
Euphorbia  Canarieima  is  conmion.  In  the  middle  of  the  plain  there 
is  an  extensive  tract  which  constitutes  a  fine  pastoral  country,  and  is 
interspersed  with  tree&  Here  and  in  some  lower  depressions  culti- 
vation is  also  carried  on  to  some  extent.  The  beds  of  tho  rivers, 
which  generally  contain  water  even  in  the  dry  season,  are  considerably 
depressed  below  the  general  surface  of  the  country ;  their  bottoms  are 
wooded,  but  these  bottoms  are  vervuArrow.  In  approaching  the  river 
Takkazzie  the  level  of  the  plain  lowers  by  steep  and  long  descents, 
which  constitute  several  terraces.  This  lower  tract  is  a  very  poor 
countiy.  At  Ber  Agowe,  situated  nearly  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  plain,  RUppel  foimd  the  level  of  uie  Takkazzie  8084  feet  above 
the  sea-leveL 

North  of  the  Plain  of  Tembien  are  those  of  Shird  and  Serawd.  They 
are  more  elevated  than  the  first-mentioned  plain,  and  at  the  base  of 
the  ascent  by  which  they  are  reached  are  situated  the  towns  of  Axum 
and  Adowa.  The  first  place  is  7092  feet  and  the  second  6216  feet 
above  the  sea-leveL  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  these  plains  are  at 
least  7000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  south-western  portion  is  called  the 
Plain  of  Shird,  and  the  north-eastern  that  of  Serawd ;  but  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  line  which  separates  them  from  one  another,  nor 
with  their  extent  to  the  north  and  west.  The  first  appears  to  extend 
to  the  country  of  the  ShangaUa,  and  the  last  to  the  swampy  region  of 


Maleb.  The  Plain  of  Serawd  is  celebrated  in  Tigrd  for  its  flowery 
meadows,  shady  groves,  and  rich  valleys.  That  portion  of  it  however 
which  was  traversed  by  Rtlppel,  and  which  extends  along  the  banks 
of  the  Takkazzie,  does  not  answer  this  description.  From  the  banks 
of  the  river,  which  is  at  Haita  2775  feet  above  the  sea-level,  one  long 
and  steep  ascent  brings  the  traveller  to  the  plain,  whose  surface  is 
composed  of  sandstone,  and  on  which*  a  great  number  of  volcanic 
cones  rise  to  some  height.  The  soil,  consisting  of  the  decomposed 
volcanic  matter,  is  partly  covered  with  low  bushes,  between  which 
there  is  a  fine  turf  that  yields  excellent  pasture.  In  some  glens  there 
are  trees,  and  among  them  date-trees.  One  of  the  volcanic  hills,  called 
Alequa,  rises  800  feet  above  its  base.  The  western  portion  of  the  Plain 
of  Serawd,  or  that  which  is  contiguous  to  the  Plain  of  Shird,  does  not 
differ  much  from  it  in  aspect.  On  the  plain,  which  is  generally  level, 
and  consists  of  sandstone,  several  ridges  of  basaltic  hills,  and  a  few 
isolated  ones  composed  of  volcanic  matter,  rise  to  a  small  elevation 
above  the  general  level  of  the  country.  The  greatest  part  of  the  plain 
is  covered  with  bushes,  between  which  there  are  excellent  pasture- 
grounds.  The  herds  of  cattle  met  with  on  this  plain  are  laige  and 
numerous;  but  agriculture  is  limited  to  a  few  places.  The  hilly 
groimd  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  table-land  is  covered  with 
bushes  and  the  Euph(»*bia  Canainensis.  The  eastern  part  of  the  Plain 
of  Serawd,  or  that  which  approaches  tho  mountains  on  the  edge  of  the 
table-land  of  Tigrd,  is  somewhat  different.  Its  upper  surface  consists 
of  small  table-lands  whose  surface  is  either  bare  sandstone  or  a  thin 
layer  of  poor  soO.  Between  the  table-lands  are  some  valleys,  from 
half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  width,  which  are  partly  used  as  pasture- 
grounds  and  partly  cultivated. 

The  Plain  of  Serawd  is  separated  from  the  Haramat  Mountains  by 
a  hilly  tract  about  60  miles  in  length  by  30  wide.  As  this  tract  con- 
stitutes the  principal  part  of  the  pi*ovince  of  Tigrd  which  has  given  its 
name  to  this  great  division  of  Abyssinia,  it  may  be  called  the  hilly 
region  of  Tigi-d.  The  rivers  which  originate  in  it  run  westward,  and 
form  by  their  union  the  Mareb.  This  tract  presents  a  great  variety 
of  surface  and  productive  powers.  Hills  and  short  ridges  are  niunerous ; 
but,  except  one  or  two,  they  are  not  of  great  height  Some  of  them 
consist  of  volcanic  matter  or  basalt,  and  the  soil  produces  trees  and 
fine  grass,  and  is  partly  cultivatetl ;  but  others  are  composed  of  sand- 
stone or  clay  slate,  and  are  nearly  bore  or  only  covered  with  low 
stunted  bushes.  Some  of  the  plains  extend  several  miles  in  evei-y 
direction,  are  well  watered,  and  in  a  state  of  high  cultivation,  whilst 
others  suffer  from  want  of  water,  and  are  not  inhabited  except  in  the 
rainy  season.     The  valleys  resemble  the  plains. 

The  southern  part  of  Tigrd,  or  that  which  is  south  of  the  Plain  of 
Antdlo,  has  a  mountainous  character.  Our  information  respecting 
these  countries,  however,  is  scanty,  as  they  have  only  been  traversed 
by  a  few  travellers  in  haste  and  under  unfavourable  circumstances. 
This  part  of  Tigrd  comprehends  the  iipper  basin  of  the  Takkazzie  and 
the  whole  liasin  of  its  affluent  the  Tzelari.  Near  the  source  of  the 
Tzolari  is  she  watershed  between  tho  rivers  which  flow  north  and 
south,  and  at  some  distance  from  it,  probably  on  the  watershed,  are 
two  large  lakes,  of  which  the  larger  is  called  Tzado  Bahari,  or  the 
great  lake  of  Ashanghi,  and  is  three  days'  joiUTiey  in  circuit ;  the 
smaller  is  called  Quala  Ashanghi  or  Machakh.  The  country  sur- 
rounding these  lakes  and  the  source  of  the  Tzelari  must  have  a  great 
elevation  above  the  sea-level.  Pearce  saw  here  hoar-frost  in  tho 
beginning  of  October,  and  Krapf  foimd  this  tract  destitute  of  trees, 
and  covered  with  a  coarse  grass,  which  also  occurs  in  Shoa,  but  only 
at  an  elevation  of  from  8000  to  10,000  feet  Both  travellers  complain 
of  the  cold  that  they  experienced.  The  country  is  a  complete  wilder- 
ness ;  there  is  neither  village,  nor  cultivation,  nor  cattle,  nor  wild  beast 
except  the  fox.  It  suffers  extremely  from  want  of  water  all  the  year 
round,  and  produces  only,  at  a  few  places,  kolqual  {Eupfiorhia  (fana- 
rieneis)  and  thorny  acacias.  The  numerous  hills  which  are  dispersed 
over  it  are  composed  of  sand.  To  the  east  of  this  central  table-land 
of  Abyssinia  extends  a  mountainous  country,  of  which  we  have  no 
information.  It  is  inhabited  by  the  Raia  or  Azabo  Gkillas,  who  are 
described  as  the  most  savage  of  all  the  tribes  of  Afrioa.  It  is  cer- 
tainly remarkable  that  their  neighbours  to  the  south-west>  the  Yejju, 
have  not  the  least  intercourse  with  them,  and  were  unable  to  give  the 
least  information  about  them  and  their  country  to  Krapf.  To  the 
east  of  the  mountains  inhabited  by  the  Raia  GkJlas  lies  a  ooimtry 
called  Zobul ;  it  is  said  to  be  a  fine  country,  well  wooded,  and  pro* 
dudng  grapes,  olives,  limes,  cedars,  and  other  fruits  and  trees ;  but> 
in  consequence  of  long  wars,  it  is  now  iminhabited.  It  is  said  to  have 
remained  in  this  state  since  the  time  of  Mohammed  Qragne.  In  the 
middle  of  last  centuir,  when  an  Abyssinian  army  marched  through 
Zobul  to  attack  Addl,  the  soldiers  dropped  a  quantity  of  durrah,  which 
has  since  continued  to  grow  without  cultivation.  Zobul  is  contiguous 
toAddL    [Adal.] 

The  coimtry  surroimding  the  upper  course  of  the  Tzelari  river  and 
its  affluents  is  represented  as  resembling  a  sea  agitated  by  a  gale,  rising 
in  numerous  hills  like  waves,  with  lai^e  spaces  of  lower  groimd  between 
them.  The  hills  as  well  as  the  depressions  are  covered  with  sand  and 
almost  without  vegetation,  except  some  kolqual  trees  and  thorny 
acacia-bushes.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  year  it  is  almost  destitute 
of  water,  which  is  only  found  in  wadiea,  and  these  are  dry  during  the 
summer.    In  these  wadies  there  are  only  a  few  pasture-grounds  and 
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cultivated  spots.  Dr.  Beke  is  of  opinion  that  this  tract  is  not  so  high 
as  the  basin  of  the  Takkazzie,  which  is  contiguous  to  it  on  the  west. 
The  upper  basin  of  the  Takkazzie  is  a  much  better  country.  It  is 
stated  that  near  12"  N.  lat.  a  plain  of  considerable  extent  stretches 
from  east  to  west,  but  we  are  not  informed  of  its  productive  powers. 
North  of  12**  N.  lat.  lies  the  mountain-country  of  Lasta.  It  forms  one 
mass  of  moimtains  intersected  by  numerous  steep  valleys.  The  ridg^ 
are  all  flat-topped  and  of  the  same  elevation,  so  that  when  seen  from 
an  eminence,  where  the  valleys  are  not  visible,  the  coimtry  has  the 
appearance  of  an  iminterrupted  plain.  Dr.  Beke  thinks  that  the 
general  level  of  this  plain  is  between  6500  and  7000  feet  above  the 
sea ;  but  as,  in  the  northern  parts  of  Tigrd,  Lasta  is  considered  a  very 
cold  country,  it  is  probably  higher  than  the  Plain  of  Antdlo.  The  tops 
of  the  mountains  are  sometimes,  though  rarely,  covered  with  trees ; 
most  of  them,  however,  are  grassy  and  have  excellent  pastures ;  a  few 
only  are  quite  barren.  The  descent  into  the  valleys  is  often  so  steep 
and  rocky  as  to  prevent  the  grass  from  growing.  Some  of  the  valleys 
are  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  This  region  is  in  general  well  watered, 
and  the  rivers  have  water  all  the  year  round.  Between  the  basin  of 
the  Takkazzie  and  of  the  Tzelari  is  a  range  of  mountains,  which  rises 
above  the  ridges  that  fill  up  the  interior  of  the  two  basins,  and  some 
of  its  summits  are  very  high.  That  tract  of  country  which  lies  between 
the  river  Tzelari  and  the  southern  border  of  the  Plain  of  Antdlo  is 
barren ;  it  is  almost  uninhabited,  imd  constitutes  the  natural  boundary 
between  northern  and  southern  Tigrd. 

The  Takkazzie  is  the  second  river  in  Abyssinia  in  size,  the  Abdi,  or 
Nile,  being  the  first  It  originates  near  12"  N.  lat  and  39"  E.  long., 
and  its  upper  course  in  Abyssinia  is  to  the  north,  until  having  received 
the  waters  of  the  Tzelari  from  the  east,  and  those  of  the  Bellegas  from 
the  west,  it  turns  by  d^rees  westward,  and  continues  in  that  direction 
to  the  boundary  of  Abyssinia.  Before  it  leaves  the  cbuntiy  it  is 
joined  by  the  Angrab  from  the  south.  The  two  last-mentioned 
affluents  drain  the  whole  of  the  volcanic  region,  which  extends  from 
the  banks  of  the  Takkazzie  to  the  vicinity  of  Lake  iZana,  and  all  the 
volcanic  matter  brought  down  by  their  rapid  currents  is  thus  carried 
to  the  Nile.  RUppel,  who  has  seen  the  greatest  part  of  the  course  of 
the  Nile,  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  to  this  volcanic  matter  mainly, 
if  not  entirely,  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil  is  to  be  ascribed,  which 
the  Nile  deposits  in  its  lower  course  during  the  inundations.  If  we 
consider  that  the  coimtries  lower  down  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
have  either  a  sandy  or  rocky  soil  of  very  moderate  fertility,  and  are 
frequently  desert  owing  to  their  sterility,  his  opinion  appears  to  be 
well  founded.  The  valley  of  the  Takkazzie  is  very  narrow  compared 
with  the  size  of  the  river,  and  there  is  frequently  no  valley  at  all,  the 
rocks  rising  immediately  from  the  water's  edge  to  a  considerable 
height,  and  attaining  at  a  distance  of  a  few  miles  an  elevation  of 
from  2000  to  4000  feet  above  the  river. 

The  western  and  southern  part  of  the  table-land  of  Abyssinia  is 
called  Amhara,  from  a  province  of  that  name  situated  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  it.  The  south-eastern  portion  of  this  large  country  bears 
the  name  of  Shoa.  Under  the  name  of  Amhara  we  shall  describe 
the  country  which  is  divided  by  the  Takkazzie  from  Tigrd,  and 
extends  southward  on  both  sides  of  Lake  Tzana  or  Zana  to  the  most 
southern  bend  of  the  Nile  or  AbiU.  It  is  divided  from  Shoa  by  the 
last-named  river  and  a  line  beginning  on  its  banks  at  a  place  called 
Broken  Bridge,  and  terminating  at  the  source  of  the  most  southern 
affluent  of  the  Takkazzie. 

2.  7^  TabU-Land  of  Amhara  contains  the  highest  mountain- 
range  in  Abyssinia.  This  range  in  the  most  eastern  portion  of  the 
country  is  close  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Takkazzie  in  the  province 
of  Samen  or  Semien,  whence  it  is  also  called  the  Mountains  of  Samen 
or  Semien.  This  range  begins  in  the  south  with  Mount  Zozamba,  a 
flat-topped  summit  which  lies  near  12  "30'  N.  lat,  and  runs  nearly 
due  N.  to  near  13"  30',  so  that  in  length  it  extends  about  70  miles. 
The  most  elevated  summits  are  towards  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  I'ange,  where  the  peak  called  Abba  Yaret  rises  to  15,000  feet,  and 
that  which  bears  the  name  of  Buahat  to  14,864  feet,  above  the  sea- 
leveL  The  two  high  summits  are  only  a  few  miles  distant  from  one 
another,  Abba  Yaret  to  the  east  and  Buahat  to  the  west  Their 
northern  declivities  are  \mited  by  a  ridge,  over  which  runs  a 
mountain-pass  called  Selki  This  pass  is  12,696  feet  above  the  sea- 
leveL  Between  the  two  summits  is  a  deep  depression,  in  which  a 
river,  the  Mashada,  which  rises  on  the  ridge  of  the  Selki  Pass,  runs 
southward.  Another  pass  runs  along  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
Buahat,  and  its  highest  point  is  only  about  450  feet  below  the  summit 
Rtippel  found  in  July,  the  upper  part  of  the  summit,  to  a  distance 
of  1500  feet  below  the  summit,  covered  with  snow.  This  portion  of 
the  range  is  composed  of  plutonic  rocks,  lava,  and  basalt  columns  of 
slender  shape.  The  country  between  the  highest  portion  of  the  range 
and  the  river  Takkazzie  is  about  80  miles  in  width,  and  is  covereid 
with  moimtains,  which  grow  lower  as  they  approach  the  river.  The 
greater  number  of  them  consists  of  sandstone,  but  there  are  some 
composed  of  lava.  Near  the  river  the  sandstone  is  nearly  bare,  and 
only  here  and  there  covered  with  thorn-bushes,  but  in  ascending  the 
steep  valleys  Uie  sides  of  the  hills  are  clothed  with  trees  or  fine  grass, 
and  the  bottoms  are  either  meadows  or  fields  in  which  barley  is 
cultivated,  and  yields  good  crops.  Agriculture  is  favoured  by  the 
climate,  which  all  the  year  round  resembles  the  spring  in  Europe,  by 


abundance  of  rain  in  every  month  of  the  year,  and  by  the  absence  of 
locusts,  which  frequently  lay  waste  tiie  corn-fields  in  other  parts  of 
Abyssinia.  In  the  higher  region  the  mountains,  up  to  the  parts 
which  are  covered  with  snow,  are  pasture-ground  equal  to  the  fiimous 
Alpine  pastures  in  Switzerland,  and  the  scenery  is  also  very  similar, 
except  that  in  those  regions  which  are  above  the  line  of  trees  a  plant 
is  found  which  resembles  the  palm  :  it  is  the  JlhynehopetaiutiL 
montanumf  and  its  peculiar  shape  makes  a  very  pleasant  impresmon  on 
the  observer,  when  it  stands  near  tracts  covered  with  snow.  Here 
are  also  found,  almost  mingled  with  the  leopard  and  hyasna,  two 
inhabitants  of  the  European  Alps,  the  mountain-goat  {Copra  Ibex) 
and  the  bearded  vulture,  or  lammei^eier  (Gypa£ttu  harbotv^). 

The  western  declivity  of  the  mountains  of  Semien  is  less  broken, 
and  terminates  about  10  miles  from  Mount  Buahat  at  the  plain  of 
Entshetquab,  which  is  about  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  tiie  sea.  This 
plain  extends  for  7  miles  westward,  when  it  is  interrupted  by  Uie 
valley  of  Shoada,  which  is  at  least  4000  feet  below  its  surface,  and  is 
traversed  by  a  river  called  Bellegas.  The  plain  has  an  undulatLH^ 
surface,  and  is  entirely  destitute  of  wood,  except  those  clumps  of 
trees  which  surround  every  church  in  Abyssinia.  The  soil  however 
is  good,  the  pastures  abundant,  and  the  barley  yields  rich  crops.  The 
whole  plain  is  available  for  some  of  these  purposea  Riippel  passed 
the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  1832,  in  Entshetquab, 
and  observed  the  thermometer  four  times  every  day.  The  results  of 
his  observations  are : — 


5h.  50m. 

9h.  4m. 

12h.25m. 

Sh.Om. 

Menn.  temp 
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46-44^ 
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The  temperature  of  Entshetquab  was  therefore  in  July  and  August 
eight  degrees  lower  than  in  London,  but  in  September  only  a  little 
less  than  two  degrees.  The  weather  was  very  foggy  and  rainy.  The 
wind  blew  in  the  evening  and  morning  from  E.N.E.,  or  from  the 
moimtains,  and  during  the  day  from  W.S.W.,  or  from  the  plains. 

The  small  table-land  of  Entshetquab  is  separated  from  the  largo 
table-land  of  Wogghera  by  the  vale  of  Shoada,  which  is  at  least  4000 
feet>  as  already  observed,  lower  than  Entshetquab.    It  is  from  three  to 
four  miles  wide  at  the  top,  and  more  than  a  mile  wide  at  the  bottom. 
The  bottom  is  partly  swampy,  and  only  used  as  pasture-ground,  but 
on  tJie  gentle  ascent  much  Iraxley  and  some  flax  are  cultivated.     The 
table-land  of  Wogghera  extends  more  than  40  miles  from  £.  to  W.,  and 
nearly  as  much  from  N.  to  S.    The  greater  part  of  it  is  about  8500 
feet  above  the  sea-level.     Near  the  vale  oi  Shoada  its  surface  pre- 
sents low  hills  and  depressions ;  but  farther  on  it  is  almost  a  dead 
level,  with  a  few  isolated  hills  dispersed  over  it    They  are  all  of 
volcanic  origin  and  of  conical  shape.    The  highest  of  them,  called 
Waaken,  has  only  an  elevation  of  about  800  feet  above  its  base.    There 
are  many  watercourses,  but  they  are  deeply  depressed  below  the  general 
level,  and  in  summer  they  are  dry.    As  the  rocks  which  constitute  the 
body  of  the  table-land  are  of  volcanic  origin,  the  soil  is  rather  fertile, 
and  produces  good  crops  of  barley,  which  however  is  only  cultivated 
in  a  few  places.    The  incessant  civil  wars  from  which  tiiis  country 
has  suffered  for  nearly  a  century  have  driven  away  the  husbandman, 
and  his  place  is  supplied  by  wandering  herdsmen,  who  go  with  their 
herds  and  flocks  during  the  dry  season  to  the  low  coimtry  on  the  Lake 
Zana.    The  pasture-grounds  are  very  good:  the  descent  from  the 
table-land  to  Gondu*  and  the  country  surrounding  Lake  Zana  is 
gradual,  and  passes  through  several  valleys,  whose  declivities  arc 
generally  wooded,  and  cultivated  only  to  a  small  extent   Nearly  all  the 
waters  Uiat  are  collected  on  the  plain  of  Wogghera  run  off  eastward, 
and  fall  into  the  Bellegas,  which  carries  its  waters  to  the  Takkazzie  and 
passes  through  the  mountain-range  of  Semien  near  12°  35'  N.  lat 

The  northern  boundary  of  the  plain  of  Wogghera  is  formed  by  a 
rocky  ridge,  which  at  one  place  is  not  more  than  40  feet  above  its 
level,  and  has  a  flat  top.  This  ridge  is  in  some  places  hardly  200  feet 
wide,  and  at  one  place  only  40  feet  It  runs  eaatward  for  more  than 
60  miles,  increasing  in  widt^  and  in  height  until  it  joins  the  mountain- 
range  at  the  Pass  of  Selki.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  ridge,  which  is 
so  little  elevated  above  the  plain  of  Wogghera,  descends  northward 
with  a  very  steep  declivity  of  more  than  3000  feet  to  Uie  table-land 
of  Adarga.  The  place  where  the  caravan-road  cuts  the  ridge  is  known 
as  the  Pass  of  Lamalmon,  which  is  of  very  difficult  ascent,  and  8802 
feet  above  the  searlevel.  The  table-land  of  Adai^  is  somewhat  more 
than  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  rivers  which  drain  it  rise  partly 
along  the  north-western  declivity  of  the  moimtains  of  Semien  and 
partly  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge  of  the  Lamalmon  Pass,  and  run  in  a 
north-western  direction  to  ti^e  Takkazzie.  Near  the  base  of  the  ridge 
the  Plain  of  Adai^ga  is  interspersed  with  numerous  volcanic  cones, 
most  of  which  are  low,  but  they  increase  in  elevation  and  size  as  they 
approach  the  high  mountains.  They  are  covered  with  brushwofx^ 
and  no  cultivated  fields  are  found  near  them.  In  advancing  farther 
north,  the  plain  becomes  more  level,  and  in  the  valleys  are  sycamores 
and  other  lai^e  trees.  Though  there  are  some  tracts  of  rocky  hiUa 
which  in  the  dry  season  are  destitute  of  vegetation,  the  greater  part 
of  the  plain  is  covered  with  good  grass,  and  at  intervals  with  numerous 
bushes.  There  are  many  volcanic  hills  here  also,  but  they  are  at  greater 
distances  from  one  another.  Near  the  banks  of  the  Takkazzie  the  country 
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is  almost  a  dead  level  Its  aoil  is  a  thick  layer  of  mould  resting  on  sand- 
«tone  rocks,  and  rather  fertile,  so  that  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is 
uader  ciiltivation.  The  descent  from  the  plain  to  the  banks  of  the 
Takkazzie  is  more  than  2000  feet  of  perpendicular  height^  and  the 
surface  of  ^e  river  at  Haita  is  2775  feet  above  the  sea^leveL 

On  tJie  west  of  the  table-land  of  Adarga  ajw  the  provinces  of  Waldubba 
and  Walkeit,  which  lie  on  the  southern  side  of  the  TakkazKie,  which 
here  conBtitutes  the  boundary  between  Abyssinia  and  the  country 
inhabited  by  the  Shangalla  and  other  tribes.  These  provinces  have 
never  been  visited  by  Europeans.  The  natives  describe  them  as  fine 
pasture  countries^  weU  watered,  and  they  add  that  the  valleys  are 
wide,  and  rich  in  agricultural  produce  and  fine  trees.  The  surface  is 
mostiy  a  level  plain. 

South  of  these  provinces  and  west  of  the  table-land  of  Wogghera  is 
an  extensive  hilly  tracts  which  may  be  called  the  hilly  tableland  of 
the  KuUa.  In  length  from  east  to  west  it  occupies  about  50  nules, 
and  not  much  less  from  north  to  south.  Its  highest  level  is  on  the 
ridge  which  separates  it  from  the  lowlands  surrounding  Lake  Zana, 
whidi  lie  south  of  it.  This  ridge,  where  it  is  passed  by  the  road,  nearly 
due  north  of  Qondar,  is  1200  feet  above  that  town,  or  about  8600  feet 
above  the  sea-leveL  It  forms  in  these  parts  the  watershed  between 
the  rivers  which  run  to  Lake  Zana  and  those  which  flow  northward 
to  the  Takkazzie.  All  the  waters  that  run  in  the  last-named  direction 
unite  in  the  Angrab,  which  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  affluents  of 
the  Takkazzie.  On  the  north  of  this  ridge  the 'country  descends  con- 
siderably; and  though  the  surface  is  a  labyrinth  of  rugged  mountains, 
isolated  conical  hills,  and  rocka  rising  perpendicularly  to  a  considerable 
elevation,  none  of  these  heights  attain  the  elevation  of  the  pass.  A  few 
miles  from  the  pass  the  surface  of  the  country  is  less  hilly,  and  the 
descent  is  more  gradual  Cultivation  is  here  in  due  proportion  united 
to  pasturage.  The  soil  between  the  rocks,  which  are  chiefly  volcanic, 
is  very  fertile,  and  maize  and  other  kinds  of  grain  are  extensively 
grown.  On  the  uncultivated  tracts  are  thick  bushes  and  fine  groves 
of  trees,  and  in  the  deep  valleys  of  the  rivers  numerous  sycamores. 
Farther  north  the  hills  are  still  less  numerous,  and  mostly  covered 
with  bushes ;  but  the  depressions  are  swampy,  and  oveigrown  with 
high  canes.  The  ground  then  ascends,  and  on  the  back  of  the  ridge 
stands  an  iaolated  mountain-mass,  which  attains  a  great  elevation,  and 
is  called  Mount  Ankodib.  From  its  base  the  oountiy  descends  north- 
wards in  an  undulating  plain  into  the  Kulla.  The  Kulla  is  a  depres- 
sion, similar  to  a  lake,  between  four  and  six  miles  widei,  but  of  great 
extent  from  east  to  west^  Though  only  about  600  feet  lower  than  the 
ridges  which  lie  north  and  south  of  it^  it  is  3600  feet  lower  than  the 
above-mentioned  pass  north  of  Gondar,  or  only  5000  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  Its  soil  is  somewhat  swampy — ^partly  covered  with  canes 
more  than  10  feet  high,  and  partly  with  fine  trees.  Several  rivulets 
pass  through  it  in  various  directions,  and  form  pools  and  small  lakes. 
This  low  country  is  iminhabited,  on  account  of  the  bad  air.  Through 
want  of  ventilation  the  vapours  rising  from  the  surface,  which  is 
covered  with  water  during  the  rainy  season,  accumulate  to  such  a 
degree,  that  it  cannot  be  passed  by  any  person  without  contracting  a 
malignant  fever.  It  is  the  haunt  of  numerous  wild  animids  of  the 
largest  size.  Bufialoes  {Bob  Cafer)  and  elephants  are  met  with  in  herds 
in  and  near  the  lakesi  There  are  also  rhinoceroses  with  two  homsy« 
and  various  species  of  antelopes  and  deer  of  very  laxge  size. 

We  come  now  to  that  depressi<)n  of  the  table-land  of  Amhara,  the 
lowest  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  Lake  Zana,  called  also  the  Lake 
of  Dembea.  The  surface  of  the  lake  is  6110  feet  above  the  sea-level ; 
and  from  its  shores  a  flat  coimtry  extends  on  all  sides  to  the  high 
lands  which  surround  it  at  diflerent  distances  from,  the  lake.  From 
the  mountains  inclosing  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Takkazzie,  on  the 
west,  two  low  ridges  run  off  westward,  and  approach  the  shores  of  the 
lake  :  the  northern,  on  its  north-eastern  bay,  opposite  the  island  of 
Mazmka ;  and  the  southern,  north  and  south  of  the  efflux  of  the  Ab& 
from  the  lake.  These  two  offsets  separate  from  one  another  the  three 
plains  surrounding  the  northern,  eastern,  and  southern  sides  of  the 
lake.  These  plains  derive  their  names  from  the  provinces  in  which 
they  are  situated.  The  northern  is  called  the  phun  of  Dembea,  the 
eastern  the  Plain  of  Biegemider,  and  the  southern  the  Plain  of  Hidcha. 

The  Plain  of  Dembea,  which  is  also  called  the  Plain  of  Gondar,  from 
the  capital  of  Amhara,  which  is  built  on  hilly  groimd  at  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  plain,  extends  about  20  miles  from  N.  to  S., 
and  40  from  £.  to  W.  Its  surface  at  Gondar  is  7420  feet  above  the 
sea,  so  that  its  descent  is  rather  rapid ;  for  in  20  miles  it  sinks  1300 
feet  lower.  Near  the  surrounding  heights  there  are  numerous  low 
volcanic  hills,  mostly  oveigrown  with  bushes ;  in  their  vicinity  the 
Roil  is  fertile,  and  part  of  the  country,  is  under  cultivation.  At  a 
distance  of  three  or  four  miles  from  the  heights  the  hills  disappear, 
and  are  replaced  by  an  undulating  surface,  whose  soil,  being  composed 
of  disintegrated  volcanic  matter,  is  a  black  mould  of  great  fertility,  but 
very  little  of  it  is  imder  cultivation.  There  are  no  trees,  except  round 
the  churches.  Bushes  are  frequent,  but  occur  only  in  patches.  In 
the  dry  season,  from  October  to  April,  the  country  is  almost  covered 
with  herds  of  cattle,  which,  when  the  rains  begin,  are  driven  to  the 
table-land  of  Wogghera,  because  the  plain  is  then  nearly  converted 
into  a  swamp.  Even  in  the  dry  season  those  tracts  which  are  near  the 
lake  are  marshy,  and  only  inhabited  by  fishermen.  The  plain  is  drained 
by  many  small  rivers,  which  at  the  dose  of  the  dry  season  are  dry, 
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with  the  exception  of  the  laxgest,  named  the  Angrab.  Ruppal  passed 
six  months  and  a  half  at  Qondar,  and  made  meteorological  observationa 
four  times  every  day.    The  result  of  these  observations  follows : — 
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Dec.  1-4  &  12-30 

53-09 

64-85 

7205 

71-24 

65-31 

188S. 

Jan.  1-31 

57-26 

66*62 

74-27 

78-40 

67*88 

Feb.  1-28  .        .     . 

57-24 

68-58 

77-81 

76*18 

69*94 

March  1-81     . 

59-94 

78*58 

80-66 

79-90 

78.52 

April  1-30           .    . 

61-79 

7517 

79-88 

75-60 

78-11 

The  annual  quantity  of  rain  at  Gondar  is  very  great,  which  is  not 
generally  the  case  on  elevated  table-lands,  and  perhaps  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  circumstance  of  the  town  being  built  in  a  wide  depression  of  the 
table-land,  and  partly  surrounded  by  heights  which  rise  1000  feet  above 
its  level  The  annual  quantity  in  1770  was  d5'5  inches,  and  in  1771 
it  was  41*S  inches.  In  January  hardly  a  shower  falls,  but  the  rain 
becomes  more  frequent  in  February  and  March.  In  April  and  May 
there  is  more  rain,  but  the  rainy  season  properly  commences  in  June, 
and  lasts  to  October.  In  July  and  August  the  rains  are  very  heavy, 
so  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  annual  quantity  falls  in  these 
two  moni^  In  September  the  rains  become  moderate,  and  in  October 
they  cease,  with  ike  exception  of  a  few  short  showers  which  fall  in 
November  and  December.  During  the  rains,  the  winds  blow  in  the 
morning  from  N.E. ;  but  it  turns  before  nine  o'clock  to  S.E.,  and  at 
noon  it  blows  from  S. W.  In  the  afternoon  it  turns  to  N.W.,  where  it 
remains  until  it  becomes  calm  after  sunset. 

The  narrow  strip  of  low  country  which  lies  west  of  Lake  Zana  is  a 
part  of  the  Plam  of  Dembea,  and  is  included  in  the  province  of  that 
name.  The  adjacent  heights  do  not  rise  to  a  great  elevation  above  the 
level  of  the  lake.  Their  declivities  are  oveigrown  with  bushes  and 
stunted  acacia  trees,  &om  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  gum-arabic 
might  be  collected.  At  the  base  of  these  heights  the  country  is  fruitful, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  under  cultivation :  much  durrha  is 
grown.  This  tract  is  considered  one  of  the  granaries  of  Gondar.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  lake  no  cultivation  is  carried  on,  the  whole  being 
used  as  pasture-ground  and  meadowa  The  deep  black  soil  is  very 
favourable  to  v^petation,  and  usually  covered  with  high  grass.  Cattle 
are  very  numesous.  Though  there  are  many  rivers,  ^ey  all  originate 
in  the  heights,  which  are  seldom  more  than  10  miles  from  the  shores 
of  the  lake,  and  accordingly  the  courses  of  the  rivers  are  short.  They 
are  dry  in  January  and  February ;  but,  as  they  receive  their  waters 
from  a  much  more  elevated  country,  their  course,  as  long  as  they  have 
water,  is  rather  rapid,  and  different  from  those  of  the  great  Plain  of 
Dembea,  which  have  a  sluggish  current  The  village  of  Dingelber 
stands  on  a  rock  which  forms  the  extremity  of  a  ridge  that  projects 
from  the  heights  on  the  west,  and  which  approaches  so  near  to  the 
lake  that  there  remains  only  a  narrow  place  on  its  shores,  through 
which  the  great  road  passes  leading  from  Gondar  to  Miecha  and  Gojam. 
The  table-land  which  is  west  of  the  tract  just  now  noticed,  is  that  of 
Ruara  and  Ras-el-Fcel,  of  which  the  first-named  province  forms  the 
southern  and  Ras-el-Feel  the  northern  part.  Kuara  has  never  been 
visited  by  a  European,  but  Bruce  passed  through  Ras-el-Feel,  which 
he  describes  as  a  fertile  and  level  country,  with  a  rich  black  soil.  The 
surfiEuse  is  mostly  covered  with  bushes,  and  occasionally  there  isa  grove 
of  trees.  Cattle  and  horses  are  numerous ;  butter,  honey,  horses,  and 
gold,  which  is  here  found  in  laiger  quantities  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Abyssinia^  are  the  principal  articles  which  are  sent  from  Ras-el-Feel 
to  the  other  provinces  and  to  Sennaar. 

The  Plain  of  Biegemider,  which  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  L:ike 
Zana,  extends  from  near  Erairaa,  on  the  north,  to  the  banks  of  the 
AbiU,  or  Nile,  nearly  40  miles  in  length.  Its  width,  from  the  low 
shores  of  the  lake  to  the  high  mountain-masses  which  inclose  the  upper 
basin  of  the  Tidb±azzie  on  the  west,  is  nearly  30  miles.  The  mountain- 
masses  rise  from  the  plain  with  a  steep  ascent,  except  where  their 
edges  are  broken  down  by  the  torrents  and  rivers,  which  originate  on 
the  higher  land,  and  tumble  in  cataracts  into  the  lower  plain.  The 
elevation  of  these  mountains  of  Biegemider  is  estimated  by  Dr.  Beke 
at  between  7000  and  8000  feet  alx)ve  the  sea,  the  last-mentioned 
elevation  being  assigned  to  the  Pass  of  Chdmma  Mar^lgfia.  As  the 
level  of  Lake  Zana  is  6110  feet  above  the  sea,  the  mountains  of  Biege- 
mider rise  only  from  1500  to  2000  feet  above  their  bases,  or  rather 
less,  as  the  plain  has  a  gradual  rise  from  the  shores  of  the  lake  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountain-masses.  North  of  the  river  Reb,  where  the  plain 
is  not  so  wide,  it  consists  of  two  tracts  of  different  characters — a  lower 
one  skirting  the  shores  of  the  lake  for  several  miles,  which  in  the  rainy 
season  is  inundated,  kad  in  the  dry  season  covered  with  aquatic  plants 
or  grass ;  and  a  more  elevated  part,  which  has  an  imdulating  stmace, 
and  is  covered  with  low  bushes.  No  part  of  this  district  is  imder 
cultivation,  but  both  supply  pasture.  On  the  declivity  of  the  moun- 
tains there  are  extensive  orchards  and  vineyards.  From  the  river 
Reb  to  that  of  Fogara,  and  even  farther  to  the  south,  the  country  is  a 
dead  level,  and  the  soil  consists  of  a  fine  black  mould  of  great  fertility, 
which  is  the  deposit  of  the  earthy  matter  broxight  down  by  the  rivers 
Reb  and  Gomdra.  There  are  no  springs,  but  good  water  may  be  found 
by  digging  to  the  depth  of  a  few  feet.    There  are  no  bushes  or  trees, 
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except  near  the  churches.  Only  a  small  portion  of  this  fine  tract  is  at 
present  cultiTated ;  but  the  nomerotis  traces  of  the  canals  for  irriga- 
tion show  that  formerly  it  was  a  com  country,  which  has  been  reduced 
to  its  present  low  state  by  the  internal  wars  of  a  century.  Numerous 
herds  of  cattle  find  pasture  during  the  dry  season,  but  when  the  raina 
haye  converted  the  whole  into  a  swamp,  the  cattle  are  taken  to  the 
high  lands  on  the  east.  Near  the  banks  of  the  rivers  are  extensive 
fields,  in  which  lupines  and  vetches  are  cultivated.  The  beds  of  the 
rivers  in  the  diy  season  are  not  more  than  5  feet  below  tiie  level  of 
the  plain.  This  country  is  bettor  peopled  than  the  adjacent  provinces 
of  Abyssinia.  The  most  southern  district  of  the  Plain  of  Biegemider, 
or  that  which  lies  between  the  river  Fogara  and  the  Abdi  (Nile),  at 
its  efflux  from  Lake  ZaaiAy  has  a  very  broken  surface,  being  traversed 
by  several  ridges  of  rocky  hills  which  detach  themselves  from  Mount 
Chimma  Mardgfia^  and  run  westward  to  the  lake,  and  south-westward 
to  the  AbdL  These  ridges  are  covered  with  fine  forest  trees,  and  as  the 
depressions  are  extensive  and  well  watered,  and  have  a  fertile  soil, 
cultivation  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  As  in  approaching  the 
banks  of  the  Abii  the  country  becomes  more  broken  and  rugged,  and 
rises  higher,  the  village  of  D^mbasa,  though  only  5  miles  from  Uie 
river,  is  at  least  1000  feet  above  its  level  at  the  bridge  which  is  here 
thrown  over  the  Ab^  The  hills  which  skirt  the  banks  of  the  river 
are  composed  of  volcanic  rocks,  and  ahow  great  fertility  in  the  vigorous 
growth  of  the  trees  and  bushes  with  which  they  are  covered.  From 
the  efflux  of  the  Abdi  from  Lake  Zana  to  the  vicinity  of  the  cataract 
of  Alata,  the  river  runs  through  a  wide  bottom,  which  is  covered  with 
the  finest  mss. 

8.  The  Plain  of  Mi^ha  is  a  part  of  the  Penifmda  of  theAbdi.  This 
peninsula  forms  a  puii  of  Amhara ;  but  as  it  is  naturally  separated 
from  the  other  divisions  of  the  country,  and  constitutes  by  itself  a 
well-defined  system,  it  ought  to  be  noticed  separately.  The  river  AbtU 
and  Lake  Zana  surround  it  on  the  N.,  E.,  and  S. ;  and  its  western 
limits  may  be  tolerably  well  defined  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  banks 
of  the  Abii,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Jamma,  to  the  village  of  Din- 
gelber,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  ^ima.  Thus  limited,  the  peninsula 
extends  in  length  from  E.S.E.  to  W.N.W.  150  miles,  with  an  average 
width  of  about  100  miles ;  so  that  it  covers  an  area  of  15,000  square 
miles,  or  more  than  half  of  Ireland. 

The  AblU,  as  this  great  branch  of  the  Nile  is  unifoimly  called  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Abyssinia,  rises  near  11**  N.  lat:  and  87**  £.  long,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Qieah,  in  a  swampy  tract.  The  source  .of  the  river  is 
8700  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  the  summit  of  Mount  Giesh  about 
9700  feet  After  running  northward  for  about  60  miles  in  a  straight 
line,  the  Abdi  descends  from  8700  feet  to  the  level  of  Lake  2Sana  (6111 
feet),  or  about  2600  feet)  or  more  than  48  feet  a  mile  :  the  current  is 
of  course  extremely  swift,  and  forms  a  kind  of  continuous  rapid,  inter- 
rapted  by  some  cataracts.  One  of  these  was  visited  by  Bruce,  who 
found  its  perpendicular  height  16  feet,  and  he  heard  of  another.  The 
Ab^  enters  Lake  Zona,  or  Dembea,  on  the  S.W.  side,  and  leaves  it  on 
the  S.E.  side.  According  to  Bruce,  this  lake  is  85  miles  broad  in  the 
widest  part,  from  E.  to  W. ;  but  it  decreases  in  width  towards  the 
extremities,  where  it  is  sometimes  not  above  1 0  miles  wide.  Its  greatest 
length,  according  to  the  same  authority,  is  49  miles.  Bruce  and  Riippel, 
the  two  travellers  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  this 
lake,  have  given  it  quite  a  different  shape  on  their  maps.  That  on  the 
map  of  Riippel  is  much  more  regular.  The  number  of  rivers  which 
the  lake  receives  from  all  sides  is  very  great ;  those  which  join  it  from 
the  N.  and  W.  are  dry  during  a  great  part  of  ^e  year,  but  most  of 
those  which  fall  into  it  from  the  E.  and  S.  contain  water  all  the  year 
round.  The  immense  supply  of  water  which  the  lake  receives  during 
the  rains,  raises  its  level  sufficiently  to  lay  under  water  the  low  country 
on  its  baiiks  to  the  distance  of  2  miles.  There  are  many  islands  in 
this  lake ;  Riippel  has  laid  down  18  in  his  map.  The  greater  number 
of  them  are  inhabited.  The  largest,  called  Deck,  is  low,  but  of  con- 
siderable size.  To  the  east  of  it  is  the  island  of  Daka,  which  is  elevated, 
and  terminates  in  a  cone.  Fish  is  abundant,  and  of  various  kinds ; 
most  of  them  are  of  the  family  of  the  Cyprinidxc.  The  hippopotamus 
is  common  in  the  lake,  but  the  crocodile  is  not  foxmd  there.  The  Abdi 
river  leaves  Lake  Zana  north  of  its  south-eastern  comer,  and  after 
ruiming  8.E.  for  about  15  miles,  it  forms  the  cataract  of  Alata,  or  Tis 
Eset,  where  the  river  descends  about  100  feet  perpendicularly.  Below 
the  cataract  it  runs  with  great  violence  throxigh  a.deep  fissure  in  the 
rock,  which  at  one  place  is  hardly  more  than  two  jards  wide.  We 
may  form  a  notion  of  the  rroidity  of  this  part  of  the  Abti,  from 
the  fact  that  at  the  Broken  Bridge,  which  is  about  40  miles  from 
the  efflux  of  the  river,  its  level  is  not  more  than  8852  feet  above  the 
sea.  In  40  miles,  therefore,  the  river  has  fallen  2259  feet,  or  above  56 
feet  per  mile.  From  the  Broken  Bridge  the  current  abates.  North  of 
the  Ifieita  Ford,  which  is  north  of  the  place  Where  the  Abdi  is  joined 
by  the  Jamma^  after  a  course  of  about  100  miles,  its  level  is  still  2986 
feet  above  the  sea.  In  this  space,  therefore,  the  Abdi  has  fallen  not  much 
more  than  9  feet  per  mile.  At  the  Mietta  Ford  the  river  begins  to 
turn  westward,  and  by  degrees  to  the  north  of  west.  At  the  Melka 
Kuki,  or  Ford  of  Kuki,  60  miles  lower  down,  the  elevation  of  the  Abdi 
above  the  searlevel  is  2815  feet  In  60  miles,  therefore,  it  has  fallen 
111  feet,  or  not  quite  2  feet  per  mile.  Where  the  Abdi  leaves 
Abyssinia  it  is  joined  by  the  river  Durra. 

The  interior  of  the  peninsula  of  the  Abdi  is  traversed  by  a  moun- 


tain-range whose  general  direction  is  from  W.N.W.  to  E.8.E.    It 
be  called  the  Talba  Waha  mountains,  though  that  name  is  proper-1^ 
applied  only  to  the  most  elevated  portion  of  it,  which  extends  between 
37"*  20'  and  87"  50'  E.  long.    This  range  begins  on  the  western  border 
of  Abyssinia  with  Mount  Eshiti,  and  runs  eastward  to  Mount  Bax-f^ 
Mount  Atzab,  and  Mount  Giesh,  where  the  sources  of  the  Abdi  are. 
Mount  Giesh,  as  already  observed,  rises  to  9700  feet  above  the  sea,  azi<l 
a  lower  ridge  connects  it  with  Mount  Lichema,  which  is  still  higher. 
East  of  Mount  Lichema  there  is  a  depression  in  the  range  of  a  can- 
siderable  extent,  but  then  the  range  attains  its  greatest  elevation,  aj9 
it  is  supposed,  for  the  elevation  of  no  part  has  been  ascertained  l>y 
actual  measurement,  or  in  any  other  way.    This  portion  is  called  tlie 
Talba  Waha.     Where  it  begins  to  decrease  in  elevation  east  of  87°  5  O' 
it  is  crossed  by  the  great  commercial  road  leading  from  Northern 
Abyssinia  to  GkSjam.      The  summit  of  the  motmtiun-pass  througli. 
which  the  road  runs  is  at  least  11,000  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  and 
Mount  Godba,  which  is  near  and  on  the  northern  side  o^  the  range,  is 
8751  feet  high.     East  of  the  mountain-pass  just  mentioned  the  rang^e 
subsides,  and  has  only  a  moderate  elevation  above  the  general  level  o£ 
the  country ;  at  the  same  time  it  changes  its  direction,  and  runs  to 
the  north-east    As  it  approaches  the  banks  of  the  Abdi  it  rises  again 
to  a  considerable  elevation  in  the  mountain-mass  of  Mount  TiHcandacli. 
This  moimtain  may  be  considered  as  the  termination  of  the  Talb» 
Waha  mountains.    It  does  not  appear  that  any  summit  of  this  ran^e 
is  always  covered  with  snow,  but  the  higher  portion  is  cold  from  No- 
vember to  March.    This  range  is  in  general  covered  with  forests  of 
large  trees,  but  there  are  many  tracts  under  cultivation  which  produce 
nearly  all  the  grains  that  are  cultivated  in  Europe.    The  higher  region 
is  dotted  with  heaths  and  ferns,  and  the  most  elevated  is  an  extensive 
level,  producing  stunted  grass,  interspersed  with  numerous  gibdrra 
plants  {KkynchopetaLum  montanwm).    At  the  base  of  the  Talba  Waha 
mountains  lie  the  plains  of  Midcha  and  Gdjam.     The  first  extends 
northward  from  their  base  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Zana,  and  the  Plain 
of  G<5jam  from  their  southern  foot  to  the  banks  of  the  Abdi.    The  de- 
scent towards  the  lake  terminates  at  0111  feet  above  the  sea-level,  but 
that  towards  the  Abdi  at  2815  feet^  iliis  being  the  elevation  of  the 
river  at  Melka  Kuki 

The  country  which  extends  from  the  northern  base  of  the  Talba 
Waha  mountains  to  the  Lake  Zuia  is  called  the  Plain  of  Mi^cha 
(Maisha,  Matcha)  from  a  province  of  that*  name,  but  this  name  pro- 
perly applies  only  to  the  low  country  which  extends  from  the  Pass  of 
Dingelber  along  the  south-western  shoro  of  the  lake  to  its  most  south- 
eastern comer.  Between  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  lake  and  the 
Abdi,  after  its  efflux  from  the  lake,  thero  is  a  hilly  tract  consisting  of 
rocks  partially  ovei^grown  with  stunted  bushes.  The  low  plain  along 
the  shores  of  the  lake,  which  is  narrow  near  the  Pass  of  Dingelber, 
widens  as  it  proceeds  southward,  and  where  it  reaches  the  Abdi  river 
it  is  20  miles  wide,  extending  from  the  lake  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Abdi  and  the  Keltl  A  line  drawn  from  this  point  to  the  village  of 
Kariagna,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  and  thence  to  the  Tis  Eset  cata- 
ract, would  separate  the  low  plain  of  Midcha  from  the  hilly  tract  that 
lies  south  of  it  and  extends  to  the  base  of  the  Talba  Waha  rangp. 
This  plain  is  very  fmitful,  the  soil  being  an  alluvium  composed  of  the 
detritus  brought  by  the  rivers  from  the  higher  country,  but  as  it  i^s 
entirely  flat,  it  is  not  well  drained;  the  currents  of  the  rivers  are 
stagnant  at  the  close  of  the  dry  season,  especially  in  January  and 
February,  and  many  pools  aro  left  by  the  inundations.  This  renders 
the  country  unhealthy ;  as  however  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  a  large 
portion  of  the  country  is  well  cultivated,  and  produces  abundant  crops 
of  every  kind  of  grain.  A  narrow  tract  near  the  lake  is  too  swampy 
for  cultivation,  and  is  pwily  used  as  pasture-ground,  but  the  greater 
portion  of  it  is  overgrown  with  aquatic  plants,  especially  a  large  kind 
of  rushes,  which  for  want  of  wood  are  used  for  the  constmction  of  the 
small  boats  by  which  the  lake  is  navigated.  There  are  no  trees  or 
bushes  on  the  plain,  except  near  the  base  of  the  more  elevated  tract 
south  of  it,  where  there  are  groves  of  acacias.  The  hilly  tract  occupies 
about  20  miles  in  width  along  the  banks  of  the  Abdi  to  its  confluence 
with  the  river  Jamma  Its  surface  is  diversified  with  several  low  and 
rocky  ridges,  between  which  are  small  plains.  The  courses  of  the  rivers, 
which  are  rather  rapid,  show  that  the  descent  of  this  tract  is  consider- 
able, and  this  prevents  stagnation  and  renders  the  country  healthy. 
The  soil  chiefly  consists  of  decomposed  volcanic  matter,  and  is  fertile. 
Those  tracts  which  are  not  cultivated  are  generally  covered  with 
woods  of  acacias,  which  attain  a  considerable  sise ;  and  those  tracts 
which  are  destitute  of  trees  and  bushes  are  overgrown  with  wild  oats 
and  wild  lupines.  This  tract  contains  abundance  of  water,  and  is  very 
healthy.  Between  it  and  the  mountain-range  lies  a  mountain-region. 
Several  summits,  as  Mount  Lijambera  and  Amidamit,  rise  to  a  great 
elevation,  but  between  these  and  other  ridges  are  many  tracts  of  more 
level  ground  which  are  partly  cultivated,  notwithstanding  the  gullies 
and  beds  of  torrents  which  intersect  them  and  sink  deep  below  the 
general  level  of  the  country.  The  lower  parts  of  the  mountains  are 
covered  with  herbage  and  acacias,  and  higher  up  are  forests  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  trees.  The  pastures  on  these  mountains  are  excellent 
Even  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sources  of  the  Abdi  lai^ge  quantities  of  bar- 
ley are  raised.  Along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Abdi  is  a  marshy  plain, 
several  miles  in  length  and  bounded  by  high  hills,  which  is  partly  used 
as  pasture-ground.    The  eastern  part  of  the  Plain  of  Midcha,  or  that 
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which  borden  on  the  buikg  of  the  Ahii  below  its  efflux  from  Lake 
Zana,  and  which  terminates  at  Mount  T^kandach,  has  a  somewhat 
different  character.  Its  general  level  is  much  higher  than  the  low 
part  of  the  plain  before-mentioned,  but  it  ii  tolerably  even,  except  that 
it  is  furrowed  by  numerous  deep  valleys,  in  which  the  watercourses 
lie ;  towards  the  Abdi  its  descent  is  generally  steep  and  difficult  The 
soil  of  the  lev^l  grounds  is  of  moderate  fertility,  and  partly  cultivated 
and  partly  used  as  pasture-ground. 

The  Plain  of  GkSjam  is  surroimded  W  the  Ab^  in  the  form  of  a 
semicircle,  which  on  the  east  begins  at  Mount  T^kandach,  and  termi' 
nates  on  the  west  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Zingini.  The  middle 
r^on  is  a  table-Und  from  2000  to  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
river.  This  table-land  is  about  20  miles  wide.  About  the  same  space 
is  occupied  by  the  broken  country  which  lies  between  the  plain  and 
the  river.  Between  the  plain  and  the  highest  part  of  the  Talba  Waha 
mountains  is  a  mountainous  tract  somewhat  less  than  20  miles  in 
width.  Thus  tiie  average  width  of  the  whole  region  is  about  60  miles. 
The  ascent  from  the  river  from  the  Ford  of  Mietta  (some  miles  north 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Jamma)  is  fonned  by  a  succession  of  bluffs  which 
rise  in  terraces.  Near  the  river  the  whole  is  thickly  dothed  with 
jungle,  and  no  part  of  it  is  cultivated ;  but  higher  up  the  jungle  is 
less  dense  and  occasionally  intermixed  with  cultivation.  Towards  the 
level  country  the  ascent  is  more  regular,  the  countiy  rising  with  a 
slight  and  continual  slope.  Here  the  jungle  alternates  wi&  gnssy 
trusts,  but  even  here  cultivation  is  rare.  The  watercourses  run  in 
beds  deeply  depressed  below  the  surface,  and  with  great  rapidity. 
The  asoent  from  the  south  from  the  fords  called  Kelka  Kuki  and 
Melka  Furl  is  much  more  irregular  and  steep.  About  7  or  8  miles 
from  the  banks  of  the  river  there  runs  a  steep  and  almost  perpen- 
dicular wall,  which  in  the  lowest  parts  is  from  500  to  600  feet  high, 
but  in  some  places  crowned  with  peaks  that  rise  several  hundred  feet 
higher.  Between  this  wall  and  the  river,  but  nearer  the  river,  is 
another  terrace,  whose  descent  is  not  so  steep  nor  so  high.  Offsets 
from  tiie  higher  terrace  occasionally  advance  nearer  to  the  river, 
where  they  appear  like  hills.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  rocky  and 
precipitous.  Above  the  highest  of  the  terraces  is  a  level  tract  several 
miles  in  extent,  whi(^  rises  regularly  but  slowly  to  the  north.  This 
tract  contains  the  large  towns  of  Yejdbbi  and  Yaush,  and  the  market- 
town  of  Btfso ;  and  the  country  is  almost  entirely  under  tillage,  except 
towards  the  north,  where  it  approaches  the  last  steppe  or  terrace,  and 
is  there  used  as  pasture-ground.  The  last  steppe,  which  is  more  than 
20  miles  from  the  river,  is  formed  by  a  slope  of  moderate  declivity, 
and  rises  only  about  200  feet.  Near  the  western  extremity  of  this 
region  is  tiie  ford  called  Melka  Abro,  and  here  the  ascent  occupies 
oiSy  about  12  miles  in  width,  and  is  much  more  regular,  as  it  rises 
gradually  from  Uie  rocky  banks  of  the  river,  and  is  only  occasionally 
interrupted  by  solitary  hills.  On  this  slope  the  country  is  cultivated, 
but  only  to  a  small  extent.  All  the  watercourses  that  traverse  these 
ascents  run  in  very  deep  beds,  and  the  sides  of  the  heights  which  bor- 
der them  are  clothed  with  jungle  or  trees. 

The  table-land  itself  diflfera  considerably  in  its  eastern  and  western 
districts.  The  eastern  district  is  the  Plain  of  Q^jam,  and  the  western 
that  of  Damotb  The  Plain  of  0<5jam  extends  westward  to  the  banks 
of  the  river  Gk>dieb,  an  affluent  of  the  Bir,  and  comprehends  somewhat 
more  thjm  one-half  of  the  table-land.  Towards  the  mountains  of  Talba 
Wah&  it  is  almost  a  perfect  level,  through  which  the  rivers  run  with 
a  sluggish  current ;  but  where  it  approaches  the  descent  to  the  Ahii 
the  rivers  sink  much  deeper  below  the  general  level  of  the  country, 
tile  current  is  quick,  and  at  some  places  interrupted  by  rapids  and 
cataracts.  In  these  parts  also  there  are  a  few  hills  on  the  high  grounds 
between  the  wateroourses.  No  trees  are  found  in  this  plain,  except 
the  plantations  round  the  churches.  Those  districts  which  are  quite 
level  are  covered  with  grass,  and  are  very  little  cultivated  and 
inhabited ;  but  where  the  ground  is  somewhat  broken,  cultivation  is 
carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  The  plain  of  Damot,  between  the  river 
Qodieb  and  the  Zingini,  rises  and  sinks  alternately  with  gentle  slopes. 
The  current  of  the  rivers  which  traverse  it  is  rapid.  Hills  are  more 
numerous  than  in  Q6jam,  and  rise  to  a  greater  elevation.  Where  the 
country  is  not  cultivated,  it  is  covered  with  forests :  grassy  plains  are 
comparattrely  rare.  A  great  part  of  the  plain  is  weU  cultivated,  and 
studded  with  villages.  The  gradual  fall  of  the  country  from  the 
mountains  to  the  AbiU  often  allows  the  fields  to  be  irrigated  by  merely 
diverting  to  them  a  portion  of  the  waters  of  the  numerous  streams. 
The  south-western  portion  of  the  plain,  or  that  which  lies  contiguous 
to  the  descent  of  the  Melka  Abro  (Ford  of  Abro)  is  a  perfect  level, 
overgrown  with  gigantic  grass.:  as  we  approach  the  descent  to  the 
Ab^  it  exhibits  some  signs  of  cultivation.  In  some  places  the  grassy 
plain  is  interspersed  with  swamps.  It  is  stated  that  this  part  of  the 
plain  could  be  cultivated  with  advantage,  but  for  the  frequent  inroads 
of  the  QaUa  tribes  which  inhabit  the  southern  bank  of  the  AbdL 

The  oountrr  which  extends  from  the  bank  of  the  Zingini  to  the 
western  boundary  of  Abyssinia  may  be  called  the  Volcanic  Region  of 
Agaumider.  The  name  of  this  province  is  derived  from  a  nation,  the 
Agows,  who  differ  from  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The 
river  2Ungini  runs  in  a  bed  of  volcanic  rocks,  and  the  adjacent  OQuntry 
exhibits  unequivocal  sions  of  volcanic  origin.  The  soil  is  yery  fertile, 
being  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  yolcanic  rocks,  which  in  some 
plaoes  protrude  throng  ii    The  tnifuse  is  muoh  broken.    Such  is 


the  oountiy  between  the  river  Zingini  and  a  eontinuous  ridge  of  high 
hills  which,  on  the  north,  is  connected  with  the  western  and  lower 
oontinuation  of  the  Talba  Waha  mountains  at  Mount  Barf,  and  thenoe 
runs  in  a  south-west  direction  towards  the  banks  of  the  AbdL  This 
ridge  consists  of  a  mass  of  volcanic  cones  or  high-pointed  domes;  the 
Peak  of  .-Fudi,  which  stands  nearly  in  the  middle  of  them,  rises  to  a 
considerable  elevation  above  its  base.  From  the  west  of  this  elevated 
mass  several  lower  ridges  run  off  to  the  westward  to  the  distance  of 
several  miles,  when  they  terminate  with  bluffs  in  the  adjacent  plain. 
This  tract  has  a  heavy  argillaceous  soil,  which  is  cultivated,  and  by 
means  of  irrigation  yields  abundant  crops.  In  some  places  the  volcanic 
rocks  peep  through  the  soiL  The  plain,  which  extends  farther  west* 
ward,  is  of  indifferent  quality,  and  chiefly  covered  with  brushwood, 
with  occasional  patches  o£  cultivation.  The  rivers  which  originate  at 
the  foot  of  the  volcanic  ridge  run  westward  and  fall  into  the  Dum, 
an  affluent  of  the  Abii,  which  constitutes  the  boundary-line  between 
Abyssinia  and  the  country  of  the  Shangallas,  a  tribe  of  negroes.  Where 
this  volcanic  region  approaches  the  Talba  Waha  moimtains,  it  is  less 
fertile,  though  there  are  some  fine  plains  between  the  high  hills  ind 
mountains,  which  are  largrely  cultivated,  and  covered  with  numerous 
villages  :  Uiere  are  other  tncts  which  are  only  used  as  pasture-ground, 
but  they  are  covered  with  excellent  grass,  and  filled  with  herds  of 
cattle. 

Dr.  Beke,  who  in  1841  .and  1842  passed  a  whole  year  in  these  re- 
gions, has  given  an  account  of  the  seasons.  The  rains  are  more  heavy 
and  continual  in  the  peninsula  of  the  Abii  than  in  the  Plain  of 
Gk>ndar.  It  was  only  during  the  month  of  January  that  no  rain  felL 
In  February  slight  rains  only  were  experienced  on  ten  days,  and  in 
Maroh  on  nine  days.  In  April  they  were  much  heavier,  and  very 
frequent  from  the  middle  of  that  month.  In  May  rain  fell  only  in 
the  night  or  in  the  evening  on  four  days,  except  the  last  three  days, 
when  every  evening  a  heavy  storm  with  thunder  and  lightning  was 
experienced.  The  regular  rainy  sesson  commenced  in  June.  Rain 
fell  more  or  less  every  day,  with  the  exception  of  five  days,  and  con- 
tinued through  July  and  August  On  the  11th  of  July  the  Ab^  had 
risen  so  much  as  to  be  no  longer  passable.  The  rains  continued  to  be 
heavy  till  the  16th  of  September,  and  till  the  end  of  this  month  it 
rained  every  night  and  sometimes  in  the  day.  Heavy  rains  were 
experienced  up  to  the  7  th  of  October,  w^hen  for  the  first  time  none  fell. 
It  was  stated  that  the  rainy  season  had  commenced  sooner  and  con- 
tinued longer  than  usual  Still,  notwithstanding  this  duration  of  the 
rain,  the  rivers  had  fallen  considerably,  and  in  the  middle  of  September 
the  AbiCi  was  crossed  by  the  Qallas,  who  brought  cloth  and  cotton  to 
Baso  market  The  rain  kept  falling  for  sevenU  days  in  October,  but 
in  November  it  rained  only  on  six  days,  and  dightly.  In  the 
beginning  of  December  only  showers  were  experienced,  but  after  the 
middle  of  that  month  heavy  rains  fell  on  several  days. 

4.  Shoa,  as  a  political  division,  extends  only  over  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  Abyssinia,  from  the  northern  banks  of  the  Hawtfsh, 
which  divides  it  from  the  independent  Qalla  tribes,  to  the  Berkona, 
which  falls  into  the  Hawtfsh  (near  12^  N.  lat),  and  the  Wanshit,  an 
affluent  of  the  Jamma,  which  joins  the  Ab^ ;  but  we  shall  notice 
under  this  head  also  the  countries  that  lie  farther  north,  and  extend  to 
the  upper  basin  of  the  Takkazzie  and  the  central  table-land  of  Woffla, 
though  they  are  in  possession  of  independent  tribes. 

The  Jamma  is  the  lax^gest  tributary  which  the  Abti  receives  on  the 
table-land  of  Abyssinia.  It  drains  a  great  extent  of  country  which 
extends  to  the  eastern  edge  of  the  table-land,  and  brings  a  great 
volume  of  water  to  the  AhiL  Where  it  falls  into  that  river  its  surface 
is  less  than  8000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  From  this  place  the  country 
rises  to  the  south  and  to  the  east  until  it  attains  an  elevation  of 
between  9000  and  10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  south  the  table- 
land slopes  gradually  down  to  the  wide  plain,which  ia  drained  by  the 
Hawtfsh  river.  But  on  the  east,  at  the  upper  branches  of  the  Jamma, 
it  descends  with  a  steep  declivity,  similar  to  that  with  which  the 
table-land  of  Tigr6  terminates  towards  the  Red  Sea  at  the  back  of  the 
harbour  of  Massdwa  and  Annesley  Bay. 

The  valley  of  the  Jamma  appears  to  be  inclosed  on  the  north  as 
well  as  on  the  south  by  high  mountains,  which  rise  from  4000  to  6000 
feet  aboye  its  level  These  heights  however  are  only  the  bluffs  with 
which  the  table^land  of  Shoa  terminates  on  both  sides.  The  asoent  is 
steep,  but  there  is  usually  a  wide  terrace  between  two  steep  acclivities. 
This  terrace  on  the  southern  side  of  the  river  has  a  slight  slope 
towards  the  river,  and  is  generally  fertile,  and  studded  with  numerous 
villages  whidi  contain  a  considerable  population.  The  number  of 
rivers  which  join  the  Jamma  from  the  south  is  very  great  Though 
their  course  towards  the  interior  of  the  table-land  is  not  rapid,  they 
run  with  great  velocity  as  they  approach  its  northern  edge,  and  most 
of  them  faU  precipitously  several  hundred  feet  into  a  ravine,  in  which 
they  continue  to  flow  to  their  receptacle.  Thus  the  edge  of  the  table- 
land is  cut  by  narrow  valleys  into  a  great  number  of  comparatively 
narrow  ridges,  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  very  mountainous 
country.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  western  district,  towards 
the  junction  of  the  Jamma  wii^  the  Abdi,  where  the  affluents  join  the 

Cdpal  river  at  right  angles.  Towards  the  eastern  edge  of  the  table- 
tney  run  nearly  parallel  to  one  another,  and  here  the  rid^ies 
between  the  vaUeys  are  more  extensive,  at  least  when  compared  with 
the  still  narrower  ravines  in  which  the  rivers  run.    These  ridges  are 
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generally  level  at  the  top,  except  towards  their  termination  between 
the  two  rivers,  where  they  approach  their  junction,  and  in  these  parts 
they  f^pradually  grow  lower.  Though  the  soil  is  chiefly  rocky,  it  is  of 
good  quality,  and  produces  pulse,  tobacco,  cotton,  maize,  and  other 
grains.  There  are  trees  about  the  numerous  villages.  There  are 
other  tracts  which  are  without  villages  or  trees,  but  they  supply  pas- 
ture to  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  except  towards  the  west^  where  the 
country  is  overgrown  with  jungle ;  some  tracts  produce  only  aloes  and 
stunted  acacias.  The  steep  sides  of  the  valleys  also  are  usually  clad 
with  jungle.  About  15  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Jamma  the  table- 
land takes  the  form  which  is  expressed  by  this  term.  There  are  a 
few  hills  dispersed  over  it,  but  in  general  it  stretches  away  to  the 
watershed  between  the  Haw&h  and  the  Jamma,  either  in  a  level  plain 
or  with  an  undulating  surface.  Near  the  watershed  itself,  or  upon  it, 
isolated  high  hills  and  short  ridges  again  make  their  appearance,  but 
they  do  not  rise  to  a  great  elevation,  except  the  Qarra  Gorpha  ridge 
and  Hount'Finfinni.  But  towards  the  source  of  l^e  Hawdsh  and 
between  it  and  the  mouth  of  the  Jamma,  the  country  is  more  broken. 
The  greater* part  of  the  eastern  district  of  the  table-lsuad  is  destitute'of 
trees  and  bushes.  Some  tracts  are  partly  cultivated  and  partly  used 
as  pasture-ground,  but  others  are  entirely  left  to  the  herds  and  flocks, 
cultivation  being  limited  to  the  hills  and  the  higher  tracts  surrounding 
their  bases.  In  these  parts  also  many  of  the  rivers  are  dry  for  two  or 
three  months  in  the  year.  The  western  districts  of  the  table-land, 
which  have  a  more  uneven  surface,  are  well  watered,  as  the  rivers 
flow  all  the  year  round.  These  districts  are  covered  alternately  with 
forests  of  high  trees  and  by  grassy  plains  without  bushes.  In 
approaching  the  sources  of  the  Hawdsh  the  whole  country  is  almost 
one  forest,  the  haunt  of  elephants  and  buffaloes. 

Our  information  respecting  the  southern  declivity  of  the  table-land 
of  Southern  Shoa  is  very  scanty.  But  it  is  known  that  near  the 
watershed  between  the  Jamma  and  the  Haw&h  rivers,  it  descends 
with  a  gentle  slope  resembling  a  slightly  inclined  plain.  It  is  however 
not  improbable  that  near  the  banks  of  the  Hawkish  a  steep  descent 
may  exist,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  river  at  Melka  Kuya,  where 
it  is  traversed  by  the  caravan  road  from  the  harbour  of  Tajurra  to 
Ankdbar,  is  less  than  2200  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  certainly  from 
5000  to  6000  feet  below  the  watershed  on  the  table-land.  There  are 
a  few  high  hills  or  mountains  dispersed  over  the  slope,  among  which 
the  most  elevated  are  Mount  Enloto,  Mount  Sekuifla,  and  Mount 
Ferrer.  Considerable  tracts  are  well  cultivated  and  studded  with 
villages,  but  more  detailed  information  is  still  wanting,  as  this  part 
of  the  table-land  has  hardly  been  seen  by  Europeans.  We  do  not 
even  know  if  the  mountains  which  extend  southward  from  Ank6bar 
into  the  province  of  Bulga  constitute  only  the  edge  of  the  table-land, 
or  are  a  ridge  which  on  both  sides,  on  the  west  and  east,  is  bounded 
by  a  low  country  along  its  base.  The  course  of  the  rivers  favours  the 
first  supposition. 

The  eastern  edge  of  the  table-land  of  Shoa,  from  the  town  of 
Ankobar  northward  to  a  distance  of  about  50  miles,  is  well  known ; 
it  rises  with  a  steep  ascent  from  the  low  country  west  of  the  Haw^h 
river,  which  is  only  about  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  to  an  elevation 
of  from  8000  to  9000  feet  The  whole  ascent  does  not  appear  to 
occupy  more  than  eight  or  ten  miles  in  width ;  to  the  west  of  it  the 
country  continues  for  a  considerable  distance  at  the  same  elevation. 
The  town  of  Angolalla,  which  is  several  miles  from  the  edge,  is  8564 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  surrounded  by  a  plain  intersected  by  bills 
and  rivulets.  The  ascent  is  best  known  between  the  Melka  Kuya  and 
AnkiSbar ;  the  distance  in  a  straight  line  is  about  80  miles.  In  the 
first  ten  miles  from  the  river  the  country  contains  several  plains  of 
moderate  extent>  divided  from  one  another  by  low  ^tUm  ;  the  level 
tracts  are  generally  destitute  of  grass  and  water,  and  the  higher  parts 
clothed  with  jungle,  in  which  sheep  and  goats  find  pasture.  At 
Atkonti  the  country  begins  to  rise,  but  in  the  next  ten  miles  it  hardly 
attains  an  elevation  of  more  than  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  This  tract 
is  thickly  wooded,  and  between  the  trees  tiie  socotrine  aloe  completely 
covers  the  ground.  The  lower  tracts  between  the  hills  are  cultivated 
to  a  small  extent.  In  the  last  ten  miles  the  country  rises  to  more  than 
8000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  town  of  Ank(5bfu-  being  8198  feet  above  it^ 
or  about  700  feet  higher  than  the  city  of  Mexico,  which  is  7468  feet 
above  the  sea ;  but  Ankijbar  is  on  the  declivity,  and  the  table-land  is 
iOO  feet  above  it.  This  steeper  part  of  the  ascent  is  veiy  broken  and 
hilly,  consisting  of  a  succession  of  valleys  and  steep  hills,  which  are 
partly  wooded  and  partly  cultivated ;  the  soil  must  be  rich  consider- 
ing the  vigorous  vegetation  which  it  shows.  The  villages  are  small, 
but  numerous ;  they  consist  of  a  few  houses,  which  have  a  circular 
form,  with  a  conical  roof,  and  are  perched  on  the  sides  or  summits  of 
the  hills. 

In  proceeding  northward  along  the  ascent,  it  preserves  the  same 
features,  except  that  from  time  to  time  a  valley  is  met  with  of  moderate 
width,  and  of  superior  fertility  to  the  adjacent  tracts.  There  are  also 
extensive  tracts  which  are  mere  wastes ;  they  are  generally  more  level 
than  the  otlier  parts  of  the  ascent,  and  covered  with  bushes  and  her- 
baceous plants  or  woods  of  acacia ;  in  some  places  there  are  forests  of 
acacias,  kolquols,  and  euphorbias.  Where  these  level  tracts  are  at  a 
oonsiderable  elevation  above  the  country  at  the  base  of  the  descent^  they 
suffer  from  want  of  water ;  and  where  they  are  much  lower,  they  are 
intersected  by  numerous  watercourses  and  interspersed  with  swamps, 


The  edge  of  the  table-land  is  hilly,  rising  and  descending  alternately. 
In  the  depressions  the  ground  is  swampy  or  springy,  and  here  are  the 
sources  of  the  rivers  which  descend  to  the  east  and  west.  In  many 
places  this  edge  is  much  higher  than  the  town  of  Ank6bar,  which  ia 
proved  by  the  difference  in  the  degrees  of  cold,  and  by  the  vegetation, 
which  near  the  highest  part  of  the  rocky  masses  consists  oidy  of  fir, 
heath,  and  fern.  Some  high  mountains  rise  above  the  ascent,  amon^ 
which  Mount  Emmamret,  a  few  miles  N.N.E.  of  Ankdbar,  rises  to  a 
considerable  elevation,  but  probably  not  above  the  line  of  trees,  which 
is  about  11,000  feet  above  tne  sea-leveL 

'  It  is  not  known  how  far  this  steep  ascent  of  the  table-land  continues 
to  the  north.  It  certainly  extends  from  Ankdbar  to  Kok  Fara,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  50  miles,  and  probably  to  Antziokia,  35  miles  farther^ 
but  in  the  parallel  of  LaJce  Haik  (lO**  25'  N.  lat.)  it  appears  that  the 
country  lowers  on  both  sides  of  tne  watershed  with  a  long  and  gentle 
slope.  Krapf,  who  passed  over  this  countir,  does  not  speak  of  any 
difficulties.  It  cannot  be  urged  against  this  supposition,  that  the 
watershed  lies  on  the  table-land,  and  that  the  descent  from  it  is  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  it  farther  to  the  east ;  for  Krapf  expresaly 
states  that  the  climate  grew  much  warmer  as  he  descended  from  the 
watershed  eastward;  but  he  also  says  that  several  lofty  isolated 
mountains  were  observed  on  or  near  the  watershed,  among  which 
Moimt  Sako  rises  above  the  rest 

The  country  which  lies  contiguous  to  the  steep  ascent  of  the  table- 
land (from  9"  80'  to  11*  N.  lat)  on  the  west  continues  for  a  short 
distance  to  preserve  the  elevation  of  the  edge,  and  then  slopes  gently 
to  the  west  The  surface  is  generally  level,  forming  plains  interspersed 
with  small  hills  or  short  low  ridges;  these  plains  however  rise  in 
elevation  as  they  proceed  northward,  and  as  they  approach  Antziokia 
their  surface  is  rather  hilly  than  undulating.    The  most  remarkable 
features  of  this  northern  table-land  of  Shoa  are  the  deep  depressions 
in  whidi  the  rivers  run ;  for  a  distance  of  several  miles  from  the 
watershed  they  run  in  deep  valleys,  but  farther  on  they  fall  down  in 
cfitaracts  several  hundred  feet  high  into  deep  basins,  and  below  these 
basins  they  continue  to  flow  between  steep  and   lofty  banks;  the 
descent  to  them  is  frequently  500  or  even  1 000  feet  The  valley  through 
which  the  Kachena,  an  affluent  of  tiie  Wanchit,  runs  is  3000  feet 
below  the  upper  edge  of  its  banks  and  the  general  level  of  the  country, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  Krapl     How  far  this  peculiarity  of  the 
river-valleys  continues  westward  is  not  known,  as  the  whole  country 
to  the  banks  of  the  Abdi  river,  which  is  about  80  miles  distant  from 
the  region  just  described,  has  never  been  visited  by  any  European ; 
but  as  the  country  near  the  banks  of  the  Abdi  is  also  several  thousand 
feet  above  its  bed,  it  is  probable  that  these  deep  valleys  continue 
through  the  whole  width  of  the  region.    These  valleys  are  generally 
well  wooded ;  but  the  table-lands  between  them  are  destitute  of  trees 
'  and  bushes,  and  are  only  used  as  pasture-ground,  though  they  have  a 
deep  black  soil  of  great  fertility,  which  is  proved  by  the  abundant 
crops  obtained  from  the  fields  at  the  base  and  on  the  declivities  of 
the  small  hills,  which  occur  everywhere,  and  in  some   places    in 
considerable  numbers.    The  grains  and  pulse  which  are  principally 
cultivated  are  wheat,  barley,  peas,  and  hogs'  beans.  Cotton,  maize,  and 
many  other  plants  do  not  succeed  on  account  of  the  cold,  which  proves 
the  great  elevation  of  this  part  of  the  table-land.     No  domestic 
animals  are  so  well  suited  to  this  country  as  a  kind  of  black  sheep, 
of  which  there  are  numerous  flocks. 

North  of  11*  N.  lat  the  table-land,  as  already  obeerved,  slopes  down 
to  the  east  and  west  The  scanty  information  which  we  possess  about 
this  country  is  not  sufficient  to  give  us  a  general  idea  of  its  character. 
It  was  traversed  under  very  imfiavourable  circumstances  by  Krapf, 
who  informs  us  that  several  high  mountains  rise  on  the  watershed, 
but  where  he'  crossed  it  there  were  two  valleys  separated  at  their 
upper  extremities  by  a  ridge  of  no  great  elevation.  The  western 
valley,  called  Totola,  from  a  celebrated  market-place  there,  is  inter- 
sected by  the  river  Gherddo,  an  affluent  of  the  Bashilo,  and  on  both 
sides  inclosed  by  a  range  of  hills  partly  covered  with  junipeMrees. 
On  these  hills  there  are  many  haxnlets  and  villages.  The  valley  is 
wide  and  well  cultivated ;  the  surface  is  irrigated  artificially  from  the 
river,  and  as  the  elevation  above  the  sea  is  considerable,  the  air  is  cool 
even  in  summer.  The  eastern  valley  is  watered  by  the  Berkona,  an 
affluent  of  the  Hawdsh ;  as  several  hills  are  disperaed  over  the  adja- 
cent country,  it  does  not  form  a  regular  valley ;  the  soil  is  black,  of 
great  fertility,  rich  in  wood,  and  grass  for  cattle ;  in  many  parts  it  is 
well  cultivated,  and  as  maize  uid  cotton  are  grown,  it  is  evident  that 
it  must  be  much  lower  than  the  county  on  the  other  side  of  the 
watershed — a  fact  which  is  expressly  stated  by  Krapf. 

The  country  west  of  the  watershed  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Bashilo, 
an  affluent  of  the  Abdi,  and  extending  to  the  high  ranges  that  but- 
round  the  sources  of  the  Takkazzie,  is  probably  the  most  elevated 
portion  of  the  table-land  of  Abyssinia.  It  comprehends  the  ancient 
province  of  Amhara,  and  is  now  in  possession  of  the  independent 
tribes  of  the  Wollo  Gkllas.  Though  there  are,  according  to  Krapf, 
very  mountainous  r^ons  among  the  Wollo  tribes,  the  country  ia  in 
general  level ;  there  are  some  plains  of  considerable  extent  on  which 
only  B^f&w  single  hills  are  found,  whilst  in  other  places  ridges  of  hillB 
traverse  the  country,  and  some  summits  rise  to  a  considerable  elevar 
tion  above  the  base.  The  rivers  run  through  bottoms  which  are 
bounded  by  steep  rocky  masses,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  their  bedi 
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are  so  muoh  depreflsed  below  the  general  level  of  the  country  as  they 
are  farther  soutlL  Some  of  the  plains  are  complete  wildcmesseB, 
whilst  others  make  good  pastures,  and  in  some  places  are  well  culti- 
vated; but  only  barley  is  grown.  Sheep  are  most  numerous,  and 
especially  that  kind  whose  sldn  is  called  lovisa,  which  seems  to  be 
peculiar  to  this  region.  The  wool  is  of  a  black  colour,  and  about  18 
inches  in  length.  The  people  take  great  care  of  these  animals  lest 
they  should  get  too  &t,  for  then  the  wool  falls  off.  They  are  placed 
on  stands  and  cleaned  every  day  with  water,  and  fed  with  roasted 
barley  and  other  food.  A  skin  of  good  quality  is  sold  for  a  dollar 
and  upwards,  which  is  a  very  large  sum  in  that  country.  These  skins 
are  worn  by  the  warriors,  and  give  them  a  very  martial  appearance. 

The  country  which  lies  east  of  the  watershed  is  in  possession  of  a 
tribe  called  Yejjoo  or  Yeohoo,  whom  Bruce  considered  to  be  a  tribe 
of  the  Galla ;  but  Krapf,  who  traversed  the  whole  of  their  country 
from  south  to  north,  says  expressly  that  the  Yejjoo  are  notOallas  nor 
pogims.  They  speak  the  Amnaric  language,  and  all  of  them  are  either 
Christians  or  Mohammedans :  their  fisatures  differ  from  those  of  the 
Oallas,  and  resemble  those  of  the  Abyssinians.  Near  the  southern 
extremity  of  their  country  is  Lake  Haik,  whose  circumference  may 
be  about  46  miles.  Its  greatest  extent  is  from  east  to  west^  On  the 
south  and  east  it  is  surrounded  by  high  and  steep  hiUs,  but  on  the 
north  and  west  by  a  low  level  country.  In  the  lake  is  an  elevated 
island,  on  which  a  fiunoua  monastery  is  built.  Krapf  estimated  its 
elevation  at  5000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  found  the  climate  yery 
agreeable.  The  country  of  the  Yejjoos  is  an  immense  plain,  which 
inclines  towards  the  east^  as  the  courses  of  the  rivers  evidently  show ; 
but  it  becomes  higher  as  it  proceeds  northward  to  the  central  table- 
land of  Woffla.  Several  offsets  from  the  higher  country  west  of  it 
advance  some  distance  into  the  plain,  and  render  it  hilly  in  some 
places.  In  the  southern  district  the  climate  is  very  tempemte,  and 
cotton  and  maii»  are  grown  to  a  great  extent ;  but  as  we  approach 
the  table-land  of  Woffla  a  great  degree  of  cold  is  experienced.  Though 
the  soil  is  in  general  fertile^  with  the  exception  of  •  a  few  tracts  which 
are  covered  with  sand  and  have  a  scan^  vegetation,  a  very  large 
portion  is  a  wilderness  overgrown  with  acacia  trees  and  bushes,  and 
the  cultivated  districts  are  few  and  far  from  one  another.  Water  is 
very  abundant,  except  in  the  most  northern  district,  which  lies  con- 
tiguous to  the  table-land  of  Woffla. 

The  table-land  of  Shea  has  two  rainy  seasons.  January  appears  to 
be  the  only  month  in  which  the  weather  is  always  fine  and  no  rain 
fiiUs.  The  shorter  rainy  season  commences  in  the  middle  of  February 
and  lasts  till  the  end  of  April.  In  the  beginning  the  rains  are  slight, 
but  they  increase  in  March  and  April,  when  showers  occur  nearly 
every  day,  and  heavy  rains  with  thunder  and  lightning  are  frequent. 
In  May  and  the  early  part  of  June  only  a  few  showers  fiedl,  but  towards 
the  end  of  June  the  longer  rainy  season  sets  in,  which  lasts  till  the 
middle  of  September.  In  this  season  it  rains  every  nighty  and  often 
during  the  day,  and  the  rains  are  generally  heavy.  After  the  middle 
of  September  only  occasional  showers  occur,  and  a  heavy  fall  of  rain 
is  a  rare  occurrence. 

The  table-land  of  Abyssinia  is  distinguished  from  all  other  elevated 
table-lands  by  the  great  depression  of  the  valleys  in  which  the  vrater- 
courses  are.  Some  of  the  rivers  run  for  the  greater  part  of  their 
course  in  valleys  many  hundred  and  even  thousand  feet  below  the 
general  level  of  the  countiy :  others  are  not  much  depressed  in  the 
interior  of  the  high  plains,  but  many  miles  before  they  reach  the 
lower  country  they  begin  to  sink  deeper;  and  where  they  leave  it, 
their  level  is  many  hundred  feet  below  the  contiguous  plalna    It  is 

Erobable,  from  the  formation  of  the  valleys,  that  the  waters  themselves 
ave  scooped  out  these  deep  and  narrow  depressions.  As  such  a 
phenomenon  is  not  observed  in  other  table-lands  of  the  globe,  we  must 
suppose  that  the  rocks  of  which  the  elevated  masses  are  composed  are 
of  a  softer  nature  than  elsewhere,  and  that  they  more  easily  yield  to 
the  force  of  running  waters.  These  rivers  exhibit  another  remarkable 
phenomenon  in  their  quick  rise  and  &11.  After  a  heavy  fall  of  rain 
the  Takkaszie  rises  5  feet  in  one  hour ;  and  when  the  rains  continue, 
it  rises  to  20  feet  above  its  oonmion  leveL  But  in  one  or  two  days 
the  water  has  run  off,  and  the  river  fallen  to  its  oonmion  level.  A 
similar  phenomenon  has  been  observed  in  other  riven.  Dr.  Beke  states 
that  after  a  shower  of  rain  he  saw  the  waters  of  a  small  river,  the 
Gdua,  come  down  from  the  mountains  in  one  laige  wave,  whidi  raised 
the  level  of  the  river  at  least  one  foot  as  it  descended.  In  June,  1842, 
the  Abdi  suddenly  rose  3  feet,  in  consequence  of  a  violent  storm 
which  had  happened  the  previous  night ;  but  the  foUowing  day  it  fell 
again  to  its  level.  When  travellers  come  to  a  laige  river,  and  find  that 
it  has  risen  so  as  to  be  unfordable,  they  are  not  embarrassed  by  thia 
circumstance :  they  have  only  to  wait  24  hours,  or  a  little  longer,  when 
it  becomes  again  fordablei  The  Abdi  is  passed  at  two  places  by  bridges, 
but  there  are  no  other  bridges  in  the  country. 

Productions. — ^Though  Abyssinia  is  situated  between  the  tropics,  its 
productions  rather  resemble  those  of  the  temperate  Eone,  to  which  its 
climate,  with  the  exception  of  the  rainy  season,  bears  a  great  resem- 
blance, on  account  of  the  elevation  above  the  sea-level.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  the  vegetable  producta.  None  of  the  grains 
of  India  are  found  here,  with  the  exception  of  the  neur  {Setamwn 
orientaie),  a  small  grain  which  resembles  the  raggy  of  the  table-land 
of  Deocan ;  but  it  is  scarce.    The  other  grains  are  wheat  and  barley, 


the  latter  grown  most  extensively,  as  it  is  the  only  com  given  to 
horses  and  mules :  oats  are  not  cultivated,  though  large  tracts  in  the 
Plain  of  Mi^cha  aro  covered  with  wild  oats.  Indian  com  is  grown  in 
many  places,  especially  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  table-land,  as  in  the 
Plain  of  Qondar  and  in  the  countiy  of  the  Yejjoos ;  and  in  some 
places  durrha  (Bolcut  Sorghum)  and  tokussa,  a  kind  of  Eleusine. 
From  this  grain  two  crops  are  annually  obtained  as  a  general  rule, 
especiaUy  whero  the  fields  can  be  irrigated.  The  leguminous  vege- 
tables which  aro  most  extensively  grown  aro  teff  {Poa  AbymtUca\ 
beans,  lupines,  lentils,  and  a  kind  of  vetch,  which  is  eaten.  A  plant, 
nuck  {Polymnia  frondota),  is  much  cultivated  for  the  seed,  from 
which  a  bad  oil  is  extracted.  Qarlick,  onions,  and  capsicums  are 
extensively  used.  The  flax  plant  is  cultivated  in  a  few  places,  but 
another  species  is  grown  exclusively  for  the  seed,  which,  when 
parohed,  is  eaten  by  the  lower  classes.  Thero  aro  some  small  planta- 
tions of  coffee,  but  the  produce  is  not  v^ued,  because  it  is  much 
inferior  to  that  which  is  imported  from  Kaffa.  Cotton  is  grown  in 
^e  lower  parts  of  the  country,  as  in  the  provinces  of  Shiri,  Waldubba, 
and  Walkkeit^  and  in  the  country  of  the  Yejjoos.  Excellent  grapes 
grow  at  the  foot  of  the  rocky  masses  to  the  east  of  Lake  Zana. 

The  most  useful  wUd  plants  aro  the  sycamoro ;  the  Bhamnui  nabia, 
whose  nuts  aro  edible;  vid PhyUfUxcca Abymnica,  the  seed-pods  of 
which  aro  used  as  soap. 

The  domestic  animals  consist  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  mules, 
and  asses.  The  Sanga  oxen  aro  found  in  the  countries  south  of 
Antdlo,  and  aro  romarkable  for  the  great  size  of  their  horns,  which 
sometimes  aro  nearly  4  feet  long.  Thero  is  also  the  black  sheep, 
from  which  the  skin  called  lovisa  is  obtained,  and  which  has  been 
mentioned  beforo.  The  Abyssinians  keep  a  strong  and  swift  kind  of 
dogs,  which  aro  employed  in  the  chase. 

Wild  animals  aro  very  numerous :  thero  aro  lions,  elephants,  and 
bufiiEdoes.  Tigers  aro  not  found,  but  several  species  of  leopard,  as 
the  common  leopard  and  the  black  leopard,  the  skin  of  which  fetches 
a  high  price  in  the  countiy,  and  is  worn  by  the  governors  of  provinces. 
Thero  are  also  lynxes,  lion-cats,  leopard-cats,  and  the  wild  cats.  There 
aro  also  hyenas  (Hycma  erocuia),  a  small  species  of  fox  on  the  table- 
land of  Woffla,  and  the  jackaL 

The  larger  quadrup^  aro  only  found  in  the  wildernesses  which 
lie  along  the  northern  and  southern  botmdary  of  the  country.  Ele- 
phants and  buffaloes  aro  verv  numerous ;  the  two-homed  rhinoceros 
IS  not  so  common;  and  giraffes  appear  only  along  the  northern 
border.  In  the  low  coimtry  at  the  base  of  the  table-land  of  Shoa  a 
wild  animal  of  the  ox  kind  is  foimd,  which  is  called  b^eza,  and  has 
erect  horns.  In  the  same  country  there  are  asebras,  quaggas,  wild 
asses,  and  elephanta.  There  are  several  species  of  antelopes,  among 
which  the  madoqua  (AwtUope  saUana),  the  smallest  of  the  homed 
animals,  not  laiger  thaii  an  English  hare,  and  the  Antilope  Sommtringii, 
Two  kinds  of  boars,  the  Phateoehcerui  JSUani  and  anoilier  species,  are 
common  in  some  of  the  wooda  There  are  various  kinds  of  quadru- 
mana,  as  Cfynocephalua  babuinut,  the  Oi/nocephaltu  hamadryagf  and  the 
Oolcbiu  guereza  (RUppel).  Of  smaller  animalB  there  aro  porcupines, 
rock-rabbits,  ground-squirrels,  ferrets,  polecats,  and  otters. 

Fowls  aro  generally  kept.  There  are  several  species  of  eagles,  the 
Oypacltu  haii<U%Uf  and  also  several  kinds  of  vulturea  On  the  high 
mountains  of  Semien  are  Alpine  ravens  (Pyrrkocorax  gracvlut),  Riippel 
notices  three  kinds  of  parrots,  Psittactu  LevaUUmtii,  P,  Tarantaf  and  P. 
Meyeri,  In  Tigr^  thero  are  herons  and  hombilla  The  Egyptian  goose 
and  a  species  oi  duck,  with  several  other  kinds  of  water-fowl,  frequent 
the  swamps  and  lakes.  Ghiinea-fowls,  red-legged  partridges,  quails, 
snipes,  larks,  and  pigeons  abound  all  through  the  country :  among  the 
latter  is  the  Cohimba  Ahytsmica,  whose  beautiful  yellow  colour  shades 
off  into  purple.    Thero  is  also  a  beautiful  species  of  Mutcicapa. 

Hippopotami  aro  abundant  in  Lake  Zana  and  the  larger  rivers, 
whero  many  aro  killed  annually  for  their  flesh  and  hides.  Crocodiles 
aro  probably  not  found  in  the  waters  of  Abyssinia.  Bees  aro  so  com- 
mon that  honey  is  very  abundant,  and  this  provents  the  importation 
of  sugar.  Locusts  frequently  lay  waste  the  fields :  they  are  most 
numerous  on  the  table-land  of  Tigr^  :  other  parts  of  the  cotmtry  do 
not  seem  to  suffer  much  from  them. 

Abyssinia  is  poor  in  minerala  Qold  has  occasionally  been  fotmd. 
The  mountains  of  Lasta  aro  rich  in  iron-ore,  which  is  worked,  and 
appears  to  be  of  good  quality.  The  great  salt-plain  which  lies  between 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  table-land  of  Tigr^  belongs  partly  to  the  sovereign 
of  Tigr^,  and  immense  quantities  of  rock-salt  are  annually  taken  from 
it  and  imported  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  it  is  not  only  used  for 
culinary  purposes,  but  also  as  currmcy.  [Adal.]  Lai^  quantities  of 
salt,  taken  from  the  salt  lake  Assal,  aro  annually  imported  into  Shoa,  as 
salt  is  not  found  on  the  table-land.    Sulphur  is  found  at  several  places. 

Population  and  InhabttanU. — Riippel  estimates  the  area  of  Abyssinia, 
exclusive  of  the  countries  which  form  the  kingdom  of  Shoa,  at  about 
270,000  square  miles,  or  more  than  double  the  area  of  the  British 
Islands,  and  assigns  to  Tigr^  half  a  million,  and  to  Amhira,  including 
the  countries  belonging  to  the  WoUo  Oallas  and  the  Yejjoos,  a  million 
of  inhabitants.  But  &is  estimate  is  certainly  underrated.  He  had 
not  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  best  cultivated  and  most  populous 
part  of  Tigr^,  the  Plain  of  Ant^o,  nor  the  most  densely  peopled  por- 
tion of  Amhira,  namely,  the  peninsula  of  the  AbdL  Looking  at  the 
accounts  of  Dr.  Beke,  who  traversed  the  last-named  country  repeatedly 
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and  in  almoat  every  direction,  one  would  suppose  that  this  part  of 
Amli^Kra  alone  must  contain  at  least  a  million  of  inhabitants.  The 
countries  which  at  present  constitute  the  kingdom  of  Sboa  have  an 
area  of  about  12,000  square  miles.  They  are  tolerably  well  peopled, 
owing  to  the  peaceful  state  in  which  they  have  lived  for  a  century, 
and  may  cont«an  a  population  of  about  half  a  million.  We  think 
therefore'that  the  whole  population  of  Abyssinia  may  amount  to  about 
three  millions,  but  that  it  certainly  fialls  ^ott  of  four  millions.  The 
first  estimate  gives  less  than  ten  individuals  to  a  square  mile. 

Riippel  distinguishes  three  different  races  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Abyssinia.  The  bulk  of  the  population  belong  to  the  Caucasian  race, 
and  in  features  do  not  differ  from  the  Beduins  of  Arabia.  They  have 
an  oval  face,  a  pointed  nose,  and  a  well-formed  mouth.  Their  lips 
are  not  thicker  than  those  of  Europeans,  their  eyes  are  lively,  their 
teeth  well  set,  and  their  black  hair  is  either  smooth  or  slightly  curled. 
They  are  of  a  midflling  stature.  They  inhabit  almost  exdusively  the 
northern  parts  of  An&dra,  and  are  also  numerous  in  Tigr^  and  in 
most  of  the  southern  districts  of  Amh^bnk  The  Falashas  or  Jews,  the 
Q&mantf  and  Agows  belong  to  this  race,  notwithstanding  the  different 
dialects  which  they  speal^  Another  race  is  found  mingled  with 
them  :  it  is  more  closely  allied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of 
Africa,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  somewhat  curved  but  not  pointed 
nose,  thick  lips,  and  lengthened  eyes,  which  are  not  lively,  and  by 
black  but  curly,  almost  woolly,  hair,  which  is  very  thick  set.  They 
are  most  numerous  in  the  northern  districts  of  Tigr^,  especially  in 
Hamazien  and  the  adjacent  countries.  The  third  race  are  the  GsJlaa. 
Their  face  is  round,  their  nose  straight  and  shorty  but  not  pointed, 
and  divided  from  the  forehead  by  a  depression.  Their  lips  are  rather 
thick,  but  do  not  resemble  those  of  the  negroes.  They  have  small 
eyes,  which  are  very  lively,  but  deeply  set  in  their  sockets,  sjid  their 
body  is  rather  stout  and  large.  These  Qallas  constitute  the  majority 
of  ike  inhabitants  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Shoa,  and  the  coun- 
tries west  of  the  Lake  Zana  and  the  river  Ab^;  they  are  also 
numerous  in  the  armies  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  country.  There 
are  no  negroes  in  Abyssinia,  except  the  slaves  which  are  brought  from 
the  countries  of  the  Shangallas,  who  inhabit  the  border  countries  to 
the  west  of  the  peninsula  of  the  AbdL  These  negroes  are  the  only 
blacks  in  the  country.  The  colour  of  the  other  inhabitants  varies 
from  the  darkest  black  brown  to  the  clearest  light  brown,  and  does 
not  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  any  of  the  races. 

The  Abyssinians  have  a  dead  language,  the  Qeez  or  Ethiopian 
language.  The  spoken  languages  are  derived  from  it^  and  oonsti- 
tute,  as  it  appears,  four  dialects,  namely,  the  languages  of  Amhdra, 
Tigrd,  Shoa,  and  of  the  Yejjoos.  They  are  comprehended  under 
the  name  of  Amharic  languages,  and  differ  considerably  from  one 
another;  but  the  people  understand  one  another  and  do  not  need 
an  interpreter.  The  language  of  Gondar  is  considered  to  be  the 
purest  Amharic.  The  language  of  the  Qallas  is  radically  different, 
and  is  spoken  by  the  northern  Gallas,  who  inhabit  the  elevated 
region  which  extends  firom  the  river  Wanshiti  an  affluent  of  the 
Jamma,  on  the  south,  to  the  Bashilo  river  and  CEurther  on  the 
north,  and  by  the  southern  Qallas,  who  live  on  the  highest  part 
of  the  southern  table-land  of  Shoa  and  the  plains  contiguous  to 
the  Hawtfsh  river.  There  are  ajso  three  other  languages  spoken  in 
Abyssinia,  which  however  are  limited  to  a  small  number  of  peoplei 
There  are  two  tribes  called  Agows.  One  of  them  Uves'near  the  western 
border  in  the  province  of  Agaumider,  which  has  obtained  its  name  from 
them ;  and  the  other  at  a  great  distance  on  the  western  banks  of  the 
Takkazzie,  and  extends  from  the  mountains  of  Lasta  to  the  Plain  of 
Tembien.  We  do  not  know  if  there  is  much  difference  between  the 
languages  spoken  by  these  two  tribes,  but  they  differ  materially  from 
the  Amharia  The  languages  spoken  by  the  Falasha  and  by  the 
Gkunants,  two  tribes  inhabitmg  the  Semien  mountains  and  the  hilly 
country  west  of  the  table-land  of  Wogghera,  are  nearly  identical ; 
but  they  differ  from  the  Amharic  and  Galla  languages,  according  to 
the  statement  of  Riippel.  He  adds  to  these  languages  that  of  the 
Shangalla  Takkazzie,  who  inhabit  the  wilderness  north  of  Shird  and 
Waldubba,  and  who  according  to  his  statement  are  not  negroes,  but 
resemble  the  inhabitants  of  Hamazien,  or  the  second  race  noticed 
above.  But  the  Shaugallas,  who  live  along  the  western  border  of 
Agaimuder^  arc  true  negroes,  and  speak  a  different  language. 

The  Abydsiuians  are  Coptic  Christians,  and  the  head  of  their  Church, 
named  Abdna,  is  ordained  and  sent  out  by  the  archbishop  of  Alex- 
andria.  A  great  number  of  the  QaUas,  as  well  among  the  WoUo  as 
among  the  southern  tribes  as  far  as  they  are  subject  to  the  king  of 
Shoa,  have  also  embraced  Christianity.  In  every  part  of  Abyssinia 
there  are  many  Mc^iammedans.  They  are  numerous  among  the 
Yejjoos  and  WoUo  Qallas,  and  their  number  is  on  the  increase.  The 
Falashas  in  the  Semien  mountains  and  the  Qamants  in  the  hilly 
region  west  of  the  table-land  of  Wogghera  are  a  sort  of  Hebrews,  who 
have  adopted  a  few  ceremonies  of  the  Christian  oonmiunity.  Many 
Falashas  are  settled  at  Gondar,  where  they  inhabit  a  separate  quarter 
of  the  town  calir^l  Falashabad.  The  Gallas  who  inhabit  the  banks  of 
tlie  Hawdsh  are  still  heathens,  and  ao  are  the  Shangailas.  On  the 
shores  of  Lake  Zana  live  the  Waitos,  who  are  considered  heathens, 
but  they  conform  to  most  of  the  rites  of  the  Abyssinian  Church, 
•xcept  that  they  do  not  observe  the  frequent  fastings,  whieh  amount 
to  192  days  in  the  year,  and  some  other  observances  of  that  community. 


Of  the  manners  of  the  Abyssinians  of  Gondar  we  have  an  elaborate 
picture  by  Bruce,  which  we  believe  to  be  heightened  with  tlie  usiial 
colouring  of  that  traveller.    In  his  11th  chapter  he  describes  a  feast 
of  the  higher  classes,  in  whidi  a  cow  or  bull  is  brought  to  tlie  door ; 
the  feet  are  tied ;  the  skin  is  stripped  off  the  hind  quarters  ;   and  the 
flesh  is  cut  from  the  buttocks  in  solid  square  pieces.     "  The  prcxii^ious 
noise  the  animal  makes,"  adds  Mr.  Bruce,  with  the  most  comical 
gravity,  "is  a  signal  for  the  company  to  sit  down  to  table."      The 
licentious  termination  of  the  feast  exceeds  anything  that  we  know*  of 
the  most  barbarous  nations  of  the  earth,  and  may  at  least  be  doubted 
until  it  is  confirmed.    As  to  the  Abyssinians  eating  raw  fieab  ooce^ 
sionally,  or  even  frequently,  that  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  by  any 
means  beyond  the  reach  of  probability;  and,  indeed,  we  find  Mr. 
Pearce  (see  ^t^  p.  295)  corroborating  the  £Ebct  so  fsr  as  thia — ^that 
some  brutal  Lasta  soldiers,  on  a  marauding  expedition,  while  driving 
a  cow,  cut  two  steaks  frx>m  the  rump,  which  they  devoured  raw,  to 
satisfy  their  craving  hunger.    The  animal  was  then  driven  on  to  the 
camp,  and  killed.    But  Mr.  Pearce,  who  had  been  several  years  in 
Tigi^^,  never  heard  of  such  feasts  as  Bruce  describes.    Mr.  Salt^  -when 
he  was  in  Abyssinia,  met  with  a  learned  doctor  from  Gondar,  who  had 
known  Bruce,  and  spoke  favourably  of  him.    The  feast  story,  bow- 
ever,  was  more  than  ne  would  admit,  sjid  he  expressed  groat  abhor- 
rence at  the  thought  of  it.    At  the  same  time  ne  allowed  that  the 
licentiousness  of  the  higher  orders  was  carried  much  farther  in  the 
kingdom  of  Amhifra  than  in  Tigr^    Yet  Mr.  Salt  met  with  many 
young  men  at  Chelicut^  who  came  from  Gondar,  whose  dress  and 
manners  created  a  ver^  favourable  impression ;  and  he  says,  "  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that,  m  general,  the  people  of  Tigr^  are  much  ruder 
in  their  habits  and  fiercer  in  disposition  than  those  of  Amhitra.** 
The  prince  ITasimai  Tasous,  who  was  at  Chelicut  on  a  visit  from 
Gondar,  had  superior  accomplishments  to  most  of  the  young  men  in 
the  oountiy,  and  could  both  read  and  write  the  Gees  with  great  facility. 

The  early  Portuguese  writers  allow  the  people  of  Narea  the  first 
rank  among  the  Abyssinians  for  good  manners,  while  their  account  of 
the  people  of  Tigrd  was  unfiivourable,  and  in  accordance  with  that  of 
Mr.  Salt    Yet  tMs  traveller  lived  three  weeks  at  Chelicut^  saw  tbe 
Bas  daily,  and  was  often  invited  to  his  evening  repasts,  without  either 
seeing  or  hearing  of  any  of  the  indecencies  and  grossneas  whidi  Mr. 
Bruce  describes  :  intoxication,  however,  is  common  at  feasts.    Mr.  Salt 
saw,  on  one  occasion,  thd  Baa's  wife,  who  was  the  sister  of  the  emperor, 
and  he  describes  her  fonn  as  **  elegant^  though  small ;  her  features 
were  regular,  and,  having  fine  teeth  and  coal-black  hair,  she  might,  in 
any  country  have  been  esteemed  handsome."    The  state  of  ^very  in 
Abyssinia  is  an  improved  condition  for  the  poor  Shangalla,  for  they 
escape  numerous  evds  incident  to  their  wild  state,  and  are  wdl  treated. 

Tne  Abyssiniaxis  are  not  without  authors.    Mr.  Salt  brought  to 
England  a  manuscript,  containing  an  account  of  the  Ras's  last  cam- 
paign against  the  Galla,  which  the  Bas  himself  made  a  present  of  to 
Mr.  Salt    The  history  was  written  by  a  court  scribe,  ia  a  style  very 
complimentary  to  his  master.    The  Bss  had  a  jester  at  court,  whose 
powers  of  mimicry,  and  even  of  regular  acting,  were  of  a  veiy  high 
order.    A  painter  was  also  in  his  service ;  and  Mr.  Salt  has  given 
(p.  S94)  an  outline  of  one  of  his  subjects,  representing  a  combat 
between  some  mounted  Abyssinians  and  Galks,  which  conveys  rather 
a  £Eivourable  impression  of  this  artist's  skilL    The  Abyssinians  are  gen- 
erally fond  of  pictures,  with  which  they  line  the  inside  of  their  churches 
and  decorate  their  chief  i4;Murtments,  when  they  can  procure  them. 

PoUticol  StcUe  and  Totcns» — ^For  more  than  a  century  Abyssinia  has 
been  in  a  state  bordering  on  anarchy.  An  emperor,  or  as  he  is  called 
a  Kegus,  is  the  sovereign  of  the  whole  country,  but  his  authority  is 
only  nominal ;  and  his  revenues  consist  of  an  annual  pension  of  three 
hundred  doUsn,  and  of  a  share  of  the  excise  levied  on  the  butter  sold 
in  the  market  of  Gondar.  The  governors  of  the  provuices,  who  are 
styled  Bas,  have  usurped  his  authority  in  their  respective  districts, 
and  transmitted  it  to  their  children.  They  are  almost  continually  in 
a  state  of  war  with  one  another,  and  the  stronger  expels  his  nei^bour 
from  his  possessions,  and  gives  them  to  his  relations  who  are  most  in 
favour  with  him.  The  governor  in  possession  of  the  town  of  Gondar 
creates  the  emperor.  How  rapid  uie  political  changes  are  appears 
from  the  fact,  that  a  few  years  ago  eight  persons  were  alive,  each  of 
whom  had  been  emperor,  and  some  for  only  a  few  weeks  or  months. 
The  country  and  population  sufier  greatly  by  these  wars,  to  which  is 
owing  the  destitute  state  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  country,  but 
especially  those  parts  of  Amhara  which  lie  north  of  Lake  Zana»  which 
are  ususlly  the  theatre  of  protracted  wars. 

Under  such  circtimstances  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  give 
any  account  of  the  political  divisions  of  the  country.  What  was 
true  three  or  four  years  ago  is  probably  not  true  now.  It  will  also  be 
conceived,  that  there  is  hudly  a  place  which  deserves  to  be  called  a 
town  in  our  signification  of  the  word.  The  manufacturing  industnr 
is  too  small  to  collect  a  number  of  individuals  in  one  place,  and  eaca 
usurper  chooses  a  new  place  for  his  residence,  according  to  his  political 
views  or  his  caprice.  When  a  place  has  for  some  years  been  tiie  reai* 
dence  of  a  chie^  it  acquires  importance,  but  its  ruin  begins  with  hii 
death.  Thus  the  town  of  Antilo  in  Tigr^i  under  the  wise  and  ene^ 
getic  government  of  Baa  Welled  Selass^,  had  so  much  improved,  that 
when  Salt  was  in  the  coimtry  (1810)  it  had  a  population  of  8000,  but 
since  his  death  (1816)  it  has  fallen  to  decay ;  even  Adowa^  thougL  a 
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commercial  place/is  going  to  rain.  The  town  of  Qondar  alone  still 
rotainB  some  importance,  though  it  has  greatly  declined  from  its  con- 
dition when  the  emperors  had  not  yet  lost  their  authority.  [Golf  dab.] 
The  most  important  town  in  the  Peninsula  of  the  Abdi  is  mrie,  the 
sapital  of  Damot,  but  as  the  goYemor  of  the  province  has  lately 
transferred  his  residence  to  Gfidera,  it  will  probably  soon  share  the 
fate  of  the  other  towns.  The  towns  of  Yaush  and  Yejubbi,  also  in 
the  Peninsula  of  the  Abdi,  appear  to  be  considerable  places.  They 
are  inhabited  by  merchants,  who  have  acquired  some  wealth  by  their 
business  in  the  neighbouring  market-place  of  Bdso. 

The  kingdom  of  Shoa  forms  an  exception.  Though  this  state  is  of 
modem  date,  its  internal  organisation  appears  to  have  acquired  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  stability.  It  has  also  acquired  a  power  which 
renders  it  superior  to  all  the  neighbouring  chiefs,  and  enables  it  to 
keep  them  in  check.  The  authority  of  the  king  of  Shoa  extends  orer 
the  country  north  of  IJie  Haw^sh  from  its  source  to  its  junction  with 
the  river  Kassam  (40''  E.  long.).  From  the  last-mentioned  place  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Shoa  appears  to  run  northward  from  10  to  15 
miles  from  the  ascent  of  the  table-land,  until  it  reaches  the  river 
Berkona,  an  affluent  of  the  Hawdsh.  The  Berkona  runs  along  the 
northern  boundary  on  the  east  of  the  table-land.  On  the  table-land 
itself  the  boundary  is  formed  by  the  river  Waiat,  an  affluent  of  the 
Wanshit,  by  the  last-mentioned  river  and  its  recipient,  the  Jamma. 
The  western  border  runs  along  a  line  drawn  from  the  point  where 
the  Jamma  falls  into  the  Abdi  to  the  source  of  the  Hawdsh.  Among 
the  Oalla  tribes  who  inhabit  the  plains  along  the  banks  of  the  Hawdsh, 
and  those  who  reside  along  the  western  boundary-line,  the  authority 
of  the  king  of  Shoa  has  not  yet  been  firmly  established,  but  the  other 
parts  of  the  country  are  completely  subjected  to  his  sway. 

The  capital  of  Shoa  is  AtJe^ar.  It  is  situated  on  the  ascent  of  the 
table-land,  not  for  from  its  upper  edge,  and  8198  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  This  town  is  built  on  two  wooded  hills,  of  which  the  higher 
and  northern  one  is  hedged  In  with  long  poles  connected  by  branches 
of  trees,  like  palisadoes,  and  on  the  summit  is  the  king's  residence, 
built  of  stone,  with  a  thatched  roof  and  numerous  out-buildings.  The 
southern  hill  is  clustered  with  houses,  chiefly  of  wood  with  thatched 
roofs,  and  they  are  generally  surrounded  by  a  garden,  and  disposed 
round  the  cone  in  a  spiral  fonn.  The  population  may  amount  to 
between  8000  and  10,000,  exclusive  of  the  king's  household,  which 
consists  of  more  than  1000  persons.  The  climate  of  this  place  is  com- 
pared with  a  fine  spring  or  autimin  in  England;  the  thermometer 
during  August  and  Sq>tember  never  rises  above  63'  nor  falls 
below  46*. 

Mcmufadvres. — ^When  it  is  considered  that  the  elevated  table-land 
of  Abyssinia  is  very  difficult  of  access  from  the  sea-side^  and  that 
therefore  the  intercourse  between  its  inhabitants  and  foreigners 
cannot  be  very  great,  we  must  admit  that  they  have  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  manufactures.  They  do  not  indeed  excel  in 
the  fabrication  of  any  article,  as  they  have  had  no  instruction  from 
other  nations,  to  which  circumstance  the  manufactures  of  Europe  in 
a  great  part  owe  their  perfection.  The  best  article  is  tanned  skins, 
which  are  used  for  bedding  or  for  tents,  an  important  article  on 
account  of  the  numerous  caravans.  Shields  made  of  the  hides  of 
elephants  or  rhinoceroses  are  also  good.  The  iron  articles  come 
next.  Axes  and  ploughshares  as  well  as  spear-heads  are  made  at 
several  places,  but  knives,  sword-blades,  scissors,  and  razors  are  only 
made  at  Gondar  and  at  Kiratza,  a  town  situated  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Lake  Zana,  which  contains  5000  inhabitants,  and  is  under  the 
authority  of  the  dex^ — ^which  circumstance  protects  it  effectually 
against  the  evils  of  war.  At  Gondar  there  are  guns  made,  but  only 
by  some  Greeks,  not  by  the  natives.  Large  quantities  of  coarse  cotton- 
cloth  are  made  in  several  parts  of  the  country  by  women,  especially  by 
the  Falashas,  and  a  finer  kind  with  a  red  or  blue  border  for  the  more 
wealthy  classes  of  society.  The  silk  manufactures  are  limited  to  some 
embroidery,  made  by  Mohammedans  and  worn  by  their  women,  and 
to  blue  strings,  which  are  worn  on  the  neck  by  all  Christians,  as  a 
mark  of  distinction  from  Mohammedans  or  heathens.  Only  a  coarse 
stuff  is  made  from  the  wool  and  hair  of  the  black  sheep  and  goats, 
which  is  also  employed  in  making  a  kind  of  counterpanes.  Coarse  black 
pottery  is  made  in  every  part  of  the  ooimtry.  Printing  has  not  yet 
been  introduced  into  Abyssinia,  and  the  copying  of  manuscripts  forms 
a  distinct  branch  of  manufacturing  industry.  Bilppel  states  that  they 
have  brought  it  to  considerable  perfection.  Their  handwriting  is  very 
fine.  They  use  a  kind  of  cane  as  a  pen,  and  always  copy  on  parchment. 
These  manuscripts  are  embellished  with  pictures,  which  at  present  are 
indifferent;  but  Riippel  saw  some  which  were  made  eighty  years  ago, 
which  were  much  superior.  He  praises  also  the  tasteful  manner  in 
which  the  binding  of  these  manuscripts  is  executed. 

Commeree. — As  Abyssinia  does  not  border  on  ihe  sea,  but  is  separated 
firom  it  by  the  countries  of  the  Banakil,  or  Addl,  it  has  no  immediate 
intercourse  with  sea-faring  nations,  but  its  products  are  carried  either 
to  Masa<5wa  (15°  40'  N.  lat)  on  the  Red  Sea,  or  to  Tajurra  {IV  60'  N. 
lat.)  built  on  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  ifassSwa  is  about  40  miles 
from  the  eastern  boundary  of  Abyssinia,  and  through  this  place  the 
maritime  commerce  between  Tigr^  and  Amhdra  and  other  nations  is 
carried  on.  It  is  accordingly  the  harbour  of  these  two  great  divisions 
of  .the  country.  Tajurra  is  more  than  200  miles  from  the  nearest 
boundary-line  of  Shoa,  and  872  miles  from  Ankdbar,  by  the  caravan 


road.    The  kingdom  of  Shoa  exports  its  productions  through  this 
harbour. 

Lord  Yalentia  and  Riippel  have  given  some  account  of  the  trade  of 
Massdwa.  Riippel  stayed  thet«  nearly  eight  months,  and  got  the 
following  infonnation  about  the  exports : — 

Articles.                                      Yaloe  Aust.  dot.  £ 

2000  slETes  of  both  sexes 1 20,000  or  34,000 

150  horns  of  mask  or  drct,  at  SO  ounces,  at  2  dollars 

per  ounce 9,000  or  1,800 

300  pieces  of  depbants'  te«th  of  different  sizes,  at  20 

dollars  each 6,000  or  1,200 

400  hundredweight  of  wax,  at  20  dollars      .         .     .  8,000  or  1,600 
100  hundredweight  of  coffee  from  Enorea  and  Kaft^ 

at  10  dollars 1,000  or  200 

Tanned  leather  and  skins,  amounting  to        .        .    .  1,500  or  800 

2000  hundredweight  of  butter,  at  8  dollars        .        .  10,000  or  8,200 

Honey,  wheat,  and  other  kinds  of  grain        .        .    .  6,000  or  1,20? 

Gold,  about  2000  ounces,  at  20  dollars      .        .        .  40,000  or  8,000 
Khde,  a  spice  which  grows  only  in  En&rea,  and  which 

goes  in  considerable  quantities  to  India     .        .    .  1,000  or  200 

dol.  208,500     or  £41,700 

All  articles  imported  into  Hassdwa  go  to  Abyssinia,  with  the 
exception  of  a  l^e  quantity  of  rice  from  India,  dhurra  {ffolctta 
Sorghum)  from  Yemen,  and  dates  from  Basra,  which  are  consumed 
in  the  town.  The  articles  sent  to  Abyssinia  are  raw  cotton  and  pepper, 
blue  and  red  cotton-cloth,  the  threads  of  which  are  imravelled  and  woven 
into  the  borders  of  the  cloths  of  native  manufacture,  raw  silk  dyed  blue, 
white  cambrics,  and  a  smidl  qusmtity  of  glazed  silks  and  some  common 
velvet.  These  articles  are  imported  from  India  by  the  way  of  Mocha. 
Articles  from  Egypt  are  imported  by  way  of  Jedda.  These  are  glass 
pearls,  linen  shirts,  common  red  doth,  some  articles  of  glass,  common 
razors,  sword-blades,  spica  celtica,  small  parcels  of  red  or  green  morocco 
leather,  zinc,  and  common  Turkish  carpets.  From  Basra  are  imported 
bottles  of  a  peculiar  shape,  of  which  large  numbers  are  used  in  Abyssinia, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  Persian  tobacco. 

The  bulk  of  the  goods  imported  into  Abyssinia  is  probably  con- 
sumed there,  but  some  of  them  find  their  way  into  the  interior  of 
Africa  to  supply  countries  and  nations  with  whose  names  we  are  hardly 
acquainted.  They  are  exchanged  for  the  produce  of  these  countries  at 
Bdso,  a  market-place  (not  a  town)  situated  m  Gojam,  15  or  18  miles  from 
the  most  southern  bend  of  the  Abdi  river  and  a  few  miles  from  the  towns 
of  Tejubbi  and  Taush,  where  many  merchants  reside.  Dr.  Beke  has 
given  some  account  of  this  trade.  The  market  is  held  weekly  during 
the  season,  which  lasts  about  eight  months,  for  during  the  o&er  four 
months  the  river  cannot  be  forded.  The  merchants  bring  from  the 
southern  countries  slaves,  ivory,  cofiee,  civet,  gold,  cloth,  iron,  and 
cattle.  While  Dr.  Beke  was  there,  the  number  of  slaves  imported 
amounted  to  160  individuals  of  both  sexes,  and  he  estimates  the  weekly 
average  at  200,  which  gives  about  10,000  slaves  as  the  yearly  import 
They  are  mostly  children,  male  and  female,  from  the  Galla  countries, 
and  other  countries  south  of  them,  as  Eaffa,  Endrea,  and  Janjero.  The 
number  of  loads  of  ivory  which  was  imported  when  Dr.  Beke  was  there 
amounted  to  75 :  a  load  consisted  in  some  cases  of  one,  most  frequently 
of  two,  and  sometimes  of  three,  four,  and  even  more  tusks.  The 
quantity  however  was  stated  to  exceed  the  weekly  average,  whilst  the 
number  of  slaves  was  universally  admitted  to  fall  much  below  it.  The 
ivory  comes  principally  from  Endrea,  and  the  gold,  civet,  and  coffee 
from  Endrea  and  Kana;  the  other  articles  come  from  the  Qalla 
countries.  Dr.  Beke  does  not  mention  the  spice  called  kh^le,  which 
Riippel  enumerates  among  the  articles  of  export  fi*om  Massdwa : 
Riippel  states  that  it  is  imported  from  Endrea. 

On  comparing  the  imports  from  these  southern  countries  with  the 
export  trade  of  Hassdwa,  it  is  evident  that  most  of  the  exported 
articles  and  also  most  of  the  imported  are  not  of  Abyssinian  growth, 
and  that  this  country  produces  very  few  articles  for  foreign  commerce. 
Nearly  all  the  merchants  of  the  country  are  engaged  in  this  transit 
trade.  The  unsettled  state  of  the  country  obliges  tjicm  to  travel  in 
cafilahs,  and  they  always  keep  to  the  same  routes.  Gondar  may  be 
considered  as  the  centre  of  this  commerce,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  clei^gy  and  slaves  almost  all  its  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  this 
trade.  Two  caravan-roads  lead  from  Gondar  to  Mossdwa.  One 
traverses  the  table-land  of  Wogghera  and  the  Pass  of  Lamalmon, 
crosses  the  Takkazzie  in  Shird,  and  continues  through  Axum  and 
Adowa  to  the  descent  of  the  table-land.  The  other,  having  traversed 
Wogghera,  turns  eastward  and  passes  over  the  Semien  mountains  by 
the  SeUci  Pass.  It  crosses  the  Takkazzie  at  Ber  Agow,  and  continues 
to  Adowa,  where  it  falls  into  the  road  before-mentioned.  Two 
caravan-roads  lead  from  Gondar  to  Bdso.  The  most  western  runs 
along  the  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Zana,  crosses  the  Abdi  at  the  bridge 
which  is  below  the  cataract  of  Aldta,  traverses  the  plain  of  Mi^cha 
and  the  western  portion  of  the  Talba  Waha  range,  passes  through 
Dembecha  in  Damot,  and  thence  continues  to  Bdso.  The  other  lies 
more  to  the  east>  goes  through  the  commercial  town  of  D^rita,  which 
has  not  yet  been  visited  by  Europeans,  and  the  market-place  at  Bada, 
whence  it  continues  over  the  Broken  Bridge  on  the  Abdi  to  Mota  and 
thence  to  Bdso.  There  are  several  other  caravan-roads  by  which  the 
interior  commerce  is  carried  on.    There  are  a  certain  number  of 
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Austrian  dollars  circulating  in  Abyssinia.  Rilppel  thinks  that  they 
do  not  amount  to  a  hundred  thousand.  The  common  currency  con- 
sists of  pieces  of  roclc-salt  in  the  shape  of  a  whetstone,  and  weighing 
between  19  and  20  oimoea.  They  are  taken  from  the  great  salt-plain, 
which  properly  lies  in  AdiSl,  but  partly  belongs  to  Ti^^  [AdalK  and 
are  carried  by  the  merchants  of  Antdlo  to  S<5cota  in  Waag,  whence 
they  find  their  way  to  the  southern  provinces  of  Abyssinia.  These 
pieces  of  rock-salt  are  called  amole, 

Hutory. — There  is  a  tradition  in  Abyssinia,  generally  credited,  that 
the  original  inhabitants  of  that  country,  many  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era»  were  converted  to  the  Jewish  faiw,  and  that  the  founder 
of  the  first  dynasty  of  their  kings  was  Menilek,  a  son  of  Solomon  and 
a  queen  of  Saba.  The  Abyssinians  were  converted  to  Christianity  in 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Constantino  by  some  missionaries  sent  from 
Alexandria.  At  that  time  the  town  of  Azum  was  the  seat  of  the 
empire,  and  most' of  the  antiquities  which  still  exist  at  that  place 
must  be  ascribed  to  that  period.  The  power  of  the  emperors  seems 
then  to  have  been  well  established,  and  they  got  possession  of  the  low 
country  which  divides  the  table-laud  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  at  present 
forms  the  coimtry  of  Addl.  In  the  6th  century  they  had  so  increased 
their  power  that  they  were  able  to  send  an  army  to  Arabia  and  to  con- 
quer a  part  of  Yemen.  This  was  the  period  of  the  greatest  political 
power  of  Abyssinia.  Seventy  years  afterwards  the  Abyssinians  were 
deprived  of  Yemen,  probably  by  the  Arabs,  whom  Mohammed  had 
inspired  with  the  zeal  of  propagating  his  doctrines,  and  with  the 
spirit  of  conquering  all  neighbouring  nations  The  Arabs  soon 
attacked  Abyssinia  itself,  and  though  they  did  not  succeed  in  con- 
quering it,  they  took  possession  of  Addl,  and  converted  its  inhabitants 
to  Islamism.  It  appears  that  after  this  time  great  disorder  crept  into 
the  internal  afiairs  of  the  empire,  for  in  the  year  925  a  Jewess,  called 
Sague,  overthrew  the  reigning  dynasty  and  destroyed  Axum.  The 
descendants  of  the  royal  &mily  fled  to  Shoa.  For  more  than  three 
hundred  years  the  country  appears  to  have  remained  in  a  disia'acted 
state  untU  the  Emperor  Iqon  Amlaq  recovered  the  whole  kingdom, 
about  1255,  aided  by  the  abilities  of  an  ecclesiastic  named  Tecla 
Haimanot.  In  the  following  three  centuries  the  country  appears  to 
have  remained  in  an  improving  state,  and  even  to  have  acquired  a 
part  of  its  former  power,  as  in  the  13th  century  it  is  said  to  have 
again  got  possession  of  the  southern  part  of  AdiU,  which  however  it 
lost  soon  afterwards.  Towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century  Pedro 
Covilh&o,  an  agent  of  the  court  of  Lisbon,  visited  the  oountzy,  and 
this  circumstance  saved  the  empire  from  destruction;  for  in  the 
beginniug  of  the  15th  century  Qranie,  or  Gragne,  a  sultan  of 
Hurrur,  or  Adill,  had,  like  Qengis  Khan,  succeeded  in  gathering  under 
his  banners  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Dandkil  and  the  Gallas,  and  made 
frequent  incursions  into  Abyssinia.  The  emperor  sent  an  ambassador 
to  Lisbon  to  get  aid  from  the  king  of  Portugal,  at  the  same  time  pro- 
mising unqusdified  submission  to  the  pope.  Four  hundred  soldiers,  a 
considerable  supply  of  arms,  and  some  ecclesiastics  were  sent  off,  and 
they  arrived  in  time.  In  1540  Qranie  was  defeated,  by  the  assistance 
of  the  Portuguese  soldiers,  in  the  Plain  of  Dembea^  and  lost  his  life. 
The  empire  was  saved,  but  the  southern  provinces  were  lost.  By 
these  events  the  seat  of  the  emperor  was  transferred  from  Shoa  to 
Gondar.  The  mission  of  the  Portuguese  ecclesiastics  however  appears 
to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  that  unsettled  state  of  the  country  into 
which  Abyssinia  fell  soon  afterwards,  and  in  which  it  has  continued 
to  the  present  tame.  The  Roman  Catholic  priests  were  men  of 
education,  of  knowledge,  and  character,  and  soon  got  into  favour 
with  the  emperor  and  his  family,  who  were  iacJined  to  renounce  the 
tenets  and  rites  of  the  Coptic  Church,  and  to  adopt  those  of  Rome ; 
but  the  people  and  the  ecclesiastics  opposed  this  innovation.  For 
some  time  the  matter  was  managed  wiUi  prudence,  but  the  ill-timed 
zeal  of  some  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  brought  about  a  crisis :  the 
people  rose  in  rebellion  against  the  emperor,  and  continued  to  resist  for 
many  years.  After  a  long  Btruggle  between  the  sovereign  and  his  subjects, 
tiie  emperor  was  obliged  to  give  way,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  priests 
were  expelled  in  1632.  During  this  period  of  anarchy  the  governors 
of  the  provinces  made  themselves  independent,  and  thus  arose  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country  which  we  have  already  noticed. 

It  has  been  stated  that,  after  the  defeat  and  the  death  of  Granie, 
the  southern  provinces  were  not  recovered ;  but  it  appears  that  the 
Abyssinian  Christians  maintained  a  footing  in  the  elevated  regions  that 
border  on  the  steep  ascent  from  the  table-land,  and  that  these  chiefs 
considered  themselves  dependent  on  the  emperors.  One  of  them, 
however,  called  Nag^i,  claimed  an  independent  authority,  and  became 
the  foimder  of  the  kingdom  of  Shoa.  Krapf  states  that  the  present 
sovereign  is  the  seventh  king  from  Nagdsi.  It  would,  therefore, 
appear  that  Nagdsi  livM  at  the  end  of  the  17th  or  the  beginning  of 
th«  18th  century.  His  successors  began  to  enlaxge  their  territories, 
and  the  second  of  them,  Abiye,  took  Ank<5bar  from  the  Gallas.  In 
one  centuiy,  or  a  little  more,  Uiey  have  extended  their  authority  over 
a  country  covering  at  least  12,000  square  miles ;  and  the  order  which 
they  have  introduced  into  the  administration  and  the  army  seems  to 
promise  them  a  rapid  and  certain  success  in  their  wan  with  the 
neighbouring  Galla  tribes.    [See  Supplement.] 

(Tellez,  Hittoria  General  ae  Ethiopia,  &c.,  Coimbra,  1660;  Ludolfs 
niitory  of  Ethiopia^  translated,  London,  1682;  Bruce,  Travda  to  Dis- 
cover the  Source  of  the  Nile;  Lord  Valentia,  Voycufet  and  Travels  to 


India,  Ceylon,  the  Red  Sea,  Abyssinia,  and  Egypt;  Salt»  Voyage  to 
Abyssinia,  and  Travels  into  the  Interior  of  that  Country;  HiU^r'd 
Africa;  Pearce,  Ufe  and  Adventures^  by  Hall;  Gobat,  Journal  vf  a 
Three  Tear^  Residence  in  Abyssinia;  Ruppel,  Reise  in  Abyssifticn  ; 
Isenberg  and  Krapf,  Journals,  detailing  their  proceedings  in  the 
kingdom  of  Shoa,  &c.;  Kirk,  'Report  on  the  Route  from  Tajurra 
to  Ank6bar,'  in  the  London  Geographical  Journal,  voL  xii. ;  Beke, 
<  Communications  respecting  the  Geography  of  Southern  AbyBainia*' 
and  his  'Route  from  AnkBbar  to  Bdmd,'  in  London  Geographical 
Journal,  voL  xii;  Boke,  'Continuation  of  Routes  in  Abyssiida,'  in 
London  Geographical  Journal,  vol.  xiv.) 

ACADIA,  by  the  French  called  ACADIE,  is  the  geniune  Indian 
name  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  chief  river  of  Nova  Scotia  is  still  called 
Shuben-Acadie,  or  the  river  of  Acadie.    [Nova  Scotia.] 

ACAPULCO,  a  city  ia  the  province  of  Mexico,  about  183  milea 
S.aW.  from  the  capital,  Mexico ;  in  16**  60'  N.  lat,  99*  48'  W.  long. , 
population  about  4000,  chiefly  people  of  colour.    It  stands  in  the  recess 
of  a  bay,  close  to  a  chain  of  granite  mountains,  and  is  the  best  Mexican 
port  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.    The  bay  has  two  entrances 
formed  by  the  island  Roquetta,  or  Grifo ;  the  Boca  Chica,  or  little 
entrance  north  of  the  island,  is  not  quite  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  at 
its  narrowest  part ;  the  great  entrance  between  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  island  and  Point  Bruja  on  the  mainland,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
across.    The  port  is  capable  of  containing  500  ships,  and  is  deep 
enough  to  allow  vessels  to  lie  close  to  the  rocks.    Acapuloo  is  but 
poorly  bmlt,  and  is  a  most  disagreeable  and  unhealthy  plaoe.    hying 
within  the  torrid  zone,  and  surrounded  by  mountains,  it  is  intensely 
hoty  and  the  inhabitants,  particularly  new-comers,  are  liable  to  dan- 
gerous fevers.    An  opening  cut  through  the  rocks  on  the  west  lets  in 
the  sea-breeze,  but  a  swamp  on  the  east  side  of  the  town  still  remains 
undrained,  and  is  one  of  the  sources  of  the  annual  fevers.    The  whole 
of  the  district  is  subject  to  earthquakes,  and  one,  on  December  4, 1852, 
destroyed  all  the  principal  buildings,  and  a  great  part  of  the  town. 
The  earth  opened  in  the  market-place,  and  threw  out  volumes  of 
smoke.    The  city  of  Mexico,  in  the  interior,  commimicates  with  tbe 
Pacific  by  the  town  of  Acapidco,  which  once  had  a  considerable  trade 
with  Manilla,  the  capital  of  the  Philippine  islands.    Under  the  Spanisli 
dominion,  a  vessel  of  the  largest  size  used  annually  to  leave  Acapulco 
for  Manilla  about  Februaiy  or  March,  loaded  wiUi  commodities  and 
specie ;  and  when  the  English  were  at  war  with  the  Spaniards,  the 
Manilla  ships  were  carefully  looked  after  as  a  rich  booty.     The  vessel 
returned  to  Acapulco  in  August,  carrying  back  muslins,  printed 
calicoes,  coarse  cotton  shirts,  porcelain,  Chinese  jewellery,  ic    Its 
arrival  was  the  signal  for  a  great  concourse  of  merchants  to  Acapulco, 
who  swelled  the  population  for  the  time  to  about  9000.    The  monopoly 
enjoyed  by  Acapulco  while  imder  the  dominion  of  Spain  being  novir 
abolished,  the  India  and  China  trade  has  shifted  to  the  ports  of  Sam 
Bias,  Mazatlan,  and  Guaymas.    The  town  is  defended  by  the  castlo  of 
San  Diego,  which  is  buUt  on  a  promontory  to  the  east  of  it.     Its 
exports  are  cochineal,  indigo,  silver,  and  some  skins.     It  is  said  that 
arrangements  have  been  lately  made  by  the  Mexican  central  govern- 
ment to  run  through  the  city  of  Mexico  a  line  of  diligences  between 
Vera  Cruz  on  the  Atlantic  and  Acapulco. 

ACARNANIA,  a  division  of  ancient  Greece,  was  bounded  N.  by  the 
Ambraciot  Gulf,  now  the  Gulf  of  Arta ;  N.E.  by  the  territory  of  Amphi- 
lochia ;  W.  and  S.W.  by  the  Ionian  Sea.  The  eastern  boimdary  ex- 
tended in  the  time  of  Thucydides  over  the  left  bank  of  the  Achelous, 
and  encroached  upon  the  territory  of  ^tolia.  Under  the  Romans,  or 
somewhat  earlier,  the  Achelous  was  made  the  dividing  line.  Acar- 
nania  was  included  in  the  Roman  province  of  Epirus.  It  now  forms 
with  JStolia  a  nomos  or  department  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece ;  and 
has  an  area  of  1571  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  25,083  in  1840. 
The  population  of  the  whole  department  in  1851  was  98,789. 

The  interior  of  the  country,is  covered  with  forests  and  with  moim< 
tains  of  no  groat  elevation,  screening  many  fertile  valleys,  some  of  which 
contain  lakes.  The  chief  river  is  the  Achelous,  now  the  Aspro-Potamo, 
which  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  flows  through  a  wide  alluvial 
plain,  anciently  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Paracheloitis.  This 
plain  is  now  covered  with  marshes.  The  principal  feeder  of  the  Ache- 
lous in  this  province  is  the  Anapas,  which  enters  the  main  stream 
about  8  miles  S.  from  Stratus.  On  the  coast  of  Acamania  are 
several  islands,  the  largest  of  which  is  Leucas,  now  Santa-Maura.  This 
was  orginally  part  of  Sie  mainland,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  a 
canal.  A  group  of  islands,  probably  of  deltoid  formation,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Achelous,  were  anciently  called  Echinades.  The  copious  deposits 
of  this  river  have  no  doubt  caused  much  change  in  the  south  coast 
since  ancient  times.  The  principal  lakes  whose  names  are  known  were 
Molit^',  in  the  territory  of  (Eniadse,  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ache- 
lous; and  the  salt  lake  of  Myrtuntium,  near  the  entrance  to  the 
Ambracian  Gulf. 

The  coast  line,  which  is  very  irregular,  measures  nearly  90  mile.s. 
Of  the  several  promontories  along  Uie  coast  two  only  are  specially 
named  Actium  and  Krithot^ ;  the  latter  forming  the  northern  side  of 
a  small  bay  on  the  west  coast,  on  which  the  town  of  Astacus  stood. 
There  are  several  good  harbours  in  the  province,  which,  added  to  the 
general  fertility  of  the  soil,  might  have  made  the  people  wealthy ;  but 
the  primitive  inhabitants  never  attained  any  renown  either  in  commerce 
or  the  arts.    Their  best  portSf  Leucaa,  Anactorium,  Sollium,  and 
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othen^  were  occupied  by  Corinthian  oolonies ;  whilst  the  AoamaiiiuiB, 
engaged  in  continual  wan  with  their  neighbours,  are  characterised  by 
Thucydides  as  pirates  and  robbers  at  a  time  when  Athens  (which  was 
not  150  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  AchelouB),  had  seen  the  dramas 
of  .^Ischylus  and  SophodeSi  and  was  adorned  wiih  the  works  of  Phidias. 
The  chief  wealth  of  the  inhabitants,  in  ancient  as  in  modem  times, 
consisted  in  their  flocks  and  herds.  Pliny  mentions  iron  mines,  and 
also  a  pearl  fishery  off  ActiimL  Modem  trayeUers  include  among  the 
mineral  treasures  of  Acamania  copper,  and  abundance  of  coal  and 
sulphur. 

The  Acamanians  are  never  mentioned  by  Homer,  though  their  neigh- 
bours the  ^tolians  are.  The  name  of  Acamania  was  most  probably 
unknown  in  his  time,  for  he  includes  this  part  of  Greece  under  the 
general  term  Epeirus,  or  nudn-land.  The  inhabitants  are  supposed  to 
have  been  descended  chiefly  from  the  Lel^ges,  a  widely  diffused  race, 
who  mingled  with  the  Cuietes  on  their  ezpiilsion  from  .£tolia,  and 
with  the  Taphii.or  Telaboie,  who  inhabited  ihe  islands  off  the  western 
coast,  and  were  noted  pirates.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Acaman,  son 
of  Alcmsson  the  Aigive,  settled  at  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous,  and 
gave  name  to  the  country.  In  the  7th  century  B.O.  the  Corinthians 
founded  several  colonies  along  the  coast,  and  the  original  inhabitants 
were  driven  more  into  the  interior. 

That  the  Acamanians  were  Greeks  is  proved  by  their  being  allowed 
to  contend  at  the  Pan-Hellenic  games.  They  were  remarkable  for 
their  courage  and  fidelity,  made  good  lighVarmed  troops,  and  were 
famous  slingers.  They  lived  dispersed  in  villages,  but  were  united  in 
a  political  league  which  Aristotle  thought  worth  describing,  but  his 
work  is  lost  The  league  was  presided  over  by  a  strategus  or  general, 
and  there  was  a  council  and  general  assembly  of  the  people,  by  which 
decrees  were  passed.  The  league  met  at  Stratus,  tne  most  ancient 
capital  of  Acamania,  and  in  Roman  times  at  Thyrium  and  LeucasL 
Judicial  meetings  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  were  held  in  early 
times  on  the  fortified  hill  of  Olpae,  near  the  AmphUochian  Argos. 

Hatred  of  the  Corinthians,  who  held  all  their  best  ports,  and  the 
seizure  of  Amphilochian  Argos  by  the  Corinthian  colonists  of  Ambrada, 
induced  the  Acamanians  to  seek  aid  from  Athens.  An  expedition 
sent  out  by  the  Athenians,  under  Phormio,  expelled  the  Ambraciots, 
and  restored  the  town  to  the  AmphUochians  and  Acamanians.  From 
this  time  there  was  a  dose  alliance  between  Acamania  and  Athens, 
which  tended  greatly  to  support  the  supremacy  of  the  latter  in  western 
Greece.  Commanded  by  Demosthenes,  the  Acamanians  defeated  a 
Peloponnesian  army  at  01p8B,  in  B.a  426.  In  a  war  with  the  Achieans, 
85  years  later,  Acamania  was  ravaged  by  a  Spartan  amay,  under 
Agesilaus,  whose  aid  had  been  invoked  by  the  Achieans.  After  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great  the  ^tolians  conquered  many  of  the  Acama- 
nian  towns ;  and  the  Acamanians  allied  themselves,  in  consequence, 
with  the  Macedonian  kings,  to  whom  they  remained  faithful  till  tiie 
capture  of  their  chief  town,  Leucas,  and  the  defeat  of  Philip  at  Cyno- 
cephalsB,  when  th^  submittisd  to  the  Romans.  The  Acamanians  sided 
with  Antiochus,  King  of  Syria,  in  his  invasion  of  Greece,  b.o.  191,  but 
soon  after  fell  again  under  the  sway  of  Rome. 

Bordering  on  Acamania,  on  the  north-east,  was  the  territory  of 
AmphHochM,  which,  with  its  capital,  Argos,  was  sometimes  reckoned 
a  part  of  Acamania,  owing  to  the  political  connexion  between  the  two 
people.  It  lay  on  the  south-«aflt  and  eastern  coast  of  the  Ambradot 
Gulf ;  and  its  eastern  boundary  may  have  been  the  Aohelous,  or  ratiier 
the  mountain-chain  which  here  forms  the  western  margin  of  the  basin 
of  that  river.  Tradition  named  Amphilochus,  the  son  of  Amphiaraus, 
as  the  founder  of  the  state  of  Amphiloohia,  and  of  its  capital,  Argos, 
after  his  retum  from  the  war  of  Troy.  [Aboos.]  Amphilo<£ia, 
together  with  Acamania,  became  part  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Epirus. 

ACCRA,  one  of  the  forts  in  the  English  colony  of  Gold  Coast,  Westem 
Africa ;  in  5°  30'  N.  lat,  0**  12'  W.Tong.  A  jaU  has  been  lately  bmlt 
within  the  fort    [Capb  Coast  Castle  ;  Gold  Coast.] 

ACCRINGTON,  Lancashire,  a  manufacturing  town  of  recent 
growth,  in  the  parish  of  Whalley  and  higher  division  of  Bladcbum 
hundred,  is  situated  in  a  deep  valley  surrounded  by  hills  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hindbum,  or  Accrington  brook,  in  58°  45'  N.  lat,  2''  22'  W. 
long.,  distant  19  miles  N.  from  Manchester,  207  miles  N.W.  by  N. 
from  London  by  road,  and  210  miles  by  the  North  Western  and 
East  Lancashire  Railways.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was 
7481.  The  living^  are  perpetual  curades  in  tiie  archdeaconry  and 
diocese  of  Manchester. 

Accrington  possesses  two  churches  of  the  Establishment ;  one,  the 
parochial  chapel,  is  a  plain  building ;  the  other,  Christ  Church,  is  a 
spadous  gothic  edifice  erected  in  1838,  at  an  expense  of  about  8000^ 
The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists,  Roman  Catholics, 
and  Swedenborgians  have  places  of  worship.  There  are  National 
schools,  schools  attached  to  some  of  the  Dissenting  diapels,  a  sub- 
Bcription  library,  two  news-rooms,  and  a  savings  bank.  The  town  is 
paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  well  supplied  wil£  water.  The  general 
aspect  of  the  town  is  good,  and  the  inhabitants  claim  for  it  l£e  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  cleanest  town  in  Lancashire.  It  requires,.how- 
ever,  many  sanitary  improvements,  especially  in  the  smaller  streets 
and  lanes.  The  drainage  is  very  defective.  Accrington  is  considered 
to  be  the  centre  of  the  cotton-printing  business.  There  are  two  large 
print  works,  employing  ppwards  of  1000  hands,  10  cotton  fibotorien, 
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employing  about  1500  persons,  and  extensive  bleaching  works.    The 
neighbouring  coal-mines  employ  many  of  the  inhabitants. 

ACH^A,  a  province  of  the  Peloponnesus,  extending  along  the 
south  shore  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  from  the  river  Larissus  near 
Cape  Araxua,  which  separated  it  from  Elis,  to  the  Sythas,  by  which 
it  was  divided  from  Sicyonia.  On  the  south  it  was  bounded  by 
Arcadiik  The  greatest  length  between  the  western  and  eastern  boun- 
daries ia  about  65  miles;  the  breadth  varies  from  about  12  to  20 
miles.  The  area  is  about  650  square  miles.  Being  for  the  most  part 
only  a  narrow  slip  between  the  Arcadian  mountains  and  the  sea,  the 
courses  of  the  numerous  streams  that  flow  into  the  Corinthian  Gulf 
are  short ;  and  many  of  them  are  quite  dry  in  simmier.  The  province 
contains  many  defiles  and  mountain-paases  formed  by  the  great  Arca- 
dian ridge,  branches  of  which,  in  some  parts,  run  down  to  the  gulf, 
indosing  valleys  of  great  fertilitv.  The  coajst  is  generally  low,  and 
has  few  good  ports.  Colonel  Lewe  in  his  'Peloponnesiaoa '  remarks, 
that  the  level  land  along  the  coast  *'  appears  to  have  been  formed  in 
the  course  of  ages  by  the  soil  deposited  by  the  torrents  which  descend 
from  the  lofty  mountains  immediately  at  the  back  of  the  plains. 
Wherever  the  rivers  are  largest  the  plains  are  most  extensive,  and 
each  river  has  its  corresponding  promontory,  proportioned  in  like 
manner  to  its  volume.  These  promontories  are  in  general  nearly 
opposite  to  the  openings  at  wnich  the  rivers  emerge  frx>m  the 
mountains." 

The  Mens  Panaohaicus,  near  Patrro,  was  the  highest  mountain  in 
Achsa,  being  6822  feet  high.  Drepanum,  the  most  northern  point  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  Rhium,  which  with  Aiitirrhium  on  the  northem 
shcHre  formed  the  entrance  to  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  Araxus,  west 
of  Dyme  and  formerly  on  the  boundary  between  Achsea  and  Elis, 
were  the  chief  promontories. 

Before  this  country  was  occupied  by  the  Achsei,  it  was  called 
iBgialos  (coast),  afterwards  Ionia,  and  sometimes  ^Bgialeian  Ionia, 
which  probably  means  no  more  than  'Ionia  on  the  sea-coast:'  it 
then  contained  12  cities  or  states.  The  same  number  of  political 
divisions  subsisted  under  the  Achsi  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and 
retained  their  names  under  Roman  dominion ;  at  present  Patreg,  now 
Patras,  situated  on  the  coast,  about  6  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the 
Gulf  of  Coiinth,  is  the  only  one  of  the  Adusan  towns  that  maintains 
any  importance.  The  very  sites  of  some  of  them  are  doubtful  or 
unknown.  Vostitza  is  probably  the  andent^^^vm,  where  the  states 
of  Adisea  used  to  meet  ffdiett  on  the  coast,  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  accompanied  by  an  irruption  of  the  sea,B.o.  378.  (Pausanias, 
b.  7,  chap.  24.)  Bura,  at  l^e  same  time,  was  so  violently  shaken,  that 
the  old  statues  in  the  temples  were  destaroyed,  and  only  those  persons 
escaped  who  happened  to  be  absent  from  the  town.  Their  descend- 
ants were  the  people  who  formed  one  of  the  members  of  the  subsequent 
Achsean  confederation. 

After  the  Roman  conquest  of  Greece,  the  term  Ach»a  received  an 
extension  in  its  signification,  prindpally  due  to  the  importance  which 
the  AchtBan  league  had  obtained.  The  Roman  province  of  Achasa 
comprehended  all  Peloponnesus  with  northem  Greece  south  of 
lliessaly,  perhaps  not  induding  Acamania.  But  it  is  exceedingly 
difiioult  to  fix  the  precise  limits  of  the  Roman  provinces  of  Macedonia 
and  Achea.  Nicopolis,  a  town  which  Augustus  built  near  the 
northem  entrance  of  the  Ambradot  Gulf,  to  commemorate  his  victory 
at  Actium,  is  included  in  the  province  of  Achsea,  in  a  passage  of 
Tadtus  ('Annals,'  u.  53).  Ptolemy  (iii  2)  assigns  Acamania  to 
Epirus.  The  towns  generally  preserved  their  own  internal  adminis- 
tration, except  that  Uie  mimidpal  power  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  richer  citisens.  Achsa  now  rorms  with  Elis  a  nomo«  or  department 
of  the  khigdom  of  Greece,  the  population  of  which  in  1851  was  116,699. 

Achaea  was  also  an  early  name  of  the  south-eastern  portion  of 
Thessaly.  It  was  the  original  abode  of  tiie  Achieans,  and  contained 
the  districts  of  Phthia  and  Hellas ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  former 
were  distinguished  as  Phthiotan  Achseans  frt>m  the  Adueans  of 
Pdoponnesus. 

The  Aduei  are  first  mentioned  by  Homer  as  the  ruling  people  of  the 
eastern  and  south-eastern  pcurt  of  the  Pdoponnesus.  Among  the 
chief  places  in  their  dominions  were  Argos,  Sparta,  Mycenaa  (the 
capital  of  Agamemnon),  Corinth,  Sicyon,  and  the  island  of  iEgina» 
Among  the  followers  of  Achilles  to  the  war  of  Troy,  Achaei  are  men-f 
tioned  as  well  as  Hellenes ;  the  latter  name,  in  course  of  ^me,  pre- 
vailed so  far  as  to  become  the  characteristic  name  of  all  that  people 
whom  we  call  Greek.  From  comparing  Homer  with  Strabo  and 
Pausanias,  we  infer  that  the  Ached  came  from  Thessaly,  and  that  at 
the  time  of  the  war  of  Troy,  according  to  Homer's  notion,  they  were 
the  ruling  nation  in  a  large  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  chief 
people  in  the  war  against  Troy.  Homer  calls  the  Greeks  in  general 
Achseans,  and  sometimes  Panachaeans  {*  IV  ii  404 ;  vii  73) :  and 
Peloponnesus  and  sometimes  the  whole  of  Greece  is  designated  by 
him  as  the  Achsean  land.  The  dominions  of  Agamemnon  comprised 
the  whole  country  afterwards  called  Achaea. 

The  old  tradition,  as  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (viL  1),  is  that 
Archander  and  Architeles,  the  sons  of  Achacus,  came  to  Argos  from 
Phthia  (otherwise  called  PhUiiotis)  in  Thessaly,  and  married  two 
daughters  of  Danaus,  King  of  Aigos.  From  this  time  the  name  of 
Achad  prevailed  in  tiie  Peloponnesus  as  a  general  name,  though 
Homer  also  speaks  of  Argeii  and  Danai ;  the  last  name  clearly  having 
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a  reference  to  the  ancient  dynasty  or  royal  family  of  At|;o8.  The 
ineaDing  of  this  story  is,  that  a  tradition  prevailed  that  Argos  and 
Mycens  were,  at  a  period  before  the  war  of  Troy,  occnpied  by  mili- 
tary bands  from  PhUiiotis,  and  the  preTalenee  of  the  name  Achfti  ia 
to  be  attributed  to  the  warlike  charaoter  of  this  peopla  According 
to  the  '  Odyssey '  we  find  the  Achsei  also  in  Ithaca.  Another  tradition 
preserved  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  represents  the  Achinaas  as 
of  Pelasgic  origin.  He  says  (i  17),  that  Adueus,  Phthius,  and 
Pelaagus,  sons  of  Pomidon  and  LarissB^  emigrated  from  Peloponnesus 
to  Thesmly,  which  they  divided  into  three  parts,  Achaia,  Phthiotis, 
and  Pelaagioti&  This  account  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  notion 
generally  entertained  by  scholars  that  the  Phthiotan  AdueaziB  were 
more  ancient  than  the  AchoBans  of  Peloponnesus.  Aigos  in  the 
Peloponnesus  was  frequently  called  Aohiean  Aigos,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Pelasgian  Argos  in  Theasaly 

Eighty  years  after  the  war  of  Troy  (B.a  1104),  a  fresh  band  of 
invaders  from  the  north,  the  Dorians,  drove  the  Adissi  from  Laoonia 
and  Argolis.  Those  who  did  not  leave  the  country  were  reduoed  to 
the  condition  of  a  conquered  people ;  but  a  large  part^  led  by  Tisa- 
menus,  son  of  Orestes,  retreated  to  the  JSgialeian  Ionia,  and  expelled 
the  lonians,  who  fled  to  Attica  and  to  Asia  Minor.  From  th»  date 
the  name  of  Achsea  was  given  to  iSgialeia.  From  the  silence  of 
Homer  respecting  an  Ionian  occupation  of  the  northern  coast  of 
Peloponnesus  (for  he  says  that  the  territory  in  question  formed  part  of 
Agamenmon's  dominions),  Mr.  Qrote,  in  his  '  Histoxy  of  Qreece/  voL 
u.  p.  17,  questions  this  tradition  respecting  the  expulsion  of  the 
lomans  by  Tisamenus :  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  Adueans 
in  the  north  of  the  Peloponnesus  were  an  undisturbed  remnant  of  the 
Achaean  population  once  spread  over  the  whole  peninsula. 

The  Achaeans  possessed  12  cities  with  their  territories,  each  of 
which  was  divided  into  7  or  8  demi  or  townships.  The  cities  had 
a  kingly  government,  under  the  descendants  oS  Tisamenus  down 
to  Ogyges,  on  whose  death  the  democratio  form  of  government  was 
universally  adopted.  Each  city  foimed  a  separate  republic,  the  only 
bond  of  union  between  them  being  the  periodical  festivals  and  sacri- 
fices, where  disputes  between  the  difierent  cities  were  settled,  and  the 
general  concerns  were  arranged.  This  was  the  early  Aohesan  League^ 
which  held  its  meetings  first  at  Helioe,  and,  after  the  destruction  of 
this  city,  B.O.  973,  at  .figium. 

The  history  of  the  Acheans  forms  an  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
general  history  of  Greece  till  aboqt  B.a  261.  During  the  invasion  of 
Greece  by  the  Persians,  they  took  no  share  in  the  battlee  of  Marathon, 
Salamis,  and  Platoa ;  nor,  during  the  long  war  of  27  years,  did  they 
take  anything  more  than  a  kind  of  forced  part  in  the  protracted 
struggle  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  At  the  commencement  of  this 
war  (B.O.  481)  they  were,  with  tiie  exception  of  Pell^ne,  neutral ;  but 
afterwards  favoxired  the  Lacedsemonian  interest^  in  eomphanoe  with 
the  general  feeling  that  prevailed  in  the  peninsula.  The  cause  of 
their  taking  no  part  in  the  general  affairs  of  Greece  may  probably 
have  been  the  want  of  xmion  among  the  12  little  states ;  for  though 
they  acknowledged  a  common  origin,  and  had  a  kind  of  connexion, 
they  seem  not  to  have  had  any  complete  federal  system.  Tet  they 
probably  attained  at  an  early  period  a  considerable  degree  of  pros- 
perity and  internal  good  policy,  for  we  find  that  the  Achasans  founded 
sevexal  flourishing  oolonies  in  Southern  Italy,  the  most  &mouB  of 
which  were  Crotoqi  and  Sybaris ;  and  their  political  institutions  were 
considered  preferable  to  those  of  most  states,  and  were  often  imitated 
as  a  model 

The  Aohfleans  fought  by  the  side  of  the  Athenians  and  BcBotians 
against  Philip  of  Maoedon  at  Chtsronea,  where  thev  lost  some  <^  their 
bravest  citisens.  Eight  jma  afterwards  (B.a.880)  all  the  Aohesan  towns 
except  Police  joined  the  Spartans  in  resisting  Uie  Maoedonians  under 
Antipater,  and  shared  in  the  disastrous  defeat  at  Blantinea,  in  which 
the  Spartan  king  Agis  fell  During  the  struggles  of  the  southern 
Greeks  against  the  sucoessors  of  Alexander,  the  Adueans,  unable  to 
render  any  assistance,  wished  to  remain  neutral ;  but^  like  all  weak 
spectators  of  a  contest  in  which  they  refused  to  engage,  they  beoune 
the  prey  of  the  victorious  party,  and  suffered  under  the  Maoedonians 
all  tne  evils  of  anarchy  and  dvil  war.  Some  dtiea  were  compdled  to 
receive  flrst  the  garrisons  of  Demetrius  and  Cassander,  and  afterwards 
those  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  or  to  submit  to  tyrants. 

Four  of  the  western  states  of  Achea,  Dyine,  Patrsa,  Tritsea,  and 
Phare  (^olybius  ii  41),  seeing  the  diffioulties  in  wluch  Antigonus 
Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia,  was  involved,  expelled  the  Macedonians, 
and  formed  a  union  for  mutual  protection,  B.a  281.  Five  years 
afterwards  iBgium  ejected  its  garrison,  and  Burn  killed  its  tyrant, 
which  examples  moved  locas,  who  was  then  tyrant  of  the  neighbour- 
ing town  of  Oeryneja,  to  surrender  his  authority,  and  save  his  life. 
These  three  towns  joined  the  new  league.  In  B.a  251,  Aratus  having 
delivered  Sicyon,  which  was  not  an  Aduean  town,  brought  it  over  to 
the  confederacy,  of  which  he  oontrived  to  get  himself  deeted  head. 
In  248,  having  succeeded  in  driving  the  MMedonian  garrison  out  of 
the  stronghold  of  Corinth,  which  was  the  key  of  Southern  Greece, 
this  town  also  joined  the  league;  Megara,  Epidaurus,  and  TrcBasn, 
followed  soon  after.  Our  object  is  not  to  write  the  history  of  the 
league,  but  to  show  how  it  gradually  rose  to  importanoe.  In  the  year 
B.a  208,  five  years  after  the  death  of  Aratus,  Philopcamen  was  deoted 
general  of  the  oonf edeney,  to  which  he  gave  a  new  life  by  his  activity 


and  wiidom.  As  the  Romans  had  now  humbled  Philip  II.  of  Mace- 
donia (B.0. 197),  and  reduced  him  to  the  rank  of  a  dependent  kiDS>  i^ 
was  thdr  poli<^  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  confederation,  and  this 
was  easily  effected  by  the  Roman  and  anti-Roman  parties,  whioh  had 
been  for  some  time  growing  up  in  the  Greek  cities.  In  191,  ho'vrever, 
Sparta  became  a  member  of  the  Aduean  league,  and  the  design  of  its 
leaders  was  to  indude  all  the  Pdoponnesus  within  its  limits.  After 
the  death  of  Philopoemen  (b.o.  183)  the  Roman  party  grevr  stiL 
stronger  under  the  influence  of  Callicrates,  and  the  league  remained, 
in  appearance  at  least,  on  the  side  of  the  Romans  in  their  final 
straggle  with  Perseus,  king  of  Maoedonii^  which  ended  in  the  defeat 
and  death  of  the  monardh  (b.o.  168).  The  influence  of  Calllcratea 
was  now  almost  supreme,  and,  so  far  frx>m  opposing,  he  urged  the 
Romans  to  demand  1000  of  the  noblest  Achsans  to  be  sent  to  Rome 
to  answer  for  their  conduct  in  the  late  war.  Callicrates  and  his  party 
had  named  more  than  1000,  of  whose  guilt,  however,  no  proof  waa 
adduced ;  his  only  object  was  to  humble  the  party  of  his  opponent 
Lycortas.  Among  the  accused  who  were  sent  to  Rome,  and  there 
detained  for  17  years,  was  the  historian  Polybius,  the  son  of  Lyoortas, 
and  the  strongest  support  of  his  father^s  party. 

The  last  war  of  the  lesgue  was  with  Sparta,  which  was  broug^ht 
about  (B.a  150)  through  the  influence  of  Critolaus,  one  of  those  'who 
had  been  detained  at  Rome.  This,  which  the  Romans  chose  to  con- 
sider as  a  kind  of  attack  on  themsdves,  joined  to  the  contumacious 
treatment  of  the  Roman  commissioners  at  Corinth,  which  will  be 
presently  mentioned,  induced  the  republic  to  send  L.  Miunmiua  to 
chastise  the  Adueans ;  and  a  fitter  man  for  the  purpose  could  not 
have  been  found.  The  treatment  of  the  Roman  commissioners  did 
not  tend  to  soften  the  ferodty  of  their  barbarian  opponent.  The 
Aduean  general  Diseus  met  Mummius  on  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
and  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  Roman  general,  who,  after  the  battle, 
burned  Corinth  to  the  ground  (&o.  146).  Mummius  and  ten  other 
senators  then  changed  Greece  into  the  Roman  province  of  Achaea, 
leaving,  however,  to  certain  dties,  such  as  Athens,  Delphi,  &&,  the 
rank  of  free  towns.    Corinth  afterwards  received  a  Roman  colony. 

To  those  who  study  the  history  of  dvil  polity,  it  is  a  matter  of 
some  interest  to  trace  the  formation  of  federative  systems,  or  those 
by  which  a  number  of  states  unite  for  certain  general  purposes,  while 
each  maintains  all  its  sovereignty  except  that  portion  which  is  sur- 
rendered to  the  sovereignty  of  the  united  states.  The  object  of  such 
assooiations  is  two-fold— to  secure  peace  and  a  ready  intercourse 
between  all  the  states,  and  all  the  members  of  them ;  and,  secondly, 
to  facilitate  all  transactions  with  foreign  states,  by  means  of  the 
sovereign  power  given  to  the  united  body.  Defence  against  foreign 
aggression  ia  one  of  the  main  objects  of  such  a  union ;  while  foreign 
conquest  is,  strictly  speaking,  incompatible  with  it. 

The  history  of  the  Grecian  states  presents  us  with  many  examplea 
of  federal  unions  of  various  kinds,  but  none  is  more  familiar  to  the 
ear  than  the  Achsan,  about  which,  however,  our  information  is  not 
complete,  nor  yet  always  precise.  We  shall  endeavour  to  state  what 
is  known  in  as  brief  a  way  as  possible. 

Each  state  had  an  equal  political  rank,  retained  its  internal  regula- 
tions, and  its  coins,  weights,  and  measures,  as  we  know  from  extant 
specimens,  though  the  genenl  government  also  had  its  coins,  weights, 
and  measures,  vriiioh  were  uniform.  We  are  speaking  of  the  league 
as  it  existed  in  its  completest  state.  No  city  was  allowed  inde- 
pendently of  the  rest  of  the  state  to  make  peace  or  war,  or  to  treat 
witii  any  foreign  power ;  but  each  had  uncontrolled  management  of 
its  own  internal  idfairs.  The  sovereign  power  was  vested  in  a  federal 
aasemblv,  held  twice  a  year  at  JBgium  (afterwards  at  Corinth),  and 
they  dehberated  for  three  di^ :  extraordinaxy  assemblies  nught  meet 
at  other  places,  as,  for  instance,  at  Sicyon.  At  these  meetings  every 
Aduean  who  had  reached  the  age  of  80  was  allowed  to  speak ;  but 
questions  were  not  dedded  by  a  majority  of  the  citizens,  but  by  a 
majority  of  the  dties  whidi  were  membos  of  the  league.  Besides 
the  general  assembly,  there  was  a  council  which  dedded  what  ques- 
tions should  be  submitted  to  the  assembly.  At  the  spring  meeting, 
about  the  time  of  the  venial  equinox,  Ihe  public  ftmctionaries  were 
chosen ;  the  9tratigo$,  or  head  of  the  confederation,  was  there  chosen, 
with  the  hippardiM,  or  master  of  the  horse,  who  held  the  next  rank ; 
the  grammateui,  or  secretary  of  state,  and  10  functionaries  called 
demwrgi.  In  the  earlier  times  of  the  league  they  had  two  strategi 
and  a  secretary,  as  the  Romans  had  two  consuls ;  but  in  B.o.  256,  after 
25  years'  experience,  it  was  found  that  one  head  was  better  than  two. 
The  strategos  i^pean  to  have  been  deeted  for  a  single  year,  and  not 
to  have  been  re^ligible  till  he  had  been  one  year  out  of  office.  We 
find  that  Aratus  filled  the  office  of  strategos  17  times  in  88  years,  and 
Philopcsmen  was  deoted  8  times  in  24  years;  Marcus  of  Ceryneia 
waa  the  first  sola  strategos.  If  the  strategos  died  in  office,  his  prede* 
oesBor  assumed  the  Amnions  till  the  legal  meetiog  of  the  congress. 
The  functions  of  the  10  demiurgi  were  those  of  the  council  above 
mentioned  ,*  they  probably  represented  at  first  the  10  AchsBan  cities  of 
which  the  league  consisted,  and  may  have  possessed  the  legal  right  tc 
summon  and  preside  in  the  ordinary  meetings.  It  seems  tiiat  the; 
had  the  power,  within  some  limits,  of  referring  matters  to  the  public 
body  or  not,  according  to  a  majority  of  votes  in  their  own  body ; 
they  were  in  fact  a  committee,  having  a  kind  of  initiatory.  (Liv.  xxxii 
22.)    It  may  be  asked  how  was  the  general  oouncU  composed^  partiou' 
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larly  after  the  league  comprised  within  itself  bo  maa j  statea  f  Did 
the  states  send  deputies  f  Had  they,  in  fact,  a  representatrire  gorem- 
ment  t  It  is  difficult  to  answer  this  question,  though  we  are  inclined 
to  think  there  was  no  strict  system  of  representation.  The  short 
time  for  discussion,  the  two  yearly  meetings,  the  general  character  of 
Greek  democracy,  as  well  as  most  passages  in  wMoh  the  oongrees  is 
spoken  of,  lead  us  to  infer  that  this  detiheratiye  body  consisted  of 
eyery  citizen  of  the  confederaie  states  who  chose  to  attend.  That 
this,  howerer,  could  only  be  the  case  with  the  wealthier  class,  and 
that  the  poor  could  not  attend  to  such  business  so  far  from  home, 
must  be  self-evident.  It  is  also  certain  that^  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, a  much  lajrger  number  of  men  aasembled  than  was  usual  when 
things  were  going  on  in  a  more  regular  course.  We  read  of  one 
■pedal  instance  ^olyK  xxxvii  4}  when  the  Roman  commissioners 
were  kicked  out  of  ike  congress,  then  sitting  at  Corinth,  with  scorn 
(b.o.  147) ;  and  Polybius  adds,  by  way  of  explanation,  "  for  there  was 
assembled  a  number  of  the  working  class,  and  of  those  who  followed 
mechanical  occupations,  greater  than  on  any  former  occasion."  As 
Corinth,  however,  was  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturing  towns  of 
Greece,  and  the  working  class  occupied  a  higher  station  there  than 
those  in  most  other  plaoes,  it  is  possible  that  the  regular  meeting  was 
disturbed  by  a  body  of  intrudem  We  are,  however,  inclined  to  adopt 
ti^e  opinion  of  there  being  no  representative  system  in  the  Achsan 
congress.  Another  passage  of  Polybius  tells  us  that  Eumenes  offered 
the  congress,  then  sitting  at  Megalopolis,  a  laige  sum  of  money,  that 
they  xn^t^  with  the  interest  of  it^  pay  the  expenses  of  those  who 
attended  the  congress :  this  would  imply  that  the  number  was  in 
some  way  limited,  but  how  we  do  not  undertake  to  say.  The  offer  of 
Eumenes  was  rejected.  Other  matters  relating  to  the  Aehnan  league, 
though  curious  to  the  scholar,  are  too  Uttle  fixed  to  be  admissible  here. 

(Polybius,  book  iL  4,  &c.,  Hampton's  translation ;  Strabo ;  Fausa- 
nias>  book  viL;  Sdhlosser's  Vhivetiol  ffisiory ;  Hennann,  lehrbueh 
der  OrieehiBchm  StaaUaUerthSmer.) 

ACHELOUS,  the  laigest  river  in  Greece,  rises  in  the  mountain- 
range  of  Pindus,  at  a  vilkge  called  Khaliki,  a  name  supposed  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Chalois,  at  which  place  the  source  of  the  river  is  placed 
by  Dionysius  Periogetes.  After  flowing  through  a  very  uneven 
country,  it  enters  the  level  land  of  Aoamania,  and  dischams  itself 
into  the  Ionian  Sea,  in  andent  times  having  near  its  outlet  me  town 
of  (Eniadia  Its  general  course  is  from  N.  to  S.,  and  its  length  may 
be  140  mUea.  In  the  time  of  Thueydides  (b.c.  431)  the  lower  waters 
of  the  Achelous  were  considered  as  belonging  to  Acamania,  but  at  a 
later  period  this  river  formed  a  boirndsfy  between  Acamania  and 
iEtolia.  The  waters  of  the  Achelous  are  of  a  cream  colour,  in  whidi 
drcumstance  the  modem  name,  Aipro-Poiamo,  or  White  River,  origi- 
nated.  The  bed  of  the  river  at  the  point  where  it  enters  the  plain 
near  the  ancient  town  of  Stratus,  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide ;  it 
is  generally  filled  in  winter,  but  in  summer  the  river  divides  into 
several  r^iid  streams,  only  two  of  which  are  of  any  considerable  siie. 
Below  Stratus,  to  which  place  in  ancient  times  the  river  was  navigable, 
the  stream  contracts  and  flows  in  a  most  extraordinary  series  of 
windings  through   the    alluvial   plain  extending    to    its    mouth. 

[AOABITANIA.] 

The  Achelous,  flowing  from  a  high  mountain-range,  and  in  the 
winter  season  being  loaded  with  water,  carries  down  an  immense 
quantity  of  earthy  particles,  which  have  formed  a  number  of  sand- 
banks ahd  smsll  islands  at  its  mouth,  called  in  andent  times  the 
Echinades :  this  phenomenon  was  remarked  by  Herodotus,  one  of  the 
earliest  observers  of  geological  facts  whose  writings  have  come  down 
to  us,  who  compans  the  increase  of  the  Egyptian  Delta,  from  the 
quantity  of  alluvium  brought  down  by  the  Nile,  with  the  e£Mis  pro- 
duced by  the  deposits  of  &e  Achelous.  In  the  time  of  Thueydides 
these  islands  were  increasing  so  fast)  that  he  predicts  (ii  102)  all  of 
them  will  be  shortly  joined  to  the  main-land ;  some,  he  says,  were 
already  attached  to  it.  There  is  still,  however,  a  great  number  of 
small  islands  near  the  mouth  of  the  Aspro-Potamo,  but  whether  some 
of  them  have  been  formed  since  the' time  when  Thueydides  wrote 
(which  is  above  2000  years  ago),  or  are  the  same  islands  which  the 
Athenian  historian  tells  us  were  uninhabited  in  his  time^  we  do  not 
know.  It  was  a  tradition  extant  in  the  time  of  Thueydides,  that  there 
were  no  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  about  a  century  before  the 
war  of  Troy;  yet^  in  Homer,  we  find  the  Echinades  mentioned  as 
sending  troops  to  Troy,  while  the  Echinades  of  Thucydides's  tim« 
were  uninhabited 

ACHERON,  a  small  stream  of  Elis,  that  runs  into  the  Alpheus ; 
better  known  for  the  importance  assigned  to  it  in  the  Greek  mythology, 
than  for  anything  else.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  riv«r,  says 
Strabo,  they  honour  Ceres,  Proserpine,  and  Hades.  The  Acheron  was 
one  of  the  rivers  of  the  realms  below,  over  which  the  dead  had  to 
pass ;  sometimes  the  lake  Acherusia  is  mentioned  as  the  *'  stream  which 
IS  to  be  crossed."  There  was  also  a  river  called  Acheron  (nowtheGhirla, 
or  river  of  SuU),  in  Thesprotia,  a  part  of  Epirus ;  this  stream  rises  in 
the  mountain-range  of  Pindus,  forms  in  its  course  a  cbnsiderablelake, 
called  Achsnuia  (below  the  modem  Eastri),  and  finally  enters  i^e  sea, 
forming  a  bay,  called  by  Strabo,  Sweet-Port  (Glykys  Limen),  and  now 
Perto  Phanari,  in  which  the  water  is  BtUl  fresh.  There  was  a  third 
river  called  Acheron,  in  Southern  Italy. 

The  name  Achtnuia  was  given  to  a  gmall  lake  on  the  ah^re  of 


Campania,  between  Cunus  and  Cape  Miaenum,  separated  from  the  sea 
only  by  a  bar  of  sand ;  this  is  now  called  Lago  di  Fusaro.  The  name 
Acherusia  is  said  also  to  have  been  applied  to  the  Lucrine,  and  to  the 
hkB  Avemus. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  widely  the  name  of  Acheron  was 
diffused  by  the  people  of  Gkvek  stock,  and  was  always  connected  with 
the  supposed  chaxacter  of  the  worid  below.  The  origin  of  this  appears 
to  have  been  some  local  peculiarities^  which  fear,  proceeding  from 
ignorance  in  remote  ages,  turned  into  objects  of  superstitious  venera- 
tioB.  Even  on  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  near  Heraolea  (Erekli),  we 
find  a  peninsula  called  Acherusia,  where  Hercules  is  said  to  have 
descended  to  bring  up  the  dog  Cerberus.  The  Greek  historian, 
Xenophon,  who  gravely  reports  thia  storyi  adds,  what  is  more  im- 
portant, that  there  is  there  a  deep  chasm  or  ravine,  extending  several 
hundred  yards  in  length. 

ACHERUSIA.    [AoHEBOK.] 

ACHILL,  an  island  off  the  west  coast  of  the  barony  of  Bumshoole 
in  the  county  of  ICayo,  in  Ireland.  With  the  adjoining  peninsula  of 
Corraun  Achill  it  oonstitutee  the  parish  of  AchiU,  and  one  electoral 
division  of  the  Poor-Law  Union  of  Newport  It  is  separated  from 
the  main-land  by  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea»  called  AchiU  Sound,  con- 
necting C2ew  Bay  with  Blacksod  Harbour.  The  length  from  Achill 
Beg  idland  at  the  extremity  of  the  Sound,  on  the  south,  to  Achill 
Head,  at  the  Atlantie  extremity  of  the  island  on  the  west,  is  15^  miles ; 
breadth  from  Achill  Beg  on  the  south  to  Ridge  Point  in  Blacksod  Bay 
on  the  north,  124  miles.  It  Ues  between  63'  51'  and  54"  6'  N.  lat, 
and  9°  55'  and  10"*  15'  W.  long.  The  area  is  36,283  acres.  The 
population  of  Achill  Island  in  1841  was  about  5000 ;  in  1851  about 
4000. 

The  island,  the  name  of  which  signifies  '  Eagle,'  is  in  form  nearly  a 
right^mgled  triangle^  of  which  one  side  extends  from  south  to  north, 
fiuoing  the  main-liyad,  from  Achill  Beg  to  Ridge  Point;  another  from 
east  to  west,  from  Ridge  Point  to  Achill  Head,  constitutes  the 
southern  boundaiy  of  Blacksod  Harbour ;  and  the  third  side;,  fonning 
a  re-entiant  irrsgnlar  ooast'Une  of  about  85  miles,  and  having  the  Bay 
of  Tramore  about  midway,  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic.  The  surface. 
which  is  excessively  wild,  barren,  and  hoggf,  rises  towards  the  north 
and  west  into  mountains  of  2000  feet  and  upwards;  and  at  one  point 
near  the  western  extremity  of  ihe  island,  Tonacroghaun,  the  diff 
towards  Blacksod  Bay,  descends  predpitoudly  from  the  highest  point 
of  the  island,  fonning  a  shelving  &ce  of  rock,  of  the  extraordinary 
height  of  2208  feet  Achill  Head,  at  the  extreme  west,  consists  of  a 
nazTow  ridge  of  rock,  of  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  from  800  to  400 
fbet  in  height^  the  summit  of  which  is  in  some  places  but  a  few  yards 
in  width.  The  coast  on  the  south-western  aide  is  also  very  precipitous  * 
the  diff  at  Dooega  Head,  which  formic  the  eastern  boundary  of  Tramore 
Bay,  rises  818  feei  over  the  Atlantic,  and  is  nearly  perpendicular. 
The  geological  structure  of  the  island  is  simple ;  the  wholjs  being  a 
mass  of  mica  slate. 

Of  the  entire  surface  of  Achill  Island  and  Corraun  Achill,  com- 
prising an  area  of  51,528  acres,  and  inhabited,  in  1841,  by  a  population 
of  6892  persons,  there  were  only  554  acres  under  cultivation  in  1848, 
and  in  1851  the  population  of  the  pariah  had  fallen  to  4950.  The 
hamlets  consist  of  the  most  wretched  hovels  huddled  together  without 
the  least  regularity.  In  the  district  between  Tonacroghaim  and 
Achill  Head,  at  Boky,  some  of  the  huts  still  inhabited  are  built  of 
drystone  in  the  beehive  form.  There  are  three  considerable  villages ; 
one  at  Keem,  on  the  south-west^  where  there  is  a  good  boat-harbour; 
another  at  Keel,  on  the  sandy  beadi  of  Tramore;  and  a  third  at 
Doogort,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  islaod  on  a  similar  sandy  beach  in 
Blacksod  Bay.  About  half^i-mile  from  Doogort,  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  mountain  of  Sleivemore,  stands  the  missionary  colony  of  uie 
Rev.  Mf .  Nangle,  a  deigyman  of  the  Established  Churoh.  The  Adiill 
nusaion  consists  of  a  row  of  several  substantial  slated  houses,  standing 
in  the  midst  of  about  40  acres  of  cultivated  land,  and  comprises  a 
ohuzch,  dUpensary,  tuck-miU,  corn-mill,  sdiooli,  and  a  printing 
establishment. 

{Ordntmoe  Survey  of  IreUmd  j  Pari  Metwmt ;  Tow  in  Oovncmght.) 

ACHMIN,  or  ACKMIN,  a  town  in  Middle  Egypt,  in  26°  88'  N.  lat., 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  NUe,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  an  andent 
canaL  Achmin  contains  above  8000  inhabitantB^  who  manu&cture  some 
coarse  cotton  doth ;  2000  are  Catholic  Copts,  who  have  a  large  church. 
This  town  is  the  Ckemmia  of  Herodotus  and  other  Greek  writers,  the 
Arabio  name^  Achmin,  being  formed  by  prefixing  the  letter  A,  which 
we  find  to  be  the  case  in  many  other  names.  Herodotus  mentions  a 
large  temple  here  with  colossal  statues.  At  present  there  are  the  ruins 
of  two  temples  to  be  seen  at  Achmin,  and  on  an  architrave,  at  this 
place,  a  Greek  inscription  has  been  discovered,  which  contains  a  dedi- 
cation to  the  god  Pftn — ^thiis  confirming  the  opinion  that  the  Panopolis 
of  the  later  writers  was  th^  old  Chemmia  of  Herodotus,  a  name  which 
endures  to  the  present  day.  The  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
town  are  full  of  excavations,  which  perhaps  originally  served  to  receive 
the  mummies  of  Chemmis,  and  afterwards  to  shelter  the  Christians 
during  the  cruel  persecution  of  Biodetian. 

('  Egyptian  Antiquities,'  in  the  Librarp  qf  JSnterkrimng  KnouiUdge; 
Ritter's  Africa.) 

ACHONRY.    [Suao.] 

ACONCAGUA,  a  province  of  Chili,  in  South  America   extendi 
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southwards  from  the  river  Chuapa  between  31°  SO'  and  SS*"  20'  S.  h.t, 
70"*  and  72**  W.  long.  Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  exceeds  120  miles; 
towards  the  east  tiie  proyince  extends  to  the  crest  of  the  Andes, 
between  which  and  the  jPacific  the  width  is  about  100  miles.  The  area 
exceeds  12,000  square  miles :  the  population  in  1847  was  91,022. 

In  the  range  of  the  Andes,  which  separates  this  province  from  the 
Argentine  province  of  Mendoza,  is  the  volcanic  Peak  of  Aconcagua, 
which  has  given  its  name  to  the  department  and  to  its  principal  river. 
The  Peak  of  Aconcagua  is  the  hi^est  of  all  known  volcanoes ;  it  is 
Maid  to  be  28,200  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  From  the  Andes  many 
lateral  ranges  run  off  westward,  which  are  very  high  near  the  Cordilleras ; 
they  grow  lower  in  proceeding  farther  west,  but  even  at  a  distance  of 
a  few  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  i^eir  elevation  rarely  sinks 
below  2000  feet^  and  often  exceeds  3000  feet  The  coast  itself  is 
generally  bold  and  high,  barren  and  uninteresting.  Between  the  lateral 
ranges,  which  traverse  the  country,  are  a  few  cultivated  valleys.  The 
most  extensive  of  these  valleys,  which  receive  their  names  from  the 
rivers  that  drain  them,  are  Quilimari,  Logotomo,  La  Ligua  (these  open 
into  each  other  near  the  shores  of  the  Pacific),  and  Aconcagua.  The 
three  first  are  of  moderate  extent,  but  the  valley  of  the  Aconcagua 
is  mostly  2  or  3  miles  wide,  and  expands  near  its  middle  to  a 
plain,  16  miles  in  length  and  13  miles  wide.  Where  the  plain  con* 
tracts  again,  at  its  western  extremity,  the  valley  of  the  river  Putaendo 
opens  into  it  from  the  north.  This  valley,  though  less  wide  than  that 
of  the  Aconcagua,  is  yet  of  considerable  extent,  and  both  together 
contain  probably  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the  province.  Its 
soil  is  rather  fertile,  and  the  greatest  part  may  be  irrigated ;  the  cul- 
tivation is  extensive.  The  crops  generally  raised  are  wheat,  maize, 
pumpkins,  melons,  beans,  and  other  garden  produce.  Orchards 
and  vineyards  are  numerous ;  lucerne  is  sown  to  a  great  extent  for 
fattening  cattle  and  for  their  maintenance  duzing  Uio  winter.  In 
summer  cattle  find  excellent  pastures  on  the  declivities  of  the  Andes, 
which  however  during  four  or  five  months  are  covered  with  snow. 
Hemp  is  also  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  the  valleys.  Qreat  quantities 
of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  nectarines,  figs,  walnuts,  muscatel  grapes,  and 
strawberries  are  sent  to  Santiago  and  Valparaiso.  The  sugarHsane  is 
cultivated  in  the  valley  of  La  Ligua,  but  no  sugar  is  made,  the  green 
shoots  being  taken  to  Santiago  for  sale. 

The  hiUs  and  moimtains,  which  inclose  the  valleys  and  cover  by  fur 
the  greater  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  country,  are  stony,  mostly 
round-topped,  and  of  gentle  slope,  except  towards  the  Andes  where 
they  are  steep.  Their  soil  consists  of  a  hard  red  clay,  which  is  thinly 
covered  with  a  few  bushes  and  stunted  trees,  and  many  cactuses.  ThA 
ravines  present  a  few  eveigreen  trees  and  shruba  The  nature  of  the 
soil  and  the  scarcity  of  rain  combine  to  render  these  hills  nearly  use- 
less as  pasture  ground.  In  some  places  however  near  the  ooast  there 
are  some  more  fertile  tracts,  on  which  wheat  is  raised  without  irriga- 
tion. They  are  found  on  the  gentle  slopes  of  the  hills,  and  have 
mostly  a  stiff  clayey  soil  and  a  subsoil  moistened  by  springs  so 
small  as  never  to  issue  from  the  surface.  These  tracts  are  distinguished 
in  the  country  by  the  denomination  of  La  Costa,  but  the  quantity  .of 
com  raised  is  not  great. 

The  chief  metals  are  gold  and  copper.  Qold  is  found  in  the  dis- 
tricts north  of  the  valley  of  Aconcagua ;  it  is  collected  chiefly  in  the 
mountains  surrounding  Petorca  at  La  Ligua  and  La  Donnida.  Copper 
ores  are  met  with  in  most  parts  of  the  province,  but  mines  are  worked 
only  in  the  mountains  near  the  sea-coast. 

The  climate  of  this  country  differs  considerably  in  different  parts. 
On  the  coast,  in  the  northern  districts,  tiiere  is  somewhat  less  rain  than 
in  the  southern ;  but  even  here  there  are  seldom  more  than  fourteen 
rainy  days  in  the  year.  In  summer  the  heat  is  not  excessive,  as  a  fresh 
southern  breeze  always  prevails,  by  which  it  is  moderated.  In  the 
interior  and  especially  in  the  wider  part  of  the  valley  of  Aconcagua, 
which  is  about  2500  feet  above  the  sea,  no  rain  falls,  but  in  winter 
(June  and  July)  there  are  heavy  dews,  which  appear  as  a  hoar-frost 
The  days  at  this  season  are  very  pleasant  In  stunmer  the  heat  is  here 
excessive,  the  thermometer  frequently  rising  above  90"*  in  the  shade. 
The  southern  winds  blowing  along  the  coast  are  interrupted  by  the 
intervening  mountains,  and  a  dead  calm  prevails  during  tne  day,  but 
no  sooner  has  the  sun  disappeared  than  a  delightful  current  of  air 
blows  from  the  wastward  towards  the  cordilleras,  which  renders  the 
evenings  and  nights  vexy  pleasant  Thus  the  climate  of  this  valley 
resembles  that  of  the  southern  parts  of  Italy.  The  scarcity  of  rain 
renders  cultivation  impossible  without  irrigation. 

Aconcagua  has  no  ports.  The  coast  has  no  indentations  of  any 
extent  in  which  vessels  may  be  sheltered  from  the  heavy  swell  which 
sets  in  continually  from  the>south-we8t  The  port  of  Quintero  formerly 
had  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  fathoms  water,  but  by  the  earthquake 
of  1822  its  bottom  was  raised,  with  the  adjacent  coast,  frx>m  four  to  five 
feet,  so  that  it  is  now  too  shallow  for  vessels  of  any  size.  North  of 
Q  uintero  are  the  road-steads  of  Hereon  and  Papudo,  with  good  landing 
places ;  and  farther  north  the  cove  of  Pichidimque,  from  which  much 
copper  is  shipped. 

Tke  principal  towns  of  the  province,  like  most  of  those  in  Chili, 
are  regularly  built  and  on  a  uniform  plan ;  so  much  so  that  a  genend 
description  of  one  will  suffice  for  alL  In  the  centre  is  the  Plaza  or 
principal  square,  one  aide  of  which  is  formed  by  the  cathedral  or 
church  and  the  buildings  connected  therewith ;  a  second  side  is  formed 


by  the  Cabildo  or  municipal  offices ;  on  the  other  sides,  which  in 
most  instances  are  fronted  with  piazzas,  are  the  theatre,  coffee-houses, 
and  the  principal  shops.    The  area  of  the  Plaza  serves  frequently 
during  the  early  part  of  the  day  as  a  frnit  and  vegetable  nuu-ket ;  in 
the  evening  it  forms  a  fashionable  promenade ;  and  during  all  political 
and  religious  festivals  it  is  the  great  centre  of  attraction.    From  the 
Plaza  branch  off  the  principal  streets,  straight,  wide,  regular,  and 
crossed  by  others  at  nght  angles  and  at  measured  intervals.    The 
houses,  as  is  usual  in  countries  subject  to  earthquakes,  are  only  one 
story  high ;  they  are  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  in  the  Spanish, 
fiisiiion.    Towards  the  street  they  present  generally  a  blank  wall, 
pierced  onlv  by  a  wide  doorway  or  gate  leading  into  a  patio,  or  court- 
yard, on  whidi  the  principal  apartments  open.    Beyond  this  patio 
there  is  another,  round  which  the  private  apartments  are  built,  and 
beyond  this  even  another  quadrangle,  containing  the  kitchen  and 
servants'  rooms.    The  patios  are  frequently  roofed  over  with  trellis- 
work,  along  which  vines  are  trained  to  grow ;  and  when  water  is 
abundant  there  is  a  pond  or  a  jet-d'eau,  or  both,  in  the  centre.    To  go 
from  one  part  of  the  house  to  another  the  patio  must  be  crossed. 
When  we  have  added  that  each  house  has  a  garden  or  vineyard  behind 
it,  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  great  extent  covered  by  a  town  of 
even  a  small  population.    Another  ^^iaHngiiiahmg  feature  of  these 
towns  is  the  Alameda,  or  public  walk.    This  consi^  mostly  of  shady 
alleys  formed  by  trees  regularly  planted  near  a  river,  and  on  such  a 
site  as  to  command  a  succession  of  picturesque  or  sublime  views. 
Near  the  Alameda  is  the  exercising  ground  for  militia  or  nulitaiy 
parades.  The  streets  seem  to  foreigners  dull  and  lifeless  in  general ;  the 
Plaza  and  the  Alameda,  during  the  hours  when  they  are  frequented,  are 
^e  chief  sources  of  amusement  and  gratification,  and  this  th^  often 
afford  in  a  high  degree;  as  during  the  hours  of  recreation  in  the  even- 
ing the  whole  population,  rich  and  poor,  flock  thither,  with  the 
exception  of  the  very  old  or  very  young,  who  however  indemnify 
themselves  by  enjoying  the  fresh  air  on  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses. 
San-Fdiperde'Aconcaguaf  the  ci^ital  of  the  province,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Aconcagua,  at  a  distance  of  50  miles  due  N.  from 
Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chili,  and  the  same  distance  W.  by  S.  from 
the  Peaik  of  Aconcagua,  has  about  18,000  inhabitants.    &mto-iZoMi, 
20  miles  higher  up  the  river,  and  RS.E.  of  San-Felipe,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  6000.    Petorca,  situated  50  miles  N.  by  W.  from  San-Felipe, 
in  the  richest  mining  district  of  the  province,  is  a  small  plaoe,  with 
hardly  more  than  1000  inhabitants. 

The  road  from  Santiago  to  San-Felipe  crosses  the  range  of  hills 
called  Cuesta-de-Cachabuco  at  the  height  of  2896  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  is  continued  northward  through  Petorca  to  La  Serena.  Another 
road  leads  down  the  valley  of  the  Aconcagua  through  Quillota  to 
Valpanuso,  distant  about  60  miles.  The  conmiunication  with  the 
Argentine  provinces  is  kept  up  chiefly  by  the  road  up  the  vaUey  of^e 
Aconcagua  and  across  the  Andes  by  tiie  Pass  of  La  Cumbre  (12,454 
feet  above  the  sea)  through  UspaUata  to  Mendoza.  Another  road, 
branching  off  from  the  northern  road  at  the  village  of  San-Antonio, 
about  10  miles  N.  frx>m  San-Felipe,  and  running  up  the  left  bank  of 
the  Putaendo,  crosses  the  Andes  by  the  Patos  Pass,  and  leads  to  the 
Argentine  town  and  province  of  San-Juan.  The  road  by  the  Cumbre 
Pass  is  open  for  mules  from  November  to  the  end  of  May ;  for  the  rest 
of  the  year  it  is  closed  to  all  but  foot-passengers,  and  the  crossing  is 
then  very  dangerous.  It  was  by  the  Patos  Pass  that  General  San 
Martin  marched  over  the  Andes  into  Chili  with  the  army  of  Buenos 
Ayres  in  1817.    [See  Chtu  in  Sufflbmxnt.] 

(Miers'  Travdt  in  Chili  and  La  Plata;  Meyen's  Heite  %m  die  Erde; 
Poppig^s  Reiae  in  Chile,  Peru  wid  a/uf  dem  Amaamemimue;  Parish's 
JBuenoe  Ayret  and  theProvincea  of  La  Plata  ;  Swrveying  Voyages  of  the 
Adventure  and  Beagle.) 

ACQU  APENDENTE,  a  town  in  the  Roman  SUtes,  near  the  confines 
of  Tuscany,  on  the  high  road  from  Florence  to  Rome,  in  42*  46'  N.  lat, 
11"  52'  E.  long.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  faU  of  water  from  the 
rock  on  which  the  town  stands.  It  is  built  on  a  steep  hill  which  rises 
above  the  river  Paglia,  and  is  surrounded  by  walls.  Geronimo  Fabrizio, 
a  celebrated  anatomist  and  professor  at  Padua  in  the  16th  century, 
was  a  native  of  this  town.  It  was  but  an  insignificant  plaoe  until 
1650,  when  Pope  Innocent  X.  having  razed  to  &e  ground  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Castro,  where  a  bishop  had  been  muiidered,  transferred 
the  see  to  Aoquapendente.  The  town  looks  ill-built  and  dull;  it 
belongs  to  the  delegation  or  province  of  Viterbo,  and  is  70  miles  N.N.  W. 
from  Roma    It  contains  a  cathedral,  and  about  2400  inhabitants. 

ACQUI,  a  province  of  Piedmont,  in  the  administrative  division  of 
Savona,  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Ligurian  Apennines,  the 
ramifications  of  which  run  northwards  until  they  slope  down  into  the 
great  valley  of  the  Po.  The  Bormida,  the  Belbo,  the  Erro,  and  other 
minor  rivers,  or  rather  torrents,  which  rise  in  the  main  ridge  of  the 
Apennines,  flow  between  these  offsets  until  th^  all  join  the  Tanaro, 
wfiich  is  the  great  affluent  of  the  Po  on  this  sida  The  province  of 
Acqui  was  formerly  called  High  or  Upper  Monferrato,  being  part 
of  the  Marquisate  of  that  name  before  it  was  annexed  to  the  dominions 
of  the  House  of  Savoy.  The  coimtzy  produces  some  com  and  much 
frniit  The  lower  hills  are  planted  with  vineyards,  from  which  good 
wine  is  made,  known  at  Turin  and  Genoa  by  the  name  of  Monferrato 
wine.  The  mountains  are  partly  covered  with  chestnut-trees,  which 
snpply  an  article  of  common  food  for  the  peasantry.    The  rearing  of 
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nlkwomiB  is  an  important  branoh  of  industiy.    A  considerable  quan- 
tity of  cattle,  especially  homed  catile,  is  bred  in  the  province. 

The  province  of  Acqui  is  bounded  N.  by  Alessandria,  E.  by  Novi, 
S.  by  Savona,  and  W.  by  Alba.    Its  greatest  length  is  about  40 
miles  from  N.  to  S.,  its  greatest  breadth  is  about  25  miles;  and  the 
area  is  445  square  miles.  The  population  in  1848  amounted  to  101,202. 
The  chief  town,  also  caUed  Aequi,  gives  title  to  a  bishop.    It  is 
built  partly  at  the  foot  and  partly  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Bormida ;  it  has  a  &ie  old  cathedral  with  a  handsome 
facade,  several  other  churches  and  convents,  a  royal  college,  a  clerical 
peminary,  a  town-hall,  some  other  remarkable  buildings,  and  8000 
inhabitiuits.    The  old  walls  of  the  town  have  been  pulled  down  since 
the  peace  of  1815.    The  old  castle  stands  on  a  hill  outside  of  the 
town,  and  is  used  as  a  prison.    The  town  has  silk  factories  and  some 
tanyards.    Acqui  is  much  frequented  liy  individuals  from  Lombardy 
and  from  CJenoa  for  its  hot  sulphur  springs ;  the  bathing  establish- 
ment is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out  of  the  town,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Bormida.    The  '  fango/  or  mud,  formed  l^^  the  sediment  of  the 
water,  is  applied  in  rheumatism  and  oases  of  old  wounds,  and  is  con- 
sidered  very  efficacious,    The  town  derives  its  name  from  its  springs, 
which  were  known  to  the  Bomans  by  the  name  of  Aqun  StatiellsB, 
Statielli  being  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Ligurians  who  inhabited  this 
region,  and  who,  being  joined  by  other  tribes,  were  defeated  in  a  great 
battle  near  Caristum  "bj  the  consul  M.  Popilius  Lsnas,  178  B.a    The 
consul  rased  Caristum  to  the  ground,  devastated  the  whole  country, 
and  sold  many  of  the  inhabitants.    His  severi^  was  considered  exces- 
sive even  at  Bome,  especially  as  the  Statielii  had  not  borne  arms 
against  the  Bomans  until  the  other  Ligurian  tribes  made  a  gathering 
in  their  territoiy,  where  they  were  attacked  by  the  consuL    The 
senate  ordered  the  captives  to  be  restored  to  liberty,  and  the  purchase- 
money  to  be  returned  to  the  purchasers ;  gracing  its  resolution  by  the 
well-sounding  moral, '  that  the  splendour  Oa  victory  consists  in  sub- 
duing an  enemy  in  arms,  and  not  in  oppressing  those  who  have 
submitted.'    The  decree  however  was  eluded  for  a  time,  and  Popilius 
in  the  face  of  it  again  attacked  the  Statielli  in  the  following  years, 
and  killed  10,000  of  them.    At  last  the  senate  and  the  people  joined 
in  reproving  the  conduct  of  Popilius,  who  was  summoned  to  Bome 
to  answer  for  his  conduct^  and  his  brother  C.  Popilius,  the  oonffol  for 
the  year,  was  commissioned  to  execute  the  former  decree  and  liberate 
the  surviving  Statielli,  several  thousands  of  whom  were  released  from 
slavery,  and  settled  on  some  grounds  which  were  assigned  to  them 
north  of  the  Po.    M.  Popilius  Leenas  appeared  before  the  prestor, 
C.  Lioinius,  who  being  tampered  with  by  the  firiends  of  the  accused, 
put  o£f  the  matter  to  the  Ides  of  March,  when  the  new  magistrates 
came  into  office,  and  Licinius  retired  into  private  life,  by  whidi  means 
Popilius  came  off  unpunished.     **  Thus,"  tamely  observes  Livy  (xlii 
c  22),  **  by  an  artful  trick  the  rogation  concerning  the  Ligurians  was 
eluded."    Afterwards  the  mineral  springs  above-mentioned  having 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Bomans,  the  place  became  known  by 
the  name  of  Aquas  StatieUse,  and  there  are  inscriptions  remaining 
which  relate  to  the  care  taken  of  the  thermss,  or  warm  baths,  by  the 
local  officers. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  middle  ages  Acqui  was  a  countship,  one  of 
the  early  counts  of  which  was  a  certain  Aleramus,  whose  history  has 
been  interspersed  with  wonderful  fables  by  the  chroniclers :  he  fought 
valiantly  against  the  Moors  or  Saracens  who  had  invaded  part  of 
Liguria.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Berengarius  11,  some  say  of 
Otho  I.,  was  made  a  marquis,  and  died  a.d.  998.  He  was  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  Marquises  of  Monferrato  and  of  the  Marquises  of 
Saluzzo,  who  figured  for  centuries  afterwards  in  the  vicissitudes  of 
North  Italy. 

The  other  towns  of  the  province  of  Acqui  are — Nizuhdttta-Paglia, 
called  also  Nizza-Monferrato,  situated  in  a  pleasant  district  on  ^e 
left  bank  of  the  Belbo,  which  here  receives  the  Nixsa :  population 
4800.  It  is  the  native  place  of  the  Jesuit  GiuUo  Cesare  ConUra,  a 
distinguished  writer  both  in  Italian  and  Latin,  who  flourished  in  the 
18th  century.  The  chief  trade  is  in  wine  and  silk :  silk  is  spun 
in  the  town.  Ovada,  a  market-town  of  6000  inhabitants,  formerly 
fortified,  is  situated  among  the  Ligurian  Apennines  on  the  Orba,  10 
miles  S.W.  from  Acqui 

(Casalis,  Diaonario  OeograficOt  Statittico,  CommereiaU,  desfU  Stati  di 
&Af.ilJUdi  Sard^ffna;  Denina,  Quadro  ddP  AUa  ItaUa;  Calendario 
Sardo.) 

ACBE,  ST.  JEAN  D*  (Akka),  a  town  of  Syria  on  the  sea-coast^  in 
32''  54'  N.  lat.,  85*  6'  R  long,  and  on  a  small  piomontoiy  which, 
with  Mount  Carmel  lying  to  the  south,  forms  a  circular  bay;  it  is 
sometimes  called  Acra  and  Acca.  Its  oldest  name  was  Accho,  which 
was  changed  to  that  of  Ptolemais  during  the  sovereignty  of  the  Greeks 
in  Syria.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius  it  became  a  Boman  colony,  styled 
Colonia  Claudii  Cseearis  PtolemalB ;  the  name  of  Accho  was  revived 
after  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens.  But  from  the  time  of  its 
occupation  by  the  Knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem  it  has  been  known 
all  over  Christendom  as  St  Jean  d'Acre,  or  simply  Acre.  Acre  is 
well  known  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Crusades^  having  been  taken  in  1191 
by  Philip  Augustus  of  France  and  Bichard  L  of  England.  It  was  for 
some  time  in  the  possession  of  the  En^hts  of  Malta,  during  whose 
occupation  it  was  strongly  fortified,  and  filled  with  churches.  Acre 
was  m  a  very  ruinous  condition  in  the  middle  of  the  1 7th  centuiy, 


when  Thevenot  visited  it,  but  it  improved  under  Sheik  Daher,  who, 
in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  strengthened  the  town  and 
revived  its  commerce.  Jeszar  Pa£a,  his  successor,  fortified  the 
place  very  strongly,  and  built  a  new  mosqtie^  which  he  adorned  with 
columns  that  once  belonged  to  the  old  Groek  edifices  of  neighbouring 
cities.  The  streets  of  Acre  are  narrow,  and  the  houses,  which  are  of 
stone,  have  flat  roofs.  The  port  is  snudl  and  not  deep,  yet  it  is  one  of 
the  best  along  this  ooast,  and  is  chiefly  frequented  by  Austrian,  Italian, 
and  French  vessels.  Europeans  carry  to  Acre  doth,  lead,  tin,  fta,  and 
receive  in  exchange  some  cotton  and  riosi  Bonaparte  attempted  to 
storm  Acre  in  the  spring  of  1799,  when  he  entered  Syria  at  the  head 
of  12,500  men.  The  obstinate  defence  of 'the  garrison  commanded 
by  Jezzar,  and  aided  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith  with  English  sailors,  saved 
Acre  from  the  repeated  assaults  of  the  French  general,  who  alter 
spending  more  than  60  days  before  it»  and  losing  nearly  8000  men, 
retreated  to  Egypt  On  July  2, 1882,  Acre  was  taken  from  the  Sultan 
after  a  siege  by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  for  Mehemet  Ali,  who  repaired  the 
fortress,  and  added  to  the  defences,  so  as  to  render  the  place  aU  but 
impregnable.  It  was,  however,  taken  by  the  united  Tenglinh  and 
Austnan  squadrons  in  1840.  Great  Britain  and  her  allies^  Austria, 
Prussia,  Bussia,  and  Turkey,  having  concluded  a  treaty  at  London  on 
the  15th  of  July,  1840,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  Egyptian  troops 
out  of  Syria,  and  restoring  this  country  to  its  former  master,  the 
Sultan,  a  combined  English  and  Austrian  fleet  attacked  and  took  the 
Syrian  seaports.  The  attack  upon  Acre  began  on  the  8rd  of  Novem- 
ber. After  a  heavy  firing  of  two  hours,  which  was  well  answered  by 
the  EJgyptians,  the  grand  magazine  blew  up  with  a  tremendous  explo- 
sion, probably  ignited  by  a  shell  from  one  of  ^e  steamers.  Two 
entire  regiments  of  infantiy,  which  were  standing  in  battle  array  near 
it,  were  annihilated,  as  well  as  every  living  creature  within  an  area  of 
60,000  square  feet  The  Egyptian  commandant  nevertheless  continued 
to  defend  the  town,  but  the  fire  of  the  ships  was  so  effective  that  it 
was  discontinued  at  sunset,  and  the  adiniral.  Sir  B.  Stopford,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  united  fleets  prepared  for  a  storm  on  the 
following  day.  This  however  the  commandant  did  not  await,  but 
evacuated  the  fortress  during  the  night  with  the  feeble  remnant  of 
his  garrison,  and  on  the  4th  the  Anglo-Austrian  force  took  possession 
of  Acre.  After  the  fall  of  this  bulwark  of  Syria,  Ibrahim  Pacha 
evacuated  that  country  and  retired  to  Egypt  Acre  has  since  been 
restored  to  the  Turks,  and  some  care  has  been  taken  by  them  in 
rebuilding  the  fortifications.  The  population,  before  1840,  was  esti- 
mated at  from  15,000  to  20,000. 

Acre  is  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  Svrian  Eyalets,  or  govemmentSy 
which  is  bounded  N.  bv  the  Eyalet  of  Tripoli,  E.  and  S.  by  tiiat  of 
Damascus,  and  W.  by  the  Mediterranean.  Its  chief  ports  are  Acre 
and  Beyrout.    The  country  is  described  under  Stbia. 

ACBOTOLIS,  a  Greek  compound  word  signifying  'the  highest 
point  of  a  city.'  It  was  used  to  denote  some  hiU,  rock,  or  natural 
elevation,  such  as  we  find  forming  part  of  the  sites  of  many  snciest 
cities  in  Greece.  It  seems  natural  to  conclude  that  such  strongholds 
were  among  the  places  first  occupied,  and  that  th^  served  as  the 
kernel  of  a  larger  dty.  In  course  of  time,  when  building  spread, 
such  eminences  became  strong  posts  analogous  to  castles  or  citadels 
in  modem  cities ;  and  in  many  instances  the  possession  of  such  posts 
was  considered  as  equivalent  to  the  possession  of  the  cities  themselves. 
Beligious  edifices  also  generally  formed  part  of  the  structures  of  an 
Acropolis. 

In  modem  times  they  have  often  served  as  places  of  refuge  to  the 
inhabitants  from  the  attacks  of  an  enemy,  or  from  the  incursions  of 
corsairs.  The  term  Acropolis  is  now  most  commonly  applied  to  the 
rocky  eminence  of  Athens,  on  which  the  remains  of  uie  JParthenon  or 
Temple  of  Minerva  stand ;  but  this  is  only  a  limited  use  of  the  word. 
Corinth  had  an  Acropolis  called  Acro-Corinthus,  which  is  a  much 
loftier  and  more  commanding  eminence  than  that  of  Athens.  The 
view  from  the  summit  is  extensive,  and  the  temple  on  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens,  nearly  50  miles  distant,  is  distinctly  seen.  An  eminence 
dose  upon  the  modem  Argos  in  the  Peloponnesus  was  the  Acropolis 
of  the  andent  Aigos,  and  ihen  it  was  called  Larissa.  A  ruined  castle 
of  comparatively  modem  construction  occupies  the  summit  of  this 
rocky  eminence,  and  shows  in  some  parts  traces  of  much  earlier 
building.  The  Acropolis  of  Messene  in  the  Morea,  situated  on  Mount 
Ithome,  is  another  remarkable  specimen  of  these  natural  bulwarks 
which  were  once  fortified  according  to  the  prindples  of  Greek 
military  sdence. 

(Leake's  Ifofea/  PUm  of  Aiken»  ia  the  ifapf  of  the  Society  for  the 
JHffueion  of  Uerfui  KnoyslUdge.) 

A'CTIUM,  a  promontory  in  Acamania,  on  the  southern  ude  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Prevesa,  which  forms  the  western  part  of  the 
Ambradot  Gulf,  now  the  Gulf  of  JLrta.  It  gives  name  to  the  cdebrated 
naval  victory  gained  by  Cnsar  Ootavianus  over  Marcus  Antonius» 
Sept  2,  B.  0.  81.  The  latter  was  completdy  defeated,  and  fled  with  his 
mistress  Cleopatra^  who  was  present  at  the  engagement,  into  Egypt 
The  conqueror,  to  commemorate  his  victory,  beautified  the  temple  of 
ApoUo,  which  stood  a  little  south  of  Actium,  and  erected  Nicopolis,  or 
'  the  dty  of  victory,'  on  the  northern  side  of  the  entrance  to  tne  cculf, 
a  few  nules  from  the  modem  town  of  Prevesa. 

The  exact  site  of  Actium  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute,  some  placing 
it  at  La  Punta,  or  Fort  La  Punta^  and  others  at  Aaio,  4  miles  east 
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of  La  Puata.  The  Ambraciot  Qulf,  now  the  Qulf  of  Arta,  con&ista  of 
two  buins,  the  more  western  of  which  is  dijituiguished  by  the  name  of 
the  Bfty  of  PreToaai  and  is  connected  with  the  larger  basin  on  the  east 
by  a  strait  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width,  and  with  the  Ionian  Sea  on  the 
west  by  a  narrow  channel,  only  half  a  mile  across,  and  a  little  over  a 
mile  in  length  £rom  north  to  south.  The  western-shore  of  this  channel 
j»  formed  by  the  most  south-western  part  of  Epirus,  on  which  the  town 
of  Preyesa  now  stands,  and  the  eastern  shore  bv  a  promontory  which 
constitutes  the  most  north-western  part  of  Acamania.  The  most 
southern  part  of  this  eastern  shore  is  now  occupied  by  Fort  La  Punta, 
and  the  extremity  of  the  promontory  itself  (which  being  turned,  the 
Bay  of  Preyesa  spreading  out  to  the  south-east  is  entei^d),  is  called 
La  Punta.  Four  miles  east  of  La  Punta  is  the  entrance  to  the  Qulf 
of  Arta  from  the  Bay  of  Preyesa,  formed  by  Cape  La  Scara  in  Epirus 
and  Cape  Madonna  in  Acamania.  A  little  soutn  of  Cape  Madonna  is 
Azio.  Now  the  name  Aaio  would  appear  to  fayour  the  supposition  of 
this  point  being  the  ancient  Aotium,  but  it  is  merely  a  Venetian  term, 
unknown  to  the  Greeks,  and  probably  giyen  through  some  miaunder- 
standing  as  to  the  locality  of  Actium.  Strabo  says  that  Actium  is  that 
point  which  forma  one  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  bay ;  and  it  is  also 
dear,  from  what  he  further  says,  that  he  considered  the  entrance  of 
the  bay  to  be  between  Preyesa  and  Fort  La  Punta.  He  also  giyes  to 
this  psasage  a  width  of  a  little  more  than  four  stadia,  or  half  a  mile, 
whion  is  true  of  the  western  strait,  but  not  of  the  eastern  one.  Anao- 
torium,  a  place  about  4  miles  from  the  temple  of  Apollo  which  stood 
at  Aotium,  is  described  by  Strabo  as  '  situated  within  the  bay,'  while 
Aotium  *  makes  the  mouth  of  the  bay.'  According  to  this  statement, 
Aotiuln  is  La  Pimta  and  Anactorium  is  on  Cape  Madonna.  To  make 
it  fttiU  dearer  to  his  readers,  Strabo,  after  describing  the  coast  north- 
wards of  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  comes  to  the  entrance  itself,  follow- 
ing the  line  of  coast ;  and  this  word  entrance  can  only  be  applied  to 
the  strait  of  La  Punta.  "  Near  the  entrance  on  the  right,"  says  Strabo, 
**  is  the  sacred  place  of  Apollo  of  Actium,  an  eminence  with  a  temple 
on  it)  and  below,  a  plain  with  a  groye  of  trees  and  a  dock-yard."  Tnis 
description  is  said  by  some  to  suit  Cape  Madonna  better  than  La  Punta, 
because  Madonna  is  high  and  Punta  low.  But  Strabo  says  the  temple 
is  on  an  eminence^  and  this  eminence  some  distance  from  the  sea ;  he 
does  not  say  that  the  temple  was  on  an  eminence,  which  eminence  was 
on  the  sea.  It  is  dear  from  the  words  of  Dion  Caasius,  that  the  battle 
of  Actium  was  fought  outside  of  the  strait  of  La  Punta,  and  not  in  the 
Bay  of  Preyesa,  as  stated  by  some  writera. 

AcUum  is  a  name  deriyed  from  a  Greek  word  actCj  which,  in  a  geo- 
graphical sense,  is  worth  explaining.  An  ctcte  is  a  piece  of  land  pro- 
jecting into  the  sea,  and  attached  to  another  lai^er  piece  of  land,  but 
not  necessarily  by  a  narrow  neck.  Thus,  the  projecting  land  on  which 
La  Punta  and  Cape  Madonna  stand  can  both  haye  the  name  of  acte. 
Herodotus  calls  Asia  Minor  itself  an  fzeU  compared  with  the  whole  of 
Asia ;  and  Africa  itself  (which  he  belieyed  to  be  much  smaller  than  it 
is)  an  acte  projecting  from  the  mass  of  Asia.  Attica  was  originally 
called  Acte.  The  name  Acte  was  specifically  giyen  to  the  most  eastern 
of  the  three  promontories,  jutting  out  from  Qialcidice  in  Macedonia ; 
it  contains  Mount  Athos,  or  Monte  Santo,  and  its  narrowest  part  was 
cut  across  by  the  canal  of  Xerxes. 

ACTON.      [MlDDLEBKZ.] 

ADAIR.    [LiMBiucK.] 

ADA'L  is  the  Arabic  name  of  a  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa, 
and  has  been  adopted  by  European  geographers.  Until  latdy  it  was 
applied  to  the  country  that  surrounds  the  Bay  of  Tajurra,  which  con- 
stitutes the  most  western  comer  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  and  to  that  tract 
ot  coast  which  extends  from  the  Bay  of  Tajurra  to  the  Strait  of  Bab- 
el-Mandeb ;  but  of  late  years  it  has  been  ascertained  that  it  is  applied 
to  all  the  countries  iohabited  by  a  Mohammedan  nation  called  by  the 
Arabs  Dandkil :  they  call  themselyea  Afiar.  The  name  Adal,  or  rather 
Adaid,  is  deriyed  from  Ad  AUi,  which  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  most 
famous  tribes  of  the  Dantikil. 

The  Damikil  tribes  inhabit  the  coast  from  the  Bay  of  Tajurra  to 
Cape  Bab-el-Mandeb,  and  from  Bab-el-Mandeb  along  the  shores  of  the 
Bed  Sea  to  the  harbour  and  town  of  Massdwa,  from  11*"  SO'  to  15**  40' 
N.  lat  Opposite  Annedey  Bay,  south  of  Ma88<5wa,  the  Damflul  occupy 
only  the  narrow  flat  which  lies  along  the  Red  Sea  and  the  acoliyity  by 
which  the  table-land  of  Abyssinia  is  ascended  :  both  taken  together  do 
not  exceed  40  miles  in  width.  At  the  back  of  the  Bay  of  Tajurra  their 
territories  extend  to  some  distance  west  of  the  riyer  Hawiish,  or  at 
least  120  miles  from  the  sea.  As  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia  gradually 
approach  nearer  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  as  they  run  farther 
north,  the  territories  possessed  by  the  DaniUdl  grow  narrower  in  that 
direction. 

Coatt  and  Idamdi. — The  length  of  the  ooast  along  the  Red  Sea  is 
aboye  800  miles.  In  seyeral  places  it  is  studded  with  rocky  islands. 
With  some  few  exceptions  they  belong  to  the  coral  formation.  Their 
surface  consists  of  small  fragments  of  coraline  rocks  mixed  with  sand, 
shells,  and  the  indurated  parts  of  mollusca.  These  islands  do  not  in 
general  rise  more  than  12  feet  aboye  the  sea.  In  the  dry  season  they 
appear  to  be  quite  bare  of  yegetation,  but  in  the  wet  season,  which 
lasts  from  December  to  April,  the  shmbs  are  coyered  with  leayes,  and 
a  scanty  grass  springs  up  in  some  tracts :  a  few  mimosas  preeerye  the 
moisture  longer.  Chily  a  few  of  these  islands  are  inhabited  the  whole 
7«ar  by  some  families  who  Uto  by  their  fisheries ;  many  of  them  are  | 


used  as  pasture  for  goats,  and  some  antelopes  are  met  witJi.  The 
lai^est  of  the  islands  is  Dhalak.  [Dhalak.]  Between  ihese  islanda 
and  the  mainland  are  seyeral  anchorages,  but  few  of  them  are  good ; 
the  harbours  generally  afford  shelter  only  to  small  yessels. 

The  adjacent  ooast  resemblM  the  islands  in  its  fonnation.  It  con- 
sists of  coral  rocks  rising  abruptly  10  or  12  feet  aboye  the  sea,  l>iit  on 
the  top  it  extends  in  a  dead  leyel.  Opposite  Maasdwa  Bay  thi«  level 
is  about  two  miles  wide,  but  farther  south  somewhat  wider.  It  i» 
furrowed  by  numerous  water-courses,  in  which  during  the  ndxM  an 
immense  yolume  of  water  rushes  down  from  the  adjacent  mountains  ; 
but  when  the  rains  haye  ceased  the  beds  become  dry,  and  in  that  fltat« 
they  remain  for  eight  months.  There  are  no  springs,  and  the  rain- 
water is  preeeryed  in  tanks;  but  water  may  also  be  obtained  by 
digging  in  the  dry  beds  of  the  water-courses,  where  it  is  generally  met 
with  at  a  depth  of  12  feet  The  soil  consists  of  sand,  mixed  with  coral 
rocks  and  shells,  and  is  so  sterile  that  the  whole  is  left  in  its  natural 
state,  cultiyation  being  limited  to  a  few  gardens  in  which  henn^h 
{Ludonia  inermia)  is  grown.  Full-grown  trees  are  only  found  in  the 
beds  of  the  riyers ;  in  other  parts  were  are  only  a  few  isolated  mimoaas 
and  acadas,  a  coarse  kind  of  grass,  saline  plants,  and  asdepias.  AJon^ 
the  sea  are  isolated  bushes  of  ayioennia  {Afneermia  aUbOf  Bhun.)  and 
tamarisks.  Between  the  Bay  of  Massdwa  and  Annedey  Bay  is  Moont 
Gedem,  which  has  a  tolerably  regular  form,  and  rises  about  6000  feet 
aboye  the  sea.  It  is  isolated,  and  its  upper  part  is  coyered  with  laiige 
trees,  but  there  are  no  springs  at  its  base. 

South  of  this  mountain  the  leyel  plain  grows  wider,  being  8  miles 
across.  There  are  dispersed  oyer  it  a  considerable  number  of  conical 
hills,  which  rise  from  200  to  800  feet  aboye  their  base.  In  their  yicinit  j 
the  soil  chiefly  consists  of  decomposed  laya,  and  is  much  more  fertile 
than  the  other  parts  of  the  plain :  trees,  howeyer,  are  wanting,  and  lo^vr 
bushes  appear  only  occasionally.  In  winter  this  tract  is  coyered  'with 
excellent  grass,  and  makes  fine  pasture.  Camds,  goats,  antdopes,  and 
sheep,  are  comparatiyely  numerous.  Cattle  are  not  so  common.  Water 
is  generally  got  by  digging  a  few  feet  below  the  surface. 

It  is  a  general  opinion  that  the  low  tracts  along  both  sides  of  the 
Red  Sea  are  the  hottest  countries  on  the  globe.  This  ia  also  confirmed 
by  the  meteorological  obseryations  which  were  made  by  Riippel  at 
MasscSwa  during  eight  months  (from  September,  1881,  to  April,  1882) 
During  the  wet  season  (from  December  to  April),  the  temperature 
ranged  between  72*5**  and  80*"  before  sunrise,  and  between  82*  and 
885''  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  hot  and  dry  season 
(from  July  to  September),  the  temperature  before  sunrise  ranged 
between  86*  and  92°,  and  in  the  afternoon  it  was  generally  fiye  degrees 
higher.  In  this  season  the  sky  is  rarely  oyercast ;  but  in  the  begin- 
ning of  October,  when  the  rainy  season  on  the  table-land  of  Abyssinia 
is  near  its  termination,  thunder-storms  are  frequent.  This  r^on  has 
regular  land  and  sea  breezes,  but  the  land  breezes  are  slight.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  of  Mas8<5wa  is  88*. 

Though  this  low  tract  produces  hardly  anything  fit  for  use  except 
fire-wood,  the  sea  supplies  subsistence  and  articles  of  commerce  to 
many  families.  Pearls  are  found  in  some  places,  espedally  in  the 
yicmity  of  Dhalak,  and  also  turtle.  Among  the  fishes  are  whales,  pro- 
bably the  Physeter;  three  kinds  of  dolphins,  of  which  the  hirgest  ia 
a  Phocsena ;  and  the  dugong,  of  which  about  800  are  annually  taken 
by  the  fishermen  of  Dhalak. 

Physical  Geography. — The  interior  of  Adal  is  only-  known  along  the 
routes  which  European  travellers  haye  followed  m  ascending  from 
the  sea  to  the  table-lands  of  Tigr^  and  Shoa.  The  accliyity  by  which 
the  table-land  of  Tigrd  is  ascended  occupies  a  space  varying  between 
80  and  40  miles  in  width.  Its  direction  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  sea- 
coastw  The  depressions,  valleys,  or  ravines  by  which  it  is  furrowed, 
generally  traverse  it  at  right 'angles  to  the  edge  of  the  mountain-mass, 
but  at  others  they  cut  that  edge  obliquely,  running  fh>m  north  to 
south.  Near  the  low  tract  along  the  coast  the  rise  is  gradual,  and  the 
countiy  at  a  distance  of  from  25  to  85  miles  attains  only  an  elevation 
of  about  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level;  but  as  it  approaches  the  edge 
of  the  table-land  the  ascent  is  very  steep,  for  witlun  6  or  8  miles  the 
rise  of  tiie  rocky  mass  generally  amounts  to  between  6000  and  7000 
feet 

At  the  back  of  the  low  tract  along  the  sea  the  rise  of  the  country  is 
very  gentle,  presenting  an  inclined  plain  cut  by  depresdons,  in  which 
the  water-courses  lie.  The  surface  of  this  tract  is  sandy,  and  nearly 
without  grass,  but  sprinkled  with  acacias  and  low  bushes ;  it  occupies 
about  three  miles  in  width,  and  is  not  inhabited.  Adjacent  to  it  is  a 
much  better  tract :  its  surface  consists  of  low  hills  composed  of  black 
rock,  and  supplies  tolerably  good  pasture  in  the  rainy  season.  The 
depressions  between  them  are  traversed  in  winter  by  lai^  torronta, 
and  in  summer  there  is  always  excdlent  water  a  few  feet  below  the 
surface  in  the  beds  of  the  streams.  These  valleys  are  coyered  with 
bushes  and  a  few  trees,  of  which  the  acacia  is  most  common.  There 
are  many  small  villages,  which  are  inhabited  by  herdsmen-  In 
approaching  the  base  of  the  steeper  declivity  the  rocky  masses  that 
inclose  the  valleys  become  much  more  elevated,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  valleys  themselves  are  wider.  The  more  devated  part  of  this  tract 
is  an  inclined  plane,  with  a  strongly  undulating  surface.  In  general, 
the  eminences  are  composed  of  volcanic  matter ;  in  some  places  lava 
ia  found,  and  at  others  tiie  surface  is  covered  with  a  salt  efflorescence. 
The  valleys  are  f^  of  bushes,  and  in  many  parts  there  are  groves  of 
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trees,  and  the  upper  oountiy  is  covered  witii  low  and  Bttinted  thorn- 
trees.  In  the  yalleya  there  are  syoamores  of  considerable  Bise^,  and 
nabac  biishes  {JRkamnug  nabca),  which  produce  an  edible  and  pleasant 
fruit  Near  the  base  of  the  steep  ascent  some  of  the  Yalleys  are  con- 
tracted  to  ravinesy  but  others  widen  into  plains ;  such  is  the  Valley  of 
Moldat,  about  25  miles  due  west  of  Massdwa,  which  is  nearly  three 
xoiles  wide,  and  extends  to  a  considerable  distance  from  S.K  to 
K.W.  along  the  base  of  the  mountain-masses.  In  this  valley,  as 
in  other  parts  of  this  region,  a  few  spots  are  cultivated  with  durra 
{HnicuB  Sorghum),  Cattle  are  kept ;  and  laige  quantities  of  butter  are 
made  and  sent  to  Massdwa,  and  thence  to  Aralwk  At  the  end  of  the 
dry  season  (from  June  to  November),  when  the  grass  in  the  vaUeys  ib 
dried  up,  the  cattle  ascend  the  higher  acclivity  of  the  mountains,  and 
even  to  the  table-land  of  Tigr&  Camels,  mules,  asses,  goats,  and  sheep 
are  abundant^  This  tract  is  the  haunt  of  numerous  wild  animals ; 
elephants  are  sometimes  met  with,  which  have  descended  from  the 
table-land.  Lions  also  sometimes  make  their  appearance.  There  are 
numerous  wolves,  hyisnaa,  lynxes,  leopards,  foxes,  wild  hogs,  several 
kinds  of  antelopes  (among  which  are  Uie  AnHlope  §trqmcarot  and  tiie 
gazelle)  and  hares.  Among  the  birds  are  several  kinds  of  parrots 
{FringtUa  paradisea)  and  pearl-fowls  {Numidia  ptilonorhyncha). 

The  upper  declivity  of.  these  rooky  masses  presents  a  succession  of 
long  and  steep  ascenia,  and  sloping  terraces  of  moderate  extent.  The 
ravines  by  which  they  are  intersected  contain  large  trees.  Chi  some  of 
the  terraces  a  little  cultivation  is  carried  on,  and  durra  and  barley  are 
grown.  In  this  region,  the  £upkorbia  canariam»  is  found,  and  this 
plant  increases  in  abundance  and  size  with  the  elevation  of  the  moun- 
tains. Camels,  cattle,  and  goats  find  abundant  pasture.  This  region 
ia  inhabited  by  nomadic  tribes. 

This  description  applies  to  the  caravan-road  frt>m  Haasdwa  to  the 
village  of  Halai,  situated  on  the  top  of  the  ascent  on  the  table-land  of 
Tigr^,  and  this  road  has  been  followed  until  lately  by  all  travellers  to 
AbyBsinia,  It  is  called  the  road  by  the  Pass  of  Taranta,  which  name 
is  applied  to  the  higher  and  steeper  portion  of  the  acclivity.  The 
village  of  Halai  is  8628  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  and  a  resting-place  at 
the  base  of  the  steeper  ascent,  called  Mahio,  is  only  about  2180  feet ; 
but  of  late  years  it  has  been  ascertained  that  there  are  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  pass  two  other  pasnos,  which  are  preferable,  because  the  ascent 
is  less  steep.  One  lies  north  of  the  Taranta  Pass,  and  connects  the 
village  of  Qara  on  the  table<land  with  Mass<$wa ;  and  the  other  is  south 
of  the  Taranta  Pass,  and  leads  from  the  village  of  Tekunda  (Degonta) 
down  the  dedivity  to  Arkiko  and  Massdwa. 

We  pass  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Adal,  to  the  caravan-road 
which  leads  from  T^jurra  to  Ankdbar,  the  capital  of  Shoa.  The  country 
through  which  this  road  runs  is  a  table-land  of  okoderate  elevation, 
and  it  may  be  considered  as  an  intermediate  terrace  by  which  the 
highlands  of  Shoa  are  ascended.  The  surface  exhibits  a  considerable 
variety.  No  portion  of  it  is  under  cultivation;  but,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  tracts  of  no  great  extent,  it  supplies  pasture  all  the  year  round ; 
at  the  end  of  the  diy  season,  however,  m  May  and  June,  it  suffers  from 
want  of  water. 

A  short  distance  from  the  shore  on  which  the  town  of  Tajurra  is 
built,  there  is  a  cluster  of  hills  of  trachyte  formation,  tiie  hidbest  point 
of  which,  called  Mount  Gudah,  is  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  This  group 
of  hills  as  traversed  by  glens,  through  which  a  considerable  volume  of 
water  runs  during  the  raiQ%  but  very  little  is  found  at  the  end  of  the 
dryseason.  Betwe«i  these  hills  and  the  seanihore  is  a  narrow  tract 
formed  by  sandy  deposits  covering  a  stony  substratum.  Water  is 
obtained  from  wells :  it  is  pure^  but  has  an  unpleasant  taste.  Grass  is 
scarce,  and  only  goats  are  kept  There  are  only  shrubs  and  dwarfish 
mimosas,  with  a  few  date-trees,  near  the  villages.  Of  wild  AjiiTnA.1«^ 
antelopes,  hares,  jackals,  lynxes,  and  leopards  are  numerous,  and 
various  kinds  of  birds. 

The  Bay  of  Tijurra  terminates  in  a  shallow  lagoon  called  Gubbat-el- 
KharaU  ^  This  lagoon  approaches  the  base  of  a  table-land  covored  with 
lava,  which  extends  westward  to  the  vicinity  of  Lake  AssaL  Hie  road 
lies  north  of  this  table-land.  It  passes  through  low  undulating  hillB, 
covered  with  basaltic  boulders  and  a  hilly  table-land,  to  the  Plain  of 
Wardihssan,  which  is  covered  with  pebbles  and  has  neither  grass  nor 
water.  This  plain  is  1697  feet  above  the  seapleveL  The  descent  from 
it  to  the  Bahr  Assal  (Salt  Lake)  lies  through  an  exceedingly  broken 
oountiy  between  high  and  steep  hills.  The  whole  of  this  tnc^  between 
the  Bay  of  Tajurra  and  Bahr  Assal.  is  a  waste,  without  water  or  vege- 
tatioQ.  The  Bahr  Assal  is  570  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is 
of  an  oval  form,  about  7  miles  across  in  its  longest  diameter,  which 
runs  from  S.W.  to  N.K,  and  about  3  miles  wid&  About  one- 
third  of  its  surface  is  covered  with  a  sheet  of  nit,  about  half  a  foot 
thick,  which  resembles  ice.  The  lake  is  shut  in  on  the  northern, 
western,  and  southern  shores,  by  ranges  of  high  hills,  among  which  ia 
Mount  Siyaro  on  the  northern  side,  which  is  probably  1600  feet  above 
the  sea.  On  the  eastwn  side  is  a  bed  of  lava,  which,  as  before  men- 
tkmed,  extends  to  the  Qubbat-el-Kharab,  and  which  contains  several 
deep  craten.  It  is  supposed  that  at  this  ppiiit  Uie  lake  was,  at  some 
remote  period,  connected  with  the  Bay  of  Tigurra. 

On  the  Bouth-westof  Bahr  Assal  is  a  hilly  tract  The  hills  near  the 
lake  are  precipitous  and  high*  but  farther  on  they  are  bw  and  rounded. 
The  countiy  rises  slowly ;  for  the  Plain  of  Gagaae,  more  than  20  miles 
distant  from  the  lake,  is  only  270  feet  above  the  aea^    The  water  in 
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this  tract  ia  plentiful,  but  has  a  brackish  taste.  Grass  is  found  only 
at  a  few  spots  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season.  A  few  groves  of  doom 
palm-trees  are  met  with.  The  Plain  of  Gagade  is  8  nules  in  breadth, 
and  lies  between  high  hills  running  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  The  surface 
is  partly  composed  of  a  hardened  and  cracked  alluvial  deposit,  which 
is  quite  bare,  and  is  partly  covered  with  a  thin  soU  overgrown  with 
a  jungle  of  acacia  and  a  species  of  spartum. 

After  leaving  this  plain  the  country  rises  more  rapidly.  A  few  miles 
farther  to  the  south-east  it  is  1200  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  Further 
on,  the  coimtry  preserves  in  general  the  same  level  The  surfiaoe  is  a 
plain,  occasionally  diversified  by  elevated  ridges,  some  of  which  are 
composed  of  lava,  and  sometimes  by  depressions  in  the  form  of  vaUeys. 
Some  parts  of  the  plain  have  a  stony  sou,  and  are  covered  with  basaltic 
fragments  and  lava.  Scarcely  a  trace  of  vegetation  is  found  on  them. 
Other  parts  have  a  sandy  and  sometimes  a  stony  soil ;  but  they  are 
covered  with  coarse  grass  even  in  the  drv  season.  Some  tracts  bear 
a  rich  grass,  and  resemble  the  plains  of  the  Deocan.  Water  is  gene- 
rally got  by  digging  in  the  beds  of  dry  riven  and  by  wells.  These 
plams  terminate  on  the  west  at  the  Mari  range,  which  rises  about  1000 
feet  above  the  adjacent  oountrv,  and  runs  for  several  miles  across  the 
plains  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  It  is  basaltic,  and  the  base  is  strewn  with 
huge  blocks,  which  have  been  detached  from  its  face.  Its  width  does 
not  appear  to  be  much  more  than  a  mile. 

The  plains  continue  nearly  on  the  same  general  level  west  of  the 
Mari  rangei  In  fertility  they  resemble  those  east  of  the  ridge,  except 
that  the  grass  is  generally  more  abundant  The  Plain  of  BJllelu,  which 
is  from  20  to  80  miles  wide,  is  always  covered  with  grass.  It  termi- 
nates  at  the  Wady  KiUelu,  a  large  ravine  bounded  by  basaltic  dlifib 
from  800  to  900  feet  high.  At  the  end  of  the  dry  season  water  is  found 
only  in  pools,  but  during  the  rains  the  wady  becomes  a  large  riv«r, 
which  receives  the  drainage  of  an  extensive  tract,  and  carries  it  to  the 
Haw^h  river.  The  ravine  is  covered  with  bushes  whidi  are  not  found 
in  other  parts  of  the  table-land,  where  the  soil  is  very  dry. 

West  alitie  Wady  Killelu  tiie  table-land  rises  gradually  till  it  attains 
an  elevation  of  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  sou  is  here  more  volcanic^ 
and  improves  in  fertility ;  but  the  surfjaoe  is  more  broken,  and  level 
plains  are  rarer  and  of  less  extent  Extensive  tracts  rest  on  basaltic 
rooks,  and  are  only  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  soil,  which,  however, 
is  covered  with  a  thick  turf.  But  this  region  is  almost  destitute  of 
water.  On  the  west  of  this  tract  two  lofty  peaks  rise  from  the  plain, 
Mount  Abida  and  Mount  Aiyalu,  or  Azolo.  Moimt  Abida  rises  about 
4000  feet  above  its  base,  and  Azolo  still  higher.  They  appear  to  stand 
in  the  centre  of  a  volcanic  tract,  fh>m  which  sheets  of  lava  have 
descended  on  all  sides  to  the  plain,  forming  a  field  of  volcanic  matter 
about  30  miles  in  diameter,  studded  with  small  cones,  each  showing  a 
distinct  crater.  The  surface  of  the  lava  appears  £resh  and  glossy. 
The  vast  plain  adjacent  to  this  tract  is  covered  with  low  shrubs,  and 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  it  is  a  sheet  of  water ;  but  at  the 
end  of  the  dry  season  not  a  drop  is  found  on  it  As  this  ragicn  con* 
tains  more  wood  than  those  nearer  the  sea,  wild  anhnals  and  game  are 
more  numerous. 

South-west  of  this  region  the  general  level  of  the  oountiy  is  about 
2500  feet  above  the  sea.  This  is  the  most  fertile  poriiion  of  thetable- 
hmd.  The  surface  is  not  much  diversified :  it  generally  extends  in 
large  level  plains,  which  are  separated  from  one  another  by  narrow 
hilly  tracts^  or  by  wadies.  AU  of  them  are  dothed  with  perpetual 
verdure,  as  the  soil  is  alluvial  and  good.  The  greater  part  of  this  fine 
country  is  without  water  towards  the  dose  of  tiie  dry  season. 

The  country  descends  by  several  short  terraces  to  the  banks  of  the 
HawiLBh  river.  The  wide  alluvial  bottom  through  which  the  river 
flows  is  covered  with  thick  jungle  sprinkled  with  small  trees.  Among 
them  are  mimosas,  from  which  gum-arabic  is  collected.  This  jungle 
is  the  haunt  of  elephants  and  rhinoceroses.  The  river  HawiSah,  where 
it  is  crossed  by  tne  caravan-road,  is  2200  feet  above  the  sea.  This 
river  here  constitutes  the  boundary  between  the  Dkm&il  tribes  and 
the  kingdom  of  Shoa.    [Abtssdiia.] 

Adal  has  been  traversed  by  Coffin,  between  the  Bay  of  H^fila 
(Amphila)  14**  40'  N.  lat  and  Chdiout  The  road  beginning  at  the 
bay  passes  for  two  days  over  barren  and  rugged  hills,  of  no  great 
height  in  whidi  a  few  hamlets  occur,  inhabited  by  herdsmen;  then 
follows  a  huge  and  level  pliun,  which  is  called  Hfrho,  and  ia  covered 
with  a  thidk  kyer  of  salt  This  plain'  is  said  to  be  four  days'  journey 
in  length,  and  it  took  five  hours  to  cross  it  from  north-east  to  south* 
west  llie  bed  of  salt  is  about  S  feet  thick.  In  some  places  it 
continues  tolerablv  pure  to  that  depth,  but  in  general  not  lower  than 
2  feet,  bdow  whicn  it  becomes  mixed  with  the  soil  As  this  salt  is 
not  only  used  for  culinary  purposes,  but  also  in  Abyssinia  as  a  our- 
rency,  it  is  cut  into  pieces  of  the  shape  of  a  whetstone :  they  are 
about  nine  inches  long,  one  inch  and  thx«eH)uarters  thick,  and  in  the 
middle  two  inches  wide;  they  weigh  between  19  and  20  ounoea 
South-west  of  the  Hilrho  the  country  rises  in  high  and  ragged  moun- 
tains with  narrow  and  steep  passes,  and  after  two  days*  journey  the 
table-land  of  Tigr^  is  ascended  by  the  Pass  of  Senaf^. 

InKabUanit, — ^Adal  is  inhabited  by  many  tribes,  which  are  oompra* 
hended  under  the  name  of  Danikil  or  Daiuali,  and  they  all  appear  to 
belong  to  the  same  stock.  They  are  described  as  having  a  strong^ 
set  and  bulky  body ;  their  &oe  is  round  rather  than  oblong;  their  hair  m 
black,  thick,  and  very  orisp,  almost  woolly;  their  eyes  are  wy  Irralj^ 
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but  amall  and  set  deep  in  the  aockets ;  the  nose  is  short  and  straight, 
and  divided  from  the  forehead  by  a  depression ;  their  lips  are  thick, 
but  not  BO  thick  as  those  of  the  negroes ;  their  colour  is  dark  brown ; 
their  language  appears  to  differ  entirely  from  that  spoken  in  Tigr^ 
and  Shoa. 

All  the  Dan((kil  tribes  are  said  to  live  a  nomadic  lifei  They  keep 
a  large  number  of  camels,  cattle,  mules,  asses,  and  sheep,  and  a  few 
horses  of  a  small  breed,  and  they  change  their  place  of  abode  according 
to  the  seasons,  to  which  they  are  principally  compelled  by  the  want 
of  water  at  the  close  of  the  dry  season.  Like  all  otiier  nomadic  tribes 
they  are  inclined  to  plundering,  and  are  of  bad  repute  among  their 
neighbours.  Auata,  which  is  considered  the  capital  of  the  nation,  is 
situated  in  the  territory  of  the  Mudaito  tribe  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Hawilsh,  and  appears  to  be  a  considerable  place ;  it  has  not 
been  visited  by  Europeans.  In  its  vicinity  there  may  be  some 
cultivation. 

Adal  does  not  supply  any  article  for  foreign  commerce,  except  the 
salt  which  is  collected  on  the  Bahr  Assal,  which  is  carried  along  the 
caravan-road  to  Shoa.  Two  of  the  most  frequented  caravan-roads 
run  from  the  Tajurra  to  Aussa.  The  southern  follows  the  caravan^ 
road  to  Ankdbar,  as  far  as  the  plain  of  Qagade,  and  then  branches 
off  to  the  west,  and  passes  round  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Lake 
Abhebbad  to  Auasa.  It  takes  thir^^ne  days  to  reach  Aussa.  The 
northern  road  runs  from  Tajurra  W.N.W.  passes  through  Rahaita, 
leaves  Lake  Abhebbad  to  the  south,  and  reaches  Aussa  after  having 
passed  over  the  river  Hawdsh  near  its  influx  into  the  lake.  The  cara- 
vans are  eighteen  days  on  this  road.  Another  caravan*road  leads 
from  Aussa  westward  to  the  countries  inhabited  by  the  WoUo  and 
Yejjoo  Qallas,  who  reside  in  the  highlands  between  Shoa  and  Tigr^. 
The  Haw^h  river  is  crossed  near  Aussa,  and  afterwards  the  caravan 
travels  west  to  the  market  of  Dowe,  which  lies  on  the  edge  of  the 
highland,  and  near  the  boimdary  between  the  Dandkil  and  QtllaB. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Adal  once  formed  a  powerful  empire,  which 
is  hardly  to  be  credited  when  the  present  condition  of  the  nation  is 
considerod.  It  was  almost  entirely  unknown  in  Europe  previous  to 
the  year  1839.  The  Portuguese  indeed  in  the  16th  century  got  some 
information  respecting  it^  but  they  knew  little  of  any  part  except  the 
tract  through  which  tiie  caravan-road  from  Haasdwa  to  Tigr^  lies. 
This  road  was  also  described  by  Bruce  and  Salt  In  1889  the  English 
took  possession  of  Aden  in  Arabia,  and  this  event  soon  led  to  a  dfoser 
'connexion  with  the  surroimding  ooimtries.  In  the  same  year  the 
missionaries  Isenberg  and  Krap^  having  been  obliged  to  leave  Tigr^, 
where  they  had  resided  for  several  years,  went  from  Tajurra  to 
Ank<5bar,  and  they  were  soon  followed  by  other  English  and  French 
travellers.  In  1841  Major  Harris  was  sent  by  the  British  government 
to  Shoa,  and  succeeded  in  concluding  a  treaty  of  amity. 

(Bruce,  Travdt  to  dkwvtr  the  Source  of  the  Nile  ;  Lord  Valentia^ 
Voyages  and  TraveU  to  India,  Oei^on,  the  Rod  Sea,  Abyinnia,  and  Egypt ; 
Salt»  Voyage  to  Abysnwia,  and  Travds  into  the  Interior  of  that  Country; 
Riippel,  Seise  in  Alyssinien;  Isenberg  and  Krap^  Journals  detailing 
their  proceedings  in  iiie  kingdom  of  Shoa ;  Kirk,  '  RrCport  on  the  Route 
from  Tajurra  to  Ankdbar,'  in  London  Qeogr.  Jowmal,  vol.  xii ;  Dr. 
Beke,  *  Routes  in  Abyssmia,'  in  London  Qtogr.  Jowmal,  vol.  xiL) 

ADAM'S  BRIDGE,  a  series  of  sand-buiks,  which  with  the  two 
small  isknds  of  Rameserum  and  Manaar,  extend  from  a  point  in  the 
southern  peninsula  of  India  (140  miles  N.  K  of  Cape  Comorin)  to 
the  opposite  island  of  Ceylon.  The  width  of  the  channel  is  about  60 
geographical  miles,  and  there  are  only  two  navigable  passages  in  it, — 
the  Mawmtr  and  the  Paumbeen.  The  passages  have  so  little  depth  of 
water  that»  if  a  vessel  of  moderate  size  has  occasion  to  sail  from  the 
north  to  the  south  of  the  bank,  it  must  make  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
island.    [Cbtlon.I 

ADAM'S  PEAK.    [Ceylon.] 

ADDA,  the  ancient  Addua,  a  river  of  Lombardy,  which  has  its 
source  in  the  Rhsstian  Alps,  above  the  town  of  Bormio;  it  flows 
through  the  Yalteline  into  the  lake  of  Como,  out  of  the  south-eastern 
branch  of  which  it  issues  again  below  the  town  of  Lecco ;  it  then 
crosses  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  passing  Lodi  and  Pizzighettone,  and 
falls  into  the  Po  about  8  miles  above  the  city  of  Cremona.  Before 
the  fall  of  Venice,the  Adda  formed  the  boundary  between  the  territory 
of  that  republic  and  the  Duchy  of  Milan.  It  is  a  broad  and  rapid 
stream,  affording  a  flood  military  position,  in  advance  of  Milan  on  the 
east  Below  the  Ue  of  Como,  its  waters  are  remarkably  dear.  In 
this  part  of  its  course,  in  ancient  times,  it  separated  the  territories  of 
the  Insubres  from  those  of  the  CenomanL 

ADEL,  the  name  of  a  portion  of  eastern  Africa,  which  it  is  not 
possible  to  describe  with  much  precision.  The  name  of  Adaiel  is 
sometimes  given  to  that  part  of  the  African  coast  which  runs  from 
the  Straits  of  Bab-el-mandeb,  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  to  the  bay 
and  town  of  Zeila ;  and  the  name  of  Adel,  or  the  land  of  the  Somaulis, 
is  extended  as  far  as  Cape  GuardafuL  The  chief  place  of  the  So- 
maulis is  Berbera,  to  which  the  Arabs  cross  over  from  Aden  and  from 
Mocha,  between  October  and  April,  to  purchase  gums,  myrrh,  frankin- 
cense, slaves,  camels,  horses,  mules,  and  asses,  K>r  which  they  give  in 
exchange  Indian  wares.  The  inhabitants  of  unknown  districts  in  the 
interior  send  caravans  to  Berbera  with  ivory  and  gold  dust ;  and  this 
is  now  the  only  channel  of  communication  between  the  interior  of 
centrsl  and  southern  Africa  and  the  south-wettem  coast  of  Arabia. 


The  Somaulis,  sometimes  called  Berberes,  have,  according  to  sozne 
accounts,  long  hair  and  an  olive  complexion ;  but,  according  to 
Valentia,  woolly  hair  and  a  very  black  skin,  though  they  are  not 
negroes.  They  possess  ships  of  their  own,  and  are  active,  enterprisix^ 
merchants ;  some  of  them  have  settled  at  Mocha  in  Arabia.  Zeua  is  in 
ll*'  18'  N.  hit,  48''  8'  K  long.     (Valentia;  Salt;  Malte-Brun.) 

ADELAIDE,  South  Australia,  an  episcopal  dty,  the  seat  of  C^ovem- 
ment  and  the  capital  of  the  colony,  is  situated  chiefly  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Torrens,  in  84**  56'  S.  lat,  128'  80'  E.  long.  That  part  of  the 
city  which  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  is  caUed   SouUi 
Addaide,  is  the  seat  of  Government  and  of  the  commerce  of  the  town ; 
North  Adelaide,  on  the  right  bank,  is  much  smaller,  but   more 
pleasantly  situated.    The  two  divisions  are  connected  by  four  neat 
wooden  bridges;   and  a  public  demesne,  averaging  half  a  mile  in 
width,  BuiTOunds  the  whole  city.    This,  known  as  the  Pazk-landa,  is 
to  be  converted  into  a  series  of  public  gajrdens.    Adelaide  was  founded 
in  1886,  and  it  has  made  remarkable  progrosa  in  the  17  yean  whi^ 
have  elapsed  since  that  time.    North  Adelaide  stands  on  a  gentle 
slope ;  in  1852  it  contained  one  public  square,  27  streets,  and  occupied 
an  area  of  850  acres ;  while  South  Adelaide  occupied  an  area  of  750 
acres,  contained  5  large  public  squares,  and   80   prindpal  streets, 
which  intersect  eadi  ower  at  right  angles.    The  streets  are  wide,  but 
ill  paved  or  unpaved,  and  are  only  lighted  by  lamps  in  front  of  the 
public-houses,  every  keeper  of  which,  by  the  terms  of  his  license,  being 
bound  to  keep  one  burning  from  sunset  to  sunrise.    The  site  of  South 
Adelaide  is  flat,  and  in  1852  was  withotit  drainage.    The  public 
improvements  and  sanitarr  arrangements  aie  under  the  management 
of  a  Board  of  CommiasionerB,  who,  between  January,   1850,  and 
September,  1851,  expended  upwards  of  29,0002^  in  forming  and  repaii^ 
ing  streets,  erecting  public  buudings,  and  otherwise  improving  the  dty. 
Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  Supreme  Couit-house,  a  lar^ 
stone  building,  the  Reddent  Magistrate  s  Court,  Police  Court  and 
offices,  the  Bidiop's  palace,  a  lunatic  asylum,  an  hospital,  military 
barracks,  police  baixacks,  and  a   huge  jail  erected  at  a  cost  of 
86,0002L    The  postoffice  is  a  large  and  handsome  new  building.    An 
Assay-office  was  established  at  Adelaide  in  1852  for  receiving  and 
assaying  gold,  chiefly  from  the  Mount  Alexander  diggings.    The  total 
amount  of  gold  deposited  in  it  from  February  12  to  September  10 
was  292,243  ounces,  of  the  value,  at  the  assay  price  of  8^  lis.  per 
ounce,  of  upwards  of  1,000,0002.    Trinity  Chuit^  is  the  temporary 
cathedral  of  the  diocese  of  Adelaide.    The  Roman  Catholics  are 
erecting  a  cathedral  to  be  dedicated  to  St  Francis  Xavier.    A  very 
fine  chapel  in  the  gothio  style  has  been  erected  by  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  at  a  cost  of  about  60002^    Besides  these,  the  places  of 
worship  in  Adelaide  are,  four  for  the  Church  of  England;  one  each 
for  the  Church  of  SooUand,  the  Free  Church,  and  the  United  Presby- 
terian  Church;    five  for  Baptists;    three  ea(di  for  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Primitive  Methodists,  and  Independents ;  two  for  Roman 
Catholics ;  two  for  German  Evangelical  Lutherans ;  and  one  each  for 
German    Evangelical    Independents,    Christians,    Bible  ^  Christians, 
Quakers,  Swedenboigians,  and  Jews.    No  burial-ground  is  permitted 
to  be  attached  to  any  chiuxsh  or  chapel  in  the  cily,  but  a  luge  oeme< 
tery  is  provided  to  the  west  of  it    Among  the  educational  institutes 
of  the  city  are,  the  Church  of  England  College  of  St  Peter,  a  spacious 
and  very  handsome  edifice,  and  a  training  institute  for  native  aborigines. 
There  are  three  banks,  for  one  of  which,  the  Bank  of  Australasia,  a 
handsome  stone  building  was  erected  in  1851,  at  an  expense  of  90812. : 
the  amount  of  money  in  the  Adelaide  Savings  Bank  in  1850  was 
1 1,7722.  U.  lid   The  South  Australian  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Society  holds  an  annual  show  of  fruits,  garden  and  field  produce,  and 
colonial  manufactures.    A  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  established  ii 
July,  1850.    The  South  Australian  Library  and  Mechanics'  Institute 
is  open  daily  from  noon  till  ten  o'clock,  P.  x.    There  are  several 
building  societies  and  various  benevolent  associations.    The  cattle- 
market  is  outside  the  city,  and  the  cattle  sold  there  are  only  permitted 
to  be  slaughtered  in  the  city  slaughter-house,  a  spacious  and  conve- 
nient building  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Torrens^  half  a  mile  below  the 
city. 

i^ori  Adelaide,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Torrens,  and  on  the  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  St  Vincent,  about  8  miles  from  Adelaide  city,  is 
a  capacious  harbour,  well  situated  in  respect  to  the  prevailing  winds; 
but  the  great  expense  and  delay  in  the  transport  of  merchandise 
between  tiie  city  and  the  port  are  considerable  drawbacks  to  the  pros- 
peritv  of  the  place.  The  usual  mode  of  conveying  goods  is  by  bullocks 
and  horses.  In  1850  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  local  council  for  the 
construction  of  a  railway  from  the  city  to  Port  Adelaide  Creek,  but 
the  works  had  not  been  commenced  in  1 852.  A  steam-tug  is  employed 
to  assist  vessels  in  entering  the  harbour.  By  an  Act  passed  in  1845,  the 
port  was  made  free  to  the  ships  of  all  nations.  The  imports  at  Port 
Adelaide  amoimted  in  the  years  ending  10th  of  October,  1850  and 
1851,  to  828,2272.  2s.,  and  795,9882.  2«. :  the  exports  for  the  same 
periods*  were  538,1752.  lOa  td.,  and  584,5412.  16«.  Port  Adelaide 
contains  extensive  and  substantial  warehouses,  built  of  stone,  wharfii 
alongside  which  ships  can  lie  to  load  and  unload,  a  custom-house,  a 
patent  slip  on  which  vessels  of  1000  tons  burden  can  be  raised,  a 
wet  dock,  a  church,  a  theatre,  and  numerous  shops. 

The  population  of  Adelaide,  Port  Adelaide,  and  Albert  Town,  which 
together  form  one  municipality,  was  14,577  at  the  end  of  the  year 
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1850.  Albert  Tovm  is  a  small  Btragglmg  Tillage,  itboat  a  mile  from 
the  port,  and  is  diieflj  oocupied  by  penoxui  oomiected  with  the  ship- 
ping. Between  Albert  Town  and  Adelaide  are  serenl  other  TiUages, 
the  principal  of  which  is  Sindmanh,  where  there  is  a  steam-flonr-mill, 
the  laxigest  brewery  in  the  colony,  and  many  good  shopa  Within  a 
range  of  about  6  miles  from  the  city  are  11  Tillsges,  which  may  be 
considered  as  suburbs  of  Adelaide :  some  of  them  contain  excellent 
residences.  In  Adelaide  county  there  are  about  40  more  yillagei^  some 
of  which  are  inhabited  solely  by  Qerman  immigrants,  who  have  erected 
their  houses  in  their  own  oountiy  fiuhion.  The  diocese  of  AdeUdde, 
to  which  Bishop  Short  was  appointed  in  1847,  extends  over  the  two 
colonies  of  South  Australia  and  Western  Australia ;  the  chapter  com- 
prises  a  dean,  two  archdeacons^  two  canons,  and  twelve  clergymen. 

The  Burra  Burra  and  other  copper  mioes  in  South  Australia,  and 

the  export  trade  in  wool,  have  rendered  Adelaide  and  its  Port  very 

flourishing.    In  August^  1852,  gold  was  discovered  at  Eohunga,  28 

miles  S.E.,  and  subsequently  on  Field  river,  about  the  same  distsnce 

S.,  from  Adelaide.  A  considerable  number  of  diggers  have  been  at  work, 

and  a  laige  amount  of  gold  has  been  obtained,  but  not  in  quantities 

at  all  equal  to  the  other  Australian  gold  fields.    [South  Aubisalu.] 

ADELAIDE  ABCHIPELAQO.    [Abohipblaoo.] 

ADELSBEBG,  a  small  market-town  in  the  Duchy  of  Camiola^  in 

the  Empire  of  Austria,  22  miles  S.S.W.  from  Laibaoh,  and  near  the 

line  of  railroad  to  Trieste,  is  celebrated  for  the  great  caverns  which  are 

in  its  environs.    There  are  two  principal  caverns,  the  cavern  of 

Adelsbeig,  which  is  about  7600  feet  long,  and  the  Magdalena  cavern, 

which  has  been  explored  for  a  length  of  about  1200  feet    Both  of 

them  are  in  a  calcareous  rock,  the  layers  of  which  ,are  broken  into 

huge  square  fragments,  which  in  some  places  are  heaped  up  by  nature 

ao  as  to  resemble  a  Roman  bridge.    The  most  remarkable  is  the  cavern 

of  Adelsbeig,  the  entrance  of  which,  near  the  ruined  castle  oi  Adelsberg, 

is  very  narrow,  but  the  oavem  soon  becomes  wider,  and  forms  several 

spacious  grottoes  which  are  from  60  to  80  feet  high.  Splendid  stalactites 

hemg  down  from  the  roofs  and  cover  the  waUs,  andpresent  a  beautiful 

appearance  when  seen  by  the  lig^t  of  torches.    Tne  little  river  Boik 

throws  itself  into  the  cavern,  and,  as  it  forms  several  cascades,  the 

interior  resounds  with  the  uninterrupted  noise  of  the  waters.    In  the 

famermost  comer  of  the  cavern  this  river  disappears  through  a  narrow 

fissure  in  the  rock,  and  continues  its  subteriMiean  course  for  nearly 

eight  miles,  till  it  appears  ag^  near  Halingradu*Eleinhausel,  where 

it  is  called  Unze.    After  having  flowed  through  the  valley  of  Flanina 

it  dlBappears  once  more  in  the  caverns  of  Laase,  and  comes  sgain  to 

the  surface  near  Ober-Laibach,  as  a  navigable  river,  called  the  Laibach. 

The   Proteus  is  found  in  the  subterranean  waters  of  tMs  jriver. 

Engravings  on  steel  of  the  most  picturesque  of  the  caverns  near  AdeU* 

berg  have  been  published  by  A.  Schaffenrath ;  Laibaoh,  1889,  foL  • 

(Count  F.  von  Hohenwart^  Wegweiaer  fOr  die  Wanderer  «»  der 
lenihnUei^  AddOerger  CfroUe,  Laibach,  1882;  NeueeUe  OonvemUiane' 
Lexicon;  Hamilton,  JUeearchee  in  Aeia  Minor,  vol  L  ch.  1.) 

ADEN,  a  town  and  harbour  on  the  southern  shores  of  Arabia,  in 
12''  46'  N.  lat,  45°  10'  K  long.  Before  the  British  took  possession  of 
it  in  1840,  Aden  was  a  miserable  place,  consisting  of  a  small  number 
of  mud  huts  covered  with  mats,  and  containing  aSout  600  inhabitants. 
It  ia  now  a  flourishing  place  of  trade,  containing  22,000  inhahitanti^  and 
surrounded  with  gardens  and  orchards. 

Aden  is  built  at  the  eastern  base  of  a  mountain-maas  called  Jebel 
ShamBhan,  which  rises  to  1776  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  which 
is  connected  with  the  mainland  somewhat  in  the  wiannAr  of  the  rock 
of  Qibraltar.  The  harbours  of  Aden  are  oonsidered  the  best  on  the 
coast  of  Arabia.  The  smaller  harbour. near  the  town  is  divided  into 
two  small  bays  by  a  rocky  and  fortified  island  called  Sirah,  which  is 
about  430  feet  high,  and  commands  the  harbours  uid  town.  Of  late 
years  the  small  creek  which  used  to  separate  the  idand  from  the 
mamland  has  been  filled  up,  so  that  at  low  water  it  is  now  joined 
to  the  coast.  The  anchorage  in  the  bay  is  veiy  regular,  and  a  vessel 
may  choose  her  own  position  in  from  five  to  ten  fathoms  water.  The 
other  harbour,  which  is  called  by  seamen  the  Back  Bay,  and  by  the 
Arabs  Bander  Tuwayyi,  lies  west  of  the  pemnsula,  and  ha^  on  the 
eastern  side  of  its  entrance  another  mass  oz  rocks  called  Jebel  Hasan, 
which  rises  1287  feet  above  the  soil  The  entnftioe  between  these  two 
masses  is  nearly  4  miles  wide. 

Aden  has  long  been  known  as  an  entrepot  of  commerce.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  'Periplus;'  it  was  eageny  struggled  for  by  the 
Portuguese  in  the  15th,  and  by  the  Turks  in  the  16th  centuries. 
During  the  18th  centurr  it  was  mostly  governed  by  native  ohiefik  In 
the  hwds  of  the  Kngiish  it  ia  yearly  becoming  more  and  more 
important  The  Anglo-Indian  mail  makes  Aden  oneof  itsohief  coaling 
stations.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company 
oonyey  the  mails  twice  a  month  from  Southampton  to  Alexandria ; 
they  are  thence  transmitted  to  Sues,  from  which  place  the  East  India 
Company's  steamers  convey  them  to  Bombay;  and  the  Oriental  Steam 
Company  to  Ceylon,  Madras,  and  Calcutta;  as  also  to  Singapore, 
Hon£-Eong,  and  Batavia.  The  mails  to  Australia  are  also  sent  by 
the  Oriental  Company's  vessels,  once  every  two  months  to  Australia 
In  1852  the  fleet  of  this  company  in  the  Eastern  seas  amounted  to 
17,  canying  from  600  to  2000  tons  burden.  For  farther  details  con- 
oernmg  the  Eastern  Mail-packet  routes,  see  Aubtbaua;  Bombat; 

ClTLON.     [See  SUPFLEXBNTri 
OKOQ.  DIV.  VOL.  I. 


ADEBSBACH  ROCKS,  an  extraordinary  mountain-mass  in  the 
environs  of  Adersbach,  a  village  in  Bohemia,  on  the  frontier  of 
this  country  and  the  Silesian  county  of  Qlaz,  in  a  valley  of  the 
Riesen-Gebiige ;  it  lies  in  the  circle  of  Eoniggratz.  About  12  miles 
N.W.  of  the  town  of  Qlaa  the  traveller  reaches  the  moimtain  of 
Heuscheuer,  which  forms  the  banning  of  the  rocky  labyrinth.  The 
sunmiit  of  this  mountain,  or  rather  winding  ridge,  is  cut  perpen- 
dicularly like  a  wall  to  the  depth  of  from  600  to  1200  feet,  and  there 
are  only  a  few  paths  by  which  a  descent  is  possible  into  the  labyrinth 
below,  which  consiBts  of  masses  of  rock  detached  and  laid  one  over 
another  in  all  directions.  Some  are  as  large  as  moderate  houses, 
and  others  have  the  size  and  shi^  of  churches,  pyramids,  and  similar 
buildings,  or  at  least  i^pear  so  to  a  lively  imagination.  On  foUowinjg 
a  stream  of  pure  water,  which  has  its  source  in  the  centre  of  the  laby- 
rinth, the  traveller  passes  by  means  of  small  crevices  through  a  wall  of 
sandstone  of  stupendous  height,  and  he  then  enters  a  chaos  of  isolated 
columns,  walls,  towers,  and  other  fragments  of  rock,  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary description,  varying  in  height  from  100  to  200  feet  Some  of 
these  rooks  are  bounded  at  the  top  by  irregular  curve-lines,  but  the 
lower  parts  of  their  sides  are  as  perpendicular  and  straight  as  if  they 
had  betsn  cut  artificially.  The  most  remarkable  is  that  called  'Der 
UmgekehrteZuckerhut,' '  The  Inverted  Sugarloaf,'  which  is  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  pillars ;  these  are  only  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter  at 
their  base,  but  as  hu^  as  the  more  massy  rocki^  and  appear  like  a  group 
of  lofty  chimneys.  The  width  of  the  paths  or  winding  crevices  between 
the  rocks  varies  from  2  to  20  feet;  they  are  in  many  places  covered 
with  deep  and  light  sand  produced  by  fragments  of  the  summits  which 
have  been  operated  on  by  the  atmosphere  and  rains ;  for  the  sandstone  is 
generally  very  friable,  and  is  often  an  unoonsolidated  mass  of  quartzose 
sand,  hi  the  middle  of  the  labyrinth  there  is  a  large  opening,  overhung 
by  the  surrounding  rocks,  covered  with  plants  and  trees,  and  watered 
by  the  above-mentioned  stream,  which  falls  in  a  cascade  from  a  fissure 
in  the  principal  hilL  On  the  top  of  this  hill  there  stands  a  ruined 
gothic  castle.  This  remarkable  spot  is  annually  visited  by  many 
traveUers,  and  has  especially  attracted  the  attention  of  geologists.  It 
is  generally  supposed  that  the  whole  space  occupied  by  ihiB  rocky 
labyrinth,  extending  over  manv  square  miles,  was  originally  one  solid 
mass  of  sandstone,  which  has  been  split  by  volcanic  action,  and  after- 
wards washed  out  by  the  waters.  Similar  groups,  though  of  com- 
paratively little  importance,  are  found  in  the  slate-sandstone  region 
of  the  Middle  Weser,  and  especially  in  the  district  called  Saxon  Switzer- 
land, where  volcanic  action  has  left  many  traces. 

ADIGE,  the  ancisnt  Aihetis,  a  river  of  the  Tyrol  andofAustrian 
Italy,  is  formed  by  several  small  streams  that  rise  in  the  Rhsetian 
Alps,  and  unite  their  waters  near  Glums.  From  this  place  its  course 
is  directed  from  west  to  east  as  far  as  Miran,  whence  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bolzano  or  Botzen  the  river  runs  to  the  south-east  Thus  hr 
the  upper  Adige  is  called  the  SttcK,  by  which  name  the  river  is  known 
to  the  Germans  throughout  its  whole  coursa  Below  Bolzano  the 
Adige  receives  its  largest  feeder,  the  Eisach,  on  its  left  bank,  and  then 
fiows  nearly  due  south  past  Trent»  Bov^redo,  and  Verona,  entering 
Italy  about  16  miles  south  of  Roveredo.  From  Verona  it  sweeps 
round  to  the  eastward,  passes  Legnago,  and  after  traversing  the  delta 
between  the  Po  and  the  Brenta,  empties  its  waters  into  the  Gulf  of 
Venice  at  Porto  Fossone,  about  5  nules  south  from  Chioggia. 

The  entire  length  of  Uie  Adige  is  about  248  miles.  Between  Trent 
and  Verona  it  flows  through  a  fine  valley  three-quarters  of  a  nule 
broad,  in  a  bed  290  to  880  feet  wide ;  lower  down  in  the  open  plain 
the  width  increases  to  656  feet  The  general  dej^th  varies  from  10  to 
16  feet ;  it  is  8  feet  less  in  winter ;  but  in  spring,  when  the  snows 
melt  on  the  Alps,  there  is  a  rise  of  about  16  feeit^  and  the  river  is  only 
prevented  by  tne  strong  dykes  that  line  its  banks  from  inimdating 
the  plains,  which  are  In  some  places  several  feet  lower  than  the  level 
of  the  river.  The  pressure  of  the  water  on  the  dykes  is  ako  relieved 
by  canals,  especially  by  those  of  Castagnaro  and  Adigetto,  which  cross 
the  Polesina  or  plain  of  Rovigo,  and  form  part  jof  the  communication 
between  the  Adige  and  the  Po.  The  autumn  rains  also  frequently 
cause  disastrous  floods  in  this  river.  The  waters  of  the  Adige  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  course  are  clear,  but  as  they  descend  they  become 
loaded  with  d Aris.  The  stream  is  very  rapid,  contains  few  fish,  and 
rarely  freezes.  It  is  navigable  from  Trent  to  the  sea,  but  the  naviga- 
tion is  dangerous.  Barges  are  drawn  up  the  river  by  horses :  tne 
towing-path  runs  alonff  the  left  bank.  There  are  between  150  and 
200  flour  and  rice  milhi  on  this  river.  The  commerce  on  the  Adige 
between  Germany,  the  Tyrol,  and  Italy  is  important 

ADlilRALTT  ISLAND,  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  North  America, 
belonging  to  Russia,  is  about  80  miles  long^  and,  in  some  parts,  20 
wide :  it  Ues  between  ST**  2'  and  68*  24'  N.  kt,  and  134"  52'  and  185* 
80^  W.  long.  The  island  was  oireumnavigated  by  Vancouver.  With 
the  exception  of  the  south-east  coast,  the  shores  are  bold,  and  afford 
many  convenient  bays  with  fine  streams  of  fresh  water  running  into 
theuL  The  island  is  moderately  elevated  and  rocky,  but  covered  with 
forests  of  pine.  The  natives  of  the  island  carry  on  some  little  trade 
with  Europeans. 

ADMIRALTY  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  islands,  consuBting  of  one 
laiger  and  about  forty  smaller,  lie  between  the  second  and  third 
degreesof  S.  latitude,  and  between  146*>  18' and  147''  46'  K  long.  They 
were  dis(K>vered  by  the  Dutch  in  1616w    Captain  Carteret  visited  them 
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in  1767,  and  the  Spanish  naTigator,  Morello,  m  1781.  lyEntrecasteaux, 
who  was  deapatched  to  see  if  any  trace  of  La  Peroxue's  crew  ootdd  be 
found,  Tinted  theae  ialanda  in  1798.  The  soil  and  climate  are  said  to 
be  good,  but  the  landing  ia  rendered  diflcult  bj  reason  of  ree&  and 
fareakera.  A  number  of  small  islands  and  ree£i  forms  a  cordon  round 
the  large  one,  which  is  difficult  to  approach,  and  no  landing  was  made 
on  it  by  lyEntrecasteanT.  Only  those  islands  seemed  to  be  inhabited 
which  had  ooooarnut  trees  on  &enL  As  they  are  very  little  elevated 
abore  the  lerel  of  the  sea,  water  must  necessarily  be  scarce.  The 
largest  island  is  about  45  miles  long,  and,  like  most  of  them,  prin- 
cipally coTered  with  ooooa-nut  trees;  the  inhabitants  are  of  a  dark 
colour  with  frizzled  hair,  and  they  eo  naked.  They  are  described  as 
good-looking  and  well  made.  To  the  French  navigator  they  seemed 
a  tolerably  weU-dispoBed  people^  though  Carteret's  account  of  them  is 
unfavourable.  They  point  tneir  lances  wtUi  a  species  of  hard  stone. 
When  the  French  visited  the  island,  the  people  showed  the  greatest 
eagerness  to  possess  iron,  which  it  is  conjectured  they  first  obtained 
from  the  Spaniards. 

ADONIS  i^Nakr^Ihtxihim),  a  river  of  ancient  Syria,  which  rises  in 
the  mountains  of  Lebanon.  It  has  the  same  name  with  a  personage 
of  considerable  importance  in  Pagan  mythology,  of  whose  stoxr  the 
following  is  a  brief  sketch :  Adonis,  son  of  Hyrrha,  daughter  of  Ciny- 
ras,  king  of  Cyprus,  was  bom  in  Arabia,  whither  his  mother  had  fle<d 
in  consequence  of  certain  transactions  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
relate.  Before  the  birth  of  her  son  she  wus  transformed  into  the  tree 
which  produces  the  fragrant  g^tun  called  bv  her  name ;  this,  however, 
did  not  hinder  his  being  brought  into  the  world  in  due  season ;  he 

)w  up  a  model  of  manly  bwuty,  and  was  passionately  beloved 
Aphrodite  (Yenus),  who  quitted  Olympus  to  dwell  with  him. 

[untmg  was  his  &vourit«  pursuit^  until,  naving  gone  to  the  chase 
against  the  entreaties  of  hit  mistress,  he  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
thigh  by  a  wild  boar.  Afber  death  he  was  said  to  stand  as  high  in 
the  favour  of  Persephone  (Ptoserpine)  as  before  in  that  of  Aphrodite ; 
but  the  latter  being  inconsolable,  her  rival  generously  consented  that 
Adonis  should  spend  half  the  year  with  his  oeloitiia],  half  with  his 
infernal  mistress.  The  fable  has  been  variously  interpreted.  One 
explanation  makes  the  alternate  abode  of  Adonis  above  and  under 
the  earth  typical  of  the  burial  of  seed,  which  in  due  season  rises  above 
the  ground  for  the  propagation  of  its  species;  another,  of  the  annual 
passage  of  the  sun  frx)m  the  northern  to  the  southern  hemisphere. 
In  the  time  of  Pausanias,  in  the  2nd  century  of  our  era,  there 
existed  an  ancient  temple  of  Adonis  and  Aphrodite,  at  Amsthus,  in 
Cjrprus. 

The  story  of  Adonis  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  Greece 
fh>m  Syria.  ^  According  to  Pausanias,  Sappho  strng  of  Adonis ;  and 
his  name,  with  allusion  to  his  rite8,occurs  in  a  fragment  of  Alcseus. 
But  it  is  b^  the  Greek  poets  of  later  date,  Theocritus  and  Bion,  and  their 
Latin  imitators,  Ovid  and  others,  that  his  story  has  been  expanded, 
and  invested  with  the  elegance  which  is  the  peculiar  character 
of  Qrecian  mythology.  The  Adonia  are  mentioned  by  Aristophanes 
among  the  Athenian  festivals,  and  this  is  (we  believe)  the  earliest 
mention  of  them,  except  some  notice  in  the  poems  attributed  to 
Orpheus  ^the  epoch  of  wnich  is,  however,  too  doubtful  to  be  received  as 
authority),  and  the  sonffs  attributed  to  Sappho  and  Alcseus.  The  rites 
bagan  with  mourning  K)r  the  death  of  Adonis — (thus  Ezekiel,  viiL  18, 
'  He  brought  me  to  the  door  of  the  Lord's  house  ....  and  behold, 
there  sat  women  weeping  for  Thammuz ') ;  then  changed  into  rejoicing 
for  his  return  to  me  and  to  Aphrodite;  and  concluded  with  a 
procession,  in  which  the  images  of  Adonis  and  Aphrodite  were  carried, 
with  rich  offerings,  in  separate  couches;  after  which  the  former 
appears  to  have  been  thrown  into  the  sea.  (Theocritus,  'IdylL'  xv.) 
In  the  time  of  Pausanias,  the  women  of  Argos,  in  the  Peloponnesus^ 
lamented  Adonis. 

In  Syria  we  know  the  worship  of  Adonis  (if,  according  to  the 
received  notion,  he  be  the  same  personage  as  Thammuz)  to  be  probably 
of  much  older  date. .  We  know,  from  the  passage  in  Ezekiel  already 
quoted,  that  the  adoration  of  the  latter  was  one  of  the  abominations 
of  Judah  six  centimes  before  Christ  Whatever  resemblances  there 
may  have  been  between  the  earlv  Syrian  and  Qrecian  rites,  the  former 
were  far  more  deeply  polluted  by  the  atrocities  of  a  brutish  supersti- 
tion, to  which  the  natives  of  Syria  were  unusually  prone.  Byblos,  a 
town  near  the  river  Adonis,  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  this  worship, 
which  was  intimately  connected  with  a  peculiarity  incident  to  the 
river.  Its  waters^  at  a  certain  period  of  the  year,  assume  a  deep  red, 
and  were  said  to  be  discoloured  by  the  blood  of  Adonis. 

....  **  nuunmiu  eame  next  behind, 
WhoM  annosl  wooad  in  Lehuion  allured 
The  Syriia  damseU  to  lament  his  fata 
In  amoroaB  dittiaa  all  a  snauner'B  day, 
'While  mooth  Adonia  from  hia  native  rock 
Ban  purple  to  the  lea,  rappoaed  with  blood 
Of  Thammnx  yearly  woonded." 

Paradiit  Lott,  L  446. 

The  phenomenon  has  been  observed  by  modern  travellers,  and  is 
attributed  to  the  rains,  which  bring  a  quantity  of  red  earth  into  the 
stream.  (MaimdreU's  'Travels.')  This,  which  probably  is  the  true 
8elution,was  suggested  even  in  the  timeof  Lucian  (DeDea Syria',  §  8). 


ADOtJR,  the  ancient  Atwrm,  a  river  in  the*south-west  of  France, 
rises  in  Mont  Tourmalet,  in  the  department  of  Hautes-Pyr^^ee, 
about  6  miles  east  from  Barnes.  On  leaving  the  high  mountains 
at  Grip,  8  miles  above  Bagn^res-de-Bigorre,  the  river  bounds  at  a 
single  leap  above  100  feet  down  into  the  beautiful  valley  of  C^mpan. 
Its  course  is  a  little  west  of  north  through  this  valley,  past  Tarbes, 
and  imtil  it  enters  the  department  of  Gers,  in  which  it  tisJces  a  more 
decidedly  western  direction,  and  at  Aire  enters  the  department  of 
Landes.  In  this  department  it  flows  first  west  past  St-  S^ver  and 
Dax,  and  then  for  a  little  way  south  by  west  till  it  reaches  the  northern 
border  of  Bassos  Pyr^n^es,  between  which  and  Laifdes  it  runs  west 
past  Bayonne,  and  at  8  miles  north-west  from  that  town  enters 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Until  1669,  the  Adour  entered  the  sea  about  20 
miles  fiuther  nor&  near  the  village  of  V  ieux-Boucaut ;  on  the  line  of 
the  old  bed  there  are  still  several  small  lakes  and  marshes ;  but  in  the 
year  just  named,  a  canal  called  Boucaut-Neuf,  forming  the  present 
embouchure  of  the  river,  was  opened  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  tho 
bar  that  rendered  the  approadi  to  the  harbour  of  Bayonne  so  dan- 
gerous. The  expectation,  however,  has  not  been  fulfilled,  for  across 
the  mouth  of  the  new  channel  there  is  a  Hhiftiny  bar  of  sand  and 
gravel,  on  which,  at  ebb>tide,  the  water  is  scarcely  three  feet  deep. 

The  course  of  the  Adour  is  nearly  semicircular,  and  the  river  may 
be  said  to  form,  with  the  crest  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  bounduy  of  its 
own  basin,  for  the  basins  of  its  two  feeders  from  the  right  are  extremely 
droumscribed.  The  basin  of  the  Adour  abounds  in  the  finest  moun- 
tain scenery.  It  contains  a  great  number  of  fertile  valleys,  it  is  ri<^ 
in  the  useful  minerals,  and  yields  laige  quantities  of  wine,  fruits, 
timber,  ftc. 

The  length  of  the  Adour  is  about  180  miles»  70  of  which  below 
St.  S^verarenavigabla  The  tide,  which  at  high  water  rises  about  11 
feet  at  the  bridge  of  Bayonne,  ascends  the  river  as  fur  as  Dax.  The 
Arros  and  the  Midouze  are  the  only  feeders  of  the  Adour  on  the 
right ;  but  on  the  left  it  receives  a  great  number  of  mountain-streama, 
among  others  the  Leches,  the  Gabas,  the  Luy,  the  Gave-de-Pau  (itself 
swelled  by  the  Qave-d'Oleron),  the  Bidouze,  and  the  Nive,  which  last 
traverses  Bayonne.  Of  these  the  Midouze,  the  Qave-de-Pau,  the 
Bidouze,  and  the  Nive  alone  are  navigable ;  but  all  of  them  are  made 
available  for  floating  down  timber  from  the  mountain-forests  of  the 
Pyrenees.  Though  it  receives  a  great  nvunber  of  rivers,  the  Adour 
has  not  generally  a  very  hu^  volume  of  water :  a  good  deal  of  this  is 
drawn  off  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  and  for  driving  mill  and  other 
machineiy.  When  the  snow  melts  on  the  I^renees,  however,  the 
Adour  and  all  its  feeders  become  impetuous  torrents,  and  their  iniui- 
dations  are  often  very  disastrous.  The  principsl  objects  of  transport 
on  the  Adour  are  wine,  com,  brandy,  timber,  rosin,  pitch,  tar,  and 
ool6nialproducts. 

ADO  WA,  one  of  the  chief  places  in  Abyssinia,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tigrd,  is  situated  in  14-  12'  30"  N.  lat,  89**  6'  E.  long.,  partly  on  the 
side,  and  partly  at  the  foot  of  a  hilL    The  houses  are  all  of  a  conical 
form,  and  arranged  pretty  regularly  in  streets.    The  town  is  well 
supplied  with  water  from  rivulets  which  fall  into  the  Mareb,  and 
grapes  grow  well  in  the  gardens.    Adowa,  from  its  position,  is  the 
great  mart  between  the  coast  and  the  interior  provinces,  and  carricB 
on  a  considerable  trade,  which  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  Mohamm^an 
merchants.    The  population  is  probably  not  under  8000.    The  chief 
manufactures  of  Adowa  are  coarse  snd  fine  cotton  doths,  made  both 
of  native  cotton  from  the  low  lands  on  the  Takkazzie,  and  from  ccttou 
imported  through  Mass($wa  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.    There  is  a 
considerable  trtmsit-trade  through  Adowa,  between  the  Red  Sea  pbrts 
and  Gondar.    The  imports  are  lead,  block  tin,  copper,  and  gold  foil ; 
small  and  cheap  Persian  carpets,  raw  silk  from  China,  some  velvets, 
French  broad  doths,  and  coloured  skins  from  Egypt^  Venetian  glass- 
ware and  beads,  &o.     The  exports  in  transit  are  ivory,  gold,  and 
slaves. 

ADRIA.    [Abruzzg.] 

ADRIA,  Madria,  or  Atrioy  an  ancient  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  situated 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Po  and  the  Adige,  with  both  of  which 
rivers  it  communicated  by  canals.    It  was  founded  at  some  very  early 
period  by  an  Etruscui  colony,  snd  afterwards  became  a  confederate 
city  of  the  Romans,  uid  a  munidpium.    It  was  a  sea-port  town,  car- 
ried on  an  extensive  trade  on  the  Adriatic,  and  was  a  station  for  the 
Roman  fleet  imder  the  emperors.    After  the  fall  of  the  empire,  the 
inundations  of  the  Po  and  the  Adige,  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of 
the  dykes,  and  the  •mischief  caused  by  ihe  barbarians,  rendered  the 
country  around  marshy  and  uninhabitable.    The  alluvial  soil  in  the 
course  of  ages  gradually  encroached  upon  the  sea  along  this  coast,  and 
thus  Adria  beoune  first  joined  to  the  mainland,  from  which  it  was 
previously  detached ;  and  the  sea  receding  from  it  gradually  more 
and  more,  the  town  is  now  14  miles  inland.    The  same  causes  ooii- 
tinning  to  operate,  the  ground  was  raised  by  the  alluvions  many  feet 
above  the  former  level,  so  as  gradtially  to  cover  the  c^d  forests. 
Adria,  however,  although  in  a  state  of  decay,  was  never  totally 
destroyed.    In  a.d.  480  it  was  subject  to  the  Greek  empire,  having  its 
own  magistrates.    It  made  part  of  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and 
afterwards  came  with  it  imder  the  dominion  of  the  Pope.    In  the 
9th  century  we  find  it  governed  by  its  own  bishops,  imder  the  joint 
protection  of  the  popes  and  the  emperors.    It  afterwards  formed  part 
of  the  marguisate  of  Este  and  Ferrara.    In  the  war  between  HerculM- 
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duke  of  Femra,  and  the  Venetiiaiifl^  in  1482,  Adria  wm  bfiBieged  and 
Ukken  by  the  latter,  and  then  pillaged  and  burnt    The  citizens  who 
ik&d  escaped,  having  made  their  submission  to  the  Venetian  senate, 
'were  restored  to  their  lands  and  houses,  which  they  began  to  repair 
or  rebuild.    After  the  war  of  the  league  of  Cambrai,  Adria  was,  by 
the  peaoe  of  Bologna,  in  1529,  definitively  given  up  to  Venice.    The 
new  town  of  Adiia  by  degrees  arose  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  city,  a 
£preat  part  bf  which  had  been  long  before  buried  under  the  succesaive 
alluvions.    The  remains  of  ancient  Adria  lie  to  the  south  of  the  present 
town  towards  Rav^;nano,  where  old  massive  walla,  and  the  ruins  of  an 
amphitheatre,  baths,  and  aqueducts,  mosaic  pavements,  and  other 
lEtruscan  and  Roman  antiquities  are  found  many  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground.   The  present  town  of  Adria  is  crossed  by  the  Castagnaro, 
a  branch  of  the  Adige :  it  has  about  1 0,000  inhabitants ;  and  it  gives  title 
to  a  bishop,  although,  of  late,  the  bishops  reside  mostly  at  Bovigo, 
which  is  1 5  miles  to  the  westward.    The  territory  of  Adxia  borders  on 
the  Roman  Legation  of  Ferrar%  the  town  itscdf  being  only  3  miles 
north  of  the  Pa    Pliny  the  Elder  speaks  of  the  wines  of  Adria  with 
praise ;  the  country  stiU  produces  some  tolerable  wine,  and  the  town 
trades  in  cattle,  grain,  auL,  flax,  fire-wood,  leather,  and  earthenware. 
Under  the  republic  of  Venice,  Adria  was  annexed  to  theDogado,  or  pro- 
vince of  Vemce  proper,  and  was  governed  by  a  patrician  with  the  title 
of  Podest2^  having  its  own  municipal  councils  and  statutes,  which  were 
printed  in  1707.    It  now  forms  |Murt  of  the  Lombardo-Venetian  King- 
dom under  the  crown  of  Austria.    Luigi  Qioto,  called  also  *  the  blind 
man  of  Adria,'  a  learned  man  of  the  16th  centuiy,  was  a  native  of  this 
town.  Adria  is  80  miles  aS.W.  of  Venice,  in45°  S'^N.  kt,  11**  1'  S.  Icmg. 
There  was  another  Adria  in  Pioenum,  situated  on  a  hill  a  few  miles 
from  the  Adriatic,  between  the  Vomanus  and  the  ICatrinns.    It  is 
now  called  Atri,  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  was  originally  founded  by 
a  colony  from  the  Adria  of  Cisalpine  GUiuL    A  Roman  colony  was 
settled  here  B.a  £82.    Its  territory  was  ravaged  by  Hannibal,  but  it 
remained  fiuthful  to  Rome,  and  was  one  of  the  18  Latin  colonies 
which,  B.a  209,  declared  their  readiness  to  supply  men  and  money  for 
continuing  the  struggle  against  Carthage.    The  town  received  a  new 
oolony  under  Augustus;  and  it  would  seem,  from  the  inscription, 
*  Colonia  ^ia  Hadria,'  that  it  was  re-established  by  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  whose  fSunily  originally  came  from  thito  city.    The  ancient 
walls  of  Adria  may  still  be  traced,  and  there  are  mosaic  pavements 
and  other  remains  of  buildings. 

ADRIANOPLE  (Edrendi),  the  second  city  in  European  Turksj,  is 
situated  on  itxe  Maritza,  the  ancient  Jffebrui,  which  is  nere  joined  by 
the  Tunja  and  the  Arda,  in  41'  44'  K.  lat,  26°  84'  £.  long.,  185  miles 
W.N.W.  from  Constantinople,  and  88  miles  KS.E.  from  Philippopoli 
It  takes  its  name  from  the  Roman  emperor  Adrian,  who  restored  and 
embellished  it,  as  he  did  so  many  other  cities  of  his  dominions. 
Adrianople  rises  gently  on  the  side  of  a  small  hill  from  the  banks  of 
the  Hebrus  and  Tunja,  and  is  about  five  miles  in  circumference.  The 
city  is  girt  by  old  walls,  flanked  with  12  towers  and  pierced  by  11 
gates ;  it  is  also  defended  by  a  citadeL  The  central  and  oldest  part 
of  the  dty  is  surrounded  by  an  old  stone  wall  erected  by  the  Qreeks 
of  the  Lower  Empire.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular,  but  the 
town  is  well  provided  with  mosques,  40  in  number,  and  also  with 
baths,  and  fountains,  all  of  which  were  fed  by  an  aqueduct  The 
nivnber  of  inhabitants  is  about  100,000,  of  whom  80,000  are  Greeks. 
One  of  tiie  mosques,  that  of  Sultan  Murad  L,  was  once  a  Christian 
diurch,  and  another  has  ^  great  quantity  of  porphyry  in  its  construc- 
tion ;  but  the  great  boast  of  the  town  ia  the  mosque  of  Selim  IL,  built 
chiefly  of  materials  brought  from  the  ruins  of  Famagusta,  in  Cyprus. 
It  consists  of  one  great  apartment  like  a  theatre,  terminating  in  a 
cupola,  and  has  four  regular  minarets,  the  three  different  galleries  of 
which  are  reached  by  three  spiral  stakcasee  winding  separately  round 
each  other :  to  the  highest  balcony  there  is  an  ascent  of  877  steps^ 
One  of  the  most  important  constructions  of  Adrianople  is  the  basaar 
of  Ali  Pacha,  near  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Selim.  It  is  a  brick  building 
vaulted  with  arches,  composed  of  red  and  white  bricks  alternately. 
The  entrance  is  by  a  gate  at  each  end,  and  by  four  at  each  side,  and 
its  length  is  800  paces.  The  more  precious  commodities,  such  as 
shawls,  jewellery,  muslins,  &a,  are  sold  in  this  bazaar.  liCaay  traces 
of  Roman  building  may  be  seen  at  Adrianople.  The  river  Maritza, 
being  navigable  as  far  as  Adrianopls  for  small  craft,  contributes  to  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  town.  The  port  is  Enot,  which  retains 
its  ancient  name,  and  stands  on  one  side  of  the  bay  into  which  the 
Hebrus  flows.  The  manufSftctures  of  Adrianople  are  silk,  woollen,  and 
cotton  stuflb;  it  has  also  establishments  for  dyeing,  and  distilling 
rose-water  and  other  perfumes,  and  for  tftTining  leather.  Among  its 
chief  exports  are  fine  wool,  leather,  wax,  opium,  &c. 
Adrianople  is  the  residence  of  a  Greek  archbishop,  and  of  a  British 
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A  Thracian  town  called  TJscudama  occupied  the  site  of  Adrianople 
previous  to  the  foundation  of  Hadrian.  In  the  plain  a^jftoent  to  we 
city,  Licinius  was  defeated  by  Constantino  the  Greats  ▲.!).  323 ;  and 
Ysiens  by  the  Goths,  a.d.  378.  Adrianople  was  taken  by  the  Sultan 
Murad  I.  in  1360,  and  from  that  year  till  the  taking  of  Constantinople 
in  1458  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  continued  to  be 
the  occasional  and  favourite  residence  of  the  sultans  till  the  early 
part  of  the  18th  century.  The  Russians,  under  General  Biebitsch, 
took  the  dty  Aug.  20, 1829|  which  capture  led  to  the  conclusion  of  a 


treaty  of  peaoe  at  Adrianople,  on  the  14th  of  September  following: 
By  this  treaty  the  Porte  recovered  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  and  all 
the  Russian  conquests  in  Bulgaria  and  Rumelia.  The  Pruth,  and  from 
its  mouth  the  right  buik  of  the  Danube,  were  fixed  as  the  boundair 
between  Russia  and  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  between  the  Asiatic  tern- 
tories  of  the  two  states  the  limits  were  precisely  defined.  To  Russia^ 
besides  large  sums  for  indemnification  and  expenses  of  the  war,  was 
guaranteed  liberty  to  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire,  as  also 
the  trading  navigation  of  the  Danube,  in  the  Black  Sea*  and  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  free  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  as  for  other 
favoured  nations.  Besides  these  stipulations,  the  independence  of 
Servia,  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia  was  acknowledged ;  and  the  political 
existence  of  Greece  as  an  independent  state  recognised  bv  the  Porte. 

ADRIATIC  SEA,  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  extends 
from  S.E.  to  N.W.  between  Italy  and  Illyria,  Dalmatian  and 
Bpirua  or  Albania.  It  is  connected  with  the  Ionian  Sea  at-  Ha 
southern  extremity  by  the  strait  or  channel  of  Otranto,  which  at  its 
northern  and  narrowest  part  between  Cape  Linguetta,  the  ancient 
Acroceraunian  Promontory,  and  the  Cape  of  Otranto,  is  44  miles 
across.  The  length  of  the  Adriatic  from  this  strait  to  th^  mouth  of 
the  Tagliamento  is  about  480  miles ;  its  general  width  is  about  180 
miles,  but  northward  from  the  mouths  of  the  Po,  the  sea  is  narrowed 
by  the  peninsula  of  Istria  to  about  60  miles  across. 

The  basin  of  the  Adriatic  is  bounded  W.  by  the  crest  of  the 
Apennines,  N.  and  K.E.  by  the  Alps,  and  B.  by  the  Dinaric  Alps 
and  tiie  oflUioots  which  coxmect  the  system  of  the  Alps  with  the 
Balkan.  The  rivers  which  drain  it  may  be  generally  oharaeterised  as 
mountain-tonentsi  many  of  which  are  dry  or  QMurnr  so  in  summer. 
The  exceptions  to  this  are  the  Po  and  the  Ad]g&  The  Italian  shoro 
is  for  the  most  part  low,  marshy,  and  alluvial ;  unshdtered,  ill-provided 
with  harbouxs,  it  presents  no  remarkable  projection  with  the  exception 
of  Mon^  Gaigano,  which  soreeos  the  Gulf  of  Manfredonia  on  the  north. 
The  sea  along  this  shoro  is  in  many  places  very  shallow.  The  basin  on 
the  eastern  side  extends  but  a  littie  way  from  the  shoro,  which  is  high, 
rocky,  and  precipitous ;  the  prindpal  rivers  that  Sail  in  on  this  side  aro 
the  Naronta,  the  Drin,  and  the  Vqjussa* 

The  north-western  extremity  of  the  Adriatic  is  oalled  the  Gulf  of 
Venice^  a  name  sometimes  extended  to  the  whole  sea;  the  north- 
eastern extromiiy  forms  the  Gulf  of  Trieste,  between  which  and  the 
Bay  of  Quamero  lies  the  peninsula  of  Istria  anoientiy  included  ia 
Italy.  South  of  Istria  the  eastern  shoro  of  the  Adriatic  is  studded  as 
&r  as  Ragosa  with  numerous  isluids,  which  as  well  as  the  adjacent 
coast  are  indented  by  numerous  deep  wdl-sheltered  bays  and  harbomnt 
South  of  Raguaa  along  this  coast  aro  the  Gulfb  of  Oattaro,  Drin,  and 
Avlona.  The  prevailing  wind  in  the  Adriatic  in  summer  is  the  north* 
westy  in  winter  the  south-east ;  the  latter  is  generally  very  tempestuous. 

The  water  of  the  Adriatic,  like  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Mediterranean, 
is  Salter  than  the  water  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  tides  aro 
barely  sensible  in  the  Adriatic  The  navigation  of  this  sea  was  much 
dreaded  in  andent  times  on  account  6t  the  frequent  and  sudden  storms 
to  which  it  was  subject 

The  name  Adriatic,  as  well  as  the  earlier  form  Adrioi,  is  derired 
from  the  ancient  Adria,  the  great  Etruscan  emporium  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Po  [Adria]  ;  it  was  introduced  among  the  Romans  by  the  Latin 
poets,  who  borrowed  it  fh>m  the  G^reeiks.  The  common  Roman 
name  for  this  sea  was  Mare  Superum,  or  Upper  Sea»  to  dMinguish 
ii  from  the  Mart  Ii^erum,  which  meant  the  Lower  or  Tuscan 
Sea*  It  ia  highly  probable  that  the  name  Adriaa,  or  Gulf  of  Adri% 
originally  appUed  only  to  the  bay  on  which  the  ancient  dty  of  Adria 
stood,  the  whole  sea  being  called  the  Ionian  Ghilf :  under  this  name  it 
is  spoken  of  by  Thuqydides.  In  writers  soon  alter  his  time^  the  teims 
Adriatic  Gulf  and  Ionian  Ghilf  aro  equivalent.  Strabo  gives  the  limits 
of  the  Adriatic  as  they  aro  given  in  this  artide.  In  Ptolemy's  time 
another  change  took  place  in  the  application  of  these  terms,  the 
Adriatic  Gulf  comprising  all  the  waters  of  the  sea  north  of  Gargano, 
while  the  rest  of  it  was  designated  the  Ionian  Ghdf ;  and  the  Ionian  Sea, 
with  the  MediteiTanean  as  far  as  the  east  coast  of  Sicily,  was  oalled  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  In  writers  of  still  later  date,  this  term  was  extended  to 
indude  the  sea  along  the  west  of  Greece ;  and  Procopius  and  Orosius 
make  the  Adriatic  Sea  wash  the  shores  of  Malta  and  of  Crete. 

ADULE  correroonds  to  the  modem  JZuBa,  whidi  is  situated  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  in  the  recess  of  Axinedey  Bay,  in  15**  86'  N. 
lat  Cosmas,  a  merdiant  of  the  6th  century,  has  preserved  in  his  book, 
entitied  '  Christian  Topography,'  a  copy  of  a  Greek  insorintion  which  he 
found  at  this  place.  Adule  at  this  period  was  the  port  of  Axum,  when 
merohants  traded  for  ivory  and  slaves,  just  as  they  did  afterwards  at 
Massdwa,  on  the  same  coast  This  inscription  was  found,  according  to 
Coonas,  partiy  on  a  throne  of  white  marble,  and  partiy  on  a  dab  bddnd 
it  Till  Mr.  Salt  discovered  the  inscription  at  Axum,  and  compared  it 
with  the  latter  |>art  of  the  inscription  of  Adule,  it  had  been  sapposed 
that  the  entire  inscription  on  the  latter  monument  referred  to  one 
and  the  same  personage,  whereas  it  is  now  pretty  certain  that  Cosmas 
has  made  two  inscriptions  into  one,  and  caused  no  little  diffionlty  to 
the  learned  world.  The  inscription  may  be  seen  in  Montfiuioan's 
'Collectio  Kova  Patrum,'  Paris,  1706,  voL  ii  p.  141;  in  Fabridus's 
'Bibliotheca  Greci^'  tom.  iv.  p.  245 ;  and  in  Chishull's  'Antiquitates 
AsiaticsB.' 

The  first  part  of  the  inscription  refers  to  the  third  Ptolemy,  called 
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Euergetes,  king  of  Egypt,  who,  aooording  to  the  testimony  of  the 
stone,  WM  supplied  ''  with  elephants  finom  the  TroglodyttB  and  the 
Ethiopians,  wmch  his  father  (Ptolemy  II.)  and  hinueif  first  hmited 
in  these  regions,  and  haying  taken  down  to  Egypt  adapted  to  the  use 
of  war."  This  Ptolemy  reigned  from  B.O.  247  to  222.  The  second 
part  of  the  inscription  is  in  the  first  person,  and  appears  to  record 
the  triumphs  of  some  Ethiopian  king,  whose  name  does  not  appear, 
owtf  many  of  the  people  of  Ethiopia,  and  as  far  as  the  horderv  of 
Egypt.  It  commemorates  also  the  conquests  of  this  Ethiopian  Idng 
over  some  of  the  nations  of  Arabia;  and  we  find  (which  tends  to 
confirm  the  general  accuracy  of  the  facts)  that  several  names  are 
mentioned  which  we  can  still  recognise  in  Africa.  Among  others,  the 
stone  speaks  of  the  Semen®  or  Samene,  the  people  of  Samen  [ABTSannA,], 
'*  a  nation  dwelling  beyond  the  Nile,  in  mountains  difficult  of  access,  and 
snow-oovered,  wherein  all  through  the  year  there  is  ice  and  rery  deep 
snow,  so  that  a  man  will  sink  up  to  the  knees — ^these,  having  crossed 
the  river  (says  the  Ethiopian  king),  I  subdued."  The  moimtains  are 
dearly  the  Samen,  and  the  river'is  the  Takkaszia 
(Clinton's  FaHiy  part  iL  p.  882.) 

ADYENTUBE  BAY  is  situated  on  the  east  coast  of  Brune  Island, 
in  43*  20'  S,  lat,  147'*  29'  E.  long.  This  island  lies  off  the  south  coast 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  at  a  little  distance  due  south  of  Hobart  Town. 
Adventure  Bay  was  first  discovered  hy^  Captain  Eumeaux  in  1773,  and 
was  named  by  him  after  the  ship  wmch  ne  commanded,  and  which 
formed  part  of  the  expedition  under  Captain  Cook.  The  anchoring 
ground  is  good  and  well  sheltered,  and  the  neighbouring  shore 
furnishes  abundance  of  wood  and  water,  which  are  easily  procured. 
At  the  head  of  the  bay  is  a  beautiful  sandy  beach,  two  miles  long^ 
fonned  by  particles  contiaually  washed  by  the  sea  from  a  very  fine 
white  sand-stone  that  boimds  the  shora  Behind  this  beadi  is  a  level 
plain,  containing  a  lake  with  braokish  water,  where  abundance  of 
Dream  and  trout  are  found.  The  shores  of  the  bay  in  other  parts  are 
hilly,  and  the  whole  district  is  very  thickly  wooded.  Kangaroos, 
crown  hawki^  crows,  paroquets,  pigeons,  and  a  variety  of  small  birds, 
frequent  the  woods,  which  are  auo  infested  by  laige  blaok  snakes  and 
lizards.  Insects  are  very  numerous  and  troublesome ;  among  these 
are  musquitoes  and  a  Itu^  black  ant,  the  pain  of  whose  bite  is  intoler- 
able for  a  short  time,  Tke  bay  is  visited  periodically  by  an  abundance 
of  "fish  of  various  kinds.  Adventure  Bay  was  visited  hj  Captain  Cook 
in  1777,  and  subsequently  (in  1788  and  1792)  by  Captain  Bligh,  for 
the  pumose  of  obtaining  W€K>d  and  water. 

^G^'AN  SEA,  the  ancient  name  of  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
now  called  the  Archipelago.  The  Turics  call  it  the  White  Sea,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Black  Sea.  The  ^gSBsn  Sea  was  bounded  N. 
by  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  W.  by  Qreece,  E.  by  Asia  Minor,  and  on  the 
S.  it  extended  to  Crete  and  Bhodes.  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
doubtfuL  Geographers  derive  it  from  different  iriandw,  or  places  on 
its  shores,  as  Mga,  JEgg,  .^gssa ;  or,  more  fabulously,  from  JBgBU^ 
queen  of  the  Amazons,  who  perished  there ;  or  frx)m  MgemB,  the 
mther  of  Theseus,  who  threw  himself  into  it ;  or  it  may  be  derived, 
according  to  some,  from  the  Greek' word  aiyb,  a  squall,  from  the 
violent  and  sudden  storms  whic3i  render  it  dangerous  to  sailors  even 
in  the  present  improved  state  of  nautical  science.  The  Etesian  or 
northerlv  winds  blow  with  great  fury  over  this  sea,  especially  about 
the  equmoxee.  It  contains  numerous  islands,  many  of  wMch  are 
undoubtedly  of  volcanic  origin.^  Of  these  the  more  southern  ar^ 
divided  into  two  groups,  one  called  the  Sporadee,  or  scattered  islands, 
lying  along  the  coast  of  Cima  and  Ionia ;  the  other  called  the  Cydades, 
or  circling  islands,  lying  off  the  coasts  of  Attica  and  Peloponnesus, 
from  which  they  were  separated  by«the  Myrio<m  Sea,  the  name  by 
which  that  portion  of  the  ^giean,  south  of  Eubcea,  Attica,  and 
Aigolis,  was  distinguished.  The  south-eastern  portion  of  the  iEgsean, 
lying  about  Icaria,  one  of  the  Sporades,  was  called  the  learian  Sea : 
tradition,  however,  derived  the  name  from  Icarus,  son  of  Dssdalus, 
who  was  said  to  have  fallen  into  it  The  northern  part  of  the  JSgsean, 
between  the  shores  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace  and  the  northern  coast 
of  the  island  of  Eubcoa,  was  called  the  Thraeian  Sea.  The  most 
southern  part,  extending  north  of*  Crete,  was  called  the  Cfretan  Sea. 
The  northern  part  of  the  JEgBOKH  contains  fewer,  but  larger  idanda ; 
the  principal  were  called  Chios,  Lesbos,  Lemnos,  Samothraoe,  Thasos, 
and  EuboML  At  the  north-east  comer,  it  communicates  with  the 
Propontis  (Sea  of  Marmara)  by  the  narrow  strait  called  the  Hdlespont, 
now  the  Dardanelles.    [Archifblaoo.1 

JEOtV^A  (Bghina),  an  island  in  the  Saronic  Gulf,  or  Gulf  of  ^figina, 
midway  between  the  coasts  of  Attica  and  the  Peloponnesus,  87*  43' 
N.  kt,  28*  27'  E.  long. 

Strabo  reckons  JE^ba  to  be  180  stadia  in  oiroumference,  which, 
allowing  nine  stadia  to  a  mile,  will  fall  considerably  short  of  the  truth, 
if  we  reckon  the  numerous  windings  of  the  coast  This  island  is  in 
shape  an  irregular  triangle  with  de  vertex  towards  the  south ;  the 
northern  side  is  between  7  and  8  miles  in  length,  the  eastern 
side  8,  and  the  western  side  about  7  nules.  The  coast  is  broken 
by  numerous  indentations,  but  none  of  them  deep.  The  island  is 
surrounded  by  numerous  rocks  and  shallows,  which  render  the 
approaches  difficult  The  western  part  of  the  island  is  a  plain,  which, 
though  stony,  produces  com.  A  conical  hill,  called  Mount  St-Elias, 
or  OroB^  with  its  ofibets,  occupies  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  and 
in  the  north-eastern  we  find  a  ridge,  which,  on  one  ot  its  eminencei^ 


has  the  remains  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Jimiter  FianhelltexTUL     In  the 
north-western  part  of  the  idand  there  stand  two  oolunms,  ona  of  which 
is  entire,  maikmg  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple,  with  the  nmxnm  of  'whidi 
we  are  unacquainted.    To  l^e  south  of  tliese  columns  the  idte  of  the 
ancient  chief  town,  also  called  JSgina,  is  distinctly  shown  by  tlie  rwmaiTw 
of  two  artificial  harbours,  which  have  been  formed,  as  was  nsiud  with 
the  Gkeeks,  by  projecting  moles,  with  a  narrow  entrance  betw^een  them. 
The  walls  on  the  land  side,  which  were  about  10  feet  tliick,  and 
flanked  with  towers,  can  be  traced  through  their  whole  extents     There 
were  probablv  three  principal  gates,  the  central  one  leading  to  the 
eminence  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  on  which  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  temple  stand.    This  temple  is  situated  amidst  pine  trees^ 
on  tiie  summit  of  a  mountain,  and  separated  by  a  narrow  rallej-  frpm 
the  hill  on  which  the  modem  town  of  Eghina  stand&    Tlie  position 
of  the  edifice  Ib  striking.    Placed  in  the  middle  of  the  gul(  it  offers  a 
panoramic  prospect  of  the  whole  bay.    Athens  and  its  Acropolis  are 
18  miles  distant  north-north-east,  and   the  towering  Acropolia  of 
Corinth  87  milee  to  the  north-west    The  sculptures  of  the  pediment 
were  discovered  in  1811,  and  are  now  preserved  at  Mxmich.      The 
subject  of  the  eastem  pediment  is  said  to  be  the  expedition  of  the 
^acidA  against  Troy  under  the  guidance  of  Athena ;  the    'western 
represents  the  contest  over  the  body  of  Patrodus.    There  are  casts  of 
these  sculptures  in  the  British  Museum.     Stackelbeig,  a  German 
writer,  in  his  work  on  the  temple  of  Phigalia  (1826),  states  tliat  this 
temple  was  dedicated  to  Athcou^  and  that  the  Panhell^um  was  on 
the  lofty  mountain  in  the  south  pf  the  island. 

Notlung  worth  mentioning  here  is  known  of  its  inhsbitants  before 
it  was  occupied  by  the  Achssi  ('  Siad,'  u.  662),  and  afterwards  by  some 
Dorians  from  Ai^ios.  Like  some  small  republics  of  modem  times, 
such  as  Qenoa  and  Venice,  .£gina  owed  its  importance  entirely  to  its 
naval  superiority ;  and  probably  owed  the  origin  of  its  greatnees  to  its 
security  and  centnl  position  as  an  emporium  or  mart  As  early  as 
Ra  668,  in  the  reign  of  Amaais,  before  any  town  of  European  Greece 
had  acquired  great  commercial  wealth,  we  find  that  iEgina  had  a 
^Kstory  establimed  in  Lower  Egypt  for  its  merchants.  In  that  oen- 
tory,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Aristotle,  this  little  spot  contained 
470,000  slaves.  This  number  is  certainly  extravagant;. but  we  may 
consider  it  as  indicatiDg  a  very  large  popidation.  JSgina  was  then  one 
of  the  great  centres  of  the  Mediterranean  commerce,  and  in  all 
probability  a  considerable  slave  mariiet 

When  Xerxes  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Dardanelles  in  the  year 
B.a  480,  with  his  enormous  army,  previous  to   crossing  over  into 
Europe,  he  saw,  says  Herodotus,  the  corn-fleet  sailing  by,  carrying  the 
harvests  of  the  fertile  regions  on  the  Black  Sea  to  the  reloponnesus  and 
^gina.    JSgina  had  veiy  eariy  a  silver  coinage,  and  many  of  its  coins 
still  exist    The  most  common  type  or  figure  on  one  side  is  the  sea- 
tortoise.    Strabo,  on  the  authority  of  E^orus,  states  that  Pheidon, 
king  of  Argos,  who  also  possessed  .^Sgina,  made  a  mint  for  silver  in 
that  islsnd  about  B.a  748 ;  and  it  was  a  tradition  among  the  Qreeks 
that,  as  early  as  that  period,  iEgina  was  the  centre  of  an  extensive 
commerce.    About  606  B.a  tiie  isginetans  held  the  empire  of  the  sea, 
and  in  the  war  of  Thebes  ugainst  Athens  at  this  date  mey  sided  with 
the  former,  and  ravaged  with  their  fleet  the  whole  coast  of  Attica. 
There  was  always  a  feud  between  Athens  and  JE^pxuk,  originating  in 
their  institutions,  those  of  .£gina  being  aristocratic,  and  those  of 
Athens  democratic.    When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece  B.a  480,  the  people 
of  JBgipA  took  a  brilliant  part  in  the  great  sea-fight  of  Salamis.    They 
sent  thirty  ships,  besides  those  which  guarded  their  own  island,  and 
were  allowed  to  have  acqtdtted  themselves  better  than  any  of  the  other 
Qreeks ;  thiS'drcumstanoe  tended  to  wipe  off  the  imputation  of  pre- 
vious treachery  to  the  common  cause,  of  which  they  were  apparently 
not  altogether  g^tiess.    This  event  may  be  fixed  as  the  latest  period 
of  their  great  prosperity,  which  had  probably  lasted  for  more  than  a 
centurv ;  and  we  must  merefore  assign  the  biulding  of  the  great  temple 
of  Jupiter  Panhell^nius  to  some  period  in  the  6th  century  before  our 
era.     We  ma^  indeed  almost  with  certainty  fix  it  beforo  B.o.  563, 
when  the  iBgmetans  built  a  tomple  to  their  great  national  god,  Jupiter, 
in  Egypt;  which  they  would  scarcely  have  done  beforo  they  had 
erected  one  at  home^    After  the  Persian  wars,  the  old  jealousies  of 
Athens  and  .ASgina  again  broke  out;    in  460  B.a  the  Athenians 
defeated  the  JS^etans  in  a  great  naval  battle,  and  laid  siege  to  their 
chief  town,  which  after  a  brave  defence  surrendered  in  456.    Finally, 
on  the  breaking, out  of  the  Peloponneaian  war  B.O.  481,  Athens  took 
jxMsession  of  the*  island,  and  expelled  the  iEginetans.    A  romnant  of 
them  was  restored  by  Lysander  at  the  dose  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
B.0. 404 ;  but  .figina  never  afterwards  recovered  its  importance^ 

The  temple  df  Jupiter  Panhell^nius,  beforo  referred  to,  or  the 
PanheU^nium  of  .figina,  as  it  is  often  called,  was  of  the  Oreek  Doric 
style  or  order,  and  of  the  arrangement  which  is  technically  termed 
hexastyle,  peripteral,  and  hypsethral ;  that  is,  it  had  a  portico  of  six 
columns  at  each  end,  and  ranges  of  twelve  oolumin  along  each  ride, 
the  columns  on  the  angles  being  counted  both  in  flank  and  in  front: 
internally  it  was  divided  into  what  may  be  termed  nave  and  aisles,  by 
two  ranges  of  columns,  the  space  between  which  was  uncovered.  The 
cell  or  body  of  the  temple  was  a  regular  parallelogram,  inclosed  by 
four  walls :  access  was  given  to  the  intonor  by  doors  in  the  cross- 
walls,  from,  inner  porticoes  formed  by  the  longitudinal  extension  of 
the  flank  walls^  the  projecting  shoulders  of  which  are  termed  aots!, 
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aod  b«tir«sn  wtuoh  two  columni  ■tend,  thai  fonmng  what  are  dJatia- 
gtuahsd  H  the  pronto*  and  aputhddamuB.  The  colomiu  of  the 
p«ri*tj1e  on  the  ai&M  atand  naarly  u  bz  from,  the  walla  ai  'tttey  do 
&DII1  each  other ;  and  on  the  Cronta,  the  apaoe  intemning  between 
the  out«  calumna  of  the  pdrtieua  and  poatloum  (to  tiM  l£e  Boniau 
taohnical  terma  bj  which  the  front  aiid  rear-front  pottiooea  an 
reapaetirelj  diatingoiahed),  and  the  inner  onea  ajid  their  antes,  of  the 
proaitM  and  opiathiidomua  nspectiTel;,  ia  Bomawhat  mare  than  a 
single  inlercolumniatian.  Thna,  a  kind  of  gallery  wu  formed  on  the 
floor  of  the  periityle  around  the  body.'of  the  temple,  and  tliiB  waa 
rttiaed  by  Uirea  deep  atm  from  a  neari;  lerel  platform  called  a 
perlbolui,  in  the  midat  of  whioh  the  temple  itood  ;  this  waa  partly 
newn  oat  of  the  native  rook,  and  partly  conalructed,  mud  a  low  waU 
or  parapet  girded  it  on  all  ndea.  The  temple  fronted  east  and  west, 
the  eaat  being  the  entranoe  front,  before  which  the  peribolua  extended 
itaalf  more  Uan  100  feet,  while  on  the  weet  it  wu  not  more  than  fiO 
feet  wide.  The  extreme  length  of  the  temple  in  boat,  meaaured  on 
the  face  of  the  loweat  atep  of  the  regular  atylolwto,  ia  49  feet  10-3 
inchaa,  and  in  flank  100  feet  T-T  inches  ;  and  on  the  floor  of  the  peri- 
style, that  ia,  at  the  edge  of  the  upper  atep  on  which  the  columna  lea^ 
the  comaponding  dimmaiona  ara,4S  feet2'2  inchei,  and  OS  feet.  The 
columna  of  the  periatyle  are  a  very  email  fraction  leas  than  3  feet  3*9 
inohee  in  diamato',  and,  including  their  oapital,  they  are  IT  ftet  S'4 
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fnehM  in  height ;  the  entablature,  without  Uie  crowning  moulding  of 
the  pediments,  ia  rather  more  than  two  diiunet«ra  of  a  colunm  in  height^ 
and  the  atjlobate  ia  3  feet  T'T  inchee  high,  or  an  oighti  more  than  one 
diameter.  The  beight  of  the  tympana  of  the  pedimenta  to  the  aoffit 
of  the  corona  was,  as  nearly  aa  it  can  be  detemmied,  one  diameter  and 
foui^fifthi,  and  that  of  the  pedimenti  to  their  ipicea,  two  diametera 
and  two-aixtha ;  tna-fcing  the  whole  height,  fnim  the  floor  of  the  perl- 
bolua  to  the  aoaimit  of  the  pediments,  35  feet  8  inches,  aboTe  which 


the  aorotMnm  rose  naariy  one  diameter,  or  about  three  feet  n 
Beth  the  tympana  were  highly  anriched  with  toolpturas. 

The  columna  of  the  FanheUdnium  an  nearly  Ave  diameters  ai 
half  in  height^  and  they  dini"'"!',  with  an  imperoeptible  dntaai 
(he  length  of  Um  ahaft,  eonaidecably  mora  than  one  (onrth — fro 
feet  2-0  inches  to  S  feet  I'S  inches:  In  tiie  poiatyle,  and  in 
pnmtoa  and  opiathMomosi  the  otdnnua  have  twso^  flnte^  v 
those  of  the  inner  hjiMsthial  ranges  have  only  sixteen. 

The  ardiiteotaire  of  the  FanheU&uQtD  indicates  an  earlier  date  < 
that  of  tile  Athenian  temples  of  the  age  of  Pericles ;  but  it  w 
hardly  lead  tl*  ao  &r  back  aatheearly  peitof  the  Sth  oantnry  bi 
Christ,  thongji  it  i*  not  all  inorauistent  with  tlwt  period.  Somewr 


have  TCAlTed  the  eiectltion  of  the  soulpturce  which  belonged  to  the 
Fanhell^uiD  to  the  latter  part  of  the  sanv  century ;  but  there  ia 
nothing  in  the  reasoning  b;  wiiioh  they  oome  to  that  ccncluaioa  which 
will  not  admit  of  these  scnlpturea  being  referred  to  a  remoter  period. 

The  mbjofaied  aketch  represoitH  ths  temple  in  its  preacot  state.  It 
ia  takai  on  tbeweat  front,  looking  eaatward  and  northward;  the  walla 
are  thrown  down,  though  their  site  ia  not  obliterated.  The  ^o 
Golninna  in  the  fiire^und  are  all  that  remain  of  the  west  portico,  M0 
the  two  oouplaa  which  aopear  within  the  external  peristyle  are  those 
of  the  apiath6domuB  and  pronlos.  The  Saronic  Oolf  and  tiu  moun- 
tains of  Attioa  are  seoj  frxnn  the  site  of  the  temple. 

This  sketch,  with  the  foregoing  aleration,  was  furnished  by  Hr.  W. 
Jenkins,  jun.,  architect,  who  made  the  original  drawings  and  actual 
measurements  of  the  remaini  on  the  spot,  in  October,  1820. 

^QIUM.       [AOBMA.] 

^QYPT.    fEarPT.] 

^LIA.  CAFITOLI'NA,  a  name  given  to  Jerasslsm  in  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Hadriao,  who,  finding  the  Jews  very  reatleea  and  unruly 
subjecU,  tickted  them  as  rerolted  people,  and  took  poesesaion  of  the 
capital,  Jerusalem,  from  which  the  Jews  were  excluded  under  pain  of 
death.  Some  Boman  oolonista  were  sent  to  Jerusalem,  which  received 
ths  Dsme  of  jElia  Capitolina ;  .£lia,  from  .£liui,  one  of  the  names  of 
Hadrian;  and  Capitolina,  frvm  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus, 
which  was  bnilt  on  or  near  the  Holy  Honnt. 

The  fonnding  of  a  new  town,  and  the  desssraUon  of  the  holy  places, 
led  pnibaUy  to  th»  wars  in  trUoh  Barohochebaa  headed  the  Jews,  snd 
which  wwe  «a  deatradive  to  the  nation  aa  their  former  reostanee  to 
Titua.  Theoune  of  .fliaCniitolinaoontinuedin  common  naeamong 
the  Oreeka  and  Romans  tdll  the  time  of  the  Christian  emperors. 
(Ifannert,  ■  Byrien,'  p.  216;  Schloassr,  '  Univenal  History,' vol.  iiL 
part  1.)  SbtmbI  ooins  of  Hadrian  still  exist,  which  refer  to  the  colony 
asUbliihed  by  ths  empsror.  They  bear  on  one  aide  the  head  of 
Hadrian,  and  on  the  other  a  Juinter  seated  between  two  flgurea,  or  an 
eagls  parceled  in>on  a  thunder-bolt,  with  an  inscription,  >  COL.  An. 
Cu-.'    (VaUUnt's  A^tmusMKi.) 

^O'lilANS,  the  name  of  one  of  those  various  peoples  whom  we  are 
aoonstomad  to  class  under  the  general  utpallation  of  Ore^s,  We 
tiaoe  the  name  of  jBolians  to  ThsMsly,  their  primitive  abod^  aa  far  as 
we  know,  when  they  ^>pear  to  have  beeo  doaelr  related  to  the 
Phthiotia  AchMtna  of  the  aame  connliy.  Ths  Aohtai  of  the  Pelopon- 
neau*  (the  Aoht^  of  Homer)  wera  also  Hmmjn^  uid  in  fact  part  of 
the  JBoliaas ;  and  ths  great  emigratian,  onnmonlj  called  the  JBoUaa, 
waa  an  amigratiiHi  of  Achoan  people.  It  aeems  jvobable  that  the 
emigration  from  the  PekjMnuiaaaa  oommenoad  before  the  Dorian 
invsBon,  or  return  of  the  Htraelldv,  as  it  ia  often  called,  which  ciiued 
so  great  a  ravolntion  In  the  Fsninaola ;  bnt  it  cannot  be  donbted  Utat 
this  avmt,  which  took  place  80  yeara  after  the  war  of  Troy,  or  B.C.  1 1 01, 
oontiibnted  stiU  ftirtlker  to  the  AchMn  or  .£ollan  emi^^ation  under 
Fenthilns,tbe  son  of  Orestek,  and  others  of  iigamemnon's  descendants. 
Strabo  scts  that  the  A>lian  settlements  in  Ana  were  four  generations 
prior  to  ttioaa  called  the  Ionian.    The  SoUta  colonies  on  the  Aaiatio 


l^  a  diStoent  people ;  which  wonld  be  a  proof,  if  any  wen 
that  the  raoe  of  new  aettlen  came  aftsr  his  time.  There  w 
citieB  or  slatss  inehided  in  ths  older  Bettlementa  In  that  tract  of  Asia 
Minor  on  the  Agaan,  which  waa  known  in  Oreek  geography  bj  the 
nanw  cf  XoHm,  uid  linined  a  part  of  the  anbaequeat  U^ei  division  of 
Ufsik  Sn^ma,  one  of  them,  which  eariy  Ml  into  the  hands  of  the 
Ionian^  the  neigfabonn  of  the  .£<diana,  still  axista  nearly  on  the  dd 
qiot,  irith  axaotly  the  aame  nam^  thoa  adding  one  to  the  many 
instaoosB  of  the  dnrahle  imprsadon  made  by  Gnek  «olonisla  wherever 
Uw  settled. 

Bnt  beddea  Uieae  twelve  statea^  moat  of  which  were  near  the  coast, 
tbase  were  many  ,£(dian  towns  fonnded  by  the  tww  oomers  along  the 
HsDsapont,  the  rsnge  of  the  Ida  nunmtaina^  and  on  the  eoast  of  Thnoe. 

The  tiBme.£olio  i«  often  spiled  to  a  branch  or  dialect  of  the  Greek 
language;  bnt  we  do  not  possess  any  entire  work  written  in  it.  It 
qiproaohed  neanat  to  the  Doric  dialect  as  it  was  spoken  in  most 
parts  of  the  Feloponnesos  after  the  great  Dorian  invaaion  already 


SSTUASLY,  a  geogr^hjod  tsnn  which  Bgniflcs  a  wide  opsnii^  at 
the  monUi  of  a  river,  in  which  the  tide  rises  and  IbIIb.  ^ras,  the 
outlet  of  tiie  Heney  at  Liverpool,  that  of  the  Hnmbet  at  Hull,  and 
the  Solway  ^tb,  may  be  called  nstuaiies.  The  word  is  derived  frvm 
Uie  Latin  ostet,  *  a  violent  motion  of  ssa-water.' 

JBTHIOFIA.    [See  Ethioku.] 

.fiTNA,  a  oelebrated  voloino,  the  latxest  in  Bnrope,  is  sib 
tba  north-eaatsra  part  df  the  island  of  Sidly,  near  the  s< 
betwMu  the  riven  Cantan  aad  aimato,  which  uisariyindose  it  ■ 
land  aida.  It  waa  called  by  the  Aiab^  after  the  oonaueet  of  the 
island, /(M-ea-iVar,  or 'Mountain  of  Fin:'  the  modem  Sicilians  call 
it  Hongib«ilo,  whidi  ia  evidently  derived  fr<om  the  Italian  JfonCe  and 
the  Arabic  JtM,  both  aignilVing  mountain.  The  division  of  Sidly  in 
whidi  iBtaa  ia  ntnated  is  caUMVal  Dainone,  in  allnaion  to  the  popular 
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generally  level  at  the  top,  except  towards  their  termination  between 
the  two  rivers,  where  they  approach  their  junction,  and  in  these  parts 
they  gradually  grow  lower.  Though  the  soil  is  chiefly  rocky,  it  is  of 
good  quality,  and  produces  pulse,  tobacco,  cotton,  maize,  and  other 
grains.  There  are  trees  about  the  numerous  villagea  There  are 
other  tracts  which  are  without  villages  or  trees,  but  they  supply  pas- 
ture to  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  except  towards  the  west,  where  the 
country  is  ovei-grown  with  jungle ;  some  tracts  produce  only  aloes  and 
stunted  acacias.  The  steep  sides  of  the  valleys  also  are  usually  clad 
with  jungle.  About  15  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Jamma  the  table- 
land takes  the  form  which  is  expressed  by  this  term.  There  are  a 
few  hiUs  dispersed  over  ity  but  in  general  it  stretches  away  to  the 
watershed  between  the  Hawdsh  and  the  Jamma,  either  in  a  level  plain 
or  with  an  undulating  surface.  Near  the  watershed  itself,  or  upon  it, 
isolated  high  hills  and  short  ridges  again  make  their  app^utmce,  but 
they  do  not  rise  to  a  great  elevation,  except  the  Qarra  Gorpha  ridge 
and  Mount'Finfinni.  But  towards  the  source  of  the  Haw^sh  and 
between  it  and  the  mouth  of  the  Jamma,  the  country  is  more  broken. 
Thegreater*part  of  the  eastern  district  of  the  table-land  is  destitute'of 
trees  and  bushes.  Some  tracts  are  partly  cultivated  and  partly  used 
as  pasture-ground,  but  others  are  entirely  left  to  the  herds  and  flocks, 
cultivation  being  limited  to  the  hills  and  the  higher  tracts  surrounding 
their  bases.  In  these  parts  also  many  of  the  rivers  are  dry  for  two  or 
three  months  in  the  year.  The  western  districts  of  the  table*land, 
which  have  a  more  uneven  surface,  are  well  watered,  as  the  rivers 
flow  all  the  year  round.  These  districts  are  covered  alternately  with 
forests  of  high  trees  and  by  grassy  plains  without  bushes.  In 
approaching  the  sources  of  the  Hawdsh  the  whole  country  is  almost 
one  forest,  the  haxmt  of  elephants  and  buffaloes. 

Our  information  respecting  the  southern  declivity  of  the  table-land 
of  Southern  Shoa  is  very  scanty.  But  it  is  known  that  near  the 
watershed  between  the  Jamma  and  the  Hawish  rivers,  it  descends 
with  a  gentle  slope  resembling  a  slightly  incHned  plain.  It  is  however 
not  improbable  that  near  the  banks  of  the  Hawkish  a  steep  descent 
may  exist,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  river  at  Kelka  Kuya,  where 
it  is  traversed  by  the  caravan  road  from  the  harbour  of  Tajurra  to 
Ankdbar,  is  less  than  2200  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  certainly  from 
5000  to  6000  feet  below  the  watershed  on  the  table-land.  There  are 
a  few  high  hills  or  mountains  dispersed  over  the  slope,  among  which 
the  most  elevated  are  Mount  Knloto,  Hotmt  Sekudla,  and  Mount 
Ferrer.  Considerable  tracts  are  well  cultivated  and  studded  with 
villages,  but  more  detailed  information  is  still  wanting,  as  this  part 
of  the  table-land  has  hardly  been  seen  by  Europeans.  We  do  not 
even  know  if  the  mountains  which  extend  southward  from  Ankdbar 
into  the  province  of  Bulga  constitute  only  the  edge  of  the  table-land, 
or  are  a  ridge  which  on  both  sides,  on  the  west  and  east,  is  bounded 
by  a  low  country  along  its  base.  The  course  of  the  rivers  favours  the 
first  supposition. 

The  eastern  edge  of  the  table-land  of  Shoa,  from  the  town  of 
Ank6bar  northward  to  a  distance  of  about  50  miles,  is  well  known ; 
it  rises  with  a  stelnp  ascent  from  the  low  coimtry  west  of  the  Hawdsh 
river,  which  is  only  about  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  to  an  elevation 
of  from  8000  to  9000  feet  The  whole  ascent  does  not  appear  to 
occupy  more  than  eight  or  ten  miles  in  width ;  to  the  west  of  it  the 
country  continues  for  a  considerable  distance  at  the  same  elevation. 
The  town  of  Angolalla,  which  is  several  miles  from  the  edge,  is  8564 
feet  above  the  sea-lovel,  and  surrounded  by  a  plain  intersected  by  hills 
and  rivulets.  The  ascent  is  best  known  between  the  Melka  Kuya  and 
Ank6bar ;  the  distance  in  a  straight  line  is  about  30  miles.  In  the 
first  ten  miles  from  the  river  the  country  contains  several  plains  of 
moderate  extent,  divided  from  one  another  by  low  hills ;  the  level 
tracts  are  generally  destitute  of  grass  and  water,  and  the  higher  parts 
clothed  with  jungle,  in  which  sheep  and  goats  find  pasture.  At 
Atkonti  the  country  begins  to  rise,  but  in  the  next  ten  miles  it  hardly 
attains  an  elevation  of  more  than  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  This  tract 
is  tiiickly  wooded,  and  between  the  trees  the  socotrine  aloe  completely 
covers  the  ground.  The  lower  tracts  between  the  hills  are  cultivated 
to  a  small  extent.  In  the  last  ten  miles  the  coimtry  rises  to  more  than 
8000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  town  of  Ankdbar  being  8198  feet  above  it, 
cr  about  700  feet  higher  than  the  city  of  Mexico,  wMch  is  7i68  feet 
above  the  sea ;  but  Ank<5bar  is  on  the  declivity,  and  the  table-land  is 
400  feet  above  it.  This  steeper  part  of  the  ascent  is  vexr  broken  and 
hilly,  consisting  of  a  succession  of  valleys  and  steep  hiUs,  which  are 
partly  wooded  and  partly  cultivated ;  the  soil  must  be  rich  consider- 
mg  the  vigorous  vegetation  which  it  shows.  The  villages  are  small, 
but  numerous ;  they  consist  of  a  few  houses,  which  have  a  circular 
form,  with  a  conical  roof,  and  are  perched  on  the  sides  or  summits  of 
the  hilla 

In  proceeding  northward  along  the  ascent,  it  preserves  the  same 
f eatiues,  except  that  from  time  to  time  a  valley  is  met  with  of  moderate 
width,  and  of  superior  fertility  to  the  adjacent  tracts.  There  are  also 
extensive  tracts  which  are  mere  wastes ;  they  are  generally  more  level 
than  the  other  parts  of  the  ascent^  and  covered  with  bushes  and  her- 
baceous plants  or  woods  of  acacia ;  in  some  places  thero  are  forests  of 
acacias,  kolquols,  and  euphorbias.  Where  these  level  tracts  are  at  a 
eonsiderable  elevation  above  the  countxy  at  the  base  of  the  descent^  they 
suffer  from  want  of  water ;  and  where  they  are  much  lower,  they  are 
intersected  by  numerous  waterpourses  and  interspersed  with  swamps, 


The  edge  of  the  table-land  is  hilly,  rising  and  descending  altemsiely. 
In  the  depressions  the  ground  is  swampy  or  springy,  and  here  are  the 
sources  of  the  rivers  which  descend  to  the  ^tst  and  west.  In  mAny 
places  this  edge  is  much  higher  than  the  town  of  Ankdbar,  wbicb.  is 
proved  by  the  difference  in  the  degrees  of  cold,  and  by  the  vegetation, 
which  near  the  highest  part  of  the  rocky  masses  consists  only  of  fir, 
heath,  and  fern.  Some  high  mountains  rise  above  the  ascent^  axnon^ 
which  Mount  Emmamret,  a  few  miles  N.N.E.  of  Ankdbar,  rises  to  a 
considerable  elevation,  but  probably  not  above  the  line  of  trees,  which 
is  about  11,000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

*  It  is  not  known  how  far  this  steep  ascent  of  the  table-land  oontiriiies 
to  the  north.  It  certainly  extends  from  Ank6bar  to  Kok  Fara,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  50  miles,  and  probably  to  Antziokia,  35  miles  farther, 
but  in  the  parallel  of  Lake  Haik  ^10**  25'  N.  lat.)  it  appears  that  the 
country  lowers  on  both  sides  of  the  watershed  with  a  long  and  gexitle 
slope.  Krapf,  who  passed  over  this  country,  does  not  speak  of  any 
dimculties.  It  cannot  be  urged  against  this  supposition,  that  the 
watershed  lies  on  the  table-land,  and  that  the  descent  from  it  is  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  it  farther  to  the  east ;  for  Krapf  expressly 
states  that  the  climate  grew  much  warmer  as  he  descended  from  the 
watershed  eastward;  but  he  also  says  that  several  lofty  iaolate<l 
mountains  were  observed  on  or  near  the  watershed,  among  whioh 
Moimt  Sako  rises  above  the  rest 

The  country  which  lies  contiguous  to  the  steep  ascent  of  the  table- 
land (from  9°  SO' to  11**  N.  lat)  on  the  west  continues  for  a  short 
distance  to  preserve  the  elevation  of  the  edge,  and  then  slopes  gently 
to  the  west   The  surface  is  generally  level,  forming  plains  interspersecl 
with  small  hills  or  short  low  ridges;  these  plains  however  rise  in 
elevation  as  they  proceed  northward,  and  as  they  approach  Antziokia 
their  surface  is  rather  hUly  than  undulating.    The  most  remarkable 
features  of  this  northern  table-land  of  Shoa  are  the  deep  depressionii 
in  whidi  the  rivers  run ;  for  a  distance  of  several  miles  from  the 
watershed  they  run  in  deep  valleys,  but  farther  on  they  fall  down  in 
cataracts  several  hundred  feet  high  into  deep  basins,  and  below  these 
basins  they  continue  to  flow  between  steep  and   lofty  banks;  the 
descent  to  them  is  frequently  500  or  even  1000  feet  The  valley  through 
which  the  Elachena,  an  affluent  of  the  Wanchit,  runs  is  3000  feet 
below  the  upper  edge  of  its  banks  and  the  general  level  of  the  country, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  Krapf.    How  far  this  peculiarity  of  the 
river-valleys  continues  westward  is  not  known,  as  the  whole  country 
to  the  banks  of  the  Ab^  river,  which  is  about  80  miles  distant  from 
the  region  just  described,  has  never  been  visited  by  any  European ; 
but  as  the  country  near  the  banks  of  the  Abdi  la  also  several  thousand 
feet  above  its  bed,  it  is  probable  that  these  deep  valleys  continue 
through  the  whole  width  of  the  region.     These  valleys  are  generally 
well  wooded ;  but  the  table-lands  between  them  are  destitute  of  trees 
and  bushes,  and  are  only  used  as  pasture-ground,  though  they  have  a 
deep  black  soil  of  great  fertility,  which  is  proved  by  the  abundant 
crops  obtained  from  the  fields  at  the  base  and  on  the  declivities  of 
the  small  hills,  which  occur  everywhere,  and  in  some   places    in 
considerable  ntmibers.    The  grains  and  pulse  which  are  principally 
cultivated  are  wheat,  barley,  peas,  and  hogs'  beans.  Cotton,  maize,  and 
many  other  plants  do  not  succeed  on  account  of  the  cold,  which  proves 
the  great  elevation  of  this  part  of  the  table-land.     No  domestic 
animals  are  so  well  suited  to  this  coimtry  as  a  kind  of  black  sheep, 
of  which  there  are  nimierous  flocks. 

North  of  11°  N.  lat  the  table-land,  as  already  observed,  slopes  down 
to  the  east  and  west  The  scanty  information  which  we  possess  about 
this  country  is  not  sufficient  to  give  us  a  general  idea  of  its  character. 
It  was  traversed  under  very  im&vourable  circumstances  by  Krapf, 
who  informs  us  that  several  liigh  moimtains  rise  on  the  watershed, 
but  i^ere  he'  crossed  it  there  were  two  valleys  separated  at  their 
upper  extremities  by  a  ridge  of  no  great  elevation.  The  western 
valley,  called  Totola,  from  a  celebrated  market-plaoe  there,  is  inter- 
sected by  the  river  Gherddo,  an  affluent  of  the  Bashilo,  and  on  both 
sides  inclosed  by  a  range  of  hills  partly  covered  with  juniper^rees. 
On  these  hills  Uiere  are  many  hamlets  and  villages.  The  valley  is 
wide  and  well  cultivated;  the  surface  is  irrigated  artificially  from  the 
river,  and  as  the  elevation  above  the  sea  is  considerable,  the  air  is  cool 
even  in  summer.  The  eastern  valley  is  watered  by  the  Berkona,  an 
affluent  of  the  Hawdsh ;  as  several  bills  are  dispersed  over  the  adja- 
cent country,  it  does  not  form  a  regular  valley ;  the  soil  is  black,  of 
groat  fertility,  rich  in  wood,  and  grass  for  cattle ;  in  many  parts  it  is 
well  cultivated,  and  as  maize  and  cotton  are  grown,  it  is  evident  that 
it  must  be  much  lower  than  the  country  on  the  other  side  of  the 
watershed — a  fact  which  is  expressly  stated  by  Krapf. 

The  country  west  of  the  watershed  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Bashilo, 
an  affluent  of  the  Abdi,  and  extending  to  the  high  ranges  that  sur- 
roimd  the  sources  of  the  Takkaezie,  is  probably  the  most  elevated 
portion  of  the  table-land  of  Abyssinia.  It  comprehends  the  imcient 
province  of  Amhara,  and  is  now  in  possession  of  the  independent 
tribes  of  the  WoUo  Gkillas.  Though  there  are,  according  to  Elrapf, 
very  mountainous  regions  among  the  WoUo  tribes,  the  country  is  in 
genend  level ;  there  are  some  pkuns  of  considerable  extent  on  which 
only  {^few  single  hills  are  found,  whilst  in  other  places  ridges  of  hiUs 
traverse  the  coimtry,  and  some  summits  rise  to  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion above  the  base.  The  rivers  run  through  bottoms  which  are 
bounded  by  steep  |x>pky  masses,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  their  beds 
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are  bo  much  depressed  below  the  general  level  of  the  country  aa  they 
are  farther  south.  Some  of  the  plains  are  complete  wildcmessos, 
whilst  others  make  good  pastures,  and  in  some  places  are  well  oulti* 
vated;  but  only  barley  is  grown.  Sheep  are  most  numerous,  and 
especially  that  kind  whose  skin  is  called  lovisa,  which  seems  to  be 
peculiar  to  this  region.  The  wool  is  of  a  black  colour,  and  about  18 
inches  in  length.  The  people  take  great  care  of  these  animals  lest 
they  should  get  too  fat,  for  then  the  wool  folia  off.  They  are  placed 
on  stands  and  cleaned  every  day  with  water,  and  fed  with  roasted 
barley  and  other  food.  A  skin  of  good  quality  is  sold  for  a  dollar 
and  upwards,  which  is  a  very  huge  sum  in  that  country.  These  skins 
are  worn  by  the  warriors,  and  give  them  a  very  martial  appearance. 

The  country  which  lies  east  of  the  watershed  is  in  possession  of  a 
tribe  called  Vejjoo  or  Yechoo,  whom  Bruce  considered  to  be  a  tribe 
of  the  Gklla ;  but  Krapf,  who  traversed  the  whole  of  their  country 
from  south  to  north,  says  expressly  that  the  Yejjoo  are  not  Gallas  nor 
pagans.  They  speak  the  Amhario  language,  and  all  of  them  are  either 
Christians  or  Mohammedans :  their  features  differ  from  those  of  the 
Oallas,  and  resemble  those  of  the  Abyssinians.  Near  the  southern 
extrexnity  of  their  country  is  Lake  Haik,  whose  circumference  may 
be  about  46  miles.  Its  g^reatest  extent  is  from  east  to  west.  On  the 
south  and  east  it  is  surrounded  by  high  and  steep  hills,  but  on  the 
north  and  west  by  a  low  level  country.  In  the  lake  is  an  elevated 
island,  on  which  a  famous  monastery  is  built.  Krapf  estimated  its 
elevation  at  5000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  found  the  climate  very 
agreeable.  The  country  of  the  Yejjoos  is  an  immense  plain,  which 
inclines  towards  the  east,  as  the  courses  of  the  rivers  evidently  show ; 
but  it  becomes  higher  as  it  proceeds  northward  to  the  central  table> 
land  of  Woffla.  Several  offsets  from  the  higher  country  west  t)f  it 
advance  some  distance  into  the  plain,  and  render  it  hilly  in  some 
places.  In  the  southern  district  the  climate  is  very  temperate,  and 
cotton  and  maize  are  grown  to  a  great  extent ;  but  as  we  approach 
the  table-land  of  Woffla  a  great  degree  of  cold  is  experienced.  Though 
the  soil  is  in  general  fertile,  with  the  exception  of'  a  few  tracts  which 
are  covered  with  sand  and  have  a  scanty  vegetation,  a  very  large 
portion  is  a  wilderness  overgrown  vrith  acacia  trees  and  bushes,  and 
the  cultivated  districts  are  few  and  far  from  one  another.  Water  is 
very  abundant,  except  in  the  most  northern  district,  which  lies  con- 
tiguous to  the  table>land  of  Woffla. 

The  table-land  of  Shoa  has  two  rainy  seasons.  January  appears  to 
be  the  only  month  in  which  the  weather  is  always  fine  and  no  rain 
falls.  The  shorter  rainy  season  commences  in  the  middle  of  February 
and  lasts  till  the  end  of  April  In  the  beginning  the  rains  are  slight, 
but  they  increase  in  Mevch  and  A|nril,  when  diowers  occur  nearly 
every  day,  and  heavy  rains  with  thunder  and  lightning  are  frequent. 
In  May  and  the  early  part  of  June  only  a  few  showers  £e^  but  towards 
the  end  of  June  the  longer  rainy  season  sets  in,  which  lasts  till  the 
middle  of  September.  In  this  season  it  rains  every  nighty  and  often 
during  the  day,  and  the  rains  are  generally  heavy.  After  the  middle 
of  September  only  occasional  showers  occur,  and  a  heavy  fall  of  rain 
is  a  rare  occurrence. 

The  table-land  of  Abyssinia  is  distinguished  from  all  other  elevated 
table-lands  by  the  great  depression  of  the  valleys  in  which  the  water- 
courses are.  Some  of  the  rivers  run  for  the  greater  part  of  their 
course  in  valleys  many  hundred  and  even  thousand  feet  below  the 
general  level  of  the  country :  others  are  not  much  depressed  in  the 
interior  of  the  high  plains,  but  many  miles  before  they  reach  the 
lower  country  they  b^in  to  sink  deeper ;  and  where  they  leave  it, 
their  level  is  many  hundred  feet  below  the  contiguous  plains.    It  is 

Srobable,  from  the  formation  of  the  valleys,  that  the  waters  themselves 
ave  scooped  out  these  deep  and  narrow  depressions.  As  such  a 
phenomenon  is  not  observed  in  other  table-lands  of  the  globe,  we  must 
suppose  that  the  rocks  of  which  the  elevated  masses  are  composed  are 
of  a  softer  nature  than  elsewhere,  and  that  they  more  easily  yield  to 
the  force  of  running  waters.  These  rivers  exhibit  another  remarkable 
phenomenon  in  their  quick  rise  and  fall.  After  a  heavy  fall  of  rain 
the  Takkaarae  rises  5  feet  in  one  hour ;  and  when  the  rains  continue, 
it  rises  to  20  feet  above  its  conomon  leveL  But  in  one  or  two  days 
the  water  has  run  off,  and  the  river  fallen  to  its  common  leveL  A 
similar  phenomenon  has  been  observed  in  other  rivers.  Dr.  Beke  states 
that  after  a  shower  of  rain  he  saw  the  waters  of  a  small  river,  the 
Giua,  come  down  from  the  moimtains  in  one  large  wave,  which  raised 
the  level  of  the  river  at  least  one  foot  as  it  descended.  In  June,  1842, 
the  Abii  suddenly  rose  3  feet,  in  consequence  of  a  violent  storm 
which  had  happened  the  previous  night ;  but  the  following  day  it  fell 
again  to  its  level.  When  travellers  come  to  a  laige  river,  and  find  that 
it  has  risen  so  as  to  be  unfordable,  they  are  not  embarrassed  by  this 
circumstance :  they  have  only  to  wait  24  hours,  or  a  little  longer,  when 
it  becomes  again  fordabla  The  Abii  is  passed  at  two  places  by  bridges, 
but  there  are  no  other  bridges  in  the  country. 

Productions. — Though  Abyssinia  is  situated  between  the  tropics,  its 
productions  rather  resemble  those  of  the  temperate  zone,  to  which  its 
climate,  with  the  exception  of  the  rainy  season,  bears  a  great  resem- 
blance, on  account  of  the  elevation  above  the  sea-level.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  the  vegetable  products.  None  of  the  grains 
of  India  are  found  here,  with  the  exception  of  the  neur  {SeMmum 
orientale)t  a  small  grain  which  resembles  the  raggy  of  the  table-land 
of  Deocan ;  but  it  is  scarce.    The  other  grains  are  wheat  and  barley. 


the  latter  grown  most  extensively,  as  it  is  the  only  com  given  to 
horses  and  mules :  oats  are  not  cultivated,  though  large  tracts  in  the 
Plain  of  Mi^oha  are  covered  with  wild  oats.  Indian  com  is  grown  in 
many  places,  especially  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  table-land,  as  in  the 
Plain  of  Qondar  and  in  the  country  of  the  Yejjoos ;  and  in  some 
places  durrha  {ffolctu  Sorghum)  and  tokusaa,  a  kind  of  Eleusine. 
From  this  grain  two  crops  are  annually  obtained  as  a  general  rule, 
especially  where  the  fields  can  be  irrigated.  The  leguminous  vege- 
tables which  are  most  extensively  grown  are  teff  (Poa  AhystirUca), 
beans,  lupines,  lentils,  and  a  kind  of  vetch,  which  is  eaten.  A  plant, 
nuck  {Polymnia  frondoaa),  is  much  cultivated  for  the  seed,  from 
which  a  bad  oil  is  extracted.  Qarlick,  onions,  and  capsicums  are 
extensively  used.  The  flax  plant  is  cultivated  in  a  few  places,  but 
another  species  is  grown  exclusively  for  the  seed,  which,  when 
parched,  is  eaten  by  the  lower  classes.  There  are  some  small  planta- 
tions of  coffee,  but  the  produce  is  not  valued,  because  it  is  much 
inferior  to  that  which  is  imported  from  Eaffa.  Cotton  is  grown  in 
the  lower  parte  of  the  country,  as  in  the  provinces  of  Shiri,  Waldubba, 
and  Walkkeit)  and  in  the  country  of  the  Yejjoos.  Excellent  grapes 
grow  at  the  foot  of  the  rocky  masses  to  the  east  of  Lake  Zana. 

The  most  useful  wild  plants  are  the  sycamore ;  iheShamnut  nabiOf 
whose  nuts  are  edible ;  and  PhytolcKca  Abymniea,  the  seed-pods  of 
which  are  used  as  soap. 

The  domestic  animals  consist  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  mules, 
and  asses.  The  Sanga  oxen  are  found  in  the  countries  south  of 
Antdlo,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  great  size  of  their  horns,  which 
sometimes  are  nearly  4  feet  long.  There  is  also  the  black  sheep, 
from  which  the  skin  called  lovisa  is  obtained,  and  which  has  been 
mentioned  before.  The  Abyssinians  keep  a  strong  and  swift  kind  of 
dogs,  which  are  employed  in  the  chase. 

Wild  animals  are  very  numerous :  there  are  lions,  elephants,  and 
buffaloes.  Tigers  are  not  found,  but  several  species  of  leopard,  as 
the  common  leopard  and  the  black  leopard,  the  skin  of  which  fetches 
a  high  price  in  uie  country,  and  is  worn  by  the  governors  of  provinces. 
There  are  also  lynxes,  lion-cats,  leopard-cats,  and  the  wild  cats.  There 
are  also  hyenas  (Hycma  croctUa),  a  small  species  of  fox  on  the  table- 
land of  Woffla,  and  the  jackal 

The  laiger  quadrupeds  are  only  found  in  the  wildernesses  which 
lie  along  &e  northern  and  southern  boundary  of  the  country.  Ele- 
phants and  buffaloes  are  very  numerous ;  the  two-homed  rhinoceros 
IS  not  so  common;  and  giraffes  appear  only  along  the  northern 
border.  In  the  low  coimtry  at  the  base  of  the  table-land  of  Shoa  a 
wild  animal  of  the  ox  kind  is  foimd,  which  is  called  b^eza,  and  has 
erect  horns.  In  the  same  country  there  are  zebras,  quaggas,  wild 
asses,  and  elephants.  There  are  several  species  of  antelopes,  among 
which  the  madoqua  {Aniilope  aaltana),  the  smallest  of  the  homed 
animals,  not  lax^ger  than  an  English  hare,  and  the  Antilope  Sommerinffii, 
Two  kinds  of  boars,  the  Phascochcerut  jEUani  and  anoUier  species,  are 
common  in  some  of  the  wooda  There  are  various  kinds  of  quadru- 
mana^  as  Oynocephalus  babuinutf  the  Oynocephalus  hamadrycUf  and  the 
Oolobus  guereza  (RUppel).  Of  smaller  animals  there  are  porcupines, 
rock-rabbits,  ground-squirrels,  ferrets,  polecats,  and  otters. 

Fowls  are  generally  kept.  There  are  several  species  of  eagles,  the 
Oypattus  barbatus,  and  also  several  kinds  of  vultures.  On  the  high 
mountains  of  Semien  are  Alpine  ravens  (Pprrhocorax  grcxulus).  Riippel 
notices  three  kinds  of  parrots,  PsUtacus  LevaHlantiif  P.  TarantOf  and  P. 
Meyeri,  In  Tigr<S  there  are  herons  and  hombilla  The  Egyptian  goose 
and  a  species  of  duck,  with  several  other  kinds  of  water-fowl,  frequent 
the  swamps  and  lakes.  Guinea-fowls,  red-legged  partridges,  quails, 
snipes,  larks,  and  pigeons  abound  all  through  the  country :  among  the 
latter  is  the  Colwmba  AbyuimeOt  whose  beautiful  yellow  colour  shades 
off  into  purple.    There  is  also  a  beautiful  species  of  Mtueicapa. 

Hippopotami  are  abundant  in  Lake  Zana  and  the  larger  rivers, 
where  many  are  killed  annually  for  their  flesh  and  hides.  Crocodiles 
are  probably  not  found  in  the  waters  of  Abyssinia.  Bees  are  so  com- 
mon that  honey  is  very  abundant^  and  this  prevents  the  importation 
of  sugar.  Locusts  frequently  lay  waste  the  fields :  they  are  most 
numerous  on  the  table-land  of  Tigr^  :  other  parts  of  the  country  do 
not  seem  to  suffer  much  from  them. 

Abyssinia  is  poor  in  minerals.  Qold  has  occasionally  been  found. 
The  mountains  of  Lasta  are  rich  in  iron-ore,  which  is  worked,  and 
appears  to  be  of  good  quality.  The  great  salt-plain  which  lies  between 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  table-land  of  Tigr^  belongs  partly  to  the  sovereign 
of  Tigr^,  and  immense  quantities  of  rock-salt  are  annually  taken  from 
it  and  imported  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  it  is  not  only  used  for 
culinary  purposes,  but  also  as  currency.  [Aj)al.]  Large  quantities  of 
salt,  taken  from  the  salt  lake  Assal,  are  annually  imported  into  Shoa,  as 
salt  is  not  found  on  the  table-land.    Sulphur  is  found  at  several  pliuses. 

Population  and  Inhdbitcmts. — Riippel  estimates  the  area  of  Abyssinia, 
exclusive  of  the  countries  which  form  the  kingdom  of  Shoa,  at  about 
270,000  square  miles,  or  more  than  double  the  area  of  the  British 
Islajids,  and  assigns  to  Tigrd  half  a  million,  and  to  Amh^Lra,  including 
the  countries  belonging  to  the  Wollo  Gallas  and  the  Yejjoos,  a  million 
of  inhabitants.  But  this  estimate  is  certainly  underrated.  He  had 
not  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  best  cultivated  and  most  populous 
part  of  Tigr^,  the  Plain  of  Antdlo,  nor  the  most  densely  peopled  por- 
tion of  Amh&c&f  namely,  the  peninsula  of  the  AhiL  Looking  at  the 
accounts  of  Dr.  Beke,  who  traversed  the  last-named  country  rei)eatedly 
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who  collect  and  prdseiTe  the  cheBtnuts.  ThiB  is  said  by  the  aatiTeB  to 
be  **  the  oldest  of  trees."  From  the  state  of  decay,  it  is  impeasible  to 
have  recourse  to  the  usual  mode  of  estimatmg  we  age  of  trees  by 
countmg  the  concentric  rings  of  annual  growth,  and  therefore  no  exact 
number  of  years  can  be  assigned  to  the  age  of  this  indiyiduaL  That 
it  may  be  some  thousand  years  old  is  by  no  means  improbableu 

In  connexion  with  JStna  must  be  mentioned  the  Faralitmi,  a  group 
of  rocky  islands  lying  off  the  coast.  The  largest  of  them  ii  200 
yards  from  the  shore,  800  yards  in  circumference,  and  200  feet  high ; 
it  is  formed  of  strata  of  marl  resting  on  a  mass  of  lara  in  regular 
basaltic  columns.  Anciently  they  were  called  Cyclopean  Idands 
from  their  £&bled  origin,  Polyphemus  haying  hurled  the  masses  that 
form  them  against  Ulysses  and  his  crew. 

The  ascent  of  ^tna  is  a  work  of  great  fatigue,  especially  in  the 
upper  or  desert  region,  both  on  account  of  the  heat  and  of  the  feet 
sinking  at  every  step  in  the  loose  ashes.  But^  under  favourable 
circumstances  of  weather,  the  labour  is  amply  rewarded  by  the 
magnificence  of  the  vast  prospect,  varied  as  it  is  by  the  view  of  Sicily 
its^,  spread  out  like  a  map,  by  the  islands  with  wluch  the  surrounding 
sea  is  studded,  Stromboli  pouring  forth  volumes  of  smoke,  and  by  the 
distant  shores  of  Italy.  If  to  this  we  add  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery 
of  the  mountain  itself,  so  diversified  and  majestic  in  all  its  features,  the 
splendour  of  the  heavens  at  night,  and  of  the  rising  of  the  morning 
sun,  the  whole  presents  a  oombuu^on  perhaps  not  to  be  found  on  any 
other  spot  of  the  earth. 

(Ferrara,  J)€$ervd<me  ddT  Etna,  Palermo,  1818 ;  Qemmellaro,  Quadro 
iHorico  dd£  Etna,  1824;  Daubeney,  On  Volcanot,  1826;  Sorope,  On 
Volcanoa  ;  and  PrinoipUf  of  CMogy,  by  Charles  Lyeil,  1832-8 ;  IVesl, 
Flora  Sicula,  Prague,  1826.) 

^TOLIA,  a  province  of  ancient  Qreeoe,  consisted  of  two  chief 
divisions,  one  on  the  ooast^  extending  between  the  Adbelous  and  the 
Evenus,  and  inland  as  fSsr  aa  Thermum ;  the  other,  oalled  Epiktetos, 
or  the  acquired,  comprising  the  northern  and  mountaiaous  part  of  the 
province,  and  also  the  country  on  the  coast  between  the  Evenus  and 
Locris.  It  was  boimded  W.  by  the  Achelous,  which  separated  it  from 
Acamania;  N.  by  the  mountain-tribes  Athamanes,  Dolopes,  and 
Dryopes;  E.  by  Doris  and  Locris;  and  S.  by  the  entrance  to  the 
Corinthian  Oulf. 

The  country  between  the  Achelous  and  the  Evenus  is  said  to  have 
been  the  original  abode  of  the  ^tolians.  Along  the  coast  it  presents 
a  plain  of  great  fertility,  forming  part  of  the  Paracheloitis  mentioned 
under  Acabnania;  north  of  this  there  is  a  ran^  of  hlUs  called 
Aracynthus,  with  tilie  lakes  of  Hyria  and  Trichoma  at  its  northern 
base,  and  then  beyond  these  another  plain.  The  Trichoma,  the  larger 
and  more  eastern  of  the  lakes,  is  now  called  Apokuro ;  the  modom 
name  of  Hyria,  which  was  sometimes  also  called  Conope,  is  Zygos. 
The  two  plains  just  mentioned  were  the  principal  ones  in  ^tolia. 
AH  the  rest  of  the  surface  is  traversed  by  rugged  mountains,  covered 
with  forests,  and  aboimding  in  dangerous  ravines.  On  the  eastern 
border  was  a  mountain-range  named  Chalds,  which  in  its  north- 
eastern counie  takes  the  name  of  Corax.  The  north  and  north-east  of 
the  province  were  occupied  by  the  branches  of  Pindus,  and  part  of  the 
western  line  of  (Eta,  about  the  sources  of  the  Evenus. 

The  only  considerable  river  of  ^tolia,  besides  the  Achelous,  is  the 
Evenus,  now  the  Fidari,  which  rises  in  the  north-east  part  of  the 
province,  and  flows  south,  inclining  in  its  lower  course  considerably  to 
the  west.  The  ancient  capital  Calydon,  was  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Evenus,  and  Chalds  was  at  its  mouth.  The  only  riven  worth  naming 
were  the  Cyathus,  which  carried  the  superfluous  waters  of  lakes 
Trichonis  and  Hyria  into  the  Achelous,  and  the  Campylus,  which 
drains  the  valley  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountain  of  Tymphrestus, 
an  ofishoot  frtnn  the  Pindus  range,  and  enten  the  Achdous  in  the 
most  northern  part  of  the  province. 

The  principal  ancient  positions  in  JStolia  were,  Thermum,  in  the 
interior;  Trichonium,  on  the  lake  Trichoma;  Calydon,  the  oldest 
establishment  of  the  .^itolians,  and  Antirrhium,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Corinthian  Oulf. 

The  plaina  of  ^Btolia  were  very  productive  of  com,  and  afforded 
abundant  pasture  for  horses,  for  which  the  province  ranked  second 
only  to  Theesaly.  The  hill  slopes  yielded  oil  and  wine.  In  the  moun- 
tains were  many  wild  beasts,  including,  according  to  Herodotua 
(v.  126),  lions.  The  hunt  of  the  Calydoman  boar  forms  a  femous 
story  of  the  hefoie  age  of  Oreece. 

The  Leleges  in  the  north,  and  the  Curetes,  probably  a  kindred  raoe^ 
in  the  level  plains  of  the  south,  are  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  this 
oountiy  that  we  can  tracei  The  name  of  ^tolia  and  j£tolians  was 
introduced,  according  to  tradition,  by  ^tolus  and  hiis  followers  from 
Elis,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  six  generations  before  the  war  of  Troy. 
He  founded  Calydon,  which  was  the  residence  of  his  foUowen :  the 
capital  of  the  Curetes  was  Pleuron,  farther  west,  and  also  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Evenus.  The  ^tolians  sent  40  ships  to  Trov,  under  the 
command  of  Thoas.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  original  inhabitants 
and  the  strangers  formed  one  people,  and,  increased  by  the  intermixture 
of  j£olians  and  Boeotians  fit>m  Thessalv,  they  became  in  part,  though 
not  altogether,  a  Oredan  peopl&  In  the  time  of  Thucydides,  one  of 
the  most  numerous  divisions  of  the  ^tolian  nation  was  characterised 
by  that  writer  as  "  speaking  a  language  not  understood,  and  being  in 
the  habit  of  eating  raw  flesh."    (Thuoyd.,  iii  94.) 


The  ^tolians  were  a  people  of  little  importance  during  the  most 
flourishing  periods  of  the  conmionwealths  of  Oreece.  In  the  sixth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  B.O.  425,  the  Athenian  general  Demoa- 
thenes  marched  into  Mud  interior  of  iEtolia  frt>m  Naupactns  with  the 
intention  of  subduing  the  three  great  ^tolian  tribes,  namely,  the 
Apodoti,  the  Ophionenses,  and  the  Eurytanes,  but  his  expedition  was 
unsuccessful ;  he  was  defeated  with  great  loss  at  .^Sgitium,  and  fled  to 
the  ooast  The  ^tolians  after  this  joined  the  Peloponnesians,  and 
made  an  attack  upon  Naupactus,  which  was  with  difficulty  saved  by 
Demosthenes.  .Alter  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Oreat^  B.O.  828,  they 
came  into  notice  by  their  contests  with  the  Macedonian  princes,  who 
allied  themselves  with  the  Acamaniana.  The  JStolians  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Oanis  from  Oreece,  in.B.a  270.  Their 
contingent  at  Thermopylae  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  state  in 
Oreeoe,  and  they  almost  totally  destroyed  a  body  of  40,000  Oauls  who 
had  invaded  their  country,  and  taken  their  town  Callium.  ¥Vom  this 
time  the  JEtolians  ranked  with  the  Macedonians  and  Achaeans  as  a 
great  leading  power  in  Oreeoe,  and  soon  extended  their  dominion  ao 
as  to  comprise  Eastern  Acamania,  the  south  of  Epirus,  and  Theosaly, 
Locris,  Phods,  and  BoBotia.  In  the  rdgn  of  Philip  IL  of  Macedon 
(which  commenced  B.a  220),  the  JBtolians,  after  se^sg  their  chief 
town,  Thermum,  plundered  by  this  king,  and  feeling  themselves 
aggrieved  by  the  loss  of  all  they  had  seized  frtmx  the  Acamaniana, 
applied  for  aid  to  the  consul  Valerius  Laevinus  (&o.  210).  Thoujgh 
thk  produced'uo  beneficial  effects,  they  formed  a  second  treaty  vrith 
the  Romans  (about  ao.  1 98)  after  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war.  The 
immediate  object  of  the  Romans  was  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  but 
it  proved  eventually  that  this  fatal  alliance  of  the  ^toUans  led  to  the 
complete  subjugation  of  all  Oreece  by  the  Romans.  A  series  of  suffer- 
ings and  degradations^  led  the  way  to  the  occupation  of  all  ^tolia, 
when  it  was  made  p«rt  of  the  Roman  province  of  Adiaea.  Under 
Roman  dominion,  the  few  towns  of  ^Etolia  almost  disappeared ;  many 
of  the  inhabitants  were  transplanted  to  people  the  ci^  of  Nicopohs, 
which  Augustus  built  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ambracian  Oulf,  opposite 
Actium,  where  he  had  defeated  Antonius.  Bince  the  time  of  the 
Romans  it  is  probable  that  the  face  of  this  country  has  undergone  as 
lew  alterations,  or  received  as  few  improvements  fit>m  the  hand  of 
man,  as  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  globe.  The  Romans  themselves 
under  the  emperors  had  not  even  a  road  through  Acamania  and  iBtoliay 
but  followed  the  coast  from  Nicopolis  to  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous. 

Under  the  Turkish  empire,  iBtolia  was  partly  in  the  province  of 
liivadia.  It  now  forms  with  Acamania  a  twmM  or  department  of  the 
kmgdom  of  Oreece.  Its  area  is  1165  square  miles :  population  in 
1840,  25,144.    [ACABNAKIA.]    The  chief  town  is  MnaoLOHGHL 

The  earliest  traditions  or  .£tolia,  properly  known  by  that  name, 
speak  of  a  monarchical  form  of  government  under  JBtolus  and  his 
Buooessors ;  but  this  form  of  government  ceased  «t  a  period  earlier 
than  any  to  which  historical  notices  extend,  and  we  find  the  .^toliaiis 
existing  in  a  kind  of  democracy — ^at  leasts  during  the  time  of  their 
greatest  political  importance  This  period  ext^ded  from,  about 
B.a  224  to  their  complete  conquest  by  the  Romans,  B.a  168,  a  period 
of  about  50  years.  The  .£tolian  league  at  one  time  comporehended  the 
whole  country  of  ^tolia,  part  of  Acamania  and  of  South  Theesaly,  with 
the  Cephidlenian  isles ;  and  it  had,  besides,  dose  allianoes  with  other 
plaoes  in  the  Peloponnesus,  especially  with  Elis,  and  even  with  towns 
on  the  Hellespont  and  in  Ajsia  Minor.  JStolia  formed  a  federal  union, 
and  annually  chose  a  general  or  president,  a  master  of  the  horse,  a 
kind  of  speoal  council  called  Apokletoi  (the  select),  and  a  secretary, 
in  the  nationsl  council,  called  the  Panaetolieon  and  held  at  Thennum 
about  the  autumnal  equinox. 

AFOHANISTAN  (country  of  the  Afghans),  in  Asia,  lies  between 
28*"  and  86"*  N.  lat,  and  between  62**  and  78**  E.  long.  It  extends 
from  north  to  south  about  450  miles,  and  more  fit>m  east  to  west ;  its 
mean  width,  near  81*  N.  laL,  is  about  470  miles.  This  gives  an  area 
of  more  than  211,500  square  miles,  so  that  it  is  somewhat  larger  than 
France.  To  the  N.  of  it  is  Turkistan,  to  the  E.  the  Panjab,  to  the 
S.  Beloochistan,  and  to  the  W.  Persia.  Beloochistan  is  properiy  a  part 
of  Afghanistan,  but  is  at  present  politically  separated  from  it 

A^;hanistan  is  an  elevated  table-land,  the  eastern  base  of  which  is 
washed  by  the  river  Indus.  A  comparatively  narrow  tract  of  low 
ground  divides  the  river  from  the  mountain-masses  which  constitute 
tiie  eastern  ridge  of  the  table-land.  These  masses  generally  rise  with 
a  steep  acclivity  to  an  elevation  of  about  6000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
on  their  summit  the  table-land  extends  westward  to  the  boundary- 
hne  of  Persia.  But  in  proceeding  in  that  direction  the  elevation  of 
the  table-land  diminishes,  so  that  along  the  western  boundarr-line  of 
the  country  it  is  probably  less  than  8000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  except 
towards  Beloochistan,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  range  which 
seldom  sinks  below  5000  feet,  and  often  rises  to  9000  feet  These 
masses,  however,  are  not  extensive,  nor  can  they  be  called  very 
elevated  when  compared  with  the  vast  mountain-region  which  indoees 
the  table-land  on  the  north  These  northern  mountains  rise  in  some 
parts  to  18,000  and  20,000  feet,  and  may  be  considered  as  an  offset  of 
the  Himalaya  Moimtains  of  Hindustan.  In  Afghanistan  they  form 
four  mountain-regions,  which  from  east  to  west  are  known  by  the 
names  of  Hindoo-Coosh,  Pughman  Mountains,  Roh-i-Baba,  and 
Paropamisus.  The  last  name  is  taken  fit>m  the  Oreek  authors; 
th0  mountain-rogions  to  which  it  is  applied  are  now  known  as  the 
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Hountains  of  the  Hazareh  and  Eimack,  from  the  names  of  two 
tribes  that  inhabit  them;  in  history  tiixey  are  spoken  of  as  title 
Ghor  Mountains.  The  southern  decliTity  of  all  these  northern 
monntaiTiB  is  mostly  included  within  the  boundaries  of  Afgliatiiatun^ 
and  is  not  nearly  so  rapid  as  the  northern,  which  sinks  down  to  the 
plains  drained  by  the  Amoo  or  Ozus ;  these  are  at  least  8000  feet 
lower  than  the  "bible-land. 

L  Surface: — Northern  Mowntmn-Regiont, — Btitw&ak  S6*  and  84"* 
N.  lal,  the  Indus  runs  in  a  S.S.W.  direction,  and  between  two 
very  elevated  mountain-ranges,  of  which  the  eastern  is  undoubtedly  a 
part  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains;  and  as  the  western  is  a  direct 
continuation  of  this  great  range,  and  resembles  it  in  other  respects, 
the  name  of  Himalaya  Mountains  is  now  also  applied  to  the  western 
mountains  as  far  as  70°  E.  long.      This   range  however,  which 
runs    from    RS.E.   to  W.K.W.,  though    it  rises  in   some  places 
as  high  as    20,000  feet   above  the  sea-level,  does  not  constitute 
the  watershed  of  ^e  rivers  of  this  mountain-region.     The  water- 
shed lies  farther  to  the  north  in  a  range  that  runs  nearly  due  east 
and  west,  and  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  great  mountain- 
range  called  Kuenluen,  which  traverses  the  interior  of  Asia,  between 
36°  and  88°  N.  lat.    This  continuation  of  the  Kuenluen  is  called  in 
Afghanistan  the  Hindoo-Ooosh.    As  the  Himalaya  Mountains  and  the 
Hindoo^ooeh  do  not  run  parallel,  but  converge,  they  unite  in  one 
mountain-mass  between  70°  and  69°  £.  long.    The  country  included 
by  these  two  ranges  is  called  Kaferistan.    It  includes  the  northern 
declivity  of  the  western  Himalaya  Mountains,  the  southern  only 
belonging  to  Afghanistan.    When  seen  from  the  plains  at  their  base, 
these  mountains  rise  in  terraces ;  the  northern  and  higher  mountain 
overtopping  the  souther^  &nd  lower,  and  thus  at  some  places  four 
ridgee  are  visible.    The  valleys  whidi  are  inclosed  within  this  range 
are  of  considerable  width,  but  the  cultivable  soil  is  confined  to  a 
narrow  strip  along  the  line  of  drainage.    The  space  between  the 
higher  portion  of  me  ridges  and  the  base  of  the  hills  is  an  inclined 
plane,  sometimes  very  wide,  strewed  or  entirely  covered  with  boulders 
and  shingle  without  a  particle  of  soil    But  the  declivity  of  the  hills 
is  covered  with  a  rich  soil  of  considerable  depth,  the  bare  rock  being 
only  exposed  where  the  inclination  of  the  upper  strata  approaches  so 
near  the  perpendicular  that  no  lodgment  of  soil  can  take  place.    A 
considerable  portion  of  these  declivities  is  under  cultivation,  and  the 
remainder,  to  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  is 
overgrown   with    high   forest-trees;    near   the   base,    and   to   an 
elevation  of  4500  feet  above  the  sea,  the  forests  consist  of  baloot, 
a  species  of  oak,  but  above  that  height  they  are  mixed  with  caitoon, 
a  species  of  olive.    The  last-mentioned  species  forms  the  chief,  if 
not  the  only  forest-tree  as  high  as  6500  feet»  where  it  is  gradually 
replaced  by  the  deodara,  a  species  of  fir.    The  forests  that  cover 
the  Himalaya  Mountains  are  the  most  extensive  in  Afghanistan. 

Near  70    12'  E.  long.,  where  the  Himalaya  alreadv  seem  to  be 
connected  with  the  Hindoo-Coosh,  the  nature  of  the  mountains 
changes  suddenly.    The  valleys  indeed  do  not  differ  much  in  extent 
and  fertility,  but  the  sides  of  the  mountains  are  destitute  of  trees. 
They  are  ahnost  entirely  devoid  of  soil,  and  the  rocks  project  in  every 
direction,  and  the  intervening  places  are  strewed  with  angular  d^ris 
very  little  comminuted.    These  slopes  sustain  nothing  but  arid  and 
thorny  bushes,  which  almost  invariably  stand  alone.    Such  is  the 
nature  of  the  Hindoo-Coosh  as  far  west  as  68°  E.  long.,  where  that 
high  summit^  or  rather  mountain-pass  occurs,  which  properly  is  called 
Hmdoo-Coosh,  and  has  given  name  to  the  whole  range,  and  rises  to 
more  than  15,000  feet  above  the  sesrleveL    There  are,  however,  many 
other  peaks  which  are  always  covered  with  snow.    Some  of  the  valleys 
included  in  this  range  are  very  populous.    The  best  known  is  that  of 
Panchahir ;  through  this  valley  a  road  passes  which  leads  from  Cabul  to 
Kirnduz,  and  which  at  the  upper  end  of  the  valley  traverses  a  mountain- 
pass,  13,200  feet  above  the  sea,  called  the  mountain-pass  of  Khawack. 
The  valley  of  Panchshir,  its  sinuosities  included,  is  70  miles  long,  and  in 
most  places  about  a  mile  and  a  half  wide;  no  part  exceeds  twice  that 
breadth.  The  upper  part  of  it  for  about  25  mues  is  not  inhabited,  pro- 
bably on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  cold  in  winter,  but  in  the  lower 
part  there  are  7000  families.    The  soil  is  naturally  sterUe,  and  the  land 
is  fit  for  cultivation  only  to  a  small  extent^  but  every  foot  of  it  is  culti- 
vated. The  orchards  and  the  mulberry  plantations  constitute  the  wealth 
of  its  inhabitants ;  the  mulberries  are  dried,  and  yield  agood  flotir,  which 
forms  the  principal  food  of  the  people.    Another  road,  which  traverses 
the  Hindoo-Coosh,  and  leads  to  the  plain  of  the  Chnis,  lies  farther  west, 
and  runs  through  a  similar  vallev  watered  by  the  river  Parwan.    The 
mountain-masses  are  at  least  as  high  as  the  Pass  of  Khawack. 

The  high  summit  of  the  Hindoo-Coosh  above  mentioned  terminates 
the  range  just  described.  At  this  point  the  range  changes  its  direction, 
running  nearly  due  south  between  85°  and  84°  20'  N.  lat.,  and 
decreasing  somewhat  in  elevation.  This  portion  of  the  range  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  Pughman  Mountains.  It  consists  of  two  parallel 
ridges,  and  indudes  a  valley  more  than  10  miles  in  width,  which  has 
a  hUly  surfiice,  and  seldom  sinks  so  low  as  10,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
This  valley  is  unfit  for  cultivation  on  accoimt  of  its  elevation,  but  it 
is  the  favourite  resort  of  the  nomadic  tribes  in  its  vicinity  in  summer- 
time, on  account  of  its  excellent  pastures.  The  two  ranges  which 
indose  the  valley  are  from  2000  to  8000  feet  higher.  As  these 
ranges  are  fr«e  from  snow  in  summer,  several  passes  lead  over  them 
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to  the  valley  of  Bameean,  which  hi  west  of  the  western  range  and 
only  8500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  best  known  of  these  passes  are 
those  of  Qhorbund,  of  Erak,  which  attains  12,009  feet,  and  that  of 
Kulloo,  whidi  is  12,481  feet  above  the  sea-leveL 

The  Koh-i-Baba  range  mav  be  considered  the  commencement  of 
the  Paropamisus;  north  of  it  lies  the  mountain-region  of  the 
Hazareh.  The  Koh-i-Baba  is  not  a  mountain-r^on,  but  a  single 
range,  whidi  rises  suddenly  where  the  Pughman  Mountains  terminate 
(near  84°  20'),  and  hence  runs  due  west  At  its  eastern  extremity  it 
presents  an  immense  mass*of  rocks,  overtopped  by  three  snow-clad 
peaks.  The  great  mass  attains  an  elevation  of  about  14,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  the  peaks  rise  about  1000  or  1500  feet  higher. 
Patches  of  snow  are  found  on  it  in  shdtered  devations  at  18,500  feet, 
and  towards  the  summit  there  are  beds  of  great  extent.  Farther 
westward  the  range  presents  a  succession  of  lofty  peaks,  but  it  is 
not  known  how  £Eir  they  extend;  it  ia  however  certain  that  no 
continuous  range  ia  found  in  the  country  of  the  Eimack,  about  150 
miles  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  Koh-i-Baba.  These  mountains 
are  barren,  for  the  rocky  masses  have  no  covering  except  angular 
fragments  of  rocks  which  cover  the  dedivitiea 

To  the  north  and  west  of  the  Koh-i-Baba  are  the  mountain- 
prions  of  the  Hazareh  and  Eimadc,  which  occupy,  including  the 
Koh-i-Baba,  the  whole  country  between  84°  and  86°  N.  lat,  and 
between  68°  and  68°  K  long.,  comprising  an  area  of  nearly  50,000 
square  miles.  The  eastern  part,  or  that  which  is  north  of  the 
Koh-i-Baba,  and  is  in  possession  of  the  Hazareh  tribes,  is  the  more 
elevated.  Its  surface  presents  a  succession  of  high  mountains  with 
rather  gentle  dopes,  which  are  traversed  by  numerous  open  vaUeys 
of  moderate  width.  The  declivities  of  the  mountams  are  covered 
with  a  soil  which  produces  abundance  of  grass  and  various  shrubs 
and  herbs,  but  is  destitute  of  trees.  Some  of  the  higher  valleys  can 
also  be  used  only  as  pasture-ground ;  in  the  lower  valleys  barley  is 
cultivated,  and  in  the  lowest  good  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  millet 
are  obtained.  The  domestic  animals  are  horses  of  a  small  breed, 
cattle,  and  dieep.  As  the  country  is  so  high,  the  climate  is  very 
severe,  and  the  fiazarehs  are  obliged  to  cut  great  quantities  of  grass 
for  their  sheep,  which,  during  three  months  of  we  winter,  usually 
sleep  under  the  same  roof  witii  their  masters.  The  general  level  oif 
this  country  appears  to  be  about  10,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  mountain-region  of  the  Eimack  does  not  materially  differ  in  its 
surface  and  soil  fh)m  that  of  the  Hazareh,  except  that  the  mountains 
are  less  elevated :  their  general  level  does  not  much  exceed  9000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  valleys  also  sink  deeper,  and  are  fitter  for 
cultivation,  which  is  also  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent ;  but  even 
here  the  produce  of  the  domestic  animals  constitutes  the  wealth  of  the 
population.  They  are  not  obliged  to  procure  winter  fodder  for  their 
sheep  and  cattle  m  such  large  quantities  as  the  Hazarehs ;  for  in  the 
valleys,  to  which  they  return  in  autumn  from  the  mounters,  grass  is 
commonly  found  in  suffident  quantity.  In  summer,  in  this  region,  as 
well  as  in  the  country  of  the  Hazareh,  the  pastures  are  so  abundant 
that  several  tribes  of  Dooranees,  who  inhabit  the  Zemin-Dewar,  or 
the  country  between  these  mountain-ranges  and  the  river  Helmund, 
bring  their  flocks  to  the  higher  regions,  because  at  that  season  the 
grass  in  their  own  country  is  burnt  up. 

IL  T%e  Valley  of  the  Cabul  i^trer.— This  valley  lies  along  the 
southern  base  of  ibe  eastern  portion  of  the  mountain-r^on  just 
described,  beginning  on  the  west  at  the  foot  of  the  Pughman 
Mountains,  and  stret^iing  eastward  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus, 
through  a  space  measuring  nearly  200  miles  in  a  straight  line.  At 
its  western  extremity  the  valley  is  about  10,000  feet  above  the 
sea-level;  but  where  it  terminates  on  the  Indus  its  devation  does 
not  exceed  750  feet 

The  southern  boundary  of  the  valley  is  formed  by  an  uninterrupted 
chain  of  heights  varying  in  devation.  This  chain  is  separated  nom 
the  Pughman  Mountains  by  a  narrow  plain  called  the  Valley  of 
Mydan,  which  is  7747  feet  above  the  sea-level,  well  cultivated,  and 
covered  with  orchards  and  fields.  Through  this  plain  the  road  runs 
from  Cabul  to  Ohuznee  and  Crndahar.  On  the  east  of  the  road  rise 
some  hills  of  inoderate  devat'on,  which  at  first  are  rather  isolated, 
but  soon  unite  in  a  continuous  chaiiL  Baber  describes  them  as  low, 
with  little  grass,  bad  water,  and  not  a  tree  on  them ;  and  adds  that 
in  the  whole  world  he  had  not  seen  such  a  dismal-looking  hill-country. 
This  is  commonly  the  case  with  mountain-regioiis  that  contain  great 
metallic  riches.  During  the  Britidi  occupation  of  Afghanistan  it  was 
discovered  that  extensive  beds  of  very  rich  copper-ore  exist  in  many 
places,  though  the  natives  only  work  them  to  a  small  extent  These 
hills  change  their  am>ect  about  20  miles  firom  Mydan,  at  Tezeen,  where 
they  rise  higher  and  are  covered  witii  trees  East  of  69°  £.  long, 
these  mountains  attain  their  greatest  devation  in  the  Sufaid-Koh,  or 
White  Mountain,  which  is  covered  with  snow  all  the  year  round. 
This  devated  rocky  mass  appears  to  extend  80  or  40  miles  from  west 
to  east,  and  perhaps  half  as  much  from  north  to  south.  Its  summit 
rises  about  16,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  declivities,  to  the  height  of 
more  than  10,000  feet,  are  covered  with  forests,  especially  the  spedes  of 
deodara;  and  near  the  base  are  plantations  of  fhiit-trees.  In  some  places 
they  are  cultivated,  and  the  pasture-grounds  are  extensive  and  good. 
From  the  snow  there  rise  numerous  streams,  which  preserve  a  con- 
dderable  volume  of  water  all  the  year  round,  an  inestimable  advantage 
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in  a  country  which  has  a  dry  air,  and  where  in  summer  the  hurgest  rivers, 
when  they  have  not  a  similar  supply  of  water,  dwindle  down  to  mere 
brooks.  The  high  mountains  appear  to  terminate  near  70^  E.  long., 
and  the  range  of  lower  mountains  which  runs  hence  eastward  to  the 
Indus  is  called  the  Kyber  or  Tira  range.  Near  the  Sufaid-Koh  these 
heights  certainly  rise  to  10,000  feet;  but  they  grow  lower  farther  to 
the  east,  and  where  they  terminate  on  the  Indus  with  a  precipitous 
declivity  thev  can  only  be  called  high  hills.  This  portion  of  the 
range  descends  with  rather  rapid  slopes  towards  the  north,  and  its 
sides  in  many  places  are  bare,  but  in  others  clad  with  a  scanty  grass, 
except  after  the  great  rains  in  July  and  August,  when  the  grass  is 
abundant.  Cultivation  is  limited  here,  but  the  tops  of  the  hills, 
which  present  plains  of  moderate  extent^  have  a  deep  soil,  that  yields 
good  crops  where  it  can  be  irrigated. 

The  Cabul  River  rises  at  Cir-i-Chusmah,  about  37  miles  west  of 
the  town  of  Cabul,  drains  the  Mydan  valley,  and  passes  through  the 
town  of  Cabul,  where  it  is  an  insignificant  stream.  Below  the  to^-n 
it  is  joined  by  two  more  considerable  rivers,  the  Logur  on  the  south, 
and  the  Ghorbund  on  the  north.  On  leaving  the  plain  of  Cabul,  it 
enters  the  mountainous  district  which  divides  the  basin  of  Cabul  from 
that  of  Jellalabad,  and  in  this  part  of  its  course  the  river  descends 
about  4000  feet  in  a  space  of  80  miles,  and  its  banks  are  lined  with 
rocks ;  there  are  also  rocks  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  Two  or  three 
miles  below  Jellalabad  the  Cabid  is  joined  by  the  Koonur,  a  laige 
river  which  drains  the  Koonur  valley  in  the  Himalaya  range.  The 
Cabul  Biver  then  ceases  to  be  fordable.  Xieaving  the  Jellalabad  basin 
it  enters  another  mountainous  tracts  from  which  it  emerges  at 
Muchnee  into  the  plain  of  Peshawur,  where  its  current  is  very 
moderate.  A  short  distance  below  Huchnee  it  divides  into  two 
branches^  which  unite  25  miles  in  a  straight  line  ^om  the  point  of 
division.  After  a  course  of  35  miles  more  it  enters  ihe  Indus.  The 
island  formed  by  the  two  branches  is  inhabited  by  a  tribe  called 
Baoodzyes,  and  is  named  after  them.  A  few  mUes  eaist  of  this  island 
the  Cabul  receives  on  its  right  bank  the  Lundee,  which  drains  the 
valley  of  Swat  or  Sewat.  In  its  upper  couite  the  Cabul  Biver  is  not 
navigable,  and  of  no  importance  except  for  irrigating  the  contiguous 
fieldA.  Small  poplar  timber  is  float^  down  the  Logur  during  the 
floods,  for  the  consumption  of  C^buL  ]^m  Jellalabad  downwards 
the  river  supplies  the  means  of  safe  and  generally  rapid  descent  It 
is  navigated  oy  rafts  floated  on  inflated  skins,  which  are  admirably 
adapted  to  the  rivers  of  A^hanistan.  During  Uie  floods  the  distance 
between  Jellalabad  and  Peshawur  may  be  traversed  in  twelve  hours, 
which  by  land  is  not  less  than  100  miles.  The  Cabul  Biver  is  lowest 
in  the  winter,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  rains  which  in  that  season 
fall  in  the  plain  of  Peshawur.  It  is  sensibly  affected  by  the  spring 
rains  in  February  and  March.  It  falls  after  they  have  passed  over, 
but  not  to  its  level  in  the  winter.  For  at  this  time  the  snow  of  the 
lower  hiUs  begins  to  thaw.  At  the  end  of  May  the  middle  snows 
begin  to  descend,  and  after  them  the  upper  snows,  which  bring  the 
river  to  its  greatest  height  in  the  beginning  of  Augusts  In  September 
the  waters  begin  to  decrease,  and  in  the  banning  of  December  they 
sink  to  the  lowest  leveL 

The  valley  of  the  Cabul  Biver  contains  three  basins,  which  are 
divided  from  each  other  by  two  extensive  mountain-regions.  The 
three  basins  receive  their  names  from  the  principal  towns,  and  are 
called,  from  west  to  east,  Cabul,  Jellalabad,  and  Peshawur.  Of  the 
two  mountain-regions  between  them,  the  western  is  called  Lattabund, 
and  the  eastern  Kyber,  from  the  two  most  frequented  passes  which 
lie  across  them. 

The  basin  of  Cabul  extends  about  36  mUes  from  west  to  east^  and 
from  8  to  16  miles  from  north  to  south.  It  is  divided  by  two 
ridges  of  hills  into  three  plains.  The  town  of  Cabul  is  built  at  the 
base  of  a  ridge  of  hills  which  runs  across  the  plain  from  south  to 
north,  and  through  which  the  Cabul  Biver  passes  by  a  gorge.  From 
its  highest  summit,  called  Tak-i-Shat^  at  the  foot  of  which  Cabul 
stands,  the  whole  ridge  has  obtained  the  same  name.  That  portion 
of  the  plain  which  lies  west  of  the  Tak-i-Shat  ridge  is  called  Chahar- 
Deh.  It  is  about  8  miles  wide  and  12  miles  long.  This  is  a  very  fertile 
tracty  presenting  one  continuous  mass  of  verdure,  and  a  succession  of 
extensive  orchards  and  meadows,  among  which  a  great  number  of 
villages  are  dispersed;  they  are  surrounded  by  cultivated  field^ 
divided  from  one  another  by  rows  of  poplar  and  willow.  Fruit  is 
so  abimdant  that  the  poorer  people  live  chiefly  on  it  for  many  months 
of  the  year,  though  com  is  raised  in  considerable  quantity. 

The  eastern  and  wider  portion  of  the  basin  is  divided  by  another 
ridge  of  heights,  which  is  connected  with  the  Tak-i-Shat  at  its 
northern  extremity,  but  runs  in  the  direction  of  west  to  east, 
being  at  its  western  end  united  to  the  Pughman  Mountains. 
Its  eastern  extremity  does  not  reach  the  Hinaoo-Coosh  as  it  is 
separated  from  this  great  naass  by  a  low  depression,  through  which 
the  drainage  of  the  northern  districts  is  carriea  by  the  river  Ghorbund 
to  the  Cabul  Biver.  These  northern  districts  go  by  the  name  of 
Kohistan.  On  the  west  they  are  surrounded  by  the  Pughman 
Mountains,  and  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Hindoo-Coosh  range 
and  its  o^ets.  Kohistan  has  a  length  of  30  miles,  and  a  medium 
width  of  7  miles.  The  western  side  of  this  plain  is  much  higher 
than  the  eastern,  along  which  the  drainage  of  the  opposite  mountain 
flows.    The  mountains  surroimding  it  are  split  by  numerous  ravines, 


through  which  rills  of  the  purest  water  fall  The  slopes  incloaing 
the  ravines  arc  thickly  planted  with  the  mulberry,  and  every 
moderately  level  spot  is  planted  with  fruit-trees  or  the  vine.  The 
southern  part  of  the  plain  is  a  stony  and  comparatively  barren  tract, 
the  principal  produce  of  which  is  fruity  for  which  both  the  soil  and 
climate  are  well  suited ;  the  northern  and  laiger  portion  yields  grain, 
cotton,  tobacco,  artificial  grasses,  and  vegetables,  but  scaroely  any 
fruit  except  the  mulberry,  of  which  there  are  many  plantations. 
Here,  as  in  the  valley  of  Panchshir,  which  opens  into  thiis  plain,  the 
mulberries  when  dried  and  ground  produce  a  flour,  which  is  used 
in  making  bread.  Kohistan  is  a  favourite  country  residence  of  the 
wealthy  inhabitants  of  Cabul,  and  is  almost  as  thickly  studded  with 
castles  as.  with  gardens.  They  are  strongly  built^  and  may  be 
compared  with  the  old  feudal  residences  in  f^land. 

South  of  Kohistan  is  the  plain  of  Logur,  which  is  bo  called  from 
the  river  that  traverses  its  southern  portion  before  it  joins  the  Cabul 
Biver.  It  extends  about  20  miles  from  west  to  eas|,  and  half  as  much 
from  north  to  south.  In  the  middle  there  is  a  ridge  of  higher 
grounds,  which  divides  the  Logur  and  Cabul  above  their  junction. 
The  ground  is  so  level  that  it  appears  to  have  been  formerly  a  lake, 
and  at  present  a  large  portion  of  it  is  a  svramp  during  nearly  the 
whole  year,  especially  along  both  banks  of  the  river  Logur.  This  is 
the  least  fertile  part  of  the  basin  of  Cabul,  and  the  cultivated  g^unds 
occupy  only  a  small  portion  of  the  surface ;  but  it  is  very  rich  in 
grass,  an  important  object  for  a  nation  which  keeps  so  many  horses 
as  the  Afghans.     It  contains  also  extensive  orchards  and  vineyards. 

The  dried  fruits  of  the  basin  of  Cabul  constitute  the  principal 
article  of  trade.  They  go  to  Hindustan.  Grapes  of  a  dozen  different 
kinds  are  grown,  but  only  two  species  bear  exportation.  There  are 
six  varieties  of  apricots ;  of  the  mulberry  as  many,  besides  endless 
varieties  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  walnuts,  almonds,  quinces,  cherries, 
and  plums.  Bed  and  white  mdons  are  raised  in  abundance.  The 
wild  rhubarb  root  is  used  to  make  preserves.  The  vegetables  are 
excellent^  but  not  plentiful  They  have  cabbage,  lettuce,  turnips, 
carrots,  onions,  leeks,  cucumbers,  gourds,  beans,  peas,  endive,  celery, 
and  cauliflower:  these  are  gener^y  cultivated  in  the  fields,  the 
gardens  being  reserved  for  ^its  and  flowers.  Irrigation  is  common 
wherever  water  is  found. 

The  town  of  Cabul  is  6396  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  even  the 
most  eastern  part  of  the  basin  of  Cabul  is  6000  feet  above  it ;  whilst 
the  western  rises,  in  the  Mydan  vaU^,  to  7747  feet  It  has  therefore 
a  much  colder  climate  thui  could  be  expected  from  its  geographical 
position.  It  is  warmer  in  summer  than  England,  but  in  winter 
it  is  much  colder.  But  even  in  summer  the  heat  is  so  moderate  as 
never  to  be  disagreeable  in  the  shade,  and  no  night  is  so  warm  that 
a  thick  covering  can  be  dispensed  with.  The  winters  however  are 
very  cold.  In  that  of  183940  the  thermometer  was  often  4**  and  6"* 
below  zero  of  Fahrenheit  On  the  3rd  of  September  the  first  snow 
fell.  The  snow  generally  covers  the  grovmd  for  three  months  at 
least;  but  after  the  vernal  equinox  it  disappears  from  the  higher 
places.  At  this  season  of  the  year  there  are  copious  falls  of  rain, 
sleet,  and  snow.  The  changes  in  the  temperature  are  greater  than  in 
England,  even  in  the  warmest  season.  The  quantity  of  snow  which 
falls  is  very  considerable,  and  is  justly  considered  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  of  the  vigorous  v^etation  in  the  hot  and  dry  season.  There 
is  a  favourite  proverb  in  Cabul:  "Let  Cabul  be  filled  with  snow 
rather  than  gold."  In  spring  the  rains  are  rather  abundant,  especially 
in  ApriL  In  May  they  are  rare,  and  when  heavy  do  great  damage 
to  the  fruits.  In  the  following  months  only  light  showers  are 
experienced. 

Between  the  basin  of  Cabul  and  that  of  Jellalabad  ia  the  mountain- 
region  of  the  Lattabund  Pass.  It  occupies  about  30  miles  in  extent^ 
and  is  filled  by  numerous  offsets  from  the  southern  range  of  mountains, 
which  approach  to  the  banks  of  the  Cabul  Biver,  and  between  them 
are  several  narrow  valleys.  The  whole  is  a  succession  of  steep  ascents 
and  descents,  and  the  ridges  frequently  rise  1000  or  1500  feet  above 
their  base,  and  are  broken  into  crags  and  precipices.  Both  mountains 
and  valleys  are  of  the  most  barren  description ;  they  present  no  sign 
of  vegetation,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Cabul  Biver, 
where  some  stunted  trees  are  met  with,  but  not  a  blade  of  grass. 
This  tract  is  almost  •  uninhabited.  The  few  families  here  are 
wretchedly  poor,  and  live  in  caves.  On  the  southern  part  of  this 
mountain-region  is  the  Khoord  Cabul  Pass,  traversed  by  the  road 
from  Cabul  to  Tezeen  and  Jugdulluck.  At  this  last  place  the  road 
from  Cabul  through  the  Lattabund  Pass  joins  the  former,  and  then 
proceeds  eastward  through  Oimdamuck  to  Jellalabad  and  Peshawur. 

The  basin  of  jellalabad  extends  about  40  miles  from  west  to  east, 
and  has  an  average  width  of  about  10  miles.  The  surface  is  in 
general  much  diversified  by  ascents  and  descents  of  moderate  elevation. 
Along  the  Cabul  Biver  is  a  tract  varying  between  one  mile  and  one 
mile  and  a  half  in  width,  which  is  level  and  low,  fertile,  and  well 
cultivated.  Fine  meadows  alternate  with  groves  of  fruit-trees  and 
fields  on  which  the  sugar-cane,  rice,  jowary,  and  maize  are  grown  to 
a  great  extent  Villages  and  mud-castles  are  very  numerous.  But 
at  the  back  of  this  fertile  strip  the  toimtry  is  a  stony  desert^  overspread 
with  numerous  low  and  bare  hills,  which  gradually  rise  higher  as 
they  approach  the  high  masses  of  the  Sufaid-Koh.  In  the  vicinity  of 
these  mountains  the  countiy  improves,  and  contains  numerous  villages 
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Biirrpunded  by  orchards,  and  between  the  Tillages  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  surface  is  under  cultivation.  The  soil  of  the  middle 
tract  is  very  atony  or  sandy.  Towards  the  eastern  extremity  is  a  tract 
covered  with  an  efflorescence  of  soda.  As  the  level  of  this  plain  varies 
in  elevation  above  the  sea  between  1400  and  8000  feet,  the  climate  is 
much  wanner  than  in  the  baain  of  Cabul  Towards  the  eastern 
extremity  is  a  barren  stony  desert  surrounded  with  low  hills,  where, 
in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  a  pestilential  wind  or  simoom 
prevails,  which  sometimes  proves  ftital  to  the  traveller. 

The  mountain-region  of  Kyber  sends  its  oSiieta  to  the  banks  of  the 
Cabul  River,  east  of  the  basin  of  Jellalabad.  It  occupies  20  miles 
along  the  river,  which  is  about  20  miles  distant  from  the  main  range. 
This  tract  also  is  covered  with  numerous  ridges,  which  grow  lower  as 
they  approach  the  river.  Narrow  passes,  with  numerous  ascents  and 
descents,  lead  over  them ;  one  of  them  is  the  famous  Kyber  Pass, 
whose  summit  is  337.8  feet  above  the  sea,  nearly  1400  feet  above 
Jellalabad,  and  2800  feet  above  Peshawur.  It  is  from  18  to  20  miles 
long  in  a  straight  line,  and  about  80  miles  by  the  road.  The  hills 
along  this  road,  and  between  it  and  the  river,  are  precipitous,  and 
only  covered  with  bushes;  but  towards  the  main  ridge  there  are 
several  smaller  table-lands  which  are  tolerably  level,  and,  being  partly 
irrigated,  yield  tolerably  good  crops  of  grain.  There  are  also  exten- 
sive orchards,  and  groves  of  poplar  and  willowa 

The  plain  of  Pediawur  extends  from  west  to  east  about  60  miles, 
with  a  width  varying  from  80  to  40  miles.  The  surface  is  not  level, 
but  presents  only  long  and  gentle  slope?,  in  some  places  broken  by 
ravines.  The  greater  part  of  it  has  a  clayey  or  loamy  soil,  which  in 
some  places  is  of  great  depth.  It  requiies  much  watering  and  much 
stirring,  but  when  ptoperlv  treated  it  bean  very  heavy  crops.  The 
soil  of  ^ose  tracts  which  Ue  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  river, 
and  that  of  the  island  of  the  Daoodzyes,  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  alluvial  earth  mixed  up  with  day,  but  it  is  infetior  m 
fertility  to  most  other  parts  of  the  plsin.  Towards  the  mountains 
which  screen  it  on  the  south,  the  country  is  stony,  and  in  some  parts 
also  sandy  and  of  indifferent  fertility.  The  orchards  that  are  scat- 
tered over  the  plain  contain  abundance  of  plum,  peach,  pear,  quince, 
and  pomegranate  trees,  and  the  gteater  part  of  the  plain  is  m  thd 
highest  state  of  cultivation,  being  irrigated  by  many  watercourses  and 
artificial  canals.  Thirty-two  villages  have  been  counted  within  a  circuit 
of  four  miles.  The  principal  cultivated  grains  are  rice,  maize,  #heat, 
and  barley.  During  summer  the  heat  is  very  great,  and  at  the  solstice 
almost  insupportable.  It  moderates  however  in  July,  when  either 
showers  of  rain  fall  or  the  air  is  cooled  by  winds  from  the  east,  in  which 
quarter  the  rains  have  by  that  time  .commenced. '  Sometimes  a  fall 
of  snow  occurs,  but  it  melts  instantiy.  Frost  however  is  very  fre- 
quently experienced  in  every  seasoa  The  rains  which  are  carried  to 
Hindustan  by  the  south-west  monsoon  reach  Peshawur,  but  they  do 
not  last  more  than  about  four  weeks  in  July,  nor  are  they  abundant : 
in  some  seasons  they  fail  entirely.  But  the  winter  rains  are  ^entifiil, 
and  more  so  in  the  second  than  in  the  first  half  of  winter.  The  rains 
in  spring  are  much  more  abundant,  and  they  are  heavier  at  that  time 
than  in  any  part  of  Hindustan,  Cashmere  excepted.  This  large  plain 
is  more  than  5000  feet  lower  than  that  of  Cabul,  the  town  of  Peshawur 
being  only  1068  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  plain  of  Peshawur  does  not  extend  to  the  Indus.  From  both 
the  southern  and  northern  mountains  a  ridge  runs  out  which  skirts 
the  river  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles ;  between  them  the  Cabul 
River  flows  in  a  narrow  goi^,  which  is  not  traversed  by  any  road. 
But  at  no  great  distance  from  its  banks  on  the  south  is  a  depression 
in  the  ridge,  which  forms  a  defile,  cdled  Geedur  Gulla  (or  the  Jackal's 
Pass),  which  is  about  two  miles  long,  and  leads  to  the  bridge  over  the 
Indus,  opposite  to  Attock.  The  plain  of  Peshawur,  together  with  the 
territory  of  Daman,  extending  between  the  Suliman  Mountains  and 
the  right  bank  of  the  Indus  from  the  plain  of  Bunnoo  to  Mittuxi-Kote, 
no  longer  form  part  of  A^hanistan.  These  territories  were  wrested 
from  the  Afghans  by  the  Sikhs,  and  have  been  annexed  to  British 
India  along  with  the  Panjab,  since  1849. 

III.  The  Suliman  Range  and  BaMem  Pedivity  of  the  Table-Land. — 
The  Suliman  Mountains  are  nothing  but  the  elev&ted  crest  of  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  table-land  itself.  The  level  of  the  Indus  is 
seldom  more  than  500  feet  above  the  sea-level,  but  the  level  of  the 
crest  of  the  table-land  varies  from  5000  to  7000  feet.  When  seen  from 
the  banks  of  the  Indus  it  appears  like  a  very  elevated  mountain-range, 
though  it  rises  only  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  table- 
land contiguous  to  it  on  the  west. 

The  Suliman  Mountains  are  closely  connected  with  the  snow-capped 
mass  of  the  Sufaid-Koh.  They  extend  thence  southward,  keeping 
always  in  the  vicinity  of  70*  E.  long,  until  they  reach  29*  N.  lat, 
where  they  may  be  said  to  terminate,  nearly  due  west  of  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Indus  with  the  Garra.  A  littie  noith  of  20**  N.  lat  the 
crest  of  the  table-land  tarns  suddenly  to  the  west,  and  continues  in 
that  direction  between  70*  and  68*  E.  long.,  when  it  meets  the  Hala 
Mountains  of  Beloodustan,  near  the  source  of  the  Narree,  and  about 
50  miles  N.E.  of  the  Bolan  Pass.  That  portion  of  the  crest  which  lies 
from  east  to  west  is  called  the  Muree  and  Boogtee  Moimtains.  There 
are  very  few  summits  which  rise  above  the  general  level  of  the  Suli- 
man Mountains,  and  none  of  them  attain  the  snow-line.  The  most 
elevated  has  given  its  name  to  the  whole  range.    It  is  the  Takt-i- 


Suliman,  which  lies  near  81*  80'  N.  lat.,  and  rises  to  nearly  11,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  That  portion  of  the  range  which  lies  north  of  the 
Takt-i-Suliman  constitutes  a  continuous  chain,  with  the  exception  of 
one  break  not  far  north  of  the  Takt-i-Suliman ;  throitgh  this  the  river 
Gomul,  which  rises  far  in  the  interior  of  the  table-land,  descends  to 
the  Indus.  The  space  that  lies  between  the  Suliman  Mountains  and 
the  river  lUdus  is  occupied  by  the  declivity  of  the  table-land  The 
river  however  does  not  run  parallel  with  the  range ;  at  the  northern 
extremity  the  distance  between  them  exceeds  100  niiles,  but  it  is  less 
farther  soutil.    South  of  82*  N.  lat  it  falls  short  of  50  miles. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  northern  portion  of 
the  declivity  is  the  Salt  Range,  which  is  broken  by  the  Indus  near 
88*  N.  lat.,  and  extends  from  its  western  bank  W.N.  W.  to  the  Suliman 
Mountains,  which  it  reaches  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Sufaid-Koh.  It 
is  composed  of  sandstone,  containing  very  thick  and  extensive  layers 
of  rock-salt,  which  are  largely  worked  near  the  town  of  Kalabagh,  just 
on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  whence  it  is  exported  to  different  parts  of 
Hindustan  and  other  countries.  The  Salt  Range  does  not  appear  to 
rise  more  than  2000  feet  above  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  but  it  is  pro- 
bably higher  farther  to  the  west.  The  rivulets  and  springs  are  brackish, 
and  the  laud  very  poor.  A  few  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  are  kept. 
The  cultivated  land  is  scattered  here  and  there  in  small  patches.  It 
requires  patient  labour  and  a  continuance  of  favourable  weather  to 
raise  the  coarsest  kind  of  grain. 

Between  the  Salt  Range  and  Kyber  Motmtains  lies  a  table-land 
called  Bungash,  which  is  from  500  to  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Indus ;  for  this  Is  the  elevation  of  the  precipitous  rocks  which  here 
form  its  western  banks.  The  surface  of  this  table-land  is  traversed 
by  several  ridges,  rising  from  500  to  1000  feet  above  their  base ;  they 
are  covered  with  soil,  but  of  indifferent  fertility.  The  depressions 
however  between  them,  especially  those  near  the  river  Toe,  have  great 
productive  powers,  as  the  soU  rests  on  limestone.  These  are  almost 
entirely  covered  with  well-cultivated  fields,  carefully  inclosed  and 
abundantiy  irrigated  by  the  waters  of  the  Toe  or  other  perennial 
streams,  which  receive  their  supply  from  the  Sufaid-Koh,  or  its 
neiriibourhood. 

The  country  south  of  the  Salt  Range  is  drained  t)y  the  river  Kooram, 
which  also  rises  in  some  of  the  southern  offsets  of  the  Sufaid-Koh. 
The  country  along  its  banks  appears  to  descend  gradually  to  the  Indus, 
uiitil  it  terminates  in  a  plam  of  considerable  extent  called  Bunnoo. 
The  higher  part  of  the  valley  bears  the  name  of  Bungash-i-Bala,  or 
Upper  Bungash.  The  soil  of  this  region  consists  of  clay  mixed  with 
sand,  and  possesses  a  considerable  degree  of  fertility,  especially  where 
the  crops  do  not  depend  on  the  rain,  but  on  irrigation  from,  the  river 
or  its  affluents.  The  whole,  but  especially  Bunnoo,  is  well  cultivated 
and  populous.  The  principal  crops  are  barley,  rice,  maize,  and  wheat. 
The  sugar-cane  is  also  grown  to  a  great  extent  Rice  and  sugar  are 
exported.  Turmeric  is  cultivated  in  Bunnoo  :  it  is  of  the  best  quality, 
and  its  exportation  is  considerable.  The  villages  are  numerous,  but 
small :  except  along  the  mountains  which  inclose  this  region,  no 
domestic  animals  are  kept  but  those  which  are  used  in  cultivation — 
cattle  and  buffaloes. 

That  part  of  the  declivity  of  the  Suliman  Mountiuns  which  lies  south 
of  the  nver  Kooram  goes  by  the  name  of  Daman.  Here  the  nature  of 
the  country  is  changed.  It  does  not  descend  by  an  inclined  plain,  but 
by  terraces,  each  of  which  is  inclosed  by  two  ridges  running  south 
and  north.  In  some  places  there  are  three,  in  others  four  such  ter- 
races. Some  of  the  ridges  are  overgrown  with  forest-trees ;  in  general 
they  are  only  covered  with  shrubs  and  bushes,  but  contain  pasture- 
ground.  Some  of  the  valleys  between  the  ridges  are  sandy,  and  can 
only  be  used  as  pasture  for  camels,  goats,  and  sheep  :  but  the  larger 
number  of  them  have  a  good  clayey  soil,  intermixed  with  sand,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Indus ;  their  fertility  is  considerable. 
Wheats  barley,  and  several  of  the  grains  of  Hindustan,  as  jowary, 
bi^ra,  &a,  are  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  Considerable  quantities 
of  cotton  are  raised  and  exported.  There  is  little  fruit  except  dates. 
CatUe  are  the  chief  stock,  but  sheep  are  also  numerous,  both  of  the 
heavy-tailed  and  light-tailed  species.  Each  of  the  valleys  is  inhabited 
by  a  different  tribe ;  sometimes  two  tribes  live  in  one  valley.  Their 
villages  are  numerous  and  frequently  large ;  the  head  towns  of  the 
tribes  contain  from  2000  to  4000  houses,  with  bazaars  and  numerous 
shops,  in  which  most  of  the  Indian  goods  are  sold  by  the  Hindoo 
families  settled  in  these  places. 

Our  knowledge  respecting  that  portion  of  the  declivity  which  lies 
south  of  the  river  Gomul  is  incomplete.  The  declivity,  which  also 
seems  to  consist  of  tetraces,  does  not  rea6h  the  Indus,  but  is  separated 
from  it  by  a  rather  level  tract  from  15  to  20  miles  wide.  The  soil 
consists  of  a  stiff"  and  hard  clay  of  an  ashy  colour,  which  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  be  cultivated  Towards  the  river,  however,  it  is  mixed  with 
a  portion  of  sand,  which  has  been  introduced  by  the  waters,  and  has 
improved  its  quality.  Near  the  base  of  the  mountains  the  soil  is 
partiy  covered  with  stones  or  sand,  or  both,  which  have  been  washed 
down  by  the  nuns.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  this  region,  north 
of  Mittun-Kote,  is  a  sandy  desert  of  some  extent,  called  DajeL  The 
hardness  of  the  clay  prevents  the  greater  part  of  this  tract  from  being 
cultivated.  It  is  chiefly  covered  with  jungle,  but  there  are  other  tracte 
which  are  without  jimgle  or  nearly  so,  and  also  without  grass.  In  the 
depressions  moderate  crops  of  jowary,  bajra,  &c.,  are  raised,  if  the 
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raiBB  have  been  abundantw  Along  the  Indus  and  amaller  wateroouraeB 
the  country  ia  well  cultiyated,  aa  the  means  of  irrigation  are  at  hand. 
Wheaty  barley,  and  jowaiy  are  the  chief  crops.  The  principal  domestic 
animals  are  camels ;  but  cattle,  sheep,  and  asses  are  also  kept  in  most 
places.  The  villages  are  small  and  distant  from  one  anotheri  except 
on  the  banks  of  the  Indus. 

lY.  The  Eattem  Portion  of  the  Tdbie-Land  has  rarely  been  visited 
by  Europeans,  and  is  veiy  Uttle  known.  As  far  as  our  information 
goes,  it  IS  from  5000  to  7000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  its  surface 
IS  a  plain,  frequently  interrupted  by  shorter  or  longer  ridges,  which 
rise  several  hundred  feet  above  its  general  level.  During  three  or 
four  months  of  the  year  it  is  covered  with  snow,  which  so  fertilises 
the  arid  and  sandy  soil  as  to  enable  it  to  produce  abundance  of  coarse 
grass.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  tract  of  considerable  extent 
which  is  cultivated  or  fit  for  cultivation.  The  whole  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  several  nomadic  tribes,  who  live  in  tents,  and  wander  from 
place  to  place  with  their  herds  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  their  flocks 
of  sheep  and  goats.  In  winter  they  retire  to  the  lower  depressions  or 
to  the  lower  countries  in  their  vicinity.  The  most  numerous  of  these 
tribes  are  the  Ghiljies  in  the  north,  the  Kankers  in  the  south,  and 
the  Wuzoorees  in  the  east  The  river  Qomul  drains  the  northern  part  of 
this  legion ;  though  it  runs  100  miles,  it  brings  but  little  water  to  the 
plain,  where  it  is  used  for  irrigation,  and  it  reaches  the  Indus  only 
when  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  snow.  This  region  reaches  from 
the  Suliman  Mountains  to  the  watershed  between  tibe  rivers  that  run 
eastward  to  the  Indus  and  westward  to  the  Helmund.  This  water- 
shed is  formed  by  a  ridge  which  rises  about  1000  feet  above  the  table- 
land, and  is  called  Sir-i-Koh,  at  least  in  its  northern  part  The  top  of 
this  ridge  is  flat,  but  of  narrow  width,  and  only  a  few  trees  are  scat- 
tered over  its  sides  and  sunmiit^  chiefly  wild  olives  and  mountain-ash. 

V.  The  Central  TtMe-Land,  or  that  qf  Ghuxnee  and  Candahar, — ^The 
ridffe  of  the  Sir^i-Koh  runs  from  N.K.K  to  &&W.  until  it  reaches  82° 
N.  lat,  where  it  declines  to  the  S.W.  It  continues  in  that  direction 
to  66°  E.  long.,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  it  terminates  in  the  Desert  of 
Beloochistan.  The  last-mentioned  part  of  the  ridge  is  called  the 
Khojeh  Amram,  or  Toba  Hountains.  They  rise  nearly  2000  feet  above 
their  base.  The  Khojuk  Pass,  through  which  the  road  runs  from 
Cuidahar  to  the  Bolan  Pass  and  Shiktfpoor,  rises  to  7457  feet  above 
the  sea-leveL  The  ridge  occupies  about  6  or  7  miles  in  width.  It 
rises  with  a  gradual  ascent,  but  is  only  covered  with  grass,  except 
in  the  dells,  where  trees  and  shrubs  are  found.  In  some  parts,  the 
sides  of  the  hills  and  even  the  tops  are  said  to  be  cultivated. 

This  ridge  forms  the  eastern  boundaiy-line  of  the  central  table-land. 
Its  western  boundary  lies  along  another  ridge,  which  is  connected  at 
its  northern  extremity  with  the  eastern  chain  of  the  Pughman  Moun- 
tains, and  may  be  considered  a  continuation  of  it.  Towuxls  the  north 
they  are  called  the  Karawah  Mountains,  and  have  a  considerable 
elevation ;  but  towards  the  south,  where  they  separate  the  valley  of 
the  Helmund  from  that  of  its  affluent  the  Uigundab,  they  grow  much 
lower.  The  ridge  terminates  several  miles  N.W.  of  Candahar.  Its 
direction  lies  from  N.E.  to  S.W. 

The  central  table-land  confined  between  these  two  ridges  extends 
from  N.K  to  S.W.  At  its  northern  extremity  it  opens  into  the  basin 
of  Cabul  by  the  plains  of  Mydan  and  Logur,  and  here  it  is  hardly 
more  than  20  miles  wide.  At  its  southern  extremity  near  Candahar 
it  ia  nearly  100  miles  across,  and  this  may  be  its  average  width 
between  Candahar  and  Ohuznee.  Its  elevation  above  the  sea*level 
varies  greatly.  Its  highest  elevation  is  about  8  miles  north  of  Ohuznee, 
where  there  Ib  a  hill-pass  called  the  Gimd-i-Sher  Pass,  which  is  about 
9000  feet  above  the  sea.  From  this  place  to  the  valley  of  Mydan  the 
distance  is  about  40  miles,  and  the  country  sinks  to  7747  feet  The 
distance  from  the  pass  to  Candahar  in  a  south-western  direction  is 
nearly  200  miles,  and  the  level  of  the  table-land  lowers  from  9000  to 
3484  feet  Thus  the  country  gradually  descends  from  a  very  tem- 
perate and  almost  cold  region  to  one  that  may  be  called  hot 

The  surface  of  this  extensive  tract  is  greatly  diversified.  There 
occur  some  ridges  of  considerable  extent^  which  rise  from  1000  to  2000 
feet  above  their  bases.  The  most  extensive  is  the  Djara-Koh,  north 
of  33**  N.  lat,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  Sir-i-Koh  Mountains  and  is 
not  much  lower  than  that  range,  and  the  Qantee  Hills,  east  of  Can- 
dahar, which  extend  east  and  west  The  most  northern  district^  or 
that  between  the  Mydan  valley  and  the  town  of  Ghuznee,  is  the  most 
imeven.  It  presents  hardly  a  level  tract  of  any  extent^  but  is  in 
general  broken  by  ravines  and  watercourses,  most  of  which  exhibit 
numerous  ascents  and  descents  of  moderate  elevation,  but  steep  decli- 
vities, and  at  several  places  many  isolated  hills  occur,  which  are  only 
separated  from  each  other  by  ravines.  The  valleys  however  in  this 
tract  have  a  very  good  soil,  and  are  well  cultivated.  South  of 
Ghuznee  the  surface  is  less  brokexL  The  hills  are  at  great  distantes 
from  one  another,  and  the  plains  are  frequently  15  or  20  miles  long 
and  wide,  and  it  is  only  in  a  few  places  that  their  surface  is  broken  by 
low  hills  or  deep  ravines  and  watercourses.  The  soil  here  and  farther 
north  is  a  loam  with  a  great  proportion  of  day,  but  stones,  gravel, 
and  sand,  have  been  lodged  by  tne  rain  under  tiie  hills.  As  the 
quantity  of  rain  which  falls  on  this  region  is  small,  the  lands  require 
irrigation  in  order  to  be  productive,  but  the  rivers  are  small  and 
cannot  yield  a  large  supply.  To  obtain  this  supply  the  inhabitants  have 
constructed  a  kind  of  aqueductsj,  called  Kareseea^  by  which  the  water 


of  a  hill  or  rising-ground  is  brought  out  at  its  foot  in  a  rivulet^  to  be 
disposed  of  at  the  pleasure  of  the  farmer.  Earezees  are  made  in  the 
following  manner : — ^A  well  is  made  at  the  spot  where  it  is  intended 
the  water  shall  issue ;  above  it  in  the  accUvity  is  dug  another  at  the 
distance  of  5  to  20  yards,  according  to  circumstances.  The  wells 
are  continued  at  distances  genen^y  equal,  tmtil  the  quantity  of 
water  collected  in  them  is  deemed  sufficient,  or  until  the  depths  of  the 
wells  become  so  great  that  the  expense  exceeds  the  advantage.  If 
the  aodivity  is  not  very  gentle,  the  highest  wells  must  be  very  deep, 
as  their  bottom  must  be  only  slightly  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
water  in  the  lower  wells.  All  these  wells  are  then  connected  bv  means 
of  aqueducts  made  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  through  whidi 
the  water  from  all  of  them  flows  to  the  foot  of  the  MIL  Very  good 
kareceeswill  turn  a  small  mill  of  the  country.  Many  of  these  karezees 
are  2  or  8  miles  long,  and  one,  in  the  neighboumood  of  Ohuznee, 
ascribed  to  Sultan  Mahmood,  is  asserted  to  be  nearly  30  miles  long, 
including  its  branches.  By  this  mode  of  irrigation  this  part  of  the 
table-land  produces  rich  crops  of  wheat  and  barley.  •  There  are  also 
numerous  orchards,  but  the  fruit  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  valley  of 
CabuL  Thexe  are  numerous  villages,  and  they  are  tolerably  laig& 
They  are  iadoeed  by  mud-walls,  as  these  districts  are  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  nomadic  tribes,  which  frequently  make  predatory  excur- 
sions into  the  lands  of  tiieir  neighbours.  South  of  the  fortifications, 
which  are  called  Kelat-i-Ghilzie,  the  aspect  of  the  country  changes. 
The  surface  is  mudi  more  broken ;  flats  are  rare  and  of  small  extent ; 
hills  and  even  short  ridges  are  common.  Water  is  scarce,  and  only 
to  be  found  at  considerable  depths  below  the  surfaoei  The  soil  chiefly 
consists  of  sand,  which  in  a  few  places  is  intermixed  with  day,  and 
moreover  it  is  covered  with  stones,  which  in  some  parts  are  so  numerous 
as  to  prevent  the  scanty  grass  from  springing  up.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  those  tracts  which  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  Ehojdi  Ai-nr^m 
range,  where  a  large  space  appears  like  a  sea  of  rocks  and  stones.  In 
this  country  cultivation  is  limited  to  the  banks  of  the  laiger  rivers, 
where  some  level  tracts  of  moderate  extent  are  found,  and  where  a 
small  river  of  fresh-water  can  be  turned  to  account  for  irrigation  by 
damming  up  its  bed.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  coun^  is  pasture- 
ground,  in  possession  of  nomadic  tribes,  the  Ghiljies.  There  is  only 
one  considerable  tract  where  cultivation  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent 
This  lies  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Candahar,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  Uighundab,  from  whose  banks  it  extends  at  some  places  seven 
miles  inland.  Wheat,  rice,  barley,  and  Indian  com  are  grown.  There 
are  also  numerous  orchurds,  which  contain  vines  of  variouskinds,  apples, 
pears,  quinces,  nectarines,  peaches,  figs,  plums,  apricots,  and  dierries. 
The  pomegranates  of  this  place  are  held  in  great  esteem.  Except 
these  plantations,  the  whole  of  this  region  is  without  trees.  Poplara 
and  willows  are  planted  along  the  watercourses.  Ghuznee,  which  is 
near  the  highest  part  of  the  table-land,  is  very  cold.  The  winter  lasts 
four  or  five  months.  The  frosts  are  ha^tl,  but  little  snow  falls.  Whilst 
the  British  armv  was  there  (1840)  the  ice  in  the  pools  of  water  and 
the  ditches  of  we  fort  was  several  feet  thick,  though  the  winter  was 
considered  mild.  From  this  place  to  Candahar  the  temperature 
increases  every  stage.  Candahar  has  a  very  temperate  climate : 
slight  frosts  and  snow  occur  every  year,  but  the  snow  mdts  in  a  few 
hours.  In  summer  the  heat  is  very  great^  but  the  nights  are  rather 
cold.  The  thermometer  between  sunrise  and  three  o*dock  in  the 
afternoon  varies  frequently  40°  and  even  50^  Between  the  middle  of 
May  and  the  end  of  August,  two  hot  periods  each  of  forty,  days  occur ; 
the  second  period  is'  hotter  than  the  first  In  summer  rain  is  very 
rare,  and  only  falls  in  short  showers.  The  greatest  quantity  of  rain 
falls  before  the  vernal  equinox,  but  only  in  ehowers. 

VI.  The  Southern  Table-Land  lies  between  the  Khojeh  Amram  range 
and  Uie  Muree  and  Boog^tee  Mountains,  and  descends  to  the  west> 
where  it  terminates  in  the  Desert  of  Beloochistan  before  it  reaches 
65°  E.  long.  It  consists  of  the  valley  of  the  river  Lorah  and  the 
country  of  Shawl.  The  Lorah  rises  on  the  borders  of  the  eastern 
table-land,  runs  westward  draining  the  valley  of  Pisheen,  and  then 
enters  tiie  Desert  of  Beloochistan,  where  it  is  said  to  terminate  in  a 
lake,  which  in  spring  is  of  considerable  extent,  but  nearly  dry  at  the 
end  of  the  summer.  The  elevation  of  this  region  above  tiie  sea  along 
the  road  leading  from  the  Bolan  Pass  to  the  Khojuk  Pass,  which 
traverses  it  nearly  in  its  middle,  is  from  5000  to  6000  feet  Near  the 
Khojeh  A  Tift  ram  Mountains  the  oountiy  is  rather  levd,  but  interspersed 
with  numerous  low  hills ;  along  the  banks  of  the  river  only  few  hills 
occur,  but  they  are  numerous  near  the  Muree  and  Boogtee  Mountains. 
The  greater  part  of  the  lower  country  is  not  cultivated,  and  is  over- 
grown with  wild  thyme  or  a  jungle  of  tamarisk.  Some  tracts  are 
cultivated  with  wheat,  but  they  are  not  extensive,  as  the  water  for 
irrigation  is  derived  from  karezees,  the  bed  of  the  river  being  from 
200  to  800  feet  depressed  below  the  general  surface,  so  that  its  water 
cannot  be  raised  for  that  purpose.  The  hills  are  without  trees,  but 
afford  indifferent  pasture  to  sheep  and  goats.  It  va  stated  that  fiirther 
towards  the  sources  of  the  Lorah,  and  also  lower  down,  the  cultivation 
is  mudi  more  extensive,  and  it  appears  that  in  these  two  districts  the 
river  does  not  run  in  sudi  a  deep  bed,  and  that  the  waters  are  applied 
to  irrigation.  The  soil  is  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  but  in  most 
parts  interspersed  with  boulders  and  i^cks.    The  crops  are  indifferent 

The  town  of  Quettah  in  Shawl  is  5687  feet  alx>ve  the  sea-level 
The  province  of  Shawl,  extending  between  the  river  Lorah  and  the 
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Bolan  PuSy  is  described  by  Kaye  ss  a  wide  plain  bounded  by  noble 
mountain-nuxgee  intersected  by  sparkling  streams,  and  dotted  with 
orchards  and  Tineyards;  it  was  tempoFarily  annexed,  with  the 
adjoining  provinces  of  Moostung  and  Cutchee,  to  the  dominions  of 
Shah  Soojah  in  1849,  previous  to  which  it  was  held  by  the  Kbxa  of 
Khelat^  a  Beloodiee  chief,  whose  capital,  Khelat,  was  stormed  by 
General  Willahire,  November  18th  of  that  year.  The  winters  are 
much  colder  here  than  in  England,  but  the  summer  temperature  is 
much  higher.  In  winter  it  freezes  every  nighty  and  in  spots  which 
are  not  open  to  the  sun  the  ice  does  not  melt  during  the  day.  South- 
south-east  of  Quettah  is  the  upper  entrance  of  the  Bolan  Pass,  through 
which  the  great  commercial  road  runs,  leading  from  Candahar  to 
Shikarpoor,  and  connecting  Persia  with  Hindustan.  The  northern 
entrance  of  the  pass  is  more  than  6800  feet  above  the  sea-level,  snd 
the  southern  opening  only  904  feet  The  northern  most  narrow  and 
steep  part  of  tne  pass  lies  between  almost  perpendicular  diffs  which 
vary  in  height  from  100  to  600  feet,  and  the  aouthem  part  is  the  bed 
of  a  torrent  covered  with  loose  graveL  When  there  is  rain  in  the 
higher  parts  of  the  mountain^  the  stream  at  times  comes  down  in 
an  almost  perpendicular  volume,  without  warning,  and  sweeps  all 
before  it.  In  a  wider  part  of  the  pass  there  are  a  few  spots  under 
cultivation.  The  mountains  that  inclose  the  pass  are  composed  of 
rocky  ranges  of  hills  very  abrupt,  between  which  regular  sloping 
plains  fill  up  the  valleya  Th^  are  covered  with  gravel  and  boulders 
of  various  sises,  sometimes  large  round  stones,  sometimes  pebbles* 
These  plains  are  out  into  deep  perpendicular  ravines  by  the  torrents 
from  the  hills.  In  the  spring  th^  are  covered  with  a  coarse  herbage, 
affording  pasture  to  sheep  and  goats.  The  length  of  the  pass  is  69 
miles.  In  summer  it  is  not  used,  on  account  of  the  pestilential  air, 
which  is  produced,  as  it  is  stated,  by  the  sun's  heat  between  these 
steep  rocky  masses  causing  the  evaporation  of  the  pools  of  stsgnant 
water  left  by  the  mountain-torrent 

VII.  On  the  south-west  of  the  Central  Table-Land  is  the  Deieri  of 
Beloochittan  and  the  province  of  Seistan.     [Seibtak.]    The  river 
Helmund,   the   ancient  Etymander,  the   largest  of  uie  rivers  of 
Afghanistan,  flows  through  Uie  Zemin-Dewar^idong  the  northern  edge 
of  the  desert,  and  across  the  plain  of  Seistan.    It  rises  between  the 
two  ridges  of  the  Pughman  Mountain^  at  an  elevation  of  more  than 
1 1,500  feet  above  the  sea-leveL    It  flows  through  the  mountain-region 
in  a  Bouth-west  direction  for  about  200  miles,  and  enters  the  level 
country  at  some  distance  above  Qirishk.    Here  it  continues  to  flow 
in  the  same  direction  to  its  junction  with  the  Urghundab,  below  which 
point  it  gradually  sweeps  round  to  the  westward,  and  entering  the 
plain  of  Seistan,  carries  its  waters  by  several  arms  into  the  lake  of 
Hamoon,  or  Zarah,  the  ancient  Aria  ralus.    Even  in  the  dry  season 
the  Helmund  has  a  plentiful  supply  of  water ;  when  swollen  by  the 
melted  snow  it  flows  with  astonisning  rapidity,  and  is  equal  in  sise 
to  the  Jumna.    Below  Qirishk  it  flows  through  a  bottom  between 
4  and  6  miles  wide.    The  left  bank,  which  rises  with  a  steep  ascent 
immediately  above  the  river,  is  distinguished  by  vast  mounds  which 
constitute  the  edge  of  the  desert  in  this  direction.    The  right  bank 
is  formed  by  high  steep  difis,  hollowed  and  indurated  by  the  action 
of  the  water.    Between  this  bank  and  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  is 
paved  with  stones  swept  down  from  the  mountains  by  the  impetuosity 
of  the  current^  is  a  rich  well-oultivated  tract  called  Ourmsir  (hot 
countnr),  full  of  orchards  and  mulberry  plantations.    The  average 
breaduL  of  this  tracts  which  has  a  deep  ^uvial  soil  deposited  by  the 
river  during  its  periodical  inundations,  ii  above  2  miles.   The  entire 
length  of  tiie  Helmund  exceeds  400  miles.    Its  principal  feeder  on 
the  right  bank  is  the  Kash-rood,  which  flows  nearly  due  south  through 
the  tmitory  of  the  Dooranees,  and  joins  the  Helmund  in  the  Qurmsir. 
On  the  left  bank  it  is  joined  by  the  Urghundab,  or  Arkandab,  which 
joins  the  Helmund  below  Qirishk.    The  Uighundab  has  a  south- 
western course;  it  passes  a  littio  to  the  west  of  Candahar,  below 
which  it  is  joined  by  the  Tumak  and  the  Aighusan  or  Urghesan. 
The  Uighundab,  or  one  of  its  feeders,  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Arachotos. 

YIII.  That  portion  of  the  table-land  which  lies  west  of  the  Central 
Table-Land,  and  extends  from  tiie  road  that  leads  from  Qirishk  to 
Furrah  to  the  base  of  the  mountains  of  the  Hazareh  and  Eimack,  is 
called  the  Zemm-Dewar,  This  r^on  is  traversed  bv  several  ridges, 
which  are  offsets  of  the  mountain-region  north  of  it^  but  they  are 
neither  high  nor  do  they  occupy  a  large  extent  of  country;  their 
sides,  which  are  rather  steep,  are  very  bajre.  Between  them  there  are 
wide  valleys,  some  of  which  are  80  or  40  miles  across.  The  soil  varies. 
Near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  ridges  it  is  generally  sandy  and 
nearly  a  desert ;  but  higher  up  it  contains  a  very  luge  portion  of  loam, 
which  extends  northwsird  into  the  valleys  of  the  mountain-regions. 
The  worst  part  is  that  on  both  sides  of  the  Kash-rood  river,  which 
is  covered  with  grass  during  the  spring  and  winter,  and  then  it  is  a 
favourite  pasture-ground  of  the  Dooranees.  The  best  part  is  the  plain 
which  is  iiaversed  by  the  Furrah-rood,  which  is  nearly  as  laige  as  that 
of  the  Kash-rood.  A  large  portion  of  it  is  irrigated  with  water  from 
the  river  and  from  karezees;  and  where  the  water  is  abundant,  crops 
of  wheat  and  other  grain  are  obtained.  The  same  observation  applies 
to  the  plain  through  which  the  Helmund  runs,  on  the  banks  of  wnidi 
river  there  are  many  villages.  In  other  places  cultivation  is  limited : 
cotton  is  grown  to  some  extent    This  region  appears  to  be  divided 


between  agriculturists  and  nomadic  tribes.  The  climate  lb  not  so  cold 
as  that  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  central  plain,  and  is  probably  as 
temperate  as  that  of  Candahar.  Rain  is  scanty,  but  as  in  spring  the 
melting  of  the  snow  in  the  mountain-regions  of  the  north  fills  the 
wide  beds  of  the  rivers,  there  are  ample  means  of  irrigation.  On  the 
higher  grounds,  however,  the  grass  is  burnt  up  after  the  summer 
solstice,  and  then  the  nomadic  taribee  wander  with  their  herds  to  the 
mountains  of  the  Hazareh  and  Eimack,  especially  to  the  elevated  plain 
on  which  the  Helmund  rises. 

IX.  The  territory  of  Herat  comprehends  that  part  of  Afghanistan 
which  lies  west  of  the  mountain-region  of  xhe  Emiack,  and  extends 
westward  to  the  boundary-line  of  Persia.  The  mountains  of  the 
Paropanusus  lower  gradually  until  they  constitute  low  ridges  of 
rocky  hUls,  which  run  in  different  directions,  but  generally  from 
N.N.K  to  S.S.W.  They  are  mostiy  bare,  except  for  a  few  months 
in  the  year,  when  they  supply  pasture^^round  for  sheep  and  goats. 
Between  these  ridges  there  are  level  tracts.  Some  of  them  are 
sandv  and  sterile,  and  nearly  uninhabited;  but  others  have  a  soil 
in  which  the  sand  is  mixed  with  a  great  proportion  of  clay  or  loam, 
and  are  very  fertile ;  such  are  the  plains  of  Subzawar  and  Herat  The 
first  is  30  miles  long  and  20  wide,  and  partly  cultivated.  The  plain 
of  Herat  is  about  80  miles  long  and  18  wide.  It  is  watered  by  the 
Heri-rood,  a  river  which  rises  far  to  the  east  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Hazareh,  and  all  the  year  round  brings  a  considerable  volume  of  water 
to  the  plain,  over  which  it  is  spread  by  numerous  canals.  A  bund,  or 
dam  is  thrown  across  the  river,  and  tiius  the  waters  are  turned  into 
the  canals,  and  conducted  over  the  whole  plain,  which  is  covered  with 
fortified  villages,  vineyards,  orchards,  gardens,  and  corn-fields.  The 
heat  is  excessive  for  two  months  in  summer,  but  the  winters  are  cold, 
and  much  snow  frJls  in  this  region. 

CUmaU, — ^The  degree  of  heat  and  cold  experienced  in  Afghanistan 
differs  greaUy  in  different  placesi,  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  tableland.  The  heat  is  insupportable  in  Seistan, 
especially  in  the  Qurmsir  and  round  Liake  Hamoon,  where  the  thermo- 
meter rises  to  120°  and  even  180%  but  in  Qhuznee  and  Cabul  it  is  very 
moderate.  The  rains  which  accompany  the  south-west  monsoon 
extend  to  the  eastern  border  of  the  table-land,  but  at  this  distance 
frt>m  the  sea  they  are  scantv,  and  last  only  about  a  month,  from  the 
middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  August  In  the  valley  of  the  Cabul 
River  th^  never  extend  beyond  Jellalabad,  where  only  a  few  showers 
fall ;  but  they  are  much  more  abundant  in  Bunnoo  and  Bungash-i-Bala, 
and  in  Daman  and  other  countries  between  the  table-land  and  the 
Indus.  These  rains  do  not  appear  to  be  experienced  on  the  table-land 
itselt  The  winter  rains,  accompanied  with  falls  of  snow,  and  the 
spring  rains  with  sleety  are  abxmdant  in  the  valley  of  the  Cabul  River 
and  tbe  centrsl  table-land ;  but  not  so  on  the  eastern  table-land,  which 
has  a  vexy  moderate  share  of  moisture,  and  is  therefore  unfit  for 
sgricultural  purposes.  The  summer  is  dry,  and  generally  no  rains  fall 
in  the  higher  regions  from  Hay  to  September  or  October ;  even  in 
November  they  are  rare  in  most  parts. 

Prodtictions, — Afghanistan  has  great  mineral  wealth.  Qold  is  found 
in  several  streams  which  originate  in  the  Himalaya  Moimtains  or  in 
the  Hindoo-Coosh  and  fall  into  the  Indus  or  Cabul  River,  and  it  is 
collected  in  some  places.  Silver  is  said  to  exist  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Hasareh.  Copperore  is  abimdant  in  the  hills  which  extend  west 
of  the  Sufaid-Koh  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Cabul,  and  at 
some  iplaces  it  is  so  rich  as  to  yield  from  60  to  80  per  cent  of  metal ; 
but  it  IS  not  much  worked.  Iron  is  foimd  in  the  greatest  abundance 
in  the  Himalaya  Mountains  north  of  the  Plain  of  Peshawur,  and  of 
the  best  quality.  It  is  extensively  worked  in  a  district  called  Bajour, 
whence  it  goes  to  Cashmere,  the  Panjab,  and  to  the  other  parts  of 
Afghanistan  ;  in  Candahar  it  is  used  for  the  fabrication  of  matchlocks. 
It  is  supposed  that  if  prepared  with  more  care  it  would  equal  the  best 
Swedish  iron.  Other  iron-mines  of  great  extent  are  on  the  eastern 
table-land,  at  Foormool,  in  the  country  of  the  Wuzoorees,  not  far  from 
Kanegorum ;  their  produce  is  generallv  of  inferior  quality,  but  some 
of  it  is  converted  into  steeL  Iron-mmes  are  also  worked  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Hazareh.  Lead  of  excellent  quality  is  worked  in 
the  Hazareh  mountains,  and  also  in  the  Pughman  range.  In  the 
last-mentioned  mountains  plumbago  is  found,  and  sulphiu*  in  the 
Hazareh  districts.  Salt  is  obtained  in  the  greatest  abundance  from 
the  Salt  Range.  Lignite  has  been  discovered  in  the  country  of  the 
Wuzoorees,  not  far  from  the  iron-mines  of  Foormool,  on  the  moimtains 
east  of  the  central  table-land,  and  in  the  Bolan  Pass,  and  it  is 
said  also  to  exist  in  the  Hazareh  mountaina  Salpetre  is  obtained  in 
considerable  quantities  from  some  pits  in  the  vicinity  of  Furrah.  Near 
Kalabagh  on  the  Indus  great  quantities  of  alum  are  got 

The  grains  cultivated  are  wheat,  barley,  peas,  beans,  maize,  rice, 
and  some  other  grains  of  Hindustan,  as  jowary,  chuna,  musoor,  bajra^ 
moth,  moong,  oord,  and  murhwa;  and  two  crops  are  annually  obtained 
in  the  valley  of  Cabul  as  far  west  as  Jellalabad.  The  most  conmion 
vegetables  are  carrots,  turnips,  radishes,  lettuce,  cauliflowers,  onions, 
grlic,  melons,  and  cucumbens,  with  a  few  others  from  Hindustan. 
The  fruit-trees  have  been  mentioned  in  noticing  the  valley  of  the 
Cabul  River.  No  natural  grass  is  cut  for  hay,  except  in  the  Hazareh 
mountains;  several  kinds  of  artificial  grasses  are  grown,  but  they 
are  different  from  ours.  Barley  is  cut  when  green  near  Peshawur 
twice  or  thrice,  with  UtUe  injury  to  the  crop;  but  wheat  is  more 
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delicate  in  thiis  respect,  and  can  only  be  cat  once.  Madder  is  exten- 
sirely  grown  on  the  central  table-land  and  in  the  Zemin-Devar,  and 
^oea  from  Candahar  to  Shikarpoor.  Turmeric  is  cultivated  in  Bunnoo, 
and  also  exported  to  Sinde.  Assafostida  grows  in  many  parts  which 
are  very  elerated;  the  greatest  part  of  the  produce  is  taken  to 
Shikarpoor.  Thete  are  several  umib^  used  for  tanning,  but  the 
leather  is  indiffereni  l^everal  wild  shrubs  furnish  food  fh>m  their 
roots,  bark,  flower,  or  fruit.  The  fiiiits  of  some  kinds  of  berberry 
and  of  the  wild  vine  are  much  used. 

Forests  are  only  found  on  the  Himalaya  Mountains  and  the 
Sufaid-Koh.  There  are  no  woods  on  the  table-land,  and  all  the  trees 
found  there  are  planted,  generally  in  rows  along  the  water-courses 
and  canals,  and  around  the  orchards.  Only  willed  and  poplars  are 
found  there,  and  those  trees  are  used  chi^y  as  timber,  and  in  some 
places  as  fire-wood.  The  dung  of  camels  and  other  animals  is  often 
used  as  fuel.  The  mulberry-tree  grows  wild  in  all  the  valleys  which 
are  not  hot.  The  fruit  is  much  improved  by  cultivation,  and  there 
are  at  least  twelve  varieties  of  the  plants  all  of  them  good.  In  the 
valleys  of  the  Hindoo-Coosh  the  mulberty  is  groimd  into  floiir,  and 
forms  the  chief  food  of  the  coimtry.  The  plantations  are  very 
extensive  there,  and  some  individuals  ard  said  to  possess  10,000  trees. 
A  very  good  tree  will  bear  10  maunds,  or  800  pounds,  of  mulberries, 
and  if  tne  average  produce  is  one-third  of  this,  it  is  calculated  td 
support  a  far  greater  population  than  tillage.  The  produce  is  little 
affected  by  the  seasons,  and  is  very  regular.  Silk  is  not  prodticed  to 
any  great  amoimt,  except  in  a  few  places,  Nearly  all  the  fruits 
cultivated  in  these  countries  are  also  found  in  a  wild  state,  chiefly 'in 
the  mountain  valleys,  such  as  apples,  pears,  cherries,  plumsj  apricots, 
peaches,  quinces,  and  pomegranates. 

The  most  important  of  the  domestic  animals  are  the  iiheep.  There 
are  two  kinds,  both  with  the  broad  fat  tail,  which  in  some  parts  of 
the  Eimack  moimtains  is  so  large  that  a  small  cart  is  put  under  the 
tail  Herodotus  (iii  118)  says  the  same  of  the  sheep  of  the  Arabs. 
They  constitute  almost  all  the  wealth  of  the  mountain-region  of  the 
Hazareh  and  Eimack,  the  inhabitants  of  which  sell  wool,  woollen 
stuffs,  dried  curds,  and  ghee.  These  sheep  yield  two  fleeces :  the 
spring  or  coarser  fleece  is  used  for  6irpeta,  grain-bags,  and  other 
coarse  stuffs ;  the  autumn  or  finer  fleece  is  manufactured  into  cloth, 
cloaks,  and  rugs.  The  nuxherous  flocks  which  pasture  on  the  table- 
land^yield  only  one  fleece.  Qoats  &re  nearly  as  numerous  as  sheep. 
Those  in  the  Koh-i-Baba  Mountains  and  the  Pfeiropamisus  yield,  like 
those  of  Cashmere  and  Tibet,  a  fine  and  remarkably  soft  down,  which 
grows  at  ihe  root  of  the  hair.  The  hair  is  long  and  usually  Jet  black, 
but  the  d6wn  is  of  a  lighter  shade.  The  down  is  in  great  demand, 
and  exported  to  Persia,  Pabul,  Cand^ihar,  Herat>  and  Shikarpoor, 
where  it  is  employed  in  different  manuihicturea. 

Horses  are  plentiful,  but  of  an  inferior  bived,  except  in  Bunnoo  and 
Daman,  where  there  is  a  good  breed.  In  some  places  there  are  good 
ponies ;  mules  and  asses  are  numerous,  and  in  many  places  they  are 
the  principBd  animals  of  burden.  Many  camels  are  kept  on  the 
table-land  ;  but  they  are  not  so  tall  as  those  of  Hindustan :  there  is 
also  the  Bactrian  camel  with  two  humps.  The  number  of  cattle  is 
small,  as  the  pastoral  tribes  keep  only  a  few  bullocks  to  carry  their 
tents,  and  a  tew  cows  which  are  fed  near  their  residences.  In  the 
vicinitv  of  Lake  Hamoon  great  herds  of  cattle  pasture  on  the  marshy 
grounds.  In  Afghanistan  they  are  oi  an  inferior  breed.  Buffiiloes 
are  kept  at  some  places,  but  they  are  not  numerous.  The  cats  of 
Cabul  are  distinguished  by  their  long  silky  hair,  and  go  under  the 
name  of  Persian  cats,  though  very  few  of  them  are  foimd  in  Persia. 

Lions  and  tigers  are  said  to  exist,  but  they  are  comparatively  weak 
and  timid.  Leopards  are  found  in  the  Hindoo-Coosh.  Wolves, 
hysenas,  jackals,  foxes,  and  hares  lire  common  everywhere.  The  wild 
hog  is  not  frequently  met  with,  but  wild  asses  are  said  to  exist  in 
the  Desert  of  Beloocnistan.  Manv  kinds  of  deer,  and  also  the  elk,  are 
found  in  the  moimtains,  and  a  few  antelopes  in  the  plains,  '^^d 
sheep  and  wild  goats  are  common  in  some  parts  of  the  mountainous 
coimtries.  There  are  also  porcupines,  hedgehogs,  ferrets,  and  wild 
d(ws.    Monkeys  occur  only  m  the  mountains  near  the  Indus. 

The  common  fowl  is  kept  by  the  pastoral  tribes  *,  in  some  places 
it  is  wild.  Water-fowl  are  abundant  on  Lake  Hamoon.  Domestic 
ducks  are  found  everywhere,  tieh  is  very  scarce.  Locusts  are  most 
frequent  in  the  eajstem  districts,  but  they  rarely  lay  waste  any  part 
of  the  country. 

Population  and  Inhabitants, — The  population  is  estimated  by  some 
at  14,000,000,  inclusive  of  Beloochistan,  but  many  think  that  it  is 
greatly  overrated.  The  A^hans,  who  are  the  rriimg  nation,  are 
dispersed  over  the  whole  of  the  table-land ;  but  the  mountains  are 
mostly  in  possession  of  other  tribes,  such  as  the  Hazareh  and  the 
Eimack  in  the  Paropamisus.  Among  the  Afghans  are  settled  Tajiks, 
Hindoos,  and  Khuzzilbashes,  Arabs,  with  a  few  families  of  Armemans, 
Abyssinians,  and  Calmucks. 

All  the  large  towns  are  inhabited  chiefly  by  Persians  and  Hindoos ; 
an  Afghan  never  keeps  a  shop  or  exercises  any  trade.  The  only 
Afghans  found  in  towns  are  the  officers  of  government  and  their 
followers,  soldiers,  priests,  and  perhaps  a  few  labourers.  The  houses 
of  the  rich  are  inclosed  by  high  walls,  and  contain  three  or  four 
courts,  with  gardens  and  fotrntuns.  Each  court  contains  a  bmlding, 
with  several  snudl  apartments,  and  three  or  four  large  halls,  reaching 


to  the  roof,  supported  by  wooden  pillars,  carved  and  painted.  Tho 
apartments  open  on  the  halls,  and  are  fitted  up  with  paintings  and 
looking-glasses.  The  doors  are  carved,  and  covered  in  winter  with 
velvet  or  brocade.  The  floors  are  covered  with  handsome  carpets, 
and  thick  telt  e^ts,  covered  with  silk  or  velvet,  are  placed  round  the 
room  dose  to  the  walL  The  houses  of  the  common  people  are  of  ono 
story,  and  iisually  of  a  single  room,  about  20  feet  long  by  12  feet  broad ; 
they  have  little  ornament  and  scaroelf  any  furniture.  Neither  tables 
nor  chairs  are  used ;  their  place  is  supplied  by  coarse  woollen  carpets 
and  thick  felt  cushions. 

Tho  Ai^^hans,  who  compose  little  more  than  a  third  of  the  dw^ars 
in  A%haniBtan,  are  of  moderate  stature,  but  remarkably  hardy  and 
athletic  Their  high  cheek-bones  and  prominent  noses  distinguish 
them  essentially  from  the  Tartars.  Their  complexions  are  various ; 
men  as  fair  aft  Europeans  being  found  in  the  same  places  with  others 
dark  as  Indians.  Tne  western  tribes  are  fiurer  than  those  of  the  east. 
Their  hair  and  beard  are  mostly  black ;  occasionally  brown  or  red. 
The  usual  dress  is  a  sort  of  frock,  reaching  below  the  knee,  and  loose 
dark  cotton  trowsers.  The  head  is  covered  -wiih.  a  low  flat-sided  cap 
of  black  silk,  with  a  oolotired  or  brocaded  top.  They  wear  half 
boots,  laced  in  front.  The  dress  of  the  western  tribes  resembles  that 
of  Persia,  and  the  people  of  the  east  imitate  their  neighbours 
of  India. 

The  manners  of  the  Afghans  are  tmnk  and  open ;  they  pay  little 
respect  to  rank,  but  diow  great  reverence  for  old  age.  They  are  very 
ioaable,  and  give  frequent  dinner  parties,  which  are  accompanied  by 
singilig,  dancing;  and  mujdc.  Any  game  of  chance  or  skill,  however 
childish,  that  may  lead  to  a  dinner,  is  played  with  great  sest ;  marbles, 
prisoh-bars,  hunt-the-slipper,  hopping,  Ac  Ac.,  and  the  loser  treats  his 
opponent.  They  are  alto  fond  of  sitting  in  a  circle,  oonvcrsing,  or 
ILstening  to  story-tellers.  The  people  of  the  east  notice  tiie  attachment 
of  the  A%hans  to  trutii,  in  whicn  they  are  much  superior  to  their 
neighbours  of  India  and  Persia,  though  Europeans  will  not  rank  them 
very  high  in  that  inspect.  They  are  puffed  up  with  family  pride,  and 
ibnd  of  reoouiiting  long  genealogies,  scarcely  allowing  a  man  to  be  a 
genuine  A%han  who  cannot  prove  six  descents. 

Hospitality  is  the  great  diaracteristic  of  the  Afghans ;  it  is  with 
thexn  a  point  of  honour ;  and  a' greater  affiront  cannot  be  given  to  an 
Aij^han  than  by  inviting  his  guest  to  another  dwelling.  A  man  may 
travel  without  inoney  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  and 
the  bitterest  ehemy  is  safe  if  he  claim  the  protection  of  hospitality. 
A  person  who  has  a  favour  to  ask  of  any  person  goes  to  his  house, 
and  refuses  to  sit  down  or  partake  of  food  until  the  boon  be  granted. 
This  custom  is  called  '  nannawatee,'  and  it  brings  disgrace  on  a  man 
to  reject  a  petition  under  such  circum8tance& 

Another  resemblance  to  the  Arabs  of  the  desert^  so  celcbr&t<sd  for 
their  hospitality,  is  the  practice  of  robbery.  A  traveller  passing 
through  certain  districts  must  expect  to  be  plundered,  if  not  tmder 
strong  protection,  while  a  stranger  coming  to  settle  among  them  is 
perfectly  safe.  These  robberies  are  seldom  accompanied  by  murder, 
and  where  the  government  is  powerfiil  the  traveller  is  safe. 

I'he  religion  of  the  Afghans  is  the  Mohammedan  of  the  Sunite  sect, 
accompanied  with  less  bigotry  than  usuaL  Hindoos  and  Christians 
live  peaceably  and  respected  among  them ;  and  even  Persians,  who 
are  of  the  dissenting  Shiite  sect,  and  therefore  more  abominated  by 
the  orthodox  than  even  infidels,  hold  high  official  stations  among 
them,  upon  the  simple  condition  of  abstaining  from  curses  on  the 
three  first  caliphs,  the  denial  of  whose  right  to  the  commandership 
over  the  Faithful  forms  the  chief  reason  of  their  dissent. 

Social  intercourse  with  women  is  less  restrained  than  among  other 
Mohammedans,  though  in  towns  the  females  of  the  upper  ranks  live 
secluded,  and  never  go  out  without  a  covering  from  heietd  to  foot.  In 
the  country,  women  go  out  imveiled :  in  the  lower  ranks,  they  do  tho 
work  of  the  house,  and  in  some  of  the  inferior  tribes  assist  the  men 
in  the  labours  of  agriculture.  Their  marriage  ceremonies  are  like 
those  of  the  Persians. 

The  language  of  the  Afghans  is  called  Pushtoo,  and  they  call 
themselves  Pushtaneh ;  half  the  words  of  the  language  are  Persian, 
but  almost  all  the  particles  and  verbs  are  frt>m  some  unknown  root. 
The  sound  of  the  language  is  rottgfa,  but  not  disagreeable  to  persons 
accustomed  to  oriental  tongues.  They  use  the  Arabic  alphabet,  with 
points  over  and  under  certain  letters  to  represent  sounds  imknown 
to  Arabic.  The  only  original  Puditoo  authors  are  poets;  their 
compositions  are  chiefly  lyrics,  of  a  spirited  and  bold  cast,  breathing 
a  strong  attachment  to  liberty.  No  Pushtoo  authors  are  above  a 
century  and  a  half  old;  but  Persian  works  are  as  fiuniliar  to  the 
educated  Afghans  as  their  own,  and  the  Persian  language  is  that 
chiefly  used  in  composition.  Education  is  not  neglected ;  every  village 
has  its  school,  generally  kept  by  a  priest,  and  almost  every  boy 
attends  it.  In  some  tribes  boys  are  sent  to  a  distant  village,  where 
they  live  in  the  mosque,  and  are  imder  the  sole  guidance  of  their 
schoolmaster. 

The  whole  nation  is  divided  into  tribes,  each  tmder  its  own 
peculiar  government,  with  littie  interference  from  the  royal  power. 
The  principal  tribes  are  the  Duranees  and  the  Ghiljies ;  to  the  former 
belong  the  clan  of  the  Sudozyes  from  which  until  recentiy  the 
sovereign  was  chosen.  Shah  Soojah  belonged  to  the  Sudozyes ;  Dost 
Mahomed,  the  present  ruler  of  Cabul,  belongs  to  the  Baruk£ye», 
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another  powerful  clan  of  tho  Diuanees.  The  govenunent  of  the  tribes 
is  republican;  thoy  are  divided  into  dana,  and  each  clan  ha«  its 
chiel^  chosen  from  the  oldest  family.  The  khans  administer  justice 
in  most  cases,  but  rarely  without  the  ooncurrence  of  a  council  oi  the 
heads  of  families.  The  clans  are  eminently  exclusive,  and  are  often 
at  feud  with  each  other.  They  appear  to  be  little  attached  to  their 
chiefs,  but  very  strongly  to  their  tribe.  They  are  very  jealous  of 
interference,  and  their  republican  spirit  has  preserved  the  country 
from  degenerating  into  the  ordinary  oriental  despotism.  The  reply 
made  to  an  i^ngUsh  traveller,  who  expatiated  on  the  freedom  from 
alarm,  blood,  and  discord,  which  miist  ensue  from  »  more  steadv 
government,  was,  "  We  are  content  with  discord,  we  are  content  with 
alarms,  we  are  content  with  blood,  but  we  will  never  be  content  with 
a  master." 

Before  the  death  of  Shah  Soojah  the  govenunent  was  a  limited 
monarchy.  The  king  made  peace  and  war;  had  the  control  of  the 
revenue,  and  appointed  to  such  official  situations  as  were  not 
hereditary;  and  although  his  power  infringed  upon  the  republican 
institutions  of  his  own  clan,  his  right  oyer  o&er  tribes  extended  only 
to  the  levying  troops,  and  the  collection  of  revenue.  Over  those  of 
his  subjects  who  were  not  Afghans,  his  power  was  less  limited,  but  it 
was  rarely  exercised  with  severity.  The  Duranee  lords  controlled  the 
king,  who  could  rarely  act  without  their  concurrence.  The  crown 
was  hereditary  in  the  family,  but  elective  as  to  the  person. 

We  have  spoken  of  these  attributes  of  the  king  in  the  past  tenae, 
for  it  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  that  Afghanistan  now  consists  of 
three  independent  political  divisions — Cabul,  Candahar,  and  Herat — 
the  chiefs  of  which  possess  similar  attributes  in  their  respective  states. 

For  the  admimstration  of  justice  a  cadi  is  appoibted  to  eveiy  large 
town,  before  whom  causes  ar6  brought,  and  whose  awards  are  rarely 
disobeyed :  death  is  very  rarely  in£cted.  The  cadi  never  interferes 
unless  called  upon ;  most  cases  are  decided  by  the  heads  of  tribes ; 
and  even  a  murder,  if  in  retaliation,  is  rarely  inquired  into.  The 
police  generally  is  defective ;  watchmen  paid  by  the  inhabitants  are 
appointed  in  all  hurge  towna  Parties  are  stationed  in  dangerous 
places  for  the  protection  of  travellers,  who  find,  however,  the  purchase 
of  security  from  the  clans  a  more  efficient  guard. 

The  military  may  be  about  80,000.  One-third  of  these  are 
Qholams,  or  military  adventurers,  who  enlist  for  lifia ;  about 
10,000  are  furnished  by  land-owners  at  a  stated  rate;  and  a  laxge 
contingent  is  supplied  by  the  Duranee  tribe,  as  the  condition  on 
which  they  hold  their  lands.  Their  soldiers  are  chiefly  horsemen, 
and  their  arms  are  swords  and  matchlocks. 

The  Hazareh  and  Eimack  are  of  Mongol  race;  at  present  they 
speak  a  dialect  of  the  Persian  language,  but  in  the  time  of  Sultui 
Baber  they  spoke  a  Mongol  dialect  It  is  stated  that  they  are  a 
colony  of  Mongols  left  in  tms  ooimtry  by  one  of  the  armies  of  Manku 
Khan,  one  of  the  successors  of  Qengis  K nazL  There  is  some  difierence 
in  the  manner  of  life  of  these  two  tribea  The  Hazareh,  who  occupy 
the  higher  part  of  the  Paropamisus,  have  fixed  abodes.  They  liye  in 
small  villages  consisting  of  low  huts,  where  they  pass  the  winter 
season  under  one  roof  with  their  cows  and  sheep,  using  as  fdel  small 
dry  shrubs  and  the  dung  of  their  cattleu  In  summer  they  live  with 
their  animals  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains.  Near  their  villages 
they  cultivate  small  fields,  where  they  raise  barley,  and,  when  the 
elevation  is  not  too  high,  wheat.  The  Eimack  lead  a  more  nomadic 
life,  and  reside  the  whole  year  round  in  tents  made  of  dry  sticks  or 
felt,  and  go  with  their  flocks  in  summer  to  the  more  elevated  and  in 
winter  to  the  lower  declivities  of  their  mountains.  They  exact  a 
tribute  from  all  travellers  who  pass  through  their  oounlay.  Both 
tribes  are  nominally  dependent  on  the  sovereign  of  Cabul ;  but  thsy 
are  governed  by  their  own  hereditary  chiefs,  who  exercise  despotic 
authority.  They  are  visited  by  traders  frY>m  Herat,  Candahar,  and 
Cabul,  who  furnish  them  with  some  common  articles  of  dress  and 
utensils,  and  receive  in  return  slaves,  cattle^  clarified  butter,  woollen 
cloth,  grain,  sacks  and  carpet-bags,  felts  for  horse-dotlung,  ond 
carpets,  all  made  from  the  produce  of  their  flocks.  They  also  Ihmiah 
lead  and  sulphur. 

That  portion  of  the  population  on  the  table-land  which  is  occupied 
with  agricultural  purstdts  is  known  by  the  name  of  Tajiks  or  Tadjiks. 
They  are  found  in  all  the  countries  of  Western'  Asia,  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  Chinese  Turkistan.  In  a  fe^  mountainous  countries 
they  have  maintained  their  independence;  in  all  others  they  are 
subject  to  the  nations  which  have  conquered  them,  and  which  have 
preserved  their  pastoral  habits.  Their  condition  may  be  compared  to 
that  of  the  seifs  of  the  middle  ages  in  Europe.  They  are  toe  sf^ba 
adtcripti,  who  work  the  cultivated  grounds,  and  are  obliged  to  give 
up  to  their  masters  one-fburth  or  one-half  of  their  produca  They 
are  peaceful,  industrious  peasants,  more  civilised,  intelligent,  and 
skilful  than  their  masters.  In  the  towns  they  constitute  the  labouring 
classes ;  they  are  tradesmen,  mechanics,  and  labourers.  They 
generally  wear  the  dress  and  follow  the  customs  of  their  rulers. 
They  hare  preserved  their  language,  which  is,  however,  mixed  with 
many  terms  derived  from  the  language  of  the  predominant  nation. 
Their  language  is  learned  by  all  the  Afj^ums  who  wish  to  be  considered 
as  men  of  education. 

In  the  plain  of  Peshawur  and  the  neighbouring  districts  many 
Hindkees,  as  they  are  called,  are  settled  as  agrioulturists.     Their 


language  is  a  kind  of  Hindustanee,  resembling  the  dialect  of  the 
Pai^jab.  The  number  of  Hindoos  settled  in  Afghanistan  is  very  great : 
^here  is  scarcely  a  village  of  any  extent  without  a  fismily  or  two,  and 
in  the  laiiger  places  there  are  many.  They  keep  shops ;  are  brokers, 
merchants,  buikers,  goldsmiths,  sellers  of  grain,  and  other  occupations. 
They  retain  the  Hindoo  features,  and  some  of  them  have  nearly  the 
Hindustanee  dress.  They  are  much  employed  by  the  great  men  of 
the  country  in  evexy  Mnd  of  business  connected  with  money  or 
accounts. 

The  Khuszilboahes  are  only  found  in  towns,  except  about  Herat, 
where  they  are  also  settled  in  villages.  A  great  number  of  them  are 
in  Cabul,  where  they  were  settled  by  Nadir  Shah  and  Ahmed  Khan. 
They  are  Turkomans,  and  their  ancestors  were  members  of  some  of 
the  Ilats  which  wander  about  in  the  plains  of  Persia.  They  are 
mostly  soldiers,  or  employed  by  men  of  rank  as  secretaries,  masters 
of  the  household,  and  stewards.  Some  of  them  have  acquired  landed 
property,  which  they  let  out  to  A%han  or  Tajik  tenants.  They  are 
lively,  iligenious,  elegant,  and  refined,  but  felse,  designing,  cruel,  and 
rapacious 

Arabs  are  settled  in  Cabul  and  JelUlabad.  They  are  agricnlturisti^ 
and  do  not  mix  much  with  the  other  inhabitants ;  they  have  lost  their 
original  language.  The  number  of  their  families  amounts  to  about 
2000.  Armenians  are  settled  in  different  towns  as  merohant& 
Abyssuuans  are  imported  into  AfghanistAn  as  slaves,  and  generally 
form  a  part  of  the  king's  guards.  There  are  also  Calmudu  in  the 
king's  giuurds ;  but  some  fences  of  that  nation  are  settled  near  Herat 
as  agriculturists. 

The  population  is  vexy  unequally  distributed  over  the  oountiy. 
The  most  populous  parts  are  the  valley  of  the  Cabul  River,  the 
countxy  south  of  the  Sufeid-Koh  and  of  the  Salt  Bange,  tibe  cenlral 
table-land  north  of  Kelat-i-GhUzie,  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  towns  of  Candahar  and  of  Herat  In  all  the  other  parts  the 
population  is  scanty,  as  the  inhabitants  lead  chiefly  a  nomadic  life, 
with  the  exception  of  the  fertile  tract  round  Lake  Hamoon,  where 
there  is  a  considerable  affrioultural  population. 

MmMrfaeturu. — Manufectures  for  export  are  pn>duced  only  at 
Herat  and  Candahar.  Those  of  Herat  are  silk  and  wooUen-stufis,  and 
sword  blades ;  and  these  articles  find  a  ready  sale  in  Persia.  The 
manufectures  of  Candahar  are  of  the  same  description,  with  the 
addition  of  fire-arms.  The  manufectures  of  the  country  are  suffioieut 
for  the  home  consumption ;  no  manufiictured  articles  are  imported 
from  India  except  cotton  stuffiL  As  a  knowledge  of  the  manufacturing 
trades  conveys  an  idea  of  a  nation's  civilisation  and  of  the  comforts 
which  it  enjoys,  we  transcribe  from  Klphinstone's  work  the  following 
list  of  the  trades  exercised  in  the  town  of  Candahar  r— Jewellers,  gold 
and  silver  smiths,  booksellers,  bookbinders,  stationers,  makers  of 
kullumdauns  (a  sort  of  inkstand  and  pencase,  of  which  every  man  who 
can  write  has  one),  seal  engravers,  sellers  of  armour,  sellers  of  shields 
(these  shields  are  of  buffalo  or  rhinoceros  hide),  gunsmiths,  sword- 
cutlers,  polishers  of  steel,  sellers  of  bows  and  arrows,  sellers  of  glass 
ornaments  for  women,  three  descriptions  of  shoemakers,  boot-makers, 
button-makeri^  silk  thread  sellers,  gold  wire  and  gold  thread  sellers, 
saddlers,  farriers^  painters,  fruiterers,  cooks,  soup-sellers,  tobacconists, 
druggists,  perfumers,  sellers  of  sherbet  and  of  fiillodeh,  confectioners, 
embroiderers,  and  people  whose  business  is  to  sew  ornaments  on 
clothes  of  all  descriptions,  from  jewels  to  spangles.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Kimack  and  Hasareh  mountains  do  not  export  the  wool  of  their 
numerous  fiocks  of  sheep  in  a  raw  state,  but  manufacture  it  into 
several  kinds  of  doth,  caxpets,  grain-bags,  saddle-bags,  rugs,  felt,  felt 
cloaks,  mittens,  socks,  and  horse-clotha  The  felt  doaks  are  called 
kosahs,  and  are  extensively  used  in  Candahar,  where  they  are  much 
prized. 

Commerce. — ^As  Afghanistan  has  no  navigable  rivers,  the  transport 
of  merchandise  is  expensive,  and  the  expense  is  increased  by  the 
want  of  roads,  which  are  not  met  with  in  all  Western  Asia  from  the 
Indus  to  the  Straits  of  Constantinople.  The  conveyance  of  mer- 
chandise is  therefore  effisoted  by  beasts  of  burden.  Camels  are  mostly 
used  in  the  level  countries,  and  mules  or  asses  in  the  mountainous 
districts.  Nearly  all  the  land  commerce  existing  between  India  on 
one  side^  and  Persia,  Turkistan,  and  China  on  the  other  side,  must 
be  carried  through  A%hani8tan.  If  we  except  the  difflciilt  and 
dangerous  road  wMoh  leads  from  Leh  in  Ladak  to  Terksnd  in  Chinese 
Turkistan,  no  line  of  communication  exists  between  India  and  the 
above-mentioned  countries,  except  the  three  lines  which  traverse 
Afghanistan.  The  most  northern  of  these  lines  begins  near  the 
British  military  station  at  Loodiana  on  the  Sutlej,  passes  through 
Lahore,  and  reaches  the  Indus  at  Attock.  Thence  it  runs  through 
Peshawur  and  the  Kyber  Pass  to  Cabul,  where  it  divides  into  two 
roads.  One  of  these  mns  over  one  of  the  elevated  mountain-passes 
of  the  Hindoo-Coosh  range,  or  the  Pu^hman  Mountains,  and  descends 
to  the  plains  of  Turan,  leading  to  Kunduz  and  Khulum,  and 
thence  to  BokhanL  The  other  road  runs  from  Cabul  S.S.W.  to 
Candahar,  at  which  place  all  three  lines  meet. 

The  middle  line  of  commercial  communication  passes  from  Lahore 
directly  west,  crosses  the  Indus  at  Dera  Ismael  Khan  and 
ascends  the  Gomul  Pass,  which  is  also  called  the  Golair  Pass,  and 
which  leads  across  the  eastern  table-land.  When  it  reaches  the 
central  table-land  it  divides  into  two  roads,   one  of  which  runs 
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northward  to  Ghoznee  and  Cabul,  and  the  other  to  the  south-west  to 
Candahar. 

The  third  road  connects  the  Indian  Ocean  with  the  table-land. 
It  begins  at  the  seaport  of  Kurachee,  situated  N.W.  of  the  most 
western  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  runs  chiefly  along  the  bank  of  the 
riyer  to  Shikarpoor,  whence  it  divei^ges  to  the  N.W.,  and  passing 
through  Dadur  in  dutch  Gundava,  ascends  the  table-land  by  the  Bolan 
Pass.  From  this  place  it  contiaues  through  Quettah  over  the 
Ehojuk  Pass  to  Candahar. 

The  road  from  Candahar  to  Persia  passes  westward,  and  crosses 
the  river  Helmund  about  two  miles  east  of  GhirisU:.  Thence  it 
continues  in  the  same  direction  to  Furrah,  and  from  Furrah  north- 
ward to  Subzawar  and  Herat,  whence  it  passes  through  Meshed  and 
Nishapoor  to  Tehran. 

The  commerce  by  the  way  of  Peshawur  does  not  appear  to  be  rety 
active.  The  exports  are  principally  iron  from  the  mines  of  Bajour, 
which  is  extensively  used  in  the  Panjab  and  in  Cashmerei  madder, 
assafoBtida,  tobacco,  and  fruits,  such  as  almonds,  pistachio-nuts, 
walnuts,  hazel-nuts,  dried  plums  and  apricots,  and  raisins;  apples, 
pears,  and  pomegranates ;  there  is  also  a  large  quantity  of  fresh 
fruit.  A  considerable  number  of  horses  and  ponies  are  sent  to  the 
Panjab,  and  furs  to  Hindustan.  The  imports  from  the  Panjab  are 
coarse  cotton-doth,  muslin  and  other  fine  manufactures,  some  sorts 
of  silken  cloth  and  brocade,  indigo,  ivory,  bamboos,  wax,  tin,  sandal- 
wood, and  a  lar^e  quantity  of  sugar,  musk,  coral,  drugs,  and  some 
other  trifling  articles. 

The  traffic  carried  on  by  the  Gomul  Pass  and  Dera  Ismael  Khan 
appears  to  be  more  important.  It  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Ix)nani  merchants,  a  tribe  which  pretends  to  be  of  A^han  origin. 
They  arrive  annually  with  three  kafilas  at  Candahar  and  CabuL  The 
first  kafila  leaves  Dera  Ismael  Khan  about  the  middle  of  April ;  its 
merchandise  consists  of  coarse  cotton  stuffii  and  salt,  which  are  sold 
at  Candahar  and  CabuL  The  second  kafila  brings  indigo  from  Mool- 
tan  and  Bhawulpoor,  and  chintz  from  Hindustan,  and  departs  fh)m 
Dera  Ismael  Khan  towards  the  end  of  April ;  some  part  of  these 

Siods  goes  to  Bokhara.  The  tixird  kafila  departs  from  Dera  Ismael 
han  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  the  budk  of  its  cai^goes  consists 
of  kimkal  (or  golden  doth  of  Benares),  English  chintzes  and  calicoes, 
gunlooks  and  similar  artides ;  a  great  portioti  of  these  goods  is  taken 
to  the  plains  of  Turan.  The  last  kafila  only  brings  foods  back,  and 
arrives  at  Dera  Ismael  Khan  in  the  middle  of  October  with  pome- 
granates, almonds,  raisins,  and  rhubarb,  from  Cabul  and  Candahar, 
and  with  horses,  cochineal,  nankeen,  gold  thread,  raw  silk,  and  other 
goods  from  Bokhara. 

The  commerce  between  Shikarpoor  on  the  one  side  and  Candahar 
and  Herat  on  the  other,  is  more  important  It  is  carried  on  by  kafilas, 
the  number  of  which  is  about  four,  but  they  consist  of  a  much 
greater  number  of  camda.  The  articles  which  they  import  into 
Afghanistan  are  indigo,  henna,  metals  of  all  kinds,  coarse  and  fine 
cotton-cloth,  Mooltanee  coarse  doth,  silks  manufactured  at  Shikarpoor 
and  other  places  in  Sinde,  groceries  and  spices,  raw  cotton,  coarse 
sugar,  opium,  hemp4»ed,  doidds  of  buffalo  and  rhinoceros  hides, 
leather,  embroidered  horse-doths,  and  dry  graina  To  these  are 
added  several  artides  of  British  manufacture,  as  red  dyed  cotton* 
doth,  white  cotton-doth  partly  dyed,  long  doth,  ghused  chintz, 
printed  cottons,  bleached  cottons,  unbleadied  cottons,  red  and  white 
striped  cottons,  yellow  cottons,  ohenai  cottons,  Jugumaut  muslin, 
black  cotton-velvet,  a  spedes  of  sheeting-cloth  bleached  and 
unbleached,  a  coloured  coarse  broad-doth.  The  returns  &om 
Candahar  and  Herat  consist  of  raw  silk  to  the  amount  of  50,0002. 
annually  for  the  manufactures  of  Sinde,  turquoise  earth,  chums  (an 
intoxicating  drug  prepared  from  hemp-seed  or  bang,  and  used  as 
opium),  gum,  silk  stufi  of  various  kinds  from  Herat,  dried  fruits 
(such  as  prunes,  black  grapes,  apricots,  almonds,  and  dates  in  great 
quantities),  tinsel-thread  for  embroidery,  broken  copper  and  brass 
vessels  (to  be  re-manufaotured  at  Shikarpoor),  madder  (an  important 
artide),  especially  that  grown  near  Candahar,  saf&on  from  Bakna, 
west  of  Candahar,  safflower  from  Herat,  gum  salop  from  Herat, 
antimony  from  Beila  in  Lass  (an  important  artide),  assafootida  (an' 
important  article),  and  other  drugs,  a  veiy  fine  description  of  cotton 
from  Herat,  cochineal  from  Herat,  and  o&er  materials  used  as  dyes. 

An  active  commerce  is  carried  on  between  Herat  and  Meshed  and 
other  towns  in  Persia.  The  exports  frt>m  Herat  consist  of  shawls 
and  shawl  goods,  indigo,  carpets  of  Herat,  Mooltanee  chintz,  Indian 
brocades,  mudin  and  other  cotton-doth,  assafostida,  lead  (from,  the 
mines  of  the  Eimack),  cast-iron,  safton,  pistachio-nuts,  gums,  a 
yellow  dye,  carr^way-seeds,  and  paper.  The  imports  of  Herat  are 
diiefly  sUk,  dates,  tobacco,  lemon-juice,  and  ivory  heel-tapsb 

Several  caravans  go  annually  from  Cabul  to  Bokhara.  They 
export  chiefly  articles  which  have  been  imported  from  India, 
especially  shawls  and  shawl-doth,  white  doth  of  all  kinds,  India 
turbans,  Mooltanee  chintz,  indigo,  and  spices ;  and  they  import  from 
Bokhara  prindpally  horses,  and  gold  and  silver  in  coins  and  bars. 
Some  articles,  brought  from  Russia,  are  also  imported  by  these 
caravans,  espedally  cast-iron  pots,  cutlery  and  other  luurdware, 
needles,  looking-glasses,  Russia  leather,  tin  beads,  and  spectades.  A 
fine  doth  made  of  camels'  wool,  some  raw  cotton,  and  some  Iamb- 
are  also  brought  from  Bokhara  and  Balkh. 


The  chief  towns,  Cabul,  Candahab,  Ghuzneb,  Jbllalabad, 
Hbbat,  Pebhawub,  ftc.,  are  noticed  under  thdr  respective  heads. 

AfUiquiHes. — ^The  antiquities  of  Afghanistan  have  latdy  attracted 
much  attention.  In  the  valley  of  Bameean,  west  of  the  Pughman 
Mountains,  are  two  colossal  statues.  [Ghoolohoola.]  Many  monu- 
ments have  lately  been  discovered  which  the  natives  call  topes  or 
stupas,  which,  we  bdieve,  occur  only  in  the  valley  of  the  Cabul  River 
and  its  vidni^. 

All  the  topes,  which  are  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation,  consist 
of  a  basement  and  a  perpendicular  story  resting  on  it  and  terminating 
above  in  the  form  of  a  cupola,  which  is  sometimes  so  depressed  as  to 
exhibit  merely  a  convexity,  but  it  generally  approaches  to  the  fonn  of 
a  cone.  These  edifices  are  substantially  constructed  of  layers  of  laiige 
stones  connected  with  well-prepared  and  beaten  earth.  They  vary 
greatly  in  dimensions,  some  of  them  having  a  circumference  of  144 
feet,  and  many  of  only  108  feet.  The  front,  as  it  appears,  is  directed 
to  the  east,  for  all  of  them  have  flights  of  steps  on  that  side ;  and 
some  also  on  other  sides.  They  are  situated  on  the  skirts  of  hills  or 
devations  separated  frt>m  each  other  by  ravines,  and  in  their  vicinity 
there  are  always  many  caves,  which  appaa^ently  have  been  used  as 
dwdlings.  Near  them  there  are  also  always  one  or  more  tumuli,  but 
there  are  tumuli  where  no  topes  are  found;  and  in  general  such 
tumuli  abound  all  over  Afghanistan. 

Most  of  these  topes  contain  passages  or  tunnels  extending  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference,  and  the  centre  is  occupied  by  a  small 
apartmentw  In  these  apartments  or  their  recesses  are  found  caskets 
or  vases  of  copper  or  steatite.  The  vases  are  sometimes  of  a  globular 
and  sometimes  of  a  cylindrical  form,  and  usually  contain  smaller 
cylindrical  cases  of  gold  or  silver,  ofteoi  of  both.  These  vessels  are 
often  separate,  but  often  also  are  one  within  the  other.  One  of  these 
smaller  vessels  generally  contains  a  fragment  or  two  of  bone,  and 
these  appear  to  have  been  the  relics  over  which  the  monuments  have 
been  raised.  The  whole  is  carefuUy  wrapped  up  in  an  envdope  of  fine 
linen.  The  larger  vases  usually  contain  a  portion  of  fine  pulverised 
earth  or  of  ashes,  in  which  are  found  burnt  pearls,  beads,  fings,  seals, 
and  other  trinkets,  with  gems,  coloured  stones,  pieces  of  crystal, 
fragments  of  mothe]M>f-pearl  shells,  fta  In  some  the  deposits  have 
been  accompanied  by  twists  of  tuz-leaves  (probably  the  inner  bark  of 
birch),  inscribed  internally  with  characters,  but  tney  crumble  away 
when  they  are  handled.  Some  vases  contain  minute  gold  and  silver 
cups,  beads  of  pearls,  of  crystal,  agate,  or  coral,  and  small  ornaments 
of  gold  and  stones,  and  some  ooina 

The  prevailing  opinion  respecting  these  extraordinary  buildings  is, 
that  they  were  erected  for  the  preservation  of  the  relics  of  Buddha, 
and  that  this  country  was  once  peopled  by  nations  which  had 
embraced  Buddhism.  Tlus  opinion  is  supported  by  the  accounts  of 
two  Chinese  pilgrims,  one  of  whom.  Fa  Hum,  visited  the  Holy  Land 
of  Hianthu,  i  e.  Hindustan,  about  the  year  400  A.D.,  and  the  other, 
Hiuan  Thsang,  about  630  or  650.  Both  of  them  state  that  a  hundred 
years  after  the  death  of  Buddha,  or  about  a  thousand  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  his  adherents  b^gan  to  settle  in  this  part  of 
Afghanistan  and  to  build  their  towers  or  stupas,  and  at  the  time 
of  thdr  travels  )hey  found  numerous  monuments  of  this  description 
along  the  road. 

Another  kind  of  antiquities  are  the  coins.  Single  coins  have  been 
found  at  several  places.  But  they  occur  in  great  numben  in  the 
plain  of  Beghram,  situated  in  the  Koh-Daman,  where  the  rivers 
whidi  drain  that  valley  unite  in  the  Ghotbund  and  take  their  course 
to  the  south-east  towards  the  Cabid  River.  The  plain  contains 
about  24  square  miles,  and,  except  some  slight  ridges,  the  rubbish 
apparently  of  dilapidated  buildings,  it  is  a  perfect  levd,  on  which 
rain  stagnates  as  it  fiiUs.  Mr  Masson  employed  several  years  to 
gather  tiie  coins  found  in  this  plain,  and  in  1887  he  succeeded  in 
collecting  60,000  copper  coins,  besides  a  number  of  silver  and  gold 
coins,  a  large  number  of  engraved  seals,  some  of  them  with  inscriptions, 
figures  of  men  and  animals,  particularly  of  birds,  cylinders,  parallelo- 
gramic  amidets  with  sculptured  sides,  rings,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
trinkets,  generally  of  brass  or  copper.  When  Lieut  Wood  in  the 
following  year  visited  the  plain,  some  diildren  were  sent  in  search  of 
coins,  and  in  a  few  hours  they  returned  with  85  copper  pieces.  It 
is  further  stated  that  frt>m  time  out  of  memory  coins  have  been 
collected  on  this  plain,  which  have  been  sent  to  Cabul  to  be  mdted 
down,  and  that  in  some  yean  as  many  as  80,000  pieces  have  been 
oarrieid  off  Some  think  that  the  plain  is  the  site  of  one  of  Alexander's 
frontier  colonies,  of  Alexandria  near  Caucasus,  and  that  it  has  been 
for  a  long  time  a  veiy  large  town  and  the  metropolis  of  a  great 
empire.  The  coins  collected  by  Mr.  Masson  embrace  a  period  of 
more  than  1250  years,  the  oldest  bdng  coined  256  yean  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  and  the  last  about  a  thousand  yean  after  it:  more 
than  2000  of  them  were  struck  during  the  reigns  of  the  Bactrian  kings, 
Menander  and  Apollodotus,  between  126  and  100  B.a 

History, — Afghanistan  was  known  to  the  Greeks  under  the  name  of 
Ariana  [Abiana],  which  country  however  extended  also  over  those 
parts  of  Persia  that  lie  along  the  northern  table-land  of  Iran,  from 
Herat  to  Mount  Elburz.  It  formed  a  part  of  the  old  Penian  empire, 
and  passed  at  its  downfedl,  with  the  other  provinces  of  Persia,  under 
the  dominion  of  Alexander  the  Great  After  the  disputes  and  wars 
between  Alexander's  successora  had  been  settled,  we  find  that  this 
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country,  with  BMtria»  which  was  north  o£  it»  and  comprehended  the 
countries  on  both  eides  of  the  Oxus,  formed  part  of  the  widely- 
extended  kingdom  of  Syria  founded  by  SeleucuB  Nioator.  It  remained 
under  the  Syrian  kings  to  b.c.  256  or  255,  when  Bactria,  including 
the  eastern  part  of  Anana,  declared  ita  ind^Mndence  under  Theodotus 
or  Diodoiua.  Before  any  attempt  could  be  made  by  the  Syrian  kings 
to  recover  their  dominion  oyer  theae  countries,  Partlua,  or  the 
western  portion  of  Ariana,  revolted  under  Aisaoes,  who  found  means 
to  strengthen  himself  so  much|  that  the  kings  of  Syria  were  unable  to 
recover  these  countries.  As  Parthia  was  ylieod  between  the  kingdom 
of  Bactiia  and  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Syrian  mooaxohy,  the 
Bactrians  did  not  come  frequently  into  coUiaton  with  the  Syrians  and 
other  nations  of  Western  Asia,  and  accordingly  mestion  is  rarely 
made  of  this  kingdom  in  the  ancient  writers.  It  was  not  even  known 
at  what  epoch  Bactria  had  ceaaed  to  be  governed  by  kings  of  Qreek 
extraction;  but  the  coins  above  alluded  to  Aimish  a  list  of  Greek 
kings  of  Bactria,  from  Theodotus  B.a  256  to  Hermaeus  B.a  120. 

Hennaeus,  the  last  king  of  the  series,  Ib  siqipoBed  to  have  been 
overpowered  by  Aaea,  a  Scythian,  who,  aa  it  appears,  conquered  these 
countries  in  company  with  Maues.  Coins  of  these  princes,  and  of 
their  suooesaor  Asilides,  are  frequent.  They  have  the  Ore^  and 
Arianian  inscriptions.  It  appears  that  these  Scythians  remained  in 
possession  of  the  country  about  thir^  yMn»  iiram  $H>  to  60  slo. 
Before  their  arrival  Mithridfttes  IL»  of  Pkithia,  had  eonquered  a  great 
part  of  Eastern  Ariana ;  and  though  he  was  obliged  to  give  way  to 
the  Scythian  invaders,  the  Parthians  do  not  i^ear  to  iiave  entirely 
abandoned  the  cotmtry,  aa  coins  with  Parthian  names  of  kings  are 
met  with,  which,  to  judge  from  the  style  in  which  they  are  executed, 
must  have  been  made  between  100  and  70  fto.  It  is  sut>poaed  that 
Yicramaditya,  king  of  Oojein,  conquered  Gabul  about  56  B.a  That 
an  Indian  conquest  of  the  oounikry  most  have  happened  about  this 
time  IB  proved  by  the  fact  that  afker  this  time  we  find  Hindoo  deities 
substituted  on  the  coins  for  those  of  the  Grecian  mythology.  On  the 
coins  of  the  sovereigns  who  governed  Afghanistan  after  the  decease  of 
Yicramaditya»  and  who,  aa  it  appears^  were  called  Kadphisei^  Siva 
appears  in  the  mixed  male  and  female  oharaofeer,  and  is  very  generallv 
accompanied  by  the  bull  Kandi ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Greek 
legend  on  the  obverse  is  preserved,  and  that  the  reverse  has  an 
inscription  in  Arianian  characters  and  the  Ssaaerit  language.  The 
three  princes  called  Kadphises  appear  to  have  got  possession  of 
Afghanistan  in  the  time  of  Augustus  CSsBsar,  and  to  nave  held  it 
through  the  whole  of  the  first  century  of  our  erib 

The  dominion  of  the  family  of  the  Kadphises  seems  to  have  been 
overturned  at  the  dose  of  the  first  century  by  the  imption  of 
another  nation  of  Scythians,  for  about  this  time  anew  series  of  coins 
begina,  of  a  different  device  and  style  from  any  before  current  These 
kings  bear  on  the  coins  the  name  of  Kanarkiw,  and  they  seem  to  have 
possessed  the  countrv  nearly  to  the  dose  of  the  4th  century. 
Their  coins  are  not  bilingual :  the  only  charaoten  are  Greek,  butthey 
become  at  last  so  oonvft  as  to  be  quite  illegible.  On  the  reverse  no 
mythological  deity  is  impressed,  but  there  are  Mithraio  representations 
of  the  sun  or  moon,  with  mystical  names  of  these  luminaries,  alM  in 
Greek  letters.  A  few  of  the  Ksnarki  coins  have  Siva  and  the  bull  on 
the  reverse,  so  that  it  appears  that  the  Hindoo  reUgion  was  not 
whoUv  rejected,  but  that  the  Mithraio  worship  predominated 

It  18  not  Iwcertained  when  the  femUy  of  the  Kanarkes  ceased  to 
reign  in  A^hanistan,  but  as  the  coins  of  Shahpoor,  or  Sapor  IL,  and 
» those  of  lus  successors  to  Khosru  Nusherwan,  are  frequently  met 
with,  it  is  supposed  that  the  oountry  became  sulQeot  to  the  flasssnian 
dynasty  in  Persia  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century.  That 
family  probably  kept  possession  of  the  country  to  the  time  when 
they  were  overpowered  py  the  suooessful  invasion  of  the  Arabs  under 
the  caliphs. 

It  appears  further  that  though  the  Sassanisn  dynasty  was  deprived 
by  the  Arabs  of  the  western  part  of  Iran,  or  the  present  kingoom  of 
Persia,  some  princes  of  that  femily  still  kept  a  footing  in  the  eastern 
part,  or  in  AfghaniBtan»  but  their  enfeebled  power  was  unable  to  hold 
out  for  a  long  time  against  the  repeated  invasions  of  the  Turkomsn 
tribes,  who  were  in  possession  of  Turan.  Some  of  these  tribes  settled 
during  the  7th  and  8th  centuries  in  A^g^ianistan.  Among  them 
were  the  Athens  or  Assakanes,  mentioned  for  the  first  time  by 
Perishta  under  the  year  a.d.  661,  who  further  notices  that  in  the 
9th  century  they  inhabited  the  Goor  or  Ohor  mountains.  The 
Afghans  themselves  maintain  that  they  are  descended  firom  A^g^isn, 
the  son  of  Irmia  or  Berkia,  son  of  Saul,  king  of  Israel,  and  all  their 
histories  of  their  nation  begin  with  narrating  the  transactions  of  the 
Jews,  from  Abraham  down  to  the  captivity.  After  the  captivity  they 
allege  that  part  of  the  children  of  A&han  withdrew  to  the  mountains 
of  Ghor,  and  part  to  the  neighbouihood  of  Mecca  in  Arabia.  After 
their  settlement  in  these  mountains  had  been  effected,  they  appear 
gradually  to  have  been  converted  to  the  Islam  faith,  but  Ebn  Haukal 
mentions  that  in  the  10th  century  the  bulk  of  the  nation  had  not 
yet  embraced  that  creed,  though  some  Mohammedans  were  fevmd 
among  them.  In  the  9th  century  a  Turkoman  family,  the 
Samanides,  succeeded  in  establishing  a  regular  government  in 
Afghanistan,  which  lasted  to  976.  A  Sspxde  about  the  sueoession  to 
the  throne  deprived  the  Samanides  of  the  possession  of  the  oountry, 
which  was  taken  possession  of  by  Subuktageen. 
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Subuktageen  must  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  that  dynasty 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Ghuxneerides,  from  the  oircumstanee 
of  their  residing  in  the  town  of  Ghuznee.  Subuktageen  had  ahready 
made  some  incursions  into  the  Panjab  and  with  success,  and  his  son 
Mafamood,  more  especially  named  the  Ghusneeride^  is  considered  the 
first  Mohammedan  emperor  of  Hindustan.  He  undertook  twelve 
expeditions  against  the  Hindoos,  and  laid  the  country  waste  as  fer 
as  the  plains  of  Bengal  and  the  peninsula  of  Guserat^  but  he  did  net 
establish  a  settled  government  in  anv  part  of  the  conquered  countriea. 
like  most  of  the  wars  of  the  nomadic  tribes,  his  expeditions  must  be 
considered  rather  as  predatory  incursions  than  as  well<oonducted 
conquests.  He  plundered  the  country,  and  obliged  the  princes  to 
pay  a  sum  of  money  to  withdraw  ms  army.  Those  princes  whose 
dominions  were  contiguous  to  the  territories  of  Mahmood  were 
subjected  to  a  regular  tribute.  His  son  Maasood  and  his  suoosssors 
soon  lost  their  influence  over  the  countries  esst  of  the  Indui^  and  the 
dynasty  of  the  Ghuzneevides  was  overthrown  in  1186  by  the  Af^mnm 

The  Afghans  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Ghor  had  been  aueh 
oppressed  by  the  government  of  the  Ghusneevidee^  and-rebelled  in 
1166,  under  their  chief  Mohamed,  who  not  only  overturned-  the 
existing  goveinment  in  Afghanistan,  but  also  established  his  dominion 
tfrer  the  northern  districts  of  Hindustan,  where  the  A|gfaan  femily  of 
Ghor  maintained  its  power  up  to  1 288.  Meanwhile  Gengis  Khan  had 
b^gun  ius  uninterrupted  course  of  victories  and  oonquesti^  and  about 
1824  his  armies  appeared  in  Afghanistan,  and  took  Gandahar-and 
other  cities.  But  it  appears  that  the  Moguls  did  not  settle  permanently 
in  A^hairistan  before  1242,  when  they  established  there  the  kingdom 
of  Zagatai,  in  which  Cabul  was  induded.  Tl»  Moguls  did  not  extend 
their  conquest  into  Hindustan,  but  many  of  them  went  there  to  serve 
in  the  annies  of  the  princes  of  the  femily  of  Ghor.  The  AjQ^ns, 
espeeiBlly  those  of  the  tribe  of  the  Ghiljies,  served  also  as  merosnary 
tsoopa  When  the  diaordera  in  the  Indian  govenmicnt  bcigaa  to 
increase  through  family  discord  and  disputes  about  the  suocessiott  to 
the  throne,  the  mercenariea  began  to  contend  for  stqraemacy,  «id  the 
Ghiyies  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  the  dynasty  of  Ghor  in  Delhi, 
and  taking  their  place  under  Feroae  (1288). 

It  appean  that  the  descendsnts  of  Gengis  Khan,  or  at  least  a  Mogid 
femily,  kept  possesion  of  Afghanistan  to  1894,  when  Timur  imFaded 
the  country  on  his  femous  expedition  to  Hindustan.  Though  he 
abandoned  Hindustan  ss  soon  aa  he  had  oonquered  ity  he  annezed 
Afghanistan  to  his  empire  of  Samaricand,  and  it  seems  that  princes  of 
his  house  were  govemon  of  this  country  up  to  the  time  of  Babsr, 
wlio  took  possession  of  Cabul  in  1604,  which  remained  his  chief 
residsnce  up  to  1626,  whan  he  overthrew  the  Afghan  domhden  in 
Ddhi,  and  establfehed  himself  at  Agra.  Thus  Afghanistsn  becsme  a 
province  of  the  Mogul  empire  of  Hindustan,  and  remained  so  until  it 
was  conquered  by  Shah  Abbas  the  Gbieat,  in  about  1626^  and  anoened 
to  the  kingdom  of  Persiak  It  was  retaken  some  years  afterwards, 
but  Bgain  conquered  by  Shah  Abbas  II.  in  164(ft.  As  long  as  the 
government  of  Persia  acted  with  rigour,  and  treated  the  Afgh^M 
with  Justice,  the  peace  of  ihe  country  was  not  disturbed.  But  under 
the  weak  reign  of  Shah  Sultan  Hussein  disorders  crept  into  every 
branch  of  the  adnmustration,  and  a  governor  of  Candahar  committed 
some  acts  of  iiqustaoe  against  the  chief  of  the  GfaiJ[jie  tribe,  Meer  Veis, 
who  killed  the  governor  and  revolted  agiainst  the  government  (1799). 
Candahar  was  oesicged  by  a  numerous  army,  which  however  was 
unable  to  take  tiie  town  (1718).  After  the  death  of  Meer  yei%  his 
son  Meer  Mahmood  took  the  power  into  his  hands,  assembled  a  large 
army,  and  invaded  Persia  (1716).  Kot  meeting  with  any  resistanee^ 
he  advanoed  to  Ispahan,  and  besieged  it  in  1722.  After  a  siege  of 
several  months,  in  which  the  inhabitants  suffered  all  the  homrs  of 
ikmine,  Ispahsn  was  forced  to  capitulate.  Sultan  Shah  Hussein 
resigned  his  crown  to  the  conqueror,  and  with  Meer  Mahmood  an 
Afjsfaan  femily  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia.  Mahmood  soon  after- 
waurds  became  mad,  and  died  in  1726.  His  cousin  Meer  Ashruf  took 
hia^aca.  But  the  whole  of  the  Persian  empire  had  not  been  oooupied 
by  the  Afghans.  The  provinces  surroundmg  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the 
south  and  west  were  still  in  possession  of  Thamasp,  a  son  of  Shsh 
Husiein,  who  however  was  already  reduced  to  great  straits,  when 
Nadir  KooUy,  better  known  as  Nadir  Shah,  entered  into  his  service. 
He  vanquished  Meer  Ashruf  in  two  hattleB  in  1729,  and  entered 
Ispahan.  Ariiruf  lost  a  third  battie  near  Persepolis  in  1730,  *and  was 
soon  afterwards  slain.  Nadir  Shah  then  oonquered  Candahar  and 
the  rest  of  A%banistan,  and,  invading  Hindustan  in  1789,  he  took 
Delhi,  but  contented  himself  with  the  imywrnioA  booty  he  got  there^ 
and  turned  his  Arms  against  the  TJabecks  in  Bokhara  imd  ^dva,  and 
the  Turks.  In  1747  ne  was  murdered  in  his  tent,  and  one  of  his 
generals,  Ahmed  Khan,  became  the  founder  of  the  Duranee  dynasty. 

Duectly  after  the  assaasiniktion  of  Nadir  Shah,  Ahxned  Khan, 
accompanied  by  2000  or  8000  horse,  repaired  to  Candahar,  where  ha 
found  a  great  sum  of  money  sent  frtnn  Hindustan  as  a  tribute  to 
Nadir  Shah,  and  by  seising  it  he  found  himself  enabled  to  gain  the 

Sod-will  of  his  counlaymen,  the  Afghans,  of  whom  the  Duraneesi 
looohees,  and  the  Haaarahs  assisted  at  hia  coronation  as  king  of 
AJkhsnistan  :  the  Ghiyies  kept  alool  Having  settled  the  oous^ 
and  asaembled  an  army,  he  b^gan  a  course  of  conqnest,  which  only 
terminated  shortly  befote  his  de^h.  In  1748  he  reduced  the  GhdljiBS 
to  obedience  and  made  himself  master  of  the  valley  of  the  Gabul  River, 
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of  India,  where  he  arrived  on  the  28tli  of  February,  1842,  and  the 
courage  of  the  garrison  of  Jellalahad  was  kept  up  hv  the  welcome 
intelligence  that  Colonel  Wild  would  attempt  to  relieve  them  by  forcing 
his  way  through  the  Kyber  Pass,  and  that  Qeneral  Pollock  was  Grossing 
the  Panjab  with  a  firesh  army  from  India.  Colonel  Wild  in  vain 
attempted  to  get  through  the  Kyber  Pass ;  but  General  Pollock  at 
length  arrived  at  Jellalabad  on  the  16th  of  April,  after  forcing  the 
Kyber  Pass,  and  when  he  reached  the  fortress  the  beleaguering  army 
was  dispcHTsed  and  in  rapid  flight  General  Nott,  on  receiving  some 
supplies  in  Candahar,  was  ready  to  co-operate  with  General  Pollock 
and  General  Sale  in  an  advance  upon  CabuL  Shah  Soojah  had  some 
friends  among  the  Afghan  chieb,  and  was  able  to  maintain  himself  in 
the  Bala  Hissar,  or  citadel  of  Cabul,  after  the  British  had  left  him  to 
his  own  reeouroes ;  but  he  was  assassinated  by  Soojah-ood-Dowlah ; 
and  Futty  Jung,  Shah  Soojah's  youngest  son,  was  proclaimed  king  by 
one  party  and  opposed  by  another. 

On  the  17tb  of  January  the  party  of  prisoners,  consisting  of  twenty 
officers,  nine  ladies,  and  fourteen  children,  besides  seventeen  European 
soldiers,  two  European  womeni  and  one  child,  reached  the  fort  of 
Buddeabad,  in  the  Lughman  valley,  where  they  were  kept  till  the 
10th  of  April,  when  th^  were  marcned  back  to  a  fort  at  Tezeen,  Lady 
UacNaghten's  baggage  having  previously  been  rummaged  and  plun- 
dered of  jewels  and  shawls  valued  at  15,0002.  (General  Elphinstone 
died  in  this  fort  on  the  28rd  of  April,  and  his  body  was  sent  to 
Jellalabad  for  interment. 

In  consequence  of  the  indecision  of  the  Indian  government  and 
the  deficiancy  of  his  supplies,  General  Pollock  was  not  able  to  leave 
Jellalabad  before  the  2(Hh  of  August  Meantime,  on  the  15th  of 
August^  General  Nott^  at  the  head  of  7000  men,  had  left  Candahar 
for  Ghuznee  and  CabuL  Sultan  Jan  attempted  to  stop  his  march,  but 
sustained  a  complete  defeat ;  Ghuznee  was  retaken,  and  General  Nott 
continued  his  advance  to  CabuL 

On  the  25th  of  August  Akber  Khan  hurried  his  prisoners  off  towards 
Turkistan,  nnder  a  threat  that  he  woidd  make  presents  of  them  all  to 
the  chiefii  of  that  wild  country.  On  the  3rd  of  September  they  reached 
Bameean,  where  they  were  halted  at  an  old  fort  till  fresh  orders  were 
received  from  Akber.  Oto  the  11th  of  September  the  khan  who  had 
charge  of  them  signed  an  agreement  with  five  English  officers,  in  which 
they  imdeitook  to  give  him  20,000  rupees.and  ensure  him  1000  rupees 

Eer  month  for  life^  on  condition  that  he  assisted  them  to  regain  their 
bertv  and  rejoin  th^  countrymen.  The  khan  now  hoisted  the  flag 
of  defiance  on  the  wafla  of  the  old  fort^  H^jor  Pottinger  was  appointed 
commander,  and  some  neighbouring  chieftains,  knowing  that  the 
British  armies  were  drawing  near  to  Cabul,  came  in  and  swore  on  the 
Koran  allegiance  to  him  and  his  companions. 

On  the  15th  of  September  General  Pollock,  after  some  hard  fighting 
at  the  Jugdulluk  Pass  and  elsewhere,  having  Joined  his  forces  with 
those  of  Geneml  Nott,  entered  Cabul :  and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to 
send  off  a  parbr  of  Khussilbadies,  adnerents  of  the  late  Shah  So(»ah, 
to  the  aid  of  the  prisoners,  who  on  the  same  dav  had  quitted  the  f  ort> 
resolved  to  fight  their  wvy  back  to  CabuL  At  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  17th  of  September  they  were  aroused  by  the  arrival 
of  a  horseman  with  a  letter  from  Sir  R.  Shakespear,  who  was 
advancing  with  600  mounted  Khuzzilbashes  to  meet  them.  The  party 
resumed  their  march  at  an  early  hour,  and  at  midday  reached  sonte 
deserted  fortsi,  where  they  were  sheltering  themselves  from  the  sun, 
when,  at  tluee  o'clock,  Sir  B.  Shakespear  and  his  troop  arrived.  '*  Our 
gallant  countryman,"  says  one  of  the  party,  "  was  greeted  on  our  side 
with  no  boisterous  cheers  of  triumpn.  Our  joy  was  too  great,  too 
overwhelming  for  tongue  to  utter.  That  we  shotdd  have  escaped 
unhurt,  with  so  many  delicate  women,  voung  children,  and  tender 
infants,  through  such  numerous  perils,  fatigues,  and  privations,  and 
above  all  from  the  hands  of  such  meixnless  enemies  as  Akber  Khan 
and  his  Ghilsde  confederates,  seemed  at  first  too  much  for  the  senses 
to  realise."  The  march  was  resumed  on  the  18th,  and  on  the  20th 
they  were  met  by  Qeneral  Sale's  brigade,  the  gallant  veteran  being 
there  in  person  to  regain  his  long-lost  wife  and  daughter,  the  widow 
of  the  brave  Lieut  Sturt  On  the  21  st  of  September  the  happy  pariy 
marched  forward  with  General  Sale's  brigade,  and  entered  General 
PoUook's  camp  at  sunset^  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  soldiers^  the 
congratulations  of  their  friends,  and  the  roar  of  the  artillery,  which 
announced  their  welcome  arrivaL 

Victory  now  attended  the  British  standard  wherever  it  was  raised, 
and  the  Afghan  war  was  at  an  end.  The  prisoners'had  been  restored 
to  liberty  and  their  friends,  and  by  a  series  of  well-fought  battles  the 
reputation  of  the  ^tish  army  had  been  retrieved.  On  the  1st  of 
October  Lord  Ellenborough  issued  a  proclamation  from  Simla,  stating 
that  the  disasters  in  Afghanistan  having  been  avenged  upon  every 
scene  of  past  misfortune,  itke  British  army  would  be  withdrawn  beyond 
the  Sutlej. 

On  the  12th  of  October,  after  having  destroyed  the  fortifications  of 
the  Bala  Hissar  at  Otkbul,  the  army  began  its  march  back  to  India,  and 
on  the  17th  of  Deoembo*,  1842,  reached  Firossepoor,  on  the  Gharra, 
where,  as  Lord  Ellenborough  expressed  it^  they  were  **  within  their 
native  boundaries." 

Dost  Mahomed  soon  after  returned  to  Cabul,  and  regained  the 
sovereignty,  which  he  stOl  retains ;  and  the  Sirdars,  his  brothers,  also 
reoovered  Candahar.    The  Barokzye  chiefs  have  long  coveted  posses- 


sion of  Herat»  but  hitherto  their  attempts  upon  it  have  been 
unsuooessfuL  In  that  principality  Kamram  was  succeeded  by  Tar 
Mohammed,  who  died  June  4tli,  1851.  His  son,  who  succeeded  him, 
had  to  defend  his  territory  against  the  Candahar  Sirdars,  who 
advanced  against  him  with  a  large  army,  and  were  defeated  (May  or 
June,  1852)  in  a  desperate  battle  which  lasted  eight  hours,  with  a 
loss  of  2000  men.    [See  Sufpldubmt.] 

(Elphinstone's  AcoamU  of  Oabut;  Wilson's  Ariana  Antiqua; 
Forster^s  Journey  from  Bengal  to  BnffUmd;  Kxye^a  Aff^an  War,) 

AFIOM  KARA  HISSAB,  a  dty  of  Asia  Minor,  situated  on  the 
slopes  of  a  trachytic  hill  on  the  southern  side  of  a  wide  fertile  plain, 
in  88**  ii'  N.  lat,  SO*"  40'  K  long.,  at  a  distance  of  about  200  miles  E. 
from  Smyrna,  and  50  miles  S.  by  K  from  Kutshiyeh.  In  the  plain  to 
the  north  of  the  town  laive  quantities  of  madder  are  grown,  and  sent 
to  Smvma  for  export  to  Europe ;  but  it  is  'still  more  famous  for  the 
growth  of  the  opium  poppy  {afiom),  which  has  also  given  its  name  to 
the  town.  In  xke  centre  of  ibie  city  a  bold  ahnoet  perpendicular 
trachytic  rock  rises 'to  the  hei^t  of  nearly  200  yards,  and  is  half  a 
mile  in  circuit;  on  the  summit  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  of 
Bvzantine  or  Turkish  erection,  with  battlements  and  embrasures. 
The  stone  with  wluch  the  castle  is  built  is  a  dark  granite,  whence  its 
title  of  Kara  Hissar  (Black  Castle),  which  has  also  become  the  distinc- 
tive name  of  the  town.  The  difficult  path  formed  in  a  crevice  of  the 
rock  and  leadixtg  up  to  the  castle  is  well  defended  with  walls  and 
towers^  and  the  summit  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  plain  and 
the  neighbouring  trachytic  hills.  The  only  ancient  remains  noticed 
by  Hanulton,  who  visited  Afiom  in  1885-6,  were — a  colossal  headless 
female  figure  with  much  drapery,  lying  near  the  lower  entrance  to  the 
castle,  and  a  mutilated  lion,  a  liUle  higher  up ;  a  statue  in  the 
Armenian  burying-ground ;  some  fragments  of  architectural  sculpture, 
cornices,  columns^  £c. ;  and  several  inscriptions,  none  of  which  however 
threw  any  light  upon  the  ancient  name  of  the  place. 

The  aty  is  built  round  the  rock  just  described,  and  is  nearly  8  miles 
in  circuit  It  is  situated  on  the  caravan  route  f^m  Smyrna  to  Syria, 
and  is  a  place  of  considerable  activity  on  account  of  its  transit  trade. 
The  houses  are  built  of  wood,  stone,  afld  mud,  and  the  streets  have  a 
dismal  aapeot  There  are  however  several  large  well-supplied  basaars, 
twelve  mosques,  six  khans,  five  baths,  and  a  custom-housa  One  of 
the  mosques  is  a  noble  domed  building  with  a  portico  in  front  The 
population  consists  of  8000  TiurkUh  uid  400  Armenian  families,  and 
probably  amounts  to  between  50,000  and  60,600.  Afiom  is  the  resi- 
dence of  a  pasha  of  two  tails,  and  of  a  Greek  bishc^.  It  is  of  some 
importance  for  its  fieibrics  of  wool,  tapestry,  firearms,  and  sabres ; 
but  the  chief  articles  of  commerce  are  the  madder  and  opium 
cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  country  between  it  and 
Smyrna,  Turkey  carpets  are  made. 

AFREEDIS,  an  Afghan  dan,  sometimes  spoken  of  under  the  more 
general  name  of  Kyburees,  inhabit  the  Kyber  hills  on  the  confines  of 
Cabul  and  the  Panjab.  Thev  command  the  passes  in  these  hills,  for  a 
safe  conduct  through  which  their  Maliks,  or  chiefiB,  consider  themselves 
entiUed  to  demand  a  tolL  The  toU  for  the  celebrated  Kyber  Pass 
was  formerly  paid  by  the  rulers  of  Cabul,  and  the  non-payment  of  it 
after  the  restoration  of  Shah  Soojah  to  the  throne  excited  the  furious 
hostility  of  the  Af^:«edis  against  the  British  and  their  auxiliaries. 
They  resisted  the  march  of  Colonel  Wade  and  the  Sikh  auxiliaries 
through  the  pass  in  July,  1889,  but  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the 
fort,  Ali-MuBJid,  the  key  of  the  pass,  which,  with  other  posts  between 
Peshawur  and  Jellalabad,  was  garrisoned  by  small  detached  parties. 
At  a  subsequent  period  of  tiie  Afghan  war,  January  19,  1842,  they 
defeated  two  Sepoy  regiments  advancing  under  Brigadier  Wild  from 
Peshawur  to  the  relief  of  two  other  S^Kiy  regiments  under  Colonel 
Moseley  in  Ali-Musjid,  which  had  seized  that  fort  some  days  before, 
and  had  been  robbed  of  their  provisions  on  their  way.  Cut  off  from 
all  communication  with  the  brigadier,  and  short  of  provision,  Moseley 
evacuated  the  fort  on  the  24th,  whidi  was  immediately  seised  by  the 
Afreedia  On  General  Pollock's  advance  firom  Peshawur  to  the  relief 
of  Jellalabad,  in  the  spring  of  1842,  the  Afreedi  chiefr  offered  to  dear 
the  pass  from  Jumrood  to  Dhska  for  50,000  rupees ;  but  Pollock  choae 
to  force  his  way,  sweeping  the  heights  on  each  side  of  the  defile  with 
his  light  troope,  whilst  the  main  body  advanoed  through  the  pass, 
having  demolished  the  barrier  raised  by  the  enemy  across  the  entrance. 
Before  Pollock  reached  Ali-Musjid  the  Afr«edis  had  evacuated  it;  it 
was  then  held  by  a  strong  force  till  the  final  withdrawal  of  the  British 
troops  from  Afghanistan,  when  it  was  blown  up.  We  next  hear  of 
the  Afreedis  in  connection  with  another  pass  on  the  road  from  Peshawur 
to  Kohat»  leading  to  the  Salt  Range.  On  Februaiy  2,  1850,  about 
1000  Afireedis  jjfundered  the  camp  of  a  party  of  British  Sappers 
employed  in  making  a  road  through  this  pass,  about  18  mOee  south 
from  Peshawur,  and  killed  several  of  the  men.  To  avenge  this 
massacre  a  strong  force,  under  Colond  Bradshaw,  scoured  the  hills  in 
the  neighbourhood,  destroying  six  villages  and  a  great  number  of  the 
enemy,  who  however  showed  fight  on  the  return  of  the  troops  through 
the  passes. 

To  the  west  of  the  Kyber  hills,  on  the  Cabul  side,  the  Momund  dan 
dwells  along  the  banks  of  the  Cabul  River.  Their  chief  place,  Lai- 
poorah,  the  residence  of  the  Malik,  is  opposite  Dakha. 

AFRICA,  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  earth. 

I.  The  term  Africa,  which  is  probably  of  Phoenician  origin,  was 
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received  by  the  Romans  from  the  Carthaginians,  who  designated  by  it 
the  inunediate  territory  of  the  city  of  Carthage,  comprising  the  greater 
part  of  the  basin  of  the  river  Bagradas,  the  coast  westward  from 
Cape  Bon  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Tusca  and  southward  to  a  point 
about  36**  N.  lat.,  which  parallel  also  ran  nearly  along  the  southern 
boundary,  of  the  interior.    This  territory,  afterwards  called  Zeugitana, 
nearly  coincided  with  the  original  Roman  province  of  Africa,  which 
howrever  extended  southward  as  far  as  Thense,  on  the  coast  opposite 
the  ialand  of  Cerdna.    The  greater  part  of  the  district  thus  indicated 
bears  to  this  day  the  name  of  Fnkesh  or  Afrikeah.    The  Romans 
gradually  extended  the  application  of  the  name,  so  that  in  the  Srd 
century  of  our  era  the  term  Africa  included  all  the  Roman  territories 
"west  of  the  greater  Syrtis ;  it  has  since  been  extended  to  tiie  whole  of 
this  vast  continent    The  name  given  to  this  continent  by  the  Qreek 
and  Roman  writers  is  Lihyct,    Herodotus,  the  earliest  oxtsnt  Qreek 
author  who  has  transmitted  to  us  any  information  about  Africa,  states 
correctly  that  it  is  surrounded  with  water,  except  at  the  narrow  neck 
no-w  called  the  Isthmus  of  Suez ;  and  his  reason  for  believing  this  to 
be  ao  was  apparently  the  story,  reported  by  himself,  of  Africa  being 
circumnavigated  by  the  Phoenicians  in  the  reign  of  Pharaoh  Necho, 
king  of  Egypt^  between  the  years  B.C.  610  and  594.    "  Keoho,  king 
of  JBgypt,   he  says  (iv.  42),  "aispatched  some  Phoenicians  in  vessels, 
nvith  instructions  to  sail  round  Libya  and  through  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules (Straits  of  Gibraltar)  into  the  northern  (Mediterranean)  sea,  and 
BO  to  return  to  I^gypt.    The  Phoenidans  set  out  ftoxa  the  Red  Sea^ 
and  navigated  the  southern  ocean.    When  the  rainy  season  came  on, 
it  was  their  practice  to  land  on  whatever  part  of  the  coast  they  hap- 
pened to  be,  to  sow  the  ground,  and  wait  for  the  harvests    After 
reaping  it  they  would  again  put  to  sea ;  and  thus  after  two  years  had 
elapsed,  in  the  third  they  pused  through  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and 
arrived  at  Egypt    And  they  said,  but  for  my  part  I  do  not  believe 
the  assertion,  though  others  may,  that  in  their  voyage  round  Libya 
they  had  the  sun  on  their  right  hand."    There  are  many  serious 
objections  against  this  statement  of  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa, 
one  of  which,  not  the  least  forcible  and  decisive,  is,  that  Herodotus 
entertained  the  notion  (and  it  prevailed  long  after  his  timis)  that  Africa 
did  not  extend  so  far  south  as  the  equator.    This  erroneous  notion 
must  have  been  corrected  had  the  voyage  in  question  ever  been  mada 
Another  ancient  voyage  is  somewhat  better  authenticated.    Hanno, 
one  of  the  ruling  men  of  Carthage,  or  king,  as  he  is  termed,  sailed 
from  that  city  through  the  Straits  of  Qibraltar,  to  establish  some 
colonies  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  present  empire  of  Harocco. 
fie  took  with  him  a  laige  fleet,  and  80,000  settlers,  whom  he  left  at 
various  places,  and  then  bent  his  course  fiurther  south.    He  passed  a 
river  with  crocodiles  and  river-hones  in  it,  and  it  has,  therefore,  been 
concluded  that  he  went  at  least  beyond  the  Senegal ;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  fix  with  any  predsion  the  extent  of  the  voyage,  though  it  must 
have  been  considerably  to  the  south  of  the  Senegal,  according  to  the 
statement  of.  the  voyager.    Polybius,  the  Oreek  historian,  was  sent 
by  Scipio  .fimiHanus  to  explore  the  same  coast  (Pliny,  v.  1),  but  it 
is  impossible  to  state  how  fax  he  went^  from  so  defective  an  extract 
as  that  contained  in  Pliny.    The  time  at  which  the  voyage  of  Hanno 
was  made  is  uncertain,  though  we  are  inclined  to  plaoe  it  before 
B.C.  500.    The  voyage  of  Hanno,  which  was  originally  written  in  the 
Punic  language,  has  come  dewn  to  us  in  a  Qre^  translation,  though 
probably  mutilated ;  and  may  be  seen  in  '  Hudson's  Collection  of  the 
jfinor  Greek  Geographers,'  voL  L 

One  of  the  most  curious  documents  with  respect  to  ancient  navi- 
gation on  the  east  coast  of  Africa  is  contained  in  the  'Periplus  of  the 
Rrythrean  Sea,'  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Axrian.  This  work, 
which  was  probably  -compiled  from  various  log-books  and  journals, 
may  be  assigned  to  about  the  time  of  Pliny  the  Elder,  or  perhaps  to 
an  earlier  period.  The  '  Periplus '  contains  much  valuable  information 
on  the  Red  Sea,  and  also  a  description  of  the  coasts  of  Arabia,  Persia, 
the  western  coast  of  India,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  The 
extreme  south  point  mentioned  on  the  African  coast  is  Rhapta,  whic^ 
is  thought  to  be  identical  with  Qiuloa. 

From  the  tables  of  Ptolemams,  the  Greek  geographer,  it  appears 
that  the  coast  of  western  Africa  was  known,  probably  through  the 
navigation  of  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans,  as  far  as  to  11* 
y.  lat  Kor  was  the  interior  south  of  the  Great  Desert  altogether 
unknown.  Herodotus  tells  a  story,  which  he  heard  from  some  people 
of  Cyrene,  of  some  young  men  of  the  Nasamones,  a  tribe  near  the 
present  Gulf  of  Sidra,  crossing  the  desert  in  a  westerly  direction,  and 
coming  to  a  great  river  whidi  ran  towards  the  rising  sun,  and  had 
crocodiles  in  it,  and  black  men  living  on  its  banks.  If  this  narrative 
be  trustworthy,  the  river  alluded  to  mav  have  been  the  upper  part  of 
the  Niger.  It  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  the  poweifal  state  of 
Carthage,  which  employed  so  many  elephants  in  war,  and  carried  on 
so  extensive  a  commerce,  could  be  altogether  ignorant  of  the  coimtries 
south  of  the  Great  Desert  That  the  Romans  pushed  their  inquiries 
in  this  direction  is  well  known ;  for  Pliny  gives  a  distinct  account  of 
Suetonius  Paullinus,  A.D.  41,  crossing  the  great  mountains  of  Atlas, 
and  going  some  distance  south ;  and  in  Ptolemseus  we  have  an  account 
of  a  Roman  oflScer,  Matumus,  who  set  out  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tripoli,  and  went  a  four  monUis*  march  in  a  southern  direction.  This 
route  must,  have  brought  him  into  the  latitude  of  Timbuctoo,  and 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Tchad ;  and  if  the  story  is  true  the 


Niger  or  the  Joliba  may  have  been  known  to  the  Romana  'In  exa- 
mining the  tables  of  Ptolenueus,  in  which  the  positions  of  places  are 
laid  down  according  to  their  latitude  and  longitude,  we  find  no  reason 
to  doubt  their  general  accuracy  along  the  western  coast  as  fiur  as  11* 
N.  lat.  He  has  also  given  the  position  of  a  number  of  places  in  the 
interior,  on  a  river  which  he  calls  Nigir;  and  the  direction  thus 
assigned  to  the  river  will  come  as  near  the  truth  as  we  could  expect 
it  to  be,  even  if  we  knew  Ptolemaeus's  tables  to  be  constructed  upon 
real  observation,  such  as  was  practicable  at  that  time. 

TheFortimate  Idands  (now  the  Canaries)  were  known  to  Ptolenueus^ 
and  he  reckons  all  Ids  eastward  distances  or  longitudes  from  them,  or 
from  some  one  point  in  them.  And  as  coasting  voyages  had  conside- 
rably extended  the  knowledge  of  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  without 
however  showing  any  termination  of  the  land,  Ptolenueus  concluded 
that  the  southern  parts  of  Africa  joined  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  and 
thus  he  converted  tiw  Indian  Ocean  into  an  inland  sea. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  writers  mention  the  following  remarkable 
African  animals  with  which  they  were  acquainted : — the  crocodile  and 
the  hippopotamus,  both  in  the  Nile  and  the  rivers  of  Western  Africa ; 
the  giraffe,  or  cameleopard ;  the  elephant ;  the  two-homed  rhinoceros ; 
and  the  ostrich.  Witn  the  exception  of  the  hippopotamus,  all  these 
animals  were  at  different  times  seen  in  the  Roman  capital  The  camel 
is  not  mentioned  as  being  found  in  Africa  by  any  ancient  writer,  we 
believe,  except  Herodqtus  (viL  69,  86;  iii  9),  and  it  is  therefore 
concluded  that  it  was  introduoed  into  this  continent  by  the  Arabs. 

On  the  occupation  of  IBgypt  by  the  Arabs  in  the  7th  century  of 
our  era,  and  the  spreading  of  this  conquering  people  throuj^  Africa, 
the  r^ons  south  of  the  Sahara  soon  became  known  to  them,  and  felt 
the  influence  of  their  religion  and  their  anna.  The  Moon  have  now 
for  centuries  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  caravaniT  across  the  desert 
to  Soodan,  as  the  country  south  of  the  Sahara  is  often  called,  and  they 
accordingly  possessed  some  knowledge  of  these  central  regions  long 
before  they  were  visited  by  any  Europeans.  But  the  acoounts  of  the 
Arabic  writen  cannot  be  said  to  add  much  to  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  Greek  and  Roman' writers,  if  we  admit  that  the  eridence 
is  satisfitctoxy  as  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  latter  with  the  r^ons 
south  of  the  Great  Desert  With  the  exception  of  Leo  Africanus  and 
Ibn  Batuta,  the  latter  of  whom  in  the  14th  century  risited  the  banks 
of  the  Joliba^  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  extant  Mohammedan 
writers  were  perwmally  acquainted  with  Soodan ;  and  their  accounts 
must  therefore  have  been  derived  from  the  merchants  who  accom- 
panied the  caiavanSb 

Ibn  Batuta,  who  was  a  wanderer  for  80  ^ears  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
crossed  the  Sahara  from  Sonlmessa,  and  visited  Sego  and  Timbuctoo. 
The  work  of  Ibn  Batuta  nas  been  translated  by  Professor  Lee  of 
Cambridge  John  Leo,  an  Arab  of  Grenada,  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Leo  Africanus,  also  crossed  the  desert  in  the  early  part 
of  the  16th  oentuzY,  and  visited  the  cities  on  the  banks  of  that  great 
river  which  has  nven  rise  to  so  many  cozgectures.  Leo  wrote  his 
work  on  Africa  at  Rome,  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  The  native 
custom  of  selling*  children  for  slaves  U  mentioned  1^  Ibn-el-Wardi, 
an  Arab  geographer,  when  speaking  of  the  natives  of  the  east  coast 
of  Africa. 

IL  The  only  portion  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa  with  which  Euro- 
pean navigaton  were  acquainted  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century 
was  that  between  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar-  and  Cape  Nun,  in  lat 
28"  40',  an  extent  of  not  much  more  than  600  miles.  From  this 
point  commenced  that  career  of  diMsoveiy,  by  the  Portuguese,  by 
which  the  entire  coast  of  Africa  has  been  made  known  to  the  modem 
world. 

The  original  promoter  and  for  a  long  time  the  director  of  these 
expeditions  was  Prince  Heniy  of  Portugal,  a  younger  son  of  John  I. 
and  Philippa,  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt  and  sister  to  Henry  IV.  of 
England.  The  curiositv  of  Prince  Henry  had  been  first  excited  about 
the  unexplored  parts  of  Africa  by  the  accounts,  which  he  had  received 
from  the  Moors,  of  the  country  of  Guinea  and  the  kingdoms  in  its 
neighbourhood.  Animated  by  the  desire  to  acquire  further  informa- 
tion respecting  these  regions,  he  took  up  his  abode,  in  his  21st  year, 
at  Terfanabal,  in  the  Bay  of  S^gres,  not  &r  from  Cape  St  Vincent^ 
the  point  of  his  native  country  nearest  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
prepared  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life,  as  in  fiEUst  he  did,  to  the 
task  of  achieving  the  circumnavigation  of  tiiat  vast  continent 

Before  this,  however,  a  single  ship  appean  to  have  been  sent  out, 
in  1412,  by  King  John,  which  had  doubled  Cape  Nun,  although  other 
accounts  say  that  this  exploit  did  not  take  place  till  1415,  when  it  was 
accomplished  by  two  small  vessels  dispatched  by  the  prince.  The 
navigaton  advanced  for  about  60  leagues  farther  along  the  coast, 
whi(m  was  found  continually  to  trend  to  the  S.  W. ;  when  at  last  th^ 
came  upon  a  point  which  projected  so  far  into  the  sea,  and  was  lashed 
by  the  waves  with  such  fury,  that  they  wero  afraid  to  attempt  to  pass 
i^  and  rotumed  home.  Tlus  formidable  promontory,  since  known  by 
the  name  of  Cape  Bojador  (in  lat  26**  20^,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  doubled  till  1482,  or  1483,  when,  after  several  attempts,  it  was 
at  length  doubled  by  GiUanez,  by  whom  also  its  present  name  was 
given  to  it  Meanwnile  the  isle  of  Porto  Santo,  one  of  the  Madeira 
group,  had  been  accidentally  discovered  in  1418  by  Zarco  and  Tristan 
Yaz,  who  had  come  upon  it  in  a  storm. 

In  1419  the  ishind  of  Madeira  itself  (properly  written  Madera) 
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disooTeiV$d  by  the  same  navigaton ;  but  this  island  had  been  visited 
long  before,  by  the  unfortunate  Knglish  captain,  Machin,  in  1844.  It 
was  first  called  St-Laurenoe,  and  afterwaros  Madera,  from  the  Portu- 
guese word  for  '  wood,'  having  been  covered  with  forests,  which,  being 
itot  on  fire,  are  said  to  have  burned  for  seven  years. 

In  a  second  expedition,  in  the  year  14S4,  Gilianez  advanced  about 
30  leagues  beyond  this  cape,  and  landed  on  a  coast  where  he  saw 
men  and  fldcks,  and  to  whidti,  from  a  fish  which  he  found  there,  he 
gave  the  name  of  the  Angra  de  Ruivos,  or  Bay  of  Gurnets.  In  1440 
Antonio  Gonzales  proceeded  as  far  as  to  Cape  Blanco,  in  lat  20*  47', 
which  however  was  only  in  1448  doubled  by  Nunno  Tristan.  The 
latter  navigator  also  discovered  at  the  same  time  the  isles  of  Ad^;et 
and  Las  Ghu-^as,  two  of  the  Aiguin  group,  lying  immediately  to  the 
south  of  the  cape.  The  Portuguese  afterwards  formed  a  settlement 
in  these  islands. 

In  1444  a  number  of  individuals  in  the  town  of  Lagos  in  Portugal 
formed  themselves  into  a  company  for  the  prosecution  of  AMcan 
discovery ;  and  an  expedition,  fitted  out  at  their  expense  the  same 
year,  discovered  and  took  possession  of  two  of  the  other  Arguin  isles, 
named  Kar  and  Tider.  In  1446  Dinis  Fernandez  sailed  as  fij:  as  Ci4>e 
Verde,  14**  48'  N.  lat.,  along  a  coast  running  nearly  due  south  from 
Cape  Blanco.  Next  year  Lan^arote  discovered,  between  Cape  Blanco 
ana  Cape  Verde,  a  great  river  called  by  the  natives  Ovedec,  but  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Sanag^  or  Canagit,  the  same  which  is  called 
in  the  English  maps  the  Senegal. 

Lan9arote  also  on  this  voyage  touched  at  Palma  and  Gomera,  two 
of  the  Canaries,  which  group,  however,  was  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  had  been  re-discovered  and  in  part  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Spaniards  about  a  century  before  this  time.  In  1447  Nunno  Tristan 
advanced  about  60  leagues  beyond  Cape  Verde,  along  a  coast  now 
trending  to  the  S.E.,  and  discovered  the  Rio  Grande,  in  sailing  up 
which  he  was  attacked  by  the  natives,  and  killed,  with  the  greater  part 
of  his  men.  The  following  year  the  Azores — which,  although  lying 
nearly  due  west  from  Lisbon,  have  been  considered  by  M^lte-Brun  and 
other  geographers  to  belong  properly  to  Africa — were  discovered  by 
Gonzalo  Velio,  and  about  12  years  afterwards  colonised  under  the 
auspices  of  Prmce  Heniy.  In  144^  (Sousa  says  1460,  and  other  autho- 
rities 1462),  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  the  nearest  of  which  lies  about 
800  miles  west  from  Cape  Verde,  were  discovered  by  Antonio  di  Noli, 
a  G^oese  in  the  service  of  Prince  Henry.  The  prince  died  in  1468, 
at  the  age  of  67 ;  but  the  zeal  for  African  discovery,  which,  in  the  face 
of  long-continued  ridicule  and  opposition,  he  had  so  far  fostered,  was 
now  become  a  national  passion,  and  the  work  of  prosecuting  what  had 
been  so  well  begun  was  taken  up  by  the  government  The  coast  of 
Sierra  Leone,  about  200  miles  south  of  the  Rio  Grande,  was  reached 
in  1467.  By  the  year  1469  the  navigation  had  advanced  as  far  as  to 
the  portion  of  northern  Guinea  cidled  the  Grain  Coast,  from  the 
cochmeal  (then,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  erroneously  supposed 
to  be  a  vegetable  seed)  thence  obtained ;  and  in  the  course  of  that  year 
Fernando  Po  discovered  the  island  in  the  Bight  of  Biafra  now  known 
by  his  name,  but  at  first  called  Hermosa  (the  Fair).  Fernando  Gomez 
now  obtained  from  the  government,  at  a  rent  of  500  ducats,  a  monopoly 
of  the  commerce  to  Guinea  for  five  years,  bindii^  himself  during  that 
period  to  explore  500  leagues  more  of  the  coast.  Soon  after  were 
discovered  Prince's  Island  (about  1**  50'  N.  lat),  that  of  San  Thomd 
(nearly  on  the  line),  and  that  of  Anno  Bom  (about  l"*  40'  S.).  In  1471 
John  de  Santarem  and  Pedro  de  Escalona  advanced  as  far  as  Cape  St- 
Catherine,  in  2"  80'  S.  lat  This  was  the  farthest  point  reached  during 
the  reign  of  Alphonso,  who  died  in  1481,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  John  II.  That  same  year  the  Castle  or  Fort  of  St-Geoi^  of 
Elmina  (the  Mine)  was  built  by  the  government  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  called  Ora  da  Mina,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  became  hence- 
forth the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  settlements ;  and  soon  after  the 
new  king  added  to  his  other  titles  that  of  Senhor  de  Guin^  (Lord  of 
Guinea).  After  this  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  was  prosecuted 
with  renewed  spirit  The  deep  Gulf  of  Guinea  had  now  carried  the 
ooast  about  27*  east  of  the  meridian  of  Cape  Verde,  and  it  was  not 
found  again  to  recede  westward.  In  1484  took  place  the  voyage  of 
Diego  Cam.  He  sailed  from  Elmina,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  river 
Congo,  or  Zaire,  the  outlet  of  which  is  about  6*  S.  lat ;  after  having 
ascended  which  for  some  miles  he  returned,  and  pursued  his  way 
along  the  coast  till  he  reached  first  what  he  called  Cape  St-Augustine 
(in  18*  S.  lat),  and  after  that  Cape  Cross,  or  De  Padrono  (in  22*  S. 
lat).  At  each  of  these  points  he  set  up  a  great  cross  of  stone,  having 
inscribed  upon  it  the  king^s  name  and  ms  own,  with  the  date  and 
other  particulars  of  its  erection. 

The  next  was  the  celebrated  voyage  of  Bartholomew  Diaz,  who, 
setting  out  with  three  ships,  was  comnuinded,  if  possible,  to  pursue 
his  course  to  the  south  until  he  should  arrive  at  the  extremity  of  the 
continent  Having  accordingly  passed  the  farthest  point  reached  by 
Diego  Cam,  he  proceeded  until  he  came  to  what  is  now  called  Sierra 
Parda  (in  24*  S.  fat),  where  he  erected  his  first  cross,  calling  it  Padrao 
de  Santiago.  He  then  passed  on  till  he  reached  Cape  das  Voltas 
'  (about  29*  S.  lat),  where  he  was  detained  for  five  days.  On  leaving 
this  station  he  was  driven  out  to  sea,  when,  attempting  to  regain  the 
coast,  he  came  to  what  he  named  the  Angra  dos  Vagueiros  (or  Bay  of 
Herdamen),  and  found  the  land  stretching  to  the  north.  He  had,  in 
fact,  doubled  the  terminating  point  of  the  African  continent  without 


knowing  it  He  continued  his  voyage  past  the  Bay  of  Herdsmen  till 
he  came  to  a  small  island  in  the  reoess  of  Algoa  Bay,  which  he  named 
Santa-Cruz,  or  the  Holy  Cross  (in  88*  45  S.  lat),  where  his  crew, 
according  to  Barros,  compelled  him  to  put  badk  after  he  had  erected 
his  second  cross.  Other  accounts,  however,  state  that  he  proceeded 
for  about  25  leagues  beyond  this,  when  he  found  himself  at  tne  mouth 
of  the  river  Del  Infante,  so  called  after  the  second  captain,  by  whom 
it  was  first  perceived.  On  his  way  back  Diaz  came  in  sight  of  the 
long-sought  promontory  which  we  now  call  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  name  given  to  it  by  the  Portuguese  king ;  but  Diaz  himself  had 
named  it  Cabo  Tormentoeo  (the  Cape  of  Tempests),  from  the  stormy 
sea  which  he  encountered  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  was  also  sometimes  called  at  first  the  Lion  of  the  Sea,  and  the 
Head  of  Africa. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1498  was  signalised  by  the  return  of 
Columbus  from  the  discovery  of  America.  But  this  was  not  the  only 
great  achievement  in  navigation  which  marked  the  dose  of  thia 
oentmy.  John  IL  of  Portugal  died  in  1495,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  cousin  Emanuel  the  Great^  who  inherited  all  the  zeal  for  maritime 
discovery  which  had  distinguished  his  predecessor.  Under  his 
direction  Vasco  de  Gama  set  sail  on  the  Sth  of  July,  1497,  to  attempt 
the  passage  to  India  by  the  course  around  the  extremity  of  Africa 
dlMsovered  by  Diaz.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  enterprise,  De  Gama, 
after  having  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  19tii  of  November, 
and  put  in  at  the  bay  of  San-Blaz,  60  leagues  beyond  it,  left  that 
station  on  the  Sth  of  December,  and  on  the  16th  passed  the  island  or 
rock  of  Santa-Cruz,  where  Diaz  had  erected  his  last  cross.  He  then 
came  to  the  mouth  of  a  river  which  he  named  Dos  Reis  (of  the  Kings), 
from  having  discovered  it  on  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany.  The  part  of 
the  coast  to  the  south  of  this  he  had  called  Tierra  de  Natal,  in  allusion 
to  the  season  of  Christmas.  To  the  portion  beyond,  where  he  had 
some  intercourse  with  the  natives,  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Land  of 
Good  People.  The  next  place  at  whida  he  touched  was  the  Cabo  de 
Correntes  (that  is,  the  Cape  of  Currents),  near  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn ; 
from  which,  keeping  out  to  sea,  he  passed  the  river  and  harbour  of 
Sofala,  without  having  observed  the  town  there  situated.  Continuing 
his  course  to  the  N.K,  he  next  arrived  at  Mozambique  (15*  S. 
lat),  but  did  not  land,  having  discovered  a  plot  of  the  Arabe  there 
established  to  effect  his  destruction.  By  mistake  he  passed  Quiloa, 
at  which  he  had  intended  to  put  in,  having  been  fsiselv  informed 
that  its  inhabitants  were  Christians ;  and  the  force  of  the  currents 
preventing  him  from  making  his  way  back,  he  pushed  forward  for 
the  town  of  Momba9a,  which  stands  upon  a  projecting  point  of  the 
coast  in  8*  80'  S.  lat  From  this  station  he  was  also  induced  to  take 
his  departure  after  remaining  about  a  week,  on  discovering  reason  to 
believe  that  some  treachery  was  intended  hhn ;  when  he  set  sail  and 
the  same  day  arrived  at  the  town  of  Melinda,  about  50  miles  farther 
to  the  north.  Here  he  remained  for  some  days,  and  then  leaving  the 
coast  of  Africa,  steered  right  across  the  ocean  to  India.  On  his 
return  from  this  great  expedition  he  passed  in  sight  of  the  town  of 
Magadoxa,  8*  N.  lat,  and  also,  in  proceeding  along  the  ooast,  touched 
at  some  other  places  besides  those  which  he  had  visited  in  his  voyage 
out  The  ships  of  Portugal  had  now,  therefore,  navigated  the  whole 
extent  of  the  African  coast^  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the 
Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  with  the  exception  of  the  space  of  about 
1000  miles  from  the  latter  straits  to  Magadoxa.  They  had  ascertained 
the  general  shape  of  the  continent  to  this  extent^  and  the  position,  at 
leas^  of  most  of  the  principal  rivers  and  headlands.  To  the  nations 
of  Europe  the  whole  of  the  coast,  the  line  of  which  had  thus  been 
traced,  had  been  before  entirely  unknown,  excepting,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  600  miles,  or  thereabouts,  extending  as  far  as  to  Cape 
Nun.  But  the  Arabs  had  long  been  acquainted  with  the  greater  put 
of  the  east  coast,  along  whiw  Vasco  de  Gama  passed  after  doubling 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  the  several  great  towns  which  he  saw 
or  heard  of,  from  Sofala  onwards  to  Magadoxa,  were,  in  fact,  for  the 
most  part,  settlements  which  they  had  established,  and  where  they 
possessed,  in  all  cases  really,  in  some  cases  also  nominally,  the 
supreme  authority.  The  chief  of  these  Arab  settiements  was  the 
town  of  Quiloa. 

But,  in  addition  to  this  acquaintance  with  the  coast,  the  Portuguese, 
in  course  of  time,  also  acquired  considerable  knowledge  of  the  inland 
country,  partiy  tluough  the  establishments  which  they  soon  began  to 
form  at  different  points,  and  partiy  by  means  of  information  that 
was  brought  to  them  from  other  parts  by  the  natives.  One  of  the 
main  objects  kept  in  view  in  their  early  expeditions  was  the  discovery 
of  the  residence  of  the  mysterious  personage  known  under  the  name 
of  the  Priest  John  (Presto  Joa9)  or  Prester  John,  as  it  has  been 
Englished,  of  whom  we  shall  only  say  here  that,  whoever  he  may 
have  really  been,  he  was,  from  the  first  intercourse  with  Abyssinia, 
taken  to  be  the  emperor  of  that  coimtiy.  About  the  time  of  Diego 
Cam's  voyage  to  the  Congo,  commercial  relations  were  entered  into 
by  the  garrison  of  Elmina  with  the  king  of  Benin,  the  region  lying  at 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea ;  and  from  the  people  of  tnis  kingdom 
intelligence  was  received  of  a  great  potentate  whom  they  called  King 
Ogan^,  living  at  a  place  250  leagues  in  the  interior,  from  whom  each 
sovereign  of  ^nin,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  was  said  to  receive 
a  sort  of  investiture.  It  was  immediately  concluded  by  the  Portu- 
guese, that  this  could  be  nobody  but  Prester  John ;  but  Ogan^,  was. 
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no  doubt)  merely  one  of  the  great  monarbfaies  in  the  interior,  in  all 
probability  that  called  Qhana  by  Edriai,  and  Kano  by  Clapperton, 
which,  althotigh  now  much  rednoed,  ia  represented  aa  havrng  been 
formerly  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  Anica.  In  1487,  also,  two 
persons  were  sent  out  from  Lisbon  to  attempt  to  find  out  the 
dominions  of  Prester  John,  and  a  route  to  India  by  land ;  and  one  of 
these,  proceeding  by  Cairo  and  Aden,  reached  Goa  in  India^  returned 
thence  by  Sofala,  and  afterwards  penetrated  into  Abyssinia,  where  he 
was  detained  for  some  years.  At  Sofitla  he  heard  of  the  great  island 
of  Madagascar,  called  by  the  Portuguese  .at  first  St-Laurenoe,  the 
existence  of  which,  however,  had  been  long  before  made  known  to 
Europe  by  Marco  Polo.  Sereral  natiTes  of  Africa,  likewise,  were  at 
difierent  times  induced  to  Yisit  Lisbon.  Immediately  before  the 
adTenturem  we  have  just  mentioned  set  out  on  their  enterprise,  a 
negro  prince  named  Bemoi,  ttom  tiie  nation  of  the  Jalofb  or  zaloflk, 
to  the  south  of  the  Senegal,  arrived  in  that  dty  to  solicit  the  assistance 
of  the  Portuguese  to  replace  him  on  his  tlmme,  from  which  he  had 
been  driren  by  some  riral  This  application  afibrded  those  to  whom 
it  was  made  a  favourable  opportuni^  of  introducing  themselves  into 
this  part  of  Africa,  of  whicn  they  immediately  took  advantage.  They 
soon  formed  various  establishments  in  the  space  lying  bebreen  the 
Senegal  and  the  Ghunbia,  and  along  the  banks  of  these  rivers ;  but 
although  they  eventually  spread  themselves  to  sudi  an  extent  in  this 
district  as  to  create  a  large  population  of  mixed  Portuguese  and 
African  blood,  it  is  not  exactly  ascertained  how  far  they  actually 
penetrated  into  the  interior.  They  also,  however,  in  course  of  time^ 
acquired  important  settlements  farther  to  the  south,  along  the  banks 
of  the  Zaire,  and  in  other  parts  of  Congo ;  and  the  information  which 
was  obtained  during  the  earlier  period  of  their  domination  here 
respecting  the  geo^phy  of  that  and  the  neighbouring  regions  has 
been  more  fully  givexr  to  the  world.  It  was  derived  principally 
through  the  successive  missions  which  were  sent  out,  in  the  course 
of  the  17th  century,  to  attempt  to  christtanise  the  inhabitants.  The 
country  actually  traversed  by  the  missionaries  may  be  generally 
described  as  extending  along  the  coast  from  Cape  Lopes  Gbnzalves, 
in  0*  44'  S.  lat.,  to  the  town  of  San  Felippe  de  Benguela,  in  12"  14'  S. 
lat.,  and  as  far  in  the  interior  as  to  Cioncabella,  on  the  Zaire,  about 
400  miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  to  Massignan,  about  100 
miles  up  the  more  southerly  river  called  the  Coanza.  They  also 
obtained  some  information  respecting  parts  beyond  these  points, 
which  they  did  not  visit  Finally,  this  nation  very  soon  also 
established  themselves  along  the  east  coast  of  Africa  by  the  conquest 
of  Quiloa,  Mombasa,  and  Melinda  fW)m  the  Arabs,  effected  in  1605, 
and  by  the  forts  which  they  subsequently  built  on  the  island  of 
Mozambique  (which  became  the  capital  of  their  eastern  settlements), 
and  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Zambesi,  a  short  distance  to  the 
north  of  Sofala.  From  these  positions  they  obtained  accounts  more 
or  less  accurate  respecting  the  whole  coast  of  Zanguebar  and  Ajan  as 
far  north  as  to  Cape  Guardafui.  They  had  also  some  intercourse 
with  the  Maoooa  or  Makooana,  whose  territory,  lying  some  days* 
journey  from  the  coast,  is  described  as  extending  hom  behind  Melinda 
as  far  south  as  to  the  Zambezi  On  that  river  Uiey  have  still  factories 
at  Tete,  nearly  400  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  at  Zambo,  which  is 
almost  twice  that  distance  inland.  Manica,  which  is  the  principal 
mart  for  the  trade  carried  on  with  the  natives  by  the  Portuguese 
settlers  on  the  east  coast,  in  gold,  ivoiy,  and  slaves,  is  situated  nearly 
in  19'  a  lat,  SI"  80'  K  long. 

It  hafl  been  maintained  by  some  writers  that,  long  before  Cape 
Nun  was  passed  by  the  Portuguese,  settlements  had  been  formed  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  by  the  French,  very  fkr  to  the  south  of  that  cape. 
The  Abb^  Labat  and  after  him  the  Abb^  Demanet,  in  his  'Nouvelle 
Histoire  de  TAfrique  Francaise,'  2  tom.  12mo,  Paris,  1767,  assure  us 
that  so  early  as  the  middle  of  the  14th  centuxy,  the  merchants  of 
Dieppe  had  establishments  and  a  trade  to  the  south  of  Cape  Verde, 
sxid  that  by  1864  they  had  extended  their  intercourse  as  far  as  to  the 
river  of  Sierra  Leone.  What  is  more  certainly  known  wi^  r^eard  to 
the  early  intercourse  of  the  French  with  the  west  coast  of  Africa  is, 
that  they  appear  to  have  been  in  the  practice  of  sending  four  or  five 
ships  annually  from  Normandy  to  the  river  Gambia,  soon  after  the 
middle  of  the  16th  centuxy.  The  company  to  whom  these  vessels 
belonged  were  certainly  also  possessed  of  some  settlements  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Senegal,  when,  in  1664,  they  were  compelled  to 
sell  them  to  the  West  India  Company,  that  year  established  by  royal 
charter.  This  association,  however,  broke  up  in  1678,  when  its 
African  establishments  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  new  company.  The 
Dutch  had  by  this  time  obtained  possession  of  the  isles  of  Goree  and 
Ai^guin;  but  they  wexe  driven  fVom  both,  in  1678  and  the  following 
year,  by  an  armament  sent  from  France  under  the  conduct  of  the 
Count  d'Estrdes ;  and  at  the  peace  of  Kim^^en  these  conquests  were 
retained  by  the  French  king,  who  gave  tiiem  up  to  the  company. 
Demanet  states  that,  by  treaties  with  the  native  princes,  possession 
was  subsequently  obtained  of  all  the  coast  from  Cape  Verde  to  the 
river  Gambia, — being  an  extent  of  about  50  leagues — ^and  to  the 
depth  of  6  leagues  inland.  French  Africa,  however,  eventually  com- 
prehended much  wider  limits  than  these,  stretching  from  Cape  Blanco 
to  Sierra  Leone,  or  over  about  thirteen  degrees  of  latitude,  and  going 
back  also  into  the  interior  along  the  Senegal  for  some  hundreds 
of  miles.     We  do  not  mean  that  the  company  had  acquired  the 


■ov«rsignty  of  all  this  tsrritoiy,  but  that  their  settlements  w«re 
spread  from  one  extremity  of  it  to  the  other. 

The  French  African  (>>mpany,  however,  repeatedly  failed  as  a 
commercial  speculation ;  and  besides  the  one  formed  in  1678,  which 
became  bcunkrupt  in  1681,  two  others  had  been  suocesaively  assodated 
and  dissolved,  when,  in  1717,  the  trade  was,  by  an  edict  of  the  crown, 
transferred  from  a  third  to  the  famous  Western  or  Mississippi  Com- 
pany then  newlj  established.  On  the  failure  of  this  short-lived 
scheme  the  African  settlements  were  taken  possession  of  by  the 
crown,  and  the  trade  left  tree,  Frimce  still  poaseeses,  in  this  part  of 
Africa,  some  inconsiderable  settlements. 

Several  journeys  into  the  interior  were  undertaken  by  the  Frenoh 
residents  at  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  about  the  dose  of  the  17th 
and  the  commencement  of  the  18th  centuries,  accounts  of  which 
are  given  in  Labat's  '  Nouvelle  Relation  de  I'Afrique  Ooddentale^' 
6  vola,  12mo,  Paris,  1728.  The  most  important  of  these  were  the 
voyages  performed  up  the  Senegal  by  the  Sieur  Brue^  the  manager  of 
one  of  the  companies,  in  1697  and  1698.  In  the  former  year  he 
ascended  the  river  for  about  400  miles,  when  he  landed  at  Ghiorel,  on 
the  north  bank,  and  proceeded  across  the  countiy  to  Goumel,  the 
capital  of  the  kin^  of  the  Foulahs,  about  80  lesgues  distant  On  his 
return  from  this  journey  he  established  a  factory  at  GhioreL  The 
following  year  he  again  proceeded  up  the  river,  and  visited  several 
more  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Qallam.  The  town  of 
Dramanet,  the  principal  port  of  that  state,  he  foimd  to  contain  4000 
inhabitants,  who  traded  wrUi  Timbuotoo,  which  they  described  as 
lying  about  500  leagues  farther  inland.  The  French  afterwards 
established  a  factory  at  Dramanet.  He  extended  his  voyage  up  the 
river  aa  fkr  beyond  this  point  as  to  the  cataract  of  Felu,  and  then 
leaving  the  water,  JPMMd  that  barrier  by  land,  intending  to  proceed 
to  the  cataract  of  Govinea,  40  leagues  higher  upi  But  the  appre- 
hension of  the  water  becoming  too  shallow  from  the  heat  of  the 
advancing  season  to  cany  him  back,  induced  him  to  return  without 
accomplishing  that  object  He  heard,  however,  while  in  Gallam,  of 
the  kingdom  of  KaMon,  situated  to  the  north-east  of  it,  and  of 
Bambarra  beyond  that  East  of  Bambarra,  he  was  told,  lay  Tim- 
buotoo, and  beyond  that  the  kingdom  of  Ghingala.  He  was  also 
positively  assured  by  some  of  his  ixifbrmants  (although  the  statement 
was  contradicted  by  others)  that  the  Niger,  which  he  supposed  to  be 
the  same  with  the  Senegal,  flowed  not  towards  the  west,  but  towards 
the  east,  aa  it  passed  Timbuctoo. 

It  was  not  till  some  years  after  this  time  that  the  French  appear  to 
have  heard  of  the  kingdom  of  Bambouk,  lying  to  the  south  of 
Gallam,  although  it  had  formed  part  of  the  conquests  of  the 
Portuguese,  whom  however  the  natives  had  expelled  idfter  long 
experience  of  their  oppression.  But  no  sooner  was  intelligence 
obtained  of  the  gold  dust  and  mines  in  which  it  was  said  to  abound, 
than  the  aridity  of  the  new  colonists  of  the  Senegal  was  powerfrdly 
awakened,  and  every  eflbrt  was  employed  to  penetrate  its  frontiers, 
an  attempt  rendered  infinitely  difficult  and  haaurdous  by  the  vigilant 
jealousy  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  not  yet  forgotten  the  miseries 
of  European  tvranny.  The  perilous  undertaking  however  was  at 
length  accomplished  in  1714  by  M  Compagnon,  who  contrived  to 
traverse  nearly  the  whole  of  the  territoxy.  It  was  forwards 
repeatedly  visited  by  others  of  the  French  residents ;  and  in  1802  a 
flill  account  of  it  was  given  in  the  first  volume  of  M  Golberty's 
'Fragmens  d'un  Voyage  en  Afrique.'  The  kingdom  of  Gallam  was 
also  visited  in  1785  hj  M  Saugnier,  an  account  of  whose  joumev 
has  been  published.  The  kingdom  of  Hoval  likewise,  from  which 
gum  Senegal  is  brought,  and  which  occupies  the  space  between 
the  Senegal  and  the  Sahara,  was  early  explored  by  the  Frenoh 
settiers.  An  account  of  a  joum^  thither  by  the  Sieur  Brue  is  to 
be  found  in  Labat ;  and  much  additional  information  respecting  the 
country  is  given  in  the  work  of  M  Golberry. 

Settiements  upon  the  west  coast  of  Africa  were  also  early  made  in 
imitation  of  the  Portuguese  and  French,  first  by  the  English  and 
afterwards  by  the  Dutch  and  the  Danes;  some  of  the  English  traders 
repeatedly  ascended  to  a  considerable  height  on  the  Ghunbia.  But  it 
is  since  the  formation  of  the  African  Association,  in  1788,  that  the 
chief  efibrts  have  bem  made  in  the  prosecution  of  disoovexy  in  the 
interior.  The  expeditions  sent  out  by  the  Association  and  by 
government,  and  those  undertaken  by  indiridual  adventurers,  have 
sought  Timbuctoo  and  the  Niger  from  various  points.  But  no 
considerable  progress  was  made  till  the  first  journey  in  1795  and 
1796  of  Park,  who,  on  that  occasion  proceeding  from  the  west  coast 
in  the  direction  of  the  Gambia,  till  he  left  it  and  turned  to  the  north 
at  Medina,  after  passing  through  the  kingdoms  of  Bondou,  Kasson, 
and  Eaarta,  reached  Sego,  the  capital  of  Bambarra,  and  there 
beheld  the  Niger  (called  by  the  natives  the  Joliba,  or  Great  Water) 
"flowing  slowly  to  the  eastward."  Park  advanced  beyond  this  point 
to  another  town  named  Silla,  on  the  same  river,  ana  also  acquired 
some  valuable  information  respecting  the  further  course  of  the 
Niger  and  the  position  of  Timbuctoo,  which  he  was  told  was  not 
more  than  200  miles  from  Silla.  He  returned  to  the  Gambia  by  a 
more  southerly  tract,  following  the  course  of  the  Niger  as  far  up  as 
Bammakoo,  which  was  stated  to  be  about  ten  days'  journey  from  its 
source,  and  then  proceeding  through  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Handing,  Konkodoo,  and  Dindlkoo.    On  his  second  expeditioni  which 
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WM  undertaken  at  tlie  paUio  expense^  in  1806,  thit  adrenturmui 
traTeller,  after  again  reaohing  Sifla,  embarked  on  the  Niger  at 
Saneandlng  in  Ha  yicinity,  with  the  purpose  of  aailxng  down  the  river 
to  ita  mouth,  wherever  that  might  bei  He  is  aacertained  to  have 
paased  in  suocesaiott  the  otties  of  Jenn^,  Timbuetoo,  and  Yaour  or 
Taouxi,  and  to  have  been  killed  in  the  river  at  Boussa,  a  short 
distanoe  below  the  last:  but  no  part  of  his  journal  after  he  left 
Hansanding  baa  been  recovered.  Meanwhile,  now  that  the  interest 
taken  in  African  geography  had  become  strong  and  general,  a  good 
deal  of  information  was  coUected  from  a  variety  of  sources  respecting 
both  the  regions  in  the  interior  and  some  parts  nearer  the  coast 
Homemann,  who,  in  1799,  penetrated  from  Cairo  to  Mouraouk,  in 
the  Deaert^  and  on  the  line  of  the  common  route  from  Tripoli  to 
Timbuctoo,  learned  many  particulars  which  had  not  before  been 
known  in  Europe  respecting  the  countries  to  the  east  of  Timbuctoo, 
and  especially  we  kingdom  of  Bomou,  then  the  most  powerful  state 
in  Central  Anica.  Hr.  Riley,  supercargo  of  an  American  vessel,  who 
had  been  taken  captive  by  the  natives  in  1815,  and  carried  into  the 
interior,  obtained  frt>m  the  information  of  an  Arab  merchant  by 
whom  he  had  been  purchased,  an  account  of  the  course  of  tiie  Joliba, 
to  a  greater  distance  beyond  Timbuctoo  than  previous  notices  had 
carried  it ;  but  his  statements  were  evidently  not  to  be  altogether 
depended  on.  In  1818  an  expedition  sent  out  by  government  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Tuckey,  to  the  Congo,  in  the  idea  that  it 
would  be  fopnd  to  be  the  same  with  the  Joliba  or  Niger,  ascended 
that  river  for  about  280  miles,  and  also  examined  part  of  the 
a4JMent  country.  At  the  same  time,  Major  Peddie,  and  after  his 
death  Captain  Campbell,  conducted  another  party  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Senegal  through  the  Foulah  territory  as  mr  as  Kakundy.  In  1817 
Mr.  Bowdich  explored  a  part  of  the  extensive  territories  of  the 
Ashantees,  surrounding  on  the  north,  east,  and  west,  the  district  of 
the  Fantees,  who  occupy  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Guinea  where  the 
Kngiiah  settlement  of  Cape  Coast  Castie  is  esUblished.  In  1820  very 
considerable  additions  were  made  to  the  knowledge  formerly  possessed 
both  of  the  geography  and  the  people  of  interior  Africa,  by  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Jackson's  account  of  the  territories  of  Timbuctoo 
and  Housaa,  from  the  communications  of  £1  Hage  Abd  Sidam 
Shabeeny,  a  Mussulman  merchant,  who  had  visitMl  these  states. 
This  year  also  appeared  at  Paris  the  account  of  a  journey  made  by 
M.  MoUien  to  the  sources  of  the  Senegal  and  the  Qambia,  in  which, 
setting  out  from  the  isle  of  St-Louis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal, 
he  traversed  the  country  in  a  south-easterly  direction  as  far  as  the 
town  of  Timbo,  neariy  in  10*  N.  l&t.  and  above  14*"  W.  long.  Some 
further  informstion  was  also  obtained  by  means  of  the  expedition  of 
Messrs.  Ritchie  and  Lyon,  who,  in  1819,  penetrated  from  Tripoli  to 
Mouraouk;  and  from  the  journey  performed,  in  1821,  by  Major 
Laing,  from  Sierra  Leone^  through  the  Timannee,  Kooranko,  and 
Soolima  countriea. 

But  a  more  important  and  snooeasful  attempt  than  any  which  had 
been  hitherto  noiade  to  explore  the  interior  of  Africa  was  that  of 
Major  Denham  and  Lieutenant  Clapperton  in  1822.  These  travellers, 
setting  out  from  Tripoli  along  witk  a  caravan  of  Arab  merchants, 
crossed  the  desert  and  reached  the  great  inland  sea  or  lake  called 
Tchad,  the  coasts  of  which,  to  the  west  and  south,  were  examined  by 
Major  Denham  while  Lieutenant  Clapperton  proceeded  to  the 
westward  through  the  kingdom  of  Bomou  and  the  countiy  of  the 
FeUatahs,  till  he  arrived  at  Sackatoo,  situated  on  a  steeam  which 
probably  runs  into  the  Joliba.  A  great  mass  of  information 
reepectiqg  these  hitherto  imvisited  r^ons,  lying  to  the  east  of 
Timbuctoo,  waa  obtained  in  the  course  of  this  expedition;  but  not 
much  that  could  be  depended  on  was  learned  aa  to  the  remaining 
course  of  the  Niger,  or  the  Quorra,  as  it  was  found  to  be  called 
at  Sackatoo.  It  waa  veiy  generally  stated  to  flow  into  the  sea  at 
Funda,  but  where  that  place  waa  could  not  be  exactiy  ascertained. 
Soon  after  Clapperton'a  return  to  England,  however,  he  was  sent  out 
by  tiie  government  in  the  command  of  a  new  expedition,  the  plan 
hieing  that  he  ahould  endeavour  to  penetrate  to  the  scene  of  his 
former  adventurea  from  the  coast  ox  Guinea.  He  accordingly  set 
out  for  the  interior  from  Badagry,.  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of 
Cape  Coast  Castle^  and  taking  a  north-easterly  direction,  proceeded 
through  the  kingdom  of  Tairiba,  or  Eyeo,  tiU  he  reached  the  Niger 
at  Boussa,  where  Park  perished.  Crossing  the  river,  he  entered  the 
kingdom  of  Nyffe,  after  traversing  which,  and  some  of  the  a4Joining 
distiicts  aa  far  as  the  great  commercial  city  of  Kano,  the  capital  of 
Hausaa,  where  he  had  been  in  his  former  journey,  he  turned^  again 
to  the  west,  and  reaching  Sackatoo,  there  died.  His  servant,  Richard 
Lander,  afterwards  retunied  to  Ejmo,  and  proceeded  thence  through 
the  kingdom  of  Zegaeg,  a  considerable  way  towards  the  south, 
intending  to  embark  on  one  of  the  branchea  of  the  Niger,  and,  if 
poasible,  to  solve  the  grand  problem  of  its  termination  by  sailmg 
down  the  stream.  But  he  waa  stopped  by  tiie  natives,  and  compelled 
to  turn  back  when  he  had  got  as  far  aa  Dunrora^  which  he  understood 
to  be  due  east  of  Funds,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  it  Mean- 
while, Major  Laing,  already  mentioned  had  succeeded  in  making  his 
way  across  the  desert  from  Tripoli  to  Timbuctoo,  in  August,  1826, 
and  had  transmitted  some  brief  notices  of  that  famoua  city,  where 
he  spent  some  week&  But  he  waa  murdered  on  his  return,  in  the 
desert,  and  none  of  his  papers  have  yet  been  recovered.    There  was 


also  published  about  1830  an  account  of  a   Journey  from  Sierra 
Leone  to  Timbuctoo,  performed  by  a  M.  CsiUi^  *  native  of  FraaoeL 
The  discoveiy  of  the  long-sought  termination  of  the  Joliba^  Qaomy 
or  Niger,  however,  has  since  been  effected  by  the  fortunate  and 
well-oonducted  enterprise   of  Richard    Lander  and    hia    brother. 
Leaving  Badaciy  on  the  22nd  of  March,  1880,  these  two  traveller^ 
following  nearly  the  same  route  which  had  been  taken  by  Clapperton 
through  the  kingdom  of  Eyeo,  reached  Boussa  on  the  17th  of  June. 
They  afterwards  ascended  the  river  as  far  aa  Yaouri,  from  whicli 
they  returned  to  Bousn,  where  they  remained  for  some  time,  and 
then  embarked  on  the  river  which  they  hoped  would  conduct  tliem 
to  the  sea.    In  this  expectation  they  were  not  disappointed.    After 
various  adventures,  Richard  Lander  had  at  last  the  hi^pineaa,  on  the 
evening  of  the  18th  of  November,  to  find  himself  at  the  mouth  of 
the  greater  branch  of  the  river,  here  called  the  river  Nun,  or  the 
First  Brass  River,  from  the  negro  town  of  Brass  which  stands  upon 
its  banks  a  short  distance  inland.    There  is  another  great  branch 
entering  the  sea  a  few  miles  more  to  the  south,  called  the  Second 
Brass  River.    The  traveller  was  afterwards  joinckd  by  his  brother; 
and  the  two  reached  Portsmouth  together  on  the  9th  of  June^  1831. 
They  left  England  again  with  two  steam-vessels  and  a  trassport^ 
which  were  built  and  fitted  out  by  Mr.  Macgregor  Laird  and  some 
spirited  merchants  of  Liverpool  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  the 
ascent  of  the  Niger,  if  possible,  aa  far  as  Sackatoo  or  Tmibuctoo. 
The  expedition  was  also  joined  by  Captain  W.  Allen,  for  whom  the 
Admiralty  had  requested  a  passage  for  the^  purpose  of  making  « 
survey  of  the  river.    The  expedition  sailed  in  July,  1832,  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  Quorra  in  mfety,  and  ascended  the  river  to  Rabba, 
in  9**  N.  lat    The  Tchadda  was  also  ascended  to  Dagbeh,  in  8*"  K. 
lat,  a  distance  of  above  100  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Quorra.    The  results  of  the  expedition  were  most  disaatrousL    It 
was  indeed  shown  that  the  Quorra  is  navigable  in  moderate-oaed 
vessels  from  the  sea  to  Boussa ;  but  as  a  commercial  speculation  the 
expedition  entirely  fitiled,  and  it  was  attended  with  a  melancholy  loss 
of  life  caused  bv  the  dimate. 

In  1889  Lord  John  Russell,  then  Colonial  Secretaiy,  addressed  « 
letter  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  proposing  another  expedition, 
to  ascend  the  Quorra  by  steam-boats,  for  the  purpose  of  aneating 
the  foreign  slave-trade,  by  the  establishment  of  new  commerctu 
relations  with  certain  African  chiefs  and  powera  The  assent  of 
the  government  was  given,  and  three  steam-vessels  were  sent  out 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Niger  in  1841.  But  a  disastrous  sickness 
unhappilv  visited  the  expedition  when  it  had  only  been  a  few  days 
in  that  nver,  and  it  was  unable  to  ascend  the  river  so  far  as  had  been 
previously  reached  in  the  expedition  of  1832.  This  expedition 
was  likewise  a  failure,  and  its  result,  together  with  that  of  the 
preceding  one,  has  prevented  even  the  most  sanguine  from  *"«^^'"g 
any  renewed  attempts  of  a  similar  kind.  More  recentiy,  however. 
Lieutenant  Mc  Leod,  R.N.,  who  had  served  six  years  on  the  African 
coas^  made  a  proposal  to  ascend  the  Quorra  in  a  steam-launch, 
devised  by  him  expressly  for  that  puxpose.    In  such  a  vessel,  and 

Erofiting  by  his  own  experience  of  the  dimate^  and  that  of  otiiers, 
e  hopes  not  only  to  reach  Timbuctoo,  but  the  upper  course  of  the 
river,  to  cross  thence  to  the  Gambia,  and  descend  that  river. 

In  the  region  between  the  Quorra  and  the  coast,  Mr.  Duncan,  one 
of  the  survivors  of  the  Niger  expedition  in  1841,  has  made  some 
additions  to  our  geogpaphiciJ  knowledge  by  his  joumev  to  Adafoodia. 
Thia  traveller  has  since  met  with  an  untimely  death,  after  having 
reached  the  African  shores  in  order  to  make  a  second  attempt  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior,  and  to  reach  if  possible  Timbuctoo. 

The  seal  for  discovery  in  Africa^  which  has  been  so  stnmgly  felt 
within  the  last  half  centuiy,  has  also  sent  out  a  succession  of  traveUov 
to  explore  the  southern  regions  of  that  vast  continent.  The  principal 
settiement  in  this  quarter,  that  of  the  Ca^  of  Good  Hope,  was 
founded  by  the  Dutoi  about  1650,  and  remained  in  their  himda  till 
it  was  finuly  taken  from  them  by  the  British  in  1808.  For  more 
than  a  hundred  years  after  the  establishment  of  tids  colony,  it 
occupied  only  the  extreme  angle  of  the  African  continent :  nor  does 
much  information  seem  to  have  been  obtained  with  regard  to  any 
of  the  native  tribes,  except  the  nearest  Hottentots,  lying  beyond  that 
boundary.  The  fint  traveller  who  penetrated  any  considerable  way 
into  the  interior  was  Captain  Henn  Hop,  who  was  sent  out  on  an 
expedition  of  discovery  by  the  Dutch  governor  in  1761,  and  traversed 
a  considerable  part  of  the  country  of  the  Namaquas.  He  was 
followed  by  the  Swedish  naturalist  Spamnan,  and  by  YaiUant,  whose 
journeys  were  made  between  1775  and  1785,  and  extended  to  the 
territory  of  the  Bosjesmans,  three  or  four  hundred  miles  north  from 
Cape  Town.  In  1797  the  regions  lying  iA  this  direction  were 
traversed  by  Mr.  Barrow  from  the  territory  of  the  Kaffirs  in  the  east 
to  that  of  the  Namaquas  in  the  west,  including  the  desert  of  the 
Great  Ewroo,  and  as  far  north  as  the  foot  of  the  Sneuwbeigen,  or 
Snow  Mountains.  In  1801  the  great  barrier  formed  by  this  range 
was  for  the  first  time  passed  by  Messrs.  Trutter  and  Somerville,  who, 
crossing  the  Gareep,  or  Orange  River,  penetrated  as  &r  as  Litaikoo 
or  Lattakoo,  the  capital  of  the  Bechuanas.  Soon  afterwards  another 
party,  under  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Cowan  and  Lieutenant  Donovan, 
was  sent  out  from  Cape  Town  to  cross  the  countiy  to  Mozambique, 
or  Sofala  and  accounts  were  received  from  them  when  they  had 
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advanced  eleven  days'  journey  beyond  Lattakoo.  But  here,  in  the 
oountiy  of  the  WaD^etaena  or  Wanketchiea,  the  unfortunate  adven- 
turers appear  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  natives.  A  few  years 
afterwards  Dr.  Henry  Lichtenstein  penetrated  as  far  as  Lattakoo,  and 
brought  back  much  more  complete  information  respecting  the 
Boshnanaa,  and  the  other  tribes  whose  territories  he  traversed,  than 
had  been  before  obtained.  Mr.  Burchell  also  reached  Lattakoo  in 
1812 ;  and  in  the  following  year  it  was  visited  by  Mr.  John  Campbell, 
the  misaionanr.  In  1820  Mr.  Campbell  retunied  to  that  capital, 
and  proceeded,  thence  as  far  east  as  to  the  hitherto  unvisited  city  of 
Kashow,  from  which  he  directed  his  course  northward  till  he  readied 
Kureachanee,  about  latitude  25"*  S.  South-west  from  this  last  town 
he  found  himnalf  on  the  borders  of  a  desert  which  he  was  informed 
extendet  an  immense  distance  to  the  westward.  In  1823  Lattakoo 
was  once  more  visited  by  Mr.  Geoige  Thompson,  whose  accounts  of 
many  parts  of  the  country  lying  between  this  point  and  the  colony, 
as  well  as  of  some  of  the  Ka£&  tribes  to  the  east,  are  much  more 
complete  than  any  that  had  before  been  given  to  the  publia  In  the 
yeazB  1886  and  1886  Dr.  Andrew  Smith  made  an  interesting  journey, 
in  which  he  visited  the  sources  of  the  Caledon  and  the  Maputa, 
ascended  the  heights  of  the  Caflrarian  Mountains,  aod  advanced  as 
fjsr  aa  the  southern  tropics  in  the  tracks  of  the  traders.  The  principal 
object^  however,  of  this  expedition,  namely,  the  diKovery  of  a  long 
reported  laige  lake  in  the  mterior,  siace  discovered  by  Livingston, 
was  unsuooesafuL  In  1886  and  1837  Captain  J.  E.  AJtexander  explored 
the  countries  of  the  Kamaquas,  Bosjesmans,  and  the  Hill  Damaras, 
extending  from  80°  to  23°  S.  lat.,  bv  which  a  considerable  blank  in 
our  maps  of  Southern  Africa  was  filled  up. 

The  eastern  portions  of  South  Africa,  frxun  Katal  as  far  as  the 
Tropic  of  Capricorn,  were  also  visited  by  M.  Adolphe  Delegozvue, 
but  no  geogrM>hical  discoveries  of  any  great  importance  were  made. 

Sevenl  highly  important  discoveries  have  Men  made  since  those 
now  recorded.    Firsts  that  of  the  large  lake  above-mentioned,  by 
the  Rev.  D.  Livingston.    This  lake  had  been  indicated  on  maps  dated 
so  far  back  as  1508,  relying  on  the  native  accounts  received  by  the 
early  Portuguese  setUers  in  South  Africa.    Philips,  Campbell,  Harris^ 
and  other  teavellers  within  this  century  heard  of  it^  and  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  it  was  shown  in  the  maps  in  nearly,  its  correct 
position.    Mr.  Livingston,  the  missionary  stationed  at  Eolobenff 
(placed  by  him  in  about  244°  S.  lat,  and  26°  E.  long.),  accompanied 
by  Messrs.  Oswell  and  Murray,  set  out,  on  the  Ist  of  June,  1849,  on  a 
journey  to  reach  the  lake,  and  after  having  travelled  800  miles 
through  the  desert  Bakalikari,  which  had  hitherto  presented  an 
insurmountable  hairier  to  Europeans,  came,  on  the  4tn  of  July,  in 
about  21  i°  &  Ut,  and  26 1°  £.  long.,  to  a  magnificent  river,  the 
Zouga,  which  issues  frx>m  the  lake,  and  is  80  yards  broad  where  first 
seen.    From  this  point,  following  the  river  upwards  in  a  winding 
north-westerly  direction,  they  had  to  travel  about  300  miles  more  to 
reach  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake.    The  Batitoana  tribe  live  here, 
and  their  town  is  situated  in  about  20°  20'  &  lat,  and  24°  E.  long., 
on  the  lake.    The  party  rode  six  miles  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
to  the  broad  part  of  the  lake,  which  gradually  opened  out,  and  left 
nothing  but  a  horizon  of  water  in  ike  direction  they  were  riding. 
Kothi^  definitely  however  was  ascertained  as  to  its  extent,  the 
natives  saying  that  it  took  25  days  to  travel  round  it.    Its  name,  as 
given  by  Mr.  Livtogston,  is  Kgami,  but  it  has  several  other  names ; 
its  height  above  t^  sea  was  computed  by  the  barometer  to  be 
2825  feet.    After  a  very  short  stay  in  the  town  of  Bataoana,  the  party 
retraced  their  steps  and  reached  Kolobeng  on  the  10th  oi  October. 
In  the  following  year  Livingston  made  a  second  joiimey  to  the  lake, 
with  the  intention  to  penetrate  to  the  northward  of  it,  but  the  fever 
and  the  fly  called  '  tsetse  *  forced  him  to  abandon  this  project    The 
bite  of  this  fly,  which  abounds  in  those  regions,  is  destructive  to  oxen, 
horses,  and  dogs.    Some  information  was  however  gleaned  from  the 
natives,  namely,  that  the  Ngami  is  merely  a  reservoir  for  the  surplus 
waters  of  a  much  larger  lake  or  marsh  containing  numerous  islands, 
about  150  or  200  miles  beyond    Sebitoane,  who  was  defeated  by  the 
Oriquas,  near  Mohito  or  Latakou,  in  1814,  lives  on  one  of  these 
islands.     The  river  which  falls  into  the  Kgami  at  its  north-west 
extremitv,  is  called  the  Teoge,  has  a  very  strong  current,   and 
frequently  brings  down  large  trees  and  carcases  of  animals.    Other 
rivers  were  reported  as  existing  beyond  Sebitoane's  district,  and  a 
laige  population  was  said  to  live  on  their  banks.     In  1851  Mr. 
Livingston,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Oswell,  again  started  for  the  north. 
This  time  their  route  was  in  a  more  easterly  direction,  and  they 
succeeded  in  pushing  their  researches  northward  to  17°  25'  S.  lat, 
and  between  24°  80  and  26°  50'  E.  long.,  traversing  a  considenble 
tract  watered  by  deep  and  constantly  flowing  streams,  which  they 
believe  to  be  feeders  ot  the  river  Zambesi    The  Zouga,  as  had  been 
previousibr  ascertained,  is  dissipated  and  absorbed  in  sands  and  salt- 
pans, tmd  the  traveUers  in  the  last  journey  passed  over  a  large  salt 
mcrustation  of  about  100  miles  in  length  and  15  miles  in  width,  and 
saw  many  others  lying  to  the  north  of  the  spot  where  the  Zouga  loses 
itself.    Considerably  to  the  north  of  these  great  natural  salt-pans,  m 
the  country  watered  by  the  supposed  tributaries  of  the  Zfambezi, 
Mr.  Livingston  met  with  a  population  more  advanced  in  intelligence 
than  most  of  the  tribes  of  South  Africa.    Shortly  before  his  arrival  the 
slav&Hiealers  had,  for  the  first  time,  penetrated  from  the  west  coast^ 
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and  through  the  temptation  of  gaudy  European  goods  had  purchased 
many  children.  As  this  count^  abounds  in  many  natural  produc- 
tions  which  might  a^ord  a  good  barter,  Mr.  Livingston  suggests  that 
English  merchants  might  earn  a  legitimate  profit  by  sending  goods 
thiUier,  and  thus  check  the  trade  in  slaves^ 

In  1851  Mr.  Frank  Qalton  left  England  with  the  intention  of 
following  up  Livingston's  discoveries,  but  for  certain  reasons  this 
project  was  abandoned,  and,  instead,  he  proceeded  to  Walvisch  Bay  on 
the  western  coast  of  Africa^  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  He 
explored  the  region  between  that  bay  on  the  south,  and  Ondonga^  in 
17  58'  S.  lat,  near  the  river  Kourse  on  the  north,  and  as  far  inland 
as  21°  R  lonff.  Through  this  journey  we  obtain  a  description  of  the 
Damara  people,  who,  though  a  race  of  fine  stature,  are  in  a  low  moral 
state,  and  likely  to  be  extinguished  by  their  more  centralised, 
powerful,  and  intelligent  neighboura  on  the  north,  the  Ovampo.  The 
nigh  table-land,  which  was  traversed  to  reach  the  Ovampo,  is  cut 
throu^  by  deep  ravines,  the  chief  of  which  serve  as  escapes  for  the 
periodical  flood  of  the  rivers.  In  delineating  the  moral  character,  as 
well  as  the  physical  conformation  of  the  different  tribes  of  South 
Africa^  it  is  interesting  to  observe,  from  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Qalton,  how  their  differences  are  connected  with  the  form,  subsoi], 
and  vegetation  of  their  respective  lands.  Tliua,  the  arid  inland 
plateaus,  covered  only  with  thick  jungle  and  short  brushwood,  hold 
the  dwarfed  and  sinewy  Bushman;  the  more  open,  hilly,  and 
undulating  pasture-lands,  the  Damaras ;  whilst  the  rich  oom-landa 
on  the  north  are  occupied  by  the  race  which  is  the  most  dvilised*and 
advanced,  the  Ovampo.  Ondon^  the  capital  of  this  people,  is 
estimated  to  be  about  70  or  80  miles  to  the  south  of  the  great  river 
Amorongo  Achilunda,  the  Nourse  of  our  mapsL  The  t^le-land 
inhabited  by  the  Damaras  rises  in  some  points  to  5000  and  6000  feet 
above  the  sea.  M.  Qassiott  also,  one  of  the  most  recent  travellers  in 
South  Africa^  has  pushed  his  way  through  a  rsgion  occupied  by  the 
northern  Boers,  and  reached  the  Limpopo  river,  and  subsequently 
undertook  another  journey  to  the  same  countiv. 

In  tbe  separate  urtides  treating  on  Eotpt,  ABTBBnru,  Nubia,  Ac, 
will  be  found  some  notices  of  the  discoveries  in  Northern  and 
Eastern  Africa ;  but  of  the  missionary  explorations  frt>m  the  eastern 
coasts^  and  the  great  North  African  expedition,  we  will  give  a 
notice  here. 

The  zealous  and  enterprising  missionaries,  Erapf  and  Bebmann, 
stationed  at  Babbai  'Mpia,  near  Mombas,  in  about  4°  S.  lat,  began 
their  journeys  into  the  interior  of  the  continent  in  1847.  In  that 
year  Mr.  Bebmann  penetrated  westward  to  Teita,  "  a  country  whose 
mountains  rise  to  such  a  height  out  of  the  vast  surrounding  plains, 
that  on  some  eminences  near  Babbai  'Mpia  they  are  to  be  seen  at  a 
distance  of  90  miles ;"  uid  in  the  April  following  (1848),  the  same 
missionary  performed  a  Journey  farther  into  the  interior,  to  the  still 
more  elevated  country  of  Djagga,  where,  at  a  distance  of  rather  more 
than  200  geosraphiad  mues  from  the  coast,  in  a  direction  about 
W.N.W.  frx»m  Mombas,  he  made  the  remarkable  discovery  of  a  loftv 
mountain,  named  Kilimandjtbo,  of  which  the  summit  is  covered  with 
peipetual  snow.  The  existence  of  snow  on  Kilimandj^  has  been 
disputed  in  Europe,  thoi^di  it  is  difficult  to  say  on  what  reasonable 
ground.  However,  on  subsequent  journeys,  both  Mr.  Bebmann  and 
his  colleague  Dr.  Knpf  have  satisfied  themselves  of  the  hat;  and 
unless  it  oe  intended  absolutely  to  impugn  their  veracity,  their 
evidence  cannot  be  rejected.  In  April,  1849,  he  again  set  out  on  his 
way  into  the  interior,  but  was  unable  to  proceed  beyond  Djagga.  In 
November  and  December  of  the  same  year  Dr.  Krapf  successfully 
penetrated  as  far  as  Ukambilni,  a  country  situated  northward  of 
Djagga.  Of  the  geographical  results  of  this  journey,  one  of  the  most 
important  is  the  discovery  of  another  snowy  mountain,  named  K^nia, 
of  larger  size  if  not  of  greater  elevation  than  Eiliman^jiro.  K^nia 
is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Krapf : — "  The  sky  being  dear,  I  got  a  full 
sight  of  the  snow  mountain.  ...  It  appeared  to  be  like  a  gigantic 
wall,  on  whose  summit  I  observed  two  immense  towers,  or  horns  aa 
you  may  call  them.  These  horns  or  towers,  which  are  at  a  short 
distanne  from  each  other,  give  the  mountain  a  grand  and  majestic 
appearance,  which  nused  in  my  mind  overwhelming  feelings. 
Kuiman^i^  in  Djagga  has  a  dome-like  summit ;  but  K^nia  hasthe 
form  of  a  gigantic  roof,  over  which  its  two  horns  rise  like  two  mighty 
pUlars,  wmch  I  have  no  doubt  are  seen  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  northern  latitudes  of  the  equator.  Still 
less  do  I  doubt  that  the  volume  of  water  which  K^nia  issues  to  the 
north  runs  towards  the  basin  of  the  White  Nile."  In  Bebmann's 
map  ('  Church  Missionary  Intelligencer')  K^nia  is  placed  in  1°  S.  lat, 
85°  lO'  K  long.,  at  a  distance  of  820  geographical  miles  north  and  55 
west  from  Mombas;  this  position,  however,  can  only  be  considered  as 
a  rough  approximation.  In  the  last  journey  of  Dr.  Krapf  he  again 
visited  the  country  of  Ukambi&ni  and  the  river  Dana,  as  the  upper 
course  of  the  Oai  is  called.  On  this  journey  the  enterprising  traveUer 
was  subjected  to  the  greatest  hardships  and  sufferings,  and  iQdeed 
barely  escaped  with  hie  life.  No  fresh  discoveries  were  made  in  this 
journey,  but  some  further*  information  was  collected  respecting  the 
river  which  flows  from  the  K^nia  (Ndukenia  or  Eirenia)  northward, 
and  forms  most  probably  one  of  the  head-waten  of  the  Nile.  Such 
are  the  results  of  the  missionary  joumevs  from  Mombas^  which,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  will  now  for  some  time  be  mteinvited. 
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The  North  African  expedition,  conducted  bv  MeBsrs.  Richftrdson 
(since  deceased),  Barth,  and  Overweg,  is  one  of  the  most  important  to 
the  interior  of  Africa  ever  undertaken.  This  expedition  originated 
with  the  first  of  these  gentlemen,  who,  after  having  returned  from  his 
travels  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Sahara,  in  1845  and  1846, 
induced  the  English  government  to  send  him  out  for  the  puipose  of 
concluding  commercial  treaties  with  the  chiefs  of  the  desert-r^ona 
between  Tripoli  and  Lake  Tchad  (or  Tsad).  Upon  the  proponl  of 
Mr.  A.  Petennann^  and  through  the  lively  interest  taken  in  it  by 
Chevalier  Bunsen,  Baron  Humboldt^  and  Professor  Ritter,  it  was 
arranged  that  Dr.  Barth  and  Dr.  Overweg,  two  Qermans,  should 
accompany  Mr.  Richardson  for  the  purpose  of  making  scientific 
observations.  Lord  Palmerston  sanctioned  this  proposal,  and  most 
liberally  afforded  the  two  travellers  pecuniary  assistance,  in  addition 
to  their  own  private  means  and  to  the  ^^rants  from  the  Geographical 
Society  in  Berlin  and  the  King  of  Prussia. 

The  three  travellers  departed  from  this  country  at  the  latter  end  of 
1849,  and  arrived  in  Tripoli  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year. 
Previously  to  starting  from  that  place,  the  mountainous  region  to  the 
south  was  thoroughly  explored  and  surveyed  by  the  two  Qermans 
within  a  radius  of  60  to  80  miles  from  the  town.  This  region  is  dis- 
tinguished, in  three  divisions,  as  the  Tofrtm  or  Jebel,  the  Qharian, 
and  the  Tarhonah.  [Tripoll]  An  unexpected  degree  of  cold  was 
experienced  in  these  excursions ;  on  one  day  the  thermometer,  before 
sunrise,  stood  as  low  as  26^  Fahrenheit)  and  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  of 
February,  the  snow  obliged  the  travellers  to  remain  in  their  tents. 
After  their  return  to  Tripoli,  several  weeks  were  reqtured  for  their 
preparations ;  and  the  transport  of  the  boat  for  navigating  Lake 
Tchad  caused  considerable  difficulty.  For  this  purpose  a  beautiful 
wheny  had  been  constructed  by  the  direction  of  the  admiral  at  Malta, 
broad  in  the  beam,  and  as  light  as  a  cork  on  water;  but  it  was 
necessary  to  take  it  to  pieces,  and  several  camels  were  requisite  to 
convey  it  across  the  burning  sands  of  the  Sahara. 

The  travellers  started  at  last  on  the  2Srd  of  March,  1850,  the  great 
caravan  having  departed  before  them ;  but  the  party  formed  a  small 
caravan  of  itself,  having  about  40  camels  laden  with  their  effects  and 
merchandiBe.  Every  possible  assistance  was  rendered  by  her  Majesty^s 
consuls  in  TripoU  and  Murzuk  to  the  undertaking,  so  that  &e 
expedition  started  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 

The  direction  of  the  route  to  Murzuk  was  almost  due  south  from 
Tripoli,  beyond  the  Qharian  defile,  the  country  consisting  of  a 
contiauous  table-land,  of  an  average  elevation  of  2000  feet  As  far  as 
the  well  of  Taboniyah,  many  deep  wadis  intersect  this  table-land,  and 
the  ruins  of  several  Roman  monuments  and  columns  were  discovered 
by  the  travellers.  Southward  of  that  place  is  a  table-land,  or  Hamadah, 
an  immense  desert  of  considerably  greater  elevation,  and  extending 
for  about  110  geographical  miles  in  the  same  direction.  As  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  neither  trees  nor  indications  of  wells  are  visible, 
and  the  scanty  vegetation  which  occurs  is  only  found  scattered  in  the 
trifling  irregularities  of  the  surface.  The  ground  is  covered  with 
small  stones,  pyramids  of  which,  erected  with  great  labour,  serve  as 
road-marks  to  the  intrepid  camel-drivers  by  day,  while  the  polar  star 
and  Antares  are  their  guides  by  night.  After  six  long  days  journey, 
the  expedition  reached  the  southern  edge  of  this  table-land,  whidi 
descends  in  perpendicular  walls  to  the  Wadi  el  Hessl'  Following  the 
descent  for  about  60  geographical  miles,  the  travellers  came  to  the 
Wadi  Shi'ati,  over  another  plateau  of  equally  dismal  aspect  It  is 
composed  of  a  black  sandstone,  the  disintegration  of  wmch  forms  a 
dark  yellow  sand,  covering  the  inequalities  of  the  stony  surface,  from 
which  stands  out  prominently  the  black  rook,  in  high  cones  of  the 
most  fantastic  forms,  strikingly  resembling  basaltic  rocks.  They 
reached  Murzuk  on  the  6th  of  May,  and  remained  there  till  the  12th, 
collecting  much  important  information  respecting  the  countries 
and  nations  to  the  south.  Murzuk  is  very  unhealthy  and  dangerous 
for  Europeans,  but  happily  none  of  the  party  suffered  during 
their  stay. 

On  the  12th  of  June  they  set  off  for  Qhi^t,  which  they  reached  on 
the  17th  of  July.  The  most  interesting  result  of  this  journey  was  the 
discovery  of  several  curious  sculptures  on  the  rocks  of  {he  Wadi 
Feliajareh.  One  of  them  consists  of  two  human  figures  with  the  heads 
of  birds,  and  a  bull,  armed  with  spears,  shields,  and  arrows,  and 
4ig>i4ang  for  a  child ;  the  other  is  a  fine  herd  of  oxen  going  to  a 
watering-place,  most  skilfully  grouped  and  executed.  In  the  opinion 
of  tiie  travdlers  the  two  works  bear  a  striking  and  tmmistaxeable 
resemblance  to  the  sculptures  of  Egypt  They  are  evidently  of  much 
higher  antiquity  than  many  other  sculptured  tablets  found  by  the 
travellers,  on  which  camels  formed  generally  the  principal  objects. 

The  party  started  from  Ghat^  aiter  a  stay  of  some  days,  for  the 
kingdom  of  Air  or  Asben.  They  had  to  cross  a  vast  desert^  totally 
uninhabited,  for  about  250  geographical  miles,  and  succeeded  in 
reaching  Taradshit^  the  first  inhabited  place  in  Air,  on  the  22nd 
of  August. 

The  route  from  Qhat  to  Air  is  described  by  Dr.  Overweg  as  a 
mountain-path  leading  over  ridges,  table-lands,  and  deep-cut  rocky 
valleys.  Wherever  tiiie  wadis  become  broader,  and  through  the 
agency  of  rain  are  covered  with  disintegrated  rocks  and  sand,  they 
show  a  scanty  vegetation  of  grass  and  trees.  The  geognostical 
character  of  tiie  country  is  here  of  much  greater  interest    From 


Murzuk  to  Oh^tf  and  farther  to  the  south,  the  prevailing  formation 
consists  of  sandstone  of  various  colours,  with,  throu^out^  the  same 
petrographical  aspect  of  the  rocks,  the  same  slopes  of  the  mountains 
and  intersections  of  the  valleys,  and  the  same  horizontal  strata.  At 
Aggyperi,  about  70  miles  to  the  south  of  Qhat»  the  entire  scene  suddenly 
changes.  The  mountains  are  now  rounded,  and  strata  forming  pro- 
jecting terraces  are  no  longer  seen.  The  traveUers  found  themselves 
all  at  once  in  tiie  regions  of  granite,  the  whole  country  between 
Aggeri  and  Air  consisting  of  crystalline  (so  called)  primitive  rodcs, 
w^  mica-slate  and  enoimous  masses  of  granite  in  great  diversity  of 
mountain-forms.  From  Qhat  the  general  surface  of  the  country 
continues  to  rise,  and  at  Selufiet  the  travellers  saw  around  thAn  the 
highest  mountain-masses  met  with  on  their^  journey.  After  the 
middle  of  August  they  experienced  the  influence  of  the  Soodan  rains'; 
the  atmosphere  then  beginning  to  be  hmnid,  and  the  evenings  or 
mornings  being  accompanied  by  fogs.  Frequent  thunder-storms  and 
heavy  rains  also  occurred.  Under  the  influence  of  these  rains  the 
aspect  of  the  wadis  became  completely  changed,  luxuriant  planta- 
tions of  palms  being  everywhere  met  with  to  the  south  of  Taradshit 
Accordiog  to  the  natives,  the  rainy  season  lasts  till  the  end  of 
September.  At  Taradshit,  near  the  frontiers  of  Soodan,  the  travellers 
having  accomplished  the  exceedingly  diflScult  and  dangerous  journey 
across  the  Great  Desert^  believed  themselves  to  be  in  perfect  safety 
from  the  attacks  of  considerable  numbers  of  furious  Tuaricks,  who 
had  for  some  time  followed  their  caravan,  with  the  intent  to  murder 
and  plunder  them.  Between  Taradshit  and  Selufiet^  however,  at  a 
place  about  60  geographical  miles  farther  to  the  south,  on  the  25th  of 
August^  tiiey  were  attacked  the  first  time  by  40,  and  the  second 
time  by  100  armed  men,  mounted  on  camels.  By  their  own 
courage,  however,  and  the  bravery  of  the  Kelowis,  their  companions, 
their  lives  were  saved  at  the  expense  of  a  high  ransom,  and  they 
reached  Tin-TeUust^  the  residence  of  the  Prince  Annoor,  on  the  4th  of 
September.  By  this  prince,  to  whom  th^  were  strongly  recommended, 
they  were  very  kindly  received.  In  ^nn-Tellust,  which  is  situated 
in  18°  84'  K.  lat,  the  travellers  staid  till  the  end  of  November,  and 
collected  a  great  deal  of  information  respecting  Korthem  Africa. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tin-Tellust  and  the  country  around  live  entirely 
on  the  productions  of  Soodan,  in  exchange  for  which  they  supply 
Soodan  with  salt  Every  vear  the  Prince  Annoor  takes  to  tiie  south, 
from  2000  to  8000  camels  laden  with  salt^  and  returns  with  slaves  and 
provisions.  While  the  expedition  remained  at  Tin-TeUust,  Dr.  Barth 
made  a  successful  journey  to  Agadez,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
A&  or  Asben,  which  occupied  him  from  the  4th  of  October  to  the 
5th  of  Kovember,  of  whi(Mi  he  has  sent  home  a  very  valuable  report 
[AoADEZ.]  About  the  end  of  November,  1650,  the  travellers  left  Air 
on  their  route  to  Lake  Tchad,  and  arrived  at  Dameiigu  by  the  end  of 
December.  Here  the  travellers  separated,  Mr.  Richardson  going  by 
the  most  direct  route  to  Euka,  Dr.  Barth  southward  to  Eano,  and 
Dr.  Overweg  south-west  to  Mmiadi  and  Ghiber,  two  states  of  independent 
Pagans,  whero  the  latter  explorer  was  very  kindly  received,  and 
obtained  much  curious  information.  Kuka,  the  capital  of  Bomou, 
had  been  fixed  as  the  rendezvous  of  the  three  travellers,  and  Drs.  Barth 
and  Overweg  safely  met  there  again  in  April,  1851,  but  Mr.  Richardson 
unhappily  died  on  the  road  to  Kuka,  at  Unguratua^  about  100  geo- 
graphical miles  W.N.W.  from  that  place,  on  the  4th  of  March.  The 
pohtical  objects  of  the  expedition  devolving  now  upon  the  two 
scientific  travellers.  Dr.  Barth,  who  arrived  &Bt  at  Kuka,  presented 
himself  at  the  sheikh's  palace  as  one  of  the  surviving  Christians  who 
had  come  fr^m  England  to  bring  presents  from  her  British  Mnjesty. 
Dr.  Overweg  also  soon  arrived.  The  two  travellers  were  kindly  received 
by  the  sultan,  and  were  assisted  by  him  in  all  their  objects  and  wishes. 
Preparations  were  now  forthwith  made  for  exploratory  tours ;  and 
Dr.  Barth  started  on  the  29th  of  May  on  a  highly  interesting  journey 
to  the  south,  in  which  he  reached  Tola,  the  capital  of  Adamaua, 
determined  tiie  upper  course  of  the  river  Tchadda,  and  returned  to 
Kuka  on  the  22nd  of  July.  Dr.  Overweg,  in  the  meantime,  had  put 
the  boat  together,  launched  it  on  Lake  Tchad,  and  named  it  the 
I  Lord  Palmerston,'  after  the  nobleman  who  had  aJways  taken  a  warm 
interest  in  the  expedition.  Dr.  Overweg  embarked,  and  explored  the 
lake,  visiting  the  Biddumas,  who  inhabit  tiie  isluids,  of  which  there 
are  about  1 00  lai^  ones  scattered  over  the  lake.  He  was  the  first 
European  who  had  visited  this  independent  nation. 

In  September  1851  the  travellera  started  on  a  highly  interest- 
ing journey  to  Boi^gu,  a  mountainous  country  lying  to  the  N.E.  of 
Lake  Tchid,  about  midway  on  the  road  to  Egypt)  and  never  yet 
visited  by  Europeans. 

Mr.  Petermann,  in  a  communication  to  the  '  Athensum'  respecting 
the  progress  of  the  expedition,  thus  sums  up  what  the  travellers 
had  alrcttdy  done  and  what  they  intended  doing : — 

''After  the  safe  return  of  tiie  travellen  [from  Borgu],  and  their 
successful  exploration  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  remarkable  basin 
of  Lake  Tchad,  they  will  direct  all  their  energies  to  the  south. 

"As  regards  this  last  stage  of  their  gigantic  journey,  namely,  from 
Kuka  to  uie  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  is  the  most  important, 
as  well  as  probably  the  most  difficult  portion  of  it,  Dr.  Barth  believes, 
from  a  mass  of  information  respecting  the  intervening  r^ons  which 
he  has  already  collected,  that  a  moro  southerly  route,  in  the  direction 
of  Lake  Nyassi,  will  be  much  more  practicable  than  a  straight  line 
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to  Hombas  on  a  bearing  of  about  S.R  The  information  collected 
respecting  the  Nyassi  line  indicates  many  powerful  kingdoms,  densely 
peopled,  intersected  by  numerous  rivers,  very  fertile,  and  abounding 
in  forests.  *  •  •  •  From  a  smaU  map  which  I  have  constructed 
for  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Qeographioal  Society,  the  extent  of 
their  explorations  and  discoveries  may  be  seen  at  a  ghrnce.  The 
routes  already  nerformed  amount,  at  a  rough  estimate,  to  3700 
geographical  miles^  and  the  itineraries  sent  home  by  Dr.  Berth 
form  a  network  which  covers  the  greater  portion  of  Korthem  Africa. 
Kor  would  it  be  right  to  measure  their  investigations  by  mere  distances ; 
for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  up  to  this  time— except  within  the 
countriea  in  the  vicinity  of  the  seia-ehore— the  entire  continent  of 
Africa  between  Tripoli  and  the  Cape  Colony,  and  between  the  basin 
of  the  Nile  and  the  lower  course  of  the  Kawara,  does  not  present  a 
single  pointy  the  position  of  which  had  been  determined  wit^  any 
degree  of  aocunur^.  fTo  this,  however,  the  astronomical  observations 
of  Mr.  Galton,  in  South  Africa,  form  an  exception.]  Our  maps  of  the 
moon  are,  in  fact,  more  correct  and  complete  than  those  of  the  interior 
of  Africa.  The  positions  of  Lyon,  Denham,  and  Clapperton  are 
merely  approximations  to  the  truth,  particularly  their  determinations 
of  longitudes.  With  respect  to  the  astronomiod  observations,  Barth 
and  Overweg  were  well  supplied  with  instruments,  and  were  practically 
instructed  l^  Professor  Encke,  of  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Berlin,  in 
^eir  use.  ur.  Overweg  [who  died  in  September,  1852],  was  also  the 
first  g^logist  who  visited  those  regiona  Within  only  three  or  four 
months  after  their  arrival  at  Kuka,  the  travellers  had  already 
successfully  navigated  Lake  Tchad,  and  penetrated  850  miles  to  the 
south ;  while  Denham,  during  his  stay  of  17  months  at  that  place, 
failed  in  accomplishing  either  of  these  desiderata." 

In  Januaiy,  1858,  accounts  were  received  by  the  Royal  Qeographical 
Society  of  Ixmdon,  which  were  subsequently  confirmed  in  April,  of 
the  successful  issue  of  a  commercial  journey  across  the  continent  of 
Africa  by  a  Moorish  caravan,  trading  for  ivory  and  slaves.  It  had 
started  from  Zanzibar^  on  the  east  coast  (5°  S.  lat.,  89**  E.  long.),  and 
had  reached  Benguela  on  the  west  coast  (12°  S.  lat,  15^  K  long.). 
The  journey  occupied  six  months ;  a  day  and  a  night  were  occupied 
in  crossing  the  gfwt  lake  of  Tanganna,  also  called  Nyaasi,  Zewa>  and 
MaravL  In  one  part  of  the  journey  no  inhabitants  were  seen  for 
fifteen  days.  This  affords  a  confirmation  of  Dr.  Barth's  ooz^ecture  as 
to  the  practicability  of  the  route,  but  not  so  as  to  the  density  of  the 
population. 

With  no  r^on  of  the  world  have  we  been  till  very  lately  so  ill- 
acquainted  as  Africa.  But  now  the  light  1b  dawning  quickly  upon  us 
from  all  sides.  Whilst  our  knowledge  respecting  the  central  parts  of 
the  continent  has  been  but  slowly  advanced, — indeed  in  some  parts 
we  may  say  scarcely  increased  since  PtolemsBus,  i.  &  within  the  last 
170  human  generations, — ^this  unknown  region  is  now  being  explored 
by  determined  and  well-fitted  traveUers ;  and  at  no  previous  period 
in  the  history  of  African  inland  discovenr  could  expectations  of  an 
enlarged  knowledge  of  its  unknown  interior  have  been  more  justified 
than  at  the  present. 

III.  The  extent  of  the  African  coast^  and  the  portions  surveyed  by 
each  navigator,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  tabular  view  : — 

MUes. 
From  £1  Arish,  SS<*  ft5'  £. 

^^^JJ!iy^^^^A^  I  part  of  the  ooa»t.     Captain  Gauticr  of  the 

*u.«  v»  A«.ftv«  iMMk  ^WM*/  I  jjujj^^  n  ff^  solnta  on  the  coast, 

to  Alexandria  .        .    2Z%}^^  ^ 


I     There  has  been  no  aettSkl  snnrey  of  this 


From    Alexandria    to    the 
Fratelli  Rocks 

From  the  Fratelli  Books  to 
Cape  Spartel   . 

Cape  Spartel  toGapeBoJador 


I     Surreyed  by  Capt  W.  H.  Smyth,  RJY. 


Gkpe  Bojador  to  Cape  Ulrlk 


1400, 

Partly  soryeyed  by  Capt.  W.  H.  Smyth, 
830  /  and  the  coast  of  Alters  by  the  French. 

{This  part  of  the  coast  is  bat  imperfectly 
known.  The  English  and  Spaniards  have 
occasionally  snrreyed  detached  portions  of  it. 

Cape  Bojador  to  Cape  Blanco  was  sur- 
reyed  by  Capt.  Baldy,  B.N. ;  and   trom 
...  J  Cape  Blanco  to  Cape  Mirik,  the  outer  edge 
]  of  the  Bank  of  Arguln  only,  was  surreyed 
by  Baron  Bonssin ;  the  line  of  coast  not 
^being  Tisible. 


Gape  Mlrlk  to  Gape  Verde   .    376 


Cape  Terde  to  Cape  Boxo  . 
CapeBoxo  to  Tnmba  Point . 
Tomba  Point  to  the  south 

side  of  Sherboro  Island    . 
South  side  of  Sherboro  Island 

to  Cape  Formosa 
P^m  the  Cape  Formosa  to 

the  Cape  of  Good  Hope    . 
From  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

to  Cape  Guardafbi  . 

Gape  Ooardafoi  to  Bas  Bir  . 
BaaBlrtoSalaka 
Salska  to  Sues    . 


j     Surveyed  by  Baron  Bonssin  of  the  French 
(Navy. 


By  Captain  Boteler. 
By  Capt.  Belcher,  B.K. 

By  Capt.  W.  F.  W,  Owen. 
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690  V     By  the  East  India  Company's  Marine. 

860  ) 


By  Mr.  Anthony  de  Mayne,  Master,  B.N. 


By  Capt  W.  F,  W.  Owen,  B.N. 
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The  Hydrographer  of  the  Admiralty,  in  a  parliamentary  paper  of 
1848,  thus  sums  up  the  surveys  of  the  coasts  of  Africa ;  the  coasts 
of  £gypt>  and  as  much  of  the  northern  shore  of  Africa  as  would  meet 
the  French  survey  in  Barbary,  are  yet  to  be  surveyed : — "  From  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar  the  western  coast  of  Africa  has  been  sufficiently 
surveyed  and  published,  as  far  as  Cape  Formosa  in  the  Bight  of  Benin; 
but  as  there  is  much  legitimate  traffic  in  the  eastern  part  of  that  great 
bight>  as  well  as  farther  to  the  southward,  both  it  and  many  of  the 
ports  and  anchorages  on  this  side  of  the  CSape  of  Qood  Hope,  require^ 
a  more  careful  and  connected  examination.  The  charts  of  the  whole 
of  the  Cape  Colony  are  exceedingly  defective,  as  the  numerous  wrecks 
there  amply  testify,  and  from  thence  to  the  Portuguese  settlements 
of  Delagoa  we  know  scarcely  anything.  From  Delagoa  to  the  Red 
Sea,  and  the  whole  contour  of  Madagascar,  are  sufficiently  represented 
on  our  charts  for  the  general  purposes  of  navigation,  though  many 
further  researches  along  the  former  coast  might  still  be  profitably 
made." 

lY.  Africa  is  an  enormous  peninsula  attached  to  .the  Asiatic  mass 
by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez ;  but  at  two  other  points,  the  Strait  of  Bab- 
el-Mandeb  and  that  of  Gibraltar,  it  approaches  dose  to  the  respective 
continents  of  Asia  and  Europe.  The  equator  cuts  it  into  two  masses 
of  unequal  magnitude ;  though  the  extreme  southern  and  northern 
coasts  are,  on  an  average,  p^tty  nearly  removed  the  same  distance 
from  the  eqiunoctial  line.  The  latitude  of  Ras-el-Erun,  near  Bizerta, 
is  87°  20'  N.,  and  that  of  Cape  das  Agulhas  (Cape  Needlee),  the  most 
southern  part  of  the  continent,  is  about  84°  50'  S.  The  distance 
between  these  two  points  Lb  about  5000  mUes.  The  most  remarkable 
projection  of  the  African  coast  is  that  which  terminates  in  the  bold 
headhuu^  called  by  the  Portuguese  Cape  Quardafiii  (Jerdaffoon), 
11°  5(y  N.  lat,  5r  22'  R  long.;  this  is  the  most  eastern  point  of 
Africa.  Its  extreme  western  point  is  Cape  Yerde,  14°  45  K.  lat., 
17°  82'  W.  long. ;  the  distance  between  tnese  two  capes,  in  a  direct 
line,  is  not  mu^  less  than  5000  miles. 

The  geographical  position  and  coast-line  of  Africa  are  characterised 
by  lying  for  the  most  part  within  the  tropics,  and  by  the  comparatively 
few  deep  indentations  of  the  ooast.  Its  northern  shores  are  washed 
by  the  Mediterranean,  and  are  the  most  irregular  part  of  the  African 
coasts  presenting  the  indentations  of  the  Arabs  Gulf,  the  large  Gulf 
of  Sidra,  and  that  of  Cabes.  Many  parts  of  this  shore,  especially 
about  the  Sidra  Gulf,  are  low,  but  neither  so  sandy  nor  barren  as 
some  writers  represent  them ;  while  the  Cyrenaic  regions,  and  a  Luse 
part  of  the  coast  west  of  the  Sidra,  as  far  as  the  strait^  is  considerably 
elevated,  and,  perhaps,  with  the  r^ons  of  Marocoo,  form  the  most 
favoiirable  part  of  the  whole  African  ooast  for  the  habitation  of  man. 
Only  one  nver  of  any  considerable  magnitude,  the  Kile,  flows  from 
the  African  continent  into  the  Meditenanean,  but  this  is  one  of  the 
most  Hingnlar  streams  in  the  world,  whose  course  the  traveUer  may 
follow  from  the  coast  into  the  interior  for  above  1200  miles,  without 
meeting  with  one  single  current  that  adds  its  waters  to  those  of  this 
mysterious  liver.  The  streams  of  the  Atlas  r^ons  that  enter  the 
Atlantic,  though  numerous,  are  inconsiderable  as  to  the  volume  of 
water :  the  chief  are  the  Mejerdah,  the  ancient  Magradas  or  Bagtadas, 
which  flows  into  the  sea  near  Tunis,  and  is  subject  to  periodical 
inundations  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course ;  and  the  perhaps  lax^er 
river  Molooyah,  which  belongs  to  the  empire  of  Marocco.  The  Atlantic 
washes  the  western  ooast  of  Africa,  which,  within  the  dominions  of 
Marocco,  presents  a  coast  generally  low,  succeeded  in  the  interior  by 
fertile  plains  of  immense  extent.  Numerous  streams,  some  with  a 
considerable  length  of  course,  such  as  the  Wad  Seboo,  Oom  er  Begh, 
&0.,  flow  from  the  Atlas  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  within  the  limits  of 
the  empire  of  Marocoo.  South  of  this  region  the  arid  character  of 
the  Sahara  is  found  extending  even  to  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  and 
hardly  disappearing  before  we  arrive  at  the  Senegal  From  the  Senegal 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  coast  is  now  pretty  well  known,  but  the 
same  minuteness  of  survey  and  of  observation  has  not  been  applied 
to  all  parts  of  it.  The  great  characteristic  in  its  outline  is  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea,  the  northern  shores  of  which  have  a  general  direction  east 
and  west  through  20  degrees  of  longitude.  With  the  numerous  rivers 
that  flow  into  the  Atlantic  between  the  Senegal  and  Cape  Negro  (16°  S. 
lat),  we  are  still  imperfectly  acquainted ;  and  the  numerous  openings 
that  are  observed  on  many  parts  of  this  ooast  indicate  outlets  of  rivers, 
or  channels  fonned  by  islanHB,  which  yet  remain  to  be  explored.  The 
Senegal,  Gambia^  and  Rio  Grande^  are  &e  three  laigest  rivers  north 
of  Sierra  Leone,  though  the  precise  nature  of  the  lower  channels  of 
the  last-mentioned  is  not  yet  ascertained.  Captain  Belcher  suspects 
the  existence  of  an  archipelago  of  islands  between  the  Rio  Grande 
and  the  Nufiez.  The  expedition  of  the  Landers  deterxnined  the  long, 
doubtful  question  of  the  outlet  of  the  Quorra  in  the  Bight  of  Be?iin ; 
and  the  river  Nun  is  now  ascertained  to  be  one  of  the  several  channels 
by  which  the  Quorra  discharges  its  waten  into  the  Atlantic. 

The  great  African  river  south  of  the  equator  is  the  Zaire  or  Congo, 
which  1b  found,  on  ascending  its  stream,  to  show  a  less  volume  of 
water  than  would  be  inferred  from  its  appearance  at  the  mouth ;  but 
this  is  the  case  with  other  large  African  rivers,  and  leads  to  no  safe 
conclusion  as  to  its  course  being  comparatively  short  Between  the 
Congo  and  Cape  Negro  there  are  numerous  streams,  such  as  the  great 
Coanza,  and  others  which  are  of  minor  importance  when  compared 
with  the  Congo  and  Coanza,  which  appear  to  be  the  great  rivers  of 
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Bouth-westem,  aa  the  Zambezi  is  of  Bouth-ewtem  Aficioa.  From  Cape 
Negro  or  the  Bambaroughe  to  the  Orange  River,  we  have  a  ooait  of 
800  or  900  miles  almost  without  fresh  water.  The  Orange  River  is  a 
large  stream,  perhaps  the  fourth  or  fifth  among  African  rivers,  whose 
course  to  the  Atlantic  is  determined,  though  its  numerous  tributaries 
rise  fiiir  in  the  interior,  the  general  slope  of  this  part  of  the  surface 
being  from  east  to  west. 

The  Cape  Colony,  within  the  limits  now  assigned  to  it,  is  now  so 
far  known,  that  its  geographical  features  need  not  be  noticed  in  this 
general  sketch ;  but  we  may  remark  that  the  common  notion  of  AMca 
terminating  in  a  point  requires  correction.  The  moimtain-ranges  and 
the  extensive  plains  which  run  east  and  west  within  the  limits  of  the 
colony,  form  a  series  of  heights  and  terraces  which  are  bounded  on 
the  south  by  an  extensive  line  of  coast  running  in  the  same  direction. 
From  False  Bay  to  the  extremity  of  Algoa  Bay  we  have  a  line  of  coast 
above  400  miles  long,  running  nearly  due  east  and  west,  and  present- 
ing to  the  southern  ocean  as  broad  a  front  as  the  Spanish  peninsula 
offers  to  the  Atlantic. 

The  great  known  river  of  the  eastern  coast  is  the  Zambezi,  which, 
though  low  in  the  dry  season,  is  provided  with  prodigious  channels  to 
receive  the  floods  of  the  rainy  months.  Farther  north  on  this  coast, 
near  the  site  of  Melinda,  we  find  the  outlets  of  streams  from  the  inte- 
rior, and  it  is  possible  that  the  Zebee  here  finds  its  way  to  the  ocean ; 
but,  unlike  the  other  South  African  streams,  we  are  acquainted,  from 
the  narrative  of  Fernandez,  with  its  upper  course,  which  lies  north  of 
the  equator,  but  not  with  its  lower  course,  near  the  coasts  of  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

The  great  currents  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  are  too  remarkable  to  be 
entirely  passed  over ;  but  as  those  which  are  best  known  belong  to  the 
North  and  South  Atlantic  fATLANTio  Ocbak],  a  brief  notice  of  that 
round  the  Cape  wiU  be  all  that  is  necessary  here. 

The  great  bank  which  lies  off  the  coast  of  South  Africa,  and  takes 
its  name  of  Agulhas,  or,  as  it  is  often  incorrectly  called,  Lagulhas,  from 
the  cape  of  that  name,  has  probably  been  partly  formed  bv  the  action 
of  currents.  It  is  indeed  probable  that  the  main  mass  of  it  owes  its 
existence  to  the  same  phenomena  which  produced  the  terraced  lands 
of  the  Cape ;  but  it  has  also  received  great  accessions  of  sand  and 
weed  from  the  action  of  the  currents.  Two  main  streams,  one  from 
the  Mozambique  Channel,  the  other  from  the  open  Indian  Ocean, 
impelled  by  the  south-east  trade-wind,  unite  nearly  opposite  to  Point 
Padrone  (26**  20'  E.  long.).  From  the  meridian  of  Cape  Recif  ^25**  86' 
E.  long.)  the  main  stream  gradually  turns  to  the  west,  and  strikes  on 
the  great  bank  (in  about  SS""  30'  S.  lat,  23°  E.  long.),  by  which  its  course 
is  changed  successively  to  W.  86**  S.  to  S.W.,  and  finally  (in  lat  SS*")  it 
becomes  ratiker  E.  of  S.  The  greatest  portion  of  this  current  is 
actually  turned  roxmd  by  the  east  edge  of  the  bank,  and  finally 
mingles  with  a  South  Atlantic  eastern  current,  and,  impelled  by  it, 
thus  returns  into  the  Indian  Ocean  by  a  line  nearly  parallel  to  its 
original  course.  A  part  of  the  stream  passes  over  the  deep  water  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  bank  and  turns  towards  the  N.W., 
and  then  uniting  opposite  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  with  another  part 
of  the  main  stream  (which  crosses  the  northern  part  of  the  bank  m  a 
western  direction,  between  Si""  45'  and  85**  40'),  forms  a  wide  stream 
running  to  the  N.W.  as  fkr  as  25**  S.  lat,  where  it  joins  the  north-west 
current  formed  by  the  south-east  trade-wind.  The  existence  and  course 
of  thdse  currents  are  indicated  not  only  by  their  actual  motion,  but 
also  by  their  temperature.  Off  Cape  Recif  (Reef),  where  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  Mozambique  stream  was  found  (in  June)  to  be  somewhat 
lower  than  it  was  farther  north  and  east,  it  was  stiU  68**,  or  8**  above 
the  ocean  temperature.  On  the  bank,  in  lat.  35"  45'  S.,  it  has  been  found 
7*  above  ocean  temperature ;  and  diminishing  westward  toward  the 
edge  of  the  bank,  it  becomes  of  the  ocean  temperature  for  some  dis- 
tance before  attaining  its  western  extremity.  But  what  is  singular, 
and  confirms  the  statement  above  made  as  to  the  current  that  roimds 
>.lie  Agulhas  Bank  joining  that  which  crosses  it,  the  temperature  rises 
again  to  4°  above  tiie  ocean  temperature,  west  of  the  bank,  as  soon  as 
the  junction  with  the  southern  branch  is  effected.  For  further 
information  on  this  current  the  reader  may  refer  to  our  authority 
Major  RenneU  ('  On  the  Currents  of  the  AtLutic,'  London,  1832). 
Salt,  in  his  voyage  up  the  Mozambique  Channel,  found  the  current 
between  Capes  Corrientes  and  Sebastian,  setting  strong  to  tiie  south, 
BO  as  '*  to  impede  the  course  not  less  than  60  miles  in  24  hours."  And 
farther  north  (12°  87'  S.  lat,  41*  24'  E.  long.),  Mr.  Salt  speaks  of  "a 
strong  current  setting  to  the  southward  at  the  rate  of  30  miles  in 
24  hours." 

On  doubling  Cape  Quardafui  the  same  writer  experienced  along 
the  coast  a  strong  current  that  headed  the  ship,  but  the  information 
which  he  gives  about  it  leads  to  no  conclusions.  This  current  has 
no  connection  with  that  just  described. 

The  only  other  phenomenon  of  African  currents  that  requires  a 
short  notice  here,  is  that  part  of  the  North  African  current,  as  Major 
Rennell  calls  it,  which  sets  into  the  Mediterranean  through  the  Strait 
of  Gibraltar.  The  great  loss  which  the  Mediterranean  experiences 
from  evaporation  is  supplied  by  a  constant  current  pouring  in  from 
the  Atlantic.  This  current  is  most  obvious  to  the  east  of  a  line  joining 
Cape  St-Yincent  in  Spam  and  Cape  Cantin  (82**  85'  N.  lat)  in  Africa. 
The  form  of  the  coasts  is  like  the  wide  part  of  a  funnel,  and  the  Strait 
«f  Oibralbur  is  ik**  nlpo.    It  is  probably  owing  to  this  rush  of  water 


towards  the  strait  that  an  eastward  current  has  been  peroeivad,  iq 
summer,  as  far  as  the  Asores,  increasing  in  velocity  eastward  from  the 
meridian  of  Cape  St  Vincent  South  of  the  latitude  of  the  Canaries 
and  Cape  Bojadorthe  current,  instead  of  pointing  to  the  month  of  the 
strait,  sets  upon  the  ooast  d  the  Great  Desert,  which  is  sandy  and 
low.  This  current,  from  whatever  cause  it  arises,  is  that  which  has 
brought  so  many  ships  on  this  inhospitable  shore,  navigators  having 
been  deceived  in  their  reckoning  by  not  estimating  the  fbroe  of  the 
stream.  Ships'  crews  that  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  cast  on  thia 
savage  coast,  inhabited  by  a  brutish  race  of  barbarians,  have  firequently 
either  perished  of  hunger,  or  been  sold  to  slavery. 

The  physical  configuration  of  the  African  continent  has  been  vari- 
ously described  by  African  geographers.  Some  have  attempted  to  trace 
a  system  of  terraces,  which,  as  they  have  maintained,  this  continent 
presented  on  all  sides ;  others  hove  filled  the  maps  of  the  soutlieni 
half  with  numerous  mountain-ranges,  leaving  uncertain  whether  the 
intervening  portions  are  table-lands  or  lowlands.  The  celebrated 
*  Mountains  of  the  Moon '  have  ever  played  an  exciting  part  in  the 
historv  of  African  geography,  and  they  have  given  rise  to  many  curious 
hypotheses.  It  is  only  very  recently  that  these  great  natural  features 
of  Africa  have  begun  to  be  elucidated  on  a  system  based  on  known 
facts,  and  corresponding  with  them.  It  is  chiefly  to  Dr.  Beke*s  labours 
that  we  owe  much  of  our  present  notions  of  the  geography  of  that 
continent  There  are  two  chief  divisions  which  claim  our  attention : 
the  African  Lowlands,  comprising  the  Sahara,  and  the  African  Table- 
Lands,  extending  from  the  Cape  Colony  to  Nubia  and  the  southern 
confines  of  the  Sahara,  the  latter  comprising  about  double  the  area  of 
the  former,  or  at  least  7,000,000  square  miles.  This  great  table-land 
forms  a  very  compact  mass,  its  edges  being  for  tiie  greater  part  parallel 
with  the  coasts,  and  distant  from  them  between  100  and  800  miles ; 
it  is  of  different  elevations,  the  higher  elevations  approaching  the  coasts 
in  some  parts,  and  occupying  the  more  central  regions  in  others ;  our 
information  being  as  yet,  however,  too  scanty  to  form  any  correct  idcsa 
of  the  interior  respecting  this  point  Tins  much  we  may  safely  con- 
elude,  that  this  great  elevated  mass  is  probably  nowhere  interrupted 
by  any  considerable  depressions,  or  elusive  valleys,  except  in  the 
north,  where  the  basin  of  the  Nile  splits  it  into  two  branches,  the 
eastern  one  of  which  continues  towazds  Abyssinia,  where  it  is  termi- 
nated very  abruptly  m  about  14"  and  15°  N.  lat  The  western  portion 
of  the  table-land  stretches  towards  Lake  Tchad,  and  has  as  its  extreme 
northern  outpost  the  Mendefi,  a  very  conspicuous  isolated  mountain, 
first  seen  by  Major  Denham,  and  more  recently  by  Dr.  Barth. 

This  table-land  is  the  grandest  of  our  globe  in  superficial  extent^ 
and  in  many  portions  rises  to  very  considerable  heists.  Along  its 
edges  rise  in  many  parts  very  conspicuous  isolated  pmks.  Thus  the 
Mendefi,  already  named,  is  probably  between  8000  and  10,000  feet 
high ;  the  Abba  Tared,  near  the  northern  edge  of  the  Abyssinian 
table-land,  rises  to  the  height  of  15,000  feet ;  the  Cameroons,  on  the 
west,  to  18,760  feet ;  and  the  Kdnia  and  Eilimandj^,  on  the  east, 
to  at  least  20,000  feet  The  last  two  peaks  are  the  highest  known 
mountains  of  Africa,  and  are  probably  part  of  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon.  Since  the  time  of  PtolemsBus  of  Alexandria  geographers  have 
continued  to  shift  these  mountains  from  one  latitude  to  another — 
from  12**  S.  of  the  equator  to  10**  north  of  it— but  all  seem  to  have 
agreed  in  one  point,  namely,  to  give  them  a  direction  from  west  to 
east  Renndl,  one  of  the  ablest  geographers,  argued  that  a  very  high 
central  chain  must  cross  Africa  from  east  to  west,  in  about  10**  N.  lat, 
beginning  at  Cape  Guardafru  and  ending  at  Sierra  Leone ;  and  in 
some  of  Uie  most  recent  maps  this  direction  is  still  to  be  seen.  When 
therefore  the  Egyptian  expeditions  up  the  Bahr^l-Abiad  not  only 
advanced  as  far  as  the  fourth  parallel  of  N.  latitude,  but  actually 
sailed  over  the  alleged  site  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  and  did  not 
see  any  elevations  whatever  which  could  claim  the  title  of  mountains, 
that  favourite  hypothesis  fell  completely  to  the  ground.  Dr.  Beke 
was  the  first  who,  from  his  own  persoiuJ  researches  combined  with 
extensive  studies  of  the  geography  of  Eastern  Africa,  propounded 
the  opinion  that  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  have  a  direction  from 
north  to  south,  and  run  parallel  to  the  eastern  coast,  and  that  thOT* 
l^rm  in  fact  the  southern  continuation  of  the  Abyssinian  table-land. 
This  direction  also  agrees  much  better  with  what  is  known  of  the 
basin  of  the  Nile,  some  of  the  head-waters  of  which  undoubtedly 
descend  from  the  Kdnia  and  Kilimandj^bro.  In  Southern  Africa,  Lake 
Ngami,  with  the  rivers  to  the  north  of  it,  form  a  very  important 
feature.  Some  of  the  rivers  which  flow  into  Lake  Ngami  undoubtedly 
have  their  origin  in  a  group  of  snowy  mountains,  the  position  of  which 
is  as  yet  quite  unknown,  but  whicn  are  probably  identical  with  the 
'  Monti  Freddi,'  and  '  Monti  Nevosi,'  of  Cavaszi,  which  form  the  south- 
eastern boundaries  of  Benguela  in  about  15°  S.  lat  Between  this  region 
and  the  equator  the  valuable  researches  of  Cooley  have  made  us 
acquainted  with  the  Lake  Nyassl  Much  definite  and  accurate  infor- 
mation 1b  however  wanted,  to  fill  up  the  many  blanks  in  our  maps  of 
Africa.  With  Lake  Tchad,  the  most  important  lake  of  Northern 
Africa,  the  expeditions  of  Denham  and  Clapperton  first  mads  us  partly 
acquainted;  and  ere  long  the  whole  region  of  this  remarkable 
lake  win  be  more  accurately  laid  down  from  the  discoveries  of 
Messrs.  Barth  and  Overweg. 

The  interior  country  watered  by  the  Quorra,  by  the  tributaries  of 
Lake  Tchad,  and  by  other  unknown  streams  that  probably  exists  may 
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be  in  general  described  as  a  fertile  region,  well  stated  to  the  habitation 
of  man,  and  apparently  not  possessing  a  dimate  nnfttTonrable  to  life, 
either  for  the  natives  or  Europeans  who  know  how  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  This  country,  known  by  the  general  name  of  Soodan, 
cannot  be  accurately  de&ied.  Dar-F(ir  would  seem  to  be  properly 
included  in  it,  though  it  partakes  also  of  the  character  of  the  neigh* 
bouring  Sahara,  and  forms  a  kind  of  oasis ;  but  ^e  periodical  rains 
from  before  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  or  end  of  September, 
and  the  presence  of  the  elephant  and  the  hippopotamus  in  some  parts 
of  tbe  countiy,  mark  these  at  least  as  belonging  to  the  Soodan  regions. 
The  winds  that  fill  Dar-F(ir  with  thick  dust  blow  constantly  from  the 
south,  and  are  the  hot  winds — ^thus  indicating  a  considerable  extent  of 
southern  country  of  a  low  and  sandy  character. 

The  great  chuucteristic  feature  of  Northern  Africa,  the  Sahara  or 
Great  Desert,  would  form  a  complete  physical  barrier  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  interior  but  for  the  long  and  narrow  valley  of 
the  Nile ;  which,  in  &ct,  bounded  as  it  is  in  many  parts  on  the  west 
by  a  high  rocky  barrier  of  limestone,  from  which  the  traveller  descends 
to  the  lower  region  of  the  western  desert,  may  be  considered  as  a 
separate  portion  of  the  continent.  The  broad  belt  of  the  desert 
stretching  across  the  continent  seems  as  if  it  were  only  interrupted 
by  the  Nile  to  recommence  with  the  same  arid  character  in  the  broad 
wastes  of  Arabia  and  the  Syrian  desert  Arabia,  in  fitMst,  in  its  physical 
conformation,  belongs  rather  to  Africa  than  Asia.  But  this  ezt^isive 
waste  is  not  so  uniform  in  its  appearance  as  to  be  one  mass  of  sand. 
Its  surface  is  in  various  ports  of  vexj  tmequal  elevation.  Occasionally 
it  rises  into  rugged  barren  ranges  or  lulls,  some  of  which,  of  limestone 
formation,  contain  marine  shells ;  and  sometimes,  particularly  in  the 
eastern  part,  it  is  diversified  willi  springs  of  water,  both  warm  and 
cold,  which  give  fertility  to  the  small  spc^  around  them,  which  were 
called  by  the  Greeks  *  oases/  the  same  word  as  the  modem  '  wady.' 
The  Sahisura,  indeed,  may  be  divided  into  two  great  divisions,  of  which 
the  eastern  is  fur  more  diversified  with  springs  and  habitable  spots. 
The  western  portion,  through  which  the  traders  from  Marocco  make 
their  way  to  the  Joliba,  Ib  the  most  barren,  parched,  and  terrific  waste 
on  the  Burfiioe  of  our  globe.  The  abundant  supply  of  natron  (sesqui- 
carbonate  of  soda)  and  common  salt  contained  m  the  salt-lakes  of  the 
Sahara,  and  some  which  is  found  in  a  fossil  state,  has  always  furnished 
an  important  article  of  trade  between  the  people  of  the  desert  and 
Soodan,  where  this  necessary  of  life  is  wanting.  The  western  portion 
of  this  desert  is  less  known  than  the  route  from  Murzuk  to  Bomou,  and 
presents,  as  we  have  said,  a  far  more  fearAil  and  extended  waste  than 
the  eastern  division ;  it  stretches  westward  to  the  very  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  displaying  on  the  coasts  of  the  ocean  the  same  desolate  and 
sandy  appearance.  We  have  yet  no  observations  sufficiently  accurate 
or  numerous  to  determine  the  general  elevation  of  the  Sahara,  though 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  contains  many  uninterrupted  levels  of 
considerable  height.    [SababaJ 

The  countries  north  of  the  »&hara  from  the  southern  limits  of  the 
empire  of  Marocco,  nearly  as  fiir  as  the  GKilf  of  Sidra,  are  sometimes 
comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  the  Atlas  R^ons,  so  called 
from  the  predominant  mountain-range  to  which  that  name  is  given. 
The  various  branches  and  the  geological  character  of  this  range  are 
described  under  the  head  of  Atlas.  This  region  contains  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  fertile  plai^  bounded  to  the  east  by  mountains 
covered  with  eternal  snow.  On  the  Mediterranean  coast  the  level 
oountnr  is  of  much  less  extent,  and  the  interior  is  a  region  of  elevated 
ground  filled  with  hills  and  motmtains.  Our  imperfect  knowledge  of 
this  interesting  region  has  already  received  extensive  accessions  from 
the  French  and  othera  who  have  settled  in  the  territory  of  Algiers. 
The  Arab  geographen  considered  this  tract  as  more  European  than 
African  in  its  character  and  position,  an  opinion  which  the  physical 
features  of  the  opposite  Spamsh  peninsula,  with  its  Sierra  Nevada, 
its  climate,  and  productions,  fully  justify.  We  cannot  yet  assign 
satisfactorily  any  eastern  limits  to  the  physical  region  which  may  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  Atlas  country.  The  Gulf  of  Cabes,  or 
rather  the  promontory  of  Cape  Bon,  may  perhaps  be  assumed  as  its 
extreme  limit  along  the  coast,  while,  in  the  interior,  a  mountain-range, 
the  Ghurian,  of  no  very  great  elevation,  extends  at  least  as  far  eastward 
as  the  western  side  of  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Sidra.  To  avoid  these 
mountains,  the  Fezzan  caravans  sometimes  take  the  route  through 
Mesurata  on  the  coast 

The  high-lands  of  the  ancient  Cyrenaica,  now  included  within 
the  limits  of  what  is  often  incorrectly  termed  the  Desert  of  Barca, 
form  a  separate  system,  and  will  require  a  distinct  description. 
[Cyrekaica.] 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that  Africa  shows  few,  if  any,  traces  of 
volcanic  action  within  historical  periods,  and  the  occurrence  of  earth- 
quakes is  not  established  on  record,  except  within  the  limits  of  Egypt. 
But  undoubted  traces  of  the  former  action  of  subterraneous  fire  are  to 
be  found ;  for  instance,  on  the  west  coast  on  the  banks  of  the  Nufiez, 
and  most  particularly  in  the  Canaries,  the  Cape  Yerde  Archipelago, 
the  small  islands  at  tne  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  those  in  the 
Bight  of  Biafra,  as  well  as  in  Shoa.  Jebel  Tier,  a  small  island  in  the 
Red  Sea,  is  an  extiAct  volcano. 

The  mineral  treasures  of  this  immense  continent  are  of  course  very 
izxiperfectly  known.  Salt  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  universally 
diShsed,  being  found  from  the  salt  lakes  of  the  Cape  Colony  to  the 


northern  coast;  and  yet  extensiye  districts,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  such  as  the  Soodan,  are  without  it.  But  it  oooufs  again 
south  of  tiie  equator ;  it  is  plentifrdlv  procured  from  the  salt  quarries 
of  Angola ;  and  Brown  mentions  it  also  as  being  found  in  a  fooil  state 
in  Dar-F<lr.  It  will  probably  be  found  on  inquiry  that  the  mineral 
treasures  of  Africa  an  nearly  as  various  as  tnose  of  other  parts  of 
the  world,  though  at  present  they  are  imperfectly  known,  and  in 
many  cases  only  observed  at  spots  widely  removed  from  one  another. 
The  mineral  wealth  of  Egypt  alone  is  considerable ;  and  that  of  the 
interior  west  of  the  Mozambique  coast  is  also  abundant  Gold  dust^ 
however,  is  that  which  has  most  excited  the  cupidity  of  Europeans; 
and  this  mineral  is  found  in  the  sands  of  the  upper  streams  of  nearly 
all  the  great  African  rivers. 

The  mllowine  are  the  chief  African  minerals  and  earths  known  to 
commerce,  or  the  useful  arts,  with  some  of  the  countries  in  whidi 
they  are  found.  It  should  be  remembered  that  they  are  found  in 
other  places  than  those  here  enumerated. 

ChkL — Central  Nigritia,  Guinea  coast,  Mozambique  coast,  fta 

SHaer, — ^ICines  sa^l  to  be  at  Chicova,  up  the  Zambezi  river.  (Bowdich, 
'Account  of  Discoveries,'  Ac.);  Ehda  in  S.W.  part  of  Marocco. 

Copper, — ^Mines  of  Fertit,  south  of  Dar-F<lr;  Atlas  mountains; 
ESflTTpt,  Ac. ;  the  Moolwas;  Zumbo,  on  the  Zambni,  fta 

Iran. — ^E^gypt;  Dai^Fiir;  on  the  banks  of  the  Lucala,  a  branch  of 
the  Coanza;  in  the  territoiy  of  the  Caaembes^  kc 

iZVfk—Loango.    (Bowdich.) 

8aU,-^E^rpt,  Tunis,  Sahara,  Angola,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^ 
Abyssinia,  DajvFiir. 

Lead, — ^Loango.    (Bowdich.) 

0%a£t_Dar-Far. 

Sulphur, — ^Benguela;  Cassandama(?),  Kebrit  on  the  Tripoli  coast 
(Beediey.) 

(7o<i2.— Zumbo.    (Bowdich.) 

y.  The  following  view  of  the  great  divisions  of  Africa,  according 
to  our  present  incomplete  knowledge,  will  show  under  what  particular 
heads  further  information  will  be  found.  This  division  is  one  of  oon- 
venienee,  and  may  be  liable  to  objeotions,  but  it  is  impossible  to  attempt, 
in  a  limited  space,  any  complete  division  of  Africa. 

1.  The  region  from  the  Chrange  River  southward,  including  its  two 

Ssat  branches,  tiie  Ky  Gareep  and  Nu  Gktreep,  comprehending  ^e 
pe  Colony,  its  mountains,  elevated  plains,  European  settlements,  and 
native  population ;  and  extending  eastward  to  the  river  Keiskamma. 
[Caps  ov  Good  Hops  and  Nobtbirn  SovBRXioirrT.] 

2.  The  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  firam  the  Keiskamma  to  Cape 
Corrientes;  comprehending  the  sea-coast  occupied  by  the  Kaffirs^ 
and  including  the  British  colony  of  NataL  [Bbitibr  Kaffbabia, 
Kaffrabia,  and  Natal.] 

8.  From  Delagoa  Bay  to  Cape  Guardaf  ui,  the  northern  part  of  which 
coast  is  littie  known ;  comprehending  Sbrna,  Sofala,  Moeaxbiqub, 
Zakqubbab,  and  Ajan,  tlie  last-named  coast  terminating  at  the  great 
eastern  cape. 

4.  The  Abyssinian  countries,  with  which  may  be  grouped  the  regions 
which  border  on  tiiem  to  the  south ;  with  Uie  Galla,  the  Somaulis, 
Danakil,  and  other  tribes,  as  far  north  as  tiie  boundaries  of  Sennaar 
and  Nubia.    [Abtbsihia;  Adal.] 

5.  The  country  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  or  great  western  branch  of 
the  Nile,  and  the  countries  north  of  Abyssinia,  comprehending  the 
Nile  Valley  and  the  eastern  deserts,  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red 
Sea.  Darfub  and  Kordofak  may  be  most  conveniently  arranged 
in  this  division.  Sbknaar,  Donoola,  Nubia,  and  Egtfy,  also  belong 
to  this  division. 

6.  The  region  west  of  Egypt,  known  to  tiie  Arabs  by  the  general 
name  of  Maghreb,  or  the  West,  and  extending  to  the  extremity  of 
the  Atlas  chain,  comprehends  the  great  political  divisions  of  Tbipou 
(including  Babca),  FszaAK,  Tttnib,  Alobbib,  and  Mabooco.  This 
extensive  region  is  often  included  by  Europeans  in  the  general  tenn 
Barbabt,  and  comprehends  the  great  mountun-system,  denominated 
Atlas. 

7.  The  Sahara,  or  the  Great  Desert 

8.  SooDAir,  or  Central  Nigritia,  comprehending  the  regions  watered 
by  the  Quorra  and  its  tributaries  to  the  Lake  T<mad. 

9.  As  a  subdivision  of  No.  8,  we  may  reckbn  the  %oast  from  the 
Senegal  to  the  outlets  and  delta  of  the  Quorra,  including  the 
countries  watered  by  the  Senegal,  Gambia,  Rio  Grande,  ftc.  ftc, 
and  the  coast  of  Guinea,  with  the  states  in  the  interior.  The  term 
Sekeoambia  is  occasionally  used  to  signify  the  country  from  the 
Senegal  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  under  this  term  a 
general  description  of  the  country  is  given.  The  British  coloniee  on 
the  Gambia  and  at  Sierra  Leonb  are  described  under  their  respective 
heada  The  coast  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  includes 
several  countries  which  are  described  under  Gcinba,  Qold  Coabt, 

ASHABTBB,  DaHOMBT,  and  NiOER. 

10.  The  region  from  the  Bight  of  Kafhi  to  tiie  Orange  River 
comprehends  a  long  line  of  coast  little  known,  and  an  interior  still 
less  explored.  The  names  of  Loango,  Coiroo,  Anoola,  and  ^eboubla, 
are  the  chief  great  divisions  hitherto  adopted  for  thia  x^on. 

The  African  islands,  not  immediately  bordering  on  the  coast,  oonidst 
of  the  following  chief  groups,  or  single  islands : — 
North  AiUanke  Ocean, — ^Bfadeira;  the  Canaries;  the  Cape  Terde 
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Islands;  Islands  in  the  Bight  of  Bia&a;    Fernando  Po;  Prince's 
Island ;  St  Thomas ;  Anno  Bom,  &a 

SotOh  Atlantic  Ocean. — St  Mattiiew;  Ascension;  St  Helena;  the 
three  small  islands  of  Tristan  d' Aeunha. 

The  South  Indian  Ocean. — ^Madagascar;  the  Mauritius  Bourbon; 
the  Comoro  Islands  in  the  Mozambique  Channel ;  the  Sejohellea ;  and 
the  islands  on  the  ooast  of  Zanguebu-. 

S%e  North  IntUan  Ocean.— Socotra ;  the  islands  of  the  Red  Sea  are 
generally  small  and  inconsiderable,  and  partake  of  the  character  of 
the  Arabian  and  African  coasts,  to  which  they  may  be  respectirely 
assigned  according  to  their  degree  of  proximity. 

JEvTopean  Potteuiont  in  Afrioa.-^Portuguete. — ^Madeira ;  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands ;  St  Thomas  and  Prince's  Islands,  and  two  or  three 
other  small  pliboes ;  the  post  of  Whydah  in  Dahomey ;  the  captaincy 
or  government  of  Congo  and  Angola,  consisting  mainly  of  a  few  towns 
and  posts;  the  Mozambique  government,  on  the  coasts  of  SofaU 
and  Mozambique,  extending  from  the  Bay  of  Delagoa  to  Cape  Ddgado, 
which  is  divided  into  seven  captaincies,  but  &»  real  possessions 
of  the  Portuguese  are  now  few  and  insecure ;  the  chief  are,  the  little 
island  of  Mozambique,  and  the  settlements  of  Qtuliman^,  Senna, 
Tette,  and  Manica,  on  the  Zambezi  river.  Melinda,  once  a  flourishing 
Portuguese  settlement  on  the  Zauguebar  coast,  is  now  deserted  by 
that  nation. 

British, — ^Bathurst^  on  a  small  isle  at  the  outlet  of  the  Gambia, 
and  a  few  posts  dependent  upon  it ;  Sierra  Leone;  the  establidmients 
on  the  Qold  and  Slave  Coasts  (including  the  postslately  purchased  from 
the  Danish  government)  ^— Cape-Coast  is  the  chief  position,the  rest  are 
of  little  importance ;  the  islands  of  Ascension,  St  Helena,  and  Tristan 
d'Acunha;  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope;  Natal;  the 
Mauritius,  &c. 

French, — ^Algerie  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  conquered  by  the 
French  in  18S0 ;  on  the  Senegal  and  Gambia  coasts ;  the  district  of  St- 
Louis ;  and  that  of  Goree ;  we  Isle  of  Bourbon ;  and  St-Marie,  near 
Madagascar,  with  a  few  posts  on  the  latter  island. 

Spemith, — The  Presid&s,  near  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  in  the  empire 
of  Marocoo,  which  contain  the  towns  of  Ceuta,  Melilla,  &c. ;  Fernando 
Po;  the  Canaries. 

JhUch. — The  only  Dutch  possessiona  now  in  Africa  are  some  posts 
or  forts  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  chiefly  within  the  limits  of  the 
Ashantee  empire:  the  principal  place  is  Klmina,  the  residence  of 
the  govemorgeneraL 

American. — ^The  colony  of  Liberia  near  Cape  Mesurado^  founded 
by  the  American  Colonisation  Society.  It  is  a  private  enterprise, 
and  has  for  its  object-the  settlement  in  Africa  of  free  negroes  from 
the  United  States.    The  chief  towns  are  Monrovia  and  CaldweU. 

Ottoman, — ^These  are  really  foreign  possessions,  being  held  by 
Turkish  authorities,  who  are  nominally  dependent  on  the  Sultan 
of  Constantinople.  They  are  "Egrpt,  the  Eastern  Desert^  the  Wadis 
of  Siwah,  Ehacgeh,  Ac.,  Nubia,  sennaar,  Kordofisui,  Ac.  Tripoli  and 
Tunis  can  be  no  longer  considOTod  as  at  all  dependent  on  the  Sultan. 

YL  The  Man  of  Africa. — ^This  extensive  continent  is  characterised 
by  certain  varieties  of  the  human  species,  which  it  will  be  useful  here 
to  distribute  into  their  proper  families  as  accurately  as  we  can,  in  order 
to  obviate  that  confusion  which  is  often  fotmd  in  common  treatises  on 
geography.  We  propose  merely  to  give  such  a  general  outline  of  the 
dis&biutiQn  of  the  human  race  m  this  continent  as  may  show  the  laige 
masses  into  which  it  divides  itself:  the  subdivisions  of  nations  and  tribes 
will  be  found  under  other  heads.  The  following  sketch  is  founded  on 
those  phvsical  differences  which  characterise  the  animal  Man  in  Africa. 
The  reader  may  see  in  Balbi's  'Abr^  de  Geographic,'  the  classification 
of  the  people  according  to  languages,  of  which  we  will  only  remark,  that 
we  consider  it  at  present  impossible  to  make  a  dassificaUon  of  AMcan 
languages  without  running  the  ridt  of  almost  endless  error. 

The  southern  regions  of  Africa  are  occupied  by  two  nations,  the 
Hottentots  and  KaflSra.  The  Hottentots,  under  different  names, 
were  once  spread  over  the  territory  now  called  the  Cape  Colony, 
and  at  the  present  day  may  be  considered  as  generally  within  its 
limits,  thougn  they  have  been  driven  from  the  southern  purts  by  the 
European  oolomsts.  They  occupy  also  the  basin  of  the  Orange  River. 
The  Hottentot  presents  some  varieties  both  in  physical  appearance 
and  moral  chaiacter ;  but  in  his  lowest  state  he  is  one  of  the  most 
indolent^  helpless,  and  dirtiest  of  the  human  fSunily ;  his  form,  though 
rooken  of  by  some  traveUers  as  not  positively  ugly,  would  appear  from 
ttie  beet  accounts  to  be  revolting  to  our  ideas.  His  hair  is  black, 
sometimes  browmsh,  very  short  and  woolly ;  his  profile  is  hideous, 
and  remaribable  for  the  prominence  of  the  Ups,  over  which  the  nose 
is  flattened,  displaying  the  open  nostrils ;  the  foot  is  so  singularly 
formed  that  he  can  be  tracked  by  his  marks.  The  colour  of  the  skin 
is  dark  brownish,  or  yellowish,  but  not  bladL  The  Kaffirs  differ  both 
from  the  Hottentots  and  from  those  whom  we  call  negroes.  The  nose 
approaches  to  an  arched  form;  yet  they  have  thi^  lips,  and  hair 
curly,  but  less  woolly  than  the  negra  Their  colour  is  a  blabkiBh 
gray;  and  they  are  generallv  well  n^de  and  of  rounded  limb.  The 
females  are  among  tilie  handsomest  of  the  black  race  of  Africa.  In 
the  useful  arts  of  lifo,  the  Kaffirs  are  fkr  above  their  Hottentot 
neighbours.  They  extend  from  Natal,  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Africa,  into  the  interior,  probably  as  far  as  the  tropic,  but  it  is  not 
.  £Oittble  to  fix  their  limits  with  any  precision. 


The  most  widely-extended  race  in  Africa  is  the  Negro,  which  some 
writers  denominate  the  Ethiopian.     The  term  Ethiopian  is  indeed 
often  used,  but,  as  it  appears  to  us,  rather  vaguely,  to  include  all  tbe 
black-coloured  races  of  Africa.    We  here  understand  by  it  only  the 
true  negro  races,  which,  whatever  resemblance  they  may  bear  to  tlie 
other  dark  races  of  Africa,  still  differ  from  them  considerably  in 
physical  character  and  geographical  distribution.    Varieties  of  lan- 
guage, shades  of  complexion,  or  other  differences  certainly  subsist 
among  them  (and  they  are  by  no  means  inconsiderable) ;  but  we  must 
still  recognise  the  whole  negro  race  as  forming  a  distinct  and  widely- 
spread  fimuly.    Beginning  on  the  west  coast  with  the  river  Senegal, 
which  is  the  southern  limit  of  the  arid  deserts,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fertile  regions,  we  find  a  race  essentially  different  from 
those  of  Northern  Africa.    In  the  woolly  hair,  black  skin,  the  profile 
of  the  fJEMse  and  forehead,  the  oblique  insertion  of  the  incisive  teeth, 
the  form  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  l^gs,  we  see  the  undoubted  charao- 
teristics  of  a  race  peculiar  to  the  African  continent    But  it  is  still 
difficult  to  say  what  parts  of  Africa  must  be  considered  as  their 
proper  country,  as  war  and  the  slave-trade  have  often  transplanted 
the  negro  from  his  localities  in  Africa,  just  as  they  have  given  him  a 
new  home  in  Europe  and  America,  and  made  his  form  and  character 
familiar  to  our  every-day  experience.    We  may  safely  assume,  that 
the  negro  is  on  his  native  soil  in  all  the  regions  that  extend  from  the 
Senegal  southward,  along  the  Gulf  of  Giunea,  and  south  of  the 
equator  as  far  as  the  16Ui  degree  of  latitude.    On  the  eastern  side, 
the  negro  race  hardly  extends  south  of  the  tropic,  for  they  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  Kaffirs  who  dwell  firom  Natal  northward. 
The  natives  whom  Mr.  Salt  saw  as  far  north  as  So&la  Bay  near  20" 
S.  lat,  he  conceived  to  be  nearly  allied  to  the  Kaffirs,  whom  he  also 
considers  to  be  a  race  "perfectly  distinct  from  either  that  of  the 
Hottentot  or  of  the  Negro."    We  may,  therefore,  consider  the  Kaffirs 
as  stretching  nearly  as  far  north  as  the  river  Zambesi,  where  the 
negroes  commence.    It  is  quite  impossible  to  fix  the  liznit  between 
the  Kaffirs  and  Negroes  in  the  interior.    The  latter  may,  perhaps,  be 
consider^  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Mozambique  coast,  firom 
that  coast  westward  into  the  interior :  the  Mackoua,  whom  Salt  saw 
at  Mosambique,  are  described  by  him  as  the  most  genuine  thick- 
lipped  negroes  tiiat  he  had  ever  seen ;  and  the  expeditions  into  the 
interior  inform  us  that  the  people  are  negroes,  though  some  of  them 
are  described  as  of  superior  appearance  and  character  to  those  on  the 
coast    This  may  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  communication  with 
the  white  man  of  Europe,  who,  wherever  he  has  been  allowed  freely 
to  settle  himself,  has,  for  the  most  part,  destroyed  or  demoralised  the 
people  among  whom  he  has  come.    We  cannot  at  present  state  how 
far  north  on  this  coast  the  negro  tribes  extend,  but  certainly  not 
beyond  Cape  GuardafuL    The  Somaulis  of  Adel  are  not  negroes. 

We  know  very  little  of  the  interior  of  Africa  south  of  the  points  to 
which  Brown,  and  Denham,  and  Clapperton  advanced ;  but  we  may 
reasonaUy  conjecture  these  unknown  regions  to  be  occupied  by  blacx 
tribes,  which  indeed  is  proved  to  be  true,  for  a  considerable  distance 
at  leasts  by  the  negro  slaves  whom  the  traders  bring  to  Dar-F<lr.  The 
cultivable  countries  which  commence  south  of  the  Sahara,  and  are 
watered  by  the  Joliba  and  the  various  tributaries  of  Lake  Tchad,  are 
the  region  of  the  negroes,  and  known  among  the  Arabs  by  the  general 
name  of  Soodan,  or  the  Countiy  of  the  Blacks.  But  we  cannot  say 
how  far  eastward  the  proper  negro  extendi.  The  natives  of  Dar-FcGr 
(whose  capital,  Cobbe,  is  in  14**  11'  N.  lat,  28°  8'  K  long.)  are  described 
by  Brown  as  having  hair  generally  short  and  woolly,  and  a  complexion 
for  the  most  part  perfectly  black ;  yet  he  says  they  differ  in  their 
persons  from  tne  negroes  of  Guinea,  and  from  the  black  and  genuine 
negro  slaves  introduced  among  them  by  traders  from  the  south  and 
west  The  negro  races  of  the  Nuba  have,  however,  spread  as  far 
north  and  east  as  Sennaar,  where  a  negro  dynasty  of  the  Funn 
(conquerors)  established  its^  in  1604,  and  has  mingled  itself  with 
Arab  blood,  and  adopted  a  Mohammedan  creed.  The  Shangalla,  who 
also  belong  to  the  Nuba,have  spread  eastward  as  far  as  the  Takkaxzie 
and  Mareb,  and  to  Ihe  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  is,  however,  not 
improbable  that  there  were  negro  tribes  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Nile  during  the  period  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  negro  is  easily  recog- 
nised in  the  procession  in  the  tombs  of  the  kings  at  Thebes.  (See 
Belzoni's  plates,  and  Burton's  '  Exoerpta.') 

The  Desert  of  the  Sahara,  and  the  southern  limits  that  border  on 
Soodan,  swarm  with  innumerable  tribes,  of  whom  the  greatest  number 
are  included  under  the  general  name  of  Moors.  They  are  a  mixed 
race,  and  live  a  wandering  life ;  they  are  not  Arabs,  but  they  have 
adopted  the  religion  of  Mohammed.  They  are  found  spread  towards 
the  regions  of  Fez  and  Marocoo,  towards  the  arid  Atlantic  coasts  that 
bound  the  western  Sahara,  and  their  dominion  is  fixed  on  the  stream 
of  the  Mid-Senegal  and  2iGd-Joliba;  Ihey  form,  in  fiBust>  a  narrow  belt 
or  slip  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  along  the  southern  limits  of  the 
Sahara  into  the  interior,  probably  as  frr  as  the  Bahr-el-Abiad.  The 
Tibboos  are  a  wandering  tribe,  who  conduct  caravans  from  Fezzan  to 
Bomou,  and  are  considOTed  by  some  to  speak  a  kind  of  Berber  dialect 
But  the  most  numerous  and  widely-spread  race  of  the  deserts  are  the 
Tuaricks,  who  possess  the  chief  trading  ports  from  Ghadamis  east- 
ward, through  Fezzan,  Augila,  and  Siwah.  They  are  said  to  speak 
a  Berber  language,  and  to  be  mixed  on  the  north  with  Arabs,  on  the 
east  with  Tibboos,  and  on  the  west  with  Berbers. 
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The  moiintam-renoiui  of  the  Atlas,  which  by  their  position  and 
oharaoter  hardly  bdong  to  the  continent  of  Africa,  as  well  as  the 
whole  shores  of  the  Meditexranean  from  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  to  the 
Cyrenaio  rsgions,  have  been  subject  to  the  inyasion  of  conquerors  ever 
smce  the  earliest  periods  of  mstoiy.  The  Phoonician,  Gh«ek  and 
Roman,  Vandals  and  Gbths,  and  Arabs  from  Asia,  have  at  diiferent 
periods  possessed  portions  of  these  regions,  and  mixed  their  blood 
with  that  of  previous  races.  The  Arab  invasion  has  produced  the 
most  permanent  effects,  and  that  nation  now  occupies  the  most  fertile 
parts  of  the  Atlas  region  and  the  towns  on  the  coast,  and  are  gene- 
rally known  to  us  bv  the  incorrect  appellation  of  Moors ;  the  subse- 
quent conquests  of  the  Turks  (also  an  Asiatic  race)  have  done  little 
more  than  establish  a  despotic  power  on  a  few  isolated  spots,  tmder  a 
military  obist  But  it  seems  not  imlikely  that,  after  all  these  violent 
rsTolutionB,  the  Berbers  snd  Shelluhs  of  the  Atlas  Mountains  are  the 
desoendants  of  the  primiti've  inhabitants,  and  that  they  retain  their 
original  language  in  all  its  substantial  parts.  It  has  been  weU 
remarked  bv  Ritter,  that  as  the  Atlas  regions  differ  in  character  from 
the  rest  of  Africa,  so  its  primitiye  inhabitantB  have  a  different  character 
also ;  and,  however  their  language  or  usages  msv  have  changed  during 
the  liq»e  of  many  centuries,  we  can  hardly  doubt  about  assigning 
them  to  the  wide-spread  Arabic  family,  which  there  is  good  reason 
for  considering  indigenous  in  northern  and  north-eastern  Africa  as 
well  as  in  the  great  Arabian  Peninsula*  The  wide  diffbsion  of  this 
race,  across  the  continent  as  fkr  as  the  waters  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Gulf  of  Aden,  according  to  some  opinions,  will  be  examined  more 
particularly  under  the  head  of  Bebbeb,  a  term  applied,  we  believe 
with  no  great  precision,  by  many  writers  on  African  ethnography. 
We  reserve  to  the  particular  description  of  each  subdivision  of  Africa, 
a  short  notice  of  the  political  revolutions  that  have  affected  the 
physical  and  moral  character  of  its  present  inhabitants,  or  we  shall 
refer  for  such  information  to  the  best  authorities.  We  need  only 
remark,  in  order  to  complete  this  general  sketch  of  man,  in  Africa, 
that  the  ruling  race  of  Amhara  and  Tigr^,  who  are  included  under 
the  name  of  Abyssinians,  must  either  belong  to  Arabic  stock,  or,  if 
they  be  considered  as  a  separate  family,  they  are  still  nearly  related. 
But  at  present  we  cannot  attempt  to  classify  the  Tarious  peoples  who 
occupy  the  widely-spread  Abyssinian  provinces ;  it  is  probable  that 
thev  contain  many  varieties  of  the  human  species,  the  remnants  of 
nations  become  e^nct,  or  the  result  of  the  intermixture  of  different 
races.  The  Galla,  whose  invasion  of  Abyssinia  from  the  south  may 
be  compared  with  the  movements  of  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Asia,  have 
not  yet  been  identified  with  any  other  nation,  and  must  for  the  present 
be  considered  as  a  separate  family.  The  Arab  race,  which  sometimes 
has  mingled  with  negro  and  other  races,  now  occupies  a  large  part  of 
the  countries  north  of  Abyssinia  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean ;  but  the 
population  of  the  Nile  basin  is  of  a  very  motiey  character.  The 
Copts,  or  descendants  of  the  Egyptians,  are  reduced  to  a  small 
number;  and  of  all  the  conquerors  or  settiers  in  Egypt,  none  have 
stamped  their  physical  and  moral  character  so  strongly  on  the  oountrr 
as  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  The  Arabs  have  carried  their  faith 
as  far  as  Dar-Fiir,  and  even  to  the  banks  of  Lake  Tchad ;  and  the 
Fellatah  empire  acknowledges  the  precepts  of  the  Moslem  faith. 
Even  in  Comassie,  the  capital  of  Ashantee,  Arabic  is  taught.  The 
Mohammedan  religion  has  spread  over  at  least  one-thiid  of  the 
continent ;  and  some  of  its  precepts  and  practices  seem  well  adapted 
to  win  the  favour  of  the  indolent  and  pleasure-loving  negro.  When 
the  Portuguese  commenced  their  settlements  at  Mozambique,  they 
found  the  Arabs  in  quiet  possession  of  the  coast,  and  though  they 
succeeded  in  killing  them  all,  and  getting  possession  of  the  navigation 
of  the  river  Zambezi,  yet  as  some  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  interior  had 
at  that  time  adopted  Mohammedanunn,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this 
form  of  religion  exists  in  those  parts  of  Africa  still  unknown  to  us. 

The  only  African  countries  where  Christianity  is  now  estabUshed, 
rxcrating  the  few  European  settiements,  are  Egypt  and  Abyssinia. 
In  Egypt  it  is  confined  to  the  Copts,  and  in  Abyssinia  both  its 
doctrines  and  precepts  are  as  ill  undenstood  as  thev  are  obeyed. 

The  Arabic  is  the  only  character  that  is  now  used  in  Africa  by  those 
who  wish  to  read  and  write,  except  those  employed  by  the  people  of 
Tigr^  and  Amhara.  Its  use  is,  however,  limited  to  very  few  in  Soodan, 
where  it  is  only  great  doctors  who  can  read  and  write. 

The  Jews,  a  nation  now  dispersed  over  almost  eveiy  part  of  the 
world,  are  found  also  in  the  Samen  of  Al^nMrinia,  in  Egypt,  and  indeed 
scatta:ed  as  far  west  as  the  kingdom  of  Marocco.  They  do  not  seem 
to  have  established  themselves  south  of  the  Sahara. 

The  great  island  of  Madagascar,  yet  so  little  known,  is  occupied  on 
the  west  side  by  negroes,  who  have  at  various  times  furnished  large 
supplies  of  slaves  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Mauritius. 
Whether  the  negro  is  aborijpnal  in  this  island,  we  do  not  know. 
Madagascar  at  present  is,  to  a  great  extent,  occupied  by  a  race  of 
Malay  stock,  whose  arrival  in  the  island  is  not  recorded  by  any 
historical  document  Some  Kaffirs  are  found  on  the  south  coast 
Many  Arabs  also  are  found  in  Madagascar,  particularly  the  northern 
part,  of  the  period  of  whose  arrival  there  we  are  entirely  ignorant 

VIl.  AnimaU  of  Africa, — In  the  animal  kingdom  at  least,  Africa  is 
as  rich  in  the  number  of  its  peculiar  species  (if  they  are  not  so 
remarkable  for  the  singularity  and  anomalous  forms  which  they 
exhibit),  as  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe.    The  peculiar  difficulties 


which  have  at  all  times  opposed  the  progress  of  European  diKoveiy 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  have  hitherto  prevented  us  from  acquiring 
so  satisfkotoiy  a  knowledge  of  its  zoology  as  could  be  vrished;  but 
enough  is  already  known  to  enable  us  to  form  a  general  idea  of  its 
productions,  and  to  infer,  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy,  their 
most  prominent  features  and  characters. 

Of  800  different  species  of  Mammals  which  are  known  to  be 
inhabitants  of  Africa,  upwards  of  260  are  x>eculiar  to  that  continent 
and  the  neighbouring  island  of  Madagascar;  and  of  these  a  vast 
majority  are  to  be  found  only  to  the  south  of  the  Great  Desert  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  relative  numbers  of  the  species  of  African 
mammals  belonging  to  each  of  the  orders  of  the  Cuvierian  system, 
compared  with  we  whole  number  of  species  belonging  to  the  particular 
order,  and  it  distinguishes  those  which  are  peculiar  to  Africa,  the  rest 
being  common  to  it  and  other  continents. 


ORDEBS. 


I.  Qtitdramana  (Apes,  Mon-  1 
keys,  and  Lratort)      .    .  j 
II.  Cheiroptera  (Bats)      .    . . 
ni.  Camivora        (CamiToroas 
MammaU)    ..... 

IV.  Bodentia  (Gnawing   Mam. 
malfl)     ....... 

T.  EdenUto      (Sloths,      AnU 

eaters,  fte.) 

TI.  Pachydermata  (Hog,  Horae, 

Elephant,  fte.)    .... 

Yn.  Bnminantia      (Bnminatlng 

MammaU) 

Vni.  Oetaoea  (Whales)    .... 


186 
19S 
S20 

295 

28 

80 

167 
76 


55 

80 

66 

48 
9 

15 

78 
10 


48 
26 
52 

88 

2 

12 

68 
8 


7 
4 

14 

10 
0 

% 

10 
3 


An  inspection  of  this  table  will  at  once  show  the  relative  number 
of  species  in  each  order,  as  well  those  whidi  are  proper  to  Africa 
alone  as  those  which  are  common  to  that  and  the  adjoinmg  continents 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  It  will  be  remarked  among  other  things,  that 
Africa  is  richest  in  the  number  of  its  pachydermatous  and  ruminating 
animals,  and  most  deficient  in  the  number  of  its  rodentia  and 
edentate,  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  known  species 
belonging  to  each  of  these  several  orders ;  though  it  must  be  observed 
in  re^u[d  to  the  rodentia  in  particular,  tiiat  we  have  at  present  but 
a  ve^  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  African  species,  as  well  from  their 
diminutive  size  and  timid  character — ^which  causes  them  to  be  less 
frequentiy  met  with  than  larger  and  bolder  animals— as  from  the 
danger  and  difficulty  which  have  nearly  always  attended  scientific 
researches  of  all  descriptions  among  4h^  Arab  and  Negro  nations. 
This  remai^  with  respect  to  the  great  a'jundanoe  of  pachydermatous 
and  ruminating  animals  in  Africa  'vrill  not  be  considered  devoid  of 
importance,  if  we  reflect  that  it  is  principally  from  these  two  orders 
of  mammals  that  the  animal  food,  not  only  of  man,  but  likewise  of 
the  lower  tribes  of  carnivorous  animals,  is  derived.  We  proceed 
to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  most  remarkable  species  of  African 

The  quadrupeds  of  burden  are  highly  valuable.  The  Arabian 
camel  (Caimdv»  drvtMAatrwd)  is  now  spread  over  all  the  northern  and 
central  parts  of  the  continent,  and  is  indispensably  requisite  in 
crossing  the  long  arid  deserts  which  cover  so  great  a  portion  of  its 
sur&ce  north  of  the  equator.  Some  writers  suppose  that  the  camel 
was  not  indigenous  in  Africa,  but  we  have  no  historical  account  of  its 
introduction  into  this  continent  It  is  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Genesis  as  being  used  by  the  merchants  who  traded  to  £gypt»  and 
of  course  must  have  been  weU  known  at  that  period  on  tiie  banks  of 
the  Nile.  The  head  of  the  camel  is  foimd  on  obelisks  and  other 
ancient  Egyptian  monuments  from  the  city  of  Alexandria  as  far  soutih 
as  18"  25^of  N.  lat  Camels  heads  are  cut  on  the  plinth  of  one  of 
the  two  granite  lions  which  Lord  Prudhoe  brought  from  Jebel  Barkal  in 
Dongola,  in  1882.  As  to  the  horse,  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  Bible,  and 
is  represented  on  some  of  the  oldest  specimens  of  Egyptian  sculpture ; 
but  we  cannot  assert  that  it  is  indigenous  in  Africa,  nor  on  the  other 
hand  can  we  mention  any  period  at  which  it  was  introduced.  Leo 
Af ricanus  relates  that  there  are  wild  horses  to  be  met  with  in  Africs^ 
but  this  report  has  not  been  confirmed  by  any  modem  traveller,  and 
there  is  strong  reason  to  doubt  its  truth.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  the  soil  snd  climate  of  Africa  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
develope  the  physical  and  mental  qualities  of  these  quadrupedal 
The  hortos  and  asses  of  Barbaiy,  those  of  the  Beduins  and  of  ISgypt^ 
yield  in  no  respect  to  the  finest  Arabs  either  in  beauty  of  form  of 
spirit  The  first  of  these  races  was  introduced  into  Spain  during  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Moorish  power  in  that  countiyi  and  from  it  th# 
nob|e  Spanish  breed  of  modem  tipi^es  ii  descended. 
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Of  homed  cattle  there  are  a  great  many  different  varieties  in  AiricR. 
The  most  remarkable  are  the  Sanga  or  Galla  oxen  of  AbyBsiniay  yriih 
immenae  horns,  nearly  four  feet  in  length,  and  a  kindred  race  in  Bomou, 
the  horns  of  which  measure  upwards  of  two  feet  in  circimiference  at  the 
baB^,  and  yet  scarcely  weigh  two  pounds  a-piece.  Of  sheep  the  most 
remarkable  varieties  are  the  broad-tailed  kind,  whose  tails  grow  so  fat 
and  heavy  that,  according  to  Shaw's  report,  they  are  frequently 
obliged  to  be  supported  on  little  wheel-carriages,  as  Herodotus  says 
of  l£e  Arabian  sheep.  This  variety  is  common  in  Barbary,  at  the 
Cape  of  Gk)od  Hope,  and  in  other  parts  of  Africa.  The  edunain,  a 
very  tall  variety,  with  long  legs,  small  tail,  and  drooping  ears,  is 
common  in  Egypt,  Sennaar,  and  Nubia.  Both  these  breeds  are 
covered  with  short  coarse  hair  instead  of  wool,  and  their  flesh  is  very 
inferior  in  quality  to  our  European  mutton.  Goats  are  in  many  parts 
of  Africa  more  common  than  sheep,  as  they  subsist  better  on  the  diy 
aromatic  herbs  of  the  desert^  vield  a  more  abundant  supply  of  milk, 
and  are  generally  preferred  tor  the  table.  Of  these  also  there  are 
many  different  varieties ;  among  others,  a  dwarf  species,  with  short 
smooth  hair  and  very  small  horns,  which  has  been  introduced  into 
South  America,  where  it  has  multiplied  prodigiously. 

The  domestic  cat  is  very  rare  in  Africa,  but-  dogs  are  numerous, 
and  of  many  different  varieties.  Among  the  Mohammedans,  it  is  well 
known  that  these  animals  are  considered  unclean ;  but  though  they 
r^Erain  from  keeping  them  in  their  houses,  all  the  large  towns  of 
Eg^t  and  Barbary  maintain  public  troops  of  dogs,  which  perform 
the  offices  of  oonmion  scavengers,  establish  themselves  in  purticular 
quarters  of  the  city,  maintain  a  kind  of  government  among  themselves, 
and  are  extremely  watdiful  to  prevent  strangers  from  intruding  into 
their  particular  districts.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  wealthy 
Mussulmans  to  leave  considerable  legacies  for  the  support  of  these 
MiiTy^fila ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  notwithstandmg  the  great 
heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  constant  scarcity  of  water,  an  instance 
of  canine  Tn%f^T>«»«M  is  never  known  to  occur  in  Africa. 

Domestic  poultay  are  common  enough  in  every  part  of  Africa, 
though  they  also  are  of  foreign  introduction.  Every  one  has  heard 
of  the  artificial  mode  of  hatching  chickens  which  has  been  so  long 
practised  by  the  Egyptians,  and  of  which  an  exhibition  waa  in  1852 
afforded  to  the  inhabitants  and  visitors  of  London.  Turkeys  have  of 
late  years  been  introduced  about  the  neighbourhood  of  Sierra  Leone, 
but  they  have  not  yet  become  numerous,  and  perhaps  the  country  is 
not  w^  adapted  to  their  habits.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Guinea 
hen,  though  indigenous  to  Africa,  is  at  present  domesticated  among 
the  inhabitants :  m  Dar-Fiir  the  Guinea  fowl  is  indigenous.  Geese 
and  ducks  are  not  extensively  distributed,  and  even  where  they 
are  found,  are  reared  in  small  numbers,  and  held  in  very  slight 
estimation. 

Among  the  wild  animala  of  Africa,  the  first  and  most  remarkable 
is  the  (UiimpanjEee,  or  pongo,  the  Simia  trofflodytei  of  naturalists. 
This  extraoroinary  animal,  of  which  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  more  than  one  variety  exists  in  Africa,  approaches  much  nearer 
to  the  human  form  than  the  orang  outang,  or  wild  man  of  Borneo, 
Sumatra,  and  the  other  laige  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
Its  anna  are  not  so  disproportionately  long  as  in  that  animal ;  its 
neck  is  not  so  short  and  deformed,  nor  are  ita  shoulders  so  high ;  and 
it  has  altogether  a  much  greater  fftdlity  of  standing  and  walking 
upright,  and  of  using  the  anterior  extremities  as  hands,  properly 
speaking.  Its  organisation,  however,  determines  its  general  habit  of 
walking  on  all-fours;  and  the  hinder  extremities  are,  as  in  all  the 
order,  marked  by  a  thumb.  Of  the  inferior  tribes  of  quadrumanous 
animals,  the  g^reater  number  of  the  Oyrweqphalif  or  baboons,  are 
found  only  among  the  rocks  and  mountains  of  Africa.  Many  of  these, 
•uch  as  the  mandril  {Offtioeepkalm  nutimon)  and  the  tartarin  {Oyno. 
hamadrffoi),  attain  a  very  considerable  stature,  and,  from  their  great 
strength  and  malicious  disposition,  are  much  dreaded  by  the  nM;roes. 
The  monkeys,  properly  so  called  {Oercopttheci),  are  likewise  an  African 
genus.  These  playful  and  harmless  little  animals,  of  which  there 
are  a  great  many  different  varieties,  many  of  them  marked  with  the 
most  brilliant  and  varied  colours,  swarm  over  the  whole  continent, 
living  in  large  troops  and  enlivening  the  woods  with  their  gambols 
and  chattering.  Ail  the  various  and  beautiful  species  of  lemurs  also, 
the  tardier  and  slow  lemurs  (Nycticebi)  alone  excepted,  belong  either 
to  Ihe  continent  of  Africa  or  to  the  neighbouring  island  of  Mada* 
gascar.  In  the  latter  country,  so  completely  insulated  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  of  which  the  natural  productions  are,  for  the  most 
part,  singular  and  anomalous,  the  different  species  and  varieties  of 
femurs  are  extremely  numerous,  and  even  entirely  replace  the  apes, 
baboons,  and  monkeys  of  the  adjacent  oontinentk 

llie  Cheiroptera,  bats,  or  winged  mammals  of  Africa,  are  not  so 
well  known  a»  some  of  the  other  tribes,  though  it  ia  probable,  frt>m 
the  physical  nature  of  the  country  and  climate,  that  they  are  quite  as 
various  and  abundant  here  as  in  Asia  and  America.  Of  those  which 
we  do  know,  the  most  remarkable  is  the  common  roussette  (Pteropne 
vvlfforit),  which  inhabits  Madagascar  and  Mauritius,  grows  to  the  size 
of  a  small  fowl,  feeds  on  fruits,  and  is  eaten  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
compare  its  flesh  to  that  of  the  pheasant  and  partridge. 

The  more  ferocious  camivoroua  animals  are  extremely  numerous  in 
•U  parts  of  Africa.  The  lion,  the  panther,  and  the  leopard,  lurk  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  rivers  a^id  fountains  to  surprise  the  difierent 


species  of  gazelles  and  antelopes,   but,   unless  pressed  by  hun^r, 
rarely  attadc  the  inhabitants ;  though  it  is  said  that  the  Uon  will  often 
pursue  the  Hottentot  in  preference  to  all  other  prey.    In  some  parts, 
however,  these  animals  ai^e  so  numerous  that  the  natives  will  not 
venture  to  travel  through  the  woods,  unless  in  lai'ge  parties,  and  well 
armed.    Major  Laing  informs  us,   in  his  journey  to  the  Soolisui 
countries,  that  he  paissed  through  a  country  which  had  formerly  been 
well  inhabited,  but  in  which,  at  the  period  of  his  visit,  there  was  not 
a  single  village  to  be  met  with  for  a  space  of  25  miles  along  his  path, 
the  former  populousness  of  the  country  being  alone  indicated  by  the 
sites  and  ruins  of  several  large  towns :  the  inhabitants  of  these  had 
been  forced  to  remove  to  other  provinces  on  account  of  the  great 
numbers  and  constant  attacks  of  the  leopards  and  panthers.    The 
whole  genus  of  hyienas  are,  properly  speaking,   African  imimftJn, 
The  common  hyama  indeed  (Hycena  vuigarit)  is  likewise  found  in 
India;  but  the  other  two  known  species  {Ify€pna  crocuta  and  Jfyesaa 
vUlota)  are  found  only  in  the  peninsula  of  Africa.    Besides  these,  there 
is  another  animal  described  by  Mr.  Burchell,   in  his  'Travels  in 
Southern  Africa,'  which  is  intennediate  in  its  habits  andoiganisation 
between  the  hyaena  and  the  dog,  and  which  has  been  associated  with 
both  these  genera  under  the  names  of  Hycena  venaiica  and  Cctnie  pida. 
All  these  different  species  of  hymnas  live  entirely  upon  oflGod  and 
carrion,  and  are  of  singular  importance  in  the  economy  of  nature,  hj 
preventing  the  accumulation  of  putrescent  matter,  and  devouring 
dead  carsases  and  other  garbage,  which,  under  the  influence  of  a 
tropical  sun,  would  soon  corrupt  and  produce  the  most  noxious  and 
unwholesome  vapours.   Like  feline  animals,  the  hysenaa  are  nocturnal ; 
and  nightly  visit  the  towns  and  villages,  whero  they  prowl  through 
the  streets   till   morning,  eating  garbage  and  offcastings    of  me 
shambles,  and  devouring  any  tame  animal  which  the  inhabitants  may 
have  n^lected  to  secure.    The  true  civet  (  Viverra  cinetu^  is  found  in 
a  state  of  naturo  in  most  parts  of  Africa.    Great  numben  of  these 
animals  are  kept  by  the  natives  for  the  sake  of  their  perfume.    Nearly 
allied  to  the  civets  aro  the  animals  which  naturalists  call  ichneumons 
(Herpestes),  of  which  Africa  contains  four  or  five  distinct  species,  and 
which  wage  incessant  war  against  the  numerous  serpents  and  other 
reptiles  which  infest  every  part  of  the  country.    As  far  as  our  present 
information  extends  there  are  no  bears  in  Africa.    The  older  African 
travellers,  indeed,  often  mention  having  had  their  dromedaries  and 
mules  bitten  by  bears  during  their  night  encampments,  but  their 
relations  are  always  to  be  understood  of  the  hyssna,  which  is  usually 
called  a  bear  in  the  north  of  Africa,  as  he  is  called  a  wolf  in  the  south. 

Of  the  Rodent  mammals  {RodeiUia)  of  Africa,  it  has  been  already 
observed  that  we  have  no  very  extensive  knowledge.  Two  or  three 
varieties  of  hares,  differing  little  from  our  common  European  species^ 
are  found  throughout  every  part  of  the  continent ;  and  the  common 
rabbit,  which  is  now  so  abundant  in  all  the  temperate  countries  of 
Europe^  is  said  to  have  been  originally  introduced  from  Barbary. 
Eight  or  ten  distinct  species  of  jerboas  (Dipus)  inhabit  the  desert, 
where  they  burrow  among  the  loose  sand,  and  feed  upon  different 
bulbous  roots,  which  in  certain  situations  are  very  abundant. 
Beautifrilly-variegated  squirrels  inhabit  the  woods,  and  rats  and  mice, 
of  many  different  species,  are  as  numerous  as  in  other  countries. 
Among  the  latter,  one  species  in  particular,  the  Barbary  mouse  {Mve 
Barbarug),  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  coloun,  being  marked 
on  the  back  with  ten  longitudinal  white  lines ;  and  another  {Arvicola 
pumUio)  having  four  black  stripes  along  the  back,  is  thought  to  be 
the  smallest  of  all  quadrupeds,  weighing,  according  to  Professor 
Spamnan,  not  more  IJian  four  scruples. 

Though  South  America  is  the  obiei  residence  of  the  JSUentoto,  two 
species  are  nevertheless  found  in  Africa.  These  are  the  aard-vark 
{Orycteropui  Capenate)  and  the  long-tailed  mania  (Mania  Africana). 
Both  feed  upon  ants  and  burrow  beneath  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth; 
the  latter  is  totally  deprived  of  teeth,  but  its  body  is  defended  in 
eveiy  part  by  a  thick  covering  of  hard  trenchant  scinles,  which  pro* 
tects  it,  like  a  coat  of  mail,  from  the  assaults  of  its  enemies.  It  has 
likewise  the  faculty  of  rolling  itself  up  into  a  round  ball  like  a  hedge- 
hog ;  and  in  this  position  it  is  safe  even  from  the  teeth  and  daws  of 
the  lion  and  panlJier. 

The  elephant  necessarily  occupies  the  first  rank  among  the  wild 
hoofed  quadrupeds  of  Africa.  The  African  elephant,  though  long 
confounded  with  the  Asiatic,  is  now  well  known  to  be  a  distinct 
species ;  its  forehead  is  more  convex,  its  ears  larger,  the  markings  of 
its  molar  teeth  are  of  a  different  form,  and  it  has  only  four  hoou  on 
the  fore-feet  and  three  on  the  hind,  whilst  the  Indian  species  has  five 
before  and  four  behind.  In  magnitude,  intelligence,  and  docility, 
however,  it  does  not  yield  to  its  Asiatic  congener ;  and  if  we  were  to 
credit  the  exaggerated  statements  of  travellers,  it  would  even  appear 
that  the  African  elephant  occasionally  attains  the  height  of  17  or  18 
feet  However  this  may  be,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  tusks  of 
ivory  imported  from  the  coast  of  Guinea  are  considerably  larger  than 
those  which  are  obtained  from  India,  often  weighing  from  150 
to  180  pounds,  whilst  the  latter  rarely  exceed  100  or  120  pounds. 
These  animals  inhabit  all  the  woody  parts  of  Africa  south  of  the 
Sahara,  and  are  found  in  Dar-Fiir:  they  live  in  large  herds  of 
from  150  to  200  individuals,  and  are  said  to  be  so  numerous  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  middle  and  southern  Africa,  that  we  could 
scarcely  credit  the  reports  of  travellers,  were  they  not  confirmed  by 
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the  ixnmenBe  quantities  of  ivory  annually  imported  into  Europe  from 
the  western  coast  of  Africa  alonei  A  considerable  quantity  of  this 
ivory  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  woods,  being  either  broken  by  the 
animals  in  their  combats  with  one  another,  or  in  their  attempts  to 
uproot  different  kinds  of  trees  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  upon  their 
roots  and  branches ;  but  much  the  greater  part  of  it  is  the  produce 
of  the  chase,  whole  tribes  often  devoting  themselves  to  this  employ- 
ment. During  their  hunting  expeditions,  which  often  last  three  or 
four  months,  the  hunters  live  entirely  upon  the  flesh  of  the  slain 
elephants,  and  frequently  collect  as  much  ivory  as  enables  them  to 
live  in  what  they  consider  affluent  circumstances  for  two  or  three 
years  afterwards.  The  African  elephant  is  not  now,  as  far  as  we 
kno'w,  employed  in  the  service  of  man;  though  ih.e  Ptolemies 
undoubtedly  obtained  elephants  of  war  from  Ethiopia. 

Of  the  rhmoceros,  one  species  at  least,  and  probably  more,  inhabits 
the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  Africa,  frequenting  the  same 
localities  as  the  elephant,  and  hunted  as  ardentlv  by  the  people, 
though  its  hide  and  horns  are  the  only  parts  of  it  that  can  be  turned 
to  aocountb  Of  the  hide  shields  are  made  in  some  parts,  and  in 
others  traces  and  harness ;  for  all  of  which  purposes  its  great  thick- 
ness and  durability  render  it  extremely  appropriate.  The  African 
rhinoceros,  like  that  of  Simaatra,  has  two  horns,  but  it  is  distinguished 
from  the  latter  species  by  having  no  front  or  incisor  teeth. 

The  hippopotamus  is  found  in  the  laxge  rivers  and  lakes  of  Africa 
south  of  the  Qreat  Desert ;  and  from  being  less  hunted  and  more 
difficult  to  come  at  than  eilher  the  elephant  or  rhinoceros,  is  in  many 
parts  extremely  common.  This  animal  appears  to  have  kept  posses- 
sion of  the  f reiSi-water  lakes  and  rivers  of  Africa,  and  to  have  inha- 
bited the  ve^  same  localities  which  it  now  occupies,  from  the  earUest 
ages.  The  Ureek  and  Roman  writers  frequently  mention  it  as  an 
inhabitant  of  the  Nile ;  and  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian  admiral,  in  his 
'voyage  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  informs  us  that  he  came  to 
a  large  river — ^which,  it  is  supposed,  must  have  been  either  the 
Senegal,  or  the  Gkunbia,  or  the  Rio  Qrande — in  which  Uie  hippo- 
potami were  very  numerous.  At  the  pres^it  day  the  hippopotamus 
IS  never  seen  below  the  second,  and  perhaps  not  below  the  third 
cataract  of  the  Kile ;  but  on  the  opposite  coasts  of  the  continent^  in 
the  Senegal,  the  Oambia,  and  the  Niger,  they  are  ntmierous,  and 
extend  southward  as  far  as  the  Cape.  Within  the  boundaries  of  the 
latter  colony,  indeed,  this  animal  is  at  the  present  day  rarely  met 
with  ;  but  it  was  formerly  as  abundant  as  in  other  parts  of  Africa, 
and  BtiU  exists  on  the  northern  and  eastern  frontiers. 

The  engallo,  or  wild  boar  of  Africa  {Phaeochoenu),  is  a  very 
different  species  from  that  of  Europe,  though  the  latter  is  likewise 
said  to  be  found  in  Egj^t  and  Burbary,  as  it  certainly  is  in  India 
and  other  parts  of  the  East.  The  engallo  is  perhaps  the  most  hideous 
of  all  mammals  in  appearance.  It  resembles  the  cdephant  in  the  form 
and  structure  of  its  molar  teeth.  Of  these  there  are  never  more  than 
two  in  each  jaw ;  they  are  not  renewed  as  in  ordinary  quadrupeds  by 
the  new  one  growing  under  the  old,  and  gradually  pushing  it  out  of 
the  socket ;  but  the  young  tooth  is  formed  in  this  case  behind  the 
old  one,  and  gradually  advances  forward  and  assumes  its  situation  as 
the  latter  is  worn  down  by  constant  use. 

The  zebra,  the  dow,  and  the  quagga  (Equus  zAra,  E.  duplivirg<Uu8, 
and  B,  quaecha)  are  found  in  most  pajts  of  southern  and  central 
Africa  which  are  known.  These  bfeautiful  animals,  equally  remark- 
able for  the  symmetry  of  their  forms,  the  rapidity  of  their  course, 
and  the  brilliancy  and  wonderful  regularity  of  their  colours  and 
marking  associate  in  large  herds  upon  the  open  plains  and  gentle 
declivities,  and  are  the  frequent  prey  of  the  lion,  which  is  said  to 
prefer  their  flesh  to  the  dry  and  tough  venison  of  the  various  species 
of  gazelles  and  antelopes  that  inhabit  the  same  localities.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  remarked  by  African  travellers,  that  these  animals  and  the 
ostriches  seem  to  have  a  natural  predilection  for  each  other's  society, 
and  that  the  flocks  and  herds  of  these  very  different  species  are  con- 
stantly found  intermixed,  though  they  refuse  to  associate  with  other 
animala  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  same  was  observed  by 
Xenophon,  during  the  expedition  of  the  10,000  Greeks,  with  respect 
to  the  ostrich  and  quagga  or  wild  ass,  on  the  plains  of  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia. 

Among  ruminating  animals,  Africa  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
immense  numbers  of  different  species  of  antelopes  which  it  contains ; 
no  fewer  than  60  species,  out  of  80  which  have  been  enumerated  in 
this  extensive  genus,  being  proper  to  that  continent.  This  is  a  very 
peculiar  feature  in  the  zoological  character  of  Africa,  especially  when 
we  consider  that  there  have  been  only  two  species  of  deer  (one  of 
which  is  our  common  fallow  deer,  whicn  has  been  ascertained  to  be 
indigenous  to  North  Africa)  hitherto  discovered  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  oontinent.  AaA,  on  the  contraiy,  whilst  it  abounds  in 
many  different  species  of  deer,  contains  comparatively  very  few  ante- 
lopes, being  thus  completely  opposed,  in  an  important  zoological 
feature,  to  Africa.  Among  other  indigenous  ruminants  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  giraffe,  or  cameleopard,  which  is  found  from  the 
banks  of  the  Gareep  to  the  southern  borders  of  the  Great  Desert. 
Two  or  three  wild  species  of  buffalo  also  inhabit  the  woods  and 
marshy  grounds  of  the  interior,  but  we  know  little  of  their  forms  or 
habits.  The  Boa  Ca^t,  or  wild  bufialo  of  the  Cape,  has  the  base  of 
the  horns  extending  dl  over  the  top  of  the  head  and  forehead,  in  the 
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manner  of  a  helmet;  he  is  a  savage  and  dangerous  animal,  much 
dreaded  by  travellers. 

Among  the  cetaceous  mammals  which  inhabit  the  seas  and  coasts 
of  Africa,  we  need  only  mention  the  lamantin  {Manaitta  SenegcUenna), 
which  frequents  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers  on  the  Athmtio  and 
Indian  Oceans,  and  feeds  upon  the  aquatic  plants  that  it  can  reach 
along  the  shores.  It  was  this  animal  which,  from  the  pectoral  situa- 
tion of  its  mammsB,  and  from  the  habit  of  raising  itself  half  out  of 
the  water,  espedaUy  when  in  the  act  of  suckling  its  young,  gave 
origin  to  the  fable  of  the  mermaid,  by  which  name  it  is  often 
mentioned  by  ancient  African  voyagers  and  travellers. 

Of  the  ornithology  of  Africa  we  cannot  undertake  to  give  more 
than  a  vexy  general  accounts  Indeed,  from  the  physical  conformation 
of  birds,  they  are  not  so  confined  and  limited  in  their  geographical 
distribution  as  quadrupeds ;  and  consequently  the  ornithology  of  par^ 
ticular  countries  is  never  so  peculiar  nor  exclusive  as  its  manmudogy. 
Birds,  possessing  powers  of  locomotion  which  quadrupeds  want, 
often  migrate  to  the  most  distant  climates.  Thus  many  of  otur 
European  species,  such  as  the  common  quail,  the  landrail,  the  cuckoo, 
and  the  different  varieties  of  swallows,  which  spend  the  summer  and 
autunm  in  northern  dimates,  migrate  for  the  winter  season  to  Africa ; 
and  others  of  our  common  species  are  found  distributed  over  the 
whole  eastern  hemisphere  without  presenting  any  sensible  difference, 
even  in  the  colour  of  a  feather,  in  the  most  remote  localities.  The 
ostrich  has  already  been  incidentally  mentioned  as  an  inhabitant  of 
Africa.  At  the  present  day,  indeed,  it  would  appear  to  be  exclusively 
confined  to  that  continent,  though  in  the  age  of  Aristotle  and 
Xenophon  it  was  found  in  the  deserts  of  Syria  and  MesopotamiiL 
Captun  Lyon  informed  us  that  the  best  ostrich  feathers  imported  from 
Barbary  are  not  procured  from  the  wild  birds  of  the  desert,  but  from 
semi-domesticateid  individuals  which  the  Arabs  take  yoimg  and  breed 
up  in  stables,  where  they  are  well  supplied  with  soft  bedding  to 
prevent  them  from  wearing  or  injuring  me  feathers.  Similar  to  the 
ostrich  in  many  of  their  l^bits,  and  even  somewhat  in  appearance, 
are  the  bustards,  many  different  species  of  which  inhabit  the  Karroos 
and  arid  plains  of  Africa.  Of  gallinaceous  fowls,  adapted  to  the 
poultry-yard,  Africa  possesses  but  a  single  genus,  the  Guinea-hens 
(iV«muto),  which,  however,  are  found  in  no  other  part  of  the  world. 
These  birds,  of  which  there  are  three  or  four  distinct  species,  go  in 
large  flocks  of  400  or  500,  and  are  most  frequently  found  among 
underwood  in  the  .vicinity  of  ponds  and  rivers.  There  are  besides 
many  species  of  partridges  and  grouse  in  difierent  parts  of  Africa ; 
but  as  these  are  not  fitted  for  domestic  purposes,  and  have  otherwise 
nothing  remarkable  in  their  habits  or  economy,  it  will  be  sufficient  at 
present  to  indicate  them  thus  generally.  Wild  fowl  of  various  species 
are  also  abundant  on  the  lakes  and  rivers,  as  are  likewise  various 
species  of  owls,  fiEdoons,  and  vultures,  the  latter  of  which,  like  the 
hyaenas  among  the  quadrupeds,  are  highly  useful  in  consuming  the 
offal  and  carrion  which  might  otherwise  taint  the  air  and  produce 
disease.  The  exquisite  sense  of  smell  possessed  by  these  birds  is 
truly  surprising.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  us^l  birds  of  prey 
peculiar  to^Africa  Lb  the  secretary  {Falco  terperUdriua),  which  may  be 
pot  improperly  described  as  an  eagle  mounted  on  the  long  naked  legs 
of  a  crane.  This  bird  preys  exclusively  upon  serpents,  whidi  it  pursues 
on  foot,  and  destroys  m  amazing  numbers. 

Among  the  smaller  birds  of  Africa  are  many  species  remarkable  for 
the  gauddness  and  brilliancy  of  their  plumage,  or  the  singtilarity  of 
their  manners  and  economy.  Of  the  former  kmd  may  be  mentioned 
the  innumerable  varieties  of  parrots  and  parroquets,  which,  from  the 
size  of  a  spairow  upwards  to  that  of  a  raven,  swarm  in  all  the  forests, 
and  make  the  woods  resound  with  their  hoarse  unmusical  screama 
Of  the  latter  kind,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  honey  cuckoo 
(Ouculus  indicatoTf  Limueus)  and  the  little  bird  called  the  republican 
{Loxia  tocia,  Latham). 

Lizards,  serpents,  and  other  reptiles  abound  in  every  part  of  Africa. 
The  crocodile  mhabits  all  the  laige  rivers  of  the  tropical  parts,  and  is 
still  abtmdant  in  the  Nile  below  the  first  cataract ;  different  species  of 
chameleons  may  be  seen  on  every  hedge  or  shrub ;  and  the  enormous 
python,  a  serpent  SO  feet  in  length,  lurks  in  the  fens  and  morasses. 
Among  the  venomous,  spisdes,  the  dipsas,  the  asp,  and  the  cerastes,  or 
homed  viper,  are  frequently  mentioned  by  the  ancient  classical  writers ; 
whilst  the  garteivsnake,  the  puff-adder,  and  other  species,  are  at 
present  employed  to  poison  their  arrows  by  the  Bosiesmans. 

Of  the  insect  tribes,  Africa  also  contains  many  thousand  different 
kinds.  The  locust  has  been  from  time  inunemorial  the  proverbial 
scoiuge  of  the  whole  continent ;  scorpions,  scarcely  less  to  be  dreaded 
than  the  noxious  serpents,  are  eveiywhere  abunduit ;  and  the  zebub, 
or  fly,  one  of  the  instruments  employed  by  the  Almighty  to  punish 
the  S^^tians  of  old,  is  still  the  plague  of  the  low  and  cultivated 
districts.  For  a  particular  account  of  the  ravages  of  this  dreadful 
insect,  the  reader  is  refened  to  Bruce's  'Travels,'  (ito  edit)  voL  i 
p.  388,  and  '  Appendix,'  p.  188,  where  there  is  also  a  good  figure. 

VIII.  Plants  of  Afrisa. — The  nature  of  African  vegetation  will 'be 
best  understood  by  tracing  geographically  the  changes  it  undei^oes 
between  a  state  but  little  different  from  that  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  the  singular  flora  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  To  the  traveler 
who  passes  from  the  south  of  Europe  to  Tangier,  the  appearance  of 
the  African  coast  presents  nothing  remarkably  different  from  what  he 
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baa  left  in  Europe ;  and  along  the  whole  of  the  most  northern  shores 
BO  great  a  similarity  continues  to  be  preserved,  that  if  it  were  not  for 
a  few  striking  objects,  he  might  fancy  himself  still  in  Spain  or  in 
France.  Groves  of  oranges  and  of  olives ;  wide  plains  covered  with 
wheat  and  barley ;  thick  woods  of  evergreen  oaks,  cork  trees,  and  sea 
pines  {PtMU  maritima),  intermixed  witii  cypresses,  m^les,  arbutus, 
and  fragrant  tree  heaths  (Erica  arborea),  form  the  prmdpaJ  features 
of  the  landscape ;  while  the  plains  are  covered  witn  the  gum-dstus. 
and  the  hills  and  rocks  with  odoriferous  rock-roses,  palmetto-trees,  and 
the  wild  caper.  In  January  and  the  early  months  of  the  year,  when 
the  climate  is  like  that  of  tiie  warm  days  of  our  spring,  the  plaons  are 
green  with  grass,  and  embeUished  with  innumerable  little  flowers  of 
the  monocotyledonouB  class,  and  the  gaxdens  are  gay  with  the  blossoms 
of  the  almond,  the  apricot^  and  the  peach.  Even  in  the  summer 
season,  when  all  the  more  delicate  plants  have  been  dried  up  beneath 
a  scorching  sim,  there  is  still  the  oleander,  with  its  brilliant  bimches 
of  rosy  flowers,  by  which  are  traced  from  afar  the  courses  of  the  rivers 
on  the  banks  of  which  it  loves  to  dwell,  and  those  humid  spots  which, 
from  accidental  circumstances,  being  never  dried  up,  are  then  a  kind 
of  vegetable  oases.  On  this  northern  coast  the  date  palm  is  first 
found ;  but  its  fruit  does  not  arrive  at  perfection,  and  it  is  chiefly 
valued  as  an  object  of  ornament  to  gaxdens  and  houses. 

The  principal  objects  of  cultivation  in  the  Barbary  States  are  a  kind 
of  wheat  {Triticum  durum),  the  stems  of  which  are  solid,  and  the  grain 
homy  rather  than  farinaceous ;  barley,  which  the  Moors  give  their 
horses  instead  of  oats;  maize*  caffre  com  (ffoUus  aorghwn),  rice, 
tobacco,  olives,  oranges,  and  figs  of  the  most  delicious  quality; 
pomegranates,  grapes,  and  ji^ubes,  together  with  sweet  melons  and 
water  mdons.  They  also  grow  the  white  mulberry  for  silkworms,  a 
kind  of  indigo  (Indigofera  glaucaj,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  and  most 
European  esctdent  vegetables  It  is  in  the  mountainous  country, 
south  of  the  Barbary  States,  in  the  chain  of  Atlas,  that  the  fiunous 
timber  grows  (7%i^aaHteuZato),  called,  from  the  substance  it  produces, 
the  sandarach-tree^  which  is  almost  imperishable,  from  which  the 
ceilings  of  the  mosques  are  exclusively  constructed,  and  which  is 
suppMed  to  have  been  the  Shittim  Wooa  of  Scripture. 

Ab  soon  as  the  chain  of  Atlas  is  passed,  the  scene  begins  to  change ; 
the  excessive  dryness  of  the  climate  on  the  northern  borders  of  Uie 
Great  Desert  is  such  that  few  trees,  except  the  date,  can  maintain  an 
existence.  It  is,  however,  in  this  arid  region,  where  rain  seldom  falls, 
where  wheat  refuses  to  grow,  and  even  maize,  barley,  and  cafire  com 
afibrd  the  husbandman  a  miserable  and  uncertain  crop — ^where  the 
blasts  from  the  south  are  scarcely  supportable  by  the  native  himself, 
that  this  invaluable  tree  finds  its  fitting  station.  It  is  here  that  the 
groves  of  date  palms  form  a  screen  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  cherish  breath  their  shade  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  pome- 
granate, and  the  vine,  the  latter  of  which  dimbs  to  the  summit  of 
their  trunks  by  means  of  its  twisted  ten^ils.  Although  reared  in 
constant  shade,  all  these  frtiits  acquire  a  mbre  delicious  flavour  than 
in  what  would  seem  a  more  favourable  climate. 

EJgypt  exhibits  a  scene  intermediate,  as  it  were,  between  the  flrst 
and  the  last  of  these  descriptions ;  but  also  presenting  more  the 
appearance  of  a  tropical  country.  European  plants  begin  to  disappear ; 
in  the  districts  still  watered  by  the  Nile,  we  find  all  the  richness  of 
vegetation  of  the  spring  months  of  Barbaiy ;  abundance  of  rice,  barley, 
and  wheat;  rich  fields  of  sugar-canes;  olives,  figs,  vines,  and  plantains, 
that  have  been  introduced;  while  in  t^e  hotter  or  drier,  or  more 
southern,  the  date  is  the  dbief  obiect  of  the  scenery.  Nothing  but 
stunted  and  miserable-looking  bushes  are  able  in  the  open  plams  to 
contend  with  the  accumulating  sand  for  the  possession  of  the  soiL 
In  the  richer  parts  of  the  country  we  find  the  acacias  which  produce 
gum-arabic,  laige  tamarisk-trees,  great  quantities  of  the  plants  yielding 
■enna  {Ccuaia  wtutifoUa  and  oiixer  species),  intermixed  with  various 
herbs  belonging  to  tropical  genera,  all  of  which  are  either  unknown 
or  very  rare  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  Africa.  Cotton,  coffee, 
indigo,  and  tobacco  are  cultivated  with  the  greatest  success.  At 
Thebes  first  begins  to  appear  a  third  race  of  palms  different  from  the 
date  and  Uie  palmetto — ^viz.  the  forky-branched  doom  palm  {Orucifera 
Tluibaica)  of  Upper  E^gypt,  which  is  ix;ost  remarkable  as  being  almost 
the  only  species  in  the  whole  palm  tribe  in  which  the  stem  is  not 
perfectly  simple  and  unbranched ;  and  in  Abyssinia  are  first  found 
■pedes  of  the  ginger  tribe  (ScitaminecB),  in  the  form  of  cardamoms, 
which  afterwards  become  a  feature  of  African  vegetation  within  the 
tropicSb 

The  deserts  that  occupy  the  interior  of  this  continent  like  inland 
oceans  of  sand,  are  scarody  inhabited  by  any  plants  except  of  the 
most  stunted  character;  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  a  grass  called 
kadieia  (Penmaetwn  dichototMim),  which  wholly  covers  immense 
districts,  and  is  said  to  cause  intolerable  annoyance  to  the  traveller 
by  its  prit^y  involucnim ;  another  is  the  agoul  {AViagi  ma/uironm), 
which  furnishes  a  grateful  food  for  the  cameL 

In  the  equinoctial  parts  of  Africa  aU  trees  of  European  vegetation, 
and  even  the  date-tree  itself,  disappear;  where  moisture  exists  in 
Buffident  abundance  to  favour  vegetation,  the  fiora  partakes  in  a  certain 
degree,  particularly  on  the  east  dde,  of  the  plants  of  India,  but  is  to 
a  much  greater  extent  composed  of  spedes  peculiar  to  iteell  The 
landscape  is  characterised  by  masses  of  the  unwieldly  baobab  {Adan- 
§onia),  the  fruit  of  which  affords  the  native  a  gratd'ul  drink ;  huge 


cotton-trees  {Bomhax  petUandrtm),  the  trunks  of  which  project  at  tlie 
base  into  great  buttresses ;  shrubs  of  richest  verdure,  large  gramineous 
plants  with  branching  stems,  impenetrable  thickets  extending  into  the 
water,  with  thick  groups  of  oil  palms  (Elceia  Omnemais),  sago  palms 
(Soffus),  and  others  of  the  same  majestic  tribe.  In  the  thickets, 
numbers  of  Combretct,  of  bindweeds,  and  of  other  climbers  twine 
among  the  branches  of  the  trees,  which  they  adorn  with  flowers  of 
white,  or  scarlet,  or  orange.  On  the  branches  of  the  forest  treee  grow 
sparingly  various  genera  of  epiphytes ;  the  laburnum  of  the  colonists 
(CathartocarpUB  jtstvla)  expands  its  branches  of  golden  flowers,  and 
replaces  the  senna  of  Alexandria ;  in  some  places  the  woods  abound 
in  pine-app«es,  which,  although  not  natives  of  the  continent,  have 
established  themselves  as  completdy  as  in  their  native  stations  in 
tropical  America ;  the  plains  are  often  covered  with  immense  quantities 
of  the  papyrus  plant,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others ;  and  in  the  regions 
near  the  Ime  a  new  feature  is  introduced  by  the  chandelier-tree  {Pan- 
danus  c€mdcLabrwm\  which  rises  singly  in  the  plains,  and  divides  its 
grotesque  branches  into  repeated  forks,  the  extremities  of  which  are 
crowned  with  long,  rigid,  channelled  leaves,  like  those  of  the  pine- 
apple. 

With  the  general  nature  of  the  vegetation  change  also  the  species 
that  are  cultivated  for  the  food  of  man.  In  the  tropical  regions  of 
Africa,  no  waving  fidds  of  com  reward  the  labours  of  the  husbandman ; 
the  vine  is  unknown,  the  figs  are  of  other  and  of  useless  spedes,  and 
of  all  the  northern  fruits  the  orange  and  the  lime  alone  remain.  In 
their  stead  the  cassava  (Jatropha  manihot),  the  yam  (Dioacorea),  the 
pigeon  pea  (Cytitvs  caj<m)^  and  the  ground-nut  (Arachia  hypogoBa)  are 
farinaceous  plants;  the  papaw  (Carica  papaya) ,  the  tamarind,  and  the 
nitta  or  doura-tree  {PaMa  Africana),  are  the  fruits  in  some  places ; 
the  Senegal  custard  apple  (Anona  SmegaUntU),  the  gray  plum  (Parin- 
arttfm),  and  the  Safu,  in  others;  and  the  bread-fruit  of  Polynesia  is 
represented  by  a  large  tree  called  musanga,  the  seeds  of  which  are  as 
agreeable  as  hazd-nuts.  Beddes  these,  ti^ere  are  in  Sierra  Leone,  and 
along  the  same  coast,  the  remarkable  cream-fruit,  which,  although  of 
a  most  poisonous  fanuly,  yidds  a  wholesome  and  pleasant  saccharine 
juice ;  the  water-vine  (Tetractra  potatoria),  the  stems  of  which  are  a 
sort  of  vegetable  fountain,  discharging  when  cut  across  a  cool,  limpid, 
and  refreshing  fluid;  the  negro  peach  (Sarcocephalua  Africanus),  a 
brown  succulent  fruit,  said  to  taste  like  a  strawberry ;  the  monkey- 
apple  {AnUophyllea  laurina),  the  drupe  of  which  is,  in  flavour  and 
size,  between  a  nectarine  and  a  plum ;  and  various  spedes  of  pigeon- 
plums  {Chrysobalaimt),  with  the  mammee  apple  (Mammea  Africana), 
pishamms  {Carpodiimg),  and  star-apples  (ChryaophyUum  obovatum). 

As  we  approach  the  soathem  point  of  this  continent,  a  new  change 
passes  over  the  face  of  nature ;  tropical  forms  disappear  as  they  have 
formerly  appeared,  and  we  lose  the  scenery  of  the  cotton  tree,  the 
baobab,  the  palm,  and  the  chandelier  tree ;  not  however  to  find  their 
places  occupied  by  the  plants  of  Barbaiy  and  the  north,  but  to 
contemplate  an  order  of  vegetable  productions  so  different,  ihai  their 
very  genera  had  be^a  previously  unseen :  still  the  same  wilderness  of 
sand  and  drought  occupies  the  centre  of  the  country,  but  it  is  no 
longer  covered  with  prickly  grasses  or  waving  thickets  of  papyrus. 
The  karroos  of  the  Cape  Colony  are  the  reddence  of  fieshy,  leafless, 
distorted,  shapeless  tribes  of  Stapelias,  of  HesembryanUiemuma. 
Euphorbias,  Crassulas,  Aloes,  and  other  succulent  plants,  each  holding 
to  the  soil  by  the  weak  suppoH  of  a  single  wiiy  root,  and  feeding 
rather  upon  the  dews  of  heaven  than  the  moisture  of  the  soil, — ^a 
situation  to  which  they  are  admirably  adapted  by  the  want  or 
imperfect  state  of  their  evaporating  pores,  so  that  whatever  humidity 
they  are  able  to  collect  is  parted  wiui  as  dowly  as  the  limited  supply 
is  furnished  to  them.  Among  these  grow  stunted  bushes  of  endless 
species  of  heath  (JErica),  and  succulent  geraniums  (Pdargonium), 
strong-scented  bucku  plants  (Diotma),  and  a  great  variety  of  shrubby 
Compoaitce.  The  hills  and  rocks  are  scattered  over  with  a  remarkable 
tribe  of  plants  called  Cycadaceoi,  intermediate,  as  it  were,  between 
ferns  and  palms ;  the  plains  are  permanently  clothed  with  patches  of 
a  rush-like  plant  called  Reatio ;  while  the  whole  country,  after  the 
rains,  teems  with  the  fugitive  but  lovdy  blossoms  of  the  Ixia,  the 
GladioltUf  the  IHsa^  the  Satyrium,  and  the  Oxalia.  Plants  of  the 
Protea  tribe  also,  of  which  there  are  very  many  species,  for  the  first 
time  appear  since  leaving  the  country  of  Abyssinia,  and  under  the  name 
of  Witteboom  (Protea  argenUa)  supply  the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Town 
with  fuel  At  Cape  Town  itself  has  been  introduced  the  American 
aloe,  which,  with  its  spiny  rigid  leaves  of  six  feet  in  length,  forms 
impenetrable  hedges,  more  resembling  ckevaux-de-friae  than  a  vegetable 
barrier;  and  the  oaks  and  stone-pines  of  Europe  have  found  a 
congenial  climate. 

Such  are  the  more  prominent  features  of  the  vegetation  of  Africa. 
Its  islands  partake  more  or  leas  of  the  nature  of  the  flora  of  the 
adjacent  continent,  modified  chiefly  on  the  west  side  by  the  cooling 
breezes  of  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  east  by  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
Indian  and  Southern  oceans.  In  these  spots  we  have  usually  a  total 
absence  of  African  sterility,  in  consequence  of  their  insular  position ; 
and  from  their  luxuriant  vegetation  we  may  judge  what  that  of 
Africa  would  be  if  either  nature  or  the  skill  of  man  could  succeed  in 
conducting  rivers  and  streams  where  there  are  now  only  barrenness 
and  drought. 

In  addition  to  this  general  view  of  the  natural  history  of  Africa 
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distinct  articles  on  each  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Natural  History 
Division  of  the  English  CTOLOPiBDiA ;  and  this  remark  will  apply  to 
all  similar  instancea    [See  Supplement.] 

AQADEZ,  or,  as  the  Tuaricks  call  it,  Ekade,  is  a  town  of  Africa, 
situated  in  16"  83'  N.  lat,  7"  SCK  E.  long.,  on  a  Hamadah,  or  high 
plain,  consisting  of  sandstone.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Air  or  Asben,  with  which  we  have  recently  become  acquainted  through 
the  travels  of  Dra  Barth  and  Overweg,  the  former  having  visited 
Agadez  in  1850.  No  author  is  known  who  has  mentioned  this  place 
before  Leo  Africanus,  in  whose  time  it  was  a  flourishing  town.  Agadez, 
from  its  situation,  must  always  have  formed  an  important  central 
place  between  the  Kelowis  and  the  trib<»  inhabiting  the  diatricts  to 
the  south  and  west.  There  are  traditions  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  place,  that  it  owes  its  origin  chiefly  to  some  tribes  coming  from 
the  north,  probably  belonging  to  the  Berber  race.  There  is,  no 
doubt,  a  good  deal  of  slave  blood  among  the  present  inhabitants  of 
Agadez,  as  is  the  case  with  the  whole  population  of  ihe  south-eastern 
poi'tion  of  Air ;  but  there  must  have  been  a  veiy  ancient  stock  of 
indigenous  black  people,  who  have  transmitted  a  peculiar  language  of 
their  own,  the  'Emghed^sic,'  which  is  the  same  language  as  that 
spoken  by  the  people  of  Timbuctu. 

Agadez  formerly  contained  not  less  than  from  50,000  to  60,000 
inhaoitants.  Dr.  Barth  was  assured  by  Uie  Turvati,  one  of  whom 
had  been  at  Timbuctu  seven  times,  that  it  was  much  lax^er  than  that 
place.  At  present  the  appearance  of  the  town  is  that  of  an  almost 
mined  place,  scarcely  the  sixth  part  of  it,  namely  about  700  houses, 
being  inhabited.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  are  estimated  to  be 
from  7000  to  8000,  who  are  partly  merchants,  partly  artisans.  The 
merchants  seem  to  visit  only  the'  markets  of  Kashna,  Tasawah, 
Maradeh,  Kano,  and  Sacatu,  and  do  not  go  to  the  northern  markets 
of  Ghat  or  Hurzuk,  unless  on  a  journey  to  Mecca.  There  exists  no 
intercourse  with  Timbuctu.  The  commerce  of  Agadez  itself  is 
principally  in  ghusaub  (millet),  which  constitutes  the  principal  and 
almost  the  only  food  of  the  inhabitants.  The  manufactures  are  very 
limited,  convsting  of  leather-work  and  mats.  The  saddles  made  in 
Agadez,  particularly  those  used  in  riding  upon  the  meheris,  or  swift 
camels,  and  also  th^  sandals,  are  far  famed. 

Respecting  the  degree  of  civilisation  of  the  inhabitants,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  there  are  five  or  six  schools  in  Agadez,  where  the  boys 
are  taught  to  read  the  Koran,  and  to  write,  'the  women  seem  to 
enjoy  great  freedom.  Some  of  them  are  pretty,  and  have  Arab 
features ;  and  among  the  men  Dr.  Barth  observed  &ie  faces  and  good 
figures.  The  population  is  so  mixed  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  make 
out  the  type  of  the  original  stock. 

The  houses  are  generally  spacious,  built  of  mud,  and  a  few  are 
whitewashed;  they  are  aU  flat-roofed,  the  roof  being  formed  by 
planks  of  the  doom  palm  covered  with  mats,  over  which  earth  is 
thrown.  Agadez  has  a  tower,  which  is  from  90  to  95  feet  high.  For 
such  a  place,  situated  in  the  midst  of  warlike  hordes,  a  tower  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  in  order  to  be  aware  beforehand  when  a  razzia  or 
a  caravan  is  approaching.  There  are  wells  of  very  good  water  near 
the  town,  and  there  is  also  plenty  of  brushwood.  (Dr.  Barth's 
Account  of  Agadez,  in  'Journal  of  the  Royal  G^graphical  Society.') 

AGDE,  a  seaport  in  the  south  of  France,  chief  town  of  a  canton  in 
the  arrondissement  of  B^ziers,  department  of  Hdrault>  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Hdrault,  and  about  two  miles  above  its 
mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyon,  28  miles  S.W.  from  Montpellier,  and  has 
8683  inhabitants.  The  Canal  du  Midi,  or  Languedoc  Canal,  by  which 
and  the  Garonne  the  Mediterranean  is  united  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
runs  imder  the  walls  of  the  town  on  the  north  and  enters  the  shore- 
lake  of  Thau  about  half  a  mile  to  the  eastward.  By  this  canal  Agde 
has  communication  with  Toulouse  and  Bordeaux,  whilst  by  the  shore- 
lake  and  Beaucaire  canals,  it  is  connected  with  the  navigation  of  the 
Rhone.  The  harbour,  formed  by  order  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  in  1634, 
is  capable  of  containing  450  vessels  of  from  60  to  200  tons ;  it  is 
entered  from  the  sea  by  the  channel  of  the  Hdrault,  which  is  230  feet 
wide  opposite  the  town,  but  increases  to  above  656  feet  lower  down, 
and  has  a  depth  throughout  of  more  than  16  feet.  The  entrance  to 
the  river  is  defended  by  the  strongly  fortified  islet  of  Brescou,  the 
arsenal,  casemates,  barracks,  and  batteries  on  which  are  hollowed  out 
of  the  volcanic  rock  that  forms  the  substance  of  the  islet.  On  Mont 
Agde,  or  Mont  St.-Loup,  an  extinct  volcano  to  the  southward  of  the 
town,  a  lighthouse  of  the  first  class  with  a  revolving  light,  413  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  and  visible  for  above  20  miles  at  sea,  stands  in 
43"  18'  N.  lat,  3"  29'  E.  long.  There  is  also  a  port-light  29  feet  high 
on  the  east  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Agde  is  girt  with  walls  flanked  with  round  towers,  and  ranks  as  a 
fortress  of  the  fourth  class.  The  fortifications,  most  of  the  houses, 
and  the  quays  which  line  both  banks  of  the  river  down  to  the  sea, 
are  built  of  black  basaltic  lava  supplied  from  Mont  St -Loup.  The 
streets  are  all  paved  with  this  substance,  and  altogether  the  place  has 
Buch  a  black  look  as  fully  to  justify  its  local  name  of  La  Yille  Noire, 
or  Black  Town.  The  cathedi-al,  a  handsome  building  notwithstanding 
its  blackness,  is  said  to  date  from  the  7th  century ;  it  is  surmounted 
by  a  square  clock  tower  built  of  cut  stone,  and  115  feet  high.  To 
the  north  of  the  town  lies  a  rich  and  fertile  plain,  the  soil  of  which 
consists  of  decomposed  volcanic  matter.  There  are  delightful 
walks  along  the  banks  of  the  Hdrault  and  the  Languedoc  canaL    A 


Bubm'b  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  is  joined  to  the  town  by  a 
suspension-bridge.  Agde  has  a  tribimal  and  chamber  of  commerce, 
a  naval  school,  and  a  coimcil  for  determining  causes  among  the 
fishermen  of  the  port 

Agde  is  an  entrepdt  for  salt,  lead,  and  the  staple  products  generally 
of  the  S.  and  S.W.  of  France.  Its  own  industrial  products  are 
chiefly  brandy,  soap,  and  verdigris.  It  has  also  an  active  coasting 
trade  in  wines,  brandy,  liqueurs,  olive  oil,  silk,  wool,  timber,  cordage, 
salt,  iron,  kc  Com  and  flour  are  exported  in  laige  quantities  to  Spain, 
and  wine  to  Italy.  About  120  vessels  are  engaged  in  the  coasting 
trade,  and  above  40  smaller  craft  in  the  fisheries,  which  are productiye, 
and  supplv  the  neighbouring  markets  with  abundance  of  fish.  Ship- 
building also  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  A  four-day  fair,  commencing 
on  the  3rd  of  August,  is  held  yearly,  chiefly  for  manufactured  products 
and  wares. 

Agde  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Agath^,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Greeks  of  Massilia  long  before  the  Roman  conquest  ^of 
GauL  The  Goths  held  it  till  748,  when  it  was  given  up  to  Pepin,  son 
of  Charles  MarteL  Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths,  convoked  a  ooimcil  at 
Agde,  in  506,  when  (and  perhaps  for  long  before)  the  town  gave  title 
to  a  bishop.  The  prelates  of  i^de  in  process  of  time  became  lords  of 
the  town  and  its  dependencies,  for  which  they  did  homage  to  the 
counts  of  Toulouse;  they  were  styled  counts  of  Agde  till^the 
suppression  of  the  see  in  tiie  18th  century.  The  diocese  of  Agde  was  the 
smallest  in  France ;  it  comprised  only  1 9  parishes.  A  second  council  was 
held  at  Agde  in  1535.    The  see  is  now  meiged  in  that  of  Montpellier. 

AGEN,  a  city  in  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Lot-et-Garonne, 
is  situated  in  the  gnaX  plain  of  Guienne  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Garonne,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  fine  stone  bridge  of  11  arches ; 
74  miles  S.E.  from  Bordeaux,  836  miles  a  by  W.  from  Paris,  in  44"  12' 
N.  lat,  0'  87'  E.  long.,  and  has  14,987  mhabitants.  The  town  is 
old  and  ill-bmlt,  the  streets  narrow  and  ill  laid  out  The  best  quarter 
is  a  suburb  that  extends  some  way  along  the  Bordeaux  road,  which  is 
lined  on  each  side  witii  gigantic  eun-treee.  Thero  are  however  several 
interesting  buildings  in  the  city,  among  which  are — ^the  fine  old  cathe- 
dral of  St-Caprais,  a  romanesque  structure  with  modem  restorations ; 
the  Jacobin  churoh,  which  contains  a  central  gallery  supported  on 
columns  that  divide  the  spacious  interior  into  two  naves;  tne  former 
episcopal  palace,  an  extensive  and  beautiful  building,  now  the  residence 
of  the  prefect  of  the  department ;  the  ecclesiastioal  college ;  and  the 
hospital  of  St-Jaque&  On  the  site  of  the  churoh  of  St-Etienne, 
destroyed  in  the  rovolutionary  commotions  of  1797,  a  market  for  com 
and  other  produce  has  been  built  The  city  is  the  seat  of  a  depart- 
mental university  and  of  a  high  court  of  justice ;  it  has  tribunals  of 
first  instance  and  of  commerce;  a  consultative  chamber  of  manufao- 
tures ;  a  society  of  agriculture,  science,  and  the  arts ;  a  normal  school ; 
and  a  public  library  of  15,000  volumes.  Agen  gives  title  to  a  bishop, 
whose  see  is  co-extensive  with  the  department  of  Lot-et-Garonne. 

To  the  east  of  the  town  rises  a  rodcy  hill,  the  slopes  of  which  are 
covered  with  vineyards  and  oountry-houses ;  and  its  summit  commands 
a  fine  view  of  the  valley  <n  the  Garonne  with  the  Pyrenees  in  the 
background.  This  hill  is  called  L'Ermitage,  from  its  having  been  for 
a  long  time  the  retreat  of  hermits,  who  have  left  as  marks  of  their 
industry  a  churoh  with  several  chapels,  and  a  staircase  all  hewn  in  the 
solid  rock.  In  a  goige  of  the  hill  still  stands  the  curious  house  in 
which  Julius  Scaliger  died  (a.d.  1558),  and  in  which  also  his  no  less 
celebrated  son,  Joseph  Scaliger,  was  bom.  The  public  walks  of  Agen 
are  very  beautiful,  but  one  called  Le  Gravier,  from  its  site  having  been 
once  covered  by  the  river,  is  hardly  to  be  matched  throughout  France. 
It  extends  southward  from  the  stone  bridge  and  the  Bordeaux  road 
above  mentioned,  between  the  town  and  the  river,  and  presents  a 
magnificent  avenue  of  gigantic  elms,  the  branches  of  which,  interlacing 
high  over-head,  form  a  living  vault  impenetrable  to  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
while  beautiful  views  of  the  river  and  the  plain  are  commanded  in  the 
intervals  between  the  trees.  At  its  southern  extremity  this  walk  is 
connected  with  the  left  bank  of  the  river  by  a  handsome  suspension- 
bridge.  Besides  these  bridges  must  be  mentioned  the  canal-bridge  or 
aqueduct  of  23  arches,  recently  completed. 

Agen  is  well  situated  for  trade,  having  wateiMX)mmunication  by 
means  of  the  Garonne  and  the  Languedoc  canal,  which  joins  the 
Garonne  at  Toulouse,  with  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Small  steamers  ply  on  the  Garonne  to  Boiudeaux.  The  industrial 
products  of  the  town  are  chiefly  linen,  canvas,  sexge,  cotton  counter- 
panes, swanskins,  starch,  cotton  handkerchiefs,  candles,  brandy, 
and  leather;  it  was  formerly  famous  for  its  scarlet  and  crimson 
dyes.  The  agricultural  products  of  the  territory  of  AgenoU,  which 
now  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  arrondissementis  of  Agen  and  Yille- 
neuve,  find  an  outlet  at  Agen,  and  consist  of  laige  quantities  of  fine 
wheat,  wine,  hemp  and  flax,  fruits,  chestnuts,  tobacco,  xnadder,  cattle,  ftc 
The  famous  prunes  d'Agen  are  grown  in  vast  plum-orchards  near  the 
town.  Agen  has  besides  a  considerable  commerce  in  fine  flour,  woollen 
cloth,  cotton  thread,  feathera,  &c.     Five  three-day  fairs  are  held  yearly. 

Agen  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Agennwn  or  Aginnum,  the 
chief  town  of  the  Nitiobriges.  Under  the  Roman  empire  it  was  a 
place  of  some  importance,  and  was  governed  by  Roman  praetors. 
The  early  Christians  sufiered  severe  persecution  here ;  St  Vincent^ 
the  second  bishop  of  Agen,  and  many  of  his  flock,  were  torn  to  pieces 
on    the   spot   now   occupied   by  the  Fountain  St-Vincent      Few 
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towns  have  been  80  much  exposed  to  the  ravn^es  of  war  as  Agen. 
It  was  stormed  by  Romaua,  Goths,  and  Vand&lB;  later  by  Huns, 
SaracenBy  and  Northmen  :  with  the  rest  of  Guienne  it  fell  to  England 
by  Henry  the  Second's  marriage  to  Eleanor  of  Guienne.  The  French 
recovered  the  town  in  1822,  but  gave  it  up  agiun  in  1380  to  the  Engli^ 
who  were  expelled  soon  after  by  the  inhabitants.  By  the  treaty  of 
Bretigny  it  was  restored  to  the  English  in  1860.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  15th  century  the  townspeople  having  again  declared  themselves  for 
France,  the  troops  of  the  Count  d*Armagnac  stormed  the  town  and  com- 
mitted great  cruelties.  During  the  religious  wars  of  the  16th  century, 
Agen  was  taken  by  the  Huguenots  in  1561,  and  again  in  1591,  but  they 
held  it  only  a  year  each  time.    In  1592  it  submitted  to  Henxy  IV. 

Agen  contains  no  remains  of  antiquity,  except  perhaps  a  fragment 
of  an  old  Roman  walL  The  Bordeaux-Cette  railway  now  in  course  of 
construction  passes  through  Agen. 

AG^GERHUUS,  a  laigo  province  in  the  south-east  of  Norway,  is 
bounded  N.  by  Trondhjem,  E.  by  Sweden,  S.  by  the  Bay  of  Christiania 
and  the  Skager-rack,  and  W.  by  the  nrovinoes  of  ChristianBand  and 
Bergenhuua  It  lies  between  58*'  48^and  62^  40'  N.  lat.,  7"*  40'  and 
12**  80'  E.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  about  270 
miles,  from  east  to  west,  160  miles.  The  area  is  86,880  square  miles, 
and  the  population,  according  to  the  census  of  December  81, 1845, 
was  692,781. 

§oatt'line. — ^The  southem  ooast^  which  is  bold  and  rocky,  and  rises 
to  a  considerable  elevation  to  the  west  of  Frederiksvoem,  is  much 
indented,  and  contains  several  good  harbours.  The  Christiania  Fiord, 
or  Bay  of  Christiania,  extends  about  60  miles  inland ;  at  its  entrance, 
opposite  the  Hvaloen  Islands,  its  width  is  15  miles,  but  it  narrows 
gradually  as  it  advances  towards  the  north,  in  which  direction  it  is 
divided  into  two  arms,  one  running  up  to  Drammen,  and  the  other 
and  more  eastern  to  the  town  of  Christiania.  The  shores  of  the  bay 
are  formed  by  rocky  but  gentle  hills,  mostly  covered  with  trees.  .  As 
is  the  case  along  the  rest  of  the  ooaat  of  Norway,  the  sea  at  a  little 
distance  from  j£ore  is  dotted  with  vast  numbers  of  rocky  islets. 

Surface  and  CommwideaUons. — The  noFth  and  west  of  the  province 
is  occupied  by  the  masses  of  the  Dovre-Feld  or  Norrska-Fjellen 
Mountains,  which  commonly  rise  to  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  and 
contain  several  summits  far  above  itb  [Norbska-Fjsllen.]  The 
Skagstols  Tind  on  the  north-western  boundary  rises  to  more  than  8500 
feet)  and  the  Sneehiitten  on  the  confines  of  Trondhjem  is  more  than 
8800  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  width  of  the  range  varies  from 
70  to  90  miles,  this  being  the  average  distance  between  the  inhabited 
places  on  each  side  of  it.  All  the  rest  of  the  province  is  traversed  by 
offshoots  from  these  mountains,  separated  by  narrow  valleys,  which 
are  drained  by  rapid  rivers,  forming  in  parts  of  their  course  long  and 
narrow  lakes.  All  the  rivers  after  leaving  the  region  ,of  the  high 
mountains  have  a  general  southerly  course,  and  most  of  them  enter 
the  Bay  of  Christiania.  The  TiT^ssild-Elf  however  which  is  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Famund,  after  running  S.S.E.  70  miles,  enters  Sweden, 
where,  under  the  name  of  the  Elar-Elf,  it  carries  its  waters  into  Lake 
Wenem.    [Swbbbn.] 

Two  roads  traverse  the  great  mountain  chain  aboTe-mentioned. 
One  of  these,  connecting  the  towns  of  Christiania  and  Beigen,  runs 
N.W.  from  Christiania  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake  of 
Tyri,  and  thence  along  the  upper  course  of  the  Drammen  river.  It 
crosses  the  highest  part  of  the  range  south  of  the  Skagstdls  Tind,  and 
descends  rapidlv  to  the  long  and  narrow  Terven  Hord,  from  the 
shores  of  which  it  runs  S.W.  over  a  hilly  country  to  Beigen. 
The  other  road  runs  northwards  from  Christiania  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  Lake  Miosen,  along  the  Lougen-Elf  nearly  to  its  source,  and 
across  the  Dovre-Feld  to  the  east  of  and  near  the  Sneehatten.  From 
the  Sneehatten  Pass  it  descends  through  some  valleys  to  Trondhjem. 
On  tiie  uninhabited  part  of  the  mountains  there  are  small  houses  for 
travellers,  as  places  of  refuge  in  snow-storms ;  one  of  these  houses  is 
4563  feet  above  the  sea.  A  railway  is  being  made  from  Christiania  to 
Lake  Miosen. 

The  secondary  mountain-ranges  that  spring  from  the  Dovre-Feld 
and  Norrska-Fjellen  are,  near  the  principal  chains,  of  great  height, 
sometimes  rising  above  the  snow-lme ;  the  highest  of  them  is  the 
Halling-Skarven,  which  is  more  than  5400  feet  high.  They  gradually 
diminish  in  height  as  they  approach  the  sea,  but  even  at  a  distance 
of  15  to  20  miles  from  the  coast  they  commonly  rise  to  between  1000 
and  1500  feet  The  declivities  of  the  moimtains  in  the  north  and 
west  are  in  parts  covered  with  fine  timber,  pine,  birch,  mountain- 
ash,  &c ;  in  other  parts  they  present  a  surface  of  naked  rocks,  and 
here  and  there  some  pasture.  Only  a  narrow  strip  along  the  baiJu  of 
the  rivers  is  fit  for  cultivation.  The  surface  of  tiie  province  east  of 
10**  R  long.,  though  also  very  uneven,  contains  but  few  elevations 
above  the  liud  of  trees.  In  general  the  mountain-slopes  are  clothed 
with  fine  forests,  including  oo^,  lime,  pine,  fir,  &c. ;  most  of  them  are 
of  gentle  ascent,  and  admit  of  cultivation ;  and  there  are  numerous 
level  tracts  between  them,  though  of  no  great  extent,  except  at  the 
town  of  Moss,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Christiania.  The 
most  fertile  tracts  lie  east  and  north-east  of  Christiania,  along  the 
rivers  Glommen  and  Vermen,  and  Lake  Miosen.  These  yield  a 
considerable  surplus  of  rye,  barley,  and  oats  for  exportation  to  the 
less  productive  districts  of  the  province,  besides  some  hemp  and  flax. 

Riven, — The  Glommen,  the  largest  river  of  Norway,  rises  in  the 


Oresund  Lake,  in  the  south-east  of  TrondhjeuL    It  soon  enters  tliia 
province,  through  which  it  runs  nearly  due  south,  travennog  several 
lakes,  and  forming  numerous  cataracts ;  it  enters  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Bay  of  Christiania,  near  Frederikstad,  by  two  moutha,   after  a 
course  of  320  miles.    The  Glommen  receives  numerous  streams  on 
both  banks ;  the  laigest  of  these  is  the  Vermen-Elf^  which  forma  the 
outlet  of  the  Lake  Miosen,  and  carries  a  large  part  of  the  drainage  of 
the  central  districts  into  the  Glommen  at  a  small  place  called  Naea, 
25  miles  N.&  from  Christiania.    The  Glommen,  like  most  of  the 
rivers  of  Norway,  is  subject  to  great  floods  when  the  snows  melt  on 
the  mountains,  and  in  time  of  great  rains ;  its  inundations  are  often 
very  disastrous,  as  its  course  is  through  some  of  the  most  fertile  parts 
of  uie  province.    It  makes  no  less  than  twenty  falls,  the  last  of  which, 
at   a  place    called    Halfslund  or    Halfsland,   a   few    miles    above 
Frederikstad,  is  between  60  and  70  feet    To  the  west  of  the  basin  of 
the  Glommen  flow  numerous  streams  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Norrska-Fjellen,  which  unite  to  form  the  Drammen ;  this  nver  enters 
the  western  arm  of  the  Bay  of  Christiania,  at  the  town  of  Drammen. 
The  westernpart  of  theprovince  is  drained  bv  the  Lauven-Elf.  which 
rises  in  the  nardanger-Feld  (above  5000  feet  high),  and  runs  for  some 
distance  in  .the  diiisction  of  the  Eggedals-Feld,  striking  against  the 
north-western  extremity  of  which  it  turns  to  the  south,  and  enters 
the  Skager-rack,  near  Laurvig,  after  a  course  of  about  150   milea. 
The  Lake  Miosen,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  province,  between  the 
bailiwicks  of  Christians  and  Hedemarken,  is  about  60  miles  long  and 
8  miles  wide  at  its  greatest  breadth :  it  is  navigated  by  steamers 
between  Minde  and   Lillehammer.       Its  principal   affluent  is  the 
Lougen-Elf;  its  superfluous  waters  are  carried  to  the  Glommen  by 
the  Vermen-Elf,  as  above  stated.    The  Famund  Lake '  at  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  province  is  85  miles  long,  and  from  2  to  5 
miles  wide ;  its  surface  is  2852  feet  above  the  sea.    In  the  south-east  of 
the  prdvince  the  lake  Nord-Soen,  which  receives  part  of  the  drainage 
of  uie  province  of  ChristianBand,  by  its  affluent  the  Boen-Elf,  is 
16  miles  in  length,   and  inclosed    with   rocks ;    from  its  eastern 
extremity  issues  the  Skeen-Elf,  which  forms  some  cataracts  near  Ihe 
lake,  but  at  Skeeo,  a  little  lower  down,  becomes  navigable  for  vessels 
of  considerable  burden,  and  enters  Langesund  Bay  at  Porsgrund. 
Owing  to  their  numerous  rapids  and  cataracts,  and  the  rapidity  of 
their  currents,  the  rivers  of  we  province  are  not  adapted  for  naviga- 
tion ;  but  advantage  is  taken  of  their  great  water-power  to  drive  tiie 
machinery  of  a  vast  number  of  saw-mills,  corn-mills,  and  iron-works ; 
large  quantities  of  timber  are  floated  down  for  export. 

Products  and  Trade. — The  province  of  Aggeniuus  is  very  rich  in 
minerals.  It  has  numerous  iron-mines  and  iron-works;  several 
copper-mines ;  a  silver-mine  at  Konssberg ;  mines  of  alxun,  cobalt, 
and  salt ;  a  vast  number  of  saw-milUi ;  some  glass-¥rorks,  and  tan- 
yards.  The  chief  commercial  centres  are  Christiania  and  Drammen. 
The  exports  are  composed  of  timber  in  logs,  deals,  laths,  staveft, 
hoops,  pitch  and  tar,  bar  and  pig  iron,  iron  and  copper  vessels, 
butter,  cheese,  tallow,  hides,  and  furs.  A  laige  number  of  small 
hardy  horses  are  exported.  The  chief  occupations  are  farming,  which 
in  the  season  is  veiy  carefully  attended  to;  mining,  wood-cutting, 
thepreparation  of  timber  for  export,  and  fishing. 

(AifiMle. — ^The  climate  is  very  cold  in  winter,  during  which  season 
violent  winds  and  snow-storms  are  frequent  The  winter  lastq  seven 
months.  The  Bay  of  Christiania  is  frozen  from  October  to  the  end 
of  April.  Tet  the  country  is  healthy ;  Christiania  in  the  open  season 
has  perhaps  the  most  hodthy  and  equable  climate  in  Eun^e.  The 
mean  summer  temperature  of  Christiania  is  60*  Fahrenheit. 

Divitions  and  Tovma. — Aggerhuus  takes  its  name  from  the  old 
dismantled  fortress  of  Agger  near  the  city  of  Christiania.  It  formerly 
gave  title  to  a  bishop,  but  the  see  has  been  transferred  to  Christiania, 
the  diocese  of  whose  prelates  ia  co-extensive  with  the  province.  The 
province  is  divided  into  6  baiUwicks: — Aggerhuus,  South  and 
Central ;  chief  town,  Christiania :  Bradsbeig,  S.  W. ;  chief  town, 
Skeen :  Buskeruds,  west  of  Aggerhuus ;  chi^  town,  Kongsbeig  on 
the  Louven-Elf :  Christians,  North  and  West,  including  the  high 
mountains  and  valleys  towanls  Trondhjem  and  Bergen :  Hedemarken, 
N.  E.  between  Christians  and  Sweden :  and  Smalehnenes,  S.  R 
between  the  Bay  of  Christiania  and  Sweden ;  chief  town,  Frederik- 
shald  :  and  two  counties,  Jarlsbexg  and  Laurvigs,  between  Bradsbeig 
and  the  Bay  of  Christiania. 

With  the  exception  of  Kongsberg,  the  chief  town  of  Buskeruds,  the 
only  towns  of  importance  in  the  province  are  situated  on  the  sea- 
coast.  Chbxbtxakia,  the  capital  of  the  province  and  of  Norway, 
and  Draxmkn,  are  noticed  in  separate  articles.  Frederiiuhald,  60 
miles  S.  by  K  from  Christiania,  on  an  inlet  called  Swine-eimd,  dose 
to  the  boundary  of  Sweden,  is  a  fortified  town  with  a  harbour  and 
5500  inhabitants.  Near  it  on  a  rock  400  feet  high  is  the  fortress  of 
Frederiksteen,  in  the  entrenchments  before  which  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden  was  killed,  Dec.  12, 1718.  The  town  is  well  built,  with  wide 
streets  lined  with  houses  two  stories  high,  and  has  a  considerable 
export  trade  in  deals  and  iron.  Frederikstad,  a  fortified  town  at  the 
mouth  of  tile  Glommen,  about  50  miles  south  from  Christiania,  has  an 
arsenal,  a  tobacco-factory,  and  2700  inhabitants.  It  has  also  some 
trade  in  deals,  mast-timber,  and  fish.  Kong^erg,  in  a  wild  narrow 
valley  on  the  Louven-Elf,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  which  rises  to 
the  height  of  2800  feet,  42  miles  S.W.  from  Christiania,  is  a  mining 
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town  in  the  interior,  with  5000  inhabitants.  It  haa  a  mining  school 
and  a  royal  manufactory  of  arms  and  gunpowder.  The  silver  mines 
in  the  vicinity  have  been  worked  since  1628,  and  are  the  most 
important  in  the  kingdom.  Lcmrvig^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lauven, 
57  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Christiania,  has  considerable  iron-mines  and 
the  largest  iron-works  in  Norway,  a  cannon-foundry,  tobacco-factories, 
distilleries,  and  3500  inhabitants.  A  few  miles  souui  of  Laurvig  is  the 
amaU  maritime  town  of  Frederikavaem,  which  is  important  for  its 
fortifications  and  its  royal  dockyards.  Mom,  a  sea-port  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  Bay  of  Christiania,  88  xniles  south  fh>m  the  city  of  Christiania, 
has  a  good  harbour,  from  which  large  quantities  of  iron  and  deals 
are  exported.  A  rapid  stream  traverses  the  town,  and  drives  the 
machineiy  of  a  blast  furnace  and  above  80  saw-mills.  In  the  vicinity 
are  large  iron-mines  and  extensive  forests :  population,  8200.  l^kuherg, 
46  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Christiania,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
litUe  bay  of  Tonsbeig,  on  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula  of  Yallo,  and 
has  2200  inhabitants.  The  place  is  old-looking  and  ill-built^  but  has 
some  trade  in  spirits,  tobacco,  timber,  and  fish.  On  the  peninsula  of 
Vallo  there  are  salt-works.  In  all  the  sea-port  towns  above-named 
ship-building  is  carried  on. 

AOHRIM,  or  AUQHRIM,  a  small  village  in  the  ooun^  of  Qalway, 
in  Ireland,  only  noticeable  from  it«  historical  association  with  the 
victory  obtained  in  its  neighbourhood  July  12,  lff91,  by  the  forces  of 
King  William,  commanded  by  General  Qinkell,  over  those  of  King 
James,  commanded  by  General  St.  Ruth.  The  latter  were  25,000 
strong,  and  verv  advantageously  posted ;  the  former  amounted  onlv 
to  18,000,  and  had  to  march  to  the  attack  through  a  bog,  in  whi<m 
they  sunk  up  to  the  middle.  The  result  was  in  a  great  measure  owing 
to  ike  death  of  General  St  Ruth  in  the  early  part  of  the  action.  The 
victors  followed  up  their  success  with  a  terrible  slaughter  of  the 
defeated  and  flying  enemv :  no  fewer  than  7000  are  said  to  have  been 
destroyed.  Only  450  prisoners  were  taken.  The  loss  of  the  English 
did  not  exceed  700  kfiled  and  1000  wounded.  This  victory  was 
followed  by  the  complete  submission  of  Ireland.  In  Archdall's 
'  Monastioon  Hibemicum '  it  is  stated,  thkt  there  was  formerly  here 
a  priory  of  canons  regular  of  St.  Augustine,  which  was  said  to  have 
been  founded  in  the  13th  century.  Aghrim  is  situated  about  4  miles 
W.  from  BaUinaaloe,  28  miles  £.  from  the  town  of  Galway,  and  75 
miles  W.  from  Dublin. 

AGINCOURT,  or  AZINCOUR,  a  village  in  the  department  of  Pas 
de  Calais,  France,  in  the  ancient  province  of  Artois,  celebrated  for  a 
great  victory  obtained  by  the  Knghsh,  under  Henry  V.,  over  a  French 
army  vastly  superior  in  nmnbers.  The  English  king,  in  1415,  con- 
veyed over  to  il^ormandy  (the  hereditair  possession  at  one  time  of 
hia  ancestors)  a  considerable  army,  and  lutving  reduced  the  town  of 
Harfleur,  near  Havre,  set  out  for  Calais.  The  si^ge  of  Harfleur 
occupied  86  days,  and  the  loss  sustained  by  the  English,  principally 
by  sickness,  during  this  period,  was  immensfl.  Upon  reaching  Abbe- 
ville and  Amiens/Henry  found  the  passes  of  the  Somme  guarded,  and 
the  bridges  broken  down ;  but  having  erected  a  temporary  bridge  at 
a  place  called  Nesle,  he  passed  his  army  over,  and  pursuing  lus  route, 
came  to  an  engagement  with  his  opponents  on  the  25th  of  October  in 
the  year  above  mentioned.  The  disparity  of  forces  was  very  great 
No  ancient  Englidi  writers  make  the  number  of  the  Englirii  more 
than  10,000 ;  the  numbers  on  the  other  side  have  been  stated  at  from 
50,000  to  150,000. 

The  previous  night  was  passed  by  the  English  |^ear  the  village  of 
Haisonoellee,  in  preparing  their  weapons,  confessing  themselves,  and 
receiving  the  sacrament ;  by  the  French,  who  were  posted  a  mile  off, 
between  Ruissauville  and  Agincourt^  in  gaming  and  drinking.  The 
descriptions  of  Shakspere,  in  which  these  drcumstanoes  are  mentioned, 
are  supported  by  the  contemporary  chroniclers.  The  archers,  to 
whom  the  victory  was  mainly  owing,  wore  little  armour,  but,  in 
addition  to  their  bows,  they  had  hatchets  or  swords  hanging  from 
their  girdles;  -many  were  barefooted  and  had  no  hats,  wmle  others 
had  leather  caps  crossed  with  iron.  They  had  also  provided  them- 
selves with  long  stakes,  to  fix  in  the  ground  before  them,  in  order  to 
reaist  the  charge  of  cavalry.  The  ground,  being  between  two  woods, 
was  too  narrow  for  the  French  to  avaU  themselves  usefully  of  their 
superior  nxmibers ;  the  volleys  of  arrows  did  fearful  execution  among 
them,  while  the  stal^es  of  the  archers  enabled  the  EngUsh  to  rmel  the 
attack  of  some  cavalry  on  their  flanks,  and,  after  a  contest  of  three 
hours,  tJie  victory  remained  with  the  English.  During  the  battle  the 
baggage  of  the  victors  was  plundered  by  some  peasants  and  a  few 
men  at  arms ;  and  upon  a  sudden  panic,  produced  by  this  droum- 
stauce,  and  by  a  supposed  rallying  of  the  French  rear,  Henry  ordered 
the  prisoners  taken  to  be  slain. 

The  loss  of  the  respective  armies  ia  variously  stated  :  that  of  the 
French  was  probably  10,000,  including  the  constable,  3  dukes, 
5  counts,  and  90  barons.  The  victors  lost  probably  1200,  including 
the  Duke  of  York,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  one  or  two  other  persons 
of  rank.  Henry  continued  his  march  to  Calais,  which  he  reached  on 
the  29th,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Dover  and  London,  which 
last  he  entered  with  great  pomp,  on  the  23rd  of  November. 

(Nicholas's  Hittaty  of  the  Battle  of  Affineourt.) 

AGNA'NO,  a  remarkable  lake  near  Naples,  not  far  from  the  road 
leading  to  Pozzuoli  and  Bam.  Its  bed  is  supposed  to  have  been 
formerly  the  crater  of  a  volcano.     It  is  about  2  mihw  round,  and 


entirely  surrounded  by  hiUs  rising  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre. 
Some  antiquaries  have  started  the  supposition,  that  this  lakevwas 
originally  the  fish-pond  of  Lucullus's  villa,  that  wealthy  Roman 
having  had  a  magnificent  residence  in  this  neighbourhood.  The 
banks  of  Agnano  present  a  striking  scene  of  solitude ;  hardly  any 
habitation  is  to  be  seen  on  the  slope  of  the  hills ;  the  countiy  is  very 
unwholesome  in  summer,  and  the  malaria  is  increased  by  the  practice 
of  the  country  people  stetsping  large  quantities  of  flax  in  the  water  of 
the  lake.  The  pestilent  effluvia  reach  high  up  the  hills,  even  to  the 
convent  at  the  summit  of  Mount  Camsldoli,  from  which  there  ii 
perhaps  the  finest  view  in  all  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples.  Tradition 
says,  there  was  formerly  a  town  on  the  site  of  Agnano,  which  was 
swaUowed  up  in  some  earthquake,  the  date  of  which  ia  unknown. 
Near  the  banks  of  the  lake  are  t^e  natural  vapour-baths  of  San 
Germane,  which  are  beneficial  in  cases  of  rheumatism  and  gout  On 
the  opposite  side  is  the  famous  Grotta  del  Cane,  a  small  cave  in  the 
rock,  nom  the  ground  of  which  a  mephitic  vapour  issues,  which  has 
the  power  of  depriving  a  dog  or  other  animal  of  all  sensation  in  a  few 
minutes.  There  is  no  mention  in  ancient  writers  either  of  Agnano 
or  of  the  Grotta,  oidy  Pliny  the  Elder  says  in  his  '  Natural  History,* 
that  in  the  country  about  Puteoli  there  were  vents  in  the  ground 
from  which  deadly  vapours  arose.  Traces  of  ruins  of  mosaic  pave- 
ments, and  stoves  for  baths,  are  found  scattered  in  the  neighbourhood 
On  the  western  side  of  the  lake  rises  the  volcanic  hill  of  Astroni,  the 
extinct  crater  of  which,  nearly  8  miles  in  circumference,  has  been 
converted  into  a  royal  park  and  preserve,  planted  with  large  trees, 
and  abounding  in  nme  of  every  description. 

AGNES,  ST.    [CoiiNWALL.] 

AGOSTA,  or  AUGUST A,ui  a  sea-port  town  on  the  east  coast  of  Sicily 
in  the  Val-di-Noto,  province  of  Catania.  The  town  was  built  in  1230, 
by  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  on  a  low  peninsula  connected  with  tiie 
mainland  of  Sicily  on  its  northern  side  by  a  long  narrow  causeway, 
which  has  considerable  salt-ponds  on  each  side.  The  harbour,  whidi 
lies  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula,  is  one  of  the  safest  and 
most  sheltered  in  the  island  of  Sicily.  This  town  suffered  from  an 
earthquake  in  1698,  by  which  it  was  nearly  reduced  to  ruins,  and 
one-third  of  the  inhabitants  perished ;  during  the  shock,  the  powder 
magazine  in  the  citadel  exploded,  and  the  ught-house  was  thrown 
into  the  sea.  It  has  since  been  rebuilt  on  a  regular  plan,  and  in  order 
to  mitigate  the  evils  of  any  similar  visitation  in  future,  the  houses 
are  all  low-built,  which  gives  the  place  a  rather  mean  appearance. 
The  town  is  slightly  fortified  on  the  land  side,  and  ia  protected 
towards  the  sea  by  three  forts,  built  on  as  many  small  islands  at  the 
entrance  of  the  port  The  knights  of  Malta,  during  the  time  of  their 
prosperity,  had  a  considerable  establishment  and  ^ctensive  magazines 
at  tms  port  Off  the  port  of  Agosta  the  famous  Dutch  adnrnid  De 
Ruyter,  in  command  of  the  united  Dutch  and  Spanish  fleet,  fought 
his  last  battle,  April  22, 1676 ;  he  was  defeated  oy  the  French  fleet 
under  Duquesne.  De  Ruyter  died  of  his  wounds  a  week  after  at 
S3rraou8e.  The  trade  of  Agosta  \a  in  wine,  flax,  oHve-oil,  honej^,  salt, 
and  sardines.  The  remarkable  caves  of  Timpa  are  in  its  vicmity. 
The  town  is  situated  18  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Catania,  and  12  miles  N. 
from  Syracuse  in  87**  184'  ^-  ^^i  a^  ^S*  ^^1'  ^  long*  Popuktion 
about  15,000. 

AGRA.  By  the  East  India  Charter  Act  of  1888,  the  Bengal  Pre- 
sidency was  to  be  divided  into  two,  one  of  which  was  to  take  the 
name  of  the  Agra  Presidency.  On  account  of  unforeseen  difficulties  in 
carrying  out  this  plan,  the  Company  was  permitted,  by  a  subsequent 
act  in  1885,  to  suspend  the  plan  during  pleasure :  the  district  intended 
to  form  the  Agra  Presidency  is  now  called  the  North-Western  Pro- 
vinces, and  IB  presided  over  by  a  lieutenant-governor.  We  refer, 
therefore,  to  Nobth-Westbun  pROViNeES,  and  to  the  names  of  the 
provinces  themselves — ^Aqra,  Allahabad,  Bbnares,  Delhi,  Meerut, 

ROHILCUKD. 

AGRA,  one  of  the  North-Westem  Provinces,  is  bounded  N.  by 
Delhi;  S.  by  Malwah;  E.  by  Oude  and  Allahabad;  and  W.  by 
Ajmeer.  It  lies  between  25**  35'  and  28"  18'  N.  lat  Its  length 
is  about  250  miles,  its  breadth  about  180  mUcs,  and  its  area  9059 
miles.  The  province  is  divided  into  five  districts,  viz.,  Muttra, 
Agra,  Furruckabad,  Hynpoorie,  and  Etaweh.  There  are  7254 
townships,  with  about  40  considerable  towns,  besides  villages.  The 
chief  towns  and  fortresses  are  Alvar,  Bhurtpoor,  Deeg,  Mathura 
or  Muttra,  Etaweh,  Gualior,  Gohud,  Calpy,  and  Narwar.  The 
chief  rivers  of  the  province  are  the  Ganges,  the  Jumni^  and  the 
Chumbul ;  but  the  means  of  irrigation  are  insufiicient  for  the  culti- 
vation of  rice.  North  of  the  Chumbul  the  country  is  for  the  most 
part  fiat  and  thinly  wooded ;  but  on  the  other  side  of  that  river,  and 
towards  the  north-western  quarter  of  the  province,  the  surfisuM  is 
somewhat  hilly,  and  more  plentifully  covered  with  trees.  The  vicissi- 
tudes of  temperature  are  considerable.  The  fw)il  is  in  general  well 
adapted  for  the  production  of  indigo,  sugar,  and  cotton ;  but  their 
production  was  long  impeded  by  the  levy  of  an  interior  transit  duty, 
which  in  the  case  of  raw  cotton  amounted  to  5  per  cent.,  and  if  manu- 
factured might  amount  to  17^  per  cent  These  were  abolished  in  1886. 
The  country  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  called  the  Dou-ab, 
is  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  province,  and  furmshes  all  the  above 
articles  for  export.  Horses  of  a  good  breed  are  reared.  Marble  and 
copper  are  the  chief  mineral  products.    Coarse  doth  is  manufactured 
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in  ^msiderable  quantity,  and  fine  muslins  and  silks  to  a  more  limited 
extSit  Salt  is  produced  from  brine-springs  in  Agpra»  but  i^e  richest 
and  most  numerous  of  them  are  in  Bhurtpoor,  on  the  Agra  frontier.  . 

The  population  of  so  much  of  the  province  as  belongs  to  the  British 
was  in  1849  returned  as  8,505,740.  The  revenue  is  chiefly  derived 
from  a  fixed  tax  on  the  land,  reg^ulated  every  30  years.  In  1849-50 
the  revenue  of  the  whole  of  Uie  North- Western  Provinces  was 
4,98,06,227  rupees ;  the  duty  on  imports,  exports,  &&,  was  13,46,086 
rupees ;  and  on  salt  54,82,097  rupees.  The  post-office  receipts  were 
9,87,177  rupees,  the  chfuges  8,19,911  rupees. 

The  country  north  of  Uie  Qiumbul  is  held  by  rajas  or  native  chiefs 
in  strict  alliance  with  the  British.  South  of  that  river  the  territory  is 
mostly  held  by,  or  tributary  to,  the  Mahrattas.  The  natives  are  for 
the  most  part  a  handsome  and  robust  race,  and  superior  in  these 
respects  to  the  Bengalese.  They  are  composed  of  a  mixture  of  Hindoos 
and  Mohammedans.  Hindustanee  is  the  language  used  in  common 
intercourse,  but  Persian  is  the  official  tongue,  and  is  spoken  by  the 
higher  class  of  Mohammedans. 

AQRA,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Agra,  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Jumna,  in  27**  12'  N.  lat,  78"  6'  E.  long.,  130  miles 
S.S.E.  from  Delhi,  and  880  miles  K.W.  from  Calcutta.  Agra  was 
originally  an  inconsiderable  village,  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century  it  was  much  enlaiged  by  the  emperor  Sekunder  Lody,  who 
bestowed  on  it  the  rank  of  an  imperial  citv,  and  made  it  the  capital 
of  his  dominions,  under  the  name  of  Badulghur.  Half  a  century  later 
the  city  was  further  enlarged  by  the  emperor  Akbar,  who  built  here 
an  extensive  palace,  and  again  cnanged  its  name  to  Akbarabad.  This 
city  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  the  Mogul  government  until  the  year 
1647,  when  Delhi  was  declared  the  capii^  by  the  emperor  Shkh 
Jehan,  from  which  period  the  decline  of  Agra  may  be  dated.  Shah 
Jehan,  during  his  residence  at  Akbarabad,  biult  a  most  superb  mauso- 
leum, as  the  cemetery  of  his  favourite  wife,  the  Begum  Koor-Jehan, 
about  three  miles  from  the  city.  This  building,  which  is  called  the 
Tdge-mahal,  or  Crown  of  Edifices,  is  composed  of  white  marble,  and 
is  raised  on  an  elevated  terrace  of  white  and  yellow  marble.  It  con- 
tains a  central  hall,  within  which  are  the  tombs  of  the  Begum  and  of 
Shah  Jehan  himself,  and  around  this  hall  are  several  smaller  apart- 
ments and  corridors.  This  mausoleum^  the  finest  probably  in  the 
world,  is  said  to  have  cost  750,0002.  There  is  a  college  in  Agra,  sup- 
ported by  the  government,  at  which  there  were  251  pupils  in  the  year 
1843,  four-fifms  of  whom  were  Hindoos.  The  houses  in  Agra  are 
built  of  stone,  and  are  very  lofty,  while  the  streets  are  so  narrow  as 
scarcely  to  allow  a  carriage  to  pass  through  them.  The  city  contains 
many  public  baths,  caravanserais,  and  mosques;  but  most  of  the 
principal  buildings,  especially  the  splendid  palace  of  Akbar,  are  in  a 
dilapidated  state.  Agra  was  taken  in  1784  by  the  Mahratta  chief 
Madajee  Scindia,  and  was  retained  by  him  until  1808,  when  it  was 
captured,  after  a  si^e,  by  the  forces  under  Lord  Lake.  It  is  now 
the  seat  of  British  government  for  the  province,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  as  the  most  convenient  place  for  the  seat  of  government 
for  the  whole  of  India.  During  the  last  ten  years  a  considerable 
amount  has  been  expended  by  the  government  on  public  works, 
including  several  court-houses,  record-rooms,  revenue-offices,  a  new 
burial-ground,  bridges,  and  roads.  Up  to  November,  1847,  upwards 
of  13  lacs  of  rupees  had  been  expended  on  the  road  from  Agra  to 
Bombay  alone.  The  Hindoo  inhabitants  hold  the  city  in  great  vene- 
ration, as  the  place  of  the  avatdrOf  or  incarnation,  of  Vishnu,  under 
the  name  of  Parosu  Rama. 

AGRAM,  a  fortified  town  in  the  Austrian  empire,  is  the  capital 
of  the  Crownland  of  Croatia.  It  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  about 
160  miles  nearly  due  south  from  Vienna^  within  two  miles  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  Save,  in  45"  49'  N.  lat.,  16**  4'  E.  long.,  and 
has  a  population  of  17,000.  The  city  is  prettily  situated,  partly  on 
an  eminence ;  and  conidsts  of  three  parts — ^the  royal  town,  the  epis- 
cop^  town,  and  the  quarter  called  Opatowina.  It  is  well  built,  and 
has  many  good  public  structures,  among  which  the  most  important  are 
the  palace  of  the  Landtag  or  Provincial  Diet,  the  episcopal  palace,  and 
the  cathedral,  a  fine  gothic  building.  The  last  two  stand  in  the  same 
indosure  and  are  surrounded  by  b^utiful  gardens.  Agram  gives  title 
to  a  CathoUc  bishop ;  it  has  an  academy,  an  arch-gymnaaiimi,  a  high 
grammar-school,  an  ecdesiastical  college,  an  academy  of  music,  an 
hospital,  and  a  Franciscan  convent.  The  chief  manufactures  are  £jllks 
and  porcelain ;  there  is  also  a  good  trade  in  wheat,  tobacco,  and  pigs, 
which  is  much  fieusilitated  by  the  navigation  of  the  Save.  Large  markets 
for  Croatian,  Hungarian,  and  Bosnian  produce  are  held  in  the  town. 
The  native  name  of  Agram  is  Zagrab. 

AGRETE,  ST.    [Arde'chk.] 

AGRIGENTUM,  an  ancient  city  of  Sicily,  distinguished  by  the 
magnificence  and  gigantic  size  of  its  ruins.  It  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
Aknigasy  and  by  the  Romans  Agrigentum.  It  was  situated  on  a  hill 
on  the  south-western  coast  of  Sic^y,  about  24  miles  from  the  sea,  in 
87"  17'  N.  lat,  13"  28'  E.  long.,  and  was  founded  by  a  colony  from 
Gela,  about  B.O.  582.  We  first  hear  of  it  in  connection  with  the  well- 
known  name  of  Phalaris,  the  duration  of  whose  power,  variously  stated 
by  ancient  authors,  is  placed  by  Dr.  Bentley  from  B.c.  565  to  550.  It 
seems  that  he  was  a  prince  of  considerable  ability,  who,  having  made 
himself  master  of  the  state,  like  Pisistratus  or  Dionysius^  was  called 
tyrant,  a  word  having  in  itself  no  signification  of  cruelty,  but  merely 
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expressing  the  assumption  of  unconstitutional  or  absolute  power.  He 
was  destroyed  in  a  popular  tumult,  by  a  general  attack  of  the  people 
(Cic.  '  OfL*  ii.  7),  and  after  his  death  a  democratical  government  was 
established  for  about  60  years,  during  which  we  find  in  extant  liisiory 
little  or  no  mention  of  Agrigentum,  except  that  it  rose  to  great 
prosperity  under  Alcamenes  and  Alcandrua.  (Heraclides,  PolU.  87.) 

About  the  year  B.o.  488,  we  find  Theron  ruling  the  city,  with  the 
title  of  prince  {BvwdffrnSf  Died,  xi),  known  by  two  odes  of  F^dar,  com- 
posed in  honour  of  victories  gained  by  his  chariots  in  the  Olympic 
games.  Theron  was  a  mild  and  popular  ruler.  He  reduced  Himera, 
a  town  on  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  the  tyrant  of  which,  Terillusy 
sought  help  at  Carthage,  and  gave  occasion  to  the  first  important 
attempt  of  that  city  to  extend  its  dominions  in  Sicily.  A  large  army 
of  Carthaginians  passed  over  (b.c.  480)  and  besieged  Himera,  but  was 
defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  the  combined  force  of  Agrigentum 
and  Syracuse.  A  vast  mmiber  of  prisoners  were  taken  and  made  slaves 
on  tlus  occasion,  insomuch  that  it  is  stated,  probably  with  some 
exaggeration,  that  400  fell  to  the  share  of  many  individual  dtizensi, 
and  yet  the  greatest  part  were  retained  for  the  public  use,  and 
employed  in  those  stupendous  buildings  of  which  we  still  admire  the 
remains.  Theron  died  B.O.  472,  and  Thrasydseus,  his  son,  a  man  of 
licentious  and  cruel  temper,  succeeded.  He  provoked  a  war  with 
Syracuse,  in  which  he  was  defeated,  and,  his  power  probably  being 
shaken,  he  was  expelled  by  the  Agrigentines,  who  again  estabJiBhed  a 
democracy,  which  continued  uninterruptedly  until  the  Carthaginian 
I  invasion  in  B.c.  406. 

During  thLs  period  the  city  flourished,  according  to  Diodoms,  in 
wealth  and  luxury,  such  as  no  other  state  but  Rome  itself  had 
exhibited.  Of  the  means  by  which  such  wealth  was  acquired,  we 
know  nothing,  except  that  extraordinary  fertility  is  ascribed  to  the 
soil,  and  that  the  resort  of  foreigners  makes  it  likely  that  it  was  a 
mat  commercial  depdt.  The  ntmibef  of  citizens  is  stated  by 
Diodorus  (xiii)  at  20,000,  and  of  foreigners  settled  there  180,000 
more ;  this  last  number  probably  included  slaves  as  well  as  foreigners. 
Diogenes  Laertius  (viii  2,  §  68)  makes  the  population  of  the  city 
alone  amount  to  800,000,  which  is  without  doubt  a  gross  exaggeration. 
The  period  was  not,  however,  one  of  unbroken  peace.  A  dispute  with 
a  Sikelian  chief  named  Ducetius  led  to  hostilities  which  embroiled 
the  Agrigentines  with  the  Syracusans»  who  gained  a  great  victory  ovei* 
the  Agrigentines  at  Himera  in  b.c.  446.  (Died,  xi  76,  91 ;  xiL  8.) 
When  the  Athenians  invaded  Sicily  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  (a  a 
415),  Agrigentum  remained  strictly  neuter. 

In  B.O.  406  this  prosperous  dty  was  again  attacked  by  Carthage. 
The  Agrigentines  were  supported  by  a  body  of  Italian  mercenaries, 
conunanded  by  a  Lacedsemonian,  Dexippus ;  and  a  powerful  diversion 
vras  made  from  without  by  Syracuse.  But  civil  discord  and  insubor- 
dination rendered  fruitless  a  resistance  which  for  some  time  was 
spirited,  and  might  have  been  successfrd.  The  Carthaginians 
completed  lines  of  circumvallation ;  and  when  the  place  was  reduced 
to  extremity,  by  hunger,  the  bulk  of  the  citizens  passed  the  enemies' 
lines  in  a  winter  night,  and  reached  Gela  in  safety.  The  town  was 
preserved  by  TTftmilftitr  or  Imilcon,  the  Carthaginian  general,  for 
winter  quarters,  but  razed  in  the  following  spring:  the  pictures, 
statues,  and  most  valuable  spoil  were  taken  to  Carthage,  the  rest  sold. 
The  vacant  town  and  territoiy  of  Leontium  was  given  by  the  Syracusans 
to  the  fugitives. 

The  city  never  completely  recovered  from  this  fatal  disaster,  though, 
at  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  Syracuse  and  Carthage,  Uie 
inhabitants  were  permitted  to  return,  and  to  occupy  the  dty  on 
condition  of  not  restoring  the  fortifications.  The  Agrigentines  united 
with  Dionysius  the  Elder,  when  he  declared  war  against  Carthage  in 
B.C.  397,  but  were  able  to  play  only  a  subordinate  part.  In  the 
general  settlement  of  the  afi&irs  of  Sicily  by  Timoleon,  after  his  great 
victoiy  over  the  Carthaginians  on  the  Crimissus  in  b.c.  340,  he  recolo- 
nised  Agrigentum  with  citizens  from  Velia  in  Italy,  and  has  in 
consequence  been  looked  upon  as  its  second  founder.  During  the 
peace  that  followed,  Agrigentum  again  attained  great  prosperity,  and 
became  once  more  the  rival  of  Syracuse. 

Fearing  the  ambition  of  Agathocles  of  Syracuse,  the  Agrigentines 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Geloans  and  Messenians  to  oppose 
his  power,  and  obtained  from  Sparta,  Acrotatus,  son  of  Cleomenes,  as 
their  general  Acrotatus,  however,  unfitted  for  such  a  trusty  was 
expelled,  and  the  citizens  purchased  peace  by  acknowledging  the 
supremacy  of  Syracuse  b.c.  314.  Soon  after,  in  B.c.  809,  they  made 
an  attempt  to  recover  their  ancient  power  in  Sicily,  and  for  a  time 
seemed  to  prosper,  but  desisted  from  the  attempt  in  the  second  year, 
in  consequence  of  experiencing  a  defeat  from  the  Syracusans.  (Diod. 
XX.  31,  32,  56,  62.)  After  the  death  of  Agathocles,  A^prigentum  fell 
under  the  yoke  of  Phintius,  who  assumed  the  title  of  kmg,  and  seems 
to  have  attained  great  power.  He  was  expelled,  but  at  what  date  is 
tmknown.  The  prosperity  of  the  <;ity  at  a  somewhat  later  period  is 
rendered  probable  by  a  statement  in  Diodorus  (xxii  14),  that  Pyxrhus 
received  from  the  igrigentines  18,000  foot  and  800  horse,  "equal  to 
the  Epirot  troops,"  when  they  admitted  him  into  their  city,  about 
B.C.  280.  In  the  first  Punic  war  the  state  adhered  to  Carthage,  and 
admitted  a  Carthaginian  garrison  into  the  citadel  In  B.a  262  it  was 
taken  by  the  Romans  after  a  seven  months'  siege  and  a  loss  of  30,000 
of  their  men ;  and  25,000  of  the  inhabitants  were  carried  off  into 
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Blsveiy.  At  a  later  period  of  the  war,  cc  2iS5,  the  Cartlnginian 
Keneral  Caithelo  recovered  Agrigentum  and  reduced  it  to  uhea.  At 
the  end  of  the  war  the  citf ,  which  had  in  some  degree  recovered  from 
ita  late  calamitieB,  became  subject  to  Rome,  aud  regained  Kime  of  its 
former  prosperitf .  Id  the  second  Punic  war  it  continued  faithful  to 
Rome,  but  wu  surprised  b;  Himilco,  who  made  it  the  chief  stronghold 
of  the  Caithsginians  in  Sicil;,  even  after  the  other  citiea  had  been 
reduced  b;  the  Bomana  At  length,  in  B.C.  210,  (lie  city  wa«  put  inta 
the  h»ndg  of  Uevinus  by  treochery,  and  beCKne  permanently  lubject 
to  Rome ;  but  wag  treated  with  much  favour,  so  that  it  became  one  of 
the  most  wealthy  and  populous  cities  of  Sicily,  and  a  neat  emporium 
for  the  com  trade.  (Liv.  iiT.  40  ;  iitL  iO  ;  Cicero  '  Ver.'  ii.  60,  62  ; 
iiL  43  :  iv.  33,  18.)  Under  the  Roman  empire,  and  as  long  aa  Sicily 
remained  under  the  Greek  empire,  Agrigentum  continued  to  hold  iU 
rank  aaone  oftbe  most  considerable  cities  of  the  island.  The  Saracens 
took  it  in  A.V.  827,  and  held  it  till  1086,  when  it  was  wrested  from 
them  by  Roger  Ouiacaid  the  Xorman.  For  an  account  of  the  modem 
town,  tee  Oihoebtl 

The  situation  of  Agrigentum  is  sud  to  be  one  of  the  moat  beautiful 
ih  Sidly.  "  At  the  foot  of  tlie  high  mountains  which  hound  the  plsina 
of  the  Akragas,  a  lav  ridge  of  hills  extends  &om  eut  to  west  The 
southern  side  gently  slopes  towards  the  river,  while  the  northeru  and 
western  sides  Call  much  more  steeply  towards  the  Hypsas,  which  still 
flows,  though  with  a  current  much  diminished."    (wilkins's  '  Hagna 

The  most  remarlable  objects  mentioned  by  Diodonu  in  his  account 
of  Uie  town  (liii.  82.),  are  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius;  and 
an  artificial  lake,  7  stadia,  or  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference,  aud  20 
cubits  or  30  feet  deep,  fed  constantly  by  running  strsams,  aud  well 
stocked  with  fiah,  which  were  eaten  at  the  public  entertainments ; 
the  pond  was  also  a  favourite  haunt  of  swans.  This,  before  the  time 
of  the  historian,  was  filled  with  mud,  owing  to  neglect  of  the  sub- 
terransous  sewers  and  conduits  connected  with  it,  and  turned  into 
orchard  or  garden  ground,  which  ufibrded  a  consideiable  revenue  to 
the  town.  Ue  also  mentions  the  tomb  of  Theron  as  a  considerable 
work.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  is  said  by  Diodorus  to  have  been  the 
largest  in  ths  island ;  indeed,  except  the  tismple  of  Epbesus,  it  was  the 
largest  Qrecian  building  applied  to  sacred  purposes,  Ite  dimensions,  as 
given  by  him,  are — hei^t,  exclusive  of  the  platform,  120  feet ;  length 
340;  brewlthiaO.  It  was  of  the  Doric  order,  but  apteral,  that  is,  it 
had  no  external  portioo,  the  interval  between  the  columns  being 
filled  up  by  wall.  The  columns  are  engaged,  that  is,  httle  mure  than 
half  their  mass  projects  from  the  widl  The  ciroumfereuce  of  the 
external  and  visiUe  part  is  20  feet,  the  diameter  ISfoet  The  echinus 
of  each  (that  is,the  swelling  part  of  the  capital)  was  formed  by  two  stones, 
each  a  quarter  of  the  whole  capital,  had  the  pillar  been  disengaged.  Two 
of  them  at  least  remain,  each  weighing  {by  computation  we  presume) 
21 4  tons.  These  enormous  masses  were  raised  to  the  height  of  TO  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  fiutinga  of  the  columns  are  wide  enough  to 
contain  a  nun's  body.  Whan  the  town  was  first  taken  by  the  Cuiha- 
ginians,  the  temple  was  completed  except  the  roof,  and  this  deficiency 
was  never  supplied.  On  the  eastern  pedjmeot  was  sculptured  the  War 
of  the  Qiante :  on  the  western,  the  Siege  of  Troy.  Within,  the  temple 
was  divided  into  what  we  may  call  a  nave  and  two  aisles;  and  the 
height  of  the  nave  was  18  feet  mere  than  the  height  of  the  nave  of  St. 
Paul's,  in  London,  and  ite  breadth  2  feet  2  inches  greater.  The  walls  of 
ths  interior  were  strengthened  by  massive  pilaaton,  supporting  an  entab- 
lature upon  which  stood  a  row  of  Atlantes,  as  the  Oreeks  ulled  male 
figures  when  thus  applied.  These  colosaal  figures  were  about  25  feet 
high,  and  supported  an  upper  entablature,  which  rose  about  110  feet 
above  the  fioor  of  the  temple.  The  style  uf  the  sculpture  approachea 
that  of  the  .^ginetan  marbles;  the  giante  must,  however,  be  con- 
uderabiy  later  in  date.  Fazellus  says,  that  "one  part  connected 
with  tturee  giante  and  some  columns  wsa  long  standing,  but  fell, 
December  B,  1301,  and  the  common  people  stilt  call  the  spot  the 
PaUce  of  the  QiantS." 

Of  this  splendid  building,  with  the  eicepUon  of  the  basement, 
scarcely  one  stone  remiuns  upon  another.  Traces  of  the  walls,  however, 
have  been  discovered  by  excavation,  enough  to  enable  the  arciiitect  to 
determine  the  ground-plan  with  accuracy.  Not  a  single  column 
remains  standing  but  two  capitals  are  still  visible  on  the  ground, 
(one  with  a  portion  cf  the  entablature  attached),  which  excite  ths 
wonder  of  the  viidtor  by  their  gigantic  size. 

At  the  9.E.  angle  of  the  ancient  city  stand  the  remains  of  a  temple, 
formerly  dedicated  to  Juno  Lucina.  Farther  to  the  west,  stands  the 
Temple  of  Conoord,  in  better  preservation,  owing  to  ite  havirjg  been 
converted  into  a  Christian  church.  It  was  restored  according  to 
original  desigzi,  by  FertUnand  IV.,  king  of  Naples.  The  portii 
perfect,  and  tlie  columns  are  in  good  preservation.  Both  these  temples 
are  of  Uie  Done  order,  and  nearly  of  the  same  size  and  plan ;  they  date 
most  probably  from  the  5th  century,  8.C.,  the  most  flourishing  period 
of  tlie  history  of  Agrigentum.  Both  are  peripteral,  or  surrounded  by 
a  portico,  consisting  in  eech  of  6  columns  in  front  and  13  on  each  sidt^ 
aod  their  dimensionB  are  about  the  same — length  124  feet,  breadth  54. 
They  are  situated  on  the  immediate  edge  of  an  abrupt  rock,  and  form 
most  striking  objects  from  the  plain  below.  The  following  view  of 
them  is  taken  from  Wilkins's  'M^ia  Qrecia.'  Of  the  Temple  of 
Herculeit,  which  had  IS  columns  in  the  side  and  Q  in  front,  and  was 
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the  largest  of  the  temples  remaining  after  that  of  Zeus,  above  desci^fedi 
but  one  pillar  remains;  of  that  of  .^sculapius,  onlythree.  The  aj^aof 
the  fish-pond  is  stjll  visible ;  it  is  now  agarden,  as  in  the  time  of  Diodorus. 
Other  remains  of  antiquity  exist,  and  among  them,  one  is  said  to  be  the 
tomb  of  Theron.  Many  painted  vases  of  bwutiful  workmanship  have 
been  found  in  the  tomiie.  A  saroopbagus,  on  which  the  story  of  Fhradr* 
and  HippolytUB  is  sculptured,  is  preserved  fn  the  Cathedral  of  Oirgentl. 
Under  the  hiU  on  which  the  modem  cit^  steads  are  extensive  catacombs,  . 
referred  by  some  to  the  ancient  Sicamans. 


Koinl  or  /.(Tlitatum. 

Many  stories  of  the  extraordinary  wealth  and  profuseness  of  the 
Agrigentines  are  told,  which  are  not  without  interest ;  they  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  pithy  observation  of  Empedocles,  himself  a  native 
of  the  city,  that  "  the  Agrigentines  built  as  if  they  were  to  live  for 
ever,  and  feasted  as  if  they  were  to  die  on  the  morrow."  The  town 
was  mainly  indebted  for  ite  great  wealth  to  the  extraordinary  fertility 
of  ite  territory  in  com,  wine,  and  oil,  for  which  the  adjacent  country  is 
still  distinguished.     The  soil  was  cultivated  by  slaves. 

The  port  of  Agrigentum  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Akrtgas,  which 
river  received  the  Hypsas  a  little  below  the  south  wall  of  the  city. 
The  Akragas  flowed  along  the  eastern  side,  the  Hypsas  along  the 
western  aide  of  the  hill  on  which  the  city  stood. 

AHANTA,  the  name  of  a  small  district  lying  along  the  Gold  Coast, 
m  Africa,  which  is.  Lke  the  whole  of  the  Qold  Coast,  subject  to  the 
sovereign  of  Asbantoe.  In  Bowdich's  map  it  occupies  the  space  along 
the  coast  lying  between  8°  and  2'  10'  W.  long,  and  ite  breadth  from 
north  to  south  Is  very  inconsiderable.  On  the  west  of  it  is  the  river 
which  the  Portuguese  call  Ancoba,  and  the  natives  Seenna,  beyond 
which  is  the  district  called  Amanahea ;  to  the  north  is  Waraa  ;  and  to 
the  east  are  the  districte  of  Assin  and  Fantee,  from  which  it  is  divided 
by  the  river  Pcaar  or  Boosempro.  Ahonte  is  itself  divided  into  three 
districts,  Amanfoo,  Adoom,  and  Fobo.  Ite  chief  town  is  Boossooa.  At 
the  town  of  Succondee,  on  the  coast,  there  used  to  be  an  English  settle- 
ment, but  it  has  been  abandoned.  There  are  also  two  or  three  Dutch 
trading  forts  along  the  coast.  The  principal  projection  of  the  coast  is 
Cape  Thr«e  Pomta.  The  district  of  Amanfoo  is  steted  by  Bowdich  to 
abound  in  fine  gold.     (Bowdich's  Atiuion  lo  AAanttt,  p.  216.  Ac) 

AHHEDABAD,  a  fortified  city,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Suber- 
matty,  in  23°  1'  N.  lat,  72°  36'  R  long  ;  321  miles  N.  by  W.  from 
Bombay,  and  1234  miles  W.  from  Calcutta.  It  has  in  a  disbict  of  the 
same  name  in  the  province  of  Qujent,  or  Giuerat,  and  presidency  of 
Bombay.  This  city  is  of  great  antiquity ;  it  was  formerly  the  Moham- 
medan capital  of  the  province,  and  was  celebrated  as  well  for  the 
number  and  beauty  of  ite  religious  and  other  pubhc  buildings,  as  for 
the  extent  of  ite  commerce  and  manufactures.  This  prosperity  it  lust 
under  the  sway  of  the  Hahistta  chieftains,  who  ruined  it  by  exacting 
enormous  duties  and  taxes.  The  East  India  Company  came  into 
posBsssion  of  the  city  in  IBIS,  and  has  restored  to  some  extent  ite 
former  prosperity  by  a  more  liberal  policy.  The  pooulatiau  exceeds 
100,000.  There  is  a  government  school,  which,  with  five  others  in 
the  same  collectorate  or  district,  had  413  pupils  in  1842  ;  and  in  the 
same  year  the  pupils  in  the  native  schools  amounted  to  66T4. 

AHMEDNUQOUR,  a  strongly  fortified  city  in  the  province  of 
Aurungabad,  in  the  pr«sidency  of  Bombay,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Seena,  a  feeder  of  the  Kistna,  in  19°  5'  N.  laL,  74°  53'  E. 
long, ;  about  1:1  miles  K  by  N.  firom  Bombay,  and  1119  miles  W.S.W. 
fiom  Calcutta. 

This  city  was  founded  in  14S3  by  Ahmed  Nizam  Shah,  who  naidde 
here  until  his  death  in  1508.  After  a  seriee  of  revolutiana,  Ahmed- 
nuggur  in  1634  became  a  part  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and  so  continued 
,  until  the  death  of  Auiungiebe  in  1707.    It  was  then  seiied  by  the 
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MalSattaSy  and  remained  under  the  dominion  of  the  Peehwa  until 
1797.  In  that  year  the  dty,  together  with  the  auzrounding  district^ 
was  captured  by  Dowlut  Row  Sdndia,  from  whom  it  waa  wrested  by 
Qenend  Welleeley  in  1803,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  shortly 
after  was  restored  to  the  Peshwa.  Ahmednuggur  has  since  reyerted 
to  the  possession  of  the  Company,  and  is  now  the  head  station  of  a 
^  civil,  military,  and  judicial  establii^unent  of  Europeans. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  dty  stands  a  fort  of  an  oyal  shape, 
one  mile  in  circumference,  built  of  stone,  and  flanked  by  numerous 
round  towers.  The  dty  is  also  sxirrounded  by  stone  walla.  It  contains 
a  handsome  square  or  market-place,  and  numerous  well-built  streets. 
The  palace  of  the  former  sultans  is  a  massy  pile  of  building,  surrounded 
by  a  broad  moat  faced  by  solid  masonry.  The  fortress  is  altogether 
one  of  the  strongest  in  India :  the  population  is  about  20,000.  In 
the  district  of  wluch  Ahmednuggur  is  the  diief  town,  there  were  16 
goyemment  schools  in  1842,  with  1248  pupils,  and  4708  in  the  native 
schools. 

AHUN.    [Cbbuse.] 

AHWAZ,  or  AHWuZ,a  town  in  Persia,  is  situated  about  100  miles 
N.R  from  Bassorah,  and  48  miles  S.  from  Shuster,  near  Uie  left  bank  of 
the  Earun,  which  falls  into  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gull  The  name  of 
Ahwaz  occurs  early  in  the  annals  of  Islam,  but  the  date  of  its 
foundation  is  unknown.  It  was  probably  founded  by  the  first  khalifs 
of  the  Ommiade  dynasty;  or  perhaps  these  monarchs  raised  an 
insignificant  town  to  its  subsequent  splendour.  The  zenith  of  its 
prosperity  was  attained  under  the  earlier  khalifs  of  the  house  of 
Abbas,  nor  did  it  long  survive  their  falL  Although  the  architectural 
decorations  of  the  ruins  of  Ahwaz  are  Moslem,  bearing  Arabic 
inscriptions  in  the  early  Cufic  character,  some  intaglios  on  camelian 
or  oriental  onyx,  brought  from  thence,  are  of  a  higher  antiquity  than 
Mohammed.  The  city  of  Ahwaz  stood  on  both  banks  of  the  Karun 
(SI*"  20^  N.  lat,  48**  50'  E.  long.),  in  a  flat  oountry,  now  uncultivated 
and  abandoned  by  its  former  inhabitants  to  rapadous  animals  and 
hordes  of  ferocious  Arabs,  who  occasionally  pitch  their  flying  camps 
here,  when  in  search  of  pasturage  or  plunder.  The  modem  town  of 
Ahwaz  occupies  but  a  small  portion  or  the  site  of  the  old  dty,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Karun,  and  exhibits  a  mean  and  solitary  appearance 
when  contrasted  with  the  immense  nuuBs  of  ruins.  Its  houses  are 
almost  entirely  built  of  stone  brought  from  the  ruins,  and  it  can  only 
boast  of  one  decent  building,  a  mosque,  apparently  modem.  The 
population  probably  does  not  exceed  1600.  Considerable  remains 
exist  of  the  ound,  or  dyke,  that  was  thrown  across  the  river,  chiefly 
if  not  entirely,  to  favour  irrigation,  by  thus  making  a  head  of  water. 
A  part  of  this  stone  wall  is  still  stancUng,  remarkaSle  for  its  state  of 
preservation ;  it  is  in  many  places  10  feet  high,  and  nearly  as  many 
in  breadth ;  while  it  extends  upwards  of  100  feet  in  length,  without 
any  intermediate  breach.  Many  single  blocks  in  it  are  of  enormous 
size.  The  river  dashes  over  the  bund  with  great  violence,  and  the 
sound  of  the  fall  is  heard  for  a  considerable  distance.  Boats  of  every 
description  are  obliged  to  unload  previous  to  an  attempt  at  passing 
over,  and  even  then  the  passage  is  attended  with  much  danger,  and* 
they  are  freauently  swamped.  The  river  is  160  yards  in  breadth  at 
each  side  of  the  dyke,  and  of  great  depth.  Below  the  town  it 
becomes  shallower,  owing  to  the  great  mass  of  masonry  under  the 
surface.  Towards  the  south  end  of  the  town  there  are  several 
singular  cavities,  and  a  few  water^miUs  erected  between  the  rocks. 
Behind  them  are  the  remains  of  a  bridge,  and  here  too  commences 
the  mass  of  ruins,  extending  at  least  10  or  12  miles  in  a  south- 
easterly  direction,  while  their  greatest  breadth  covers  about  half 
that  space.  About  a  mile  to  the  east,  separated  by  a  deep  ravine, 
stands  an  immense  pile  of  materials,  consisting  of  bricks,  stone^  and 
tile  of  various  colours.  The  Arabs  call  it  kasr,  or  palace.  The  height 
is  at  the  lowest  estimate  150  feet  above  the  plain.  At  its  base  the 
cameVs  thorn  is  plentiful,  which,  by  its  green  appearance,  relieves 
the  landscape  from  the  general  gloom  of  sterility  and  dreuiness. 
The  kasr  is  about  8  miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  About 
half  a  mile  N.  W.  from  the  kasr  is  a  circular  mound  measuring  200 
yards.  At  its  base  a  wall  of  masonry  may  be  traced  for  21  feet^  the 
noe  of  which  is  perfect  and  unbroken,  and  appears  to  have  been  the 
front  of  some  building.  To  this  mound  is  joined  another  ruined 
heap,  covered  with  fragments  of  glazed  tile,  a  coarse  kind  of  crystal| 
pieces  of  alabaster,  and  bits  of  glass. 

The  ruins  of  Ahwaz  extend  also  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  in  a 
northerly  direction,  exhibiting  the  same  appearance  as  the  mounds  on 
the  left  bank,  but  less  in  magnitude.  Ahwaz  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  much  lower  in  antiquity  than  dther  Babylon,  Persepolis,  or 
Susa.  Alexander  navigated  the  Earun,  but  his  historians  do  not 
mention  Ahwaz.    (  Tranaac.  of  the  London  Asiatic  Soc,,  voL  ii) 

AI,  or  AY.    [Mabnb.] 

AIASALUCK^  a  small  village  of  Asia  Minor,  situated  on  an  isolated 
hill  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Little  Mendere,'  the  ancient  Cayster,  at 
a  distance  of  36  miles  south  ftom  Smynuu  The  summit  of  the  hill  is 
crowned  with  a  ruined  castle,  and  its  sides  are  in  part  covered  with 
the  remains  of  the  Turkish  town  which  rose  into  existence  after  the 
destruction  of  Ephesus.  These  remains  include  portions  of  a  Byzan- 
tine church,  part  of  the  walls  of  the  town,  an  aqueduct  built  of  andent 
fkagments  from  Ephesus,  and  a  marble  mosque  supported  on  four 
gigantic  pillaiB  of  granite^  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  temple  of 


Diana.    The  remains  of  Ephesus  are  2  miles  to  the  S.  W.  of  Aiasaladc 
[EpmsBUB.]    ( Hamilton's  Maearchea  in  Asia  Minor.) 

AIGLE,  h\    [Obkb.] 

AIGUEPERSE.    [PuT-DE-Ddioc] 

AIGUES-MORTES.    [Gabd.] 

AIGUILLON.    [LoT-BT-GABONinE.1 

AIN,  a  department  in  the  east  of  France  formed  out  of  the  old 
districts  of  Bresse,  Bugey,  Valromey,  and  Dombes,  is  bounded  N.  by 
the  departments  of  Sadne-et-Loire  and  Jura,  E.  by  Switzerland  and 
Savoy,  S.  by  the  department  of  Is^re,  and  W.  by  those  of  Rhdne  and 
Sa6ne-et-Loire.  ItUes  between  45*"  35'  and  46**  80'  N.  Ut,  4**  40^  and 
6**  55'  E.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  54  miles ;  the 
average  wi^Si  from  east  to  west  is  52  miles.  The  area  of  the  department 
is  2224  square  miles.  The  population  in  1851  was  872,939,  which 
gives  166*34  to  the  square  mile,  being  8'87  below  the  average  per 
square  nule  for  the  whole  of  France. 

hydrography    and    Communicaiiona. — ^The    department    belongs 
entirely  to  tiie  basin  of  the  Rhdne,  which  river  forms  the  eastern  and 
southern  boundary,  and  is  navigated  by  small  steamers  from  Seyssel 
downwards.    The  Sa6ne  forms  uie  boundaiy  on  the  west  and  is  also 
navigated  by  steamers.    The  department  takes  its  name  from  the 
river  Ain,  the  andent  J)anu$  or  Idanu$,  which  runs  S.  "bj  W.  thxx>ugh 
the  centre  of  tiie  department^  and  divides  it  into  two  very  nearly 
equal  parts.    The  Ain  originates  in  several  streams  that  descend  lh>m 
the  Jura  moxmtains,  and  imite  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  town  of 
Nozeroy  in  the  east  of  the  department  of  Jura.    The  prindpal  source 
is  a  natural  reservoir  in  an  angle  formed  by  two  lofty  momitiuna  whose 
sides  rise  vertically  over  it.    The  river  runs  at  first  for  a  few  miles  in 
a  very  narrow  gorge  ^m  which  it  escapes  by  a  fedl  of  52  feet^  and,  at 
times  of  flood,  188  feet  in  width.    Below  this  point  the  river  continues 
to  run  with  great  rapidity  in  a  confined  and  rocky  bed,  and  forms 
above  20  rapids  before  it  reaches  Port-de-la-Seez.    Here  the  river 
springs  down  more  than  50  feet  at  one  botmd,  to  a  lower  bed,  in  a 
magnificent  sheet  above  300  feet   in  width,    forming  one  of  the 
grandest  waterfalls  in  Europe.    The  general  course  of  the  river  is-S. 
by  W.    After  running  about  40  miles,  it  forms  the  boundary  for  a 
short  distance  between  the  departments  of  Jura  and  Ain.    Through  the 
latter  it  flows  between  steep  banks  in  a  deep  bed,  and  still  with  great 
rapidity,  for  above  40  miles  farther,  and  enters  the  Bhdne  on  the 
southern  boundary  at  a  distance  of  20  miles  E.  by  N.  from  the  city 
of  Lyon. 

The  basin  of  the  Ain  is  extremely  naxrow,  especially  that  portion 
of  it  which  is  in  this  department.  Its  rapid  waters  are  turned  off  in 
a  vast  number  of  places  mto  mill-raoes,  in  order  to  drive  the  machinery 
of  the  numerous  saw-mills  and  oom-mills  on  its  banks.  Vast  quantities 
of  deals,  fire-wood,  and  timber,  induding  oak  for  the  French  navy, 
are  floated  down  in  rafts  from  the  mountain-forests  to  Lyon.  Many 
boats  also  are  built  along  its  banks  and  floated  down  empty  to  Lyon 
for  sale,  where  they  may  be  seen  plying  on  the  Rhdne  and  tibe  Sa6ne. 
No  artides  can  be  conveyed  up  this  river,  owing  to  the  force  of  the 
current,  which  has  a  faH  of  eight  feet  per  mile ;  and  the  number  of 
mill-races  and  ^e  height  and  steepness  of  the  banks,  prevent  the 
formation  of  sluices  and  a  towing-path. 

The  principal  feeders  of  the  Am  on  the  right  bank  are  the  Valouse 
and  the  Suran ;  on  the  left  bank  the  Bienne,  the  Oignon,  and  the 
Albarine.  Of  these  only  the  Suran  and  the  Albarine  are. in  this 
department,  the  former  joining  the  Ain  near  Pont-d' Ain,  the  latter  a 
few  miles  lower  down,  after  draining  the  country  about  St.  Rambert 

To  the  west  of  the  Ain,  and  not  far  from  the  heights  that  form  its 
right  bank,  rise  several  small  rivers— the  Reyssouse,  the  Veyle,  and 
the  Cl^ilaronne— which  flow  N.W.  to  the  Sadne  on  the  western  border 
of  the  department.  The  Reyssouse  passes  the  towns  of  Bourg  and 
Pont-de-Vaux,  whence  there  is  a  short  canal  to  the  SaAne.  The  v  eyle 
flows  a  little  to  the  west  of  Bouxg,  and  passing  Pont-de-Veyle  enters 
the  SaAne  Just  below  MAcon,  the  capital  of  Sadne-et-Loire.  The 
Chalaronne  joins  the  Sadne  bdow  Thoisaey.  The  Seille  flows  for 
three  or  four  miles  along  the  northern  boimdaiy  of  the  department 
before  it  enters  the  SaAne. 

From  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  southward  extension  of  the  Jura 
Mountains,  which  forms  the  watershed  between  the  Ain  and  the  RhAne, 
the  streams  all  flow  S.S.E.  towards  the  right  bank  of  the  latter.  Of 
these  the  V alserine,  a  mountain-torrent  flowing  from  the  department  of 
Jura  through  a  wild  and  picturesque  glen,  in  which  it  forms,  when 
fall  of  water,  many  beautiful  cascades,  enters  the  RhAne  at  Bellegarde. 

The  department  as  yet  possesses  no  railroads,  but  the  Lyon-(leneva 
line  now  in  progress  traverses  the  south  and  east  of  the  department 
passing  St  Rambert,  whence  a  branch  line  through  Boui*g  will  join  at 
MAcon  the  Lyon-Orleans  line,  which  runs  close  to  the  western  boundary 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  SaAne.  It  is  traversed  in  various  directions 
by  6  state*  and  16  departmental  roads.  The  most  important  of  these 
are — ^the  road  from  Lyon  to  Geneva,  the  road  from  Lyon  to  Besanfon, 
and  the  road  from  M&con  to  Bourg.  The  road  from  Lyon  to  Geneva 
nms  up  the  right  bank  of  the  RhAne ;  it  passes,  a  Uttle  south  of 
Belley,  the  fort  of  Pierre-Ch&tel,  which  is  built  on  a  rock  between 
400  and  500  feet  high,  and  comifaands  the  passage  of  the  river  bet  jreen 
Savoy  and  France.     The  RhAne  here  flows  in  rapids  throu^  a 

•  The  state  roadi,  formerly  called  royal  roads,  are  kept  in  repair  by  the  State ; 
the  departmental  roads  are  repaired  at  the  ooet  of  the  department. 
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narrow  rocky  goi^e,  which  is  spanned  by  a  8uspen<?ion-bn(lgc.  Higher 
up  above  Bellegarde  and  the  Perte-du-Khdne  (which  will  be  noticed 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  article),  the  road  passes  along  the  defile 
between  the  Jura  Mountains  and  the  Rh6ne,  which  is  described  by 
Julius  Csesar  in  the  first  book  of  his  *  Commentaries.'  In  the  centre 
of  the  defile,  on  a  high  projecting  rock,  stands  the  strong  Fort  de 
rCcluse,  partly  destroyed  by  the  Austrians  in  1814,  but  since  repaired. 
The  road  enters  the  fortress  by  one  drawbridge  and  leaves  it  by 
another. 

Surface, — The  eastern  division  of  the  department,  or  that  situated 
between  the  Ain  and  the  Rh6ne,  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  high 
mountain-ranges,  which  form  the  southern  extremity  of  the  system 
of  the  Jura  Mountains.  These  ranges  run  nearly  parallel  to  one 
another  from  north  to  south,  where  &ey  terminate  in  bold  bluffs  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhdne,  which  river  separates  them  from  the 
Mont-du-G!hat  and  other  offshoots  of  the  Alps  of  Savoy.  The  valleys 
between  these  moimtains  are  narrow,  deep,  and  furrowed  by  rapid 
torrents.  The  mountain-slopes  are  steep,  in  some  places  naked  and 
pezx)endicular  rock ;  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  clothed  in  the 
open  season  with  pastures.  Forests  chiefly  of  fir  crown  the  high 
mountains.  In  the  more  northern  part  of  this  region  there  is  but 
little  land  fit  for  tillage;  some  of  the  lowest  slopes  in.  favourable 
positions  are  planted  wil^  vinea  As  the  mountams  i^proach  the 
Rhdne,  however,  they  dimitii«h  in  height  and  become  lees  rugged  in 
siuface ;  the  valleys  open  out  wider  and  there  is  a  considerable  breadth 
of  land  in  hill  and  dale,  yielding  com  of  all  sorts,  fruits,  pulse,  and  no 
inconsiderable  quantity  of  wine. 

The  most  northern  part  of  this  eastern  division  of  the  department, 
forming  the  arrondissement  of  Nantua,  resembles  Switzerland  on  a 
small  scale.  The  high  mountains ;  the  deep  winding  valleys ;  huge 
chasms  in  the  rocks,  displaying  the  component  strata  of  the  mountains ; 
the  strong-built  chalets,  part  daiiy  part  cow-house,  roofed  with  strong 
planks,  and  situated  in  the  centre  of  wide  fields  of  mountain-pasture, 
which  are  inclosed  with  walls  of  dry  stone ;  the  cattle,  the  sheep,  the 
goats,  the  majestic  solitude,  the  brawling  river,  and  the  foaming 
cataract,  are  all  here.  Nor  are  alpine  lakes  wanting,  the  largest  of 
which  is  that  of  Nantua,  nearly  two  miles  long,  half  a  mile  wide,  and 
1574  feet  above  the  sesrlevel.  The  whole  of  this  eastern  division  forms 
the  old  province  of  Bugey,  which  is  now  comprised  in  the  arron- 
dissementa  of  Nantua  and  Belley. 

The  northern  part  of  the  district  between  the  Ain  and  the  Sa6ne 
constitutes  the  arrondissement  of  Bouxig,  formed  out  of  the  old 
province  of  Bresse.  It  consists  of  two  distinctly-marked  regions 
formerly  called  and  indeed  still  commonly  spoken  of  as  Upper  and 
Lower  Bresse.  Upper  Bresse,  the  more  northern  and  eastern  r^on, 
is  covered  with  tne  lower  offshoots  of  the  Jura  Mountains,  which 
stretch  for  several  miles  along  the  Ain  and  the  Suran,  and  form  the 
watershed  between  them  and  the  feeders  of  the  Sadne  above  mentioned. 
The  principal  range  of  these  hills  is  called  Bevdremont,  which  has 
also  sometimes  given  its  name  to  the  whole  district  Lower  Bresse  is 
a  level  district  extending  west  of  Upper  Bresse  to  the  Sadne ;  it  has 
a  fertile  well-cultivated  soil,  and  yields  good  crops  of  wheats  rye, 
barley,  maise,  hemp,  pulse,  ftc.  Along  the  Sadne  and  its  feeders  there 
is  fine  meadow  and  grass  land.  In  Upper  Bresse,  whidi  is  more  of  a 
pastoral  character,  the  slopes  of  the  hills  are  mostly  planted  with  vines. 
The  southern  part  of  the  western  division  of  the  department  is  a 
portion  of  the  old  principality  of  Dombes,  and  now  forms  the 
arrondissement  of  Trevoux.  Its  general  surface  is  a  dead  flat  covered 
with  a  vegetable  soil  resting  on  compact  clay.  In  such  a  district, 
without  artificial  drainage  and  a  natural  slope,  the  runs  are  sure  to 
lie  on  the  surface,  and  to  form  marshes  and  ponds  if  not  lakes. 
Accordingly  the  number  of  ponds  is  here  very  great,  covering  a  total 
area  of  above  50,000  acres.  They  are  not  all  natural,  however ;  many  of 
them  are  formed  artificially,  which  is  easily  done  ftoxa  the  nature  of 
the  ground  ;  for  on  this  flat  district  there  are  numerous  little 
hillocks  at  no  great  distance  from,  each  other,  and  to  form  a  pond  it  is 
only  necessary  to  join  two  or  more  adjacent  hillocks  by  a  danf  or 
dyke.  These  ponds  are  of  great  value ;  they  are  used  as  fish-farms. 
The  system  pursued  is  this : — At  the  close  of  autunm  a  pond  is  stocked 
with  spawn  or  fish,  which  are  allowed  to  remain  in  it  for  two  years ; 
during  the  winter  and  early  spring  following  of  the  third  year,  the 
dyke  is  opened,  the  waters  let  off,  and  the  fiah  taken  and  sold.  The 
emptied  pond  is  then  sowed  with  barley,  or  more  generally  with 
oats,  sometimes  with  wheat ;  and  after  the  crop  is  gathered,  the  dam 
is  repaired,  and  the  pond  again  stocked  with  fish.  By  this  system 
a  pond  of  20  acres  is  said  to  yield  at  each  fishing-harvest  a  return  of 
about  1000'  francs,  or  40^  sterling,  a  satisfactoiy  return  from  what 
would  otherwise  be  only  a  sour  marsh.  But  the  whole  of  this  marshy 
district  is  extremely  unhealthy,  thinly  peopled,  and  in  summer 
infested  by  swarms  of  mosquitoes,  whidi  the  French  call  '  cousins.' 
Between  the  marshes  and  the  Sadne  a  zone  of  considerable  breadth 
intervenes,  thickly  peopled  and  covered  with  soil  of  superior  quality, 
which  is  well  cultivated  and  yields  com,  wine,  hay,  and  rich  pastures. 
The  total  amount  of  the  com  crops,  however,  falls  short  of  the 
consumption  both  in  this  arrondissement  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
department  except  Bresse. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  variable.    In  the  marshy  district  just 
described  it  is  very  damp,  and  the  atmosphere  for  the  greater  part  of 
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the  year  is  loaded  witii  thick  unhealthy  fogs,  which  also  affect  the 
adjacent  districts.  The  total  annual  rain-fall  on  every  inch  of  surface 
in  this  region  exceeds  47  inches,  which  is  double  of  the  fall  at  Paris. 
The  Bresse  district  has  a  good  and  healthy  climate.  In  winter  snow 
falls  frequently  to  the  west  of  the  Ain,  but  except  on  the  Rev&remont 
hills  it  seldom  lies  more  than  a  few  days.  To  the  east  of  the  Ain  the 
climate  is  cold,  but  healthy,  and  the  winters  are  long.  From  October 
to  April  the  ground  is  deeply  covered  with  snow ;  throughout  most 
of  the  year  the  atmosphere  in  this  part  is  perfectly  clear  and  free 
from  clouds.  The  whole  department  suffers  fr^m  cold  north  winds, 
which  prevail^  especially  in  the  mountain-region,  from  December  to 
March,  and  sometimes  even  to  May,  when  they  are  accompanied  by 
late  frosts,  very  injurious  to  the  young  crops. 

Produce. — ^The  agricultural  products  are  com,  potatoes,  wine,  frnits, 
hay,  some  hemp  and  flax,  ko.  Edible  chestnuts  are  grown  in  large 
quantities.  In  the  arrondissement  of  Belley,  black  truffles  are  found, 
which  are  highlv  esteemed;  and  the  mulberry  is  grown  for  the 
production  of  silk.  Bees  are  very  generally  kept ;  and  vast  numbers 
of  poultry,  hogs,  and  cattle  are  reared  and  fatted  in  the  Bresse 
country  ror  the  Lyon  market  The  department  was  formerly  famous 
for  its  saddle-horses,  but  the  breed  has  degenerated.  Great  attention 
is  paid  in  the  east  of  the  department  to  the  rearing  of  sheep,  which 
are  veiy  numerous.  An  association  at  Naz,  near  Gex,  keeps  up  a 
flock  01  about  8000  merinos,  and  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
improvement  of  the  native  sheep.  The  department  supplies  to 
commerce  about  400,000  lbs.  of  wool  annually.  Qoaia  also  are 
niunerous.  Oxen  and  mules  are  used  in  the  plough.  Fir,  beech,  and 
oak  are  the  common  forest-trees.  Bears,  wolves,  K>xes,  wild  cats,  and 
occasionally  wild  boars,  are  met  with  in  the  forests.  Among  wild 
aquatic  birds  are  swans,  cranes,  ducks,  geese,  herons,  storks,  and 
cormorants. 

Among  the  mineral  products  are  iron,  some  traces  of  copper, 
marble,  alabaster,  transparent  spar,  lithographic  stone,  marl,  potters' 
clay,  fine  building  stone,  which  is  extensively  worked  at  Villebois,  and 
asphalte,  or  mineral  pitch,  of  which  there  is  a  basin  of  great  extent 
between  Seyssel,  Forinle-rEcluse,  and  ChatilIon-de-Mic^ll&  Vast 
quantities  of  asphalte  are  used  in  France  for  making  pavements  and 
footpaths  in  towns.  Some  peat  is  dug  for  fuel  in  the  districts  of  the 
marshes. 

Of  manufacturing  industry  there  is  little.  Some  good  flaxen  and 
hempen  fabrics  are  made ;  also  coarse  woollen  cloth  for  soldiers' 
clothes,  and  paper.  In  the  arrondissement  of  Nantua  a  large  quantity 
of  cheese  is  made  in  the  chalets  during  the  summer  excursion  of  the 
cattle  to  the  mountain-pastures.  Here  also  are  some  cotton  and  silk 
mills,  and  a  good  deal  of  watch  and  clock  work  is  turned  out  Other 
articles  of  manufacture  are  tiles,  leather,  bricks,  pottery ;  silk,  cotton, 
and  woollen  yams ;  hom-combs,  cutleiy  of  an  inferior  description,  kc 
Perhaps  the  most  important  industrial  establishments  of  the  depart- 
ment are  its  com  and  saw  mills,  almost  all  of  which  are  worked 
by  the  abundant  water-power  of  its  rivers.  At  St-Laurent  on  the 
Sa6ne  there  is  an  iron-fqundzy,  a  steam  flour-mill,  and  an  establish- 
ment for  the  manufacture  of  steam  machinery. 

The  department  being  more  agricultural  than  industrial,  its  com- 
merce lies  rather  among  the  raw  products  of  the  farm  than  the  wares 
of  the  workshop  or  the  factory.  Com,  wine,  cattle,  pigs,  poultry, 
fish,  firewood,  deals,  oak  planks,  timber,  cheese,  wool,  and  asphalto 
are  the  principal  items  of  its  commerce.  The  transit  trade  between 
Strasbourg  and  Marseille,  and  between  Geneva  and  Bordeaux,  is  of 
some  importance.  The  principal  oom-markets  of  the  department  are 
those  of  Bouig,  and  St-Laurent  From  the  mountainous  districts 
there  is  a  large  emigration  of  hemp-dressers,  turners,  and  hawkers  of 
wooden  vessels  during  the  winter  months  to  the  neighbouring 
department 

JHviiUma  and  Towns. — The  department  is  divided  into  five  arron- 
dissements  which,  with  their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  as 
follow : — 


ArrondiMements. 

Cantoiui. 

Oommunes. 

Population  in  1851. 

1.  Bourir    . 

2.  Belley        .        .    . 
8.  Nantua  . 

4.  Gex  .        .        .     . 

5.  Tr^oux. 

Total        .    . 

10 
9 
6. 
S 
7 

121 

112 

73 

29 

111 

126,093 
83,626 
53,759 
22,885 
86,626 

85 

446 

872,939 

The  first  arrondissement  is  named  from  Bouro,  the  capital  formerly 
of  Bresse,  and  now  of  the  whole  department  of  Ain.  Joag^f  situated 
on  and  round  a  small  eminence  in  the  plain  of  Lower  Bresse,  16 
miles  N.W.  from  Bouig;  consists  of  two  adjacent  villages — ^Bag^ 
la-Ville,  and  Bag^-le-Ch&tel — which  have  a  united  population  of  2936. 
Linen,  pottery,  woollen  yam,  tiles,  and  leather  are  made  hei'e. 
Ceyzeriai,  5  miles  from  Boui^:  population,  981.  Coliffny,  built  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill,  18  miles  N.N.K  frt>m  Boux^g,  has  1647  inhabitants. 
It  has  given  name  to  the  historical  family  of  Coligny,  of  whom  castle 
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there  are  Btill  a  few  remaiiui  here.  M&tUrevd,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
ReyaaouAe,  10  nules  N.N.W.  from  Bourg,  is  situated  in  a  very  fertile 
diBtrict>  and  has  1400  inhabitants,  who  trade  in  com  and  cattle. 
PonirdtAii^  a  town  of  1300  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ain,  12  miles  S.E.  from  Bourg,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  crowned 
by  an  old  castle,  built  by  the  dukes  of  Savoy.  Pcmt-dt-Vcwuc,  a 
regularly  built  and  prettUy  situated  market-town,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Beyssouae,  and  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Sadne,  with  which  it 
communicates  b^  a  short  canal,  has  a  mineral  spring,  and  8136 
inhabitants.  It  is  a  place  of  some  industrial  activity;  cotton  stufi^ 
glazed  potteiy,  shoe  and  chamois  leather  are  manuueiured.  Thero 
IB  also  a  considerable  trade  in  com,  flour,  wine,  hemp,  horses^  and 
cafcUa  Prntrde-VeyUy  16  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Bourg,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Yeyle,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above  its  mouth  in 
the  Sadne,  has  a  population  of  1821.  The  low  hills  along  the  river 
near  this  town  are  covered  with  vines.  Treffort,  a  market-town 
situated  on  the  slope  of  a  vine-clad  hill,  8  miles  N.E.  from  Bourg, 
has  2154  inhabitants.  The  town  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1880.  St,-Trivier,  sumamed  da  Courtaux,  to  distinguish  it  from 
another  Si-Trivier  in  this  department,  is  a  small  marke^town  of 
1600  inhabitants,  situated  18  miles  N.N.W.  from  Bouig.  The  parish 
ohuroh  of  St-Trivier  is  said  to  date  from  the  6th  century. 

The  second  anondissement  is  named  frt)m  its  chief  town  BeUey, 
fonnerly  the  capital  of  Bugey,  which  is  situated  in  a  fertile  valley 
watered  by  the  Furan,  between  two  hills  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
Bh6ne,  m  45'  45^  N.  lat,  5*  41'  R  long.,  at  a  distance  of  30  miles 
SLE.  from  Bouig,  and  has  8821  inhabitants.  The  road  from  Lyon  to 
Geneva  passes  through  the  town,  which  is  also  connected  with  Cham- 
b^iy  by  a  road  carried  across  the  Rhdne  by  the  suspension-bridge 
near  the  fort  of  Pierro-Ch&teL  Belley  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  whose 
diocese  is  co-extensive  with  the  department ;  it  has  a  tribunal  of  first 
instance,  an  ecclesiastical  school,  a  communal  college,  and  a  society  of 
agriculture.  The  town  was  long  held  by  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  who 
surrounded  it  with  walls.  It  was  given  up  with  the  rest  of  Bugey  to 
France  in  1601.  The  most  remarkable  objects  are — the  episcopal 
palace,  the  cathedral,  of  which  the  tower  is  modem,  the  college,  and 
the  cabinet  of  medals  and  antiques.  The  industrial  products  comprise 
some^  printed  cottony  muslins,  and  leather.  Silk-worms  are  reared, 
and  litnographic  stones  aro  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  Belley  is 
rather  fiimous  for  its  sausages,  and  has  some  commerce  in  timber, 
cattle,  &c  Ambirieux,  population  2677,  is  situated  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Albarine,  22  miles  K.W.  from  Belley,  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Qondebaud,  one  of  the 
early  kings  of  the  Burgundians.  Linen,  blankets,  regimental  doths, 
cotU>n  yani,  PAper,  and  leather  are  manufactured  on  a  small  scale. 
Cfhampojpie,  11  miles  K.  from  Belley,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seran, 
poDulation  662 ;  and  ffa/iUeviUe,  among  the  high  mountains,  16  nules 
N.KW.  from  Belley,  population  686,  are  mere  villages,  but  yet  give 
names  to  cantons.  LagrUeu,  a  market-town,  19  miles  N.W.  frx>m  Belley, 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhdne,  which  is  crossed  by  a  suspension- 
bridge,  has  a  population  of  2581.  The  town  is  prettily  situated 
between  two  vine^dad  hills,  from  which  two  streams  issue  that  drive 
several  corn-mills,  and  after  traversing  the  streets  of  the  town  are 
drawn  off  to  irrigate  the  adjacent  fields.  Straw-hats,  in  imitation  of 
IiM^om,  leather,  and  flour  are  the  principal  industrial  products. 
L*MiM,  a  village  in  which  fairs  are  held,  6  miles  W.  from  Belley,  and 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhdne,  also  gives  name  to  a  canton  :  popu- 
lation, 1305.  St-Banibert,  picturesquely  situated  between  two  high 
mountains  called  Le-Jouz,  which  are  ofibhoots  of  the  Jura,  18  miles 
K.W.  from  Belley,  on  the  right  buik  of  the  Albarine,  has  ^688 
inhabituits,  who  manufacture  linen,  silk  thread,  cashmeres,  and  ribands. 
In  the  environs  are  foiges  and  iron-foundries.  The  goige  of  St-Rambert^ 
an  enormous  rocky  rent  in  the  mountains  12  mues  in  length,  is  very 
interesting  to  the  geologist,  showing  the  structure  of  the  Jura  range. 
Seynd,  15  miles  N.  by  £.  from  Belley,  is  situated  on  the  Rh6ne,  which 
divides  it  into  two  parts— one  in  France,  the  other  in  Savoy — ^united 
by  a  stone  bridge.  The  population  of  the  French  part  of  the  town  is 
1836.  The  town  is  prettily  situated  and  has  a  considerable  trade,  for 
which  it  has  great  fiMsilities  by  the  navigation  of  the  Rhdna  Laige 
quantities  of  timber  floated  down  the  Rhdne  frx>m  Switzerland  and 
Savoy  are  sawed  here  into  planks,  and  then  sent  in  rafts  for  sale  to 
Lyon.  Boat-building,  cotton-spinning,  and  the  working  of  the  famous 
asphalte  mines  in  the  vicinity,  give  employment  to  a  good  many  h*rw^«. 
There  is  some  commerce  also  in  wine,  salt,  and  timber.  Small  steamers 
ply  on  the  Rhdne  between  Lyon  and  SeysseL  Virieux4e-0rand, 
situated  7  miles  N.N.W.  from  Belley,  in  a  good  wine  district^  has  775 
inhabitants.  Near  Vineux4e-Petit,  a  small  place  of  695  inhabitants, 
between  Yirieuz-le-Grand  and  Champagne,  is  the  fine  cascade  of 
Cerveysieu,  nearly  500  feet  high. 

In  the  third  arrondissement,  the  chief  town  Nantua  stands  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  of  Nantua,  in  a  wild  and  narrow  gorge 
between  two  steep  mountains  whose  sunmiits  crowned  with  firs  are 
reflected  in  the  lake.  The  town,  which  is  20  miles  K  from  Bourg,  has 
a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  a  consultative  chamber  of 
manufactures,  an  agricultural  society,  and  3846  inhabitants.  It 
consists  of  three  streets,  two  of  which  aro  wide  and  well-built. 
The  principal  buildings  are— the  parish  church,  which  belonged  to  a 
former  Benedictine  prioiy,  and  is  built  in  tho  Lombard  style ;  the  | 


priory  buildings,  now  converted  into  a  court-house  and  prison ;  the 
Augustinian  monastery,  which  now  forms  the  offices  of  the  sub-prefect ; 
the  college ;  and  the  hospital    In  the  churoh,  which  is  very  ancient, 
Charles  the  Bald  was  buried  in  877  ;  his  tomb  has  been  transferred  to 
St^-Denis.    Nantua  is  a  place  of  some  manufacturing  activity.    Among 
its  products  are  muslins,  calico,  cashmere  shawls,  counterpanes,  coarse 
carpeting,  and  horn-combs ;  yam  of  cotton,  silk,  sheeps'-wool,  and  cajsh- 
mere  wool ;  leather,  paper,  and  nails.    It  has  also  hydraulic  saw-milU, 
and  some  trade  in  com,  wine,  fish,  cheese,  and  shoes.  Brenod,  situated 
between  two  hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Albarine,  6  miles  S.  of 
Nantua,  has  1002  inhabitants^      ChattUon-de-MichaiUe,  a  prettOy 
situated  well-built  market  town,  10  nules  E.  frx>m  Nantua  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Semine  and  the  Yalserine,  has  1451  inhabitaxit& 
Izemore,  a  village  situated  in  a  plain  5  miles  N.N.W.  from  Nantua^ 
has  a  population  of  1011.    It  stands  on  part  of  the  site  of  an  ancient 
town,  of  which  there  exist  some  traces  of  the  fortificationsL     There 
are  also  remains  of  a  small  ancient  temple.    Gold  coins  are  extant 
which  were  struck  here  imder  the  Merovingian  kings.     Oyonneur^ 
8  miles  N.  from  Nantua  on  the  Cersouille,  a  small  feeder  of  the 
Albarine,  has  2593  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  chessmen,  turnery, 
horn  and  box-wood  combs,  and  trade  also  in  timber,  deals,  &c.     The 
Cersouille  drives  several  saw-mills.    Poncin,  a  market-town,  situated 
11  miles  S.W.  from  Nantua,  on  the  left  bemk  of  the  Ain,  and  at  the 
foot  of  a  high  hill  crowned  with  an  old  castle  of  the  18th  century,  haa 
2109  inhabitants.  The  mountain-road  from  Poncin  through  Cordon  to 
Nantua  and  Bellegarde,  leads  through  some  of  the  best  scenery  of  the 
Jura.    At  Bellegarde^  a  frontier-town  at  the  junction  of  the  Valserine 
with  the  Rhdne,  is  a  bridge  which  carries  the  road  frx>m  Belley  to 
Geneva  over  the  Yalserine,  and  a  little  above  the  bridge  is  the  fall 
known  as  the  Perte-dvrBMnef  or  loss  of  the  Rhdne.    T^  river,  in  a 
contracted  portion  of  its  bed,  disappears  under  a  ledge  of  rocks  for 
about  120  yards.  When  the  waters  of  the  river  are  increased  by  flooda, 
however,  this  phenomenon  is  not  witnessed,  for  at  such  times  tiie  river 
dashes  over  as  well  as  under  the  rocks.    Part  of  the  ledge  has  been 
blasted  of  late  years  to  fiskcilitate  the  floatage  of  timber,  so  that  the 
Perte-du-Rh6ne  is  not  so  attractive  as  formerly. 

In  the  fourUi  airondissement  the  chief  town  is  Gex,  which  is  situated 
in  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  department,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
mountain-torrent  of  Jomans,  and  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Jura,  which 
commands  fine  views  of  the  lake  and  city  of  Geneva ;  at  a  distance  of 
42  miles  N.£.  from  Bourg,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  an 
agricultural  society,  and  2835  inhabitants.  The  town  consLsts  chiefly 
of  one  long,  wide,  and  steep  street  It  was  formerly  surrounded  by 
walls,  of  'v^ch  there  still  remain  some  traces.  The  road  frt>m  Paris  to 
Geneva  passes  through  Gex.  There  are  iron-foundries  here,  tan-yards, 
and  tan-nulls ;  some  trade  also  is  carried  on  in  wine,  charcoal,  and 
cheese.  CoUongea,  16  miles  S.  from  Gex,  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
goige,  commanded  by  the  Fort-de-l'Ecluse,  has  1278  inhabitants. 
Pemeyf  a  pretty  village  6  miles  S.E.  from  Gex,  on  the  Geneva  road, 
consists  of  one  long  street  of  neat  houses,  and  has  1214  inhabitants, 
many  of  whom  are  engaged  in  watch-making — ^a  trade  introduced 
here,  in  1768,  by  Voltaire,  to  whom  the  town  may  be  said  to  owe  its 
origio.  The  house  in  which  he  resided  for  20  years  still  remains  at 
the  west  end  of  the  village. 

In  the  fifth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Trivova,  which  is 
situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  above  the  left  bank  of  the  Sa6ne,  at 
a  distance  of  29  miles  S.W.  from  Bouig,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first 
instance,  an  agricultural  society,  and  2684  inhabitants.  The  town  was 
the  capital  of  the  principality  of  Dombes,  and  the  seat  of  its  parlia- 
ment. It  is  badly  built,  but  contains  some  interesting  buildings,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  old  parliament-house,  the  former  mint,  and 
the  hospital  founded  by  Anne  Marie  Louise  d'Orl^ans.  The  jewellery 
trade  and  gold-beating  are  carried  on  here.  ChalamofU,  K  of  Tr<$voux, 
between  two  lazge  ponds,  has  1561  inhabitants,  who  trade  in  game 
and  fidbu  CKatiUon-les-JDombes,  16  miles  N.N.E.  from  Trdvoux,  is  a 
market-town,  prettily  situated  on  the  Chalaronne,  and  has  a  population 
of  8236.  It  mis  paper-mills  and  some  trade  in  wine  and  agricultural 
produce.  Meximieux,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Ain,  20  nules  E. 
from  Trdvoux,  has  a  junior  ecclesiastical  school,  and  2086  inhabitants. 
Monilud,  a  town  of  2946  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  Seraine,  a  small 
feeder  of  the  Rhdne,  16  miles  S.E.  from  Tr^voux,  has  several  com  and 
scutching  mills,  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  canvass,  and  sewing- 
thread  ;  and  a  considerable  trade  in  com,  hemp,  and  seeds.  Tkcissep, 
on  the  Chalaronne,  and  near  its  entrance  into  the  Sa6ne,  stands  in  a 
very  fertile  district,  and  has  1563  inhabitants.  SL-Trivier-en-Dombes, 
9  mjles  N.N.E.  from  Tr^voux  on  the  Moignans,  a  small  feeder  of  the 
Chalaronne,  is  situated  in  a  marshy  district;  population,  1620. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  bishop  of  Belley,  who  is 
sufiagan  to  the  arohbishop  of  Besan^on.  It  is  included  in  the  sixth 
mUituy  division,  of  which  Lyon  is  head  -  quarters.  Under  the 
monarchy  it  returned  five  members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
[See  Fbakcb  in  Supplement.] 

AIN-TAB,  a  town  of  Syria,  situated  near  the  sources  of  the  Sajur, 
a  feeder  of  the  Euphrates,  in  37*  4'  N.  lat.,  37'  26'  E.  long.,  66  miles 
N.  by  E.  from  Aleppo.  It  is  a  large  town,  inhabited  by  Moham- 
medans, Greeks,  and  Armenians^  amounting  together,  it  is  said, 
to  about  20,000.  The  houscH  are  well  built  of  stone,  some  of  tho 
streets  are  traversed  by  streams  of  water,  and  tho  air  is  healthy.    On 
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the  north  in  a  castle  standing  on  an  artificial  elevation.  The  extensive 
burying^ground,  looking  at  a  distance  like  a  laige  suburb,  lies  to  the 
south  of  the  town.  The  town  has  laige  bazaars  stocked  with  goods 
from  Aleppo.  The  manufactures  are — leather  made  of  goat's-skin 
dyed  red  and  yellow,  cottons^  and  coloured  woollens.  The  chief  trade 
is  in  leather  and  raw-hides ;  scammony  and  hare,  fox-  and  jackals'- 
skins  are  exported  to  Aleppo.  Ain-Tab  was  taken  by  Tamerlane  in 
1400,  and  hj  Hafiz  Pasha  in  1839,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Nizib. 

AIBDBIE,  Lanarkshire,  SooUand,  a  market-town,  buivh  of  barony, 
and  municipal  and  parliamentary  buigh,  in  the  parish  of  New  Monk- 
land,  is  situated  in  55*"  63'  N.  lat,  8**  89'  W.  long. ;  82  miles  W.  by  & 
from  Edinburgh,  and  11  miles  K.  from  Glasgow :  the  population  in 
1851  was  14,435.  The  buigh  is  governed  by  12  coimcillors,  one  of 
whom  is  provost,  and  conjointly  with  Falkirk,  Hamilton,  Lanark,  and 
Linlithgow,  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Airdrie 
has  communication  with  Glasgow  by  the  Monkland  Canal  and  by  the 
Caledonian  Bail  way.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas  and  well  paved.  It 
possesses  three  parish  churches,  two  places  of  worship  for  the  Free 
Church,  two  for  the  United  Presbyleiians,  and  one  each  for  Beformed 
Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Boman  Catholics.  There  are  also 
a  handsome  town-house,  a  town  school,  a  parochial  school,  and  a 
benevolent  institution  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  poor 
orphans  and  other  destitute  children.  In  the  vicinity  of  Airdrie  are 
extensive  coal  mines  and  iron  works.  Saturday  is  the  market-day :  fairs 
are  held  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  May  and  the  third  Tuesday  in  November. 

AIBE,  a  fortified  town  in  the  north  of  Fnnce,  department  of  Pas- 
de-Calais,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Lys  witn  the  Laquette, 
10  miles  S.K  from  St-Omer,  29  miles  N.N.W.  from  Arras ;  has  a 
a  college,  and  about  10,000  inhabitants.  The  town,  which  is  surroimded 
by  waUa  and  deep  fosses,  is  in  general  well  built ;  the  streets  are  well 
paved,  and  adorned  by  handsome  fountains.  The  most  remarkable 
buildings  are — the  town-hall,  situated  in  a  large  square  and  surmounted 
by  a  handsome  tower ;  the  church  of  St.-Pierre,  which  dates  from  the 
14th  century ;  the  church  of  St-Paul,  a  handsome  gothic  edifice ;  and 
the  barrack^  which  are  large  enough  to  accommodate  6000  men.  Aire 
ranks  as  a  fortress  of  the  fourth  daas,  and  is  looked  upon  as  an 
important  post  for  the  defence  of  the  county  between  the  Lys  and 
Aa.  It  was  founded  by  Lidoric,  first  count  of  ]Aander8,  about  A.D.  630. 
The  Northmen  ravaged  it  in  881.  The  French  took  it  in  1641  from 
the  Spaniards,  who  however  soon  recovered  it  In  1674  Louis  XIY. 
made  himself  master  of  the  town,  and  its  possession  by  France  was 
guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1718.  Aire  is  a  place  of  some 
manufacturing  activity ;  its  industrial  products  include  mixed  cotton 
and  flaxen  fabrics,  thread,  hats,  soap,  starch,  oil,  basket-work,  flooring- 
tiles,  and  grain  spirits.  It  has  communication  by  canals  with  St.-Omer, 
Calais,  and  Dunkerque. 

There  is  an  episcopal  town  called  Aire  in  the  department  of  L  akdss. 

AIBE,  Biver.    [Yorkshibs.] 

AISNE,  a  deputment  in  Francct  formed  out  of  the  south  of 
Picardy,  the  north-eastern  part  of  Ile-de-France,  and  a  portion  of 
Brie,  which  formed  the  north-western  part  of  Chiunpagne.  It  extends 
between  48'  50'  and  SO**  4'  N.  lat,  2"*  66'  and  4'  12'  R  long.,  and  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  department  of  Nord  and  the  Belgian  province  of 
Hainaut)  R  by  the  department  of  Ardennes,  S.  by  those  of  Mame 
and  Seine-et-llame,  and  W.  by  those  of  Oise  and  Somme.  The  area 
is  2840  square  miles :  the  population  in  1851  was  668,989,  which  gives 
196*82  to  the  square  mile,  being  22*1  above  the  average  per  square 
mile  for  the  whole  of  France. 

Swrfctce, — The  surface  of  the  department  presents  a  succession  of  nndu- 
Uting  plains,  which  in  the  north  and  south  are  crossed  by  numerous  hills, 
nowhere  exceeding  830  feet  in  height  above  their  bases.  In  the  southern 
districts  the  hills  form  winding  chains  from  which  oi&ets  spring  in  all 
directions.  The  northern  hills  form  part  of  the  Ardennes,  a  svstem  of 
uplands,  which  extend  across  France  from  the  Argoime  hills  (an  o£Siet 
from  the  Yosges)  to  the  mouth  of  the  Seine ;  they  do  not  form  a  con- 
tinuous range,  but  are  furrowed  into  innumerable  isolated  heights  by 
deep  narrow  valleys,  or  in  some  places  by  ravines  which  are  screened 
generally  by  very  steep  declivities.  These  hills  form  part  of  the  water- 
fmed  between  the  North  Sea  and  the  British  Channel ;  the  Sambre, 
the  Scheldt^  and  the  Somme  have  their  sources  in  them.  The  country 
between  the  two  systems  of  hills  just  noticed  presents  a  vast  horizonttd 
plain,  upon  which  however  are  some  isolated  hills  :  one  of  these,  upon 
which  the  city  of  Laon  stands^  is  perhaps  the  highest  ground  in  the 
departmenji,  being  690  feet  above  the  sea-leveL 

Hydrography  and  Commtmications. — The  department  belongs  almost 
entirely  to  the  basin  of  the  Seine.  The  exceptions  are  a  narrow  strip 
along  the  northern  border,  drained  by  the  Escaut  or  Scheldt,  and  the 
Sambre  [Nobd],  and  the  north-west  of  the  department  about  St.- 
Quentin,  which  is  drained  by  the  Somme.  [Somhe.]  Along  the  southern 
base  of  the  upland  region  in  the  north  or  the  department  flows,  in  a 
general  south-western  direction,  the  Oise  [Oise],  a  feeder  of  the  Seine, 
which  is  navigable  below  Chauny,  and  is  connected  by  canals  with  the 
Somme  and  the  Scheldt  The  Oise  in  this  department  receives  the 
Ton  and  the  Serre  (which  ia  fed  by  the  Souche),  and^paases  the  towns 
of  Quise  and  lorFhre.  The  south  of  the  department  is  crossed 
from  east  to  west  by  the  Mame  [Marnb],  which  drains  the  hilly 
district  of  Ch&teau-Tluerry,  and  is  navigable.  In  the  same  direction, 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  xniles  northward,  flows  the  Ourcq,  a  feeder  of 


the  Mame,  which  rises  near  F^re-en-Taidenois,  in  the  east  of  this 
department.  At  Fert^-Milon,  on  the  western  border,  the  Ourcq  turns 
southward  to  its  junction  with  the  Mame  in  the  departm'ent  of 
Seine-et-Mame,  and  in  this  section  of  its  course  it  is  navigable  :  part 
of  the  waters  of  the  Ourcq  are  drawn  off  by  a  navigable  canal  for  the 
supply  of  Paris. 

Tne  central  districts  between  the  Ourcq  and  the  Oise  are  drained  hj 
the  Aisne.  This  river  rises  in  the  department  of  Mouse,  10  miles  souuL 
of  Clermont-en-Axgoime,  and  after  running  a  few  miles  westward  turns 
north-west  past  Sainte-M^4hould  in  the  east  of  the  department  of 
Mame.  Continuing  in  the  same  direction  below  Sainte-M^ndhotild, 
the  Aisne  enters  ihe  department  of  Ardennes,  receives  the  Aire 
on  its  right  bank,  and  naving  passed  Youziers^  turns  westwards 
past  Bethel  and  Ch&teau-Porcien,  where  it  becomes  navigable.  A 
few  miles  below  this  point  the  Aisne  enters  the  department  to  which 
it  gives  name,  and  receives  on  its  left  bank  the  Suippe,  and  below 
YaUly  the  Vede  frt>m  the  department  of  Mame.  Tlxe  Aisne  after  its 
junction  with  the  Vesle  runs  along  the  northern  rampart  of  the  city 
of  SoiBsons,  10  miles  west  of  which  it  enters  the  department  of  Oise, 
and  joins  the  river  Oise  on  the  left  bank,  above  Compidgne,  after  a 
course  of  nearly  170  miles,  more  than  80  of  which  are  navigable. 

The  department  contains  many  small  ponds  and  marshes ;  several 
of  them  have  been  recentlv  drained,  and  converted  into  arable  land. 

The  Aisne  is  oonneotea  by  the  Canal-des- Ardennes  and  the  river 
Bar  with  the  Mense.  The  Sambre  and  Oise  are  united  by  a  canal 
which  runs  from.  Landrecy  to  La-F&re^  thus  connecting  the  depart- 
ment with  the  navigation  of  the  Bhine.  The  canal  of  St.-Quentin 
leaves  the  Oise  near  Chamnr,  and  joins  the  Scheldt  at  Cambrai ;  it  is 
carried  by  two  long  tunnels  through  the  high  plateau  that  separates 
the  basins  of  the  two  riven.  This  canal  and  the  Oise  connect  the 
important  manufactuiing  town  of  St.-Quentin  with  the  canals  g€  the 
north  of  BVance  and  Belgium,  and  with  the  navigation  of  the  Seine, 
while  by  the  lateral  canal  of  the  Somme  its  products  find  an  outlet 
westwards  to  Amiens  and  Abbeville.  The  total  extent  of  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  department  is  given  at  168  miles. 

The  department  is  traversed  by  12  state  and  29  departmental  roads^ 
nving  together  a  total  length  of  common  roadway  of  770  milea.  The 
raris-Strasbourg  railroad  crosses  the  south  of  the  department.  The 
St-Quentdn  railway  paasing  through  Noyon  and  Compi^gne  joins  the 
Oreat  Northern  of  France  Une  at  Creil,  and  is  in  course  of  construction 
north-eastwards  to  the  Belgian  frontier,  so  as  to  connect  the  depart- 
ment with  the  coal-fields  of  Charleroi 

Climate,  SoU,  and  Products, — The  climate  is  temperate  and  very 
healthy,  but  the  marsh  lands  are  occasionally  infested  with  fogs.  The 
south  of  the  department  has  a  temperature  similar  to  that  of  Paris. 
Vegetation  is  later  and  the  winter  longer  and  sharper  about  Laon, 
Vervins,  and  St-Quentin. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  St-Quentin,  which  forms  the  north-west 
of  the  department^  there  is  almost  every  variety  of  soU ;  the  system 
of  agriculture  is  good,  and  all  the  common  sorts  of  com,  fruits, 
excellent  flax,  hay,  and  hops,  are  grown.  In  the  north  of  this  arron- 
dissement of  Vervins  the  soil  is  a  thin,  wet^  cold  day,  and  very  little 
of  it  is  fit  for  tillage ;  in  the  south  of  this  division  the  land  is  better, 

S 'elding  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  hemp,  flax,  and  hops.  The.best 
nds  lie  along  the  Oise.  m  this  arrondissement  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  grass  land,  and  many  horses,  sheep,  and  homed  cattle  are  reared. 
It  is  also  rich  in  timber,  and  contains  several  forests.  The  land  in 
the  arrondissement  of  Laon  is  of  only  middling  quality,  and  is 
not  very  productive  of  wheat  and  other  grain,  although  a  conaide* 
rable  breaath  of  land  is  sowed ;  vast  quantities  of  leguminous  plants 
and  artichokes  are  grown.  A  good  deal  of  land  is  laid  out  in  pasture 
and  meadow.  The  principal  forests  are  those  of  Coucy,  Villequier, 
and  SamouBsy,  which  together  cover  above  60,000  acres.  In  the 
arrondissement  of  Soissons,  in  the  west  of  the  department,  the  land 
is  of  excellent  quality ;  the  uplands  particularly  yield  fine  grain 
crops.  Other  products  of  the  district  are  vast  quantities  of  haricot 
beans,  hemp,  turnips,  and  a  little  flax  and  hay.  The  forests  of  Bets 
and  Villets-Cotterets  are  the  principal,  extending  over  nearly  30,000 
acrea  The  slopes  of  the  hills  that  durt  the  Mame  in  the  district  of 
ChAteau'Thierry  are  mostly  planted  with  vines.  The  land  in  the  hilly 
district  consists  generally  or  a  sandy  clay,  yielding  a  good  deal  of 
wheat,  oats,  oleaginous  seeds,  and  pulse.  There  is  also  a  considerable 
breadth  of  grass,  meadow,  and  forest  land.  The  principal  forests  are 
those  of  La-Fdre,  Bis,  and  Dole. 

Other  crops  not  mentioned  above  are  potatoes^  spelt)  and  buck- 
wheat, and  flat-rowed  barley.  A  large  surplus  of  com  is  annually 
exported.  Hemp  is  a  very  general  crop  except  in  the  district  of 
St.-Quentin,  which  is  famous  for  its  flax  There  are  vineyards  in  the 
arrondissements  of  Laon,  Soissons,  and  Ch&teau-Thierry,  but  generally 
speaking  the  wine  is  of  inferior  quality,  with  the  exception  of  that 
grown  idong  the  Mame ;  the  total  quantity  produced  annually  is  about 
six  millions  of  gaUona  Horses  are  almost  exclusively  used  in  the 
plough.  Qreat  attention  is  paid  to  sheep-breeding  and  the  £atteiung 
of  cattle ;  wool  is  an  important  product  of  the  department.  Horses 
and  asses  are  numerous.  Bees  are  kept ;  poultry  is  very  abundant ; 
and  eggs  form  an  important  item  of  the  commerce  of  the  department 
The  most  common  timber-trees  in  the  forests  are  oak,  plane,  beech^ 
birch,  and  poplar. 
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Gtf^y  and  Mineraiogy. — The  preyailing  rock  is  limestone,  which 
in  some  places  dips  under  layers  of  sandstone.  The  hilly  districts  of 
the  north  and  north-east  consist  chiefly  of  clay-slate ;  roofing-slate  is 
foimd  also,  but  in  layers  too  thin  and  irregular  to  be  profitably 
worked.  Good  building-stone  is  quarried  at  sevenJ  points.  In  the 
south  of  the  department  chalk  and  gypsum  abound.  The  lowlands 
in  the  north  of  the  department  contain  peat^  which  is  dug  for 
ftieL  A  vast  quantity  of  lime  is  burnt.  Potters'-clay  is  abundant. 
A  large  sone  of  soft  lignite  crosses  the  department  from  north-west  to 
south-east^  which  is  worked  for  making  manure,  and  for  the  sulphate 
of  iron,  alum,  and  mineral  acids  which  it  oontaina  Bog-iron  is  found 
in  the  north  of  the  department,  and  a  small  quantity  of  iron  is 
manufactured. 

MamMkfaetwre», — The  department  ranks  high  for  its  manufacturing 
industry.  In  81-Quentin,  and  the  towns  and  villages  near  it,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population  is  maintained  by  manufactures.  Ilie  most 
important  products  are  fine  cotton  tissues  of  all  kinds,  musUns,  fine 
linen,  table  and  household  linen,  and  cashmere  shawls.  St-Quentin 
has  several  large  cotton-mills  driven  by  steam  machinery,  and  in 
the  villages  near  it  there  is  a  vast  number  of  handloom  weavers  by 
whom  the  finest  descriptions  of  goodH  are  made.  Hosiery.cotton-twiBty 
woollen  cloth,  hempen  fabrics,  soap,  glass  (mirrors  at  St-Gobain, 
decanters  and  other  table-glass  at  Folembray,  and  wine-bottles  at 
Quincangrogne),  leather,  carpets,  horn-combs,  blankets,  nails,  mill- 
castings,  potteiy,  paper,  bricks,  tiles,  oil,  chemical  products,  &c,  are 
also  manufactured.  A  good  deal  of  beer  and  cider  is  drunk  in  this 
department ;  the  beer  of  Soissons  is  considered  the  best.  The  depart- 
ment possesses  a  lai^ge  number  of  beet-root  sugar  factories,  of  which 
29  were  at  work  in  1849;  we  are  unable  to  say  whether  they  are 
supplied  with  beet  grown  in  the  department  or  imported.  The 
number  of  flour-mills  driven  by  water  and  wind  exceeds  1000.  An 
imp<)|rtant  corn-market  is  held  in  St.-Quentin. 

The  commerce  of  the  department  in  the  various  articles  named  or 
indicated,  in  its  agricultural  produce,  which  far  exceeds  the  home 
consumption,  in  wool  and  other  raw  materials,  and  in  timber  and 
firewood  (which  are  conveyed  in  large  quantities  down  all  the  rivers), 
coals,  &C.,  is  very  extensive. 

The  total  area  of  the  department  is  1,817,632  acres,  distributed  into 
2,262,992  parcels,  and  among  209,266  proprietors.  Of  the  whole  area 
1,227,491  acres  ore  under  the  plough;  106,191  acres  are  laid  out  in 
pasture  and  meadow ;  22,428  acres  in  vin^ards ;  237,989  acres  are 
covered  with  forests ;  61,662  acres  consist  of  orchards,  nurseries,  and 
gardens ;  13,088  acres  grow  osier  and  willow  withes  for  basket-work ; 
28,220  acres  are  heaths  and  moors;  11,078  acres  are  occupied  by 
houses,  churches,  buildings,  and  cemeteries;  29,584  acres  are  under 
miscellaneous  crops ;  9,882  acres  are  covered  with  the  waters  of  rivers, 
canals,  ponds,  and  marshes ;  41,873  acres  consist  of  roads,  streets,  and 
squares ;  21,892  of  stunted  forest  and  otherwise  barren  land. 

Divigiont  and  Towub, — ^The  department  is  divided  into  five  arrondisse- 
ments  which,  with  their  respective  subdivisions  and  population,  are  as 
follow : — 


Arroodissementa. 

Cantons. 

Communes. 

PopaUtionin  1851. 

• 

1.  Loon 

2.  Bolaaons              .    . 
S,  8t..Qaeiitin     . 

4.  Verrins               .    . 

5.  Chitean-Tbierry 

Total        .    . 

11 

« 

171,128 

71,859 

129,879 

121,634 

64.489 

37 

838 

558,989 

Of  the  first  arrondissement  and  of  the  whole  department  Laon 
is  the  capital  Anity-U-ChAteaUt  7  miles  W.S.W.  fh>m  Laon,  is  an 
ancient  village,  which  with  the  surroimding  territorv  was  presented 
by  Clovis  to  St.  Remi,  and  after  him  was  held  by  the  bishops  of  Laon, 
who  had  the  title  of  Counts  of  Anisy.  Its  distinctive  name  is  taken 
from  the  old  castle  erected  by  the  bishops,  and  enlaxved  in  1640  by 
Cardinal  Bourbon,  who  often  entertained  here  Francis  1.  The  neigh- 
bourhood is  hilly  and  well  wooded,  but  with  marshes  in  the  low 
grounds :  population,  1044.  Chaunvy  a  town  of  6164  inhabitants,  is 
situated  in  a  plain  18  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Laon,  partly  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Oise  and  partly  on  an  island  in  that  nver,  which  is  here 
joined  by  the  St.-Quentm  canal,  and  is  navigabla  The  town  is  said 
to  be  ancient;  its  communal  charter  dates  from  1167 ;  the  Spaniards 
took  it  after  a  siege  of  six  days  in  1562.  It  has  an  establishment  for 
polishing  glass  mirrors  cast  at  St-Qobain,  several  bleach-mills,  and 
tan-vards.  The  chief  industrial  products  are  some  hempen  fabrics, 
woollen  hosiery,  cotton-yam,  and  chemical  products.  There  is  some 
trade  also  in  com,  cider,  oil,  wood,  and  cattle.  Coucy^  prettily  situated 
on  the  top  and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  13  miles  W.  b^  B.  from  Laon,  is 
more  note-worthy  for  its  numerous  historical  associations  than  for  its 
present  population,  whieh  is  only  about  880.  The  part  of  the  town 
on  the  top  of  the  hill  is  girt  with  high  walls,  which  are  flanked  by 
several  towers  and  pierced  by  three  fortified  gates.  Close  to  the 
western  wall  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  old  feudal  casUe  of  the 


Sires  of  Coupy,  who  were  barons  of  France,  and  maintained  a  court* 
royal  in  all  its  forms.    The  castie  was  blown  up  by  order  of  Cakidinal 
Kasarin  in  1662.    The  keep,  however,  and  one  of  the  gates  still  stand 
nearly  perfect    This  part  of  the  town  is  called  Coucy-le-ChAteau, 
a  name  which  figures  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  houses  of  Buigund  j  and 
Orleans,  and  in  the  religious  wan  of  the  16th  oentuiy.     Ora^mney  12 
miles  S.E.  from  Laon,  has  a  population  of  about  1000.    In  its  vicinity 
a  severe  action  was  fou^t  between  the  allies  imder  Blucher  and  the 
French  under  Key  andvictor  in  1814.    The  slain  on  both  sides  num- 
bered 9000  men :  the  French  claim  the  victory.   Criq/y  on  the  Scrre,  a 
feeder  of  the  Oise,  8  mUes  N.  from  Laon,  is  a  market-town,  with  a 
population  of  2034.    It  was  sacked  by  the  English  three  times  in  the 
wars  of  the  14th  century.  Cripy,  6  miles  N.W.  from  Laon,  and  fiamous 
for  the  peace  concluded  here  in  1644  between  Charies  Y.  and  Francis 
I.,  is  situated  in  a  good  wine  disbict^  and  has  1667  inhabitants.     Lor 
Flrty  prettilv  situated  in  a  valley  screened  by  woody  hills,  IS  miles 
N.W.  from  Laon,  and  just  below  the  junction  of  the  Serre  and  the 
Oise,  is  a  fortress  of  the  fourth  class,  and  has  8911  inhabitants.    The 
town  is  famous  for  its  school  of  artiUeiy  established  in  1719,  and  for 
its  arsenal,  the  yards  and  buildings  of  which  cover  a  third  of  the  suiv 
face  of  tiie  town.    About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town  on  the 
Laon  road  is  an  extensive  artUlery  ezercising-ground,  at  one  end  of 
which  are  several  batteries  and  stores,  at  the  other  enormous  butts, 
and  the  whole  surrounded  by  high  trees.    The  artillery-school  held 
in  the  old  citadel,  which  has  been  recentiy  repaired,  the  arsenal 
buildings,  and  the  barracks  for  the  garrison  of  1600  men  and  80 
officers,  are  the  most  important  structures  in  the  town.    La-F5re  has 
saw-mills,  steam-foundries,  powder-mills,  and  various  other  establish- 
ments connected  with  the  military  arsenal    It  has  also  some  trade  in 
com,  wine,  wool,  linen,  coal,  Ac.    A  small  garrison  commanded  by 
Berthier  defended  this  town  against  the  Prussians,  who  blockaded  it 
unsuccessfully  for  six  months  in  1816.    MarUf  a  small  town  13  miles 
N.N.E.  fr^m  Laon,  has  a  population  of  1848.    Neufchdtd,  21  mUes 
£.  by  8.  from  Laon,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aisne,  has  an  important 
corn-market  and  800  inhabitants.  Rotoy,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Serre, 
26  miles  N.E.  from  Laon,  has  a  population  of  1696.    Siaon'M^  14  miles 
£.  from  Laon,  near  the  source  of  the  Souche,  is  an  ancient  village  with 
1408  inhabitants. 

Other  places  deserving  of  notice  are — Folembray,  2  miles  N.W. 
from  Coucy,  famous  formerly  for  its  castie,  in  whioi  Francis  L  and 
other  kings  of  France  occasionally  resided,  and  now  important  for  its 
glass  factory,  which  employs  900  men^  and  turns  out  about  eight 
millions  of  wine-botties  annually,  besides  a  large  number  of  glass  fruit- 
stands,  bell-glasses,  and  lamp-shades  :  St.-Gobainf  a  large  village,  which 
is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  forest  of  Coucy,  10  miles  W.  from 
Laon,  and  has  a  population  of  2266  and  the  most  celebrated  fistctory 
for  glass  mirrors  in  France ;  the  factoiy,*  which  is  a  magnificent 
building  comprising  five  vast  halls,  is  worked  by  a  company,  and  the 
workmen  are  admitted  to  share  the  profits ;  tiie  mirrors  made  here 
are  stored  and  polished  at  Chauny :  and  McnJtcomety  21  miles  N.E. 
from  Laon,  on  the  Serre :  population  1743. 

In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Sonsovs.  JBraune, 
9  miles  E.  from  Soissons,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vesle,  is  an 
ancient  village  with  1674  inhabitants.  Here  stood  one  of  the  earliest 
royal  residences  in  France,  which  was  inhabited  by  Clothaire  I. 
and  several  of  his  successors.  The  turreted  walls  of  a  citadel, 
built  to  defend  the  place  in  the  18th  oentiuy,  are  still  almost  entire. 
The  church  of  St  Ived,  founded  in  1162  by  Robert  Count  of  Dreux, 
brother  of  Louis  le  Jeune,  and  dedicated  in  1216,  is  greatiy  admired 
for  its  architecture.  Several  members  of  the  blood-royal  of  France  were 
interred  within  its  walls.  It  was  half  destroyed  in  the  first  French 
revolution,  but  has  been  since  restored  Oulchy,  sometimes  sumamed 
le  Chdteau,  from  its  old  castie,  taken  three  times  and  finally  demo- 
lished by  the  English  in  the  16th  centurv,  is  situated  12  miles  S.  by 
E.  from  Soissons,  and  has  a  junior  ecclesiastical  school  and  814 
inhabitants.  Vailly,  9  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Soissons,  is  prettily 
situated  in  a  fertile  district  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aisne,  and  has 
breweries,  tan-yards,  and  1694  inhabitants.  ViCf  on  the  Aisne,  8  miles 
W.  from  Soissons,  has  lading-wharfs,  and  a  population  of  766.  VilUn- 
Cottentt,  14  miles  S.W.  from  Soissons,  owes  its  origin  to  an  old  royal 
manor-house  inhabited  by  Philip  of  Yalois  before  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  and  in  i^er  times  rebuilt  and  inhabited  by  Francis  I. 
Charles  V.  inhabited  the  ch&teau  before  the  peace  of  Cr^py,  and 
Henry  11.  and  Francis  IL  embellished  it ;  it  is  now  a  mendici^  house 
belonging  to  the  department  of  the  Seine.  The  town  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  forest  of  Rets,  on  the  great  road  from  Paris  to  Soissons ; 
it  is '  ornamented  by  a  handsome  fountain,  and  has  oil-mills  and  8481 
inhabitants,  who  manufacture  steel-ware,  hosiery,  shawls,  horn-combs, 
turnery,  toys,  &a    It  has  also  a  good  corn-market. 

The  third  arrondissement  is  named  from  its  chief  town  St.- 
QuKNTiN.  Bohainy  11  miles  N.N.K  from  St.-Quentin,  situated 
on  a  canal  which  carries  the  rain-fall  of  a  laige  district  into  the 
Scheldt,  has  3661  inhabitants.  It  stands  in  a  well-wooded  district, 
and  was  formerly  fortified.  The  inhabitants  of  Bohain  and  the  sur- 
rounding villages  manufacture  cashmere  shawls,  robe-pieces  of  a 
mixture  of  silk  and  wool,  and  musical  clocks.  There  are  ruins  of  an 
old  castle  of  tiie  Counts  of  St-Pol  near  the  town.  Le-CateUt,  11  miles 
N.  from  St-Quentin,  on  the  Scheldt :  population  012.    Moy,  7  miles 
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S.S.B.  from  St-Quentin,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oifle,  has  1471 
inli&bitants,  who  grow  flax  and  weave  linen.  A  fine  old  castle  which 
dated  from  the  12th  century  stood  here  till  1839,  when  it  was  sold 
ajid  demolished  for  the  materials  of  which  it  was  built  JObemontf 
on  a  hill  above  the  left  bank  of  the  Oise,  8  miles  K  by  S.  from 
Stw-Quentin,  is  a  manufacturing  town  of  2791  inhabitants.  It  partly 
occupies  the  site  of  the  strong  old  castle  of  Ribemont^  in  whicn 
Philip  I.  held  a  parliament  in  1084,  and  which  is  distinguished  in 
French  history  for  the  number  of  its  sieges,  between  the  year  just 
mentioned  and  its  final  capture  and  demolition  by  the  Prince  de  Cond^ 
in  1653.  Linen,  muslin,  and  calico  are  among  the  industrial  pro- 
ducts. Bibemont  is  the  birthplace  of  Condorcet  Vermand,  which 
perpetuates  the  name  of  a  Gallic  people  called  by  the  Romans 
Veromandui,  is  5  miles  N.W.  from  St-Quentin,  and  has  1255 
inhabitants.  A  Roman  elliptic  camp,  in  fine  preservation,  exists  in 
the  centre  of  the  village  on  the  little  river  Auvignon.  BeOicovrtj  a 
village  of  1255  inhabitants,  8  miles  N.  from  St-Quentin,  may  be 
mentioned  as  being  near  the  southern  entrance  to  the  great  tunnel  of 
the  St.-Quentin  CanaL 

The  fourth  arrondissement  is  named  from  its  chief  town  Vervintf 
situated  23  miles  N.N.E.  from  Laon,  on  the  high  road  from  Paris 
to   Mons,  in  49**  50'  N.  lat,  8*  54'  E.  long :  population,  2677.    It 
was  taken  by  Henzr  VIII.  in  1544,  and  its  hifffcory  before  and  for  a 
century  after  this  date  presents  a  series  of  sieges.     A  treaty  was 
concluded  here  between  Spain  and  France,  May  2,  1598.    The  town 
stands,  it  is  said,  on  an  ancient  site.    It  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill 
above  the  Vilpion,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Serre,  and  has  a  college, 
a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  and  an  hospital  foimded  in  1570,  near 
which  £3  a  chapel  adorned  with  paintings.    The  industrial  products 
of  Vervins  include  woollen  stockings,  unen,  muslin,  earthenware, 
beer,  paper,  &c.    Aubenton,  near  the  source  of  the  Oise,  11  miles  £. 
from  V  ervins,  and  near  the  junction  of  the  Aube  and  the  Ton,  has  a 
population  of  1593,  a  handsome  parish  church,  and  manufactures  of 
woollen  cloth  and  carpets.     La-VaptlUf  8  miles  N.  from  Vervins, 
population  1582,  has  chicory-miUs  and  breweries.     Ov,i»e,  a  fortified 
town  of  the  third  class,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oise,  13  miles 
W.N.W.  from  Vervins,  has  a  population  of  3543.    The  fortifications 
consist  of  an  encircling  rampart  and  a  strong  citadel  built  on  a 
perpendicular    rock.      The    histozy   of  the  town  presents  a  long 
Bucoeasion  of  si^ee  from  A.D.  105p  to  1815,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
allies.     Guise  and  ^ts  territoiy  were  conveyed  to  Charles  of  Ax^ou, 
with  the  title  of  Count,  on  his  marriage  to  Isabella  of  Luxembourg 
in  1443.    It  afterwards  became  the  property  of  the  house  of  Lorraine, 
in  whose  favour  it  was  erected  into  a  duchy  in  1528.    Charles  of 
Blois,  the  competitor  of  Jean  de  Montfort  for  the  duchy  of  Bretagne, 
anid  Camille  Desmoulins,  a  leader  in  the  first  French  revolution,  were 
natives  of  Quise.    Hirson,  a  fortified  town,  till  1637,  when  its  defences 
were  razed,  is  situated  11  miles  N.E.  from  Vervins,  and  has  about 
3000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  earthenware  and  nails.     There 
are  iron-foiges  and  foundries  near  it    Nouvion-en-TkiSrcKhef  8  miles 
N.N.W.  from  Vervins,  on  the  edge  of  the  forest  of  Nouvion,  and  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Noirieu,  a  feeder  of  the  Oise,  has  above  3000 
inhabitants.      Vast  quantities  of  wood-work,  especially  of  the  ^ort 
called  hou  joli,  consisting  of  wooden  dishes  and  other  utensils  for 
household  use  are  exported  from  this  town.     Other  industrial  pro- 
ducts are  sabots,  cotton-yam,  twist,  and  drinking-glasses.     Oriffny-en- 
7%iirache,  6  miles  N.E.  from  Vervins,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ton, 
is  the  centre  of  a  great  manufiicture  of  panniers  and  fancy  basket-work, 
which  are  exported  to  foreign  countries :  population,  2362.    Saint, 
7  miles  W.  from  Vervins,  haa  iron-foundries  and  2211  inhabitants. 
Waangny,  16  miles  N.W.  from  Vervins,  has  a  population  of  1198. 
The  chidT  manufacture  is  serge.    Hops  are  cultivated  in  the  vicinity. 
The  fifth   arrondissement  takes  its   name  from   its   chief-town, 
Chdtetm-T/Uerry,  a  first-class  station  on  the  Paris-Strasbourg  Rail- 
way, situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mame,  59  miles  N.E.  from 
Paris,  in  49'  2'  46"  N.  lat,  8*  28'  40"  R  long. :  population,  above 
5000.    The  town  is  builtlon  the  slope  of  a  hill  above  the  Mame,  and 
owes  its  origin  to  a  castle  built  here  in  the  8th  centuir  by  Charles 
Martel  on  the  hill-top.    Hie  property,  it  is  said,  passed  by  purchase, 
about  the  middle  of  the  lOtii  century,  to  a  person  named  Thierry, 
who  enlai^d  the  castle  and  added  to  its  defences.    Of  this  castle 
there  are  still  some  remains.    One  of  the  towers  is  used  as  a  powder- 
magazine,  and  'the    site  is  converted  into  a  public  walk,  which 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  town  and  river.    Ch&teau-Thierry,  like 
most  other  fortified  towns  in  the  north  of  France,  has  often  suffered 
from  the  ravages  of  war.    It  was  taken  by  the  Engliah  in  1421,  by 
Charles  V.  in  1544,  and  by  the  Duke  of  Maine  in  1591.     In  the 
campaign  of  the  Mame,  in  1814,  it  was  frequently  traversed  by  the 
French  and  the  allies,  and  suffered  from  both  parties.    The  town  has 
three  suburbs ;  one  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mame,  which  is  reached 
by  a  stone  bridge  of  three  arches ;  another  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
town,  along  the  Soissous  road ;  and  a  third  called  La-Barre,  which  is 
separated  from  the  town  by  one  of  the  old  gates.    La  Fontaine  was  a 
native  of  Ch&teau-Thierry.    The  house  in  which  he  was  bom  in  the 
Rue  des  Cordeliers  is  marked  by  an  inscription,  and  a  marble  statue 
of  him  is  erected  at  one  end  of  the  public  walk.    Ch&teau-Thierry 
has  a  college  and  a  tribunal  of  first  instance ;  manufactures  of  linen, 
cotton-yam   fine  potteiy,  and  leather ;  it  has  also  several  dye-houses, 


and  a  good  trade  in  com,  wine,  wool,  sheep,  cattle,  plaster-of-Paris, 
&c  It  is  famous  for  its  large  three-day  sheep-fair,  which  commences 
on  the  Wednesday  after  Ascension  Thursday.  The  environs  of 
this  town  are  verv  beautiful  The  railway  runs  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Mame.  ChaHy,  prettily  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mame,  6  miles  aW.  from  Ch4teau-Thierry,  has  1676  inhabitants, 
who  manufacture  hosieiy,  doth,  serge,  and  copper  utensils.  Condi, 
7  miles  E.S.E.  from  Ch&teau-Thierry,  at  the  junction  of  the  Surmelin 
and  Dhuis,  which  form  a  feeder  of  the  Mame,  is  a  village  of  746 
inhabitants.  This  village  is  in  the  Brie  district.  Fire,  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  district  of  Tardenois,  is  13  miles  N.R  from  ChAteau- 
Thierry,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ourcq,  and  has  a  population  of 
2461,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  hosiery,  earthenware,  oil,  4a 
Lc^Ferte-MUon,  the  birthplace  of  Racine,  whose  statue  ornaments  the 
town,  is  situated  on  a  hill  above  the  Ourcq,  at  the  western  side  of  the 
department,  15  miles  N.W.  fVom  ChAteau-Thierry.  It  is  girt  with 
walls,  and  was  formerly  a  very  strong  fortress,  bcong  surrounded  by 
two  ramparts  with  massive  towers,  and  defended  within  by  a  strong 
castle  or  citadel,  now  in  ruins.  It  often  suffered  from  sieges,  and  is 
now  a  decayed  place  of  \mder  20Q0  inhabitants.  NeuiUy'St,'FrorU, 
11  miles  N.  from  Chftteau-Thierry,  and  fomierly  famous  for  its  laive 
fairs,  and  for  its  strong  castle,  which  was  often  taken  by  the  Engliu, 
and  of  which  there  are  still  remains,  is  a  small  place  of  about  1800 
inhabitants. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  Soissons,  who  is  a 
suffragan  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims.  It  is  mcluded  in  the  second 
militcuy  division,  of  which  Lille  is  head  quarters.  Under  the 
monarchy  it  retumed  seven  members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

AIX,  an  archiepisoopal  town  in  the  department  of  Bouohes-du- 
Rh6ne,  in  the  south  of  France ;  formerly  the  capital  of  Provence ; 
the  seat  of  a  high  court  of  justice,  of  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of 
commerce ;  of  a  university  academy,  of  faculties  of  law  and  theology, 
of  a  communal  ooUege,  of  senior  and  junior  theological  seminaries ; 
situated  in  a  plain  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Arc,  17  miles  N.  by  £. 
from  Marseille,  in  43^  31'  48"  N.  lat,  5**  26'  32"  E.  long :  population, 
above  27,000. 

Aix  stands  partly  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  town  Aqua  Sexiia, 
founded  fi.c.  123  by  Caius  Sextius  Calvinus,  and  thus  named  from 
him  and  from  the  warm  springs,  which  he  is  said  to  have  discovered 
here.  Marius,  who  gained  his  great  victory  over  the  Teutones  and 
Cimbri  near  Mont  Yictoire,  a  few  miles  east  of  Aix  (b.c.  102), 
embellished  the  town,  and  constructed  aqueducts  to  supply  it  wita 
water.  Julius  Cesar  settled  here  a  colony  draughted  from  the  25th 
legion.  The  town  subsequently  became  the  capital  of  Narbonensis 
Secunda,  and  the  seat  ^f  a  Roman  praetor.  About  a.d.  480  it  waa 
saved  from  the  ravages  of  the  Visigoths  and  Burgundians  at  the 
intercession  of  Archbishop  Basilius.  The  Saracens  sacked  the  city, 
massacred  its  inhabitants,  destroyed  its  monuments,  and  razed  its 
walls.  The  walls  were  rebuilt  in  796,  in  the  reign  of  Lothaire.  The 
city  became  a  place  of  great  importance  under  the  Counts  of  Provence. 
The  poetical  contests  of  the  troubadours  from  the  time  of  Alphonsua 
II.  of  Aragon,  at  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  made  it  long  the  literary 
capital  not  only  of  Provence,  but  of  a  great  part  of  southern  Europe ; 
and  the  frequent  tournaments  and  splendid  pageants  introduced  by 
Raymond  B^ranger  IV.,  and  subsequently  by  the  'good  king  R<$n4,' 
whose  memory  is  still  warmly  cherished,  attraicted  to  it  annual  crowds 
from  all  parts  of  Europe.  After  the  death  of  Charles  III.,  the  suc- 
cessor of  King  R^n^,  Provence  was  united  to  the  crown  of  Fnnce, 
and  Aix  became  the  seat  of  the  Provencal  parliament,  which  however 
was  but  a  poor  indemnification  for  the  loss  of  its  court  Nevertheless, 
it  has.  never  ceased  to  be  the  literary  and  artistic  capital  of  Provence. 
Aix  was  plundered  by  the  MarseulaiB  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I. 
Charles  V.  seized  it  in  1535,  and  had  himself  here  crowned  King  of 
Aries. 

Aix  is  prettily  situated  in  a  basin  bounded  by  ranges  of  arid  hills 
on  the  north  and  south,  on  the  east  by  the  precipitous  mass  of  Mont 
Sainte-Victoire,  and  on  the  west  by  an  op^  plain  laid  out  in  olive- 
grounds,  which  are  famous  for  the  produce  of  the  *  sweet  oil  of  Aix.' 
its  form  is  nearly  square.  A  wall  fianked  with  towers,  and  in  parts 
going  to  decay,  surroimds  it.  The  ramparts  are  pierced  by  ten  gate- 
entrances.  The  interior  is  well  built,  and  is  divided  into  three  principal 
quarters :  the  old  town,  towards  the  north ;  the  new  town ;  and  the 
St.-LouiB  quarter.  The  last  two  were  foi-merly  suburbs,  and  were 
inclosed  with  the  old  town  only  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  The 
old  town,  which  still  retains  part  of  its  own  wallei,  is  irregiilarly  built, 
but  has  tolerably  good  houses.  The  new  town  is  built  with  great 
regularity;  it  contains  several  large  hotels  and  handsome  modem 
houses,  fuxiiished  very  generally  wiui  balconies  supported  by  terminal 
statues.  Four  of  the  squares  are  large,  regular,  and  adorned  with 
handsome  fountains,  one  of  which,  in  the  Place  des-Pr6cheurs,  is 
surmounted  by  a  spread-eagle  grasping  a  globe.  The  most  striking 
part  of  the  new  town  however  is  the  Cours,  a  noble  street  entered 
from  the  side  of  Avignon ;  it  is  wide,  planted  with  four  rows  of  elms, 
and  lined  with  lai^e  and  handsome  houses.  One  end  of  it  is  closed 
by  a  handsome  iron  railing.  The  great  alley  between  these  trees  is 
adorned  with  fountains,  one  of  which,  at  the  extremity  of  the  walk, 
is  surmounted  by  a  marble  statue  of  King  R^nd,  by  David.  This 
street  contains  the  principal  hotels,  and  takea  its  name  from  its  being 
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the  most  frequented  public  walk  (Cours)  in  the  town.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  only  one ;  the  ditches,  which  have  been  filled  up,  are 
planted,  and  form  an  exterior  boulevard ;  the  high  roads  to  Avignon 
and  Marseille  are  lined  with  trees,  and  outside  the  Sl-Louis  Qate  is 
an  outer  Cours  shaded  by  trees  of  vast  size. 

The  cathedral  of  St.-Sauveur  dates  from  the  11th  centtiry,  but  has 
since  received  many  additions ;  close  to  it  is  a  cloister  of  the  same 
date  surrounded  by  variously  sculptured  columns.  The  additions 
made  to  the  cathedral  give  the  interior  the  appearance  of  three  parallel 
naves,  of  which  the  principal  one  was  ered^  in  the  14  th  century; 
t^e  third  nave  dates  from  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  The  principal 
nave  is  210  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide ;  it  is  surmoimted  by  a  massive 
square  tower.  The  grand  portal  entrance,  profusely  adorned  vdth 
well-executed  sculptures,  was  greatly  injured  in  the  first  French 
revolution,  and  has  been  badly  restored.  The  doors  of  the  great  nave 
are  of  walnut,  uid  decorated  with  beautiful  carvings,  which  are  pre- 
served by  the  contrivance  of  a  false  door  that  covers  the  whole.  The 
choir,  erected  in  1285,  is  of  huge  dimensions,  richly  decorated,  and 
furnished  with  two  organs.  The  baptistery  is  composed  of  eight 
andent  columns  of  marble  and  granite  supporting  a  cupola.  In  the 
sanctuary  and  the  various  chapels  are  several  monuments,  bas-reliefs, 
and  paintings ;  one  of  the  last,  representing  the  Virgin  and  Child  with 
several  otheor  figures,  is  ascribed,  but  fSalsely,  to  Sling  Rdn^. 

Thid  gothic  church  of  St-Jean,  founded  by  Raymond  B^ranger  IV. 
in.l281,  formerly  belonged  to  the  Knights  of  Malta.  It  is  surmounted 
by  a  tower  and  spire  216  feet  high,  and  contains  the  tomb  of  the 
Counts  of  Provence,  restored  in  1828.  The  church  of  La-Madeleine 
is  a  handsome  modem  structure,  206  feet  in  length,  and  adorned  with 
goodpictures*  There  are  seven  other  churches  and  chapels  in  the 
city.  The  town-hall  is  a  handsome  square  building,  opened  in  1688, 
and  containing  the  valuable  public  library  of  Aix,  which  contains 
100,000  volumes  of  select  works,  tmd  1100  MSS.  On  the  staircase 
leading  to  the  library  is  a  fine  marble  statue  of  Marshal  de  Villars. 
The  court-house,  commenced  in  1787  and  finished  in  1881,  occupies 
the  site  of  the  old  palace  of  the  Counts  of  Provence,  which  was  of 
great  antiquity,  and  was  demolished  in  1782.  Other  note-worthy 
objects  are — ^tne  clock-tower,  erected  over  one  of  the  old  gates  in  the 
inner  walls ;  the  Hotel-Dieu,  which  is  outside  the  walls,  and  makes 
up  200  beds ;  the  school  of  design,  founded  by  bequest  of  Marshal  de 
YiUars,  in  1771,  and  supplied  with  a  fine  collection  of  casts ;  near  the 
preceding,  in  the  buildings  of  the  old  priory  of  St-Jean,  the  museum, 
which  contains  many  curious  ancient  remains  and  some  fine  paintings; 
the  university  buildings ;  the  public  granary,  the  fagade  of  which  is 
adorned  by  statues  of  the  Rh6ne  and  Sadne ;  and  two  huge  barracks. 
The  environs  of  the  city  are  interesting  for  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Aqu»  SeztiflB,  the  site  of  which  adjoins  the  town  on  the  north-east ; 
for  the  scene  of  Marius's  victory  before  mentioned ;  for  the  gypsum- 
quarries  of  the  hill  of  Avignon,  famous  for  fos^  of  vegetables, 
insects,  and  fish ;  and  for  the  splendid  aqueduct  of  Boquefavour, 

6  miles  from  Aix,  which  carries  the  canal  of  the  Durance  across  the 
valley  of  the  Arc,  and  is  1800  feet  long  and  270  feet  in  height  above 
the  river.  This  aqueduct,  which  forms  part  of  the  works  now  nearly 
completed  for  supplying  Marseille  with  water  from  the  Durance, 
resembles  that  of  the  &mous  Pont-du-Qard,  and  like  it  is  constructed 
with  three  rows  of  arches.  The  lowest  row  has  12  arches,  the  middle 
15,  and  the  upper,  which  supports  the  canal,  49,  and  the  whole  is 
bi^t  of  cut  stone. 

The  warm  springs  of  Aix  were  neglected  almost  from  Roman  times 
till  1600,  when  the  present  bath-house  was  erected  on  the  ancient  site, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  K.E.  of  the  town,  over  the  spring  of 
Sextius.  There  are  several  springs,  but  the  one  just  mentionea  is 
the  hottest,  being  95°  Fahr.  The  baths  are  efficacious  in  chronic 
rheumatism,  recent  paralysis,  and  cutaneous  affections.  The  waters 
are  also  taken  inwardly,  in  doses  of  five  to  fifteen  glasses.  The  profits 
of  the  establishment  are  applied  to  the  support  of  certain  charitable 
institutions  in  the  town. 

Aix  trades  in  olive-oil  (for  which  its  territory  is  famous),  com,  raw 
silk,  and  wooL  Almonds,  dried  fruits,  and  coxuectionary  are  exported 
laigely.  The  wines  of  Aix,  if  made  wiUi  care,  would  be  of  high  quality, 
but  at  present  they  do  not  bear  long  transport,  and  are  mosuy  mstilled 
into  brandy.  The  manufactures,  properly  so  called,  are  confined  to 
cotton-prints,  silk  and  cotton  yam,  and  articles  of  common  use.  The 
book  trade  is  active. 

Aix  has  produced  many  distinguished  men ;  among  others  Toum»- 
fort  and  Adanson,  Yanloo  the  painter,  and  Mignet  the  historian. 

AIX.      [CHARENTE-lNFfeBIEURS.] 

AIX,  a  town  of  Savoy,  is  situated  near  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake 
of  Bouiget,  in  a  pleasant  and  healthy  valley,  823  feet  above  the  sea-level, 

7  miles  N.  from  Chamb^iy,  and  has  above  8000  inhabitants.  It 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Roman  town  Aquce  Oraiicma.  The 
town  owes  its  importance  now,  as  well  as  in  ancient  times,  to  its  two 
hot  springs,  which  annually  attract  above  2000  visitors,  for  whose 
accommodation  there  are  numerous  boarding-housesL  The  temperature 
of  the  springs  varies  from  112''  to  117*"  Fahr^iheit.  The  waters  are  used 
chiefiy  for  douche  baths,  but  those  of  the  sulphur-spring  are  also  drank, 
and  are  considered  efficacious  in  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs.  The 
bath-house,  erected  by  a  former  king  of  Sardinia,  is  a  handsome  and 
eommodlous  building.    There  is  a  casino  also,  which  contains  a 


reading-room,  and  in  which  balls  are  given  during  the  bathing 
season.  The  Roman  remains  include  a  triumphal  arch,  an  Ionic 
temple,  and  baths.  The  laige  Cistercian  monastery  of  Haute-Combe, 
founded  in  1125,  and  containing  the  tombs  of  many  of  the  princes  of 
Savoy,  is  beautiAilly  situated  on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  opposite 
to  AuL  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake  are  some  remains  of 
the  old  Castle  of  Bouiget,  a  residence  of  the  Counts  of  Savoy,  l^e 
scenexy  of  Montdhat^  which  lies  between  the  lake  of  Bouiget  and  the 
Rhdne,  is  very  attractive.  The  lake  is  fed  by  the  little  river  Leisse, 
which  enters  it  at  the  south  end :  it  communicates  with  the  Rh6ne 
at  the  opposite  extremity  by  a  canaL  Its  waters  are  remarkably 
limpid  and  well  stocked  with  fish. 

AIX-LA-CH  A  PELLE,  in  Qerman  Attcken,  a  city  in  Prussia,  chief 
town  of  the  government  of  Aachen  in  the  Rhein-Provinz ;  the  seat  of 
a  bishop;  situated  in  50*  47'  N.  lai,  6** 3' £. long.,  39  miles  by  railway 
W.  by  a.  from  Cologne  :  population  above  45,000.  The  origin  of  the 
town  is  uncertain ;  but  the  ancient  remains  found  in  it  prove  that  the 
site  was  occupied  by  the  Romana  The  tower  called  Qranus-Thurm, 
close  to  the  town-hall,  is  ascribed  to  Roman  times.  The  name  by 
which  the  place  was  known  in  the  8th  century  was  Aquis-Qranum. 
King  Pepin  had  a  palace  here,  and  attached  to  it  a  chapel,  in  which 
he  is  said  to  have  heard  midnight  mass  at  Christmas  of  the  year  765. 
From  the  mineral  springs,  for  which  the  citv  has  been  always  famous, 
and  from,  this  chapel,  Ihe  French  name,  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is 
said  to  be  derived.  Charlemagne  (who,  according  to  some,  was  bom 
here ;  certain  it  is  he  died  here  in  A.D.  814)  laid  &e  foundation  of  its 
greatness,  conferring  upon  its  citLeena  numerous  important  privileges 
and  immimities.  He  made  Aix  a  free  imperial  city,  the  second  in 
rank  in  his  extensive  empire,  and  the  capital  of  his  dominions  north 
of  the  Alps.  He  entirely  rebuilt  (in  796)  the  palace  and  the  chapel, 
which  were  imited  by  a  colonnade.  The  coloxmade  fell  to  ruin  soon 
after  Charlemagne's  time.  In  882  the  Northmen  ravaged  the  city, 
and  destroyed  tixe  palace,  on  the  ruins  of  which  the  present  town-hall 
was  afterwards  erected.  The  chapel,  which  formed  Ihe  nucleus  of  the 
present  cathedral,  was  rebuilt  by  Otho  III.  in  988,  in  the  same  form 
and  in  great  part  vrith  the  same  materials  as  the  structure  raised 
by  Charlemagne.  It  is  octagonal  in  plan,  and  covered  over  with  a 
dome,  under  which  is  a  gallery,  formerly  adorned  with  32  pillars  of  por- 
phyry and  granite,  brought  by  Charlemagne  from  the  Exarch's  palace 
at  Ravenna ;  but  these  were  carried  off  in  the  last  war  by  the  F'rench, 
who  returned  only  part  of  them.  The  architecture  and  decorations  of 
this  octagonal  structure  are  in  the  Byzantine  style.  A  marble  slab 
under  the  centre  of  the  dome  marks  the  position  in  which  the  remains 
of  Charlemagne  reposed  in  the  vault  below  the  chapeL  A  massive  brazen 
chandelier,  the  gift  of  the  emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa,  hangs  above 
it.  The  vault  was  opened  by  Otho  III.  in  997,  and  the  imperial  robes 
and  numerous  relics  of  the  great  emperor,  whose  body  was  seated  in  a 
marble  chair,  were  removed,  to  be  used  for  many  centuries  afterwards 
in  the  coronation  of  the  emperors  of  Qermany.  The  chair  or  throne  is 
preserved  in  the  gallery,  and  in  it  the  emperors  sat  at  their  coronation. 
Annexed  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  octagon  is  a  beautiful  gothic  choir 
114  feet  high,  erected  in  the  14th  century ;  and  on  the  western  side  a 
massive  square  dock-tower  was  then  built^  fianked  by  two  round  towers, 
containing  staircases  leading  to  the  treasury,  which  is  well  stocked  with 
many  ypry  ancient  reUcs.  Here  are  preserved  the  skull  and  the  arm- 
bone  of  the  great  emperor.  All  the  imperial  regalia  were  removed  to 
Vienna  in  1795,  with  the  exception  of  the  throne.  The  choir  is 
adorned  with  pictures,  statues,  and  painted  windows ;  it  contains  Ihe 
pulpit,  which  is  ornamented  with  silver  plates,  carvings  in  ivoiy,  and 
precious  stones,  and  is  ordinarily  protected  by  a  wooden  case.  The 
Great  Relics  which  were  presented  to  Charlemagne  by  the  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  are  shown  to  the  people  in  the  tower-gallery  onlv 
once  in  seven  years,  from  the  15th  to  Ihe  end  of  July,  during  which 
time  the  city  is  thronged  with  a  vast  crowd  of  pUgriins  and  visitors 
amounting  on  some  occasioDs  to  a  total  of  above  100,000.  Other 
relics,  wluch  are  very  numerous,  are  shown  at  any  time.  Although 
the  small  houses  built  against  the  cathedral  diminish  the  effect  of  the 
exterior  view  upon  the  spectator,  yet  they  perhaps  serve  to  heighten 
the  richness  of  its  ancient  decorations. 

In  the  market-square  stands  the  rath-haus,  or  town-hall,  a  laige  and 
imposing  building,  in  an  apartment  of  which,  called  the  coronation- 
haU,  are  portraits  of  the  Qerman  emperors,  busts  of  Napoleon  and 
his  empress,  Josephine,  by  David,  and  many  valuable  remains  of  old 
German  art  In  a  saloon  on  the  second  fioor  are  portraits  of  statesmen 
and  others,  who  attended  congresses  held  here  in  1748  and  1818.  In 
front  of  the  building  is  a  handsome  fountain  surmounted  by  a  gilt 
bronze  statue  of  Charlemagne.  On  the  right  of  the  rath-haus  is  the 
"ancient  tower  above  mentioned,  and  on  the  left  the  nuu'ket  or  clock- 
tower. 

Aix-la-Chapelle  stands  in  a  very  fertile  basin  sheltered  by  ofisets  of 
the  Veen  Mountains  and  drained  by  the  little  river  Wurm.  The  hill 
of  Lbusberg  rises  781  feet  above  the  plain  close  to  the  walls  of  the 
town ;  its  summit  affords  a  fine  view  of  the  city  and  suxrounding 
country.  Aix-la-Chapelle  is  surrounded  by  ramparts  and  defended 
by  a  citadel ;  the  ditches  have  been  filled  up,  planted,  and  converted 
into  public  walks.  The  city  is  in  general  well  built ;  the  principal 
streets  are  wide  and  prettv  regular ;  many  of  the  houses  are  hand- 
some, and  the  old  gotiiic  facades  are  disappearing  rapidly  from  the 
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great  tliorougfaiarea.  The  most  important  buildings  have  been 
already  mentioned.  Other  remarkable  stractures  are — ^four  pariah 
churcneB,  which  contain  some  fine  paintuigB;  some  of  the  bath-houses, 
especially  that  called  Eliaen-Brunnen ;  the  Redoute,  a  handsome  new 
building,  the  lower  story  of  which  is  occupied  by  shops  of  various 
kinds,  and  the  upper  as  ball-  and  gambling-rooms ;  the  new  theatre ; 
and  the  railway-station.  The  city  has  also  several  hospitals ;  a  pubUc 
library,  containing  10,000  volumes  of  printed  books ;  a  gymnaainm, 
witb  16  professors  and  445  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  session 
of  1851-|>2 ;  and  a  chamber  of  commerce.  Within  a  short  distance  of 
the  town  are  the  ruins  of  Frankenbex^g,  a  favourite  residence  of  Charle- 
xnagne ;  and  the  small  town  of  Burtseheid  (above  5000  inhabitants), 
sitnated  in  a  narrow  valley,  and  connected  with  Aiz  by  an  avenue  of 
trees.  Burtscheid  also  has  its  hot  mineral  springs  and  its  baths ;  its 
valley  is  crossed  by  the  railroad  to  C!ologne  on  a  viaduct  of  seven 
arches. 

Bight  mineral  springs,  six  hot  and  two  cold,  rise  up  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  city.  The  waters,  which  are  strongly  solphurous,  are 
conveyed  by  pipes  to  the  bath-houses  situated  in  different  parts  of  the 
town.  The  bath-houses  are  the  property  of  the  town,  and  are  also 
fitted  up  with  apartments  for  visitors.  The  hottest  of  the  springs, 
that  called  the  Emperor's,  has  a  temperature  of  143°  Fahrenheit 

Aix-la-Chapelle  is  the  centre  of  a  flourishing  manufacture  of  woollen 
cloth  and  needles,  which  gives  employment  to  about  16,000  penons 
in  the  town  and  suzrounding  country.  It  is  particularly  celebrated 
for  a  light  blue  doth,  exquisitely  dyed,  which  is  hugely  exported  to 
Ametica.  It  also  contains  an  engineering  establishment,  a  faotonr  for 
spinning-machineiy  and  mill-work,  seveial  copper  and  brass  foundries, 
and  some  coach-factories.  Burtscheid  also  has  a  considerable  manu* 
£Btcture  of  woollen  cloth  and  needles. 

A  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Aix-laOhapelle^  May  2, 1668, 
between  France  and  Spain,  hy  which  Louis  XIV.  restored  Franohe- 
Comt^  to  Spain,  but  retained  ms  conquests  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands. 
Another  treaty  was  concluded  here,  October  18, 1748,  which  terminated 
the  war  of  succession  in.  Austria.  The  city  was  taken  in  1792  by 
Diunouriez,  who  was  driven  out  of  it  the  same  year  by  the  Austrians ; 
but  in  1794  the  French  again  took  it»  and  held  it  till  1814.  During 
this  interval  Aix  was  the  capital  of  the  French  department  of  the 
Roer.  By  the  Peace  of  Paris,  the  city  was  united  to  Prussia.  A 
congress  was  held  here  in  1818,  attended  by  the  emperors  of  Austria 
and  Bussia,  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  ambassadors  ^m  all  the  great 
powers  of  Europe,  to  decide  upon  the  terms  of  the  evacuation  of 
France  by  the  allied  anny. 

AIZA'in:,  or  AZA'NI,  or,  according  to  its  modem  name,  Tohafber- 
Hissar,  a  dty  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  ancient  province  of  Phrygia,  about 
nine  hours'  journey  from  Kutahia.  It  is  mentioned  by  Strabo 
(p.  576)  as  one  of  the  places  of  Phrygia  Epictetus  under  the  name  of 
Azani ;  other  authorities  write  the  name  Aizam.  Nothing  is  known 
of  its  histoxT.  The  numerous  remains  of  its  extensive  edifices  have 
been  made  known  to  the  world  chiefly  by  the  FVench  architect  M. 
Charles  Texier,  who  visited  them  in  1834.  More  recently  they  have 
been  described  by  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Sir  C.  Fellows. 

The  first  building  that  attracts  notice  is  a  temple,  which,  being 
raised  on  a  considerable  eminence,  forms,  like  ^e  Parthenon  of 
Athens,  a  conspicuous  object  from  a  distance.    Unlike  the  Athenian 
Aoropolia^  however,  the  eminence  upon  which  this  temple  at  Aizani 
stands,  fonns  an  elevated  platfonn  cut  out  of  the  hill  and  peifeotly 
regular  in  its  plan,  which  is  a  parallelogram  running  east  and  west, 
582  feet  by  480  feet    From  the  remains  of  walk  at  the  N.W.  angle  it 
is  conjectured  that  the  platform  of  the  terrace  formed  a  peribolus 
or  court  to  the  temple,  inclosed  on  three  of  its  sides,  while  the  east 
side  was  left  open,  and  on  that  side  the  face  of  the  rock  was  decorated 
architecturally   throughout   its   entire   extent  by   a  series  of   22 
arches  with  pilasters  between  them — eleven  on  each  side  of  the 
oentral  flight  of  steps  (100  feet  wide),  forming  the  ascent  to  the  upper 
level    The  temple  which  stands  in- the  centre  of  the  platform  appears 
from  inscriptions  found  among  the  ruins  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
Jupiter  of  Aizani ;  it  is  now  more  than  half  destroyed,  little  more 
remaining  than  the  columns  of  the  north  and  west  sides  and  the 
coiresponding   portions  of  the   cella.     The  structure   was  Ionic, 
octastyle,    peeudodipteral    with    15   columns   on    its    flanks.      Its 
general  dimensions  do  not  exceed  104  feet  by  53  feet,  or  including  the 
broad  socle  on  which  it  is  raised,  121  by  72  feet     Tlie  whole  ia  con- 
structed of  white  marble,  and  the  columns,  31  feet  high,  are  eaeh 
wrought  out  of  a  single  block ;  but  what  gives  peculiar  interest  to  this 
monument  is,  that  it  affords  a  very  remarkable  example  of  the  Asiatic 
Ionic,  decidedly  differing,  at   least  in  its  entablature,  from  any 
Bpecimens  heretofore  edited.    The  columns  have  the  peculiar  Asiatic 
Ionic  base,  but  are  not  otherwise  remarkable,  except  for  the  singularilgr 
of  there  being  a  small  vase  or  urn  carved  in  the  upper  part  of  each 
channel  of  the  fluting.    Far  more  remarkable  is  the  entablature,  both 
for  its  proportions  and  decorations :  the  architrave,  which  is  divided 
into  three  facias  with  carved  head-mouldings,  is  considerably  deeper 
than  the  frieze,  which  excess  is  caused  by  the  unusual  breadth  of  its 
coping,^  consisting  of  a  large  ovolo  and  cavetto  above  it>  both  enriched. 
The  frieze  is  unique  in  its  design :  large  upright  acanthus-leaves 
placed  singly  at  intervals  after  t3^  manner  of  triglyphs,  are  placed 
beneath  a  sort  of  console  formed  by  tiie  junction  of  two  scroll-like 


volutes,  meeting  each  other  in  front  like  those  at  the  angle  of  a 
Corinthian  capital,  to  which  they  bear  a  very  strong  resemblance. 
The  cornice  a^;ain  differs  both  from  Greek  and  Asiatic-Gi'eek  examples 
of  the  order,  inasmuch  as,  ia  addition  to  the  dentils  of  the  latter,  it 
has  small  modiUions  :  the  corona  is  narrow ;  the  cymatium  above  it^ 
on  the  contrary,  very  deep,  and  enriched  with  a  flower-pattern. 
Beneath  the  oeUa  is  a  subterraneous  chamber  or  crypt^  52  feet  by 
29  feet  6  inches,  with  a  vaulted  ceiling ;  light  was  admitted  into  it 
by  means  of  apertures  in  the  pavement  of  the  colonnades  next  the 
walls  of  the  cella,  and  the  steps  leading  to  it  were  within  the  posticum. 
Several  columns  now  lying  on  the  ground  within  the  peribolus  indicate 
that  that  inclosure  must  have  been  adorned  with  them,  since  they 
evidently  do  not  belong  to  the  temple  itself,  being  not  much  above 
half  the  size  of  the  others,  and  besides,  the  lower  part  of  their  flutings 
is  cabled. 

After  this  temple  the  other  chief  monuments  discovered  at  Aizani 
are  a  theatre,  stadium,  and  gymnasium :  the  first  of  these,  which  ia 
in  better  preservation  than  almost  any  other  ancient  structure  of  its 
kind,  is  185  feet  in  its  greatest  diameter  and  the  spectatory  had  sixteen 
rows  of  marble  seats,  but  those  of  the  upper  or  second  tier  are  nearly 
all  destroyed.  The  orchestra  forms  more  than  a  semicircle  with  a 
radius  of  66  feet  The  scena  was  decorated  with  six  pairs  of  coupled 
Ionic  columns,  but  these  have  fallen  down,  and  are  lying  with  a  mass 
of  other  ruins  and  fragments  in  the  orchestra. 

The  stadium,  which  is  a  little  to  the  S.E.  of  the  theatre,  measures  725 
feet  in  its  extreme  length  and  152  feet  in  its  extreme  breadth.  There 
were  two  pulvinaria  or  loggias;  and  ten  rows  of  seats  along  each 
side,  capable  of  acoommodating  between  12,000  and  18,000  persona. 

Of  the  gymnasium,  or  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  such,  and 
which  is  situated  to  the  south  of  the  peribolus  of  the  great  temple, 
little  more  remains  than  a  Doric  colonnade  extending  upwards  of 
200  feet^  and  formed  by  white  marble  pillars,  each  cut  out  of  a  single 
block.  To  the  l^.W.  of  the  temple  are  also  some  ruins  of  what  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  basilica.  The  river  Hhyndacus,  which  passed 
through  the  city,  waa  crossed  by  two  bridges  of  white  marble,  each 
consisting  of  five  semicircular  arches.  Botii  are  remaining,  as  also 
the  parapets  of  the  ouays  along  the  river,  which,  like  the  bridges^ 
are  constructed  of  white  marble  and  ornamented  with  sculptures. 
There  are  besides  many  tomba  Further  interesting  particulars 
respecting  Aizani  will  be  found  in  Hamilton's  '  Researches  in  Asia 
Minor,'  and  in  Sir  C.  Fellows's  'Asia  Minor.*  In  both  works 
inscriptions  are  copied,  and  in  the  latter  there  are  views  of  the 
temple. 

AJACCXO,  the  birthplace  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte ;  chief  town  of 
the  isliuid  of  Corse  or  Corsica^  wmch  now  forms  a  department  of 
France ;  the  see  of  a  bishop ;  seat  of  tribunals  of  first  instance  and 
of  commerce,  of  a  collie,  naval  school,  and  agricultural  society ;  a 
fortress  of  the  third  class;  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  island, 
in  40'  55'  N.  lat,  8"  44'  11"  E.  long. :  population,  11,266.  The  town 
is  built  on  a  high  tongue  of  land,  whicn  forms  part  of  the  southern 
shore  of  a  little  bay  at  the  head  of  the  Qulf  of  Ajaccio.  The  two 
principal  streets  are  wide  and  well  built,  but  the  others  are  narrow 
and  dirty.  There  are  two  public  squares,  and  a  handsome  public  walk, 
partly  out  out  of  the  rock  along  the  bay.  The  laigest  vessels  can  load 
and  dlBchax^  at  the  quays ;  but  in  south-west  winds  the  rebound 
of  the  waves  from  the  opposite  shore  of  the  bay  renders  the  harbour 
a  dangerous  position.  From  northerly  and  easterly  winds  the  port  is 
sheltered  by  high  mountains.  The  chief  objects  of  interest  in  Ajaccio 
are — ^the  cathedral,  which  has  a  grand  marble  altar ;  the  Qreek  diapel 
situated  on  an  eminence,  which  commands  fine  sea-views ;  the  house 
in  which  N^>oleon  was  bom,  which  is  now  the  property  of  the 
munioipalii^ ;  the  theatre ;  the  public  library  of  14,000  volumes ;  the 
foundling  hospital ;  the  houses  of  Pozzo  di  Borgo  and  Cardinal  Fesch ; 
the  barracks ;  and  the  citadel,  which  occupies  the  point  of  the  tongue 
of  land  on  whi<^  the  town  is  built  Some  leather  and  bricks  are 
manufiMStured.  The  chief  trade  ii  in  wine,  olive^il,  oranges,  dtron, 
and  coial,  which  is  gathered  near  the  coast  There  are  several  fifthing 
boats  bcdonging  to  the  port  Steamers  ply  regularly  to  Toulon,  which 
is  168  miles  to  the  N.N.W. 

AJAN,  the  name  by  which  an  almost  unknown  tract  of  the  coast 
of  east  Africa  is  designated.  It  extends  from  near  Magadozo,  which 
IB  included  within  the  limits  of  Zanguebar,  northward  to  Cape 
Quardaiui,  a  distance  roughly  estimated  at  about  ten  degrees  of 
latitude.  But  the  extent  of  the  coast  of  Ajan  cannot  be  accurately 
determined,  as  the  name  itself  is  veiy  indefinite.  The  southern  coast 
is  sandy,  barren,  and  low ;  but  the  northern  is  higher  about  Cape 
Delaqua  and  Cape  d'OrfiiL  Between  these  two  capes  there  is  a  deep 
bay.  D'Orfui  has  a  bluff  point  towards  the  sea,  and  is  backed  by 
lofty  and  singular«haped  mountains.  It  is  in  10**  30'  N.  lat,  51**  12^ 
EL  long.  Cape  Guardafui,  the  most  eastern  part  of  Africa,  is  also  a 
bold  promontoiy  with  hj£^  mountains  in  the  background ;  it  is  in 
11°  50'  N.  Ut,  51'  22**  E.  long.  No  great  river  is  described  as 
entering  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Ajan.  The  neighbourhood  of  d'Orfui 
is  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  Somaulia. 

The  name  Azania  occurs  in  the  '  Periplus,'  and  comprehends  not 
only  the  modem  Ajan,  but  also  the  coast  of  Zanguebar  as  fiir  as 
QuUoa;  provided  this  place  be  the  Bhaptum  of  the  'Periplus.' 
Bhaptum  (2**  S.  lat)  i?  tfoe  m09t  southern  point  described  on  this 
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coast  by  the  author  of  the  '  Periplus,'  but  PtolemieuB  xnentiona  the 
promontory  of  Prasiim  as  lying  still  farther  south  than  Rhaptum. 
The  '  Periplus'  was  certainly  not  written  later  than  the  middle  of  the 
2nd  centuryi  and  at  this  period  we  find  the  Arabs  carrying  on  a 
brisk  trade  with  the  natives  of  Azania,  and  intermarrying  with  them. 
This  coast  was  at  that  time  almost  entirely  under  Arab  influence ; 
Khaptum  traded  with  Muza  (near  the  present  Mocha),  and  exported 
ivory,  rhinoceros'  horns,  tortoise-shell,  &c  The  inhabitants  were 
Ethiopians. 

(Salt's  Abyuinia;  Vincent's  Periplus  of  the  ErytJirean  Sea;  Hudson's 
GeoffraphicB  Veteres  Scriptorea,  vol.  L) 

AJEMEER,  or  A JMEER.    [Hindustak.I 

AKABAH,  GULF  OP.    [Red  Ska.] 

AEERMANNi  a  fortified  town  in  the  Russian  province  of  Bessar 
rabia ;  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Dniestrovskoi  Lake,  through 
which  the  river  Dniester  passes  into  the  Black  Sea;  in  46*"  12'  N.  lat^, 
80^  22'  K  long. :  population,  including  the  suburbs,  above  26,000. 
The  town  is  biult  on  a  point  of  land  projecting  into  the  lake,  and  is 
defended  on  the  land  side  by  deep  ditches,  and  towards  the  lake  by 
very  strong  ramjuurts.  The  harbour  is  good;  it  is  defended  by  a 
citadel  built  on  an  eminence.  The  inhabitants  consist  chiefly  of 
Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews.  Fish,  which'  are  caught  in  abundance 
in  the  lake,  and  salt  from  the  salt  lakes  of  the  distrijct  of  Akermann, 
form  the  principal  articles  of  commerce.  A  short  time  ago,  a  fair 
was  established  here.  Akermann  has  four  gates  and  two  suburbs ;  it 
contains  a  handsome  Armenian  Church,  some  mosques  and  Greek 
churches,  several  laxge  bathing  establishments,  and  well-supplied 
shops.  The  streets  are  dirty  and  the  town  ill-built,  most  of  the 
houses  being  constructed  of  mud. 

By  the  treaty  concluded  here,  Sept.  1826,  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  the  latter  agreed  to  permit  the  two  principalities  of  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia  to  be  governed  by  native  Boyars,  elected  by  the  divan  of 
each ;  to  restore  the  former  privileges  of  the  Servians ;  to  pay  the 
claims  of  Russia  on  accoimt  of  losses  incurred  by  the  Barbaxy  corsairs ; 
and  to  allow  that  power  the  liberty  of  navigation  and  commerce  in 
all  the  states  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  especially  free  passage  of  the 
strait  of  Constantinople. 

AKHALZIKH,  a  town  in  Russian  Armenia,  situated  near  the 
watershed  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  on  a  feeder  of 
the  Kur,  which  flows  towards  the  south*ea8t  from  the  Perengah 
Dagh;  in  AV  40'  N.  lat.,  43**  10'  E  long. :  population,  about  15,000, 
who  are  chiefly  Armenians.  It  was  formerly  the  chief  town  of  a 
pashalic  in  Turkish  Georgia;  since  the  cession  of  which  province 
to  Russia,  it  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Akhalzikh.  [Gsobqia.] 
The  town  is  fortified,  and  of  considerable  extent  The  most  remark- 
able building  after  the  citadel  is  the  mosque  of  Ahmed,  which  is  built 
on  the  model  of  that  of  Santa  Sophia  at  Constantinople.  Connected 
with  the  mosque  is  a  college,  and  a  library  rich  in  Oriental  literature ; 
but  it  is  said  that  the  best  works  it  contamed  have  been  carried  away 
to  the  royal  library  of  St-Petersbuig.  The  Aznenians  have  several 
large  churches,  and  there  is  also  a  synagogua  The  chief  trade  is  in 
silk  and  honey;  there  is  also  some  transit  trade,  as  the  town  lies  on 
the  road  between  the  port  of  Batoom  and  Tiflis,  being  80  miles  E. 
from  the  former  and  105  miles  W.  from  the  latter. 

AK-SERAI ;  AK-SHEHER.    [Earamak.! 

ALABAMA,  one  of  the  southern  states  of  li  orth  America,  is  bounded 
N.  by  Tennessee,  K  by  Georgia,  S.  by  Florida  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  W.  by  the  Mississippi  It  extends  between  SO*  10' and  85*  N.  lat., 
85*  and  88*  SO'  W.  long.  Its  length  from  N.  to  a  is  817  miles,  from 
R  to  W.  174  miles.  The  area  is  46,000  square  miles.  According  to 
the  census  of  1850,  the  population  was  771,671,  of  whom  842,892 
were  slaves  and  2298  free  coloured.  Alabama  originally  belonged  to 
the  State  of  Georgia.  In  1798,  the  country,  including  the  present 
states  of  MisBLBsippi  and  Alabarna,  was  formed  into  a  Territory ;  and 
the  part  of  Florida  between  Pearl  and  Perdido  riven  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  United  States  in  1812,  and  aimexed  to  this 
Territory.  Dunng  the  years  1818  and  1814  it  was  harassed  by  the 
attacks  of  the  Indians,  who  were  reduced  to  submission  by  General 
JacksorL  In  1817,  the  west  portion  of  the  territory  became  the  '  State 
of  Mississippi,'  and  the  east  the  '  Territory  of  Alabama' — which,  by  an 
act  of  Congress,  March  8, 1819,  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 
separate  s£»te.  The  following  table  shows  the  rapid  progress  of 
population  and  of  slavery  in  this  state : — 

In  1810  the  total  population  was  under  10,000, 

1820  it  was  127,901  including   41,879  slaves. 
1880     „      808,997        „        117,294 
1840      „      590,756        „         258,582 
1850      „     771,671        „         842,892 
The  federal  representative  population  in  the  last-mentioned  year  was 
684,514,  in  which  number  three-fifths  of  the  slaves  are  included. 
This,  at  the  rate  of  one  representative  for  every  98,420  of  the  repre- 
sentative population,  with  an  additional  one  for  a  surplus  exceeding 
the  half  of  the  number  just  stated  (according  to  the  present  law  of 
representation),  enables  the  state  to  return  seven  representatives  to 
Congress.    To  the  senate,  Alabama,  like  each  of  the  other  United 
States,  returns  two  members. 

Suffaoe  and  Coatt-Line, — The  sea-ooast  of  Alabama  is  very  limited 
in  comparison  with  the  extent  of  the  state.    It  commences  on  the 
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coast  of  Mexico,  about  midway  between  the  mouths  of  the  rivers 
Pascagotda  and  Mobile,  and  running  eastward  terminates  at  the  outlet 
of  the  Perdida  The  r«al  coast-line,  not  including  the  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  Mobile,  is  not  above  60  miles  in  length. 

With  the  exception  of  a  comparatively  small  district  in  l^e  north  of 
the  state,  which  is  drained  by  the  Tennessee,  a  feeder  of  the  Ohio, 
the  surface  of  Alabama  has  a  general  inclination  from  north  to  souih. 
The  southern  part  of  the  state  bordering  upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is 
a  low  level,  covered  with  forests  of  pine  and  cypress.  In  the  middle 
the  surface  is  hilly,  and  interspersed  with  prairiea  Farther  north  the 
oountiy  continues  to  rise.  The  Alleghany  Mountains,  which  terminate 
in  the  north-east  section  of  the  state,  send  off  an  elevated  range  of 
hills,  traversing  the  surfiice  from  east  to  west,  with  a  slight  bend  towards 
the  south.  This  range  forms  part  of  the  watershed  between  the 
Teimessee  and  the  other  rivers  of  the  state,  all  of  which  flow  south- 
ward to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Hydrography. — The  chief  rivers  are  the  Mobile,  the  Alabama^  from 
which  the  state  is  named,  the  Tombigbee,  the  Tuscaloosa,  the  Coosa, 
the  Talapooea,  the  Teimessee,  the  Chattahoochee,  the  Perdido,  the 
Cahawba,  and  the  Conecuh. 

The  Mobile  passes  the  city  of  Mobile,  which  is  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  river,  and  enters  the  spacious  Bay  of  Mobil&  This  bay  is  about 
SO  miles  long,  and  varies  from  8  to  18  miles  in  breadth :  the  main 
entrance,  which  is  between  Dauphin  Island  and  Mobile  Pointy  has 
16  feet  of  water.  The  Mobile  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Tombigbee 
and  the  Alabama,  which  meet  45  miles  above  the  city  of  Mobile. 

The  Tombigbee  rises  in  the  north-east  angle  of  the  state  of  MissiB- 
sippi,  in  the  county  of  Tishamingo,  and  ^Ster  a  southern  course  of 
100  miles  enters  the  state  of  Alabama  5  miles  below  Columbus,  in 
the  state  of  Mississippi,  where  it  becomes  navi^ble.  After  a  course  of 
about  60  miles  farther  in  a  S.S.E.  direction,  it  is  joined  by  the  Tusca- 
loosa, or  Black  Warrior,  a  river  nearly  as  laige  as  itself,  at  Buff  Port,  in 
about  82*  88'  N.  lat  The  Tuscaloosa  rises  in  the  north-east  angle  of 
the  state  of  Alabama,  and  is  formed  by  the  Locust  Fork  and  Mulberry 
rivers,  which  spring  from  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  All^hany 
Mountains,  and  unite  on  the  boundary  of  Jefferson  and  Tuscaloosa 
counties.  The  river  thus  formed  pursues  a  general  south-west  course, 
passing  Tusodoosa,  the  former  capital  of  Alabama,  to  its  junction  with 
the  Tombigbee.  There  is  steam  navigation  as  far  as  Tuscaloosa, 
nearly  200  miles  above  Mobile.  The  united  stream  then  pursues  a 
winding  course  southwards  for  100  miles,  and  is  then  joined  by  the 
Alabama,  to  form  the  Mobile  River  45  miles  above  the  head  of  Mobile 
Bay.  The  Tombigbee  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  during  nine 
months  in  the  year  as  far  as  St-Stephens,  and  as  £u:  as  Columbus  for 
steam-boats. 

The  Alabama  is  formed  by  the  Coosa  and  the  Talapoosa.  The 
Coosa  itself  is  formed  of  numerous  streams  that  descend  from  the 
Alleghanies  in  the  north  of  Georgia,  and  traversing  the  north-west  of 
that  state  enters  Alabama,  where  it  unites  with  the  Talapoosa  8  miles 
below  Wetumpka.  The  whole  length  of  the  Coosa  is  about  240  miles ; 
it  is  navigable  for  steam-boats  to  Wetumpka.  The  Talapoosa  rises  in 
Carroll  oounty,  in  the  west  of  Georgia,  near  84*  N.  lat,  and  flowing 
S.S.W.  for  above  180  miles  through  Alabama,  unites  with  the  Coosa 
between  Montgomery  and  Autauga  counties.  The  junction  of  these 
two  rivers  forms  the  Alabama,  which  flows  in  a  very  tortuous  course 
in  a  general  western  direction  past  Montgomery,  the  capital  of  the 
state  since  1847,  and  as  far  as  Cahawba,  where  it  receives  tne  Cahawba 
River  from  the  north,  on  its  right  bank.  Below  Cahawba  it  runs 
in  a  similar  winding  course,  but  in  a  general  S.  S.  W.  direction  to 
its  junction  with  the  Tombigbee.  Above  this  point  the  Alabama  is 
navigable  at  2^  seasons  for  vessels  requiring  6  feet  of  water  up  to 
Claibonle  (60  miles).  From  Claiborne  to  Cahawba  (150  miles),  the 
river  has  4  or  5  feet  of  water ;  and  from  Cahawba  to  the  junction  of 
its  two  head  branches  it  has  in  all  places  a  depth  of  at  least  8  feet 
The  Alabama,  like  most  of  the  large  American  rivers,  differs  very 
considerably  in  its  volume  of  water  at  different  seasons.  Below  the 
junction  of  the  two  main  streams,  the  Tombigbee  and  Alabama,  the 
river  does  not  flow  in  one  chaimel,  but  in  two  main  and  numerous 
smaller  channels,  through  a  low  wet  country,  to  the  head  of  Mobile  Bay. 

The  rivers  of  Alabama  are  highest  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  rise  80  or  90  feet  above  low  water.  The 
banks,  when  they  present  a  recent  surface,  exhibit  a  beautiful  appear-  * 
ance,  Btriped  with  alternate  layers  of  gravel  and  different-coloured 
clays.  Tne  clays  commence  about  20  feet  above  low  water.  The  layers 
are  of  different  thickness,  from  one  inch  to  several  feet^  and  of  various 
colours,  from  red  and  deep  blue  to  a  delicate  white.  Steam-boats  were 
first  introduced  on  these  rivers  in  1820. 

The  Chattahoochee  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  (Georgia,  and  is 
part  of  the  boundary-line  between  Alabama  and  Georgia.  It  then 
enters  Florida,  where  it  joins  the  Flint  River  to  form  the  Apalachioola. 
The  Chattahoochee  is  navigable  for  steam-boats  to  the  falls  of  Columbus. 
The  Perdido  separates  the  most  southern  part  of  Alabama  from  Florida. 

The  Termessee  runs  through  the  northern  part  of  this  state.  It 
enters  Alabama  on  the  east,  running  S.W. ;  it  then  runs  W.N.W., 
and  again  enters  the  state  of  Tennessee.  It  falls  into  the  Ohio, 
in  Kentucky.  The  part  of  the  state  north  of  the  river  is  called 
Termessee  Valley.  The  Teimessee  is  navigable  for  large  steam-boats 
259   miles  to    Florence  in  Alabama,  which  is  below  the  Muscle 
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Shoals,  where  the  river  Bpreads  out  from  one  mile  to  three  mileii  in 
width,  with  a  rocky  bottom,  and  is  bo  shallow  that  boats  oan  neither 
ascend  nor  descend,  except  at  high  water  during  floods.  A  canal  has 
been  made  round  these  shoals  86  miles  in  length ;  above  them  the 
navigation  is  unobstructed  for  250  miles.  Pensacola  Bay  is  entirely 
witlun  the  limits  of  West  Florida,  but  as  this  territory  here  con- 
sists of  only  a  comparatively  narrow  slip  along  the  gulf,  the  sources 
and  the  main  body  of  the  streams  that  enter  Pensacola  Bay  are  within 
the  state  of  Alabama.  The  main  stream  that  discharges  into  Escambia 
Bay  (one  of  the  upper  inlets  of  Pensacola  Bay)  is  the  Escambia ;  but 
the  chiel  branch  of  this  river  is  the  Conecuh,  though  the  name  of  the 
Escambia  prevails  in  the  lowest  part  of  their  united  course.  The 
Conecuh  flows  through  an  improduetive  country ;  it  is  navigable  for 
100  miles  above  its  mouth. 

The  alligator  abounds  in  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  rivers. 

The  state  had  254  miles  of  railroad  open  in  1852  :  88  from  Mont- 
gomery to  West  Point  in  Qeoigia ;  the  Lagrange  railroad  87  miles, 
between  the  Atlanta  and  West  Point ;  the  Tuscumbia  and  Decatur 
lines  in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  46  miles ;  and  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
railroad,  of  which  88  miles  were  open  at  the  Mobile  end. 

Soil,  ProductSf  dtc. — ^The  soil  is  various,  but  the  greater  part  of  it 
is  ezcellentb  "  In  the  south  it  is  generally  sandy  and  barren ;  and  a 
part  of  the  high-lands  are  unfit  for  cultivation.  A  large  person  of 
the  country  which  lies  between  the  Alabama  and  Tomb^bee,  of  that 
part  watered  by  the  Coosa  and  Talapoosa,  and  of  the  Tennessee  Valley, 
consists  of  very  excellent  land.  On  the  mai^gin  of  the  rivers  (in  the 
southern  part)  there  is  a  quantity  of  cane-bottom  land  of  great  fertility, 
generally  from  one-half  to  three^uarters  of  a  mile  wide :  on  the 
outside  of  this  is  a  space  which  is  low,  wet,  and  intersected  by  stagnant 
water;  next  to  this  river«wamp,  and  elevated  10  or  15  feet  above  it, 
succeeds  an  extensive  body  of  level  land,  of  a  black  rich  soil,  with  a 
growth  of  hickory,  black  oak,  post  oak,  poplar,  dog-wood,  ftc.  After 
this  come  the  prairies,  whidi  are  wide-spreading  plains,  or  gently- 
waving  land  (resting  on  a  soft  limestone  rock,  abounding  in  shells), 
clothed  with  grass,  herbage,  and  flowers,  and  exhibiting,  in  the  montii 
of  May,  the  most  enchanting  sceneiy."  ('  Enoydop.  American.')  The 
forest^trees,  in  the  middle  and  northern  parts  of  Alabama,  are  post, 
black,  and  white  oak,  hickory,  poplar,  cedar,  chestnui^  pine,  mulberry, 
kc ;  the  elm  flourishes  on  the  river  banks.  The  chicv  wild  animals 
are  the  deer,  bear,  wolf,  panther,  fox,  &c.  The  rattle-snake  abounds  in 
this  state.  There  is  generally  wood  enough  on  the  prairies  to  fence  them. 
It  is  arranged  in  lines  and  clumps  on  the  lower  and  moister  portions, 
dividing  them  into  open  spaces  of  several  hundred  acres.  The  soil 
is  of  variable  depth  and  rests  on  a  uniform  bed  of  limestone.  In 
some  places  the  rock  juts  out  on  the  suriifice,  where  it  easily  decomposes. 
There  ia  a  great  deficiency  of  water,  and  what  there  is  of  it  is  very 
Viad :  good  water  can  be  obtained  by  boring  to  the  depth  of  800  or  400 
feet,  and  in  many  cases  this  water  rises  to  tne  surfiace.  The  long-moss 
region  commences  below  33*  N.  lal  The  moss  hangs  in  festoons  from 
the  trees,  giving  to  the  forests  the  most  dark  and  gloomy  aspect.  It 
is  much  used  for  making  mattresses. 

Cotton  and  com,  the  staple  products,  are  raised  in  great  quantities. 
The  land  produces  from  400  lbs.  to  1800  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  to  the  acre. 
The  cotton  crop  of  1840  yielded  117,138,823  lbs. ;  and  the  produce 
has  been  since  increasing  eveiy  year :  tiie  greater  part  of  it  is  carried 
to  Mobile — ^that  from  the  Tennessee  Valley  only  being  taken  to  New 
Orleans.  The  land  is  tilled  almost  entirely  by  slaves.  The  com  crops 
of  the  same  year,  included  20,947,004  bushels  of  miuze ;  828,052 
bushels  of  wheat ;  1,406,353  bushels  of  oats.  Some  barley  and  rye 
are  also  grown,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  rice.  Other  products 
are  tobacco,  sugar,  silk,  fhiits,  and  a  little  wine ;  vast  numbers  of  pigs 
are  fed  and  killed  for  export ;  horses,  sheep,  and  neat  cattle  are  very 
numerous.  The  total  exports  of  Alabama  in  the  year  ending  June  80, 
1851,  amounted  to  18,528,824  dollars ;  the  imports  are  given  at  413,446 
dollars,  but  this  sum  includes  the  value  of  the  imports  ^7  "®^  only. 
Articles  of  common  necessi^  mainly  are  manufactured.  The  cotton 
manufacture  is  extending,  lliere  are  great  numbers  of  com  and  flour 
mills  and  distilleries,  and  also  several  iron-foundries.  During  the  year 
ending  Jime  30, 1851,  five  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  burden  of  354  tons, 
were  built. 

Iron  ore  is  foimd  in  several  places,  and  fossil  coal  abounds  in  the 
basin  of  the  Tuscaloosa  River ;  marble  is  found  on  the  Cahawba.  Gold 
also  has  been  found  in  smaU  quantities. 

Climate, — June  is  the  hottest  month  in  the  year.  The  fig  and  peach 
arrive  at  great  perfection  below  34"*  N.  lat.,  and  the  climate  and  soil 
are  well  adapted  to  the  grape,  but  not  to  the  olive.  The  fruit  trees 
blossom  between  the  middle  of  January  and  1st  of  March,  according 
to  the  elevation  of  the  place.  Snow  neither  falls  deep  nor  lies  long; 
a  thin  sheet  of  ice  sometimes  covers  the  stagnant  waters  at  the  coldest 
period ;  the  rivers  are  rarely  frozen.  The  climate  is  healthy,  except 
in  the  bottom-land  bordering  on  the  rivers  and  in  the  lowlands  on  the 
coast.  In  the  elevated  country  it  is  delightful,  the  heat  of  summer 
being  tempered  by  the  breezes  frx)m  the  Oulf  of  Mexico.  The  prevailing 
diseaAcs  in  low  situations  are  intermittent  and  bilious  fevers. 

Indiana. — The  Cherokees  formerly  occupied  the  north-east  comer 
of  the  state,  and  extended  into  Qeoi^  and  Tennessee :  the  Creeks 
occupied  the  eastern  districts  with  part  of  Georgia ;  and  the  Chicka- 
saws  and  Choctaws  the  west,  extencQng  into  Misussippi    These  tribes 
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have  all  emigrated  west  of  the  Mississippi,  where  a  large  tract  of  country 
bas  been  ceded  to  them  by  the  United  States  in  exchange  for  their 
own.  There  are  remains  of  mounds  and  roads  in  the  state  respecting 
which  the  Indians  have  no  traditions. 

Cfnmiiea  and  Townt. — The  state  is  divided  into  49  countie&  Tuscan 
loota,  the  former  omital,  is  situated  at  the  fidls  and  head  of  steam-boat 
navigation  on  the  Tuscaloosa  River ;  in  88"  12'  N.  lat,  87*"  42'  W.  long., 
256  milAi  N.  from  Mobile  by  land.  It  takes  its  name  horn,  the  Choctaw 
appellation  of  the  river.  The  situation  of  the  town  is  healthy  and 
pleasant,  being  on  an  elevated  plain  of  several  miles  in  extent.  The 
university  of  Alabama,  found^  in  1881,  is  about  one  mile  f^m  the 
town.  Coal  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  in  the  vidnity 
abundance  of  materials  for  building,  particularly  stone  and  pine 
timber :  population,  about  2000.  Mobile,  the  principal  port,  is  situated  at 
the  influx  of  Mobile  River  into  the  bay  of  the  same  name  in  30*  41'  48" 
N.  lat.,  87"*  59'  W.  long. ;  50  miles  by  land  from  Pensacola,  1083  miles 
S.W.  f^m  Washington,  and  160  miles  RN.E.  firom  New  Orleans.  In 
1813  it  was  surrendered  by  Spain  to  the  United  States,  and  then  con- 
tained about  300  inhabitants :  the  population  in  1850  was  20,513.  The 
back  country  is  dependent  on  Mobile  for  a  market.  The  principal  exports 
from  Mobile  consist  of  cotton,  of  which  it  ships  larger  qnantitieethan 
any  other  town  of  the  United  States  except  New  Orleans,  and  com. 
Steam-boats  and  schooners  ply  regularly  to  New  Orleans.  BwUtviUe, 
in  the  north  part  of  the  state,  10  miles  N.  of  the  Tennessee  River,  in 
34*'  36'  N.  lat,  86'*  57'  W.  long.,  has.  a  considerable  trade  in  cotton 
with  New  Orleans,  and  a  communication  with  the  Tennessee  River 
by  a  canal.  The  town  is  large  and  well  built,  and  contains  several 
handsome  public  buildings.  Montffomery,  on  the  Alabama  River,  is 
a  flourishing  town,  situated  200  nules  N.E.  fh>m  Mobile,  on  a  high 
bluff  at  the  head  of  the  steam-boat  navigation.  It  is,  since  1847, 
the  legislative  capital  of  Alabama.  The  state  capitol  destroyed  bv  fire 
in  1849  has  since  been  rebuilt;  the  new  bunding  was  completed 
November  1, 1851.  The  town  contained  seven  churches  and  2250 
inhabitants  in  1840.  Cotton  la  shipped  to  the  amount  of  over  40,000 
bales  annually.  A  railroad  88  miles  long  connects  Montgomery  with 
West  Point  in  Georgia.  Cfahawha  was  once  the  capital  of  the  state. 
Florence,  situated  on  an  elevated  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tennessee,  immediately  below  the  Muscle  Shoals,  is  a  well-built 
town,  and  has  considerable  facilities  for  trade :  population  2000  in 
1840.  Wehimpka,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Coosa,  110  miles  S.E.  from 
Tuscaloosa,  is  much  f^quented  for  the  Harrowgate  springs  near  it : 
population,  2600  in  1840. 

Oovemnient. — The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  (General  Assembly, 
consisting  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate 
consists  of  83  members  elected  for  four  years,  one-half  going  out  evexy 
two  years.  The  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  100  members, 
elected  for  two  years.  Since  1847  the  legislature  meets  biennially  in 
the  city  of  Montgomery.  The  members  of  both  houses  are  paid  four 
dollars  a  day  each.  The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  has 
appellate  jurisdiction  only,  are  elected  by  joint  vote  of  the  two  Houses 
for  six  years.  The  court  holds  its  sessions  at  the  seat  of  government 
The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  Governor,  who  is  elected  by  the 
people  for  two  years,  and  is  eligible  four  years  out  of  six ;  he  possesses 
a  qualified  negative  on  legislative  acts,  and  the  pardoning  power :  in 
cases  of  treason,  the  consent  of  the  Senate  is  necessary.  In  case  of 
his  death,  absence,  Ac.,  the  president  of  the  senate  acts  as  governor ; 
the  salary  is  2500  dollars.  The  qualifications  required  for  members 
of  the  legislature  are— citizenship,  two  years'  state  and  one  yearns 
district  residence ;  a  senator  must  be  27  years  of  age ;  a  governor 
must  be  30  years  old,  a  native  citizen,  and  must  have  resided  four 
years  in  the  state.  A  voter  must  be  21  years  of  age ;  one  yearns  state 
and  three  months'  district  residence  are  required.  Blacks  in  all  cases 
are  excluded.  Two-thirds  of  the  General  Assembly  may  propose 
amendments  to  the  constitution,  which,  if  ratified  by  the  people  at 
the  next  election,  and  by  two-thirds  of  the  subsequent  legislature, 
become  valid. 

Judiciary. — The  state  is  divided  into  3  chancery  divisions;  and 
39  districts,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  circuit-judge,  who  has  juris- 
diction in  all  civil  and  criminal  causes  in  the  state,  and  holds  one 
or  more  sessions  in  the  year.  There  is  a  special  court  for  the  city  of 
Mobile,  which  holds  toree  sessions  in  the  year,  and  has  concurrent 
jurisdiction  with  the  circuit  courts  except  in  real  actions.  By  an 
amendment  of  the  constitution,  ratified  in  1850,  the  judges  of  the 
circuit  courts,  the  judge  of  the  city  court  of  Mobile,  and  the  judges 
of  probate  (one  in  each  coimty),  are  all  elected  by  the  people  for  a 
term  of  six  years.  The  judges  are  removable  by  impeachment,  and 
by  the  governor  on  the  address  of  two-thirds  of  the  General  Assembly 
— ^the  judge  must  be  heard  in  defence^  The  other  public  officers  are— 
the  secretary  of  state,  comptroller  of  public  accounts,  state  treasurer, 
and  attorney-general ;  the  first  three  receive  a  salary  of  1000  dollars. 

Laws. — The  laws  in  this  state  differ  but  little  from  those  of  the  other 
states  of  the  Unioa  The  punishments  are  fine,  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail,  standing  in  the  pillory,  branding,  whipping,  and  death  by 
hanging.  The  crimes  punishable  with  death  are  murder,  treason, 
rape,  man-stealing,  slave-stealing,  arson,  robbex^,  burglary,  oountei^ 
feiting,  and  forgery.  The  consequence  of  making  so  many  offences 
capitfd  is  that  many  go  impunished,  or  are  pardoned  by  the  executive. 
Very  severe  laws  have  been  passed  against  duelling ;  killing  in  a  duel 
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ii  wilful  murdor,  and  as  such  punishable  with  death ;  members  of  the 
General  Assembly,  officers  of  government,  civil  and  military,  and 
attomeys-at-law,  are  required  to  take  the  duelling  oath. 

EduccUion. — The  constitution  declares  that  "  schools  and  the  means 
of  education  shall  for  ever  be  encouraged  in  this  state."  By  an  act 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  1819,  one  section  of  land 
(640  acres)  was  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  each  township  in  Uie 
state  for  tne  use  of  schools ;  and  72  sections,  or  two  entire  townships, 
for  the  support  of  a  seminary  of  learning,  which  were  vested  in  the 
legialatare  of  the  state,  to  be  appropriated  solely  to  the  use  of  such 
seminanr  hy  the  said  legislature.*  In  conformity  with  the  above 
grants  tne  State  University  of  Alabama  was  founded  in  1881.  The 
governor  of  the  state  is,  ex  officio,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  institution,  who  hold  their  office  for  three  years.  All  the 
university  lands  are  vested  in  these  trustees  to  be  sold  by  public 
auction,  or  to  be  let  on  rent  The  funds  of  the  imiveraity  consist  of 
the  proceeds  of  these  lands.  The  university  is  located  about  one  mile 
east  of  Tuscaloosa,  in  a  fine  healthy  situation.  In  1852  it  had  9  pro- 
fessors, 185  students,  and  a  library  containing  8000  volumes.  There 
are  in  the  state  also — La  Grange  College,  belonging  to  tbe  Methodists, 
with  5  professors,  96  students,  and  a  library  of  3900  volumes ;  Spring 
HUl  College,  belonging  to  the  Catholics,  with  20  professors,  80  students, 
and  7000  volumes ;  and  Howard  College,  belonging  to  the  Baptists, 
with  6  professors,  88  students,  and  2200  volumes^  Howard  Theological 
Institution  (Baptist)  had  1  professor,  18  students,  and  aUbrary  of  1000 
volumes  in  1852.  Besides  the  schools  there  are  numerous  academiea 
and  grammar-schools.    [Sec  Ukitkd  States  in  Sufplsmxiit.] 

ALACRANEa    [Tuoatan.] 

ALA(K)AS,  a  provinoe  of  Brazil,  which,  up  to  about  1840,  was  a 
distriot,  or  oomarca,  of  the  province  of  Pemambuoo ;  but,  on  account 
of  its  increasing  population  and  wealth,  was  formed  into  a  separate 
province,  which  is  under  the  administration  of  its  own  governor.  It 
is  situated  between  9"*  and  10*"  S.  lat,  36'*  and  38"  30'  W.  long.  It 
borders  on  the  south  on  the  province  of  Ser^pe  del  Bey,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  Rio  de  San  Francisco,  idong  the  northern  banks 
of  which  it  extends  to  the  great  cataract,  called  Cachoeira  de  Paulo 
Affonao.  On  the  west  and  north  it  is  surrounded  by  the  province  of 
Pemambuoo,  firom  which  it  is  separated  for  a  considerable  space  by 
the  Rio  UmuL  The  Atlantic  washes  its  eastern  side.  In  length,  from 
east  to  west,  it  extends  about  150  miles ;  its  average  width  probably 
does  not  exceed  60  miles.    The  area  is  about  9000  square  miles. 

Two-thirds  of  this  surface  are  covered  with  mountains.  They  form 
the  southern  declivity  of  the  elevated  and  hilly  table-land,  which 
occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  country,  and  projects  into  the  Atlantic 
between  8"  and  9*"  &  lat.  These  mountains  come  close  up  to  the  river 
San  Francisco  as  tkr  east  as  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Sacare,  and  terminate 
in  Ali^goas,  at  a  distance  of  about  20  miles,  or  little  more,  from  the 
sea.  This  region  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  wood,  and  contains 
many  high  timber-trees,  which  afford  a  considerable  article  of  expor- 
tation. The  valleys  and  more  gentle  slopes  of  the  mountains  exhibit 
a  considerable  degree  of  fertility.  Along  the  eastern  base  of  the 
mountains  extends  an  undulating  or  rather  hilly  tract,  which  occupies 
about  half  the  country  between  the  declivity  and  the  sea.  It  is  likewise 
wooded,  and  has  a  li^t  soil,  very  fit  for  the  culture  of  cotton,  which 
is  rapidly  extending.  The  countiy  along  the  seashore,  and  at  a  distance 
of  about  10  miles  or  somewhat  less  from  it,  is  low,  level,  and  covered 
with  a  thick  alluvium*  which  has  been  brought  down  by  the  numerous 
small  rivers  that  rise  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  mountain-region, 
and  deposited  along  the  edge  of  the  undulating  tract  This  soil  is  of 
the  best  quality,  and  fit  for  the  cultivation  of  every  kind  of  intertropical 
productions.  A  considerable  portion,  however,  of  this  tract  is  still 
covered  with  swamps,  and  the  tide,  which  rises  alonff  the  coast  from 
4  to  5  feet,  enters  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  and  has  changed  the 
adjacent  low  countries  into  lagunes.  The  most  considerable  of  these 
Isgunes  is  the  Lake  of  Manguaba,  from  which  the  river  Alagoas  runs 
to  the  sea  in  a  southern  direction.  It  is  stated  to  be  30  iniles  long, 
and  about  3  miles  wide  at  an  average,  and  consists  of  two  lagunes 
united  by  a  strait  The  northern  is  called  Lagoa  do  Norte,  and  the 
southern  Lagoa  do  SuL  Its  water  is  salt  Only  canoes  can  navigate 
the  river  Alagoas,  which  carries  its  water  to  the  sea.  The  rich  pliutta- 
tions  situated  around  the  Lagoa  do  Sul  carry  their  produce  to  the 
northern  lake  and  the  town  of  Alagoas,  whence  it  is  transported  to  the 
harbours  of  Taragua  and  Pajassara.  Farther  south  is  the  Lagoa  do 
Siquiba,  which  is  15  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  with  an  average 
width  of  8  miles.  A  river  of  the  same  name  runs  southwards  to 
the  sea. 

Though  all  the  rivers  which  disembogue  along  this  coast  are  small, 
and  have  bars  at  their  mouths,  with  so  little  water  on  them  that  sea 
vessels  of  even  the  smallest  sice  cannot  enter  them,  the  provinoe  has 
a  few  harbours  sufficiently  deep  for  vessels  of  moderate  magnitude. 
The  most  norUiem  are  the  harbourg  of  Pajassara  and  Taragua,  which 
are  close  together  and  separated  by  a  low  tongue  of  land.  The  port 
of  Taragua  is  the  better  of  the  two.  Merchandise  disembarked  at 
this  port  is  transported  by  land  three  miles  to  the  Lagoa  do  Norte, 

•  A  township  containB  SS,040  acres,  in  six  English  or  American  miles  square, 
and  is  subdivided  into  thirty-six  equal  divisions  or  square  miles,  by  lines 
erossing  each  other  at  right  angles ;  theee  diTisions  are  called  sections ;  each 
section  otmtains  640  acres. 


and  there  embarked  on  canoes  for  Alagoas  and  other  towns.  Cumrippe, 
which  is  farther  soutibi,  is  a  harboiur  of  moderate  size,  formed  by  a 
reef  extending  to  a  distance  of  300  yards  from  the  shore,  which  breaks 
the  fory  of  the  sea.  The  harbour  may  be  entered  by  two  breaks  in 
the  reef,  but  the  anchorage  is  not  generally  good.  The  river  vehich 
ficdls  here  into  the  sea  bears  the  same  name,  and  is  navigable  for  canoes 
for  several  miles,  but  has  very  little  water  on  the  bar  at  its  mouth. 

The  only  river  which  here  deserves  to  be  noticed  is  the  San 
Francisco,  which  enters  Alagoas  at  its  western  extremity  at  the  great 
cataract  of  Paulo  Affonso,  where  it  is  said  to  descend  50  feet  in 
perpendicular  height  It  tiben  runs  for  nearly  50  miles  to  the  Aldea 
do  Caninde,  forming  several  rapids  and  smaller  cataracts,  between 
rocky  banks  several  hundred  feet  high,  and  extremely  rugged.  Many- 
rocks  occur  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  it  is  not  navigable.  At 
Caninde  the  width  of  the  river  increases  to  half  a  mile  and  more,  and 
the  navigation  to  its  mouth  is  not  interrupted.  Its  banks  are  of 
moderate  height  as  far  down  as  Penedo.  Below  Penedo  the  river 
enters  the  alluvial  tract,  in  which  it  divides  into  several  branches, 
forming  a  great  number  of  islands,  generally  low  and  abounding  with, 
woods.  They  have  a  fertile  though  partly  a  sandy  soil,  where  rice, 
maize,  mandioc,  sugar,  and  vegetables  are  raised  in  abundance.  In 
the  rainy  season  ^ey  are  oversowed.  The  branches  of  the  river 
unite  again,  and  it  disembogues  by  two  mouths  of  different  size. 
The  northern  is  the  larger,  being  nearly  2  miles  wide,  but  has  so  little 
depth  that  smacks  can  enter  it  only  at  high-water,  and  must  there 
wait  for  the  full  tide  to  go  out  They  can  sail  as  &r  up  sa  Penedo,  25 
miles  from  the  mouth.  Farther  up  the  navigation  is  solely  by  ajojos, 
i  &,  two  or  more  canoes  moored  together  wi&  cross-pieces  of  timber 
above.  In  ascending  the  river  sails  are  always  used,  as  the  wind  from 
eight  o'clock  till  the  following  mormng^s  dawn  blows  always  from  the 
east  The  ajojos  always  descend  the  nver  with  the  current,  which 
is  rather  rapid. 

The  climate  is  warm  and  humid.  The  heat  in  the  rainy  season  is 
frequently  oppressive,  except  along  the  coast,  where  it  is  moderated 
by  sea-breeze&  It  is  less  hot  in  the  dry  season,  and  also  more  healthy. 
The  wet  sesson  occurs  frt>m  November  to  March,  and  then  the  rains 
are  very  abundant,  but  showers  are  not  rare  in  the  dry  season  also. 

Tobacco  was  once  the  staple  article  of  this  province,  and  was 
especially  sent  to  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  But  since  the  abolition 
of  the  liave-trade  this  branch  of  agriculture  has  continually  been 
decreasing,  and  has  been  replaced  by  sugar  and  cotton,  which  at 
present  constitute  the  stwle  articles,  the  first  being  raised  in  the 
alluvial  and  the  second  in  tiie  undulating  tracts.  As  food  are  raised — 
mandioc,  maize,  rice,  plantains,  beans,  and  some  roots,  as  yams,  sweet 
potatoes,  iLC  The  most  common  fruit-trees  are  oranges,  pine-apples, 
jack-trees,  cocoa*nuts,  and  palms.  The  mamona-tree  is  carefully  cul- 
tivated in  some  districts  on  account  of  its  oil,  which  affords  an  article 
of  exportation.  Alagoas  has  extensive  forests  of  timber-trees^  even  in 
its  lower  districts,  and  affords  the  best  timber  in  BraziL  It  is  exported 
to  Bahia  and  Becife ;  and  many  small  vessels  are  built  in  the  province. 
Some  of  these  timber-trees  are  very  durable,  especially  those  named 
Sucupira,  Pao  Roxo,  Vinhatico,  and  Tatahy,  but  their  wood  affects 
the  iron,  and  the  bolts  become  loose  in  a  few  years,  which  is  ascribed 
to  the  great  quantity  of  tannin  contained  in  we  wood.  The  forests 
abound  also  in  several  kinds  of  wild  fruit-trees,  and  there  are  also  the 
trees  which  produce  dragon's  blood,  mastic,  ipecacuanha,  copaiba,  and 
caoutchoua  Other  woods  are  used  ss  dyes,  among  which  Brazil-wood 
is  the  most  prized.  An  inferior  species  of  quinine,  or  Jesuit's  bark,  is 
not  rare. 

The  European  domestic  animals  are  far  frt>m  being  numerous, 
except  asses  and  mules.  The  ounce  exists  at  present  only  in  the 
mountain-districts.  The  most  numerous  animals  are  deer  and  mon- 
keys of  different  kinds,  and  also  ant-eaters,  armadiUoes,  and  others. 
The  tapir  and  peccary  are  rather  rare.  Alligators  abound  in  the 
lakes  and  rivers;  land-tortoises  are  numerous.  The  number  and 
variety  of  birds  are  very  great,  especially  of  parrots.  Honey  and  wax 
are  obtained  from  wild  bees.  Several  kinds  of  fish  abound  in  the 
lakes  and  lagunes,  and  on  the  sea-coast,  and  they  constitute  one  of  the 
principal  articles  of  food  for  the  lower  classes  and  the  Indians.  The 
river  Sao  Francisco  is  noted  for  the  abundance  of  its  fish.  Several 
kinds  of  snakes  are  poisonous. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  kind  of  metal  is  found ;  none  at  least 
is  worked. 

The  population  was  stated  more  than  20  years  ago  to  amount  to 
nearly  100,000 ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  at  present  it  hardly  falls  short 
of  200,000,  as  cultivation  has  greatly  increased  in  late  years.  But  this 
number  is  very  unequally  distributed  over  the  surface.  More  than 
120,000  probably  inhabit  the  low  and  hilly  tracts,  which  may  com- 
prehend 3000  square  miles,  so  that  in  these  regions  there  are  about  40 
persons  to  a  square  mile.  No  part  of  Brazil,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Reconcave  of  Bahia,  is  so  populous  as  this  portion  of  Alagoas.  The 
number  of  negro  slaves  may  amount  to  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
population.  The  greater  portion  of  the  mountain-region  is  still 
the  haunt  of  some  native  tribes,  who  mainly  depend  on  the  produce 
of  the  chase  for  their  subsistence.  Several  families  of  Acconans, 
Carapotes,  and  Cayriris,  have  been  converted  to  Christianity,  and  live 
in  the  parish  of  CoUegio,  on  the  banks  of  the  San  Francisco,  where  a 
tract  3  miles  wide  and  6  miles  long  has  been  given  to  them  for  purposes 
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of  agriculturei  but  they  cultivate  only  a  little  maize.    Their  women 
make  earthenware. 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  Only  a 
few  persons  are  employed  in  the  exerdse  of  the  most  necessaiy  arts  of 
civilised  life.  Common  cotton-cloth  is  made  in  the  £Eunilies,  but  most 
of  the  manufactured  goods  are  imported.  Boat-building  is  the  most 
important  branch  of  industxy. 

The  province  returns  two  senators  and  five  representatives  to  the 
imperial  parliament  of  BraziL 

In  this  province  is  one  city,  Alaooas,  and  seven  towns,  namely, 
Porto  de  Pedroi,  Porto  OeUw,  Mattayo,  Anadia,  Atalaya,  Poxim,  and 
Penedo.  Bemdes  these  places,  there  is  Baa  Miguel,  which  is  built 
about  18  miles  from  the  sea,  and  is  a  populous  place  in  a  very  fertile 
district  The  village  of  Caninde  on  the  Rio  de  San  Francisco  is  the 
place  where  the  navigation  of  the  river  terminates.  Goods  destined 
for  the  consumption  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the  upper  course  of 
the  river  are  here  disembarked,  and  transported  on  the  backs  of  mules 
to  Vergem  Redonda,  which  is  about  20  miles  distant^  and  built  where 
the  cataracts  b^gin.  There  they  are  again  embarked,  and  carried  in 
boats  to  the  places  of  consumption. 

A  railway  has  been  projected  from  Pemambuoo  to  the  cataract  of 
Pau2o  Affonso,  which  will  pass  through  the  best  part  of  this  province, 
and  connect  the  country  along  the  San  Francisoo  with  the  important 
citv  and  port  of  Pemambuco.    [See  Brazil  in  Sufflhodit.] 

(Henderson's  Hittory  of  BrazU;  Spix  and  Martius's  Reite  «» 
BratUien.) 

ALAGOAS,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Alagoas,  in  Bradl,  is 
situated  in  9*"  40'  S.  lat,  86*  50'  W.  long.  It  is  built  on  the  western 
margin  of  the  Lake  of  Manguaba,  by  means  of  which  and  a  road 
about  3  miles  long,  it  sends  the  produce  of  the  rich  country  surroun- 
ding the  lake  to  the  harbour  of  Taragua.  This  produce  consists 
chiefly  of  sugar  and  tobacco.  The  town  has  a  population  of  12,000, 
and  contains  several  convents  and  a  grammar-schooL  The  country 
about  it  abounds  in  fruits,  especially  orange-trees  and  jack-trees. 

( Henderson's  History  of  BrazU.) 

ALAIS,  chief  town  of  the  arrondissement  of  Alais,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Oard,  in  the  south  of  France ;  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  first 
instance  and  of  commerce,  of  a  council  of  Prud'  Hommes,  of  an 
agricultural  society,  and  of  a  communal  college ;  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Qardon,  SO  miles  by  railway  N.N.W.  from  Ntmee,  in 
44"  7'  26"  N.  ]bL,  i'*  4'  44''  E  long. :  population  16,884.  The  town  is 
built  in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  C^vennes  Mountains,  in  the  centre 
of  a  very  productive  coal-field.  It  is  pretty  well  built ;  but  has  no 
remarkable  structure  except  a  handsome  gothic  church  and  the 
citadel  built  by  Louis  XIV.  The  Place  de-la-Slarechale  is  surrounded 
by  arcades.  Alais  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  C^vennes,  and  a 
stronghold  of  the  Protestants,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Louis 
XIIL  It  has  greatly  incressed  in  size  and  popidation  since  1819, 
when  it  had  only  8000  inhabitants,  in  consequence  of  the  working  of 
the  coal  and  iron  mines  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  principal  coal- 
mines are  at  Grand'  Combe  which  is  connected  with  Alais  by  milway. 
There  are  numerous  blast  furnaces  and  iron  foundries  in  the  vicinity. 
The  iron  ore  is  found  mixed  with  the  coal-measures.  The  town  has 
important  manu&ctures  of  silk,  gloves,  ribands,  wrga,  sewing  thread; 
large  glass  works,  potteries,  tanyards,  and  chemical  works.  In  these 
products,  and  in  com,  wine,  cattle,  raw  silk,  &c.,  there  is  a  considei^ 
able  trada  There  are  cold  mineral  springs  near  Alais  which  contain 
a  large  proportion  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  are  fr^equented  by 
dyspeptic  patients  in  Jidy»  August,  and  September.  The  waters 
taken  as  drink  (the  principal  mode  of  admimstration)  are  slightly 
emetic  and  purgative ;  the  dose  is  four  or  five  laxige  glasses. 

ALAKANANDA,  a  river  of  Hindu8tan,'which  rises  in  the  Himalaya 
Mountains.  This  river  is  considered  sacred  by  the  Hindoo  inhabitants : 
it  flows  through  the  province  of  Gurwal,  receiving  in  its  course  the 
waters  of  many  small  streams,  of  which  the  Dauli  forms  the  remotest 
source  of  the  Ganges.  At  Devaprayuga  ('  the  Junction  of  the  Gods '), 
a  small  town  in  30**  9^  N.  kt,  and  78"  88'  E.  long.,  the  Alakananda 
forms  its  junction  with  the  river  Bhagirathi,  when  the  united  streams 
receive  the  name  of  the  Ganobs. 

ALAND,  a  small  archipelago  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
consisting  of  one  principal  island  which  gives  name  to  the  whole  group, 
and  of  a  great  number  of  smaller  ishmds,  such  as  Ekeroe,  Fogloe, 
Vordoe,  Lemland,  Ac  About  80  of  the  islands  are  inhabited :  the 
total  population  is  about  15,000.  These  islands  were  ceded  by  Sweden 
to  Russia  in  1809 ;  they  are  usually  the  station  of  the  Russian  fleet  in 
the  Baltic,  and  contain  several  good  fortified  harbours.  The  word 
Aland  is  properlv  written  with  an  *  over  the  A,  and  pronounced  Oland, 
which  signifies  the  '  Land  of  Rivers  or  Waters.' 

The  principal  island  has  its  northern  point  intersected  by  the 
parallel  of  QO"  15'  N.  lat :  the  meridian  of  20**  E.  passes  through  it 
Its  length  from  north  to  south  may  be  about  18  nules ;  from  east  to 
west  about  14.  The  area  ia  28  square  miles,  and  the  population  about 
9000.  Its  coasts  are  deeply  indented,  and  offer  several  excellent  ports, 
one  of  which,  that  of  Yttemas,  is  laige  enough  to  contain  the  whole 
Russian  fleet.  There  is  a  vast  citadel  on  the  island  and  extensive 
fortifioationB,  affording  room,  it  is  said,  for  above  60,000  men.  The 
island  is  mountainous  and  of  calcareous  structure.  The  grains  that 
succeed  beat  are  rye  and  barley ;  potatoes,  hops,  and  flax  are  grown ; 


the  trees  are  pine,  fir,  and  beech,  in  sufi&cient  quantities  to  furnish 
fuel  for  the  inhabitants.  There  is  also  pasturage  for  cattle.  The 
inhabitants  are  of  Swedish  descent ;  many  of  them  are  skilful  seamen, 
and  employed  in  fishing.  The  exports  are  composed  of  salt-beef,  butter, 
cheese,  hides,  salt-fish,  and  firewood ;  the  imports  are  salt,  colonial 
produce,  and  manufactures.  Aland  ia  divided  into  five  parishes.  On 
a  small  island  near  Ekeroe  a  telegraph  is  established.  One  advantage 
which  arises  to  the  Russians  from  the  occupation  of  these  islands,  ia 
the  possession  of  ports  which  are  less  troEea  during  the  winter  season 
than  others  in  the  same  latitude,  owing  to  the  strong  cuirent  from  the 
Bothnian  Gulf,  which  tends  to  keep  the  sea  open.  This  island  is  said 
to  have  once  had  a  king  of  its  own.  In  the  later  times  of  the  Swedish 
possession  it  was  included  in  the  government  of  Abo  and  Biomeboig 
m  Finland.  The  neighbourhood  of  Aland  iei  noted  for  being  the  scene 
of  the  naval  victory  obtained  by  Peter  I.  over  the  Swedes  in  1714,  the 
first  great  event  in  the  history  of  the  Russian  marine.  The  steamerr 
between  Stockholm  and  Abo  take  in  wood  at  these  islands. 

ALANI  (' AAdmi)  is  the  collective  name  6f  different  nomadic  nations 
that  lived  in  the  countries  north  of  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian,  and 
may  be  divided  into  European  and  Asiatic  Alani  The  expedition  of 
Pompeius  to  the  countries  about  the  Caucasus,  during  the  Mithridatic 
war,  first  brought  the  Romans  into  contact  wi^  the  AlanL  Ammianus 
MaroeUinus,  who  wrote  in  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  centuiy  of  our  era, 
mentions  the  Alani  with  the  Roxokni,  the  Msssagetn,  and  other  tribes 
dwelling  on  Hie  shores  of  the  Palus  Mseotis.  The  name  appears  to 
have  originally  belonged  to  a  Caucasian  tribe  which  lived  between  the 
chief  range  of  the  Caucasus  and  the  PortsB  Caspias,  now  the  Iron  Gate, 
near  Derbend,  and  as  far  north  as  the  great  steppe  between  the  Kuma 
and  the  Volga ;  and  it  is  probably  this  tribe  which  subdued  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  and  to  which  we  must  refer  the  words  of  Ammianus 
MarcelUnus  (xxxi  2),  who  gives  the  best  description  of  the  AlanL  He 
says  that  the  nobles  among  them  were  a  very  handsome  set  of  men, 
with  fair  hair,  and  eyes  of  a  terrible  expression.  The  Alani  showed 
some  traces  of  civilisation,  but  they  liked  warfore  above  all  oth^r 
occupations,  and  made  frequent  incursions  into^the  Roman  provinces. 
Their  horses  were  excellent  and  very  swift,  and  the  armour  and  arms 
of  the  men  were  light,  and  well  suited  for  a  predatoxy  mode  of  war- 
fare. The  Romans  fought  many  battles  with  them,  but  not  always  to 
their  advantage.  The  emperor  Gordian  was  defeated  by  them  near 
Philippopolis,  A.D.  242 ;  and  they  took  a  decisive  part  in  the  victory 
which  they  and  the  Goths  obtained  in  a.d.  878,  near  Adrianople,  over 
the  emperor  Valens,  who  was  killed  in  or  after  the  battle.  (Amm. 
MarcelL  xxxi  18.)  In  a.d.  406  the  Alani  became  still  more  conspi- 
cuous by  invading  Gaul  with  the  Vandals,  Suevi,  Bui^gundians,  and 
other  biu'barians.  After  having  lived  some  years  in  that  country,  a 
part  of  them  joined  the  West  Goths  and  Vandals  for  the  purpose  of 
mvading  Spain,  which  soon  yielded  to  their  arms  (a.d.  409).  The 
Alani  now  settled  in  Lusitania  and  the  province  of  Carthagena,  and 
lived  for  some  time  under  their  kings  till  they  quarrelled  with  the 
West  Goths,  whose  king  Wallia  defeated  them  in  a.d.  440  in  a  pitched 
battle,  where  the  Alanian  king  Atax  lost  his  life.  Upon  this  the  Alani 
joined  the  Vandals,  and  shar^  their  fate  in  Spain  as  weU  as  in  Africa. 
After  A.D.  440  they  ceased  to  be  an  independent  nation.  The  later 
part  of  their  history  can  only  be  traced  in  the  dry  and  short  chronicles 
of  Prosper,  Idatius,  and  Isidorus.  Part  of  the  Alani  did  not  join  the 
Spanish  expedition  in  a.d.  411,  but  remained  in  Gaul  under  their 
king  Goar.  In  a.d.  440  Aetius,  the  Roman  governor  of  Gaul,  allotted 
them  settlements  in  the  environs  of  Valence,  with  a  view  of  making 
them  serve  as  a  barrier  against  the  (Joths.  Their  king  Sambida,  or 
Sangipanus,  was  intrusted  by  Aetiuis  with  the  command  of  Orleans, 
which  Attila  was  besieging  in  A.D.  451 ;  and  it  appears  that  he  wa» 
bribed  by  the  Hunnie  king,  to  whom  he  would  have  surrendered  the 
town  if  he  had  not  been  closely  watched  by  the  Romans  and  the  West 
Goths,  who  trusted  him  so  little,  that  in  the  great  battle  on  the  Campi 
Catalaunici  they  put  the  Alani  between  their  most  faithful  troops,  and 
thus  compelled  them  to  fight.  Gregory  of  Tours  states  ('  Hist  Fntna' 
ii.  7)  that  they  were  deprived  of  their  independence  by  Thorismund, 
king  of  the  West  Goths.  All  the  passages  of  the  ancient  writers  refer- 
ring to  this  nation  are  collected  in  Stritter^s  '  Memorie  Populorum.' 

For  many  centuries  after  the  destruction  of  the  Alani  in  Spain  and 
Gaul  their  name  occurs  in  the  later  Byzantine  writers,  who  represent 
them  as  dwelling  in  their  ancient  settlements  between  the  Don  and 
the  Volga,  and  in  the  Caucasus.  In  the  middle  ages  the  countiy  about 
the  east  end  of  the  Caucasus  was  called  Alania,  and  the  name  Albania 
was  given  to  the  same  region  by  the  Romans.  The  Alani  were 
undoubtedly  a  Circassian  nation,  and  as  the  social  state  of  tha  Cau- 
casian tribes  seems  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  it  was  1400  yeard  ago, 
a  nearer  acquaintance  with  these  people  wiU  enable  the  student  to 
form  a  prettf  correct  idea  of  the  state  of  civilisation  of  many  of  the 
barbarians  who  overthrew  the  Roman  empire.     [Albakia.] 

(Klaproth,  Tableux  de  VAtie;  Ritter^s  Erdkwnde;  De  Guigne's 
HiMtoire  det  ffittu.) 

ALASSIO.    [ALBEiraA.] 

ALATAMAHA.    [Georgia.] 

ALATRL    [Fbosinonb.] 

ALA'VA,  the  name  of  a  former  province  of  Spain,  which  is  nearly 
coincident  with  the  modem  province  of  Vitoria,  one  of  the  Provinciat 
Vaecongadfu,    [Basque  Pro\incE8.] 


lo; 


ALBA. 


ALBA  LONG  A. 
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ALBA.    [Abruzzo.] 

ALBA  FUCINENSIS.    [Abruzzo.] 

ALBA,  a  province  of  the  Sardinian  States,  in  the  diyision  of  Coni, 
is  bounded  E.  by  Acqui  and  Alesaandria,  N.  by  Asti  and  Torino,  W. 
by  Saluzzo,  and  S.  by  Mondovi.  The  country  is  hilly,  and  it  is  inter- 
sected from  south  to  north  by  the  Tanaro,  an  affluent  of  the  Po.  The 
products  are  wine,  com,  pulse,  fruit,  and  silk.  Truffles  are  dug  up  in 
many  places,  and  are  an  article  of  export  A  considerable  quantity  of 
homed  cattle  is  bred  in  the  country.  The  area  of  the  province  is  408 
square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1848  was  118,844.  It  is  divided 
into  12  mandamenti,  or  districts,  and  77  communes. 

Tovms. — The  head-town,  il^a,  a  bishop's  see,  is  situated  in  a  fertile 
plain  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Tanaro,  and  contains  8286  inha- 
bitants. It  has  a  cathedral,  built  in  the  15th  century,  and  several  other 
churches;  an  hospital,  a  royal  college,  a  clerical  seminary,  a  literary 
and  philharmonic  academy,  and  several  private  collections  of  ancient 
medals  and  other  antiquities  which  have  been  found  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood.  Alba  was  a  town  of  the  Statielli,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been 
restored  by  Pompeius  Strabo,  the  father  of  Pompeius  Msgnus,  in 
consequence  of  which  it  was  called  Alba  Pompeia.  The  emperor 
Pertinax  was  bom  at  Villa  Martis  near  Alba,  where  memorials  of  the 
splendid  residence  which  he  built  for  himself  have  been  found  in  a 
farm  called  La  Martinenga.  A  sepulchral  altar  of  marble,  with  a  frieze 
of  elegant  workmanship,  was  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Tanaro  in  1779, 
bearing  the  names  of  Caius  Cornelius  Germanus  and  his  wife  Maroella ; 
it  is  deposited  in  the  court  of  the  town-hall.  In  the  middle  ages  Alba 
was  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  marquisate  of  Montferrato.  It 
was  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Savoy  by  the  treaty  of 
Cherasco  in  1631.    The  learned  Yida  was  many  years  bishop  of  Alba. 

£rd  or  Braida,  a  considerable  place  of  11,466  inhabitants,  in  a  dis* 
trict  abounding  with  com,  wine,  fruit,  cattle,  and  silk,  stands  on  the 
light  bank  of  the  Stura,  25  miles  S.£.  from  Cuneo,  10  miles  W.  by  S. 
from  Alba.  It  has  three  parish  churches,  a  gymnasium,  metal-foundriefl^ 
silk-factories,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  com,  wine,  and  cattle.  The 
silk  of  Brit  is  considered  of  superior  quality.  Brk  is  not  far  from 
Polenza,  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  PoUentia,  where  Stilicho 
defeated  the  Gbths,  a.d.  408,  and  for  a  time  saved  Italy.  Sommarivch 
dd-BoiCOf  a  town  of  5S33  inhabitants,  is  situated  10  miles  W.  from 
Alba ;  CandU,  a  market-town,  with  about  4000  inhabitants,  is  situated 
near  an  important  salt-spring,  8  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Alba. 

ALBA  LONGA,  ALBANO,  ALBAN  MOUNT  and  LAKE.  The 
traditions  of  ancient  Rome  speak  of  the  city  of  Alba  as  being  founded 
by  Ascanius,  son  of  .£neas,  about  800  years  before  the  foundaticm  of 
Rome  itself.  They  also  give  a  succession  of  kings  of  Alba,  from 
Ascanius  down  to  Kiunitor,  grand&ther  of  Romulus.  The  truth  is, 
that  Alba  was  a  considerable  city  anterior  to  Rome,  and  the  centre  of 
a  confederation,  distinct  from  that  of  the  Latins,  but  combined  with 
it.  The  site  of  Alba,  as  described  by  Livy  and  Dionysius,  was  a 
long  narrow  ridge  between  the  Alban  Lake  and  the  Alban  Mount.  It 
remained  long  unknown,  but  was  re-discovered  by  Sir  W.  QttSl.  A 
ridge  answering  to  the  ancient  description  springs  from  the  Alban 
Mount,  near  to  the  convent  of  Palazzolo,  formerly  erroneously  supposed 
to  be  the  site  of  Alba,  and  runs  for  above  a  mile  along  &e  eastern 
shore  of  the  lake,  terminating  nearly  opposite  the  village  of  Marina 
Towards  the  lake  the  ridge  is  completely  precipitous,  and  made  so 
apparently  by  artificial  means ;  at  its  northern  extremity  are  fragments 
of  massive  masonry,  supposed  to  have  formed  part  of  the  ancient 
walls.  The  ridge. temoinates  at  its  southern  extremity  next  Palaazolo 
In  a  high  knoll  (now  called  Monte  Cucoh),  on  which  most  probably 
stood  the  citadel  of  Alba  Longa.  The  eastern  slopes  of  the  ridge, 
though  not  precipitous,  are  very  steep,  so  that  the  city  must  have 
been  confined  to  the  long  narrow  summit  of  the  ridge,  from  which 
circumstance  it  obtained  the  epithet  of  Longa.  From  the  site  of 
the  citadel  an  ancient  road  may  be  traced  along  the  lake  shore  to 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  city.  In  the  ravine  between  the  site  of 
Alba  and  the  village  of  Marino  is  a  copious  fountain,  which  is  supposed 
with  good  reason  to  be  the  Aqua  Ferentina  where  the  cities  of  the 
Latin  league  held  their  political  assemblies.  The  territory  of  Alba, 
styled  Ager  Albanus  long  after  the  destruction  of  the  city,  was  famous 
iuT  its  wines.  Not  far  from  the  Aqua  Ferentina  may  be  seen  the 
ancient  quarries  which  supplied  a  hard  volcanic  stone  (peperino) 
extensively  used  in  Roman  structures. 

Alba  engaged  in  a  war  with  Tullus  Hostilius,  king  of  Rome,  to 
terminate  which  the  fEunous  combat  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  was 
resorted  to.  Owing,  however,  to  some  subsequent  treacheiy  of  the 
Albans,  the  Roman  king  razed  Alba  to  the  ground,  and  removed  its 
inhabitants  to  Rome,  where  they  settled  on  the  Ccelian  HiU.  This  is 
Livy's  narrative ;  but  Niebuhr  has  strong  doubts  about  the  time  as  well 
as  the  manner  in  which  Alba  was  destroyed ;  and  it  ap|ll»ars  probable 
that  the  territory  of  Alba  was  taken  possession  of  in  the  first  place  by 
the  Latin  confederal  and  not  by  Rome.  There  seems  to  be  no 
question  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Alba,  after  its  fall,  came  to 
settle  at  Rome :  the  afterwards  celebrated  family  or  gens  of  the  Julii 
was  among  those  who  referred  their  origin  to  Alba.  The  dty  was 
never  rebmlt ;  but  its  temples,  which  alone  were  spared,  appear  to 
have  still  existed  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 

On  the  western  shore  of  the  Alban  Lake,  on  the  Via  Appia, 
14  miles  from  Rome,  stands  the  town  of  AlbanOf  on  or  near  the  site 


of  an  ancient  town,  AVbaoMm^  which  sprung  up  here  during  tiia 
empire.  In  the  later  period  of  the  republic,  Uie  vicinity  was  a 
favourite  residence  with  the  great  Roman  nobles,  many  of  whom — 
Pompeius,  Clodius,  Bmtus,  and  others — ^had  villas  here.  The  villa 
of  Pompeius,  '  Albanum  Pompeii,'  often  mentioned  by  Cicero,  was 
the  most  conspicuous  of  these  mansions.  On  Pompeius's  death  it  fell 
to  Dolabella ;  subsequently  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Augustus, 
with  whom  and  many  of  his  successors  it  was  a  fieivourite  place  of 
retirement.  The  emperor  Domitian  added  greatly  to  the  extent  and 
embellishment  both  of  the  imperial  residence  and  its  famous  gardens ; 
he  transacted  public  business  and  held  assemblies  of  the  senate  here ; 
and  here  he  stationed,  in  a  permanent  fortified  camp,  a  portion  of 
the  Preetorian  guards.  It  is  supposed  that  the  town  Albanum  grew 
up  about  Uiis  camp.  In  the  5Ui  century  it  gave  title  to  a  bishop,  and 
still  continues  to  do  so.  The  principal  ancient  remains  here  are  those  of 
Domitian's  Villa,  including  magnificent  therma),  and  an  amphitheatre: 
Great  part  of  the  massive  walls,  and  one  of  the  gates  of  the  Pretorisn 
camp,  still  exist  in  the  modem  town.  Close  to  the  gate  of  Aibono 
is  a  remarkable  ancient  monument  regarded  as  the  tomb  of  Pompeius ; 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  tovm  on  the  road  to  Rome  is  another, 
conmionly  said  to  be  Uie  tomb  of  Clodius ;  a  third  monument,  called 
the  sepulchre  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  but  supposed  by  some 
antiquaries  to  be  the  tomb  of  Aruns,  son  of  Porsena,  stands  dose  to 
the  eastern  gate  of  the  town. 

Under  Urban  YIIL,  in  the  17th  centurv,  the  Roman  nobility 
began  again  to  frequent  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Alban  Lake.  The 
town  of  Albano  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street,  with  several  palaces 
of  the  Roman  nobles;  it  contains  about  5000  inhabitants.  Above 
the  town  are  the  fine  villa  and  gardens  of  Prince  BarberinL  The 
countzy  around  is  delightful  and  salubrious,  being  raised  high  abore 
the  unhealthy  plains  of  the  Campagna.  The  wines  of  Albano 
maintain  their  ancient  reputation.  On  the  shore  of  the  Alban  Lake 
is  Castel  Qandolfo,  the  countiy  residence  of  the  Pope,  and  farther  on  is 
the  pretty  village  of  Marino ;  at  a  short  distance  from  the  latter  is  the 
abbey  of  Grotto-Ferrata,  inhabited  by  Greek  monks  of  the  order  of  St. 
BasiUus,  and  simposed  to  stand  on  the  ruins  of  Cicero's  Tosculan  villa. 
The  AU>€M  Lakt  is  of  oval  form,  6  miles  in  circumference,  and 
its  surface  is  918  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  the  shore  is  high, 
lined  with  trees,  and  covered  with  gardens  and  orchards ;  the  water 
is  clear,  and  its  depth  verv  great ;  some  accounts  say  1000  feet  The 
lake  has  no  natural  outlet;  but  a  tunnel  designed  to  prevent  its 
sudden  overflovrings,  which  threatened  the  plain  below,  was  constructed 
by  the  Romans  in  397  B.O. ;  and  it  remains  unimpaired  to  this  day — 
a  striking  monument  of  the  genius  and  perseverance  of  that  extra- 
ordinary peopla  The  length  of  this  tunnel  is  about  6000  feet,  the 
width  44  feet,  and  the  height  at  the  entrance  64  feet ;  but  the  aeight 
rapidly  diminishes,  so  as  in  some  places  not  to  exceed  2  feet.  The 
whole  work  is  cut  with  the  chisel  through  the  rocL  The  tunnel  was 
intended  not  only  as  an  outiet  to  the  lake,  but  also  for  the  irrigation 
of  the  neighbouring  plain ;  both  of  which  purposes  it  still  subserves. 
The  superfluous  waters  are  carried  into  the  Tiber  below  Rome  by  the 
Rivo  Albano. 

The  A\h€ai  MowU,  now  MtmU  CavOf  nearly  8000  fieet  high,  towers 
far  above  the  surrounding  hills,  commanding  the  whole  of  Latium, 
and  forming  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  horizon  of  Rome. 
"  The  road  which  we  took,"  says  Mr.  Eustace,  in  lus  'Tour,'  "leads 
along  the  Alban  Lake,  and  climbs  up  the  declivity  to  the  village  of 
Rocca  di  Papa.  Above  that  village  is  a  plain  called  '  Campo  di 
Annibale,'  because  Hannibal  is  said,  I  know  not  upon  what  authority, 
to  have  been  encamped  there  for  some  days.  The  hollow  sweep 
formed  in  the  mountain  beyond  this  plain  has  given  it  the  modem 
appellation  of  Monte  Cavo.  Above  this  plain  we  proceeded  through 
the  woods  that  clothe  the  upper  region  of  the  mountain,  and  sometimes 
on  the  ancient  pavement  of  the  Via  Triumphalis  that  led  to  its 
Bommit,"  on  which  once  "  stood  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaiis,  where 
all  the  Latin  tribes,  with  the  Romans  at  their  head,  used  to  assemble 
once  a  year,  and  offer  common  sacrifice  to  the  tutelary  deity  of  the 
nation."  The  Roman  road  leading  up  to  the  summit  of  the  mount 
remains  in  a  state  of  singular  perfection.  Roman  generals  who  failed 
to  obtain  the  honours  of  a  regular  triumph  from  the  senate,  sometimes 
celebrated  triumphs  on  the  Alban  Mount.  Five  instAnopis  are  on 
record ;  the  first  was  Caius  Papirius  Naso,  consul  in  231  B.a ;  another 
was  Maroellus  after  the  capture  of  Syracuse  in  211  B.C.  The  ruins 
of  the  temple  were  extant  till  a.d.  1788,  when  they  disappeared  on  the 
rebuilding  of  the  church  and  convent  of  the  Passionist  Fathers,  who 
now  occupy  this  celebrated  spot. 

The  Alban  Mount  is  in  the  Roman  poetical  mythology  what 
Mount  Ida  is  in  that  of  Homer — the  seat  of  the  gods  who  watch  over 
the  destinies  of  the  fated  city.  Here  Virgil  represents  Juno  con- 
templating the  contest  between  the  Trojans  and  the  Latins.  The 
view  from  the  summit  is  truly  magnifioenty  extending  inland  over  a 
gradation  of  wooded  hills,  as  far  as  the  barren  and  notched  ridge  of 
the  Sabine  mountains  to  the  east,  and  Mount  Soracte  to  the  north ; 
the  latter  rising  alone  over  the  plain  through  which  the  Tiber  and 
the  Anio  slowly  wind  their  course :  farther  westward  the  view  is 
bounded  by  the  rampart  of  Monte  Oinuno,  the  country  of  ancient 
Veii  Between  these  great  outlines  lies  a  vast  undulated  tract  of 
country,  whose  softly-swelling  slopes  sink  gradually  towards  the  weB% 
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and  merge  at  last  into  the  blue  line  of  the  sea ;  the  shore  of  which, 
girt  with  a  dark  stripe  of  woods,  relieved  here  and  there  by  white 
watch-towers,  spreads  without  interruption  before  the  eye  for  a  space 
of  more  than  60  miles,  from  Civita  Vecchia  to  Antium,  embracing  the 
double  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  tiie  marshes  of  Ostia,  the  ruins  of  Ardea, 
Laviniuin,  and  Laurentum — ^the  whole  scenery,  in  short,  of  the  last 
six  books  of  the  ^neid,  as  well  as  that  of  the  first  struggles  and 
achievements  of  infant  Roma  Hovering  over  the  silent  dusty  plain 
below,  where  immense  farms  now  occupy  the  place  of  former  cities, 
the  eye,  following  the  grayish  lines  of  aqueducts  and  roads,  is  led 
to  rest  on  the  hundred  domes,  and  towers,  and  palaces  of  modem 
Rome — St.  Peter^s  ball  and  cross  rising  proudly  above  the  rest ;  the 
whole  endrded  by  a  narrow  zone  of  gardens  and  vineyarda 

The  Alban  Mount  is  of  volcanic  formation ;  and  the  basin  of  the 
Alban  Iiake  as  well  as  that  of  the  neighbouring  smaller  Lake  of  Nemi, 
are  evidently  extinct  craters.  The  whole  of  this  delightful  region  is 
healthy,  well  cultivated,  and  thickly  inhabited.  It  is  a  faivourite  place 
of  resort  for  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Rome  in  summer  and  autumn. 
(Livy,  L  3,  29,  62;  Dion.  HaL  i  66 ;  iii  81 ;  Virgil,  jBtl  iiL  890; 
TiiL  45;  xii  184;  QeU's  Topography  of  Borne ;  Nibby's  DwUomi  di 
Jtomay  and  Jloma  Antica;  Niebuhi's  Hittory  qf  Mome;  Piranesi, 
Antichitd  di  Alhano  ;  Ricey,  Storia  di  Alba  Longa.) 
ALBACETR    [Murcu.] 

ALBANIA,  called  Alania  by  the  Greeks,  was  an  ancient  country  of 
Asia,  lying  about  the  eastern  extremiW  of  the  Caucasus,  which  was 
first  niade  known  to  the  Romans  bv  rompeius's  expedition  into  the 
Caucasian  countries  in  pursuit  of  Mithridatoi,  B.C.  65.  It  was  bounded 
N.  by  the  Ceraunius  Mons  (Caucasus),  which  divided  it  from  Sarmatia 
Afiiatica;  R  by  the  Mare  Albanum,  or  the  Caspian;  S.  by  the  Cyrus, 
or  Kur,  which  separated  it  from  Armenia  Mi^or;  and  W.  by  Iberia, 
towards  which  lay  the  district  of  Cambysene,  drained  by  the  Cambyses, 
a  feeder  of  the  Cyrus,  and  partly  touched  by  Aimenia  also.  The  northern 
boundary,  according  to  Plmy,  was  the  Casius  (Koisou) ;  and  the  western 
boundary,  according  to  the  same  author,  was  the  Alazon,  now  the  Alazan, 
a  feeder  of  the  Cambyses.  Ptolemseus  saya  the  northern  boundary  was 
the  Soana,  which  was  probably  the  Sulak  or  louth  branch  of  the  Terek. 
The  country  corresponds  witn  Shirvan  (or  Guirvan),  L^histan,  and 
Baghestan,  which  form  parts  of  Russian  Georgia^  The  northern  and 
western  parts  of  the  country  were  mountainous ;  the  rest  of  it  was  a 
vast  plain.  The  mud  brought  down  by  the  Cyrus  made  the  shore  of 
the  Caspian  marahy ;  but  in  general  the  soil  was  fertile  in  com,  wine, 
and  vegetables.  In  some  pajrts  three  harvests  were  gathered  in  the 
year.  The  wild  and  domesticated  itntTna.la  were  the  finest  of  their 
Lind ;  but  there  were  scorpions  and  venomous  spiders.  These  par- 
ticulars, given  by  Strabo,  are  confirmed  by  modem  traveUers. 

The  inhabitants,  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  Alani,  were  a  fine 
race,  tall,  handsome,  and  fond  of  war.  They  lived  chiefly  by  hunting, 
fishing,  and  the  produce  of  their  flocks  and  herds;  paying  little  atten- 
tion to  agriculture,  but  making  frequent  predatory  incursions  among 
their  more  agricultural  neighbours  of  Armenia.  They  traded  by 
barter;  money  was  almost  unknown  among  them;  and  it  is  said 
that  they  could  not  count  beyond  100.  The  same  diversity  of  race 
and  language  existed  amongst  them  as  still  distinguishes  the  countries 
of  the  Caucasua  They  spoke  26  difierent  dialects,  were  divided  into 
12  tribes,  each  governed  by  its  chief,  but  all  subject  to  one  king. 
Among  the  tribes  were  the  Gelss,  who  dwelt  in  the  mountains  on  the 
N.  and  N.W. ;  the  Gerrhi,  whose  territory  lay  about  Gerrhus,  pro- 
bably the  Aksai;  and  the  L^gse,  whose  name  is  preserved  in  L^histan. 
When  Pompeius  entered  their  country,  they  met  him  with  60,000 
infantry  and  22,000  cavalry.  Their  arms  were  javelins  and  bows 
and  aiTOWs;  they  wore  leathern  helmets  and  shields;  many  of  the 
cavalry  were  sheathed  in  complete  armour.  The  Albanians  nominally 
submitted  to  Pompeius,  and  Uus  is  all  we  know  of  their  history  in  this 
their  native  seat.    See  however  the  article  Alaio. 

Among  the  towns  the  most  impoirtant  was  Albana,  now  Derbend, 
which  commanded  the  pass  called  Albania,  or  Caspi»  Pyhe,  formed 
by  a  spur  of  the  Caucasus  on  one  side,  and  by  the  Caspian  on  the 
other.  Cfangara  or  Gaetar€i,  is  supposed  to  be  Bakou,  famous  for  its 
naphtha  springs ;  Cabalaca,  a  town  in  the  interior,  Pliny  says  was  the 
capital    (Smith's  Dictionary  of  Qreek  and  Roman  Geogrtxphy.) 

ALBANIA,  a  country  of  European  Turkey,  stretching  along  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean  Seas.  It  is  difficult  to 
define  the  exact  limits  of  Albania,  but  the  following  account  is, 
perhaps,  nearly  correct: — It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  mountainous 
district  of  Montenegro,  from  which  tiie  river  Moroka  divides  it,  and 
by  the  ridgos  which  connect  this  district  with  the  great  central 
chain,  ancientlv  known  by  the  name  of  Scardus.  The  eastern 
boundary  nearly  coincides  with  the  mountain-ridge  that  bounds 
the  basin  of  the  Briu  towards  the  east,  and  runs  southwards  from 
lai.  42*"  not  far  from  2V  E.  long. ;  and  from  lat  40"  it  runs  S.W.  and 
meet«  the  sea-coast  nearly  opposite  the  island  of  Paxo.  Albania  thus 
has  Ilertsek,  or  Turkish  Dalmatia,  with  the  territory  of  Montenegro 
on  the  N.W. ;  Bosnia  and  Servia  on  the  N. ;  Roumili  or  Roumelia  on 
the  K  and  S.E.,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  W.,  along  which 
the  coast  runs  fur  more  than  200  miles.  It  comprises  the  iouthem 
part  of  ancient  Illyxia,  and  the  northern  part  of  Epirus.  These  are 
the  limits  of  Albania  properly  so  called  (i.6.  of  the  country  in  which 
the  Albanian  language  is  the  vernacular  tongue),  amd  they  exclude 


the  districts  of  Jotfimina,  Arta,  Kduitza,  and  Paleo  Poguneana ;  but 
as  these  districts  formed  part  of  the  territories  of  the  late  Ali  Pasha, 
in  whose  times  this  country  has  been  most  frequently  visited,  and  as 
they  will  hardly  come  into  any  of  the  great  territorial  divisions  of 
Turkey,  they  will  be  spoken  of  as  parts  of  Albania  in  this  artidei 
The  eastern  frontier  must  then  be  considered  as  advanced  to  the 
ridge  of  mountains  between  the  river  Aspropotamo  and  the  river 
Arta;  and  southwards  to  the  Gulf  of  Arta. 

Sufface  and  Hydrography. — Albania  Ib  a  mountainous  region. 
Ridges  intersected  by  deep  ravines  cover  the  southern  part  of  the 
country :  the  northern  part  is  not  so  weU  known,  having  been  less 
visited  by  traveUers.  The  Acro-Ceraunian  Mountains,  now  called 
Khimtfra,  after  running  N.W.  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast,  form  the 
bold  headland  of  Cape  Linguetta,  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic 
The  rugged  rooks  heaped  one  upon  another,  with  their  sunmiits  hidden 
in  the  clouds,  and  their  base  washed  by  a  sea  continually  agitated,  were 
regarded  with  apprehension  by  ancient  navigators.  The  b^  of  2^agori 
running  S.K  near  the  frontier  of  Albania  and  Macedonia,  have  flat 
sunmiits  spreading  into  extensive  plains.  A  semi-circular  chain  of 
lofty  mountains,  once  known  by  the  name  of  Scardus,  and  now  called 
Gliubotin  and  Nissava  Gora,  incloses  the  basins  of  the  Moroka  and  the 
Drin ;  and  the  continuation  of  it  runs  southwards,  under  the  denomi- 
nations of  Txumerka  and  Metsovo,  uniting  with  the  Pindus  rsnge  not 
far  from  the  source  of  the  Aspropotama  The  character  of  this  range 
is  hardly  determined.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  form  a  continuous  chain, 
or  an  elevated  ridge  crowned  at  different  distances  by  lofty  hills. 
The  mountains  of  Khimira  and  Tzumerka  are  not  less  than  4000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  rivers  of  Albania  are  not  of  any  great  size  or  importance. 
They  flow  from  the  eastern  frontier  into  the  Adriatic  or  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  Moroka  and  Paskola  unite  their  streams,  and  pass 
through  the  lake  of  Skutari  (Sk<$dre),  or  Zenta,  into  the  Adriatic, 
assuming  between  tiie  lake  and  the  sea  the  name  of  Bojana.  The 
general  direction  of  the  Moroka  is  louth ;  the  Paskola  runs  to  the 
S.W. ;  and  the  distance  from  the  lource  of  the  Moroka  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Bojana,  following  the  winding  of  the  stream,  and  including  the 
length  of  the  lake  Scutari,  is  more  than  100  miles.  Two  streams,  one 
the  Black  Drin,  flowing  in  a  northerly  direction,  or  from  Lake  Okhrida 
(ancient  Lychmtis),  the  other  the  White  Drin,  proceeding  from  the 
mountains  on  the  frontier,  and  flowing  south,  meet  and  run  westwards 
into  the  Adriatic  The  windings  ofthis  stream,  measured  from  either 
■ouroe,  render  its  course  e<^ual  to  about  150  or  160  miles,  and  make  it 
the  chief  of  the  Albuiian  nvers.  Farther  to  the  south,  we  meet  with 
the  Skombi  (ancient  Genusus),  the  Beratina,  or  Krevasta  (ancient 
Apsus),  and  the  Yoiuasa  or  Yiosa,  the  ancient  Aous  or  Msjl  Tins 
last-mentioned  river  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Pindus  range, 
and  flows  first  above  75  miles  in  a  N.W.  direction,  then  W.  by  S. 
for  about  12  miles  between  two  high  and  steep  mountains,  which 
approach  very  near  each  other,  forming  the  celebrated  pass  anciently 
called  Fauces  Antigonenses  (from  the  city  Antigoneia  at  its  northern 
entrance),  and  now  the  Stena  or  pass  of  the  Voiussa  or  Viosa. 
Leaving  the  pass  at  the  village  of  Klisura,  the  river  recovers  its 
N.W.  direction,  which  it  retains  till  it  reaches  the  sea  16  miles  north 
of  Cape  Linguetta.  At  the  northern  entrance  of  the  pass  it  is  joined 
by  a  considerable  stream  called  the  Dhryno  or  Druno.  The  total 
length  of  the  Viosa  is  about  180  milea  The  river  Calamas,  the 
ancient  Thyamis,  falls  into  the  sea  opposite  Corfu;  and  farther. to 
the  south  we  have  the  andent  Acheron  (now  the  Garla  or  river  of 
Suli),  and  the  Arto  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Arta.  The  Arta  is 
the  ancient  Aracthus,  which  separated  Greece  from  Epirus.  The 
principal  lakes  are  those  of  Scutari  or  Zenta,  Okhrida^  Jodnnina,  and 
Butrinto.  The  lake  of  Jodxmina  is  said  to  be  10  or  12  miles  long  and 
8  miles  broad. 

ClinuUt, — ^The  climate  of  Albania  in  the  lower  regions  is  perhaps 
about  as  warm  as  that  of  Italy,  but  droughts,  and  sudden  and 
violent  north  winds,  render  it  less  agreeable.  In  the  part  which 
lies  south  of  lat.  40",  and  which  corresponds  to  the  ancient  Epirus, 
Uie  dimate  is  colder  than  in  Greece.  The  spring  does  not  set  in 
before  the  middle  of  March :  in  July  and  August  the  oppressive  heat 
often  dries  up  the  streams  and  rivers,  and  withers  tne  plants  and 
grass:  September  is  the  time  of  vintage,  and  the  rains  of  December 
are  succeeded  by  frosts  in  January,  wMch,  however,  seldom  last  long. 
The  country  is  in  general  healthy.  Tertians  indeed  prevail  at  Jodnuina 
in  spring  and  autumn,  owing,  probably,  to  the  vicinity  of  so  large  a  sheet 
of  stagnant  water  as  the  lake  on  which  the  town  etands. 

Of  timber-trees  may  be  mentioned  many  species  of  oak,  among 
them  the  Q^trc^u  cerrig,  with  its  broad  indented  leaves,  and  large 
hairv-cuppcd  acorn,  afibrding  timber  of  good  size  and  quality ;  and 
^e  Yalonia  oak  (Quereus  asgUops),  the  acoms  of  which  are  deeply  set 
in  a  thick  scaly  cup  used  in  tanning,  and  supply  an  article  of  export 
from  many  parts  of  Turkey :  the  plane,  the  cypress,  the  ash,  the 
cedar,  the  pme,  and  the  larch,  may  be  added.  The  last  three  appear 
in  the  mountains  of  Hndus,  together  with  the  chestnut;  the  three 
which  precede  them  are  mingled  on  the  sea-coast  with  tiie  laurel  and 
the  lentiscus.  The  wild  vine  and  the  elder  Are  also  frequent  on 
the  mountains,  and  the  Amphilocian  peach,  the  Arta  nut,  and  the 
qvdnce  grow  inld  in  the  wooda  The  cultivated  fruits  are,  the  olive^ 
which  might  be  rendered  more  productive  by  better  care;  the  vine. 
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the  pomegranate,  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  mulberry,  and  the  fig. 
The  agricultural  produce  consista  of  barley,  oats,  maize,  and  other 
grains,  tobacco,  and  cotton.  The  horses  are  spirited  and  active,  but 
not  laiige ;  asses  are  also  used ;  the  oxen  are  iU-shaped  and  stunted ; 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  are  numerous.  The  dogs  are  not  imlike  the 
English  shepherd  breed,  but  are  larger,  with  sharper  heads  and  more 
curled  and  bushy  tails.  Fowls  and  eggs  are  abundant.  Among  the 
wild  beasts  are  the  bear,  the  wolf,  and  the  jaokaL  The  lakes  abound 
with  water-fowL 

The  Illyrians  were  probably  the  original  stock  from  which  the 
Albanians  sprung.  Ptolemseus  mentions  a  tribe  of  Albani  in  the 
district  with  a  town  called  Albanopolis;  but  they  appear  to  have 
been  insignificant,  and  till  the  12th  century  we  lose  sight  of  them. 
At  that  period  we  read  of  their  town  under  the  name  of  Albanon, 
Arbanon,  or  Elbanon,  and  it  is  said  to  hare  oonmianded  the  passes  from 
the  country  around  Lychnitis  to  the  coast.  From  this  people  the 
Byzantine  Greeks  gave  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  mountains,  who 
spoke  the  same  dialect,  the  name  of  AlbanStes,  Albanoi,  or  ArbanStes ; 
and  to  the  coimtry  that  of  Albania,  AlbanStia,  or  ArbanStia.  The 
Albanian  however  calls  himself  Skipitar,  and  his  native  land  Skiperi. 

The  Albanian  language,  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived  from  the 
old  Illyrian  tongue,  has  received  accessions  from  the  Greeks,  the 
Romans,  the  Goths,  the  Sclavonians,  the  Franks,  and  the  Italians ; 
with  whom,  at  different  times,  the  Albanians  have  been  connected 
and  intermingled. 

Some  writers  suppose  the  Albanians  to  be  the  descendants  of  the 
Albani  of  Asia,  who  dwelt  between  the  Euzine  and  the  Caspian  seas, 
and  who  may  have  retired  before  the  advance  of  the  Solavonian 
nations,  that  for  some  centuries  followed  the  track  marked  out  by 
the  Huns,  when  they  broke  into  Europe.  Pouqueville  asserts  the 
existence  of  a  belief  among  the  Albanians  themselves  that  they  are 
descended  from  tibe  Fren<£ ;  and  Meletius,  a  geographer  of  the  last 
century,  says  they  are  descended  from  Celts  who  crossed  over  from 
lapygia,  now  the  Terra  di  Otranto,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

In  the  9th  and  10th  centuries,  Albania  was  included  in  the  great 
Bulgarian  kingdom,  established  south  of  the  Danube,  of  which 
Lychnitis '  was  the  capital.  In  a  subsequent  period  we  find  the 
Normans  of  Sicily  and  Tarento  in  permanent  possession  of  some 
places  on  the  ooaist.  Burazzo  was  at  once  their  depdt  and  place  of 
shelter.  On  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Franks,  A.D.  1204, 
Michael  Angelus,  a  bastard  of  the  family  of  the  Comneni,  founded  a 
principality  called  the  '  Despotate,'  comprehending  the  ancient  ^tolia, 
Acamania,  and  Epirus,  including  the  towns  of  Jo&nina  (which  became 
the  capitid),  Arta,  and  Nepakto,  or  Naupaotus.  The  despots  were 
sometimes  tributary  to  the  emperors  of  Constantinople,  at  other 
times  independent,  or  even  hostile.  The  town  of  Albanon  was,  in 
1257,  subject  to  a  governor  sent  by  Theodore  Lascaris  II.  emperor 
of  Nice  (one  of  the  sovereignties  which  sprung  up  on  the  above- 
mentioned  capture  of  Constantinople);  but  as  the  Albanians  preferred 
the  sway  of  tne  despot,  the  governor  retired.  It  was  probably  about 
this  time  that  the  Albanian  name  was  extended  to  aU  those  moun- 
taineers of  Illyricum  and  Epirus,  who  were  united  by  community  of 
language  and  manners ;  and,  as  it  shoidd  seem,  they  constituted  a 
separate  and  independent  conmiunity,  which  formed  alliances  at  will 
with  the  Greek  emperors,  the  Fkunks,  or  the  despots  of  Epirus. 
Durazzo  was  in  their  hands,  but  Ber^t,  in  the  heart  of  their  country, 
was  subject  to  Constantinople. 

In  the  14th  century  the  power  of  the  Albanians  was  so  far  increased 
as  to  lead  them  to  attempt  conquests  distant  from  their  mountains, 
but  they  could  not  retain  their  acquisitions.  Some  of  their  northern 
towns  were  taken  by  the  Venetians ;  and  the  nation  ultimately  bowed 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  Turks.  The  valour  of  the  celebrated  Geoi^ge 
Kastridte,  or  Castriot,  called  by  the  Turks  Iskander  (Scanderbeg), 
could  only  delay  the  subjugation  of  his  countrymen.  He  died  in  1466 
or  1467  ;  and  the  Turks  completed  the  conquest  of  Albania  in  1478. 
The  people,  indeed,  were  never  entirely  subdued,  nor  does  it  appear 
probable  that  the  sidtan  ever  had  more  authority  than  at  present, 
when  he  cannot  appoint  a  governor  who  is  not  a  native  of  the 
province:  but  the  conquest,  though  imperfect^  was  the  cause  of 
considerable  changes.  In  the  days  of  Castriot  the  Albanians  were 
Christians,  and  most  of  them  continued  to  be  so  till  tiie  middle  of 
the  17th  century.  They  are  now  half  Mohammedan,  but  their 
conversion  is  probably  owing  to  policy,  that  they  may  attain  to  high 
dignities ;  and  their  adherence  to  the  usual  practices  of  the  Moslems 
is  by  no  means  of  a  rigid  character.  They  intermarry  with  Christian 
women,  and  the  children  are  divided  between  the  opposite  creeds  of 
their  father  and  mother,  the  bovs  going  to  the  mosque,  and  the  girls 
to  churdi.  Their  laxity  is  a  subject  of  ridicule  to  the  more  consistent 
Turks.    The  Albanians  of  the  coast  are  mostiy  Christians. 

The  Albanians  are  about  five  feet  and  a  half  high,  muscular  and 
straight  in  their  persons.  Their  activity  and  the  tight  girdles  which 
they  wear  render  them  small  round  the  loins :  they  have  broad  full 
chests,  long  necks,  long  oval  faces  with  prominent  cheek-bones,  and 
flat  raised  foreheads^  arched  eyebrows,  blue  or  hazel  (rarely  quite 
black),  lively  eyes,  tnin  straight  noses,  thin  but  open  nostnls,  and 
small  mouths,  furnished  wiw  good  teeth.  Their  complexions  are 
white  in  youth,  but  get  tinged  or  dusky  in  old  age.  They  wear 
mustachios,  but  shave  off  the  rest  of  the  beard.      Their   features  I 


show  a  mind  unsubdued  by  slavery,  and  their  stately  walk  and 
carriage  mav  be  denominated  a  strut  The  women  are  tall,  strong, 
and  not  ill-looking;  but  their  appearance  indicates  wretchedness, 
ill-usage,  and  hard  work.  They  are  not  so  early  marriageable  as  the 
women  in  southern  Greece,  but  they  retain  their  good  looks  longer, 
and  give  birth  to  children  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life. 

The  dress  of  the  better  sort  oonsiBts  of  an  outer  mantie,  made  of 
coarse  woollen  stuff,  bordered  and  variously  figured  with  red  threadB, 
which,  fidling  loosely  from  the  shoulders  behind,  reaches  as  low  as  the 
knees ;  of  two  vests  (the  rich  sometimes  wear  three),  the  outer  one 
open,  the  inner  laced  in  the  middle  and  richly  figured ;  of  a  broad 
sash  or  belt>  with  one  or  two  pistols,  the  handles  of  which  are  often 
long,  and  curiously  wrought  with  sUver;  of  a  coarse  cotton  shirt, 
the  lower  part  descending  from  beneath  the  belt  like  a  highland  kilt^ 
with  drawers  of  the  same  materials;  and  of  variously  coloured 
stockings,  or  high  socks,  and  sandals.  They  wear  also  a  small  red 
skidl-cap,  and  metal  greaves  or  coverings  for  the  knees  and  andea. 
The  most  remarkable  part  of  an  Albanian's  dress  is  the  capote  or 
cloak,  a  coarse  shaggy  garment,  either  of  a  gray  or  white  wool,  or 
black  horse-hair  with  open  sleeves,  and  a  square  flap  or  cape  behind, 
which  serves  sometimes  for  a  hood.  The  richer  Albanians  often  add 
to  their  dress  a  shawl  tied  on  the  head  like  a  turban.  The  dress  of 
the  common  people  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  cotton  shirt  and 
drawers,  made  of  white  woollen  cloth.  Th^oommonpeople  are  very 
filthy  in  their  persons,  and  infested  with  vermin.  They  are  fond  of 
ornaments.  They  wear  silver  chains  round  the  neck  with  amuleta, 
silver  snuff-boxes,  or  watches  in  shagreen  cases,  at  the  end.  A  copper 
or  sometimes  a  silver  pen-case,  with  an  inkstand  at  one  end,  is  often 
worn  in  the  girdles,  adorned  with  a  silver  chain.  The  poor  aU  cany 
at  least  one  pistol  in  their  girdles. 

The  dress  of  the  women  (such  of  them  as  are  not  Mohammedans 
or  shut  up  in  harems)  is  fantastical,  but  they  are  more  cleanly  than 
the  men.  Red  cotton  or  white  woollen  garments,  with  a  shawl 
wrapped  tastefully  round  the  head,  form  their  general  costume ;  the 
younger  ones  wear  a  kind  of  skull-cap  covered  with  silver  coins.  Their 
hair  also,  which  falls  down  in  long  braids,  is  often  strung  with  money. 

The  food  of  the  Albanians  consists  of  wheaten  or  barley  bread,  but 
principally  of  oikes  of  boiled  or  roasted  maize ;  of  goats'-milk  cheese, 
rice,  butter,  eggs,  dried  fish,  and  vegetables.  The  proportion  of 
animal  food  used  is  but  small  On  holidays  they  kill  sheep,  or  kids, 
or  fowls.  They  all  drink  wine,  as  well  as  rackee,  a  spirit  distilled  from 
grape  husks  and  barley.  They  drink  also  abundance  of  cold  water, 
some  coffee,  the  Italian  rossoglios,  the  liqueurs  of  Corfu  and  Cepha- 
lonia,  and  a  littie  milk.  The  wine,  made  in  quantities  and  kept  in 
casks  in  Joinnina  and  other  lai^ge  towns,  is  mixed  with  fine  resin, 
lime,  and  water.  The  resin  is  to  impart  strength,  but  is  counter- 
balanced by  the  water ;  the  lime  is  intended  to  refine  the  liquor. 
This  process,  however,  imparts  a  harsh  flavour. 

Their  habitations  are  for  the  most  part  very  neat  The  cottages 
are  detached,  with  a  garden  to  each ;  they  have  seldom  more  than 
one  floor  and  that  of  mud,  which  is  regularly  swept  and  is  quite  dry. 
The  rooms  are  commonly  two,  one  of  which  is  appropriated  to  the 
store  of  maize  in  the  stolk,  and  of  grapes  which  are  sprinkled  with 
salt  The  fire  is  made  on  the  floor,  and  as  they  have  only  a  hole  to 
serve  as  a  chimney,  it  is  not  surprising  that  their  apartments  are 
sometimes  smoky.  Their  furniture  is  very  simple.  A  laxge  circular 
tray  of  thin  iron  or  tin  is  used  for  eating  off,  and  is  kept  well  scoured 
and  very  bright  They  have  also  a  pan  to  mix  meal  in,  a  wooden 
bowl  or  two,  some  horn-spoons,  jars  for  oil  and  wine,  and  a  small 
copper  coffee-jug.  A  brass  lamp,  three  or  four  white  rush  mats,  and 
a  block  of  wood  about  a  foot  nigh,  serving  as  a  stand  for  the  eating 
tray, — aU  which  articles,  as  well  as  those  previously  mentioned,  are 
kept  in  a  deal  cupboard  or  wooden  chest, — complete  the  list  of  an 
Albanian's  domestic  utensils. 

Their  villages  have  a  green  with  a  lai^  tree  for  holiday  sports. 
On  this  green  is  the  circukr  paved  threshing-floor,  where  the  com  is 
trodden  out  by  horses,  which  are  fietstened  by  a  cord  to  the  post  in 
the  centre  of  the  floor,  and  driven  rotmd,  sometimes  to  the  number  ot 
eight  or  nine  abreast 

The  Albanians  are  much  attached  to  their  country ;  they  are  proud 
of  their  independence  and  prowess;  indeed,  they  are  a  nation  of 
warriors,  being  aU  capable  of  using  the  sword  or  the  long  gun,  which 
is  far  from  an  efficient  weapon.  As  all  cany  arms,  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  peasant  from  the  soldier. 

Open  robbery,  upon  a  large  scale,  amongst  the  Albanians,  as  among 
the  ancient  Greeks,  is  not  considered  disgraceful  Men  will  com- 
monly, in  reference  to  a  past  event,  speak  of  it  as  occurring  when 
they  were  robbers.  Early  in  the  summer  bandits  leave  the  towns 
and  villages  in  which  they  have  passed  the  winter,  and  forming  laz^ 
bands  of  two,  five,  or  seven  hundred  men,  retire  to  the  tops  of  some 
mountains — ^tiiose  of  Metzovo  for  instance — and  there  live  in  caves  or 
in  the  open  air ;  making  Greece,  however,  and  not  Albania,  the  scene 
of  their  depredations.  The  shepherds  are  often  in  league  with  them, 
and  their  flocks  supply  these  predatory  bands  with  meat ;  they  pro- 
cure bread  from  the  peasantry.  These  robbers  lie  quietly  in  wait, 
and  suffer  their  prey  to  get  quite  into  the  midst  of  them.  If  the 
party  to  be  attacked  is  strong,  they  fire  without  rising  from  their 
covert  until  either  they  are  repelled,  or  have  obliged  their  victims  to 
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cxy  quarter.  The  prisoners  are  gagged,  bound,  and  plundered ;  and, 
if  wealthy,  retainea  until  they  are  ransomed.  If  there  is  no  expecta* 
tion  of  resisCKnce,  the  robbers  start  up  from  their  place  of  ambush 
without  firing. 

The  population  of  Albania  has  always  been  of  a  warlike  character. 
They  were  the  soldiers  of  Pyrrhus,  one  of  the  most  formidable  oppo- 
nents whom  the  Romans  encountered ;  and  under  Scanderbcg  they 
arrested  for  awhile  the  tide  of  Turkish  conquest  At  presenty  under 
the  denomination  of  Amauts,  they  rank  among  the  flower  of  the 
Ottoman  army,  and  are  found  as  mercenaries  in  all  parts  of  Turkey 
and  in  the  Barbary  States.  They  take  the  field  without  baggage  or 
tents,  and  are  far  more  active  than  the  generality  of  the  Turkish 
soldiery.  They  follow  the  profession  of  arms  till  they  become 
decrepit.  Besides  the  annual  resort  of  the  robbers  to  the  mountains, 
some  of  the  shepherds  with  their  flocks,  their  horses,  their  moveable 
houneBy  their  goods,  their  wives  and  children,  remove  at  the  com- 
menoement  of  summer  to  the  mountains,  and  return  when  the 
approach  of  winter  renders  the  milder  climate  of  the  plains  more 
desirable. 

Their  agricultural  skill  is  not  great.  Their  plough  is  of  simple 
oonstruction.  The  business  of  sowing  and  reaping  is  left  to  the 
women  and  to  the  aged.  The  young  men  fell  timoer,  dress  the  vines, 
or  are  shepherds — an  occui>ation  which  enables  them  to  indulge  that 
idleness  to  which,  when  not  engaged  in  war,  they  are  so  prone. 

They  look  upon  the  female  sex  as  cattle,  make  them  labour,  and 
beat  them  :  yet  all  marry  who  can ;  marriage  being  in  itself  a  sign  of 
wealth. 

•Most  of  the  A1>wm4aTig  speak  Qreek,  which  is  also  the  common 
written  language  in  use  among  them,  for  their  own  vernacular  tongue 
is  unwritten.  Very  few  of  them  can  speak  Turkish.  The  Greeks  of 
Jotfnnina,  of  the  better  Bort,  are  well  instructed  in  the  manners  and 
lang^iagee  of  Christendom. 

Dancing  is  one  of  their  most  common  amusements.  The  musical 
instrument  in  general  use  among  them  is  a  kind  of  guitar  or  lute, 
with  ihree  strings,  a  long  neck,  and  a  small  round  base.  They  strike 
the  chords  not  with  the  hand,  but  with  a  piece  of  quill,  half  an  inch 
long.  Its  sound  is  monotonous ;  just  sufficient  as  an  accompaniment 
to  their  songs,  and  to  mark  time. 

The  Albanians  have  few  arts  or  manufoctures.  A  considerable 
number  of  capotes  are  exported  annually ;  and  they  produce  some 
embroidery  on  velvet,  stuff,  and  cloth. 

The  country  is  under  the  government  of  the  different  Turkish 
Pashas  in  whose  territories  it  lies, — as  those  of  Jodnnina,  Scutari, 
Okhrida,  Avl(Sna,  and  Delvino.  But  in  a  country  of  such  character, 
and  inhabited  by  such  a  people,  the  power  of  ihe  pashas  may  be 
regarded  as  very  small  The  local  auUiorities  are  constituted  very 
differently  in  different  places.  Here  a  district  or  town  is  under  the 
control  of  one  man,  bearing  the  Turkish  title  of  Bolu  Bashe,  or  the 
Qreek  title  of  Capitan,  or  else  some  designation  borrowed  from 
Europe :  here  an  Aga  or  Bey  becomes  a  petty  chieftain  of  the 
villagers ;  while  in  other  places  there  are  no  local  authorities. 

The  trade  consists  mainly  in  the  exchange  of  natural  productions 
for  the  manufactures  of  nations  more  lefined.    Oil,  wool,  wheat, 
maize,  and  tobacco  are  sent  to  the  ports  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
or  to  the  Ionian  Isles  and  Malta ;  and  sheep,  goats,  cattle,  and  horses, 
to  the  Ionian  Islands.    Cotton-wool  and  timber  are  exported  from 
the  Ghilf  of  Arta ;  but  the  cotton  is  brought  chiefly  fh>m  Thessaly, 
and  the  timber  from  ancient  Acamania,  on  the  south  side  of  the  gulf 
The  manufactured  goods  which  they  export  are— capotes*;  gun  and 
pistol  stocks,  mounted  in  silver,  plain  and  gilt ;  and  embroidered 
velvets,  stuffi^  and  doths.      They  unport  some  coffee  and  sugar  from 
Trieste  ;    knives,  sword-blades,  gun^Murels,  glass,  and  paper  from 
Venice;  and  gold  and  silver  thread,  for  embroidery,  from  Vienna. 
French  and  Qerman  cloths  are  obtained  from  Trieste.  Caps  are  brought 
in  from  Trieste,  L^hom,  and  G^oa ;  and  various  articles  from  the 
Ionian  Isles  and  Madta,  which  being  landed  at  the  ports  of  Prevesa, 
Salahora,  Avl6na,  and  Durazzo,  are  conveyed  on  horseback  to  the  great 
annual  fair  of  Joinnina.    Linen,  velvet,  gunpowder,  fire-aims,  and 
iron-wares  are  also  imported.    The  want  of  ready  meaus  of  commu- 
nication is  a  great  impediment  to  traffic.    Goods  are  conveyed  by 
pack-horses,  four  or  five  of  which  are  attached  to  each  other  b^ 
cords,  and  guided  by  one  man.    The  vigorous  government  of  Ah- 
Pasha,  by  the  suppression  of  robbers  and  the  construction  of  roads, 
afforded  facilities  for  internal  traffic  which  did  not  previously  exist 

The  Albanians,  as  might  be  expected  from  their  imperfed/  civilisa- 
tion and  their  peculiar  habits,  are  divided  into  tribes,  each  having  its 
proper  designation,  and  distinguished  in  some  particulars  from  the 
adjacent  tribes.  The  most  northern,  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
extent  of  country  occupied  by  it,  the  laigest  tribe  is  ^t  of  the  Ng^ge, 
Gueg^es,  or  Red  Albanians,  who  inhabit  the  country  watered  by  tiie 
feeders  of  the  Drin.  The  Mirdites,  from  whom  Scanderbeg  arose,  and 
who  owe  to  their  priests  a  degree  of  civilisation  which  distinguishes 
them  favourably  from  their  neighbours,  appear  to  be  a  subdivision 
of  these.  Southwud  from  the  Ng^ge,  are  the  T<S8ke.  The  Lidpe, 
notorious  for  jwverty,  dirt,  and  pilfering;  and  the  Tzdmi  succeed 
these  as  we  advance  towards  the  south;  and  other  tribes,  either 
detached  from  the  more  important  ones,  or  else  entirely  unconnected 
with  them,  occupy  small  portions  of  the  country.    Among  these,  the 


people  of  the  district  of  Khim^bra  may  be  noticed  for  their  indulgence 
of  revenge,  which  they  regard  as  a  sacred  duty,  and  which  converts 
their  different  villages  or  towns  into  hostile  stations.  Some  Bulgarian, 
and  some  Wallachian  colonies  may  be  found  scattered  along  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Albania.  This  division  by  tribes  ii  purely  Albanian, 
and  was  probably  in  use  before  the  Turkish  conquest  Upon  that 
event,  several  of  the  chief  towns,  as  D^vino,  Berftt,  El  Basin,  Avldna, 
Sk6dre  or  Scutan,  and  others,  became  the  seats  of  provincial 
governments. 

Some  notice  of  the  chief  towns  of  Albania  will  be  found  in  the 
articles  under  their  respective  names.  No  one  of  them  can  be  desig- 
nated as  the  capital ;  for  the  countzy  is  not  under  the  government  of 
one  pasha.  Joiinniua,  which  is  indeed  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Albania  stricUy  so  called,  is  the  most  important ;  and  after  it  may  be 
mentioned  Scutari,  Okhrida,  Bentt,  Duraszo  (the  ancient  Dyracchiimi), 
DAvino,  Argyro  Castro,  AviiSna,  Prevesa,  and  Arta.  Parga  was,  till 
ddivered  up  to  the  Turks,  a  town  of  considerable  size,  having  8000 
inhabitants,  llxe  people  of  Antivari  and  Dolcigno  are  chiefly  Moham- 
medans. Their  situation  on  the  coast  leads  them  to  become  sailors, 
and  they  are  the  only  Albanians  who  have  any  acquaintance  with 
shipping.  They  enter  into  the  service  of  the  Barbary  States,  or  follow 
piracy  at  home. 

Albanian  colonies  are  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  Turkey  and 
Greece,  especially  in  Attica,  Boeotia,  Argolis,  Elis,  and  Laconia ;  but 
these  are  labourers.  The  warlike  character  of  the  nation  is  retained 
only  by  those  who  remain  at  home ;  and  in  the  Morea  the  language  is 
nearly  lost,  while  in  the  Attic  villages  it  is  retained,  these  htma  pro- 
bably colonies  of  later  date.  The  people  of  Hydra  are  descended  from 
Albuiian  colonists,  but  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  their  neigh- 
bours. There  are  also  some  Albanian  colonies  in  Calabria  and  Abruzzo, 
on  the  western  shoro  of  the  Adriatic    [See  Turkey  in  SuFPLBMEirT.] 

ALBANO,  ALBANUM    [Alba.] 

ALBANS,  St.,  Hertfordshu^,  a  market-town,  a  municipal,  and  till 
1852,  iwhen  it  was  disfranchised,  a  parliamentary  borough,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  built  on  the  summit  and  northern  decli- 
vity of  a  small  hill,  at  tiie  base  of  which  flows  the  river  Ver,  Verlam, 
or  Muse,  in  6V  46'  N.  Ut,  0**  21'  W.  long.,  distant  13  miles  W.S.W. 
from  Hertford,  and  21  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London.  The  i)opu- 
lation  in  1851  was  7000.  The  borough  is  governed  by  i  aldermen 
and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor,  and  till  1852  returned  two 
members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  town  is  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  St.  Albans  and  diocese  of  Rochester.  St  Albans  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  8  parishes,  with  an  area  of  40,441  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  17,774. 

The  modem  town  of  St.  Albans  is  situated  close  to  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Verulamium  (Verulam),  being  separated  from  it  by  the  small 
river.  Ver,  a  feeder  of  the  Colne.  Verulamium  was  probably  at  first 
a  British  town,  and  then  a  mumicipium  under  the  Eomans ;  a  term 
which  implies  that  its  inhabitants  possessed  some  of  the  privileges  of 
Roman  citisens.  The  Roman  road,  called  by  the  Saxons  the '  Watling 
Street,'  was  also  called  Werlaem  Street,  because  it  first  went  direct  to 
Verulam,  passing  close  under  its  waUs.  (Gibson's  *  Camden,'  voL  L 
79.)  Verulam  was  the  scene  of  dreadful  slaughter  in  the  great  rebel- 
lion under  Boadioea,  who  destroyed  here  and  at  Londinium  (London), 
and  at  other  places,  about  70,000  Roman  citizens  and  their  allies.  The 
town  was  however  restored,  and  continued  to  be  a  principal  Roman 
station  while  that  people  possessed  this  island.  Here  an  eminent 
citizen,  Alban,  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom,  in  297,  in  the 
persecution  under  Diocletian.  In  his  honour  a  monastery  for  100 
B^iedictine  monks  was  erected  in  796  by  Offa,  king  of  Mercia. 

Ulsinus,  or  Ulsig,  the  sixth  abbot,  may  be  regarded  as  the  foiuidcr 
of  the  modem  town  of  St.  Albans,  for  hc^  about  948,  erected  three 
churches  on  the  three  principal  roads  leadkig  to  the  monastery,  laid 
out  a  place  for  a  nuurket,  and  encouraged  the  people  of  the  neighbour- 
hood to  build  by  supplying  them  with  money  and  materials.  In  the 
years  1455  and  1461,  during  the  wars  between  the  rival  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  two  fierce  battles  were  fought  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  town ;  in  the  first  of  these  Henry  VI.  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Yorkists,  and  in  the  last  was  rescued  by  his  wife,  Maigaret  of 
Anjou.  St.  Albans  obtained  a  charter  of  incorporation  from  Edward 
VI.  in  1553 ;  the  elective  franchise  (whic^  had  been  very  long  sus- 
pended) had  been  restored  before  that  time.  The  franchise  was  sub- 
sequently ex^oyed  till  1852,  when  in  consequence  of  a  report  of  a 
parUamentaiy  commission,  showing  that  bribery  had  been  systemati- 
cally  carried  on  among  the  electors,  the  borough  was  deprived  of  the 
parUamentaiy  franchise. 

St  Albans  is  well  paved  and  lighted,  and  has  a  supply  of  good  water. 
The  part  on  the  old  line  of  the  north  road  (which  runs  through  the 
town)  is  narrow,  and  has  many  ancient  houses.  The  other  parts  are 
more  spacious  and  well  built,  and  the  new  line  of  the  north  road  has 
some  neat  villas.  The  parochial  churches  are — the  Abbey  Church, 
St  Peter's,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ver ;  on  the  right  bank  is  St. 
Stephens,  and  St.  Michael's,  which  contains  the  monument  of  Francis 
Bacon,  who  bore  the  title  of  Viscount  St.  Albans.  A  propri^ltary  church 
is  at  Colney  Heath,  and  a  new  district  church  at  Loverstodc  Green. 
In  the  town  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists, 
Independents,  Baptists,  Quakers,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Unitarians. 
A  tcanperance-haU,  recently  erected,  is  al90  occupied  as  a  place  of 
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worship.  The  principal  object  in  St  Albans  la  the  Abbey  Church, 
which  is  part  of  the  ancient  abbey,  purchased  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Edward  VI.  for  a  parish  church  at  the  price  of  iOOl.  and  a  fee-fann 
rent  of  102.,  which  last  payment  was  in  1684  redeemed  for  20(ML  The 
abbey  itself  had  been  granted  by  Heniy  VIIL  to  Sir  Richard  Lee, 
upon  the  suppression  of  ihe  religious  houses.  The  church  is  built  in 
the  form  of  a  cross.  It  is  in  length  547  feet  from  east  to  westy  includ- 
ing a  chapel  at  one  end ;  and  the  extreme  breadth  is  206  feet  at  ilie 
intersection  of  the  transepts.  From  the  intersection  arises  a  square 
tower,  146  feet  high,  divided  by  bands  into  three  stages,  and  crowned 
with  battlements  of  later  date  than  the  tower  itself,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  perfect  parts  of  the  building.  The  vast  extent  of  the  church 
gives  it  an  imposing  appearance,  but  the  effect  is  somewhat  diminished 
upon  a  nearer  approach  by  the  heterogeneous  materials  of  which  it 
is  composed,  namely,  Roman  tUes  from  Verulam,  flints,  bricks,  ftc. 
The  architecture  is  far  from  tmiform  :  the  pointed  arch  and  the  round 
are  to  be  seen  on  opposite  sides ;  indeed,  the  style  of  every  age  may 
be  traced  in  succession,  from  the  time  of  the  Normans  to  that  of  "Henry 
VII.  The  most  central  parts  are  the  most  ancient.  The  choir  is 
separated  from  the  nave  by  St  Cuthbert's  screen.  There  is  also  a 
richly-carved  screen  over  the  altar,  and  several  remarkable  monu- 
ments, including  those  of  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Qloucester,  and  of  the 
abbots  Ramiyge  and  Whethamsted.  The  church  sufibred  considerably 
during  the  parliamentary  war  from  the  prisoners  confined  in  it,  and 
from  Uie  rapacity  or  zeal  of  the  parliamentary  troops.  On  the  Srd  of 
February,  1832,  a  part  of  the  wall  on  the  south-west  side  fell  down, 
and  in  its  fall  dia  considerable  injury.  A  subscription  for  Hie  pre- 
servation of  the  building  was  then  entered  into,  and  under  the  care  of 
the  late  Mr.  Cottingham  it  was  thoroughly  repaired :  minor  details 
are  being  gradually  restored  by  means  of  a  fund  arising  from  the 
admission  of  visitors  by  tickets.  The  gateway  of  the  abbey  is  still 
standing ;  it  contains  the  entrance  to  the  House  of  Correction  on  one 
side,  and  the  jail  for  the  liberty  of  St.  Albans  on  the  other.  The  gross 
revenue  of  the  abbey  at  the  dissolution  is  estimated  to  have  been 
25102. — a  large  income  at  that  time.  The  abbot  was  mitred,  and  sat 
in  parliament  as  a  peer  of  the  realm ;  he  possessed  also  many  privi- 
leges, and  had  a  grant  of  precedence  over  all  other  En§^ish  abbots  from 
Pope  Adrian  lY.  (Nicholas  Breakspeare),  the  only  Englishman  who  ever 
sat  in  the  chair  of  St  Peter. 

The  granmiar-echool,  founded  in  1549  by  Edward  YL,  had  gradually 
fallen  into  disuse.  It  was  revived  in  the  y^ar  1844,  under  &e  opera- 
tions of  statutes  8  &  4  Yia,  c.  77,  which  enabled  the  trustees  to  frame 
a  system  of  education  better  adapted  to  the  times,  and  is  now  a 
flourishing  school  It  is  free  to  none :  boys  residing  in  the  town  pay 
one-third  less  than  others.  The  income  from  endowment  is  1052.  The 
school  is  under  the  charge  of  a  head  and  a  second  master,  with  three 
other  teachers:  in  1852  it  had  63  scholars.  There  are  besides — a 
Blue-coat  school,  for  educating  80  boys  in  the  principles  of  the 
Established  Church ;  a  British  school ;  an  Infant  school ;  and  National 
schools  for  each  parish.'  A  girls  school  is  supported  by  the  Yerulam 
family.  There  are  several  alms-houses ;  the  principal,  called  '  Marl- 
borough Buildings,'  or  simply  '  The  Buildings,'  for  18  male  and  18 
female  occupants^ .  were  built  and  endowed  by  Sarah,  Duchess  of 
Marlborough.  A  dispensair,  established  about  15  years  back,  works 
beneficially  for  the  poor.  The  town-hall  is  a  handsome  and  commo- 
dious structure,  containing  corporation-rooms,  an  assembly-room,  and 
a  court  for  trial  of  prisoners  of  the  liberty  of  St  Albans.  Quarter  and 
petty  sessions  for  the  liberty,  and  a  county  court,  are  held  in  the 
town.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  making  straw-plait> 
and  in  a  silk  mill  Berlin-wool  canvass  is  manufiEUJtured.  Brewing, 
malting,  rope-making,  and  iron-founding  are  carried  on.  In  the  vicinity 
are  numerous  corn-mills.  The  weekly  market  is  on  Saturday ;  there 
are  two  annual  fiurs,  one  on  the  25th  and  26th  of  March,  and  a  cattle 
and  holiday  £ur  on  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th  of  October.  There  is  a 
statute  fair  for  hiring  servants  on  the  29th  of  September.  The  family 
of  Beauderc  takes  the  title  of  Duke  from  this  town,  and  the  family  of 
Grimston  that  of  Earl  from  the  ancient  town  of  Yerulam. 

(Chauncy's  Sertfordihire ;  Newcome's  Mitlory  of  St,  Albans ; 
Boundary  Reports ;  Correspondent  at  St,  Albans.) 

ALBANY,  a  district  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  colony  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  South  Africa.  It  was  formerly  part  of  the 
district  of  Graaf  Revnet  Albany  is  bounded  N.  and  N.E.  by  Kaf- 
FRARIA — its  natural  boundary  in  those  quarters  being  the  Great  Fish 
River.  It  is  bounded  E.  and  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  W.  by  other 
portions  of  Graaf  Reynet — its  natural  boundary  on  that  side  being  the 
Zondag  River.  The  length  of  the  district  from  W.  to  E.  is  70  miles, 
and  its  average  breadth  is  about  25  miles.  It  contains  1792  square 
miles,  or  about  1,200,000  acres.  The  district  was  formerly  inhabited 
by  the  tribe  of.  Ghonaqua  Hottentots ;  but  this  race,  whose  numbers 
are  now  very  much  diminished,  has  retreated  into  Kaffiraria,  leaving 
the  European  settlers  in  possession  of  the  country. 

The  principal  river  of  the  district  is  the  Great  Fish  River,  which 
rises  in  th^  Sneeuwbergen  or  Snowy  Mountains,  and  falls  into  the 
Indian  Sea  in  83"  30'  S.  lat,  27''  20'  E.  long. ;  the  next  in  importance 
is  the  Zondagr  which  rises  in  the  same  range  and  falls  into  Algoa 
Bay;  the  other  rivers  are  the  Bosjesmans,  Karuka,  Kasowka,  and 
Buffalo.  A  laige  natural  saltpan  is  situated  near  the  Zondag  River, 
and  to  this  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  resort    The  salt  is  formed 


in  this  pan  in  masses  which  are  from  four  to  five  inches  thi<^  The 
bays  and  inlets  along  the  coast  are  frequented  by  abundance  of  excel- 
lent fish  fit  for  curing.  The  general  appearance  of  t8e  country  is 
agreeable,  it  being  diversified  by  hill  and  dale,  and  in  many  places 
ornamented  by  timber-trees,  so  as  to  wear  the  appearanoe  of  an 
immense  paric.  The  alternations  of  level  give  rise  to  great  Tariet  j  in 
the  produce  of  the  district  Lions,  wolves,  elephants,  leopards,  and 
bufikloes  were  formerly  numerous,  but  their  numbers  are  decreaamg. 

The  trade  of  Albany  consists  chiefly  in  the  traffic  carried  on  by 
licensed  traders  with  the  native  tribes  beyond  the  boundaiy-line  of  the 
colony.  This  trade  is  carried  on  through  a  very  wide  extent  of  county. 
The  prindiMfcl  articles  procured  are  hides,  horns,  and  ivory,  with  a 
considerable  number  of  live  cattle.  The  settlers  have  been  trying  to 
improve  the  growth  of  wool,  and  many  manufactories  have  been 
established  in  She  towns. 

The  Portuguese  established  a  settlement  in  Albany  in  1498,  but 
could  not  retain  it  QrakamCs  Town^  the  chief  town  of  the  dutrict» 
is  rising  yearly  in  importance.  It  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Great 
Fish  River.  The  intercourse  thence  to  Cape  Town  renders  neoeaaaiy 
two  mails  per  week.  Graham's  Town  is  the  centre  of  one  of  the  five 
judicial  circuits  for  Cape  Colony :  a  court  of  chief  justice  ie  held 
there  once  a  quarter.  In  Januaiy,  1848,  a  mountain-pass  over  Mount 
Cradock  was  completed,  and  opened  for  use.  This  work,  oalled 
Montagu  Pass,  cost  about  86,00Qi.  As  it  renders  complete  the  com- 
munication between  Cape  Town  and  Graham's  Town,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring districts,  the  opening  of  this  road  has  been  of  great  advantage 
to  the  trade  of  the  colony.  Other  important  roads  have  also  been 
constructed.  The  other  chief  towns  of  the  district  are  Salezn  and 
Bathurst    [Caps  of  Good  Hops.] 

(Par^aminUury  Papers,) 

ALBANY,  one  of  the  districts  into  which  the  Hudson's  Bay  Terri- 
tories are  divided.  It  lies  westward  of  James  Bay,  between  49**  S(/ 
and  SS"*  15'  K.  lat,  and  between  81''  and  OS**  W.  long.  [Hudboh's 
Bat  Tbbritobies.] 

ALBANY,  a  town  andport  on  the  western  shore  of  King  Geoige's 
Sound,  in  the  colony  of  Western  Australia,  formerly  designated  Swan 
River.  The  town  is  in  84**  55'  &  kt,  117"  55'  R  long.  [Westjb&it 
Australia.] 

ALBANY,  the  legislative  capital  of  the  state  of  New  York,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hudson,  in  42"  39'  N.  lat,  73"  44'  49" 
W.  long.,  136  miles  N.  firom  New  Yoi^,  and  300  miles  N.N.E.  from 
Washington.    The  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1350,  was 
50,763.    The  tide  rises  as  fiur  as  Troy,  which  is  about  five  miles  above 
Albany  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Hudson,  up  to  which  place 
there  is  sloop  navigation.    Vessels  of  80  tons  ascend  as  far  as  Albany, 
and  there  is  a  daily  communication  between  this  town  and  New  York 
by  means  of  steam-boats,  except  during  the  severest  part  of  the  winter 
season.    The  city  is  connected  with  New  York,  Boston,  Schenectady, 
Utica,  and  other  towns  by  railroads.    It  stands  partly  on  a  narrow 
and  level  alluvial  tract  along  the  maigin  of  the  river,  and  partly  on 
a  plateau,  reached  by  an  abruptly-sloping  terrace,  and  220  feet  high, 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  tiie  river.    The  older  parts  of  the  town 
are  irregiilarly  laid  out,  and  some  of  the  streets  are  narrow ;  in  the 
more  modem  parts  the  streets  are  wide  and  regularly  built    One 
street  of  considerable  length  runs  parallel  to  the  river,  and  other 
streets  run  down  to  the  stream  nearly  at  right  angles  to  it    State- 
street,  one  of  these,  is  170  feet  in  width,  has  a  steep  ascent^  and 
terminates  in  a  square  containing  the  Capitol  and  some  other'publio 
buildings.   The  Capitol  is  a  stone  edifice,  which  contains  the  chambers 
both  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Assembly ;  it  is  115  feet  long  and  90 
feet  broad.    Like  all  the  public  buildings  of  Albany  it  has  a  fine  situa- 
tion, and  commands  an  extensive  and  beautiful  prospect    The  City 
Hall,  a  large  marble  building,  with  a  gilded  dome,  and  the  State  Hall, 
containing  the  public  offices,  stand  in  the  same  square.    The  Albany 
Academy,  which  numbers  between  400  and  500  students,  has  a  park 
in  front  of  it,  and  adjoins  the  public  square,  which  is  separated  from 
the  square  before  mentioned  by  a  street    The  University  of  Albany 
has  8  professors  of  law  and  23  law-students.      The  other  public 
buildings  are  the  Medical  College,  which   had   8  professors,  114 
students,  and  58  graduates  in  1852;  the  Female  Academy,  which 
has  about  350  pupils ;  the  Exchange,  a  large  granite  building  at  the 
foot  of  State-street,  and  the  county  jaiL    Tb»  old  State  Hall,  on  the 
south  side  of  State-street^  is  now  a  geological  museusL    The  Albany 
Institute  is  a  scientific  association,  which  has  a  valuable  library.    The 
city  library  contains  about  10,000  volumes.    Albany  has  above  30 
places  of  worship,  including  two  synagogues.  The  principal  charitable 
institutions  are—the  Orpl^  Asylum,  situated  one  mile  west  of- the 
City  Hall ;  the  Poor-House  in  the  south-west  of  the  city,  which  has  a 
farm  of  150  acres  cultivated  by  the  inmates ;  and  the  St  Joseph's 
Orphan  Asylum  for  females,  whioi  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity.    The  houses  are  built  of  brick  and  stone ;  and  the  older 
dwellings,  with  their  gables  turned  to  the  street,  indicate  the  Dutch 
origin  of  the  place.    The  principal  supply  of  water  to  the  town  is 
from  a  source  about  two  miles  and  a  half  distant 

Albany,  from  its  central  position,  and  its  facilities  for  transport  by 
water  and  by  railroad,  is  a  place  of  great  and  increasing  trade,  forming 
a  ki^d  of  natural  entrepdt  between  New  York  and  a  vast  extent  of 
interior  country,  comprising  the  Canadas,  part  of  Ohio,  on  the  one 
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Bide,  and  parts  of  the  New  England  states  on  the  other.  The  Erie 
and  Champlain  canals  unite  8  miles  north  of  Albany,  and  thence  run 
in  one  united  channel  to  the  large  basin  at  Albimy.  This  basin  is 
formed  by  a  pier  built  in  the  river,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long ;  it  is  a 
safe  harbour  not  only  for  boats  but  also  for  large  vessels  during  the  ice> 
floods  in  spring. .  Albany  has  several  bulks,  insurance  companies,  and 
oomnussion  houses.  Its  manufactures  comprise  carriages,  hats  and 
caps,  tobacco,  ropes,  soap,  sheet-iron,  copper  and  tin  ware,  kc  It 
contains  also  some  type  foundries,  several  iron  furnaces,  steam  sawing 
and  planing  mills,  several  malting-houaes  and  breweries.  A  vexj  laige 
number  of  steam-boats,  steam-tugs,  and  sloops  ply  on  the  Huason  to 
New  York  and  intermediate  places.  Flour  and  agricultural  produce 
are  important  exports. 

Albany  was  originally  a  Dutch  fort,  erected  about  1612.  The  town 
was  founded  by  the  Dutch  in  1623,  and  called  first  Beaver-wyok,  and 
aiterwards  Williamstadt,  which  name  it  retained  till  1664,  when  the 
colony  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  Its  present  name  is  derived 
from  James  IL,  to  whom,  when  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  Charles  IL 
granted  the  proprietorship  of  the  colony. 

Albany  is  also  the  name  of  the  county  of  which  Albany  is  the  chief 
town.    (Haskel  and  Smith,  GtueUeer  of  the  United  SttUa.) 

ALBEMARLE  SOUND,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  North  Carolina,  is  60  miles  in  length,  and  from  4  to  15  miles 
wide.  The  Roanoke  and  Chowan  rivers  (bol^  of  which  are  navigable) 
and  several  smaller  streams  fall  into  it  The  Chowan  River  is  3 
miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  but  speedily  becomes  much  contracted 
Albemarle  Sound  communicates  with  the  Atlantic  and  with  IVuDolico 
Sound  by  several  narrow  channels,  and  with  the  Cheiapeake  by  a 
canal  cut  through  the  Dismal  Swamp.    [Caroliva,  North.] 

ALBENGA,  a  province  in  the  administrative  division  of  Savona, 
and  formerly  included  in  the  duchy  of  Genoa,  in  the  continental 
dominions  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  is  situated  on  the  southern  slope 
of  the  Apennines,  near  their  junction  with  the  Maritime  Alps.  It 
stretches  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  for  about  30  miles,  and 
has  a  breadth  inland  of  about  18  miles.  It  is  bounded  N.R  by  the 
province  of  Savona,  S^W.  by  that  of  Oneglia,  and  N.  by  the  province 
of  Mondovi  in  Piedmont  The  country  is  intersected  by  numerous 
ofbets  6f  the  Ai>ennines  which  run  to  the  coast,  screening  narrow 
▼alleys  through  which  rush  rapid  torrents  in  times  of  rain.  The  only 
river  that  does  not  dry  up  in  summer  is  the  Arocia,  which,  rising  in 
the  province  of  Oneglia  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  mountains  oppo- 
site the  source  of  the  Tanaro,  flows  in  a  south-east  direction  through 
the  long  valley  of  La-Pieve,  and  afterwards  entering  the  plain  of 
Albenga  about  4  miles  above  its  mquth,  assumes  the  name  of  Centa. 
The  Centa  enters  the  sea  a  short  distance  west  of  the  town  of 
Albenga.  Formerly  the  river  flowed  to  the  eastwud  of  Albenga, 
where  a  Roman  bridge  is  still  seen  of  10  arches,  the  piers  of  which 
are  now  buried  in  sand.  In  seasons  of  heavy  rains  the  Arocia  or 
Centa  used  to  overflow  its  banks  and  inundate  the  plain  and  town  of 
Albenga,  but  the  river  has  been  embanked  above  the  town,  which  is 
thus  secured  from  floods.  The  marehes,  which  formerly  existed  near  the 
coast  and  caused  malaria  fevers  in  summer,  have  been  also  recently 
filled  up  with  sea-sand  The  plain  of  Albenga,  one  of  the  few  plains 
in  the  llenoese  territory,  is  celebrated  for  its  great  fertility.  It  pro- 
duces com,  hemp,  wine,  oil,  and  fruit  Oil  is  the  staple  product  of 
the  country,  but  the  oil  of  'this  province  is  inferior  to  uiat  of  the 
provinces  of  Oneglia  and  San  Remo.  A  great  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  coast  lead  a  seafaring  life.  The  province  of  Albenga 
contains  263  square  milee^  with  a  population  in  1848  of  59,998. 

Albenga,  the  head  town  of  the  province,  situated  in  a  plain  about  a 
mUe  from  the  sea-ooast^  42  miles  S.W.  from  Genoa,  is  a  bishop's  see ; 
it  has  several  churches,  a  grammar-school,  and  4786  inhabitants,  who 
live  chiefly  by  agriculture.  A  small  octagonal  Roman  temple,  adorned 
with  eight  granite  columns,  serves  as  a  baptistery  to  the  acyoining 
church  of  St  MichaeL  The  town  existed  in  the  Roman  times  under 
the  name  of  Albingaunum,  and  it  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  tUb  Ligures 
Ingauni,  who  fought  strenuously  against  the  Romans,  and  were  finally 
subdued  by  the  proconsul  L.  ^niUus  Paulus,  B.0. 181.  (Livy  xl.  25-29.) 
Albingaunum  was  the  birthplace  of  T.  ^lius  Proculus,  who  assumed 
for  a  time  the  imperial  title  in  Gaul,  until  he  was  defeated  and  killed 
by  Probus.  (F.  Vopiscus,  'Historia  Augusta.')  Several  Roman  inscrip- 
tions and  other  remains  are  scattered  about  the  town.  In  the  middle 
ages,  Albenga  governed  itself  as  a  municipal  town  under  the  supre^ 
macy  of  Genoa.  It  was  Napoleon's  head-quarters  during  part  of  1796. 
AlcLssiOf  a  town  on  the  coast,  8  miles  S.  from  Albenga,  has  a  collegiate 
church,  a  communal  college,  and  6500  inhabitants,  mostly  engaged 
in  seafaring  pursuits.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century  there  were  70 
merchant-brigs  belonging  to  this  place,  but  the  number  is  now  greatly 
reduced.  Boats  from  Alassio  carry  on  the  tunny  and  herring  fishery  on 
the  coast  of  Sardinia,  and  the  tunny  fishery  on  \he  coast  of  Tunis.  It 
is  chiefly  from  Alassio  that  the  inland  country  of  Piedmont  is  supplied 
with  sea-fish,  both  frt»h  and  pickled  The  saUors  from  Alassio  and 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Laigueglia'  (1420  inhabitants)  are  among 
the  best  and  moGi  trustworthy  in  the  Mediterranean.  Many  of  them 
emigrate  to  America,  and  especially  to  Buenos  Ayres,  whilst  others 
have  founded  respectable  mercantile  houses  in  various  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Under  the  old  Genoese  republic  the  seamen  of 
Laigueglia  were  among  the  few  who  ventured  to  trade  under  their 
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own  flag,  and  to  brave  the  Barbary  pirates  who  infested  the  sea,  and 
especially  the  coast  of  Genoa.  Loano  or  Zavano,  7  miles  N.N.E.  from 
Albenga,  a  town  of  3350  inhabitants,  was  once  a  fief  of  the  Fieschi  and 
afterwards  of  the  Doria  family.  The  town  has  several  churches,  one 
of  which  is  reckoned  handsome.  It  is  an  unhealthy  place.  Finale, 
the  name  of  tiiree  small  contiguous  towns,  distinguished  as  Final 
Marina,  Final  Pia,  and  Final  Borgo,  the  united  population  of  which 
amounts  to  above  6000.  Final  Marina  has  a  handsome  collegiate 
church  designed  by  Bernini,  a  college  for  boarders  under  the  direction 
of  the  Bamabite  fathers,  and  a  gallery  of  paintings.  Final  Borgo  has 
a  college  for  boarders,  and  a  collegiate  church  adorned  with  paintings 
and  sculptures,  and  with  the  mausoleum  of  Andrea  del  Carretto,  last 
Marquis  of  Finale.  The  valley  of  Finale  is  rich  in  orange-trees,  some 
of  which  are  said  to  bear  from  4000  to  5000  oranges.  Finale  and 
its  territory  was  for  centuries  a  marquisate  held  by  the  family  Del 
Carretto.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century  dissensions  broke 
out  between  the  marquis  and  the  people ;  the  marquis  was  repeatedly 
expelled ;  and  after  his  death  his  heir,  Andrea  del  Carretto,  sold  his 
rignts  to  the  court  of  Spain,  which  had  long  coveted  a  harbour  on 
this  coast,  in  order  to  have  a  direct  communication  by  sea  with  its 
dominions  in  Lombardy.  Finale  was  taken  possession  of  in  1602  by 
the  Spaniards,  who  lavished  large  sums  in  fortifying  the  place,  which 
enjoyed  for  a  century  considerable  commercial  and  other  advantages 
under  its  Spanish  masters.  After  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession, 
the  Duchy  of  Milan  having  fallen  to  the  share  of  the  emperor  Charles 
VI.,  that  sovereign,  having  no  further  necessity  for  the  possession  of 
Finale,  sold  it  to  the  Genoese  for  1,200,000  crowns.  The  Genoese 
took  possession  of  Finale,  and  demolished  some  of  the  castles  which 
the  Spaniards  had  raised  In  1743  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  ceded 
to  the  king  of  Sardinia  what  she  styled  her  rights  upon  Finale,  with 
the  proviso  that  the  king  was  to  reimburse  the  purchase-money 
to  Gienoa.  This  led  to  a  rupture  between  G^noa  and  the  empress, 
which  was  followed  by  the  forced  occupation  of  Genoa  by  the 
Austrians,  and  its  memorable  deliverance  through  the  bravery  of  the 
people  in  1746. 

ALBERT.    [SoMUE.]  • 

ALBERT  TOWN.    [Adblaids;  South  Australia.] 

ALBERTON.    [Victoria.] 

ALBI,  an  archiepiscopal  city  in  France ;  capital  of  the  department 
of  Tarn ;  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  of 
an  exchimge,  diocesan  seminary,  communal  college,  and  consultative 
chamber  of  manufactures ;  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tarn, 
48  miles  N.E.  from  Toulouse,  347  miles  due  S.  from  Paris,  in  43*"  55'  44" 
N.  lat,  2**  8'  39"  £.  long:  population,  12,408. 

AIM  oocupies  an  ancient  site  called  dviUu  Albiennwn  in  the 
'  Notitia  Imperii'  In  later  times  it  had  the  Latin  name  of  Albig^ 
The  Saracens  ravaged  the  town  in  A.IX  730,  and  in  765  Pepin  made 
himself  master  of  it  From  this  time  till  the  13th  century  Albi  was 
governed  by  viscounts,  the  last  of  whom,  Raymond-Roger,  sided  with 
Raymond  IV.,  Count  of  Toulouse,  and  the  Albigenses,  and  shared 
their  misfortunes.  In  1249  the  territory  of  Albi  was  ceded  to  St. 
Louis.  The  town  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  Protestantism  in  the 
south  of  France  during  tfie  reign  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  forced  many  of  its  inhabitants  into  exile. 
According  to  some  authorities,  the  sect  of  the  Albigenses  derived 
their  name  from  this  places  A  ootmcil  condemning  the  Albigenses 
was  held  here  in  1176. 

The  town  stands  on  an  eminence  above  the  Tarn.  Like  most  old 
towns  it  is  irregularly  built  with  narrow  streets  of  illTConstruoted 
houses.  The  Places  so  called  are  small,  with  the  exception  of  one  in 
the  new  quarter  of  the  town,  upon  which  several  handsome  avenues 
abut.  From  the  Place  du-Vigan,  the  square  just  alluded  to,  a  wide 
road  extends  to  the  margin  of  the  river  between  two  uniform  terraces 
screening  a  double  alley  of  elms.  Since  the  old  ramparts  have  been 
levelled,  and  the  ditches  filled  up,  the  town  has  extended  beyond  its 
old  boundaries,  and  suburbs  witn  wide  populous  streets  have  sprung 
up.  In  the  suburb  of  Castelviel  or  ChAteauvieux,  on  the  road  to 
Montauban,  are  the  remains  of  an  old  castle  which  commanded  the 
passage  of  the  Tarn.  A  suburb  called  Pont>  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  contains  several  industrial  establishments. 

The  principal  building  in  Albi  is  the  cathedral  of  Sainte-C^cila 
It  was  commenced  in  1282  and  completed  in  1512.  The  structure 
consists  of  a  nave  and  choir.  The  total  length  is  34  5  feet,  the  width 
88  feet,  the  height  of  the  vault  (which  is  supported  on  pilasters)  above 
the  pavement  98  feet.  A  massive  tower  surmounts  the  whole, 
808  feet  in  height,  and  terminating  above  in  an  octsgon  without  a 
spire.  The  compartments  between  the  groinings  of  the  roof,  and  also 
tne  spaces  of  the  walls  between  the  pilasters,  are  adorned  with 
scriptural  paintings  on  an  azure  ground  The  choir  is  separated  from 
the  nave  by  a  screen  and  ruod-loft  of  beautifully-chiselled  stone^work ; 
it  is  adorned  by  a  great  number  of  finely^soulptured  statues.  The 
church  of  St.-Salvi  dates  from  the  13th  centuiy,  but  contains  portion.s 
of  much  earlier  date.  The  tower  of  this  diurch  is  built  in  the 
Moorish  style ;  there  is  a  tradition  which  states  that  a  signsl-light 
was  kept  burning  eveiy  night  upon  this  tower  to  serve  as  a  guide  to 
travellers  from  Toulouse  to  Albi  when  the  country  was  covered  with 
thick  forests.  The  residence  of  the  prefect,  formerly  the  episcopal 
palace,  is  a  massive  building,  constructed,  Uke  the  cathedral,  entii^ly 
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of  bricks.  A  handBOxne  hospital  stands  on  an  eminence  ontside  the 
town.  The  other  objects  woiHiy  of  remark  in  the  town  are — ^the 
bridge  of  nine  arches  over  the  Tarn;  the  college  bmldings;  the 
public  library,  which  contains  12,000  yolumes;  the  museum;  the 
cabinet  of  natural  history ;  the  theatre ;  and  the  public  gardens. 

The  industrial  products  of  Albi  are  coarse  woollen  doths,  canvass, 
table-linen,  cotton  counterpanes,  cotton  handkerchiefs,  hosiery,  candles, 
small  wares,  flour,  pastils,  kc  There  are  also  iron'and  copper-works 
and  bullet-foundries.  Great  quantities  of  anise  and  other  seeds  are 
grown  in  the  enrirons.  THere  are  coal-mines  and  several  paper  and 
oil-mills  near  the  town. 

ALBION,  the  oldest  name  by  which  the  island  of  Qreat  Britain 
was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
were  known  by  the  general  appellation  of  the  Britannic  Islands, 
while 'the  former  was  designated  by  the  particular  name  of  Albion 
or  Alwion,  and  the  latter  b^  that  of  leme,  louemia,  or  Erin.  Caesar 
does  not  use  the  word  Albion :  his  name  for  England  is  Britannia. 
Pliny  savs  (ir.  16),  'the  name  of  the  island  wot  Albion,  the  whole  set 
of  idands  being  called  Britannic.'  The  word  Alhinn  is  still  the  only 
name  by  which  the  Gaels  of  Scotland  designate  that  country ;  and 
the  wonl  signifies  in  the  Gaelic  language  white  or  fair  island.  The 
word  M  itself  is  not  now  in  use  in  the  Gaelic,  but  is  probably  the 
same  root  that  wo  find  in  the  Latin  adjective  aUhtu,  and  in  the  word 
'Alps.'  J2&,  however,  is  found  in  Armstrong's  'Gaelic  Dictionaiy.' 
The  termination  t,  tnn,  or  imiit,  signifies  '  island.' 

The  name  of  Albion  was  probably  given  to  England  by  the  Gaels 
of  the  opposite  coast,  who  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  chalky 
clifis  that  characterise  the  nearest  part  of  Kent.  Settlers  from  Claul 
probably  came  over  to  Britain ;  and  their  descendants,  as  we  presume 
the  Gaels  of  Scotland  to  be,  though  now  confined  to  the  northern 
part  of  the  island,  still  retain  among  them  the  name  of  Albinn,  by 
which  the  whole  country  was  once  designated.) 

{ThoughtM  on  the  Origin,  Ac.  of  the  Gael,  by  James  Grant,  of 
Corrimony.    AnnBta;t>ng's  Oadie  Dictionary.) 

ALBION,  NEW.  This  name  was  given  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  to 
the  entire  province  of  TJalifomia  and  part  of  the  adjoining  N.W. 
coast  of  North  America,  which  he  visited  in  the  month  of  June, 
1579.  The  part  of  this  coast  since  known  as  New  Albion  was  less 
extensive,  and  wa«  Umited,  by  Humboldt  and  other  geographers,  to 
that  portion  of  the  country  which  is  situated  on  ib.e  mainlimd, 
between  43*  and  48*  N.  lat.  It  is  now  comprehended  within  the 
limits  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  which  is  the  native  Indian  nume  of 
the  river  which  has  since  been  called  tiie  Columbia  River ;  but  both 
names  are  now  used.    [Obxoon.] 

ALBRET,  a  district  in  Lower  Gkisoogne,  in  the  South  of  France, 
of  which  Nerao  and  Labrit  were  the  chief  towns.  It  gave  the  title 
of  viscount  to  the  Sires  of  Ama^jeu.  The  first  viscount  d'Albret 
lived  in  the  year  1050.  His  male  descendants  retained  the  title  till 
1650,  when  Henri  d'Albret^  king  of  Navarre,  was  created  duke  of 
Albret.  Jeanne  d'Albret,  Henri's  daughter,  married  Antoine  de 
Bourbon,  to  whom  she  bore  a  son,  afterwards  Henri  lY.  On 
Henri  IV.'s  accession  to  the  throne,  the  duchy  was  united  to  the 
crown ;  but  Louis  XIV.  afterwards  gave  it  to  the  duke  of  Bouill3n  in 
exchange  for  the  principality  of  Slidan.  The  territoiy  of  Albret  is 
now  included  in  the  arrondissement  of  Mont-de-Marsan  in  the 
department  of  Landes.  The  ancient  town  of  Albret  has  long  dis- 
appeared ;  its  site  is  now  marked  by  the  poor  hamlet  of  Labrit.  Of 
the  old  castle  there  remains  only  a  single  redoubt^  and  some  of  the 
ditches  that  surrounded  it.    [Landbb.] 

ALBUEHA,  a  village  in  Spain,  15  miles  aS.E.  from  Badajos, 
stands  on  the  west  bank  of  a  small  river,  which  &lls  into  the 
Guadiana.  The  village  is  celebrated  as  the  site  of  a  battle  whidi 
took  place  May  16, 1811,  between  a  Frendi  army,  under  Marshal 
Soult^  and  an  allied  force  of  British,  Spanldi,  and  Portuguese  troops, 
under  Marshal  Beresford.  Soult  was  advancing  from  SevUle  to  compel 
Beresford  to  raise  the  siege  of  Badi^oz,  when  Beresford  took  a 
position  on  a  ridge  to  the  left  of  the  village,  with  the  Spanish  troops 
on  the  right  Soult  crossed  the  river  with  15,000  men  and  40  guns, 
drove  the  Spaniards  back,  and  occupied  a  hill  which  commanded  the 
whole  of  the  position  taken  up  by  the  allied  troops.  From  this  hill 
the  French  must  be  driven,  or  defeat  was  inevitable.  The  Spaniards 
could  not  be  induced  to  advance  under  the  fire  of  the  French ;  and 
the  British,  amounting  altogether  to  less  than  7000,  were  brought  up 
to  replace  them.  After  a  desperate  conflict^  the  fVendi  wero  driven 
from  their  position,  and  "then  1500  unwounded  men,  the  remnant 
of  7000,  stood,"  says  Napier,  "triumphant  on  the  fatal  hiU."  The 
French  recrossed  the  river,  And  retreated  to  Seville.  (Napier's 
Peninaular  War.) 

ALBUFEHA  DE  VALENCIA,  the  name  of  a  lagune  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Spain,  about  6  miles  S.  from  the  city  of  Valencia. 
It  extends  10  miles  N.  to  S.,  and  the  greatest  width  is  about  10  miles. 
It  is  dosed  in  by  a  strip  of  land ;  and  a  short  canal,  with  a  lock,  which 
can  be  opened  and  shut  at  pleasure,  communicates  with  the  sea.  It 
is  fed  chiefly  by  the  Acequia  del  Rey,  a  canal  whidi  communicates 
with  the  Quadalaviar,  and  is  used  for  irrigating  tiie  neighbouring 
rice-grounds.  In  the  rainy  season  it  swells,  and  becomes  a  complete 
preserve  of  fish  and  wild  fowl.  The  lake  and  surrounding  domain 
are  royal  property,  and  yield  a  large  revenue.    Napoleon  granted 


them  to  Suchet,  and  created  him  Duke  of  Albufera,  as  a  reward  for 
his  capture  of  Valencia,  in  January,  1812 ;  but  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
by  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  in  1818,  compelled  him  to  retreat  Irom 
Valencia,  and  deprived  Suchet  of  the  property  of  Albufera,  though  he 
continued  to  retain  the  title.  The  Albufera  was  afterwards  granted 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  recompense  of  his  services  in  Spain. 
AUrtrfera  is  Arabic,  and  signifies  '  The  Lake.' 

ALBUQUERQUE.    [Estrexadura,  Spanish.] 

ALBURZ.    rCAUOASUa] 

ALCALA'  DE  HEN  ARES,  a  town  of  Castilla  la  Nueva,  in  Spain, 
in  the  modem  province  of  Madrid,  in  40*  29'  N.  lat,  8*  28'  W.  long., 
is  situated  in  a  fine  plain,  about  a  xnile  from  the  northern  bank  of  the 
river  Nares,  or  Henares  (Arabic,  'el  Nahr,'  the  river),  whence  it 
derives  its  name,  '  the  Castle  of  the  River.'  It  is  14  miles  £.N.Ew 
from  Madrid,  and  had  in  1845  a  population  of  5153.  The  ancient 
Roman  town  of  OomphUwn  stood  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river, 
and  was  destroyed  about  the  year  A.D.  1000.  The  present  town  was 
rebuilt  in  1088,  and  the  Moors  had  possession  of  it  till  the  beginning 
of  the  12th  century,  when  it  was  conquered  from  them  by  the 
Christians.  The  wall  was  erected  in  1889  by  Tenorio,  archbishop  of 
Toledo.  The  town  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  university,  which 
was  founded  in  1510  by  Cardinal  Ximenes  de  Cisneroe,  and  was 
richly  endowed  bv  him.  It  was  in  this  university,  and  at  the  expense 
of  its  founder,  that  the  '  Complutensian  Polyglot^'  was  edited  and 
printed.  This  work  was  a  magnificent  Bible  in  six  volumes  folio,  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  with  a  Chaldee  paraphrase  to  the  Old 
Testament.  The  university  had  17  colleges.  It  has  been  removed 
to  Madrid.  The  town  at  one  time  contained  about  40  churche&  It 
is  now  greatly  reduced,  but  still  possesses  some  fine  buildings,  mostly 
however  in  a  state  of  decay.  The  largest  of  the  colleges  wsjb  that  of 
San  Ildefonso,  begun  by  Ximenes,  and  completed  by  Rodrigo  Gil  in 
1538.  The  chapel  of  this  college  is  a  specimen  of  rich  sothid;  with 
Moorish  decorations  of  extreme  beauty.  It  contains  tne  tomb  of 
Ximenes,  who  was  buried  here ;  this  tomb  is  of  alabaster,  and  was 
the  work  of  Domenioo  Fiorentino.  The  cathedral  is  a  handaome 
gothic  structure,  built  in  imitation  of  the  cathedral  of  Toledo.  During 
ihe  French  invasion  the  churches  were  robbed  of  their  best  pictures, 
and  many  changes  to  the  detriment  of  the  town  have  taken  place 
since  the  suppression  of  monasteries.  Alcali  contains  an  ardibishop's 
palace,  a  tneatre,  and  a  place  for  buU-fights,  and  has  two  pretty 
alamedas,  or  pubUc  walks.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  emperor 
Ferdinand,  brother  of  Charles  V. ;  of  Cervantes ;  of  the  poet  Figueroa ; 
of  the  historian  Solis ;  of  the  cUvine  Theodore  Baea,  and  of  other 
distinguished  persona.  The  old.Alcali  (Complutum)  included  two 
hiUs,  one  named  the  Cerro  de  Vera  Crus,  the  other  the  Cerro  de 
Zulema,  on  which  many  Roman  remains  have  been  found.  There 
are  also  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle. 

ALCALA' DE  GUADAIRA.    [Sbvilla.] 

ALCALA'-LA-REAL.    [Jabh.] 

ALCAMO,  a  city  of  Sicily,  in  uie  province  of  Trapani,  is  built  in  a 
beautiful  spot  under  Monte  Bonifacio,  28  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Trapani, 
about  the  same  distance  S.W.  from  Palermo,  and  3  miles  inland 
from  the  Gulf  of  Castel-a-Maro :  population,  15,500.  It  contains 
several  edifices  and  towers  of  Saracenic  architecture,  and  was  probably 
founded  by  the  Saracens.  A  little  west  of  Alcamo  are  the  ruins  of 
Segeste.  The  first  Italian  who  attempted  to  write  poetiy  in  the 
reinacular  tongue  was  a  native  of  Alcamo ;  some  fragments  of  his 
poem  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  ancient  Italian  authors  under  the 
title  of  '  Ciullo  d' Alcamo.'  Ciullo  lived  and  died  about  the  end  of 
the  12th  century. 

ALCANIZ.    [Abaqov.] 

ALCA'NTARA.    [Estbemaduba,  Spanish.] 

ALCA'NTARA,  is  a  town  in  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Maranhao, 
about  10  miles  N.W.  from  Maranhao  the  capital  of  the  province,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Bay  of  Vianna,  or  the  estuary  of  the 
Rio  Mardihao.  It  is  situated  in  2*  12'  S.  lat,  and  44"  20'  W.  long.  Its 
harbour  is  deep  enough  for  vessels  of  moderate  size,  and  it  has  a 
considerable  commerce  in  cotton,  which  is  the  staple  article  and 
considered  the  best  in  the  province.  It  is  built  on  elevated  ground, 
and  contains  several  large  houses,  built  of  stone.  Considerable 
quantities  of  rice  and  salt  are  exported.  The  salt  is  collected  in 
some  lagunes,  which  are  separated  by  embankments  from  the  sea. 
In  the  months  of  Jime  and  July,  the  sea-water  is  made  to  enter, 
which  during  the  following  dry  months  evaporates,  and  leaves  in 
December  tiie  dry  bottoms  covered  with  incrustations  of  salt  This 
is  then  collected  and  exported  to  Mai&ihao  and  Gram  Para.  The 
population  of  this  thriving  place  is  estimated  at  about  1^,000. 
(Henderson's  Hiitory  of  Brazil ;  Spix  and  Martin's  Meise  in  Branlien.) 

ALCESTER,  Warwickshire,  written  also  Aulcester,  Alencetter,  and 
with  several  other  variations, — commonly  pronounced  Aultter  or 
Auater,  and  by  some  of  the  inhabitants,  in  Camden's  time,  Ouldeester, 
— a  market  town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union  in  the  parish  of 
Alcester,  and  Alcester  division  of  the  hundred  of  Barlichway,  is 
situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Arrow  and  the  Alne,  from  which  last  it  takes  its  name,  in  52*^  18'  N. 
lat,  1"  58'  W.  long. ;  16  miles  W.S.W.  from  Warwick,  and  108  miles 
N.  W.  from  London :  the  population  in  1851  was  2027.  The  living 
is  a  rectory  in  the  arohdeaoonry  and  diocese  of  Worcester.    Alcester 
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Union  oontainB  22  pariahes,  with  an  area  of  51,943  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation in  1851  of  17,471.  Aloester  ia  a  place  of  great  antiquiW,  and 
the  name  would  indicate  that  it  had  been  a  Roman  station ;  Roman 
coins  and  other  remains  have  been  found  on  the  spot  Alcester  has 
been  generally  supposed  to  be  the  Alauna  of  Richard  of  Cirencester. 
It  stands  on  the  old  Roman  way,  or  Ikneild  Street,  which  is  still 
popularly  known  as  Ickle  Street  An  abbey  was  founded  here  in 
1140  by  Ralph  Boteler  of  Oversley,  on  a  piece  of  ground  about  half 
a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  town,  surrounded  by  the  Arrow  on  the 
north  and  east,  and  by  a  moat  on  the  other  two  sides.  It  was  hence 
called  the  Church  of  our  Ldtdy  of  the  Isle.  Dugdale,  in  his  'Anti- 
quities of  Warwickshire,'  ( published  1656)  says  that,  by  that  time,  the 
ruins  of  this  abbey  had  heia  dug  up  and  the  ground  sown  with  com ; 
but  traces  of  the  moat  and  of  the  foundation-walls  stUl  remain  (1853). 
The  abbey  had  by  means  of  alienations  become  so  poor  about  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century,  that  it  was  found  necessary,  in  1465,  to 
unite  it  to  the  neighbouring  abbey  of  Evesham.  The  letters  patent 
issued  by  Edward  IV.  for  this  purpose,  state  that  'there  then  was 
not,  nor  of  a  long  time  had  been,  any  monks  to  bear  the  abbot 
company.'  Heniy  VIII.  in  1540,  granted  the  site  of  the  monastery 
to  Sir  Fulke  Qreville,  of  Beauchamps  court,  who  pulled  down  the 
edifice,  and  with  the  materials  enlarged  his  house;  but  the 
present  structure  at  Beauchamps  contains  no  vestige  of  any  ancient 
building. 

Aloester  was  formerly  very  famous  for  its  wheat  fair.  The  manu- 
facture of  needles,  which  in  1814  employed  about  600  persons,  has 
much  declined  of  kte  years.  Alcester  contains  many  old  houses, — and 
a  handsome  town-house,  in  which  courts  are  held  by  the  Karquis  of 
Hertford,  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  streets  are  lighted  wiUi  gas. 
The  church,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  which  is  andent,  was 
rebuilt  in  1782.  It  is  of  tne  Grecian  Doric  order.  It  contains  an 
altar-tomb  with  alabaster  effigies  of  Sir  Fulke  GreviUe  (grandfather  of 
the  celebrated  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney)  and  of  hu  wife :  also  a 
reclining  figure  in  marble  of  Francis,  second  Marquis  of  Hertford,  by 
Sir  Francis  Chantry.  A  free  grammar«chool  was  founded  here  in 
1594  by  Walter  Newport  A  National  school  was  erected  in  1844  on 
a  site  given  by  the  present  Karquis  of  Hertford,  who  also  contributed 
towards  the  building  fund.  There  is  a  savings  bank.  There  are  two 
bridges  over  the  Arrow,  one>,  with  the  date  1600  upon  it,  has  one  half 
of  stone,  having  been  widened  with  brick-work :  the  other  was  built 
entirely  of  bri(£  in  1889.  A  coimty  court  is  held  in  the  town.  On 
an  eminence  overhanging  the  river  Arrow,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Alcester,  is  the  site  of  Oversley  castle,  which  belonged  to  the 
Burdets.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  Burdet  whose  fate  was  involved 
with  that  of  the  Earl  of  Clarence,  the  brother  of  Edward  IV.  Burdet 
ia  said  to  have  been  executed  on  account  of  the  expressions  he  used 
on  that  monarch's  shooting  his  &vourite  white  buck  as  it  was  grazing 
in  Oversley  park.  Of  the  castle  the  lines  of  the  walls  are  still  visible, 
and  some  terraces  on  the  sides  of  the  eminence. 

{CommwMccUitnu  from  Alcetter,) 

ALDAN  MOUNTAINS.    [Altal] 

ALDBOROUGH,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  town  in  the  pariah 
of  Aldborough,  and  wapentake  of  Claro,  ia  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Ure,  in  54**  6'  N.  kt,  1**  28'  W.  long.,  distant  16  miles 
N.W.  from  York,  and  208  miles  W.N.W.  from  London.  The 
population  of  the  township  in  1851  was  588,  that  of  the  entire  parish 
2438.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond 
and  diocese  of  Ripon.  Aldborough  returned  two  members  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament  from  the  year  1558  till  the  passing  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  Act,  when  it  was  disfranchised.  Aldborough  is  a 
place  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  been  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the 
Brigantes,  the  most  powerful  of  the  nations  of  Britain  before  the 
conquest  by  the  Romans.  But  the  remains,  which  attest  the  former 
greatneea  of  the  place,  go  no  higher  than  the  Roman  dominion.  By 
the  Romans  Aldborough  was  odled  Isurium ;  the  Saxons  gave  it  the 
appellation  of  Ald-burgh  (Old  Borough  or  Town).  The  ancient  walls 
are  stated  by  Drake  ( '  Hist  and  Antiq.  of  York ' )  to  have  inclosed  a 
space  nearly  square,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit  Many 
Roman  antiquities  have  been  dug  up,  including  coins,  signets,  pieces 
of  urns,  &C. :  and  there  have  been  found  the  remains  of  aqueducts 
cut  in  great  stones  and  covered  with  Roman  tile,  and  of  a  temple 
built  on  what  is  called  the  Borough  Hill ;  several  tesselated  pavements, 
some  of  rather  a  superior  character,  have  also  been  discovered  in  the 
grounds  of  A.  Lawson,  ^sq.  The  remains  of  Isurium  have  served  for 
the  pavements  and  walls  of  out-buildings,  both  in  Aldborough  and  in 
Boroughbridge,  a  town  about  half  a  mile  to  the  W.  rBoBOUOH- 
BBXDQB.]  There  is  little  trade  now  oairied  on  in  the  place.  The 
town  of 'Boroughbridge  is  in  Aldboroui^  parish;  and  the  parochial 
school,  which  is  partially  endowed,  is  at  Boroughbridge.  In  the  parish 
are  three  chapels  of  ease,  including;  one  at  Boroughbridge.  ?rhree 
remarkable  obelisks  are  yet  remaimng  to  the  west  of  Boroughbridge, 
and  are  therefore  nearer  to  it  than  to  Aldborough;  but  they  are 
connected  in  their  origin  with  Isurium.  By  some  antiquaries  they 
have  been  pronounced  British  monuments,  by  others  Roman ;  they 
are  now  with  more  probability  believed  to  be  Celtic,  though  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  they  are  fiMwhin,  or,  as  Mr.  Ackerman  conjec- 
tures, 'from  their  relative  position,  the  remaim  of  a  laige  circle.' 
('Aichnologiod  Index.')     They  are   vulgarly  called   the    Devil's 


Arrows,  or  Bolts,  and  are  rough  blocks  of  coarse  rag-stone.  The 
middle  one  is  above  30  feet  from  the  top  to  the  base,  which  ia  6  feet 
below  the  surface. 

ALDEBURGH,  or  ALDBOROUGH,  Suffolk,  a  market-town  and 
borough  in  the  hundred  of  Plomesgate,  is  situated  on  the  coast,  by 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Aide,  (whence  its  name),  in  52"  9'  N.  lat,  1' 
84'  K  long. ;  distant  25  miles  E.N.K  from  Ipswich,  and  94  miles 
K.K  from  London :  the  population  in  1851  was  1627.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Suffolk  and  diocese  of  Norwich. 
A  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  to  the  town  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VL,  and  it  is  still  governed  by  two  bailiffs  and  a  certain 
number  of  bui^esses ;  the  baali£b  act  as  magistrates  and  coroners  for 
the  borough.  Aldborough  was  formerly  a  parliamentary  borough, 
but  it  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act  The  town  is  now  of 
much  less  than  its  ancient  extent,  having,  like  others  on  the  east 
coast,  suffered  considerably  from  the  inroads  of  the  sea.  The  work 
of  destruction,  however,  has  not  advanced  of  late  years,  and  the 
town  is  now  in  a  flourishing  state;  being  much  resorted  to  as  a 
bathing-place.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  fishing.  The 
church,  which  is  of  the  decorated  and  perpendicular  styles,  is  one  of 
the  lai^Bfest  in  the  coimty ;  it  consists  of  three  spacious  aisles,  and 
contains  sittings  for  1000  persons,  besides  a  gallery  for  200  children 
of  the  Nationid  schools.  The  east  gable  has  been  restored  with  great 
taste,  and  a  magnificent  decorated  east  window  inserted.  An  elegant 
marble  bust  of  the  poet  Crabbe,  who  was  a  native  of  the  town,  has 
also  been  placed  within  the  church..  The  Baptists  have  a  place 
of  worahip  m  the  town. 

( Gage's  StifoUe;  Convm/umcationM  from  Aldborough.) 

ALDERBURY,  Wiltshire,  a  village,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor^Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  and  hundred  of  Alderbury,  is  situated  on  the 
Southampton  road,  about  8  miles  S.R  from  Salisbury :  the  popula- 
tion of  the  entire  parish,  which  includes  the  chapekies  of  Farley 
and  Pitton,  in  185l  was  1488.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Salisbury.  Alderbury  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  22  parishes,  with  an  area  of  51,887  acres,  and  a  population 
in  1851  of  14,366.  The  church,  a  small  plain  building,  stands  on  an 
eminence,  and  is  the  only  noteworthy  edifice.  At  Clarendon,  an 
extra-parochial  Ubez^,  about  a  mile  east  frK>m  Alderbury,  formerly 
stood  a  mansion  irhich  was  a  frequent  residence  of  the  early  English 
monarchs,  and  of  which  there  are  yet  some  remains.  It  was  at  a 
parliament  assembled  there  by  Henry  II.,  in  1164,  that  the  celebrated 
'  Statutes  of  Clarendon,'  intended  to  check  the  papal  encroachments, 
were  enacted. 

ALDERNEY,  or  AURIGNY,  one  of  the  islands  in  the  English 
Channel,  Wing  in  the  bay  of  Avranches  formed  by  the  peninsula  of 
Cotantin  (which  constitutes  part  of  the  department  of  La  Kanche), 
in  Normandy,  and  the  coast  of  Brittany.  It  is  the  nearest  of  this 
group  of  islands  to  the  French  coast,  being  about  7  miles  west  of 
Cape  La  Hogue,  in  Normandy,  from  which  it  ia  separated  by  the 
strait  or  Race  of  Aldemey,  a  channel  very  dangerous  in  stormy 
weather,  frx>m  its  conflicting  currents,  but  safe  at  other  times,  and 
affording  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  Uie  largest  ships.  The  remnant 
of  the  French  fleet  escaped  through  the  Raioe  of  .Mdemey  after  the 
defeat  of  Tourville  by  the  combined  navies  of  England  and  Holland, 
under  Admiral  Russell,  in  1692.  Aldemey  is  in  49*"  45'  N.  lat, 
2M3'  W.  long.,  and  is  distant  from  Guernsey  (N.R  by  N.)  about  15 
miles,  or  20  zniles  from  port  to  port-;  from  Jersey  about  83  miles 
from  coast  to  coast,  and  45  miles  from  port  to  port ;  and  about  55  or 
60  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Porthmd  Bill,  tne  nearest  point  of  England. 
The  communication  with  Guernsey  is  kept  up  by  means  of  a  steamer^ 
which  makes  generaUy  two  passages  weekly  between  the  islands. 

The  island  is  about  4  miles  long,  from  N.E.  to  S.W. ;  about  1^ 
mile  broad ;  and  about  12  miles  in  circuit  The- south-east  coast  is 
formed  by  picturesque  and  lofty  di^  from  100  feet  to  200  feet  high ; 
the  highest  land  is  281  feet  above  high-water  mark.  As  the  island 
shelves  towards  the  N.E.  the  coasts  in  that  direction  are  of  less 
elevation,  and  more  indented  with  small  bays,  such  as  those  of  Longy 
or  C&tel  bay  on  the  east,  and  of  Braye  on  the  north.  The  last  affoxds 
good  anchorage,  and  near  it  is  the  only  harbour  in  the  island,  that  of 
Crabby,  whidi,  however,  is  only  available  for  small  vessels.  The 
approach  to  the  island  is  dangerous  in  rough  weather,  in  consequence 
of  the  rapidity  and  diversity  of  the  currents,  and  the  rocks  and  islets 
which  surround  it  in  every  direction. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  island  the  government  is  constructing 
extensive  works  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  and  breakwater.  It  is 
proposed  to  inclose  the  bay  by  meaiis  of  two  piers,  one  frt>m  Grosney 
Point  on  the  west,  the  other  from  Touraille  or  Mount  on  the  east ; 
leaving  a  sufficient  entrance  about  the  centre  of  the  bay.  When 
completed,  this  harbour  will  afford  desirable  shelter  for  vessels 
navigating  that  side  of  the  Channel 

About  6  miles  west  lies  a  cluster  of  rocks  called  the  Caskets, 
included  in  the  compass  of  a  mile.  On  them  are  light-houses,  so 
situated  as  to  form  a  triangle.  They  are  called  St-Peter,  St-ThomasL 
and  Donjon.  The  men  who  have  the  care  of  the  lights  keep  a  joumal 
of  the  wind  and  weather ;  they  have  a  telegraph  for  the  purpose  of 
communicating  with  the  agent  of  the  Trinity  House  (which  corpo- 
ration has  the  charge  of  the  light-houses),  also  a  little  brewery  and 
a  forge. 
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The  climate  of  Aldemey  is  mild  and  healthy ;  the  soil  is  sandy, 
gritty,  and  gravelly  round  the  ooajBt,  but  in  the  valleys  very  fertile, 
producing  excellent  com  and  potatoes,  much  superior  to  those  of 
Jersey  or  Ghiemsey.  In  the  meadows,  rye-grass  and  clover  are 
grown.  The  grass-lands  occupy  about  one-third  of  the  area  of  the 
island.  The  land  is  generally  elevated,  but  consists  both  of  high  and 
low  tracts ;  a  good  supply  of  excellent  water  is  procured  in  every 
part  of  the  island.  The  Aldemey  cows  maintain  their  reputation ; 
they  are  easily  distinguished  from  those  of  the  neighbouring  islands, 
bv  being  remarkably  small  and  straight  in  the  back.  Fish  is  abundant 
along  the  coast,  but  the  islanders  are  by  no  means  good  fishermen. 

During  nearly  the  whole  of  the  present  century  the  population 
appeared  to  be  gradually  decreasing ;  chiefly  by  emigration,  owing  to 
the  want  of  employment  on  the  island.  The  population  in  1813  was 
1308  ;  in  1831  it  was  1045 ;  in  1841  only  1030.  But  since  the  com-, 
mencement  of  the  government  works  in  1847  the  population  has  been 
greatly  increased,  amounting  in  1851  to  8333,  and  it  has  been  fotmd 
necessary  to  erect  many  new  houses,*  particularly  in  the  vicinrfcy  of 
the  harbour  and  of  Longy  Bay.     {Correspondmt  ai  Guemtey.) 

The  Town,  which  is  uiown  simply  by  that  designation,  is  situated 
in  a  beautiftd  valley  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  with  roads 
leading  to  Brave  and  Longy  bays.  The  streets  are  paved,  and  there 
are  a  few  public  buildings.  The  church  is  of  ancient  date,  being 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  the  12th  century ;  it  has  long  been 
in  a  very  dilapidated  condition;  some  verses  published  in  the 
'Gentleman's  Magazine'  in  1756  (and  which  have  been  ascribed  to 
the  traveller  Bruce),  mention  "the  church — a  tottering,  frail  old 
house."  A  new  church,  to  replace  it>  is  in  the  early  Elnglish  style, 
cruciform,  with  nave,  chancel,  and  transepts,  and  a  central  tower  104 
feet  high.  It  contains  sittings  for  about  900  persons — ^half  of  the 
sittings  being  free.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  arch- 
deaconry and  diocese  of  Winchester ;  it  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Le  Mesurier,  the  son  of  Lieutenant43feneral  Le  Mesurier,  the  last 
governor  of  the  island  who  bore  that  name :  the  civil  government  of 
Aldemey  having  been  held  by  the  family  for  a  century  and  a  half. 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists. 
The  inhabitants  appear  to  have  embraced  the  Protestant  religion 
about  the  time  of  ^e  Reformation  in  England.  Among  the  natives, 
persons  quite  uneducated  are  unknown.  All  speak  and  write  either 
French  or  English.  The  English  language  is  spoken  by  about  half 
of  the  natives,  and  it  is  understood  by  all.  Besides  the  Sunday' 
schools  belonging  to  the  church  and  the  chapels,  there  are  three  day- 
sohools :  the  boys'  school,  founded  in  1790,  by  the  father  of  GenenJ 
Le  Mesurier ;  the  '  Mouriaux  school,'  for  girls,  founded  by  General 
and  Mrs.  Le  Mesurier ;  and  one  near  the  harbour  for  the  children 
of  the  men  emploved  on  the  government  works.  This  school-room 
has  been  licensed  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  service  is  per- 
formed in  it  on  Sundays  for  the  convenience  of  the  workmen 
and  their  families.  The  chief  public  buildings  in  the  town,  besides 
the  church,  are  the  government-house,  and  the  court-house  and  jail, 
just  erected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of 
8000/. 

As  the  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  with  their  dependencies, 
formed  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Normandy,  and  are  therefore  the  relics 
of  the  extensive  domains  which  the  kings  of  England  once  possessed 
in  France,  they  are  subject  to  the  crown,  but  not,  unless  especially 
mentioned,  to  the  acts  of  the  legislature  of  this  coimtry.  [Guerkset.] 
Aldemey  is  a  dependency  of  Guernsey.  The  civil  power  is  vested  in 
a  judge  appointed  by  &e  crown,  and  six  jurats,  who  are  chosen  by 
the  people,  and  hola  their  offices  for  life,  unless  removed  for  mis- 
behaviour. These,  with  twelve  Douzainiers,  representatives  of  the 
people,  form  a  sort  of  local  legislature,  the  douzainiers  having  only 
the  power  of  deliberating,  not  of  voting;  neither  is  this  power 
possessed  by  the  governor  of  Guernsey  or  his  lieutenant,  though  the 
presence  of  one  of  these  is  requisite.  The  same  judge  and  jurats, 
with  the  queen's  procureur  and  comptroller,  and  the  grefiaer,  or 
registrar,  nominated  by  the  governor,  constitute  the  court  of  justice ; 
from  which,  however,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  royal  court  at  Guemsev ; 
and,  in  the  last  resort,  to  the  king  in  council  In  criminal  cases,  the 
court  at  Aldemey  only  collects  and  transmits  evidence  to  the  superior 
court  at  Guernsey,  where  the  sentence  is  pronounced  and  carried  into 
execution.  The  local  militia  is  composed  of  two  companies  of  infantry 
and  a  brigade  of  artillery.  The  men  are  furnished  with  clothing  and 
accoutrements  at  the  cost  of  the  government,  but  receive  no  pay 
when  called  out.  They  are  excellent  marksmen.  The  officers  are 
appointed  by  the  Ueutenani-govemor  of  Guernsey. 

Aldemey  possesses  some  interest  for  the  antiquarv.  The  island 
was  known  to  the  Romans.  Its  namo,  occurs  in  Josiah  Semler^s  MS. 
of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  as  Arinia,  a  form  not  very  dissimilar 
from  its  present  designation.  A  local  antiquary  has  furnished  us 
with  the  following  varieties  of  the  early  name,  all  plainly  deducible 
from  the  Latin  Aurinia  or  Arinia,  and  showing  its  passage  into  the 
Aurigny  or  Origny  of  the  French,  and  Aldemey  of  the  English.  In 
the  charter  of  Duke  William  after  1027,  it  is  Areno  ;  in  the  Lord  of 
the  Island's  charter,  anno  1122,  Alreno;  in  Peter  de  Preaux's  charter, 
1203,  AiurefU;  in  the  'Status  Insulac,'  12\*I ^  Insula  de  Auri/neo ;  in 
the  letter  patent  of  Henry  IV.,  1400,  iiurn^.  .  .  .  "  The  statement 
that  Arinia  or  0-rign^  might  denote  the  '  Isle  of  the  Race/  stream,  or 


current,  may  peihaps  be  thought  deserving  the  attention  of  the 
philologist.  There  is  another  Origny  so  called,  it  is  said,  from  its 
rin  or  race  of  waters,  in  Cornish  rin,  rine,  man  (t.e.  rign,  or  ryan) : 
this  Origny  is  an  islet  of  the  Somme — ^whose  race  is  hardly  a  ripple 
compared  to  Aldeme/s  chaos  of  waters."  {Correspondent  at  Ouenuey.) 
Aldemey  is  sometimes  said  to  be  the  Riduna  of  the  Itineraxy  of 
Antoninus,  but  it  is  manifestly  a  mistake.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Romans  made  a  settlement  on  the  island,  as  Roman  as  well  as  Celtic 
implements  of  war  and  other  remains^  have  been  discovered.  The 
Normans  settled  here  at  an  early  period ;  and  it  has  been  mentioned, 
that  the  island  remained  under  the  English  monarchs,  who  were  also 
Dukes  of  Normandy,  when  their  continental  dominions  were  lost 
In  April,  1882,  seven  stone  coffins,  one  of  them  containing  some 
human  remains,  were  dug  up,  and  have  been  supposed  to  point  out 
the  site  of  the  ancient  burial-ground  of  the  island.  Holinshed  (1677) 
tells  an  odd  story  of  a  aimikr  discovery: — "A  priest  not  long  since, 
did  find  a  coffin  of  stone,  in  which  lay  the  body  of  a  huge  giant, 
whose  fore-teeth  were  so  big  as  a  man  s  fist,  as  Leland  doth  report 
Cortes  this  to  me  is  no  marvel  at  all,  sith  I  have  read  of  greater." 
The  gentieman  to  whose  research  we  are  indebted  for  these  memo- 
randa mentionSy  that  in  a  slight  map  of  the  islands,  from  the  Talbot 
MSS.  inserted  in  Leland's  'Collectanea,'  the  foHowing  notes  oocur  : — 
"  Castle  of  Longinus. — ^Here  was  found  the  giant's  tomb  {sepuichrum 
giganteum)  by  a  certain  priestling."  He  adds,  "  Our  native  ^notestant 
inhabitants  have,  of  course,  no  reminiscences  whatever  of  the  giant 
horseman,  St  Longinus,  or  Longis,  who  ran  a  spear  into  our  Saviou/s 
side,  and  was  converted  on  Mount  Calvary.  The  Bohemian  Catholics 
imagine  they  possess  his  remains,  and  they  relate  a  strange  story  of 
his  sailing  fh>m  Jerusalem  in  a  Qtone  coffin,  in  search  of  a  new  settle- 
ment" It  was  probably  from  some  confused  recollection  of  the 
tradition  of  St  Longinus  and  his  stone  coffin,  that  the  castle,  where 
the  coffin  was  discovered  was  named  after  the  saint  The  decayed 
foundations  of  the  castle  of  Longinusf,  now  known  as  Essex  Castle, 
or  form,  are  in  Longy  Bay,  and  close  by  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
building,  sometimes  called  ihe  Monastwy,  but  which  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  of  an  ecclesiastical  chanuster.  There  was  however  a 
nunnery  on  the  island.  At  different  spots  on  the  coast  are  two 
stones  wrought  by  nature  in  the  shape  of  chairs.  One  on  the  N.W. 
of  the  island  is  called  'the  Monk's  Chair;'  the  other,  on  the  &W., 
commonly  visited  by  strangen,  is  called  'the  Lovers'  Seal' 

(Communicatuyns  from  Guernsey,  dte,)    [See  SuPPLUfSifT.] 

ALEMANNI,  or  ALLEMANNL  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  dear  and 
satisfactory  account  of  this  people,  although  many  notioes  oonoeraing 
them  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  both  of  Greek  and  Roman  authors. 
These  notices,  however,  generally  detail  only  the  cbcunutances  of 
particular  invasions  and  of  mutual  injuries  committed  on  the  Roman 
frontier;  but  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  history,  and  accurate 
information  respecting  the  origin  and  internal  government,  of  ths 
Alemanni,  are  nowhere  to  be  obtained.  Their  very  name,  Alemanni, 
AUemannif  Alamcmni,  or  AUamanni  (the  Greek  writers  call  them 
A\afifia¥¥oi)f  has  been  the  subject  of  much  fhiitless  speculation.  But 
it  is  more  reasonable  to  look  for  the  origin  of  the  word  Alemasmi  in 
some  Teutonic  dialect,  ancient  or  modem,  than  anywhere  else ;  for  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  this  people  were  Germans. 

The  principal  abode  of  the  Alemanni  was  the  heart  of  Germany, 
between  the  sources  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube ;  from  this  centre 
their  sway  seems  to  have  extended  along  the  banks  of  both  these  rivers, 
towards  N.E.  and  N.W.  In  the  earliest  period  of  their  history,  their 
limits  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the 
Main ;  in  subsequent  ages  their  territory  extended  towards  the  Alps 
and  the  Jura  moimtains.  The  first  notice  respecting  them  in  history 
occurs  A.D.  214,  in  the  reign  of  Caracalla.  This  emperor  was  some 
time  among  them,  and  lived  with  them  on  good  terms ;  they  greatly 
admired  his  hardiness,  fmgslity,  military  habits,  and  personal  bravexy. 
But  under  the  pt«text  of  raising  a  regiment  of  auxiliaries,  he  caUed 
a  meeting  of  those  who  were  of  military  age,  and  having  surrounded 
them  by  his  soldiers,  he  gave  a  signal  for  a  general  massacre.  This 
treachery  kindled  an  inextinguishable  hatred  to  the  Romans  in  the 
breast  of  tibe  Alemanni ;  and  for  many  centuries  they  continued  the 
most  unrelenting  enemies  of  the  empire.  - 

After  Caracalla's  reign,  the  Alemanni  made  fr^uent  incursions  into 
Gaul.  Alexander  Sevenis,  who  reigned  from  a.d.  222  to  a.d.  235,  led 
an  army  against  them,  but  being  murdered  by  his  own  soldiers,  he 
left  the  victoiT  to  his  successor  Maximinus,  who  devastated  tlieir 
country  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube.  During  the  disturbances  in 
the  Roman  empire  in  238  and  the  following  years,  caused  by  the 
despotism  and  bad  conduct  of  Maximinus,  the  Albmanni  recommenced 
their  invasions  into  Gatil  with  impunity.    In  a.d.  267-60,  Yaierian'a 

?:eneral,  Postumus,  again  drove  them  out  of  that  country,  and  erected 
ortrrases  in  their  territory.  After  the  death  of  Probus,  a.i>.  282,  the 
Alemanni  could  no  longer  be  resisted.  Constantinus  Chlorus,  a.d.  298- 
301,  ventured  to  cross  the  Rhine,  &nd  even  marched  as  far  as  to  the 
Danube;  still  the  Romans  gained  no  permanent  possession  of  the 
countries  to  the  east  of  the  Rhine.  In  a  decisive  battle  at  Langres, 
Constantino  the  Great  slew  vast  numbers  of  them,  and  after  this 
disaster  they  remained  quiet  But  during  Uie  reign  of  the  sons  of 
Constantino  they  again  invaded  Gaul,  and  settled  on  both  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  from  the  Main  to  Stro-sburg.    Julian  drove  them  out  of 
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Gaul,  and  made  seyeral  expeditions  into  their  German  domains. 
In  A.D.  857  he  beat  seven  of  their  chieftainB  in  a  sanguinary  battle  at 
Strasbui^g.  The  third  time,  a.d.  359,  he  seems  to  have  attacked 
them  ahnost  without  a  cause.  After  some  opposition  Julian  crossed 
the  Rhine ;  and  eight  Alemannic  chiefs  concluded  a  peace  with  him 
at  Mainz.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  they  did  not  venture 
to  attack  the  Romans ;  but  Valentinian  I.  had  almost  incessantly  to 
contend  with  thenu  Oratian,  a.d.  377,  fought  an  obstinately  contested 
battle  with  them  at  Argusturia  (now  Horburg).  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
4th  and  the  beginning  of  the  5th  centuries,  they  occupied  the  southern 
and  western  bcuoks  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  the  mouths  of  the  Neckar  and 
the  Main.  In  the  middle  of  the  5th  oenttiry  they  spread  over  Helvetia, 
as  far  as  the  Jura  and  the  Lake  of  Qeneva.  After  the  terrible  victory 
gained  by  the  Prankish  king,  Clodwig,  at  Tolbiacum  (now  Zlilpich), 
in  496,  ihey  lost  their  eastern  and  western  Fi*ankish  possessions. 
Many  of  them  sought  refiige  with  Theodoric  the  Great,  who  assigned 
to  them  abodes  in  Rhsetia.  In  A.D.  536  Vitiges  ceded  them  to  the 
Franks ;  and  after  this  they  were  united  to  the  Suevi,  and  with  them 
consolidated  into  a  dukedom,  called  the  Duchy  of  Alemannia.  After 
this  period,  their  history  is  absorbed  in  the  general  history  of  Germany ; 
vet  from  that  circumstance,  and  from  the  extension  which  the  French 
have  given  to  their  name,  we  may  judge  that  they  were  a  preponderating 
tribe  among  the  Germanic  nations. 

The  Alemanni  were  a  warlike  people,  and  the  Romans  particularly 
admired  their  cavalry.  The  oountiy  v^as  divided  into  gaum,  by  the 
Romans  called  pagi ;  which  had  their  name  either  from  the  tribes 
who  inhabited  tilem,  or  from  the  chiefs  or  dukes,  called  kings  by  the 
Romans,  who  ruled  over  them.  Each  of  these  had  its  peculiar  con- 
stitution, and  was  independent ;  in  war  only  they  all  acted  as  one 
people,  with  tmited  interests,  and  had  one  general  The  Alemanni 
nad  a  body  of  laws  given  to  them  by  the  kings  Theodoric,  Childebert, 
and  Clothar,  and  improved  by  Dagobert 

ALEMTEJO  {pUm.  Tt^,  *  beyond  the  Tagus'),  in  Spanish  AleiU^'o, 
a  province  of  Portugal,  situated  between  87'*  23'  and  89'*  89'  N.  lat, 
6'  45'  and  8'  58'  W.  long.,  is  bounded  N.  by  Beira,  S.  by  Algarve, 
N.E.  and  E.  by  Spanish  Esix«madura  and  Andalucia,  N.W.  and  W.  by 
Portuguese  Estremadura  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  length  from  if. 
to  S.  is  somewhat  more  than  150  miles.  The  eastern  and  western 
ly)undarieB  are  very  irregular,  but  the  average  width  from  E.  to  W.  is 
about  60  miles.  The  area  is  9982  square  miles  :  the  population  in  1841 
was  276,590.  The  province  is  divided  into  three  districts,  as  follows : — 


Area. 
Portalegre        ....     2S83 

Erorn S609 

Beja 4991 


Population. 

86,071 

85,079 

105,440 


9982  276,590 

Portalegre  is  the  northern  division,  Evora  the  central,  and  Beja  the 
southern.  The  province  is  subdivided  into  13  comarcas,  or  judiciary 
divisions,  50  ooncelhos,  or  communal  divisions,  and  315  parishes,  as 
follows : — 

Comarcas.    Concelboii.    Pariahes. 
Portalegre          ...     4  19  94 

Erora    .....     4  14  IIS 

Beja 5  17  108 


13 


50 
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Surfitce. — A  ridge  from  the  Mountains  of  Toledo  enters  Alemtejo 
near  Portalegre,  and  branches  out  into  several  offsets,  which  fill  up 
the  space  between  the  basins  of  the  Tagus  and  the  Guadiana.  These 
mountain-groups  extend  over  the  northern,  eastern,  and  central  parts 
of  the  province.  They  are  not  very  lofty,  the  highest  summits  not 
much  exceeding  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  they  contain 
numerous  plains  and  valleys,  in  which  flow  the  Quadiana  and  its 
affluents  on  the  east,  and  the  Aravel,  Soro,  Zatas,  and  other  rivers  on 
the  north.  The  Serra  de  Caldeirao  and  Serra  de  Monchique  are  the 
western  continuation  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  interrupted  by  the  bed  of 
the  Quadiana.  The  Serra  de  Monchique  contains  the  loftiest  summits, 
the  peak  called  Foya  de  Monchique  having  an  elevation  of  4050  feel 
These  motmtains  form  the  boundary  between  the  provinces  of  Alemtejo 
and  Algarve,  extending  from  the  Quadiana  to  the  western  coast,  and 
doping  down  to  the  north  and  south.  The  Campo  de  Ourique,  a  large 
plain  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province,  contains  the  numerous 
affluents  of  the  Rio  Sado,  which  reaches  the  sea  at  Setubal,  in  Estre- 
madura. This  plain  is  very  fruitful,  especially  near  the  Sado,  but  is 
in  many  parts  swampy,  and  subject  to  malaria.  The  plain  of  Alemtejo, 
which  extends  S.W.  and  W.  from  the  mountains  of  Portalegre,  is 
the  largest  plain  in  Portugal.  It  collects  the  numerous  affluents  of 
the  Zatas  on  its  north  side  and  those  of  the  Almansor  on  the  south, 
the  two  main  streams  reaching  the  Tagus  at  nearly  the  same  point, 
and  giving  to  the  western  part  of  the  plain  the  form  of  a  triangle. 
Some  parts  of  this  plain  are  fruitful,  and  cultivated  to  some  extent^ 
but  others  are  desolate  wastes,  almost  without  inhabitants,  but  abundant 
in  heath  and  cistus. 

Alemtejo  has  about  60  miles  of  coast,  mostly  rocky,  extending  frtmi 
Pimta  de  Pesgueira  to  Odeaeixas.  The  most  western  part  is  the  pro- 
montory of  Sine&  The  only  harbour  worthy  of  notice  is  VUla  Nova 
de  Mi^ontes,  which  is  in  the  estuary  of  a  small  river.    The  town  is  on 


the  north  bank,  and  at  the  head  of  the  estuary  on  the  south  bank  is 
VUlafermoaa.    Both  are  small. 

The  rivers  of  Alemtejo  are  numerous,  but,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Quadiana,  not  large.  The  Quadiana  and  its  affluents  constitute 
the  river-system  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  province.  The  Quadiana 
reaches  the  boundary  of  Portugal  about  5  miles  S.W.  from  Badajoz, 
whence  it  flows  in  a  south-westerly  direction  about  80  miles  between 
Spain  and  Portugal  It  then  enters  Alemtejo,  and  flows  southward 
through  a  plain  till  it  receives  on  the  right  bank  the  Degebe,  lower 
down  on  the  left  bank  the  Ardila,  and  sUll  lower,  on  the  right,  the 
Odiarca^  It  then  enters  a  narrow  valley,  and  passing  at  some  distonce 
west  of  the  town  of  Serpa,  separates  the  Sierra  Morena  frY>m  the  Serra 
de  CaldeirSo.  In  this  narrow  passage  it  forms  a  cataract,  called  the 
Salto  del  Lobo  (Leap  of  the  Wolf).  It  afterwards  receives  the  Corbes 
on  the  right  bank,  the  Limoas  on  the  left,  opposite  the  town  of  Mertola^ 
and  a  little  lower  down  the  Oeiras  on  the  right,  whence  it  flows  south- 
east till  it  receives  the  Chanza  on  the  lefL  From  this  point  to  the 
sea,  about  80  miles,  it  forms  the  boimdary  between  Spain  and  the 
province  of  Algarve.  The  Quadiana  is  navigable  from  the  sea  to  some 
distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  Chanza.  With  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  short  streams  on  the  coast,  all  the  rivers  of  the  south-west 
part  of  the  province  fall  into  the  Sado,  which,  as  before  mentioned, 
reaches  the  sea  near  SetubaL  The  rivers  of  the  northern  and  western 
parts  of  the  province  are  all  tributaries  of  the  Tagus.  The  Tagus 
itself  divides  Alemtejo  from  Beira :  its  course  in  this  part  is  about 
80  miles,  and  here  it  receives  the  Figueiraand  the  Sever.  The  province 
is  ^en  separated  frx>m  Estremadura  mostly  by  the  Soro  and  the  Zatas, 
which  receive  numerous  affluents  from  the  mountun-groups  of  Porta- 
legre and  Estremoz.  The  other  rivers  of  the  province  flow  westward 
from  the  mountains  of  Evora  and  Beja ;  and  ultimately  reach  the 
estuary  of  Setubal  by  the  Sado. 

(^imate  and  Prodtictioni. — The  climate  in  the  more  elevated  parts 
is  dry  and  healthy,  and  the  heat  is  not  oppressive.  In  the  lower  and 
flat  districts  the  neat  in  summer  is  excessive,  and  agues  and  other 
disorders  arising  from  unhealthy  exhalations  are  frequent. 

The  most  important  products  of  the  soil  are  olive-oil,  rice,  chestnuts 
(of  which  a  large  quantity  are  exported),  cork,  com,  wine,  and  abund- 
ance of  fruity  especially  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  and  pomegranates. 
Agriculture  is  in  a  very  depressed  state,  partly  arising  from  want 
of  labox^rers,  and  partly  from  deficiency  of  means  of  transport  A 
materia*  difierenoe  in  the  price  of  commodities  exists  at  places  only 
a  few  nules  distant  from  each  other,  owing  to  the  want  of  roads. 
The  imoortation  of  oom,  flour,  and  bread  into  Portugal  is  pro- 
hibited, yet  Alemtejo  does  not  produce  enough  for  the  wants  of  the 
inhabit^mts,  and  Spanish  com  is  smuggled  to  a  considerable  amoimt 
The  population  in  this  province  is  much  thinner  than  in  any  of  the 
other  provinces  of  Portugal,  being  only  27*7  persons  to  a  square  mile, 
the  average  for  aU  Portugal  being  97'1.  Even  this  population,  small 
as  it  is,  is  mostly  collected  in  the  towns,  leaving  large  dlBtricta,  which 
might  be  profitably  cultivated,  almost  without  an  inhabitant  The 
forests  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  evex^green  oaks,  cork-trees,  chestnuts, 
and  pines. 

Cattle  and  sheep  are  not  numerous ;  but  many  goats  are  kept,  and 

Soat's-milk  cheese  is  made.  On  the  extensive  wastes  are  seen  large 
royes  of  swine  in  groups  under  the  shade  of  the  evexvreen  oak,  and 
feeding  on  the  mast  On  this  food  they  thrive  much,  and  attain  a 
laive  size.    The  hams  of  Alemtejo  are  said  to  be  excellent 

There  are  quarries  of  marble — white,  red,  and  green ;  limestone, 
slate,  and  freestone.  The  mountains  contain  metallic  ores,  but  they 
are  not  wrought  to  any  extent 

There  are  few  manufactures  of  any  kind,  and  none  of  consequence, 
except  that  of  oiL  Of  wine  only  enough  is  made  for  the  supply  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  province.  Some  coarse  woollen  cloths  are  mode, 
also  common  earthenware,  and  leather. 

Toim». — ^The  capital  of  the  province  is  £vora,  situated  on  an 
eminence  surrounded  by  a  fine  plain,  in  88*  88'  N.  lat,  7^  38'  W. 
long.,  about  80  miles  E.  from  Lisc>on.  It  is  surrounded  by  ramparts 
flanked  with  towers,  and  has  a  citadel  and  two  forts,  but  all  are  in  a 
ruinous  state.  There  is  a  large  square.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
crooked,  and  the  houses  old  and  ill-built  There  is  a  large  gothie 
cathedral,  of  nn  great  beauty,  but  the  altar,  which  is  in  the  Italian 
style,  is  extremely  rich,  and  decorated  with  various-coloured  marbles. 
There  are  also  four  parish  churdies,  two  prisons,  barracks,  a  college, 
and  some  charitable  institutions.  Evora  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
and  the  archiepiscopal  libraxy  and  museum  contain  a  laige  collection  of 
books  and  objects  of  interest:  population,  about  12,000.  Evora  is  a 
very  ancient  place.  By  the  Romans  it  was  called  Liberalitas  Julia. 
Sextorius  made  it  his  capital,  and  surrounded  it  with  walls.  There 
is  an  ancient  aqueduct  in  good  preservation,  and  also  the  ruins  of  a 
temple  said  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Diana,  of  which  some  columns 
are  still  standing,  evidently  raised  during  the  best  period  of  RomsEn 
architecture,  i^^'o,  40  miles  S.  from  Evora,  stands  on  an  eminence, 
and  with  its  wall  and  Moorish  towers  is  conspicuous  from  a  distance. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  suffhigan  of  the  archbishop  of  Evora,  and 
contains  a  cathedral  and  three  parish  churches.  Beja  is  an  ancient 
town,  and  in  Roman  times  was  named  Pax  Julia,  and  afterwards 
Pax  Augusta.  There  are  remains  of  a  large  cloaca,  of  Roman  con- 
struction, now  choked  up :  population,  about  5000.    The  soil  in  the 
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yicinity  is  veiy  rich,  and  there  are  large  plantations  of  oliye-trees. 
Crato,  65  miles  N.  by  £.  from  Eyora,  and  13  miles  W.  by  N.  from 
Portalegre,  is  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  north  bank  of  the  EnredaL 
It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  grand-prior  of  the  knights  of  Maltik 
It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  has  a  citadel,  but  the  defences  are 
now  in  a  ruinous  state.  It  contains  a  coUegiate  church  and  an 
hospital:  population,  about  3000.  Elvas^  a  town  and  fortress  of 
great  national  importance,  45  miles  N.E.  from  Evora,  11  miles  W. 
from  Badajoz,  stands  on  a  precipitous  hilL  It  is  the  strongest  place 
in  Portugal.  Besides  the  fortifications  which  surround  the  town,  it 
is  protected  by  two  strong  forts.  The  town  is  old,  and  the  houses 
Hl-built;  the  streets  on  Uie  upper  part  are  narrow;  below  they  are 
wider.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  sumngan  of  the  archbishop  of  Evora, 
and  contains  a  cathedral,  three  parish  churches,  an  arsenal,  an  aqueduct 
which  conveys  water  from  a  distance  of  8  miles  into  an  immense  cistern, 
a  college,  a  &ieatre,  and  an  hospital :  population,  including  a  numerous 
gajrrison,  about  16,000.  Bitremoiy  25  miles  N.N.E.  from  Evora,  30 
miles  W.  from  Elvas,  is  situated  partly  on  an  eminence,  and  pajrtlj 
in  a  valley.  It  is  defended  by  a  citadel,  with  a  large  arsenal,  and  is 
the  residence  of  a  governor.  The  streets  are  generally  wide,  and 
there  is  a  lai^  square  surrounded  by  handsome  buildings.  It  con- 
tains three  parish  churches.  There  are  manufactures  of  earthenware, 
especially  vessels  for  cooling  liquids:  population,  about  5000.  Mertoia, 
82  miles  S.E.  from  Beja,  ia  situated  on  a  precipitous  height  near  the  west 
bank  of  the  Guadiana,  opposite  the  mouth  ox  the  Rio  Limoas.  It  is  an 
ancient  town,  the  Julia  Myrtilis  of  the  Romans,  and  is  surrounded  by 
walls.  There  are  some  interesting  ruins:  population,  about  2000. 
MomaroM,  82  miles  E.S.E.  from  Evora,  stands  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Quadiana ;  it  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  defended  by  a  fort : 
population,  about  1500.  MotUemor-o-NovOf  20  miles  W.  by  N.  from 
Evora,  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  near  the  source  of  the  Canha.  A 
town  of  the  same  name  stood  on  the  summit^  where  some  Roman 
inscriptions  have  been  found,  and  there  are  ruins  of  a  Moorish  oasUe. 
The  inhabitants,  about  8000,  manufacture  earthenware  and  leather. 
Mowra,  about  45  miles  S.E.  from  Evora,  stands  on  elevated  ground, 
about  2  miles  from  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Quadiana.  It  has  a  con- 
siderable commerce  in  olive-oil:  population,  about  4000.  Mourdo, 
85  miles  RS.E.  from  Evora,  stands  on  an  eminence  about  2  miles  from 
the  east  bank  of  the  Guadiana,  in  a  fertile  country :  population,  about 
1500.  Ourt^fue,  80  miles  S.S.W.  from  Evora,  is  situated  on  an  elevation 
in  the  Campo  de  Ourique,  where  Alfonso  I.  totally  defeated  the  Moors 
in  1148 :  population,  about  2500.  Porialegre,  52  miles  N.  by  K  from 
Evora,  is  situated  on  a  high  hill,  in  a  picturesque  and  fertile  country. 
It  is  surrounded  by  an  old  wall,  but  is  only  strong^  its  situation. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  precipitous.  Tne  houses  are 
tolerably  good,  and  the  inhabitanta  are  well  supplied  with  water  from 
three  fountains.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  an  episcopal  palace. 
There  is  a  cathedral  of  gothic  architecture,  and  there  are  four  parish 
churches.  Woollen  cloth  and  druggets  are  manufactured.  Chestnut- 
woods  abound  in  the  vicinity,  and  both  the  timber  and  nuts  are  sent 
to  Lisbon.  Serpck^  50  miles  S.S.K  from  Evora,  stands  on  a  high  hill, 
4  miles  from  the  east  bank  of  the  Guadiana.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls 
with  five  gates,  and  consists  of  tolerably  good  houses.  It  contains 
two  churdies :  population,  about  4500.  The  vicinity  is  fertile,  and 
produces  abundance  of  olive-oil  and  figs.  ViUavi^ota,  15  miles  N.E. 
from  Evora,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  valley,  watered  by  a  small  affluent 
of  the  Guadiana.  It*  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and  defended  by  a 
citadel  It  has  wide  streets  of  well-built  houses  and  handsome 
squares,  and  some  fine  public  buildings,  especially  a  royal  palace, 
with  spacious  gardens.  It  contains  a  collegiate  church  and  a  parish 
church  :  population,  about  4000.  Much  oil  and  wine  are  produced  in 
the  vicinity.    [Sef.  PoBTaoAL  in  Sufflembnt.] 

ALEN9ON,  chief  town  of  the  department  of  Ome  in  France;  the 
seat  of  a  tribxmal  of  first  instance,  of  a  tribunal  and  chamber  of 
commerce,  of  a  council  of  Prud'  Hommes,  and  of  a  communal  college ; 
situated  in  48"  25'  49"  N.  kt,  0"  5i'  E.  long.,  108  miles  W.  by  S.  from 
Paris :  population,  18,917.  The  town  Sb  situated  in  a  wide  and  fertile 
plain  near  the  confluence  of  the  Sarthe  and  the  Briante.  The  streets 
are  in  general  wide,  well-built^  well-paved,  dean,  and  regular.  The 
principal  square,  in  which  stand  the  town-hall  and  court-house,  com- 
municates with  a  fine  public  walk  planted  with  magnificent  trees. 
Five  pretty  suburbs  adjoin  the  town. 

The  church  of  Ndtre-Dame,  which  is  called  a  cathedn^  is  a  gothic 
structure  of  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century.  It  is  built  in  the 
form  of  a  Latin  cross,  and  has  an  elegant  fa^Mle,  which  is  pierced 
by  three  grand  portal  entrances  richly  adorned  with  sculptures.  The 
three  arches  above  the  doors  are  surmounted  by  pyramids  furnished 
with  galleries  and  niches.  The  total  length  of  the  nave  is  102  feet; 
its  width  82  feet;  and  its  height  64  feet  On  each  side  of  the  nave 
five  arches  support  an  open  galleiy,  above  which  are  five  beautiful 
painted  windows.  The  grand  altar  is  adorned  with  a  representation 
of  the  Assumption,  in  white  marble,  and  is  surmoimted  by  a  baldaquin 
of  copper  supported  by  four  white  marble  piUars.  The  pulpit  is  ascended 
by  a  staircase  formed  in  one  of  the  massive  pillars  of  the  nave,  to  which 
it  is  attached.  The  edifice  was  formerly  surmounted  by  a  spire  154  feet 
in  height;  this  was  destroyed  by  Ughtning  in  1744'  Of  tne  tombs  of 
the  dukes  of  Alen9on,  which  this  church  formerly  contained,  there 
are  now  but  few  remains;  they  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  the 


first  French  revolution.  The  church  of  St-Leonard  was  rebuilt  in 
the  15th  century,  but  contains  a  chapel  that  belonged  to  a  more 
ancient  structure,  which  dated  from  the  11th  century. 

The  town-hall  was  erected  in  1788  on  the  site  of  the  castle  of  the 
old  counts  and  dukes  of  AlenQon.  The  castle  itself  was  founded  in 
the  10th  century  by  Yves  de  Belesme;  the  keep  was  built  by  Henry  I. 
of  England,  and  stood  till  1784.  Three  massive  towers  of  the  ancient 
structure  are  inoor})orated  with  the  present  building ;  two  of  them  flank 
the  entrance-gateway ;  the  third,  ^ich  is  machioolated  and  crowned 
with  battlements,  dates  from  the  1 4th  century.  The  other  note-worthy 
objects  in  the  town  are  the  prefect's  residence,  a  handsome  brick  struc- 
ture, formerly  inhabited  by  the  Duke  of  Guise ;  the  court-house,  the 
hospital,  and  lunatic  asylum ;  the  com,  linen,  and  fish-markets ;  the 
abattoir,  the  public  library  of  8000  volumes,  which  is  kept  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  college  chapel;  the  theatre,  and  the  raoeHsourse. 
The  hiU  of  Chaumont,  about  5  miles  west  from  Alen9on,  is  interesting^ 
to  the  antiquarian  on  accoimt  of  its  ancient  fortified  camp. 

The  industrial  establishments  of  Alen9on  comprise  tan-yards,  dia* 
tilleries  of  spirits  from  lees  of  dder,  breweries,  linen  bleachworks, 
cotton  and  linen  factories,  some  of  which  are  driven  by  steam.  The 
most  important  products  are  linen  for  sheeting,  shirting,  and  towelling ; 
mousselme-de-laine,  cotton  yam,  and  linen  thread.  Embroideiy  and 
glove-making  employ  a  good  many  hands.  Lace,  called  Point  d' Alengon, 
was  formerly  the  staple  produce  of  the  town ;  six  of  the  principal  houses 
are  still  engaged  in  the  manufacture.  Lax^  quantities  of  cider  and 
perry,  the  common  drinks  of  the  country,  are  sold  in  Alen^on. 
Important  fairs  are  held  at  Candlemas  and  on  the  second  Monday  in 
Lent ;  the  former  is  a  famous  horse-fair.  Iron  ore,  potters'  clay,  and 
granite  are  found  near  the  town.  The  so-called  Alen^on  diamonds 
are  manufactured  from  the  clouded  quartz  met  with  in  working  the 
granite  quarries.  The  town  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  several 
high  roads.  A  railway,  in  course  of  construction  and  completed  to 
Chartres,  will  connect  Alen9on  with  Paris;  and  another  railroad, 
also  in  course  of  construction,  will  connect  it  with  Caen  and  the 
Great  Western  of  France  (Paris — Brest)  line  at  Le-Mans. 

Alen9on,  when  ceded  to  the  Northmen  by  Charles  the  Simple  in 
the  9th  century,  was  a  mere  village.  It  rose  to  importance  after  the 
completion  of  the  castle  by  WilllEun  de  Belesme  about  1026.  Soon 
after  Geoffrey  Martel,  Count  of  Anjou,  seized  the  town,  which  was 
retaken  by  Williun  the  Conqueror  in  1048.  Henry  II.  of  England 
took  it  in  1185,  and  from  that  time  its  counts,  the  De  Belesmes,  were 
vassals  of  the  king  of  England.  Alice,  sister  of  Robert  IV.,  the  last 
count  of  that  funily,  gave  up  Alen9on  and  its  dependencies  to 
Philippe  Auguste  of  France.  Towards  the  end  of  the  14th  century 
Alen^on  was  created  a  duchy  by  Charles  V I.  In  the  contests  between 
the  Firench  and  the  English,  during  the  reigns  of  HenryV .  and  Henry  VL, 
Alen9on  was  taken  and  retaken  many  times,  and  the  English  were 
finally  driven  out  of  it  in  1450.  In  1559  it  became  the  dowry  of 
Catherine  de  Medicis.  Alen9on  then  contained  a  great  number  of 
Calvinists,  who,  being  in  a  majority,  pillaged  the  churches  an<} 
convents.  Nevertheless,  during  the  massacre  of  St.  Barth^^m^i; 
Matignon,  the  head  of  the  Catholic  party,  refused  to  obey  the  cruel 
mandate,  and  saved  the  lives  of  the  Calvinists.  The  soldiers  of  the 
League  seized  the  town  in  1589,  and  the  next  year  it  was  retaken  by 
Henri  lY.  in  person,  who  then  demoUshed  a  part  of  the  castle.  On 
the  death  of  Marie  de  Medicis,  Henri  IV.'s  widow,  Alenfon  fell  to 
Gaston  d'Orldans,  after  whose  death  it  passed  by  marriage  to  the 
Duke  of  Guise.  Diuing  the  17th  century  the  town  suffered  much 
from  religious  dissensions ;  and  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
drove  most  of  its  Calvinist  inhabitants  to  exile. 

ALEPPO  (HdUb\  a  city  in  the  north  of  Syria,  capital  of  the  eyalet . 
of  Aleppo,  is  situated  at  the  north-western  entrance  of  the  great 
Syro-Arabian  desert,  in  86°  Hi'  N.  lat,  87*'  10'  E.  long.,  at  a  distance 
of  about  70  miles  S.E.  from  Alexandretta,  or  Iskenderun,  and  about 
90  miles  N.W.  frdm  Latakia.  The  little  river  Ko'ik,  the  ancient 
Chains,  flows  through  the  west  part  of  the  town.  The  city  is  built 
on  several  hills,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  old  wall  of  Saracenic  archi- 
tecture, pierced  by  seven  gate-entnuices,  and  now  partly  in  ruins. 
Outside  the  wall  are  laige  suburbs,  and  the  circuit  of  tiie  whole  rather 
exceeds  7  miles.'  The  population  in  1795  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
250,000,  but  is  now  estimated  at  about  70,000  only.  An  earthquake, 
in  1822,  destroved  two-thirds  of  the  houses  of  the  city,  and  caused 
multitudes  of  the  inhabitants  to  forsake  it  The  streets  are  wide, 
well-paved,  and  furnished  with  footpaths.  The  houses  and  other 
buildings  are  constructed  of  freestone  in  the  Saracenic  style,  with 
flat  roo^  spacious  apartments,  lai^e  windows,  and  richly-decorated 
walls  and  ceilings.  Many  of  the  public  structures,  including  the 
ancient  palace,  which  was  destroyed  during  a  siege  in  1819-20,  and 
many  of  the  mosques,  are  now  in  ruins.  The  new  citadel  stands  on 
the  N.W.  of  the  town,  and  contains  large  barracks,  in  which  the 
ffarrison  is  lodged.  The  city  formerly  had  a  hundred  mosques,  and 
fifty  mesjeds,  or  oratories.  Among  the  mosques  is  one,  that  of 
2^a<^arias,  which  is  held  in  great  veneration  by  uie  Tiurks ;  Christians 
are  forbidden  to  enter  il  A  handsome  aqueduct  supplies  the  town 
with  water,  which  is  distributed  among  numerous  fountains  of 
massive  architecture.  There  are  a  Mohammedan  college,  several 
Christian  churches  and  schools,  a  synagogue,  and  several  lazKO  bazaars, 
warehouses,  and  coffee-houses  in  the  town.  The  Mussulmans,  Christians, 
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and  Jews  of  Aleppo,  reside  in  respective  quArters  of  the  city.  The 
immediate  enyirons  of  the  town  are  fertile  and  well-cultiTated,  and 
both  banks  of  the  river  are  laid  out  in  gardens  famous  for  their 
plantations  of  pistachio-trees.    Aleppo  is  the  cleanest  town  in  Syria. 

The  oitv  had  formerly  a  considerable  trade  with  England  by  the 
port  of  Iskenderun ;  before  the  earthquake  of  1822  its  manufactures 
of  shawls,  silks,  cottons,  gold  and  silver,  &c.,  were  very  considerable. 
It  is  still  the  commercial  entrepdt  for  the  trade  between  Turkey  and 
Asia  Minor  on  the  west,  and  Penda  and  Upper  Arabia  on  the  east ; 
and  its  position,  with  its  large  warehouses,  its  bazaars,  and  ready 
communication  with  the  Euphrates,  would  always  render  it  a  place  of 
extensive  trade,  were  these  advantages  accompanied  by  a  steady 
government  which  could  guarantee  security  of  life  and  property, 
whilst  Mehemet  All  held  Syria  the  trade  of  Aleppo  was  rapidly 
increasing,  because  under  Ibrahim  Pacha  security  was  extended  to 
travelling  merchants  and  their  caravans.  The  woven  fabrics  of 
Aleppo  were  formerly  famous  all  over  the  east:  those  stiU  manufac- 
tured oonsist'of  silk  stufb  with  gold  and  sflver  thread,  silk  and  cotton 
striped  or  flowered,  and  striped  cottons  called  TmnHna  In  aU  about 
4000  looms  are  sometimeB  employed  in  the  production  of  these 
stuffs,  which  form  an  imjportant  item  in  the  exports  of  Aleppo. 
There  are  also  80  factories  manufacturing  soap  fi^)m  oil;  100 
dyeing  and  print  works;  15  workshops  of  gold  and  silver  thread. 
About  70  Mussulman,  80  Christian,  and  10  Jewish  houses  were  then 
engaged  in  the  trade  with  Europe,  or  in  the  sale  of  European 
commodities.  There  were  also  several  bankers.  Foreign  consuls 
reside  in  Aleppo. 

The  imports  from  Europe,  chiefly  from  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany,  comprise  sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  cochineal,  cop- 
peras, tin  ban  and  plates,  pepper,  pimento,  sal  ammoniac,  cotton 
twist  and  yam,  broad-doth,  red  caps  called  tarbouches,  printed 
handkerchiefiB,  glass  ware,  coral,  French  silks  and  velvets,  dye-woods, 
unbleached  and  white  cotton  doth,  muslins,  cotton  prints,  iron- 
mongery and  sted  ware,  earthenware,  window-glass,  writing  and 
pad^Dg  paper,  rice,  cambrics,  cotton  crapes,  piece  goods,  kc 

The  ports  of  Aleppo  are  Iskenderun  and  TiatAia,  whence  goods 
are  continually  being  conveyed  on  mules  and  camels,  the  number 
of  animals  in  each  caravan  varying  from  ten  to  one  hundred. 
Aleppo  supplies  not  only  its  own  population,  and  that  of  the 
surrounding  country,  with  the  articles  named,  but  also  distributes 
them  by  caravans  among  the  people  of  Armenia,  Marash,  Orfa, 
Diyar-Bekr,  Mardin,  and  MossuL  A  caravan  is  sent  to  Bagdad  once  a 
year. 

Of  the  native  products  exported  from  Aleppo  to  Europe  it  is 
impossible  to  give  a  correct  account.  They  consist  mainly  of  silk, 
cotton,  wool,  galls,  scanmiony,  and  camels'  hair ;  and  are  shipped  on 
Aleppo  account  from  Taraus,  Latakia,  and  Iskenderun. 

The  andent  name  of  the  town  was  Chaleb,  or  Chalybon,  which  was 
changed  by  Seleucus  Nicator  into  Bercoa.  It  continued  to  be  called 
by  that  name  until  its  conquest  by  the  Arabs  under  Abu  Obeidah  in 
638,  when  its  original  name  of  Chaleb  or  Haleb  was  restored.  It 
afterwards  became  the  capital  of  an  independent  monarchy  under  the 
sultans  of  the  race  of  Hamadan,  during  whose  rule  it  appean  to  have 
enjoyed  great  prosperity.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  10th  century, 
Haleb  was  again  united  to  the  QneV  empire  by  the  conquests  of 
John  Zimisces,  emperor  of  Constantinopla  During  the  crusades 
Haleb  was  subject  to  the  Se^uke  princes.  In  1260  it  was  plundered 
by  the  Moguls,  and  again  in  1401  by  Timur.  It  was  afterwards 
annexed  to  the  dominions  of  the  Mameluk  sultans  of  Egypt,  but  was 
conquered  by  Selim  I.,  the  Turkish  sultan,  and  has  since  that  time 
been  subject  to  the  sultans  of  Constantinople,  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  period  preceding  1840,  during  which  it  was  held  by  Mdiemet 
Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt. 

The  eyalet  of  Aleppo  forms  the  most  northern  part  of  Syria ;  it 
lies  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Euphrates.  The  northern 
part  is  occupied  by  high  mountains,  known  to  the  andents  under  ^e 
name  of  Amanus,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Taurus  range.  The 
southern  part  is  sterile  and  sandy ;  but  the  plains  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  are  fertile,  and  afford  good  pasturage  for  the  numerous 
flocks  of  the  Arabs  and  Kurds,  which  graze  upon  them  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  The  settled  inhabitants  only  cultivate  the 
land  in  the  hilly  districts,  which  produce  wheat  and  other  sorts  of 
com,  melons,  olives,  cotton,  tobacco,  figs,  kc  ;  the  level  parts  of  the 
country  are  abandoned  to  the  Kunis  and  Arabs.  The  heat  of  the 
climate  is  seldom  oppressive.  The  country  is  reckoned  healthy; 
but  the  inhabitants  of  Aleppo  are  very  subject  to  a  disease  (called 
Bouton  d*Aleppe),  which  appears  under  the  form  of  a  boil,  and  is 
very  prevalent  throughout  itxe  basins  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 
It  dies  away  in  about  eight  months  from  its  appearance.  Volney  and 
many  other  travdlera  attribute  the  disease  to  the  badness  of  the  water 
which  the  inhabitants  drink. 

The  eyalet  is  watered  by  the  Euphrates,  the  Orontes,  and  the  Ko'ik. 
The  Kolk  rises  near  Aintab  in  the  north,  and  passing  Aleppo,  loses 
itself  in  a  morass  about  16  miles  south  of  tiie  dty. 

ALESSANDRIA.,  an  Intendenza,  or  administrative  division,  of 
Piedmont,  is  bounded  N.  and  N.K  by  the  division  of  Novara,  E. 
by  Parma,  S.  and  aS.E.  by  the  division  of  Genoa,  from  which  it  is 
divided  by  the  Apennines,  a  W.  by  the  dividon  of  Coni,  and  W.  b^ 


that  of  Torino.    It  is  divided  into  five  provinces,  which,  with  thdr 
respective  areas  and  population,  are  as  follow  : — 


ProTineea. 


Alessandria,  Central  and  8. 
Asti,  W.        .        .        . 
Vogbera,  E.  by  N.     . 
Tortona,  £.  . 
Bobbio,  8.  K.     . 

Total 


Area  in 
sq.  miles. 


Population 
in  1848. 


843*15 

117,870 

85113 

136,065 

307-87 

101,695 

256-77 

58,853 

268*88 

87,883 

1527*74       I      452,316 


The  Province  of  Alatandria  is  bounded  N.  by  that  of  Casale,  E.  by 
those  of'  Tortona  and  Voghera,  S.  by  those  of  Novi,  and  Acqui,  and 
W.  by  the  province  of  AstL  It  is  intersected  by  low  hUls,  the 
offshoots  of  the  Apennines,  which  sink  down  into  the  plain  of  the  Po. 
The  Tanaro  runs  through  this  province  first  in  an  easterly  direction, 
and  having  received  on  its  right  bank  the  Belbo,  a  short  distance 
above  the  city  of  Alessandria,  and  the  Orba  and  the  Bormida  below 
it>  then  turns  to  the  N.E.  and  enters  the  Po,  which  river  forms 
part  of  the  northern  boundary.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  yielding  fine 
crops  of  wheat,  maize,  fruits,  pulse,  madder,  and  excellent  flax.  Silk 
is  a  most  important  product.  The  wines  of  the  valley  of  the  Tanaro 
have  a  high  repute  in  the  country,  but  are  not  well  prepared  for 
export,  being  often  add  or  sweet.    The  land  is  bare  of  timber. 

The  province  is  divided  into  ten  mandamenti,  named  aftbr  the 
diief  town  in  each : — Alxssakdbia  is  described  in  a  separate  artide. 
BemiffnanOf  formerly  a  fortified  town,  is  dtuated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Po,  near  the  junction  of  the  Tanaro  :  population,  SOOO.  Boteo,  8 
miles  S.S.E.  from  Alessandria,  was  the  birth-plaice  of  Pope  Pius  Y.  It  is 
a  small  town  with  8450  inhabitants.  Catrine,  S.  of  Alessandria  on  the 
Bormida,  is  a  market-town,  with  a  population  of  4000.  CagtMatzo, 
also  on  the  Bormida,  has  a  population  of  6236.  Fdigzano,  W.  of 
Alessandria,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tanaro,  on  the  high  road  to  Asti, 
has  2200  izihabitants.  OvigliOf  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Belbo,  6  mUes 
from  Alessandria :  population,  2300.  San-SalvadorCf  situated  on  a 
hill  in  a  fine  silk  country,  6  miles  N.W.  from  Alessandria,  is  a  market- 
town,  with  6000  inhabitants.  Sesee  is  situated  7  miles  S.  from 
Alessandria,  in  a  plain  between  the  Bormida  and  the  Orba :  popula- 
tion, 2585.  Valenzci,  a  walled  town,  entered  by  four  gates,  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  6  miles  N.  from  Alessandria,  has  manu- 
factories of  broad  doth,  soap,  and  leather :  population,  7500.  The 
village  of  Marengo,  which  gives  name  to  the  great  victory  gained  by 
Napoleon  over  ihe  Austrians  in  the  plain  near  it  (June  14, 1800), 
is  at  a  short  distance  S.E.  from  Alessandria,  on  the  road  to  Tortona. 

The  Turin-Genoa  railroad  crosses  the  division  of  Alessandria, 
passing  through  Asti,  Felizzano,  and  Alessandria.  From  this  last 
town  it  runs  S.S.E.  to  Arquata  in  the  valley  of  the  Scrivia,  at  the 
northem  foot  of  the  Apennines,  where  ^  for  the  present  the  road 
terminates.  A  branch  line  has  been  projected  to  run  up  the  valley 
of  the  Bormida  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Marengo,  a  UtUe  east  of 
Alessandria,  to  the  dty  of  Acqui 

ALESSANDRIA,  a  dty  of  Piedmont,  chief-town  of  the  province 
of  Alessandria;  situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  Bormida  with 
the  Tanaro  on  the  right  bank  of  the  latter;  48  miles  by  railway 
E.S.E.  from  Turin :  population,  about  44,000,  induding  the  garrison. 
The  dty  was  built  qy  the  Lombard  League  in  1168,  as  a  barrier 
afainst  Frederic  Barbarossa  and  his  Ghiboline  allies  of  Pavia  and 
Montferrat.  It  was  declared  free,  like  the  other  dties  of  the  League, 
and  named  Alessandria  in  honour  of  Pope  Alexander  III.,  the 
protector  of  the  Lombard  League  and  the  strenuous  opponent  of  the 
emperor.  In  1174,  Frederic,  having  returned  to  Italy,  Idd  siege  to 
the  new  dty,  which  his  soldiers,  sedng  the  houses  covwed  with  straw- 
thatch,  called  in  derision  Aleesandrm  deUa  Paglia  {*  of  the  Straw'), 
a  distinctive  epithet  whidi  it  still  retains.  Fi^eric,  however,  after 
a  four  months'  uege,  was  obliged  disgracefully  to  retreat  from  the 
newly-built  walls.  After  the  extinction  of  the  Lombard  Republics, 
Alessandria  came  under  the  marquises  of  Montferrat  and  finally 
under  the  dukes  of  Savoy.  The  dtadd  of  Alessandria  is  one  of  the 
bulwarks  of  Piedmont,  and  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe. 
It  is  larger  than  many  a  town,  and  contains  a  laige  square,  a  parish 
church,  and  extensive  barracks  and  armouries.  One  of  its  most 
remarkable  adjuncts  are  the  duices,  by  means  of  which  the  Tanaro 
can  be  made  to  inundate  the  plain  adjacent  to  the  city.  Alessandria 
surrendered  to  Bonaparte  in  1796 ;  the  united  forces  of  Austria  and 
Russia  took  it  in  1799  from  the  French,  to  whom  however  it  was 
restored  in  1800,  and  who  held  it  till  1814,  when  with  the  rest  of 
Piedmont  it  was  restored  to  the  king  of  Sardinia.  During  the 
occupation  of  the  town  by  the  French  it  was  surrounded  by  an 
extensive  line  of  fortifications  by  order  of  Bonaparte,  who  wanted 
to  make  it  his  chief  stronghold  in  Piedmont;  but  by  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  these  fortifications  were  razed,  and  the  citadd  alone  remains. 
The  town  has  since  laigdy  increased  in  size,  and  laige  suburbs  have 
sprung  up  outdde  the  line  of  the  fonner  waUs.  Alessandria  is  well  built; 
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yicinity  is  yery  rich,  and  there  are  large  plantations  of  oUve-trees. 
CratOt  55  miles  N.  by  K  from  Evora,  and  18  miles  W.  by  N.  from 
Portalegre,  is  situated  on  a  hill  near  tibe  north  bank  of  the  EnredaL 
It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  grand-prior  of  the  knights  of  MiUta, 
It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  has  a  citadel,  but  the  defences  are 
now  in  a  ruinous  state.  It  contains  a  coUegiate  church  and  an 
hospital:  population,  about  3000.  ElvoMt  a  town  and  fortress  of 
great  national  importance,  45  miles  N.E.  from  Evora,  11  miles  W. 
from  Badajoz,  stands  on  a  precipitous  hilL  It  is  the  strongest  place 
in  Portugal  Besides  the  fortifications  which  surround  the  town,  it 
is  protected  by  two  strong  forts.  The  town  is  old,  and  the  houses 
iU-built;  the  streets  on  the  upper  part  are  narrow;  below  they  are 
wider.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  sumngan  of  the  archbishop  of  Evora, 
and  contains  a  cathedral,  three  pariah  churches,  an  arsenal,  an  aqueduct 
which  conveys  water  from  a  distance  of  8  miles  into  an  immense  cistern, 
a  college,  a  tiieatre,  and  an  hospital :  population,  including  a  numerous 
gajrrison,  about  16,000.  Eitremoi,  25  miles  N.N^E.  from  Evora,  80 
miles  W.  from  Elvas,  is  situated  partly  on  an  eminence,  and  partly 
in  a  valley.  It  is  defended  by  a  citadel,  with  a  large  arsenal,  and  is 
the  residence  of  a  governor.  The  streets  are  generally  wide,  and 
there  is  a  lai^  square  surrounded  by  handsome  buildixiga.  It  con- 
tains three  parish  churches.  There  are  manufactures  of  earthenware, 
especially  vessels  for  cooling  liquids :  population,  about  5000.  MeHcla, 
32  miles  S.E.  from  Beja,  is  situated  on  a  precipitous  height  near  the  west 
bank  of  the  Guadiana,  opposite  the  moutJi  oi  the  Rio  Limoaa.  It  is  an 
ancient  town,  the  Julia  Myrtilis  of  tiie  Romans,  and  is  surrounded  by 
walls.  There  are  some  interesting  ruins:  population,  about  2000. 
Mofuartu^  32  miles  E.S.E.  from  Evora,  stands  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Quadiana ;  it  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  defended  by  a  fort : 
population,  about  1500.  Montemar-o-Novo,  20  miles  W.  by  N.  from 
Evora,  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  near  the  source  of  the  Canha.  A 
town  of  the  same  name  stood  on  the  summit^  where  some  Roman 
inscriptions  have  been  found,  and  there  are  ruins  of  a  Moorish  castle. 
The  inhabitants,  about  8000,  manufacture  esjrthenware  and  leather. 
Mtnura,  about  45  miles  S.E.  frx>m  Evora,  stands  on  elevated  ground, 
about  2  miles  from  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Ghiadiana.  It  has  a  con- 
siderable commerce  in  olive-oil:  population,  about  4000.  Mourao, 
85  miles  RS.K  from  Evora,  stands  on  an  eminence  about  2  miles  from 
the  east  bank  of  the  Giiadiana,  in  a  fertile  country :  population,  about 
1500.  Ouriquef  80  miles  S.S.W.  from  Evora,  is  situated  on  an  elevation 
in  the  Campo  die  Ourique,  where  Alfonso  I.  totally  defeated  the  Moors 
in  1148 :  population,  about  2500.  Portal^e,  52  miles  N.  by  E.  from 
Evora,  is  situated  on  a  high  hill,  in  a  pictuiesque  and  fertile  coimtry. 
It  is  surrounded  by  an  old  wall,  but  is  only  strong^  its  situation. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  precipitous.  Tne  houses  are 
tolerably  good,  and  the  inhabitants  are  well  supplied  with  water  from 
three  fountains.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  an  episcopal  palace. 
There  is  a  cathedral  of  gothic  architecture,  and  there  are  four  pariah 
churches.  Woollen  cloth  and  druggets  are  manufactured.  Chestnut- 
woods  abound  in  the  vicinity,  and  both  the  timber  and  nuts  are  sent 
to  Lisbon.  Serpct,  50  miles  S.S.E.  from  Evora,  stands  on  a  high  hill, 
4  miles  from  the  east  bank  of  the  Guadiana.  It  is  surrounded  by  waUs 
with  five  gates,  and  consists  of  tolerably  good  houses.  It  contains 
two  churches :  population,  about  4500.  The  vicinity  is  fertile,  and 
produces  abunduice  of  olive-oil  and  figs.  ViUavifOiii,  15  miles  N.E. 
from  Evora,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  valley,  watered  by  a  small  affluent 
of  the  Guadiana.  It*  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and  defended  by  a 
citadel  It  has  wide  streets  of  well-built  houses  and  handsome 
squares,  and  some  fine  public  buildings,  especially  a  royal  palaoe, 
with  spacious  gardens,  it  contains  a  collegiate  church  and  a  parish 
church  :  population,  about  4000.  Much  oil  and  wine  are  produced  in 
the  vicinity.    [See  Pobtuoal  in  SuPFLEMBirr.] 

ALEN9ON,  chief  town  of  the  department  of  Ome  in  France;  the 
seat  of  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  of  a  tribunal  and  chamber  of 
commerce,  of  a  council  of  Prud'  Hommes,  and  of  a  conmiunal  college ; 
situated  in  48*  25'  49"  K.  lat,  0**  5i'  £.  long.,  108  mUes  W.  by  S.  from 
Paris :  population,  13,917.  The  town  is  situated  in  a  wide  and  fertile 
plain  near  the  confluence  of  the  Sarthe  and  the  Briante.  The  streets 
are  in  general  wide,  well-built>  well-i>aved,  clean,  and  regular.  The 
principid  square,  in  which  stand  the  town-hall  and  court-house,  com- 
municates with  a  fine  public  walk  planted  with  magnificent  trees. 
Five  pretty  suburbs  adjoin  the  town. 

The  church  of  Ndtre-Dame,  which  is  called  a  cathedrt^,  is  a  gothic 
structure  of  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century.  It  is  built  in  the 
form  of  a  Latin  cross,  and  has  an  elegant  fa^Mle,  which  is  pierced 
by  three  grand  portal  entrances  richly  adorned  with  sculptures  The 
three  arches  above  the  doors  are  surmounted  by  pyramids  furnished 
with  galleries  and  niches.  The  total  length  of  the  nave  is  102  feet; 
its  width  32  feet;  and  its  height  64  feet  On  each  side  of  the  nave 
five  arches  support  an  open  gallery,  above  which  are  five  beautiful 
painted  windows.  The  grand  altar  is  adorned  with  a  representation 
of  the  Assumption,  in  white  marble,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  baldaquin 
of  copper  supported  by  four  white  marble  pillars.  The  pulpit  is  ascended 
by  a  staircase  formed  in  one  of  the  massive  pillars  of  the  nave,  to  which 
it  is  attached.  The  edifice  was  formerly  surmounted  by  a  spire  154  feet 
in  height;  this  was  destroyed  by  lightning  in  17^.  Of  the  tombs  of 
the  dukes  of  Alenfon,  which  this  chunSi  formerly  contained,  there 
are  now  but  few  remains ;  they  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  the 


first  French  revolution.  The  church  of  St.-Leonard  was  rebuilt  in 
the  15th  century,  but  contains  a  chapel  that  belonged  to  a  more 
ancient  structure,  which  dated  from  the  11th  centunr. 

The  town-hall  was  erected  in  1783  on  the  site  of  the  casitie  of  the 
old  counts  and  dukes  of  Alen^n.  The  castle  itself  was  founded  in 
the  10th  century  by  Yves  de  Belesme;  the  keep  was  built  by  Henry  L 
of  England,  and  stood  till  1784.  Three  massive  towers  of  tlie  ancient 
structure  are  inoor})orated  with  the  present  building ;  two  of  tliem  flank 
the  entrance-gateway ;  the  third,  which  is  machloolated  and  crowned 
with  battlements,  dates  from  the  14th  century.  The  other  note- worthy 
objects  in  the  town  are  the  prefect's  residence,  a  handsome  brick  struo- 
tiure,  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Duke  of  Guise ;  the  court-bouae,  the 
hospital,  and  Itmatio  asylum ;  the  com,  linen,  and  fish-markets ;  the 
abattoir,  the  public  library  of  8000  volumes,  which  is  kept  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  college  chapel;  the  theatre,  and  the  raoe-ooume. 
The  hiU  of  Chaiunont,  about  5  miles  west  from  Alen^on,  is  interesting 
to  the  antiquarian  on  aocoimt  of  its  ancient  fortified  camp. 

The  indiistrial  establishments  of  Alen9on  comprise  tan-yarda,  dis- 
tilleries of  spirits  from  lees  of  cider,  breweries,  linen  bleaAsbworka, 
cotton  and  linen  factories,  some  of  which  are  driven  by  steam.     The 
most  important  products  are  linen  for  sheeting,  shirting,  and  towelling; 
mousseline-de-laine,  cotton  yam,  and  linen  thread.    Embroidray  and 
glove-making  employ  a  good  many  hands.  Lace,  called  Point  d' Alengon, 
was  formerly  the  staple  produce  of  the  town ;  six  of  the  principal  bouses 
are  still  engaged  in  the  manufacture.    Large  quantities  of  cider  and 
perry,  the  common  drinks  of  the  country,  are  sold  in  Alenfon. 
Important  fairs  are  held  at  Candlemas  and  on  the  second  Monday  in 
Lent ;  the  former  is  a  famous  horse-fair.    Iron  ore,  potters*  clay,  and 
granite  are  found  near  the  town.    The  so-called  Alen9on  diamonds 
are  manufactured  from  the  clouded  quartz  met  with  in  working  the 
granite  quarries.    The  town  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  several 
high  roads.    A  railway,  in  course  of  construction  and  completed  to 
Chartres,  will  connect  Alengon  with  Paris;  and  another  railroad. 
also  in  course  of  construction,  will  connect  it  with  Caen  and   the 
Great  Western  of  France  (Paris — Brest)  line  at  Le-Mans. 

Alen^n,  when  ceded  to  the  Northmen  by  Charles  the  Simple  in 
the  9th  centuiy,  was  a  mere  village.    It  rose  to  importance  after  tbe 
completion  of  the  castle  by  WilUiEun  de  Belesme  about  1026.     Soon 
after  QeoSrey  Martel,  Count  of  Axgou,  seized  the  town,  which  was 
retaken  by  William  the  Conqueror  in  1048.    Heniy  II.  of  England 
took  it  in  1185,  and  from  that  time  its  counts,  the  De  Belesmea,  were 
vassals  of  the  king  of  England.    Alice,  sister  of  Robert  lY.,  the  last 
count  of  that  funily,  gave  up  Alen9on  and  its  dependencies   to 
Philippe  Augusts  of  France.    Towards  the  end  of  the  14th  century 
Alen9on  was  created  a  duchy  by  Charles  VI.  In  the  contests  between 
the  French  and  the  English,  during  the  reigns  of  HenryV .  and  Henry  VL, 
Alen^on  was  taken  and  retaken  many  times,  and  the  English  were 
finally  driven  out  of  it  in  1450.    In  1559  it  became  the  dowry  of 
Catherine  de  Medicis.    Alen9on  then  contained  a  great  number  of 
Calvinists,  who,  being  in  a   majority,  pillaged  the  churches   and 
convents.     Nevertheless,   during  the  massacre  of  St.  BarUidl^mj; 
Matignon,  the  head  of  the  Catholic  party,  refused  to  obey  the  crue\ 
mandate,  and  saved  the  lives  of  the  Calvinists.    The  soldiers  of  the 
Les^e  seized  the  town  in  1589,  and  the  next  year  it  wss  retaken  by 
Henri  IV.  in  person,  who  then  demolished  a  part  of  the  castle.     On 
the  death  of  liarie  de  Medicis,  Henri  lY.'s  widow,  Alen^on  fell  to 
Gkuiton  d'Orl^ans,  after  whose  death  it  passed  by  marriage  to  the 
Duke  of  Guise.    Diuing  the  17th  century  the  town  suffered  much 
from  religious  dissensions ;  and  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
drove  most  of  its  Calvinist  inhabitants  to  exile. 

ALEPPO  {ffcUeb),  a  city  in  the  north  of  Syria,  capital  of  the  eyalet 
of  Aleppo,  is  situated  at  the  north-western  entrance  of  the  great 
Svro-Arabian  desert,  in  86°  11^  N.  lat.,  87°  10'  E.  long.,  at  a  distance 
of  about  70  miles  S.E.  from  Alexandretta,  or  Iskenderun,  and  about 
90  miles  N.W.  fr6m  Latakia.  The  little  river  Ko'ik,  the  ancient 
Chains,  flows  through  the  west  part  of  the  town.  The  city  ia  built 
on  several  hills,  and  ia  surrounded  by  an  old  wall  of  Saracenic  archi- 
tecture, pierced  by  seven  gate-entrances,  and  now  partly  in  ruins. 
Outside  the  wall  are  laige  suburbs,  and  the  circuit  of  ue  whole  rather 
exceeds  7  miles.'  The  population  in  1795  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
250,000,  but  is  now  estimated  at  about  70,000  only.  An  earthquake, 
in  1822,  destroved  two-thirds  of  the  houses  of  the  city,  and  caused 
multitudes  of  the  inhabitants  to  forsake  it  The  streets  are  wide, 
well-paved,  and  furnished  with  footpaths.  The  houses  and  other 
buildings  are  constructed  of  freestone  in  the  Saracenic  style,  with 
flat  roofs,  spacious  apartments,  large  windows,  and  richly-decorated 
walls  and  ceilings.  Many  of  the  public  structures,  induding  the 
ancient  palace,  which  was  destroyed  during  a  siege  in  1819-20,  and 
many  of  the  mosques,  are  now  in  ruins.  The  new  citadel  stands  on 
the  N.W.  of  the  town,  and  contains  large  barracks,  in  which  the 
garrison  is  lodged.  The  city  formerly  had  a  hundred  mosques,  and 
fifty  mesjeds,  or  oratories.  Among  the  mosques  is  one,  that  of 
2^aaiarias,  which  is  held  in  great  veneration  by  Uie  Turks ;  Christians 
are  forbidden  to  enter  it.  A  handsome  aqueduct  supplies  the  town 
with  water,  which  is  distributed  among  numerous  fountains  of 
massive  architecture.  There  are  a  Mohammedan  college,  several 
Christian  churches  and  schools,  a  synagogue,  and  several  lai^  bazaars, 
warehouses,  and  coffee-houses  in  the  town.  The  Mussulmans,  Christians, 
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and  Jews  of  Aleppo,  reside  in  respective  quarters  of  the  city.  The 
immediate  enyirons  of  the  town  are  fertile  and  well-cultivated,  and 
both  banks  of  the  river  are  laid  out  in  gardens  fiimous  for  their 
plantations  of  pistachio-trees.    Aleppo  is  the  cleanest  town  in  Syria. 

The  oitv  had  formerly  a  considerable  trade  with  England  by  the 
port  of  Iskenderun ;  before  the  earthqxiake  of  1822  its  manufactures 
of  shawls,  silks,  cottons,  gold  and  silver,  &a,  were  very  considerable. 
It  IB  still  the  commercial  entrepdt  for  the  trade  between  Turkey  and 
Asia  Minor  on  the  west,  and  Penda  and  Upper  Arabia  on  the  east ; 
and  its  position,  with  its  large  warehouses,  its  bazaars,  and  ready 
oommumcation  with  the  Euphrates,  would  always  render  it  a  place  of 
extensive  trade,  were  these  advantages  accompanied  by  a  steady 
government  wluch  could  guarantee  security  of  life  and  property, 
whilst  Mehemet  AH  held  Syiia  the  trade  of  Aleppo  was  rapidly 
increasing,  because  under  Ibrahim  Pacha  security  was  extended  to 
travelling  merchants  and  their  caravans.  The  woven  fabrics  of 
Aleppo  were  formerly  famous  all  over  the  east :  those  still  manufac- 
tured consist' of  silk  stuffs  with  gold  and  silver  thread,  silk  and  cotton 
striped  or  flowered,  and  striped  cottons  called  nankins.  In  all  about 
4000  looms  are  sometimes  employed  in  the  production  of  these 
stuifii,  which  form  an  important  item  in  the  exports  of  Aleppo. 
There  are  also  30  factories  manufibcturing  soap  from  oil;  100 
dyeing  and  print  works;  15  workshops  of  gold  and  silver  thread. 
About  70  Mussulman,  SO  Christian,  and  10  Jewish  houses  were  then 
engaged  in  the  trade  with  Europe,  or  in  the  sale  of  European 
commodities.  There  were  also  several  buikers.  Foreign  consuls 
reside  in  Aleppo. 

The  imports  from  Europe,  chiefly  from  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany,  comprise  sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  cochineal,  cop- 
peras, tin  bars  and  plates,  pepper,  pimento,  sal  ammoniac,  cotton 
twist  and  yam,  broad-doth,  red  caps  called  tarbouches,  printed 
handkerchiefiB,  glass  ware,  coral,  Frencn  silks  and  velvets,  dye-woods, 
unbleached  and  white  cotton  cloth,  muslins,  cotton  prints,  iron- 
mongery and  steel  ware,  earthenware,  window-glass,  writing  and 
packing  paper,  rice,  cambrics,  cotton  crapes,  piece  goods,  &c. 

The  ports  of  Aleppo  are  Iskenderun  and  TAtaJria,  whenoe  goods 
are  continually  being  conveyed  on  mules  and  camels,  the  number 
of  animals  in  each  caravan  varying  from  ten  to  one  hundred. 
Aleppo  supplies  not  only  its  own  population,  and  that  of  the 
surrounding  country,  with  the  articles  named,  but  also  distributes 
them  by  caravans  among  the  people  of  Annenia,  Marash,  Orfa, 
Diyar-Bekr,  Mardin,  and  MossuL  A  caravan  is  sent  to  Bagdad  once  a 
year. 

Of  the  native  products  exported  frx>m  Aleppo  to  Europe  it  is 
impossible  to  give  a  correct  account.  Thev  consist  mainly  of  silk, 
cotton,  wool,  galls,  scanmiony,  and  camels'  hair ;  and  are  shipped  on 
Aleppo  account  from  Tarsus,  Latakia,  and  Iskenderun. 

The  ancient  name  of  the  town  was  Chaleb,  or  Chalybon,  which  was 
changed  by  Seleucus  Nicator  into  Bercoa.  It  continued  to  be  called 
by  that  name  until  its  conquest  by  the  Arabs  under  Abu  Obeidah  in 
638,  when  its  original  name  of  Chaleb  or  Haleb  was  restored.  It 
afterwards  became  the  capital  of  an  independent  monait^y  under  the 
sultans  of  the  race  of  Hamadan,  during  whose  rule  it  appears  to  have 
enjoyed  great  prosperitv.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  10th  century, 
Haleb  was  agam  united  to  the  Greek  empire  by  the  conquests  of 
John  Zimisces,  emperor  of  Constantinople.  During  the  crusades 
Haleb  was  subject  to  the  Seljuke  princes.  In  1260  it  was  plundered 
by  the  Moguls,  and  again  in  1401  by  Timur.  It  was  afterwaids 
annexed  to  the  dominions  of  the  Mameluk  sultans  of  Egypt,  but  was 
conquered  by  Selim  I.,  the  Turkish  sultan,  and  has  since  that  time 
been  subject  to  the  sultans  of  Constantinople,  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  period  preceding  1840,  during  which  it  was  held  by  Mc^emet 
Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt. 

The  eyalet  of  Aleppo  forms  the  most  northern  part  of  Syria ;  it 
lies  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Euphrates.  The  northern 
part  is  occupied  by  high  mountains,  known  to  the  ancients  under  the 
name  of  Amanus,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Taurus  range.  The 
southern  part  is  sterile  and  sandy ;  but  the  plains  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  are  fertile,  and  afford  good  pasturage  for  the  numerous 
flocks  of  the  Arabs  and  Kurds,  which  graze  upon  them  during  the 
mater  part  of  the  year.  The  settled  inhabitants  only  cultivate  the 
land  in  the  hilly  districts,  which  produce  wheat  and  other  sorts  of 
com,  melons,  olives,  cotton,  tobacco,  figs,  kc  ;  the  level  parts  of  the 
country  are  abandoned  to  the  Kui^  and  Arabs.  The  heat  of  the 
climate  is .  seldom  oppressive.  The  coimtry  is  reckoned  healthy ; 
but  the  inhabitants  of  Aleppo  are  very  subject  to  a  disease  (called 
Bouton  d'Aleppe),  which  appears  under  the  form  of  a  boil,  and  is 
very  prevalent  throughout  tiie  basins  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 
It  dies  away  in  about  eight  months  from  its  appearance.  Volney  and 
many  other  travellers  attribute  the  disease  to  the  badness  of  the  water 
which  the  inhabitants  drink. 

The  eyalet  is  watered  by  the  Euphrates,  the  Orontes,  and  the  Ko!k. 
The  Koik  rises  near  Aintab  in  the  north,  and  passing  Aleppo,  loses 
itself  in  a  morass  about  16  miles  south  of  the  cit^. 

ALESSANDRIA,  an  Intendenza,  or  administrative  division,  of 
Piedmont,  is  bounded  N.  and  N.K  by  the  division  of  Novara,  E. 
by  Parma,  S.  and  S.S.E.  by  the  division  of  Genoa,  from  which  it  is 
divided  by  the  Apennines,  S.  W.  by  the  division  of  Coni,  and  W.  b^ 


that  of  Torino.    It  is  divided  into  five  provinces,  which,  with  their 
respective  areas  and  population,  are  as  follow  : — 


ProvinCM. 


Alessandria,  Central  and  S. 
Astl,  W.        .         .         . 
Vogbera,  E.  by  N.     . 
Tortona,  E.  . 
Bobbio,  8.  E.     . 

Total      . 


Area  in 
sq.  miles. 


843*U 
S51-ia 
307-87 
258-77 
268-88 


Popolatioa 
in  1848. 


117,870 

136^065 

101,895 

58,853 

87,883 


1527*74       I      452,316 


The  Province  of  AUuandria  is  bounded  N.  by  that  of  Casale,  E.  by 
those  of'  Tortona  and  Yoghera,  S.  by  those  of  Novi,  and  Acqui,  and 
W.  by  the  province  of  AstL  It  is  intersected  by  low  huls,  the 
offshoots  of  the  Apennines,  which  sink  down  into  the  plain  of  iJie  Po. 
The  Tanaro  runs  through  this  province  first  in  an  easterly  direction, 
and  having  received  on  its  right  bank  the  Belbo,  a  short  distance 
above  the  city  of  Alessandria,  and  the  Orba  and  the  Bormida  below 
ity  then  turns  to  the  N.E.  and  enters  the  Po,  which  river  forms 
part  of  the  northern  boundary.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  yielding  fine 
crops  of  wheaty  maize,  fruits,  pulse,  madder,  and  excellent  flax.  Silk 
is  a  most  important  product.  The  wines  of  the  valley  of  the  Tanaro 
have  a  high  repute  in  the  country,  but  are  not  well  prepared  for 
export,  bemf;  often  acid  or  sweet    The  land  is  bare  of  timber. 

The  province  is  divided  into  ten  mandamenti,  named  afbbr  the 
chief  town  in  each  : — Alsbsakdbia  is  described  in  a  separate  article. 
Bemiffnanaf  formerly  a  fortified  town,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Po,  near  the  junction  of  the  Tanaro  :  population,  SOOO.  JSoieo,  8 
miles  S.S.E.  from  Alessandria,  was  the  birth-place  of  Pope  Pius  V.  It  is 
a  small  town  with  8450  inhabitants.  Casrine,  S.  of  Alessandria  on  the 
Bormida,  is  a  market-town,  with  a  population  of  4000.  Ca^Maao, 
also  on  the  Bormida,  has  a  population  of  5286.  FdisBonOf  W.  of 
Alessandria,  on  the  left  bank  of  tne  Tanaro,  on  the  high  road  to  Asti, 
has  2200  inhabitants.  Oviglio,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Belbo,  6  miles 
from  Alessandria :  population,  2300.  Sar^-ScUviidorCf  situated  on  a 
hill  in  a  fine  silk  countrv,  6  miles  N.  W.  from  Alessandria,  is  a  market- 
town,  with  6000  inhabitants.  Seize  is  situated  7  miles  8.  from 
Alessandria,  in  a  plain  between  the  Bormida  and  the  Orba :  popula- 
tion, 2585.  Valema,  a  walled  town,  entered  by  four  gates,  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  6  miles  N.  from  Alessandria,  has  manu- 
factories of  broad  doth,  soap,  and  leather :  population,  7500.  The 
village  of  Mturengo,  which  gives  name  to  the  great  victory  gained  by 
Napoleon  over  the  Austrians  in  the  plain  near  it  (Jime  14, 1800), 
is  at  a  short  distance  S.E.  from  Alessandria,  on  the  road  to  Tortona. 

The  Turin-Genoa  railroad  crosses  the  division  of  Alessandria, 
passing  through  Asti,  Felizzano,  and  Alessandria.  From  this  last 
town  it  runs  S.S.K  to  Arquata  in  the  valley  of  the  Scrivia,  at  the 
northern  foot  of  the  Apennines,  where  ^  for  the  present  the  road 
terminates.  A  branch  line  has  been  projected  to  run  up  the  valley 
of  the  Bormida  ftoTO.  the  neighbourhood  of  Marengo,  a  uttle  east  of 
Alessandria,  to  the  city  of  Acqui 

ALESSANDRIA,  a  city  of  Piedmont,  chief-town  of  the  province 
of  Alessandria ;  siUuited  near  the  confluence  of  the  Bormida  with 
the  Tanaro  on  the  right  bank  of  the  latter;  48  miles  by  railway 
RS.E.  from  Turin :  population,  about  44,000,  induding  the  garrison. 
The  dty  was  built  $y  the  Lombard  League  in  1168,  as  a  barrier 
against  Frederic  Barbarossa  and  his  Ghibeline  allies  of  Pavia  and 
Montferrat.  It  was  declared  free,  like  the  other  dties  of  the  League, 
and  named  Alessandria  in  honour  of  Pope  Alexander  III.,  the 
protector  of  the  Lombard  League  and  the  strenuous  opponent  of  the 
emperor.  In  1174,  Frederic,  having  returned  to  Italy,  laid  siege  to 
the  new  dty,  which  his  soldiers,  seeing  the  houses  covored  with  straw- 
thatch,  called  in  derision  Alessandria  deUa  Paglia  ('  of  the  Straw'), 
a  distinctive  epithet  which  it  still  retains.  Fi^sderic,  however,  after 
a  four  months'  siege,  was  obliged  disgracefully  to  retreat  from  the 
newly-built  walls.  After  the  extinction  of  the  Lombard  Republics, 
Alessandria  came  under  the  marquises  of  Montferrat  and  finally 
under  the  dukes  of  Savoy.  The  dtadd  of  Alessandria  is  one  of  the 
bulwarks  of  Piedmont,  and  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe. 
It  is  lai^ger  than  many  a  town,  and  contains  a  laige  square,  a  parish 
church,  and  extensive  barracks  and  armouries.  One  of  its  most 
remarkable  adjuncts  are  the  sluices,  by  means  of  which  the  Tanaro 
can  be  made  to  inundate  the  plain  adjacent  to  the  city.  Alessandria 
surrendered  to  Bonaparte  in  1796 ;  the  united  forces  of  Austria  and 
Russia  took  it  in  1799  from  the  French,  to  whom  however  it  was 
restored  in  1800,  and  who  held  it  till  1814,  when  with  the  rest  of 
Piedmont  it  was  restored  to  the  king  of  Sardinia.  During  the 
occupation  of  the  town  by  the  Frendi  it  was  surrounded  by  an 
extensive  line  of  fortifications  by  order  of  Bonaparte,  who  wanted 
to  make  it  his  chief  stronghold  m  Piedmont;  but  by  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  these  fortifications  were  razed,  and  the  citadd  alone  remains. 
The  town  has  since  lai^gely  increased  in  size,  and  laige  suburi>s  have 
sprung  up  outside  the  line  of  the  fonier  walls.  Alessandria  is  well  built; 
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it  Las  a  handaome  Bquare  planted  with  trees,  a  publio  library,  Bereral 
good  public  btiildings,  and  some  beautiful  palaces  and  churches. 
The  Duomo,  or  cathedral,  is  richly  decorated ;  among  its  sculptures 
is  a  colossal  statue  of  St.  Joseph  by  Parodi.  The  manufactures  of 
the  town  are  silks,  linen,  hosiery,  hats,  cotton  handkerchiefs,  and 
broad-cloth.  Alessandria  is  one  of  the  luvest  and  liveliest  provincial 
towns  in  Piedmont  It  has  a  considerable  trade.  Two  great  &irs 
are  annually  held  in  April  and  October.  The  manufactures  and 
other  goods  brought  to  them  are  exposed  for  sale  in  a  laige  bazaar 
erected  for  the  purpose.  The  plain  of  San-Giuliano  and  tibe  village 
of  Marengo,  famous  for  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians  by  the  French  m 
1800,  are  within  sight  of  Alessandrtti,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Bormida,  on  the  road  to  Tortona.  Afber  the  rout  of  the  Sardinian 
army  by  the  Austrians  at  Novara,  in  March,  1849,  an  Austrian  force 
took  and  held  the  citadel  for  three  months. 

ALEUTIAN  ISLANDS,  in  the  north  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  stretch 
in  an  almost  continuous  series  from  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
of  Aliaska  on  the  American  side  to  within  a  short  distance  from  the 
eastern  coast  of  Kamtchatka  on  the  side  of  Asia.  The  curve  line 
in  which  this  chain  of  islands  lies  forms  the  natural  boundary  between 
the  Kamtchatka  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  most  eastern  of 
the  chain,  called  Oonimak,  is  separated  from  the  peninsula  of  Aliaska 
by  the  strait  of  Issanakh,  which  is  16  miles  long,  and  from  1  to  IJ 
wide,  but  at  its  southern  extremity  it  narrows  to  about  half  a  mila 
The  most  eastern  part  of  Oonimak  is  in  163"  80'  W.  long.,  and  the 
most  western  point  of  the  Behring  Island  is  in  194"  10'  W.  long. 
Both  extremities  of  the  chain  are  nearly  under  the  same  latitude,  the 
northern  point  of  Oonimak  being  about  55"  8'  N.  lat,  and  that  of 
Behring  Island  55"  22'  N.  latw,  but  the  islands  situated  between  them 
form  a  slight  curve,  with  its  convex  side  turned  to  the  south,  so 
that  the  Island  of  Amtchitka,  the  most  southern  of  the  chain,  reaches 
with  its  southern  extremity  to  51"  20'  N.  lat. 

The  whole  chain  is  divided  into  four  groups,  which  from  east  to 
west  are,  the  Fox  Islands,  the  group  of  Andreianowsky,  the  Kiyci  or 
Bat  Islands,  and  the  BUshni  (or  Nearest)  Islands;  the  last  have 
received  their  name  from  being  nearest  to  the  coast  of  Kamtchatka. 
The  two  most  western  islands,  namely,  Meolny,  or  Copper  Island, 
and  Behring  Island,  are  not  comprehended  in  these  four  groups,  and 
are  called  Commander  Islands  from  the  famous  navigator  Behring, 
who  was  known  in  these  seas  only  by  the  name  of  Commander. 

Tht  Fox  Idanda  are  the  most  elevated,  and  the  islands  decrease  in 
elevation  as  they  advance  farther  west  It  is  besides  remarkable 
that  nearly  all  the  islands  east  of  180"  of  longitude  extend  in  length 
from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  and  are  narrow  and  comparatively  low  at  their 
south-western  extremity,  but  grow  higher  and  wider  towards  the 
N.E. ;  but  west  of  180"  the  islands  extend  in  length  from  S.K 
to  N.W.,  and  are  narrow  and  low  in  their  south-eastern  parts,  but 
wide  and  high  towards  N.W. 

In  no  part  of  the  globe  is  subterranean  fire  so  constantly  and  so 
extensively  in  activity  as  in  these  islands,  as  some  of  &em  are 
undergoing  nearly  continual  changes  from  its  effects,  especially  the 
Fox  Islimas,  and  among  them  the  Island  of  Oonimak  more  than  the 
otiiers.  The  number  of  active  volcanoes  exceeds  thirty.  They 
constitute  commonly  the  highest  mountains  of  the  islands.  We  shall 
shortly  notice  the  largest  of  these  islands  and  their  volcanoes, 
beginning  from  the  east. 

The  island  of  (knivMk  is  about  75  miles  long  and  28  miles  wide  where 
widest.  The  elevated  chain  of  rocks  which  traverses  it  in  all  its 
length,  seems  to  cover  one  extensive  mass  of  subterranean  fire,  which 
at  several  places  has  made  wide  openings  whence  it  issues  in  a 
continual  stream;  yet  the  islands  experience  frequent  earthquakes. 
Six  burning  volcanoes  have  been  observed.  The  most  elevated,  the 
Shishaldiskoi,  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  has  an 
elevation  of  8953  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  Another  not  fax  from  it 
to  the  S.W.  and  called  the  Progromnoi  rises  to  7200  feet 

The  Island  of  Ahootan,  which  is  about  76  miles  in  circumference, 
has  a  volcano  in  its  centre,  which  is  3332  feet  high.  Between  Akootan 
and  Oonimak  is  the  small  Island  of  Akoon,  which  has  also  a  volcano 
and  hot  springs. 

On  the  Island  of  Oonalaahka  is  the  volcano  Makooshinskig'a  Sopka, 
which  rises  to  5474  feet^  and  whose  upper  part  in  the  middle  of 
August  was  covered  with  snow  to  a  distance  of  nearly  2000  feet  from 
its  summit    [Oonalashka.] 

The  Island  of  Oomnak  is  about  70  miles  long  and  17  miles  across 
where  widest  It  has  two  volcanoes,  called  V revidowskoi  and  Tooliskol. 
A  third  volcano  is  foimd  on  the  small  island  of  St-John  Bogosloff, 
which  rises  to  1500  feet,  and  rose  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  1796, 
near  the  northern  extremity  of  Oomnak. 

Farther  west  are  the  Islands  of  the  Four  Mountains,  consisting  of 
five  elevated  but  small  islets,  Kigamiliakh,  Tanagh,  Agoonakh, 
OoUiaghin,  and  Chegoolak,  four  of  which  have  volcanoes ;  the  last- 
mentioned  two  ore  only  conical  peaks  rising  frx>m  a  deep  sea. 

The  Island  of  Yoonatka,  which  is  about  18  miles  round,  has  a 
volcano,  the  first  recorded  eruption  of  which  took  place  in  1824,  and 
in  1830  it  still  threw  up  scoria  and  ashes. 

The  Island  of  Amookia  or  Amooktoo,  the  most  western  of  the  Fox 
Tslands,  is  circular,  and  is  about  7  miles  in  diameter.  Its  volcano  has 
l»een  long  quiescent 


Andreianowaky  Idands, — Sigooamt  the  most  eastern  of  this  groups 
is  about  14  miles  long  and  more  than  9  miles  wide.  On  its  easUm  side 
is  a  low  volcanic  peak,  from  which  frequently  a  column  of  smoke 
arises,  but  no  eruption  is  on  record. 

Amlia  is  a  considerable  island,  being  about  45  miles  long.  like 
the  othera  it  consists  of  mountains,  but  they  are  comparatively  low, 
and  mostly  covered  with  herbage.    It  has  no  volcano. 

Atkha,  the  largest  island  of  this  group,  is  nearlv  60  miles  long,  and 
traversed  by  an  elevated  chain,  wluch  towards  the  north  liaea  above 
the  snow-line^  and  contains  several  volcanoes:  the  most  northern, 
Korovinako!,  attains  4852  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  Mount 
Kluchevskol  farther  south  is  nearly  as  high.  On  this  island  are  a' 
great  nimiber  of  craters  and  depressions  filled  with  boiling  mud,  which 
frequently  rises  above  its  surface  in  jets,  and  is  accompanied  with  a 
loud  subterranean  noise. 

On  the  western  side  of  Atkha  is  the  small  Island  of  Konioothir  con- 
sisting of  one  mass  of  rocks,  overtopped  by  several  pointed  peaks,  the 
form  of  which,  however,  is  frequently  changed  by  volcanic  action. 
Between  these  rocks  a  thick  smoke  xjbob  at  several  places.  The 
natives  of  the  islands  have  observed  that  this  rocky  mass  continually, 
though  slowly,  rises  higher  and  higher,  as  some  places  which  were 
formerly  visited  by  the  sea-lions  are  now  elevated  so  as  to  be  near  the 
middle  of  the  rock. 

The  Island  of  Boat  SUkhin  is  about  80  miles  in  circumference.  In 
its  centre  is  a  volcano  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  5033  feet 
above  the  sea-leveL 

Adakh  is  an  island  of  considerable  extent,  but  its  dimensions  are 
not  knowxL  It  is  moimtainous,  but  except  at  a  few  places  the  snow 
disappean  in  summer. 

Kanaga  is  also  considerable,  but  imperfectly  known.  On  its 
northern  coast  is  a  volcano,  which  is  covered  with  perpetual  anow  to 
half  its  elevation^  and  continuously  emits  smoke. 

Tamaga  is  about  30  miles  long  and  nearly  15  miles  wide,  and  con- 
sists of  three  masses  of  rocks  divided  from  one  another  by  deep 
depressions.  The  southern  mass  is  formed  by  a  volcano,  which  rises 
frr  above  the  snow-line. 

Oitrowa  Qordy  (the  Burnt  Island),  the  most  western  of  the  group 
of  the  Andreianowsky  Islands,  conusts  only  of  a  volcano  in  the  form 
of  a  pyramid  with  a  pointed  peak,  which  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 
The  sea  washes  everywhere  the  base  of  the  volcano,  which  is  18  miles 
in  circumference. 

Kryci  Jalanda. — Semiaopotahny  (or  Island  of  Seven  Mountains),  the 
most  eastern  of  this  group,  has  a  circular  shape,  and  is  about  12  miles 
in  diameter.  Its  mountains  do  not  rise  above  3000  feet,  and  snow  is 
only  found  at  a  few  places  in  summer.  From  one  of  its  summits 
smoke  rises  continually. 

AvMchitka  is  the  largest  and  most  southern  of  the  Kryd  Islands. 
It  extends  40  miles  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  It  contains  more  level 
ground  than  any  of  the  other  islands  of  this  chain,  and  the  mountains, 
which  occupy  about  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  island,  do  not  rise 
to  a  great  elevation. 

West  or  LUtU  SiiJchvA  is  the  most  western  island  on  which  a  volcano 
occurs. 

Kytha  is  about  35  mUes  long  and  14  miles  across  at  the  widest  part. 
Mountains  of  moderate  elevation  cover  half  its  surface,  whilst  the 
other  half  is  rather  level,  but  the  shores  are  rocky  and  steep. 

Booldyr,  the  most  western  of  the  Kryci  Islands,  consists  of  mode- 
rately elevated  mountains.    It  is  5  miles  long  and  3  miles  broad. 

The  BUshni  group  contains  only  two  considerable  islands,  Attoo 
and  Agattoo.  Attoo  is  about  40  nules  long  from  K  to  W.  and 
17  miles  vride.  Its  surface  is  covered  with  moimtains,  on  which  the 
snow  remains  at  some  places  all  the  year  round,  which  shows  that 
they  attain  about  3000  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  Its  ooasts  are  high 
and  rocky. 

Agattoo  is  nearly  as  large  as  Attoo,  and  resembles  it  in  other 
respects. 

For  the  Commander  Islands  see  Behbhto  Island. 

All  these  islands  are  composed  of  volcanic  rocks,  and  present  all  the 
irregularity  of  shape  and  surface  which  is  peculiar  to  tiiis  formation. 
It  frequently  happens  that  between  the  masses  of  rock  are  deep 
depressions  in  most  instances  forming  valleys,  but  in  some  instances 
traversing  the  islands  in  their  width,  and  forming  isthmuses  wherever 
a  part  of  the  depression  is  filled  by  an  arm  of  the  sea^  Most  of  the 
islands  have  one  or  more  harboun  fit  for  laige  vessels,  but  commonly 
the  Water  in  them  is  very  deep,  and  in  many  the  vessels  must  be 
moored  to  the  rocks  to  be  quite  safe.  The  moimtains  themselves  are 
quite  bare,  except  in  some  places  near  their  base. 

The  climate  is  very  wet  in  summer.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that 
they  have  a  summer,  for  in  this  season  fogs  and  ndns  are  of  daily 
occurrence ;  snow  sometimes  falls  in  the  middle  of  July.  No  fogs 
occur  in  winter;  the  atmosphere  is  then  conmionly  dry,  and  the 
nights  very  clear.  The  frost  is  not  intense.  In  1829  the  mercury 
in  the  thermometer  on  the  Island  of  Atkha  did  not  sink  lower  than 
21^  below  zero,  and  in  1830  it  sunk  only  to  16"  below  zero.  But 
still  the  weather  is  very  unpleasant,  on  account  of  the  sharp  north- 
east and  north-west  winds. 

The  lower  parts  of  the  islands  are  covered  either  with  grass  or  with 
moss,  and  produce  several  plants, and  bushes  with  hemes,  but  thero 
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are  no  trees ;  for  the  few  birches  and  alders  hardly  rise  to  three  feet 
The  most  western  island,  Oonimak,  is  the  only  one  which  bears 
some  stmited  trees.  Few  of  the  vegetables  which  the  Russians  hare 
transplanted  have  succeeded;  in  most  places,  however,  potatoes, 
carrots,  turnips,  and  cabbages  are  raised  not  only  by  the  Russians, 
but  also  by  the  Aleutians.    No  kind  of  grain  has  succeeded. 

The  larger  mammalia  have  passed  finom  the  American  continent 
to  Oonimak,  where  rein-deer,  wolves,  and  bears  are  found.  On  the 
other  islands  only  foxes,  especially  the  blue  and  black  fox,  and  several 
species  of  rodent  are  found.  The  sea  is  rich  in  mammalia  and  fish, 
both  of  which  abound  among  the  thick  growth  of  the  Fueut  ffiganteua 
that  flourishes  with  great  luxuriance  in  these  seas  along  &e  rocky 
coasts,  forming  what  resembles  submerged  forests,  similar  to  those 
met  with  at  the  other  extremity  of  America,  along  the  coast  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego.  Here  innumerable  species  of  fish,  in  incredibly 
crowded  shoalft—the  gigantic  swimming  mammalia,  whales,  physiters, 
dolphins,  morse,  and  seals — fill  the  sea  and  the  beach ;  and  countless 
flights  of  water-fowl  cover  the  sea  in  flocks  so  large  that  they 
resemble  floating  islands.  The  sea-otter,  which  first  attracted  the 
Russians  to  these  islands,  is  becoming  scarce,  but  sea-lions  and  sea- 
bears,  as  well  as  several  other  kinds  of  seals,  are  numerous.  Morses 
occur  only  along  the  northern  shores,  and  are  less  frequent  than 
farther  north.  A  physiter,  a  sea-wol^  six  difierent  species  of  whale,  the 
Ddphinui  orcctf  and  two  other  species  of  dolphins,  are  found  on  both 
sides  of  the  islands.  The  most  common  fish  are  salmon  and  halibut ; 
the  former  ascends  many  of  the  small  rivers.  Many  of  the  water- 
fowls supply  the  inhabituits  with  a  part  of  their  usual  food,  especially 
ducks,  geese,  albatrosses,  and  swans.  In  some  of  the  islands  a  kind 
of  duck  is  found,  which  affords  feathers  as  soft  as  the  eider-down. 
Nearly  all  of  these  birds  are  more  useful  to  the  natives  by  their  eggs 
than  by  their  flesh. 

The  Russians  have  also  introduced  the  common  domestic  animals; 
but  only  cattle  and  hogs  are  reared,  and  these,  in  small  numbers.  Dogs 
bad  also  considerably  increased,  but  they  were  subsequently  extir- 
pated, because  they  pursued  and  killed  the  fox,  whose  skin  coiutitutes 
one  of  the  principal  articles  of  export  Fowls  are  reared  on  several 
of  the  islands. 

The  number  of  the  inhabitants  probably  does  not  exceed  20,000, 
among  whom  there  may  be  from  400  to  600  Russians,  who  are 
settled  in  the  principal  villages  as  agents  of  the  Russian  American 
Company  to  collect  the  furs  of  otters,  foxes,  &c.  The  natives,  or 
Aleutians,  subsist  on  the  produce  of  their  fishing,  but  appear  inclined 
to  apply  to  agriculture ;  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  however  will 
prevent  them  from  ever  obtaining  their  subsistence  by  cultivating  it 
They  are  rather  bold  seamen,  and  venture  in  their  boats  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  land,  even  in  stormy  weather. 
Formerly  their  number  was  much  greater,  but  the  agents  of  the 
Russian  Company  removed  many  of  them  to  the  continent  of 
America,  where  they  were  employed  as  hunters  in  a  region  by  far 
richer  in  fur-bearing  animals  than  the  islands  themselves. 

(Sauer^s  Aecownt  of  a  Geoffraphical  and  Atiranomical  Expediium  to 
the  Northern  Parts  of  Russia ;  Langsdorf 's  Voyages  and  Travels  in 
Various  Parts  of  the  World;  Kotzebue's  First  and  Second  Voyage 
of  Discovery  ;  LUtke's  Voyage  antour  du  Mond.) 

ALEXANDREIA,  the  Greek  capital  of  ancient  Egypt,  stood  upon 
a  tongue  of  land  between  the  Lake  Mareotis  and  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  opposite  to  the  Isle  of  Pharos,  which  was  connected  with  it 
by  a  mole.  It  owed  its  origin  and  name  to  Alexander  the  Great> 
who,  diuing  his  visit  to  Egypt,  ac.  382,  ordered  it  to  be  built  as  a 
commercial  and  military  metropolis  of  the  first  rank.  The  architect 
was  Dinocrates,  a  Macedonian.  The  city,  though  it  was  commenced 
immediately,  was  not  completed  till  the  reign  of  Ptolemseus  Fhila- 
dclphus;  but  the  plan  of  Dinocrates  was  carried  out  by  another 
architect,  Cleomenes  of  Naucratis. 

The  city  was  oblong  in  form.  Its  greatest  length  from  N.E. 
to  S.W.  was  about  4  mUes;  its  breadth  at  right  angles  to  its 
length  was  about  a  mile ;  and  the  line  of  the  walls  and  sea-frontage 
measured  about  15  miles.  The  streets  were  all  wide,  and  crossed 
each  other  at  right  angles,  dividing  the  city  into  platforms,  all  of 
which  were  regularly  built  A  great  thoroughfare  200  feet  in  width, 
and  lined  with  a  colonnade,  ran  through  the  whole  length  of  the  cily, 
which  it  nearly  bisected.  At  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  this 
street  was  the  Canopic  gate,  just  outside  of  which  was  the  hippodrome : 
and  at  its  south-western  extremity  was  the  gate  of  the  Necropolis, 
opening  upon  the  great  cemetery  of  Alexandreia  At  right  angles  to 
this  thoroughfare  another  of  equal  width  extended  across  tiie  city  from 
the  gate  of  the  Sun  to  the  gate  of  the  Moon,  opening  upon  the  Mole, 
which  united  the  city  to  the  Isle  of  Pharos,  and  was  called  Hepta- 
Btadion,  from  its  being  7  stadia  (1428  yards)  in  length.  On  the  isle, 
and  fronting  the  gate  of  the  Moon  on  the  mainland,  was  a  temple 
of  Hephaestus.  The  principal  part  of  the  modem  town  of  Alexan- 
dria is  built  upon  this  mole. 

To  the  west  of  the  street  just  mentioned  was  the  Rhacdtis,  or  Egyptian 
quarter  of  Alexandreia,  built  upon  the  site  of  the  city  of  Rhacdtis,  which 
was,  in  all  probability,  ancient  when  Alexander's  city  began  to  rise. 
This  quarter  contained  large  public  granaries,  and  the  Serapeion, 
or  temple  of  Serapis,  in  whidi  the  200,000  volumes  presented  by 
Marc  Antony  to  Cleopatra,  and  forming  port  of  the  gi'cat  Alexandrian 
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Liibraiy,  were  lodged.  To  the  east  of  the  same  street  was  the 
Brucheion,  or  Qreek  quarter,  which  was  much  the  largest  division 
of  the  city,  and  contained  the  finest  of  the  public  buildings.  Among 
these  were  the  palace  and  gardens  of  the  Ptolemies ;  tiie  museum  or 
university  in  which  Euclid  taught^  and  which  was  connected  with 
the  palace  by  long  colonnades  of  E^ptian  marble;  the  Casareum, 
or  temple  of  the  Caesars,  in  which  Roman  emperors  dead  or  alive 
were  wonhipped  with  divine  honours ;  the  royal  mausoleum,  called 
Soma  (Body)  from  its  containing  the  bodv  of  Alexander  the  Cheat 
(here  also  Marc  Antony  was  buried);  the  Dicasterion,  or  court 
of  justice ;  the  Emporium,  or  exchange,  fronting  the  quays  of  the 
great  harbour;  a  theatre,  amphitheatre,  and  stadium.  The  famous 
Ubraiy  collected  by  Ptolemsras  Soter  and  his  successors  (part  of  which, 
as  stated  above,  was  lodged  in  the  Serapeion),  consisted  altogether 
of  700,000  volumes,  500,000  of  which  were  kept  in  the  museum ; 
these  were  destroyed  when  Julius  CsBsar  was  blockaded  by  the 
Alexandrians  in  me  Brucheion.  The  volumes  in  the  Serapeion, 
after  frequent  injuries  in  the  civil  broils  which  were  frequent  in 
Alexandreia,  were  finally  destroyed  bv  tiie  Khalif  Omar,  A.D.  640. 
The  Brucheion  was  separated  from  the  Egyptian  quarter  and  from 
the  Jews'  quarter,  which  occupied  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the 
city,  by  walls  and  gates.  This  threefold  division  of  the  city  was 
a  consequence  of  its  inhabitants  being  composed  chiefly  of  Greeks, 
Egyptians,  and  Jews,  and  was  further  necessitated  by  their  political 
and  religious  jealousies,  especiaDy  the  latter,  which  frequently 
gave  rise  to  great  excesses. 

In  front  of  the  city,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile,  lay  the  Isle 
of  Pharos,  which  sheltered  the  port  from  the  Etesian  or  north  winds. 
The  island,  which  is  composed  of  white  calcareous  rock,  is  long 
and  narrow,  and  extends  in  a  general  direction  from  S.W.  to  N.K ; 
but  about  the  centre  of  its  length  it  curves  considerably  south- 
ward round  a  deep  bav  anciently  much  resorted  to  by  mariners, 
and  called  'The  Pirate^s  Haven.'  The  island  terminates  to  the 
eastward  in  a  long  spit  of  land,  on  the  extremity  of  which  stood  the 
celebrated  Pharos,  or  lighthouse,  built  by  Sostrates  of  Cnidus,  in  the 
reigns  of  Ptolenueus  Soter  and  his  successor  Philadelphua  The 
tower  is  said  to  have  been  400  feet  high ;  its  site  is  still  occupied 
by  a  lighthouse.  To  the  north  and  east  of  the  ii^and  there  was  a 
series  of  rocky  islets,  which  rendered  the  port  less  easy  of  access 
from  the  north ;  many  of  them  were  fortified. 

From  the  most  eastern  part  of  the  BruchMon  a  long  spit  of  land, 
called  Lochias,  projected  mr  out  into  the  sea  towards  the  Pharos, 
and  sheltered  the  harbour  of  Alexandreia  on  the  east.  On  tiie 
Lochias  were  the  palace  and  gardens  of  the  Ptolemies ;  the  ruins  of 
a  pier  still  existing  on  the  eastern  side  are  supposed  to  mark  the 
site  of  an  ancient  landing-place  belonging  to  the  palace.  The  extre- 
mity of  the  Lochias  was  occupied  by  a  fort  odled  Acro-Lochias 
.(now  the  PhariUon),  and  the  distance  between  this  point  and  the 
Pharos  was  not  more  than  1800  yards^  in  which  interval  were  several  of 
the  islets  above  mentioned,  so  that  the  entrance  to  tiie  port  on  the 
north  could  be  defended  by  booms  and  chains. 

Between  the  promontory  of  Lochias  and  tiie  Mole  was  the  Great 
Harbour,  which  was  lined  with  broad  granite  quays,  where  the 
largest  ships  could  load  and  discharge.  The  eastern  angle  of  the 
harbour,  between  the  Lochias  and  the  rock  of  Antirhodus,  formed 
the  dosed  or  roysl  porty  which  was  surrounded  on  the  lend  side 
with  the  royal  dockyards.  A  little  westward  frt>m  the  royal  dock- 
yards stood  the  Poseideion,  or  temple  of  Neptune,  in  which  mariners 
made  and  paid  their  vows.  It  projected  mto  the  sea;  its  northern 
part  was  called  the  Timonium,  and  in  this  part  Antony  shut  himself 
up  after  his  disgraceful  flight  from  Actium. 

West  of  the  Mole,  and  extending  along  the  fh>nt  of  the  Rhacdtis 
quarter,  was  the  harbour  of  Eunostos,  or  Safe  Return,  whidi  was 
entered  from  the  west,  and  was  connected  with  the  Great  Harbour  by 
two  openings  in  the  Mole  covered  with  drawbridges.  It  was  .con- 
nected also  with  the  Nile  at  Canopus  by  a  canal,  which  communi- 
cated by  a  short  branch  with  the  Lake  Mareotis,  and  crossing  the 
Rhacdtis  quarter  terminated  in  a  basin  or  wet  dock  that  opened  into 
this  harbour.  Subterranean  aqueducts  conveyed  the  water  of  the 
Nile  fr^m  this  canal  to  the  tanks  of  the  city,  which  were  so  numerous, 
says  a  Roman  writer  ('  De  Bello  Alexandrine,'  cap.  v.),  that  nearly  all 
Alexandreia  was  undermined.  These  tanks  or  cisterns  were  built 
under  ihe  houses,  and  were  of  large  size ;  many  of  tJiem  still  remain 
perfect^  and  some  of  them  are  still  used.  By  means  of  the  canal  just 
mentioned,  the  Nile^  and  the  canal  of  Arsinoe,  the  dty  of  Alexandreia 
was  connected  with  the  whole  of  the  Nile  Valley  and  the  Red  Sea. 
Both  ihe  harbours  of  Alexandreia  had  room  enough  for  large  fleets. 

The  dty  was  embeUished  by  the  Ptolemies  with  the  spoils  of  the 
andent  towns  of  Egypt,  and  for  several  centuries  continued  to  receive 
accessions  and  improvements.  It  is  described  by  andent  writers  as  a 
dty  of  surpassing  beauty.  At  one  time  it  was  the  rival  of  Rome  in 
size,  and  the  first  commercial  city  of  the  earth.  It  become,  what 
Tjre  had  been  before,  the  point  of  exchange  for  the  eastern  and 
western  worlds,  but  with  a  conmierce  more  widely  extended  after  the 
conquests  of  the  Macedonians  had  laid  open  the  eastern  world  to 
Greek  enterprise.  Diodorus,  who  vidted  Alexandreia  just  before  the 
downfall  of  the  empire  of  the  Ptolemies,  says,  that  the  register  showed 
a  population  of  more  than  800,000  free  dtisena.    In  B.O.  63  the 
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treanir;  raoaived  6250  tnJenti,  aboat  a  million  Bterlin^  aa  pott^uea 

A  coniidenble  put  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  dty  a  now  iiuToaiided 
b7  a  double  wall  Oaakod  with  lofty  towan  sod  pierced  by  Gtb  gate- 
rotrancea,  and  preHcnt^  generally  an  almost  ehapeless  raam  of  rubbish, 
in  which  are  seen  &aginenU  of  broken  oolumiu  and  capilala,  piecei  nf 
wall,  detema  half  choked  up  with  earth,  bits  of  pottery,  gl^,  and  all 
tiu  ngni  of  complete  desolation.  Some  of  the  moundi  are  covered 
with  the  Tillaa  and  gardene  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  modem 
Aleiandiia.    Of  the  obeliaka,  oommooty  called  Cleopatra'a  Needkii, 
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be  called  Diocletian's  Pillar :  i 


one  ■■  itill  standing ;  the  other  ia  lying  uosr  it  ou  the  groond.  Tho 
whole  height  of  ue  orect  obeliak,  including  the  pedestal  and  the 
three  steps  is  about  19  feet ;  Uie  obelisk  itself  is  73  feet  long,  and  has 
ft  diameter  at  the  base  of  T  feet  T  inches.  The  prostrate  obeljsk  which 
is  mutilated  and  not  quite  so  long  as  the  other  waa  presented  to 
England  bj  Mebemet  All ;  no  steps  hoWever  have  been  taken  for  its 
remavaL  These  two  obelisks,  which  are  of  red  granite,  were  brought 
by  one  of  the  Roman  emperors  from  Heliopolii,  and  set  up  in  front  of 
the  Cxaareum.  The  Ambs,  who  ascribe  to  Cleopatn  ail  tlta  greet 
worke  of  her  capital,  call  theee  obelisks  Meaalleh,  which  means  both 
■  a  packing-needle  '  and  '  an  obelisk  ; '  benoe  the  origin  of  the  common 
inappropriate  name.  The  ovals  of  Thothmes  IIL,  Kameaea  III,  and 
Osiris  IL,  are  inscribed  amnn^  other  hieroglyphica  upon  tham.  Near 
the  two  obelisks  is  part  of  a  tower  called  '  the  Tower  of  the  Komsns,' 
and  probably  it  uuiy  be  oorrectly  named. 

Near  the  centra,  of  the  indosure  etanda  the  mosque  of  St.  Aths- 
nssius,  ou  the  site  of  a  Cbrisliaa  church  erected  by  this  patriarch 
during  the  Itb  century.  In  this  mosque  the  French  disoovered 
the  beautiful  sarcophagus  of  Egyptian  breccia,  which  is  now  in  the 
Itritish  Museum.    The  cisterns  for  keeping  the  tlils  water  are  still  in 

fL  lat  part  preserved.  They  consist  ot  vaulted  chambers  supported 
y  columns,  which  form  arcadas  of  two  or  three  stories.  The  interior 
walla  are  covered  with  a  thick  red  plaster  that  ia  not  permeable  to 
water.  The  water  waa  reached  by  meona  of  steps  in  the  sides,  or 
through  an  opening  in  the  roof  for  a  bucket  and  rope.  At  the 
time  of  the  E^ench  occupation  of  Alezandna,  there  were  about  30S 
of  these  cisterua  known  to  exist,  and  many  more  are  doubtless  buried 
beneath  the  rubbish  :  tho  number  in  use  at  that  time  wna  20T. 

The  only  remarkable  monument  between  the  wall  and  the  lake  is 
Hie  column  commonly  called  Pompey's  Pillar.  It  Btonds  on  a  mound 
of  earth  about  40  feet  high,  which  contains  remains  of  former  con- 
stnictioDs.  The  shaft,  which  consists  of  a  single  piece  of  red  granite, 
is  73  feet  long,  29  feet  8  inches  in  circumferenoe,  and  weighs  at  least 
27S  tone  :  the  whole  height^  with  the  oapita],  which  is  in  bad  taste, 
and  the  base  and  pedeatal,  which  are  no  better,  is  9S  feet  S  inchea. 
According  to  a  Greek  inscription  on  the  plinth  of  the  base,  on  the 
west  side,  it  appms  to  have  been  erected  by  a  prefect  of  Egypt  in 
honour  of  the  emperor  Diocletian,  who  took  the  city  after  eight 
months'  siege,  s.d.  297.  The  foundation  of  this  pillar  has  evidently 
often  been  examined,  probably  with  the  hope  of  finding  tressuna  ; 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  this  disturbance  that  it  is  inolined  about 
BsYen  inches  to  the  south-weaL  Amidst  the  broken  materials  around 
its  base  is  seen  the  oectn  stvae  on  vhich  it  reata :  this  ia  a  piece  of 


it  The  common  name  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Greek 
word  i-ojiToliji,  '  conducting,'  applied  to  this  pillar  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  eerving  as  a  londniork.  Pompey  s  Pillar  stands  near  the 
aita  of  the  Serupeion  ;  according  to  Arab  tradition  it  was  one  of  the 
400  columns  that  formed  the  peristvle  of  that  celebrated  temple. 

About  2  J  miles  from  Pompey's  Pillar  ore  the  catacombs,  cut  in  a  small 
elevation  consisting  of  a  sandy  calcoreoo;  stone ;  and  in  the  calcareous 
rock  that  faces  (he  sea  ore  found  almost  countless  excavation^  in  the 
aides  of  which  niches  are  cut :  these  formed  part  of  the  Necropolis. 
The  most  spacious  of  Uiese  excavations,  all  of  which  communicated 
with  the  eea  by  a  narrow  passage, is  about  3330  yordssouth-west  from 
Pompey's  Pillar;  near  it  are  several  other  tombs  called  by  the  inap 
propriate  name  of  Claopatrs's  Baths.  In  the  interior  we  find  a  great 
number  of  chambers  andpaasages  cut  in  the  rock  in  such  a  style  of 
decoration  as  proves  their  Greek  origin. 

The  history  of  this  city  is  as  remarkable  as  its  monuments  once 
were.  Wo  can  here  only  indicate  its  great  epochs.  From  B.0. 323  to  rc. 
3D,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  it  was  the  residence  of 
the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt,  the  reeort  of  commeroe,  and  of  many  foreign 
nations,  especially  Jews ;  and  also  the  centre  of  the  scientific  knowledge 
of  that  day.  In  the  campaigns  of  Julius  Ciesar  at  Alexandreia,  B.C,  tS, 
the  place  sustained  much  damage. 

FromB.a.30  to  the  Arab  conquest  under  Omar,  A.D.  610,  Alexandreia 
as  still  a  flourishing  city  under  the  Roman  emperors,  and  afterwords 
sder  tha  Eaatem  empire.  Alexandreia  early  adopted  the  Christian 
iligion,  and  became  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  true  faith.  It  was 
also  the  theatre  on  which  the  Cbriatians  showed  their  most  determined 
hostility  to  all  the  works  of  Pagan  art  The  Christians  of  Alexandreia 
were  the  flrat  victims  of  the  persecuting  rescript  of  Diocletjan,  and 
suSered  terribly.  In  the  feuib  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Arians 
i  1th  century  the  streets  of  the  city  wore  often  deluged  with  blood, 
nany  of  its  finest  buildings  were  destroyed.  When  the  Arabs 
took  Alexandreia  the  Brucheion  waa  in  ruins,  and  nearly  deserted. 

In  U6D  the  Fatemite  khalifs  seized  on  Egypt,  and  built  New  Cairo, 
from  which  time  Alexandreia  declined  still  more,  and  sunk  to  the  rank 
of  a  secondary  Egyptian  city ;  the  discovery  of  the  route  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1197,  tended  still  further  to  diminish  the 
commercial  importance  of  Alexandreia,  which  at  that  period  had  a 
aulation  of  only  about  6000. 

,For  more  information  on  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Alexandreia, 

I  Diodorus,  lib.  xviL ;  Strabo, lib.  xviL  ;  D'Anville,.^;j|pf«;  Dacrip- 

1  lU  lEgypte,  and  the  plates,  voL  v. ;  Smith's  J>ittumarTl  of  GrtA 

and  Soman  Oeography;  SicQaidner'WiiiAiiaan.'a  Topvgrapii/ijfThe&a; 

Murray's.^andiool /or  Travdltrt  in  Egypl.) 

ALEXANDREIA,  sumamed  Troat,  from  it«  position  on  the  coast 

of  the  Troad,  opposite  the  Isle  of  Tenedoa,  was  founded  by  Antigonus, 

~~~  of  Alexander's  successors,  and  named  Antigoneia ;  but  tha  name 

afterwards  changed  by  Lysimochua,  king  of  Thrace,  who  improved 

town.    It  was  a  flouriahlng  place  under  the  Bomaa  empire.    In 
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Hadrian's  reign  an  aqueduct,  many  of  the  pien  of  which  still  remain, 
was  constructed  to  convey  water  to  the  city  from  Mount  Ida.  The 
ruins  cover  a  large  space ;  among  them  are  remains  of  Roman  baths. 
A  great  part  of  the  town  walls,  whidi  are  several  miles  in  circum- 
ference, is  still  standing.  The  site,  which  is  now  called  Eski  Stamboul, 
is  almost  deserted.  There  were  several  other  towns  named  Alexandreia. 
One  of  these,  Alexandreia  ad  /Mttm,  was  situated  on  the  east  shore 
of  the  Qulf  of  IssuB,  and  is  probaUy  identical  with  the  Myriandrus 
of  Xenophon.  The  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  seaport  town  of 
Iskenderun,  which  is  also  known  as  Alexandretta  and  Scanderoon. 

ALEXANDRETTA.    [Scakdeboon.] 

ALEXANDRIA,  called  Jtkenderiyeh  by  the  Arabs,  is  a  ciiy  and 
seaport  in  Lower  Egypt»  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
118  miles  N.W.  from  Cairo,  in  31"  18'  N.  Ut.,  29"  56'  52"  R  long., 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  Lake  Mareotis.  The  city  stands  partly 
on  what  was  anciently  the  Isle  of  Pharos^  but  chiefly  on  the  Mole  of 
ancient  Alexandreia  [AusxANDRSiAjt  which  has  been  much  increased 
in  width  from  dilapidation  and  the  filling  up  of  the  two  channels  that 
connected  the  eastern  and  western  harbours.  These  channels  served 
not  only  for  communication  between  the  harbours,  but  also  as  a  means 
of  cleansing  the  Qreat  Forty  the  sand  swept  into  which  by  the  north 
wind  was  carried  through  them  by  the  wash  of  the  sea.  The  accumu- 
lation of  sand,  and  the  decomposition  of  the  rocks,  have  widened  the 
Mole  into  an  isthmus,  and  the  Great  Port»  now  called  the  New  Port»  is 
in  many  places  shallow.  The  '  Isle  of  Pharos*  is  now  not  an  island, 
but  a  peninsula.  At  the  time  of  the  French  invasion  of  Egypt,  in 
1801,  the  Lake  Mareotis  was  diy ;  but  the  British  troops,  during  the 
siege  of  Alexandria,  by  cutting  a  passage  through  the  narrow  neck  of 
land  Uiat  separates  it  from  Lake  Aboukir,  let  in  the  sea,  and  restored 
the  bed  of  we  Mareotis  to  the  dominion  of  the  water.  The  immediate 
territory  of  Alexandria,  thus  limited  by  the  sea  and  the  lake,  extends 
from  the  tower  of  the  Arabs^  which  is  west  of  the  town,  to  Cape 
Aboukir  east  of  it.  The  whole  of  this  district  is  a  oontinuoua  chsan 
of  calcareous  rock  and  sand,  without  good  water,  and  «lmost  without 
v^;etation. 

The  Old  Port»  on  the  African  or  western  side  of  the  dtyi  is  the 
ancient  harbour  of  Eimoetos.  It  stretches  westward  from  the  town, 
about  6  miles  in  length,  to  Cape  Marabout  on  the  mainland,  with  a 
breadth  of  about  a  mile  and  a  hal£  There  are  three  passes  into  it 
between  a  series  of  rocks  from  Cape  Marabout  to  the  western 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Pharos ;  the  western  and  deepest  of 
these  is  half  a  nule  wide,  and  has  25  to  27  feet  of  water  in  its 
shallowest  places.  Ships  may  anchor  dose  to  the  town  in  from 
22  to  40  feet  of  water;  and  there  is  good  anchorage  in  deep  water  all 
along  the  stream.  The  port  is  sheltered  from  the  violent  northerly 
winds  by  the  high  coast  of  the  Island  of  Pharos.  The  New  or 
Asiatic  Harbour  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town.  It  also  has  a 
line  of  rocks  stretching  across  the  entrance.  It  is  very  shallow 
in  many  parts  for  the  reasons  given  above.  The  passage  into  the 
New  Port  is  about  a  cable's  length  east  of  the  Diamond  Rock,  which 
lies  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Pharos  tower  or  lighthouse ;  a  vessel 
steering  a  tittle  farthei>to  the  eastward  would  strike  upon  a  shoal  that 
stretches  westward  from  the  Pharillon,  or  little  Pharos,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  port  The  water  immediately  within  the  port,  south-west 
of  the  Pharos,  is  from  30  to  40  feet  deep,  but  the  spaoe  for  anchorage 
is  limited,  and  exposed  to  northerly  gales.  Ordinary  tides  rise  two 
feet;  but  during  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  the  rise  is  four  feet 
The  peninsula  of  Pharos  itself  consists  of  a  saline  arid  soil  and 
dazzlmg  white  calcareous  rock :  it  is  bordered  with  reefs,  especially 
on  the  west  side.  The  island  shows  many  traces  of  ancient  building. 
Not  only  the  quays  and  jetties  of  the  two  ports,  but  also  the  mosques, 
the  public  warehouses,  and  even  the  private  dwellings  are  in  a  great 
measure  formed  of  the  materials  of  old  Alexandreia.  The  town  has 
greatly  improved  under  the  government  of  Mehemet  Ali  and  his 
successors.  New  streets  and  squares  have  been  built^  which  give  the 
city  more  of  -a  European  than  an  Asiatic  appearance.  The  Turkish 
quarter,  however,  has  narrow  and  unpaved  streets,  full  of  dust  in  dry 
weather  and  of  mud  when  it  rains ;  the  houses,  both  internally  and 
externally,  present  no  great  attractions,  and  the  general  appearance  is 
dreary  and  monotonous.  The  Frank  quarter  has  several  good  streets 
and  a  handsome  square  on  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  on  the 
mounds  of  which,  and  along  the  ancient  canal  (restored  by  Mehemet 
AJi,  and  called  the  Mahmudiyeh  Canal)  there  are  several  villas  and 
gardens.  The  principal  buildings  and  institutions  comprise  the  new 
palace  of  the  pasha,  the  naval  arsenal,  a  ^[reat  number  of  mosques, 
the  fortifications,  the  naval  and  militaiy  hospitals,  the  custom-house, 
tribunal  of  commerce,  medical  college^  naval  school,  and  several  other 
educational  establishments.  The  moai|ue  of  the  Thousand  and  One 
Pillars  is  the  chief  icclesiastical  building.  The  population  is  stated 
to  have  been  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  only  8000  or  4000 ; 
at  the  time  of  the  French  evacuation  in  1801  it  was  only  about  7000  : 
at  present  it  is  said  to  amount  to  above  60,000,  including  about  8000 
troops  in  the  garrison  and  port 

Its  very  advantageous  position,  the  opening  of  the  Mahmudiyeh 
Canal,  which  joins  the  Nile  at  Atfeh,  and  the  establishment  of  an 
overland  route  to  India,  mainly  through  the  exertions  of  the  late 
Mr.  Waghom,  have  made  Alexandria  a  place  of  great  and  increasing 
commercial  importanca    It  is  the  principal,  indeed  it  may  be  said 


to  be  the  only,  port  of  Egypt^  for  the  bars  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Rosetta  and  Damietta  branches  of  the  Nile  have  caused  those  ports 
to  be  deserted  since  the  ancient  communication  between  Alexandria 
and  the  Nile  has  been  restored.  The  exports  are  composed  of 
Egyptian  products.  The  principal  items  are  raw  cotton,  rice,  wheats 
bf^ley,  beans,  linseed,  senna,  gums,  and  other  drugs;  indigo,  opium, 
ostridh  feathers,  dates,  soda,  Unen  doth,  cofiee  from  Arabia,  bees'-wax, 
ivory,  saltpetre,  sesam'e  and  other  seeds ;  hides,  natron,  mother-of- 
pearl,  potashes,  &a  The  imports  consist  principally  of  cotton  8tu£b, 
timber,  woollen  and  silk  goods,  iron,  hardware,  copper  and  tin  plates, 
jewellery,  machinery,  ammunition,  paper,  cutlery,  sa  Of  1852  vessels 
which  arrived  in  1842,  tiiere  were  164  in  ballast;  of  1447  departures 
in  the  same  year,  210  were  in  ballast  The  total  value  of  the  imports 
in  1842  was  2,470,866^,  of  the  exports  1,813,8251  The  trade  in  cotton 
and  com  is  very  important  The  heaviest  part  of  the  |nide  of 
Alexandria  is  with  Great  Britain,  Turkey,  Austria,  France,  Tuscany, 
Syria,'  and  the  Barbary  States.  The  intercourse  between  England 
and  India  is  carried  on  through  Alexandria.  Austrian,  Frenoh,  and 
EngUsh  steamers  frequent  its  port  Travellers  to  India  cross  over 
to  Suez,  whence  they  are  conveyed  to  Southern  Asia  in  the  powerful 
steam-ships  of  the  East  India  Company.  A  railroad  is  projected,  and, 
we  believe,  commenced  between  Alexandria  and  Suez.  In  the  battle 
of  Alexandria,  fought  between  the  French  and  EngUah,  March  21, 
1801,  Sir  R.  Abercrombie,  the  British  general,  was  mortally 
wounded. 

ALEXANDRIA,  a  town  and  port  of  entry  in  the  State  of  Virginia, 
in  North  America,  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  west  side  of  tiie 
Potomac,  in  88"  49'  N.  lat,  77"  4'  W.  long. ;  6  miles  S.S.W.  from  the 
city  of  Washington  :  population  8459  in  1840.  Ships  of  the  line  can 
ascend  the  river  as  far  as  Alexandria.  The  town  slopes  down  to  the 
river  with  the  streets  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  and  is  on  the 
whole  pretty  well  built  It  has  a  court-house,  two  banks,  marine  and 
fire  insurance  offices,  a  jail,  an  alms-house^  a  theatre,  market-house,  and 
ten  places  of  wordiip.  Good  wharfs  extend  along  the  river;  at  which 
the  largest  vessels  can  load  and  discharge.  The  chief  trade  is  in  flour,  ' 
wheat,  maize,  and  tobacco.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  termi- 
nates in  the  Potomac  at  Alexandria.  Before  1846  Alexandria  bdonged 
to  l^e  district  of  Columbia.    [Columbia,  District  of.] 

ALFORD.    rLnrooLirsHiBE.] 

ALFORT.    [Skiitb,  DspABTionfT  of.] 

ALFRETON,  Derbyshire,  a  market  town  in  the  hundred  of 
Scarsdale,  is  situated  in  58"  6'  N.  hit,  1"  23'  W.  long;  14  miles 
N.N.R  from  Derby,  and  140  miles  N.N.W.  from  London,  by  road. 
East  Wingfield  Station  of  the  Midland  Railway,  which  is  148  miles 
from  London  by  the  North-Westem  and  Midland  Railways,  is  2 J  miles 
from  Alfreton :  the  population  of  the  entire  parish  in  1851  was 
8826.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  ardhdeaoonry  of  Derby,  and 
diocese  of  Lichfield. 

The  houses  of  Alfreton  are  irregularly  built^  and  some  of  them 
are  very  old ;  the  church,  a  rude  ancient  structure  in  the  perpendicular 
style,  has  an  embattled  tower  with  pinnacles.  The  large  east  window 
has  been  restored  within  the  last  few  years.  There  are  places  of 
worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists.  A  large  National 
school  of  reoent  erection  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  town. 
There  is  a  savings  bank.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  stockings  and  brown  earthenware ;  or  in  the  neigh- 
bouring collieries.  At  Riddings,  within  a  short  distance  of  Alfreton, 
are  some  considerable  iron-works.  At  Swanwick,  a  hamlet  in  the 
parish,  is  a  Free  school  for  educating  twelve  boys  and  eight  girls  of 
Swanwick  -and  Greenhill  Lane,  endowed  in  1740  by  a  Mrs.  Turner. 
There  is  a  weekly  market  on  Friday,  chiefly  for  grain ;  several  fSsdrs 
are  held,  one  in  July  being  a  very  laige  cattle  fair.  A  county  court 
is  held  in  the  town. 

ALGARTE,  a  province  of  Portugal,  situated  between  86"  57'  and 
87"  85'  N.  kt,  7"  15'  and  9"  W.  long.  The  greatest  length  K  to  W. 
ii  85  miles ;  the  width  varies  from  15  to  80  miles.  It  is  bounded  N. 
by  the  Serra  de  Monchique  and  Serra  de  Caldeirao,  E.  by  the  river 
Ouadiana,  W.  and  S.  by  Uie  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  area  is  21409Bquare 
miles :  the  population  In  1841  was  180,829.  It  is  entirely  comprised 
in  one  district,  Faro,  which  includes  6  oomarcas,  or  ju^daiy 
divisions,  15  conoelhos,  or  communal  divisions,  and  62  parishes. 

Swrface, — The  lofty  ridges  of  the  Sena  de  Caldeirilo  and  Serra  de 
Monchique  extend  from  east  to  west  across  the  province.  These 
ridges  are  the  western  continuation  of  the  Sierra  Morsna  of  Spain, 
interrupted  by  the  bed  of  the  Quadian&  The  Serra  de  Caldeirao 
forms  a  group  of  mountains  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  province, 
leaving  only  from  five  to  ten  miles  of  level  land  next  the  sea.  Monte 
Figo  rises  to  the  height  of  2124  feet  The  Serra  de  Monchique  is 
loftier  than  the  mountains  of  Caldeirao,  the  sunmiit  called  Fioota 
rising  to  the  height  of  8900  feet»  and  the  Foya  de  Monchique  to 
4050  feet  From  these  summits  an  ofiaet  ezteJads  in  a  south-west 
direction  to  Cape  St-Yincent)  filling  up  with  hills  nearly  the  whole 
o£  the  south-western  angle  of  the  province.  The  promontory  of  Capo 
St-Vincent  is  composed  of  gray  limestone  rooks,  and  the  country 
inland  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  has  an  aspect  of  the  wildest 
desolation.  A  monastery  stands  at  the  extremity  of  the  Cape,  on 
the  veige  of  a  tremendous  precipice.  Round  that  summit  the  winds 
howl  almost  incessantly,  and  the  sea  is  for  ever  raging  at  its  base. 
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The  coast  is  here  uniformly  lofty  and  steep.  A  few  steps  below  the 
monastery  is  the  Chair  of  St,  Vincent^  a  seat  formed  by  Nature,  and 
an  object  of  veneration  to  the  Portuguese  sailors,  from  the  belief  of 
its  having  been  occupied  by  the  saint  himself.  In  the  central  part 
of  Algarve  the  level  land  next  the  sea  is  of  greater  width  than  in  the 
eastern  part.  The  Guadiana  flows  about  85  miles  along  the  eastern 
boundary.  The  river  is  wide,  but  shallow,  and  is  navigated  by  flat- 
bottomed  vessels  as  high  as  Mertola  in  Alemteja  The  other  rivers 
have  a  short  course  to  die  sea  or  the  Guadiana  :  the  longest  are  the 
Rio  Yalfermosa,  which  falls  into  the  sea  at  Faro,  the  Portimao  which 
rises  high  up  in  the  Serra  de  Monchique,  and  enters  the  sea  below 
Villanova  de  Portimfio,  and  the  Rio  Doleite,  an  affluent  of  the 
Guadiana. 

Climale  and  Productiont. — The  climate  is  hot  in  summer,  but  is 
iefreshed  by  sea-breezes  from  the  west  and  south.  In  winter  it  is 
defended  from  the  northern  winds  by  its  lofty  mountain-boundary. 
The  climate  is  generally  very  agreeable  and  very  healthful  It  has 
little  pasturage,  and  produces  little  grain.  The  mountains  afford 
nourishment  for  a  few  flocks  of  goats.  The  forest-trees  are  mostly 
cork-trees,  eveigreen  oaks,  and  chestnut-trees.  The  plains  and 
valleys  fiimish  abundance  of  fruits,  especially  oranges,  lemons,  figs, 
grapes,  pomegranates,  and  dates.  The  olives  are  ihferior  to  those 
of  Alemtejo.  Dried  fruits,  wine,  and  fish  are  exported.  The 
inhabitants  are  generally  occupied  either  in  cultivation  of  the  soil 
and  preparation  of  its  products,  or  in  the  fisheries  on  the  coast,  which 
are  the  most  productive  of  Portugal  There  are  no  manufactures 
deserving  of  mention. 

Towni. — Faro  is  the  principal  town,  giving  name  to  the  district 
It  is  situated  in  87*"  N.  lat,  7*  51'  W.  long.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Yalfermosa.  It  is  well  built,  and  surrounded  with  walls  said  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Moors.  It  has  a  large  square.  The  town  is  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  suffragan  of  the  arohbishop  of  Evora,  and  contains  a 
cathedral,  a  parish  church,  a  coU^e,  three  hospitals,  and  a  custom- 
house. The  harbour,  defended  by  a  fort,  is  small,  and  not  very 
commodious ;  but  the  road,  formed  by  three  small  islands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  has  safe  and  convenient  anchorage.  The  exports 
are  mostly  oranges,  dried  fruits,  cork,  and  anchovies,  sent  to  England. 
The  fishery  hero  is  very  active  and  prosperous  :  population  of  the 
town,  8440.  Cattro  MarmOf  near  the  mouth  of  the  Guadiana,  has  a 
population  of  2250  engaged  in  fishing,  and  in  the  numufacturo  of  salt 
from  sea-water.  Lagoe,  45  miles  W.K.W.  from  Faro,  is  a  seaport 
town.  The  houses  aro  mostly  of  one  story  only,  and  the  harbour  is 
indifferent,  and  only  admits  small  vessels.  It  is  safe  only  when  the 
wind  is  frt>m  the  north  round  to  the  west,  being  then^heltered  by  the 
Serra  de  Monchique  and  Cape  St-Yincent.  The  bay  affords  anchor- 
age for  a  fleet  when  those  winds  prevail.  The  town  contains  throe 
lurches,  and  has  an  aqueduct,  which  supplies  several  fountains. 
The  territory  is  productive  in  fruit,  which  is  mostly  exported  to 
Holland,  and  the  fishery  is  active :  population,  about  7000.  Sagrtt, 
a  small  fortified  town,  4  miles  S.R  from  Cape  St-Yincent,  stands  on 
a  peninsula :  the  population  is  onlv  300  or  400.  The  bay  of  Sagres 
has  considerable  deptii  of  water,  ana  affords  good  shelter ;  and  traces 
remain  of  the  old  harbour,  which  might  be  restored  at  no  great 
expense.  The  castle  of  Sagres  stands  on  a  headland  which  projects 
boldly  into  the  Atlantic,*  where  the  cliffs  aro  precipitous  on  aU  sides, 
and  ^e  battlements  and  old  towers  almost  overhang  the  ceaseless 
breakers.  The  masses  of  rock  on  which  the  castle  stands  aro  in  many 
places  quite  hollow,  and  the  sea  makes  a  loud  noise  as  it  rushes 
through  the  subterranean  channel  The  castle  is  a  fortress  imder  a  com- 
mandant Sagres  was  founded  by  the  Infante  Dom  Enmque  in  1416,  and 
he  redded  there  almost  continually  while  his  expeditions  were  fitting 
out  to  make  discoveries  and  settlements  on  the  western  coasts  of  Africa. 
Sihea,  32  miles  K.W.  from  Faro,  stands  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river 
Portimfio.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  Portugal,  is  walled, 
and  contains  a  handsome  parish  church  :  population,  about  2000.  It 
was  the  capital  of  Algarve  under  the  Moors,  and  was  then  a  fortified 
and  populous  city.  Tavira,  25  miles  N.E.  from  Faro,  a  town  and 
seaport^  stands  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Seco,  which  is  here  crossed  by 
a  stone  bridge.  The  streets  are  regular,  and  the  squares  ornamented 
with  fountains.  There  are  two  parish  churches,  and  a  handsome 
mansion  for  the  governor-general,  who  resides  here.  The  river  is 
navigable  a  short  distance  for  boats,  and  there  is  a  very  active  sea- 
fishery  :  population  of  the  town,  9000.  VUlanova  de  Portirn^  12 
miles  S.  w.  m>m  Silves,  and  35  miles  W.N.W.  from  Faro,  stands  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Portimfto,  which  forms  perhaps 
the  best  harbour  on  the  coast  of  Algarve.  The  town  is  well  built, 
and  contains  a  population  of  about  8000,  who  are  mostly  employed 
in  fishing. 

When  Silves,  then  the  capital  of  Algarve,  was  conquered  from  the 
Hoore  in  1189  by  Sancho  I.,  king  of  Portugal,  he  assumed  the  addi- 
tional title  of  Ejng  of  Algarve.  The  conquest  of  Algarve,  however, 
was  not  completed  till  the  reign  of  Alfonso  III.,  who  was  proclaimed 
king  in  1248,  and  died  in  1279.  The  kingdom  of  Algarve  was  after- 
wards extended  so  as  to  include  part  of  Andalucia,  and  also  the 
conquered  countries  and  settlements  in  Africa,  and  then  it  was  styled 
'  The  Kingdom  of  the  Algarves,'  or  '  Algarve  on  this  side  the  Sea,' 
and 'Algarve  beyond  the  Sea.'  The  province  is' still  occasionally 
styled  a  Kingdom  by  Portuguese  authorities. 


ALGECIRAS,  or  ALJEZIREH,  'the  Island,'  is  the  Arabic  name 
of  the  ancient  Mesopotamia.    [Mbbopotahu.] 

ALGECIRAS.    [Sbyilla.] 

ALGERIE,  L'  (Algeria  in  English),  is  the  name  given  by  the 
French  to  their  newly-acquired  possessions  in  KotH^em  Africa, 
which  comprise  the  whole  state  formerly  known  as  the  Regency 
of  Algiers.  The  country  is  boimded  R  by  the  Regency  of 
Tunis,  W.  by  the  empire  of  Marocco,  S.  by  the  Great  Desert, 
and  N.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Its  greatest  length  from  the 
river  Zayne  on  the  Tunis  frontier  to  Twunt  on  the  western 
frontier,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Trara,  40  nules  £.  of 
the  Mulloiah  river,  is  about  600  miles;  its  breadth  varies  from 
100  to  300  miles,  being  greatest  under  the  meridians  of  Algiers 
and  Constantina,  and  narrowest  in  the  west  under  the  meridians  of 
Oran  and  Tlemsen.  But  in  fact  the  extrome  southern  limits  of  the 
territory  of  Algiers  have  never  been  accurately  defined.  Many  tribes 
live  scattered  about  the  country,  who  either  have  always  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  successive  rulers  of  the  coast  and  capital,  or  whose 
subjection  is  merely  nominal,  and  confined  to  the  payment  of  an 
annual  tribute.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  the 
population  of  the  whole  country,  but,  judging  by  approximation,  it 
cannot  be  less  than  2,000,000;  perhaps  it  may  ascend  to  nearly 
3,000,000. 

The  high-land  of  the  Atlas  runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
Regency,  and  its  various  ridges,  terraces,  and  valleys  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  its  surface.  Until  of  late  years  it  was  generally 
assumed  that  the  Atlas  formed  two  continuous  ridges  west  to  east, 
which  were  called  the  Great  Atlas,  and  the  Little  or  Maritime  Atlas. 
But  this  was  a  superficial  and  inaccurate  notion.  There  is  no  interior 
ridge  answering  to  the  idea  of  a  Great  Atlas.  The  real  Great  Atlas, 
Jebel  Tedla,  is  in  Marocco,  and  runs  south  to  north,  east  of  the  capital 
of  that  old  empire.  The  surface  of  the  interior  of  Algeria  is  a  table- 
land running  west  to  east,  rising  abruptly  from  the  maritime  plains, 
and  sloping  gently  southward  into  the  desert.  This  table-land  varies 
greatly  in  breadth,  and  it  has  an  average  height  of  3000  feet  above  Uie 
sea.  It  is  interspersed  with  knoUs,  or  insulated  summits,  generally 
rounded  at  the  top,  and  none  of  which  attains  the  limit  of  perpetual 
snow.  It  is  also  deeply  intersected  by  valleys  and  ravines  formed  by 
the  running  waters,  most  of  which  flow  from  south  to  north  into  the 
Mediterranean,  whilst  others  flow  southward,  and  are  lost  in  the 
sands  of  the  desert.  The  water^ed  between  these  divides  the  country 
into  two  unequal  parts,  the  northern  and  smaller  being  called  the  Telj^ 
or  arable  land,  and  the  southern  the  Algerine  Sahara,  or  the  Coimtry 
of  Dates,  which  is  not  a  desert,  but  merges  farther  south  into  the  real 
Sahara,  or  Great  Desert 

The  Little  or  Maritime  Atlas,  which  rises  from  the  Metidja  plain, 
south  of  Algiers,  is  a  buttress  of  the  great  table-land,  of  whicji  Mount 
Jurjura,  east  of  Algiers,  is  an  abutment  In  the  west  there  is  a  high 
summit  called  Wannashriz.  The  height  of  the  Little  Atlaa^  between 
Blidah  and  Medeyah,  is  from  8000  feet  to  4500  feet 

The  principal  river  of  Algeria  is  the  Shellif,  which  has  its  sources 
within  the  borders  of  the  Algerian  Sahara,  south  of  the  Waimashrix 
Mountains ;  it  flows  N.R  into  Titteri,  and  after  receiving  the  Midro, 
whidi  comes  from  the  southernmost  Atlas,  forms  the  Titteri  Gawle 
or  Lake,  and  then  runs  north  until  it  meets  the  little  Atlas  ridge 
not  far  from  Medeyah;  its  current  then  turns  abruptly  westward 
through  the  province  of  Mascara,  and  after  a  course  of  nearly  300 
mUes  enters  the  sea  below  Cape  Ivy,  or  Jebel  Dis.  During  the  rainy 
season  it  overflows  a  great  tract  of  country,  so  as  to  interrupt  the 
communication  by  land  between  Algiers  and  Oran.  The  other  rivers 
aro  the  Isser,  to  the  east  of  Algiers ;  the  Zowah,  or  river  of  Bujeiah ; 
the  Wad-el-Kebeer,  Ampeaga  of  the  ancients,  which  flows  into  the  sea 
north  of  Constantina ;  the  Seiboos,  or  river  of  Bona ;  the  Sig,  and  the 
Taiha  in  the  province  of  Oran.  South  of  the  Atlas  is  ^e  Wad-ad- 
Jedee,  or  River  of  the  Kid,  a  considerable  stream  which  runs  from 
west  to  east  for  nearly  200  miles,  and  after  watering  and  fertilising  the 
country  called  Zaab,  and  receiving  a  number  of  minor  streams  from 
the  central  table-land,  loses  itsdf  in  the  Melgigg,  a  marsh  on  the 
borders  of  the  Desert.  There  is  another  marsh  of  great  extent  on  the 
south-western  borders  of  Constantina  called  the  Shott  "  It  is  a  large 
plain  or  valley  between  two  chains  of  mountains,  which,  according  to 
the  seasons  of  the  year,  is  either  covered  with  salt  or  overflowed  with 
water.  Several  parts  of  the  Shott  consist  of  a  light  oozy  soil,  which, 
after  sudden  rains  or  the  overflowing  of  the  adjacent  rivers,  forms 
quicksands,  to  the  great  danger  of  ^e  unwaiy  traveller."  (Shaw's 
*  Travels  in  Barbary.')  Several  small  streams  from  the  north,  and  a 
considerable  one  from  the  south,  called  Mailah  or  Shayer,  which  has 
its  souroe  in  the  Mount  Zekkar,  and  is  said  to  be  salt,  lose  themselves 
in  the  Shott  , 

The  climate  of  the  country  north  of  the  Atlas  is  generally  healthy 
and  temperate,  but  when  the  khamsin,  or  south-wind,  blows,  the  thei^ 
mometer  rises  to  100**  of  Fahrenheit,  and  even  more ;  this,  however, 
lasts  only  from  two  to  five  days.  This  wind  is  dry,  and  although 
depressing,  is  not  otherwise  unhealthy.  It  carries  along  with  it  a 
quantity  of  extremely  fine  sand,  which  penetrates  into  the  houses  and 
through  every  crevice.  From  April  to  September  the  prevailing  winds 
are  from  the  east,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  they  are  mostly  from  the 
west    The  heavy  rains  are  in  November  and  December ;  the  months 
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of  January  and  February  are  generally  yery  fine.  In  April  tiie  fields 
are  clothed  in  their  brightest  yerdure.  From  July  to  September 
the  surface  of  the  country  is  burnt  by  the  rays  of  the  sun;  the 
oleander  alone  remains  green.  Near  the  coast  howerer  the  sea-breeze 
cools  the  air  during  the  day,  and  heavy  duws  fall  at  night.  The 
atmosphere  is  very  pure  and  bright,  but  is  considered  unfavourable  to 
p^sons  whose  sight  is  weak.  Ophthalmia  is  a  common  disease,  as  well 
as  cutaneous  disorders,  and  even  elephantiasis,  owing  principally  to  the 
want  of  cleanliness  in  the  country  people.  No  bad  fevers  or  other 
endemic  diseases  are  prevalent. 

The  fertility  for  which  this  coimtry  was  renowned  in  ancient  times 
still  continues :  in  the  valleys  that  are  watered  by  streams,  vegetation 
is  extremely  luxuriant.  The  mould  is  of  a  very  dark  colour ;  in  some 
places  it  is  reddish,  and  impregnated  with  nitre  or  salt,  but  generally 
the  soil  is  much  lees  eandy  than  in  Tunis  or  Marocco.  The  country 
Is  also  more  hilly,  the  spnngs  are  more  frequent,  and  the  dews  more 
abundant  than  in  the  acyoining  states.  The  hills  are  oovered  with 
fruit-trees  of  every  kind,  and  the  fruit  is  generally  exquisite.  The 
olive,  the  vine,  the  fig,  and  orange  trees  abound.  A  species  of  the 
lotus  is  found  here,  the  fruit  of  which  is  eaten.  The  palm  is  indige- 
nous, but  the  dates  come  from  the  south  side  of  the  Atlas.  Few 
timber-trees  are  to  be  seen  except  elms  and  a  species  of  oak,  the 
Qiterctu  ballcia,  which  bears  a  very  nutritive  kind  of  acorn.  The 
mountains  near  Bujeiah  used  to  supply  the  ship-biuldere  of  Algiers  with 
timber.  There  are  many  species  of  the  cypress  and  chestnut-trees. 
There  are  also  veiy  extensive  plantations  of  nesari  or  white  roses ; 
these  flowers  are  much  larger  than  those  of  Europe,  and  yield  the 
esfenoe  known  by  the  name  of  attar  of  roses.  The  sugar-cane  grows 
in  this  country ;  a  species  of  it  called  Soleyman  rises  to  a  great  height, 
and  gives  more  sugar  than  any  other  species  known.  Some  cotton  is 
produced.  The  Indigofera  gloMca  thrives  also.  The  grains  sown  are 
wheat,  barley,  Indian  com,  millet,  dourra,  and  also  rice. 

The  cows  of  Barbary  are  small,  give  but  little  milk,  and  generally 
lose  it  altogether  with  the  loss  of  the  calf.  Algiers  and  Marocco  are 
the  original  oountries.of  the  Merino  sheep.  Goats  are  very  numerous, 
and  supply  the  people  with  milk.  Horses  are  proverbially  excellent ; 
the  asses  are  uncommonly  fine  and  much  used  for  riding ;  the  country 
people  eat  the  flesh  of  the  yotmg  ones.  The  mules  are  excellent 
The  camel  is  considered  superior  to  that  of  Asia,  and  good  cheese  is 
made  of  its  milk.  The  interior  of  the  country  abounds  with  wild 
boars,  porcupines,  antelopes,  and  all  sorts  of  game.  In  the  fastnesses 
of  the  Atlas  are  panthers  and  leopards,  but  no  tigers ;  the  lion  still 
maintains  the  character  of  its  Numidian  progenitor  for  superior 
strength,  fierceness,  and  also,  at  least  according  to  Arab  report,  for 
its  occasional  forbeiutmce  and  generosity.  In  the  desert  of  Angad,  on 
the  borders  of  Marocco,  are  laurge  flocks  of  ostriches.  The  country  is 
infested  by  various  venomous  reptiles  and  insects,  especially  ecorpions 
of  large  size,  whose  bite  is  dangerous.  There  are  also  serpents  of  the 
boa  kind.  Locusts  pay  occasional  visits,  destroying  the  harvest  of 
whole  districts  in  a  few  days ;  the  tribes  south  of  the  Atlas  eat  them. 
The  mineral  wealth  of  the  country,  as  far  as  known,  consists  of  copper, 
iron,  lead,  silver,  gypsum,  limestone,  and  marbl&  The  copper-mmes 
have  been  worked  by  the  French  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  races  that  inhabit  the  territory  of  Algiers  may  be  reckoned 
seven  in  number :  Berbers  or  Kabyles,  Arabs,  Moors,  Turks,  Kooloolis, 
Jews,  and  negroes  from  Soudan.  One  half  of  the  whole  population 
consists  of  Elabyles,  the  aborigines  of  the  land.  Although  somewhat 
mixed  with  the  various  nations  that  have  successively  conquered  the 
country,  they  still  retain  much  of  their  Numidian  character  and 
habits.  The  name  of  Berbers  is  of  uncertain  origin,  and  they  them- 
selves are  unacquainted  with  it;  they  call  themselves  Masigh  or 
Amazirgh,  which  name  was  known  to  the  old  geographers  and 
historians.  Ammianus  Maroellinua  calls  the  island  on  which  the 
lighthouse  of  Algiers  is  built,  'Insula  Masucana.'  The  oldest  Arabian 
writers  call  tiie  town  of  Algiers  '  Jesira  Beni  Marighanan '  (the  Island 
-of  the  Sons  of  Ifasigh.)  The  Mazigh  race  is  believed  to  have  extended 
«t  one  time  all  over  North  Africa,  firom  the  borders  of  Egypt  to  the 
Canary  Islands :  they  spoke  one  common  language,  of  which  the 
Showuh  and  the  Shillah  of  the  Berbers  are  dialects,  as  well  as  the 
lartgnage  of  the  Ghianchos  of  the  Canary  Islands,  and  probably  also 
the  language  spoken  by  the  Tuaricks  of  the  Great  Desert  The 
Moors  called  the  Berbeirs  '  Kabyles,'  from  Kabileah,'  i,  e.  Clan,  but 
they  often  give  this  appellation  indiflierently  to  the  tribes  of  the 
interior,  whether  Berbers  or  Arabs,  although  two  very  distinct  people, 
because  both  are  liring  in  clans.  The  Kabyles  inhabit  the  high-lands, 
especially  along  the  Little  Atlas  chain,  wlule  the  Arabs  occupy  the 
iatermediate  plains.  The  principal  stronghold  of  the  Kabyles  is  in 
the  high-lands  east  of  Algiers,  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
which  extends  in  length  nearly  200  miles,  from  Dellys  to  Bona, 
and  which  the  Frenm  call  the  Kabylia.  The  clans  of  the  former 
aasume  before  their  names  the  Arabic  prefix  Beni,  as  Beni-Sala, 
whilst  many  of  the  Arab  tribes,  scattered  about  the  country  of 
Algiers,  use  that  of  Welled,  which  means  the  same,  such  as  Welled- 
Helfa  (the  Children  of  Helfa).  The  Kabyles  live  in  villages  called 
dathkrahst  consisting  chiefly  of  huts  which  they  call  gwrbitf  made  of 
mud  and  loose  stones,  oovered  with  the  branches  of  the  palm-tree, 
and  thatched  with  turf  or  straw.  The  Arabs  generally  live  under 
tents,  in  camps,  which  are  called  dvwar.    The  Kabyles  who  live  on 


the  Little  Atlas  and  near  the  coast,  understand  Arabic,  but  the  tribes 
farther  removed  in  the  interior  know  no  language  but  their  own.  More 
advanced  in  agriculture  than  the  Arabs  or  Moors,  they  understand  the 
method  of  irrigation:  "We  have  seen,"  says  Captain  Rozet,  **  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bledah,  orchards  and  fields  as  neatly  arranged  and 
as  oarefuUy  cultivated  as  those  of  France.  The  Elabyles  work  the 
mines  of  tibeir  mountains,  and  extract  iron,  copper,  and  lead ;  it  is 
said,  even  gold  and  silver ;  their  arms  are  frequently  decorated  with 
silver  plates  very  well  wrought,  and  they  make  a  spurious  coin  of 
silvered  copper.  They  make  guns,  ploughs,  and  many  coarse  utensils, 
whidi  they  sell  to  the  Arabs  and  Moors ;  know  how  to  temper  steel, 
and  make  also  sabres  and  knives  of  a  tolerable  quality.  They  manu- 
facture gunpowder  for  their  own  use,  and  much  better  than  that 
which  is  made  at  Algiers,  but  they  never  sell  any  of  it  The  Kabyles 
are  very  eager  after  European  guns ;  they  offered  me  as  much  as  the 
value  of  200  francs  for  mine.  Their  women  weave  common  woollen 
and  linen  stuffs  for  the  use  of  the  family.  They  do  not  bake  bread, 
but  they  crush  the  grain  between  two  stones,  make  a  paste  of  the 
flour  with  water,  and  bake  it  under  the  ashes,  or  fry  it  with  oiL  The 
olive  is  their  chief  produce,  but  the  oil  they  make  is  very  sour,  probably 
because  they  allow  the  fruit  to  ferment  before  they  press  it  They 
carry  great  quantities  of  it  in  skins  to  the  Algiers  market  They 
make  a  kind  of  soap  with  oil  and  soda.  The  Kabyles  grow  peara, 
apples,  wrioots,  peaches,  and  grapes,  in  all  the  chain  of  the  Little 
Atlas.  They  gather  a  great  quantity  of  honey  and  wax,  which  they 
bring  to  Algiers;  with  poultry,  dates  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlas, 
lion  and  panther  skins,  and  monkeys.  The  tribes  who  live  on  the 
borders  of  the  plain,  or  in  the  great  valleys,  have  cattle,  and  flocks 
of  sheep  and  goats.  They  have  no  camels,  this  animal  not  being 
suited  to  mountainous  regions,  but  they  have  excellent  asses  and 
mules  which  they  never  seU.  They  fight  on  foot,  whilst  the  Arabs 
are  chiefly  horsemen.  The  Kabyles  are  a  middle-sized  race,  of  spare 
habit  of  body,  but  robust  and  well  made,  and  even  elegant  in  tneir 
forms.  Their  complexion  is  generally  dark,  but  seldom  swarthy. 
Their  heads  are  more  round,  and  their  features  shorter  than  those  of 
the  Arabs ;  they  have  not  the  fine  aquiline  noses  so  common  among 
the  latter;  the  expression  of  their  countenance  is  intelligent,  but 
somewhat  sinister  and  ferocious.  The  furniture  of  their  huts  is  very 
simple:  a  few  sheep-skins  or  mats,  spread  on  the  ground  or  on  a 
wooden  platform  in  a  comer,  serve  them  as  beds;  their  hyketf  which 
resemble  in  shape  the  plaid  of  the  highlanders,  and  their  boomooteif 
or  cloaks  with  hoods,  which  constitute  their  dress  by  day,  serve  them 
as  blankets  at  night ;  a  few  baskets,  earthen  dishes,  pots,  and  jars,  for 
their  milk  and  honey;  they  keep  their  grain  and  fruit  in  large  vats 
made  of  clay  baked  in  the  sun,  or  bury  them  in  holes  under  ground. 
In  almost  every  hut  of  the  Beni-Sala  we  found  a  Koran,  which  the 
inhabitants  had  left  on  running  away.  The  women  wear  the  hyke 
like  the  men,  with  a  dose  short^leeved  tunic  underneath ;  they  do 
not  veil  their  faces  like  those  of  the  Arabs  and  Moors ;  they  let  their 
hair  fall  on  their  shoulders ;  they  wear  large  earrings,  paint  Uieir  arms 
and  legs  in  various  devices,  and  their  nails  and  the  palms  of  their  hands 
with  heim^,  or  v^etable  red."  The  short  account  of  the  Berbers  of 
Marocco,  and  th^r  appearance  and  language,  given  by  Lieutenant 
Washington  in  his  'Geographical  Notice'  of  that  empire,  inserted  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  '  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of 
London,'  agrees  with  most  of  the  above  particulars  of  the  Kabyles  of 
Algiers,  and  serves  to  strengthen  the  supposition  that  they  are  all  of  a 
kindred  race.  Each  tribe  of  the  Kabyles  has  a  aheik,  or  chief,  like 
those  of  the  Arabs ;  there  are  also  families  of  rank  among  them. 
Each  tribe  has  its  Marabut,  who  is  a  sort  of  oracle ;  these  men  are 
considered  holy,  and  are  allowed  every  liberty.  They  accompany  the 
tribes  to  war,  and  exerdae  great  influence  over  them.  The  Kabyles, 
especially  those  remote  from  Algiers,  never  submitted  to  either  Aruu. 
or  Turks ;  they  paid  no  regular  tribute,  but  the  Dey  used  to  send  parties 
of  janizaries  to  seize  their  cattle,  or  kidnap  several  heads  of  famihes,  for 
whom  he  made  them  pay  a  heavy  ransom.  The  Kabyles  in  their  moun- 
tains are  inhospitable,  and  different  in  this  respect  from  the  Arabs :  they 
are  capricious  and  faithless,  like  their  Numidian  ancestors,  very  cruel 
to  their  enemies,  and  aeem  to  delight  in  tormenting  their  unfortunate 
prisoners,  whom  even  the  women  have  been  known  ta  join  in  torturing. 
They  are  Mohammedans,  at  least  nominally,  and  practise  circumcision, 
but  never  frequent  the  mosques  of  the  Moors.  Those  who  live  at,  or 
come  to,  Algiers  have  a  separate  place  of  meeting  for  themselves. 

The  Arabs  who  encamp  in  the  plains  are  known  also  by  the  name 
of  Beduins,  and  indeed  the  latter  appellation  is  often  given  indis- 
criminately to  the  Kabyles  also  bv  the  people  of  the  towns  on  the 
coast  These  Arab  tribes  are  the  remains  of  the  various  great 
immigrations  of  their  countrymen  from  the  east,  and  have  kept 
themselves  distinct  from  the  other  races  around  them.  They  resemble 
in  their  appearance  and  habit  their  Asiatic  ancestors,  of  whom  they 
boast  They 'often  move  their  camps  in  quest  of  water,  or  fresh 
pasture  for  tiieir  flocks.  They  speak  the  Koreiah,  or  eastern  Arabic, 
with  more  or  less  purity,  are  strictly  observant  of  the  Koran,  and  are 
governed  by  their  elders  or  sheiks.  Some  of  the  Arabs  are  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  and  have  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns,  but 
they  are  very  careless  in  their  agriculture,  and  will,  when  diasatisfled, 
abaiidon  their  huts,  and  remove  to  another  district  The  Arabs  are 
strict  in  their  conjugal  duties,  and  differ  in  this  from  the  Kabyles, 
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among  whom  the  marriage  bond  ib  held  verylooee.  In  their  predatory 
habits,  their  frugal  diet,  their  fondness  for  music  and  story-tellers,  the 
Arabs  resemble  the  rest  of  their  brethren  scattered  over  Asia  and 
Africa.    The  women  are  generally  spare,  swarthy,  and  ill-favoured. 

The  name  of  Moors  has  been  used  in  Europe  in  a  general  sense, 
meaning  the  African  Arabs ;  but  the  present  Moors  of  Barbary  are 
become  a  people  distinct  from  the  original  Arabian  conquerors,  as 
well  as  from  the  actual  nomade  Arabs,  who  live  in  the  interior  of  the 
country.  The  Moors  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  the 
towns  and  the  districts  immediately  around,  but  their  numbers  are 
much  diminished  since  the  French  conquest.  They  are  a  very  mixed 
race,  sprung  from  the  various  nations  who  have  successively  occupied 
the  country ;  the  Arabian  stock,  however,  which  was  engrafted  on  the 
population  existing  at  the  time  of  the  Mussulman  conquest,*  may  be 
supposed  to  predominate.  Their  number  was  much  swelled  by  the 
Moors  who  were  driven  awav  from  Spain.  They  are  not  so  swarthy 
as  the  Beduins ;  the  men,  who  are  much  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  acquire  a  very  dark  complexion,  but  their  women  and  children 
are  as  clear  as  those  of  souUiem  Europe,  and  often  very  handsome. 
Fatness  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  female  beauty  among  the 
Moors,  and  great  pains  are  taken  by  mothers  and  nurses  in  order  that 
their  girls  may  attain  this  desideratum.  The  Moors  are  farther 
advanced  in  civilisation  than  the  Arabs  or  the  Kabylea ;  they  are 
used  to  the  comforts  of  towns,  many  of  them  are  wealthy,  and  fond 
of  luxury  and  pleasure.  But  their  moral  character  is  said  to  stand 
very  low.  They  have  the  vices  of  the  Arabs  without  their  virtues, 
and  the  brutal  passions  of  the  Turks  without  their  bravery.  Having 
been  for  ages  accustomed  to  tremble  before  the  military  despotism  of 
the  Ottomans,  the  Moors  are  pusillanimous,  servile,  and  treacherous. 
They  are  not  deficient  in  intelligence ;  the  boys  frequent  the  schools, 
where  they  learn  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  at  a  trifling  cost ; 
elementary  instruction  having  been  established  at  Algiers  for  ages  past 
on  a  method  somewhat  resembling  the  Lancasterian.  The  Moors  speak 
the  Moghrebin,  or  western  dialect  of  the  Arabian  language. 

The  Turks^  who  for  more  than  three  centuries  had  been  the  rulers 
of  Algiers,  formed  a  militia  which  seldom  amounted  to  10,000 ;  and 
though  it  was  at  last  reduced  to  5000,  even  this  small  body  kept  tiie 
whole  population  in  perfect  submission.  They  were  nominally  at 
least  under  the  orders  of  the  Sultan,  as  lord  lugh  sovereign  of  the 
country.  The  Dey  was  selected  from  among  their  own  body. 
Every  year  fresh  recruits  from  the  Levant,  lawless  characters  from 
Constantinople,  Salonichi,  and  Smyrna,  with  fierce  Amauts  from 
Albania,  came  to  fill  up  the  vacancies.  Christian  renegades  were 
occasionally  admitted  among  them,  but  Moors  or  Arabs  never.  The 
main  body  of  the  Turks  was  stationed  at  Algiers,  but  deta<^ments 
were  sent  as  garrisons  to  the  various  towns  of  the  provinces.  In  case 
of  attack  from  other  powers,  the  Moors,  Arabs,  and  Elabyles,  served 
as  auxiliaries  under  the  orders  of  the  Turks.  The  janizaries,  as  the 
Turkish  militia  were  called,  were  well  paid,  and  their  pay  continued 
for  life,  even  after  they  retired  from  the  service.  They  enjoyed  great 
privileges,  and  any  insult  offered  to  them  by  the  natives  was  punuhed 
with  death ;  indeed  they  generally  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands, 
and  inflicted  summary  punishment.  They  were  not  subject  to  tiie 
common  tribunals  for  any  offence,  but  were  tried  before  their  own 
court,  and  punished  privately  by  their  Aga.  As  the  Turks  had  no 
women  of  their  nation,  they  married  either  Moorish  women  or 
Christian  slaves ;  the  offspring  of  these  marriages,  called  Kooloolis, 
constitute  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  popcdation  of  Algiers  and 
the  other  towns.  Their  number  was  reckoned  by  Mr.  Grabexg,  the 
late  Swedish  consul,  at  17,000  in  the  city  of  Algiers  alone.  Some  of 
the  Kooloolis  entered  the  militia,  others  were  employed  in  various 
offices  under  government ;  many  were  possessed  of  property,  which 
their  fathers  or  themselves  had  acquired,  especially  by  holding  shares 
in  the  privateers,  for  this  was  a  profitable  speculation  of  the  Turks. 
Many  of  the  Kooloolis  emigrated  after  the  fVench  conquest.  All  the 
above  races,  being  Mohammedans,  are  polygamists. 

The  Jews  came  in  great  numbers  to  Algiers  on  being  driven  away 
out  of  Spain  and  Portugal  at  the  same  time  as  the  Moors.  They  are 
reckoned  to  be  between  40,000  and  50,000,  living  in  the  principal 
towns,  chiefly  on  ^e  coast  They  are,  as  eveijwhere  else,  brokers, 
agents,  jobb^v,  retailers,  hawkers,  and  some  of  them  are  merchants 
and  bankers.  Despised  and  ill-used  by  the  Turks,  they  were  still 
necessary  to  them  in  all  money  transactions,  in  all  maritime  specula- 
tions, and  in  their  financial  operations.  They  exercised  by  this  means 
considerable  influence  on  the  members  of  the  government.  Many  of 
them  grew  rich,  though  in  continual  dread  of  losing  both  their 
property  and  theur  lives.  Their  condition  has  been  materially 
ameliorated  under  the  French  rule. 

The  negroes  were  slaves,  brought  from  Soudan  by  the  caravans,  or 
kidnapped  by  the  Beduins  of  the  desert  Between  4000  and  5000 
were  brought  every  year  into  the  territories  of  Algiers,  one  half  of 
whom  were  taken  to  the  capital,  where  they  were  exposed  in  the 
baeaar,  and  sold  partly  to  wealthy  Moors  or  Turks,  and  partly  to 
speculators,  who  exported  them  by  sea  to  the  Levant  There  are  still 
many  of  these  negroes  resident  in  the  province,  but  slavery  has  ceased 
to  exist  since  the  settlement  of  the  French. 

The  territory  of  Algiers  includes  the  several  divisions  of  ancient 
Numidia^  both  of  the  Massyli  and  of  the  Massaesyli,  the  kingdoms  of 


Masiniiwa  and  his  rival  Syphax,  and  afterwards  of  Ju^urtha.     It  also 
includes  part  of  the  Mauritanian  kingdoms  of  BocchuB  and  of  Juba 
It  was  conquered  successively  by  the  Romans,  the  Vandals,   ike 
Bysantine  Qreeka,  and  lastly  by  the  Arabs,  who  invaded  North  Africa 
at  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century,  and   establiFhed    Twlamiwn. 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic^  after  driving  the  Moors  from  Spain,  sent  an 
expedition  to  Africa  under  Cardinal  Ximenes  and  Don  Pedro  Navarro, 
which  took  possession,  in  1509,  of  Oran  and  Marsarel-Kabir,  and  of 
Bujeiah  in  the  following  year.    They  also  took  possession  of  the  island 
before  Algiers,  and  built  a  fort  there.  The  Moors  of  Algiens,  -who  were 
under  a  chief  called  Selim  Eutemi,  called  to  their  BaaHStance  the 
Turkish  corsair,  Horush,  who  had  made  himself  &mouB  by  hie  exploits 
in  the  Levant  seas.    Horush  landed  at  Jiljili  in  1516,  and  soon  after 
attacked  the  Spaniards  in  concert  with  the  Moors,  and   reconquered 
part  of  the  country.    Having  rid  himself  of  Selim  Eutemi  by  Tiolenoe, 
he  remained  master  of  Algiers,  where  he  ruled  tyrannically.     He 
afterwards  marched  westward  and  took  Tlemien,  but  being  attacked 
both  by  the  Spaniards  from  Oran,  and  by  the  Moors  "who  revolted 
against  him  on  account  of  his  cruelties  and  extortions,  he  put  himself 
in  march  with  his  Turks  to  regain  Algiers,  but  being  overtaken  and 
surrounded  near  the  river  Mailah,  not  far  from  Oran,  he  died  fighting, 
in  1518.    Horush,  when  cruising  in  the  Levant,  was  called  familiarly 
by  his  crews,  'Baba  Horush,'  or  Father  Horush,  which  the  Bnropean 
saUors  corrupted  into  Barbarossa.    His  brother,  Khair-ed-Din,  to  whom 
he  had  left  his  ships,  succeeded  him  in  the  dominion  of  Algiers,  and 
to  secure  his  authority,  put  himself,  in  1519,  under  the  allegiance  of 
the  Sultan  of  tiie  Ottomans,  Selim  L,  who  appointed  him  Fteha  and 
Regent  of  Algiers,  and  sent  him  a  body  of  janizaries.    Khair-ed-Din 
took  from  the  Spaniards  the  island  before  Algiers,  which  he  joined  by 
a  pier  to  the  mainland  in  1580,  thus  forming  a  safe  harbour.     He 
manned  a  large  fleet,  with  which  he  swept  the  Mediterranean,  striking 
terror  among  the  Christian  saUors.    Soljrman  I.  called  him  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  Capudan  Pasha,  or  Great 
Admiral.    Hassan,  a  Sardinian  renegade,  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
regency  of  Algiers,  continued  to  scour  the  sea,  and  make  incorsions  on 
the  coast  of  Spain.    Charles  V.,  in  the  plenitude  of  Ids  power,  was 
baffled  in  his  attack  upon  Algiers  in  1541.    A  terrible  storm  dispersed 
his  fleet,  and  the  army  was  obliged  to  re-embark  in  the  greatest 
confusion.    From  that  epoch  the  Algerines  thought  themselves  invin- 
cible, and  extended  their  piracies  not  only  all  over  the  Mediterranean, 
but  also  into  the  Atlantic.    They  seised  the  vessels  of  all  nations  who 
did  not  agree  to  pay  them  a  tribute.    Admiral  Blake  first  taught  the 
Algerines  to  respect  the  flag  of  England.    Louis  XIV.  caused  Algiers 
to  be  bombarded  in  1688  by  Admiral  Duquesne,  which  led  to  a  peace 
in  the  following  year  between  France  and  Alters.    The  Spaniards, 
under  General  O'BeiUy,  landed  near  Algiers  in  1775,  but  were  obliged 
to  re-embark  in  haste,  and  with  loss.  The  Dutch,  after  several  combats 
with  the  Algerines,  obtained  respect  for  their  flag  by  paying  a  som  of 
money.    So  did  likewise  the  Danes  and  Swedes.    The  Austrian  and 
Russian  flags  were  protected  by  the  special  interference  of  the  Porte, 
in  consequence  of  treaties  witii  the  latter.    But  the  Italian  states 
were  the  greatest  sufferers  from  the  piracies  of  the  Algerines  and 
the  other  Barbary  powers,  who  not  only  seized  their  vessels  and 
cargoes,  but  made  slaves  of  all  on  board,  who  were  either  sold  in  the 
market,  or  sent,  chained,  to  the  public  works.    The  precise  epoch  of 
the  beginning  of  this  organised,  and  we  may  almost  call  it  legalised, 
svstem  of  piracy,  for  it  was  recognised  by  ihe  various  treaties  which 
me  Christian  powers  condescended  to  sign,  appears  to  date  from  the 
end  of  the  15th  century,  when  the  Spanish  Moors,  driven  out  of 
Qranada,  their  last  stronghold,  settled  on  difierent  points  of  the 
opposite  coast  of  Barbary,  and  thence  retaliated  upon  Iheir  Christian 
enemies  by  seizing  their  vessels.    The  establishment  of  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  in  the  Island  of  Malta,  whose  profession  was  one  of  constant 
warfare  against  Mohammedans,  tended  to  keep  alive  and  to  justify  the 
system  of  indiscriminate  reprisal  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  But  cupidity 
was  the  great  incentive,  as  the  produce  of  the  prizes  and  of  the  slaves 
was  an  essential  source  of  revenue  to  the  Algerine  government,  and 
of  profit  to  private  speculators.  It  was  a  common  saying,  that  Algiers 
without  privateers  must  starve.    In  1815*  the  Algerine  power  was 
cheeked  in  its  lawless  exactions  by  the  ships  of  the  UnHed  States, 
which  took  an  Algerine  frigate  and  brig :  the  Dey  was  compelled  to 
conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Americans,  renounce  all  tribute,  and  pay 
them  60,000  dollars  as  compensation  for  the  ships  that  had  been 

Elundered.  Lord  Exmouth,  in  execution  of  the  determination  taken 
y  the  congress  of  Vienna,  put  an  end  to  Christian  slavery  in  1816 ; 
but  the  Algerines  still  claimed  the  right,  as  an  independent  power,  of 
declaring  war  against  any  state  they  chose,  and  of  seizing  its  merchant- 
vessels,  and  releasing  the  crews  or  keeping  them  in  prison  till  peace 
was  agreed  on.  In  April,  1827,  a  personal  insult  was  given  to  the 
French  consul  by  Hussein  Pasha,  the  last  Dey,  who  claimed  payment 
of  a  sum  of  money  said  to  be  due  to  his  predecessor  by  the  French 
government  for  supplies  funushed  during  Napoleon's  wars.  The 
consul  answered  in  a  flippant  manner,  upon  which  Hussein  struck 
him  in  the  hce  with  his  fan  at  a  public  audience.  After  some  trifling 
negotiations,  Charles  X.  sent  an  expedition  on  a  very  large  scale  to 
take  possession  of  Algiers.  This  was  efiected  in  June,  1830.  Algiers 
capitulated  to  General  Bourmont,  the  Dey  abdicated  and  retired  to 
Europe,  while  the  French  took  posaesBlon  of  the  town^  of  the  fleet, 
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and  of  the  treasary,  where  they  found  above  2,000,0002.  sterling  in 
precioofl  metaU  and  stores.  They  garrisoned  Algiers,  and  established 
a  sort  of  military  goremment  under  the  general-in-chief. 

The  title  of  Dey,  which  in  Turkish  means  '  Uncle/  was  not  used  at 
Algiers  of  late  years :  the  sovereign  was  styled  Pasha  and  Effendi ; 
the  Hoors  called  him  Baba, '  Father.'  He  was  elected  by  the  bashis, 
or  officers  of  the  milTtia,  assembled  in  dewaun,  or  rather  by  a  faction 
of  them,  and  some  other  faction  frequently  shortened  his  reign  by  a 
violent  death.  Few  sovereigns  of  Algiers  for  the  last  two  centuries 
have  died  a  natural  death.  Any  common  janizary  might  aspire  to 
the  supreme  rank.  The  sultan  formerly  used  to  appoint  the  pasha 
of  Algiers,,  who  was  at  the  same  time  commander  of  the  forces,  and 
to  send  men  and  money  for  the  service  of  the  garrison,  but  the 
Turkish  militia  obtained,  in  the  17th  century,  the  right  of  choosing 
their  own  commander,  and  paying  themselves  out  of  the  revenue  of 
the  Regency:  still  the  sultan  continued  to  send  a  pasha  as  civil 
governor  until  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  Baba  Ali  Bey, 
chief  of  the  militia,  seized  the  then  pasha,  put  him  on  board  a  ship, 
and  sent  him  back  to  Constantinople.  He  sent  by  the  same  vessel 
envoys  with  rich  presents  to  the  vizier  and  other  oflBTcers  of  the  Porte, 
representing  to  them  that  the  expelled  pasha  had  treacherous  views, 
and  that  in  future  the  chief  of  the  nuli^  might  as  well  fulfil  the 
duties  of  pasha  also,  of  course  with  the  approbation  of  his  highness. 
The  affair  was  winked  at  bv  the  Porte,  and  from  that  time  the  jani- 
zaries and  the  Dey  of  their  choice  were  absolute  masters  at  Algiers. 

The  principal  towns  east  of  the  capital  are — Cbn«tonttn«,  the  ancient 
Cirta,  with  a  population  of  about  80,000  inhabitants  [Constantike], 
and  Bona,  near  the  site  of  Hippona,  the  see  of  St.  Augustine,  with  a 
population  of  4000  inhabitants,  and  a  capacious  harbour  nearly  choked 
with  mud.  To  the  eastward  of  Bona  were  La  Calle  and  Bastion  de 
France,  two  old  French  settlements  which  were  destroyed  in  1827. 
This  coast  is  frequented  by  the  coral-fishing  boats  from  France  and 
Italy.  PhUippevitU,  a  new  town,  on  the  Oulf  of  Stora,  is  the  port  of 
Constantine ;  westward  of  it  is  Jijel  or  Jiljili,  a  harbour  and  a  fort. 
The  Kabyles  of  this  mountainous  coast  were  the  most  ferocious  of 
the  whole  country,  and  merciless  plunderers  of  wrecks,  but  the  French 
have  tamed  them  of  late  years.  Bujeiah,  on  the  gulf  of  the  same 
name,  onoe  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  now  much  reduced, 
with  a  good  harbour,  carries  on  some  trade  in  oil  and  wax,  the 
produce  of  its  territory.  In  the  interior  of  the  vast  province  of  Con- 
stantine are  many  remains  of  cities  once  famous,  such  as  Seteef,  once 
the  capital  of  the  Maiiritania  Sitifensis,  and  now  become  again  a  place 
of  importance,  with  a  garrison,  and  a  considerable  market ;  Tebbessa, 
once  ThebesUs,  in  a  very  fertile  plain,  which  extends  towards  the 
Merjerdah  or  Bagradas  River ;  Tipsa,  the  ancient  Tipasa,  a  frontier 
town  towards  Tunis,  with  an  Algerine  (garrison.  In  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood ia  Gellah,  also  a  frontier  town,  built  on  a  mountain  almost 
inaccessible^  a  place  of  asylum  for  the  outlaws  of  the  two  states,  who 
countenance  one  another,  and  live  in  a  sort  of  wild  freedom.  Zainah, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  province.  Dr.  Shaw  supposes  to  be  the 
ancient  Zama,  he  having  found  no  other  vestiges  answering  to  this 
place.  Remarkable  antiquities  are  found  near  Tezzoute,  in  a  vallev 
of  the  Jebel  Auress,  about  50  miles  south  of  Constantine,  and  which 
appear  to  belong  to  the  ancient  Lambsesa;  at  Jedjilt,  Krami^a, 
Belgrounn ;  and  at  Quelma,  on  the  road  from  Bona  to  Constantine. 
The  Jebel  Auress,  Mons  Aurasius,  is  an  extensive  and  abrupt  mass  of 
table-land,  with  fertile  valleys  intervening,  embracing  an  area  of  above 
70  miles  in  circumference,  and  inhabited  by  a  number  of  clans  of 
Kabyles,  whom  neither  Arabs  nor  Turks  have  ever  subjugated.  Some 
of  these  tribes  are  much  fairer  than  the  generality  of  the  Kabyles,  and 
have  hair  of  a  yellowish  colour,  which  has  led  Dr.  Shaw,  and  others, 
to  suppose  them  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  Vandals.  The  whole  province 
of  Constantine  is  highly  intei'esting,  and  full  of  ancient  remains,  but 
little  explored  by  travellers :  it  ia  decidedly  the  finest  as  it  is  the 
largest  and  most  important  division  of  Algeria.  The  interior  has 
been  attentively  investigated  by  General  Duvivier,  'Recherches  et 
Notes  sur  la  Portion  de  TAlgdrie  au  Sud  de  Guelma,  depuis  la  Fron- 
ti^  de  Tunis,  jusqu'au  Mont  Auress  compris,'  Paris,  1841.  South  of 
Algiers  is  the  town  of  Medeyah,  in  a  fertile  district  in  the  midst  of 
the  Little  Atlas ;  it  reckoned  above  10,000  inhabitants,  but  suffered 
severely  in  the  several  conflicts  between  the  French  and  the  Arabs 
and  Kabyles.  Blidah,  situated  between  Medeyah  and  Algiers,  on  the 
borders  of  the  fine  plain  called  Metidja,  is  a  thriving  place,  much 
frequented  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  surrounded  by  beautiful 
gardens,  and  yearly  increasing  in  extent.  Boufarichy  between  Blidah 
and  Algiers^  is  a  new  town,  with  2000  inhabitants,  well  supplied  with 
water,  in  a  fertile  territory,  and  has  a  weekly  market.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  several  villages,  or  colonies,  constructed  by  the 
French,  such  as  Joinville,  Hontpensier,  &c.  Coleah  is  about 
24  miles  W.  of  Algiers,  near  the  sea,  in  a  most  fertile  district. 
Farther  west  is  Ckerchdl,  a  seaport  town  near  the  site  of  Jol,  anciently 
the  residence  of  King  Juba,  of  which  there  are  remains. 

In  the  interior,  towards  the  banks  of  the  Shellif,  is  Mdianak, 
situated  in  an  important  agricultural  though  not  very  healthy 
district.  In  the  same  district  the  French  have  built  the  new  town  of 
OrleannOe,  which  is  intended  to  be  the  central  market  of  the  valley 
of  the  lower  Shellif.  A  carriage-road  leads  from  Orleanville  to  the 
port  of  T^n^;  popub^^ion  2800. 


In  the  province  of  Oran,  or  western  division  of  Algeria,  are  t^® 
towns  of  MtuHgannim,  containing«Jbetween  5000  and  6000  inhabitant 
built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  near  the  sea ;  ArzeWf  the  ancient  Arsenaria* 
near  which  are  valuable  salt-pits  which  might  be  made  more  pro- 
ductive ;  and  Oran,  or  more  properly  Warran,  a  coast  town,  of  from 
10,000  to  12,000  inhabitants,  and  the  capital  of  the  province.  It  is  a 
fortified  place,  and  carries  on  some  trade  by  sea.  The  Spaniards  were 
masters  of  it  for  near  three  centtiries  until  1792,  as  well  as  of  the 
neighbouring  Marsa-el-Kebir,  the  Portus  Magnus  of  the  ancients,  a 
natural  harbour,  one  of  the  beist  on  the  coast  of  Barbary.  Farther  to  l^e 
S.  W.,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tafiia,  are  some  remains  of  the  ancient 
Siga,  or  Sigeum,  the  metropolis  of  Syphax  and  other  Mauritanian 
kings.  About  30  miles  from  it,  in  the  interior,  is  the  city  of  Tlemsen, 
once  the  capital  of  a  province,  built  on  a  rising  ground  below  a  ridge 
of  rocky  mountains,  which  form  part  of  the  Atlas,  in  a  fine  and  fertile 
country  irrigated  by  a  number  of  streams.  The  old  Tlemsen,  once 
the  capital  of  a  kingdom,  was  much  lai^ger  than  the  present  town,  but 
was  almost  wholly  destroyed  in  1670  by  Hassan,  Dey  of  Algiers. 
Tlemsen  reckons  still  about  20,000  inhabitants.  It  enjoys  a  healthy 
climate,  and  has  rich  plantations  of  olive-trees.  There  are  manufac- 
tures of  carpets  and  blankets,  and  some  trade  carried  on  with  the 
interior.  It  is  not  far  from  the  borders  of  the  Little  Sahara,  which 
here  approaches  very  near  the  coast.  Mascara,  the  ancient  Victoria, 
once  the  capital  of  Abd-el-Kader,  and  since  very  much  improved  by 
the  French,  is  situated  about  30  miles  inland  from  the  Bay  of  Arzew. 
Fifteen  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Mascara  is  El  CaUah,  a  small  town  with 
several  villages  around  it,  built  in  the  Atlas  Mountains,  the  population 
of  which  are  busily  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  bour- 
nooses,  and  other  woollens,  for  which  £1  Callah  is  the  chief  mart  in 
the  whole  Regency.  In  addition  to  the  trade  from  the  sea-ports, 
which  is  constantly  increasing,  particularly  with  France,  there  is  an 
interchange  of  products  with  the  French  settlements  of  Senegal,  on 
the  western  coast,  across  the  interior,  by  means  of  caravans. 

The  Algerine  Sahara,  as  the  French  call  it>  or  southern  division  of 
the  territory  of  Algiers,  extends  along  the  southern  slope  of  the 
table-land  of  the  Atlas,  as  far  as  the  Great  Desert  The  Algerine 
Sahara  has  abundant  pastures  in  the  winter  and  spring,  but  they  are 
dried  up  in  summer.  Com  is  very  scarce.  Dates  constitute  the  chief 
article  of  food.  On  the  slopes  of  the  Atlas  are  fir-trees,  tuyas,  ever- 
green oalcs,  and  cork-trees ;  lower  down  are  juniper  and  carob-trees. 
Under  a  layer  of  fine  sand,  probably  brought  by  the  southern  winds, 
is  a  stratum  of  good  vegetable  mould.  The  rivers  flow  southward ; 
they  are  subject  to  overflowing,  but  become  dry,  or  nearly  so,  in 
summer,  and  are  lost  in  the  sands.  The  principal  river  in  the  western 
part  of  the  Algerine  Sahara  is  the  Mzi,  which  rises  in  the  Jebel 
Amour;  it  disappears  in  the  sands  below  Tedjmont^  reapf>earB  at 
Recheg,  disappears  again  near  Laghouat,  and  is  then  lost  altogether. 
LaghowU,  the  capital  of  the  Western  Sahara,  is  about  300  miles  S.  by 
W.  from  Algiers.  It  is  inclosed  by  walls  flanked  with  towers,  and  is 
surrounded  by  extensive  gardens  and  date  plantations,  irrigated  by 
canals  from  the  river  MzL  Figs,  peaches,  aprioots,  plums,  bananas, 
almonds,  and  mulberries,  are  abundant  These  gardens  constitute 
the  wealth  of  Laghouat.  The  town  reckons  about' 6000  inhabitants. 
It  has  several  mosques,  a  fondouk,  or  market,  but  no  baths ;  water  is 
too  valuable.  The  French,  some  years  ago,  made  an  excursion  as 
far  as  Laghouat^  under  General  Marey,  and  were  received  in  a  friendly 
manner.  They  crossed  the  table-land  of  the  Atlas  from  Medeyah  to 
Boghar,  where  they  found  excellent  truffles ;  then  they  crossed  the 
little  western  desert,  which  is  a  dry  elevated  terrace;  then  they 
crossed  a  second  table-land,  called  Jebel  Amour  and  Jebel  Sahari, 
which  is  said  to  be  as  high  as  the  Vosges ;  and  then  descended  into 
the  valley  of  the  Mzi  to  Laghouat.  General  Marey  wrote  a  report  of 
the  exx)edition.  Laghouat  was  formerly  a  dependanoe  of  the  JBey  of 
Titteri,  to  whom  it  paid  a  small  tribute. 

The  eastern  and  lai^ger  part  of  the  Algerine  Sahara'  is  considered  to 
belong  to  the  province  of  Constantine.  It  consists  chiefly  of  two 
large  districts :  the  Zaab  or  Ziban,  the  ancient  Gsetulia,  which  lies 
S.  of  the  province  of  Constantine,  between  the  Atlas  and  the  Wad 
Adjedee  River,  and  the  Wad  Reag,  which  is  south  of  the  latter,  and 
stretches  to  the  very  edge  of  the  sandy  desert  The  town  or  village 
of  Bisoara,  with  a  small  castle,  is  the  principal  place  in  the  Zaab. 
Dates  are  the  chief  produce  of  the  country.  The  Biscareens  are  a 
tribe  distinct  both  from  the  Arabs  and  the  Kabyles,  although  believed 
to  be  of  Arab  descent ;  they  have  fixed  habitations,  are  industrious, 
honest,  and  quiet  Many  of  them  come  to  Algiers,  where  they  are 
preferred  ■  as  servants  and  porters,  and  where  they  have  an  amir,  or 
consul,  to  settle  their  concerns.  They  have  been  confounded  by 
Europeans  with  the  other  Elabyles.  They  are  very  dark.  They 
profess  Mohammedanism,  and  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Arabic.  The 
Biscareens  trade  with  Soodan  by  the  way  of  Ghadamis.  The  country 
of  the  Biscareens  is  watered  by  several  streams  from  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Atlas  which  fall  into  the  Wad  Adjedee,  the  principal  of 
which  is  the  Wad  Abeadh,  that  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Auress  in 
Constantine,  and  flows  southward  until  it  meets  the  Adjedee  not  far 
above  the  marsh  called  Melgigg.  The  Duke  d'Aimiale  led  an  expe- 
dition to  Biscara  in  1844.  This  part  of  the  country  is  administered 
by  a  native  sheik,  subject  to  the  goverzunent  of  Constantine. 

Wad  Reag  is  another  collection  of  villages  lUce  those  of  the  Zaab^ 
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but  S.  of  the  Adjedee,  and  ranged  in  a  N.E.  and  S.W.  direction.  The 
principal  villages  are  Tuggurt,  S.  of  the  Melgigg,  Engousah,  and 
farther  SI.W.,  Wurglah,  a  populous  place  frequented  by  the  caraTans 
from  Soudan,  and  Nadrama,  on  the  edge  of  the  Desert.  These  are 
the  extreme  limits  of  human  fixed  habitations.  The  chief  of  Tuggurt 
is  said  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the  French.  The  Beni  Hozab 
live  to  the  westward  of  Wuiglah,  between  32°  and  83°  of  K.  lat ; 
Gardeiah,  Beri-gan,  and  Grarah  are  their  principal  villages.  They 
are  a  tribe  of  the  Kabyles  or  Hazigh,  have  the  same  appearance  and 
•omplexion,  and  speak  the  same  dialect  as  their  brethren,  but  are 
milder  and  more  peaceful  in  their  disposition ;  many  of  them  five  in 
Algiers,  where  they  keep  the  public  bftths.  They  govern  themselves 
as  a  republic,  are  independent  of  Algiers,  and  they  kept  an  amir  in 
the  capital,  who  was  acknowledged  by  the  Dey.  They  reckon  it  20 
days'  journey  from  their  country  to  Algiers.  Dr.  Shaw  sees  in  them 
a  branch  of  the  Melanogsetuli  of  the  ancient  geographers.  They  grow 
a  little  barley,  but  their  chief  nourishment  is  dates.  "Their 
country,"  says  Dr.  Shaw,  "is  very  dry;  they  have  no.foimtains  or 
rivulets,  and  in  order  to  obtain  water,  they  dig  to  the  depth  some- 
times of  100  fathoms,  througli  different  layers  of  sand  and  gravel  till 
they  come  to  a  flaky  stonelike  slate,  which  is  known  to  be  immediately 
above  the  Bahr  taht  el  Erd,  or  'the  Sea  below  Ground.'  The  stone  is 
easily  broken  through,  and  the  flux  of  water  which  follows  the  stroke 
rises  so  suddenly  and  in  such  abimdance,  that  the  person  let  down 
for  this  purpose  has  sometimes,  though  raised  up  with  the  greatest 
quickness,  been  overtaken  and  suffocated  by  it."  For  the  purpose  of 
administration,  Algeria  is  divided  into  three  provinces;  Algiers, 
Constantino,  and  Oran.  The  govemor^neral  resides  at  Algiers ;  a 
deputy  governor  is  in  each  of  the  other  two  provinces.  There  are 
ciiol  commissioners  and  justices  of  the  peace  in  each  of  the  principal 
towns,  and  tribunals  of  first  instance  at  Algiers,  Oran,  Bona,  and 
Philippeville.    A  supreme  court  sits  at  Algiers.  * 

(Among  the  older  works  on  Algiers  the  following  deserve  mention  : 
Shaw's  Travelt  in  Barbary,  a  very  good  topographical  description  of 
the  country ;  Laugier  de  Tassy,  Huioire  Gen4rale  du  Moyaume  a  Alger; 
Rehbinder,  Nachrichten  und  JBemerkungen  ilber  den  Algienchen  Stoat; 
Pananti,  Awentwe  ed  Ostervazioni  aopra  la  CoHa  di  Barbaric^  a  work 
too  poetical  in  its  style,  but  full  of  curious  details  and  anecdotes ; 
Shaler^s  Skeicha  of  Algiers;  Rozet,  Voyage  dana  la  JRSgence  cT Alger, 
since  the  French  occupation.  Of  the  later  works  we  may  single 
out  the  following  :  Daumas,  Le  Sahara  Algirien;  Dm-eau  de  la  Malle, 
Province  de  Conatantine,  and  Recherchea  »ur  la  RSgencetT Alger  ;  General 
Duvivier,  Rechtrchea  et  Notea,  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  article ; 
Almanack  Africain  ;  and  several  articles  in  the  JRevue  dea  deux  Mondea 
by  M.  de  Castellane,  an  officer  on  the  staff  in  Algeria.  Also  Borrer, 
Narrative  of  an  Expedition  iiUo  Kabylia,  London.) 

By  the  capitulation  of  the  4th  of  July,  1830,  the  French  became 
possessed  "of  the  city  of  Algiers,  and  the  forts  and  harbours 
depending  on  it"  No  mention  was  made  of  the  provinces,  or  of  the 
native  tribes,  over  which  the  authority  of  the  Dey,  was  little  else 
than  nominaL  The  Dey  capitulated  to  the  French  more  like  the 
commander  of  a  military  garrison  than  as  the  sovereign  of  an  extensive 
state.  In  truth,  the  Dey  himself  was,  ostensibly  at  least,  but  an 
officer  of  the  Turkish  sultan.  The  native  Arabs  and  Kabyles  were 
told  in  the  proclamations  that  the  French  had  come  to  deliver  them 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Turks,  who  were,  in  reality,  aliens  to  the  country, 
pirates  by  sea,  and  usurpers  and  marauders  by  land.  The  Arab  tribes 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Algiers,  Oran,  and  the  other  towns  garrisoned 
by  the  Turks,  were  in  the  habit  of  paying  a  reluctant  tribute  to  the 
Dey  in  order  that  they  might  graze  their  cattle  in  the  plains  without 
molestation ;  but  the  .Kabyles  who  live  in  ^e  mountains  as  well  as 
the  more  remote  Beduin  Arabs  of  the  interior,  seldom,  if  ever, 
entered  into  any  such  agreement,  and  the  Turks  only  succeeded  in 
extorting  anytlung  from  them  by  sending  armed  detachments  at 
harvest-time  to  seize  by  force  what  they  could,  or  by  surprising  the 
Kabyle  villages  and  kidnapping  some  of  their  young  men,  whom 
the  parents  were  obliged  to  ransom. 

The  French  became  possessed  by  conquest  of  Algiers,  Oran,  Bonn, 
and  one  or  two  more  towns  on  or  near  the  coast.  The  Moors  and 
other  mixed  races,  who  inhabit  these  places,  became  by  conquest 
subjects  of  Franca  '  Of  the  three  beys,  or  governors  of  provinces, 
Turkish  officers  subordinate  to  the  Dey,  that  of  Oran  submitted  to 
France;  but  Ahmed  Bey  of  Constantine,  being  far  off  in  a  strong 
country,  refused  aUogiance,  and  the  Bey  of  Titteri,  after  having 
submitted  at  first,  revolted  soon  after,  and  was  joined  bv  several 
tribes  of  Arabs  and  Kabyles.  Thus  it  was  that  a  course  of  hostilities 
was  entered  upon  between  the  French  and  the  natives,  by  which  the 
French  conquest  has  spread  from  the  frontiers  of  Tunis  on  the  east, 
to  those  of  Morocco  on  the  west^  and  as  far  as  the  borders  of  the 
Great  Desert  on  the  south. 

Marshal  Bourmont,  after  taking  possession  of  the  town  of  Algiers, 
gave  occasion  to  the  first  hostilities  with  the  Arabs,  by  marching  a 
column  of  2000  men  to  Blidah.  On  the  approach  of  the  troops  the 
Arabs  attacked  them,  and  obliged  them  to  retire  to  Algiers  with  loss. 
In  consequence  of  the  revolution  at  Paris  in  July,  1830,  and  the 
change  of  dynasty  which  followed,  Bourmont  was  recalled,  and 
General  Clausel  was  sent  to  succeed  him.  He  arrived  at  Algiers  in 
the  beginning  of  September,  1830.    In  the  following  October  he 


marehed  against  the  Bey  of  Titteri,  crossed  the  Metidja  plain,  oocupied 
Blidah  at  the  foot  of  the  Little  Atlas,  and  then,  forcing  the  pass  of 
Moimt  Teneah,  entered  the  town  of  Medeyah,  the  residenoe  of  the 
Bey,  about  45  miles  south  of  Algiers.  Clausel  deposed  the  Bey,  and 
appointed  a  Moor  of  Algiers  in  his  place. 

General  Clausel  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  colonisation  of  the 
territory  of  Algiers  with  settlers  fix>m  Europe.  Marshal  Gerard,  then 
minister-at-war,  approved  of  the  plan,  and  fixed  on  the  Metidja  plain, 
which  lies  between  the  table-land  of  Algiers  and  the  ridge  of  the 
Little  Atlas,  for  the  first  experiment.  But  neither  the  general  nor 
the  marshal  seems  to  have  thought  of  ascertaining  first  to  whom  the 
lands  in  the  Metidja  belonged.  Baron  Pichon,  who  was  appointed  a 
year  after  civil  intendant  of  Algiers,  having  made  inquiries,  discovered 
that  the  lands  in  question  belonged  chiefly  to  Moorish  proprietors, 
inhabitants  of  Algiers,  the  quiet  subjects  of  France,  whose  property 
was  solemnly  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  capitulation,  and  who  let 
their  lands  to  Arab  or  Kabyle  cultivators  or  graziers.  (Pichon, '  Alger 
sous  la  Domination  Fran9ai8e,'  8vo,  1833;  a  very  interesting  book 
for  the  history  of  the  earlier  period  of  the  French  occupation  of 
Algiers.) 

General  Clausel,  dissatisfied  with  the  repeated  disappointments  he 
had  encountered  from  the  French  ministry,  returned  home  in  disgust, 
and  published  an  apology  of  the  acts  of  his  administration.  (Obser- 
vatioiLB  du  G^n^ral  Clausel  sur  quelques  Actes  de  son  Commandement 
k  Alger,'  8vo,  Paris,  1831.) 

General  Berthez^ne  remained  in  command  at  Algiers.  He  marched 
at  the  end  of  June,  1831,  to  relieve  the  garrison  of  Medeyali,  which 
was  closely  blockaded  by  the  Kabyles,  and  having  evacuated  the 
place,  retraced  his  steps  to  Algiers,  fighting  his  way  through  the  pass 
of  Teneah,  harassed  by  swarms  of  Kabyles  and  Arabs,  who  followed 
him  all  the  way  across  the  Metidja  plain  to  within  a  few  miles  from 
Algiers.  He  wrote  in  the  following  month  of  August  a  long  but 
interesting  report  to  the  minister-at-war,  in  which  he  refuted  some 
exaggerated  notions  of  the  partisans  of  conquest  and  colonisation, 
whid^  letter  is  given  by  Baix)n  Pichon  in  the  appendix  to  his  work, 
p.  44.  Berthez^ne  appUed  himself  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the 
sheiks  of  the  Arab  tribes,  who  conceived  a  high  opinion  of  his  sense 
of  justice.  Unfortunately  at  the  end  of  1831,  Berthez^e  was 
superseded  by  Savary,  Duke  of  Rovigo,  who  on  his  arrival  at  Algiers 
found  himself  beset  by  a  party  who  talked  loudly  of  exterminating 
the  natives,  or  driving  them  back  to  the  Desert,  taking  possession  of 
their  prox>erty,  and  distributing  the  lands  by  lots  to  French  colonists. 
General  Berthez^ne  after  his  return  to  France  published  a  very 
interesting  and  impartial  work :  '  Dixhuit  Mois  k  Alger,  ou  R^cit 
des  Ev^nemens  qui  s'y  sont  passes  depuis  le  14  Juin,  1830,  Jour  du 
Ddbarquement  de  I'Arm^e  Fran^aise,  jusqu'  2l  la  Fin  de  Ddcembre, 
1831,'  MontpeUier,  1834. 

The  administration  of  Savary  lasted  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth. 
It  alienated  the  natives  of  all  races  and  classes.  Several  Arabs  and 
Moors  pf  distinction  were  summarily  executed  The  Ouffias,  a  tribe 
of  unoffending  Arabs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Algiers,  were  wantonly 
exterminated;  and  sweeping  confiscations  of  private  property  took 
place.  The  result  was  a  general  rise  of  all  the  tribes  round  Algiers 
and  Oran,  and  the  stoppage  of  all  communication  with  the  interior. 
Pichon,  in  his  work  afroady  noticed,  and  General  Brossard,  in  his 
'  Memoirs  pr^nt^  au  Due  de  Dalmatie  sur  les  Moyens  d' assurer  la 
S^curit^  du  Territoire  d' Alger,'  give  much  information  concerning 
the  dismal  period  of  1832. 

In  1833  Savary  left  Algiers  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  returned  to 
Paris,  where  he  died  in  June  of  that  year.  General  Yoirol  remained 
pro  tempore  '  commander-in-chief  of  the  French  possessions  in  North 
Africa.'  During  the  session  of  that  year  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
Marshal  Clausel,  who  continued  to  be  a  warm  supporter  of  the  system 
of  colonisation,  after  magnifying  the  importance  of  Algiers  to  France, 
which  he  compared  to  that  of  the  East  Indies  to  England,  asked  the 
ministers  about  their  intentions  concerning  Algiers.  The  president  of 
the  cotmcil  replied,  that  "  there  was  no  intention  of  evacuating  the 
country;  that  France  wss  at  liberty  to  act  as  she  pleased,  being 
imtrammeled  by  any  engagement  with  foreign  powers  respecting  it ; 
that  for  the  present  the  government  thought  proper  to  confine  itself 
to  the  possession  of  the  three  principal  maritime  stations,  namely, 
Algiers,  Oran,  and  Bona,  but  that  it  might  be  thought  advisable  at  a 
future  time  to  occupy  two  or  three  more  points  on  the  coast^  although 
there  was  nothing  decided  as  yet  on  that  subject  With  regard  to  the 
plans  for  colonising  the  country,  the  government  was  ready  to  favour 
them  if  carried  on  by  private  companies,  but  had  no  intention  to 
pursue  them  on  its  own  account,  or  by  its  own  means."  These  expla- 
nations seemed  to  give  general  satisfaction  to  the  Chamber.  The 
revenue  derived  from  Algiers  figured  in  the  budget  to  the  amount  of 
only  1,500,000  francs,  whilst  the  whole  annual  expenditure  required 
to  keep  possession  of  and  administer  the  coimtry  was  stated  in  the 
Chamber  to  amount  to  30,000,000  francs.  The  army  employed  in 
North  Africa  consisted  of  30,000  men,  of  whom  4000  were  turbulent 
characters,  chiefly  from  Paris,  who  had  been  formed  into  a  fighting 
corps.  A  corps  of  auxiliary  native  troops,  by  the  name  of  Zouaves, 
was  also  formed,  as  well  as  a  battalion  of  Turks,  and  a  foreign  l^on 
consisting  of  men  of  all  nations. 

In  May  of  that  year,  Abd-el-Kadcr,  the  son  of  an  influential 
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marabout,  who  in  the  year  1832,  in  the  midst  of  the  general  confiuiion 
produced  by  the  fall  of  the  Turkish  power/ had  attained  the  title  of 
Emir  and  Bey  of  Mascara,  and  had  gathered  under  his  banner  the 
Arab  populations  of  the  west,  advanced  with  9000  horse  to  within 
sight  of  Oran,  and  attacked  the  French  outposts,  but  after  some 
sharp  fighting  was  obliged  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  800  men.  In 
Jtme  the  French  occupied  the  maritime  station  of  Anew,  east  of 
Oran,  and  soon  after,  the  more  important  town  of  Mustigannim  on 
the  opposite  or  eastern  side  of  the  Say  of  Arzew.  There  was  much 
fighting  between'the  French  and  the  Arabs  in  the  proyinoe  of  Oran 
during  the  rest  of  the  year.  On  the  eastern  coast  an  expedition  sent 
finom  Toulon,  in  September  of  the  same  year,  landed  a  body  of  troops 
at  Bujeiah,  and  after  several  days'  hard  fighting  against  the  Kabyles, 
who  disputed  «very  foot  of  ground,  house  after  house,  and  guden 
after  garden,  the  French  obtained  possession  of  the  town,  which 
formed  an  intermediate  station  on  the  coast  between  Algiers  and  Bona. 

By  an  ordonnanoe  of  the  month  of  August,  ISSiTSeneral  Ck>unt 
d'Erlon  was  appointed  '  governor-general  of  the  French  possessions 
in  North  Africa,'  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  minister-at-war. 
An  intendant  or  head  of  the  civil  department  was  also  appointed,  as 
well  as  a  commissary  of  justice  at  the  head  of  the  judicature.  The 
military  events  of  this  year  were  of  little  importance.  There  was 
some  desultory  fighting  with  the  Kabyles  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bujeiah,  and  with  the  troops  of  Ahmed  Bey  of  Constantine,  in  tiie 
diraotion  of  Bona.  Jlhe  sh^  of  La-Calle,  a  maritime  station  east  of 
Bona,  on  the  frontien  of  Tunis,  made  his  submission  to  the  French. 
In  the  west,  Abd-el-Kader,  Bey  of  Mascara,  whose  authority  was  now 
acknowledged  by  all  the  Arab  tribes  from  the  river  Shellif  to  the 
frontiers  of  Marocco,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  French 
goTemor  of  Oran,  by  which  he  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
France,  and  was  acknowledged  by  the  French  as  the  emir  of  the 
province  of  Mascara,  which  included  the  whole  western  division  of 
the  state  of  Algiers  with  the  exception  of  Oran  and  its  immediate 
territory,  and  the  other  points  on  the  coast  which  were  occupied 
by  the  French.  The  Shellif  was  to  be  his  boundary  on  the  east.  A 
sort  of  commercial  treaty  was  also  conduded  between  the  emir  and 
the  French.  This  convention  was  censured  at  Paris,  as  giving  a 
political  importance  to  the  Arab  chief,  of  which  he  woi2d  take 
advantage  to  consolidate  his  power,  until  a  proper  opportunity 
occurred  to  turn,  his  arms  against  the  French :  and  so  it  happened. 

At  the  beginning  of  1835  Abd-el-Kader  crossed  the  Shellif,  and 
excited  the  Hadjoutes  and  other  tribes  in  ^e  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Algiers  to  rise  against  the  French.  He  himself  collected  a 
force  of  8000  horse  and  4000  foot»  of  whom  1200  had  been  tramed 
as  regular  infantry  in  the  neighboiu'hood  of  Oran.  General  Tr^sel, 
the  French  governor  of  Oran,  marched  against  him,  and  met  him  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Sig.  The  Arabs  fought  well,  but  gave  way 
at  last,  and  retreated  a  few  miles.  General  Tr^isel,  having  lost  240 
men,  thought  it  prudent  next  day  to  retire  to  Arzew  on  the 
sea-coast ;  but  he  was  attacked  by  the  Arabs  at  the  pass  of  Makta, 
where  he  lost  his  baggage,  a  howitzer,  several  caissons,  and  500  men 
either  killed  or  wounded.  This  disaster  was  the  most  serious  which 
the  French  had  yet  encountered  in  Africa.  Abd-el-Kader  showed 
considerable  military  skill  in  these  encounters. 

Marshal  Clausel,  being  appointed  by  the  King  to  succeed  Count 
d'Erlon,  resolved  on  his  arrival  at  Algiers  to  crush  if  possible  the 
rising  power  of  Abd-el-Kader.  He  began  by  appointing  a  native  Bev 
of  Oran,  thus  exciting  a  rival  to  the  emir  in  his  own  neighbourhood. 
He  then  prepared  an  expedition  against  Mascara,  a  town  of  about 
10,000  inhabitants,  and  the  capital  of  Abd-el-Kader,  18  leagues  S.E. 
of  Oran.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  sailed  from  France  to  Oran  to 
accompany  the  expedition,  which  consisted  of  about  10,000  men. 
Abd-el-Kader  tried  to  oppose  the  French  on  the  banks  of  the  Sig,  and 
afterwards  at  the  pass  of  the  river  Habrah,  but  his  men  were 
overcome  by  French  tactics  and  discipline.  He  then  withdrew  into 
the  interior,  leaving  Mascara  to  its  fate.  The  French  found  Mascara 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  and  plundered  by  the  wild  Arabs.  Being 
unable  to  retain  possession  of  it,  Clausel  ordered  it  to  be  set  on  fire 
on  the  9th  of  December,  1835,  after  which  he  marched  back  to  the 
searcoast  by  way  of  Mustigannim,  whence  he  returned  to  Algiers. 

In  the  following  January,  1836,  Marshal  Clausel  undertook  another 
inland  expedition  agaiifst  the  town  of  Tremecen  or  Tlemsen,  near 
tl^e  frontiers  of  Marocco,  and  which  was  now  the  head-quarters  of 
Abd-el-Kader.  The  French  took  -Tlemsen  and  placed  a  garrison  in 
it  Marshal  Clausel  soon  after  returned  to  France,  and  Abd-el-Kader 
resumed  operations  against  the  French,  interrupting  the  communi- 
cations between  Tlemsen  and  the  coast.  The  French  government 
Bent  another  expedition  direct  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tafna  River  under 
General  Bugeaud,  who  marched  into  the  interior,  and  encountered 
Abd-el-Kader  on  the  Sikkak  River.  The  Arab  cavalry  attacked  the 
French  as  they  crossed  the  ravine,  and  obtained  a  momentary 
advantage,  but  they  were  at  last  repulsed,  when  Abd-el-Kader 
advanced  in  good  order  with  his  reserve  of  regular  infantry.  This 
body  of  men  fired  with  considerable  precision,  but  being  charged 
with  the  bayonet  by  the  French,  they  were  routed  and  driven  in 
tlieir  flight  down  the  precipice  into  the  ravine  below,  where  most  of 
them  were  killed.  The  native  auxiliaries  of  the  French  were  busy 
cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  fallen ;  the  French  however  succeeded  in 
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saving  the  lives  of  130  men,  and  this  was  the  first  instance  of 
prisoners  being  taken  in  Africa.  This  was  the  first  approach  to  a 
more  hunutne  system  of  warfare,  and  it  led  afterwards  to  an  exchange 
of  prisoners  between  Abd-el-Kader  and  the  French.  The  defeat  of 
Abd-el-Kader  was  complete.  General  Bugeaud  entered  Tlemsen, 
provisioned  the  garrison,  and  thence  retraced  his  way  back  to  Oran, 
whence  he  embairked  for  Franoey  where  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Ueutenant-generaL 

Meantime  an  expedition  against  Ahmed  Bey  of  Constantine  was 
resolved  upon  at  Paris,  and  Marshal  Clausel  returned  to  Algiers  to 
make  his  preparations.  Troops  were  sent  both  from  Algiers  and 
from  Toulon  to  Bona,  where  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  Louis-Philippe's 
second  son,  arrived  also  to  accompany  the  army.  On  the  18th  of 
November  the  expedition,  about  7000  strong,  left  Bona,  and  after  two 
days  arrived  at  Guelma,  an  old  Roman  station  on  the  Seyboos  River, 
where  a  depdt  was  established  for  the  sick.  The  troops  then  crossed 
the  defile  of  Ras-el-Akba,  and  attained  the  high  land  of  Constantine, 
when  they  were  assailed  by  a  storm  of  hail  and  snow,  followed  by  a 
sharp  frost,  which  reminded  some  of  the<veterans  of  the  retreat  ftt>m 
Moscow.  Many  men  died,  and  others  had  their  feet  frostbitten.  On 
'the  21  st  of  November  tiie  army  encamped  before  the  walls  of 
Constantine.  Clausel  attempted  to  storm  the  town,  but  was  repulsed 
with  great  loss,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  Bona. 

In  the  spring  of  1837  General  Bugeaud  was  sent  again  to  Oran 
on  a  special  mission  to  treat  with  Abd-el-Kader  in  order  to  prevent 
him  from  joining  Ahmed  Bey  of  Constantine,  against  whom  a  second 
expedition  on  a  larger  scale  was  being  prepaz«d.  Fortunately  for  the 
Fronch,  Abd-el-Kader,  an  Arab  and  the  representative  of  Arab 
nationality,  had  little  svmpathy  with  the  Turkish  Bey  of  Constantine, 
who  was  besides  much  inferior  to  him  in  character  and  abilities. 
Bugeaud,  having  collected  about  10,000  men  at  Oran,  moved  forward 
wi&  a  strong  escort  to  the  banks  of  the  Tafoa,  where  he  had  a 
remarkable  interview  with  Abd-el-Kader,  which  Bugeaud  managed 
with  considerable  spirit  and  address,  and  at  last  a  treaty  was  agxi9ed 
upon  and  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  Kmir,  dated  80th  of  May,  1887. 
Abd-el-Kader  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  France,  retaining  the 
administration  with  the  title  of  Emir  of  ike  two  provinces  of.  Oran 
and  Titteri,  with  the  exception  of  the  towns  of  Oran,  Mustigannim, 
Anew,  and  one  or  two  more  points  on  the  coast.  The  French  thus 
obtained  their  object  of  being  enabled  to  turn  all  their  strength 
towards  the  eastern  province  of  Constantine,  where  20,000  men  were 
assembled  at  Bona  and  Guelma  towards  the  beginning  of  October. 
General  Danrtfmont  took  the  direction  of  the  expedition,  and  the 
Duke  of  N^mottrs  came  from  France  to  assume  the  command  in 
chief.  The  army  met  with  little  opposition  in  its  advance.  They 
formed  their  batteries  on  the  high  grounds  which  command  the  town, 
and  effected  a  breach  in  the  widl.  On  the  12th  of  October,  the 
governor-general  Danr^mont^  whilst  surveying  the  operations,  was 
killed  by  a  cannoU'shot,  by  the  side  of  the  Duke  of  Nemours. 
Gkneral  Yal^  assumed  the  direction  of  the  besieging  army,  and  the 
town  was  stormed,  but  the  French  encountered  a  stubborn  resistance 
in  the  narrow  streets;  the  natives  sprung  a  mine,  which  killed  a 
number  of  French  soldiers,  and  a  high  wall  which  fell  down  biuried 
manv  more  under  its  ruins.  At  last  all  opposition  was  overcome,  the 
surviving  part  of  the  garrison  escaped  or  threw  themselves  down  the 
walls  of  the  town,  and  the  Kasbah,  or  citadel,  surrendered  soon  after. 
A  native  kald,  or  civil  magistrate,  was  appointed,  and  a  French  governor 
and  {garrison  being  left  at  Constantine,  the  army  returned  to  Bona.  The 
conquest  of  Constantine,  followed  by  the  submission  of  many  tribes  of 
the  interior,  was  an  important  event.  It  established  the  French  power 
in  the  centre  of  a  vast  inland  region,  the  ancient  Jfumidia,  extending 
to  the  borders  of  the  regency  of  Tunis  on  one  side,  and  as  far  as  the 
Sahara,  or  Great  Desert,  on  the  other. 

In  the  following  year,  1838,  the  French  sent  detachments  from 
Constantine  in  several  directions  into  the  interior,  to  Milah,  Djemilah, 
and  Seteef,  the  ancient  Sitifis.  They  also  occupied  the  maritime 
station  of  Stora,  the  ancient  Rusicada,  the  nearest  landing-point  to 
communicate  with  Constantine,  and  near  it  they  built  a  town  which 
they  called  Philippeville. 

Meantime  Abd-el-Kader  was  busy  in  subduing  some  remote  tribes 
in  the  south  of  his  province,  which  would  not  acknowledge  his 
authority.  After  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  he  sent  an  envoy  to 
Paris,  with  presents  to  Louis-Philippe.  He  then  proceeded  to  Ain 
Madhi,  about  200  miles  inland,  on  the  borders  of  the  Pesert»  the 
marabout  of  which  had  refused  obedience  to  hino.  He  besieged  the 
place  for  several  months,  and  at  last  took  it  by  capitulation,  in 
January,  1839,  and  he  sent  to  General  Yalde  a  journal  of  his 
expedition  in  French,  which  was  written  by  M.  L^on  Roches,  a 
young  Frenchman,  who  remained  two  years  with  the  Emir  in  the 
capacity  of  his  secretary.  Abd-el-Kader  also  formed  a  cordon  of 
stations  in  the  interior,  upon  wl^ich  to  fall  in  case  of  future  reverses  : 
at  Boghar,  about' 40  miles  S.E.  of  Medcyah;  at  Thaza  on  Mount 
Matmato,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Shellif ;  at  Saida,  S.  of  Mascara ; 
Tagdemt^  S.E.  of  Mascara  ;  and  Tefzra,  S.  of  Tlemsen. 

In  the  spring  of  1889  the  French  took  possession  of  Jiljili,  an 
intermediate  station  on  the  coast  between  Bujeiah  and  Stora,  in  the 
country  of  the  Kabyles.  Another  expedition  from  Constantine 
occupied  permanently  Djemilah,  and  Seteef,  which  last  became  the 
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head  town  of  the  new  khalifiBt  of  Medjana.  In  September  of  the 
■ame  year  the  Duke  of  Orieans  arrived  at  Algiers,  and  then  proceeded 
by  way  of  PhillppeTille  to  Constantine,  whero  he  received  the  homage 
of  the  varions  khalifas  and  sheiks  of  the  province,  as  well  as  of  the 
ulemas,  with  the  mufti  at  their  head,  and  of  the  various  corporations 
end  trades  of  Constantina  He  distributed  to  several  native  ohiefii 
the  decoration  of  the  legion  of  honour.  In  October  he  proceeded 
with  an  exploratory  exp^ition  in  the  direction  of  Algiers,  by  way  of 
Milah,  Djemilah,  Seteef,  Sidi,'£mbarak,  and  then  through  the  Biban, 
or  Iron-Qates,  a  remarkable  defile,  in  some  places  only  8  feet  wide, 
between  perpendicular  rocks  from  800  to  900  feet  high,  which  the 
Turks  had  never  been  able  to  pass  without  paying  tribute  to  the 
neighbouring  tribes.  The  French  passed  wiUiout  opposition,  and 
then  by  way  of  the  Hamza  and  Wadi  Zeitoon  they  returned  to 
Algiers. 

In  October,  1889,  the  Arabs  of  Abd-«1-Kader  resumed  hostilities 
against  the  French,  without  any  previous  declaration.  They  invaded 
the  Metidja,  and  surprised  and  out  to  pieces  the  French  colonists,  as 
well  as  several  detachments  of  soldiers.  On  the  news  of  these  events  the 
French  government  at  home  ordered  reinforcements  amounting  to 
about  20,000  men,  besides  horses,  to  be  sent  to  Africa.  Meantime' 
several  afiairs  took  place  between  the  French  and  the  Arabs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Algiers.  The  small  garrison  of  Mazagran^  east  of 
Oran,  attacked  by  several  thousand  Arabs,  made  a  most  brave 
defence.  On  the  Slst  of  December  a  large  body  of  the  troops  of 
Abd-el-Kader  were  defeated  near  Blidah,  with  considerable  loss. 

The  war  continued  during  the  following  year,  1840,  but  although 
the  French  army  of  occupation  had  been  raised  to  60,000  men,  no 
definitive  result  was  attained ;  the  French,  after  some  aharp  engage- 
m^its,  recovered  possession  of  Medeyah  and  Meliaaah,  which  had 
been  given  up  to  Abd-el'Kader  by  the  treaty  of  the  Tafioa,  and  the 
marillme  town  of  Cherchell,  west  of  Algiers,  was  also  occupied. 
In  the  eastern  province,  several  tribes  friendly  to  Ahmed,  the  expelled 
Bey  of  Constantine,  were  defeated. 

The  French  government  at  home  resolved  on  carrying  on  the  war 
against  Abd-el-Kader  with  renewed  energy,  declaring  that  there 
could  be  no  peace  in  Africa  till  that  chief  was  destroyed,  for 
experience  had  twice  shown  that  no  feith  could  be  placed  in  him. 
With  ^eee  views.  General  Bngeaud  was  sent  to  Algiers  to  replace 
Marshal  Val^e  as  govemor^neral,  in  December,  1840.  He 
opened  the  spring  campaign  of  1841  by  marching  against  Mascara, 
which  he  took  and  garrisoned,  driving  Abd-el-Kader  towards  the 
south.  Several  remote  tribes,  having  lost  their  ctmfidence  in  the 
Emir,  made  their  peace  with  the  French.  The  campaign  of  the 
autumn  consisted  in  provisioning  Mascara,  and  obliging  the  powerful 
tribe  of  the  Hashem,  Abd-el-Kader^s  chief  strength,  to  emigrate 
towards  the  Desert  The  winter  season  put  an  end  to  hostilities. 
It  was  resolved  to  inclose  the  vast  Metidja  plain,  an  area  of  40  square 
leagues,  with  a  ditch,  protected  by  military  posts  and  block-houses, 
in  order  to  secure  the  colonists  and  their  farms. 

In  the  year  1842  the  war  continued  to  be  carried  on  by  General 
Bugeaud  against  Abd-el-Kader,  who  was  defeated  in  i)erson  at  Sikkak 
Sessef ;  and  several  more  important  tribes,  the  Moonua,  the  Sumuta, 
the  Shenua,  Beni  Massaoud,  Beni  Smala,  &c.,  were  induced  to  make 
peace  with  France.  Tlemsen  was  again  occupied,  and  a  French 
garrison  placed  in  it.  Abd-el-Kader  however,  by  his  genius  and 
actirity,  seemed  to  find  fresh  resources  as  he  moved  rapidly  from 
place  to  place.  The  credit  granted  by  the  Chambers  for  the 
expenditure  of  the  French  possessions  in  North  Africa,  amounted  in 
the  budget  of  1842  to  the  sum  of  47,050,984  finncs.  In  November 
the  Duke  of  Aumale,  one  of  Louis-Philippe's  younger  sons,  arrived 
at  Algiers,  and  joined  a  new  expedition  against  Abd-el-Kader.  They 
obtained  considerable  successes  against  several  Arab  tribes.  Ten 
thousand  men  were  ordered  from  France  to  join  the  army  of 
Algiers. 

The  campaign  of  the  following  spring,  1848,  was  marked  by  the 
Duke  of  Aumtde  surprising,  at  tiie  head  of  a  body  of  cavalry,  the 
'  smala,'  or  camp,  of  Abd-el-Kader,  whilst  the  great  body  of  bis  Arabs 
were  absent,  on  the  border  of  the  desert  south  of  Tlemsen.  Several 
thousand  prisoners  were  taken,  and  a  large  booty,  including  the  Emir's 
papers.  The  Emir  had  barely  time  to  escape.  The  French  however 
lost  several  officers  of  rank  in  this  campaign ;  among  the  rest  General 
Mustapha  Ben  Ismail,  a  brave  Arab  auxiliary  chief,  eighty  years  old, 
whose  head  was  taken  to  Abd-el-Kader,  who  proclaimed  his  death  as 
a  signal  punishment  of  heaven  upon  a  traitor  to  his  country.  Meantime 
the  French  resorted  freely  to  the  African  practice  of  making  'razrias,' 
«.  e.  predatory  incursions  into  the  grounds  of  hostile  or  disaffected 
tribes,  carrying  away  their  cattle,  and  also  their  women  and  children. 
The  cattle  >(rere  sold,  and  the  prisoners  taken  to  Oran  or  Algiers,  until 
the  tribes  made  their  submission.  Colonel  Jussuf  distinguished  him- 
self in  this  kind  of  warfare.  Abd-el-Kader  wandered  about  with  a 
small  number  of  followers  near  the  borders  of  Marocco.  In  the 
month  of  November  his  intimate  friend  and  bravest  lieutenant,  the 
Khalifa  Ben  AUal,  called  Sidi  Embarek,  the  *  one-eyed,'  at  the  head  of 
about  1000  men,  was  defeated  by  the  French  and  killed.  After 
this  disaster  Abd-el-Kader  to^jk  refuge  within  the  frontiers  of 
Marocco. 

In  February,  1314,  an  expedition  from  Conatontiue,  under  the  Duke 


of  Aumale,  set  out  from  Bisoara,  seven  days'  march  to  the  south,  in 
the  Beled-id-Jereed,  where  the  Turks  had  onoa  a  station,  and  which 
was  occupied  by  a  detachment  of  Abd«el-Kader'&  The  French  took 
possession  of  the  district^  the  troops  of  Abd-el-Kader  having  fled,  and# 
left  a  native  detachment  in  the  fort  But  after  the  return  of  the 
expedition  the  friends  of  Abd-el-Kader  surprised  the  detachment, 
and  massacred  it  This  excursicMi  however  made  the  French 
acquainted  with  the  road  to  the  Great  Desert. 

From  his  place  of  retirement  within  the  frontiers  of  Marocco,  Abd- 
el-Kader  not  only  strove  to  keep  ative  disaffection  against  the  French 
among  the  tribes  of  Algeria^  but  he  likewise  succeeded  in  exciting  the 
fanatical  i>opulation  of  Marocco  itself  to  a  Holy  War,  for  the  purpose 
of  driving  away  the  infidels  from  Africa.  Some  of  the  emperor's 
family  and  court  joined  in  the  war^sry.  The  result  was  a  war  between 
Marocco  and  the  French.  Marshal  Bugeaud  added  to  his  former 
successes  that  of  'defeating,  at  the  battle  of  the  Isly,  the  army  of 
Marocco,  which  had  advanced  into  that  part  of  the  territory  of  Algiers 
which  lies  west  of  the  Tafha  river ;  affcer  which  the  French  seized 
upon  Ouchda,  a  frontier  town  of  Marocco.  These  events,  and  the 
bombardment  by  sea  of  the  towns  of  Tangier  and  Mogadore^  induced 
the  emperor  Abd-er-Rahman  to  sue  for  peace,  the  principal  oondition 
of  which  was  that  he  should  not  permit  Abd-el-Kader  any  more  to 
annoy  the  French  in  their  possession  of  Algeria.  In  the  debates  which 
took  place,  both  in  the  British  Parliament  and  in  the  French  Chambers, 
it  was  elicited  that  the  French  dominion  over  Algeria  had  been 
acquiesced  in  by  Great  Britain ;  France,  on  its  pia%  having  engaged 
not  to  extend  its  conquests  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Algerine 
territories,  either  on  the  side  of  Tunis  or  on  that  of  Marocco.  In  a 
poUtical  point  of  view  the  possession  of  Algeria  is  undoubtedly  of 
considerable  importance  to  France.  Mankind  at  laive,  and  the  nations 
that  border  on  the  Mediterranean  in  particular,  have  derived  great 
advantages  from  the  French  conquest^  namely,  the  extirpation  of  a 
nest  of  pirates  and  the  aboHtion  of  Christian  slavery  in  that  state. 

In  the  following  year,  1845,  Abd-el-Kader,  now  fugitive  and  for- 
lorn, surrendered  to  the  French,  and  was  taken  with  his  family  and 
attendants  to  France^  where  he  remained  a  prisoner,  being  treated 
however  with  considerable  attention,  until  October  16,  1852,  when 
Louis  Napoleon,  then  Prince-IYesident  of  France,  released  him  on  the 
condition  of  not  returning  to  Algiers,  but  of  residing  at  Brussa  in 
Asia  Minor,  for  which  place  he  left  France  early  in  1853. 

In  1847  Marshal  Bugeaud  undertook  an  expedition  into  Kabylia»  in 
order  to  chastise  some  refractory  tribes.  The  expedition  succeeded, 
and  it  has  been  followed  by  other  inclusions  into  the  same  high-land 
dirtrictb  With  this  exception,  the  French  sway  may  be  considered 
now  as  regularly  establi&ed  over  the  territories  of  Algiera  But  a 
considerable  anny,  a  force  of  70,000  men,  is  required  to  keep  in  awe 
the  more  turbulent  tribes  of  Arabs  and  Kabyles. 

The  European  inhabitante^  not  military,  settled  in  the  various  towns 
and  villages  of  Algeria  amounted  in  1852  to  about  70,000,  and  they  are 
increasing  rapidly  by  fr^sh  axrivals.  Since  1841  a  nxmiber  of  villages 
have  been  built  on  the  Sahel,  or  table-land  round  Algiers,  each  of 
which  contains  from  50  to  60  families  of  French  colonists,  chiefly 
emigrant  farmera  with  a  small  capital.  The  government  has  granted 
them  allotments  of  ground,  on  condition  of  their  cultivating  them  and 
building  their  own  houses.  These  villages  have  been  siurrounded  by 
a  ditch  and  towers,  thus  forming  a  (^ain  of  fortified  out^>osts  round 
ihe  capital.  Each  village  has  its  fountain,  its  church,  a  town-house, 
and  a  school.  Similar  villages  have  been  built  in  the  province  of  Oran, 
in  the  valleys  of  the  lower  Shellif  and  of  the  Sig. 

One  half  of  the  emigrants  to  Algeria  are  natives  of  France,  and  the 
rest  are  Spaniards,  Germans,  Italians,  and  Maltese.  A  regular  com- 
munication by  steam*boat8  is  established  between  Marseille,  Toulon, 
and  Algiers,  and  likewise  along  the  coast,  between  Algiers  and  Bona 
on  one  side,  and  Algiera  and  Oran  on  the  other.  Diligences  run 
between  Algiera  and  Blidah  in  the  interior. 

The  department  of  public  instruction  is  under  an  inspector.  There 
is  a  college  at  Algiers,  with  15  professon ;  and  gratuitous  courses  of 
Arabic  both  oral  and  written  are  given.  Thero  are  commercial  schools 
in  the  various  districts.  A  Roman  Catholic  bishop  resides  at  Algiers. 
The  Protestants  have  churches  at  Algiera  and  Oran. 

Alg^rie  is  administered  under  the  FVench  waroffice  by  a  Governor- 
General,  who  also  commands  the  military  foree  of  the  colony,  and  is 
assisted  in  his  administration  by  a  council.  It  is  divided  into  three 
provinces,  Alger,  Oran,  and  Constantine.  Each  province  consists  of 
a  civil  territory  and  a  military  territory.  The  civil  territory  consti- 
tutes a  department,  and  is  divided  into  arrondissements  and  com- 
munes, and  governed  by  a  prefect,  assisted  by  a  general  council,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  departments  of  France.  The  military  territory  is 
administered  by  the  military  authorities  exclusively.  [See  Supflkxskt.] 

{Guide  du  Votfogeur  en  Algirie,  contenant  VAnnuaire  de  1844  et  U* 
LoiSf  Ordofwnancetf  et  ArritU  concemant  la  Colonic;  AUnanach  d^ Alger 
pour  1852;  Lcsur,  Annuaire  Uiitoriquc;  MonUeur  Algirien.) 

ALGHERO,  or  ALGHKRI,  a  seaport  and  chief  town  of  the  province 
of  Alghero,  in  the  Intendenza  of  Saspari  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  ia 
situated  on  the  west  coast,  15  miles  S.W.  from  Sassari,  and  has  about 
8000  inhabitants.  The  town  was  founded  about  the  beginning  of  the 
12th  century,  and  in  1363  surrendered  to  the  Aragonesc.  The  citizens 
very  soon  revolte<l,  and  overcame  their  couqucrors,  but  were  reduced 
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to  obedience  in  1365|  when  the  Sardinian  and  G^oese  inhabitantB 
were  expelled  by  the  Spaniardsi  and  their  places  supplied  by  Catalans. 
Alghero  has  given  title  to  a  bishop  since  1508,  and  five  years  afterwards 
it  was  fortified.  It  became  a  very  favourite  residence  of  Charles  V. 
of  Spain. 

Alghero  stands  on  the  shore,  and  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  parallel- 
ogram, on  a  low  rooky  pointy  jutting  out  firom  a  sandy  beach.  It  is 
surrounded  by  stout  walls,  fUmked  with  bastions  and  towers ;  but 
these  defences  are  commanded  by  two  hills  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  town.  The  streets  are  narrow,  but  well  paved  and  clean.  There 
are  two  gate  entrances,  one  at  the  mole  or  landing-place  on  the  north, 
and  the  other  at  the  ravelin  in  the  land  front.  There  is  a  handsome 
cathedral  in  the  town,  which  also  contains  some  other  churches, 
several  convents,  a  college,  and  public  schools.  There  are  some  foun- 
tains  of  pure  water  outside  ^e  town,  but  within  the  inhabitants 
obtain  their  supply  by  means  of  cisterns. 

The  country  round,  forming  the  province  of  Alghero,  which  has  a 
population  of  84,108,  is  well  cultivated  and  has  pretty  scenery.  It 
produces  abundimoe  of  wine  of  good  quality,  as  well  as  butter,  cneese, 
vegetables,  and  fruits.  Tobacco  is  a  profitable  object  of  cultivation. 
The  exports  from  the  town  consist  of  wine,  com,  tobacco,  wool,  skins, 
rags,  anchovies,  coral,  and  bones.  The  coral  obtained  at  this  part  of 
the  coast  is  the  most  highly  esteemed  of  any  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea. 

The  town  stands  on  the  shore  of  a  spacious  bay,  formed  on  the 
north  by  the  south  point  of  Cape  Caccia,  and  on  the  south  by  Cape 
Maraigin.  The  anchorage  is  good.  SmiUl  vessels  only,  however,  can 
enter  the  port  of  Alghero ;  but  at  9  miles  N. W.  from  this  place  is 
the  harbour  of  Porto  Conte,  the  best  and  safest  in  the  island.  This 
harbour  is  large  enough  for  several  fleets ;  it  is  defended  by  towers 
mounted  with  guns. 

ALGIERS  (Alger),  a  city  of  Northern  Africa,  the  capital  of  the 
French  province  ofAigirie ;  in  Arabic,  AUJezira  ( The  Island),  to  which 
was  added  the  epithet  of  A  VQaxit  (The  Warlike).  It  was  first  built  about 
935  by  Jussuf  Zeri,  an  Arabian  chief,  of  the  Zeirite  dynasty,  which 
succeeded  that  of  Aghleb  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  country.  It  is  in 
the  shape  of  an  irregular  triangle,  of  which  one  side  is  formed  by  the 
sea-coast,  and  the  other  two  run  up  the  declivity  of  a  steep  hill  which 
faces  the  north  and  north-cast,  and  forms  part  of  a  ridge  called  the 
Sahel,  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea-coast,  and  between  that  and 
the  Metidja  plain  which  separates  it  from  the  Little  Atlas.  The 
highest  point  of  the  Sahel  is  about  1200  feet  The  houses  rise 
gx«dually  one  above  the  other,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  one  that  has 
not  the  prospect  of  the  sea  from  its  terrace.  The  houses  are  square, 
and  mostly  two  stoiys  high ;  they  have  a  closed  court  in  the  middle, 
on  which,  and  not  on  the  street,  the  windows  of  the  apartments  opea 
The  flat  terrace  at  the  top  is  the  resort  of  the  family,  especially  in 
the  evening,  to  enjoy  the  sea-breeze.  The  buildings  are  painted  white, 
and  the  reflection  of  the  sun  from  them  is  very  painful  to  the  eyes. 
The  circumference  of  Algiers  is  little  more  than  two  miles ;  the  streets 
are  very  narrow.  The  native  population  of  Aimers  was  reckoned  in 
1830  at  about  70,000  ;  of  these,  about  8000  were  Jews,  1000  Christians, 
and  the  rest  Mohammedans.  In  1852  the  population  was  54,041,  of 
whom  24,649  were  native  Mussulmans  and  Jews.  Emigration,  i>overty, 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions,  and  the  greater  activity  of  the  new 
settlers,  have  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  old  inhabitants.  The  palace  of 
the  Pasha,  called  also  the  Jenina,  was  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town ;  but 
the  late  Dey  had  his  residence  in  the  Casbah,  or  citadel,  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  city.  The  hUls,  which  rise  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre around  the  city,  are  studded  with  country  houses,  gardens, 
vineyards,  and  olive-groves.  Algiers  is  well  supplied  with  water  from 
a  large  reservoir,  the  water  of  which  is  conveyed  from  the  country  by 
an  aqueduct,  and  then  distributed  by  conduits  all  over  the  city. 
There  are  a  great  nimiber  of  public  baths,  of  small  coffee-houses,  and 
some  wretched  inns  called  '  fondues.'  The  batteries  which  defend 
Algiers  on  the  seaside  are  very  strong,  but  the  fortifications  on  the 
landside  are  weak  and  exposed.  The  castle  called  the  Empferor^s, 
which  is  outside  the  walls,  commands  the  city,  but  is  itself  com- 
manded by  the  upper  part  of  Mount  Boujereah.  Below  the  Emperor's 
forty  a  road  leads  from  the  Casbah  along  the  inland  skirt  of  Mount 
Boujereah  to  the  point  of  Sidi  Ferruch,  about  14  miles  west.  It  was 
by  this  road  that  the  French  advanced,  in  June  1830,  to  invest  the 
Emperor^s  fort,  which,  after  a  brisc  cannonade,  was  abandoned  by  the 
Turks  on  the  4th  of  July.  The  following  day  Algiers  surrendered  to 
Marshal  Bourmont,  on  condition  that  persons,  private  property,  and 
the  religion  of  the  coimtry  should  be  respected ;  and  that  the  Dey 
and  his  Turkish  militia  should  quit  Algiers,  carrying  with  them  their 
personal  property.  The  French  took  possession  of  the  town,  the 
castles,  and  all  public  property  of  every  kind ;  among  the  spoil  were 
12  ships 'of  war,  1500  brass  cannon,  and  48,000,000  of  francs  in  gold 
and  silver.  SiiMse  their  occupation  the  Fren^  have  much  improved 
the  appearance  of  Algiers ;  they  have  opened  wide  streets  and  squares, 
built  iine  houses  in  the  European  style,  hotels,  coffee-houses,  a  theatre, 
&C     Algiere  lies  in  36'  49'  N.  lat.,  3'  25'  E.  long. 

The  port  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  French,  and  works  are 
in  progress  to  shelter  it  from  the  east  and'  west  winds,  which  blow 
with  great  violence  in  winter.  When  completed  the  harbour  will  be 
laige  enough  to  contain  30  vessels  of  war  and  300  ships  of  commerce. 


There  is  a  lighthouse  with  an  intermittent  light  visible  for  15  miles 
at  sea. 

The  city  has  numerous  well-supplied  markets,  the  principal  of 
which  are  held  in  the  squares  called  de  Chartres,  Mahon,  and  d'Isly. 
An  exhibition  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  department  is  held 
annually  during  the  second  fortnight  in  September  in  the  court-yard 
of  the  Lyceum;  live  stock  and  machinery  are  exhibited  en  the 
esplanade  Bab-el-Oued.  At  the  same  time  a  fair  is  held.  The  exhi- 
bition closes  on  the  28th  of  the  month  with  horse-races,  which  attract 
great  crowds  both  of  Europeans  and  Arabs  from  bU  parts  of  the 
province.  A  market  for  com  is  held  twice  a  week;  for  olive-oil 
daily.  Foreign  consuls  from  every  countiy  in  Europe  reside  in 
Algiers.  In  the  year  1850,  1720  vessels  of  all  kinds  entered  and  left 
the  harbour. 

Algiers  has  supreme  courts  for  the  administration  of  justice  to 
Mussulman  and  foreign  residents ;  a  chamber  and  tribunal  of  com- 
merce, a  college,  lyceum,  a  normal  school,  a  public  library  and  museum, 
a  cathedral  and  three  other  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  Lutheran 
church,  a  synagogue,  four  mosques,  two  theatres,  and  a  bank.  Steam- 
boats ply  r^^arly  to  Marseille,  Cette,  and  Rouen.  The  total  receipts 
of  customs  for  the  whole  of  Algeria  in  the  year  1850  amounted  to 
5,391,454  francs.    (il^moMe^  <f.^4r«^  pour  1852.)    [&e  Supplement.] 

ALGOA  BAY,  Imown  also  as  Port  Elizabeth,  and  formerly  called 
Zwartkop*8  Bay,  is  situated  in  Cape  Colony,  South  Africa,  in  38**  56' 
S.  kt,  26**  53'  E.  long.  This  inlet,  which  is  about  20  miles  broad 
from  east  to  west^  is  nearly  500  miles  eastward  of  Cape  Town,  between 
it  and  Albanv.  The  anchorage  and  holding-ground  of  the  bay  are 
good.  The  shore  is  a  level  sandy  beach  ;  it  reoeives  the  waters  of  the 
Zondag,  Zwartkop,  and  Kowie  rivers,  and  has  besides  some  fine  springs 
of  water  on  the  western  side.  The  surrounding  country  forms  pa^ 
of  the  district  of  Uitenhagen.  Port  Elizabeth  was  uie  place  of 
debarkation  for  the  emigrants  who  went  from  this  kingdom  to  Cape 
Colony  in  1820;  as  many  as  3659  individuals  landed  there  in  the 
summer  of  that  year.  It  has  gradually  increased  in  population  and 
importance.        [Cape  op  Good  Hope.] 

ALQONQUINS,  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians, 
or  rather  a  kind  of  generic  name,  under  which  dre  included  numerous 
native  tribes,  which  are  related  to  one  another.  The  principal  tribe 
of  the  Algonquin  nation,  at  present,  is  the  Chippeways.  The  Algon- 
quins,  even  in  their  present  depressed  state,  are  spread  over  a  large 
tract  of  country,  from  the  shores  of  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  to  t^e 
neighbourhood  of  the  Esquimaux.  The  term  Algonquin  is  one  of  the 
thx«e  divisions  which  the  early  French  writers  made  of  the  native 
tribes,  the  Hurons  and  Sioux  being  the  others.  The  Algonquin 
language  is  now  spoken  by  the  Chippeways,  Ottowaa,  Potawatamies, 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  Shawnees,  Kickapoos,  Menomonies,  Miamies,  and 
Delawaies.  These  languages  are  said  to  approach  to  the  Chippeway, 
which  may  be  called  the  standard,  in  the  order  in  which  we  have 
placed  them. 

When  America  was  first  discovered,  the  dialects  of  the  Algonquin 
language  extended  from  the  Penobscot  in  Maine  to  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Lake  Superior.  The  tribe  whidi 
is  properly  designated  by  the  name  of  Algonquin  was  fbund  on  the 
banks  of  the  Uttawas  River,  which  enters  the  St -Lawrence  near 
Montreal,  and  also  on  the  north  shore  of  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario. 

From  the  specimens  given  in  Adelung's  '  Mithridates '  of  the  Chip- 
peway and  Algonquin  tongues,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  are  the 
same  languages.  In  the  regions  that  extend  from  the  Uttawas  River, 
north  and  west,  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  the  Saskatchewan  River,  and  still 
farther,  Adelung  places  the  Kmstenaux,  a  widely-spread  tribe,  whose 
language,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  specimens  given,  is  closely  allied 
to  the  two  just  mentioned.  ' 

By  comparing  the  specimens  of  the  Knistenaux,  Algonquin,  and 
Chippeway  languages,  with  a  very  copious  Cree  vocabulary,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  the  latter  language  is  closely  akin  to  aU  three.  So 
vague,  indeed,  are  the  notices  of  Indian  tribes,  that  it  is  quite  possible 
that  all  the  four  names,  which  we  have  used,  may  to  a  certain  extent 
represent  the  same  nations,  or  parts  of  the  same  nations.  The  Crees 
are  now  described  as  occupying  the  country  between  the  50th  and  57th 
parallels  of  north  latitude,  and  the  80th  and  105th  of  west  longitude  ; 
and  are  in  fact  geographically,  as  well  as  by  language,  part  at  least  of 
the  people  called  by  Mackenzie  the  Knistenaux,  and  by  Charlevoix 
the  Cristinaux  or  Kilistinous.  The  meaning  and  origin  of  Uie  word 
Algonquins  are,  we  believe,  imknown. 

(North  American  Review,  No.  L. ;  Adelung's  MUhridaies,) 

ALHAMA.    [Granada.] 

ALHAMBRA,  the  name  now  given  to  the  remains  of  a  palace 
which  was  built  and  occupied  by  the  Mohammedan  sultans  or  kings 
of  Granada,  in  Spain.  It  stands  on  the  highest  part  of  a  lofty  hUl 
which  adjoins  and  overlooks  the  city  of  Granada  on  the  east  and 
South-east  This  hill  is  separated  by  a  deep  ravine  from  another  still 
higher,  called  the  Cerro  del  Sol  (Hill  of  the  Sun),  on  which  is  built  the 
summer  residence  called  the  (^eneralife  (' Jeneh-al-Arife,'  in  Arabic, 
the  Pleasant  Garden).  The  Cerro  del  Sol  (of  which  the  Alhambra  hill 
is  the  front  part  cut  off  by  the  ravine  above  mentioned)  is  an  offset  or 
spur  from  the  great  mountain-range  called  the  Sierra  Nevada, 

The  Alhambra  hill  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  the  summit,  about 
830  yards  in  length  by  230  in  its  greatest  width  is  inclosed  by  a  wall 
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flanked  with  square  biwerA,  and  comprising  an  area  of  about  35 
acres.  The  Alhambra  is  thug  a  paliLce  witlitu  a  fortrese.  The  ws]l  ie 
about  40  feet  lugh  and  6  feet  thick,  utrongly  conMnicted  of  a  red- 
<!olouTed  ooncret«.  The  towers  and  the  walls  of  the  polaoe  are 
mostly  built  of  the  same  material,  vhich  is  called  tapia.  The  name 
Alhambra  seema  to  have  been  derived  from  the  red  appearance  of 
the  ori(^aaI  walls  and  towers  ('  Kasanba-al-Hambra,'  the  Red  iDcloaure), 
This  fortified  iucloaure  woa  probably  built  by  UabllB-Ibn-Mike«en, 
who  in  1019  chose  the  present  site  of  Qranada  for  his  capital,  using 
the  farmer  town,  Illiberis,  which  stood  on  the  Sierra  Elriis,  u  a 
quarry.  Within  the  red  inclosure  Ibn-ul-Ahmor  commenced  the 
oonstniction  of  {he  '  Kaarol-Hombra'  (the  Ited  Palace),  which  was 
extended  and  embellished  by  succeasive  kings  of  Otonoda. 

Nothing  can  be  more  severe,  plain,  and  onattroctiTe  than  the 
exterior  of  tbe  Alhambra.     The  interior,  on  the  contrary,  when  in  its 


perfect  state,  was  probably  the  moat  gorgeous  apoeimfn  of  Moorish 
architecture  and  decoration  that  has  ever  existed.  It  wna  injured  to 
•omo  extent  diuiog   the  reign  of    Fcrdiniind  aud   laabclU   by   the 
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made  many  alterations  for  the  worse  in  tbe  portion  which  rt 
It  seems  afterwards  to  have  suffered  no  very  material  injury,  eioept 
from  neglect  and  decay,  till  Sebastiam  obtained  poBsessioii  of  Graoadi 
in  Jonuoiy  IBIO,  and  occupied  it  with  bis  troops.  During  the  period 
of  the  occupation  »f  this  city  by  the  French,  a  very  great  amount  of 
demolition  and  injur})  was  done  to  the  Alhambra ;  and  when  tbej 
retreated,  Sept.  17tb,  1812,  they  undennined  and  blew  up  eight  of 
Uie  towers,  nnd  intended  to  have  destroyed  the  whole  of  them,  if 
time  had  been  allowed  for  oompleting  their  operntions. 

The  Alhambra  hill  la  moat  easily  ascended  from  the  Puerta  de  las 
Granadoa,  or  Pomegranate  Qate,  and  the  entraaoe  to  the  P'^'^  i* 
beneath  a  square  gate-toner,  named  La  Torre  de  Juaticia.  The  gate- 
way ia  Burmounted  by  an  arch  of  horaethoe  form,  and  conducts 
through  a  porch  to  an  inner  doorway.  In  tliia  porch  the  kinc  or  his 
judgo  sat  to  adminiatfir  justice,  wbenoa  the  name  Tower  of  Justin. 
"  Then  he  made  a  porch  where  be  might  judge,  even  the  porcb  of 
judgBienl;" — (1  Kings,  vii.,  7.)  Thence  a  narrow  paaaage  leads  to  an 
0^  place,  tbe  Ptiua  de  lot  Algiha  (Square  of  the  Cistenu).  The 
ciatenu  are  below  the  pavement,  and  are  filled  from  the  itreom  of 
the  Darro,  which  is  conveyed  by  an  aqueduct  to  the  hill  of  the 
Alhambra  across  the  ravine  whiab  aepaiatea  it  from  the  Cerro 
del  SoL  This  Plaia,  only  a  few  yean  sgo,  was  used  as  a  prisoD,  and 
contained  a  crowd  of  oriminaJa  in  chaina,  aomotlmes  as  many  aa  200, 
mingled  with  beggars  oad  gipaiee.    It  ia  now  occupied  by  afew  invalid 

The  Alhambra  originally  oonaiatod  of  a  Hammer  palace  and  winter 
palace.  The  Plaza  de  loa  Algibes  was  intermediate.  The  winl«r 
palace,  which  occupied  one  side,  was  pulled  down  to  moke  room  for 
the  palace  of  Charles  V.       The  greater  part  of  tbe  Bummer  palace 

The  palace  of  Charlee  V.  is  a  square,  each  aide  of  which  is  £00 
Castilian  feet,  or  186  English  feet,  in  length,  with  a  large  circular  area 
in  the  centre.  The  walls  were  raised  to  Uie  eave«tone,  but  it  was 
never  roof^  in.  Tbe  architecture  is  Italian.  It  was  begun  in  I52fi. 
and  was  continued  till  1633,  when  it  waa  left  un&niahed  in  ita  preaeot 
state. 

The  Moorish  palace  is  entered  from  the  Plaaa  de  loa  Algibes  by  a 
small  doorway  of  Spanish  construction.  Tbe  palace  consistH  of 
courts,  colonnades,  noils,  saloons,  and  various  Hmaller  apartments, 

Kred  with  marble,  and  formerly  supplied  with  fountoinfl  and  baths. 
e  walls  are  beautifully  wrought  in  orabeequea  intermingled  with 
inscriptiona,  and  richly  painted  and  gilt.  Moat  of  the  ceiliuga  ore 
formed  in  oomportments  with  raised  mouldings  or  in  amall  cupolas 
with  innumerable  pendant  ornaments ;  others  are  of  carved  timber. 
Tuauf  I.,  who  was  Btabbed  by  an  oasoasin  in  1632,  repainted  and  rqplt 
the  whole  palace,  which  must  then  have  realla^  uie  splendours  of 
Arabian  fiction. 

Leav'ug  the  rio^nde  los  Al^ibe^  by  the  smnll  Spanish  portal,  the 


purifications  and  whitewoshingg  of  the  monks ;   but  the  work  of  I  Patio  dt  la  AtUrea  (Court  ot  the  Pool)  is  entered.      It  contains  ^ 

commenced  tQl  Charles  V.  pulled  down  a  large    reservoir  of  water.  12ff,feet  by  26foet.  supplied  withgold  fish.   ItiaaU" 

and  he  I  called  the  PoiiodelwimiyafKi  (Court  of  theMyrdes),  on  account  of 


part  uf  it  in  order  to  erect  a  palace  for  himself  oi 
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its  having  formerly  been  planted  with  these  shnibs.  It  Ib  185  feet 
long  by  7i  feet  wide.  It  was  the  principal  and  central  oourt  of  the  five 
Gourts  of  which  the  palace  originally  consisted,  the  other  four  occupy- 
ing the  angles.  At  one  end  of  this  court  is  an  elegant  double  corridor, 
and  here,  previous  to  the  alteration  by  Charley  V.,  was  the  grand 
Moorish  entrance.  At  the  other  end  is  the  great  Tower  of  Comares, 
which  rises  high  above  the  rest  of  the  buildings,  overlooking  a  deep 
ravine  which  descends  almost  perpendicularly  to  the  lower  bed  of 
the  Darro,  and  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  city  of  Granada, 
its  beautifid  vega,  or  plain,  and  the  mountains  which  inclose  it.  The 
Sola  de  lot  £mbajadorea  (Hall  of  Ambassadors),  occupies  the  whole 
interior  of  the  Tower  of  Comares,  a  square  which  is  37  feet  each  side, 
and  is  60  feet  high  to  the  centre  of  the  dome.  The  roof  of  this 
grand  reception-room  is  of  timber,  formed  by  beams  and  ribs  intersect- 
ing each  other  in  various  forms,  with  pendant  ornaments,  gilt^  and 
painted  blue  and  red  in  the  interstices.  The  walls  are  covered  with 
arabesque  ornaments  and  inscriptions,  and  are  so  thick  that  the 
deeply-recessed  windows  look  like  cabinets  or  the  side-chapels  of  a 
gothic  cathedral  Below  this  Lall  are  vaulted  rooms  and  niBLiu«rov* 
Bubterraneui  interconmxunications.  An  intermediate  apartment 
conducts  from  the  Patio  de  la  Alberca  to  the  PcUio  de  los  Leones 
(Court  of  Lions),  so  named  from  the  superb  fountain  which  occupies 
the  centre,  consisting  of  a  large  alabaster  basin,  in  form  dodecagon, 
which  rests  on  the  backs  of  twelve  rudely-carved  liona  The  water 
falls  over  the  rim  of  a  smaller  basin  above  into  the  laxgebaain,  whence 
it  passes  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  liona  The  court  is  150  feet  by  50, 
with  a  pavilion  at  each  end,  and  a  corridor  or  piazza  at  each  side.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  columns  of  white  marble  support  the 
elaborately  decorated  arches  of  the  corridors  and  pavilions.  This 
court  is  in  fact  a  Moorish  cloister.  The  columns  are  9  feet  in  height^ 
and  only  8^  inches  in  diameter,  sometimes  standing  singly,  sometimes 
double,  sometimes  four  together.  The  walls  are  covered  with 
arabesques.  The  fountain  in  this  court  is  occasionally  made  to  play  ; 
the  others  have  been  spoiled.  On  one  side  of  the  Court  of  &e 
Lions  is  the  Sola  de  loe  Ahencerragetf  so  named  from  thirty-six  of 
the  chiefs  of  that  family  having  been,  it  is  said,  slain  in  this  room  by 
order  of  King  Boabdil,  because  they  were  represented  to  have  espoused 
the  cause  of  his  queen  Zoraya,  who  had  been  accused  of  infidelity. 
Opposite  to  Sala  de  los  Abencerrages  is  the  Sola  de  lot  Dot  Hermanas 
(Hall  of  the  Two  Sisters),  the  two  sisters  being  two  slabs  of  white 
marble  of  equal  size,  which  form  a  part  of  the  pavement :  they  are 
11  feet  long  by  5^  feet  wide.  In  the  centre  is  a  fountain,  now  dry.  T^e 
JSala  de  la  Juaticia  is  so  called  from  an  assemblage  of  ten  bearded 
Moors  seated  in  divan,  which  is  painted  on  the  ceiling;  in  the  true 
costume  of  the  Moors  of  Granada.  It  was  painted  in  1460.  The 
JfezquUa,  with  its  beautiful  small  Patio,  was  once  the  mosque  of  the 
palace,  and  contains  an  exquisite  niche,  the  Mihrab,  in  which  the 
Konm  was  deposited.  The  Patio  de  loe  Bano$  is  small,  and  contains 
two  baths.  El  Bano  del  Rey  and  £1  Banc  del  Principe  (the  King's  Bath 
and  the  Prince's  Bath).  The  entrance  saloon  contamed  a  vapom^-bath, 
in  which  the  bather  was  shampooed  before  entering  the  bathing-court 
The  Tocador  de  la  Reyna  (Queen's  Dressing-Room),  is  an  exquisite 
little  room,  9  feet  square,  which  conmiands  a  beautiful  view.  It 
contains  a  slab  perforated  with  small  holes,  through  which  perfumes, 
it  is  said,  were  admitted  from  beneath.  There  are  several  saloons  and 
smaller  apartments  besides  those  above  mentioned. 

The  inscriptions,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  intermingled  with 
the  ornaments  in  such  a  manner  as  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  decora- 
tion. They  are  partly  in  the  ancient  Cufic  characters,  which  have 
a  square  form,  and  harmonise  with  the  geometrical  patterns, 
and  partly  in  modem  Arabic,  which  lends  itself  freely  to  the  scroll 
ornaments.  '  The  inscriptions,  Mr.  Gayangos  states,  are  of  three 
sorts,  sentences  from  the  Koran,  sentences  not  from  the  Koran, 
and  short  poems  in  praise  of  the  builders  or  possessors  of  the 
palace. 

The  Alhambra  hill  includes  within  the  walls  the  parish  church  of 
Santa  Maria  de  la  Alhambra,  a  Frauciscan  convent,  and  other  smaller 
buildings. 

(Ford's  Haridbook  of  Spain ;  Havei-ty's  Wanderings  in  Spain  in 
1843  ;  Hoskins's  Spain  aa  it  vff  London,  1851.) 

ALIASKA,  a  peninsula  projecting  from  the  N.W.  coast  of  North 
America  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  separating,  together  with  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  the  Kamtchatka  Sea. from  the  Pacific.  The  large 
lake  of  Iliamna  or  Shelikofij  and  the  isthmus  which  separates  that 
lake  from  Cook's  Inlet,  may  be  considered  as  foi*ming  its  natural 
K.E.  boundary.  A  river,  called  Kortchok,  or  Bristol  River,  issues 
from  the  lake,  and  falls  into  Bristol  Bay,  or  the  Bay  of  Kanaisko, 
which  washes  the  N.W.  side  of  fhe  peninsula.  From  the  lake  of 
Iliamna  the  peninsula  extends  in  a  general  direction  from  E.N.E.  to 
W.S.W.  between  69"  and  54"  40'  N.  lat.,  and  between  153"  and  163"  40' 
W.  long.  It  is  more  than  450  miles  long,  and  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Nahnek  (157"  W.  long.)  110  miles  wide,  but  its  brea<lth 
decreases  in  proceeding  farther  west,  where  in  some  places  it  is  hardly 
20  miles  wide.  It  terminates  at  the  strait  of  Issanakh,  which  separates 
it  from  the  island  of  Oonimak. 

The  two  coast-lines  differ  greatly  in  aspect.  The  south-eastern  shores 
rise  with  a  steep  ascenty  are  indented  with  numerous  inlets  and  bays, 
and  lined  with  numerous  isles,  inlets,  rocks,  and  reefs,  partly  under 


and  partly  above  water,  and  in  some  places  extending  to  a  distance  of 
10,  and  nowhere  less  than  5  miles  from  the  coast  Between  these 
islands  and  the  coast  the  sea  is  commonly  very  deep.  The  north- 
western coast,  on  the  contrary,  is  everywhere  low  with  a  sandy  beach, 
and  has  only  a  few  open  bays,  but  it  is  free  from  the  islets  and  shoals, 
and  offers  in  many  places  an  anchorage  of  moderate  depth.  A  chain 
of  mountains  extends  through  the  peninsula  from  the  strait  of  Issanakh 
to  the  isthmus  of  Iliamna  along  the  south-eastern  shores,  but  east  of  156"* 
W.  long,  its  highest  part  is  at  a  greater  distance  from  tiie  coast  than  to 
the  w^  of  that  meridian.  It  contains  several  very  elevated  peaks 
towards  its  western  extremity,  and  four  at  least  are  always  covered 
with  snow,  but  farther  east  it  becomes  considerably  lower. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  western  and  more  elevated  portion  of 
the  chain,  which  consists  mostly  of  volcanic  rocks,  and  where  some 
still  active  volcanoes  exist,  there  occur  four  breaks  in  the  range.  These 
depressions  intersect  the  mountains  to  such  a  depth,  that  their  suxfaoe 
is  not  many  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  the  soil  in  them  consists  of  loose 
sand,  and  it  appean  likely  that  these  depressions  were  once  straits,  and 
the  most  south-western  part  of  the  peninsula  a  series  of  islands  separated 
from  each  other  by  narrow  sounds,  like  the  eastern  islands  of  the 
Aleutian  chain,  but  that  the  stodts  have  been  filled  up  by  sand  in 
the  process  of  time. 

The  low  country  along  the  Bay  of  Kanaisko  consists  mostly  of  sand, 
covered  in  many  places  with  swamps,  and  in  othen  with  mosaea. 
Several  plants  grow  on  it,  and  bu^es  of  dwarf  willow  and.  alder, 
but  no  trees.  Along  the  southern  coast,  especially  east  of  158",  also 
occur  some  level  plains  at  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  bays;  they  do 
not  much  differ  in  plants  from  the  district  just  noticed,  except  that 
their  vegetation  is  much  more  vigorous,  and  the  bushes  attain  a 
greater  height  The  best  harbour  on  the  north-western  shore  is  in 
the  Bay  of  Moller  (56"  N.  lat,  and  1^0**  40'  W.  long.),  between  which 
and  the  Bay  of  Pavlovskaja  the  peninsula  is  narrowed  to  about  4  miles. 
On  the  south-eastern  coast  several  harboun  are  met  with.  The  most 
considerable  from  west  to  east  are  Morjevskala,  Belkowskaia,  Pawlow- 
skala,  the  Bay  of  Wrangell  (156"  W.  long.),  the  best  of  them  all,  and  the 
Bay  of  Katmai*. 

The  Russians,  who  have  a  few  settlements  almost  entirely  inhabited 
by  natives  on  both  coasts,  have  introduced  agriculture,  and  though 
no  kind  of  grain  succeeds,  the  inhabitants  of  the  few  dispersed  villages 
raise  considerable  quantities  of  potatoes  and  turnips,  and  keep  fowls. 
They  derive  their  principal  subsistence  from  fishing,  the  sea  abounding 
in  cod,  sole%  turbots,  and  several  kinds  of  moUusca.  Whales  are 
frequent  along  the  northern  coast,  but  rather  rare  on  the  southern. 
Morses  in  immense  numbera  visit  the  northern  coast^  and  their  teeth 
constitute  the  principal  article  of  commerce,  since  the  sea-otteis,  which 
formerly  were  very  plentiful,  have  been  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
avidity  of  the  inhabitants.  Rein-deer,  bears,  and  red  foxes,  are  the 
only  large  animals  which  are  found  in  great  numbera,  but  towards 
the  east  are  also  wolves  and  a  kind  of  mountain-sheep,  perhaps  also 
the  musk-ox.  Seals  and  sea-lions  visit  the  deeper  inlets,  and  afford  to 
the  inhabitants  some  additional  articles  of  commerce. 

The  number  of  settlements  made  on  this  peninsula  does  not  exceed 
ten.  Those  west  of  155"  W.  long,  are  dependent  on  the  establishment 
of  Oonalashka,  and  those  east  of  it  on  that  of  Kodiak..  The  laigest  of 
those  settlements  is  the  village  of  Katmaiskoi,  on  the  Bay  of  Katmai, 
which  has  90  inhabitants. 

(Luthe's  Voyoffe  autowdu  Monde;  Krusenstem's  Voyage  Mound  the 
World;  Kotzebue's  Voyage  of  Discovery  to  the  South  Sea.) 

ALICANTE,  Province.    [Valencia.] 

ALICANTE,  a  sea-port  town  in  the  province  of  Valencia,  in  Spain, 
and  capital  of  the  modem  province  of  Alicante,  is  situated  in  the  Bay 
of  Alicante,  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  38"  22'  N.  lat,  0"  25'  W.  long., 
85  miles  S.  from  the  city  of  Valencia.  The  town  stands  at  the  foot  of 
a  lofty  hin,  which  overlooks  the  bay  on  the  south.  Large  ships  anchor 
in  the  bay,  which  has  good  anchoring  ground  and  is  well  sheltered; 
smaller  vessels  come  up  to  the  mole  or  pier.  There  is  a  fixed  ligh^ 
95  feet  high,  on  the  mole,  which  may  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  15  nules. 
The  town  and  harbour  are  .defended  by  a  strong  castle  400  feet 
above  the  sea  and  overhanging  the  houses,  and  there  are  other 
foHifications. 

The  houses  look  white  and  pretty,  and  there  are  many  good  shops; 
but  the  streets  are  very  uneven,  and  are  not  paved,  so  that  in  dry  weather 
they  send  up  clouds  of  dust,  and  are  deep  in  mud  when  the  weather  is 
wet  There  is  a  loige  square,  and  the  town-hall  is  a  handsome  building. 
There  is  also  a  pretty  public  walk,  but  the  immediate  vicinity  is  generally 
stony  and  barren.  Alicante  is  the  second  city  of  Valencia,  and  the 
principal  port  It  is  the  Cadiz  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain.  The 
commerce  was  formerly  laige;  but  prohibitions  and  the  heavy  duties 
of  the  last  tariff  have  almost*  destroyed  it,  and  have  left  little  besides 
the  smugglingwhich  is  carried  on  in  the  vicinity  from  Qibraltar  and 
elsewhere.  The  imports  are  chiefly  salt-fish;  manufactured  goods, 
being  prohibited,  are  obtained  by  contraband  means.  The  exports 
are  chiefly  coarse  raisins,  almonds,  wine,  olive-oil,  barilla,  and  a  little' 
silk  and  sa£&on.  In  1842  (before  the  last  tariff)  229  vessels  arrived 
at  Alicante,  of  which  81  were  British,  and  225  departed.  In  1847 
the  number  of  English  vessels  which  entered  the  port  was  19;  in 
1848  the  number  was  8;  in  1849  the  number  was  9.  (Hoskins's 
'Spain  OS  it  is/  Lond.  1851.)    Many  of  the  inhabitants  have  emigrated. 
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and  the  population  i/s  supposed  now  not  to  exceed  11,000  or  12,000. 
Alicante  is  an  ancient  town,  the  LueeiUum  of  the  Romans. 

ALICATA,  or  LICATA,  a  fortified  town  on  the  south  coast  of  Sicily, 
in  the  proTince  of  Giigenti,  in  87**  4'  N.  lat.,  IZ**  56'  £.  long.,  29  miles 
£LE.  from  the  city  of  Qii^nti  .*  population  18,500.  The  town,  which 
has  a  poor  neglected  appearance,  is  huilt  on  the  right  bank  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Salso,  the  ancient  Himera;  it  is  very  favourably  situated 
for  trade,  and  exports  oonsiderable  quantities  of  com  and  sulphur, 
besides  maccaroni,  fruit,  soda,  and  good  wine.  The  anchorage  is 
about  a  mile  south-west  of  the  town^  in  "from  7  to  12  fieithoms  water, 
with  a  good  day  bottom,  but  ships  are  much  exposed  in  winter  ''to 
all  the  winds  from  east  to  west  round  southerly."  The  fortifications, 
consisting  of  walls  and  two  castles,  were  some  years  ago  in  a  state  of 
decay.  In  1841,  29  Sicilian  and  foreign  resselis,  with  an  aggregate 
freight  of  6083  tons,  left  the  harbour:  the  total  invoice  value  of  their 
cargoes  was  16,8342.  There  was  a  town  named  Phintias  in  ancient 
times  on  the  site  of  Alicata ;  but  no  traces  of  it  remain.  The  ruins 
of  €^la  are  a  few  miles  farther  eastward  along  the  coast. 

ALICUDI,  the  most  westerly  of  the  ^olian  or  Lipari  Islands,  a 
group  belonging  to  Sicily,  and  situated  between  the  north  coast  of 
that  island  and  the  continent  of  Italy.  Alicudi  was  called  Ericusa 
and  Ericodes,  by  the  Qreeks,  iroia  the  heath  (iptUii)  which  abounded 
on  it.  It  consists  of  an  abrupt  conical'shkped  crater,  and  is  about  6 
miles  in  circumference,  rising  at  once  from  the  sea.  The  surface  is 
composed  of  irregular  ravines  and  precipitous  hills;  and  although  its 
fires  have  been  extinct  for  so  many  ages  that  no  history  notices  its 
conflagrations,  the  lava  is  seen  in  grotesque  forms  like  a  stream 
extending  from  the  sunmiit  to  the  sea,  and  retaining  the  apparent 
sterility  and  forbidding  aspect  of  a  recent  eruption.  The  islimd  is, 
nevertheless,  cultivated  with  laborious  industry  in  every  spot  capable 
of  producing  vegetation.  Barilla,  flax,  capers,  and  pulse  are  produced, 
and  wheat  of'a  peculiarly  fine  quality. 

The  coasts  are  rude  craggy  precipices,  affording  only  two  landing- 
places,  which  are  very  difficult  of  .access  in  windy  weather.  The  best 
is  on  the  south-east  side  imder  Point  Palomba;  the  other  is  on  the 
north-east  coast.  The  population  of  Alicudi  amounts  to  about  260 
persons,  among  whom  diseases  are  said  to  be  almost  wholly  unknown. 
They  live  so  secluded  from  the  rest  of'  the  world,  that  a  visit  from  a 
stranger  is  an  extraordinary  event.  The  modem  name  is  a  corruption 
of  Encodes.     (Smyth's  Memoir  of  Sicily.) 

ALKMAAR,  a  strongly  fortified  and  well-built  town  in  the  province 
of  North  Holland,  in  the  NeUierlands,  is  situated  on  the  Holder  Canal, 
20  miles  N.K.W.  from  Amsterdam,  in  52<*  38'  N.  lat,  4*"  48'  E.  long., 
and  has  a  population  of  9885.  It  is  intersected  by  Inroad  canals,  and 
has  exceedingly  pleasant  environs  laid  out  in  beautiful  gardens  and 
rich  meadowa  There  is  a  weekly  market  for  the  sale  of  cheese,  of 
which  article  Alkmaar  exports  a  larger  quantity  than  any  other  town 
in  the  world ;  above  nine  millions  of  pounds  of  cheese  are  said  to  be 
weighed  annually  in  the  town  scales.  The  town  has  also  a  great 
butter-market,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  com  and  cattle.  Sail-cloth 
and  parchment  are  manufactured.  Alkmaar  is  a  very  old  town,  and 
frx>m  its  position  is  of  great  importance  to  the  defence  of  the  province. 
The  Spaniards  laid  siege  to  Alkmaar  in  1573,  but  failed  to  take  it, 
although  the  siege  lasted  till  1583.  In  the  expedition  of  1799,  the 
Bntish  and  Russians,  under  the  Duke  of  York,  advanced  as  far  as 
Alkmaar.  The  principal  structures  are — ^the  town-hall,  which  is  richly 
decorated  with  gothic  tracery ;  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  a  building 
of  the  15th  century ;  the  arsenal ;  and  the  fortification's.  A  wood 
prettily  intersected  with  walks  is  the  favourite  promenade. 

ALL  SAINTS  {Todos  Santos),  a  group  of  three  small  islands,  so 
called  by  Columbus,  who  discovered  them  Nov.  4,  1495,  are  situated 
off  the  south  shore  of  the  island  of  Guadeloupe,  near  the  point,  15**  51' 
N.  lat.,  61*"  41'  W.  long.  The  islands  belong  to  the  French,  who  call 
them  Saintes. 

The  two  largest  islands  of  this  cluster  are  called  Terre-d*en-Haut, 
or  High  Island,  and  Terre-d'en-Bas,  or  Low  Island.  The  first  of 
these  has  a  asiall  village  on  its  western  side,  between  which  and  the 
third  island,  which  is  little  more  than^  a  barren  rock  to  the  N.W., 
there  is  exceedingly  good  and  safe  anchorage  in  from  6  to  16fathoms 
water.  On  the  south-west  side  of  Terre-d'en-Haut  is  a  moimtain  813 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  north  coast  is  a  remarkable 
promontory  which  serves  as  a  land-mark  for  vessels  approaching  frx)m 
the  northward.  The  total  area  of  the  three  islands  hardly  exceeds 
5  square  miles :  the  population  is  about  1100 ;  and  the  products 
comprise  cotton,  excellent  coffee,  tobacco,  sweet  potatoes,  and  manioc. 
Fish,  vegetables,  and  poultry  are  abundant. 

ALL  SAINTS'  BAY  {Bahia  de  Todos  os  SantoM),  a  large  and 
commodious  bay,  in  the  province  of  Bahia,  in  Brazil,  discovered  by 
the  Portuguese  early  in  the  16th  century,  and  forming  one  of  the  best 
and  most  extensive  natural  harbours  in  the  world,  The  entrance  to 
the  bay  is  in  12'  42'  S.  lat,  38'*  42'  W.  long. ;  it  is  8  miles  vnde 
between  the  points  of  Tagapipe  and  Sant'  Ajatonio.  The  bay  is  37 
miles  long  from  N.  to  S.,  and  27  miles  wide,  in  the  widest  part,  from 
E.  to  W.,  within  which  space  it  is  computed  that  secure  ancborago 
could  be  found  for  all  the  navies  of  the  world.  It  contains  several 
fertile  islands ;  the  largest  of  these,  called  Itapnrica,  stretches  inwards 
from  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  to  which  there  are  two  entrances,  one  on 
the  east  side  and  another  on  the  west  side  of  the  island.    This  island 


is  18  miles  long  and  about  8  miles  broad  in  the  widest  part :  the  coasts  of 
the  bay  have  many  small  inlets.  Two  shoals  lie  near  the  entrance  on 
the  west  side,  but  are  not  dangerous,  as  there  is  a  channel  of  sufficient 
breadth  and  depth  for  ships  of  any  size. 

The  town  of  San*  Salvador,  commonly  known  as  Bahia,  stands  just 
within  the  bay  on^the  east  side.  It  has  a  considerable  export  trade  to 
Europe,  in  coffee,*Bugar,  cotton,  and  tobacco ;  medicinal  roots,  gums, 
balsams,  dye-woods,  lignum-vit»,  and  mahogany.  [Bahia.]  Several 
rivers  which  flow  from  the  mountains 'discharge  themselves  into  All 
Saints'  Bay.  The  principal  of  these  rivers  are  the  Paragtiaca,  the 
Sergippe,  the  Jaguarippe,  the  Matuim,  the  Paranamerin,  and  the 
Piraja.  These  streams  add  greatly  to  the  trade  of  the  port ;  nearly 
1000  boats  being  constantly  employed  upon  them  in  bringing  down 
the  various  productions  of  the  interior.  The  coast  of  Brazil  in  the 
vicini^  of  this  bay  abounds  with  whales. 

ALL  SAINTS'  BAY  {Todos  Sanlog),  a  deep  inlet  on  the  west  coast 
of  California  Vieja,  in  Mexico,  in  81'  46'  N.  lai,  116'  45'  W.  long. 
A  cluster  of  detached  rocks  lies  at  the  distance  of  3  leagnes  ftom 
Point  Grajero,  the  south  i>oint  of  the  bay.  A  mission,  established  in 
1790,  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  bay. 

(Vancouver's    Voyage.) 

ALLAHABAD,  one  of  the  North- Western  Provinces  of  Hindustan, 
lying  between  24'  and  26"  N.  lat,  is  boimded  N.  by  Oude  and  Agra, 
E.  by  Bahar,  S.  by  Gundwana,  and  W.  by  Malwa.  It  is  divided  into 
five  districts : — Cawnpore,  Futtehpore,  Humeerpore  and  Calpee,  Banda, 
and  Allahabad;  these  contain  10,232  townships.  The  length  of  the 
province  is  270  miles,  the  breadth  about  120  miles.  The  area  is 
11,839  square  milea 

This  territory  was  invaded,  but  unsuccessfully,  about  the,yfcar  1020, 
by  the  Sultan  Itfahmood  of  Ghizni.  The  province  fell  afterwards 
under  the  dominion  of  the  emperor  of  Delhi,  and  in  the  16th  century 
it  became  an  independent  kingdom ;  but  it  subsequently  came  into 
possession  of  the  MogiU  emperors.  The  East  India  Company  obtained 
possession  of  the  province  by  \hiee  successive  arrangements,  in  1775, 
1803,  and  1810. 

Allahabad  is  one  of  the  most  populous  and  productive  provinces  in 
the  Indian  empire.  It  is  watered  by  the  Ganges,  Jumna,  and  Gk>omty ; 
and  furnishes  diamonds,  indigo,  cotton,  sugar,  opiiml,  and  saltpetre. 
The  natives  carry  on  very  considerable  manufactures  of  cotton-cloth. 
Seven-eighths  of  the  population  (*which  in  1849  was  8,219,087)  are 
Hindoos  ;  the  rest  are  Mohammedans. 

(Rennell's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindimtan  ;  Hamilton*s\£'a«f  India 
Gazetteer.) 

ALLAHABAD,  a  district  of  the  province  of  the  same  name.  The 
soil,  which  in  general  consists  of  a  sandy  loam,  is  very  fertile,  so  that 
the  crop  of  wheat,  which  is  the  grain  principally  sown,  is  said  to  yield 
on  the  average  about  66  bushels  to  the  English  acre.  To  obtain 
this  return,  artificial  irrigation  is  resorted  to,  and  this  forms  the  most 
laborious  part  of  tiie  cultivator's  task.  Barley,  peas,  and  potatoes  are 
likewise  produced:  indigo^  cotton,  and  opium  are  laigely  exported. 
About  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  district  is  cultivated,  one-third 
reclaimable  waste,  and  one-third  irreclaimable  waste.  The  chief  part 
of  the  trade  of  this  district  was  formerly  in  native  woven  cottons ;  but 
these  have  been  nearly  superseded  by  English  cotton  goods. 

ALLAHABAD,  the  capital  of  the  sub-division  and  province  of  the 
same  name  in  Hindustan,  is  situated  in  25"  27'  N.  lat.,  81"*  50'  K. 
long.,  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Ganges  and  Jumna;  58  miles 
W.  by  N.  from  Benares,  and  550  miles  N.W.  from  Calcutta.  An 
extensive  and  well-preserved  fortification  is  erected  on  the  tongue  of 
land  where  these  streams  unite,  so  as  completely  to  command  the 
navigation.  Allahabad  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Palimbothra  (Arrian,  *  Indica,'  10) ;  but  this  is  not  certain.  Many  of 
the  buildings  are  of  mud,  and  are  erected  on  the  ancient  foundations  of 
substantial  brick  edifices,  while  much  of  the  soil  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  consisting  of  materials  used  in  buildiog  and  of  the 
fragments  of  earthenware  vessels,  attests  the  former  magnitude  of  the 
city.  The  place  is  considered  by  Brahmins  to  be  the  most  holy  of  all 
the  sacred  confluences  of  rivers  in  Hindustan :  it  is  called  by  them 
Bhat  Prayag.  It  owes  this  pre-eminence  to  the  belief  that  it  is  the 
point  of  junction  of  three  rivers,  the  Ganges,  the  Jumna,  and  th»> 
Sereswati ;  and  200,000  pilgrims  have  been  known  to  arrive  in  one 
year  to  bathe  in  this  sacred  spot. 

Allahabad  was  a  favourite  residence  of  the  emperor  Akbar.  It 
was  possessed  by  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  before  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  East  India  Company.  The  city  now  contains  a  permanent 
judicial  establishment,  whence  periodical  circuits  are  made  through 
the  province.  Some  new  buildings  for  the  judicial  coiuts  and  for  the 
civil  revenue  establishments,  a  new  burial-ground,  and  additions  to 
the  pilgrim  hospital,  have  been  added  within  the  hust  fourteen  years. 
In  1852  a  railway  was  commenced  to  communicate  with  Cawnpore, 
and  to  form  a  part  of  a  great  tinink-line.  There  is  a  government 
school  at  Allahabad,  which,  in  1843,  had  103  pupils,  of  whom  81  were 
Hindoos.  Small  iron  steamers,  of  light  draught,  now  ply  on  the 
Ganges  from  Calcutta  to  Allahabad,  a  distance  (by  river)  of  not  leas 
than  800  miles.  The  downward  i)assage  takes  from  8  to  15  days 
(determined  by  the  depth  of  water  in  varying  seasons) ;  the  upw^d 
passage  20  to  24  days.  There  were  nine  such  steamers  in  1847. 
ALLEGHANY  or  APPALACHIAN  MOUNTAINS,  a  mountain- 
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eystem  which  runs  through  the  ea«teni  side  of  the  continent  of 
North  America.  They  were  called  the  Appalaches,  or  Appalachian 
MotmtainSy  hy  the  French,  who  first  became  acquainted  with  them  at 
their  southern  extremity,  from  the  Indian  name  of  a  river  that  flows 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  Appalache  Bay ;  but  the  English,  who  visited 
them  principally  in  their  more  northern  parts,  preserved  the  Indian 
name  there  given  of  Alleghanies,  which  U  supposed  to  mean  the  Endteta. 

The  Alleghany  system  consists  of  numerous  parallel  chains,  some  of 
which  form  detached  ridges,  extending,  in  mcwt  instances,  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  entire  system  which  they  contribute  to  form.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  it  has  a  range  which  does  not  deviate  materially  from  N.E. 
to  S.W.,  and  it  extends  about  1200  miles  in  length.  The  northern 
and  southern  extremities  of  this  mountain>sy8tem  are  not  well  defined, 
but  the  elevations  which  form  a  part  of  the  whole  system  may  be 
traced  &om  the  state  of  Maine  into  Alabama.  The  most  remarkable 
chains  are — ^the  Blue  Ridge,  which  lies  nearest  to  the  Atlantic,  and 
eiretches  from  North  Carolina  to  the  Hudson  Kiver,  in  the  state  of 
New  York ;  the  Kittatinny  Chain,  whidi  extends  from  the  north  part 
of  New  Jersey,  across  Pennsylvania,  and  the  west  of  Maryland,  to 
Virginia ;  the  Alleghanies  Proper,  in  the  western  part  of  Virginia  and 
the  centnl  parts  of  Pennsylvania ;  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  on  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky;  the  Catskill  Moun- 
tains^ in  the  state  of  New  York ;  the  Green  Mountains,  in  the  state  of 
Vermont;  the  Highlands,  eastward  of  the  Hudson  River;  and  the 
White  Hills  in  New  Hampshire.  In  the  whole  of  the  Alleghany 
aystepi,  there  are  no  great  detached  mountain-peaks;  the  greatest 
elevations  are  in  the  White  HUls  of  New  Hampshire,  where  Mount 
Washington  rises  to  the  height  of  6634  feet  above  the  sea,  its  base 
being  at  an  elevation  of  1888  feet  The  summit  is  much  below  the  limit 
of  perpetual  snow.  Moosehillock,  another  of  the  White  HiUs,  is  4636, 
and  Grand  Monadnoc,  3254  feet.  In  the  Green  Mountains,  Killington 
Peak  is  8924  feet  above  the  sea ;  in  the  Catskill  Mountains,  Round 
Top  is  8804,  and  the  High  Peak,  8718  feet  above  the  tide-level  of  the 
Hudson,  about  18  miles  distant.  The  Peaks  of  Otter,  in  the  Blue 
Ridge,  Virginia,  are  said  to  be  about  4000  feet  above  the  sea-level ; 
though  the  general  elevation  of  the  Blue  Ridge  in  Virginia  is  far 
below  this  height.  Table  Mountain,  in  South  Carolina,  is  supposed  to 
be  not  less  than  4300  feet  above  the  sea.  Canawhee  Mountain  in 
Geoigia,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  is  1500  feet. 

The  All^hany  Mountains  do  not  form  a  high  dividing  line  between 
the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  on  one  side,  and  into  the  Missis- 
fdppi  on  the  other.  They  cover  a  widely-extended  area  of  about  100 
nules  in  breadth,  only  one-third  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  mountain- 
chains,  the  rest  being  the  intermediate  valleys.  The  rivers  which  rise 
in  them  flow*  in  long  valleys  between  the  chains,  and  are  deflected 
sometimes  to  the  east,  and  sometimes  to  the  west,  after  passing  nearly 
at  right  angles  tiirough  depressions  in  the  ridges,  or  through  deep 
rents  in  the  mountains,  as  at  Harper's  Ferry,  in  Virginia,  where  the 
united  Potomac  and  Shenandoah  cut  the  Blue  Ridge  at  right  anglea 
From  the  Connecticut  River,  the  most  northern  of  the  great  rivers 
belonging  to  the  system,  to  the  Alatamaha  of  Georgia,  we  find  a  series 
of  laige  rivers  which,  originating  within  the  Alleghanies,  or  on  their 
eastern  margin,  flow  to  the  AUantic.  The  line  of  the  groat  watershed, 
between  the  streams  that  run  to  the  Atlantic,  and  those  that  flow  into 
ihe  Gulf  of  Mexico,  runs  from  the  sources  of  St.-John's  River,  on  the 
north-western  limit  of  the  state  of  Maine,  to  the  Point  of  Florida, 
almost  following  the  inflection  of  the  coast,  but  the  mountain-system 
crosses  that  Une  at  an  angle  of  about  30  degrees.  The  land  between 
the  sea-coast  and  the  foot  of  the  most  eastern  of  the  chains,  is  of  very 
unequal  breadth ;  at  the  Hudson  River,  the  Atlantic  almost  washes 
the  base  of  the  mountains,  but  from  that  point  southward  there  is  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  breadth  of  the  Atlantic  Slope,  as  it  is  called, 
as  far  as  Cape  Hatteras,  in  North  Carolina ;  and  from  that  point  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Alatamaha  in  Geoz^gia,  the  coast  runs  nearly  parallel 
to  the  mountains,  at  a  distance  of  about  200  miles. 

The  western  slope  of  the  Alleghanies  falls  by  a  gentle  but  broken 
descent  to  the  Mississippi ;  it  is  upwards  of  1000  miles  in  length,  and 
about  300  miles  in  width,  from  the  river  to  the  base  of  the  moimtains, 
covering  an  area  of  about  300,000  square  miles,  unbroken  by  any  other 
than  gently  rising  lulls,  but  deeply  furrowed  by  rivers  over  its  whole 
siu-face.  Nowhere  can  the  wearing  effects  of  rivers  be  more  advan- 
tageously studied,  for  their  channels  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
formed  by  rents-  and  dislocations  of  the  (pround,  the  strata  being 
usually  horizontal,  but  by  the  erosion  of  a  stream.  The  hills  parallel 
to  the  Alleghanies  on  the  western  slope  consist,  in  their  lower  parts, 
of  transition  slate  and  limestone,  in  highly  inclined  beds,  which  are 
covered  near  their  summits  by  coal-measurea  and  superior  secondary 
formations,  in  unconformable  and  horizontal  stratification.  Hills, 
separated  by  valleys  several  miles  wide,  are  composed  of  the  same 
horizontal  strata,  the  identity  of  the  beds  on  both  sides  of  the  valley 
being  recognisable;  it  seems  therefore  a  legitimate  conclusion  that 
the  strata  were  once  continuous  over  the  valley,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  the  gap  could  have  been  produced,  in  such  circumstances, 
except  by  the  scooping  out  of  water  acting  with  great  force,  and  for  a 
considerable  period. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  the  Alleghanies,  a  considerable  tract  of 
country  is  occupied  by  pi'imary  strata,  such  as  gneiss,  mica-slate, 
clay-fllate^  and  granular  limestone,  associated  with  granites,  serpentines, 


and  traps,  under  various  aspects,  imderlying  and  penetrating  the 
strata.  Grauwacke  sandstone  and  slates,  and  Ininsition  limestones,  are 
however  more  abimdant  in  this  mountainous  range  than  the  primary 
strata.  Grauwacke  slate  forms  the  western  margin  of  the  primary 
country  of  New  York  and  New  England,  and  also  of  the  great  body 
of  the  Alleghanies  Proper  and  of  the  Catskills.  It  is  still  more  widely 
extended  in  the  north,  occupying  much  of  the  surface  in  the  state 
of  Vermont,  the  northern  parts  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  Canada. 
In  the  All^hany  Mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia, 
its  beds  are  of  great  thickness,  and  form,  in  some  instances,  the  pre- 
vailing rocks,  being  however  almost  invariably  overlaid  by  sandstone. 
Titmsition  limestone  occurs  over  a  great  extent  of  oountry  along  the 
north-western  side  of  the  Alleghany  chain,  associated  with  the  grau- 
wacke slate,  but  generally  inferior  to  it.  It  is  found  in  Vermont 
alternating  with  grauwacke  slate,  and  is  separated  from  a  secondary 
limestone  in  the  valley  of  Lake  Champlain  by  a  red  sandstone^  which 
forms  the  upper  part  of  a  range  of  hUls  called  the  Snake  Mountain. 
In  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  along  the  eastern  side  on 
the  Hudson  River  in  New  York,  it  lies  upon  primary  day-slate.  North- 
east of  the  Hudson,  this  limestone  nowhere  occupies  any  great  extent  of 
country.  Crossing  the  Hudson,  and  proceeding  south-west,  little  of  this 
limestone  is  seen  in  the  lower  part  of  New  York,  but  it  becomes  more 
abundant  in  the  western  parts  of  New  Jersey  and  Peimsylvania,  forms 
the  lower  part  of  the  ridge  in  southern  Peimsylvania  and  Virginia,  and 
extend  nearly  to  the  souUi-west  termination  of  the  mountains,  betwe^i 
the  Alabuna  and  Tombeckbee  rivers.  It  contains  majiy  caves,  some 
of  which  are  of  great  extent,  and  in  these  caves  fossil  bones  of  various 
animals  have  been  found.  Arenaceous  and  conglomerate  grauwackes 
are  perhaps  the  most  frequent  forms  in  which  the  transition  rocks 
present  themselves.  A  red  sandstone  partially  covers  the  lower  levels 
of  the  i»imary  strata,  from  1 2  miles  south  of  Cozmecticut  River  to  near 
the  Rappahaimock  River  in  Viiginia^  a  range  of  nearly  400  miles;,  and, 
though  often  interrupted,  it  retains  a  remarkable  degree  of  uniformity 
throughout  the  whole  distance.  The  sandstones,  in  highly-inclined  beds, 
prevail  very  generally  throughout  the  middle  and  eastern  chains  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  Near  the  summit  of  the  Alleghanies 
of  Vii^ginia,  the  grauwacke  passes  into  a  red  sandstone,  which 
gradually  assumes  a  horizontal  position. 

In  Pennsylvania  there  is  a  vast  deposit  of  anthracite  coal,  associated 
with  sandstones  and  slates,  which  American  geologists  have  hitherto 
described  as  belonging  to  the  transition  or  grauwacke  series.  The 
great  Peimsylvanian  coal-fields  are  situated  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Susquehanna,  Lackawanna,  and  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  rivers,  the 
two  last  being  affluents  of  the  Delaware.  The  coal-region  along 
the  Susquehanna  River  is  in  the  valley  of  Wyoming,  and  runs  up  into 
the  valley  of  its  tributary  the  Lackawanna.  It  is  between  60  and  70 
miles  long,  by  about  5  miles  broad.  The  beds  of  coal  break  out  in 
the  face  of  the  precipices,  in  the  banks  and  beds  of  the  rivers,  and 
occur  in  several  alternations  with  conglomerates,  saadstones,  and 
slates.  In  these  sandstones  and  slates,  as  well  as  in  the  coal  itself, 
there  are  numerous  vegetable  impressions,  belonging  to  the  fern  tribe 
and  others.  ^ 

The  coal-region  of  the  Lehigh  River  is  chiefly  wrought  at  a  place 
called  by  an  Indian  name  Mauch  Chunk.  The  coal  here  also  forma 
alternating  beds  with  sandstones  and  slates,  and  is  extracted  at  the 
simimit  of  a  mountain  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  a 
quarry  open  to  the  day.  The  beds  are  usually  from  20  to  25  feet 
thick,  but  in  some  places  they  swell  out  to  54  feet,  and  they  are 
known  to  extend  over  many  miles.  These  mines,  together  with  others 
on  the  Schuylkill  River,  are  an  immense  source  of  wealth  to  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania.  They  are  extensively  wrought,  and  the  coal  is 
conveyed  by  railroads  to  the  banks  of  the  navigable  rivers.  Deposits 
of  the  same  kind  of  coal  are  wrought  in  Rhode  Island,  and  in 
Worcester  County  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  Bituminous  coal  of 
the  same  sort  as  the  regular  coal-measures  of  Europe  is  found  in 
several  places  on  the  Atlantic  slope.  About  10  or  12  miles  west  of 
Richmond,  in  Virginia,  there  ^  such  a  deposit,  from  20  to  25  mHea 
long  and  about  10  miles  wide;  it  is  situated  in  an  oblong  basin, 
having  a  whitish  freestone  and  slaty  clay,  with  vegetable  impressions 
alternating  with  the  coal  It  lies  upon  and  is  surroimded  by  primary 
rocks.  Bituminous  coal  is  abundant  also  in  Tioga  Coimty,  in  the 
state  of  New  York.  About  one  mile  west  of  the  summit  of  the 
Alleghanies,  on  the  road  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  the  coal- 
measures  appear,  and  descending  into  the  valleys,  the  transition 
strata  again  emeiige. 

There  are,  in  several  other  situations  in  the  Appalachian  system, 
very  extensive  deposits  of  bituminous  coal ;  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg,  on  the  Ohio,  where  it  is 
associated  with  ironstone,  as  in  Staffordshire.  A  mountain-group, 
called  the  Laurel  Ridge,  lies  between  Pittsburg  and  the  Alleghanies, 
<md  is  separated  from  the  latter  by  a  vride  valley.  Near  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  are  strata  of  sandstone  and  bituminous  shale, 
alternating  with  coal,  which  is  thick  enough  to  be  worked.  These 
coal-measures  are  very  little  lower  than  the  summit  of  the  Alleghanies. 
and  as  they  arc  horizontal,  they  must  have  been  raised  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  in  a  vertical  direction  to  this  great  height ;  a 
circumstance  which  perhaps  seems  to  indicate  rather  a  gradual 
upheaving  of  the  mountains  than  a  sudden  and  violent  action.    The 
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ooal-mineB  near  Pittsburg  are  opened  along  the  sides  of  the  hills  at 
an  eleTationof  820  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  strata  are 
quite  horizontaL  This  coal-formation  is  believed  to  be  of  great  extent, 
indications  of  it  having  been  observed  100  miles  above  Pittsburg. 

Natural  springs,  extremely  rich  in  salt,  are  foimd  all  along  the 
western  slope  of  the  Appalachian  system;  and  from  Onondago,  in 
New  York,  to  Louisiana^  wherever  the  earth  has  been  penetrated  to 
any  considerable  depith,  salt  water  has  been  found :  in  some  places, 
where  the  boring  was  from  300  to  400  feet,  the  water  rushed  up  with 
so  much  force,  as  to  rise  like  a  fountain  several  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  groimd.  Salt  works  are  established  at  intervals  along 
the  whole  line  of  country  from  Onondago  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  Natchitoches  in  Louisiana,  and  the  quantity  of  salt  annually  made 
is  immense.  In  the  valleys  of  the  AUeghanies  there  are  a  considerable 
number  and  variety  of  mineral  waters,  which  are  much  resorted  to 
during  the  summer  months  by  invalids  from  all  parts  of  the  States. 
Thermal  springs  also  occur,  as  in  the  coimty  of  Bath,  in  Virginia^  the 
western  boundary  of  which  county  is  the  Alleghany  range. 

No  portion  of  the  earth  of  equal  extent  possesses  so  many  natural 
advantages  as  the  country  between  the  AUeghanies  and  the  Mississippi : 
vast  stores  of  coal,  iron,  limestone,  and  sfdt ;  the  land  intersected  in 
every  direction  with  navigable  rivers,  affording  the  utmost  fiEunlities 
for  the  oonBtruction  of  canals ;  and  a  direct  communication  by  water 
with  the  sea. 

The  secondary  formations  of  Europe,  between  the  coal-measures  uid 
the  chalk,  seem  to  be  of  very  rare  occurrence  all  along  the  Atlantic 
Slope.  In  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  there  is  a  very  extensive  deposit 
of  an  argillaceous  marl,  containing  however  but  a  small  quantity  of 
lime,  which,  from  the  included  fossils,  has  been  considered  to  be  an 
equivalent,  in  point  of  age,  to  the  chalk  of  Europe.  It  reaches  from 
38**  to  40**  30^  N.  lat.,  having  the  ocean  on  the  east,  and  being 
bounded  on  the  west  by  primary  strata,  on  the  south  by  the  tertiary 
de]>08its  to  be  presently  mentioned.  It  covers  upwards  of  4000 
square  miles,  and  is  for  the  most  part  remarkably  level  It  is  found 
In  many  pla(M)s  farther  south,  but  covered  by  the  tertiary  strata. 

From  the  foot  of  the  most  easterly  range  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains,  a  tract  of  low  country,  of  variable  breadth,  extends  to 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  By  low  we  do  not  mean  flat,  for  the 
liurface  is  diversified  by  hills  of  moderate  elevation,  interspersed 
amid  widely-extended  plains.  This  tract  is  composed  of  a  series  of 
tertiary  deposits.  Three  distinct  formations  have  been  made  out, 
and  called  the  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  Tertiary,  being  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  including  distinct  species  of  fossil  shells.  The 
Lower  contains  chiefly  extinct  species,  the  Middle  a  mixture  of  extinct 
species  with  others  still  inhabiting  tlTe  coasts  of  the  United  States ; 
the  Upper  contains  scarcely  anything  besides  the  remuns  of  existing 
species.  These  formations  collectively  form  the  Atlantic  margin  of 
the  United  States,  from  Sandy  Hook  in  New  Jersey  to  the  peninsula 
of  Florida,  whence  they  skirt  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Mississippi 
The  lower  tertiary  is  met  with  at  the  western  boundary  of  the  Atlantic 
Slope ;  the  upper  tertiary  extends  to  the  shores  of  &e  ocean.  This 
last  also  occupies  by  far  the  greatest  extent  of  surface,  extending 
from  100  to  160  miles  west  from  the  sea.  Thus  we  arrive  at  the 
remarkable  conclusion,  as  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Murohison  in 
speaking  of  Mr.  Conrad's  work  on  Tertiary  Shells,  that  the  vast 
portion  of  the  American  continent,  covered  by  the  upper  tertiary 
deposit,  must  have  been  raised  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  since  the 
time  when  the  existing  species  of  moUusca  occupied  the  adjoining 
seas.  These  tertiary  formations  do  not  in  all  places  occupy  the 
surface ;  they  are  covered  in  many  situations  by  great  accumulations 
of  graved  sand,  and  other  alluvium.  In  these  have  been  found  the 
remains  of  extinct  quadrupeds,  such  as  the  mastodon  in  New  Jersey 
and  North  Carolina,  the  megatherium  in  Georgia,  and  extinct  species 
of  the  elephant  in  several  places. 

Among  the  unstratified  rocks,  granites,  sienites,  and  serpentines 
occur  abundantly  in  the  Northern  States;  and  in  detached  locali- 
ties, but  less  f^quently,  as  far  as  Ibe  southern  extremity  of  the 
system.  Trap  rocks  of  different  kinds  are  found  in  many  places,  and 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  columnar  basalt,  but  there  ia  not  a  trace 
of  recent  volcanic  action  throughout  the  whole  of  the  system  of  the 
AUeghanies. 

There  aro  both  iron  and  lead  mines.  '  Gold  has  been  found  in  the 
states  of  North  Carolina  and  Tenneasee.  The  gold  country  of  North 
Carolina  lies  on  the  southern  side  of  the  state,  and  is  spread  over  a 
space  of  not  less  than  1000  squaro  nules.  The  prevailing  rock  is  a 
clay-slate,  which  forms  a  zone  moro  than  20  nules  wide;  it  has 
interstratified  beds  of  silicious  slate,  and  both  are  traversed  by 
quartz  veins.  It  is  in  these  veins  that  the  gold  appears  to  exist,  but 
idmost  all  that  is  found  is  in  the  form  of  grains  and  nuggets  of 
various  sizes  in  the  alluvium  which  covers  the  rocks.  It  has  been 
foimd  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
state  of  Georgia,  not  only  in  the  alluvium,  but  also  in  veins  in  the 
rocks;  usually  in  quartz  veins,  in  talc-slate,  and  mica-slate, 
accompanied  by  iron  pyrites.  There  have  been  found  in  Geoigia  the 
remains  of  works,  which  were  carried  on  by  some  people  before  the 
arrival  of  Europeans,  consisting  of  a  shaft  and  excavations  in  a  lai^e 
quartz  vein,  with  part  of  a  furnace,  and  some  tools. 

In  the  natural  state  of  the  country,  that  is,  when  it  was  first 


discoverod  by  Europeans,  a  vast  and  almost  unbroken  forest  spread 
over  and  around  this  great  mountain-system,  reaching  to  the  Atkntic 
Ocean,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  far  beyond  the  St.-Lawrence  River,  and 
westward  beyond  ilie  Miasissippl  The  most  valuable  trees  are 
several  species  of  oak,  pine,  and  hickory,  and  three  or  four  species  of 
maple,  one  of  which,  the  suga]>maple,  is  extremely  valuable.  The 
liriodendron,  a  kind  of  magnolia,  flourishes  in  sudi  luxuriance  of 
growth  as  to  be  called  the  pride  of  the  western  forests.  The  great 
Weymouth  pine  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  North  ALmerican 
forest-trees,  attaining  its  greatest  magnitude  and  perfection  in  the 
more  northern  regions.  Its  trunk  is  often  of  the  diameter  of  5  or 
6  feet,  rising  smooth  and  straight  from  60  to  80  feet,  and  terminated 
by  a  dense  conicid  top.  It  forms  a  striking  feature  in  the  forest 
scenery  of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  and  some  parts  of 
Canada;  rising  by  nearly  half  its  elevation  above  the  summits  of 
the  other  trees,  and  resembling,  like  the  palms  of  the  tropics,  a  forest 
planted  upon  another  forest  Descending  from  the  AUeghanies  into 
the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  we  find  near  the  summit  of  Laurel  Ridge  a 
change  in  the  aspect  of  the  forest.  The  deep  hue  of  the  hemlock 
spruce,  the  Weymouth  pine,  and  other  trees  of  the  family  of  coniferx, 
is  exchanged  for  .the  livelier  verdure  of  the  broad-leaved  laurel,  the 
rhododendron,  and  magnolia. 

ALLEGHANY,  a  river  of  North'  America,  the  most  important  of 
the  two  head-streams  of  the  Ohio.  The  united  waters  of  the  Alleghany 
and  Monongahela,  by  their  confluence  at  Pittsburg  on  the  western 
boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  form  the  Ohio.  The  Alleghany  rises 
within  five  miles  of  Lake  Erie,  and,  fed  by  numerous  tributaries, 
pursues  a  very  winding  course,  in  ft  general  diroction,  S.^  by  W.  to 
Pittsburg.  Its  souroes  are  the  extreme  north-eastern  tributaries  of 
the  Mississippi  basin,  and  flow  from  the  highest  part  of  the  Ohio 
valley.  The  Alleghany  is  navigable  for  boats  up  to  Clean,  in  the 
state  of  New  Yoi  By  the  extension  of  the  Genessee  Valley  Canal, 
which  crosses  the  Erie  Canal  to  this  place,  there  will  be  direct  water- 
communication  between  New  York,  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  Ohio. 

ALLEN,  Bog  of.    [King's  County.] 

ALLEN,  or  ALIN,  or  ALYN,  a  river  which  rises  in  Denbighshire, 
and  flows  by  a  most  drouitous  course  through  Flintshire  in  North 
Wales;  it  ultimately  falls  into  the  Dee,  a  few  nules  below  Holt. 

ALLENDALE,  Northumberland,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of 
Allendale  and  south  division  of  Tmdale-ward,  is  chiefly  situated  on 
the  slope  of  an  eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Allen  River 
(which  flows  into  the  South  Tyne),  in  54*  68'  N.  lat,  2"  14'  W.  long., 
distant  10  miles  aW.  from  Hexham,  and  286  miles  N.N.W.  from 
London.  The  population  of  the  town  is  about  900,  that  of  the  entire 
parish,  which  is  12  nules  long  by  10  miles  broad,  was  6383  in  1851. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arohdeaconry  of  Northumberland  and 
diocese  of  Durham. 

The  town  is  irregularly  built,  but  contains  some  good  houses. 
Besides  the  parish  churohj  which  is  situated  in  the  town,  there  are  in 
the  parish,  four  chapels  of  the  Establishment,  chapels  for  Wesleyan 
and  Primitive  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Quakers ;  a  Free  school, 
founded  in  1704  by  Christopher  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  and  other  benefactors ; 
a  library,  and  a  savings  bank.  In  the  market-place,  which  is  spacious, 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  cross.  A  market  is  held  every  Friday; 
and  there  are  two  fairs  for  the  sale  of  cattle  On  the  last  Friday  in 
April  and  October,  O.S.,  and  one  for  cattle  and  sheep  on  the  22nd 
of  August  The  inhabitants  aro  employed  in  agriculture,  and  in  the 
extensive  lead-mines  and  smelting-houses  in  the  parish. 

{Cammv/nictUion  from  Allendale,) 

ALLIER,  a  department  of  France  formed  out  of  the  old  province 
of  Bourbonnais,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  departments  of  Ni^vre  and  Cher, 
E.  by  those  of  Sa6ne-et-Loire  and  Loire,  S.  by  the  department  of  Puy- 
de-D6me,  and  W.  by  those  of  Creuse  and  Cher.  It  lies  between  46*  58' 
and  46'  47'  N.  lat,  2'  16'  and  S**  57'  E.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from 
K  to  W.  is  82  miles;  from  N.  to  S.  55  miles.  The  area  is  2821-8 
square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1851  was  336,758 ;  which  gives 
119*33  to  the  square  mile,  being  55*38  below  the  average  per  square 
mile  for  the  whole  of  France. 

Swrface. — The  department  belongs  entirely  to  the  basin  of  the 
Loire.  Its  general  inclination  is  from  south  to  north.  The  surface 
is  for  the  most  part  level  or  gently  undulating ;  but  two  chains  of 
high  hiUs  traverse  the  department  from  south  to  north,  screening  the 
basin  of  the  Allier  on  the  east  and  west.  The  eastern  and  higher 
chain  is  the  most  northern  part  of  a  long  ofiEshoot  of  the  C^vennes 
Mountains,  which  forms  the  watershed  between  the  Loire  and  the 
Allier  nearly  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  latter.  The  B^bre 
runs  dose  along  the  base  of  this  chain  on  the  east  The  district 
between  it  and  the  Loire  which  forms  the  north-eastern  boundary  is 
almost  flat,  being  a  continuation  of  the  plain  of  Boaxme  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Loire.  The  western  range  divides  the  feeders  of  the  Allier 
from  those  of  the  Cher,  and  is  the  northern  part  of  a  high  range  that 
springs  from  the  volcanic  mountains  of  Lower  Auvergne  in  the 
department  of  Puy-de-Ddme,  between  the  souroes  of  the  Sioule  and 
the  Dordogne  :  it  is*  broken  through  by  the  Queusne,  a  feeder  of  the 
Allier,  to  the  west  of  Moulins,  and  terminates  in  the  north-west  of 
the  department  in  a  group  .of  rather  high  hills  among  which  several 
small  feeders  of  the  Cher  take  their  rise.  Both  these  ranges  are  chiefly 
composed  of  granite.    The  valley  of  the  AlUer  screened  by  these  hills 
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ia  of  yariable  width ;  in  some  plaoes  broad  enough  to  be  called  a  plain, 
in  others  narrowed  by  the  approach  of  spurs  from  either  chain.  This 
valley  is  a  prolongation  of  the  beautiful  district  of  Limagne  in  the 
department  of  Puy-de-D6me,  but  is  inferior  to  it  in  scenery.  In  the 
extreme  west  of  uie  department,  which  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the 
Cher,  the  sur^Euse  is  covered  with  hills,  which  form  part  of  the  water- 
shed between  the  Cher  and  tiie  Creuse  and  are  a  continuation  of  the 
high-lands  of  the  department  of  Creuse. 

Hydrography  cmd  CammunictUioM. — The  east  of  the  department 
is  drained  directly  by  the  Loire,  which  has  been  made  navigable  in 
this  part  of  its  course  by  means  of  a  lateral  canaL  The  lioire  receives 
on  its  left  bank,  in  this  department,  the  Odde,  a  small  stream  which 
rises  in  a  marsh  near  Le-Donjon  ;  the  B^bre,  which  has  iis  source  in 
the  departoient  of  Loire,  but  the  greater  part  of  its  course  in  this 
department,  in  which  it  passes  La-Palisse  and  Jaligny ;  and  tiie  Acolin, 
which  flows  northward  past  Chevagnes  and  joins  the  Loire  below 
Decize  in  tiie  department  of  Ni^vre.  The  B^bre  is  the  laigest  of 
these  streams ;  its  whole  length  is  about  60  miles,  but  no  part  of  it 
is  navigable. 

The  AUier  gives  name  to  this  department,  of  which  it  drains  the 
central  districts.  This  river,  the  ancient  ^^aver,  rises  in  the  Margdride 
Mountains,  in  the  department  of  Loz^re,  a  few  miles  N.K  of  the 
town  of  Menda  Its  coarse  at  first  is  eastward  for  a  short  distance, 
and  then  it  turns  to  the  north  by  west  in  which  direction  it  traverses 
the  department  of  Haute-Loire.  In  the  department  of  Puy-de-Ddme 
it  makes  a  bend  to  the  N.E.,  and  just  before  leaving  this  department 
it  becomes  navigable  below  its  junction  with  the  Bore.  Entering 
the  department  to  which  it  gives  name,  tiie  Allier  flows  north  by 
west  as  &r  as  the  town  of  Moulins,  whence  it  runs  to  the  N.W., 
and  forms  a  part  of  the  northern  boundary.  Thence  its  course  is 
nearly  due  north  for  about  25  miles  between  the  departments  of 
Cher  and  Ni^vre,  to  its  junction  with  the  Loire  at  the  extremity  of  a 
narrow  tongue  of  land  called  Bec-d' Allier,  a  few  miles  jN'.W.  of  the 
town  of  Nevers.  The  entire  length  of  the  Allier  is  about  220  miles, 
79  of  which  are  navigable  for  boats,  and  for  88  nules  higher  up  the 
stream  is  made  available  for  the  floatage  of  timber  in  rafts.  The 
navigation  is  principally  down  the  stream  owing  to  the  rapidity  of 
its  fdl,  which  exceeds  13  feet  per  mile.  The  heavily-laden  boats  that 
descend  the  river  convey  coal,  wine,  glass-bottles,  hemp,  timber,  staves, 
fire-wood,  charcoal,  and  stone  to  Paris,  or  elsewhere,  and  are  then 
broken  up.  The  Allier,  which  in  summer  is  fordable  in  many  places 
and  too  shallow  to  be  navigable,  is  subject  to  great  swells  during 
winter  or  in  heavy  rains.  Ordinary  floods  add  64  feet  to  the  depth ; 
but  the  highest  water-marks  are  more  than  16  feet  above  the  ordinary 
level  of  the  river. 

The  most  important  feeders  of  the  Allier  are  the  Dore  before 
mentioned  and  the  Sioule,  which  last  joins  it  on  the  left  bank  and  in 
this  department.  The  Sioule  rises  at  the  foot  of  Mont-Dor  in  the 
department  of  Puy-de-Ddme,  and  enters  the  Allier  below  St.-Pour$ain, 
afbisr  a  very  picturesque  course  in  a  general  N.N.E.  direction  of 
32  miles.  The  Andelot,  a  small  stream  which  passes  Gannat,  flows 
into  the  Allier  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Sioule.  The 
Queusne,  another  small  stream,  has  its  whole  course  in  this  depart- 
ment and  enters  the  Allier  a  couple  of  miles  below  Moulins.  The 
Cher,  which  is  flanked  by  the  Berry  Canal,  traverses  the  west  of  the 
department,  and  forms  part  of  the  north-western  boundary,  where  it 
receives  the  Amance.  Several  small  feeders  of  the  Cher  rise  in  the 
extreme  north-west  of  this  department  The  department  contains 
many  ponds  which,  as  well  as  the  rivers,  abound  in  fish. 

The  lateral  canal  of  the  Loire  runs  along  the  left  bank  of  that  river 
from  Digoin  in  this  department  to  Briare  in  that  of  Loiret  Opposite 
Digoin  the  Canal  du  Centre  enters  the  Loire,  and  connects  the  depart- 
ment of  Allier  with  the  navigation  of  the  Saidne  and  Rh6ne ;  while,  by 
the  Loire  and  the  Canal  du  Loing,  which  joins  the  Loire  at  Briare, 
the  department  is  connected  with  Means,  Kantes,  and  the  navigation 
of  the  Seine. 

Common  highway  accommodation  is  afforded  by  nine  state  and  seven 
departmental  roads.  As  yet  no  public  railway  touches  this  depart- 
ment, nor  approaches  it  on  the  north  nearer  than  Nevers,  where  the 
Orleans-Bourges  line  for  the  present  terminates,  80  nules  north  from 
Moulins ;  on  the  south,  the  St-Etienne  railway  runs  down  the  valley 
of  the  Loire  to  Roanne  in  the  department  of  Loire,  which  is  within 
14  miles  of  the  point  where  the  B^bre  enters  the  department  of  Allier. 

Climate,  Soil,  Produce,  dec. — The  climate  is  healthy  except  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  ponds  and  stagnant  pools,  which  are  numerous  in 
some  of  the  more  level  districts  of  the  department.  The  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  in  summer  and  winter  are  respectively  indicated  by  99  4° 
and  the  zero  point  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  The  variations  from 
heat  to  cold  in  the  same  day  are  often  sudden  and  very  rude ;  this  is 
owing  to  the  propinquity  of  the  mountains  of  Auveigne  and  Forez. 
The  south  and  south-w€»t  winds,  which  prevail  in  spring,  are  very 
cold,  having  parted  with  their  caloric  in  passing  over  the  mountains; 
snow  and  raia  are  then  not  unfrequent.  The  weather  in  autumn 
is  in  general  very  delightfuL  On  the  low-lands  of  the  department 
snow  seldom  lies;  but  on  the  hills  and  in  unsheltered  spots  it 
frequently  falls  deep  and  lies  long. 

The  soil  on  the  mils  consists  of  a  thin  layer  of  decomposed  clay ;  in 
the  valleys  of  a  deep  clayey  loam,  or- in  some  places  of  alluvial  deposits. 
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It  is  in  general  fertile,  but  tmequally  so.  The  river  valleys  and  low 
sheltered  lands  are  the  most  fertile,  and  here  the  crops  are  earlier ; 
on  the  uplands,  which  are  more  expoised,  harvests  are  later  and  much 
more  uncertain.  The  best  lands  are  in  the  valleys  of  the  Allier,  the 
Sioule,  and  the  B^bre.  The  principal  products  of  these  districts  are 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  hay,  pulse,  rye,  white  and  red  wines.  In  the  west 
of  the  department  the  soil  is  sandy  or  gravelly,  and  in  general  much 
inferior;  it  yields  however  good  crops  of  rye,  fruits,  potat^s. 
oleaginous  seeds,  and  white  wine.  In  the  hill  country,  notwithstand- 
ing the  inferiority  of  the  soil  and  the  greater  severity  of  the  climate, 
the  population  seems  to  be  better-to-do  than  in  the  plains ;  tillage  is 
better  understood,  houses  are  better  built,  and  the  fields  are  inclosed 
by  quickset  hedges,  whilst  in  a  laige  portion  of  the  department  the 
fields  are  inclosed  by  dead  wood,  which  gives  a  dismal  aspect  to  the 
country.  Bread  made  of  barley  in  some  districts,  and  of  rye  in  others, 
is  the  common  food  of  the  labouring  population. 

Although  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  department  is  in  several 
respects  very  backward  the  produce  exceeds  the  consumption.  The 
com  surplus  is  chiefly  in  oats  and  rye.  Flax,  hemp,  pulse,  and  fruits 
also  are  exported.  The  neighbourhood  of  Souvigny  is  famous  for  its 
pears.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  rich  pasture-land  in  the  department, 
on  which  a  large  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  fattened.  The  breadth 
of  meadow-land  is  very  considerable.  About  a  seventh  part  of  the 
whole  surface  is  covered  with  forests,  containing  beech,  oak,  maple, 
birch,  and  fir.  The  mulberry-tree  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  for  the 
production  of  silk.  The  domestic  animals  are  of  good  breed ;  the 
norses  are  especially  prized  for  hardiness  and  strength.  Wolves,  foxes, 
and  badgers  are  common.    Game  is  abundant 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  department  consists  of  iron,  antimony, 
manganese,  ooal,  gray  marble,  granite,  gneiss,  red  and  white  sand- 
stone, grinding-stone,  potters'-cu^,  kaolm,  crucible  earth,  gypsum, 
limestone,  ftc.  The  coal-mines  of  Commentiy  are  the  most  important 
Bourbon-l' Arohambault,  N^ris,  and  Vichy,  are  famous  for  their  mineral 
springs. 

There  are  104  iron-foundries,  forges,  and  blast-furnaces  in  the 
department,  supplied  with  steam-engines,  rolling  machineiy,  and  all 
appliances  for  turning  out  iron  of  every  description ;  S70  factories 
and  workshops  of  different  kinds ;  and  652  wind-  and  water-mills. 
The  iron-foundries  of  Commentry  andTronous,  in  the  arrondissement 
of  Montlugon,  are  the  most  important  There  are  paper-mills  at 
Cusset,  glass-works  at  Souvigny,  and  linen  manufactures  in  Montlu9on. 
MouHns  is  famous  for  its  cuUery,  and  Lurcy-L^vy  for  porcelain  and 
earthenware.  Other  industrial  products  are  counterpanes,  some 
broadcloth  and  linen,  leather,  some  beet-root  sugar,  nut-oil,  and 
chemical  products.  Numerous  ^irs  are  held  in  the  department, 
chiefly  for  the  sale  of  cattle  and  other  stock. 

The  department  contains  a  total  area  of  1,806,005  acres,  divided 
into  2,759,992  parcela  Of  this  area  1,155,541  acres  are  arable  land; 
172,364  are  grass  and  meadow-land ;  44,420  acres  are  imder  vines ; 
157,727  acres  are  covered  with  forests ;  12,494  are  planted  with  fruit- 
trees  of  different  kinds ;  1281  with  alders  and  osier  and  willow  withes ; 
14,751  acres  are  \mder  ponds  and  marshes ;  70,957  acres  consist  of 
heaths  and  moors ;  7591  are  covered  with  houses  and  buildings ;  539 
are  laid  out  in  various  culture ;  54,277  acres  are  covered  with  roads ; 
17,267  with  rivers  and  running  streams;  79,702  acres  consist  of 
stunted  forest  and  otherwise  unproductive  land ;  and  150  acres  are 
occupied  with  churches,  public  buildings,  and  cemeteries. 

Dwinons  and  Townt. — The  department  is  divided  into  four  arron- 
dissementSy  which  with  their  subdivisions  and  population  are  as 
follows : — 


ArrondlflsementB. 

Cantons. 

Communes. 

Popula^onin  1851. 

1.  Hoolina  . 

2.  Gannat        .        .    . 

3.  La-Paliase 

4.  Montlufon  .        .    . 

9 

5 
6 
6 

84 
67 
74 
91 

97,002 
68,398 
78,840 
92,518 

Total 

36 

316 

836,758 

The  first  arrondissement  is  named  from  its  chief  town,  Moulvru, 
which  is  described  in  a  separate  article  [Moulins].  Bourhon-V Archam- 
hauU,  formerly  capital  of  the  Bourbonnais,  is  an  ancient  town  situ- 
ated in  an  open  plain,  on  a  little  stream  called  Burgos,  14  miles 
W.  by  K.  from  Moulins :  population,  2975.  Pepin  besieged  Bourbon 
A.D.  759  and  is  said  to  have  given  the  town  and  its  territory  to  one 
of  his  relations,  from  whom  the  House  of  Bourbon  is  descended. 
However  this  may  be,  the  early  ancestors  of  that  house  resided  here ; 
and  as  many  of  them  were  named  Archambault,  this  became  the  dis- 
tinctive epithet  of  the  town.  Of  the  old  castle  of  the  Sires  de  Bourbon, 
three  towers  out  of  twenty-four  which  originally  crowned  the  fortress 
are  still  entire ;  but  the  Sainte-Chapelle,  a  beautiful  decorated  structure, 
erected  within  its  precincts  by  Anne,  Regent  of  France,  in  the  15th 
century,  has  entirely  disappeared.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  is 
Burroimded  by  three  subiurbs,  buUt  on  as  many  hills.  It  has  been 
always  famous  for  its  hot  mineral  springs,  which  boil  up  into  a 
reservoir  in  the  centre  of  the  Place  des-Capucins.  The  water  is  thence 
conveyed  in  pipes  to  the  bathing  establishment  and  to  the  hospital 
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for  the  indigent  Rick.  The  bathing  establishment  is  also  supplied  with 
cold  mineral  waters  from  two  neighbouring  springs.  The  springs, 
reservoir,  bathing  establishment^  and  hospital  belong  to  the  goyem- 
ment,  which  has  built  a  laige  hall  in  the  midst  of  a  handsome  jHrome* 
nade,  for  the  convenience  of  visitors.  The  waters  are  advantageous 
in  cases  of  paralytic  or  rheumatic  afifections,  diseases  of  the  skin, 
muscular  contractions,  and  old  wounds.  The  season  laste  from  May 
16th  to  October.  Cfievagnes,  a  small  place  of  858  inhabitants  situated 
in  a  barren  district  on  tiie  Aroolin,  10  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Bourbon, 
gives  name  to  a  canton.  Dompierre,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  B^bre,  is 
a  well-built  market-town,  17  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Moulins,  and  has  1688 
inhabitant&  Near  this  place  formerly  stood  the  lai^  abbey  of  Sept- 
Fonds,  founded  by  Guichaid  and  Guillaume  de  Bourbon,  in  1132. 
Lurcy-L4vy,  a  market-town,  with  a  population  of  2761,  situated  20 
miles  N.W.  from  Moulins,  in  a  well-wooded  country  abounding  in 
ponds,  which  are  the  resort  of  vast  nxmibera  of  teal  on  the  approach 
of  winter.  There  are  here  earthenware  and  porcelain  manufactures, 
kaolin  quarries,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  com,  wine,  wood,  fish, 
cattle,  gypsum,  and  charcoal  MofUet-aux-Movnea,  a  small  village, 
of  600  ixihabitants,  owes  its  origin  to  a  monastexy  founded  here 
about  1150.  It  stands  on  one  of  the  highest  points  in  the  depart- 
ment, 16  miles  S.W.  from  MouUns.  NeuUly4,e-RiaJL,  10  miles  S.S.E. 
from  Moulins,  is  the  chief  town  of  a  canton:  population,  1222. 
Soumgny,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  Bourbonnais,  but  now  a  poor 
place  enough,  is  situated  7  miles  W.  from  Moulins,  on  the  road  to 
Limoges,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  above  the  meadowy  banks  of  the 
Queusne:  population,  2850.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  old  walls. 
The  ditches  have  been  filled  up,  and  are  converted  into  gardens. 
Souvigny  is  said  to  have  existed  in  a.d.  400,  when  it  was  called  Umbra 
Vallis,  which  was  subsequently  changed  for  Silviniacum.  Aimard  de 
Bourbon,  to  whom  the  territory  of  Souvigny  was  given  by  Charles  the 
Simple,  founded  a  Benedictine  monastery  here  in  916.  The  Sires  de 
Bourbon  had  a  residence  here;  and  on  taking  possession  of  their 
seigniory,  took  oath  in  the  abbey  chureh  to  render.impartial  justice  to 
their  vassals.  This  church,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  arehitectural 
and  historical  monuments  in  the  Bourbonnais,  was  almost  entirely 
rebuilt  in  1457 ;  the  abbey  buildings  (with  the  exception  of  the  abbot's 
house,  which  is  now  an  inn)  and  ihe  castle  of  the  Bourbons  have  dis- 
appeared. The  church  is  a  handsome  decorated  gothic  structure, 
consisting  of  a  nave  with  double  aisles  and  choir;  in  two  chapels  ad- 
joining the  latter,  but  separated  from  it  by  stone  screens,  beautifully 
carved  in  flamboyant  tracery,  are  buried  many  members  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  whose  monuments  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
revolutionists  in  1798.  Anne  of  France,  daughter  of  Louis  XI.,  and 
her  daughter  Susanna,  wife  of  the^Oonstable  de  Bourbon,  lie  here. 
Glass-bottles  are  made  at  Souvigny,  which  also  trades  in  agricultural 
produce  and  cattle.  There  are  laige  iron-works  at  Messarge,  near 
Souvigny.  Le-Veurdref  a  small  town,  situated  16  miles  N.W.  from 
Moulins,  on  the  left  bonk  of  the  Allier,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a 
suspension-bridge,  has  beet-root  sugar-works  and  1278  inhabitants. 

The  second  arrondissement  has  for  its  chief  town  Oannat,  an  ill- 
built  place,  finely  situated  on  the  Andelot,  at  the  foot  of  some  hills 
cover&d  with  vines  and  timber-trees,  30  miles  S.  from  Moulins :  popu- 
lation, 5299.  The  town  was  formerly  surrounded  by  walls  and  ditches, 
which  were  filled  by  the  Andelot.  An  Augiistinian  abbey  formerly  stood 
in  this  town  near  the  spot  on  which  the  chapel  of  Sainte-Procule  now 
stands.  Near  the  town  are  remains  of  an  Ad  feudal  reaidefice  of  the 
Bourbons,  which  is  now  used  as  a  prison.  Gannat  has  a  tribunal  of  first 
instance,  tan-yards,  and  some  trade  in  com,  wine,  and  cattle.  CharUelU, 
sumamed  Le-Chdteau  from  the  strong  castle  of  the  Sires  de  Bourbon 
which  formerly  crowned  a  high  hUl  near  it,  is  situated  10  miles  N.N.W. 
from  Gannat  on  the  Bouble,  a  small  river  or  rather  torrent  which 
falls  into  the  Sioule :  population,  1800.  The  ruins  of  the  castle,  which 
was  dismantled  by  order  of  Francis  I.,  are  still  imposing!  The  people 
of  the  country  treat  it  as  a  quarry.  £brewU,  the  traditionary  seat  of 
one  of  the  four  palaces  in  each  of  which  Louis,  son  of  Charlemagne 
and  king  of  Aquitaine,  had  to  spend  three  months  annually,  is  situated 
in  a  rich  countiy,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sioule  and  has  2395 
inhabitants.  The  palace  is  said  to  have  passed  in  971  to  the  Benedic- 
tine Abbey,  which  Louis-le-Debonnaire  founded  here  in  806.  Charles 
VII.  took  Ebreuil  in  1440.  The  town  luu  a  good  trade  in  flour,  which 
IS  ground  in  lai^e  milla  driven  by  the  Sioule.  There  are  several  lime- 
kilns here.  EscuroUeSf  5  miles  N.E.  from  Gannat :  population,  1189. 
St'Pourfain,  a  market-town  of  4636  inhabitants,  is  situated  16  miles 
N.  from  Gkuinat,  at  the  junction  of  the  Limon  with  the  Sioule.  The 
vaUey  of  the  Sioule  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town  is  famous  for 
its  wines.  St.  Portianus  founded  a  monastery  here  in  the  6th  centuiy, 
and  the  town  which  sprung  up  around  it  was  named  after  him.  The 
pariah  chureh  dates  from  the  10th  century.  The  trade  in  wine,  com, 
poultry,  fish,  and  cattle  is  considerable.  There  are  lai*ge  flour-nuUs  on 
the  Sioule  :  lime  is  burned. 

Of  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town  Za-Palisse  is  prettily 
situated  on  the  B^bre,  25  miles  S.S.K.  from  Moulins,  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  :  population,  2401.  The 
castle  belonged  to  Jacques  de  Chabannes,  marshal  of  France,  who 
fbll  in  1525  at  the  battle  of  Pavia  and  whose  monument  was  formerly 
in  the  castle  chapel,  the  walls  of  which  are  still  standing.  The  town 
is  ill  built     An  old  bridge  crosses  the  B^bro  at  this  place.    There 


is  some  trade  in  com,  hemp,  and  linen ;  boots  and  shoes  and  cotton- 
yam  are  manufactured.  Cusaetf  the  seat  of  the  tribunal  of  first 
instance  of  the  arrondissement,  owes  its  origin  to  a  convent  founded 
here  in  A.p.  886.  It  is  situated  2  miles  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Allier,  10  miles  S.W.  from  La-Palisse,  at  a  point  where  the  valley  of 
the  Jolan  opens  into  that  of  the  Sichon,  both  of  which  are  well 
sheltered  and  very  fertile.  The  hills  that  screen  these  valleys  are 
almost  whoUy  covered  with  vines.  It  was  at  Cusset  that  the  Dauphin 
(afterwards  Louis  XL)  was  forced  to  come  and  beg  forgiveness  of  his 
father  against  whom  he  had  revolted.  After  the  death  of  Charles  VII., 
Louis  surrounded  the  town  with  high  walls  flanked,  with  massive 
towers.  Of  these  fortifications  the  only  remains  are  the  ruins  of  one 
of  the  towers.  The  ramparts  are  planted,  and  form  an  agreeable  public 
walk.  Cusset  has  manufactures  of  counterpanes,  stay  and  boot  laces, 
cotton-yam,  and  paper.  Roofing-slate  is  foimd  near  it,  but  is  not 
quarried :  population,  5188.  Le-Donjon,  12  miles  N.E.  from  La-Palisse 
has  a  population  of  1871,  who  manufacture  broadcloth  and  leather. 
JcUigny,  12  miles  N.  from  La-Palisse,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bebre, 
has  689  inhabitants.  At  Bert,  a  hamlet  near  it,  coal-mines  are  worked. 
Le-Mayet-de-MoniagTtef  situated  on  the  high  range  between  the  Sichon 
and  the  B^bre,  12  miles  S.  from  La-Palisse,  has  a  population  of  1919. 
Iron  and  lead  mines  are  here  worked  from  the  surface.  The  canton 
to  which  Le-Mayet  gives  name  aboimds  with  beautiful  mountain  and 
river  scenery.  Varennes,  10  miles  N.W.  from  La-Palisse,  on  the 
Yallangon,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Allier,  which  flows  at  a  little  distance 
west  of  the  town,  is  a  market  town  with  2295  inhabitanta  It  was 
formerly  surrounded  with  walls,  of  which  there  are  still  some  remains. 
A  large  ch&teau  in  the  neighbourhood  was  bequeathed  to  the  poor  by 
a  lady  vrithout  children  in  the  18th  century,  and  converted  into  an 
hospital. 

In  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  MorUlu^ony  the  seat 
of  a  tribunal  of  first  instance  and  of  a  college,  is  situated  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Berry  Canal,  37  miles  S.W.  from  Moulins : 
population,  5740.  The  town  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill  which  slopes 
gently  down  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Cher,  here  crossed  by  a  hand- 
some stone  bridge.  It  is  an  ancient  place  and  well  builtb  The 
lordship  of  the  town  belonged  to  the  Sires  de  Bourbon  from  the  10th 
century.  Its  situation  near  the  frontier  of  the  English  provinces  in 
France  exposed  it  frequently  to  the  attacks  of  the  Engliab,  who  took 
it  in  1171  and  kept  it  till  1188,  when  it  was  recovered  by  Philippe 
Auguste.  In  the  wars  of  the  14th  century  it  again  sufiered.  The 
town  was  strongly  fortified,  being  surrounded  by  wet  ditches,  and 
very  thick  walls  pierced  by  only  four  gates  and  flanked  with  40  towenu 
The  Bourbon  castle  on  the  hill  was  also  strongly  fortified;  it  was 
built  by  Duke  Louis  II.,  who  died  in  it.  A  part  of  the  town-walla 
and  some  of  the  towers  are  still  standing.  Of  the  castle  there  remain 
the  keep  and  a  few  towers ;  all  the  rest  is  in  ruins.  The  industrial 
product^  of  Montlu9on  are  linen,  sei^ge,  plate-glass,  iron,  chemical 
products,  &c.  Cerilly,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Marmande,  22  miles 
N.N.E.  from  Montlu9on,  is  a  well-built  market-town,  with  a  population 
of  2387.  Gypsum  is  quarried  near  it  Near  Cerilly  is  Ainay,  a  small 
town  of  1310  inhabitants,  situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  Sologne 
with  the  Mamoaude,  and  sumamed  Le-OhdteaUf  frx>m  a  castle  built 
here  by  ArchambauJt  XL  Jlerisaon,  14  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Mont- 
lufon,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Amance,  was  formerly  surrounded  by 
high  and  strong  walls  pierced  by  three  gates  and  was  further  defended 
by  a  strong  castle,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  seen  on  a  precipitous  rock. 
It  is  now  a  poor  place,  with  only  1382  inhabitants.  Hurid,  9  miles 
N.W.  from  Montlu9on — ^population,  2918— was  also  formerly  fortified, 
and  had  a  collegiate  chureh,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  first  French 
revolution.  Marcillctt,  S.  of  Montlu9on,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  little 
river  Buron:  population,  1704.  MontmarauU,  a  well-built  Uttle  town 
of  1612  inhabitcmts,  is  situated  in  a  rich  pasture  country  on  the  high 
ridge  between  the  Allier  and  the  Cher,  16  mUes  E.  from  Montlu9on. 

Besides  the  above  towns,  the  four  following  deserve  mention : — 
CommerUry,  situated  8  miles  S.E.  from  Montlu9on  on  the  CEil,  gives 
name  to  one  of  the  most  important  coal-fields  in  France.  Twenty 
years  ago  it  was  a  mere  village ;  it  is  now  a  busy  town  with  several 
schools,  hotels,  and  coffee-houses,  and  4800  inhabitants,  who  are 
engaged  chiefly  in  the  important  coal-mines  and  iron-works.  A  rail- 
road, 9  miles  long,  connects  the  mines  of  Commentry  with  the  Berry 
Canal  JHou,  18  miles  £.  from  Moulins,  on  the  lateral  canal  of  the 
Loire,  has  marble  quarries,  and  1513  inhabitants.  N6r%a4eS'JSain*t 
4  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Montiu9on — population,  1432 — has  been  famous 
for  its  hot  springs  since  Roman  times,  when  there  was  a  city  of  con- 
siderable size  here,  as  is  evident  from  the  existing  remains.  The 
Romans  called  it  Aquae  Nerro.  It  was  sacked  by  ConstantiuB  II.,  but 
restored  by  Julian  and  his  successors.  Clovis  and  after  him  the 
Normans  reduced  it  to  complete  ruin.  Among  the  wrecks  of  its 
ancient  splendour  still  remain  some  portions  of  an  amphitheatre, 
baths,  and  a  Roman  camp.  The  town  stands  near  the  head  of  the 
Berry  Canal,  midway  up  a  hill,  which  commands  a  view  of  two  pretty 
valleys.  It  contains  several  hotels,  an  hospital  for  the  indigent  poor 
making  up  fifty  beds,  and  a  large  bathing  establishment  with  sixty 
bathing  rooms  besides  douche-baUis,  vapoun-baths,  and  four  reservoira 
There  are  four  springs  at  N^ris,  all  of  which  rise  with  force  into  a 
vast  oval  basin  divided  into  three  compartments,  whence  the  watere 
are  conveyed  to  the  bath-house  and  to 'several  private  houses  in  which 
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baths  are  giy«n.  The  temperature  of  the  springB  yaries  from  724**  to 
113"  Fahr.  The  waters  are  administered  in  baths,  doaches,  and 
drinky  and  are  advaotageous  in  cases  of  paralysis,  old  rheumafcismsy 
tumours,  and  chronic  catarrh.  The  dose  is  from  3  to  ^5  glasses. 
The  season  lasts  from  May  20  to  October  20.  Ftc%,  another  place 
famous  from  time  immemorial  for  its  hot  springs,  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Allier,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  suspension-bridge, 
and  at  a  little  distance  from  the  town  of  Cusset  noUccKl  above.  The 
town,  which  was  formerly  fortified,  is  separated  from  the  quarter  of 
the  springs  by  a  wide  promenade  shaded  by  trees.  The  population 
of  the  town  is  1361 ;  but  near  the  springs  a  great  number  of  houses 
and  lai^e  hotels  have  ^rung  up  capable  of  lodging  1200  visitora 
There  are  altogether  seven  springs,  three  of  which  are  within  the 
handsome  bath-house  completed  in  1834,  and  have  the  temperatures 
de-S",  102-2%  and  117-2**  Fahr.  re^ectively.  Of  the  others  the  hottest 
is  that  which  springs  up  near  tne  suspension-bridge,  and  marks  95*" 
Fahr.  The  waters  are  said  to  be  very  efficacious  in  cases  of  goiged 
liver  and  chronic  affections  of  the  lower  bowels.  The  season  lasts 
from  May  15  to  September  15.  Above  2000  strangers  visit  the  baths 
annually.    There  is  a  military  hospital  at  Vichy. 

The  department  fonns  the  sea  of  the  bishop  of  Moulins,  and  is 
included  in  the  18th  Military  Division  of  which  Clermont-Feimnd  is 
head-quarters.  Under  the  monarchy  the  department  returned  four 
members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

ALLIGHUR,  a  district  of  Central  India^  in  the  province  of  Meerut^ 
situated  between  the  rivers  Ganges  and  Jumna,  is  estimated  to  contain 
a  million  and  a  half  of  acres,  about  one  third  part  of  which  is  in  culti* 
vation,  principally  in  the  southern  division  of  the  district^  which  is 
very  fertile.  The  northern  portion  contains  some  of  the  most  desolate 
tracts  of  land  in  India,  in  which  little  is  to  be  seen  but  low  dark 
jungle  :  the  population,  in  1846,  was  estimated  at  766,161. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  district  are  Allighur,  Coel,  Hatras, 
Mooraaun,  and  Anopsheher.  Allighur,  the  coital  of  the  district,  is 
situated  in  27'  68'  N.  lat.,  78**  8'  E.  long.,  about  50  miles  N.  from 
Agr&  Allighur  was  taken  in  1803,  from  Dowlut  Row  Scindia,  by  the 
forces  under  Lord  Lake,  and  is  now  the  head-quarters  of  a  civil  and 
judicial  establishment  of  the  Company's  government.  At  Cod,  which 
in  properly  the  town,  distant  about  2  miles  S.  from  Allighur,  tiiie  civil 
authori  ties  principally  reside :  the  two  places  are  connected  by  a  fine 
avenue  of  trees,  ffatrtu,  is  a  fortress  of  considerable  strength,  81  miles 
N.  by  W.  from  Agra.  It  was  besieged  in  1817,  and  taken  by  the 
British  after  a  tremendous  bombardment,  which  did  great  damage  to 
the  towHL  Hatras  has  become  a  place  of  much  commercial  activity. 
Mooraamn,  and  Anopsheher  are  less  important  towns. 

ALLOA,  Clackmannanshire,  Scotland,  a  seaport-town  in  the  pariah 
of  Alloa,  is  situated  in  56**  T  N.  lat,  3**  44'  W.  long.,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  viver  Forth,  27  miles  above  Edinburgh,  and  7  miles  below 
Stirling  :  the  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  6676.  The 
electors  of  Alloa  vote  in  the  united  counties  of  Clackmannan  and 
Kinross. 

The  town  of .  Alloa  is  very  ancient^  and  the  old  part  of  it  is  irregu- 
larly built  in  narrow  streets;  the  modem  part  contains  spacious 
streets^  with  good  houses  and  shops,  principally  turned  towaixlB  the 
river ;  and  several  neat  villas  have  been  built  in  the  vicinity.  The 
parish  church,  opened  in  1819,  an  elegant  structiu^  in  the  gotluc  style, 
has  a  spire  200  feet  high,  for  which  the  inhabitants  were  chiefly 
indebted  to  the  late  Earl  of  Mar.  There  are  two  Free  churches,  two 
United  Presbyterian  chapels,  and  one  each  for  Episcopalians  and 
Independents.  The  town  has  on  assembly-room,  in  which  the  coin:ts 
of  the  county  are  held.  There  is  a  good  subscription  library.  Some 
religious  and  benevolent  societies  are  maintained  in  the  town. 

Alloa  town  and  parish  contain,  besides  laige  distilleries,  several 
breweries,  the  ale  produced  in  which  has  long  been  in  repute ;  also 
woollen  manufactories,  chiefly  for  the  blanket  ai\d  shawl  trade ;  glass- 
works situated  at  the  riverside,  which  by  a  waggon-way  receive  coals 
directly  from  the  extensive  coal-pits  in  the  neighbourhood;  gas-works; 
and  an  extensive  iron-foundry,  chiefly  for  the  making  of  steam-engines. 
The  Devon  iron-works,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  contribute  laz^ely 
to  the  trade  of  the  port  Bricks,  tiles,  and  other  earthenware,  copper 
goods  (especially  distillers'  apparatus),  leather,  tobacco,  and  snufif,  are 
extensively  muiufactured.  Salmon  fishing  is  carried  on  with  con- 
siderable spirit  Alloa  has  a  commodious  harbour,  with  a  depth  of 
water  of  16  feet  at  neap,  and  from  22  to  24  feet  at  spring  tides.  The 
vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  on  December  diet,  1851, 
were — under  50  tons,  33,  tonnage  1005 ;  above  50  tons,  64,  tonnage 
15,720;  steam-vessels,  1  of  25  tons,  and  4  of  802  tons,  aggregate 
burden.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  which  entered  and 
cleared  at  the  port  during  1851  were  as  follows: — in  the  coasting 
trade,  inwards,  258  vessels,  tonnage  13,159;  outwards,  893  vessels, 
tonnage  20,346 :  in  the  colonial  trade,  outwards,  12  British  vessels, 
tonnage  5474  :  foreign  trade,  inwards,  British  vessels,  6,  tonnage  729 ; 
foreign  vessels,  30,  tonnage  2632;  outwards,  British  vessels,  59, 
tonnage  8200;  foreign  vessels,  138,  tonnage  18,853.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable coasting  trade,  the  exportation  of  coals  alone  in  this  way 
amounting  annually  to  upwards  of  60,000  tons :  the  trade  in  malt  is 
also  great.  The  harboiu:  possesses  a  dry  dock,  capable  of  receiving  the 
largest  ships ;  and  a  ferry  over  the  Forth,  with  huge  steam  ferry-boats, 
where  the  passage  is  rendered  convenient  at  all  times  of  the  tide  by 


pieiB  on  each  bank,  reaohitig  to  low-water  mark.  In  the  river,  which 
is  here  500  yards  broad,  there  are  two  low  islands  called  inchu^  one  of 
which,  nearest  the  town,  forms  a  valuable  farm  of  80  acres.  There  is 
daily  communication  by  steam-boats  to  and  from  Edinburgh,  Stirling^ 
and  other  towns  on  the  Forth.  Above  AUoa  is  a  dam,  called  Qart* 
mom,  formed  about  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  covering 
about  160  yngiiah  acres,  probably  the  laxgest  artificial  lake  in  Scotland. 
From  it  issues  a  stream  which  turns  several  mills,  and  cleanses  the 
harbour.  In  the  inunediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town  is  an  ancient 
tower,  built  prior  to  1300;  it  is  90  feet  high,  with  walls  11  feet 
thick.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  former  Earls  of  Mar,  and  the  plaoo 
where  some  of  the  princes  of  Scotland  were  educated.  Some  royal 
relics  were  consumed  in  a  fire  which  many  yeaxB  ago  destroved  the 
family  mansion  adjoining  this  tower.  Shaw  Park,  a  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Mansfield,  and  Tullibody  House»  a  seat  of  Lord  Abercromby,  are 
also  in  the  parish. 

ALLONBY.    [CujCBJSBULKD.] 

ALMA'DEN  {Almaden  dd  Azoffue,  'the  Mine  of  Quicksilver'),  a 
town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  La  Mancha,  is  situated  on  a  ridge 
scarped  into  ravines  on  both  sides,  in  38**  40'  N.  lat.,  4°  48'  W.  long., 
143  mUes  S.aW.  from  Madrid,  and  65  miles  W.S.W.  from  CLud^^ReaL 
The  town  consists  chiefly  of  a  long  narrow  street  extending  along  the 
summit  of  the  ridge,  and  contains  a  population  of  about  7000.  This 
place  is  celebrated  for  its  quicksilver  mines,  which  are  the  richest  in 
the  world.  A  portion  of  them  was  wrought  by  the  Romans,  and  a 
town,  the  Siawpona  Cdobrix  of  Pliny  ( *  Nat.  Hist.'  xxxiii.  7 ),  stood  on 
or  near  the  site  of  Almaden.  The  town  is  built  over  the  principal 
mine,  and  the  great  adit^  or  shaft  for  entrance  and  egress,  is  close  to 
the  houses.  The  workmen  descend  and  ascend  the  adit  by  about 
twelve  successive  ladders.  The  geological  formation  is  a  dark-coloured 
slate,  intermixed  with  quartzite  and  a  conglomerate  resembling 
volcanic  tufa.  The  mineral  is  mostly  cinnabar,  in  three  principtd 
veins  several  feet  thick,  which  traverse  the  quartzite  and  conglomerate, 
resting  against  the  slate,  but  sometimes  piercing  it.  The  lowest 
portions  of  the  mine  are  the  richest^  and  in  many  parts  native  quick- 
silver occurs  in  crevices,  and  may  be  seen  running  down  the  sides  of 
the  rock.  The  vrater  of  the  mine,  which  is  not  in  great  quantity,  is 
discharged  by  one  of  Watt's  earliest  kind  of  steam-engines  made  about 
1790.  The  entire  depth  of  the  workings  is  about  800  yards,  and  the 
produce  is  drawn  by  mules  up  a  wide  and  well-constructed  stone 
shaft.  In  fact>  all  the  galleries  and  other  permanent  works  of  the 
mine  are  of  stone ;  and  everything  required  for  this  great  establish- 
ment, even  the'rope,  is  manufactured  upon  tiie  spot.  The  storehouses 
and  magazines  are  mostly  cut  in  the  rock,  and  contain  ample  stores 
of  whatever  is  necessary.  There  are  eight  old  furnaces  and  two  new 
ones,  in  which  the  mineral  is  calcined,  and  the  metal  is  obtained  by 
sublimation,  the  deposition  taking  place  in  earthenware  tubes,  and 
running  thence  into  dstef  os.  The  furnaces  are  supplied  chiefly  with 
the  wood  of  the  cistus  aod  other  aromatic  shrubs,  so  that  a  very 
agreeable  odour  issues  from  the  chimneys. 

The  mines  were  formerly  wrought  by  convicts,  but  free  workmen 
are  now  employed,  who  come  from  all  parts  of  Spain  and  even 
Portugal  They  work  almost  naked,  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  mine, 
and  their  health  is  always  more  or  less  injured  by  the  mercurial 
exhalations ;  but  the  wages,  are  high  for  Spain ;  the  mine  is  closed  in 
summer,  and  the  men  are  then  dischaiged,  when  their  native  air 
commonly  restores  their  health,  and  in  most  instances  they  return  to 
the  mine. 

There  are  two  other  smaller  mines ;  one  near  the  principal  mine ; 
the  other  about  five  miles  distant,  at  Ahnaden^ot,  Little  Almaden, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  one  wrought  by  the  Romans.  In  the 
16th  century  the  mines  were  rented  by  two  of  the  Fuggers,  the  rich 
capitalists  of  Augsburg,  and  were  worked  by  their  agents.  When 
they  ceased  to  work  ^e  mine  the  part  which  had  been  wrought  by 
them  was  found  to  be  filled  with  water.  In  1843  a  tunnel  was  in 
pi*oce6s  of  construction  for  the  purpose  of  draining  ofi*  the  water  from 
this  portion.  The  mines  are  wrought  by  the  Spanish  government^ 
and  about  5000  men  are  employed  during  the  season,  under  an 
inspector;  but  the  produce  of  the  mines  is  contracted  for,  and  is 
delivered  at  Scvilla.  In  1843  the  Rothschilds  obtained  the  contiuct, 
and  probably  still  retain  it  The  produce  at  that  time  was  limited 
to  20,000  quintals  (about  937  tons),  though  a  much  larger  quantity 
could  be  obtained  if  it  wei'e  considered  expedient  in  a  commercicd 
point  of  view. 

( Capt.  Widdrington's  Spain  and  the  Spaniards  in  1843.) 

ALMAGRO.    [Majs'cha.] 

ALMANSA.      MuRCiA.] 

ALMARAZ.     [EsTBEMADURA,  Spanish.] 

ALMAZARRON.    [Beiba.] 

ALMEIDA.    [Beiba.] 

ALMERIA.    [Graitada.] 

ALMONDBURY,  West  Riding  of  Yorksliire,  a  village  in  the 
township  and  purish  of  Almondbury,  and  wapentake  of  Agbrigg,  is 
situated  in  53**  88'  N.  lat,  1"  48'  W.  long.,  distant  2  miles  S.E.  from 
Huddersfield,  and  188  miles  N.N.W.  from  London :  the  population 
of  the  township  in  1851  was  9749,  of  the  entire  parish  41,804.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Craven  and  diocese  of 
Ripon.    In  the  parish,  which  includes  an  area  of  28,092  acres,  there 
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are,  besides  the  onginal  parish  church  at  Ahnondbury,  thirteen  chapels 
or  district  churches  of  the  Establishment^  chapels  for  Baptists,  Inde- 
pendents, Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  other  duBenters,  National  and 
Infant  schools,  and  schools  supported  by  Wesleran  MethodistSL  The 
villages  of  Liothwaite  and  Nether  Thong,  in  Almondbuiy  parish,  are 
noticed  \inder  Torkshibb,  and  Lockwood  under  Huddbbsfikld.  At 
Almondbury  is  a  Free  grammar-school,  founded  in  1609,  which  has  an 
income  of  86Z.  14«.,  and  a  house  for  the  head  master :  the  number  of 
scholars  in  1852  was  22.  In  the  parish  are  a  large  number  of  woollen 
mills,  and  some  cotton  and  silk  nulls.  On  a  hill  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle.  Almondbury  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  some  of  the  Saxon 
kings.  By  some  antiquaries  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  Campo- 
dunum  of  the  Romans. 

ALMORAH,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Kumaon,  situated  in 
29"*  35'  N.  lat,  79"  40'  E.  long.,  90  mUes  N.  by  W.  from  Bareilly,  is 
the  most  considerable  town  possessed  by  the  East  India  Company  in 
Northern  Hindustan.  It  stands  on  the  ridge  of  «  mountain  5887  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  a  bleak  and  naked  country, 
and  is  approached  by  a  long  and  steep  zigzag  road,  which  a  few 
resolute  men  might  defend  against  an  army.  The  fortifications  are 
very  indifierent,  being  commanded  from  two  points  of  land,  and 
having  no  water  within  the  walla. 

The  town  consists  principally  of  one  street,  50  feet  wide  and 
three-quarters  of  a  nule  long,  with  a  gate  at  each  end :  this  street 
has  a  natural  pavement  of  rock.  The  houses  stand  on  a  lower  story 
of  stone,  the  superstructure  being  of  wood — an  arrangement  which  is 
rendered  necessary  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  earthquakes.  The 
roofs  of  most  of  the  buildings  are  slated,  which  would  give  a  neat 
appearance  to  the  town,  if  the  inhabitants  were  not  accustomed  to 
pile  on  them  stacks  of  straw  as  winter  provender  for  their  cattle. 

The  native  inhabitants  are  honest,  peaceable,  cheerful,  and  indus- 
trious, but  extremely  dirty,  and  partake  largely  of  the  prevailing  native 
dislike  of  innovation.  The  Gorkhas  possessed  the  town  from  1790  to 
1815,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  British. 

On  the  conquest  of  Almorah,  the  East  India  Company  ordered 
several  small  bungalows  to  be  built  in  airy  situations  around  it,  which 
are  appropriated  to  the  use  of  such  of  the  Compan/s  servants  as 
repair  to  this  northern  hilly  region  for  the  benefit  of  their  health. 
The  range  of  temperature  is  considerable.  The  productions  of  the 
district  are  scanty. 

( Heber^s  Upper  Provinces  of  India ;  Hamilton's  Easi  India 
Gazetteer.) 

ALNMOUTH.    [Northumberland.] 

ALNWICK,  or  ALNEWICK,  the  county-town  of  Northumberland,  a 
market-town  and  seat  of  a  Poor-L/iw  Union  in  the  parish  of  Alnwick  and 
east  division  of  the  Ward  of  Coquetdale,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Alne,  in  55*^  25'  N.  lat.,  I*'  42'  W.  long.,  distant  34  miles 
N.  by  W.  from  Newcastle,  310  miles  N.  by  W.  from  London  by  road, 
and  316  miles  by  the  Qreat  Northern,  and  York,  Newcastle  and  Berwick 
railways :  the  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  6231.  The  town 
is  governed  by  a  bailiff  and  24  common  councilmen,  four  of  whom  are 
chamberiains.  The  township  is,  for  sanitary  purposes,  under  the 
management  of  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  The  Uving  is  a  perpetual 
curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  LincLisfame,  and  diocese  of  Durham. 
Alnwick  Poor-Law  Union  contains  67  townships,  with  an  area  of 
98,935  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  21,122.  The  town  is  well 
laid  out ;  the  streets  are  spacious,  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas : 
the  houses  are  chiefly.of  stone,  of  modem  date,  and  some  of  tibiem 
of  considerable  elegance.  The  principal  entrances  to  the  town  are  by 
the  four  streets.  Bond-gate,  Narrow-gate,  Potter-gate,  and  Clayport 
In  the  first,  the  ancient  gate  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  and  which 
was  erected  by  Hotspur,  is  still  standing.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is 
the  market-place,  a  spacious  square  :  on  one  side  of  the  square  is  the 
town-hall,  a  laige  and  commodious  stone  building,  surmounted  with 
a  square  tower ;  on  another  side  is  an  elegant  modem  structure,  erected 
by  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland,  the  under  part  of  which  is  used 
as  stalls  or  shambles  for  the  sale  of  butchers'-  meat,  with  a  fish-  and 
poultry-market  at  the  east-end,  while  above  are  an  elegant  assembly- 
room  and  a  spacious  reading-room,  which  his  grace  has  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  There 
are  a  dispensary,  a  house  of  correction,  and  a  theatre. 

The  parish  church  is  a  fine  structure  in  the  perpendicular  style. 
The  late  Duke  of  Northimiberland  built  an  additional  church  in  1846 
at  a  cost  of  about  30,000^,  to  which  a  district  has  been  assigned.  The 
Wesleyan  and  New  Connexion  Methodists,  Independents,  English 
Presbyterians,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Unitarians,  have  each  a  chapel, 
and  the  United  Presbyterians  have  two  chapels  in  Alnwick.  The  Free 
grammar-school  is  open  to  children  of  freemen ;  other  children  are 
admitted  on  payment  of  a  small  fee ;  the  number  of  scholars  in  1851 
was  40.  There  are  a  subscription  school,  the  Victoria  Infant  school 
(instituted  to  commemorate  the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria),  a 
National  school  for  boys,  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
a  charity  school  for  girls,  supported  by  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland, 
a  scientific  and  mechanics  institute,  a  tradeamens  and  mechanics 
nowB-rooms,  a  subscription  libraiy,  and  a  savings  bank.  To  the 
north-west  of  the  town  is  the  ancient  castle  of  Alnwick,  the  residence 
of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.    It  was  completely  repaired  several 


years  since ;  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  magnificent  specimena  in  the 
kingdom  of  an  old  baronial  residence.  The  building  is  of  fr^eestone,  in 
the  gothio  style,  and  is  in  excellent  tast&  The  groirnds,  which  are 
5  miles  long,  and  thsough  which  flows  the  Alne,  exhibit  ervery  species 
of  natural  and  artificial  beauty,  including  the  remains  of  two  ancient 
abbeys.  The  interior  of  the  castle  is  splendid,  and  the  chapel,  with 
its  exquisitely  painted  east  window,  its  ceiling  copied  frvm  that  of  King's 
College  Chapel  at  Cambridge,  and  its  gilded  and  painted  mouldings  and 
stucco  worl^  is  worthy  of  special  notice. 

The  situation  and  strength  of  Alnwick  castle  rendered  it  in  early 
times  one  of  the  strongest  defences  against  the  invasions  of  the  Scots. 
It  was  besieged  by  them  in  1098, 1174,  and  1828.  In  1411  the  castle 
was  embattled,  and  the  town  walled.  There  was  at  Alnwick  an  abbey 
of  Premonstratensian  canons,  called  Hulne  Abbey;  the  revenue  of 
which  at  the  dissolution  was  about  190^. ;  this  abbey  was  in  1850 
excavated  and  examined. 

The  trade  and  manufactures  of  Alnwick  are  inconsiderable.  A 
woollen  manufactory  was  once  established,  but  the  undertaking  failed. 
There  are  tanneries,  breweries,  flour-mills,  and  brick  and  tile  works. 
A  small  export  trade  is  carried  on  in  com,  pork,  and  eggs.  The 
market  on  Saturday  is  chiefly  for  com.  A  coimty  court  is  held  in 
the  town. 

There  are  some  peculiarities  in  the  local  government  of  Alnwick, 
which,  as  they  are  commonly  mis-stated,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
state  correctly.  The  corporation  is  of  very  early  date  :  it  is  afiSrmed 
to  be  Saxon.  The  ancient  title  was  '  the  Burgesses  of  Alnwick ;'  the 
more  modem  title  is  that  of  *  the  Chamberlains,  Common  Council,  and 
Freemen  of  the  Borough  of  Alnwick.'  The  executive  .body  consists 
of  24  burgesses,  who  are  styled  the  chamberliuns  and  common  council, 
and  are  self-elected  :  when  one  dies,  or  leaves  the  parish,  or  resigns, 
the  remainder  elect  another  in  his  place  frY>m  the  body  of  the  burgesses 
— about  300  in  number.  The  Duke  of  Northuml)erland  is  lord  of  the 
manor,  both  of  the  barony  and  of  the  borough  of  Alnwick,  and  he 
appoints  a  steward  of  his  manor-courts.  The  24  members  of  the 
executive  coimcil  elect  aimually  8  out  of  their  number,  and  present 
them  to  the  duke's  steward,  when  he  is  sitting  in  the  Michaelmas  court 
for  the  manor  and  borough  of  Alnwick  ;  of  these  eight  the  steward 
selects  four,  who  are  then  sworn  into  office  as  chamberlains  for  the 
year  ensuing.  They  are  at  the  head  of  the  24  burgesses  during  their 
year  of  office,  at  the  termination  of  which  four  others  are  chosen  in  a 
similar  manner.     {ComniwniccUion  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace.) 

The  freemen  are  admitted  into  the  body  of  burgesses  either  as  sons 
of  freemen  or  by  servitude.  After  admission  on  St.  Mark's  day 
(April  25)  they  are  required  to  ride  the  bounds  of  a  large  common.  In 
which  the  buigesses  have  rights  of  common  and  pasture,  granted  them 
in  the  12th  century,  by  the  family  of  De  Vescy — the  predecessors  of 
the  Percys  in  the  title  and  property  of  the  manor  of  Alnwick.  In 
riding  the  bounds,  the  newly-made  burgesses  come  to  a  very  long 
narrow  pond — perhaps  50  yards  long — when  they  dismount  from  their 
horses,  clothe  themselves  in  a  cotton  dress,  and,  at  the  word  of  command 
given  by  the  Bailiff  of  Alnwick,  plunge  into  the  pond  and  scramble 
through  its  whole  length  amid  the  shouts  of  the  crowd  of  spectators 
who  Ime  both  its  banks.  They  then  resume  their  ordinary  dreeees, 
and  continue  their  perambulations.  This  ridiculous,  and,  as  it  appears, 
illegal  custom,  is  stUl  strictly  enforced.  The  popular  tradition  asserts 
that  the  observance  of  it  was  enjoined  by  King  John,  as  a  penalty  on 
the  townsmen  for  n^lecting  to  keep  the  roads  across  this  moor,  or  as 
it  was  then  called  the  Forest  of  Haydon,  in  a  state  of  repair,  owing  to 
which  he  was  bemired  in  a  bog.  The  story  has  been  treated  as  such 
traditions  generally  are ;  but  it  has  received  a  rather  singular  con- 
firmation by  the  publication  by  the  Record  Commission  of  the 
Itinerary  of  King  John,  from  which  it  appears  that  that  monarch  was 
at  Alnwick  on  the  24th  of  April,  and  probably  on  the  following  day 
(St.  Mark's  day),  in  1209.  Alnwick  Moor,  the  ancient  Forest  of  Haydon, 
we  mav  add,  containing  about  25,000  acres  of  land  on  the  west  of  the 
town,  has  been  divided  and  inclosed  under  an  Inclosure  Act,  IS  Vic., 
cap.  8  (1850).    (CorreBpondent  at  AUiwick,) 

ALOST,  a  town  in  the  Belgian  province  of  East  Flanders,  is  situated 
on  the  Dender,  41  miles  W.  by  N.  frx>m  Brussels,  and  has  a  population 
of  15,027.  The  name  means  '  to  the  east,'  and  seems  to  have  been 
given  to  the  town  from  its  position  near  the  eastern  frontier  of  the 
province.  Alost  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Austrian  Flandera.  Turenne 
took  it  in  1667.  After  the  battle  of  Ramillies,  the  French  abandoned 
it  to  the  allies.  The  town  is  well  built  and  dean ;  it  is  surrounded  by 
walls  pierced  by  five  gate-entrances.  The  town-hall,  a  gothic  structure, 
which  dates  fr^m  1 21 0,  is  a  very  interesting  and  well-preserved  building. 
In  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  which  is  very  beautiful  though  imfinished, 
there  is  a  fine  picture  by  Rubens,  representing  '  the  Plague  of  Alost.' 
This  church  is  collegiate,  and  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
architect  of  Amiens  cathedral 

The  town  is  about  4  miles  distant  from  the  Audeghem  station  on  the 
Qhent-Malines  railroad.  It  is  a  busy  commercial  and  manufacturing 
place.  There  is  a  good  market  for  com,  cloth,  and  hops.  The  indus- 
trial products  comprise  calico,  cotton-prints,  linen,  checks,  cotton  and 
flaxen  yam,  hats,  salt,  soap,  tobacco,  lace,  hosiery,  sewing  thread,  glazed 
pottery,  coleseed-oil,  &c. 

ALPES,  BASSES,  a  department  of  Prance,  named  from  it«  com* 
prising  the  lower  ranges  of  the  French  Alps,  and  formed  out  of  part 
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of  Upper  Proveoce,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  department  of  Hautes-Alpes, 
E.  by  Piedmont,  from  which  it  ia  separated  by  the  crest  of  the  Alps, 
S.  by  the  department  of  Var,  and  W.  by  those  of  Vaucluse,  Drdme, 
and  Hautes-Alpea.  It  lies  between  43''  41'  and  44°  40'  N.  lat,  5"*  29' 
and  6"*  63'  E.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  KE.  to  a W.  is  98  miles ; 
the  mean  breadth  at  right  angles  to  the  length  is  about  40  milea  The 
area  is  2680  square  zmles.  The  population  is  152,070,  which  gives 
56*74  to  the  square  mile,  being  117*97  below  the  average  per  square 
mile  for  the  whole  of  France.  In  density  of  population,  Basses- Alpes 
is  exceeded  by  all  the  other  departments  of  France. 

Surface. — The  department  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  mountains, 
vaiying  from  above  9000  feet  in  height  to  the  mere  hill  range.  The 
crests  of  the  Maritime  and  Cottian  Alps  form  the  eastern  boundary, 
and  ofibhoots  from  them  traverse  the  surface  in  a  general  direction  of 
8.S.  W.,  terminating  in  the  valleys  of  the  Verdon  and  the  Durance.  None 
of  the  mountains  within  the  department  exceed  5900  feet  in  height,  with 
the  exception  of  one  range  on  the  north,  which  is  noticed  below.  The 
whole  department  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Durance,  which  river 
forms  pert  of  the  northern  and  north-western  boundaries,  and  then 
traverses  the  department  in  a  S.S.W.  direction.  The  district  west  of 
the  river  is  also  mountainous;  but  here  the  mountains  are  much  lower, 
and  slope  generally  towards  the  R  or  S.S.K  The  mountains  are 
separated  by  deep  valleys,  connected  with  each  other  in  most  instances 
merely  by  eoU  or  depressions  in  the  ridges  and  traversed  by  swift 
limpid  streams  which  are  at  times  converted  into  rushing  torrents. 
Towards  thdr  heads  the  valleys  are  almost  invariably  of  a.  wild, 
desolate,  and  savage  character ;  their  lower  parts,  where  some  of  them 
open  out  into  small  plains,  are  covered  with  a  most  fertile  soil  and  in 
summer  display  the  most  picturesque  scenery.  The  mountain-sides 
are  in  many  places  covered  with  rich  Alpine  pastures,  which  present  a 
verdant  tmrf,  spangled  with  odoriferous  floWers.  Higher  up  are  vast 
forests  of  larch  and  fir  and  above  these  towers  the  bleak,  precipitous, 
and  sometimes  cavernous  rock,  which  is  surmounted  by  peaju  crowned 
in  a  few  instances  with  perpetual  snow.  In  these  valleys  the  bulk  of  the 
population  resides  in  villages,  which  are  scattered  over  the  cultivable 
portions  of  theuL  As  the  valleys  are  ascended,  they  are  seen  to  partake 
of  the  nature  of  the  mountains ;  beyond  the  villages  are  the  rich  Alpine 
pastures,  frequented  by  numerous  flocks  and  herds  in  summer,  and 
covered  with  snow  for  seven  months  in  the  year.  Soon  the  elevation 
of  the  surfEtce  banishes  all  vegetation,  the  larch  and  fir  disappear,  and 
the  vale-head  presents  a  narrow  rocky  defile. 

Hydrography  and  Comnvanicationt. — With  the  exception  of  a  small 
district  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Y ar  in  the  south-east  of  the  depart- 
ment^ Basses- Alpes  is  drained  by  the  impetuous  river  Durance,  which 
is  described  in  a  separate  article.  [Durance.]  The  principal  feeders 
of  the  Durance  in  this  department^  on  the  right,  are  the  Buech  and 
the  Jabron ;  on  the  left>  the  Ubaye,  the  Bl^onne,  the  Asse,  and  the 
Verdon.  The  Buech  rises  in  Croix-Haute  Mountain,  in  the  east  of 
the  department  of  Drdme,  and  after  running  a  few  miles  enters  that 
of  Hautes-Alpes,  in  which  its  course  is  southerly.  On  reaching  Basses- 
Alpes  it  flows  for  a  short  distance  along  the  boimdary  and  then  turning 
S.E.  it  enters  the  Durance  just  below  Sisteron  after  a  course  of  above 
40  miles,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  available  for  the  floatage  of 
timber.  The  Jabron  rises  in  the  south  of  Drdme  in  the  Montfroc 
Hills,  where  it  forms  a  cascade  of  about  80  feet  in  height  The 
principal  part  of  its  course  is  easterly  and  in  this  department^  in 
which  it  enters  the  Durance  8  miles  below  Sisteron. 

The  Ubaye  rises  in  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  department,  at  a 
little  distance  from  Mont-Viso,  and  flows  S.W.  to  its  junction  witii  the 
Ubayette,  below  which  point  it  turns  nearly  due  west,  and  enters  the 
Durance  below  the  village  of  Ubaye  after  a  course  of  about  53  miles. 
A  good  deal  of  larch,  pine,  and  fir  timber  is  floated  down  this  river 
from  the  high  mountain-forests.  The  baain  of  the  Ubaye,  the  inhabited 
part  of  which  is  called  the  valley  of  Barcelonnette  from  the  principal 
town  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  is  screened  by  two  majestic  ranges, 
which  at  the  point  where  they  spring  from  Mont-Viso  are  above  9000 
feet  in  height,  and  gradually  lower  to  6000  feet;  their  highest  summits 
are  always  covered  with  snow.  The  lower  part  of  the  valley,  between 
Ubaye  and  Barcelonnette,  is  called  Ch&teaux-Bas ;  the  upper  part^ 
Ch&teaux-Hauts,  or  Val-des-Monts,  which  contains  several  pretty 
villages  surrounded  by  a  well-cultivated  soil.  The  highest  village  is 
that  of  Toumoux,  which  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  Roman  camp, 
not  far  above  the  junction  of  the  Ubaye  and  the  Ubayette.  Above  the 
villages  is  a  region  of  rich  mountain-pastures.  Beyond  these  is  the 
dark  forest-r^on,  which  passed,  vegetation  soon  altogether  disappears, 
and  the  vale  head  of  the  Ubaye  terminates  in  a  frightful  rocky  chasm, 
at  times  echoing  with  torrents,  at  others  silent  under  the  icy  grip 
of  winter,  and  offering  in  perspective  only  the  inaccessible  peaks  of 
Mont-Viso. 

The  Bl^onne  rises  in  the  moimtain  of  Sestridres  to  the  N.W.  of 
Alios,  and  flowing  south-westward  past  Digne,  the  capital  of  the 
department,  enters  the  Durance  after  a  cotirse  of  about  40  miles,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  available  for  floating  timber. 

The  Asse  rises  N.W.  of  CasteUane ;  it  nms  first  to  the  N.W.  past 
Senez  and  Mezel,  and  then  sweeping  round  to  the  S.W.  joins  the 
Durance  on  the  left  bank,  after  a  course  of  49  miles.  From  Senez 
loose  timber  only  is  floated  down  the  Asse;  the  rocks  in  its  bed 
render  it  impassable  for  rafts. 


The  Verdon  rises  in  a  mountain-range  between  Barcelonnette  and 
Alios,  runs  southward  past  CasteUane,  below  which,  alter  several 
windings,  it  nms  along  the  boundary  between  Basses- Alpes  and  Var 
for  several  miles.  After  reaching  the  boundary,  the  Verdon  flows  in 
a  tortuous  course  in  a  general  western  direction,  and  enters  the 
Durance  on  the  left  bank  at  the  point  whei«  the  four  departments  of 
Basses- Alpes,  Vaucluse,  Bouches-du-Rhdne,  and  Var  meet  Its  whole 
length  is  about  105  miles,  but  no  part  of  it  is  navigable  even  for  rafts; 
only  pines  and  firs  unattached  ai*e  floated  down  it,  owing  to  the  rocks 
which  obstruct  its  bed. 

The  Var  rises  in  the  Italian  province  of  Nizza  or  Nice,  and  has  a 
few  nules  of  its  course  in  this  department^  in  which  it  passes  the  town 
of  Entrevaux.     [Var.] 

Most  of  the  rivers  above  mentioned,  and  others  too  small  for  special 
notice,  become  impetuous  toirents  on  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the 
high  mountains.  The  department  contains  a  great  number  of  small 
lakes ;  the  laigest  is  that  of  Alios,  situated  on  the  northern  slope  of 
the  Combrette  mountains ;  it  has  an  area  of  about  500  acres. 

The  department  is  traversed  by  three  state  and  nineteen  depart* 
mental  roads.    Goods  are  mostly  transported  on  mule-back. 

Cliinatef  Soil,  and  Produce. — The  idr  is  pure,  keen,  and  generally 
healthy.  The  temperature  is  not  only  extivmely  variable,  but,  as  in 
all  countries  similarly  constituted,  muiy  toid  even  opposite  states 
of  it  co-exist :  in  the  southern  valleys  the  fruits  of  auttmm,  in  the 
west,  spring  flowers;  and  in  the  north,  the  ice  of  winter,  are  con- 
temporaneous. It  sometimes  happens  that  the  com  is  being  reaped 
in  the  southern  cantons,  whilst  at  Sestri^res  the  farmer  is  only  sowing 
his  seed.  In  the  valley  of  Barcelonnette  there  are  only  two  seasons, 
summer  and  winter.  The  winter  lasts  from  November  to  May,  the 
months  that  respectively  mark  the  fall  and  melting  of  the  snow. 
During  this  long  mterval  snow  to  the  depth  of  5  to  10  feet  covers  the 
whole  surface,  rounding  the  asperities  of  the  rocks,  and  enwrapping  every 
species  of  vegetation  except  the  gloomy  verdure  of  the  pine  in  its  mono- 
tonous shroud ;  the  streams,  held  fast  by  the  frost,  are  motionless  and 
silent ;  the  slanting  sun  throws  the  valleys  into  the  deep  shade  of  the 
mountains,  but  the  long  nights  are  brilliant  and  clear,  owing  to  the 
reflection  of  the  moon's  light  from  the  surface  of  the  snow ;  and  except 
by  the  hunger  prompted  howl  of  the  wol^  or  by  the  shrill  screams 
of  the  birds  of  prey,  the  general  silence  is  iminterrupted.  On  the  other 
hand,  on  the  melting  of  l^e  snow,  the  trees  rapidly  resume  their  foliage, 
the  soil  puts  forth  a  vigorous  vegetation,  the  rocks  regain  their  sharp 
outline,  cascades  begin  to  leap,  and  the  rivers,  rendered  vigorous  as  it 
were  by  rest,  pour  down  their  torrent  floods  to  the  terror  of  the 
lowland  farmer. 

The  soil,  naturally  rugged  and  barren,  owes  its  fertility  chiefly  to 
the  industry  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  northern  districts  the  chief 
products  are  rye,  barley,  oats,  potatoes  (which,  mixed  with  rye,  form 
the  common  bread  of  the  country),  stone  fruit,  and  timber.  In  the 
southern  valleys,  in  addition  to  the  conmion  products  of  temperate 
climates,  the  almond,  the  olive,  the  fig,  the  orange,  and  the  citron  are 
said  to  grow,  as  also  the  mulberry ;  here,  too,  the  vine  flourishes,  and 
wine  of  good  quality  is  made  for  home  consumption ;  the  best  is  that 
of  Mdes.  But  perhaps  the  most  important  product  of  the  southern 
and  central  districts  are  the  plums  called  in  commerce  prunes-de- 
Brignolee,  vast  quantities  of  which  are  grown  and  dried  in  the 
vicinity  of  Digne.  Pears,  apples,  peaches,  apricots,  &a,  are  exten- 
sively grown  in  the  more  level  districts.  Of  the  forests,  that  of 
Mercourt  is  the  principal  and  the  richest  in  specimens  of  white  and 
green  oak,  beech,  fir,  pim^  and  larch.  Mushrooms,  the  gum  called 
manna,  terpentine,  and  truffles  are  collected  in  several  cantons. 
The  mountain-pastures  furnish  vast  quantities  of  odoriferous  and 
medicinal  plants,  and  are  visited  every  vear  by  herbalists  and 
perfumers,  who  sometimes  distil  the  essential  oils  on  the  spot  The 
domestic  animals  are  small ;  horses  and  asses  are  snudl  in  size,  and 
not  numerous.  A. few  years  ago  the  number  of  horses  and  mules  was 
estimated  at  6000 ;  homed  animals  at  15,000 ;  goats  at  25,000 ;  and 
merino  sheep  at  220,000.  Bees  are  very  generally  kept,  and  the  honey 
is  prized  for  its  pure  white  colour.  Some  silkworms  are  reared.  Among 
the  wild  animals  are  wolves,  wild  sheep,  chamois  goats,  white  and 
oonmaon  hares,  red  and  white  partridges,  heathcocks,  owls,  falcons, 
kites,  &c.     The  rivers  and  lakes  yield  excellent  trout^  and  carp. 

The  mountain-pastures  in  the  north  and  east  of  the  department 
are  one  of  its  main  sources  of  wealth.  The  principal  of  them  are  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Alios,  Colmars,  Barcelonnette,  and  Seyne.  The 
herbage  is  luxuriant,  and  not  to  be  surpassed  for  its  naturally 
fattening  qualities.  In  a  few  days  after  tiieir  arrival,  the  meagre 
sheep  driven  hither  from  the  plains  of  Crau  and  the  Camargue,  in  the 
department  of  Bouches-du-Rhdne,  become  plump  and  fat.  These 
sheep  are  of  the  restless  kind,  called  by  the  Spaniards '  tra8humante&' 
[Mbbta.]  The  number  that  makes  this  annual  migration  is  about 
400,000.  They  are  divided  into  flocks  of  2000,  led  on  by  the  rams, 
which  carry  Luge  bells  suspended  from  the  necl^  and  are  attended  by 
the  shepherd,  his  family,,  and  his  fine  large  dogs.  The  day's  march  is 
about  8  miles.  >  The  sheep  feed  all  the  way,  never  resting  except  when 
penned  in  for  the  night,  there  being  regular  stations  at  the  end  of 
each  day's  journey.  Lambing  takes  place  during  the  ascent  of  the 
mountams.  The  young  lambs,  the  children  who  are  too  young  to 
walk,  the  milk-vesselsi  and  a  few  household  utensils,  are  conveyed  on 
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aas-back  under  tho  care  of  the  shepherds'  wives,  who  bring  up  the 
rear.  Arrived  at  tho  Alp,  the  flocks  are  distributed  over  the 
pastures ;  the  bayle  or  chief  shepherd  takes  possession  of  a  central 
cabin,  whence  he  can  direct  all  his  subordinates,  who  with  the  dogs 
keep  watch  and  ward  over  the  sheep  incessantly  to  protect  them  from 
the  wolves.  The  women,  children,  and  old  men,  occupy  huts 
containing  the  few  cooking  utensils,  milk-pails,  the  provisions,  and 
some  straw,  the  common  bed  of  the  whole  family.  The  women 
prepare  t)io  food  for  the  shepherds,  and  convoy  it  to  them  from  the 
huts.  Weekly  excursions  are  made  to  tho  neighbouring  villages  to 
provide  the  homely  ingredients  of  their  simple  sustenance. 

Cows  are  also  driven  up  to  these  pastures,  and  cheese  and  butter  are 
made  from  their  mUk,  and  from  that  of  the  goats  and  ewes,  during 
the  sojourn.  The  shepherds  ai-e  allowed  one  sheep  out  of  every 
thirty,  besides  the  numerous  goats  which  they  rear  on  their  own 
account.  This  simple  nomadic  people  form  a  separate  race  as  it  were ; 
always  intermarry  with  each  other;  and  have  a  strictly  paternal 
government.  As  marriages  take  place  early,  and  their  open-air  mode 
of  life,  free  from  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  is  favourable  to  longevity, 
families  are  extremely  numerous.  The  shepherds  employ  themselves 
in  knitting,  or  playing  on  a  inistio  flute ;  they  are  very  weather-wise, 
and  can  tell  the  time  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  In  the 
beginning  of  October  the  flocks  commence  their  descent  to  winter  in 
the  plains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aries,  which  they  had  left  in  the 
spring. 

Among  minerals,  lead,  copper,  bismuth,  and  barytes,  are  found. 
Traces  of  silver  are  found  in  various  places ;  and  of  iron  in  the  valley 
of  Barcelonnette.  Amber,  rock-crystal,  jasper,  sulphur,  and  vitriol 
are  also  foimd.  Lignite  mines  are  worked.  Other  mineral  products 
are  jet,  marble,  gypsum,  porphyry,  slate,  freestone,  potters'  clay,  &o. 
There  are  mineral  springs  at  Digne  and  Colmars,  and  several  salt 
springs  in  other  localities  of  the  department. 

The  commerce  of  the  department  is  confined  to  the  local  requirements 
Some  articles  of  produce,  such  as  dried  fruits,  cheese,  wool,  a  small 
quantity  of  silk,  honey,  bees' -wax,  clover-  and  other  grass-seeds,  are 
exported.  Manufactures  are  unimportant^  and  chiefly  for  home  use ; 
tho  principal  are  coarse  woollens,  tanned  hides,  kid-leather,  cutlery, 
and  caps.  The  department  has  15  iron  foimdries,  335  workshops  of 
various  kinds,  and  510  wind-  and  water-mills. 

The  total  surface  of  the  department  measures  1,715,139  acres, 
divided  into  835,485  parcels.  Of  this  area  883,999  acres  are  arable ; 
43,257  are  grass  land ;  34,494  are  laid  out  in  vineyards;  271,151  are 
covered  with  forests ;  841  acres  are  occupied  as  orchards,  nurseries, 
and  gardens;  8560  are  planted  with  alders,  and  osier  and  willow 
withes ;  72  are  under  marshes  and  canals  for  irrigation ;  756,573 
consist  of  heath  and  mountain-pasture ;  2121  are  occupied  with 
buildings ;  128,388  with  roads,  streets,  squares,  paths ;  49,096  with 
rivers,  lakes,  and  streams ;  8209  acres  are  totally  barren ;  and  150 
acres  are  under  churches,  or  laid  out  in  cemeteries. 

Divisions  and  Towns. — The  department  is  divided  into  five  arrondisse- 
ments,  which  with  their  subdivisions  and  popiilatlon  are  as  follows  : — 


A  rrondisscmcnta. 

Canton*. 

Communes. 

Population  in  1846. 

1.  Di^o 

2.  Bareelonncttu       .     . 

3.  Cnfttellanc 

4.  Forcahiuier          .     . 

5.  Sisteron  . 

9 

4 

6      ^ 

G 

5 

87 
20 
48 
50 
^0 

50,079 
17,707 
23,201 
35,098 
25,385 

Total     .         .     . 

30 

255 

152,070 

Of  the  first  arrondissement,  and  of  the  whole  department,  the 
capital  is  Digne^  which  is  noticed  in  a  separate  article.  [Diqne.] 
Barrfme,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  near  the  junction  of  two  small 
streams  that  form  a  feeder  of  the  Absc,  12  miles  S.E.  from  Digne, 
population  1124  ;  La-Javier  8  miles  N.E.  from  Digne,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Bl<5onne,  population  472;  Mezd^  7  miles  S.S.E.  from 
Digne,  on  the  right  bank  of  tho  Asse,  population  985  ;  and  Mousti^'s^ 
16  miles  S.  from  Digne,  sitiuited  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  ^  gorge,  and 
famous  for  its  cascades,  its  caverns,  ita  church  of  N6tre-Dame-de- 
Beauvoir,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Charlemagne  ;  near  which  are 
two  rocks,  long  united  by  an  iron  chain  in  payment  of  a  vow  of  some 
unknown  votary  of  chivalry,  population  1812 — give  name  to  cantons. 
Of  more  importance  are  the  following : — Les-Mevs,  1 4  miles  W.  by  S. 
from  Digne,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Durance,  and  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill,  the  slope  of  which  is  covered  with  a  series  of  conical  rocks,  has 
2030  inhabitants.  The  remains  found  here  prove  that  the  site  was 
occupied  by  an  ancient  city.  The  town  vras  formerly  situated  on  the 
hill  which  now  sheltem  and  commands  it ;  it  was  then  girt  with 
ramparts  flanked  with  towers  and  pierced  by  two  gates.  About  the 
end  of  the  15th  century  the  inhabitants  began  to  build  outside  the 
ramparts  and  nearer  the  river,  jmd  thus  the  present  town  arose.     Both 

girts  of  the  town  are  very  ill  built.  Riez,  20  miles  S.  by  W.  from 
igne,  in  a  rich  plain  screened  by  high  mountains,  and  fertUe  in  com, 
fruits,  and  wine,  has  a  population  of  2841.  This  place  also  occupies 
an  ancient  site.  The  most  remarkable  remains  are  four  Corinthian 
colunms  of  gray  granite,  with  capitals  and  plinths  of  marble,  standing 


near  the  right  bank  of  the  little  stream  Colostique,  on  t£e  opposite 
bank  of  which  are  eight  other  granite  colunms  arranged  in  a  circle. 
Riez  was  an  episcopal  town  from  the  5th  century  till  1790 ;  St.  Prcwper 
was  its  first  bishop.  Coimcils  .were  held  here  in  A.D.  489  and  12S5. 
Seyne,  a  small  fortified  town,  with  2894  inhabitantB,  is  situated  20 
miles  N.  bv  E.  from  Digne,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  in  a  plain  drained  by 
the  Blanche,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Durance,  and  surrounded  by 
mountains,  the  summits  of  which  are  almost  always  covered  with 
snow.  The  fortifications  consist  of  ramparts  and  a  citadel  The 
neighbourhood  abounds  with  vulnerary  herbs.  Several  cattle-fairs  are 
held  here.  VaUnsole^  situated  5  miles  W.  from  Riez,  near  the  Arlane, 
a  feeder  of  the  Verdon,  has  a  population  of  3135.  The  territory  of 
Valcnsole  is  very  productive  of  almonds ;  ancient  ruins  and  Romsn 
coins  are  found  here  also. 

The  second  arrondissement  is  named  from  its  chief  town  BcaxelormdU, 
the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  and  of  a  college,  situated  28 
miles  N.N.E.  from  Digne,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ubaye,  and  in  the 
valley  to  which  it  gives  name,  which  is  here  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
wide  :  population  2267.  The  town  was  founded  on,  it  is  said,  an 
ancient  site,  by  Rajrmond  Beranger  IV.,  Count  of  Provence,  who 
called  it  Barcelonnette  from  the  Spanish  city  of  Barcelona,  the  cradle 
of  his  race.  It  is  regularly  and  symmetrically  built :  the  houses  are 
covered  in  with  slates  or  larch  plank.  The  two  principal  streets  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles,  and  are  bordered  with  low  arcades,  which, 
though  rather  imHightly,  are  of  great  utility  in  winter  by  preserving 
an  open  and  safe  thoroughfare  while  the  streets  are  blocked  up  wth 
snow  or  deeply  sheeted  with  ice.  The  Grande  Rue  terminates  east- 
ward in  a  square  planted  with  trees,  and  partly  formed  by  the  court- 
house, a  handsome  modem  building,  the  barracks,  and  tiie  jaiL  At 
one  angle  of  this,  square  is  a  clock-tower,  surmounted  by  a  high  spire ; 
in  the  centre  is  a  moniunent  in  honour  of  M.  Manuel,  a  very  popuLir 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV  III. 
Barcelonnette  is  the  centre  of  the  general  and  retail  trade  of  the  valley. 
Large  markets  are  held  every  Saturday.  Some  silk,  coarse  woollens, 
and  leather,  are  the  chief  industrial  products.  Alios,  10  miles  S.  from 
Barc.4onnette,  situated  in  a  valley  at  the  foot  of  high  mountaina, 
abounding  in  excellent  summer  pasture,  and  crowned  with  thick 
forests,  has  an  ancient  church  with  some  curiously  sculptured  capitals  : 
population  1513.  On  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  near  it  is  the  Lake 
of  Alios,  which  is  sxurounded  at  a  little  distance  from  ita  shore  by 
rocks  between  400  and  500  feet  high,  and  has  an  area  of  500  acres. 
This  lake  contains  excellent  trout.  Le-Lanzet,  10  miles  W.  from 
Barcelonnette,  is  a  village  built  round  an  extensive  square :  population 
913.  On  a  hill  near  it  is  an  Alpine  lake  famous  for  its  carp.  St. -Paul, 
10  miles  N.N.E.  fit)m  Barcelonnette,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ubaye, 
has  a  population  of  1714. 

The  third  arrondissement  is  named  from  its  chief  town  CastcUane, 
situated  20  miles  S.E.  from  Digne,  in  a  valley  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Verdon,  which  is  here  spanned  by  a  bridge  of  a  single  arch.     One 
of  the  abutments  of  this  bridge  is  formed  by  a  rock  above  300  feet 
high,  and  crowned  by  the  chapel  of  N6tre-Dame,  the  ascent  to  which 
is  by  a  difficult  patL     The  town,  which  is  in  part  surrounded  by 
decaying  walls  flanked  with  tottering  towers,  is  ill  built,  with  narrow, 
dirty,  and  in^^gular  streets.      It  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a 
college,  an  agricultural  society,  and  2252  inhabitants.      Between  the 
town  and  the  river  there  is  a  wide  space  neatly  kept,  and  adorned 
with  a  fountain.     The  neighbouring  mountains  abound  with  fossils 
comprising  a  great  variety  of  fish  and  shells.     The  valley  of  the 
Verdon  is  here  very  productive  of  fruit,  and  particularly  of  plums, 
which  are  dried  and  exported  in  largo   quantities.       St.-Andr6-de- 
Meouille,  8  miles  N.  from  Castellane,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Verdon, 
population  847;    Annot,  10  miles  N.E.  from  Castellane,  on  the  httle 
river  Vaire,  a  feeder  of  the  Var,  famous  for  its  stalactitic  cavern 
containing  human  bones,  population  1178 ;    Colmars^  a  small  fortified 
town,  situated  in  a  defile  high  up  among  the  Alps  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Sence  with  the  Verdon,  25  miles  N.N.E.  from  Castellane^  popula- 
tion 1033  ;  Bntrevaux,  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  above  the  left  bank 
of  the  Var,   with   steep  streets,   and  defended  by  a  strong  citadel, 
population  1732  ;  and  tSenez,  situated  among  sterile  mountains  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Asse,  5  miles  N.W.  from  Castellane,  population  800 
— ^give  name  to  cantons.     The  defences  of  Colmars  consist  of  two 
strong  forts  and  ramparts  flanked  with  towers.     The  town  has  some 
trade  in  cheese,  made  on  the  extensive  Alpine  pastures  near  it,  and 
manufactiu^s  of  coarse  woollens  and  leather.     At  a  little  distance 
from  it  on  the  road  to  Alios,  is  a  curious  intermittent  fountain,  the 
duration  of  the  flow  and  intermission  being  between  seven  and  eight 
minutes.     Senez  is  a  very  ancient  place  ;  it  gave  title  to  a  bishop  from 
A.D.  450  till  1790.     The  former  gothic  cathedral  is  still  preserved,  and 
has  been  classed  among  the  historical  monuments  of  France. 

Of  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Forcalqv-'f^f 
the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  and  an  agricultural 
society,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  a  hill,  26  miles  S.W.  from  Digne  • 
population  3065.  A  town  existed  here  under  the  Romans,  who  called 
it  Forum  Neronis,  of  which  there  are  still  some  remains.  It  is  an  ill' 
built  place,  with  narrow  winding  streets.  Forcalquier  was  formerly 
the  chief  town  of  a  county.  Hats,  coai*8e  woollens,  and  silk  yarn  are 
manufactured.  Clover,  lucerne,  and  sainfoin  seeds,  honey,  bees  -wax, 
almonds,  wool,  pottery,  horses,  and  cattle,  enter  into  the  trade  of  the 
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towxL  Sanonf  8  miles  N.W.  from  Forcalquier,  sitiiated  on  a  hill  near  an 
extensive  oak-forest,  in  which  large  herds  of  swine  are  reared,  population 
1373  ;  St,'Etienne94e8-0rguetf  6  miles  N.  from  Forcalquier,  population 
1208  ;  Peyruiif  10  miles  N.E.  from  Forcalquier,  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Durance,  population  873 ;  and  ReiUanne^  8  miles  S.W.  from 
Forcalquier,  population  1379 — are  small  market  and  fair  towns  that 
give  name  to  cantons.  Manoaque,  the  most  populous  and  important 
town  in  the  arrondissement,  situated  in  a  fertile  district  at  tKe  foot  of 
a  hill,  17  miles  8.  from  Forcalquier,  owes  its  origin  to  the  castle  built 
here  as  a  winter  residence  by  the  counts  of  Forcalquier.  The  counts 
afterwards  gave  the  castle  and  the  town  to  the  order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem.  The  town,  which  is  an  old-looking  place,  with  tolerably 
good  streets  and  handsome  promenades,  hsA  a  tribunal  of  commerce, 
brandy-distilleries,  oil-mills,  tan-yards,  and  manufactures  of  linen, 
coaree  silks,  coarse  woollens,  sinip  of  grapes,  &c.  :  population  5311. 
Several  large  yearly  fairs  are  held.  Coal  mines  are  worked  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

'The  fifth  arrondissement  is  named  from  its  chief  town  SUferon, 
the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  and  an  agricultural 
society;  situated  between  two  mountains  at  the  junction  of  the 
Buech  with  the  Durance,  18  miles  N.W.  from  Digne  :  population,  3844. 
The  town  is  said  to  have  existed  in  Roman  times,  and  to  have 
preserved  its  municipal  rights  ever  since.  It  gave  ^itlc  to  a  bishop 
from  A.D.  600  till  1790.  Sisteron,  surrounded  by  walls  flanked  with 
towers,  and  further  defended  by  a  citadel  built  on  a  rock  above  the 
town,  was  formerly  more  important  than  it  is  now,  as  it  commanded 
the  valleys  of  the  Buech  and  the  Durance,  and  closed  the  pass  between 
Provence  and  Dauphind.  The  basin  of  the  Durance  in  this  part  is 
narrowed  to  a  gorge  formed  by  steep  rocks,  which  on  one  side  support 
a  gate  of  the  citadel,  on  the  other,  the  suburb  of  Beaume.  A  single 
arch  spans  the  gorge.  There  is  a  pretty  promenade  outside  the  Aix 
gate  of  the  town.  La-Motte-dvrCairef  10  miles  N.E.  from  Sisteron, 
near  the  Serie,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Durance,  population,  719  ;  Noyera 
5  miles  W.  from  Sisteron,  near  the  Jabron,  population,  1254;  Turners 
in  a  valley  17  miles  N.E.  from  Sisteron,  population,  616;  and 
Volonne,  6  miles  S.S.E.  from  Sisteron,  near  the  Durance,  population, 
1269 — give  name  to  cantons. 

The  department  forms  the  diocese  of  the  bishop  of  Digne.  It  is 
included  in  the  7th  Military  Division,  of  which  Marseille  is  head- 
quarters. Under  the  Monarchy  Basses- Alpes  returned  two  members 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

ALPES,  HAUTES,  a  department  of  Frtince,  formed  out  of  Upper 
Dauphind,  and  named  from  its  containing  the  highest  of  the  French 
Alps,  is  bounded  N.E.  and  E.  by  Piedmont,  S.  by  Basses-Alpea,  W. 
by  the  department  of  Dr6me,  and  N.W.  by  that  of  Is^re.  It  lies 
between  44«  11'  and.  45*  7'  N.  lat,  6'  23^  and  7**  0'  E.  long.  Its 
greatest  length  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  is  75  miles;  the  average  breadth 
at  right  angles  to  the  length  is  27  miles.  The  area  is  2136*8  square 
miles,  and  the  population  is  132,038,  which  gives  61*79  to  the  square 
mile,  being  112*92  below  the  average  per  square  mile  for  the  whole 
of  France.  In  density  of  population,  Hautes-Alpes  is  exceeded  by 
ell  the  departments  of  France,  except  Bassee-Alpe& 

Surface, — The  French  Alps,  which  extend  with  their  ramifications 
from  the  Rhdne  to  the  frontiers  of  Piedmont  and  Savoy,  and  from 
the  Verdon  on  the  south  to  the  source  of  the  Bourbre  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Is^re  on  the  north,  attain  their  greatest  height  in  the 
department  of  Hautes-Alpes.  The  directions  of  their  principal 
branches,  the  crests  of  which  in  parts  exceed  9000  feet  in  height, 
are  marked  out  by  the  courses  of  the  Is^re  and  the  Durance ;  but 
the  symmetry  of  the  ranges  is  greatly  broken  by  groups  of  much 
greater  elevation,  and  by  the  capricious  directions  of  the  secondary 
chains.  The  highest  summite  on  the  frontier  of  Piedmont  are  the 
unsealed  peak  of  Mont-Y iso,  and  the  tnmcated  cone  of  Mont-Qen^vre, 
which  rise  respectively  to  13,838  and  11,781  feet  above  the  sea-leveL 
But  the  high^t  mountains  entirely  within  the  territory  of  France  lie 
in  the  range  that  runs  through  the  .north  of  the  department  and 
forms  the  watershed  between  the  Durance  and  the  Is^re.  Here, 
towering  over  a  wild  group  of  precipitous  and  pointed  rocks,  oyer 
glaciers  and  snow-fields,  rises  the  lofty  peak  of  Pftvoux,  more  than 
14,000  feet  above  the  sea;  and  a  little  farther  south  is  Mont-Olan, 
which  attains  the  height  of  13,120  feet.  From  ihesa  two  points 
chains  run  in  all  directions,  the  highest  towards  the  north  where  it  is 
flanked  by  glaciers,  in  which  rise  the  Quisane,  the  Drac,  and  the 
Romanche,  and  having  sunk  a  little  to  form  the  Col-de-Lauteret 
(6396  feet),  it  joins  the  main  ridge  of  the  Alps  on  the  confines  of 
Piedmont,  France,  and  Savoy.  Two  other  chains  inclose  the  basin 
of  the  Drac,  ramifications  of  which  extend  south-westward  and 
westward  to  the  Durance  and  the  Rh6ne.  A  long  and  lofty  ridge 
springs  from  Mont-Viso,  and  runs  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Ubaye, 
filling  up  the  space  between  that  river,  the  Durance,  and  the  Guil 
The  glacier  of  Chardon,  situated  on  the  western  side  of  Mont-Pelvoux, 
and  sometimes  called  the  glacier  of  La-B^rarde,  from  the  beautiful 
valley  from  the  head  of  which  it  extends  to  the  Col-de-Saix,  is  3 
miles  in  length.  The  valley  of  La-B<$rarde  rivals  Chamouni  in  beauty, 
but  is  little  known.  Another  glacier  at  the  head  of  the  Vallouise, 
famous  .also  for  its  scenery,  lies  on  the  south-east  side  of  Pelvoux. 
But  the  largest  glacier  in  France  is  that  of  Laua-en-Oysans,  which  is 
nearly  5  miles  in  length,  and  24  miles  in  breadth.    On  each  side  of  the 


Col-de-la-Grave  or  Lauteret,  which  forms  the  communication  between 
the  valleys  of  the  Romanche  and  the  Guisane,  there  are  glaciers. 

llie  mountains  and  high  valleys  are  covered  with  snow  for  seven 
or  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  on  the  high  crests  and  peaks  it  never 
disappears.  The  southern  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  generally 
naked  and  arid  ;  but  the  northern  slopes  are  clothed  with  forests  up 
to  the  line  where  vegetation  ceases.  The  hills  which  form  the 
buttresses  of  these  lofty  masses  are  generally  covered  with  pasture,  or 
with  woods. 

AU  the  east,  south,  and  west  of  the  department  belongs  to  the  basin 
of  the  Durance.  The  intervals  between  the  mountains  comprise  the 
immediate  basin  of  the  upper  part  of  this  river ;  and  the  secondary 
basins  of  the  Guil,  the  Buech,  and  the  Drac,  which  last  is  included 
in  the  basin  of  the  Is^re.  A  great  number  (65  in  all)  of  deep  narrow 
valleys,  each  traversed  by  a  rapid  brook  which  is  converted  into  a 
toiTent  after  a  fall  of  rain  or  on  the  melting  of  the  snows,  open  into 
these  four  bnsins.  Many  of  the  valleys,  amon^  others  that  of  Monestier 
which  is  traversed  by  the  Guisane,  present  scenery  that  may  vie  in 
grandeur  and  sublimity  with  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  Alps. 
The  bulk  of  the  population  is  gathered  into  villages  situated  in  the 
fertile  parte  ef  the  valleys.  From  the  foot  of  the  Col-de-Lauteret, 
the  neighbomrhood  of  which  pass  is  covered  in  summer  with  perhaps 
the  finest  pasture  in  the  Alps,  to  Brian9on,  the  valley  of  the  Guisane 
contains  no  fewer  than  22  villages,  besides  the  town  of  Monestier. 
The  valley,  which  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  is  screened  by  high 
mountains,  the  slopes  of  which  are  clothed  with  foreste  of  pine.  The 
valley  of  the  Durance  is  for  the  most  part  desolate,  the  impetuous 
stream  sweeping  away  in  ite  frequent  inundations  the  soil  of  the 
valley  and  strewing  it  with  rocks  instead.  At  the  head  of  the  valley 
of  the  Durance  is  the  Col-de-Mont-Gen^vre,  a  level  plain  on  which 
barley  ripens ;  it  is  one  of  the  lowest  passes  of  the  Alps,  being  only 
6476  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  the  Dora  Susina,  a  feeder  of  the  Po, 
rises  on  the  eastern  side  of  it,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  source 
of  the  Durance.  The  valley  of  the  Durance  is  conunanded  bv  the 
fortress  of  Brian^on,  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  world ;  and  lower 
down  by  Mont-Dauphin,  which  is  so  situated  as  to  command  also  the 
valley  of  the  GuiL  The  Guil  which  joins  the  Durance  just  below 
Mont-Dauphin  drains  the  valley  of  Queyras,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
the  Col-de-Viso,  10,150  feet  in  height,  whence  the  view  over  the 
valley  of  the  Po  and  the  plains  of  Piedmont  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  in  the  world. 

JIfjdroffraphy  and  Commwiications. — The  principal  river  of  the 
depa^ment  is  the  Durance,  a  feeder  of  the  Rhdne,  which  rises  in 
Mont-Gen^vre,  and  runs  south-westward  past  Brianyon  and  Embrun 
to  ite  junction  with  the  Ubaye.  [Alpes,  Basses.]  From  this  point 
ite  course  for  several  miles  is  westward,  and  then  southward  between 
the  departmente  of  Hautes-Alpes  and  Basses- Alp^ ;  into  the  latter  it 
enters  a  little  above  the  town  of  Sisteron.  [Alfes,  Basses  ;  DuBAifGE.] 
It  is  an  impetuous  stream,  sweeping  along  stones  and  gravel,  and 
frequently  desolating  the  land  on  its  banks  by  ite  inundations.  No 
part  of  it  is  navigable,  but  timber  is  floated  down  it  from  the  Alpine 
forests.  The  Buech,  which  drains  the  west  of  the  department,  is 
noticed  in  the  previous  article.  [Alpes,  Basses.]  The  Guil  rises  in 
the  Alpine  lake  of  Sestio,  to  the  north  of  Mont-Viso,  and  runs  south- 
west through  the  valley  of  Queyras  into  the  Durance  on  the  left 
bank  below  Mont-Dauphin  after  a  course  of  about  30  miles.  The 
valley  of  Queyras  presente  a  series  of  narrow  defiles,  which  are  strewed 
with  rocks  and  seem  to  be  the  effect  of  the  erosions  of  the  river. 
One  of  these,  called  the  Goige  of  Chapelu^  is  situated  above  the 
village  of  Guillestre,  which  was  the  residence  of  English  prisoners 
during  the  lost  war  with  France.  The  chasm  is  bounded  on  each 
side  by  precipices  between  700  and  800  feet  high ;  the  rocks  almost 
meet  overbad,  and  the  road  crosses  the  depths,  in  which  the  Guil 
flows  far  below,  from  side  to  side  as  the  rocks  present  a  shelf  to  support 
it.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  gorge  is  the  old  feudal  castle  of  Queyras, 
built  on  a  rock  which  commands  the  defile  :  it  is  now  occupied  as  a 
military  post.  About  two  miles  above  Queyras  a  fine  view  is  obtained 
of  the  wild  and  savage  scenery  of  Mont-Viso.  The  Guisane  rises  in 
the  glacier  near  the  Col-de-Lauteret,  and  running  to  the  south-south- 
east through  the  valley  of  Monestier,  enters  the  Durance  on  the  right 
bank  at  Briangon.  The  Drac  rises  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mont- 
Pelvoux  group,  and  flows  first  towards  the  south-west  to  ite  junction 
with  a  small  stream  that  rises  in  the  mountain-range  which  runs  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Durance  opposite  Mont-Dauphin.  It  then  sn^eeps 
round  to  the  north-north-west,  passing  St. -Bonnet,  and  entering  the 
department  of  Is^re,  where  it  receives  the  Bonne  on  the  right  bank 
and  the  Ebron  on  the  left.  From  ite  junction  with  this  last  river,  the 
Drac  runs  nearly  due  north  to  ite  jimction  with  the  Is^re,  a  short 
distance  below  Grenoble,  having  received  the  Romanche  on  ite  right 
bank  about  9  miles  above  ite  mouth.  The  Romanche,  which  rises 
in  the  most  northern  district  of  the  department,  near  the  source  of  the 
Guisane,  will  be  noticed  under  IsiRE,  as  ite  entire  course,  with  the 
exception  of  a  mile  or  two,  is  in  that  department.  During  ite  short 
course  in  this  department  it  forms  a  splendid  fedl  into  a  deep  precipitous 
defile  near  Villare-d'Arfene.  None  of  the  rivers  of  the  department  is 
navigable.  Their  waters  supply  a  vast  number  of  irrigating  rill^ 
which  contribute  much  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  the  valleys- 
The  department  contains  a  great  number  of  small  Alpine  lakea^  sc 
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of  which  are  bo  deep  as  neyer  to  freeze.  There  are  alao  several  marshes 
or  bogs  in  which  excellent  turf  is  dug  for  fueL  In  the  rivers  and 
in  most  of  the  lakes  there  is  abundance  of  fish. 

The  department  is  traversed  by  four  state  uid  nineteen  departmental 
roads.  The  most  important  of  these  roads  are  the  road  from  Grenoble 
over  the  Col-de-Lauteret  to  Brian9on;  from  Brian^on  to  Susa  in 
Italy,  over  the  Col-de-Qen^vre  in  one  'direction,  and  to  Embrun  and 
Gap  in  another;  and  the  roads  from  Gap  to  Valence  and  Marseille. 
Many  of  these  roads  are  models  of  engineering  skill. 

Climate,  Soil,  Produce,  <kc. — ^The  climate  resembles  that  of  Basses- 
Alpes,  except  that  the  cold  is  still  more  intense  in  winter.  At  the 
close  of  autumn  the  snows  begin  to  fall  on  the  high  mountains ;  by 
December  or  earlier  all  the  valleys  are  covered  up  and  remain  so 
for  several  months ;  during  this  period  the  inhabitants  of  the  high 
valleys  are  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  their  neighbours.  By 
the  end  of  May  the  snow  has  disappeared  from  the  mountains.  The 
spring  is  rainy  and  cold,  and  frequently  attended  with  an  east  wind 
very  destructive  to  early  vegetation.  The  heat  in  the  narrow  valleys, 
in  summer,  is  great;  but  even  in  that  season  a  cold  violent  north  wind, 
called  'bise,'  is  not  unfrequent.  But  the  most  destructive  hurricanes 
blow  from  the  west,  rooting  up  trees  and  unroofing  houses.  Hailstorms 
and  impetuous  rains  are  firequent  between  June  and  September. 
The  autunm  is  a  very  delightful  season,  sometimes  extenc&ng  into 
November. 

The  mountains  are  principally  composed  of  limestone,  but  they 
contain  also  rocks  of  primitive  formation,  granite,  quartz,  mica,  felspar, 
&c.  The  chief  metallic  minerals  are  lead,  iron,  and  some  copper; 
marble,  porphyry,  granite,  talc,  gypsum,  lithographic  stones,  slate,  and 
rock-crystal  are  quarried.  Coal  mines  are  worked.  There  are  mineral 
springs  at  several  points  of  the  department. 

The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  for  the  most  part  far  from  fertile,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  high  valleys  have  great  difficulty  in 
raising  what  suffices  for  a  scanty  subsistence.  The  principal  crops 
here  are  potatoes,  oats,  and  some  barley.  In  the  valley  of  the 
Guisane,  and  some  others  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brian^on,  however, 
by  means  of  a  careful  garden  cultivation,  the  application  of  manure, 
and  a  regular  system  of  irrigation,  the  light  sandy  soil  is  made  to 
yield  good  crops.  In  the  more  southern  valleys,  which  are  wider, 
the  soil  is  better,  and  the  climate  more  genial  The  chief  objects  of 
cultivation  are  com,  potatoes,  the  vine,  pulse,  and  nuts  for  oil. 

The  mountains  are  in  many  places  rich  in  pasture,  and  are  frequented 
during  the  summer  by  lowland  flocks  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Rh6ne,  in  the  manner  described  in  the  article  on  Basses- Alpea.  [Alpes, 
Basses.]  In  Mid-October,  the  vast  flocks,  with  fleeces  by  this  time 
white  as  the  snow  which  now  begins  to  faU,  commence  their  descent, 
leading  the  way  to  the  lower  pastures,  and  thence  to  the  valley  of  the 
Rh6ne  for  the  winter.  After  them  come  the  cows,  then  the 'asses 
loaded  with  the  cheese  made  during  the  sojourn  on  the  Alp,  with  the 
dairy  and  a  few  cooking  vessels,  and  with  such  yoimgsters  as  are  not 
yet  able  to  support  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  on  foot. 

The  vegetable  zone  of  the  French  Alps  reaches  to  about  7380  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  at  which  elevation  are  seen  only  the  saxifrages, 
the  gentians,  the  chrysanthemums,  dwarf  willows,  &c.  The  pine 
flourishes  as  high  up  as  6500  feet ;  the  beech  is  found  up  to  4920  feet ; 
the  oak  to  2950  feet ;  and  the  vine  to  about  2800  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  zone  of  cultivation  extends  to  about  7000  feet  above  the  sea,  not 
continuously,  but  in  spots  and  favourable  situations  here  and  there.  A 
difference  of  330  feet  in  height  makes  a  difference  of  five  days  in  the 
state  of  the  crops.  At  Ribiers,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
Buech  and  1968  feet  above  the  sea,  the  harvest  is  commenced,  when 
at  St-Veran,  in  the  canton  of  Aiguilled,  near  the  Gull,  at  the  height  of 
6868  feet,  the  rye  is  only  beginning  to  sprout.  The  highest  constantly- 
inhabited  point  in  the  department,  is  the  Fort-de-l'Infemet^  which 
is  included  in  the  fortifications  of  Brian9on,  and  is  7872  feet  above 
the  sea. 

About  1,540,000  gallons  of  wine  are  made  annually ;  it  is,  both  red 
and  white,  of  very  inferior  quality.  Other  products,  besides  those 
already  named  are — chestnuts,  hemp,  manna -de-Brianfon  (a  gum 
collected  from  the  leaves  of  ihe  hucch),  rapeseed,  and  aromatic  and 
vulnerary  herbs,  of  which  there  are  above  2700  species  in  those  moun- 
tains. There  is  a  good  breed  of  sheep  and  cows,  the  numbers  of  which 
in  the  department,  in  1844,  were  respectively  about  40,000  and  30,000. 
Milk  cows  form  the  principal  source  of  wealth  in  many  of  the  valleys. 
Goats  numbered  about  18,000  ;  asses,  which  are  the  principal  beasts 
of  burden,  10,000 ;  horses  and  mules,  which  are  small,  about  6000 ; 
and  pigs  about  10,000;  wild  deer  and  small  game  are  abundant 
Bears,  wolves,  wild  cats,  lynxes,  foxes,  marmots,  moles,  badgers,  and 
birds  of  prey  are  common.  Among  the  last  is  the  great  Alpiae  vulture, 
a  more  formidable  enemy  to  the  flocks  than  even  the  carnivorous 
quadrupeds.  Winged  insects  of  great  variety  and  beauty  are  met  with 
above  the  line  of  vegetation,  and  even  in  the  region  of  perpetual  snow. 

Of  manufactuiing  industry,  properly  so  called,  there  is  little.  Iron, 
coarse  woollens,  knitted  woollen  stockings,  some  linen,  hats,  iron 
implements,  wood-work,  cotton-yam,  brandy,  leather,  and  dressed 
skins  are  among  the  products.  There  are  467  wind-  and  water-mills, 
36  iron-foi^es  and  foundries,  and  127  workshops  of  different  kinds  in 
the  department.  The  commerce  is  chiefly  in  agricultural  products, 
cheese,  perfumery,  vulnerary  liquids,  dye-stuffs,  chestnuts,  cattle,  hides, 


fat,  turpentine,  and  laiige  quantities  of  wool,  the  principal  entrepot  for 
which  article  is  at  Veyne.  The  flesh  of  the  chamois  is  sold  in  several 
markets,  especially  in  that  of  Abril's,  a  village  on  the  Guil,  as  commonly 
as  mutton  is  sold  elsewhere. 

About  5000  of  the  male  population  emigrate  during  the  long  winter 
to  the  neighbouring  countries,  where  they  act  as  teachers,  hawkers, 
hemp-dressers,  carters,  cheesemongers,  skin-dressers,  knife-grinders, 
pork-butchers,  coach-drivers,  and  marmot-exhibitors.  Whilst  these 
emigrants,  who  are  mostly  the  yoimger  sons  of  families,  are  absent 
from  home,  the  parents  are  engaged  in  making  coarse  woollen  stuffs ; 
in  this  they  are  assisted  by  their  elder  sons,  who  also  during  the  long 
winter  teach  the  younger  children  the  elements  of  education.  In  most 
instances  the  husband,  wife,  children,  and  cattle  are  aU  housed  together 
in  the  high  valleys  during  the  rude  winter  months.  This  is  a  necessity 
of  their  position  during  the  deep  snow  and  intense  cold  of  winter.  A 
great  number  of  fairs  are  held  in  the  department.  In  the  autumn 
fairs,  which  are  principally  for  the  sale  of  stock  and  clothing  and  are 
frequented  by  many  lowluid  farmers,  the  young  men  who  wi^  to  hire 
themselves  as  teachers  are  known  by  wearing  a  pen  in  their  hatband. 
Almost  aU  the  peasantry  can  read,  write,  and  count;  and  a  great 
proportion  of  them  are  able  to  follow  some  trade  or  craft,  which  the 
long  confinement  in  winter  has  made  them  learn  in  the  first  instance, 
perhaps  as  a  pastime. 

The  entire  siurface  of  the  department  contains  1,367,577,  acres, 
divided  into  1,195,994  parcels.  Of  the  whole  area  240,897  acres 
are  imder  tillage;  58,408  acres  are  grass  land;  14,582  are  under 
vines;  190,836  acres  are  occupied  by  productive  forests;  2436  acres 
are  laid  out  in  orchards,  nurseries,  ganlens,  and  willow  and  osier  plan- 
tations; 544,783  acres  consist  of  heaths  and  barren  moors;  26,841  are 
occupied  as  roads,  streets,  squares,  &c. ;  40,371  with  rivers,  lakes, 
marshes,  ponds,  and  irrigating  rills ;  246,257  acres  are  wild  forest  and 
unproductive  land ;  1782  acres  are  occupied  with  public  and  private 
buildings  and  cemeteries. 

The  department  is  divided  into  three  arrondissements,  which  with 
their  subdivisions  and  population  are  as  follows : — 


Arrondissements. 

Cantons. 

Communes. 

Popalation  in  1846. 

1.  Gap 

2.  Brian9on     .        .     . 

3.  Embrun  . 

14 
5 
5 

126 
27 
36 

68,716 
30,982 
32,340 

Total     .        .     . 

24 

189 

132,038 

The  first  arrondisaement  is  named  from  its  chief  town  Gap,  which 
is  also  the  capital  of  the  department,  situated  in  a  valley,  watered  by 
two  small  streams,  the  Bonne  and  the  Luye,  at  the  point  where  the 
road  from  Marseille  to  Lyon  through  Grenoble  is  joined  by  the  road 
to  Italy  over  Monl^Gen^vie,  in  44"  33'  30"  N.lat.,  6"  6'  53"  Klong. ; 
344  miles  S.E.  from  Paris :  population  8599.  The  town  is  approached 
through  walnut  avenues,  and  surrounded  by  slopes,  on  which  the  vine 
flourishes  at  the  height  of  2558  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  It  is  a 
thoroughly  ill-built  and  miserable-looking  place  notwithstanding  its 
pretty  situation.  Gap  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Vapincum.  It 
has  given  title  to  a  bishop  since  the  5th  century.  The  bishops  for  a 
long  time  were  styled  princes  and  counts  of  Gap.  The  chief  pubUe 
buildings  are  the  gothic  cathedral,  in  one  of  the  chapels  of  which  is 
a  black  marble  monument  of  the  Constable  de  Lesdigui^res,  decorated 
wi^  alabastei*  figures  in  low-relief;  the  court-house,  and  the  town- 
hall  ;  the  residences  of  the  prefect  and  the  bishop ;  and  the  theatre. 
The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  of  a  diocesan 
seminary,  and  a  communal  college.  There  is  a  large  reservoir,  or  tank, 
from  which  the  fire-brigade  derive  their  supply  of  water  in  case  of  fire. 
The  industrial  products  are  linen,  coarse  woollens,  agricultural  instru- 
ments, leather,  and  dressed  skins.  There  is  some  trade  in  com,  fruits, 
cattle,  hides,  and  wool.  Gap  was  sacked  and  burnt  by  Victor  Amadeus 
of  Savoy  in  1692.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  district  of 
Dauphin^,  called  from  it  Gktpen9ois,  which  is  now  nearly  coincident 
with  the  arrondiAement. 

Atprt»4e8-Veyne8f  situated  in  a  fertile  well-cultivated  district,  near 
the  left  bank  of  the  Buech,  13  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Gap,  on  the  road 
to  Valence,  population,  809  ;  BarceUrnnette-de-  VitroleSf  situated  in  the 
valley  of  the  torrent  D^ouUe  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  on  which  stands  the 
ch&teau  of  Vitroles,  18  miles  S.W.  from  Gap,  population,  846 ;  La- 
Bdtie-Neuve,  in  an  exposed  plain  6  miles  from  Gap,  population,  830  ; 
St.-Bormet,  8  miles  N.  from  Gap  on  the  Drac,  here  passed  on  a  wooden 
bridge — ^population,  1790 — ^whohave  saw-mills,  dye-houses,  and  manu- 
factories of  coarse  woollens,  and  household  linen ;  St.-Etienne,  12  miles 
N.W.  from  Gap,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Soulouaze  a  feeder  of  the 
Drac ;  sumamed  etirlMvoluy,  from  its  situation  in  the  district  of  D^voluy, 
consisting  of  vales,  ravines,  and  steep  mountains,  population,  730; 
St.-Firmin,  in  the  valley  of  Goddmard,  17  miles  N.  from  Gap,  near  the 
right  bank  of  the  Sevraysse,  a  feeder  of  the  Drac,  population,  1168  ; 
Lwa/gnt,  21  miles  S.S.W.  from  Gap,  near  the  left  biuik  of  the  Buech, 
population,  793 ;  Orpierre,  on  the  Soyan,  a  feeder  of  the  Buech,  26  miles 
S.W.  from  Gap,  population,  872 ;  Ribiera,  25  miles  S.S.W.  from  Gap, 
in  a  pretty  valley  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Buech,  population,  1397 ; 
Bosant,  a  pretty  village  in  the  most  western  angle  of  the  department^ 
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32  miles  S.  W.  by  W.  from  Gap,  population,  876 ;  Serves,  a  pretty 
market-town,  partly  on  the  slope  and  partly  at  the  foot  of  a  hill, 
20  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  Gap,  population,  1088,  who  rear  mulberry- 
trees  and  manufacture  table-linen,  hats,  and  leather ;  TaUard,  6  miles 
S.  from  Gap,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Durance,  with  a  population  of 
1181,  and  the  ruins  of  a  castle  built  in  the  10th  century,  dismantled 
by  the  SaToyard  army  in  1692 ;  and  Veynea,  prettily  situated  among 
meadows,  gardens,  and  orchards,  12  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Gap,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Little  Buech,  population,  1859 — give  name  to  the  other 
cantons.  Not  for  from  Veynes  and  near  the  village  of  MorU-SaUon  are 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of  Mons-Seleucus.  At  Orpierre  there  is 
a  Protestant  conslstorial  church. 

The  second  arrondissement  is  named  from  its  chief  town,  BrianQon, 
one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  world,  situated  at  the  junction  of 
the  Guisane  and  the  Clarke  with  the  Durance,  86  miles  N.£.  from  Gap. 
[BRIAN90N.]  AiguilUSf  on  the  Gull,  13  miles  S.E.  from  Brian^on,  near 
the  frontier,  and  midway  between  Monte- Viso  and  Mont-Gen^vre,  has 
993  inhabitants,  who  export  a  considerable  quantity  of  cheese.  At 
Arvieuz,  a  lai^  village  of  1016  inhabitants,  near  Aiguilles,  there  is  a 
Protestant  consistorial  church.  L Argentihref  near  the  little  river 
Gironde,  a  feeder  of  the  Durance,  9  miles  S.S.W.  from  Briangon,  has 
ai^ntiferous  lead-mines,  slate-quarries,  tan-yards,  and  1283  inhabitants. 
La-Grave-tti-OytaiMf  19  miles  W.N.W.  from  Briangon,  on  the  road 
to  Grenoble,  is  a  village  of  1819  inhabitants,  built  on  a  shelf  of 
rock  separated  from  the  neighbouring  mountains  by  a  ravine, 
traversed  by  the  Romance,  and  presenting  several  fine  cascades.  Near 
La-Grave  are  large  glaciers,  and  the  Col-de-Lauieret,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  passes  of  the  Alps,  leading  from  La-Grave  to  the  valley  of 
Monestier.  The  heights  about  the  Col  are  covered  with  the  richest 
Alpine  pastures;  at  the  foot  of  the  pass  is  the  Hospice-de-la-Madeleine, 
which  affords  an  asylum  to  travellers.  Le-Monettiery  a  well-built  little 
town  situated  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Guisane,  8  miles  N.W.  from 
Brian<;on,  has  hot  sulphurous  springs  and  2797  inhabitants,  who 
manufacture  cloth,  cotton-yam,  and  nails. 

The  third  arrondissement  is  named  from  its  chief  town  Embrvn,  the 
seat  of  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  communal  college,  and  a  jimior 
ecclesiastical  school;  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Durance, 
20  miles  E.  from  Gap,  on  a  platform  rising  out  of  a  wide  plain :  popu- 
lation 4373.  The  town  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ebrodunumf 
capital  of  the  Caturiges,  and  an  important  post  under  the  Roman& 
It  gave  title  to  an  archbishop  from  a  veiy  early  period.  Its  first  prelate 
was  St.  MarceUinus,  who  died  in  A.D.  372.  The  archbishops  of  Embrun 
in  course  of  time  were  styled  princes,  and  had  the  right  of  coining 
money.  The  province  was  suppressed  in  1790.  Seven  councils  were 
held  in  Embrun.  The  town  was  sacked  by  the  Vandals  and  Huns  on 
the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  it  was  burnt  in  966  by  the  Moors, 
again  in  1573  during  the  religious  wars,  and  in  1692  by  the  Duke 
of  Savoy.  It  is  defended  by  ramparts  strengthened  by  bastions,  and 
surrounded  by  a  deep  wet  ditch.  On  the  side  of  the  Durance  it 
presents  a  steep  inaccessible  rock.  The  town  has  an  imposing  appear- 
ance at  a  distance,  but  within  are  only  irregular,  dirty,  narrow,  and 
gloomy  streets,  llie  square  of  St.-Pierre  is  pretty ;  and  the  street 
traversed  by  the  diligence  road  has  a  good  wiath,  but  no  regularity. 
The  rock  above  the  Durance  is  formed  into  an  esplanade,  which  is 
planted  with  trees  and  protected  by  a  parapet ;  this  forms  a  fine  prome- 
nade, commanding  extensive  and  varied  proepect&  The  principal 
building  is  the  cathedral,  a  handsome  gothic  structure,  surmounted 
by  a  high  tower  and  spire,  and  decorated  with  a  beautiful  rose  window, 
containing  portraits  of  the  twelve  apostles.  Near  the  cathedral  is  the 
former  episcopal  palace,  corresponding  in  splendour  of  architecture 
with  the  cathedral,  and  now  used  as  a  barrack.  At  a  little  distance  is 
the  Tour-Brune,  an  ancient  tower,  which  long  served  as  a  prison.  The 
former  Jesuit  college  has  been  converted  into  a  central  house  of  deten- 
tion. Broad  cloth,  counterpanes,  hats,  cotton-yam,  and  leather  are  the 
chief  industrial  products.  There  is  some  txade  also  in  fruits,  wine, 
hides,  and  cattle.  The  arrondissement  of  Embrun  consists  of  the 
former  district  of  Embrunois,  a  division  of  Upper  Dauphin^.  ChorgeSy 
built  on  part  of  the  site  of  an  ancient  Roman  town,  11  miles  W.  from 
Embrun,  has  1891  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  cloth,  canvass,  vinegar, 
and  oil  Of  the  ancient  town  there  remains  a  temple  of  Diana  which 
has  long  been  converted  into  a  parish  church.  Choi^ges  is  supposed  to 
be  a  corruption  of  Caturiges,  the  name  of  the  Gallic  tribe  in  whose 
territory  it  stands.  GuWMtrty  formerly  a  fortified  town,  now  a  village 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Gml,  10  miles  N.E.  f^m  Embrun: 
population,  1759 — ogives  name  to  a  canton.  MorU-DaAtphin\&  a  fortress 
situated  10  miles  E.N.E.  from  Embrun  on  a  high  rock  between  the 
Guil  and  the  Durance,  of  which  it  commands  the  valleys.  It  is  defended 
by  walls  which  run  along  the  crest  of  the  clifBs  that  line  the  banks  of 
the  two  rivers,  and  by  bastions  towards  the  mountains.  The  town 
consists  of  two  streets  which  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  The 
fortifications  inclose  squares,  gardens,  esplanades  planted  with  elms, 
and  some  unoccupied  ground.  The  barracks  and  casemates  are  spadousi 
The  population  of  the  place  is  only  850.  There  are  four  mineral 
springs  near  Mont-Daupnin.  Orcilret,  12  miles  N.N.W.  from  Embrun 
on  the  Drac,  has  a  popiilation  of  1477,  who  trade  in  wool,  butter,  and 
cheese.  Savinet,  6  miles  W.S.W.  from  Embrun  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Durance,  has  a  population  of  1155. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  bishop  of  Gap.    It  is  included 
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in  the  7th  Military  Division,  of  which  Marseille  is  head-quarters. 
Under  the  Monarchy,  Hautes-Alpes  returned  two  members  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 

ALPHEIUS,  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of  Peloponnesus  (Morea),  rises 
in  the  south-east  of  Arcadia^  and  flows  westwaid  through  Arcadia  and 
Elis  to  the  Ionian  Sea,  receiving  in  its  course  the  rivers  Helisson,  Ladon, 
Erymanthus,  Cladeus,  &c.,  and  numerous  smaller  streams.  It  is  now 
called  Rofia,  up  to  its  junction  with  the  Ladon ;  and  above  that,  the 
River  of  Karitena.  It  drains  a  large  mountain-district,  bounded  N. 
by  Mount  Erymanthus,  E.  by  the  central  ridge  of  Arcadia,  and  S.  by 
the  mountains  of  Laconia  and  Messenia.  According  to  Pausanias,  the 
source  of  theAlpheius  is  at  Phylace  (Kiya  Vrysi),  near  the  foot  of  Mount 
Parthenius,  at  the  south-east  comer  of  Arcadia,  where  the  boundaries 
of  Arcadia,  Aigolis,  and  Laconia  meet.  Near  a  place  called  Symbola 
(the  '  Meeting  of  the  Waters'),  it  is  joined  by  a  considerable  stream, 
and  entering  the  territory  of  Tegea,  sinks  undei^ound ;  it  rises  again 
5  stadia  from  Asea^  close  to  the  fountain  of  the  Eurotas.  The  two 
rivers  then,  after  flowing  in  a  common  channel  for  about  20  stadia, 
again  sink  undeiground,  and  re-appear — the  EurotaA  in  Laconia,  the 
Alpheius  at  P^;8e  (the  Springs),  in  the  territory  of  Megalopolis,  in 
Arcadia.  Strabo  adds  a  fable,  that  if  garlands  consecrated  to  these 
rivers  were  thrown  into  the  stream  at  Asea,  each  would  re-appear  at 
the  source  of  that  particular  stream  for  which  it  was  designed.  The 
statement  of  Pausanias  is  confirmed,  and  the  course  of  the  upper  stream 
(now  the  Saranda)  traced  by  Colonel  Leake  to  the  spot  where  it  enters 
the  earth,  below  Tegea.  He  confirms  the  statement  of  its  rise  (or 
at  least  the  rise  of  some  subterranean  stream)  at  Francovrysi,  near 
Asea.  Here  there  are  two  sources  or  emissaries,  one  of  which  he 
supposes  to  be  the  vent  of  the  lake  or  marsh  called  Taki,  not  far  from 
T^ea,  N.E.  of  Francovrysi ;  the  other  that  of  the  Saranda.  One  of 
these  probably  is  the  supposed  source  of  the  Eurotas,  mentioned  by 
Pausanias.  These  streams,  after  joining,  enter  a  lake,  and  again  sink 
into  the  earth.  Passing  under  a  moimtain  called  Tzimbanu,  the 
Alpheius  re-appears  at  Marmora,  probably  the  Pegte  of  Pausanias. 

^low  P^^  the  river  is  joined  by  the  Helisson  (now  the  Davia),  on 
which  Megalopolis  waa  situated,  30  stadia  from  the  confluence.  Below 
this,  and  near  the  town  of  Brenthe,  now  Karitena,  the  Alpheius 
descends  through  a  mountain  ravine  called  the  Pass  of  Lavdha.  This 
pass  separates  the  upper  and  lower  plains  of  the  Alpheius ;  in  the 
former  of  which  the  diief  city  was  Megalopolis,  in  the  latter  HersMk 
Below  Hersea  the  Alpheius  is  joined  by  the  Ladon,  celebrated  in  fable 
as  the  father  of  Daphne.  At  the  distance  of  about  20  stadia  lower 
down  the  Alpheius  receives  the  Erymanthus,  which  rises  in  the  moun- 
tain of  Erymanthus,  and  forms  for  some  distance  the  boundary  between 
Arcadia  and  Elis.  After  entering  Elis  the  river  runs  through  tbe 
plains  of  Pisa,  past  Olympia,  and  falls  into  the  Cyparissian  Gulf.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  river  was  th%  temple  of  Diana  Alpheiusa,  or  Alpheia. 
"  From  the  Straights  of  Lavdha  to  the  sea  there  is  a  narrow  level  on 
either  bank,  inundated  in  winter  and  planted  with  maize  in  summer : 
the  river  is  wide  and  shallow,  and  its  banks  produce  a  great  number 
of  large  plane-trees."    (Leake,  voL  ii.,  p.  67.) 

The  Alpheius  is  celebrated  in  mythology.  Ovid  tells  how  the  river- 
jfod,  being  enamoured  of  the  nymph  Arethusa,  whom  he  saw  bathing 
m  his  waters,  sought  her  lova  She  fled,  and  he  puraued ;  till  being 
exhausted,  she  prayed  for  help  to  her  patron  goddess,  Diana,  who 
transformed  her  into  a  fountain.  But  Alpheius  still  sought  to  mingle 
his  stream  with  hers ;  and  Diana  was  forced  to  open  an  undergroimd 
passage  for  her  favourite  to  the  island  of  Ortygia,  a  part  of  Syracuse. 
The  persevering  river  was  fabled  to  punnie  the  object  of  his  love  even 
to  this  distant  point,  passing  under  the  sea,  without  mingling  his  waters 
with  it.  Hercules  is  said  to  have  cleared  the  stables  of  Augeas  by 
turning  a  part  of  the  Alpheius  through  them.  Frequent  mention  of 
this  river  is  made  by  Pindar. 

(Pausanias ;  Strabo ;  Ovid,  Met.,  v.  572 ;  Leake,  Travelt  in  the  Morea; 
PeloponneiiaccL) 

ALPS,  the  greatest  mountain-Bystem  in  Europe,  extends  in  an 
imbroken  range  round  the  north-west  of  Italy,  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Adriatic.  The  name  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  the  Celtic  word  il 26,  or  Alp,  signifying  'wnite,*  or 
according  to  some  '  a  height.' 

The  Alps  are  connected  with  the  chain  of  mountains  that  runs 
through  the  Italian  peninsula ;  the  point  of  their  junction  with  the 
Apennines  being  Monte-Cassino,  which  lies  a  little  east  of  the  Col-de- 
Tende,  and  contains  the  sources  of  the  Roya  and  the  Tanaro.  Here 
all  at  once  the  mountains  assume  a  diflerent  aspect,  starting  up  to 
greater  heights,  becoming  more  massive,  broader,  and  more  unbroken 
than  the  Apennines,  and  casting  off  the  rivers  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis  of  the  range ;  whereas  in  the  adjoining  Apennines  the  rivers  flow, 
in  many  instances,  nearly  paralld  to  the  direction  of  the  range.  From 
this  point  the  Alps  run  i6r  a  few  miles  towards  the  west,  and  then 
take  a  north-westerly  course  as  far  as  the  source  of  the  Stura,  one  of 
the  affluents  of  the  Fo.  From  this  last  point  the  main  crest  runs  north 
in  an  irregular  line  to  about  45"*  45'  N.  lat,  separating  the  upper  part 
of  the  bamn  of  the  Po  from  that  of  the  Rh6ne,  and  France  and  Savoy 
from  Piedmont.  Near  the  lat.  of  45**  50'  stands  the  highest  elevation 
of  the  Alps,  Mont-Blanc ;  here  also  a  change  takes  place  in  the  general 
direction  of  the  main  range  from  north  to  east-north-east>  which  in 
fact  is  continued  as  far  as  the  Danube. 
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The  valley  of  the  Rhone  and  the  great  hollow  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva 
separate  the  Alps  from  the  Jura,  which  chain  however  is  closely 
connected  with  the  great  mass  of  the  Alps.  The  Jura  has  a  general 
direction  north-north-east,  and  several  pomts  of  connection  with  the 
central  mass ;  but  the  most  distinct  is  the  chain  called  the  Jorat,  which, 
branching  out  from  the  Dent-de-Jaman,  in  the  Bernese  Alps,  runs  in 
a  westerly  direction,  and  forming  the  steep  northern  boundary  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva  joins  the  Jura  at  the  Dent-de-Vaulion  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Vallorbe  in  the  Swiss  Canton  of  Vaud.  [Jura.]  This 
line  separates  the  watere  which  flow  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva  and 
thence  into  the  Rh6ne  from  those  which  join  the  Aar  and  descend 
int<j>  the  Rhine. 

From  the  great  bend  of  the  Alps  near  Mont-Blanc  the  central  mass 
runs  towards  the  sources  of  theDrave  and  Salzach  through  the  Grisoaa 
and  the  Tyrol  as  far  as  the  Gross-Glockner,  where  it  is  divided  into 
two  main  branches.  But  between  Mont-Blanc  and  the  Gross-Glockner, 
and  about  the  meridian  of  9"  45'  E.  long.,  a  chain  detaches  itself 
northward  from  about  Mont-Septimer,  and  runs  past  the  sources  of 
the  Inn  to  those  of  the  Lech.  This  elevation  separates  the  affluents 
of  the  Lake  of  Constance  and  the  Rhine  from  those  of  the  Danube. 
But,  before  reaching  the  sources  of  the  Lech,  this  offset  sends  out 
another,  which  runs  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Inn.  This  second  range 
contains  the  Solstein  mountain,  which  has  an  elevation  of  about  9700 
feet  and  contains  the  well-known  salt-beds  of  Hall.  Of  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  Gross-Glockner  the  northern  branch  continues  its 
direct  course  to  Vienna  on  the  Danube.  The  southern  branch  may 
be  considered  as  subdivided  into  two  ;  one  of  which  runs  towards  the 
conHuence  of  the  Drave  and  the  Danube ;  the  other  takes  fii-st  a 
southerly  direction  till  it  approaches  the  Gulf  of  Venice  near  Fiume  ; 
then  it  assimies  a  south-easterly  course,  and  under  the  name  of  the 
Diuaric  Alps  may  be  considered  as  a  prolongation  of  the  great 
moimCain-sjstem  of  Europe.  Indeed,  the  great  mountain-chain  of 
the  Grecian  peninsula,  as  well  as  the  Balkan  which  terminates  at  the 
Black  Sea,  may  be  geographically  considered  as  a  prolongation  of  the 
Alpine  system.  The  mountains  generally  considered  as  comprehended 
within  the  denomination  of  the  Alps  lie  between  44**  and  48"  N.  lat., 
6"  4-0'  and  IS*"  E.  long.  But  our  description  of  them  is  here  chiefly 
confined  to  the  main  mass.  The  other  portions  will  be  noticed  more 
particularly  in  the  several  countries  to  which  they  belong. 

By  geographers  the  Alps  have  been  divided  as  foUows : — 1,  The 
Maritime,  or  those  extending  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle 
from  ^lonte-Cassino  to  Monte- Viso,  a  distance  of  about  100  miles. 

2,  The    Cottian,  from  Monte-Viao  to  Monte-Cenis,  about  60  miles. 

3,  The   Graian,  from  Monte-Cenis  to  Mont-Blanc,  about  60  miles. 

4,  The  Pennine,  which  chain  bounds  the  southern  side  of  the  Valais, 
ffom  Mont-Blaric  to  Monto-liosa,  about  60  miles.  5,  The  Lepontiau 
Alps,  extending  from  Monte-Rosa  to*  Mont-St-Gothartl,  about  60 
miles.  6,  The  Rhaetian,  which  extend  from  Mont-St-Gothard  to  the 
Dreyherren-Spitz,  in  the  Tyrol,  east  of  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  and 
include  the  greater  part  of  the  Grisons  and  the  Tyrol,  about  80 
miles.  7,  The  Noric,  which  extend  from  the  Dreyherreu-Spitz  to  the 
Schwartzhom  at  the  head  of  the  basin  of  the  Muhr,  whence  two  chains 
spring,  one  a  prolong;ition  of  the  Noric  Alps  through  Styria,  which  is 
continued  by  the  8ecx)udiiry  mountains  of  Semmering  and  Kalemberg 
to  the  Danube  near  Vienna ;  and  the  other,  called  the  Styriau  Alps, 
which  separate  the  Muhr  from  the  Drave.  8,  Southward  from  the 
Dreyherren-Spitz,  skirting  the  Pusterthal,  and  then  running  eastward 
to  the  south  of  the  Drave,  are  the  Camic  Alps,  extending  to  Mont- 
Terglou  at  the  head  of  the  Save ;  but  having  previously  sent  out  from 
Monte-Croco  at  the  head  of  the  Tagliamento  a  long  range  south- 
easterly to  the  neighbourhood  of  Verona,  whilst  nearly  on  the  opposite 
side  another  offshoot  runs  eastward,  separating  the  vtdley  of  the  Drave 
from  that  of  the  Save.  9,  From  Mont-Terglou  to  Mont-Kleck  are  the 
Julian  Alps,  which  run  in  a  south-east  direction  parallel  to  the  Adriatic. 
At  Mont-Kleck,  which  is  generally  taken  as  the  termination  of  the 
Alps  in  this  direction,  the  Dinaric  Alps  running  south-eastward 
through  Croatia  and  Dalmatia  connect  the  system  of  the  Alps  with 
the  western  extremity  of  the  Balkan. 

Besides  the  mountain-masses  which  stand  up  against  the  central 
chain  like  buttresses  and  slope  down  far  into  the  plaiiLs  on  each  side, 
there  are  some  great  ranges  of  mountains  which  join  the  main  chain 
of  the  Alps  at  acute  angles ;  such  are  the  Bernese  Alps,  descending 
from  the  Gallenstock  at  Mont-St-Gothard,  and  extending  to  the 
north  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva ;  the  chain  east  of  St.-Gothard,  which 
divides  the  Vorder-Rhein  from  the  Hinter-Rhein  ;  and  a  line  of  moun- 
tains, already  mentioned,  on  the  north  of  the  valley  of  the  Inn,  and 
extending  along  the  course  of  that  river.  The  main  crest  of  the  Alps 
and  dividing-line  of  the  waters  is  the  southern  edge  of  the  basin  of 
the  Inn,  which  basin  it  divides  from  the  ValteUne,  the  Vinchgau,  and 
the  Pusterthal.  The  system  of  the  Alps  constitutes  an  unbroken 
range  which  cannot  be  avoided  (except  in  one  case  mentioned  below) 
by  any  detour  in  passing  out  of  Italy  to  France,  Savoy,  Switzerland, 
the  I^rrol,  or  Germany. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  main  mass  of  the  Alps  is  remark- 
able as  lying  about  midway  between  the  equator  and  the  North  Pole. 
The  following  positions  and  elevations,  between  Monte-Viso  wid  the 
Gross-Glockner,  are  included  within  the  maili  mass  of  the  Alps. 
From  these  elevated  masses  the  countries  of  central  Europe  sink 


down  on  one  side  towards  the  Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean,  ou  the 
other  towards  the  Atlantic  and  the  North  Sea.  The  slope  towardjs 
the  north  is  long  and  gradual ;  towards  the  south  very  abrupt. 
Mont-Sb.-Gothard  which  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  system,  is 
140  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  190  from  the  Adriatic,  470  from 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the  North*  Sea. 
From  these  measurements  one  would  expect  to  find  that  the  greater 
number  of  the  secondary  chains  lie  on  the  northern  side  of  the  main 
mass,  and  this  is  the  fact. 


Monte-Viso 

•                • 

44"  40'  N.  lat. 

7=*  5'  E. 

long. 

12,582  feet. 

Mont-Gcn6vrc 

•                 • 

44'  48' 

e^  40' 

11,781 

MonUCcnit 

•                 • 

45^8' 

6"  36' 

11,457 

Mont-l6<5ran  . 

•                 • 

45^  30' 

7"  16' 

13,267 

Mont-Blano 

•                • 

45'  50' 

6' 51' 

15,777 

Mont-Cervin  . 

•                • 

45'  58' 

7^40' 

14,835' 

Montc.Rosa 

•                *• 

45=*  56' 

7^52' 

15,206 

Mont-St.-Gothard  . 

46''  34' 

8^33* 

12,000 

Gallenstock 

•                 • 

46'  37' 

8^24' 

12,477 

Voffel-Berg,  or 

Pix-Valrhcin 

46''  29' 

9^2' 

10,866 

Ortler-Spitz 

•                • 

• 

46^  28' 

10'  32* 

12,818 

Gebatsch 

•                 • 

• 

46'  48' 

10' 50* 

12,276 

Gross-Glockner 

•                 • 

• 

47'    7' 

12' 43' 

12,776 

In  the  great  chain  of  the  Bernese  Alps  the  Finster-Aar-Hom  and 
the  Jungfrau  attain  the  height  of  14,807  and  13,710  feet  above  the  sea 
resjKictively.    [Switzerland.] 

The  great  valleys  of  the  Alps  lie  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  main 
chain ;  such  are  the  Vallais  in  which  the  Rh6ne  flows,  the  valley  of 
the  Inn,  which  is  about  150  miles  in  length,  and  the  still  longer  valley 
of  the  Drave,  which  is  above  200  miles  long.  The  transverse  vallej-s 
are  comparatively  short  :  on  the  south  side,  where  they  communicate 
with  the  valley  of  the  Po,  they  are  nearly  at  right  angles  to  ihe  main 
chain,  and  terminate  in  lakes,  such  as  those  of  Ma^ore,  Como,  &c. 
The  valley  of  the  Adige  is  the  longest  transverse  vaUey  of  the  Alpine 
chain.  The  valleys  on  the  Italian  side  are  much  lower  than  those  on 
the  north  side  :  the  surface  of  the  Lago-Maggiore  is  678  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea;  that  of  Lake  Luzem  has  an  elevation  of  1400  feet. 
The  Lake  of  Brienz  is  about  1900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
that  of  Thun  only  a  little  lower. 

The  breadth  of  the  Alps  varies  at  different  parts  of  the  system. 
The  direct  distance  from  Bellinzona,  on  the  Italian  side,  to  Altorf  in 
Switzerland,  which,  however,  does  not  comprehend  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  Alpine  mass,  is  about  50  miles.  The  direct  distance  from  Aosta 
to  Fribourg,  across  the  valley  of  the  Rh6ne,  is  above  70  miles.  East 
of  the  Grisons  the  range  inci*eascs  considerably  in  breadth ;  from  the 
Wurm-See,  between  the  Isar  and  the  Lech  in  Bavaria,  to  a  point  a  littie 
north  of  Verona  is  a  direct  distance  of  150  miles. 

The  heads  of  the  Alpine  valleys  terminate  frequently  in  narrow, 
wild,  and  rocky  defiles,  from  some  of  which  there  is  no  practicable  exit 
in  the  direction  of  the  crest  of  the  mountains,  but  more  generally  the 
defile  leads  to  a  depression  in  the  main  ridge,  called  a  Col,  and  pre- 
senting a  natural  means  of  communication  between  the  valleys  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  system.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  passes 
will  now  be  noticed  in  the  order  observed  in  the  previous  part  of  this 
article. 

The  Maritime  Alps. — Italy  may  be  entered  from  France,  and  the 
Alps  may  be  avoided,  except  as  to  the  capes,  which  terminate  the 
chain,  by  entering  Nice  from  Provence.  The  most  southern  pass 
across  the  Alps  is  that  by  the  Col-de-Tende  ;  it  was  made  practicable 
for  mules  by  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  and  for  carriages  by  Napoleon.  Two 
great  buttresses  of  the  Alps  are  crossed  before  reaching  the  Col- 
de-Tende;  they  are  the  Col-de-Brous  and  the  Col-de-Brovis.  The 
pass  of  the  Col-de-Tende  is  very  dreary,  though  the  elevation  is  not 
considerable,  being  only  5888  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
route,  after  descending  from  the  Alps,  passes  through  Coni  and 
Savigliano  to  Turin ;  this  is  the  only  great  carriage-road  over  the 
Maritime  Alps.  There  are  many  lines  of  conmiimication  with  France 
practicable  for  mules  :  by  the  valley  of  the  Stura,  in  Piedmont,  and 
the  CoKVArgenti^re,  to  the  valley  of  the  Ubaye,  in  France ;  and  by 
the  Val  Vraita,  in  Piedmont,  over  the  Col-d'Agnello,  to  the  valley  of 
the  Guil  in  Dauphiny. 

Monte-Viso,  which  terminates  this  division,  is  one  of  the  most 
splendid  mountains  in  the  chain ;  its  peak  rises  12,582  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  Wherever  the  line  of  the  Alps  can  be  seen  in  the  bai*in  of 
the  Po,  this  fine  mountain  is  distinguished.  The  rivers  which  have 
their  rise  in  the  Maiitime  Alps  are  numerous :  on  the  Piedmontese 
side  the  Gesso,  the  Stura,  the  Maira,  and  the  Vraita,  are  feeders  of  the 
Po,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  Monte-Viso,  and  in  its  course  collects  all 
the  streams  of  Piedmont :  those  which  flow  into  the  province  of  Nice 
and  France  are  the  Roya,  the  Var,  and  the  Ubaye,  which  falls  into 
the  Durance. 

The  Cottian  Alps, — The  only  carriage-road  across  this  division  of  the 
Alps  is  that  of  the  Col  of  Mont-Gen5vre  ( 6353  feet  high ),  which  was 
executed  by  order  of  Napoleon ;  this  pass  was  known  to  the  Romans. 
It  leads  from  the  valley  of  the  Durance  in  France  to  Susa  and  the 
valley  of  Dora-Riparia  or  Susina  in  Piedmont.  At  Susa  the  ancient 
road  to  Mont-Gendvre  ptissed  under  a  triumphal  arch,  which  still 
exists.  Another  route  across  the  Cottian  Alps  is  by  the  valley  of 
Bardonu5che,  whence  a  stream  flows  into  the  Dora  Susina  :  this  yaJley 
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leads  hj  the  difficult  pass  of  the  Col-de-la-Ruo  to  Modane  in  the 
Savoyard  province  of  Horiana.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  pass 
taken  by  Julius  Csesar,  when  he  crossed  the  Alps  to  attack  the 
Helvetii.  The  chief  rivers  which  take  their  rise  in  the  Cottian  Alps 
are  the  Dora  Susina,  on  the  side  of  Piedmont,  and  the  Durance  and 
the  Guil  on  the  aide  of  France. 

The  Graian Alps. — ^The  Col  of  Mont-Cenis  (6776  feet)  is  perhaps 
the  most  frequented  of  all  the  passes  across  the  great  chain.  There 
is  no  evidenQ0  of  its  having  been  known  to  the  Romans;  it  has 
been  frequently  confounded  by  historians  with  the  pass  of  Mont- 
Gten^vre,  as  the  two  roads  unite  in  the  descent  from  their  passes  into 
Italy  at  Susa.  The  earliest  mention  of  it  is  by  the  historians  of 
Charlemagne,  who  record  that  Pepin  passed  this  mountain  with  an 
army  to  attack  AstolphuS)  king  of  the  Lombards.  It  continued  a 
difficult  mule-road  until,  by  order  of  Napoleon,  the  present  route  was 
begun  in  1803  and  completed  in  1810.  This  road  leads  from  Lans-le- 
bourg  in  the  valley  of  the  Arc,  in  Savoy,  to  Turin.  A  project  for 
cutting  a  tunnel  under  Mont-Cenis  from  Modane  in  the  valley  of  the 
Arc  has  been  favourably  entertained  by  the  Sardinian  government ; 
the  object  being  to  connect  the  railroads  of  Piedmont  with  those  of 
Savoy  and  France.  From  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Arc 
above  Lans-le-bourg  two  or  three  passes  are  found  leading  into  the 
valleys  of  the  Viu  and  the  Lanzo  in  Piedmont ;  and  from  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Is^re  mountain-passes  lead  into  the  Val-d'Aosta.  The 
principal  of  these  is  the  pass  of  the  Little  St-Bemard  (7190  feet), 
which  was  known  to  the  Romans,  and  appears  to  have  been  made 
practicable  for  cars  by  order  of  Augustus,  but  though  described  by 
SausBure  as  the  easiest  of  all  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  it  is  now  only 
practicable  for  mules.  The  evidence  brought  together  by  various 
authors  to  show  that  by  this  pass  the  Carthaginians  under  Hannibal 
entered  Italy,  is  considered  conclusive :  so  many  essential  points 
confirm  the  aocoimt  of  Polybius,  the  nearest  historian  to  the  time  of 
the  event.  The  Col  is  nearly  a  league  in  length  and  covered  with  fine 
pasture.  On  it  there  is  a  column  of  great  antiquity,  supposed  to  be 
Celtic ;  certainly  it  forms  no  part  of  a  Roman  temple  which  formerly 
existed  on  the  mountain,  and  of  which  the  plan  may  be  traced. 
There  is  also  a  large  circle  of  stones  on  the  plain,  called  by  the 
people  of  the  country  the  CirqueKi'HannibaL  The  route  of  the  pass 
of  the  Little  St.-Bemard  connects  the  valley  of  the  Is^re  in  Savoy 
with  the  Val-d'Aosta  in  Piedmont.  .  The  Col-du-Bon-Homme  is  not 
across  the  great  chain.  It  leads,  however,  by  the  Savoy  side  to  the 
Col-de-la-Seigne,  where  commence  the  Pennine  or  High  Alps.  The 
chief  rivers  which  riee  in  the  Qraian  Alps  are  the  Northern  Stura  and 
the  Orca,  both  flowing  across  Piedmont  into  the  Po ;  towards  Savoy 
flow  the  Arc  and  the  Is^ro,  which  rise  in  difierent  parts  of  the  lofty 
Mont-Is^ran,  but  unite  above  Montmelian;  and  the  united  stream 
joins  the  Rhdne  above  Valence. 

The  Pennine  Alps, — This  is  the  loftiest  portion  of  the  range, 
including  Mont-Blanc,  Monte-Rosa,  and  Mont-Cervin,  the  three  loftiest 
peaks  in  Europe.  On  each  side  of  Mont-Blanc  are  Cols  usually 
traversed  by  pedestrians  in  their  tours ;  these  are  the  Col-de-la-Seigne 
(8072  feet),  and  the  Col-de-Ferret  (7618  feet.)  From  Mont-Blanc  the 
chain  takes  an  east-north-east  course,  and  the  first  great  passage  across 
the  Pennine  Alps  lies  between  Aosta  in  Piedmont  and  Martigny  in  the 
Vallais  in  Switzerland.  This  pass,  which  is  by  the  Qreat  St.-Bemard, 
is  of  high  antiquity,  but  it  has  never  been  practicable  for  cars  :  the 
X>as8age  of  Napoleon  across  this  Col  in  1800  has  given  it  historical 
celebrity.  The  Hospice,  situated  on  the  summit-  at  an  elevation  of 
8170  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  was  until  the  late  revolution  in 
Switzerland  the  most  noted  of  these  benevolent  establishments 
throughout  the  whole  mountain-chain.  It  is  now  administered,  we 
believe,  by  officers  appointed  by  the  federal  government,  the  property 
of  the  monks  having  been  sequestrated.  Between  the  Great 
St.-Bemard  and  the  Simplon  there  are  two  other  passes :  the  first  is 
the  Col  of  Mont-Ccrvin,  which  is  the  loftiest  pass  in  Europe,  being 
11,195  feet  above  the  searlevel.  It  is  the  path  traversed  in  going  from 
Chdtillon  in  the  Val-d'Aosta  to  Visp,  in  the  Vallais ;  the  second  is  the 
Moro,  the  pass  east  of  the  former,  which  leads  from  Visp  to  the  Val- 
d'Ossola :  this  appears  to  have  been  an  ancient  mule-road,  but  the 
advance  of  the  glaciers  has  destroyed  it,  and  the  route  of  the  Simplon 
superseded  its  use.  The  pass  of  the  Simplon  is  the  most  eastward  of 
those  in  the  Pennine  division.  This  magnificent  work,  another  of  the 
great  benefits  accomplished  by  Napoleon,  leads  from  the  Vallais  to 
Milan :  its  construction  was  completed  amidst  difficulties  far  sur- 
passing those  of  any  other  route  that  has  been  made  across  the  Alps, 
though  its  elevation  is  only  6576  feet.  The  princi]>al  rivers  of  this 
division  are  the  Dora  Baltea,  the  Sesia,  and  the  Dovedro,  on  the  side 
of  Piedmont ;  and  the  Arve,  and  numerous  other  tributaries  to  the 
Rhdne,  on  the  side  of  Savoy  and  Switzerland. 

The  Hdvetic  or  Zepontian  Alps. — East  of  the  Simplon  is  the  pass  of 
the  Gries,  which  can  be  traversed  by  laden  mules,  though  it  lies 
across  the  glaciers,  it  leads  from  the  Upper  Vallais  to  the  V^l-d'Ossola, 
in  Piedmont.  But  the  chief  pass  of  the  Lepontian  Alps  is  that 
of  St-Gothard  (6806  feet),  which  leads  from  Bellinzona,  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  chain,  through  the  Val-Levantina  to  Altorf  and 
Lake  Luxem  in  Switzerland.  This  had  long  been  a  line  of  great 
commercial  intercourse,  though  only  a  mule-road;  a  carriage-road 
now  croBseB  it    In  this  division  some  of  the  largest  Alpine  livers 


have  their  sources ;  the  Rhine  and  the  Reusa  on  the  north ;  the  Ticino 
and  the  Maggia,  which  join  the  Po ;  and  the  Rh6ne  which  enters  the 
Mediterraneiui. 

Tfie  JVicetian  Alps. — Across  this  division  of  the  chain  there  are 
several  good  roads;  first,  by  Mont-St.-Bemardin,  at  an  elevation 
of  6700  feet,  leading  from  the  Lago-Maggiore,  Bellinzona,  and  the  Val- 
Misocco,  to  Coire.  Another  road  leads  from  the  Lake  of  Como  and 
Chiavcnna,  over  the  Splugen,  a  pass  which  was  known  to  the  Romans  : 
it  falls  into  the  route  from  St.-Bemardin  to  Coire,  at  the  village  of 
Splugen,  whence  the  road  runs  through  the  Via-Mala,  and  the  finest 
Alpine  scenery  of  the  Grisons.  The  route  of  the  Splugen  is  lower 
than  that  of  St-Bemardin;  it  was  constructed  by  the  Austrian 
government.  A  third  carriage-road  leads  from  Chiavenna  up  the  Val- 
Bregaglia,  and  passes  the  great  chain  over  the  Maloya  Pass  into  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Inn,  whence  it  follows  the  course  of  the  Inn  to 
Innspruck ;  this  route  was  made  by  the  Grisons  to  communicate  with 
a  road  over  the  Julier  pass  (  8130  feet  high ),  which,  crossing  the 
northern  boimdaxy  of  the  Inn,  leads  to  Coire,  the  capital  of  the 
Orisons.  Another  great  road  leads  from  the  valley  of  the  Inn  across 
the  chain  from  Landeck  to  Glums  and  the  vedley  of  the  Adige ;  its 
greatest  height  does  not  exceed  4400  feet;  it  is  the  lowest  of  all  ilie 
passes  across  the  great  range.  Descending  a  little  way  into  the  valley  of 
the  Adige,  it  joins  the  new  Austrian  road,  which  crosses  the  buttress 
ridge  called  Monte-Stelvio,  and  leads  to  Milan  by  the  ValteUne  ;  the 
elevation  of  the  summit  of  this  pass,  though  on  a  secondary  range,  is 
9174  feet;  it  was  constructed  by  the  Austrian  government,  to  obtain 
an  imbroken  line  of  communication,  through  its  own  states,  with 
Lombardy ;  it  is  the  loftiest  carriage-road  in  Eiurope.  A  fifth  line  is 
the  great  road  from  Verona,  by  the  Brenner  pass,  to  Innspruck  ;  it 
ascends  by  the  vfdiey  of  the  Adige  to  Botzen,  thence  by  that  of  the 
Eiaach  to  the  Brenner  pass,  elevated  4657  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea ;  from  the  Brenner  the  road  descends  the  valley  of  the  Sill  to 
Innspruck.  In  the  length  of  the  Rhactian  chain,  many  minor  passes 
are  found,  and  especially  across  the  northern  branch,  communicating 
with  Coire;  among  these  are  the  Septimer,  the  Julier,  and  the 
Albula. 

The  chief  rivers  that  rise  in  the  Rluctian  Alps  are  the  Muesa,  the 
Maira,  the  Adda,  the  Oglio,  the  Eisach,  and  the  Adige ;  these  all  rise 
on  the  south  of  the  great  chain  and  flow  into  Lombardy.  On  the 
north  is  the  Hinter-Rhein,  which  joins  the  Vorder-Rhein  at  Reichenau, 
and  afterwards  collects  all  the  streams  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Bernese  Alps ;  the  Aar,  the  Linth,  and  the  Reuss,  bearing  these  and 
a  thousand  minor  tributary  streams  to  the  Rhine.  East  of  these,  but 
flowing  from  the  northern  side,  are  the  Inn,  the  Oetz,  the  Sill,  and  the 
Ziller,  which,  united  under  the  name  of  the  Inn,  flow  on  to  the 
Danube.  From  the  southern  chain  of  the  Tyrol  spring  the  Brenta, 
the  Piave,  and  the  Tagliamento ;  which,  after  watering  the  plains  of 
Friuli,  flow  into  the  Adriatic. 

The  Noric  Alps. — These  mountains  form  at  their  western  extremity 
a  lofty  range,  especially  the  Gross-Glockner,  which  dividos  iShe  Moll, 
a  feeder  of  the  Drave,  from  the  Salzach,  a  feeder  of  the  lixvL  The 
high  road  from  Venice  to  Salzburg,  crosses  the  great  chaili  at  the 
Rastadter  Tauem  or  Col  at  the  height  of  5113  feet,  after  having  passed 
over  the  Camio  branch  at  Tarvis,  a  little  westwardly  from  Mont- 
Terglou.  Farther  east,  the  road  from  Trieste  to  Vienna  crosses  the 
Julian  and  Camic  chains,  besides  a  branch  connecting  itself  with  the 
Noric  Many  carriage-roads,  well  constructed  and  well  preserved, 
traverse  these  Alps;  and  the  scenery  of  these  lower  and  eastern 
ranges  is  nowhere  surpassed  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  mountainous 
districts  from  the  Rhdne  to  the  Danube.  The  great  southern  railroad 
from  Vienna  to  Trieste  has  already  scaled  the  eastern  ridges  of  the 
Noric,  the  Styrian,  and  the  Camio  Alps,  and  has  reached  Uie  city  of 
Laybach,  whence  it  is  now  (June,  1853)  in  course  of  completion  to 
Trieste,  across  the  Julian  Alps  to  the  south-west  of  Laybach. 

Owing  to  the  great  elevation  of  the  Alps  many  of  their  summits  are 
perpetually  covered  with  snow.  The  line  of  perpetmal  snow  lies 
between  9000  to  9500  feet  above  the  sea  on  the  Italian  slope ;  on  the 
northern  side  it  does  not  rise  much  above  8000  feet — such  is  the 
difierence  of  climate  on  the  two  sides  of  the  range.  [Switzerland.] 
On  the  summits  of  the  mountains  in  some  instances,  but  more 
generally  in  the  bottom  of  certain  high  transverse  valleys,  and  con- 
siderably below  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  are  vast  masses  of  ice 
called  glaciers,  some  of  them,  as  the  Mer-de-Glace  on  the  northern 
slope  of  Mont-Blanc,  being  12  miles  long,  nearly  5  miles  wide,  and 
from  80  to  180  feet  thick.  The  glaciers  on  the  crest  of  the  mountains 
seem  to  be  invariable  in  their  extent,  but  those  that  occupy  the 
valleys  vary  according  to  the  greater  or  less  heat  of  the  summer. 
These  icefields  are  found  from  the  sources  of  the  Durance  and  the  Po 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Gmiind  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Styrian 
Alps ;  but  the  largest  are  those  of  Savoy,  those  of  Switzerlajid,  where 
they  are  frequently  called  Gletscher,  and  those  of  the  Tyrol  where 
they  are  called  Fim  or  Femer.-  These  masses  of  snow  and  ice  are 
the  sources  of  some  of  the  hu^est  rivers  of  Europe.  One  of  the  most 
terrible  calamities  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alpine  valleys  are 
exposed,  is  the  sudden  descent  of  masses  of  snow  called  avalanches, 
sometimes  lavanches  and  lauwinen. 

A  remarkable  feature  in  the  Alps  is  the  occurrence  of  lakes  on  or 
near  the  crests  of  the  passes.    A  pass  is  never  over  a  summit  of  a 
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mountain,  but  over  the  lowest  traversable  point.  In  determining  the 
direction  of  the  path  or  road,  a  valley  is  ascended  to  the  source  of  the 
stream  which  flows  through  it ;  this  will  generally  be  found  on  or 
near  the  ridge  or  Col,  between  two  mountains,  whence  another  stream 
follows  the  slope  or  valley  on  the  other  sida  To  this  general  rule 
there  are  few  exceptions  :  there  is  scarcely  a  pass  which  is  not  com- 
manded by  mountains ;  and  where  the  lidge  or  Col  is  wide  enough  to 
receive  the  water  which  streams  from  them,  and  retain  ity  lakes  are 
formed,  the  sources  of  the  rivers  which  flow  from  the  passes  :  such  is 
the  Col  of  Mont-Gen^vre,  where  the  Durance  towards  France,  and  the 
Dora-Riparia  (called  also  Susina,  from  its  passing  the  town  of  Susa) 
towards  Piedmont,  flow  from  almost  a  common  source.  The  lakes  on 
Mont-Cenis,  on  the  great  St.-Bemard,  the  St.-Gk>thard,  and  the  Ber* 
nardin,  are  of  the  same  kind. 

Many  of  the  loftiest  summits  and  peaks  of  the  Alps  have  been 
attained  by  adventurous  naturalists  and  travellers.  Saussure  made 
various  valuable  experiments  at  the  greatest  elevatiomi,  and  little  or 
nothing  has  been  added  to  the  results  which  he  obtained.  The  ascent 
of  Mont-Blanc  is  now  an  almost  every-day  occurrence ;  the  Ortler- 
Spitss  and  Monte-Rosa  have  been  ascended  several  times ;  even  the 
Jungfrau,  or  Viigin,  which  owes  its  name  to  its  supposed  inaccessi- 
bility, has  had  its  highest  peak  surmounted  by  the  alpenstock  of  a 
Swiss  peasant. 

The  number  of  mines  that  are  worked  in  the  Alps  is  not  very  con- 
siderable when  compared  with  the  great  extent  of  the  mountains. 
The  minerals  include  gold,  silver,  quicksilver,  copper,  lead,  iron, 
salt,  and  anthracite  coaJ.  The  iron-mines  of  Styria,  Carinthia,  and 
Camiola  are  very  productive:  the  Bleiberg  (lead-mountain  of 
Carinthia)  furnishes  some  of  the  best  lead  in  Europe.  There  are  also 
lead-mines  in  Savoy,  at  Pesey  and  Macot.  The  quicksilver-mines  of 
Idria,  which  are  about  27  miles  N.N.E.  of  Trieste,  are  well  known 
from  the  descriptions  of  travellers.  Salt  is  procured  at  Bex  in  the 
Canton  of  Vaud,  at  Hall  in  the  Tyrol,  a  little  below  Innspruck ;  and 
in  the  beds  of  Hallein,  Reichenhall,  and  Berchtesgaden,  all  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Salzburg. 

Geology  of  the  Alps. — When  we  contemplate  the  Alps  in  the  mass, 
we  are  struck  with  the  fact>  that  while  these  mountains  are  furrowed 
by  deep  valleys,  extending  in  the  direction  of  the  main  range,  they 
are  also  broken  by  other  important  valleys  meeting  the  centnd  parts 
of  the  chain,  at  an  angle  which  more  or  less  approaches  a  right  angla 
This  configuration  naturally  suggests  the  idea  of  cracks  and  fissures 
produced  by  forces  acting  from  beneath,  and  in  a  line  of  considerable 
length.  The  longitudinal  and  transverse  valleys  precisely  accord 
with  this  view,  which,  so  far  frx>m  being  destroyed  by  a  strict  and 
detailed  geological  examination,  acquires  additioxial  strength  by  such 
examination. 

It  was  at  one  time  considered  that  the  Alps  were  produced  by  a 
single  great  effort  of  Nature ;  this  opinion  has,  however,  given  way 
before  facts,  and  it  is  now  very  commonly  received  that  they  have 
been  elevated  at  different  periods,  probably  at  great  and  unequal 
intervals  of  time,  during  which  most  important  changes  were  taking 
place  on  the  surfiAce  of  the  earth  generally. 

Proceeding  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  geological  evidence,  from 
which  we  infer  that  the  Alps  were  not  produced  by  one  great  upburst 
of  rocks,  we  find  that  certain  beds  have  evidently  been  broken  and 
tilted  up  at  various  angles  before  others  were  deposited,  for  the  latter 
rest  quietly  on  the  fractured  edges  of  the  former.  In  such  cases  we 
have  merely  to  inquire  what  are  the  equivalents  both  of  the  upset 
rock,  and  of  that  quietly  resting  on  it  in  the  series  of  rocks  generally, 
and  we  arrive  at  the  relative  date  of  the  dislocation  or  fracture  of  the 
first  rook,  as  it  must  evidently  have  taken  place  before  the  second 
was  deposited.  If  we  now  find,  still  purstung  our  investigations  in 
tiie  same  manner,  that  the  second  rock  has  itself  been  broken  and 
tilted  up  in  another  part  of  the  Alps,  perhaps  farther  removed  from 
the  central  chain,  and  that  a  thiid  known  rock  rests  upon  its  dis- 
rupted edges,  we  obtain  another  relative  date,  and  a  proof  that  the 
Alps  have  been  produced  by  more  than  one  elevation.  It  will  be 
evident  that,  by  continuing  these  researches,  and  by  thoroughly 
examining  all  ps^  of  the  Alps,  we  obtain  the  number  of  elevations 
by  which  their  present  general  form  has  been  produced. 

The  contortions  and  dislocations  of  strata  in  these  mountains  are 
for  the  most  part  on  a  gigantic  scale ;  in  some  cases  whole  mountains 
are  formed  of  beds  fairly  thrown  over,  so  that  rocks  which  have 
undoubtedly  been  deposited  the  latestare  seen  to  plunge  beneath,  and 
thus  support  others  of  more  ancient  date,  and  which,  in  fact, 
constitute  the  BoUd  matter  on  which  they  were  formed.  This  fact  is 
not  only  observed  for  short  distances  but  over  considerable  spaces, 
and,  before  it  was  well  imderstood,  led  to  frequent  errors.  Upon  the 
whole,  then,  we  find  that  the  Alps  have  been  formed  by  the  disruption 
and  elevation  of  strata  at  different  periods ;  that  the  elevating  forces 
acted  from  beneath ;  and  that  they  were  sometimes  sufficiently  intense 
to  throw  masses  of  matter,  now  constituting  high  moimtains,  so 
completely  over,  that  the  newer  rocks  are  covered  by  older  deposits 
at  angles  even  amounting  to  45  degrees. 

The  older  rocks  of  the  Alps  are  more  or  less  ciystalline,  and  belong 
to  the  class  of  primary  or  non-fossiliferous  rocks.  The  central  ranges 
of  the  Alps  are,  in  a  great  measure,  though  not  altogether,  oompoMd 
of  these  rocks,  and  consist  of  gneiss,  mica-slate,  talcose-slate,  and  others 


of  the  like  character.  Qneiss  may  be  considered  as  very  abundant 
more  particularly  that  variety  which  has  been  named  protogine,  and 
is  a  compound  of  felspar,  quartz,  talc,  and  talcose  chlorite,  or  steatite. 
This  ro^  constitutes  the  mass  of  Mont-Blanc  and  of  several  other 
lofty  mountains ;  sometimes  it  is  schistose,  while  at  others  the  beds 
if  such  they  can  strictly  be  called,  are  of  enormous  thickness  without 
a  schistose  structure.  The  thick-bedded  gneiss  of  the  Alps  often 
contains  laige  imbedded  crystals  of  felspar  or  albite,  and  detach^ 
portions  of  it,  even  huge  blocks,  have  much  the  same  appearance  as 
the  granite  of  Dartmoor  and  ComwalL  This  kind  of  gneiss  forms, 
however,  long  continuous  beds,  which  are  sometimes  contorted  and 
bent,  showing  that  they  have  imdeigone  disturbance  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  stratified  rocks.  Mica-slate  is  also  abundant, 
frequently  passing  by  insensible  gradations  into  talcose-slate,  and  thus 
offering  instructive  examples  of  the  mode  in  which  mica  and  talc  are 
substituted  for  each  other.  The  micarslates  of  the  Alps,  as  ia  ^e  case 
with  mica-slates  generally,  occasionally  contain  many  minerals,  among 
which  may  be  enumerated  garnet,  staurotide,  sienite,  hornblende, 
tourmaline,  and  titanite,  the  first  being  often  so  abundant  as  really  to 
constitute  a  very  important  ingredient  of  the  rock.  The  mica-date 
and  gneiss  alternate  with  each  other,  but  when  viewed  on  a  large  scale, 
the  gneiss  appears  to  predominate  in  the  lowest  parts.  Crystalline 
limestone  is  occasionally  associated  with  these  rocks,  but  is  by*no 
means  abundant.  The  grain  is  sometimes  large,  as,  for  example,  that 
included  among  the  mica-elate  of  the  lake  of  Como,  which  has  been 
so  extensively  employed  in  building  the  celebrated  Duomo  at  Milan^ 

Although  the  great  mass  of  Alpine  dolomite  is  of  less  antiquity 
than  the  class  of  rocks  now  under  consideration,  there  are,  nevertheless, 
some  portions  of  it  which  may  be  considered  as  associated  with  the 
gneiss  and  mica-slate  in  the  manner  of  the  saccharine  limestones.  The 
dolomite  of  Campo  Longo  (St-Gothard),  several  hundred  feet  thick,  is 
described  as  distinctly  included  between  gneiss  and  micarslate.  The 
dolomite  of  St-Gothanl  is  celebrated  for  containing  numerous  minerals, 
among  which  may  be  enumerated  sulphate  of  barytes,  corundum, 
tourmaline,  tremolite,  talc,  mica,  and  titanite.  The  thickness  of  these 
lower  stratified  rocks  must  be  very  considerable ;  for  though  subject 
to  bends  and  fractures,  they  by  no  means  exhibit  lliose  very  remarkable 
fiexures  and  contortions,  so  common  in  many  parts  of  the  great 
calcareous  series  of  rocks  which  rests  upon  them. 

In  the  Eastern  Alps,  a  group  of  rocks  reposes  upon  those  above 
noticed.  The  beds  composing  it  have  been  referred  to  the  grauwacke 
series,  the  lowest  portion  of  the  fossiliferous  rocks,  or  those  which 
contain  the  remains  of  ftnimftla  and  vegetables.  Though  the  remains 
of  shells,  corals,  and  encrinites  are  of  the  character  of  those  detected 
in  this  old  fossiliferous  rock,  it  would  be  desirable  to  obtain  a  greater 
number  and  variety  of  such  organic  exuviae,  as  the  same  general 
zoological  character  extends  upwards  in  the  series  of  fossiliferous  rocks 
to  the  magnesian  limestone  inclusive.  It  becomes  therefore  some- 
what hazardous  to  fix  with  certainty  upon  any  given  portion  of  such 
series,  without  a  laiger  catalogue  of  oxganic  remains  than  has  yet  been 
afforded  us.  The  group  now  under  notice  is  described  as  graduating 
into  crystalline  rocks  beneath  it. 

Next  in  the  order  of  superposition  we  find  sandstones,  slates,  and 
conglomerates,  often  of  a  red  or  variegated  colour.  These  rocks  have 
a  considerable  range  through  the  Alps ;  and,  though  by  no  means 
constantly  present,  occur,  when' they  can  be  observed,  above  one  or 
other  of  those  previously  mentioned,  and  beneath  the  groat  mass  of 
calcareous  rocks  to  be  next  noticed.  The  red  colour  of  these  beds  is 
more  prevalent  in  the  Eastern  than  in  the  Western  Alps,  though  it  is 
also  obseirable  in  the  latter.  The  celebrated  Valloraine  conglomerate, 
long  considered  as  an  example  of  a  mechanically-formed  rock  among 
very  ancient  strata,  constitutes  a  portion  of  these  beds  in  their 
continuation  through  the  Savoy  Alps.  This  conglomerate,  though 
tolerably  abundant  in  the  Vallee-de-Vallorsine,  disappears  somewhat 
suddenly  at  the  Col-de-Salenton,  where  the  schist  which  contains  the 
rounded  pebbles  at  the  former  place,  occurs  without  them,  the  beds 
consisting  simply  of  sandstones  and  slates.  This  series  of  beds  may 
be  refen«d  to  the  epoch  of  the  red-sandstone.  The  beds  of  which  it 
is  composed  have  evidently  resulted  from  the  wearing  down  and 
partial  destruction  of  the  more  ancient  strata ;  as  is  well  shown  in  the 
conglomerates  which  contain  the  rounded  fragments  of  pre-existing 
rocks,  such  as  gneiss,  mica-slate,  talc-slate,  &c  Whether  this  has  been 
accomplished  suddezily,  by  a  violent  disruption  of  the  older  beds,  or 
tranquilly,  by  a  long-continued  action  of  more  moderate  forces, 
cannot  be  considered  as  well  shown ;  but,  at  all  events,  these  beds 
mark  a  break  in  the  Alpine  deposits,  for  they  do  not  pass  into  the 
inferior  rocks. 

This  partial  destruction  of  the  older  Alpine  rocks,  however  produced, 
was  destined,  at  least  in  a  great  measure,  to  cease ;  and  an  enormous 
mass  of  calcareous  matter  was  deposited,  necessarily  resting  upon  the 
various  rocks  that  constituted  the  ground  on  which  the  calcareous 
matter  was  thrown  down ;  so  that  it  sometimes  directly  reposes  on 
one,  and  sometimes  on  another,  of  the  various  older  strata  above 
noticed.  This  mass,  frequently  termed  the  Calcareous  Alps,  because 
limestone  greatly  prevuls  in  the  mountains  which  compose  it,  is 
intermixed  with  argillaoeous  schists  and  sandstones,  both  of  which 
vary  considerably  in  their  relative  proportions  to  the  limestone  in 
different  parts  of  the  chain. 
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In  certain  Bchists,  sandstones,  and  limestonea,  which  constitute  the 
inferior  beds  of  the  calcareous  mass,  there  is  a  somewhat  unusual 
mixture  of  oiganic  remains,  particularl  j  in  the  Western  Alps.  At  the 
Col-du-Chardonnet  (Hautes-Alpes),  PetitrCoeur  near  Moutiers  in  the 
Tarentaiae,  Puy-Ricard  near  Brian^on,  the  Buet,  the  Col-de-Balme,  and 
other  places,  a  Tariety  of  vegetable  remains,  many  of  which  are  also 
detected  in  the  coal-measures  of  Europe  and  North  America,  are 
associated  with  belemnites,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  are  discovered  in 
beds  both  above  and  beneath  those  containing  the  vegetables.  Now, 
according  to  our  present  knowledge  of  other  parts  of  Europe,  the 
organic  remains  named  belemnites  are  found  only  in  two  great  groups 
of  rocks,  namely,  the  cretaceous  and  the  oolitic.  It  has  been  considered 
that,  in  the  cases  here  enumerated,  the  series  of  beds  containing  this 
curious  mixture  of  ezuvise  should  be  referred  to  the  oolitic  group,  as 
its  prolongation,  more  particularly  in  the  direction  of  Digne  and 
Sisteron  (Basses- Alpes),  is  stated  to  contain  the  abundant  remains  of 
shells  which  are  commonly  detected  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  oolitic 
group,  named  the  lias.  Considerablo  masses  of  granular  limestone  and 
micaceous  quartz  rock  sometimes  occur  in  the  lower  part  of  this 
system. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  divisions  in  the 
calcareous  deposits  of  the  Alps,  which  should  correspond  with  the 
subdivisions  formed  in  the  oolitic  and  cretaceous  groups  of  Western 
Europe;  but  such  attempts  cannot  be  considered  as  having  been 
successful.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  great  oolitic  and 
cretaceous  groups  constitute  a  lai^  portion  of  the  mass ;  but  the 
exact  line  of  separation  between  these  groups,  as  they  exist  in  the  Alps, 
is  far  from  clear,  though  as  great  accumulations  of  strata  they  may 
bo  readily  distinguished.  Wnen  the  mineralogical  structure  of  rocks 
was  considered  by  some  a  safe  guide  in  geological  investigations,  the 
whole  of  the  mass  here  noticed  was  referred  to  what  was  termed  the 
transition  series,  as  this  series  was  supposed  to  form  a  transition  or 
passage  between  the  so-called  primary  and  secondary  rocks. 

It  becomes  a  point  of  no  small  interest  to  ascertain  the  reason  why 
the  same  series  of  rocks  which,  even  so  near  as  the  Jura,  is  principally 
light-coloured  and  often  loosely  aggregated,  should  in  the  Alps  be 
dark-coloured  and  very  compact.  On  ^e  Montagne-des-Fis,  and  other 
parts  of  a  system  of  mountains  which  ranges  up  to  the  Buet  (Savoy), 
hard,  dark,  and  calcareous  rocks  represent  certain  beds  of  England  and 
northern  France  associated  with  the  chalk,  and  probably  are  also 
equivalent  to  a  part  of  the  white  chalk  itsell  This  is  proved  both  by 
the  geological  position  of  the  beds  in  question,  and  by  the  very  close 
resemblance  of  the  oi^ganic  remains  detected  in  each.  This  difference 
in  the  mineralogical  structure  of  contemporaneous  rocks  may  be  due 
cither  to  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  original  deposit,  to  the  mode 
in  which  it  was  effected,  or  to  alterations  produced  after  deposition. 
Probably  much  may  be  ascribed  to  the  first  two;  indeed  such  is 
evidently  the  case  :  but  admitting  this,  we  can  scarcely  consider  that 
these  rocks  should  not  have  suffered  some  change  from  the  action  of 
the  great  disturbing  forces  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  and 
which  have  often  contorted  them  in  such  a  remarkable  manner. 

In  many  parts  of  this  calcareous  system,  dolomite  (a  compound  of 
carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  more  or  less  crystalline) 
constitutes  masses  of  considerable  extent  and  thickness ;  the  stratifi- 
cation often  becoming  indistinct,  and  even  lost,  when  the  rock 
becomes  highly  crystalline.  In  many  cases,  this  rock  seems  the  result 
of  original  deposition,  while  in  others  it  has  the  appearance  of  an 
altered  substance.  These  dolomites  are  by  no  means  constant  to  a 
particular  part  of  the  great  calcareous  series ;  sometimes  they  are 
associated  with  the  upper,  sometimes  with  the  lower  part,  and  conse- 
quently occupy  pandlels  equivalent  to  the  oolitic  and  cretaceous 
groups,  if  not  to  the  group  beneath  these.  Gypsum  frequently 
accompanies  them ;  indeed,  the  association  of  gypsiun  and  dolomite 
is  common.  In  the  Tyrol  and  the  Maritime  Alps  the  two  are  so 
intimately  mixed,  that  crystals  of  dolomite  have  been  found  dissemi- 
nated through  gj'psum.  The  salt  of  Hallstodt,  Hall,  Hallein,  and 
Ischl,  is  subordinate  te  the  lower  part  of  the  Calcareous  Alps,  and  is 
consequently  on  a  parallel  with  some  part  of  the  oolitic  series  of 
Western  Europe. 

To  present  even  a  sketch  of  the  organic  contente  of  the  great  Alpine 
calcareous  series  would  far  exceed  our  limite ;  but  we  may  remark 
that  a  particular  genus  of  fossil  shells,  named  nummulites,  once  con- 
sidered as  characteristic  of  those  stratified  rocks  which  have  been 
formed  since  the  chalk,  descend  inte  the  equivalents  of  the  chalk,  and 
probably  still  deeper  in  the  series.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  a 
fossil  sea-weed,  named  fucoideSf  abounds  so  much  in  a  particular 
sandstene,  that  it  has  received  the  name  of  fucoid  sandstene.  It  is 
associated  with  the  Alpine  cretaceous  rocks,  and  probably  also  with 
others  immediately  beneath,  and  equivalent  to  the  upper  portion  of 
the  oolitic  group.  This  rock  is  more  particularly  observable  in  the 
Eastern  Alps. 

Above  the  great  calcareous  mass  of  the  Alps,  a  series  of  beds  has 
been  discovered,  consisting  principally  of  micaceous  sandstones  and 
blue  marls ;  the  latter  alternate  with  limestones  and  calcareous  grits ; 
and  the  whole  possess  much  interest  from  the  nature  of  the  inferences 
which  have  been  deduced  from  them.  The  strata  in  question  are  well 
seen  in  the  valley  of  Qossau,  amid  the  Alps,  south-east  from  Salzbuig, 
and  have  hence  received  the  name  of  Gossau  beds.    There  has  been 


much  discussion  among  geological  writers,  whether  these  deposite 
should  be  referred  to  the  chalk  series,  or  to  the  supracretaoeous  or 
tertiary  rocks  above  it.  The  point  of  difference  is,  therefore,  simply, 
whether  the  Gk>s8au  beds  should  be  considered  as  the  upper  part  of 
one  series  of  deposits,  or  the  lower  part  of  another  resting  imme- 
diately upon  it  f  Less  difficulty  would  probably  have  attended  the 
consideration  of  this  question,  if,  during  the  progress  of  geolc^ical 
discoveries,  it  had  not  happened  that  a  break  was  observed  between 
the  chalk  and  rocks  above  it,  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  European 
area,  at  the  time  that  the  chalk  was  termed  the  highest  part  of  the 
so-called  secondaiy  rocka.  The  then  newly-discovered  rocks  were 
termed  tertiary,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  beneath  ;  and  it  was 
assumed  that  Uie  observed  break  was  constant  to  rocks  generally, 
though  upon  what  solid  ground,  or  even  plausible  hypothesis,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive.  In  the  valley  of  Gossau  itself,  the  beds  under 
consideration  are  steted  to  rest  unconformably  on  the  older  rocks 
beneath, — ^that  is,  the  older  rocks  have  suffered  disturbance  before 
these  beds  were  deposited. 

From  the  catalogue  of  the  oi^ganic  remains  found  in  the  Gossau  and 
other  equivalent  beds  in  the  Alps,  by  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Sir  R. 
Murchison,  it  appears  that  out  of  89  species  enumerated,  20  are  con- 
sidered to  resemble  certain  of  the  organic  remains  discovered  in  the 
supracretaceous  or  tertiary  rocks,  while  6  are  referred  to  other  exuvin 
detected  in  the  cretaceous  series.  Assuming  these  determinations  to 
be  correct,  we  have  evidence  that  when  the  Gossau  and  other  Alpine 
beds  of  the  same  date  were  formed,  there  was  a  mixture,  in  the 
proportions  above  noticed,  of  creatures  previously  considered  to  have 
existed  unmixed,  the  one  set  living 'only  during  the  deposit  of  the 
chalk  series,  the  other  during  that  of  the  beds  resting  upon  it.  It 
hence  follows  that  there  is  at  least  a  isoological  passage  between  the 
supposed  great  classes  of  secondary  and  tertiary  rocks.  In  the 
Pjnrenees,  there  are  also  beds  considered  to  exhibit  evidence  of  tiie 
same  fact ;  and  at  Maestricht,  the  well-known  strate  there,  so  exten- 
sively and  curiously  quarried,  are  stated  to  contein  oiganic  remains 
leading  to  the  same  conclusions,  which  are  strengthened  by  facte 
observable  at  the  contact  of  the  chalk  with  superior  beds  in  Normandy 
and  elsewhere. 

Next,  in  the  order  of  superposition,  we  find  strate  of  great  collective 
thickness,  known  tmder  the  name  of  Nagelfluh  and  Molasse,  the  former 
being  conglomerates  and  the  latter  sandstones.  The  various  beds  are 
entirely  composed  of  frugmento  of  Alpine  rock,  ground  down  by  attrition, 
and  varying  in  size  from  a  man's  hc«d  to  sand.  This  variation  in  size 
shows  that  the  waters,  which  have  transported  the  fragmente  into  their 
present  relative  situations,  must  have  poasesBed  different  degrees  of 
velocity,  and  that  this  velocity  must  often  have  been  considerable,  as 
the  fr-agmente  moved  are  lai^  Beds  t>f  lignites  are  here  and  there 
interstratified  with  the  molasse  and  nagelfluh,  and  are  worked  in 
various  places  for  economical  purposea  In  them,  or  in  the  strate 
associated  with  them,  the  remains  of  the  mastodon,  rhinoceros, 
palaeotherium,  and  anthracotherium  have  been  detected.  The  lignites 
of  the  canton  of  Ziirich  have  furnished  a  large  proportion  of  these  exuvise. 
Whether  we  regard  this  great  accumulation  of  Alpine  detritus  as  result- 
ing from  a  series  of  minor  catastrophes,  or  from  the  continued  action 
of  such  causes  only  as  now  bear  down  detritus  from  the  Alps,  we  still 
seem  to  require  a  great  length  of  time  for  its  production.  It  is  clear, 
frovQ.  the  oi^ganio  remains  detected  in  it,  that  at  least  a  large  portion 
of  the  mass  must  have  been  deposited  after  great  mammiferous  animals 
were  called  into  existence,  as  it  reste  upon  those  beds  in  which  their 
exuvlffi  are  found.  Judging  also  from  the  character  of  the  oi^anic 
remains,  some  of  the  strate  were  formed  in  fresh  waters,  while  others 
were  accumulated  beneath  those  of  a  sea. 

Such  are  the  stratified  rocks  which  compose  the  mass  of  the  Alps. 
It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  crystalline  rocks  occupy  the 
central  part  of  the  chain,  though  they  do  not  extend  continuously 
through  itb  In  the  Eastern  Alps,  beds  that  have  been  referred  to  the 
grauwacke  series  repose  on  eacn  side,  becoming  of  less  importance  and 
gradually  disappearing  to  the  westward  Flanking  these  last,  and  the 
crystalline  rocks  of  the  central  axis,  when  the  othera  are  not  present, 
are  bands  of  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  for  the  most  part  red.  These 
beds  are  not  continuous,  at  least  on  the  surface,  so  that  the  great  lime- 
stone zones,  constituting  the  two  great  ranges  of  the  Calcareous  Alps, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  central  cham,  are  not  always  separated  by  them 
from  the  inferior  rocks.  These  two  limestone  zones  are  remarkable 
for  the  enormous  flexures  and  contortions  with  which  they  abound, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  having  been  doubled  back  from  the  central 
range  in  consequence  of  the  latter  having  been  upheaved  through  them. 
Indeed  one  is  sometimes  tempted  to  believe  that,  if  they  could  be 
pulled  out  like  crumpled  sheets,  and  the  central  axis  lowered,  the 
two  zones  would  often  approach  somewhat  closely  to  each  other. 
The  Gossau  beds  are  probably  far  from  being  known  in  all  their 
extent.  While  they  are  here  and  there  found  to  intervene  between 
the  Calcareous  Alps  and  the  conglomerate  and  sandstone,  constituting 
the  lower  and  external  ranges,  as  well  as  the  high  ooimtry  bordering 
them,  they  also  extend  in  among  the  High  Alps,  as  at  Gossau  itself 
filling  up  pre-existing  cavities  and  valleys.  The  conglomerate  and 
sandstone,  skirting  all,  are  evidently  derived  from  causes  acting  frt>m 
the  central  ranges  outwards.  The  mountains  composed  of  these  beds, 
though  low  when  compared  with  the  central  Alps,  are  still  lof^.    The 
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well-known  Righi,  which  from  its  base  to  its  summit  is  formed  of  them, 
rises  6182  feet  above  the  sea.  This  mountain  is  remarkable  for  exhibiting 
the  conglomerates  and  sandstones  thrown  over  in  such  a  way  that  they 
appear  to  dip  or  plunge  beneath  the  northern  zone  of  limestone,  while 
they  are  in  fact  more  recent.  Although  iheae  yarious  stratified  rocks 
may  thus  be  described  as  forming  zones  parallel  to  the  central  axis, 
patches  of  them  are  often  thrust  up,  or  rolled  over,  out  of*  their  general 
lines  of  bearing,  in  consequence  of  the  various  disturbances  to  which 
these  mountains  have  been  subjected. 

The  granite  of  the  Alps — at  least  that  compound  of  the  usual 
minerals  not  occurring  interstratified  with  the  gneiss  and  mica-slate, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  often  cutting  through  them — is  by  no  means  that 
very  common  rock  once  supposed.  At  Baveno,  and  other  places  near 
the  iakra  Maggiore,  Lugano,  and  Orta,  there  ai'e  considerable  masses 
of  granite ;  and  the  quartziferous  porphyries  of  the  same  district  are 
probably  of  the  same  date.  Qranite  veins  traversing  gneiss  and  mica- 
slate  cfux  be  well  seen,  among  other  places^  in  the  Yallde-de-yallorsine, 
in  the  district  of  Mont-Blanc.  The  granite  of  these  veins  sometimes 
passes  into  porphyry,  and  whera  it  cuts  through  the  gneiss,  it  renders 
the  latter  more  granitoidaL  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  mass 
of  granite,  thus  partly  visible,  has  much  influenced  the  direction  of  the 
stratified  rocks  in  the  same  district.  In  the  YaUorsine  conglomerate, 
no  fragments  of  this  granite  have  been  found,  though  it  abounds  with 
those  of  the  other  rocks  now  in  contact  with  it;  whence  it  has 
been  suspected  that  the  granite  was  thrown  up  after  the  formation 
of  the  conglomerate,  and  consequently,  if  we  admit  the  date  of  the 
conglomerate  to  have  been  correctly  determined,  the  granite  is  not 
older  than  the  red-sandstone  series. 

Qranite  rests  upon  limestone  at  the  Montagues  de  VOisans,  in  the 
French  Alps.  The  granite  is  described  as  cutting  through  the  calca- 
reous beds,  rising  like  a  wall,  and  lapping  over  tiliem.  At  Predazzo 
gianitio  rooks  rest  on  beds  of  the  Alpine  limestones,  and  dolomite 
plunges  beneath  the  granite  at  an  angle  of  50"  or  60^  In  the  Swiss 
Alps,  gneiss  reposes  on  beds  of  the  great  northern  calcaroous  zone,  at 
the  Botzberg»  &o. ;  and  the  celebrated  Jungfrau  is  formed  of  an  inter- 
mixture of  gneiss  and  Alpine  limestone,  though,  as  masses,  the  former 
constitutes  the  southern  side  of  this  mountain,  the  latter  the  northern 
flank.  In  both  these  cases,  and  in  others  observable  in  the  same 
district,  the  present  appearances  may  be  due  to  the  disturbance  of 
the  whole  mass,  amoimting  sometimes  to  a  oomplete  overthrow. 

A  very  extensive  district  in  the  Tyrol,  beiween  Botzen  and  Trent, 
more  particularly  to  the  left  of  the  Adige,  is  occupied  by  porphyry, 
which  has  greatly  disturbed  the  stratified  rocks  of  the  district.  The 
dolomite  of  the  Tyrol  is  supposed  to  be  a  rock  altered  by  its  contact 
with  the  igneous  matter  which  has  broken  in  upon  iib.  Another  district, 
the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Lugano,  particularly  Monte-San-Salvadore, 
afifords  an  instance  of  the  limestone  of  the  mountain  becoming  dolomitic 
in  its  approach  to  the  augitic  porphyry  of  Melide. 

Among  the  other  igneous  rocks  of  the  Alps,  we  may  notice  those  in 
the  y  all^e-de-Fassa,  where  they  are  singularly  mixed  with  dolonutes  and 
limestones,  and  have  supplied  a  great  variety  of  minerals.  Respecting 
the  Alpine  serpentine  and  diallage  rock,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  in  the 
absence  of  good  data,  whether  they  should,  like  the  mass  of  that  in 
the  Apennines,  be  considered  of  igneous  origin,  shot  up  among  the 
stratified  rocks,  or  as  having  been  originally  produced  among  the 
system  of  gneiss,  micarslate,  and  others  of  that  character.  These 
rocks  are  found  in  the  largest  masses  at  the  Monte-Rosa,  Mont-Cervin, 
Ac  At  the  Passo-d'Olent,  on  the  southern  flank  of  the  former,  the 
mass  composed  of  them  is  more  than  two  leagues  in  extenl 

Scattered  on  either  side,  of  the  Alps,  and  down  the  principal 
valleys,  we  find  huge  blocks  of  rock  evidently  detached  from  the 
great  central  range,  and  frequently  accumulated  in  considerable 
numbers.  These  erratic  blocks,  as  they  have  been  termed,  have  long 
engaged  the  attention  of  geologists,  and  it  has  been  found  that  by 
tracing  them  up  the  principal  vidleys  which  they  either  face  or  occur 
in,  the  parent  rocks  from  which  they  have  been  detached  will  be 
detected.  Numbers  of  them  are  found  on  the  flanks  of  the  Jura 
facing  the  Alps.  The  size  of  the  blocks  varies  materially  :  there  is 
one,  among  others,  on  the  Yigneule,  near  Bienne,  which  is  12  feet 
high,  30  feet  long  in  one  direction,  2i  in  another,  and  18  in  a  third. 
The  blocks  detadied  from  the  heights  of  the  Mont-Blanc  district,  and 
borne  down  the  valley  of  the  Arve,  are  found  upon  the  Saleve  (near 
Geneva),  to  the  height  of  2760  feet.  Numbers  of  erratic  blocks  are 
accumulated  upon  the  shores  and  the  hills  round  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 
One  of  large  size,  now  known  as  the  Pierre  h  Niton  (once  as  Ara 
Neptuni,  being  dedicated  to  Neptune),  occurs  in  the  lake  near  Geneva. 
The  Pierre  k  Martin,  on  the  hill  of  Boisi,  is  22  feet  high,  18  feet  wide, 
and  26  feet  long.  The  erratic  blocks  are  also  abundant  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Alpa  They  cover  by  thousands  the  northern  face  of  the 
Monte-San-Primo,  a  mountain  facing  the  High  Alps  on  the  Lago-di- 
Como,  where  it  branches  off  into  the  minor  lake  and  the  Lake  of 
Leoco..  Behind  that  mountain  also,  they  are  abundant.  They  are 
observed  curiously  perohed  upon  the  flank  of  the  Monte-San-Maurizio 
above  Como.  Many  theories  have  beeh  framed  to  account  for  the 
present  situation  of  these  blocks.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that 
Siey  were  water-borne,  and  that  subsequently  to  their  deposition  the 
sites  on  which  they  are  found  were  upheaved.  The  general  opinion 
in  recent  times  seems  to  be  that  they  have  been  deposited  by  glaciers, 


or,  according  to  the  theories  of  Agaasiz  and  Forbes,  by  one  great  sheet 
of  ice  extending  from  the  Alps  to  the  Jura ;  but  Murchison  believes 
that  the  "  great  granitic  blocks  of  Mont-Blanc  were  translated  to  the 
Jura  when  the  intermediate  country  was  imder  water," — a  view  which 
nearly  coincides  with  that  of  Lyell  and  Darwin. 

In  all  discussions  on  this  subject  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
the  present  glaciers  are  covered  by  huge  blocks  which  fall  from  the 
heights  upon  them,  and  that  if  these  glaciers  were  carried  down 
through  the  valleys  open  to  them,  the  blocks  might  become  scattered 
as  we  now  find  them. 

We  conclude  this  examination  of  the  geology  of  the  Alps,  with  a 
summary  of  the  views  of  the  most  eminent  geologists,  Lyell  and 
others,  who  have  recently  published  their  impressions  on  the  subject. 

Polished  surfaces,  domes,  striae,  caldrons,  and  perched  rocks  are 
observed  in  the  Alps  at  great  heights  above  the  present  glaciers,  and 
far  below  their  actual  extremities ;  also  in  the  great  valley  of  Switzer- 
land, 60  miles  broad ;  and  almost  everywhere  on  the  Jura,  a  chain 
which  lies  to  the  north  of  this  valley,  and  which  everywhere  shows 
marks  of  former  glaciers  though  it  has  none  now. 

In  the  Eastern  Alps  altered  primary  fossiliferous  strata  as  well  as 
the  oldest  secondaiy  formations  occur ;  but  in  the  Central  Alps  these 
disappear  (probably  from  having  been  converted  into  ciystalline 
schist),  and  the  cretaceous,  oolitic,  liassic,  and  at  some  points  even 
the  eocene  strata,  graduate  insensibly  into  the  metamorphic  rocks, 
namely,  granular  limestone,  talc-schist,  talcose-gneiss,  mica-schist,  &c. 

The  changes  were  wrought  at  very  diflerent  times,  plutonic  action 
continuing  evidently  down  to  a  late  period  even  after  the  deposit  of 
the  older  eocene  formation. 

Dense  masses  of  secondary  and  even  tertiary  strata  occur  in 
various  parts  of  the  Alps,  which  have  assumed  the  semi-cryatalline 
texture  called  transition.  Granite  and  other  plutonic  rocks  appear 
rarely  at  the  surface ;  but  in  some  parts^  as  in  YaUorsine  (alludcNi  to 
above),  granite  and  granitic  veins  are  observable  piercing  througn 
talcose^eiss,  which  pa^es  insensibly  upwards  into  secondary  strata. 
Signs  OT  the  intense  development  of  plutonic  action  preaent  themselves 
in  various  parts  of  the  Alps,  and  stupendous  monuments  of  mechanical 
violence  exist,  by  which  strata  thousands  of  feet  in  dimensions  have 
been  bent,  folded,  and  overturned. 

These  views  are  shared  more  or  less  by  Messrs.  De  Beaumont,  Studer, 
Necker,  Boun^,  and  Murchison.  Messrs.  Studer  and  Hugi  conceive  that 
they  have  established  the  fact  of  "  complete  alternations  on  a  laz^ 
scale  of  secondary  strata  containing  fossils  with  gneiss  and  other  rocks 
of  a  perfectly  metamorphic  structure."  In  the  Roththal  a  mass  of 
gneiss,  1000  feet  thick  and  16,000  feet  long,  lies  between  strata  con- 
taining oolitic  fossils,  probably  by  great  solid  wedges  of  intrusive 
gneiss  being  forced  in  laterally  between  unconformable  strata.  On 
tiie  Sattcl  at  the  base  of  the  GeshiUihom  above  Enzen,  intercalations 
of  gneiss  between  fossiliferous  strata  are  ascribed  to  mechanical 
derangement. 

AnimaU  of  the  Alps. — The  rich  pastures  with  which  the  Alps 
abound  are  frequented  from  May  to  October  by  countless  numbere  of 
milk-cows,  sheep,  and  goats,  dnven  up  hither  from  the  low-lands  on 
either  side  of  the  great  chain.  The  shepherds  reside  in  a  rude  log -hut 
made  of  the  trunks  of  pines,  and  containing  little  else  than  the  milk- 
vessels  and  the  utensils  necessary  for  making  butter  and  cheese. 
These  chalets  are  in  parts  exceedingly  numerous.  In  some  of  the 
Alpine  pastures  hay  is  made  and  stored  till  the  winter,  when  it  is 
conveyed  down  to  the  valleys  on  sledged.  Other  particulars  of  this 
annual  nomadic  emigration  will  be  found  under  the  heads  of  Alpes, 
Basses  ;  Alpes,  Hautes  ;  Jura  (Department) ;  and  Switzerland. 

The  ibex  and  white  hare  are  found  on  the  highest  part  of  the  Alps, 
and  the  chamois  descends  at  times  as  low  as  the  wooded  region,  but 
never  into  the  plains.  In  the  wooded  region  are  bears,  marmots,  and 
moles ;  lower  down,  wolves,  foxes,  lynxes,  and  wild  cats  are  imincrous, 
and  keep  the  vigilance  of  the  shepherd  and  neatherd  in  constant 
exercise. 

Among  the  winged  animals  are  eagles,  the  lammergeyer,  or  great 
vulture  of  the  Alps,  and  other  birds  of  prey.  Just  below  the  line  of 
perpetual  congelation  great  flocks  of  white  partridges  shelter  them- 
selves among  the  tufts  of  the  dwarf  willow.  Bustards  abound  in  the 
pine  forests,  and  various  kinds  of  partridges,  quails,  and  other  common 
birds  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  Alps.  The  lakes  of  the  Alps  are  the 
haunts  of  numerous  grebes  and  palmipedes ;  they  in  general  contain 
excellent  trout,  but  in  a  few  no  fish  is  foimd,  the  temperature  being 
so  cold  as  to  extinguish  the  source  of  life.  The  insect  tribes  exist  in 
great  variety  as  far  as  vegetation  extends,  and  some  of  the  winged 
varieties  ascend  even  into  the  region  of  perpetual  congelation,  where 
they  have  been  found  under  shelves  of  rock  that  are  always  covered 
with  snow. 

Vegetation  of  the  Alps.— The  vegetation  of  the  Alps  difitjrs  in  many 
respects  from  that  of  the  plains  beneath.  Every  traveller  who  has 
crossed  into  Italy  knows  that  the  beauty  of  the  meadows  and  of  the 
rich  turf  increases  as  he  ascends  the  mountains  ;  and  gardeners  have  a 
whole  class  of  Alpine  plants.  Some  idea  of  the  nature  of  Alpine 
vegetation  has  already  been  given  under  the  head  of  JEtsa.  We  shall 
in  this  place  make  a  few  general  observations  upon  the  subject. 

As  we  quit  the  base  of  the  Alps  and  rise  into  the  higher  regions^ 
we  find  the  temperature  gradually  diminish,  and  this  phenomenon  is 
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accompanied  by  the  dlBappearance  of  cerfcain  trees,  the  absence  of 
which,  as  producing  a  striking  effect  upon  the  scenery,  is  one  of  the 
first  circumstances'*  that  is  usually  noticed.  At  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
for  instance,  are  rich  vineyards,  and  wine  is  one  of  the  staple  products 
of  the  country ;  the  forests  consist  of  most  of  the  conunon  European 
trees,  especially  of  sweet  chestnuts,  oaks,  birches,  spruce  firs,  and  many 
sorts  of  pines,  while  the  usual  proportion  of  bushes  is  scattered  among 
them.  But  at  the  low  elevation  of  1950  feet,  the  vine  is  no  longer 
capable  of  existing;  at  1000  feet  higher  sweet  chestnuts  disappear; 
1000  feet  farther,  and  the  oak  is  unable  to  maintain  itself;  at  the 
elevation  of  4680  feet,  less  than  one-third  of  the  height  of  Mont-Blanc, 
the  birch  as  well  as  almost  every  other  deciduous  tree  ceases ;  the 
spruce-fir  alone  exists  at  the  height  of  5900  feet,  after  which  the 
growth  of 'all  trees  is  arrested,  not  by  perpetual  snow,  which  does  not 
occur  for  more  than  3000  feet  higher,  but  by  the  peculiar  state  of  the 
soil  and  air.  At  the  line  where  the  spruce-fir  disappears,  the  moun- 
tains are  ornamented  by  the  Rhododendron  ferraginewthy  which  covers 
immense  tracts  like  oiu:  English  heath  and  furze ;  but  even  this  haidy 
mountaineer  cannot  ascend  beyond  7800  feet  The  herbaceous  willow 
creeps  two  or  three  hundred  feet  higher,  accompanied  by  little  except 
a  few  saxifrages  and  gentians  and  grasses,  which  struggle  up  to  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow,  on  whose  border  lichens  and  mosses  and  the 
most  stunted  and  imperfect  forms  of  vegetation  alone  exist. 

Changes  of  a  less  striking  but  not  less  important  kind  simultaneously 
occur  in  the  herbage  of  the  Alps ;  their  limits  are,  however,  far  from 
being  so  well  defined  as  those  of  the  trees,  neither  have  they  in  the 
same  d^ree  occupied  the  attention  of  botanists.  The  middle  region 
of  vegetation  on  the  sides  of  the  Alps  is  that  which  is  richest  in  the 
peculiar  flora  of  such  regions ;  it  is  here  that  the  numerous  species  of 
pedicularis,  the  gentians  with  their  vivid  blue,  the  white  or  purple 
saxifrages,  with  the  gay-flowering  euphrasies,  and  the  Alpine  com- 
positas  find  their  principal  station ;  what  lowland  forms  are  there 
associated  with  them  gradually  cease  to  grow  as  the  snow  is  ap- 
proached, till  at  last  the  region  is  occupied  by  strictly  mountain 
plants  alone. 

The  causes  of  this  difference  between  the  vegetation  of  the  foot  and 
of  the  summit  of  the  Alps  is  doubtless  owing  to  several  circumstances 
combined.  By  many  writers  diminished  atmospheric  pressure  has 
been  thought  a  principal  cause  of  the  effects  we  have  described  ;  that  it 
is  a  powerful  concurring  cause  is  highly  probable,  but,  unconnectect 
with  others  equally  important,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  it  can 
produce  any  very  great  effect;  for  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
understand  it  to  act  is,  firstly,  to  augpoaent  evaporation,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rarity  of  the  air,  and,  secondly,  to  diminish  the  supply 
of  oxygen. 

Temperature  is  doubtless  here,  as  in  everything  else,  second  to 
nothing  in  its  influence.  At  the  foot  of  Mont-Blanc,  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  year  is  53°  Fahr. ;  at  the  height  of  6695  feet  it  is 
32'' ;  and  between  these  points,  as  well  as  beyond  the  latter,  the 
temi>erature  of  the  year  is  in  due  proportion.  By  this  plants  are 
essentially  affected;  and  the  vine  and  chestnut,  for  instance,  are 
probably  stopped  by  it  alone. 

Light,  again,  is  a  third  agent,  to  which  the  peculiar  nature  of  Alpine 
vegetation  is  due ;  for  it  is  under  the  action  of  light  that  plants  feed 
(that  is,  decompose  their  C{u*bonic  acid),  and  the  quantity  of  food  they 
are  able  to  digest  is  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  light  to  which 
they  are  exposed.  Constant  darkness  during  the  state  of  rest  is  a 
condition  to  which  Alpine  plants  are  periodically  subject :  buried  in 
snow  they  remain  cut  off  from  every  ray  of  light  during  the  whole 
of  the  winter*  and  it  is  only  when  the  snow  melts,  and  the  spring  has 
really  commenced,  that  they  again  emeige  into  day.^  Now  fight, 
among  other  things,  is  the  great  stimulator  of  the  vital  actions  of 
plants :  if  applied  when  they  are  able  to  execute  their  functions,  it  is 
of  the  most  essential  service  to  them ;  but  if  its  influence  is  exercised 
only  at  intervals  and  at  unfit  seasons,  plants  are  alternately  stimulated 
and  checked  till  their  very  excitabihty  is  itself  destroyed,  and  thus 
they  perish ;  or  they  are  excited  prematurely  into  growth,  and  are  cut 
off  by  succeeding  cold.  Plants  of  the  plains  accustomed  always  to  a 
certain  amount  of  light  are  not  vexy  excitable,  and  therefore  do  not 
suffer  from  constant  exposure  to  the  weak  light  of  winter ;  but  those 
of  the  mountains,  never  feeling  a  ray  of  the  sun  during  tJbie  whole  of 
their  long  winter,  are  excitable  in  the  highest  degree. 

Humidity  of  the  soil,  gentle,  but  perpetual,  never  stagnant,  but  in  a 
constant  state  of  renewal  by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  is  the  fourth 
circumstance  that  may  be  supposed  to  cause  \he  peculiar  appearance 
of  the  flora  of  the  Alps.  Under  such  circumstances  no  drought  can 
be  known,  and  a  flood  sweeps  only  over  the  surface,  leaving  nothing 
but  its  nutriment  behind.    [Sec  Sufplbmbnt.] 

ALPUJARRAS.    [Andalucia.] 

ALRESFORD,  Hampshire,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  New  Alresford  and  hundred  of  Alton,  is 
situated  on  the  river  Itchin,  in  61'  6'  N.  lat,  1**  10'  W.  long,  64  miles 
E.  by  N.  from  Winchester,  and  674  miles  W.S.W.  from  London  :  the 
population  in  1851  was  1618.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  arch- 
deaconry and  diocese  of  Winchester.  Alresford  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  18  parishes,  with  an  area  of  39,761  acres,  and  a  population, 
in  1 851,  of  7418.  The  town  was  formerly  of  greater  importance  than 
at  present,  and  sent  a  representative  to  Parliament.    It  probably  owed 


its  prosperity  to  the  circumstance  of  the  river  having  been  rendered 
navigable  by  a  head  or  pond  of  200  acres,  formed  by  Godfrey  de  Lacy, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  early  in  the  18th  century.  At  present  the 
navigation  does  not  extend  above  Winchester,  and  is  there  confined 
to  a  few  barges.  The  town  haa  no  manufactures.  The  church  is  a 
plain  structure  :  the  Independents  have  a  place  of  worahip.  At 
Titchboume,  about  2  miles  S.S.  W.  from  the  town,  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapeL  Peron's  Free  grammar-school,  founded  in  1698,  had  56 
scholars  in  1851.  Thcrvare  National  schools  and  a  savings'  bank. 
The  market,  on  Thursday,  is  chiefly  for  com.  During  the  summer  of 
1833  a  large  quantity  of  English  silver  coins,  of  the  reign  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  were  found  in  a  leaden  box  in  a  field  a  sliort  distance 
from  this  town.  About  7000  of  these  coins  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum.     ( GommvmcaJiion  from  A  Ireaford.) 

ALSACE,  a  former  province  of  France,  which  now  forms  the 
departments  of  Haut-Rhin  and  Bas-Rhin,  was  bounded  E.  by  the 
Rhine,  W.  by  the  Vosges  Mountains,  which  separated  it  from  Lorraine, 
N.  by  the  Palatinate,  and  S.  by  Switzerland.  It  is  a  pretty  country, 
fertile,  and  well  cultivated,  sloping  eastward  from  the  crest  of  the 
Vosges  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  mountain-slopes  are 
covered  with  fine  forests ;  the  plain,  which  is  diversified  by  hills,  is 
watered  by  various  feeders  6f-the  Rhine;  but  none  of  these  attain 
any  considerable  size  except  the  HI,  which  has  a  course  of  about 
80  miles. 

.  Alsace  is  a  fruitful  country.  Com,  wine,  flax,  tobacco,  and  madder 
are  produced.  The  forests  in  the  Vosges  produce  firs  in  abundance, 
with  beech,  oak,  and  hornbeam.  The  mountains  on  the  side  of 
Switzerland  are  lower  and  well  wooded.  The  horses  are  suited  for 
cavalry  and  posting. 

The  wealth  of  the  country  chiefly  ftrisee  from  its  mines  and 
manufactures.  It  yields  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  coal ;  and  near 
Soultz-sous-Fordts,  in  the  northern  part,  is  an  important  salt-spring, 
from  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  salt  is  obtained.  Scltz,  another 
town  in  Alsace,  exports  many  thousand  casks  of  mineral-waters  to 
Paris  and  elsewhere.  The  staple  manufacture  is  cotton ;  linen  and 
woollen  goods  are  also  extensively  made ;  and  the  mineral  riches  of 
the  district  have  made  it  the  seat  of  a  considerable  manufacture  of 
swords,  fire-arms,  and  other  hardwares. 

The  province  is  traversed  by  the  Paris-Strasbourg  railway,  and  by 
the  Strasbourg-B&le  railway,  which  passes  through  Miihlhausen 
(whence  a  branch  runs  to  Thunn).  At  BMe  these  French  railroads 
are  connected  with  the  line  that  runs  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine. 

The  inhabitants  are  distinguished  by  their  adherence  to  a  peculiar 
dress,  and  to  old  customs  and  manners.  The  chief  towns  are  Stius- 
bourg,  Colmar,  Miihlhausen,  and  Schelestadt. 

The  province  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Alsace.  Upper 
Alsace  oompiised  the  Landgraviate  of  Upper  AUace,  chief  town 
Colmar ;  the  Suntgau  which  contained  the  towns  of  B^fort,  Miihl- 
hausen, and  Altkirch;  and  the  Principalities  of  Montbelliiu^  and 
Mandeure,  now  included  chiefly  in  the  department  of  Doubs.  Lower 
Alsace  comprised  the  Waagau,  the  chief  town  of  which  was  Weissem- 
bourg;  the  county  of  Lichtenberg,  to  the  west  of  the  Wasgau;  the 
Principality  of  Lutzelstein  in  the  north-west  of  the  department  of 
Bas-Rhin,  chief  town  Petite-Pierre ;  the  Bailiwick  of  Hagueneau,  of 
which  the  capital  was  Hagueneau ;  and  the  Landgraviate  of  Lower 
Alsace,  contaming  Strasbourg,  Hochfelden,  and  several  other  towns. 
[Rhin,  Bab  ;  Rhik,  Haut.] 

The  territory  called  Alsace  formed  part  of  Celtic  QauL  The 
Rauraci,  the  Tiibooci,  and  the  Nemetes  occupied  it  when  it  passed 
with  the  rest  of  Gaid  under  the  Roman  yoke.  The  Franks  seized  it 
imder  Clovis,  and  after  his  dismembered  territories  were  re-united 
imder  Charlemagne  it  was  included  in  the  empire  of  that  prince. 
From  940  till  1648  Alsace  was  subject  to  the  house  of  Austria.  By 
the  treaty  of  Munster  in  1648  a  considerable  part  of  it  was  ceded  to 
France,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  remainder  by  the  peace  of 
Ryswic^  in  1697.  The  territbries  of  Montbelliard  and  Miihlhausen 
hare  been  acquired  by  France  since  the  revolution  of  1789.  German 
is  the  common  language  of  the  country,  but  French  is  generally  under- 
stood and  is  spoken  in  the  towns  and  among  the  more  educated 
classes. 

ALSEN,  a  small  island  in  the  Baltic^  belonging  to  the  duchy  of 
Schleswig  and  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  It  lies  in  the  Little  Belt, 
and  is  separated  from  the  mainland  only  by  a  narrow  channel  It  is 
about  20  miles  long,  from  S  to  8  broad,  and  has  an  area  of  about 
125  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  22,500.  The  55th  parallel  of 
N.  lat.  and  10th  meridian  of  £.  long,  pass  through  the  island.  The 
soil  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  grain,  fruit,  rape-seed,  potatoes,  and 
flax,  some  of  which  form  articles  of  exportaition.  The  island  is  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  in  the  Baltic,  containing  some  fine  woods  and 
small  fresh-water  lakes  well  stocked  with  fish. 

Simderhorgt  the  chief  town,  is  on  the  aouth-west  cpaat  of  the  itdand, 
situated  on  tJie  slope  of  a  hill,  and  is  a  place  of  some  antiquity.  It 
has  one  of  the  best  ports  in  Denmark,  and  about  3300  inhabitants. 
Nordborg,  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  is  a  small  place  with  1100 
inhabitants. 

ALSTON,  or  ALDSTON,  Cumberland,  a  market-town  in  Leath 
Ward,  in  the  pariah  of  Alston,  stands  on  a  declivity  on  the  right  bimk 
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of  the  South  Tyne  river,  in  Si""  68'  N.  lat,  2^*  25'  W.  long,  25  mHea 
E.S.K  from  Carlisle,  272  miles  K.K.W.  from  London  by  road,  and 
291  miles  by  the  Great  Northern,  and  York,  Newcastle  and  Berwick 
railways.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  2005.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Northimiberland  and  diocese  of 
Durham.  For  Poor-Law  purposes  Alston  with  Qarrigill  and  Nenthead 
are,  by  a  local  act,  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  guardians ;  the 
area  included  is  85,060  acres,  and  the  population  in  1851  was  6816. 

Alston  is  almost  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Cumberland,  in  a 
mountainous  and  sterile  district,  which  contains  rich  lead  mines; 
many  of  these  mines  at  present  belong  to  Greenwich  Hospital,  having 
been  forfeited  by  the  Earl  of  Berwentwater,  who  was  en^siged  in  the 
rebellion  of  1715.  The  town  is  irregularly  built;  the  houses  are 
chiefly  of  stone  and  roofed  with  slate ;  a  handsome  new  bridge  crosses 
the  South  Tyne  river.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  market-cross, 
erected  by  Sir  William  Stephenson,  Bart.,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in 
1764.  The  church  in  the  town  was  rebuQt  in  1771,  and  there  is  a 
chapel  of  ease  at  Gkurigill,  4  miles  S.E.  of  the  town.  In  1844  the 
whole  district  of  Nenthead  was  formed  into  a  separate  parish,  and  a 
church  was  erected  close  to  the  town  of  Nenthead,  to  wluch  an 
endowment,  consisting  of  a  house  and  two  acres  of  land,  was  given 
by  the  Lead  Mining  Company.  {Communication  from  Alston.)  There 
are  also  chapels  for  Quakers,  and  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists. 
The  grammar-school  was  erected' in  1828,  but  the  endowment  appears 
to  be  much  older.  There  is  a  similar  school  at  GarrigiU;  and  at 
Alston  are  National,  British  and  Infant  schools,  and  a  savings  bank. 
Considerable  sums  were  left  by  Lady  Charlotte  Erakine  for  educating 
and  catechising  the  children  of  the  town,  and  supporting  schools 
about  the  collieries.  The  market  day  is  Saturday,  and  there  are  fairs 
for  cattle  and  horses  held  on 'Alston  Moor  in  March,  May,  September, 
October,  and  November.    A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

The  mines  of  the  neighbourhood  supply  some  copper,  and  a  little 
silver  is  extracted  from  the  lead-ore;  zinc  is  also  produced.  But 
lead  is  the  principal  metal  obtained,  and  it  is  said  that  the  present 
supply  is  about  9000  tons  per  year.  Iron-ore  has  been  recently 
found.  A  branch  of  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  railway  has  been 
recently  opened,  connecting  Alston  with  Haltwhistle.  This  line,  by 
affording  facilities  for  bringing  coals  to  the  works  in  the  vicinity,  and 
for  conveying  the  produce  of  the  mines,  wiU  probably  be  of  much 
benefit  to  Alston. 

(Nicholson  and  Bums',  and  Hutchinson's  ffiatoriet  of  Cumberland; 
Lyson's  Magna  Britannia  ;  Commvnication  from  Altton.) 

ALSTONEFIELD,  Staffordshire,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Gilbert 
Poor-Law  Incorporation  in  the  parish  of  Alstonefield,  and  north 
hundred  of  Totmonslow,  is  situated  near  the  border  of  the  county  next 
Derbyshire,  about  80  miles  N.N.K  from  Stafford,  and  146  miles 
N.N.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  entire  parish  in  1851 
was  4523;  that  of  the  township  of  Alstonefield  was  681.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Stafford  and  diocese  of 
Licl^eld.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  manufactures, 
but  the  greater  number  are  occupied  in  agriculture.  Alstonefield 
Gilbert  Incorporation  includes  four  townships  with  an  area  of  11,916 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  1880. 

ALTAI  MOUNTAINS  is  the  name  given  to  that  extensive  range 
which  forms  the  northern  border  of  the  high-lands  of  Upper  Asia  (a 
region  composed  of  high  table-lands,  mountains^  and  valleys),  and 
which  divides  them  from  the  low-lands  that  extend  northward  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean. 

This  mountain-range  begins  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  river  Irtish 
(80**  E.  long.)  and  here  it  occupies  all  the  space  between  the  Lake  of 
Zaizang  (47**  80'  N.  lat.),  and  Semipalatinsk  (58*"  N.  lat),  consequently, 
about  5i  degrees  of  latitude.  From  80"  E.  long.,  it  extends  eastward 
tUl  it  reaches  the  Sea  of  Okhotzk,  a  g^  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It 
grows  broader  as  it  advances  towards  the  east ;  its  northern 
declivities  extend  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Yenesei  to  Krasnoyarsk 
(56°  N.  lat),  and  from  that  town  to  a  point  about  200  miles  north  of 
the  most  northern  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Baikal,  where,  between 
57°  and  58**  N.  lat.  they  join  the  Aldan  Mountaina  How  far  this 
range  extends  to  the  south  is  not  exactly  known,  as  it  traverses 
countries  subject  to  the  Chinese  empire,  which  have  not  yet  been 
visited  by  Europeans.  But  as  far  as  we  may  judge  from  the 
'Geography'  of  the  imperial  court  of  Peking,  the  ranges  of  the  Altai 
Mountains  extend  even  farther  to  the  south  than  to  the  north ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  between  88"  and  105"  E.  long,  the  mountains  occupy 
no  leas  than  12"  of  latitude  (from  45"  to  57"),  a  distance  equal  to  that 
between  the  Pyrenean  Mountains  and  the  Cheviot  Hills,  or  the  whole 
extent  of  France  and  England  from  south  to  north.  About  105" 
E.  long.,  or  the  meridian  of  the  Lake  of  Baikal,  the  great  Desert  of 
Gobi,  or  Shamo,  advancing  to  the  north,  narrows  the  moimtain-range 
considerably,  and  changes  its  direction  from  east  to  north-east. 
Between  the  plain  to  the  north  of  Irkutzk  and  the  valleys  about 
Nertshinsk  it  occupies  not  more  than  about  500  miles  in  breadth.  In 
the  parallel  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Lake  of  Baikal  (between  54"  and 
56  "N.  lat.),  it  runs  fgain  to  the  east  till  it  arrives  at  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotzk,  opposite  the  Island 
of  TarakaL  In  this  latter  part  of  its  extent,  the  breadth  of  the  range 
cannot  be  determined :  for  here  it  joins  the  Aldan  Mountains,  whidi 
may  be  considered  as  a  branch  of  the  Altai,  nearly  filling  up  the  whole 


space  between  the  Lena  and  the  Sea  of  Okhotzk,  an  extent  of  more 
than  1000  miles  from  west  to  east>  and  running  to  the  north-easty  tHI 
they  terminate  at  Behring's  Strait,  in  Cape  Tshukotskoi-Nosa^  the 
noith-eastem  extremity  of  Asia. 

If  we  consider  the  Altai  Mountains  to  terminate  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotzk,  their  whole  length  from  the  bonks 
of  the  Irtish  to  that  point  is  equal  to  62"  of  long.,  or  about  2480  miles 
(at  40  miles  to  the  degree) ;  and  if  we  add  the  Aldan  Mountains, 
which  extend  obliquely  between  65"  and  67"  N.  lat.,  135"  E.  and  170" 
W.  long.,  we  may  still  add  about  2000  miles,  so  that  the  whole  length 
of  the  Altai  Mountains  may  be  deemed  to  amount  nearly  to  4500 
miles. 

Our  knowledge  of  this  immense  range  of  mountains  is  very  imperfect, 
and  as  the,  principal  parts  are  subject  to  the  Chinese  empire,- even  their 
geographical  position  would  be  entirely  unknown,  had  not  the  emperor 
Kang-hi,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  employed  the  Jesuits 
to  survey  part  of  these  countries.  Their  surveys  were  sent  to  Europe, 
and  used  by  D' AnviUe  in  his  *  Nouvel  Atlas  de  la  Chine,  de  la  Tartaric 
Chinoise,  et  du  Tibet :  k  la  Haye,'  1737,  foL  About  10  or  12  years 
ago,  the  archimandrite  Hyacinth  brought  from  Peking  the  'Tay-thsing- 
y-thoungshi,'  or  the  '  Great  Imperial  Geography  of  the  Dynasty  of  the 
Mandshu  Race,'  published  at  Peking,  in  1 790.  This  work  was  translated 
and  explained  by  Klaproth,  and  by  means  of  it,  and  the  information 
furnished  by  PaUas,  Meyer,  de  Ledebour,  and  Humboldt^  in  Siberia, 
we  are  able  to  form  a  general  though  doubtlera  still  imperfect  and 
inexact  view  of  these  mountains. 

It  was  once  thought  that  the  Altai  were  connected  with  the  Ural 
Motmtains,  as  well  as  with  the  Thian-Shan,  a  range  which  travenes 
the  interior  of  Asia  about  4  2"  N.  lat.  But  according  to  the  *  Geography ' 
the  latter  supposition  is  not  probable,  and  it  is  very  well  known  that 
an  immense  tract  of  low  couniay  separates  the  western  extremity  of 
the  Altai  from  the  southern  ranges  of  the  Ural. 

It  is  true  that  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Irtish  and  opposite  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Altai  Mountains,  between  49"  and  50"  N. 
lat.,  a  range  arises,  which  extends  from  east  to  west  for  upwards  of  700 
miles  to  64"  E.  long.  Though  composed  of  several  chains  running 
parallel  to  one  another  these  mountuns  do  not  occupy  a  great  space 
from  north  to  south :  their  height  is  reckoned  by  Humboldt  to  be 
from  1200  to  1600  feet ;  but  Dr.  Meyer  thinks  that  one  summit,  the  Kar- 
Karali,  rises  to  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  2000  feet  above 
the  steppe  of  the  Kiighis,  which  lies  on  its  northern  side.  This 
range  however  ceases  entirely  at  64"  E.  long.,  so  that  between  it  and 
the  nearest  range  of  the  Ural,  which  is  called  Mughodjar  Kara  Edir  Tau, 
nearly  10  d^;reeB  of  a  flat  country  intervene,  covered  with  a  great 
number  of  lakes.  This  smaller  continuation  of  the  Altai  Mountains  is 
called  H^hinghia-Tau. 

There  is  still  another  branch,  more  important  in  every  respect,  the 
Tarbagatai,  Its  north-eastern  extremity  is  about  20  miles  distant 
from  the  Lake  Zaizang ;  whence  it  extends  towards  the  south-west  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  Balkhash,  a  line  of  nearly  500  milea  It 
rises  to  a  much  greater  height  than  the  Tshinghis-Tau.  In  some 
places  on  its  north-western  summits  snow,  it  is  said,  lies  all  the  year 
round,  which  indicates  in  this  parallel  an  elevation  of  about  6000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  chain  of  low  hills,  running  at  a  distance 
of  about  20  miles  along  the  southern  banks  of  the  Lake  Zaizang, 
imites  this  range  to  the  Altai  Mountains.  The  Tarbagatai  is  considered 
as  forming  the  north-western  boundary  of  the  empires  of  China  and 
Russia.  The  frontier  town  also  called  Tarbagatai,  which  is  fortified 
and  has  about  5000  inhabitants,  stands  100  miles  south  from  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Lake  Zaizang,  and  the  same  *  distance  east 
from  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Lake  Balkhash. 

The  Altai  Mountains  occupy,  as  we  above  observed,  imintemiptedly 
the  whole  space  between  the  right  bank  of  the  Irtish,  a  tributary 
of  the  Ob  or  Oby,  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotzk. 
The  most  western  part  of  this  great  range,  between  the  Irtish  and 
the  Tshulyshman,  the  most  eastern  tributary  of  the  Oby,  all 
the  space  between  the  meridians  of  80"  and  86"  E.  consists  of  one 
extensive  mass  of  high  rocks,  furrowed  by  narrow  valleys  and  rapid 
riven ;  this  part  is  csJled  by  Ritter  the  Egtag  Altai 

To  the  east  of  the  Tshulyshman,  between  the  meridians  of  86"  and 
87"  E.,  the  great  mountain-mass  divides  into  three  distinct  ranges, 
of  which  the  central,  called  the  Tangnu  Oola,  extends  neariy  due 
east,  along  the  parallel  of  49"  N.,  bending  a  little  to  the  south,  and 
terminates  in  the  mountains  which  indoee  the  Lake  of  Baikal  and  its 
southern  tributaries  on  the  west.  The  northernmost  chain,  called  the 
Sayans-Kean,  or  Mountains  of  Sayansk,  runs  west-north-west  of  the 
Yenesei,  but  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river  resumes  its  eastern  direction, 
which  towards  the  mountains  on  the  south-west  of  lake  Baikal  inclines 
to  the  south,  and  in  this  direction  it  joins  the  Balkalean  Mountains. 
This  chain  forms  the  boundary  between  Russia  and  the  Chinese 
empire.  The  most  southern  chain,  called  Ulan-gom-Oola,  deviates  to 
the  south,  but  soon  resumes  its  eastern  course,  and  running  nearly 
parallel  to  the  Tangnu,  reaches  the  Bai'kalean  Mountains  fiuther  to 
the  south  in  the  parallel  of  the  sources  of  the  Orkhon.  All  these 
three  chains  join,  between  the  meridians  of  98  and  102,  the  mountains 
that  encompass  the  great  Lake  Baikal,  and  are  called  the  Baikalean 
Mountains.  The  Chinese  '  G^graphy'  calls  those  to  the  west  of  the 
river  Orkhon,  Kangai,  and  those  on  the  east,  Kentei  Mountains.   These 
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Baikalean  Moontaiiui  may  be  considered  aa  an  extensive  mass,  in  the 
middle  of  which  ia  the  Lake  Baikal 

To  the  east  of  the  Lake  Baikal,  between  108°  and  109°  £.  long., 
the  chain  that  springs  from  the  Baikalean  Momitains  runs  for  a  few 
degrees  to  the  north-eaat,  after  which  it  follows  an  eastern  direc- 
tion till  it  reaches  the  Pacifia  This  chain  is  called  by  the  Russians 
Yablonnoi  Khrebet  and  Stannowoi  Khrebet,  and  by  the  Chinese 
Khing-han-Oola. 

The  £fftag  Altaif  or  that  system  of  mountains  in  which  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Irtish  and  Oby  take  their  rise,  is  better  known  than  any 
other  part  of  the  Altai  It  occupies  5^  degrees  of  latitude,  and  6 
degrees  of  longitude.  The  greatest  elevations  are  between  the  parallels 
of  50°  and  51°,  where,  on  the  Koigon  table-land,  they  rise  to  near 
9900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea^  or  more  than  3000  feet  above  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow.  But  their  mean  height  ranges  between  4000 
and  6000  feet,  and  consequently  only  a  few  places  of  considerable  extent 
are  always  covered  with  snow.     No  glaciers  are  formed  on  them. 

Compared  with  the  moimtains  of  Europe,  the  Egtag  Altai  exhibit  a 
peculiar  character.  Whilst  the  highest  parts  of  the  Alps  are  peaked, 
rugged,  and  irregular,  the  summits  of  the  Altai  are  nearly  level  plains 
of  considerable  extent.  Some  of  them  spread  from  12  to  16  miles  in 
every  direction,  as  on  the  Korgon  table-land.  These  table-lands  may 
be  considered  as  broad  rays  issuing  from  one  common  centre  between 
the  sources  of  the  rivers  Bukhtarma  and  Tshuya,  and  extending 
west,  north,  and  east.  The  mountain-plains,  where  they  have  no 
snow  upon  them,  are  commonly  covered  with  swamps,  interrupted 
by  some  ridges  of  low  rocks,  and  lakes  filled  with  snow.  Rarely  a 
peak  100  feet  high  rises  above  them;  but  in  many  places  great 
blocks  of  granite  are  scattered  about,  which  are  often  so  scarped, 
that  the  snow  which  covers  the  plain  does  not  stick  to  them,  and 
thus  their  dark  masses  offer  some  variety  in  the  uniformity  of  the 
scene. 

The  valleys  which  intersect  these  mountains  differ  no  less  in  their 
formation  from  those  of  the  gpreat  European  mountains.  They  com- 
monly take  the  form  of  laige  oblong  flat  basins,  with  gradually  sloping 
sides,  each  basin  being  followed  by  another  somewhat  lower.  The 
course  ^f  the  rivers  in  these  valleys  is  slow,  and  only  becomes  rapid 
where  tiaey  descend  from  one  basin  into  another.  But  as  the  extent 
of  the  whole  range  is  considerable,  and  its  mean  height  only  half  that 
of  the  AJpe,  the  rivers  have  rarely  a  rapid  course,  and  still  less  rarely 
do  they  iorm  cataracts.  These  facts  will  explain  the  want  of  those 
majestic  and  beautiful  views  which  the  traveller  meets  at  evezy  step 
in  the  Alps.  The  upper  valleys  of  the  Altai  are  commonly  without 
thick  forests  and  are  only  covered  with  a  few  trees  and  grass.  But  as 
these  mountains  are  everywhere  surrounded  by  extensive  and  dry 
Btepi)e8,  they  make  an  agreeable  impression  on  the  traveller  who  arrives 
at  them.  The  vaUeys  which  open  to  the  west,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Irtish,  however,  have  steeper  siaes,  and  offer  more  variety  than  those 
turned  to  the  north  or  east 

All  the  rivers  that  rise  in  these  mountains  contribute  their  waters 
to  one  stream,  the  Ob  or  Oby,  which  may  perhaps  be  considered  as 
the  largest  river  of  Asia,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hoang-Ho  and 
Tang-tae-Kiang.  Those  that  descend  from  the  northern  declivity  join 
the  main  stream ;  those  that  issue  from  the  western  sides  fall  into  its 
large  tributary,  the  Irtish. 

The  Irtish  (Ertshis  of  the  Mongols)  has  its  numerous  sources  on 
the  south-western  declivity  of  the  Altai ;  its  waters  take  a  westerly 
course,  and  fall  into  the  Lake  of  Zaizang,  70  miles  in  length,  and 
about  200  miles  in  drcumferenoe.  Issuing  from  the  north-western 
extremity  of  the  lake,  the  river  runs  along  the  western  dedivity  of  the 
Altai  Mountains  nearly  due  north,  up  to  tiie  place  where  the  Bukh- 
tarma joins  it.  Here  the  mountains  advancing  farther  to  the  west, 
oblige  it  to  change  its  course  to  the  north-west,  which  direction  it 
preserves  till  it  leaves  the  motmtains  to  the  north  of  Semipalatinsk. 
Hence  running  to  the  north-north-west  it  enters  the  low-lands  of  Siberia, 
and  traverses  the  steppes  of  Ishim  and  Barabinsk  up  to  the  town  of 
Tara.  At  this  place  it  again  directs  its  course  to  the  north-west,  and 
after  having  joined  the  Ishim  meets  the  Tobol,  descending  from  the 
Ural.  After  its  junction  with  the  Tobol  the  Irtish  runs  to  the  north, 
and  mingles  its  waters  with  the  Oby.  At  their  junction,  the  Irtish  is 
rather  the  larger  river,  but  its  name  ia  merged  in  t^t  of  the  Oby, 
although  the  united  stream  runs  in  the  direction  of  the  former  before 
the  confluence. 

AmoDg  the  rivers  which  descend  from  the  Altai  and  join  the  Irtish, 
the  Naiym,  the  Bukhtarma,  and  the  Uba  are  the  most  remarkabla 
The  Nazym  and  the  Bukhtarma  form  for  some  distance  the  boundaiy 
between  the  empires  of  Russia  and  China. 

The  numerous  livers  which  rise  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Altai 
Mountains,  and  form  the  Oby,  unite  before  their  junction  in  two 
considerable  rivers,  the  Katimya  and  the  Biya,  of  which  the  former 
receives  all  the  waters  collected  in  the  central  region  of  the  mountains^ 
and  the  latter  those  which  descend  from  its  eastern  parts.  After  the 
junction  of  the  Biya  with  the  Katimya,  the  river  takes  the  name  of 
Ob  or  Oby.  It  then  runs  to  the  north-west  for  a  great  distance,  nearly 
parallel  to  the  Irtish,  but  afterwards  changes  its  direction  to  the  north- 
east, until  below  the  town  of  Tomsk  it  gradually  inclines  to  the  north, 
north-west,  and  west.  At  its  junction  with  the  Irtish,  it  is  again  turned 
to  the  north,  in  which  direction  it  continues  till  near  its  embouchure 
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in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  where  it  forms  a  large  gul£  Its  whole  course  is 
thought  to  amount  to  upwards  of  2000  nules. 

In  the  Altai  Mountains,  as  in  the  Alps,  the  general  direction  of  the 
valleys  follows  that  of  the  main  ranga  Nearly  all  of  them  run  from 
east  to  west,  or  vice  vend,  and  are  only  united  by  a  few  transverse 
vaUeys,  in  which  the  rivers  run  which  carry  off  the  water  to  the 
low-lands. 

Our  geological  knowledge  of  this  mountain  system  is  very  imperfect 
The  following  fisuHa  refer  to  the  geological  formation  of  the  mountains 
in  the  basins  of  the  Tshaiysh  and  of  the  Koigon,  a  tributary  of  the 
former. 

The  summit  of  the  system  is  covered  with  a  breccia  of  jasper, 
mingled  with  pieces  of  chalcedony,  camelian,  &c.,  and  under  it  lies  a 
bed  of  slate'formation  only  2  feet  thick.  This  rests  on  a  bed  of  breccia 
of  red  jasper,  which  contains  many  pieces  of  jasper  of  a  darker  colour, 
and  is  about  60  feet  thick.  Then  follows  a  pure  red  jasper.  In  the 
lower  part  of  this  jasper  a  few  cubes  of  felspar  are  inclosed,  but  they 
are  of  very  small  size,  and  the  lower  down  the  more  frequent  is  the 
appearance  of  such  cubes.  These  layers  occupy  about  300  feet  of 
perpendicular  depth,  and  have  a  substratum  of  the  most  perfect  red 
porphyry,  contaming  white  and  yellowish  cubes  of  felspar,  among 
which  the  very  smaU  cubes  of  felspar  above  mentioned  are  dissemi- 
nated. Sometimes  the  breccia  is  found  between  the  jasper  and 
porphjrry,  and  at  others  the  jasper  is  found  between  the  beds  of 
porphyry,  or  the  poiphyiy  between  those  of  jasper,  but  these  forma- 
tions only  occur  at  toe  external  and  remoter  protuberances  of  ^e 
mountain-mass.  The  graifite  is  never  found  over  the  porphyry,  chalk, 
or  slate ;  the  chalk  likewise  does  not  appear  on  the  summit^  but  onlv 
in  a  few  places  calcareous  hills  join  the  mass,  especially  those  which 
contain  toe  coralline  species.  The  granite  is  only  visible  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  mountains,  where  it  forms  regular  strata  dipping  somewhat 
towards  the  principal  valleys. 

This  is  the  formation  of  the  system  near  its  centre,  but  on  its 
outskirts,  near  the  Lake  of  Kolywan,  the  granite  formation,  for  about 
10  miles,  is  unaccompanied  by  any  other  rocks,  and  only  when  it 
approaches  the  centre  do  we  find  the  naked  irregular  summits  formed 
by  black  porphyry.  On  the  western  edge  of  the  mountains  along  the 
IrUsh  ana  the  Bukhtarma,  the  granite  likewise  occupies  the  exterior 
heights,  and  behind  it  rise  higher  mountains  composed  chiefly  of 
greenstone  slate.  Here  the  granite  forms  thick  layers  nearly  horizontally 
stratified,  but  also  split  nearly  at  right  angles,  so  as  to  form  rhomboidal 
figures;  and  it  is  observed  that  its  surface  is  much  affected  by  the  air 
and  greatly  decomposed.  In  the  same  quarter  Humboldt  observed  a 
district  extending  more  than  16,000  feet  in  length,  on  which  the  granite, 
lying  horizontally,  has  been  burst  through  by  a  mass  of  porphyry  which 
now  overtops  it,  while  the  granite  covers  on  the  sides  of  the  porphyry 
great  masses  of  ai^gillaceous  slate,  which  in  some  parts  form  an  anj^e 
of  85  degrees,  and  in  others  stand  in  an  entirely  vertical  position. 

The  produce  of  the  mines  of  this  district  consists  of  silver  containing 
some  gold,  copper,  and  lead.  The  mines  from  which  these  metals  are 
extracted  have  been  worked  on  a  large  scale,  at  some  unknown  period, 
and  by  an  unknown  nation.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the 
Russians  began  to  work  them.  The  mines  which  were  first  worked 
are  aU  situated  within  the  northern  edge  of  the  system,  and  at  no  great 
distance  frx)m  it ;  but  gradually  they  became  exhausted,  whilst  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  and  in  the  course  of  the  present  century  very  rich 
mines  have  been  discovered  on  the  western  side  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  that  Ml  into  the  Irtish,  and  probably  many  more  will  be  found  in 
that  quarter. 

The  quantity  of  silver  extracted  from  the  Kolywan  Mountains,  as 
they  are  called  by  mineralogists,  amounts  annually  to  about  86,000 
pounds  weight ;  but  the  quantity  of  copper  and  lead  is  not  known. 
The  former  ia  in  part  coined  in  Siberia^  in  the  mint  ol  Susansk,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Oby. 

We  may  here  notice  the  extensive  polishing  works  at  Kolywano- 
Woskresensk,  where  the  finest  granites,  porphyry,  jaspers,  agates,  and 
marble,  brought  from  the  river  Koigon,  are  worked  into  tables,  vases, 
basins,  chimney-pieces,  columns,  fta  The  works  are  carried  on  at  the 
expense  of  the  emperor  of  Russia. 

The  botany  of  this  mountain-region  has  only  in  a  few  places  been 
examined  with  care,  but  has  enriched  our  knowledge  with  some  species, 
as  Cimifuffa  fetida,  TroUius  Aaiaticut,  &c.  On  the  low  banks  of  the 
Irtish  and  other  rivers,  poplars,  willows,  loniceras  {Lonieera  Tartarica), 
medlars,  privets,  white  thorns,  wild  roses,  and  other  bushes  are  found 
in  abundance.  In  the  lower  parts  of  the  valleys  grow  different  kinds 
of  poplar,  birch,  willows,  hawthorn,  Lonieera  Tartarica,  currants,  and 
some  Kind  of  roses.  The  slopes  are  covered  with  large  forests  of 
larch,  mingled  with  birch,  fir,  &c.  Birch  ceases  to  grow  at  4500  feet, 
but  other  forest-trees  extend  nearly  1 000  feet  higher.  Higher  up,  only 
PvMts  eemhra,  Pimu  larix,  Juniperue  sahina,  and  /.  nana  are  foimd. 
Buttiie  larch,  though  still  from  9  to  12  feet  high,  is  stunted  in  its 
growth,  and  the  other  trees  are  dwarfish,  and  extend  their  branches 
along  the  ground.  The  Pinui  eemhra  was  found  6187  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  On  the  table-lands  of  the  summits,  only  a  few 
dwarfish  firs  are  found. 

The  dried  leaves  of  the  Saxifraga  crasaifolia  are  used  in  Siberia  and 
other  parts  of  upper  Asia  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  They  are  chiefly 
gathex«d  in  the  vfQley  of  the  Tsharysh,  on  a  mountun,  which  on  that 
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account  ia  called  by  the  Russians  Tshftynaya  Sopka,  the  '  Tea-Mountain.' 
The  leathery  spongy  leaves  of  this  plant  foil  ofif  in  the  fourth  year, 
when  those  only  are  gathered  which  are  quite  black.  They  require 
no  other  prepanition  to  be  need.  The  infusion  is  reddish  and  of  an 
astringent  taste^  similar  to  that  of  tea,  but  the  aromatic  flavour  is 
wanting. 

Agriculture  was  introduced  into  the  valleys  of  this  mountain-range 
about  120  years  ago,  and  its  progress  has  not  been  rapid.  The  best 
cultivated  places  are  near  the  mines,  or  the  towns  which  have  sprung 
lip  in  their  neighbourhood.  But  in  no  part  is  cultivation  carried  higher 
than  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Rye,  spring-wheat,  buck- 
wheat, barley,  o^ts,  and  millet,  cabbages,  onions,  jerkins,  poppies,  and 
pumpldns  are  the  chief  grains  and  vegetables  cultivated. 

The  natives  of  this  mountain-region  are  altogether  occupied  with 
their  cattle,  which  they  conduct  in  spring  to  the  high  table-lands, 
which  then  give  good  pasture,  i^id  in  autumn  to  the  banks  of  the 
rivers.  Their  cattle  are  chiefly  horses,  sheep  with  fat  tails,  and  a  few 
camelsr  From  the  milk  of  the  mares  they  make  an  intoxicating 
beverage,  called  cumiss. 

The  wild  animals  of  these  mountains  are  numerous.  Bears  abound 
in  every  part,  as  likewise  elks,  stags  of  a  large  sizCj^  red  deer,  wolves, 
foxes,  lynxes,  sloths,  mountain-hares  (Lepu»  cUpinua),  and  squirrels ; 
aod  on  the  rivers  beavers,  which  however  at  present  are  less  frequently 
met  with,  and  otters.  The  best  furs  are  obtained  from  the  sables, 
which  here  are  small  and  have  short  hair,  but  their  black  skins  are 
much  valued;  and  also  from  martins,  and  from  kulonkis  (Mtatela 
Sibirica).  The  highest  pai*t8  are  inhabited  by  the  musimon,  and  the 
argali,  a  kind  of  vvUd  goat.  It  is  not  ascertained  whether  the  wild  goat 
of  the  Alps,  the  dshiggetai  {Bquus  hemioTim),  and  the  wild  ass  are  to 
be  included  in  the  zoology  of  these  mountams :  the  chamois  does  not 
occvr. 

The  variety  of  birds  is  not  great.  The  most  remai-kable  bird  is  the 
mountain  swallow  {Mirundo  alpeatrU,  or  daitrica,  Pall.),  which  makes 
its  nest  in  the  hollows  of  rocks. 

The  most  important  &jheries  are  in  the  river  Irtish ;  and  the  Russians, 
by  the  connivance  of  the  Chinese  governor  in  these  parts,  extend  them 
over  the  lake  of  Zaiisang  up  to  the  sources  of  the  Irtish.  In  the  lake, 
and  the  small  rivers  falling  into  it,  some  kinds  of  salmon  {ScUmo  nelma, 
PalL,  and  Scdmo  fivmcUUu),  quabs  or  eel-pouta  (Gadua  lota),  and  pike 
are  t^iken.  Pike  are  also  found  lower,  where  also  the  sterlet  {Accipenscr 
ruthenm)  and  the  sturgeon (^cctpeiuer  sturio)  are  very  abundant.  The 
sterlets  are  often  2  feet  long,  and  the  stuigeons  weigh  sometimes  2  or 
3  poods  (at  about  36  pounds  English  each).  Of  the  former  about 
3000,  and  of  the  latter  about  30,000  are  annually  taken.  Isinglass  is 
made  from  their  air-bladder. 

Mosquitoes  in  summer  are  so  numerous  in  many  places  that  they 
torment  both  men  and  animals,  especially  in  the  low-lands.  When 
Pallas  travelled  in  this  country,  he  found  no  bees;  but  they  wera 
soon  afterwards  introduced,  and  have  so  rapidly  increased,  that  many 
peasants  along  the  Irtish  and  other  rivers  now  possess  from  50  to 
100  bee-hives,  and  consider  them  the  best  part  of  their  property. 
The  introduction  of  these  iu.sects  is  the  greatest  benefit  the  Russians 
have  conferred  on  these  countries,  next  to  the  introduction  of 
agriculture. 

No  mountain-chains  run  from  the  Egtag  Altai  to  the  north,  but  the 
Chinese  '  Geography'  dedchbes  a  very  long  and  high  mountain,  which, 
parting  from  the  south-western  end  of  it,  traverses  a  great  part  of  the 
country  between  the  Altai  Mountains  and  the  Thian-shan-Oola.  It 
assigns  no  name  to  it,  probably  because  it  considers  these  mountains 
as  the  true  Altai,  and  the  system  which  we  have  till  now  been  describing 
as  its  most  northern  extremity. 

The  Great  Altai  then  joins  the  Egtag  Altai  at  the  sources  of  the 
Narym  (which,  *as  already  observed,  forms  for  some  distance  the 
boundary  between  the  Russian  and  Chinese  empires),  and  runs  for  a 
confiidsrable  distance  to  the  south,  or  south-east,  with  some  bends.  The 
chain  then  turns  to  the  east,  till  it  arrives  at  about  92**  or  93"*  E. 
long.,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  which  form  the  boimdary- 
edges  of  the  desert  of  Gobi,  or  Shamo.  Here  they  do  not  appear  like 
moimtain-raDges,  but  are  only  black  rocks  of  inconsiderable  height, 
whose  continuity  is  often  broken  and  interrupted.  The  chain  of  rocks 
which  runs  to  the  north-east  is  called  Kooke  Sirkc  Oiila,  and  joins  the 
Baikalean  Mountains.  The  other  chain  running  to  the  south-cast  bears 
several  names  and  seems  to  cease  not  very  far  from  the  i)lace  where 
the  Thian-shan-Oola  joins  the  Great  Desert. 

According  to  this  description,  the  Great  Altai,  before  it  joins  the 
desert,  runs  for  many  degrees  of  longitude  parallel  to  the  Ulangom 
061a;  and  as  they  are  some  degrees  of  latitude  distant  from  one 
another,  a  valley  of  great  extent  ia  formed  between  them,  which  is 
everywhere  inclosed  by  high  mountain  ranges.  This  valley  is  watered 
by  two  considerable  rivers,  of  which  the  lai*ger,  Zabgan,  rises  where 
the  Kooke  Sirke  Oola  joins  the  Baikalean  Mountains,  and  runs  fur 
about  200  miles  to  the  south-west,  receiving  the  waters  of  many  rivers 
which  descend  from  the  Great  Altai  and  the  Ulangom  Oiila.  It  then 
changes  its  direction  to  the  north-west,  and  after  a  considerable  courdo 
falls  into  the  Kii^his  Nor  (lake  of  the  Kirghis),  which^  according  to 
the  Chinese  *  Geography,'  has  a  circumference  of  upwards  of  100  miles, 
and  lies  at  th^  foot  of  the  Ulangom  Oola.  The  other  river  is  the 
Khobdu  or  Khobdo^  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  Egtag  Altaii  and  after 


running  to  the  south-east  along  the  easton  dedivity  of  the  Great 
Altai,  falls  into  the  Yke  Aral  Nor,  or  Ekaral  Nor,  a  lake  not  much 
less  than  the  Kirghis  Nor  and  situated  probably  not  far  firom  the 
southern  declivity  of  the  Eigtag  Altai  This  country  has  never  been 
visited  by  Europeans  and  is  not  further  known. 

We  now  pass  to  the  description  of  the  three  mountain  chains 
which  unite  the  Egtag  Altai  and  the  Baikalean  Mountains.  Their 
general  direction  is  from  west  to  east,  and  as  they  are  placed  at  a 
considerable  distanoe  from  one  another,  the  valleys  which  intervene 
between  them  are  extensive,  and  run  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
mountains. 

The  valley  between  the  Ulangom  Oola  and  the  more  northern 
chain,  the  Tangnu  Oola,  is  according  to  Chinese  authorities  traversed 
by  a  considerable  river,  the  Teas,  which  has  its  source  in  the  northern 
range,  the  Tangnu  Oola,  receives  many  small  rivers  from  the  north 
and  from  the  south  and.  falls,  not  very  far  from  the  place  where  the 
Tangnu  Oola  joins  the  Egtag  Altai,  into  a  lake  of  oonsideFable  extent, 
called  Upsa  Nor.  This  lake  receives  likewise,  on  its  western  side, 
other  rivers  descending  from  the  Egtag  Altai  Mountains.  Am  we  do 
not  know  exactly  the  distance  between  the  Ulangom  Oola  and  the 
Tangnu  Oola,  we  are  not  able  to  form  a  conjecture  as  to  the  breadth 
of  tibis  valley,  which  in  all  other  respects  is  entirely  unknown  to  us, 
being  situated  within  the  limits  of  the  Chinese  empira 

The  Tangnu  Oola  seen^i  to  extend  chiefly  to  the  south  of  the  50th 
parallel  of  latitude,  and  the  mountains  of  Sayansk  occupy  the  country 
between  the  51st  and  tiie  53rd  parallel.  In  the  valley  between  them, 
which  extends  from  420  to  450  zniles  from  east  to  west,  the  river  Yenisei 
has  its  sources.  They  are  at  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  valley,  where 
the  mountains  of  Sayansk,  here  called  Eighik  Taxgak  Taiga,  join  the 
Baikale^  Mountains  a  litUe  to  the  north-west  of  Uie  lake  of  KoesogoL 
Two  rivers  here  rise  near  one  another,  the  HnarKimu  and  Pe'i-Kimu. 
The  former  has  the  more  eastern  source,  and  runs  along  the  mountains 
which  separate  the  valley  from  the  Lake  Kossogol  towaitis  the  south ; 
but  afterwards  declines  by  d^^;rees  to  the  south-west  and  west,  and  at 
last  turns  to  the  north  and  joins  the  other  branch,  t^e  Pei-Kimu, 
whose  course  is  chiefly  to  the  south-west  from  its  source  up  to  its 
junction  with  the  Hua-Kimu.  Both  rivers  are  increased  by  the  vratera 
descending  from  both  the  mountain  ranges,  in  which  a  great  number 
of  alpine  lakes  existb  After  the  junction  of  these  principal  branches 
the  river,  flowing  from  east  to  west,  takes  the  name  of  Ta-Kimu  (the 
Great  Kimu  or  Kem),  which  is  the  only  name  of  the  Yenisei  known 
in  the  Chinese  empire.  The  Ta-Kimu  receives  likewise  many  tribu- 
taries from  the  south  as  well  as  from  the  north,  till  at  last  it  unites 
with  the  Kemitziki  (or  Little  Kem,  the  Kemtshyk  of  the  Russians), 
a  river  running  from  west  to  east,  and  having  its  sources  in  the 
Egtag  Altai,  at  the  point  where  this  mountain  joins  the  Ulangom 
Oola,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Tshulyshman.  The  course  of 
the  Great  Kem,  from  its  source  to  its  junction  with  the  Little  Kem, 
may  be  upwards  of  260  mUes,  and  that  of  the  Little  Kem  upwards  of 
170  miles. 

The  river  formed  by  their  union  is  called  by  the  Russians  Yenisei, 
and  runs  north,  traversing  the  mountains  of  Sayansk  in  all  their 
breadth,  and  forming  some  considerable  cataracts.  It  enters  the  low- 
lands of  Siberia  below  the  town  of  Krasnojarsk,  and  before  it  reaches 
Yeniseisk  it  receives  on  the  right  a  large  river,  the  Upper  Tunguska. 
The  rivers  which  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Sayansk  and  fall  into  the 
Yenisei  before  its  junction  with  the  Upper  Tunguska,  run  all  of  them 
parallel  to  the  principal  river,  and  are  not  considerable,  except  the 
Abakan,  which  carries  down  the  water  of  nearly  aJl  the  rivers  rising 
between  the  Tshulyshman  and  the  Yenisei  in  the  western  chain 
of  the  moimtains  of  Sayansk.  The  Upper  Tunguska  is  formed  by 
rivers  rising  farther  to  the  east  in  the  Baikalean  range,  to  which, 
therefore,  its  description  belongs.  After  its  union  with  the  Upper 
Tunguska,  the  Yenisei  having  made  a  great  bend  to  the  east,  resumes 
its  northern  course,  and  receives  another  great  tributary,  the  Lower 
Tunguska,  whose  sources  likewise  belong  to  the  Baikalean  range. 
From  this  point  the  river  continues  its  northern  course  till  it  reaches 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  forming  at  its  outlet  a  lai^e  gul£  The  whole 
course  of  the  Yenisei  amounts  to  upwards  of  1800  miles. 

The  mountains  of  Sayansk  have  not  been  examined  with  the  same 
care  as  the  Egtag  Altai.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  some 
mines  of  silver  and  copper  were  discovered  and  worked ;  but  they 
were  soon  abandoned,  because  the  veins  of  silver  were  found  to  be 
irregular,  and  the  copper,  though  much  more  abundant,  did  not 
promise  great  advantages.  A  few  scientific  travellers  have  visited  the 
outskirts,  and  the  smaller  branches  which  advance  into  the  low-lands, 
but  none  of  its  heights  have  been  measured. 

The  botany  of  the  lower  ranges  has  been  examined  by  Pallas. 
The  forests  consist  of  birch,  larch,  fir  of  different  kinds,  and  mountain- 
ash.  Among  the  shrubs  there  are  bilberry-bushes  and  many  kinds  of 
wild  roses,  especially  Rhododendron  chn/aanthemum,  which  covers 
with  its  beautiful  yellow  flowers  all  the  rocks  of  the  moimtain,  and 
Rliododendron  dauriewn.  Some  of  the  plants  belonging  more  properly 
to  the  Darurian  region  were  also  found,  especiaUy  some  kinds  of 
AstragaluB, 

Among  the  domestic  animals,  the  rein-deer  must  be  added  to  those 
of  the  Egtag  Altai  The  wild  animals  are  the  sama  The  red  wolf 
and  the  sable  are  very  numerous.    According  to  the  statement  of  the 
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nativea,  the  wild  goat  of  the  Alps  is  common  in  the  higher  parte.    The 
riyera  abound  with  fish,  especially  salmon  and  trout. 

The  Russians  have  introduced  agriculture,  which  has  made  some 
progress.  Some  of  the  natives,  who  formerly  lived  only  on  the  produce 
of  their  herds,  now  cultivate  rye,  barley,  oats,  Ac 

The  three  mountain  chains,  the  Ulangom  Oola,  the  Tangnu  Oola, 
and  the  mountains  of  Sayansk,  terminate  to  the  east  in  an  immense 
mountain-system,  which,  from  the  sources  of  the  Orkhon  in  the  south 
to  those  of  the  Upper  Angara  in  the  north,  extends  from  48"  to  69"* 
N.  lal  In  the  middle  of  it,  as  before  remarked,  is  imbedded  the  Lake 
Baikal,  the  largest  of  all  mountain  lakes,  and  hence  the  whole 
mountain-system  is  called  the  BaTkalean  Mountains.  The  southern 
part  of  this  system  about  the  sources  of  the  Selenga  and  th^  whole 
course  of  the  Orkhon  belongs  to  the  Chinese  empire,  and  is  called  by 
its  inhabitants  (the  Kalkas  Mongols)  Ehangai  to  the  west  of  the 
Orkhon,  and  Kentei  to  the  east  of  that  river.  The  latter  is  properly 
only  a  part  of  the  Khing-han-Oola,  a  name  applied  by  the  Mongols  to 
the  high  moimtains  that  run  to  the  south  of  the  river  Amur.  The 
Russians  call  the  range  of  mountains  which  separates  this  river  from 
#he  lake  of  Baikal  and  its  tributaries  Yablonnoi  Khrebet  (Stone 
Moimtains),  or  the  Mountains  of  Da-uria. 

On  the  south  the  Baikalean  Mountains  join  the  Great  Desert,  called 
Gobi  by  the  Mongols,  and  Shamo  (Sea  of  Sand)  by  the  Chinese ;  or 
more  properiy,  the  mountains  are  only  to  be  considered  as  the  extreme 
northern  edge  of  the  desert.  For  though  they  oflfer  a  truly  alpine 
aspect  and  all  the  dif&culties  of  mountain-passes  to  travellers  who 
enter  them  from  the  north,  no  descent  is  made  on  the  sotith  side.  No 
sooner  has  the  traveller  attained  the  highest  part  of  the  mountains 
than  he  discovers  before  him  the  high  table-land,  extending  as  far  as 
the  great  wall  on  the  north  of  China.  Only  on  the  east,  between  the 
tributaries  of  the  Selenga  and  those  of  the  Amur,  they  may  be  called 
a  chain,  for  here  they  decline  on  both  sides.  Farther  to  the  north 
they  form  one  immense  mass  with  the  Stannowoi  Khrebet  and  the 
Aldan  Mountains ;  and  on  the  north-western  side,  towards  the  river 
Yenisei,  they  gradually  terminate  in  the  low-lands  of  Siberia,  not  far 
from  the  junction  of  &e  Upper  Tunguska  with  that  river. 

There  are  probably  few  countries,  if  any,  on  the  globe  of  equal 
extent  which  can  vie  with  this  moimtain-region  in  the  number  of 
rivers  and  lakes.  It  is  stated  that  177  rivers  fall  into  the  lake  of 
Baikal,  and  on  a  chart  of  this  lake  published  by  the  Russian  govem- 
znent  160  of  them  are  inserted.  Besides  the  rivers  falling  into  the  lake, 
the  sources  of  five  large  rivers  are  in  this  range.  The  Upper  Tunguska 
rises  on  the  south-west,  the  Lower  Tung^ka  and  Lena  on  the  west, 
and  the  Witim,  a  large  tributary  of  the  Lena,  on  the  east  of  the  lake, 
and  all  of  them  at  no  great  distance  from  it.  The  sources  of  the  Amur 
are  tp  the  south  of  those  of  the  Witim. 

Three  laige  rivers  Ml  into  the  lake,  the  Upper  Angara  at  the 
northern  extremity,  the  Bai|pisin  on  the  east,  and  the  Selenga  on  the 
south  :  none  of  them  has  a  course  of  less  than  SOO  miles.  The  Upper 
Angara  runs  about  460  miles.  Its  sources  lie  to  the  test  of  its  mouth. 
About  70  miles  from  its  embouchure  it  enters  a  wide  and  low  valley, 
only  a  little  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  and  at  a  distance  of  about 
IC  miles  from  it  the  river  divides  into  three  branches.  The  Bai^guain 
runs  from  north-east  to  south-west,  nearly  parallel  to  the  north-eastern 
shore  of  the  lake,  and  rises  not  for  from  the  sources  of  the  Upper 
Angara  and  the  Witim.  In  its  upper  course  between  high  mountuns 
it  receives  some  considerable  tributaries ;  in  its  lower  course  there  are 
extensive  levels  on  its  banks.  Towards  its  mouth  it  is  again  narrowed 
by  rocks.  Its  length  is  upwards  of  800  miles.  The  Selenga  is  the 
most  important  and  largest  of  the  tributaries  of  the  lake,  and  receives 
thfi  waters  from  a  great  extent  of  country.  It  rises,  according  to  the 
Chinese  '  Geography,'  on  the  northern  range  of  the  Ehangai,  south  of 
the  lake  of  Kossogol,  and  has  six  sources.  .Aiter  running  about  1 00  miles 
these  branches  unite  and  form  one  river,  which  running  to  the  east  for 
upwards  of  120  miles  receives  from  the  north-west  the  Ekhe,  which 
rises  in  the  lake  of  Kossogol  and  joins  the  Selenga  after  a  course  of 
about  100  miles.  Hence  the  Selenga  runs  to  the  north-east  and  meets 
after  a  course  of  120  miles  the  Orkhon  running  from  the  south ;  but  the 
Selenga  continues  its  course  to  the  north-east  after  its  junction  with 
that  river  and  even  after  it  has  made  its  entry  into  the  Russian 
empire,  where  it  receives  the  Tshikoi,  the  Khilok,  and  the  Uda  from 
the  east.  About  50  miles  from  its  mouth  it  enters  a  large  valley,  which 
widens  gradually  towards  the  lake,  and  in  which  the  river  divides  and 
forms  a  lai^ge  delta.  The  whole  course  of  the  Selenga  cannot  be  less 
than  700  miles,  consequently  longer  than  that  of  the  Rhine ;  and  at 
Selenginsk,  120  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  was  found  by  Bell  twice  as 
wide  as  the  Thames  at  London.  The  lai^gest  of  its  tributaries  is  the 
Orkhon,  whose  sources  are  far  to  the  south,  close  to  the  northern  edge 
of  the  Great  Desert ;  witii  many  windings,  it  runs  to  the  north  till  it 
reaches  the  Selenga  after  a  course  of  upwards  of  350  miles.  This 
river  is  greatly  venerated  by  the  Mongols,  because  on  its  banks  at 
Karakorum  was  the  seat  of  the  dynasty  of  GTengis-Khan.  The  Tshikoi, 
the  ELhilok,  and  the  Uda  run,  on  an  average,  200  miles ;  the  Khilok 
is  the  largest  of  these  rivers  ;  and  the  Tshikoi  forms  for  a  considerable 
space  the  boundary  between  the  Russian  and  Chinese  empires. 

The  Lake  of  Baikal  extends  between  51°  and  56**  N.  lat.,  and  is  cut 
by  the  meridians  of  99*"  and  lOG"*  R  obliquely.  Its  length  is  upwards  of 
350  miles^  but  its  mean  breadUi  only  about  86 ;  in  some  places  the 


breadth  may  be  48  miles.    Its  surface  covers  more  than  14,800  square 
miles,  or  half  the  extent  of  Scotland.     [BaKkal.] 

The  water  of  this  lake  ia  carried  ofi*  by  one  outlet,  the  Lower 
Angara,  which  issues  from  the  lake  on  the  western  side  not  very  far 
from  the  southern  extremity,  and  after  a  course  of  about  45  miles 
unites  with  the  river  Irkut  at  the  town  of  Irkutzk.  Lower  down  it 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Uda,  a  river  descending  from  the  moun- 
tains  called  Erghik  Targak  Taiga^  and  then  its  name  is  changed  into 
that  of  the  Upper  Tunguska.  At  this  junction  it  changes  its  course 
to  the  north,  till  a^in  by  a  great  bend  it  resumes  its  western  oourse^ 
nearly  under  the  60th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  finally  joins  the 
Yenisei  Two  or  three  miles  from  the  lake  the  Lower  Angara  enters 
high  and  steep  mountains,  runs  in  a  narrow  channel,  and  forms 
considerable  and  long  rapids  for  many  miles,  which  render  the  navi- 
gation of  this  river  very  difiicult 

The  Lower  Tunguska,  another  tributary  of  the  Yenisei,  rises  to  the 
north-west  of  the  sources  of  the  Lena,  on  the  lower  ridges  of  the 
mountain-system,  where  they  approach  the  low-lands  of  Siberia.  The 
first  part  of  its  course  is  north-east,  but  it  giadually  declines  to  north- 
north-east  and  north,  and  again  to  north-north-west  and  north-west, 
till  it  joins  the  Yenisei  after  running  for  a  great  distance  due  westp 
It  does  not  receive  any  considerable  river. 

The  Lena  rises,  like  the  Lower  Tunguska,  in  the  mountains 
inclosiDg  the  Lake  of  Baikal  on  its  western  side,  at  about  20  or  24 
miles  distance  from  the  lake,  nearly  as  far  from  the  southern  as  from 
the  northern  extremity.  It  first  directs  its  course  to  the  north  till  it 
reaches  the  parallel  of  the  souroes  of  the  Upper  Tunguska,  and  after> 
wards  to  the  north-east,  in  which  direction  it  continues  more  than 
one-half  of  its  course  up  to  the  town  of  Yakutzk,  having  received  on 
the  right  bank  two  of  its  great  tributaries,  the  Witim  and  the 
Olekma,  of  which  the  former  rises  in  the  Baikalean,  and  the  latter  in 
the  Aldan  Mountains.  Below  Yakutzk  the  Lena  makes  a  great  bend, 
by  which  its  course  is  changed  from  north-east  to  north-west,  and  here 
it  is  joined  by  the  greatest  of  its  tributaries,  the  Aldan,  which 
descends  from  the  Aldan  Mountains.  Afterwards  it  turns  to  the 
north-north-west^  and  does  not  change  this  direction  till  it  falls  into  the 
Northern  Ocean.    Ita  whole  course  may  amount  to  about  2000  miles. 

The  Witim,  a  tributaiy  of  the  Lena,  rises  at  a  distionce  of  about  30 
or  40  miles  from  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Baikal  It  firai 
runs  with  many  bends  to  the  north-east,  nearly  parallel  to  the 
mountain-chain  that  extends  between  it  and  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk ;  it 
then  declines  rapidly  to  the  north-west,  and  in  this  direction  it  joins 
the  Lena.  The  length  of  its  whole  coiuve  may  be  between  400  and 
500  miles. 

The  third  river-system,  which  originates  in  the  Baikalean  Mountains, 
is  that  of  the  Amur.  Nearly  all  ti^e  considerable  rivers  which  fona 
it  rise  in  that  part  of  the  Baikalean  Mountains  which  by  the  Russians 
is  called  Yablonnoi  Khrebet  and  by  the  Chinese  Khing-han,  and  in 
which,  though  of  a  moderate  mean  height,  the  Tshokondo,  an  insulated 
peak,  rises  above  the  region  of  perpetual  snow  to  7670  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

The  geological  formation  of  this  mountain  system  is  much  less  known 
than  that  of  the  Egtag  Altai.  The  lower  ranges  near  Irkutzk  are 
covered  with  a  soft,  fine,  granulating  sandstone,  running  from  east  to 
west,  and  dipping  somewhat  to  the  north.  It  rests  on  a  conglomerate 
of  granite,  quartz,  and  pieces  of  felspar,  united  by  a  fine  granulated 
sandstone,  and  stratified  like  the  layer  above  it.  But  not  far  from  the 
Lake  of  Baikal,  it  is  changed  into  granite,  which  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake  passes  into  gneiss.  The  same  fonnation  was  ol>served  round  the 
lake,  granite  forming  the  principal  base,  but  often  passing  into  gneiss ; 
and  in  some  places  chalk-hills  rise  between  the  mountains  and  the 
bank  of  the  lake — (this  chalk  is  commonly  of  a  soft  porous  nature) — 
and  form  capes  which  stretch  far  into  the  lake.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  lake  the  granite  and  gneiss  formation  extends  to  the  range 
of  the  Aldan  Mountains,  and  the  direction  of  its  masseB  is  everywhere 
frt>m  east  to  west  In  passing  the  Yablonnoi  Khrebet  Pallas  observed 
on  the  highest  ridge  a  very  fine-grained  granite  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  mica,  which  decreases  towards  the  east  Gradually  the 
granite  passes  into  white  stone,  which  is  replaced  by  green  stone,  and 
the  latter  by  gneiss.  But  the  ranges  through  which  the  rivers 
forming  the  Amur  pass  are  principally  composed  of  granite  and 
^eiss :  the  lower  part,  however,  is  covered  by  the  slate-fomiation, 
and  in  some  places  by  chalk;  the  two  latter  are  even  found  alternating 
with  one  another.  On  the  tops  of  some  mountains  jasper  has  been 
observed,  and  a  few  lower  rocks  consist  ot  this  material 

Around  the  Lake  of  Baikal,  especially  on  its  southern  shore,  there 
are  unequivocal  signs  that  this  region  once  has  been  agitated  by 
volcanic  agency.  In  some  places  lava  has  been  observed,  and  in  the 
southern  and  eastern  mountains  hot  and  sulphurous  springs  are  of 
rather  frequent  occurrence.  Besides,  this  r^on  is  subject  to 
earthquakes,  and  the  peculiar  motion  which  the  waters  of  the  lake 
experience  is  attributed  to  a  similar  cause.    [Baikal.] 

The  metallic  wealth  of  the  Baikal  Mountains  is  small,  and  almost 
limited  to  some  indications  of  copper  and  iron  ore,  which  latter  is 
worked  in  two  or  three  places.  In  this  mountain-region  a  kind  of 
mica  is  found  which  splits  into  very  thin  and  transparent  lamtnse,  and 
is  used  all  over  Siberia  and  in  some  parts  of  European  Russia  as 
window-glaaa.    The  best  is  met  with  on  the  banks  of  the  small  river 
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ManA,  a  tributary  to  the  Witim,  and  here  it  is  worked  to  a 
considerable  extent.  In  the  mountains  on  the  east  of  the  lake  are 
many  salt  lakes,  some  of  which  contain  Epsom  salts.  In  one  place  on 
the  south-western  mountains,  not  far  from  the  lake,  on  the  banks  of 
a  small  stream,  is  found  a  quantity  of  lapis  lazuli  of  every  shade  of 
colour. 

The  mineral  riches  of  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  the  rivers 
which  form  the  Amur,  or  of  the  Da-urian  Mountains,  are  more 
important  The  lower  ridges  consist  probably  of  the  flotz-formation 
of  chalk,  and  contain  abimdance  of  litharge,  which  however  is  only 
worked  for  the  silver  and  gold  it  contains.  There  are  twenty-one 
mines,  the  produce  of  which  is  said  to  be  decreasing  of  late,  not 
because  the  mines  are  exhausted,  but  because  wood  begins  to  be  scarce 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mines.  The  lead  is  not  used  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  transporting  it  over  the  mountains.  When 
Captain  Cochrane  visited  the  country  an  iron-mine  also  was  worked. 
In  the  mines  on  the  mountains,  the  camelian,  onyx,  amethyst,  topaz, 
quartz-ciystals,  and  other  stones  are  firequently  met  with.  Some  lakes 
contain  salt,  and  in  one  of  them  a  great  quantity  is  procured. 

Tlie  slopes  of  the  mountains  about  the  Lake  of  Baikal  are  covered 
with  trees,  most  of  them  of  the  genus  Abies  and  Pinus,  of  which  the 
larch  (Pinut  larix)  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  slopes,  and  the 
Pinus  cembra,  the  fruits  of  which  are  gathered  and  eaten  as  a  dainty, 
the  higher  part,  nearly  up  to  the  line  of  snow.  Some  species  of 
deciduous  trees  are  found ;  the  most  common  is  the  birch  (Betula  alba 
and  B.  nana),  the  poplar,  and  some  species  of  willow.  The  trees  of  these 
regions  do  not  much  differ  from  those  of  the  Egtag  AltaL  The  shrubs 
and  plants  offer  some  peculiarities.  Pallas  was  surprised  at  finding 
on  the  low  delta  of  the  river  Selenga  the  plants  of  high  mountains, 
and  tries  to  account  for  this  phenomenon  by  the  shores  of  the  lake 
being  covered  even  in  summer  by  cold  and  foggy  air  and  backed  by 
high  mountains. 

In  the  mountains  around  the  Lake  of  Baikal  wild  animals  are  very 
numerous.  The  wolf  is  smaller  and  whiter  than  in  Europe ;  the 
bear  (Urmis  aretos)  is  found  in  great  numbers ;  both  these  animals 
produce  an  excellent  fur.  Besides  these  there  are  found,  though  in 
leas  numbers,  foxes,  lynxes,  wild  cats  {Pdia  onca),  and  the  glutton 
(Ursut  gulo).  The  rivers  contain  otters  and  beavers ;  but  the  latter 
are  not  frequent,  except  in  the  Upper  Angara.  The  musk-goat  is  still 
abundant ;  but  its  musk  has  much  leas  strength  than  that  of  Tibet  or 
India.  Elks,  stags,  and  red-deer  are  frequent,  but  the  rein-deer  not. 
The  wild  rein-deer  is  of  an  ash-gray  colour ;  but  the  domestic  is 
always  white,  rarely  spotted,  never  gray.  Hares  are  most  numerous, 
and  besides  the  common  hare,  the  mountain-hare  (Lepui  alpimu),  and 
the  hare  of  Da-uria  (Lepus  dauricut),  are  frequently  found,  especially 
on  the  eastern  ranges  of  the  mountains.  Casan  marmots,  alpine 
marmots,  and  other  ammals  of  that  genus,  as  also  sables,  abound. 
The  skin  of  the  sable  however  is  not  greatly  valued,  except  it  be 
from  the  animals  killed  on  the  Upper  Anj^uu.  Of  the  squirrel, 
which  is  exceedingly  numerous,  there  are  different  species  found ; 
some  of  them  produce  excellent  fur,  especially  those  of  a  dark  gray 
colour. 

The  birds  and  fish  of  this  i^on  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the 
Lake  of  Baikal  and  may  be  seen  under  the  article  Baikal.  But  we 
must  notice  the  red  salmon  (Salmo  erythrinut),  a  fish  found  only  here 
in  a  small  lake  (the  Lake  of  Folikha),  not  far  from  the  Upper  jGigara. 
It  is  two  feet  long,  and  of  the  most  beautiful  red  colour,  varying  in 
its  shades. 

THe  wild  animals  of  Da^uria  differ  greatly  from  those  of  the 
Baikalean  Mountains.  On  the  steppes  bordering  on  the  former,  the 
dshiggetai  (Equua  hemionm)  is  met  with,  and  in  the  narrow  valleys 
the  argali,  or  mountain-goat.  Wolves  and  foxes  abound,  and  likewise 
tiger-cats.  Among  the  hares  is  observed  a  very  small  species,  called 
Lepus  pusUlugf  covered  with  soft  yellowish  hair.  Red-deer  are 
abundant,  and  also  the  dseren  {Antilope  ffuUuroaa).  Among  the  birds 
are  Indian  and  Numidian  cranes,  a  lai^ge  kind  of  bustards,  the  bearded 
vulture,  rock-pigeons,  rock-thrushes,  rock-nightingales,  common 
cuckoos,  and  rock-ravens  with  red  feet  and  beak.  The  lakes  and  rivers 
abound  in  fish,  but  not  so  much  as  those  which  fall  into  the  Lake  of 
Baikal  No  carp  is  found  in  Siberia ;  but  in  the  Onon,  Pallas  met 
with  two  new  species,  Cyprimua  UpUKephalus  and  Oyprinut  labio.  The 
barbels  are  of  less  size  than  those  of  the  Wolga,  and  likewise  the 
shad-fish  {Siluma  aaottu).  Neither  of  these  is  met  with  in  Siberia. 
A  kind  of  beluga  is  found  in  the  rivers  of  this  country.  The  common 
pikes  have  a  gold-yellow  colour  and  are  spotted.  The  sturgeon  is 
rare.  Some  smaller  kinds  of  salmon,  and  other  fish  are  abundant,  but 
the  Salmo  oxyrynchut  is  seldom  met  with.  Crawfish  are  not  known  to 
the  east  of  tiie  Ural ;  but  two  or  more  species  are  caught  in  the 
rivers  of  Da-uria.  They  are  of  a  smaller  size  however  than  those  of 
Europe. 

Lastly,  we  shaU  observe,  that  this  countzy,  like  all  those  which 
.  are  contiguous  to  deserts,  suffers  much  from  locusts,  which  often 
destroy  the  scanty  crops  of  the  inhabitants.  Serpents  are  not  found 
on  the  table-lands,  but  they  are  frequent  in  the  valleys ;  and  some 
are  said  to  be  venomous.  Pearl-oysters  of  considerable  size  are  found 
in  the  river  Onon. 

The  Stannowoi  Khrebet,  or  that  range  of  mountains  which,  from  the 
Tablonnoi  Khrebet  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Nertshiosk,  runs  to 


the  Pacific  Ocean  and  terminates  on  its  shores  opposite  to  the  island 
of  Taraikai,  ought  only  to  be  considered  as  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Aldan  Mountains,  which,  with  their  lateral  ridges,  fill  up  the 
immense  space  between  the  Sea  of  Okhotzk  and  the  banks  of  th« 
river  Lena  up  to  the  town  of  Yakutzk.  At  this  place  or  rather  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Aldan  the  Lena  withdraws  from  the  mountains 
which  fill  up  the  whole  region  to  the  eastward  of  that  river  and 
extend  to  the  sources  of  the  Yana,  Indighirka,  and  Kolyma,  accom- 
panying these  rivers  the  greater  part  of  their  courses,  so  that  only 
a  flat  ceast  of  about  100  miles  extends  along  the  Arctic  Sea ;  but, 
towards  the  north-eastern  promontory  of  Asia,  which  terminates  at 
Behring  Strait,  in  Cape  Tshukotskoi,  the  mountains  draw  nearer  the 
Arctic  Sea,  and  occupy  the  whole  promontory  and  the  sides  of  the 
river  Anadir  up  to  its  embouchure. 

The  highest  part  of  this  mountain-range,  and  that  which  separates 
the  waters,  runs  along  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotzk,  and  at  so 
small  a  distance,  that  all  the  streams  descending  to  that  sea  from  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  mountains  are  mere  rivulets.  Only  where 
the  town  of  Okhotzk  is  situated,  and  to  the  east  of  that  town,  a  few 
small  rivers  descend,  among  which  the  river  Okhota  is  the  largest  and 
is  even  navigable  for  a  short  extent  Towards  the  west  and  north  the 
mountains  descend,  like  all  the  ranges  of  the  Altai,  in  terraces  and 
long-extended  broad  plains,  overtopped  by  a  few  elevated  summits  of 
no  great  height.  Few  of  them  rise  to  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  but 
a  summit  has  been  observed  which  rises  to  upwards  of  5000  feet 
The  valleys  run  here  likewise  mostly  in  the  direction  of  the  mountain- 
chain,  from  south-west  to  north-east,  and  are  joined  together  by  a  few 
transverse  valleys,  which  carry  the  waters  to  the  west.  But  this 
observation  holds  good  only  for  the  southern  portion  of  the  range  up 
to  the  Bources  of  the  Indighirka,  for  thence  to  Cape  Tshukotskoi 
the  mountains  in  all  their  length  seem  to  be  cut  by  long  transverse 
valleys. 

The  Anadir,  which  falls  into  the  Sea  of  Kamtchatka^  the  most 
northern  portion  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  traverses  a  very  mountainous 
country,  and  makes  so  many  bends  to  every  point  of  the  compass  that 
it  is  difficult  to  indicate  its  course  farther  than  by  stating,  that  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  course  its  general  direction  is  from  north-east  to 
south-west,  and  in  the  lower  from  west  to  east  Its  whole  length 
exceeds  600  miles. 

The  distribution  of  the  plants  and  ^tTiimaU  on  this  extensive  range 
is  almost  entirely  unknown ;  at  least,  not  so  far  known  as  to  enable  us 
to  form  a  proper  enumeration,  but  both  gradually  disappear  towards 
the  north.  In  no  part  of  the  world  are  sables  so  numerous  as  here ; 
but  they  are  much  inferior  to  those  of  the  Upper  Angank  The  wild 
rein-deer,  which  forms  here  the  principal  object  of  the  chace,  has  a 
spotted  skin. 

We  cannot  leave  this  region  without  observing,  that  in  the  low 
country,  which  extends  between  the  northern  extremity  of  this  chain 
and  the  Arctic  Ocean  from  the  west  of  the  mouth  of  l&e  Lena  to  the 
east  of  that  of  the  Kolyma,  innumerable  heaps  of  fossil  bones  of 
elephants,  rhinooeroses,  buffaloes,  and  other  animals  of  the  torrid 
zone,  and  also  antediluvian  remains  are  imbedded  in  a  soil  which 
apparently  is  alluvial    [Siberia.] 

The  chain  of  mountains  which  traverses  the  peninsula  of  Kamt- 
chatka  may  be  considered  as  an  appendage  to  the  Aldan  Mountains, 
but  as  its  description  is  closely  united  with  that  of  this  peninsula 
itself,  it  will  be  foimd  under  the  article  Kaxtchatka. 

The  Altai  Mountains  are  situated  between  two  regions,  which  by 
their  nature  are  \infit  for  agricultural  purposes  except  in  a  few 
isolated  places,  and  which  therefore  from  time  immemorial  hare 
been  inhabited  by  wandering  nations,  who  draw  their  subsistenoe 
from  herds.  The  mountains  however  contain  many  valleys  well 
adapted  for  agriculture,  and  there  exist  some  indications  that  these 
valleys  have  once  been  cultivated,  very  probably  by  the  same  nation 
that  has  worked  the  mines  all  over  the  range  to  a  great  extent  This 
nation,  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  Tshudes,  is  not  named 
in  history  and  has  entirely  disappeared,  though  the  immense  number 
of  ancient  tombs  found  everywhere,  but  especially  on  the  mouDtaios 
of  Sayansk,  evidently  prove  that  this  region  was  once  better  peopled. 
The  nation  probably  was  destroyed  by  its  nomadic  neighbours,  and 
with  it  agriculture  disappeared  from  the  valleys.  But  since  the  two 
most  extensive  empires  of  the  world,  the  Chinese  and  the  Russian, 
have  taken  possession  of  these  ranges,  and  peace  has  been  established 
in  a  region  which  doubtless  for  many  centuries  had  not  enjoyed  it, 
agricultiue  has  again  been  introduced,  and  as  it  would  seem  with 
better  success  by  &e  Chinese  than  by  their  more  northern  neighbours. 

(Humboldt's  Pragment  Atiaiiquet;  Klaproth's  Tableau  ffittorique 
de  VAiie;  Travels  of  TimkoTfsky,  Pallas,  and  Ledebour;  Bitter's 
Erdkwnde  vonAtien;  Captain  Cochrane's  Pedestrian  Journey ;  Maps 
in  the  works  of  Humboldt,  Klaproth,  and  Ledebour.) 

ALTAMURA,  a  town  of  the  ki^dom  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Bari,  near  the  borders  of  Basilicata,  30  miles  S.W.  from  the  city  of 
Bari :  population  about  16,000.  It  was  a  baronial  estate  of  the 
Famese  family,  after  the  extinction  of  which  it  devolved  on  Charles 
Bourbon,  infante  of  Spain,  and  afterwards  king  of  Naples.  The  town, 
which  is  well  built,  is  situated  on  a  hill  at  the  foot  ot  the  Apennines, 
and  is  defended  by  a  castle.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral,  founded  by 
Frederick  II.,  and  ornamented  with  pictures.    In  1799  it  was  a 
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itrongbold  of  the  republican  party,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  storm 
by  a  Calabrian  force,  headed  by  Cardinal  Ruffo.  It  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable trade  in  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  country;  good 
wheat  is  grown  in  the  neighbourhood.  Its  fairs  are  well  attended. 
Altamura  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Apulian  town 
Lupatia. 

ALTDORF,  or  ALTORF,  the  capital  of  the  Swiss  Canton  of  Uri, 
stands  at  a  short  distance  S.  from  the  Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons  (Y  ier- 
Wald-Statter-See),  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  and  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Reuss,  which  flows  into  the  lake.  It  is  situated 
about  20  miles  S.E.  from  Luzem,  in  46**  52'  N.  lat,  8*"  45'  £.  long. 
Altorf  being  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  mountain  would  be  in  danger  of 
suffering  from  avalanches,  but  for  the  pine  forests  on  the  slopes,  which 
serve  as  a  rampart  against  the  falling  masses.  It  was  burnt  in  1799, 
and  has  been  since  rebuilt  in  better  style,  but  it  is  still  and  has  always 
been  a  dull  lifeless  place,  without  either  trade  or  manufactures.  The 
town-house,  a  handsome  parish  church,  and  a  school  are  among  the 
chief  buildings :  the  population  is  about  1700.  Altorf  stands  at  the 
Swiss  termination  of  the  St-Gothard  Pass.  The  only  claim  to  interest 
thiB  small  place  possesses  is  its  association  with  the  traditional  glory 
of  William  TelL  A  fountain,  surmounted  by  stone  statues  of  TeU 
and  his  son,  marks  the  spot  where  the  former  stood  to  take  aim, 
and  another  fountain  now  occupies  the  place  of  the  lime-tree  under 
which  the  boy  stood,  and  on  which  G^ssler's  cap,  according  to  the 
tradition,  was  stuck  to  be  saluted  by  the  passera-by.  An  old  tower 
omazuented  with  rude  frescoes  of  Tell  and  Gessler  does  not,  as  ia 
sometimes  said,  occupy  the  site  of  the  lime-tree ;  for  it  is  proved  by 
the  records  of  the  town  to  have  existed  before  the  date  assigned  to 
Tell's  history. 

ALTEN,  a  small  sea-port  town  in  Norway,  is  situated  on  the  river 
Alten,  about  a  mile  above  its  mouth  in  the  Altenfiord,  in  69°  55'  N. 
lat,  23''  6'  K  long.,  at  a  distance  of  about  50  miles  S.  from  Hammerfest. 
The  Alten  is  navigable  for  4  miles  above  its  mouth.  It  is  a  famous 
sabnon  stream,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  makes  some 
beautiful  falls.  The  river  runs  through  a  pretty  valley,  which, 
though  in  so  high  a  latitude,  contains  corn-fields  and  meadows,  with 
abundance  of  trees,  chiefly  fir,  birch,  willow,  and  moimtain-ash.  The 
town  is  neatly  built ;  it  exports  fish,  skins,  shark-oil,  and  copper  from 
the  Alten  Copper  Works,  which  belong  to  an  Knglish  company  and 
are  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  fiord.  The  imports  conmst  of 
cotton  and  woollen  manufactures,  iron,  coal,  Russian  linen,  &c  The 
waters  along  the  coast  of  Finmark  retain  so  high  a  temperature  as  not 
to  prevent  the  fishermen  from  carrying  on  their  trade  in  boats  during 
the  winter,  although  the  sun  disappears  for  so  long  a  period  in  tHe 
latitude  of  this  country.  The  coast  steamers  between  Christiania 
and  Hammerfest  call  at  Bosekop  on  the  Altenfiord,  within  a  mile  of 
Alten.  A  fair  is  held  here  in  November,  which  is  well  attended  by 
Swedes,  Lapps,  and  Finns. 

ALTENBURG,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  is 
situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Pleisse,  in  50**  59'  N.  lat,  12*"  27' 
£.  long.,  24  miles  S.  from  Leipzig,  by  the  Saxo-Bavarian  railway: 
population,  14,100.  The  town  stands  on  uneven  ground  and  consists 
of  a  main  part  and  several  suburbs ;  it  is  well  built  It  contains  a 
castle,  eight  churches,  a  gymnasium  with  189  pupils  in  1852  and  a 
considerable  library,  an  hospital,  and  a  house  of  correction;  also  a 
foundation  for  noble  ladies,  a  society  of  naturalists,  a  theatre,  &c. 
The  chief  branches  of  industry  are  manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen 
stufi^,  ribands,  gloves,  vinegar,  starch,  kc  There  is  also  a  considerable 
trade  in  cattle  and  com. 

The  castle  of  Altenburg  stands  on  a  rock,  and  is  known  in  German 
history  as  the  place  from  which  the  young  princes  Ernest  and  Albert, 
the  foimdera  of  the  two  chief  lines  of  the  Saxon  House,,  were  carried 
ofif  by  Kunz  von  Kaufiungen,  A.D.  1455.  Altenburg  was  ouce  an 
imperial  city  and  the  capital  of  a  district  called  Pleissen.  After  1172 
we  find  it  mentioned  as  a  place  whei^  the  emperors  sometimes 
resided  and  held  diets.  Altenburg  is  the  chief  town  of  the  Princi- 
pality of  Altenburg,  one  of  the  two  provinces  of  the  duchy,  which  has 
an  area  of  243  square  miles,  and  had  in  1851  a  population  of  84,614. 
[Saxe-Altenburo.] 

ALTON,  Hampshire,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Pooi^Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  and  hundred  of  Alton,  is  situated  near  the 
source  of  the  river  Wey  in  51"  9'  N.  lat,  O**  58'  W.  long.,  18  miles 
E.N.E,  from  Winchester,  47  miles  S.W.  from  London  by  road,  and 
50  miles  by  a  branch  line  of  the  London  and  South- Western  railway  : 
the  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  2828.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Winchester.  Alton  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  18  parishes,  with  an  area  of  53,051  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1851  of  11,910. 

Alton  (written  Aultone  in  Domesday  Book)  is  a  place  of  considerable 
antiquity.  In  the  neighbourhood  a  tessellated  pavement  was  ploughed 
up  a  few  years  ago,  and  coins  and  other  relics  have  been  at  various 
timefl  discovered.  Funeral  urns,  lachrymatories,  &c.,  recently  dis- 
covered in  making  some  excavations  within  the  town,  show  that 
there  was  a  Roman  cemetery  on  the  site  of  Alton.  The  church  is 
in  the  perpendicular  style,  having  been  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
YII. ;  the  tower,  which  is  the  oldest  part  of  the  edifice,  rests  on  its 
original  massive  Norman  arches.  In  the  church  are  several  objects  of 
ardhseological  interest*    A  curious  fresco  painting  of  Henry  YL,  with 


two  bishops,  still  remains  on  one  of  the  pillars ;  and  there  are  two 
somewhat  remarkable  ancient  brasses.  During  the  civil  wars  the 
royalist  troops  under  Lord  Hopton  were  surprised  at  Alton  by  the 
parliamentarians  under  Sir  William  Waller.  The  battle  was  fought 
on  the  hill  behind  the  present  National  school;  but  some  of  the 
defeated  troops  took  refiijge  in  the  church,  the  door  of  which  still 
testifies  to  the  fiu^,  being  pierced  with  shot.  Alton  church  has 
sittings  for  1400  persons.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Independents,  and  Quakers ;  agrammar-school,  founded  in 
1640 ;  National  and  British  schools,  and  a  savings  bank. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  among  picturesque  hills  and  woods, 
on  the  junction  of  the  cnalk  with  the  green-sand  of  Hampshire,  mingling 
with  which  are  many  patches  of  the  rich  unctuous  clay,  locally  known 
as  malm,  very  favourable  to  the  growth  of  hops.  Alton  is  a  well-built 
place ;  the  streets  are  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  A  new  road  has 
been  made  from  Alton  through  Selbome  to  Petersfield  The  town 
has  a  flourishing  trade,  but  the  only  branches  of  manufacture  now 
carried  on  are  ale-brewing,  which  is  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  papei^ 
making.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  several  hop-plantations.  The 
market  is  on  Tuesday,  and  there  are  two  fitdrs  in  the  year.  A  county 
court  is  held  in  the  town. 

(County  HiMtoriei  ;  Ci^mrnvnicaiiont  fri>m  Alton,) 

ALTONA,  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  is  situated 
in  the  lordship  of  Pinneber^,  duchy  of  Holstein,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Elbe,  a  little  west  of  the  city  of  Hamburg ;  65  miles  by  railway 
S.S.W.  from  Kiel:  population  about  38,000.  The  observatory  of 
Altona  stands  in  53**  32'  45"  N.  UL,  ^  56'  39"  E.  long.  When 
Pinneberg  was  united  with  Dezmiark,  in  1640,  Altona  was  only  an 
inconsiderable  village.  In  1664  it  obtained  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  a  city.  It  was  burned  by  the  Swedes  Jan.  10,  1713.  The  town  is 
about  75  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  and  about  2  miles  below 
and  to  the  west  of  Hamburg ;  but  the  suburbs  of  the  two  cities  are  only 
separated  by  a  field.  The  site  is  higher  and  more  healthy  than  that 
of  Hamburg  many  of  whose  merchants  reside  in  Altona.  The 
wharfs  and  warehouses  of  the  two  cities  join,  and  present  a  fine 
appearance  of  one  long  unbroken  line  of  buildings,  stretching  along 
the  river  with  rows  of  tall  poplars  behind.  The  sti^aets  are  long,  the 
houses  spacious,  and  remarkable  for  their  high  pointed  roofs.  The 
finest  street  is  the  Palmaille,  in  the  centre  of  whidi  is  a  double  avenue 
of  trees,  and  at  the  Head  of  it  the  handsome  railway  terminus,  whence 
fine  views  of  the  river  and  of  the  plains  of  Hanover  are  obtained.  The 
number  of  streets  is  close  upon  100 ;  there  are  besides  six  squares. 
The  town  possesses  one  Roman  Catholic,  five  Protestant,  and  two 
Jewish  places  of  worship,  an  orphan  asylum,  two  hospitaJs,  a  mint, 
a  gymnasium,  founded  in  1730  by  Christian  YI.  which  has  a  library 
containing  10,000  volumes  of  printed  books ;  an  anatomical  school, 
and  several  other  places  of  education.  The  most  remarkable 
buildings  are  the  Evangelic-Lutheran  church  and  the  celebrated 
observatory. 

Altona  is  a  free  port,  and  has  a  very  important  conmierce,  though 
its  streets  present  little  of  the  activity  of  Hamburg.  The  industrial 
products  comprise  silk,  woollen,  and  cotton  goods;  tobacco,  soap, 
candles,  and  leather;  there  are  also  several  glass-works,  distilleries, 
breweries,  and  sugar-refineries,  besides  several  establishments  of  minor 
importance.  There  are  docks  for  ship-building,  and  several  vessels 
belonging  to  the  port  are  employed  aimually  in  tiie  herring  and  whale 
fisheries  and  in  trading  to  the  Mediterranean. 

As  one  of  the  means  for  putting  an  end  to  the  hostilities  between 
Dermiark  and  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  the  city  of 
Altona  and  other  towns  in  the  duchies  were  occupied  by  Austrian 
troops  in  February  1851. 

ALTRINGHAM,  or  ALTRINCHAM,  Cheshire,  a  market-town, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Bowdon  and 
hundred  of  Bucklow,  is  situated  near  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater^s  Canal 
from  Manchester  to  Runcorn,  in  53**  23'  N.  lat,  2**  22'  W.  long., 
distant  about  8  miles  S.W.  from  Manchester,  with  which  town  it  is 
connected  by  a  railway,  and  180  miles  N.W.  from  London :  the  popu- 
lation of  the  town  in  1851  was  4488.  It  has  by  charter  a  mayor  and 
burgesses:  the  mayor  has  no  jurisdiction,  and  no  duties  except 
opening  the  fairs,  and  providing  dinners  for  the  burgesses  to  the 
amount  of  about  802.  a  year,  the  rental  of  land  left  at  some  remote 
period  to  the  mayor.  The  township  of  Altringham  is  under  the 
management  of  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  The  living  is  a  perpetual 
curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Chester.  Altringham 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  39  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area 
of  73,565  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  34,013. 

The  town  is  neat  and  clean.  A  town-hall  has  been  recently  erected 
by  the  Earl  of  Stamford  and  WarringtoiL  St  Gorge's  Church  is  a 
chapel-of-eaae  to  the  parish  of  Bowdon ;  on  the  canal  is  a  floating 
chapel  in  connection  with  the  Established  Church.  There  are  two 
chapels  for  Methodists,  and  one  each  for  Independents,  Roman 
Cawolics,  and  Unitarians ;  the  Jubilee  School  of  Industry  for  80  girls, 
a  literary  institute,  and  a  savings  bank.  The  chief  occupations  are  the 
manufacture  of  linen-thread,  and  bobbin-turning.  The  neighbourhood 
supplies  Manchester  with  vegetables  and  fruit.  The  salubrity  of  the 
air  renders  Altringham  a  place  of  resort  for  invalids.  The  market  is 
on  Tuesday :  there  are  three  fairs  in  the  year.  A  county  court  is 
held  in  the  towiL    In  the  vicinity  are  numerous  gfod  mansions,  tho 
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thief  of  which  is  Dunham  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Stamford  and 
'Woi'rington.    {Ormerod* a  Chethire  ;  Commtmieation  frmn  AUrmgham.) 

ALUTA,  or  ALT,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube,  which  riaes  in  Tranayl- 
yania,  in  the  eastern  Carpathian  Mountains,  about  46*^  40'  N.  lat., 
a  little  K  of  the  source  of  the  Maros,  and  S.  of  Moimt  Tatarrhago. 
Its  course  is  at  first  due  south  through  an  alpine  Talley  bordered 
by  high  and  steep  rocks  for  about  60  miles,  to  the  neigbouihood  of 
Illyefalva,  whence  it  runs  nearly  due  north  for  about  20  miles.  It 
soon  changM  its  direction  again  to  south-west  and  west  as  far  as  the 
southern  environs  of  Hcrmanstadt,  whence  it  flows  southward  till  it 
reaches  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  through  which  it  makes  its  way 
by  the  Rothen-Thurm  Pass  into  Wallachia,  and  joins  the  Danube  on 
the  left  bank  opposite  Nicopoli.  The  stream  is  rapid,  and  the  navi- 
gation in  parts  iUngerous.  The  navigation  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
Austrian  paxt  of  the  river.  The  whole  length  of  its  course  is  not  less 
than  250  miles.  It  brings  down  particles  of  gold  from  the  auriferous 
sands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountains. 

ALVA.  [Stiblingshire.] 
•  ALVAR,  a  principality  in  the  centre  of  Upper  Hindustan,  between 
27**  and  28"*  N.  lat,  is  a  well-wooded  hilly  country.  It  abounds  with 
jungle  and  with  natural  fastnesses,  of  which  advantage  has  been  taken 
by  some  of  the  inhabitants  to  carry  on  a  system  of  predatory  incursions 
into  the  neighbouring  districts.  These  people  are  described  as  having 
been  formerly  exceedingly  brutal  in  their  habits  ;  and  for  this  reason 
it  was  once  customary  with  some  of  the  native  chiefs,  when  at  war,  to 
engage  their  services,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  ravage  the 
country  of  their  enemie&  The  principality  is  now  xmder  the  dominion 
of  the  Raja  of  Macherry,  whose  sway  extends  over  about  3000  square 
miles :  he  has  been  since  1803  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
government.  The  chief  towns  in  his  dominions  are  Alvar,  Macherry, 
and  Rajghur :  although  Macherry  gives  the  title  to  the  raja,  Alvar  is 
the  capital.  Since  the  country  has  been  under  British  influence  the 
natives  of  Alvar,  by  being  more  kindly  treated,  have  become  less 
brutal  and  savage. 

(Rennell's  JHemmr  of  a  Map  of  Eindvatan;  Hamilton's  Ecttt  India 
Gazetteer;  Parliamentary  Jlcpotia.) 

ALVAR,  a  large  and  strongly-fortified  town,  situated  at  the  base  of 
a  steep  hill,  in  27"  82'  N.  lat,  76**  44'  E.  long.,  76  mjles  S.S.W.  from 
Delhi  This  town  is  in  the  principality  of  the  same  name,  and  forms 
at  once  the  capital  and  principal  residence  of  the  Macherry  Raja.  On 
the  summit  of  the  hill  at  the  foot  of  which  Alvar  is  built,  there  is  a 
strong  fort,  1200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  town. 

ALVARADO,  a  river  and  town  in  Mexico,  in  the  State  of  Vera 
Cruz.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  to  the  S.R  of  the  town  of  Vera  Cruz, 
in  18**  46'  N.  lat,  96"  W.  long.  Though  of  a  short  course,  probably 
not  exceeding  100  miles,  much  water  is  collected  in  it,  as  it  flows 
through  a  low  and  swampy  country,  and  its  mouth  is  rather  wide ; 
but  it  has  a  bar  at  its  entrance,  which  generally  does  not  admit  vessels 
drawing  ten  feet  of  water.  But  within  the  bar  the  port  is  of  sufficient 
depth,  spacious,  and  well  sheltered  from  northerly  winds.  The  town 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  about  8  miles  from  its 
mouth.  It  is  badly  built,  consisting  mostly  of  cane  cottages  roofed 
with  palm-leaves,  and  contains  only  about  2000  inhabitants,  but 
carries  on  a  considerable  commeroe  with  Vera  Cruz ;  as  the  country 
south  of  the  river  has  numerous  plantations  of  cacao,  and  produces 
much  rice,  both  of  which  articles  aro  sent  to  the  other  states  of 
Mexico.    Sometimes  twenty  vessels  or  moro  are  found  in  the  harbour. 

ALVECHURCH.    [Woroestershirb.] 

ALVERSTOKE,  Hampshire,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Gilbert 
Poor-Law  InoorpoDration,  in  the  Alverstoke  and  Gosport  liberties  of 
the  Fareham  division.  The  parish  of  Alverstoke  is  extensive  and 
populous,  comprising  the  port  and  town  of  Gosport,  and  the 
chapekies  of  Anglesey,  Elson,  and  Forton.  The  population  of  the 
entire  parish  in  1841  was  13,610;  but  apart  from  the  chapelry  of 
Gosport  only  4648.  In  1851  Alverstoke  Gilbert  Incorporation,  which 
is  co-extensive  with  the  parish,  and  contains  an  area  of  6222  acres, 
had  a  population  of  16,908.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry 
and  diocese  of  Winchester.  The  church  is  an  ancient  edifice ;  there 
is  a  lax^e  National  school ;  also  a  workhouse.  Alverstoke  is  about 
2  miles  from  the  Gosport  terminus  of  the  South-Westem  railway. 
[Gosport.] 

ALYTH,  Perthshire,  Scotland,  a  village  and  burgh  of  barony  in  the 
parish  of  Alyth,  is  situated  in  66''  20'  N.  lat,  8*'  6'  W.  long.,  distant 
about  80  miles  N.N.E.  from  Perth,  and  12  miles  S.W.  from  Forfar : 
the  population  of  the  village  in  1861  was  1916,  of  the  entii'e  parish 
3152.  Alyth  was  made  a  burgh  of  barony  by  James  IIL  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  a  small  river  running  into  the  Isla,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Tay.  It  has  a  small  market,  and  some  manufactures 
of  linen  and  yam.  The  church  is  an  ancient  gothic  building,  in  good 
condition ;  besides  the  parochial  school,  thero  is  one  in  the  neighbour- 
hood established  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
There  aro  chapels  for  Free  Church  and  United  Presbyterian  congre- 
gations. An  Episcopal  congregation  has  existed  since  the  Reformation. 
The  parish  is  partly  in  Forfarshire.  It  includes  the  forest  of  Alyth, 
formerly  a  hunting-ground  of  the  Scottish  kings,  and  Barry  Hill,  where 
are  some  vitrified  remains  of  fortifications. 

AMADI  YAH,  a  town  and  district  in  Kurdistan.  The  town  is  situated 
upon  a  lofty  isohited  rock  in  86"  47'  K  kt  43'  21'  E.  long.,  in  a  plain, 


which  is  screened  on  the  north  and  south  by  moimtain-ranges  and 
drained  by  the  Ghara  River,  which  flows  eastward  into  the  Great  Zab. 
The  southern  range  called  Ghara  is  high,  well-wooded,  and  in  parts  preci- 
pitous and  very  difiicult  of  access.  It  separates  the  Amadiyah  djiatrict 
from  the  country  of  the  Missouri  Kiuxls.  The  northern  range,  which 
is  also  well  wooded  but  does  not  seem  to  be  so  high  as  the  southern 
one,  sepurates  the  plain  of  Amadiyah  from  the  extensive  valley  of 
Berwari.  The  plain  of  Amadiyah  is  cut  up  into  innumerable  ravines 
by  the  torrents  which  rush  down  the  mountains  into  the  Ghara  River, 
by  which  they  are  carried  to  the  Zab.  It  is  well  wooded  with  the 
gall-bearing  oak  and  with  fruit  and  forest  trees.  It  contains  many 
villages,  which  were  formerly  inhabited  by  Chaldean  or  Nestorian 
Christians  and  were  very  flourishing,  but  many  of  them  have  been 
deserted  by  the  inhabitants  in  order  to  escape  the  violence  of  the 
Kurds  and  the  tyranny  of  their  Turkish  governors ;  most  of  those  who 
remain  have  joined  tiie  Roman  Catholic  Chureh.  Around  the  town 
and  the  villages  are  well-cultivated  gardens  and  orchards.  Tobacco, 
rice,  grain,  water-melons,  fruit,  and  gall-nuts  are  among  the  products, 
but  Kurdish  robberies  and  Turkish  oppression  afford  little  encourage- 
ment to  cultivate  the  land. 

The  town  is  described  by  Dr.  Layard  as  a  heap  of  ruins ;  porches, 
bazaars,  baths,  and  habitations  were  laid  open  to  their  inmost  recesses  ; 
every  part  seemed  crumbling  to  ruin,  filthy,  and  nearly  deserted ;  for 
the  population  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  in  August^  had  retired  to  their 
summer  habitations  in  the  mountain  valleys.  The  fort  or  castie,  which 
is  surrounded  by  walls  flanked  with  towers,  is  considered  of  great 
importance  as  a  key  to  Kurdistan  and  is  defended  by  a  small  garrison. 
Amadiyah  was  formerly  a  place  of  considerable  importance  and 
strength  and  contained  a  very  large  and  flourishing  population.  It 
was  governed  by  hereditary  pashas,  who  traced  their  descent  from  the 
Abbaade  Caliphs  and  were  on  this  account  always  regarded  with 
religious  respect  by  the  Kurds.  The  ladies  of  their  family  enjoyed  the 
title  of  Khan.  Ismail  Pasha,  the  last  of  these  hereditary  chiefs 
defended  himself  long  against  the  Turks  in  his  inaccessible  castle, 
but  at  last  a  mine  was  sprung  under  a  part  of  the  walls,  which  the 
Kurds  thought  safe  from  attack,  and  the  place  was  taken  by  assault 
Amadiyah  (which  is  said  to  mean  *  Town  of  the  Medes')  is  frequentiy 
mentioned  by  early  Arab  geographers  and  historians,  and  its  founda- 
tion most  probably  dates  from  a  very  early  epoch.  Some  have  asserted 
that  it  was  called  Ecbatana.  To  a  defaced  bas-relief  on  the  rock  near 
the  northern  gate  Dr.  Layard  assigns  the  date  of  the  Arsadan  kings. 
Amadiyah  is  proverbiiJly  unhealthy ;  fever  and  agues  are  very  prevalent 
i]i  summer,  at  which  season  the  population  remove  to  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  in  the  valleys  of  which  they  live  in  tents  and  ozailis,  or 
sheds  made  with  boughs :  the  population  has  greatly  diminished  since 
the  reduction  of  the  place  by  the  Turks. 

(Dr.  Layard's  Nineveh  and  its  Remains  ;  Colonel  Chesney's  Expedition 
to  the  Euphrates  and  Tiffris.) 

AMAGER,  or  AMAK,  a  small  island  in  the  Baltic,  lying  to  the  south 
of  Copenhagen,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  two  bridgea  It  is  about 
9  miles  long  and  3  miles  broad;  quite  level,  and  without  wood  or  good 
water.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  island  supplies  Copenhagen  with 
garden  vegetables,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese.  A  Dutch  colony  was 
settied  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  by  Christian  II.  in  1516.  The 
inhabitants  in  summer  send  their  cattle  to  pasture  on  the  adjacent 
low  island  of  Saltholm.  The  Christianshafn  suburb  of  Copenhagen  ia 
built  on  the  island.    Population  of  the  island,  exclusive  of  this  suburb, 

6500.      rCoPENHAOEN.] 

AMALFI,  a  seaport-town  in  the  province  of  Principato  Citra,  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  is  built  on  the  steep  declivity  of  a  hill 
above  the  north  shore  of  the;Gulf  of  Salerno,  in  40**  87'  N.  lat,  14"  35' 
E.  long.,  24  miles  S.E.  from  Naples :  population,  about  4000.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Amalfi  was  a  republic,  with  a  scanty 
territory,  but  renowned  for  its  trade  with  Egypt  and  the  East  It 
took  part  in  the  crusades,  and  its  citizens  founded  in  Palestine  the 
hospital  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  from  which  the  celebrated  military 
order  took  its  name.  Amalfi  was  taken  about  the  year  1075  by 
Robert  Guiscard  and  was  erected  into  a  duchy.  William  of  Apulia^ 
the  poet  historian,  describes  Amalfi  at  that  time  as  the  great  mart 
for  eastern  goods,  frequented  "by  Arabs,  Indians,  Africans,  and 
Sicilians."  The  population  about  that  time  is  said  to  have  exceeded 
50,000.  In  the  subsequent  wars  between  the  Normans  and  Pope 
Innocent  II.,  who  was  supported  by  the  emperor  Lotharius,  Amalfi 
was  taken  in  1187  by  the  Pisans,  who  were  auxiliaries  of  the 
emperor.  Flavio  Gioia,  a  citizen  of  Amalfi,  found  out  or  improved 
the  mariner's  compass,  about  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century. 
Amalfi  was  also  the  birthplace  of  MasanieUo.  The  present  town, 
though  much  fallen  from  its  former  splendour,  stiU  retains  some 
trade,  and  its  inhabitants  are  reckoned  good  mariners.  Amalfi  gives 
titie  to  an  archbishop  and  has  a  very  ancient  cathedral. 

AMAMBAHI,  SERRA  DE,  is  a  chain  of  mountains,  which  constitutes 
the  most  south-western  ridge  of  the  extensive  system  of  the  Brazilian 
Mountaina  It  branches  off  from  the  higher  part  of  the  system  at  the 
Serra  Sejada,  near  18"*  30'  S.  lat,  63"  W.  long.,  and  runs  first  south-west 
between  the  rivers  that  run  eastward  into  the  Rio  Pardo  and  those 
that  flow  westward  into  the  Tacoary,  atod  in  this  part  it  bears  also 
the  name  of  Serra  Galhaho.  Near  20"  S.  lat  and  between  66*  ant'  ^ 
57"  W.  long,  it  inclines  southward  and  continues  in  that  direction  i*      ^ 
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24'  S.  lat.  whoro  it  turns  all  at  onco  eastward  and  under  the  name 
of  Serra  de  Maracayu  terminates  at  the  great  cataract  of  the  Bio 
Parana,  called  Salto  Grande  de  Sette  Quedas.  A  range  of  hills,  which 
traTerses  Paraguay  in  a  southern  direction  and  terminates  south  of 
26**  S.  lat.  may  be  considered  as  its  continuation.  This  chain  is 
distinguished  from  other  Brazilian  mountains  by  being  nearly  erery- 
where  clothed  with  lofty  timber-trees.  (Henderson's  Sistory  of 
Brazil;  Robertson's  Letters  fm  Paraguay.) 

AMAND,  ST.,  a  well-built  town  in  the  department  of  Chei'  in 
France;  capital  of  the  third  arrondissement ;  situated  in  the  fork 
between  the  Marmande  and  the  river  Cher,  and  on  a  branch  of  the 
Cher  canal,  27  miles  S.  from  Bourges ;  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  first 
instance  and  of  a  college :  popiflation,  7082.  It  was  buHt  in  the  IStii 
century.  After  the  English  in  1410  during  the  siege  of  the  castle  of 
Montrond  had  reduced  the  city  of  Orval  to  ashes,  the  Constable 
d'Albret  had  huts  erected  for  the  surviving  inhabitaints  on  the  fair- 
green  of  that  town ;  the  huts  were  soon  converted  into  houses,  and 
in  1434  the  place  was  inclosed  with  walls.  St-Amand  is  regularly 
built.  It  has  wool-washing  and  skin-dressing  establishments ;  in  the 
environs  are  iron  forges  and  foundries  and  porcelain  factories.  There 
is  also  some  trade  in  timber,  oak  staves,  iron,  wool,  fat  cattle,  hemp, 
goat-  and  kid-skins,  and  chestnuts.  Of  the  castle  of  Montrond,  which 
was  considered  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  France,  there 
remained,  a  short  time  ago,  only  a  single  tower  and  some  masses  of 
wall ;  and  even  these,  it  is  said,  have  lately  been  removed  to  admit 
of  the  site  being  laid  out  in  gardens  and  public  walks.  The  castle 
belonged  to  the  house  of  Cond^,  and  the  great  prince  of  that  name 
was  reared  in  it;  it  was  dismantled  after  a  year's  si^e  in  1652. 
Extensive  views  over  the  surrounding  country  are  obtained  from  the 
site  of  the  fortress.  From  this  castle  St.-Amand  is  sometimes  sumamed 
Mtyntrond. 

AMAND-LES-EAUX,  ST.,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Nord  in 
France ;  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Scarpe,  1 6  miles 
E.  from  Douai,  and  8  miles  N.W.  from  Valenciennes,  in  50'  27'  12" 
N.  lat,  Z'*  26'  4"  E.  long. ;  the  seat  of  a  communal  college:  population, 
91  IS.  The  town  originated  in  an  abbey  built  here  by  St  Ainand  in 
A.  D.  634  ;  it  deiives  its  surname  from  its  thermal  springs.  The  abbey 
was  biunb  by  the  Normans  in  880.  In  after  times  the  town  was  taken 
several  times.  The  French  made  themselves  masters  of  it  in  1667. 
Of  the  abbey-buUdings  there  remain  only  a  beautiful  gothio  tower, 
328  feet  liigh,  constructed  of  flint  with-  white  stone  dressings,  and 
adorned  V7i&  sculptures  from  base  to  summit ;  it  ziow  serves  for  a 
dock-  and  beU-tower;  the  ascent  to  its  sunamit  is  by  450  steps. 
bi-Amand  is  a  place  of  considerable  industrial  activity.  The  chief 
manufactured  products  are  cotton  and  woollen  stufis  of  various  kinds, 
linen,  woollen  nosiery,  embroidered  muslins  (which  are  worked  in  the 
neighbouring  hamlets  and  villages),  nails,  lace,  porcelain,  block  soap, 
linseed  oil,  cotton  yam,  &c.  It  has  also  six  brandy  and  grain  distil- 
leries, several  beet-root  sugar  factories,  lace-thread  factories,  and 
tan-yards.  Boats  are  built ;  and  there  is  a  good  trade  in  com,  wine, 
and  raw  produce.  Large  quantities  of  fine  flax  for  the  cambric 
manufacture  are  grown  in  the  vicinity.  Cattle  fairs  are  held  on  the 
first  Thursday  of  every  month ;  there  are  besides  two  ten-day  fairs 
and  one  five-day  fair  held  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  mineral  springs,  three  in  number,  and  strongly  impregnated 
%nth  sulphate  of  magnesia,  muriate  of  soda,  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
are  situated  at  some  distance  east  of  the  town,  where  there  is  a  small 
bath-house  supplying  24  baths  and  6  douches.  The  temperature  of 
the  water  is  77"  Fahr.  There  are  also  80  mineral  mud-baths  of  the 
same  temperature.  The  season  lasts  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the 
end  of  August.  These  springs  formerly  belonged  to  the  abbey ;  they 
are  now  the  property  of  the  department,  and  the  profits  arising  from 
thorn  are  paid  into  the  central  chest  for  the  support  of  the  hospitals 
of  the  department.  The  waters  are  efficacious  in  certain  cases  of 
paralysis,  rheumatism,  anchylosis,  nervous  affections,  abdominal  and 
hepatic  obstructions,  periodic  erysipelas,  dropsy,  hysterics,  &a  They 
ore  administered  in  drink,  in  baths,  and  doucnes ;  the  dose  is  from 
4  to  12  glasses  taken  in  the  morning.  A  pretty  neighbourhood, 
affording  all  the  necessaries  of  life  in  abundance,  and  the  vicinity  of 
the  thriving  towns  of  St-Amand-lee-Eaux  and  Cond4  (the  latter  on 
the  Belgian  frontier),  make  these  baths  an  agreeable  sojourn. 

AMAN  US,  the  ancient  name  of  the  mountains  in  the  south-eastern 
angle  of  Asia  Minor,  the  crest  of  which  formed  the  boundary  between 
Cilicia  smd  Syria.  They  belong  to  the  system  of  the  Taurus,  from 
which  they  run  south^vard  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus  (Bay 
of  Iskenderun),  whence  there  are  two  ranges : — one  running  north- 
eastward to  the  Euphrates  which  it  strikes  near  Someisat,  the  ancient 
Samosata ;  the  other  running  southward  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  gulf  to  its  termination  in  the  Cape  anciently  called  Bhosicus 
Scopulus,  now  Ras-el-Khansir.  The  first-mentioned  range  is  highest 
immediately  north  and  north-east  of  the  head  of  the  gidf,  where  the 
Durdun  Dagh  and  the  Gaur  Dagh,  which  form  a  continuous  range, 
are  said  to  be  10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Ak-Su,  a  feeder  of  the 
Jihun,  flows  along  the  northern  base  of  the  latter;  to  the  east  of  it 
the  mountains  are  more  broken,  and  receive  various  names.  The 
second  range  is  now  called  Jawur  Dagh,  between  the  head  of  the  gulf 
and  the  port  of  Iskenderun;  southward  from  this  place  to  Cape 
Kl-Ehansir  it  is  called  Akma  Bagh^  or  Jebel  Kheserek,  and  thia  is  the 


highest  part  of  it,  being  5400  feet  above  the  sea.  A  short  range  called 
Jebel  Musa,  the  ancient  Pieria,  which  is  an  offshoot  of  the  Jawur 
Dagh,  extends  dose  to  the  sea  between  Bas-el-Khansir  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Orontes ;  at  its  south-western  extremity  was  Seleukeia,  the  first 
Syrian  city  reached  in  coming  from  Cilicixu 

The  AmanuB  Mountains  are  drained  on  the  north  and  west  by  the 
Jihun,  the  ancient  Pyramus,  which  enters  the  Bay  of  Iskenderun  at  a 
short  distance  from  their  western  extremity;  north-east  by  the 
Euphrates ;  and  south-east  by  the  Orontee.  Becudes  these,  several  sn^ 
streams  fall  directly  from  the  mountains  into  the  bay.  The  ranges  that 
skirt  the  Qulf  of  lasus  on  the  north  and  east  approach  in  many  places 
very  close  to  the  shore,  and  are  traversed  by  passes  which  are  celebrated 
in  ancient  history.  To  get  an  idea  of  the  position  of  these  it  will 
be  necessary  to  look  at  the  position  of  the  gulf  and  some  ancient 
places  near  it. 

The  Gulf  of  Issus  is  entered  from  the  Mediterranean  between  the 
Capes  of  Kara  Tash  and  El-Khanair,  which  are  27  miles  apart,  and 
extends  in  a  north-north-east  direction  about  50  miles.  In  ancient  times 
the  Pyramus  did  not  fall  into  the  gulf  at  all,  but  directly  into  the 
Mediterranean,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  promontory  of  Megarsus, 
now  Kara  Tash.  Near  its  mouth  was  the  town  of  Mallus.  Some- 
where  near  the  head  of  the  gulf,  for  the  site  is  uncertain,  stood  the 
town  of  Issus,  and  between  it  and  Mallus  on  the  western  coast  was  a 
town  called  ^gaean,  a  little  north  of  which  was  a  pass  called  by 
Strabo  Amanides  Pylffl ;  it  is  now  called  Demir  or  Kara  Kapu,  and  is 
at  a  little  distance  fi*om  the  coast  Into  the  eastern  side  of  the  gulf 
the  Pinarus  (now  the  Deli)  empties  its  waters  at  a  distance  of  about 
eight  mUes  from  the  head  of  the  gull  Six  miles  south  of  the  Pinarus 
was  the  town  of  Bain  (now  Bayas)  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream, 
near  the  source  of  which  is  a  pass  which  was  also  called  Amanides 
PyliB.  It  is  now  named  the  Pass  of  Bayas,  and  is  traversed  by  the 
route  from  Bayas  to  the  town  of  Marasch.  By  this  pass,  according  to 
some,  Darius  crossed  the  mountains  into  Cilicia,  and  took  up  his 
position  on  the  banks  of  the  Pinarus,  near  which  the  battle  of  Issus 
waa  fought;  but  others,  with  more  probability,  place  the  Pass  of 
Darius  considerably  farther  north,  where  a  pass  opens  nearly  upon 
the  head  of  the  gulf.  To  the  south  of  Baiss  at  the  distance  of  six 
or  seven  miles  waa  the  river  Kersus  (now  Merkez),  at  the  head  of 
which  a  steep  pu»  called  Boghras  Beli  crosses  the  Amanus  ranga  On 
the  right  and  left  banks  of  the  Kersus  respectively  were  the  Cilidan 
and  Syrian  Pyls,  passes  mentioned  by  Xenophon ;  the  Cilician  pass 
being  a  gateway  in  a  wall  that  descended  frt>m  the  Amanus  to  the  sea 
to  the  north  of  the  river,  and  the  Syrian  pass  a  gateway  in  a  similar 
wall  to  the  south  of  it  There  is  a  stone  wall  still  on  Uie  south  side 
of  the  river,  crossing  the  narrow  phdn  between  the  mountains  and  the 
sea,-  and  terminating  on  the  coast  in  a  tower.  There  are  ruins  of  a 
wall  also  on  the  north  bank,  and  nearer  to  the  mountains  there  are 
traces  of  a  double  wall  between  which  the  river  flowed. 

Cyrus  the  Younger  and  Alexander  the  Great  marched  through  the 
Cilician  and  Syrian  gates  in  their  advance  upon  Persia.  Alexander 
had  reached  Myriandrus,  probabfy  Iskenderun,  about  10  mUes  by  the 
road,  but  only  6  in  a  straight  line  south  of  the  Kersus,  when  he'  got 
tidings  of  the  descent  of  Darius  upon  the  Pinarus;  and  he  then 
marched  back  through  these  maritime  gates  or  passes  to  flight  the 
battle  of  Issus.  Souui  of  Myriandrus,  which  setikns  after  Alexander's 
time  to  have  been  called  Alexandreia,  were  the  Pyl»  Syriss,  now  the 
Beilan  Pass,  traversed  by  the  Caravan  road  froim  Iskenderun  through 
Bagras,  the  ancient  Pagne,  to  Aleppo  and  Antioch.  Ch^eat  confusion 
has  arisen  with  respect  to  the  position  of  some  of  the  mountain* 
passes  enumerated,  in  consequence  of  different  authors  applying  the 
same  name,  Amanides  Pyln,  to  different  passes.  Strabo  applies  the 
term  to  the  pass  of  Ka^ra  Kapu,  whilst  Arnan  applies  it  to  l^e  pass  of 
Darius.  On  some  maps  the  pass  between  Bayas  and  Marasch  is  marked 
Amanides  Pylae.  The  position  of  these  passes  will  be  found  investi- 
gated in  Smith's  '  Dictionarv  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography,'  under 
the  heads  *  Amanides  Pylffl,  and  '  Amanus ; '  in  Leske's  '  Journal  of  a 
Tour  in  Asia  Minor;'  and  in  the  'London  Geographical  Journal,' 
vii  414,  and  viii  185. 

AMARAPUKA,  or  Ummerapoora,  a  city  in  the  Birman  Empire, 
6  miles  east  of  Ava,  in  21**  55'  N.  lot,  96"  7^  E.  long.,  was  founded  in 
1783,  and  declared  the  capital  of  the  empire.  The  seat  of  govern- 
ment has  since  been  removed  or  rather  has  returned  to  Ava.  It 
stands  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Irawaddy  and  at  a  short  distance 
from  a  branch  of  the  same  river,  which  is  to  the  east  of  Amarapura 
and  joins  the  main  stream  immediately  below  Ava.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  some  temples,  the  whole  city  is  built  of  bamboo :  many  of  the 
public  buildings  have  a  very  striking  appearanccj,  owing  to  the  splen- 
dour of  the  gliding  with  which  their  roofs  are  covert  both  within 
and  without  The  whole  of  the  city,  conaiBting  of  20,000  to  25,000 
houses,  was  burnt  to  the  ground  in  March  1810.  The  population  at 
that  time  was  estimated  at  more  than  170,000  ;  but  owing  partly  to 
the  calamity  just  mentioned  and  partly  also  to  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  government  in  1819  the  inhabitants  numbered  only  about 
30,000  in  1827.  An  earthquake  in  1839  destroyed  the  greater  part  of 
the  city.  The  most  famous  of  the  temples  is  that  which  contains  a 
colossal  bronze  image  of  Gaudama,  the  alleged  last  earthly  representa- 
tive of  Buddha.  It  is  a  vast  building  deoorated  with  sculptures  and 
250  lofty  columns  of  wood,  which  are  ffXt,    A  collection  of  historical 
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inscriptions  from  different  parts  of  the  empire  is  kept  in  a  long  gallery 
constructed  for  the  purpose. 

The  fortifications  of  Amarapura,  if  they  are  still  standing,  consist 
of  a  rampart  and  a  huge  citadel.  The  citadel  is  a  square  building 
with  walls  20  feet  high,  which  are  faced  with  brick  and  strongly 
built.  Each  angle  of  the  fort  contains  a  large  square  projecting 
bastion,  and  each  side  has  a  principal  gate,  besides  two  smaller  ones 
between  it  and  the  bastion&  Each  side  of  the  fort  is  somewhat  more 
than  7000  feet  long,  and  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  ditch 
faced  with  brick.  The  fort  is  built  on  the  northern  bank  of  a  lake, 
the  waters  of  which  wash  its  walls  whenever  the  lake  is  swelled 
during  the  rainy  season. 

The  manufacture  of  jewellery  was  fonnerly  carried  on  extensively 
in  this  city,  an  entire  street  having  been  filled  with  the  houses  of 
goldsmiths.  The  fort  contains  a  royal  library,  the  books  composing 
which  are  contained  in  about  one  hundred  large  well-filled  wooden 
chests.  The  river  Irawaddy  offers  the  advantage  of  water-carriage 
to  and  from  the  city,  which  is  situated  near  a  fertile  district,  where 
abundance  of  wheat  is  raised  of  a  good  quality. 

(Captain  Cox's  Notes  on  the  Burman  Empire;  Berghaus's  Atia,  and 
AtUu,) 

AMASIEH,  the  ancient  Amtma,  the  principal  town  of  the  Eyalet 
of  Sivas,  in  Asia  Minor,  is  situated  on  the  river  Yeshil,  the  ancient 
Iris,  in  40*  28'  N.  lat.,  36**  26'  E.  long.,  60  miles  S.  by  W.  from  the 
port  of  Samsun,  and  100  miles  N.W.  from  Sivas :  population  about 
25,000.  Amasia  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Greek  geographer  Strabo, 
who  describes  it.  "  My  native  city,"  says  Strabo  (Casaub.  p.  661), 
"  stands  in  a  deep  and  extensive  gorge,  Uirough  which  the  Iris  flows. 
It  is  surprisingly  favoured  both  by  nature  and  art,  being  at  once  both 
a  town  and  a  garrison :  a  rock,  lofty  and  precipitous,  all  round, 
descends  with  rapid  slope  to  the  river ;  one  part  has  a  wall  close  on 
the  bank  of  the  stream,  where  it  joins  on  to  the  city ;  and  in  another 
part  the  wall  runs  up  on  each  side  of  the  hill  to  the  sunmiits,  of  which 
there  are  two,  connected  with  one  another  and  exceedingly  well 
fortified.  Within  the  inclosure  made  by  the  waU  are  the  palace  and 
the  tombs  of  the  kings.  The  summits  are  united  by  a  very  narrow 
neck,  the  ascent  to  which  is  five  or  six  stadia  on  each  side  from  the 
bank  of  the  river  and  from  the  suburbs ;  and  from  the  neck  to  the 
two  summits  is  about  another  stadium  of  steep  ascent,  which  is  alto- 
gether impregnable.  *  *  *  *  On  the  tops  also  water  is  carried  up 
under  the  rock ;  two  narrow  galleries  (ciipKyyts)  being  cut,  one  from 
the  neck  to  the  river,  and  the  other  from  the  summits  to  the  neck. 
*  *  *  There  are  two  bridges  on  the  river,  one  from  the  dty  to  the 
suburbs,  and  another  from  the  suburbs  to  the  country ;  at  this  latter 
bridge  terminates  the  mountain  which  overhangs  the  rock." 

The  town  was  of  course  on  both  sides  of  the  river :  the  castle,  with 
part  of  the  surrounding  walls,  still  exists  on  the  side  of  the  river 
opposite  to  the  modem  town.  Hamilton,  in  his  '  Researches  in  Asia 
Minor,'  describes  the  place,  and  confirms  Strabo's  account  in  several 
p€u*ticulars.  He  mentions  'Hwo  Hellenic  towers  of  beautiful  con- 
struction," which  he  takes  to  be  tiie  two  summits  spoken  of  by 
Strabo ;  and  he  descended  one  of  the  galleries  about  300  feet,  and 
found  a  small  pool  of  clear  cold  water.  The  walls  described  by  the 
ancient  geographer  as  inclosing  the  tombs  of  the  kings  still  in  part 
remain.  These  tombs  are  to  the  south  of  the  citadel,  three  to  the 
west  and  two  to  the  east ;  they  are  excavated  out  of  the  limestone 
rock.  Amasieh  is  a  large  and  populous  town ;  the  houses  are  chiefly 
of  wood,  but  many  are  of  stone,  and  all  are  covered  with  tiles.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  tortuous,  and  in  the  principal  one  there  are 
several  Saracenic  buildings,  either  in  ruins  or  used  as  mosques,  and 
a  medresseh  or  college  the  front  of  which  is  constructed  with  frag- 
ments of  ancient  cornices,  friezes,  architraves,  &c.  Hamilton  adds 
that  the  architrave  of  the  entrance  to  this  college  is  formed  by  three 
long  stones  covered  with  deep-cut  Greek  inscriptiona  There  is  a  laige 
stone  mosque,  buHt  by  Sultan  Bayazid,  with  two  lofty  minarets,  sJso 
of  stone ;  the  dome  of  the  mosque  is  covered  with  lead. 

About  two  miles  above  the  town  the  river  flows  through  a  narrow 
glen  screened  by  precipitous  rocks,  in  which  the  road  is  cut  on  the 
right  bank.  There  are  remains  of  an  aqueduct  cut  in  the  solid  rock 
20  feet  above  the  road.  The  river,  which  runs  in  a  deep  narrow 
channel  both  above  and  below  the  town,  is  not  suitable  for  navigation. 
It  is  crossed  by  four  bridges  within  the  limits  of  the  town :  the  upper- 
most is  modem  and  of  stone :  the  second,  which  is  below  the  tombs, 
is  very  old,  apparently  Roman,  and  also  of  stone ;  the  third  is  of 
wood  and  crosses  the  stream  where  the  river  turns  to  the  northward ; 
the  fourth,  which  is  half  a  nule  lower  down,  is  of  stone,  and  at  the 
extremity  of  the  town.  The  inhabitants  procure  from  the  river  their 
chief  supply  of  water,  which  is  raised  by  wheels  furnished  with 
buckets  and  driven  by  the  stream.  In  the  nimaerous  gardens  about 
the  town,  which  are  irrigated  from  the  river  by  means  of  laige  water- 
wheels,  many  fine  fruits  are  grown,  especially  gprapes,  of  which  a 
strong  wine  resembling  sherry  is  made.  There  are  also  numerous 
mulberry  plantations,  as  silk  forms  an  important  article  of  export. 
Amasieh  has  an  Armenian  archbishop.  Hamilton  staten  the  number 
of  houses  at  3000  or  4000  Turkish,  750  Armenian,  and  100  or  150 
Greek.  At  the  time  of  his  visit  a  tuck-mill  was  at  work,  manufacturing 
by  water-power  coarse  woollen  cloth.  The  Greeks  were  allowed  to 
have  a  school ;  the  bazaars  were  small  and  ill  supplied.    Large  tame 


white  vultures  acted  as  the  scavengers  of  the  town,  roosting  by  night 
in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  that  surround  the  city,  and  by  day  perched 
on  the  house-tops,  or  soaring  high  in  beautiful  gyrations  ready  to 
poimoe  upon  their  meals.  The  Turks  appreciate  their  useful  qualities, 
and  never  molest  them. 

The  origin  of  Amasia  is  unknown.  It  was  at  one  time  the  residence 
of  the  kings  of  Pontus,  and  was  perhaps  one  of  the  strongholds  of 
Mithridatea.  Its  coins  till  the  time  of  Domitian  have  only  the 
epigraph  'Amasia,*  or  'Amaseia;'  after  this  they  are  stamped  with 
tne  hrad  and  name  of  emperor ;  and  from  Trajan's  time  they  bear  the 
title  of '  Metropolis,'  showing  that  Amasia  was  then  at  all  events  the 
chief  town  of  Pontus. 

Silver,  copper,  and  salt  mines  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood  at 
Marsuvan.    Salt  and  silk  are  the  chief  exports. 

AM  A  TRICE.    [Abbuzzo.] 

AMAZON  AS,  a  river  in  South  America  which  traverses  the  equa- 
torial regions  of  that  continent  nearly  in  their  whole  extent,  running 
the  greatest  part  of  its  course  from  west  to  east  and  having  its 
embouchure  almost  imder  the  equator.  It  is  the  largest  river  on 
the  globe  not  only  in  point  of  length  and  the  extent  of  country 
which  it  drains,  but  also  on  account  of  its  extraordinary  depth  and 
the  immense  body  of  water  which  it  brings  to  the  ocean. 

The  river  Tunguragua,  or  Upper  Maralion,  the  principal  head- 
stream  of  the  Amazonas,  rises  in  the  Lake  of  Llauricocha,  which  lies 
on  the  table-land  of  Pasco,  in  Peru,  a  region  so  elevated  that  it  is 
subject  nearly  to  a  continual  winter.  This  lake  is  more  than  14,000 
feet  above  the  sea-level^  and  is  situated  in  about  10°  30'  S.  lat.  and 
near  76°  W.  long.  Issuing  thence,  the  river  flows  in  a  north-north- 
western direction  nearly  500  miles.  The  upper  part  of  its  course,  to 
a  distance  of  about  120  miles,  is  in  a  ravine  between  high  summits, 
and  must  be  exceedingly  rapid  and  full  of  cataracts,  as  it  descends 
more  than  11,000  feet.  Near  Huary,  where  the  stream  is  about 
2200  feet  above  the  sea,  a  wide  valley  opens  between  two  principal 
ranges  of  the  Andes,  and  in  this  valley  the  river  flows  with  a  rather 
gentle  current  through  a  space  of  about  380  miles,  and  is  navigable 
for  canoes,  until  it  arrives  at  the  Pongo  Rentema,  which  is  1237  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  A  little  south  of  this  rapid  the  river  turns  north- 
east, and  after  a  course  of  about  90  miles  in  that  direction  it  turns 
eastward.  When  it  has  run  between  80  and  90  miles  to  the  eastward 
it  leaves  the  mountain-region  of  the  Andes  by  the  famous  Pongo  de 
Manseriche,  a  rapid  about  7  miles  long,  full  of  eddies  and  small 
cataracts.  In  the  space  between  the  Pongo  of  Rentema  and  that  of 
Manseriche  the  swiift  current  is  frequently  changed  into  rapids,  and 
is  not  continuously  navigable  even  for  canoes.  But  balsas  may  descend 
even  the  rapida  Above  the  rapid  of  Manseriche  the  river  is  more 
than  150  fathoms  wide,  but  where  it  breaks  through  the  last  moim- 
tains,  at  the  Pongo  itself,  its  bed  is  narrowed  to  26  fathoms.  The 
rocks,  which  here  constitute  its  banks,  are  about  60  feet  high, 
and  perpendicular.  At  S.  Borja,  which  stands  at  the  foot  of  tiie 
Pongo  de  Manseriche  in  4**  28'  S.  lat,  76°  27'  W.  long.,  the  surface  of  the 
river  is  1164  feet  above  the  sea.  Here  terminates  the  upper  course  of 
the  Amazonas,  which  in  the  countries  drained  by  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Mar alkon ;  and  this  name  it  retains  down  to  its  junction 
with  the  Yavari  In  its  eastern  course  to  the  jimction  of  the  Yavari 
the  Amazonas  separates  Peru  from  Ecuador ;  and  the  Yavari  itself 
forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  Peru  and  Brazil 

From  S.  Borja  the  river  runs  through  an  extensive  plain  east- 
ward, forming  many  great  bends,  as  far  as  63°  W.  long.,  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  Purua  From  this  point  to  its  mouth  &e  course  of 
the  river  is  more  straight,  and  directed  to  east-north-east,  so  that 
from  4°  40'  S.  lat.  it  gradually  approaches  the  equator,  under  which 
its  principal  arm  enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

West  of  62°  W.  long,  the  Amazonas  runs  about  1260  miles,  and 
an  equal  distance  east  of  that  meridian  to  its  mouth,  so  that  the 
whole  length  of  the  river  exceeds  3000  miles.  In  the  plain  the  river 
twice  changes  its  name.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Yavari  it  begins  to  be 
called  Solimoea,  and  after  its  junction  with  the  Rio  Branco  it  bean 
the  name  of  Amazonas.  The  river  is  sometimes  called  Orellana,  from 
Francisco  Orellana,  a  Spaniard,  who  first  explored  it  downwards  frt>m 
the  mouth  of  the  Napo  in  1639.  In  his  encounters  with  the  native 
tribes  he  found  the  women  fight  as  bravely  as  the  men ;  hence  in  the 
account  of  his  voyage,  the  old  story  of  a  country  ruled  by  Amazons 
is  reproduced.  This  circumstance  gave  origin  to  the  common  name. 
The  native  name  of  the  Amazonas,  at  least  below  the  junction  of  the 
Rio  Negro,  is  said  to  be  Para-na-Tinga,  'King  of  Waters.' 

The  principal  channel  by  which  the  Amazonas  enters  the  Atlantic  is 
called  the  Canal  de  Braganza  do  Norte,  and  its  direction  for  about  100 
miles  is  north-easterly.  Where  the  river  turns  northward  it  sends  off 
an  arm  towards  the  south,  which  bears  the  name  of  Canal  de  Tagipuriu 
This  branch  runs  first  southward  for  about  50  miles;  it  then  gradually 
turns  to  the  north-east,  and  being  joined  by  the  river  Tocantins,  takes 
the  name  of  the  Rio  Park.  The  Canal  de  Tagipui^  is  narrow,  where 
it  runs  south  hardly  more  than  8  or  4  miles  wide,  but  after  its  junction 
with  the  Tocantins,  above  Gram  Pai^,  it  is  about  18  miles  wide ;  towards 
its  mouth  it  widens  to  30  miles. 

During  its  course  through  the  plain  the  Amazonas  is  joined  by  a  great 
number  of  affluents,  some  of  which  run  more  than  1000  milea  Below 
the  Pongo  de  Manseriche  it  is  joined  from  the  north  first  by  the  Morona, 
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and  then  by  the  Pasta^a^  Tigre^  Kapo,  lya  or  Putumayo^  Ta^uri^  Rio 
Kegro,  and  Oxjxnina  or  Trombetas.  From  the  south  it  reoeiTea,  pro- 
oeeding  from  west  to  east^  the  waters  of  the  Huallaga,  Uoayali,  Yavaxj, 
Jutai,  Jara%  TeSi,  Goaiy,  PumSy  Madera  (the  largest  of  Ha  affluents, 
little  diort  of  2000  milea  in  length),  Tapajos,  Xiogii,  and  Tocantins. 
Most  of  these  ziTers  pour  their  water  into  the  Amawmas  by  several 
mouths,  which  frequently  are  at  great  distanoes  from  one  another.  Thus 
the  four  or  five  mouths  of  the  Tapurik  fall  into  the  Anuusonas  between 
65*  and  67"  40'  W.  long.,  and  the  two  most  distant  are  more  than 
200  mQes  apart  The  four  embouohurea  of  the  Purus  lie  between  61* 
and  62**  20'  W.  long.,  and  the  two  outer  ones  are  about  100  milea  apart 
The  immense  deposits  of  alluvial  soil,  throu^  which  the  lower  course 
of  these  rivers  ues,  united  to  the  gnat  volume  of  water  which  they 
bring  down  during  the  rainy  season,  must  be  considered  as  the  cause 
of  this  peculiarity,  by  which  the  affluents  of  the  ^"^*y^«^  are  distin- 
guished from  all  other  rivers  in  the  world. 

The  width  of  the  river  of  course  increases  as  it  proceeds  eastward. 
It  is  however  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  its  breadth,  on  account 
of  the  great  number  of  islands  which  lie  within  the  bed  of  the  river 
and  divide  its  waters  into  several  channels.  Between  Peru  and 
Ecuador  the  width  varies  from  half  a  mile  to  a  nule ;  futher  down  it 
increases  to  two  miles,  and  after  it  has  been  joined  by  the  Madera  it 
is  nearly  three  miles.  Below  Faro  the  width  decreases  somewhat, 
and  at  Obydos^  near  65*  W.  long.,  the  river  is  only  1788  yards  across. 
To  this  place,  which  is  about  400  mileB  from  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
the  tide  ascends  when  the  river  is  low,  but  it  is  not  sensible  many 
mfles  farther  down,  when  the  stream  is  swollen  by  freshets.  Below 
Obydos  the  width  again  increases,  and  after  the  junction  of  the 
Tapajos  it  is  hardly  at  any  place  less  than  seven  miles.  The  Canal  de 
Braganza,  opposite  the  island  of  Manjo  and  as  far  north  as  the  islaad 
of  Caviana^  is  80  miles  wide,  which  breadth  is  at  its  mouth  increased 
to  above  50  miles,  the  island  of  Caviana  included,  which  liea  in  the 
middle  of  it 

The  attempts  to  detennine  the  depth  of  the  river  have  been  only 
partially  auooessfrd,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  and 
the  difficulty  of  determining  in  which  of  the  several  channels  the 
main  current  flows.  Smyth  found  in  all  places  where  he  made  the 
experiment  no  bottom  with  20  &thoms,  even  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Negro.  The  depth  is  supposed  to  increase  considerably  after  the 
confluence  with  the  Madera,  and  still  more  after  the  Amaaonas 
has  been  joined  by  the  Tapajos.  It  is  thought  that  it  cannot  be  less 
than  from  50  to  60  fathoms.  In  the  Narrow  of  Obydos  the  depth  of 
the  Amaaonas  exceeds  100  fathoms. 

The  velocity  of  the  current  varies  greatly.  It  is  of  course  much 
greater  when  the  river  is  swollen  by  freshets  than  when  its  waters 
are  low,  and  less  along  the  banks  than  in  the  middle  of  the  ourreot 
Smyth,  who  descended  the  river  in  the  months  of  March  and  April, 
when  ihe  water  is  highest,  found  that  near  the  mouth  the  velocity  of 
the  current  varies  between  three  and  four  milea  per  hour,  which 
shows  with  what  a  force  the  water  is  impelled  by  the  great  mass  that 
presses  it  forward.  For  the  faU  of  the  nver  is  by  no  means  consider- 
abla  At  Tabatinga,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tavari  it  is  only  678  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Madera  it  is  reasonably 
supposed  not  to  be  more  than  500  feet  In  a  course  considerably 
exceeding  900  miles  it  frdls  onlv  178  feet  At  some  places  the  current 
runs  only  two  miles  and  a  half  in  an  hour.  In  the  Narrow  of  Qbydos 
the  current  runs  more  than  five  miles  an  hour  when  the  river  is  fulL 
Lower  down  its  current  is  hardly  anywhere  more  than  two  miles^  but 
is  never  much  less. 

There  ooours  no  impediment  to  navigation  as  fiff  is  the  river  flows 
through  the  plains.  V  essels  of  any  size  may  ascend  it  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Ucayali,  and  even  to  that  of  the  Huallagay  but  farther  up  the 
depth  must  be  much  less,  as,  according  to  Maw,  only  vessels  drawing 
five  or  six  feet  of  water  can  advance  to  S.  Boija.  The  ascent  of 
the  river  is  easiest  from  July  to  December.  In  this  season  the  ventat 
geraeg,  or  general  winds,  blow  always  firom  east  to  west  They  seem 
to  be  the  oontinuation  of  the  south-eastern  trade-wind,  which  in  this 
season  advances  to  8**  and  4""  N.  lat  These  winds  blow  strong  during 
the  day,  and  always  against  the  current  of  the  river.  In  navigating 
up  the  river,  vessels  keep  close  to  either  bank,  where  the  current 
is  less  rapid.  The  vessels  used  on  this  river  have  laige  square  sails, 
aod  their  decks  are  covered  in  with  a  thatched  roof  to  ward  off  the 
almost  incessant  rains.  Descending  the  river  they  rarely  use  their 
sail,  but  generally  drift  with  the  stream.  From  the  beginning  of 
January  to  July,  when  the  winds  are  variable,  the  navigation  up 
the  river  is  very  tedious,  and  it  takes  eight  months  to  come  up  from 
Oram  Farib  to  Tabatinga,  whilst  the  voyage  down  does  not  take  more 
than  two. 

The  islands  in  the  middle  of  the  river  are  low,  flat,  and  surrounded 
bj  sand-banks,  which  are  covered  with  water  during  the  freshets. 
They  are  without  trees,  but  covered  with  thick  budies.  Many  of 
them  are  above  10  miles  long,  but  commonly  not  wida  They  are 
rarely  swampy,  and  some  of  them  are  of  importance  from  the  number 
of  turtles'  eggs  collected  on  them.  The  ishmds  which  occur  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  are  much  higher  and  of  a  different  description, 
being  covered  in  all  their  extent  by  thick  forests  of  high  trees.  They 
sre  divided  from  the  mainland  either  by  arms  of  the  Ami^nas  itself, 
or  by  a  branch  of  one  of  its  affluents.    Some  of  these  islands  are  of  great 
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extent  The  island  of  Tupinamba  is  about  200  miles  long,  and  about 
80  miles  wide.  It  lies  between  56''  and  59**  W.  long.,  and  is  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  the  Furo  de  Uraria,  an  arm  of  the  Madera, 
which,  about  50  miles  above  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  branches 
off  from  the  Madera  and  runs  parallel  to  the  Amaaonas.  The  area 
of  this  island  is  more  than  5500  square  miles.  The  island  of  Paricatiba 
occurs  on  the  western  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tapajos^  and  is  divided 
from  the  mainland  by  the  Lago  das  Cammnas  and  two  ftliinw^ift  which 
connect  the  lake  with  the  two  rivers.  The  island  is  about  60  miles 
long  and  more  than  15  miles  wide.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  extensive 
plantations  of  cotton.  The  largest  of  the  islands  is  that  of  Marajd  or 
Ilha  dos  Joannes,  which  lies  in  the  mouth  of  the  Amaaonas,  and  is 
150  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  about  the  same  fiiom  north  to 
south ;  its  area  exceeds  10,500  square  miles.  The  isUmd  of  Caviana, 
in  the  Canal  de  Braganaa  del  Norte,  is  about  40  miles  long  and  25 
miles  wide. 

The  basin  of  the  Amaaonas  is  by  far  the  largest  river^basin  on  the 
globe.  According  to  Humboldt,  its  area  exceeds  8,000,000  square 
miles,  or  somewhat  more  than  one-half  of  South  America.  The  Oby, 
one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  the  Old  Continent,  drains,  according  to 
Ritter,  an  extent  which  frdls  somewhat  short  of  2,000,000  square  mUes, 
and  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  contains  about  1,000,000  square  miles. 
The  Amaaonas  is  the  only  large  river  in  the  world  whose  basin 
comprehends  countries  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  equator.  The 
nortnem  edge  of  the  basin  extends  only  to  about  7*  N.  lat,  but  the 
southern  edge  reaches  in  one  part  to  near  19°  S.  lat 

The  Amaaonas  is  in  no  other  respect  so  remarkable  as  for  the 
immense  volume  of  water  which  it  brings  to  the  ocean.  According  to 
a  calculation  of  Rennel,  the  principal  branch  of  the  Ganges  in  the 
dry  season  discharges  in  one  second  80,000  cubic  feet  of  water. 
Wilcox  states,  that  below  the  mouth  of  the  Bonash,  near  Gk)yalpura, 
the  Brahmapootra  pours  down  in  one  second  176,188  cubic  feet 
Martins  calculates  that  the  volimie  of  water  passing  in  one  second 
through  the  Narrow  of  Obydos  exceeds  550,000  cubic  feet 

Wi&  such  resistless  force  does  the  wide  deep  current  of  the 
Amaaonas  enter  the  Atlantic,  that  its  vast  mass  of  waters  sweeps  on 
unbroken  and  unmixed  with  the  ocean  for  above  200  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  the  embouchura  A  remarkable  phenomenon  is  witnessed 
in  the  Amaaonas  at  the  time  of  spring  tides.  The  wide  mouth  of 
the  river  receives  the  broad  swell  of  the  Atlantic  tide-wave ;  but  as 
the  channel  becomes  narrower  by  theialands  and  the  gradual  approxi- 
mation of  the  banks,  the  tide  has  not  room  to  move  up  the  stream, 
and  the  oontinuous  pressure  of  successive  waves  prevents  it  from 
rushing  back  to  the  ooean.  The  consequence  is  that  the  tide  becomes 
heaped  up  in  the  embouchure  of  the  river,  until  at  length  a  wall  of 
water  from  12  to  16  teet  high,  followed  rapidly  by  a  second,  a  third,  and 
sometimes  a  fourth  enormous  wave,  sweeps  with  irresistible  force  and 
incredible  velocity  up  the  river  and  over  ita  banks,  carrying  every- 
thing before  it,  and  accompanied  with  a  tremendous  roar,  whiqh  is 
heaad  to  a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles.  This  enormous  wave  whioh 
causes  instantaneous  high  water  in  the  river  is  called  by  the  Indians 
prororoett. 

The  Amaaonas  is  indebted  for  its  abundance  of  water  to  its  position 
between  the  tropics,  and  to  the  extent  of  its  tributaries.  Whilst 
the  sun  passes  from  one  tropic  to  the  other  it  is  preceded,  attended, 
and  followed  by  heavy  and  nearly  continual  rains;  and  all  the 
countries  constituting  the  basin  of  the  Amaaonas  are  successively, 
for  five  or  six  months  together,  drenched  by  an  excess  of  moisture. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  rains  descending  on  South  America, 
whilst  the  sun  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  runs  southward  to  the 
Amaaonas,  and  perhaps  seven-eighths  of  the  intertropical  rains,  which 
pour  down  on  that  continent  whilst  the  sun  is  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  are  brought  to  its  channel  by  its  numerous  large  southern 
tributaries.  It  may  iJxnostbe  said  that  tiie  river  is  never  at  low  water, 
properly  so  called;  for  when  its  northern  affluents  during  the  dry 
season  bring  down  a  comparatively  small  volume  of  water,  the  southern 
rivers  are  filled  by  the  rains,  and  pour  into  i^  an  overwhelming  mass  of 
water.  When  the  latter  begin  to  subside,  the  former  are  already  on 
the  increase. 

As  the  quantity  of  water  brou^t  down  by  the  northern  rivers  ia 
but  small  in  comparison  with  the  volume  which  the  southern  rivers 
pour  into  it  the  Amaaonas  has  least  water  whilst  ^e  sun  is  in  the 
northran  hemisphere.  But  the  rains  do  not  commence  in  the  same 
month,  even  in  the  countries  which  are  situated  under  the  same  paralleL 
On  the  banks  of  the  Amaaonas  the  intertropical  rains  begin  on  the 
eastern  declivities  of  the  Andes  in  the  month  of  November,  and  at 
Gram  Park  they  do  not  set  in  before  the  end  of  tiie  year.  The  effect 
of  the  rains  on  the  swelling  of  the  rivers  becomes  apparent  only  after 
a  period  of  from  four  to  six  weeks.  The  waters  of  the  Marafion  begin  to 
rise  perceptibly  at  the  end  of  December,  those  of  the  Solimoes  at  the 
endof  January,  andthose  of  the  Amaaonas  in  February.  The  Amaaonas 
rises  for  about  120  davs.  Its  northern  affluents,  the  laigest  of  which 
are  the  Rio  Negro  and  Tapuri^  are  highest  in  August,  September, 
and  October,  but  in  the  southern  affluents  the  freshets  do  not  occur 
in  the  same  months.  The  Tocantins,  Xingh,  and  Tapajos,  begin  to 
rise  in  November,  and  attain  their  greatest  height  in  February  and 
March,  whilst  the  Madera,  by  far  the  largest  of  the  affluents  of  the 
Amasonaa^  hasi  ts  frosheta  simultaneously  with  the  Amaaonas,  the 
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water  being  highest  from  the  end  of  March  to  the  end  of  June.  This 
dreumstance  supports  strongly  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  thai 
the  Madera  ought,  to  be  considered  as  the  head  stream  of  the 
AmaBonas*  The  more  easterly  of  the  southern  feeders  of  the 
Amaiionaa  inoreaae  their  vohime  of  ^ater  eaarlier  in  the  year  than  the 
Madera;  but  this  may  be  explained  by  observing  that  they  run 
through  valleya  which  have  a  strongly  indined  surface,  whilst  the 
oountiy  drained  by  the  Madera  is  a  plain,  in  moat  parts  entirely  lev^ 
and  in  othera  very  slightly  xmdulating.  Water  therefore  must 
accRonulate  to  a  much  grea;ter  extent,  before  it  can  foroe  its  way  to 
the  river. 

The  banks  of  the  Amaronas^  from  its  mouth  to  that  of  the  Rio 
Kegro  are  low,  swampy,  and  subject  to  annual  inundations :  generally 
to  a  distance  of  10  to  12  miles  and  upwards.  The  southern  banks 
are  lower  than  the  northern.  Above  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro  the 
southern  banks  are  in  general  higher  than  the  northern,  and  rise  even 
tiuring  the  freshets  above  the  surface  of  the  river.  Smyth,  who 
descended  the  river  when  it  was  full,  observed  several  places  where 
the  banks  connsting  of  red  clay-cliffs  rose  from  15  to  80  feet  above  it) 
and  these  cliSa  extended  for  many  miles  along  the  river.  They  rise 
in  most  places  perpendicularly ;  and  as  their  base  is  continually  washed 
by  a  very  strong  current,  laige  pieces  of  earth  are  frequently  detached 
from  them  and  faU  into  the  river.  The  passing  Tessels  are  edme- 
timed  put  into  danger  by  these  falling  masses,  and  therefore  such 
places  are'  djieadad  by  boatmen.  The  banks  of  the  Amazonas,  and 
also  those  of  its  confluents  as  far  as  they  flow  through  alluvial  ground, 
are  as  it  were  lined  by  a  nearly  continuous  series'  of  lakes,  many  of 
them  of  considerable  extent,  as  the  Lago  das  Campinas,  which -k 
40  miles  long,  the  Lake  of  Saraca  (west  of  60"  W.  long.),  whidi  is 
70  miles  long,  and  others.  All  these  lakes  are  united  to  the  river 
by  channels,  through  which  they  receive  its  waters  during  the 
freshets,  and  which  fonn  their  outlets  when  the  water  of  the  river  is 
on  the  deoresse. 

The  countries  inolosed  within  the  basin  of  the  river  consist  of  a 
higher  and  a  lower  region,  -and  the  line  where  these  two  regions  border 
on  one  another  is  indicated  by  cataracts  in  the  rivers,  whieh  are 
oooasioned  by  their  descent  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  grounds 
Between  the  Tavari  and  the  Ucayili  a  chain  of  elevated  hills  runs 
northwaid,  as  far  as  7**  80' S.  lat,  which  intersects  the  western  portion 
of  the  lower  region,  and  separates  the  sub-basin  of  the  Uoayali  from 
the  gpreat  aUnvial  plain  of  the  Amaeonaa.  This  lower  region  there- 
fore extends  along  both  sides  of  the  Amaaonas  from  its  mouth,  near 
60'  Ww  long,  to  the  embouohure  of  the  Ueayali,  near  72"  W.  long., 
from  east  to  west  about  1800  miles.  But  its  width  varies,  being  mu^ 
nanower  towards  the  moutii  of  tiie  river  than  farther  west  In  the 
meridian  of  the  eatniacta  of  the  Xingh  (4"  30^  S.  lat),  it  probably 
does  not  reach  the  equator  and  hardly  exoeeds  250  miles  hi  width. 
Between  the  meridians  of -61*  and  68"  W.  long^  it  extends  from 
the  cataracts  of  the  Madera  on  the  south,  to  those  of  S.  Maria  in 
the  Rio  Branoo,  owr  more  than  10  degrees  of  latitude,  and  is  more  than 
700  miles  wi<}e.  The  distance  between  the  cataract  of  Vuelta  del 
Diablo  in  the  Ueayali  and  the  great  cataracts  of  the  Yapurii  is  more 
than  600  miles.  The  soifiue  of  this  lower  region  bs«  an  area  of  about 
1,000,000.  square  mUeai 

We  are  very  imperfeotiy  acquainted  with  die  nature  of  this  lower 
region.-  The  country- along  the  rivers  is  generally  oveigrown  with 
forests  of  trees,  gnatly  differing  in  sise  and  species,  with  variouif 
bushes  and  underwood  between  them,  and  all  these  plants  are  tied 
together  by  numeorouB  creepers,  so  that  they  often  form  a  regetable 
wiUl  through  which  it  ia  impossible  to  penetrate^  The  water^xiurses 
alone  are  the  roads  wliidk  lead  through  this  wilderness.  In  some 
places  howwec  vast  plaintf  called'  campos  and  covered  with  long 
toane  grass,  fine  the  bankn  of  the  rivers  for  miles,  in  those  tracts 
whieh  are  not  subject  to  itrandation,  and  which  aife  more  numerous 
and  extensive  about  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Kegro,  the  country  is 
likewise  covered  with  interminable  forests^'but  the  trees  arb  of  more 
equal  size,  and  underwood  is  wanting/  with  the  exertion  of  some 
craepera.  Ocoasioaally  some  treeless  ifaets  of  moderate  extent  occur^ 
covered  with  rich  grass,  intermingled  with  a  few  low  bushes.  The 
abundance  of  ^ater,  the  softness  of  the  sott,  and  the  very  small 
inequalities  of  the  siur&oe,  have  made  some  phenomena  frequent  here 
which  are  rare  in  other  countries.  Such  are  especially  the  natural 
cfaanneb}  by  which  two  riven  are  united.  Between  the  rivers  Madera 
and  PuruB  at  least  two  such  natural  water-communications  exist, 
200  miles'  distant  from  one  another.  Others  occur  betweeii  the  Rio 
Kegro  and  the  Tapuik  In  such  cases  commonly  a  lake^is' found 
occupying  the  middle  of  the  coimtry  between  the  two  rivers,  and 
Ihim  the  lake  issue  two  channels,  which  carry  the  waters  of  the  lake 
to  the  two  rivers,  or  at  other  times  bring  it  from  the  rivers  to  the 
laka  These  natural  canals  are  navigable  for  boats;,  except  during  two 
or  three  months  of  the  year. 

The  country  extending  from  the  cataraots  of  the  Yapur2^  Rio  Kegro, 
and  Rio  Branco,  to  the  northern  edge  of  the  basin  of  the  Amazonas, 
is  nearly  unknown  as  far  west  as  65"  W.  long.,  with  the  exception  of 
the  valky  of  the  Rio  Branco.  It  seems  mostly  to  be  traversed  from 
north  to  south  by  short  oflsets  of  the  Pkirimd  Mountains,  which  in 
these  parts  constitute  the  boundary  of  the  basin.  The  valley  of 
the  Bio  Branco  is  wide,  and  extends  between  two  ridges  of  the  Parim^ 


Mountains  eatft  snd  w«st.  The  lower  part  of  it  contains  vtav  extenM^e 
swamps,  and  is  fr^uenily  inundated.  There  are  also  sevenl  tmets 
destitute  of  trees  and  covered  with  herbage,  which  are  called  vilVtima^ 
West  of  65*  the  basin  of  the  AmasonaS  is  not  inclosed  b^  «  ridge  of 
hills  or  mountains,  but  a  plain  500  or  600  miles  across- extendi  from 
the  western  aide  of  the  Parim^  Mountains  to  the  eastern  declivity  of 
the  Andes  of  Kew  Granada  and  Ecuador.  In  its  lower  eastern  districts 
the  highest  portion  of  the  plain  nowhere  exceeds  1100  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  but  at  the  foot  of  the  And^  it  rises  to  more  than  2000  feet 
The  surfSsce  of  this  plain  is  rather  le^ral,  and  in  parts  swampy; 
but  there  occur  several  traots'  covered  wiih  rooky  hills,  which  how- 
ever rarely  rise  more  than  800  or  iOO  feet  above  their  base.  The 
eastern  districts  of  it  aro  covered  with  ifiterminable  forests,  but  along 
the  base  of  the  Andes  a  great  part  of  the  country  is  said  to  be  dear, 
and  to  form  extensive  savannajuL  Kothing  shows  more  deariy  that 
this  country  is  very  little  elevated  above  the  adjacent  regions  than  that 
there  eidst  natural  watetssommunications  crossing  it  fr^m  north  to 
south,  and  uniting  the  Orinoco  with  the  Rio  K^gro.  Thus  the  Casd- 
quiari,  a  very  eonsiderable  river,  branches  off  finom  the  Orinoco, 
between  66"  and  67**  W.  long.,  and  running  in  a  southern  direction 
joins  the  Rio  Negro  after  a  eoune  of  about  100  mfles.  The  native 
tribes  also-  state  that  between  71*  and  72"^  W.  long.,  a  similar  river 
branches  off  firom  the  Guaviari,  an  affluent  of  the  Orinoco,  and  after 
a  course  of  more  than  100  miles  joins  the  Uapes,  one  of  the  principal 
feedera  of  the  Rio  Kegro ;  and  it  is  added,  that  this  river  has  been 
navigated  by  a  Portuguese  called  •  Oubuquenay  whence  it  is  cal]^ed 
Canal  de  Cubuquena. 

Th«t  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  Amazonas  which  lies  beyond  the 
cataraots  of  the  rivei«  Tocantins,  Xingh,  Tapajos,  and  Madera,  presents 
quite  a  different  diaracter.  The  numerous  cataracts  which  occur  in 
all  these  rivers  where  they  approach  the  alluvial  plain,  show  evidently 
that  the  ooimtry  in  these  parts  must  rise  suddenly,  and  to  an  elevation 
of  several  himdred  feet.  It  continues  to  rise,  though  slowly,  in 
advancing  fkrther  south,  until  it  reaches  the  mountain-ranges  which 
form  part  of  the  watershed  between  the  Parana  and  the  Amazonas, 
and  which  occur  at  the  sources  of  the  Tocantuis,  between  18*  and  19* 
Sk  lat,  and  at  those  of  the  rivers  Xingh  and  Tapajos,  near  15*  8.  lat 
Kear  the  sources  of  these  riven  the  country  may  be  between  2500  and 
8000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  the  mountains  south  of  them  rise 
only  ftom  1000  to  1500  feet  higher.  The  surface  of  this  country  is 
farrowed  by  broad  open  'valleys,  and  traversed  by  wide  broadbacked 
ridges  from  1000  to  2000  feet  high  above  the  valleys,  and  of  gentle 
ascent.  Both  valleys  und  ridges  run  south  and  north.  The  upper 
part  of  the  ridges  is  inostly  bare,  or  c6vered  only  with  a  coarse  scanty 
grass ;  their  declitities  are  overgrown  with  bui&es,  or  short  crooked 
trees,  and  the  soil  is  neariy  everywhere  bad.  Tall  trees  occur  in  this 
ragion  only  in  the  narrow  valleys  where  the  rivera  have  deposited  a 
more  fertile  soiL  In  the  level  parts  of  the  valleys  the  soil  is  commonly 
rich.  Towards  the  western  boundary  of  this  region,  about  the  sources 
of  the  numerous  feedera  of  the  Tapajos,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
South  American  continent,  is  a  sandy  desert,  nearly  without  vegetation^ 
which  is  called  Campos  Parecis.- 

In  this  description  the  sub-basin  of  the  Madera  is  not  included.  It 
has  quite  a  different  character,  being  a  level  plain,  which  extends  from 
the  -western  branch  of  the  Brazilian  Mountains,  which  is  called  Serra 
Geral  or  Chapada  do  Matto  Grosso,  to  the  foot  of  the  Bolivian  Andes, 
and  thus  forms  a  communication  between  the  great  plain  of  the 
Amasonas  and  the  Pampas.  The  most  elevated  portion  of  this  plain 
occurs  between  18*  and  20*  S.  lat.,  and  divides  the  feedera  of  the 
MMiEera  from  those  of  the  Paraguay,  a  tributary  of  the  Parana.  This 
plain  is  said  to  be  almost  entire^  covered  with  water  during  the  rainy 
season,  and  its  surface  is  neariy  a  perfect  level;  it  remains  in  a  very 
swampy  condition  even  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season.  These  swamps, 
called  Pantanaes,  are  either  covered  with  grass  and  shorjb  herbage,  or 
with  canes  and  rushes.  It  is  supposed  tiiat  during  the  rains,  and 
shortly  after  them,  there  exists  a  water-communication  between 
the  rivers  of  this  plain  and  the  Laguna  de  Xarayes,  a  similar  tract  of 
country  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Paraguay. 

Kotwithstanding  the  vast  extent  of  the  basin  of  the  AmaEonas,  the 
great  fertility  of  the  soils  of  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  it,  its  numerous 
natural  productions,  and  the  navigability  of  the  principal  river  and 
its  af&uents,  which  (though  at  some  places  interrupted  by  cataracts) 
are  navigable  almost  to  their  sources,  very  few  establishments  have 
been  formed  in  it,  so  few  indeed  that  the  aggregate  population  of  all 
of  them  hardly  amounts  to  400,000.  The  best  settled  portion  is  that 
which  lies  in  the  motmtain-region  of  the  Andes  above  the  Pongo  de 
Manseriche ;  this  tract,  together  with  the  valley  of  the  Huallaga,  may 
contain  half  the  population  of  the  basin.  East  of  the  Huallaga,  as  far 
as  the  month  of  the  Rio  Keg^,  only  a  very  few  small  settlements  have 
been  made,  the  intervening  country  ramaining  chiefly  in  the  possession 
of  the  native  tribes.  There  are  numerous  small  settlements  on  the 
Rio  Kegrc,  occupied  in  agriculture  and  other  branebes  of  industiy, 
but  the  population  hardly  exceeds  40,000.  On  the  Madera,  Tapajos, 
Xingh,  and  Tocantins,  a  few  colonies  have  been  settled  near  their 
confluence  'with  the  Amazonas,  and  a  few  othera  are  on  the  first  and 
last  mentioned  rivera  towards  their  sources,  but  they  are  some  hundreds 
of  miles  apart  Bdo^  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Kegro  the  settlements 
on  the  Amazonas  are  mora  numerous,  but  if  the  town  of  Gram  Par^ 
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and  its  Ticimt|r  be  excluded,  their  coUectm  popubtton  hardlj  ezoeedB 
180,000. 

The  ntunber  of  'waselB  plying  on  the  Amaso&M  ia  amiilL  It  ie  laid 
that  the  Missifisippi  carries  more  yessels  in  a  month,  and  the  Tang* 
tae-Kiang-in  a  day,  than  the  Amazonaa  all  the  year  rcrond.  But  this 
state  of  things  is  to  last  no  longer.  The  BraaiUan  gayemment  has 
ordered  that  this  great  river  shall  be  narigated  by  steamers,  and  then 
the  ascent  of  the  Amasonas,  which  it  takes  the  ordinary  craft  several 
months  to  aooomplish,  will  be  made  in  aa  many  days*  The  wild  and 
cultivated  products  of  the  soil  are  brought  down  from  the  settlements 
to  Gram  Park  and  are  thenoe  exported  to  other  countries.  The 
cultivated  products  are  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  oolfoe,  mandiooa  flour, 
sugar,  molasses,  and  rum.  The  wild  products  are  collected  chiefly  by 
the  IndiauB,  and  oonsial:  of  sarsaparilla,  cacao,  cravopino  (the  fruit  of 
the  Cauia  caryophyUata,  a  kind  of  nutmeg),  turtle  oi],  balsam  of 
copaiba,  qoinia,  wax,  drugs,  vaniDa,  Brazil  nuts,  anotto,  tamarinds, 
pechurine  beans,  tonga  beans,  red  pepper,  ropes,  mats  and  hammocks 
made  of  palm  fibres, 'India-rubber,  gum,  pitch,  rosin,  fustic  and  other 
dye-woodsy  timber,  and  salt'fish.  Fish  abound  in  the  Amazonas; 
turtles  also  of  various  kinds,  alligators,  and  the  manatee  or  searoow, 
are  numerous. 

(Condamine's  Rdation  cP  vn  Voyage  fait  dans  VlwUriewr  de  tAmi- 
rique  Miridionale  ;  Humboldt's  Personal  Narrative,  ftc ;  Lieut.  MaVs 
Jowmal  of  a  Passage,  kc. ;  Henderson's  History  of  BrazU  ;  Spix  and 
Martius,  Reise  in  Brtuilien;  Smyl^'s  and  Lowe's  Narrative  of  a  Jovmey 
from  Lima  to  Pard,;  Foppig's  Reise  in  ChUe,  Peru,  wid  auf  dem 
Amazonenfiusse ;  Prince  Adalbert's  Travels  in  Southern  Europe  and 
Brazil ;  Edwards's  Voyage  up  the  AmaxotK) 

AMBERG,  a  town  in  the  Upper  Palatinate  in  Bavaria^  85  miles  K 
from  Niimbeig,  and  82  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Ratisbon :  population, 
10,800.  It  is  a  well-built  and  agreeable  town,  divided  into  two  equal 
parts  by  the  Yilz,  a  feeder  of  the  Nab,  whidi  joins  the  Danube  about 
a  mile  above  Ratisbon.  The  handsome  church  of  St^  Martin  is  adorned 
with  several  fine  monuments.  The  town  has  a  college,  an  arsenal, 
a  mint,  guildhall,  house  of  correction,  high  school,  gymnasium,  a 
seminary  for  the  education  of  teachers,  a  library  consiBting  of  84,000 
volumes  of  printed  books,  and  a  cabinet  of  natural  history.  It  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Palatinate^  and  is  still 
the  seat  of  its  court  of  appeaL  The  industrial  products  comprise  fire- 
arms and  small  arms,  earthenware,  woollen  cloths,  linen,  tobacco, 
ironmongery,  beer,  &c.  There  are  considerable  iron-mines  in  the 
neighbouring  mountains.    Amberg  has  some  trade  also  in  salt^ 

AMBERIEUX.    [Ausf.] 

AMBERT.  [Ptrr-DK-DdiCB.] 
*  AHBHEER,  a  town  in  the  principality  of  Jeypoor  (of  which  it  was 
once  the  capital),  in  the  Rajpoot  states,  in  26"  57'  N.  Ut^U"  20'  R 
long.,  is  built  on  the  margin  of  a  small  lake,  and  is  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  mountains,  which  give  a  considerable  degree  of  romantic 
beauty  to  the  spot  A  palace  built  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  ovei> 
hanging  the  Iske,  and  formerly  inhabited  by  the  rajas,  is  in  good 
preservation,  and  is  now  used  as  a  state^prison.  A  small  island  in  the 
lake  Ib  cultivated  as  a  royal  garden.  Many  of  what  were  once  magni- 
ficent buildings  within  the  city  are  in  a  ruinous  state,  and  Ambheer 
is  now  nearly  depopulated  Enough,  however,  remains  to  show  that 
it  must  once  have  been  a  splendid  place. 

AMBLECOTB.    [Stafpormhirii.] 

AMBLESIDE.    [WSBTMORJUiifD.] 

AMBOISE.    [Ikdre-et-Loirb.] 

AMBOOR,  a  neat  and  regularly-built  town  of  the  Camatic  province, 
in  the  south  of  India,  is  situated  in  12**  49'  K.  lat,  78**  46'  E.  long., 
108  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Madras.  It  stands  within  a  range  of  hills  of 
moderate  elevation.  The  river  Palair,  or  Milk  River,  -ptaaea  within 
three  miles  of  it.  Amboor  was  formerly  a  place  of  considerable 
strength,  having  a  lofty  isolated  mountain  at  its  side  on  which  a  fort 
was  built,  so  diffic\ilt  of  approach  as  to  be  considered  almost  impreg- 
nable. Since  1801,  when  Amboor  came  into  the  possession  of  the  East 
India  Company,  the  works  of  this  fort  have  been  partially  destroyed ; 
the  part  which  remains  is  now  used  as  a  place  of  confinement  for 
criminals.    The  territory  around  is  well  watered  and  very  productive. 

AMBOYNA,  one  of  the  Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands,  in  the  eastern 
seas,  lies  off  the  south-west  coast  of  the  island  of  Ceram,  between  8"  26' 
and  8"  48'  S.  lat,  127^  50'  and  128^  15'  £.  long.  Its  length  is  said  to 
be  about  82  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  10  miles.  The  population  is 
composed  of  Malays,  Chinese,  the  Dutch  residents,  and  native- tribes, 
who  are  called  Horaforas ;  but  we  are  unable  to  state  its  amount. 
The  south-west  coast  is  indented  by  a  bay  so  deep  that  Ihe  island  is 
nearly  divided  by  it  into  two  unequal  limbs,  which  are  connected  at 
the  head  of  the  bay  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  The  two  peninsulas  into 
which  fhe  island  is  thus  divided  are  called  Hitoe  and  Leytimor ;  the 
former  lies  to  the  north-west,  and  comprises  full  two-thirds  of  the 
surface  of  the  island.  In  1688  the  Dutch  governor  attempted  to  cut 
through  the  isthmus,  which  is  called  the  Pass  of  Baguewala,  in  order 
to  open  a  more  direct  communication  with  the  small  islands  of 
Saparoua,  Oma,  and  Harocha,  but  the  work  was  stopped  through  the 
superstitious  fears  of  the  natives. 

The  island  is  mountainous  and  abundantly  furnished  with  trees 
and  underwood ;  but  the  quantity  of  timber  for  building  purposes  is 
BO  small  that  importations  are  constantly  made  from  Java.    Lingoa- 


wood,  oonunonly  known  as  Amboyna*wood,  is  principally  procured  from 
Ceram.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  a  reddish  day ;  in  the  valleyi 
it  is  of  a  darker  colour  and  mixed  with  sand  Sulphur  is  produced 
among  the  hills,  some  of  whieh  are  encrusted  with  a  copious  effiorea- 
oenee  of  that  mineral  The  island  is  considered  healthy,  notwith- 
standing  the  great  heat  of  the  climate.  It  is  remaikable  that  to  the 
eastward  of  &e  120th  degree  of  longitude  the  monsoons  are  directly 
the  reverse  of  what  are  experienoed  to  the  westward  of  that  line ;  so 
that  the  weather  is  fine  and  dry  on  the  east  coast  of  Celebes,  in  the 
Mbluecas,  and  the  adjacent 'islimds,  when  the  contraiv  state  prevails 
at  Sumbhawa,  Lombok,  Java,  and  Borneo.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
dry  in  these  islands,  while  the  Moluccas  are  deluged  with  rain,  which 
at  those  seasons  is  so  heavy  in  Amboyna  that  the  merest  rivulets  are 
swollen  into  mighty  torrents,  which  overflow  their  channels  and  bear 
dovm  everything  that  opposes  their  progress.  It  is  only  at  audi 
seasons  that  Amboyna  can  be  said  to  have  any  rivers ;  at  other  times 
the  streams  are  not  deserving  of  the  name.  Four  of  them,  Way  Tome^ 
Way  Alia,  Way  Nito,  and  Bato  Qadja,  which  rise  in  the  •mountaina 
of  Leytimor  and  discharge  themselves  into  the  sea  near  the  town  of 
Amboyna,  are  not  more  than  from  two  to  thre»  fset  deep  in  the 
dry  season. 

The  earliest  visit  made  to  Amboyna  by  Europeans  was  in  1511,  when 
the  Portuguese  viceroy,  Albuquerque,  dispatched  a  squadron  from. 
Malacca,  which  returned  with  a  lading  of  spioes,  having  been  received 
with  kindness  by  the  natives.  Ten  years  afterwards  a  squadron  of 
Portuguese  ships  was  sent  to  take  formal  possession  of  the  Spice 
Islands  in  the  name'  of  the  king  of  Portugal  The  commander 
established  himself  in  the  island  of  Temate  as  his  head-quarters,  and 
the  dominion  of  the  Portuguese  over  the  Moluccas  continued  for  60 
years,  during  ^diioh  time  the  natives  endured  from  them  every  species 
of  tyranny  and  cruelty. 

At  the  conmiencement  of  the  17th  century  these  islands  were  taken 
from  the  Portuguese  by  the  Dutch,  their  conquest  being  facilitated  by 
the  anxiety  of  tiie  natives  to  get  rid  of  their  first  European  oppressors. 
Unhappily  the  change  of  masters  brought  with  it  no  change  for  the 
better  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  who  were  subjected  to  every 
kind  of  injustice  which  the  cupidity  of  their  Dutch  rulers  could 
suggest.  As  a  consequence  of  this  treatment  the  inhabitants  of 
Amboyna  were  continually  in  arms,  and  the  country  became  the 
constant  scene  of  strife  and  desolation. 

At  a  very  early  period  after  its  first  formation,  the  English  East 
India  Company  endeavoured  to  appropriate  to  itself  a  share  in  the 
spice  trade.  In  1612  the  Company  formed  a  settlement  at  CambeUo 
in  this  island,  from  which  the  settlers  were  forced  to  retire  in  June, 
1614.  A  treaty  relative  to  the  right  of  trading  with  the  Spice  Islands 
was  concluded  between  the  English  Company  and  the  Dutch,  in 
London,  in  July,  1619.  But  so  many  disputes  occurred  in  executing 
the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  that  the  grounds  of  contention  appear 
to  have  been  multiplied  rather  than  reduced  and  at  length  reached 
such  a  point,  that  under  the  accusation  of  conspiring  to  surprise  the 
garrison  and  expel  the  Dutch  from  the  island  Captain  Towerson  and 
nine  Englishmen,  with  nine  Japanese  and  a  Portuguese  sailor,  were 
seised  at  Amboyna,  tried,  pronounced  guilty,  and  executed. 

During  the  war  with  Holland,  in  1796,  Amboyna  was  captured  by  a 
British  force  under  Admiral  Rainier.  It  was  restored  at  the  peace  in 
1801,  was  taken  again  by  the  English  in  1810,  and  was  again  given  up 
to  Holland  at  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1814. 

The  cultivation  of  oloves  forms  iAie  principal  object  of  industry 
with  the  natives.  Witib  the  desire  of  keeping  the  cultivation  of  the 
clove»ta«e  completely  vrithin  their  power  the  Dutch  caused  it  to  be 
extirpated  from  every  island  with  tiie  exception  of  Amboyna,  where 
they  provided  for  a  sufficient  production  of  the  spice.  The  average 
annual  produce  of  cloves  is  said  to  be  about  800,000  lb. 

The  cajeput  tree,  whence  the  medicinal  oil  of  that  name  is  procured, 
grows  in  Amboyna ;  which  also  produces  indigo,  sago,  and  all  the 
vegetables  and  fruits  commonly  found  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 
The  woods  contain  great  numbers  of  deer  and  w&d  hogs,  the  flesh  of 
which  forms  a  principal  article  of  food  with  the  natives.  Buffaloes, 
cows,  horses,  sheep,  and  goats  have  been  introduced  by  the  Portuguese 
and  Dutch  from  Java  and  Celebes. 

The  Horaforas  are  said  to  be  a  wUd  race,  of  great  muscular  strength 
and  mischievous  disposition.  The  Malays  of  Amboyna  are  descend- 
ants  of  a  Malay  colony  which  preceded  the  Portuguese;  they  are 
chiefly  Mohammedans,  but  some  of  them  are  Catholics  and  some 
Lutherans.  The  Chinese  are  not  numerous,  but  they  are  very  enter- 
prising traders.  The  European  race  is  the  least  numerous  on  the 
island,  consisting  chiefly  of  Dutch  or  the  descendants  of  Dutchmen 
and  Malay  women. 

The  town  of  Amboyna,  which  is  in  3'  40'  S.  Ut,  128"  15'  E.  long., 
is  built  on  the  south-east  shore  of  the  bay  of  Binnen,  in  the  peninsula 
of  Leytimor.  It  is  clean,  neat^  and  built  with  r^^larity.  The  houses 
are  of  wood,  only  one  story  high,  and  the  roofr  are  covered  with 
interlaced  branches  and  leaves  of  palm-trees.  The  town  contains  an 
hospital,  a  town-house,  and  two  churehes.  The  western  quarter  of 
the  town  is  inhabited  by  Chinese,  and  the  Europeans  occupy  the  south 
end  Fort  Victoria,  in  the  front  of  the  town,  is  in  form  an  irregular 
hexagon,  with  a  ditch  and  covered  way  on  the  land-side,  and  a  horn- 
work  towards  the  sea :  population  of  the  town,  9000. 
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AMELAND,  a  small  island  belonging  to  the  Dutch  proyince  of 
Friealand ;  it  Ues  in  the  North  Sea»  4  miles  from  the  mainland,  in 
about  53**  27'  N.  lat.,  5*"  40'  E.  long.,  is  about  12  miles  in  length  from 
east  to  west,  and  about  2  miles  broad.  It  contains  some  good  pasture- 
land.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  make  lime  of  the  sea^hells  found  on 
the  coast,  and  many  of  them  are  fishermen :  the  population  is  about 
2000.  The  passage  between  Ameland  and  the  Frisian  coast  is  dangerous 
from  its  shoals.    The  channel  is  called  a  waUe,  or  ford.    . 

AMERICA,  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  earth,  inferior  only  to 
Asia  in  area»  extends  from  about  80*"  N.  lat.  to  56*"  S.  lat  and  is 
separated  by  the  Atlantic  from  Europe  and  Africa,  and  by  the  Plunfic 
from  Asia  and  Australia. 

JHteovery. — ^During  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century  there  was 
an  ardent  spirit  of  disoovery  in  Europe,  the  principal  objeist  of  which 
was  to  find  a  passage  by  sea  to  the  ^sst  Indies.  The  Cape  de  Verde 
islands,  the  Azores,  much  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  were  suocessiyely  discovered  by  the  Portuguese^ 
and  the  probabiUty  of  reaching  India  by  sea  was  gradually  becoming 
stronger.  The  states  of  Venice  and  Qenoa  concentotted  the  commerce 
of  Italy,  but  the  overland  trade  with  India  was  engrossed  by  Venice. 
In  this  state  of  things  a  project  was  formed  by  Christopher  Colomb, 
or  Colimibus,  a  citizen  of  the  rival  state  of  Genoa,  to  sail  westward  to 
the  Indies — an  idea  which  shows  Columbus's  knowledge  of  the  figure 
of  the  earth  to  have  been  superior  to  the  general  notions  of  his  age. 
He  offered  his  services  for  this  purpose  to  Uie  governments  of  G^noa, 
France,  England,  and  Portugal,  by  whom  the  proposal  was  successively 
rejected ;  but  after  eight  years  ms  offer  was  accepted  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  king  and  queen  of  the  united  kingdoms  of  Castile  and 
Aragon.  The  expenses  of  the  expedition  were  defrayed  by  the  crown 
of  Castile,  the  property  of  Isabella,  and  it  was  to  the  influence  of 
this  princess  that  the  furtherance  of  Columbus's  views  appears  to  have 
been  mainly  owing.  The  expedition,  consisting  of  three  vessels, 
sailed  from  Spain  on  the  8rd  of  August,  1492 ;  and  on  Friday,  the 
12th  of  October  following,  an  island  was  descried,  upon  which 
Columbus  landed  on  the  same  day.  The  island  was  named  by  him 
San  Salvador,  and  is  otherwise  known  as  Guanahani,  one  of  the 
Bahama  Islands.  Columbus  then  visited  other  adjacent  islands,  and 
proceeded  to  Cuba  and  Hayti,  to  which  latter  he  gave  the  name  of 
jSspanola.  Here  he  left  a  few  of  his  companions  as  the  groundwork 
of  a  colony,  and  returned  to  Spain  to  procure  reinforcements.  The 
court  was  then  at  Barcelona,  and  the  entrance  of  Columbus,  with 
some  of  the  natives,  and  the  gold,  the  arms,  and  utensils  of  the 
discovered  islands,  was  a  triumph  at  once  more  striking  and  more 
triily  glorious  than  that  of  any  conqueror.  In  this  voyage  he  had 
acquired  a  general  knowledge  of  the  islands  in  the  sea  between 
North  and  South  America,  but  he  had  no  notion  that  there  was  an 
ocean  between  them  and  China ;  they  were  considered  as  part  of 
India,  from  whence  arose  the  appellation  of  West  Indies,  as  well  as 
that  of  Indians,  which  has  ever  since  been  given  to  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  whole  continent  of  America.  The  success  of 
Columbus  now  rendered  the  court  of  Spain  eager  to  forward  his  designs^ 
and  he  sailed,  on  his  second  voyage  for  Espanola,  with  a  fleet  of 
seventeen  sail,-  accompanied  by  several  persons  of  rank  and  fortune. 
In  this  voyage  the  principal  discovery  was  the  island  of  Jamaica. 
Columbus  was  soon  called  back  to  Spain  to  answer  accusations  which 
had  been  made  against  him  by  his  enemies.  A  third  expedition 
followed,  in  which  the  island  of  Trinidad  was  found,  and  the  admiral 
visited  the  mouth  of  the  river  Orinoco,  and  landed  on  the  coasts  of 
South  America  which  now  form  part  of  Venezuela,  before  reaching 
Espafiola.  After  having  thus  discovered  the  continent  of  America, 
and  made  settlements  in  the  iwlands,  it  was  the  hard  fiite  of  Columbus 
to  be  sent  home  in  irons  and  treated  with  indignity  owing  to  the 
machinations  of  his  enemies.  He  notwithstanding  undertook  a  fourth 
voyage,  and  returning  to  Spain,  died  at  Valladolid  in  1506,  having  had 
the  glory  of  making  one-half  of  the  world  known  to  the  other — a 
glozy  untainted  by  cruelty  or  rapacity  on  his  part^  though  the 
search  for  gold  was  pursued  by  the  Spaniards  with  most  unsorupiilous 
avidity. 

The  success  of  Columbus  soon  gave  encouragement  to  private 
adventurers  to  the  New  World,  one  of  the  flrst  of  whom  was  Alonzo 
de  Ojeda,  who  in  1499  followed  the  course  of  Columbus  to  the  coast 
of  Paria,  and,  standing  to  the  west,  ranged  along  a  considerable  extent 
of  coast  beyond  that  on  which  Columbus  had  touched,  and  thus 
ascertained  that  this  country  was  part  of  the  continentb  Amerigo 
Vespucci,  a  Florentine  gentleman,  accompanied  Ojeda  in  this  voyage ; 
and  having  had  a  chief  share  in  the  direction  of  it»  and  having 
published  an  account  of  it  on  his  return,  the  country  of  which  he 
was  supposed  to  be  the  discoverer  came  gradually  to  be  called  by  his 
name ;  and  by  universal  usage  the  name  of  America  has  been  bestowed 
on  this  new  dUvision  of  the  globe.  It  is  now  too  late  to  redress  the 
injustice  which  has  received  the  sanction  of  time. 

The  finding  of  a  new  world  in  tiie  west  was  an  event  at  once 
extraordinary  and  unexpected.  It  was  accidental,  because  the  object 
of  Columbus  was  a  western  passage  to  India;  nor  are  there  any 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  World  had,  at  any 
previous  time,  the  slightest  approach  to  a  knowledge  of  the  western 
continent,  unless  the  alleged  disooveiy  of  Greenland,  and  of  part  of 
the  American  coast  by  the  Norwegians,  in  the  9th  century  be  so 


considered.  They  had  gradually  reached  the  Shetland  and  Faroe 
Islands,  and  advanced  to  Iceland,  in  all  which  they  had  planted 
colonies,  and  they  certainly  arrived  at  Greenland  and  some  part  of  the 
high  latitudes  of  the  North  American  continent ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  this  gave  the  Europeans  any  notion  or  suspicion  of  the 
existence  of  a  new  continent  stretching  so  far  from  north  to  south, 
and  this  Norwegian  discovery  is  a  very  different  thing  from  disooveiy 
in  the-BOuthem  latitudes.  Part  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  Africa  constituted 
the  earUi  known  to  the  ancients.  To  tUs  World  alone  all  ancient 
traditions  and  writings  have  reference;  and  to  it  were  confined  all 
enterprises  of  gain  or  amlntion  and  all  philosophical  speculations 
The  discovery  of  America^  therefore,  was  the  opening  of  a  new  field 
to  wealth,  glory,  and  knowledge.  Its  influence  upon  the  Old  Worid 
has  been,  perhaps,  scarcely  less  important  than  that  of  the  Old  World 
upon  the  New,  and  the  memory  of  the  immortal  Columbus  will  be 
held  in  perpetual  honour  alike  by  the  old  continent  which  gave  him 
birth,  and  by  the  new  one  which  ought  to  have  borne  his  name. 

Although  the  island  of  San  Salvador  was  discovered,  as  already 
stated,  in  1492,  the  existence  of  the  continent  of  South  America  was 
not  ascertained  by  Columbus  until  80th  May,  1498.  Now,  almost  a 
year  before,  namely,  on  24th  June,  1497,  the  coast  of  North  America 
had  been  reached  by  an  English  vessel  commanded  by  Giovanni 
(}aboto,  or  Cabot^  a  Venetian,  settled  in  Bristol,  who  undertook  an 
expedition  in  company  with  his  son  Sebastian,  and  explored  a 
long  line  of  the  North  American  coast  In  1498,  Sebastian  Cabot, 
in  another  expedition,  visited  Newfoundland.  In  1500,  Gaspar 
Cortereal,  a  Portuguese,  touched  at  Labrador;  and  Braol  was 
accidentally  disooveiod  by  a  Portuguese  fleet  under  Cabral,  which  had 
been  fitted  out  for  purposes  of  totde  and  conquest  in  the  East^  in 
consequence  of  the  success  of  Vasco  de  Ghuna,  who  had  recently 
accomplished  the  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  '  [Afeiga.]  The  northern  coast  of  the  province  of  Nueva 
Granada,  from  Cape  de  Vela  to  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  was  first  visited 
by  Bastidasy  a  Spaniard,  in  1501.  Yucatan  was  discovered  by  Diaz 
de  Solis  and  Pinzon  in  1508,  and  Florida  by  Ponce  de  Leon  in 
1512.  In  the  same  year  Sebastian  Cabot  reached  the  bay  since  called 
Hudson's  Bay.  The  Pacific,  or  Southern  Ocean,  was  first  seen  from 
the  mountain-tope  near  Panama  by  Balboa  in  1518 ;  and  two  years 
after,  a  landing  was  effected  on  the  south-east  coast  of  South  America, 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  by  De  Solis,  who,  as  weU  as 
several  of  his  crew,  was  killed,  roasted,  and  eaten  by  the  natives.  The 
Spanish  government^  which  had  been  foremost  in  discovezy,  was  the 
first  also  to  make  conquests  in  America.  Early  in  the  16th  century 
Fernando  Cortez  was  dispatched  to  subdue  Mexico,  the  most 
nowerfol  state  in  the  new  continent,  and  very  rich  and  extensive. 
Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  its  chief,  Montezuma,  it  soon  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  Spain,  and  this  conquest  was  followed  by  another 
almost  equally  valuable — that  of  Peru,  whose  subjugation  to  the 
Spanish  yoke  was  effected  by  Pizarro.  The  Frendb  now  b^;an  to 
participate  in  the  zeal  for  adventure,  and  in  1524  an  expedition  was 
dispatched  by  Francis  L  under  Giovanni  Verazaano,  a  Florentine, 
who  surveyed  a  line  of  coast  of  700  leagues,  coidprising  the  United 
States  and  part  of  British  America.  But  in  1508  Aubwt^  a  French- 
man, had  abeady  discovered  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  Jacques  Cartier, 
also  a  Frenchnian,  in  1584,  nearly  circumnavigated  Newfoundland, 
and  entered  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  In  his  second  voyage,  the 
next  year,  Cartier  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  the  village  of 
Hochelaga,  on  the  site  of  Montreal,  and  brought  away  a  native 
king  to  France.  The  coast  of  California^  on  tiie  west  side  of  the 
noiihem  division  of  the  c<xitinent  was  discovered  by  Ximenes^  a  pilots 
who  had  murdered  Mendoza,  a  captain  dispatched  by  Cortez  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery;  the  Gulf  of  California  was  first  entered  by 
Francisco  de  UUoa,  another  captain  sent  out  by  Cortez  in  1539.  The 
Spaniards  subsequentiy  undertook  several  unsuccessful  voyages,  but 
they  did  not  abandon  their  hopes,  and  at  the  close  of  the  16th  century 
Sebastian  Viscaino  advanced  along  the  coast  of  California  as  far  as  the 
Columbia  River.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  attempts  were 
made  by  the  English  to  find  the  North-West  Passage  to  India,  without 
success ;  and  in  the  next  reign  Sir  Henry  Willoughby  Mled  in  search 
of  a  north-east  passage.  Three  successive  voyages  in  search  of  the 
North-Weet  Passage  were  made  in  the  next  reign  by  Martin  Frobisher, 
who  in  1576  and  the  two  following  yean  explored  Labrador  and 
Greenland,  but  without  any  further  result.  Among  our  early  north- 
west voyages  of  discovery,  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Davis  in  1585 ; 
of  Weymouth  in  1602;  of  Knight  in  1606 ;  of  Hudson  in  1610 
(from  whom  is  named  the  great  iidand  sea  called  Hudson's  Bay,  and 
the  Hudson's  River,  New  York) ;  of  Button  in  1612 ;  and  particularly 
those  of  Bylot  and  Baffin  in  1615,  from  the  latter  of  whom  BafiSn's 
Bay  has  been  named.  After  this  year  thero  seems  a  pauise  in  the 
progress  of  northern  discovery ;  but  in  the  meantime  colonisation  in 
North  America  had  been  begun  by  England.  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert 
was  the  first  to  attempt  it,  though  he  merely  took  formal  possession  of 
Newfoundland  in  1583 ;  his  half-brother,  the  celebrated  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  in  1584  dispatched  an  expedition  which  discovered  the 
country  then  called  Virginia,  and  he  made  several  attempts  to  colonise 
it  without  effect.  The  colonies  of  Virginia  and  New  England  were 
respectively  established  in  1607  and  1620,  under  James  L,  and  it  is 
not  a  little  remarkable  that  106  years  elapsed  after  North  America 
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"wnA  first  yisited  by  Cabot  before  a  single  Englishman  had  effectually 
settled  in  the  country. 

For  the  progress  of  discovery  on  the  north-west  shores  of  America, 
the  English  accounts  of  Cooke,  Clarke,  Meares,  and  Vancouver,  and 
the  narratives  of  the  Russians,  Behringand  Tshirikow,  may  be  referred 
to.  The  joTimey  of  Samuel  Heame  to  the  Coppermine  River,  from 
Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Northern  Ocean  in  latitude  72%  which  terminated 
in  1772,  was  important  in  showing  the  fallacy  of  the  supposition  that 
was  entertained  of  the  extension  of  the  continent  in  an  unbroken 
mass  towards  the  pole,  Heame  having  been  the  first  to  reach  the  shore 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  In  1793  Alexander  Mackenzie  reached  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  latitude  69",  and  in  another  expedition  crossed  to  the 
Pacific  by  Isnd,  being  the  first  person  who  had  penetrated  from 
sea  to  sea  across  the  mass  of  the  continentw  After  this  there 
was  another  pause  in  the  annals  of  discovery,  until  in  1818 
the  British  government  dispatched  Captain  Ross  in  search  of  the 
North-West  Passage,  who  entered  Lancaster  Sound,  and  reached 
latitude  78"  north,  but  returned  under  circumstances  of  disappoint- 
menl  In  1 81 9  the  Admiialty  dispatched  Lieutenant  Parry  in  the  same 
direction,  and  his  success  was  so  brilliant  that  he  reached  80  degrees 
of  longitude  farther  west  than  any  former  navigator,  discovered  the 
North  Georgian  Islands,  and  numerous  new  lands  and  bays,  and 
completely  established  tiie  fifcct  of  the  existence  of  the  Polar  Sea. 
Captains  Parry  and  Lyon  tmdertook  another  voyage  in  1821,  and 
vrintered  on  Melville  Island,  without  further  success.  Captain  Parry 
made  a  third  expedition  in  1824,  wintering  in  Prince  Regent's 
Inlet,  but  lost  one  of  his  ships,  and  was  upon  the  whole  unsuccessful 
The  land  expedition  of  Lieutenant  Franklin  and  Dr.  Richardson,  in 
1820,  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  the  second  expedition  in  1825  to  the 
mouth  of  Mackenzie  River,  and  thence  by  sea  towards  the  north-west 
extremity  of  the  continent,  made  some  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  coast  of  this  Polar  Sea,  and  also  extended  our  information  as  to 
the  climate  and  productions  of  these  arctic  regions.  The  object  of 
Captain  Beechey's  voyage  to  Behring's  Straits  in  1825  was  to  meet 
the  expedition  of  Franklin,  but  this  object  was  not  effected ;  he 
returned  without  further  discovery  thiui  the  addition  by  survey 
of  a  new  and  extensive  line  of  coast  on  the  northern  limits  of 
America» 

Captain  (now  Sir  John)  Boss  undertook  a  second  voyage  in  search 
of  a  North-West  Passage,  during  the  years  1829  to  1888,  but  with  no 
better  success  than  in  his  first  undertaking;  he  was  forced  to  pass 
four  sncceesive  winters  in  the  dreaiy  regions  of  Boothia  Felix,  and 
emerged  with  his  crew  from  the  icy  seas  when  the  hope  of  return  had 
almost  been  universally  abandoned  at  homa  In  this  expedition,  which 
was  entirely  a  private  one,  and  had  been  fitted  out  through  the 
munificence  of  Sir  Felix  Booth,  a  London  distiller,  some  Editions 
were  made  to  our  stock  of  geographical  knowledge  by  the  explo- 
ration of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  the  Qulf  of  Boothia,  and  the  country 
to  the  west  of  these  seas,  which  was  found  to  be  continuous  frt>m 
BaiToVs  Strait  to  the  American  continent;  thus  provin^^  the  im- 
possibility of  a  passage  to  the  westward  in  that  direction.  The 
position  of  the  magnetic  north  pole  was  likewise  one  of  the  discoveries 
made.  Commander  (now  Sir  Qeorge)  Back  was  sent  out  on  a  land- 
journey  in  search  of  the  preceding  expedition  in  1888 ;  he  traced  the 
river  named  after  him.  Having  returned  in  1885,  he  was  again 
appointed  the  commander  of  an  expedition  in  1886,  which  was 
destined  to  proceed  to  Wager  River  and  Repulse  Bay.  This  was  a 
most  disastrous  voyage,  the  expedition  having  to  pass  the  winter  in 
the  ships  tossed  about  in  the  ice ;  no  geographical  results  were  gained. 
During  the  years  1836  to  1889,  Dease  and  Simpson,  two  officers  of  the 
Hudson's  ^y  Company,  surveyed  a  consideraDle  line  of  the  northern 
shores  of  the  American  continent,  leaving  only  the  southern  part  of 
Boothia  Gulf,  of  the  entire  coast  line,  unexplored.  This  latter  portion 
was  surveyed  by  Dr.  Rae  in  1848.  Li  1845  one  further  attempt  was 
undertaken  to  solve  the  300  years'  problem  of  the  North-West 
Passage,  when  the  expedition  under  Sir  John  Franklin  was  dis- 
patched to  Lancaster  Sound.  Nothing  has  been  heard  of  it  since,  nor 
have  any  of  the  numerous  expeditions  sent  out  in  search  of  it  been 
attended  with  success. 

The  most  important  of  the  expeditions  at  present  engaged  in  the 
search  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  Ids  crew  sailed  in  1852,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Edwar^  Belcher.  In  1851  the  Prince  Albert,  a 
ship  of  only  90  tons  burden,  was  equipped  at  the  expense  of  Lady 
Frsmklin,  and  sailed  from  Enjgland,  May  22,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Kennedy,  formerly  an  officer  in  the  employment  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  Prince  Albert  returned  October  7, 
1852,  after  having  passed  the  winter  in  Regent's  Inlet  During  the 
winter  Captain  Kennedy  and  Lieutenant  BeUot  (of  the  French  navy) 
with  six  seamen  made  a  sledge-expedition  over  North  Somerset,  which 
was  ascertained  to  be  an  island.  Captain  Kennedy  brought  home  dis- 
patches from  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  and  communicated  the  gratifying 
intelligence  that  Sir  Edward  had  sailed  up  Wellington  Channel 
which  was  unencumbered  with  ice.  The  Isabel  screw-steamer  has 
also  returned  since  the  I^rince  Albert,  and  Captain  Inglefield  states 
that  no  ice  had  been  seen  in  Wellington  Chann^  np  to  September  5, 
when  he  left  it 

Mr.  Peteimann  has  lately  drawn  public  attention  to  the  great  sea 
between  Spitsbeigen  and  Nova  Zembla^  and  has  strongly  urged  the 


propriety  of  sending  a  steamer  to  investigate  that  route,  as  not  only 
affording  a  possibility  of  meeting  with  Sir  John  Fnmklin  and  his  crew, 
but  also  a  probAbilily  of  its  becoming  a  valuable  whale-fishezy. 

The  discoveiy  of  gold  in  California  has  resulted  in  many  excellent 
surveys  and  explorations  in  the  western  regions  of  North  America, 
while  the  north-western  part  has  also  become  better  known  through 
the  Russian  and  English  settiers,  so  that  altogether  a  vast  amount  of 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  North  America  has  be^i 
gained  in  the  last  ten  years. 

Respecting  the  surveys  of  the  American  coast.  Sir  Francis  Beaufort, 
in  a  return  to  the  House  of  Commons,  thus  stated  their  progress  in 
1848 : — "From  the  equator  to  Cape  Horn,  and  from  thence  round  to 
the  river  Plata,  on  the  eastern  side  of  America,  all  that  is  immediately 
wanted  has  been  already  achieved  by  the  splendid  survey  of  Captain 
Fitzroy. 

"  Some  parts  of  the  great  empire  of  Brazil  we  owe  to  the  labours  of 
Baron  de  Roussin  and  of  other  French  officers ;  but  there  is  much  yet 
to  be  done  on  that  coast  between  the  Plata  and  the  Amazon  rivers, 
and  again  along  Guyana  and  Venezuela  up  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco. 

"  The  shores,  of  the  mainland  between  Trinidad  Island  and  the 
Gulfof  Mexico  have  been  charted  and  published  by  the  Admiralty; 
but  many  of  the  West  India  Islands  are  still  wanting  to  complete  a 
wholesome  knowledge  of  those  seas. 

*'  The  United  States  are  carrying  on  an  elaborate  survey  of  their 
own  coasts,  and  to  the  northward  of  them ;  a  part  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  has  been  done  by  ourselves,  as  well  as  all  the  shores  of  Nova 
Scotia,  Canada,  and  Newfoundland;  and  when  these  surveys  are 
finished,  we  shall  only  want  to  complete  the  eastern  coast  of  America^ 
those  of  Labrador,  and  of  Hudson's  Bay,  which,  being  in  our  possession, 
ought  to  appear  on  our  charts  with  some  degree  of  truth." 

Since  1848  Captain  Kellett  in  H.M.a  Herald,  has  continued  the 
survey  of  the  western  coasts  frx>m  the  equator  northward,  along 
Central  America,  Mexico,  part  of  California^  and  other  regions,  and 
has  thus  completed  the  entire  western  coast-line  of  America.  The 
Americans  advance  steadily  with  the  surveys  of  their  coasts. 

Phytical  Oeography. — The  external  form  of  America  presents  in 
many  respects  a  contrast  to  that  of  the  old  continent.  Viewed  as  an 
entire  region,  it  has  a  lengthened  figure,  of  which  the  greater  diameter 
is  inclined  to  the  equator :  the  whole  continent  is  the  longest  con- 
tinuous mass  of  land  that  the  globe  presents,  stretching  from  the 
Northern  Icy  Ocean  into  the  cold  regions  of  the  south.  The  result  of 
this  disposition  is,  that  no  portion  of  the  interior  of  the  New  World 
is  very  remote  from  the  seaK)oasts ;  everywhere  it  gives  access  to  the 
influence  of  the  ocean,  in  the  midst  of  which  it  is  placed,  like  a  long 
island.  This  form,  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Old  World  gives  to  it 
its  character.  The  New  World  is  essentially  oceanic.  This  continent 
is  composed  of  two  great  peninsulas  united  by  a  long  isthmus,  which, 
whether  we  consider  its  form,  or  the  primitive  rocks  of  which  it  is 
composed,  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  isthmus  between  Africa  and 
Asia.  The  expression  'New  Continent,'  which  is  often  applied  to 
America,  does  not  refer  to  the  comparative  ages  of  the  two  oontinents, 
or  the  time  of  their  supposed  appearance  above  the  ocean,  but  to  the 
chronological  order  of  our  knowledge. 

The  northern  extremities  of  America  are  bounded  by  that  part  of 
the  Polar  Sea  which  has  sometimes  been  distinguished  as  the  Western 
or  American  Polar  Sea.  On  the  east,  America  is  washed  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific.  Its  length  from  80* 
N.  lat  to  55"  S.  lat.  exceeds  9000  miles,  but  it  cannot  be  accurately 
stated ;  its  greatest  breadth  is  between  Cape  St.  Roque  in  Brazil,  and 
Cape  Parina  in  Peru,  where  it  is  upwards  of  8250  miles  wide. .  The 
narrowest  part  is  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  which  is  only  28  miles  wide. 
The  area  of  the  continent  of  America. has  been  somewhat  variously 
stated.  The  most  recent  and  trustworthy  estimate,  that  of  the 
'American  Almanack'  for  1853,  makes  the  area  of  America  and  its 
dependencies,  not  including  the  West  India  Islands,  amount  to 
14,155,832  square  miles;  and  the  population  to  58,755,935.  About 
one-half  of  the  population  are  whites,  the  other  half  native  Indiana, 
negroes,  and  mixed  races.  The  most  southern  point  is  Cape  Horn, 
near  the  island  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  The  two  great  portions  which 
are  called  North  and  South  America  are  divided  by  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  united  in  9"  N.  lat.  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  North  America  comprehends  all  that  part  of 
the  New  World  which  lies  north  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and 
extends  to  the  polar  resions.  Its  eastern  extremity  on  the  coast  of 
Labrador  is  in  55**  W.  long.,  and  its  western,  on  Behring's  Straits,  in 
about  168'  W.  long. 

North  AmericOf  Cixuit-Line. — The  breadth  of  the  continent  of  North 
America  diminishes  southward  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  from  50** 
N.  lat.  The  extent  of  coast  is  very  great,  owing  to  its  form :  the 
length  of  coast  from  Hudson's  Straits  to  the  Florida  Channel  is  about 
4800  miles;  and  measured  from  the  Florida  Channel  to  Panama 
about  4500  miles.  The  whole  length  on  the  Pacific  side  to  Behring's 
Straits  (including  the  Gulf  of  Cs^omia)  has  been  roughly  given  at 
10,500  miles.  The  area  of  North  America  is  stated  to  be  rather 
greater  than  that  of  South  America. 

The  coast  of  North  America  is  more  indented  by  seas  and  largo 
inlets  on  the  eastern  than  on  the  western  side.     On  the  east  nde^ 
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proceeding  from  north  to  south,  we  have  Baffin's  Bay  and  Hudson's 
Haj :  the  latter,  a  kind  of  inland  sea  laiger  than  the  Baltic,  runs  Ur 
into  the  mass  of  the  land,  and  tends  to  break  the  continuity  of  the 
immense  breadth  of  the  continent.  Davis's  Strait  and  Baffin's  Bay, 
with  the  Icy  Ocean,  may  be  considered  aa  separating  Greenland  and 
the  polar  lands  from  the  American  continent,  to  which  Greenland  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  belonging.  The  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence,  and 
the  great  river  itself,  with  the  chain  of  enormous  fresh-water  lakes 
running  far  into  the  interior,  form  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
this  continent,  -and  one  which  exercises  a  most  powerful  influence  on 
its  climate  and  its  capabilities  as  a  habitation  for  man*  Hudson's  Bay 
with  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  bound  on  three  sides  the 
extensive  and  inhospitable  peninsula  of  Labrador.  The  most  southern 
point  of  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  Cape  Cod,  the  termination 
of  the  most  eastern  projection  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  may  be 
considered  as  marking  the  opening  and  the  limits  of  a  great  gulf,  of 
which  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  the  funnel-formed  termination.  The  coast 
of  America,  between  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  not 
marked  by  any  very  considerable  indentation,  except  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  which  runs  from  soul^  to  north  about  180  miles,  with  an  average 
bre^lth  of  about  13  miles.  Cape  Hatteras,  in  North  Carolina,  may  be 
considered  in  connection  with  Cape  Florida  to  the  soutb,  and  Cape 
Cod  and  the  southern  point  of  Nova  Scotia,  as  dividing  the  Atlantic 
coast  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  into  three  great  divisions.  The  more 
particular  description  of  the  Atlantic  coast  south  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
IS  given  under  the  names  of  the  respective  maritime  states  of  the 
North  American  union.. 

If  the  inlands  that  in  an  irregular  line  lie  stretched  in  front  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribb^sm  Sea  were  united  vrith  one  another 
and  with  the  mainland — a  state  of  things  that  we  have  no  difficulty 
in  imagining  to  have  once  existed — ^we  should  have  a  large  inland  sea 
analogous  to  the  Mediterranean.  If  it  be  doubted  whether  this  sea 
was  ever  closed  like  the  Mediterranean,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
Islands  which  now  line  its  eastern  limits  have  been  hacked  and  broken 
intp  smaller  pieces  by  the  action  of  the  ocean.  Between  10"  N.  lai., 
which  is  near  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  25**  N.  lat.  (the  southern 
extremity  of  Florida),  we  find  the  eastern  limits  of  this  great  inland 
sea ;  but  as  we  advance  into  it  towards  the  west  we  find  it  scooped 
out  into  various  basins,  each  of  which  has  its  peculiar  winds  and 
curreuts.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  on  the  north-west ;  and  on  the  south, 
the  Gulf  of  Honduras  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  comprehending  the  Bay 
of  Darien  and  the  deep  indentations  of  the  northern  coast  of  South 
America.  The  archipelago  which  the  great  inland  sea  of  the  Americas 
presents,  ia  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  interesting  in  the  world. 
The  Gulf  of  Mexico,  hemmed  in  by  the  peninsulas  of  Florida  and 
Yucatan,  and  by  the  western  si^e  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  ia  the  most 
important  part  of  this  inland  sea. 

The  western  coast  of  North  America  presents  no  yezy  deep  and 
extensive  indentations  of  the  coast  as  w«^  advance  northward  from 
the  Bay  of  Panama,  till  we  come  to  the  iih^iense  Gulf  of  California, 
about  800  miles  in  length,  and  from  60  to  80  n^es  in  average  width, 
fonned  by  the  mainland  and  the  long  qarrow  peninsula  of  California. 
The  only  indentations  worth  notice  Uience  to  50°  N.  lat.,  are  the  fine 
bay  of  San  Francisco  and  the  sounds  about  Yancouyer  Island. 
Between  this  island  and  60**  N.  lat.  the  west  coast  of  North  America  is 
exceedingly  irregular,  presenting  a  great  number  of  islands,  some  of 
considerable  extent,  and  forming  with  the  mainland  numerous  bays 
and  creeks.  Farther  north  we  find  between  Coca's  Inlet  and  Prince 
William's  Sound  an  extensive  peninsula  running  about  200  miles  from 
north-east  to  south-west ;  and  west  of  this  the  still  more  remarkable 
long  narrow  peninsula  of  Aliaska,  runniog  in  a  similar  direction  for 
about  double  the  distance.  Both  these  peninsulas  have  steep  rocky 
coasts  lined  with  islands  and  rocks.  The  straits  which  take  their 
name  from  the  navigator  Behring  separate  Asia  from  America  by  a 
comparatively  narrow  channel  of  about  48  miles  in  width. 

South  America,  Coast-Line, — South  America  has  the  form  of  an 
irregular  triangle,  of  which  we  may  name  as  the  three  points,  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  Cape  St.  Roque  (not  strictly  the  most  eastern 
point),  5"  28'  S.  lat.,  35°  40'  W.  long.,  and  the  island  of  Cape  Horn, 
56°  S.  lat,  67°  20'  W.  long. 

The  great  extent  of  its  sea-coast  is  determined  by  its  peninsular 
form,  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  absence  of  all  very  great  indentatLons 
of  the  ocean,  it  presents  some  resemblance  to  Africa;  but  it  also 
presents  the  striking  contrast  of  more  continuous  and  elevated  moun- 
tain-chains, and  a  more  complete  development  of  its  water-83rBtem. 
The  extent  of  coast  that  it  offers  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the 
Atlantic  is  roughly  estimated  at  about  10,000  miles ;  the  coast  vmshed 
by  the  Pacific  is  about  5800  miles.  The  extreme  southern  points  of 
South  America,  and  the  southern  coast  on  the  Pacific,  bear  some 
analogy  to  the  north-west  coast  of  North  America  in  their  irregular 
outline,  and  the  number  of  islands  that  line  it.  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
though  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  and  most  irregular 
arm  of  the  sea,  called  the  Straits  of  Magellan  (properly  Magalhaens), 
must  be  considered,  with  its  barren  islands  and  rocks,  as  the  termina- 
tion of  the  continent.  From  this  point,  advancing  northward  along 
the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  we  find  it  studded  vrith  almost  innumerable 
islands,  some  of  considerable  extent,  separated  by  countless  channels. 
This  island  coast  extends  as  far  north  as  the  Chiloe  Archipelago^ 


42°  S.  lat.  South  of  the  lat  of  40°  S.  it  is  jemarked  that  the  mountains 
press  close  on  the  shore,  instead  of  leaving  a  space  between  their  base 
and  the  ocean,  as  is  the  ease  in  the  parallel  north  of  40°  S.  The  sea 
thus  insinuates  itself  within  the  mountains,  detaches  island  masses, 
and  makes  many  deep  creeks,  somewhat  resembling  the  fiords  on  the 
coast  of  Norway.  The  rest  of  the  coast  of  South  America  presents  no 
indentations  that  require  a  notice  in  this  general  sketch,  except  the 
great  ibend  that  takes  place  about  the  latitude  of  the  Lake  Titicaca» 
corresponding  to  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  Andes;  the  Gulf 
of  Guayaquil ;  and  the  Bay  of  Panama. . 

MownioMMy  Riven,  BoHna,  d:c.,  of  North  America, — The  mountain 
system  of  the  Americas  is  remarkable  for  presenting  the  longest  line 
of  elevated  surfaoe  in  the  world.  The  Andes,  which  may  be  traced 
from  the  extreme  rocky  islands  forming  part  of  the  system  of  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  run  along  the  western  side  of  the  continent  at  a  compara- 
tively short  distance  from  the  coast.  [Akdbs.]  Though  this  chain 
experiences  two  depressions  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  another  chain, 
perhaps  a  continuation,  immediately  rises  again  and  continues  its 
course  between  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Pacific,  spreading  oat  in 
Mexico  into  extensive  table-lands  crowned  by  elevated  volcanic  peaks, 
and  continuing  in  its  main  line  a  general  north-north-west  course,  at  a 
much  greater  distance  from  the  Pacific  than  the  Andes  of  South 
America.  The  part  of  this  range  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  the 
North- West  Territory  is  sometimes  called  the  Chippewyan  Range. 
The  termination  of  this  rangp  is  at  the  Frozen  Ocean  on  the  west  aide 
of  the  Mackenzie  River;  above  50°  N.  lat  the  elevation  is  not  con- 
siderable. '  Its  whole  length  is  not  less  than  8/00  miles.  The  chain 
which  extends  t'rom  the  table-land  of  Mexico  does  not  run  northward 
in  a  line  so  regular  as  the  Andes  of  the  southern  continent.  About 
22°  N.  lat  it  divides  into  several  branches.  The  most  easterly  branch, 
which  is  but  of  inconsiderable  elevation,  is  in  its  northern  course 
broken  through  by  the  Rio  del  Norte ;  it  then  tc^kes  a  north-eastern 
direction,  forming  the  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Texas :  in  this 
part  of  its  course,  it  acts  as  the  watershed  between  the  river  Sabine 
and  other  small  rivers  that  enter  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  minor 
affluents  of  the  Rio  Roxo  (Red  River),  a  tributaiy  to  the  Mississippi. 
This  is  the  range  of  hills  which  crosses  the  Arkansas,  and  appears  in 
the  state  of  Missouri  under  the  name  of  the  Ozark  Mountains,  running 
towards  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi ;  and  probably 
continued  beyond  them  at  a  slight  elevation  towards  Lake  Superior. 
The  general  direction  of  the  Ozark  Mountains  is  parallel  to  that  of 
the  AUeghanies. 

The  main  mass  called  the  Sierra  Madre,  running  north  from  the 
plateau  of  Guanaxuato  to  the  high  table-lands  of  New  Mexico,  spreads 
out  to  a  great  extent  east  and  west,  and  contains  several  parallel 
chains  of  motmtains,  forming  longitudinal  valleys  like  that  in  which 
the  Rio  del  Norte  runs.  This  mountain  system,  in  its  further  course, 
separates  the  Basin  of  the  Missouri  and  its  affluents  from  the  waters 
that  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  California  and  the  Pacific.  Of  these 
western  streams,  the  RiQ  Colorado,  which  enters  the  Bay  of  California, 
and  the  Oregon  or  Columbia  River  are  the  chief.  From  the  level  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  as  we  advance  westward  towards  the  great 
dividing  line,  the  country  rises  in  irregular  terraces  and  in  plains  of 
small  inclinations,  so  that  the  main  mass  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
does  not  present  to  the  spectator  any  remarkable  features  of  grandeur, 
at  least  none  corresponding  to  its  actual  elevation.  But  between 
36°  and  42°,  there  are  several  points  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  always 
covered  with  snow,  and  the  mean  temperature  of  these  elevated 
regions  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  is  very  low.  Long's 
Peak  is  12,500  feet  high,  and  Fremont's  Peak  13,570  feet  "From 
the  summit  of  the  latter,"  says  Captain  Fremont,  in  his  official  report, 
"  we  saw  on  the  one  side  niunerous  lakes  and  streams,  the  sources  of 
the  Rio  Colorado,  which  carries  its  waters  through  the  Califomian 
Gulf  to  the  South  Sea ;  on  the  other,  the  deep  valley  of  the  Wind 
River,  where  ]ie  the  sources  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  one  of  the  main 
branches  of  the  Missouri,  which  unites  with  the  Mississippi  at  St 
Louis.  Far  to  the  north-west  we  could  just  discover  the  snowy  heads 
of  the  Trois  Tdtons,  which  give  rise  to  the  true  sources  of  the  Mis- 
souri, not  far  from  the  primitive  stream  of  the  Oregon  or  Columbia 
River,  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  Snake  River,  or 
Levris*  Fork." 

To  ^e  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  there  are  other  chains  running 
parallel  with  them.  Between  the  latitudes  84°  and  45°  N.,  these  chains 
are  connected  with  each  other  by  a  remarkable  table-land,  something 
like  that  of  the  Lake  of  Titicaca,  and  named  the  Great  Basin  by  the 
explorers.  It  is  an  unknown  country  of  some  130,000  square  miles, 
arid,  almost  uninhabited,  and  full  of  salt  lakes,  the  laxgest  of  which 
is  4220  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  None  of  its  rivers  find  a 
passage  to  the  sea.  The  western  high  mountain  coast  chain  of  the 
Califomian  maritime  Alps,  the  Sierra  Nevada  de  California,  is  wholly 
distinct  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  sink  down  as  they  advance 
towards  the  Mackenzie  River.  It  is  prolonged  northward  beyond 
the  Columbia  River  as  far  as  47°  N.  lat,  and  in  the  latter-  portion 
contains  the  three  lofty  summits  of  Mount  Jefferson,  Mount  Hood, 
and  Moimt  St  Helen's,  which  rise  upwards  of  15,000  fyeit  above  the 
sea.  The  general  height  of  this  coast  range  far  exceeds  that  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.    "During  an  eight  months'  joum^  along  these 
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mftritiiiie  Alpi^"  0ayft  Cin^ptein  7r^6irb,  "^6  were  contftantly  in  sight 
.of  aiowroovereid  sunmiitB ;  and  while  we  w«re  able  to  cross  tne  Rdcky 
Mountains  tlti'^gb.  the  South  Paias  'at'  ain'  elevation  of  7027  feet^  we 
found  that  th))  paabeir  in  the  maHtixne  range,  which  is  divided  into 
several  parallel  chKinfr/were^inore  ^an  £000  feet  higher/'-^-and  thete- 
fore  only  about  1000  fedt  lower  than  the  summit  of  Mount  Etna,  ^ 
this  coast  dkam  belongs  also,  in  Russian  America^  north  of  60**  N.  lat, 
Mount  Elias,  rising  to  the  height  of  17,850  feet,  and  forming  the 
culminating  point  of  North  America.  The  Sierra  Nevada  de  Cali- 
fornia is  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific ;  but  between  the  latitudes 
of  34"  and  41*,  between  San-Buenaventura  and  the  Bay  of  Trinidad, 
there  runs  west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  a  small  coast  chain,  whose 
culminating  point,  Monte  del  Diablo,  is  8674  feet  high.  In  the  narrow 
vaUey,  between  this  coast  chain  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  flow  from  the 
south  the  Rio  de  San-Joaquin,  and  from  the  north  the  Rio  del  Sacra- 
mento. It  is  in  the  alluvial  soil  on  the  banks  of  the  latter  river  that 
the  rich  gold  washings  occur. 

The  motmtain  system  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  North  American 
continent,  called  the  Alleghany  or  Appalachian,  stretches  from  about 
34'  N.  latitude  northward  to  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  As 
far  north  as  the  Hudson,  its  direction  is  pretty  nearly  from  south- 
west to  north-east.  In  its  southern  parts,  in  the  states  of  Alabama 
and  Tennessee,  it  is  at  its  greatest  distance  from  the  Atlantic,  but 
continually  approaches  nearer  as  it  runs  north,  till  it  is  traversed  by 
the  Hudson  River,  where  it  is  also  reached  by  the  tide-water.  Here 
it  takes  a  turn  more  to  the  north  through  Vermont  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  which  tatter  state  it  acquires  an  elevation  of  6428  feet  m 
Moimt  Washington,  the  highest  of  the  White  Moimtains,  while  the 
culminating  point  of  the  whole  system  is  Black  Mount,  situated  in 
the  southern  portion,  and  attaining  the  height  of  6476  feet.  [Alle- 
ghany Mountains.] 

The  Mississippi  probably  drains  a  larger  area  than  any  other  river 
in  the  world,  except  the  Amazonas  and  the  Oby.  The  sources  of  the 
principal  head-stream,  the  Missouri,  are  ascertained  to  be  in  the 
Kocky  Mountains,  about  44*  N.  lat. :  but  the  Yellowstone,  which  is 
really  the  main  branch  of  the  Missouri,  rises  in  42*  N.  lat  The 
sources  of  the  Mississippi,  though  an  inferior  stream,  were  first  ascer- 
tained by  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  in  the  year  1832,  to  be  in  Lake  Istaca, 
47*  IS'  N.  lat,  and  95*  W.  long.  The  height  of  the  sources,  that  is 
to  say,  of  the  last  access  of  water  recdved  by  Lake  Istaca  from  the 
ridge  of  separation,  called  Hauteur  de  Terre,  is  1680  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  according  to  Nicollet's  measurement  in  1836. 

To  form  a  correct  view  of  the  character  of  the  vast  continent  of 
North  America,  we  must  consider  the  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
as  its  chief  axis.  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  lies  the  great  cen- 
tral valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  its  eastern  boundary  is  the  Alleghany 
mountain  system,  its  souUiem  boundary  is  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
its  northern  limit  is  the  level  of  the  great  lakes.  From  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  bed  of  the  Mississippi  we  have  a  slope,  which,  as  to 
length,  bears  a  similar  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains that  the  shorter  slope  from  the  Alleghany  system  to  the 
Mississippi  bears  to  the  height  of  its  mountains.  The  8l(>])e  from  the 
Appalachian  to  the  Atlantic  is,  according  to  the  same  Uw,  shorter 
than  that  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific. 

When  America  was  discovered  one  continuous  forest  8pi*ead  from 
west  to  east,  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  over  the  Appalachian 
system,  and  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Missisfdppi.  From  the 
Qulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  region  of  the  great  lakes,  this  iminter-^ 
mpted  mass  of  vegetation  reached  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  extended  even  west  of  the  main  stream  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. On  the  high -lands  as  we  advance  westward  from  the  Mississippi, 
are  extensive  plains  or  steppes  devoid  of  trees,  parched  in  summer  by 
scorching  heat,  and  swept  in  winter  by  the  winds  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  with  an  intensity  of  cold  almost  beyond  belief.  The 
spacious  and  dry  plains  of  Texas,  and  the  upper  regions  of  Arkansas, 
present  a  character  analogous  to  the  high  plateaus  of  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent ;  and  here  the  white  man  adopts  those  pastoral  habits  which' 
are  the  only  mode  of  life  suited  to  the  regions  which  he  occupies. 
Stretched  along  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  an  average 
width  of  600  or  600  miles,  we  find  a  country,  which  is  emphatically 
called  the  desert;  a  country  lying  between  the  Ozark  Mountains, 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  far  north  as  41**  at  least.  The  lower 
parts  of  the  Mississippi  valley  with  a  portion  towards  the  north, 
are  still  covered  with  a  dense  forest,  spread  interminably  like  an 
ocean. 

The  prairies  of  the  Mississii^i  valley  are  found  both  on  the  east 
and  w^  side  of  the  channel  of  the  river;  prairies  exist  also  in  the 
State  of  Alabama.  They  are  extensive,  elevated,  and  generally  irregular 
tracts,  without  trees,  though  sometimes  capable  of  producing  them, 
covered  in  the  spring  with,  countless  flowers  and  long  grass,  and  often 
possessing  a  deep  rich  soil.  Sometimes  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi 
they  exhibit  on  their  surface  a  salt  efflorescence:  incrustations  of 
pure  salt,  covering  the  ground  like  ice,  are  seen  in  tne  upper  valley  of 
the  Canadian  River,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Arkansas. 

The  rivers  that  enter  the  Atlantic  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Alleghanies,  though  in  themselves  of  great  importance,  ard  inconsider- 
able when  comjMired  with  the  great  rivers  of  the  Pacific'  slo^  and 
those  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 


The  l>asin  of  thd  Mississippi  has  no  mountain  barrier  on  the  north. 
A  link  of  gentle  undulations,  which  still  retain  their  French  names 
Of  COteaux  des  Prairies,  Cdteaux  deS  Bois,  occur  in  connected  rows 
between  the  parallels  of  47**  and  48**  N.  lat,  tod  form  the  watershed 
between  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  highest  of  t^ese 
slight  elevations  attain  a  height  of  only  1500  and  1600  feet  From  tiie 
western  extremity  of  Lake  Superior  (about  92*  W.  longX  one  of  whose 
tributaries  interlocks  its  sources  with  a  branch  of  the  Mississippi,  we 
have  a  series  of  enormous  fresh-water  lakes,  Superior,  Huron,  Michigan, 
Erie,  and  Ontario,  collectively  covering  a  surface  of  about  73,000 
square  miles,  a  space  equal  to  the  area  of  Great  Britain.  These  lakes 
have  the  outer  mai^gin  of  the  basins  in  which  they  lie  at  no  very  great 
distance  from  their  shore&  as  we  may  infer  from  the  inconsiderable 
courses  of  the  streams  which  they  receive.  Lake  Superior  is  the 
highest  of  these  inland  seas,  beingf  641  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Atlantic :  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan  form  a  separate  and  somewhat 
lower  basin ;  Erie  a  third ;  and  383  feet  below  Erie  lies  Ontario, 
doubtless  once  at  a  much  higher  level  than  it  now  is.  The  great  falls 
of  Niagara  in  the  narrow  channel  that  connects  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario, 
show  at  once  the  great  diflerence  between  the  level  of  these  two  lakes. 
The  course  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  it'  has  been  remarked,  from  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Ontario,  has  a  singula  conformity  to  that  of  the 
opposite  Atlantic  coast,  having  .a  general  north-east  direction.  After 
its  exit  from  Lake  Ontario  it  receives  near  Montreal  the  Uttawas  from 
the  north-west,  and,  increased  by  numerous  smaller  streams,  enters 
the  Atlantic  by  a  wide  bay. 

North  of  the  basin  of  the  Canadian  Lakes  we  find  that  the*pold 
regions  of  the  North- West  Territ6ry  have  also  their  great  risers. 
The  Portage  de  la  Prairie,  about  150  feet  above  the  level  of  Lakes 
Winnipeg  and  Superior,  is  a  swampy  district,  which,  at  this  point,  forms 
the  dividing  line  between  the  waters  that  flow  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
basin,  and  those  that  belong  to  the  basin  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  the 
receptacle  of  numerous  streams.  The  southern  branch  of  the  Saskat- 
chewan rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  near  the  sources  of  a  branch  of  the 
Columbia  River  and  the  Missouri,  traverses  15  degrees  of  longitude,  and 
falls  into  the  great  Lake  Winnipeg,  in  53**  N.  lat. ;  this  lake  is  connected 
with  Hudson's  Bay  by  the  Severn  and  the  Nelson  River.  The  course 
of  the  Saskatchewan,  as  far  as  Winnipeg,  is  at  least  900  miles.  In 
56'  41'  N.  lat.,  and  109'  52'  W.  long.,  is  Methy  Portage,  upwards  of 
1500  feet  high,  and  forming  part  of  a  range  running  south-west,  which 
separates  the  rivers  flowing  north  from  those  that  flow  south  or  east 
On  the  north  side  is  a  valley  1000  feet  deep,  and  a  wftter-passage  is 
open,  with  some  interruptions,  to  Lake  Athabasca.  The  basin  of  the 
Mackensde  lies  north  of  the  Methy  Portage.  The  Mackenzie  is  one  of 
the  large  rivers  of  our  globe,  draining  an  area  of  about  650,000  square 
miles ;  but  such  is  the  complicated  watei^system  of  this  region,  with 
its  endless  lakes  communicating  ^th  one  another,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  say  what  should  be  considered  as  the  source  of  this  river. 
If  we  consider  the  Athabasca  River  as  its  remote  branch,  the  Mao- 
keuzie  flows  through  about  1 6  degrees  of  latitude  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
I^e  sources  of  the  Peace  River  are  much  farthei*  to  the  north ;  but  if 
wc  follow  this  stream  through  the  Slave  Lake  into  the  Mackenzie,  we 
shall  find  the  whole  course  of  the  stream  as  long  as  if  we  tracM  it 
from  the  more  southern  branch.  East  of  the  Mackenzie,  and  fiowing 
into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  are  the  Coppermine  River  and  the  Back  River. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  a  curious  resemblance  in  the  water- 
system  of  the  southern  and  northern  parts  of  North  America.  The 
elevated  table-land,  in  which  the  Mississippi  and  the  affluents  of  Lake 
Superior  rise,  divides  tiie  continent  east  of  the  Itocky  Mountains  into 
two  parts.  The  basin  of  Winnipeg  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation 
of  that  of  St.  Lawrence,  or  as  part  of  one  high  plateau  divided  into 
two  portiona  Down  the  southern  slope  the  Mississippi  fiowa  ^to  the 
warm  regions  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  down  the  northern  the 
rival  river,  Mackenzie,  runs  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  laxge  streams  that  enter  the  west  side  of  Hudson's  Bay  are  the 
great  channels  that  carry  off  the  collected  waters  of  this  elevated 
region  of  lakes  into  the  Atlantia  A  more  minute  description  of  this 
part  of  the  continent  is  given  imder  Canada  and  Hudson's  Bat 
Terihtobles,  and  under  the  names  of  the  different  States  of  the  North 
American  union. 

Climate, — On  this  subject  only  a  few  general  remarks  will  be  here 
necessary,  as  it  will  be  more  advantageously  discussed  when  treating 
of  the  different  countries  which  compose  the  continent  of  America. 
It  is  a  fact  well  ascertained  that  the  average  temperature  on  thQ  west 
coast  of  North  America  is  higher  than  on  the  eastern.  In  the  Oregon 
valley  it  is  said  to  be  higher  than  in  corresponding  latitudes  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  by  an  amoimt  equivalent  to  five  or  six  degrees  of 
latitude;  and  the  winters  are  also  much  moister.  The  general  nature 
of  the  climate  of  the  American  continent  may  be  best  imderstood  by 
what  is  now  known  of  the  United  States  and  tike  Canadas.  The  North- 
Wcst  Territory,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  a  cold  and  inhospitable 
region,  not  adapted  for  the  residence  of  agriculturists.  On  the  eastern 
part  of  the  continent  agriculture  has  not  advanced  farther  than  51^ 
or  52"  N.  lat.  But  the  limit  of  successful  cultivation,  at  the  present 
day,  must  not  be  taken  as  the  limit  which  cannot  be  passed.  The  cold 
within  the  United  States  increases  as  we  advance  westward  on  the 
same  parallel,  .and  this  is  independent  of  elevation,  as  we  see  fn>m 
comp&ring  the  temperature  of  corresponding  points  on  the  Mississippi 
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proceeding  from  north  to  south,  we  have  Baffin's  Bay  and  Hudson's 
Say :  the  latter,  a  kind  of  inland  sea  laiger  than  the  Baltic,  runs  far 
into  the  mass  of  the  land,  and  tends  to  break  the  continuity  of  the 
immense  breadth  of  the  continent.  Davis's  Strait  and  Baffin's  Bay, 
with  the  Icy  Ocean,  may  be  considered  as  separating  Greenland  and 
the  polar  lands  from  the  American  continent^  to  which  Greenland  can 
scarcely  be  considered  aa  belonging.  The  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence,  and 
the  great  river  itself,  with  the  chain  of  e9ormous  fresh-water  lakes 
running  far  into  the  interior,  form  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
this  continent,  -and  one  which  exercises  a  most  powerful  influence  on 
its  climate  and  its  capabilities  as  a  habitation  for  man*  Hudson's  Bay 
with  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  bound  on  three  sides  the 
extensive  and  inhospitable  peninsula  of  Labrador.  The  most  southern 
point  of  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  Cape  Cod,  the  termination 
of  the  most  eastern  projection  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  may  be 
considered  as  marking  the  opening  and  the  limits  of  a  great  gulf,  of 
which  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  the  funnel-formed  termination.  The  coast 
of  America,  between  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  not 
marked  by  any  very  considerable  indentation,  except  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  which  runs  from  south  to  north  about  180  miles,  with  an  average 
bre»ith  of  about  13  miles.  Cape  Hatteras,  in  North  Carolina,  may  be 
considered  in  connection  with  Cape  Florida  to  the  south,  and  Cape 
Cod  and  the  southern  point  of  Nova  Scotia,  as  dividing  the  Atlantic 
coast  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  into  three  great  divisions.  The  more 
particular  description  of  the  Atlantic  coast  south  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
IS  given  under  the  names  of  the  respective  maritime  states  of  the 
North  American  union. 

If  the  islands  that  in  an  irregular  line  lie  stretched  in  front  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbeian  Sea  were  united  with  one  another 
and  with  the  mainland — ^a  state  of  things  that  we  have  no  difficulty 
in  imagining  to  have  once  existed — we  should  have  a  large  inland  sea 
analogous  to  the  Mediterranean.  If  it  be  doubted  whether  this  sea 
was  ever  closed  like  the  Mediterranean,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
Islands  which  now  line  its  eastern  limits  have  been  hacked  and  broken 
into  smaller  pieces  by  the  action  of  the  ocean.  Between  10"*  N.  lat., 
which  is  near  the  isliuid  of  Trinidad,  and  25 ''  N.  lat.  (the  southern 
extremity  of  Florida),  we  find  the  eastern  limits  of  this  great  inland 
sea ;  but  aa  we  advance  into  it  towards  the  west  we  find  it  scooped 
out  into  various  basins,  each  of  which  has  its  peculiar  winds  and 
currents.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  on  the  north-west ;  and  on  the  south, 
the  Gulf  of  Honduras  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  comprehending  the  Bay 
of  Barien  and  the  deep  indentations  of  the  northern  coast  of  South 
America.  The  archipelago  which  the  great  inland  sea  of  the  Americas 
presents,  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  interesting  in  the  world. 
The  Gulf  of  Mexico,  hemmed  in  by  the  peninsulas  of  Florida  and 
Yucatan,  and  by  the  western  sic^e  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  is  the  most 
important  part  of  this  inland  sea. 

The  western  coast  of  North  America  presents  no  very  deep  and 
extensive  indentations  of  the  coast  as  wa^  advance  northward  from 
the  Bay  of  Panama,  till  we  come  to  the  iiiu^ense  Gulf  of  California, 
about  800  miles  in  length,  and  from  60  to  80  x^iles  in  average  width, 
formed  by  the  mainland  and  the  long  qarrow  peninsula  of  California. 
The  only  indentations  worth  notice  thence  to  50°  N.  lat.,  are  the  fine 
bay  of  San  Francisco  and  the  sounds  about  Vancouver  Island. 
Between  this  island  and  60"  N.  lat  the  west  coast  of  NortU  America  is 
exceedingly  irregular,  presenting  a  great  number  of  islands,  some  of 
considerable  extent,  aAd  forming  with  the  mainland  numerous  bays 
and  creeka  Farther  north  we  find  between  Cook's  Inlet  and  Prince 
William's  Sound  an  extensive  peninsula  running  about  200  miles  from 
north-east  to  south-west ;  and  west  of  this  the  still  more  remarkable 
long  narrow  peninsula  of  Aliaska,  running  in  a  similar  direction  for 
about  double  the  distance.  Both  these  peninsulas  have  steep  rocky 
coasts  lined  with  islands  and  rocks.  The  straits  which  take  their 
name  from  the  navigator  Behring  separate  Asia  firom  America  by  a 
comparatively  narrow  channel  of  about  48  miles  in  width. 

Sovih  America^  Coast-Xdne. — South  America  has  the  form  of  an 
irregular  triangle,  of  which  we  may  name  as  the  three  points,  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  Cape  St.  Roque  (not  strictly  the  most  eastern 
point),  S'*  28'  S.  lat.,  35*  40'  W.  long.,  and.  the  island  of  Cape  Horn, 
56"  S.  lat,  67**  20'  W.  long. 

The  great  extent  of  its  sea-coast  is  determined  by  its  peninsular 
form,  and  in  this,  as  weU  as  in  the  absence  of  all  very  great  indentations 
of  the  ocean,  it  presents  some  resemblance  to  Africa;  but  it  also 
presents  the  striking  contrast  of  more  continuous  and  elevated  moun- 
tain-chains, and  a  more  complete  development  of  its  water-system. 
The  extent  of  coast  that  it  offers  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the 
Atlantic  is  roughly  estimated  at  about  10,000  miles ;  the  coast  washed 
by  the  Pacific  is  about  5800  miles.  The  extreme  southern  points  of 
South  America,  and  the  southern  coast  on  the  Pacific,  h&ur  some 
analogy  to  the  north-west  coast  of  North  America  in  their  irregular 
outline,  and  the  number  of  islands  that  line  it  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
though  separated  firom  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  and  most  irregular 
arm  of  the  sea,  called  the  Straits  of  Magellan  (properly  Magalhaens), 
must  be  considered,  with  its  barren  islands  and  rocks,  as  the  termina- 
tion of  the  continent  From  this  point,  advancing  northward  along 
the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  we  find  it  studded  with  almost  innimierable 
islands,  some  of  considerable  extent,  separated  by  countless  channels. 
This  island  coast  extends  as  far  north  as  the  Chiloe  Archipelago^ 


42**  S.  lat  South  of  the  lat  of  40''  S.  it  isremarked  that  the  mountains 
press  close  on  the  shore,  instead  of  leaving  a  space  between  their  base 
and  the  oeean,  afl  is  the  ease  in  the  parallel  north  of  40*^  S.  The  sea 
thus  insinuates  Itself  within  the  mountaini,  detaches  island  masses, 
and  makes  many  deep  creeks,  somewhat  resembling  the  fiords  on  the 
coast  of  Norway.  The  rest  of  the  coast  of  South  America  presents  no 
indentations  that  require  a  notice  in  this  general  sketch,  except  the 
great  J>end  that  takes  place  about  the  latitude  of  the  Lake  Titicaca, 
corre^onding  to  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  Andes ;  the  Gulf 
of  Guayaquil ;  and  the  Bay  of  Panama. . 

MountainB,  Riven,  Basins,  <fcc.,  of  NoHh  Americct. — The  mountain 
system  of  the  Americas  is  remarkable  for  presenting  the  longest  line 
of  elevated  surface  in  the  world.  The  Andes,  which  may  be  traced 
from  the  extreme  rocky  islands  forming  part  of  the  system  of  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  run  along  the  western  side  of  the  continent  at  a  compara- 
tively short  distance  from  the  coast  [Akdbs.]  Though  this  chain 
experiences  two  depressions  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  another  chain, 
perhaps  a  continuation,  immediately  rises  again  and  continues  its 
course  between  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Pacific,  spreading  out  in 
Mexico  into  extensive  table-lands  crowned  by  elevated  volcanic  peaks, 
and  continuing  in  its  main  line  a  general  noiiii-north-west  course,  at  a 
much  greater  distance  from  the  Pacific  than  the  Andes  of  South 
America.  The  part  of  this  range  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Rooky  Mountains,  and  in  the 
North- West  Territory  is  sometimes  called  the  Chippewyan  Range. 
The  termination  of  tins  rang^  is  at  the  Fh)zen  Ocean  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Mackenzie  River;  above  50**  N.  lat  the  elevation  is  not  con- 
siderable. ■  Its  whole  length  is  not  less  than  8/00  miles.  The  chain 
which  extends  from  the  table-land  of  Mexico  does  not  run  northward 
in  a  line  so  regular  as  the  Andes  of  the  southern  continent.  About 
22"  N.  lat  it  divides  into  several  branches.  The  most  easterly  branch, 
which  is  but  of  inoonsiderable  elevation,  is  in  its  northern  course 
broken  through  by  the  Rio  del  Norte ;  it  then  takes  a  noith-eastem 
direction,  forming  the  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Texas :  in  this 
part  of  its  course,  it  acts  as  the  watershed  between  the  river  Sabine 
and  otlier  smaU  rivers  that  enter  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  minor 
affluents  of  the  Rio  Roxo  (Red  River),  a  tributary  to  the  MiasissippL 
This  is  the  range  of  hills  which  crones  the  Arkansas,  nnd  appears  in 
the  state  of  Missouri  under  the  name  of  the  Ozark  Mountains,  running 
towards  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi ;  and  probably 
continued  beyond  than  at  a  slight  elevation  towards  Lake  Superior. 
The  general  direction  of  the  Ozark  Mountains  is  parallel  to  that  of 
the  Alleghanies. 

The  main  mass  called  the  Sierra  Madre,  running  north  from  the 
plateau  of  Guanaxuato  to  the  high  table-lands  of  New  Mexico,  spreads 
out  to  a  great  extent  east  and  west,  and  contains  several  parallel 
chains  of  mountains,  forming  longitudinal  valleys  like  that  in  which 
the  Rio  del  Norte  runs.  This  mountain  system,  in  its  further  course, 
separates  the  Basin  of  the  Missouri  and  its  affluents  from  the  waters 
that  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  California  and  the  Pacifia  Of  these 
western  streams,  the  Rio  Colorado,  which  enters  the  Bay  of  California, 
and  the  Oregon  or  Columbia  River  are  the  chief.  From  the  level  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  as  we  advance  westward  towards  the  great 
dividing  line,  the  country  rises  in  irregular  terraces  and  in  plains  of 
small  inclinations,  so  that  the  main  mass  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
does  not  present  to  the  spectator  any  remarkable  features  of  grandeur, 
at  least  none  corresponding  to  its  actual  elevation.  But  between 
86°  and  42**,  there  are  several  points  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  always 
covered  with  snow,  and  the  mean  temperature  of  these  elevated 
^gions  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  is  very  low.  Long^s 
Peak  is  12,500  feet  high,  and  Fr<$mont's  Peak  13,570  feet  "From 
the  summit  of  the  latter,"  says  Captain  Frdmont,  in  his  official  report, 
"  we  saw  on  the  one  side  numerous  lakes  and  streams,  the  soiurces  of 
the  Rio  Colorado,  which  carries  its  waters  through  the  Califomian 
Gulf  to  the  South  Sea ;  on  the  other,  the  deep  valley  of  the  Wind 
River,  where  lie  the  souroes  of  the  YeUowstone River,  one  of  the  main 
branches  of  the  Missouri,  which  unites  with  the  Mississippi  at  St 
Louis.  Far  to  the  Aorth-west  we  could  just  discover  the  snowy  heads 
of  the  Trois  T^tons,  which  give  rise  to  the  true  souroes  of  the  Mis- 
souri, not  far  from  the  primitive  stream  of  the  Oregon  or  Columbia 
River,  which  is  known,  under  the  name  of  the  Snake  River,  or 
Lewis'  Fork." 

To  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  there  are  other  chains  running 
parallel  with  them.  Between  the  latitudes  34°  and  45"  N.,  these  chains 
are  connected  with  each  other  by  a  remarkable  table-land,  something 
like  that  of  the  Lake  of  Titicaca,  and  named  the  Great  Basin  by  the 
explorers.  It  is  an  unknown  country  of  some  130,000  square  miles, 
arid,  almost  iminhabited,  and  full  of  salt  lakes,  the  largest  of  which 
is  4220  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  None  of  its  rivera  find  a 
passage  to  the  sea.  The  western  high  mountain  eoast  chain  of  the 
Califomian  maritime  Alps,  l^e  Sierra  Nevada  -de  California,  is  wholly 
distinct  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  sink  down  as  they  advance 
towards  the  Mackenzie  River.  It  is  prolonged  northward  beyond 
the  Columbia  River  as  far  as  47*"  N.  lat,  and  in  the  latter,  portion 
contains  the  three  lofty  summits  of  Mount  Jefferson,  Mount  Hood, 
and  Mount  St  Helen's,  which  rise  upwards  of  15,000  jBoet  above  the 
sea.  Tlie  general  height  of  this  coast  range  far  exceeds  that  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.    ''During  an  eighib  months' journey  along  these 
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marituxie  Alpis"  says  GelplftBi  Pr^dirfc,  "^e  Were  cotMrtantlr  in  sigH 
.of  saow-oovered' sumniitB :  aiid  whAewe  were  able  to  'cross  the  Ro6ky 
Mountaimr  tfeirimj^  the  Sbti^hPaas  al  an  elevation  of  7027  feet^/wo 
found  that  th)»  paaseff  in  the  mafHime  range,  which  is  divided  into 
sovend  parallel  ohifin^;  wer^  inore  than  fiOOO  feet  higher/*-^and  thei^ 
fore  onfy  about  1000  feet  lower  than  the  summit  of  Mount  Etna,  ^o 
this  coast  diain  belongs  also,  in  Russian  America,  north  of  60**  K.  lat, 
Mount  Elias,  rising  to  the  height  of  17,850  feet,  and  forming  the 
culminating  point  of  North  America.  The  Sierra  Nevada  de  Cali- 
fomia  is  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific ;  but  between  the  latitudes 
of  84*  and  41*,  between  San-Buenaventura  and  the  Bay  of  Trinidad, 
there  runs  west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  a  small  coast  chain,  whose 
culminating  point,  Monte  del  Diablo,  is  8674  feet  high.  In  the  narrow 
valley,  between  this  coast  chsjin  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  flow  from  the 
south  the  Rio  de  San-Joaquin,  and  from  tiiie  north  the  Rio  del  Sacra- 
mento. It  is  in  the  alluvial  soil  on  the  banks  of  the  latter  river  that 
the  rich  gold  washings  occur. 

The  mountain  system  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  North  American 
continent,  called  the  Alleghahy  or  Appalachian,  stretches  from  about 
84'  N.  latitude  northward  to  the  oanks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  As 
far  north  as  the  Hudson,  its  direction  is  pretty  nearly  from  south- 
west to  north-east.  In  its  southern  parts,  in  the  states  of  Alabama 
and  Tennessee,  it  is  at  its  greatest  distance  from  the  Atlantic,  but 
continually  approaches  nearer  as  it  runs  north,  till  it  is  traversed  by 
the  Hudson  River,  where  it  is  also  reached  by  the  tide-water.  Here 
it  takes  a  tiim  more  to  the  north  through  Vermont  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  which  latter  state  it  acquires  an  elevation  of  6428  feet  m 
Mount  Washington,  the  highest  of  the  White  Moimtains,  while  the 
culminating  point  of  the  whole  system  is  Black  Mount,  situated  in 
the  southern  portion,  and  attaining  the  height  of  6476  feet.    [Allk- 

GHANT  MoUKTATKa.] 

The  Mississippi  probably  drains  a  larger  area  than  any  other  river 
in  the  world,  except  the  Amazonas  and  the  Oby.  The  sources  of  the 
principal  head-stream,  the  Missouri,  are  ascertained  to  be  in  the 
Kocky  Mountains,  about  44*  N.  lat :  but  the  Yellowstone,  which  is 
really  the  main  branch  of  the  Missouri,  rises  in  42*  N.  lat  The 
sources  of  the  Mississippi,  though  an  inferior  stream,  were  first  ascer- 
tained by  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  in  the  year  1832,  to  be  in  Lake  Istaca, 
47'  1^'  N.  lat;  and  96*  W.  long.  The  height  of  the  sources,  that  is 
to  say,  of  the  last  access  of  water  received  by  Lake  Istaca  from  the 
ridge  of  separation,  called  Hauteur  de  Terre,  is  1680  feet  above  the 
level  of  the.sea,  according  to  Nicollet's  measurement  in  1836. 

To  form  a  correct  view  of  the  character  of  the  vast  continent  of 
North  America,  we  must  consider  the  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
as  its  chief  axis.  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  lies  the  great  cen- 
tral valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  its  eastern  boundary  is  the  Alleghany 
mountain  system,  its  sou^em  boundary  is  the  Qulf  of  Mexico,  and 
its  northern  limit  is  the  level  of  the  great  lakes.  From  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  bed  of  the  Mississippi  we  have  a  slope,  which,  aa  to 
length,  bears  a  similar  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains that  the  shorter  slope  from  the  Alleghany  system  to  the 
Mississippi  bears  to  the  height  of  its  mountains.  The  slope  from  the 
Appalachian  to  the  Atlantic  is,  according  to  the  same  law,  shorter 
than  that  fr^m  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific. 

When  America  was  discovered  one  continuous  forest  spi'ead  from 
west  to  east,  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  over  the  Appalachian 
system,  and  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  From  the 
Qulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  region  of  the  great  lakes,  this  uninter-^ 
rupted  mass  of  vegetation  reached  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  extended  even  west  of  the  main  stream  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. On  the  high-lands  as  we  advance  westward  from  the  Mississippi, 
are  extensive  phians  or  steppes  devoid  of  trees,  parched  in  summer  by 
scorching  heat,  and  swept  in  winter  by  the  winds  fr\)m  the  Rocky 
Mountains  with  an  intensity  of  cold  almost  beyond  belief.  The 
spacious  and  dry  plains  of  Texas,  and  the  upper  regions  of  Arkansas, 
present  a  character  analogous  to  the  high  plateaus  of  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent ;  and  here  the  white  man  adopts  those  pastoral  habits  which' 
are  the  only  mode  of  life  suited  to  the  regions  which  he  occupies. 
Stretched  along  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  an  average 
width  of  500  or  600  miles,  wo  find  a  cotrntry,  which  is  emphatically 
called  the  desert;  a  country  lying  between  the  Ozark  Mountains, 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  far  north  as  41"  at  least.  The  lower 
parts  of  the  Mississippi  valley  with  a  portion  towards  the  north, 
are  still  covered  with  a  dense  forest,  spread  interminably  like  an 
ocean. 

The  prairies  of  the  Mississippi  valley  are  found  both  on  the  east 
and  w^  side  of  the  channel  of  the  river;  prairies  exist  also  in  the 
State  of  Alabama.  Hiey  are  extensive,  elevated,  and  generally  irregular 
tracts,  without  trees,  though  sometimes  capable  of  producing  them, 
covered  in  the  spring  with  countless  flowers  and  long  grass,  and  often 
possessing  a  deep  rich  soil.  Sometimes  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi 
they  exhibit  on  their  surface  a  salt  efflorescence;  incrustations  of 
pure  salt,  covering  the  ground  like  ice,  are  seen  in  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Canadian  River,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Arkansas. 

The  rivers  that  enter  the  Atlantic  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Alleghuiies,  though  in  themselves  of  great  importance,  ard  inconsider- 
able when  compeared  with  the  great  rivers  of  the  Pacific'  slp^  and 
those  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 


The'biudn  of  th^  Mississippi  has  no  mountahi  barrier  on  the  north. 
A  Imk  of  gentle  undulations,  -which  still  retain  their  French  names 
of  Cdteaux  des  Prairies,  C6teaux  des  Bois,  occur  in  connected  rows 
between  the  parallels  of  47'  <tnd  48*  N.  lat.,  tod  form  the  watershed 
between  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  highest  of  tj^em 
slight  elevations  attain  a  height  of  only  1500  and  1600  feet.  From  the 
western  extrenuty  of  Lake  Superior  (about  92*  W.  long.),  one  of  whose 
tributaries  interlocks  its  sources  with  a  branch  of  the  Mississippi,  we 
have  a  series  of  enormous  f^'esh-water  lakes,  Superior,  Huron,  Micnigan, 
Erie,  and  Ontario,  collectively  covering  a  surface  of  about  73,000 
square  miles,  a  space  equal  to  the  area  of  Great  Britain.  These  lakes 
have  the  outer  margin  of  the  basins  in  which  they  lie  at  no  very  great 
distance  from  their  shores  as  we  may  infer  from  the  inconsiderable 
courses  of  the  streams  which  they  receive.  Lake  Superior  is  the 
highest  of  these  inland  seas,  beingf  641  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Atlantic :  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan  form  a  separate  and  somewhat 
lower  basin;  Erie  a  third;  and  888  feet  below  Erie  lies  Ontario, 
doubtless  once  at  a  much  higher  level  than  it  now  is.  The  great  falls 
of  Niagara  in  the  narrow  channel  that  connects  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario, 
show  at  once  the  great  difference  between  the  level  of  these  two  lakes. 
The  course  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  it '  has  been  remarked,  frx)m  tiie 
eastern  extremity  of  Ontario,  has  a  singuUt  conformity  to  that  of  the 
opposite  Atlantic  coast,  having  .a  general  north-east  direction.  After 
its  exit  from  Lake  Ontario  it  receives  near  Montreal  the  Uttawas  from 
the  north-west,  and,  increased  by  numerous  smaller  streams,  enters 
,  the  Atlantic  by  a  wide  bay. 

North  of  the  basin  of  the  Canadian  Lakes  we  find  that  the*pold 
regions  of  the  North-West  Territ6ry  have  also  their  great  risers. 
The  Portage  de  la  Prairie,  about  150  feet  above  the  level  of  Lakes 
Winnipeg  and  Superior,  is  a  swampy  district,  which,  at  this  point,  forms 
the  dividing  line  between  the  waters  that  flow  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
basin,  and  those  that  belong  to  the  basin  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  the 
receptacle  of  numerous  streams.  The  southern  branch  of  the  Saskat- 
chewan rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  near  the  sources  of  a  branch  of  the 
Columbia  River  and  the  Missouri,  traverses  15  degrees  of  longitude,  and 
falls  into  the  great  Lake  Winnipeg,  in  53**  N.  lat. ;  this  lake  is  connected 
with  Hudson's  Bay  by  the  Severn  and  the  Nelson  River.  The  course 
of  the  Saskatchewan,  as  far  as  Winnipeg,  is  at  least  900  miles.  In 
56"  41'  N.  lat.,  and  109*  52'  W.  long.,  is  Methy  Portage,  upwards  of 
1500  feet  high,  and  forming  part  of  a  range  running  south-west,  which 
separates  the  rivers  flowing  north  from  those  that  flow  south  or  east 
On  the  north  side  is  a  valley  1000  feet  deep,  and  a  water-passage  is 
open,  with  some  interruptions,  to  Lake  Athabasca.  The  basin  of  the 
Mackenzie  lies  north  of  the  Methy  Portage.  The  Mackenzie  is  one  of 
the  large  rivers  of  our  globe,  draining  an  area  of  about  550,000  square 
miles ;  but  such  is  the  complicated  water-system  of  this  region,  with 
its  endless  lakes  communicating  with  one  another,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  say  what  should  be  considered  as  the  source  of  this  river. 
If  we  consider  the  Athabasca  River  as  its  remote  branch,  the  Mao- 
keuzie  flows  through  about  16  degrees  of  latitude  ifito  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
The  sources  of  the  Peace  River  are  much  farther  to  the  north ;  but  if 
wo  follow  this  stream  through  the  Slave  Lake  into  the  Mackenzie,  we 
shall  find  the  whole  course  of  the  stream  as  long  as  if  we  trac^  it 
from  the  more  southern  branch.  East  of  the  Mackenzie,  and  flowing 
into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  are  the  Coppermine  River  and  the  Back  River. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  a  curious  resemblance  in  the  water- 
system  of  the  southern  and  northern  parts  of  North  America.  The 
elevated  table-land,  in  which  the  Mississippi  and  the  affluents  of  Lake 
Superior  rise,  divides  the  continent  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  into 
two  parts.  Hie  basin  of  Winnipeg  may  be  considered  as  &  continuation 
of  that  of  St  Lawrence,  or  ss  part  of  one  high  plateau  divided  into 
two  portions.  Down  the  southern  slope  the  Mississippi  floWs  ^to  the 
warm  regions  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  down  the  northern  the 
rival  river,  Mackenzie,  runs  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  St  Lawrence 
.  and  the  large  streams  that  enter  the  west  side  of  Hudaon'a  Bay  are  the 
great  channels  that  carry  off  the  collected  waters  of  this  elevated 
region  of  lakes  into  the  Atlantia  A  more  minute  description  of  this 
part  of  the  continent  is  given  imder  Canada  and  Hudson's  Bat 
TERRiToniES,  and  under  the  names  of  the  difierent  States  of  the  North 
American  union. 

Climate. — On  this  subject  only  a  few  general  remarks  will  be  hero 
necessary,  as  it  will  be  more  advantageously  discussed  when  treating 
of  the  difierent  countries  which  compose  the  continent  of  America. 
It  is  a  fact  well  ascertained  that  the  average  temperature  on  the  west 
coast  of  North  America  is  higher  than  on  the  eastern.  In  the  Oregon 
valley  it  is  said  to  be  higher  than  in  corresponding  latitudes  on  the 
Atlantic  coast^  by  an  amount  equivalent  to  five  or  six  degrees  of 
latitude ;  and  the  winters  are  also  much  moister.  The  generu  nature 
of  the  climate  of  the  American  continent  may  be  best  imderstood  by 
what  is  now  known  of  the  United  States  and  the  Canadas.  The  North- 
West  Territory,  east  of  the  Rocky  Moimtains,  is  a  cold  and  inhospitable 
region,  not  adapted  for  the  residence  of  agriculturists.  On  the  eastern 
part  of  the  continent  agriculture  has  not  advanced  farther  than  51' 
or  52"  N.  lat.  But  the  limit  of  successful  cultivation,  at  the  present 
day,  must  not  be  taken  as  the  limit  which  cannot  be  passed.  The  cold 
within  the  United  States  increases  as  we  advance  westward  on  the 
same  parallel,  and  this  is  independent  of  elevation,  as  we  see  from 
compdring  the  temperature  of  corresponding  points  on  the  Mississippi 
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aad  the  Atlantic,  and  as  we  infer  from  Tegetable  productiona  aucoeed- 
ing  in  a  higher  latitude  on  the  AtLantic  coast  than  in  the  baain  of  the 
MisBiBaippL  The  ponda  of  New  Orleans  have  been  frozen  so  as  to 
allow  half-grown  boys  to  skate  or  play  on  them — a  phenomenon  that 
never  occurred  in  the  same  latitude  on  the  Atlantic  coasts 

Exploring  BxpediUom  into  the  IfUerior  of  North  America, — Smce  the 
acquisition  of  Ix>uisiana  by  the  United  States  in  ISOS,  the  government 
have  sent  out  several  expeditions  to  explore  part  of  the  extensive 
regions  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  first  was 
that  at  the  head  of  which  was  Captain  Meriwether  Lewis,  with  Captain 
Clarke.  The  party  entered  the  Missouri  at  St  Louis,  where  it  joins 
the  Mississippi  on  the  14th  of  May,  1804,  and  by  the  1st  of  November 
reached  the  Mandan  villages,  about  1600  miles  from  St  Louis,  in 
47'  21'  47"  N.  lat,  and  99°  24'  46"  W.  long,  from  Greenwich. 
Here  they  remained  tiU  the  7th  of  April,  and  during  their  stay  com- 
pleted, from  the  information  of  the  Indians,  a  map  of  the  country 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific  from  about  34*^  to  64''  N. 
lat  They  then  continued  the  ascent  of  the  Missouri,  till,  on  the  18th 
of  August^  1806,  they  reached  its  extreme  navigable  point,  about 
2500  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi  Here,  leaving  the 
river,  they  made  their  way  on  horseback  across  the  mountains,  when 
they  reached  a  navigable  stream,  which  led  them  into  Lewis  River, 
from  which  they  were  carried  into  the  main  branch,  the  Columbia^ 
and  proceeded  down  it  till,  on  the  15th  of  November,  they  reached 
the  Pacific  They  remained  on  this  coast  till  the  27th  of  March,  1806, 
when  tiiey  set  out  on  their  return,  and  reached  St  Louis  on  the  23rd 
of  September.  Meanwhile,  in  the  latter  part  of  1804,  Mr.  Dunbar,  of 
Natchez,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Hunter,  had  sailed  up  the  Washita  River, 
whidh  flows  from  ihe  north-west  into  the  Red  River,  a  few  miles  above 
its  junction  with  the  Mississippi,  as  far  as  to  the  hot-springs  in  its 
vicinity,  in  84°  81'  4"  N.  lat,  92'  60'  46"  W.  long.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  Red  River  itself  had  been  before  this  explored  by  Dr. 
Sibley,  of  Natcfl^toches.  In  1805,  Lieutenant  (afterwards  General) 
Pike  was  dispatched  by  tibe  government  on  an  expedition  to  explore 
the  upper  portion  of  tide  MlwissippL  He  sailed  from  Port  St  Louis 
on  the  9th  of  August^  and,  after  making  his  way  to  what  were  then 
considered  the  sources  of  the  river,  returned  to  the  same  place  on  the 
30th  of  April,  1806.  Soon  after  his  return  Pike  was  dispatched  on  a 
second  expedition,  to  eiplore  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Missouri 
He  left  St  Louis  on  the  16th  of  July,  1806 ;  and,  having  proceeded 
up  the  Missouri  till  he  came  to  its  junction  with  the  Great  Osage 
River,  he  entered  the  latter,  and  explored  it  nearly  to  its  source.  The 
course  of  the  Great  Osage  had  been  before  this  very  imperfectly  known. 
He  then  crossed  the  country  to  the  Arkansas,  which  he  explored  from 
about  35'  N.  lat  to  its  sources  in  42'  N.  lat,  a  portion  of  which  no 
account  had  been  previously  given.  The  lower  part  of  the  Arkansas 
was  at  the  same  time  explored  by  a^detachment  from  the  main  army, 
conducted  by  Lieutenant  Wilkmson.  After  leaving  the  ArkansaH, 
Pike  continued  bis  progress  to  the  westward  till  he  came  upon  the 
Rio  del  Norte,  in  New  Mexico,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  detained  for  some  months.  He  was,  however,  at 
length  released,  and  effected  his  return  to  St  Louis  by  the  Ist  of 
July,  1807.  In  the  course  of  this  expedition,  besides  the  results  we 
have  already  mentioned,  the  sources  of  the  river  Platte,  which  falls 
into  the  Missouri,  were  discovered,  parts  of  the  river  Kansas  and  of 
the  Platte  were  explored,  and  the  general  course  of  the  Rio  del  Norte 
was  ascertained. 

In  1819  another  expedition  was  sent  out  in  the  same  direction, 
under  the  conduct  of  BCajor  Long.  This  gentleman  and  his  party 
left  Pittsburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  5th  of  May,  and  sailing  down 
the  Ohio  to  its  jimcUon  with  the  Mississippi,  ascended  the  latter  river 
as  far  as  St  Louis.  They  then  proceeded  along  the  north  side  of  the 
valley  of  the  Missouri  to  Council  Blu£b,  a  position  on  the  Missouri, 
above  the  junction  of  the  Platte ;  here  they  established  their  head- 
quarters, and  examined  a  considerable  part  of  the  surrounding 
coimtiy.  A  detachment  was  also  sent  across  to  Fort  Osage  and  the 
Kan  was  village,  farther  to  the  south.  Another  detachment  having 
returned  down  the  Missouri  to  St  Louis,  then  ascended  the  Mississippi 
as  far  as  to  the  Des-Moines,  or  De-Moyen  Rapids,  in  40'  20'  N.  lat 

Meanwhile  the  main  body,  proceeding  to  the  west>  reached  the 
Pawnee  villsges  on  the  Loup  Fork,  a  branch  of  the  Platte,  from  whence 
directing  their  route  to  the  south  they  came  upon  the  Platte,  and 
followed  it  westward  till  their  fUrther  progress  was  stopped  by  the 
Rocky  Mountains  (about  104'  W.  long.),  whence  it  issues.  They  then 
took  their  way  in  a  southerly  direction  along  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains, only  occasionally  ascending  the  peaks,  till  they  came  to  the 
Arkansas.  A  detachment  being  sent  up  that  river,  ascended  it  for 
about  30  miles,  to  the  spot  where  it  leaves  the  moimtains;  while 
another  party  descended  it  to  the  Mississippi  The  main  body  mean- 
while directed  their  way  across  the  country  to  the  south,  tul,  after 
having  travelled  about  150  miles,  they  came  to  a  river,  along  the 
valley  of  which  they  proceeded  for  200  miles,  when  they  were  told  by 
some  Indians  that  it  was  the  Red  River.  But,  having  continued  their 
course  for  some  himdred  miles  farther  in  the  same  direction,  they 
learned  that  this  information  was  wrong,  and  that  the  river  was  the 
Canadian,  which  falls  into  the  Arkansas.  Upon  this,  without  making 
any  further  attempt  to  reach  the  Red  River,  they  directed  their  steps 
to  Belle  Point,  on  the  Arkansas,  the  place  urVu^ro  it  had  been  arranged 


that  their  companions  who  had  undertaken  the  descent  of  that  river 
should  wait  for  them.  They  arrived  there  on  the  18th  of  September^ 
four  days  after  the  other  party  had  made  thdr  appearancei 

In  1828  Major  Long,  accompanied  by  Messrs.  Say,  Keating;  and 
Calhoun,  was  dispatched  by  the  government  on  an  expedition  to  the 
St  Petei's  River,  which,  flowing  from  the  north-west^  enters  the 
Mississippi  a  few  miles  below  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony,  in  46"  N.  lat. 
Setting  out  from  Washington,  the  party  proceeded  by  Wheeling, 
Columbus,  and  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan,  to  the 
Mississipp,  which  they  came  upon  at  Fort  Crawford,  about  43**  N. 
lat,  91*^  W.  long.  From  this  point  they  pursued  the  course  of  the 
stream  upwards  along  its  right  bank  to  the  mouth  of  the  St  Peier^s 
River,  which  latter  Uiey  then  followed  to  ita  source  in  a  small  lake 
called  Polecat  Lake,  in  46''  40'  N.  latL,  96**  86'  W.  long. ;  the  distanoe 
from  the  Mississippi  by  the  route  taken  being  about  600  miles,  though 
only  276  miles  in  a  stzaight  line.  Very  near  the  Polecat  Lake  is  Lake 
Travers,  the  source  of  the  Red  River,  which  the  travellers  followed 
down  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  into  which  it  flowa  Fort  Alexander  on  this 
lake,  in  SO""  46'  N.  lat,  96**  26'  W.  long.,  was  the  ultimate  limit  to 
which  their  journey  extended.  From  this  point  they  returned  by  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Rauiy  Lake  to  Fort  William  on  Lake  Sup^or 
— thence  round  by  the  northern  border  of  that  lake  to  its  junction  with 
Lake  Huron — across  the  Huron  to  its  south-eastern  extremity — and 
finally,  round  the  west  end  and  along  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Lake 
Erie  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  The  extent  of  the  whole  region 
traversed,  or  respecting  which  information  was  obtained,  mig^t  be 
about  1300  miles  from  east-south-east  to  west-north-west^  and  ita 
average  breadth  about  450  miles. 

Of  the  numerous  recent  expeditions,  that  of  Captain  Frdmont^  made 
between  the  years  1842  and  1844,  is  one  of  the  most  important  His 
map  and  geographical  researches  embrace  the  immense  tract  of  land 
extending  from  the  confluence  of  Kansas  River  with  the  Bfissouri,  to 
the  cataract  of  the  Columbia  and  the  missions  of  Santa  Barbara  and 
Pueblo  de  los  Angeles  in  New  California,  presenting  a  space  amounting 
to  28  degrees  of  longitude,  between  the  34th  and  46th  parallels  of 
north  latitude.  Other  expeditions,  surveys,  and  journeys  were  under- 
taken by  Abert,  Wislizenus,  Cooke,  Johnston,  Emory,  and  Stansbury. 
"  There  prevails,  throughout  these  North  American  works,  a  sdentifio 
spirit  deserving  of  tbe  warmest  acknowledgment^*'  says  Baron 
Humboldt  of  these  imdertakings. 

(The  most  important  works  of  the  more  recent  surveys  and 
explorations  towards  California  and  Mexico  are :  Report  of  the  Expe- 
dition on  the  Upper  Arkamat,  in  1845,  by  J.  W.  Abert»  1  vol  8vo., 
Washington,  1846 ;  Eeport  of  the  Examinaiion  of  New  Mexico,  in  1846 
and  1847,  by  J.  \^.  Abert,  1  voi  8vo.,  Washington,  1848 ;  Memoir  of  a 
Tour  in  Northern  Mexico,  connected  vnth  Col,  Doniphan* $  Expedition, 
1846  and  1847,  by  Dr.  Wislizenus,  1  voi  8vo.,  Washington,  1848 ; 
Report  of  LietU,-Col.  Cooke,  of  his  March  from  Santa  F€,  New  Mexico, 
to  San  Diego,  Upper  California,  8vo.,  Washington,  1848;  Jowmal 
of  Capt.  Johnston  of  a  March  from  Santa  Fi  to  San  JHego,  8vo., 
Washington,  1848;  Fremont's  Geographical  Memoir  upon  Upper 
California,  an  lUutiraiion  of  hie  Map  of  Oregon  and  California,  1  voL 
8vo.,  Washington,  1848  :  Notes  of  a  Military  Reconnaissance  from  Fort 
Leavenworth,  in  Missouri,  to  San  Diego,  in  California,  induding  parts 
of  the  Arkansas,  del  Norte,  and  Cfila  Rivers,  1  voL  8vo.,  Washi^;ton 
and  New  York,  1848 ;  Capt  Stansbury's  Expedition  to  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  of  Utah,  and  Lieut  Ounnison*s  Mormons  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  Philadelphia,  1852.)  To  these  successive  expeditions, 
sent  out  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  are  to  be  added 
those  of  the  English  by  Back,  Rae,  Richardson,  and  others.  Sir  John 
Richardson  in  his  '  Jowmal  of  a  Boat-  Voyage  through  Ruperts  Land 
and  the  Arctic  Sect,  in  Search  of  the  Discovery  Ships  under  Command 
of  Sir  John  Franklin,'  London,  1851,  has  given  a  general  account  of 
the  physical  geography  of  Briti^  and  Russian  NorSi  America,  which 
contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  informatbn.  This  information 
enables  us  to  lay  down,  for  the  first  time,  some  of  the  leading 
geographical  features  in  North-Westem  America,  namely,  the  ooimtry 
between  the  Mackenzie  and  Behring's  Straits.  Very  little  was  known 
previously  respecting  that  region ;  and  in  most  recent  maps  a  large 
river  was  to  be  seen  running  parallel  with  the  Mackenzie,  its  upper 
course  being  formed  by  the  Lewis  and  Francis  Rivers,  its  middle 
course  by  the  Yukon,  and  its  lower  course  by  the  Colville.  But  the 
informauon  collected  by  Sir  John  Richardson  from  the  JEInglish 
traders  and  Riissian  authorities,  has  shown  that  the  Yukon  and 
Colrille  are  not  connected  with  each  other;  and  that  the  former 
flows  into  Behring's  Straits,  and  the  lattor  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

The  Lewis  and  Francis  Rivers  join  in  61*"  30'  N.  lat,  130  W.  long., 
and  then  receive  the  name  of  the  Pelly,  from  a  trading  post  built 
there  l^  Mr.  R.  Campbell,  which  is  elevated  1400  feet  above  the  sea. 
From  this  post  the  PeUy  takes  a  northerly  course,  and  being  augmented 
by  several  huge  affluents  from  the  westward,  becomes  a  river  of  great 
magnitude,  which  is  known  to  the  native  tribes  who  speak  dialects  of 
the  Dinn^  or  Kutohin  language  by  the  name  of  Yukar.  It  has  been 
navigated  by  the  traders  from  Campbell's  post  to  two  days'  sail  below 
the  junction  of  the  Porcupine,  where  it  was  found  to  take  a  westerly 
direNotion  towards  Norton  Sound.  The  natives  who  frequent  its  banks 
lower  down  have  brou^t  letters  from  the  Russians  of  Norton  Sound 
to  the  Hudson's  Bay  traders,  and  carried  back  replies,  and  from 
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their  report  it  has  been  identified  with  the  Kwichpack,  whose 
debouchure  was  visited  by  the  officers  of  the  Herald,  and  was 
previously  known  to  the  Russians.  This  river  £&Us  into  Behring's 
Straits,  between  Cape  Stephens  and  Cape  Romanzoff.  The  Colville, 
then,  is  reduced  to  a  comparatively  small  river,  and  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  west  of  the  Mackenzie  is  drained  into  Behring's 
Straits,  and  very  little  into  the  Arctic  Basin. 

These  features  have  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  geography  of 
those  regions,  and  they  form,  with  the  discoveries  by  Captain  Penny 
and  Captain  Kellett  of  Wellington  Channel,  and  the  islands  and  land 
to  the  north  of  Behring's  Straits,  the  most  important  geographical 
facts  resulting  from  the  expeditions  sent  in  search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin. 

Movniains,  RiverSj  <kc.,  of  South  America. — The  Andes,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  is  the  great  mountain  system  of  South  America, 
presenting  the  longest  unbroken  range  of  lofty  summits  on  the  globe. 
Its  description  is  given  in  the  article  Akdes.  There  is  a  certain 
analogy  between  North  America  and  South  America  as  to  their 
mountain-chains.  The  axis  of  the  two  continents,  in  each  case, 
approaches  the  western  shore  much  more  closely  than  the  eastern ; 
tho\]gh,  as  already  observed,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  are  the 
true  axis  of  the  North  American  continent,  are  far  removed  from  the 
Pacific,  compared  with  the  chain  of  the  Andes.  *  The  consequence  of 
this  is,  that  North  America  possesses  an  extensive  waternsystem  on 
the  Pacific  slope,  including  the  Colorado,  the  Columbia,  and  other 
large  rivers ;  but  no  considerable  stream  from  the  Andes  enters  the 
western  ocean. 

The  Rio  de  la  Plata  flows  in  a  great  central  valley  running  from 
north  to  south,  which  may  be  compared  with  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, while  the  Amazonas  is  the  great  drain  of  the  low-lands  that 
stretch  from  the  Andes  to  the  Atlantic,  and  may  be  compared  with 
the  St.  Lawrence  of  North  America.  Besides  the  offsets  that  shoot 
out  from  the  Andes,  we  find  in  South  America  several  distinct  moun- 
tain systems.  That  which  runs  along  the  coast  of  Venezuela  is, 
however,  an  offset  from  the  eastern  Cordillera  of  Cundinamarca, 
which  runs  down  to  the  Caribbean  Sea,  along  the  east  side  of  the 
Lake  of  Maracaibo.  From  this  system  the  Venezuela  chain  strikes 
off  at  light  angles^  in  two  parallel  chains,  running  due  east,  of  which 
the  northern  keeps  close  to  the  sea,  and  may  be  traced  into  the  island 
of  Trinidad  over  the  strait  called  the  Dragon's  Mouth.  The  highest 
point  of  this  chain  is  the  SiUa  de  Caracas,  which  has  an  elevation  of 
about  8632  feet.  Besides  this  northern  diain,  which  runs  along  the 
island  of  Trinidad,  terminating  in  Point  Oalera  on  the  north-east 
shore,  we  find  a  chain  parallel  to  it  running  along  the  southern  shore 
of  this  singularly  formed  island;  both  these  chains  are  undoubted 
prolongations  of  the  Venezuela  system.  In  consequence  of  this 
conformation  of  the  northern  coast,  no  great  river  entera  the  Atlantic, 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena  and  that  of  the  Orinoco.  The 
Magdalena  rises  in  the  Andes  at  l^e  point  where  the  mountains  divide 
into  three  branches,  and  like  its  affluent,  the  Cauca,  runs  in  a  longitu- 
dinal valley  through  at  least  9  degrees  of  latitude  into  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  The  high-limd  of  Quyana,  or  Parim^,  lies  between  the  lower 
waters  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazonas,  and  forms,  with  the  high- 
lands of  Venezuela  and  the  Andes,  the  boundary  of  that  immense 
plain  which  is  drained  by  the  Orinoco.  This  mountain  system  of 
Parim^  runs  from  east  to  west  perhaps  for  600  miles :  it  consists  of 
several  parallel  chains,  some  of  which  in  British  Guyana  rise  to  the 
height  of  4000  and  5000  feet,  and  Mount  Rondma  even  to  8000  feet 
Numerous  streams  descend  from  these  mountains  to  the  ocean,  one  of 
which,  the  Esseqtiibo,  would  be  considered  a  large  river  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  Its  numerous  tributaries,  which  descend  from 
remote  parts  of  Guyana,  run  through  almost  impervious  tropical 
forests,  and  uniting  in  one  main  channel  enter  the  sea  in  about  7**  N. 
lal  The  culminating  point  of  the  Sierra  Parim^  is  Mount  Maravaca, 
situated  in  its  west^  part,  a  little  to  the  north  of  that  remarkable 
natural  canal,  the  Cassiquiari,  and  attains  the  height  of  .8200  feet. 
The  high-lands  of  Brazil  lie  on  the  east  side  of  the  continent^  between 
the  Amazonas  and  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  In  their  position  and  their 
relation  to  the  great  basins  of  the  continent,  they  present  a  most 
striking  analoey  to  the  Alleghany  system  of  Northern  America. 
Between  the  Andes  and  the  high-lands  of  Brazil  lies  the  extensive 
plain  drained  by  the  Plata ;  and  between  the  mountains  of  Guyana 
and  those  of  Brazil  lies  spread  the  immense  level  that  belongs  to  the 
lower  course  of  the  Amazonas. 

The  main  mountain-mass  of  the  Brazilian  system  lies  between  18** 
and  25°  S.  lat.,  and  consists  of  several  parallel  chains  with  a  length  of 
about  700  miles,  and  a  breadth  of  400  miles.  The  range  nearest  the 
sea  is  called  the  Serra  do  Mar ;  next  to  this,  and  joining  on  to  the 
Serra  do  Mar  in  about  22**  30'  S.  l&t.,  we  find  the  central  chain,  which, 
running  as  far  north  as  about  10°  S.  lat,  contains  the  highest  points 
of  the  Brazilian  system.  This  chain  is  called  the  Serra  Espinha^o, 
except  a  small  portion  in  its  southern  extremity,  the  Serra  Manti- 
qneira,  which  contains  the  Serra  Juruoca,  the  culminating  point  of 
the  Brazilian  mountains,  rising  to  8400  feet.  The  western  chain, 
wliich  is  of  small  elevation,  separates  the  affluents  of  the  Parana  and 
Francesco  from  those  of  the  Araguay  and  Tocantins.  It  does  not 
appear  that  any  moiuitain  system  stretches  across,  and  connects  these 
high-lands  of  Brazil  with  the  Andes ;  and  consequently  the  waters  of 
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the  Paraguay  are  separated  from,  the  southern  tributaries  of  the 
Amazonas  by  a  watwshed  of  no  great  elevation.  In  no  part  of  the 
world  do  we  find  three  such  river-basins  as  those  of  the  Orinoco,  the 
Amazonas,  and  the  Plata,  separated  by  such  slight  elevations.  The 
mountains  of  Guyana  indeed  hardly  can  be  said  to  separate  the 
Amazonas  and  Orinoco ;  they  form  an  almost  insulated  mass,  and 
only  fill  up  the  space  between  the  lower  courses  of  the  two  riven, 
while  the  small  difference  between  the  levels  of  the  upper  parts  of 
these  streams  is  shown  by  the  Cassiquiari,  a  natural  canal  which 
connects  the  Rio  Negro,  one  of  the  large  affluents  of  the  Amazonas^ 
with  the  Orinoco.  ^x>m  the  basin  of  the  Amazonas  to  that  of  the 
Plata,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  ascent  is  greater  than  from  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  level  of  the  Canadian  Sea. 

Between  the  Amazonas  and  the  Plata,  we  find  no  rivers  entering 
the  Atlantic  of  any  very  considerable  size,  except  the  Paranahyba  ana 
the  San  Francesco.  The  San  Francesco  runs  m  a  longitudinal  valley 
parallel  to  the  moimtains  and  the  sea,  for  the  greatest  part  of  its 
course;  it  then  turns  to  the  east  and  south-east,  and  enters  the 
Atlantic.  The  rest  of  the  Brazilian  streams  that  flow  to  the  Atlantic 
present,  in  tJieir  course  and  magnitude,  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
Atlantic  waters  of  the  Alleghany  j^n^tem. 

The  Orinoco  is  navigable  upwards  from  its  mouth,  with  only  one 
interruption  of  rapids,  for  about  1000  miles;  the  Amazonas  is  navi- 
gable for  above  2000  miles ;  and  the  Paraguay,  which  is  navigable 
through  19  degrees  of  latitude  (from  its  confluence  with  the  Jurua, 
16°  20'  S.  lat,  to  Buenos  Ayres,  where  the  name  of  Plata  prevails), 
is  said  to  be  separated  from  the  Guapure  (a  feeder  of  the  Madera^ 
which  is  a  branch  of  the  Amazonas),  by  a  portage  of  only  three  miles, 
on  a  level,  the  height  of  which,  it  is  said,  does  not  exceed  2500  feet 
above  the  sea,  and,  we  are  inclined  to  conjecture,  may  be  less.  Such 
a  natural  system  of  water  communication,  capable  of  being  turned  to 
the  benefit  of  man,  certainly  exists  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  except 
perhaps  in  the  nortiiem  division  of  the  American  continent 

The  Amazonas,  the  largest  river  in  the  world,  and  the  Plata,  which 
is  scarcely  inferior  in  the  area  that  it  drains  and  the  magnitude  of  its 
affluents,  are  described  under  their  respective  heads.  The  following 
statements  as  to  their  supposed  lengths  may  be  useful : — 

Miles. 

The  length  of  the  Amaconae 3300 

Its  tribataries,  vis. : — 

UcayaU 1850 

Jatai 750 

Jama         ..........  750 

Madexa 1800 

Tapajos 1000 

Xingru 1080 

Napo 800 

Rio  Negro 1400 

Tocantins 1500 

The  Parana,  or  Bio  de  la  Plata 2130 

Its  trllmtaries,  via. : — 

Paraguay ISOO 

^^r  ]  t^*»>«**'i~  o^  the  preceding  .        .        .      |      *JJJ 

Salado 750 

Uruguay 660 

The  Magdalena,  discharging  itself  into  the  Caribbean  Sea     .     .  750 

The  Orinoco 1440 

The  Essequibo 400 

The  Paranahyba 700 

The  San  Francesco 1375 

The  Cosu  LcToa,  or  Rio  Negro 540 

The  Moyale  Levon,  or  Rio  Colorado 1080 

The  South  American  lakes  are  not  numerous ;  and  being,  in  many 
cases,  caused  by  the  overflowing  of  the  immense  rivers,  they  appear 
in  the  rainy  season,  and  are  dry  in  the  summer.  The  Lake  of 
Maracaibo,  into  which  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela  enter  at 
high  tides,  is  120  miles  long,  and  90  miles  wide.  The  great  fresh- 
water Lake  of  Titicaca,  situated  high  in  the  Andes  of  Peru,  has  an 
area  of  2225  square  miles,  is  more  than  120  fathoms  deep,  and 
12,846  feet  above  the  sea.  The  river  Deaaguadero,  which  flows  out 
of  it,  is  partly  lost  by  evaporation  and  infiltration,  and  terminates  in 
the  lake  or  marsh  of  Uro  or  Aullagas.  Salt  lakes  and  salt  streams  are 
occasionally  found ;  as,  for  instance,  on  the  route  from  Buenos  Ayres 
through  the  great  plain  to  Mendoza.  There  are  also  many  lakes  of 
no  very  great  dimensions  in  Chili,  and  parts  of  the  Andes  system. 

South  America  presents  the  most  striking  contrasts  of  lofty  moun- 
tains and  extensive  plains  in  the  whole  world.  It  exhibits  also  a 
no  less  remarkable  variety  of  climate  from  the  summit  of  its  snow-dad 
mountains  to  the  low  burning  level  of  its  interminable  plains ;  from 
the  woodless  plateaus  of  Quito  and  Potosi,  where  the  moderate 
temperature  and  even  the  cold  of  a  northern  dimate  are  felt  at 
elevations  ranging  from  8000  to  12,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Bea>  to  the  low  flats  of  the  Orinoco,  the  Essequibo,  and  the  Amazonas, 
covered  with  forests  which  almost  exclude  the  light  of  day,  adorned 
with  all  the  magnificent  foliage  of  a  tropical  climate,  and  swarming 
with  almost  endless  forms  of  animal  life. 

Plains  of  South  Americ(L — The  great  plains,  called  in  the  native 
I  language  '  Pampas/  and  by  the  Spaniards  '  Llanos,'  may  be  in  some 
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respects  compared  with,  the  prairies  of  the  northern  continent  and 
the  high  leveLs  of  the  Arkanww.  The  immense  plain  which  stretches 
north-west  of  the  town  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  runs  sonth  into  the 
unexplored  regions  of  Patagonia,  appears  to  the  eye  like  one  dead 
lerel,  without  wood,  vdthout  a  stone,  almost  without  water,  in  parts 
covered  during  summer  with  thistles  taller  than  a  man,  in  other 
parts  clothed  with  rich  grass,  which  furnishes  food  for  innumerable 
herds  of  wild  cattle.  The  enormous  pampas  of  Patagonia,  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  the  more  northern  province  of  Tucuman,  have  been  stated, 
at  a  guess,  to  be  four  times  the  area  of  France ;  and  perhaps  the 
estimate  is  not  excessive.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  the 
continent  of  America  narrows  southward  through  20  degrees  of 
latitude,  the  greater  part  of  it  being  a  country  yet  little  known  to 
Europeans.  From  about  40°  S.  laL  the  country  called  Patagonia 
commences  on  the  east  coast;  Though  not  without  some  rivers,  it 
appears  to  have  none  that  run  teiT  into  the  interior ;  and  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  it  will  offer  many  inducements  for  the  white  man  to 
attempt  to  establish  himself  among  a  warlike  race,  whose  climate  and 
whose  soil  afford  no  great  encouragement  to  European  settlement. 
This  mi^ty  peninsula  of  South  America,  whose  northern  limits  are 
warmed  by  the  perpetual  heats  of  the  tropics,  terminates,  like  the 
northern  portion  of  the  continent,  though  in  a  much  lower  latitude, 
in  a  region  generally  represented  as  cold  and  barren.  In  summer, 
however,  when  jbhe  north  winds  blow,  the  temperature  of  the  island 
of  Terra  del  Fuego  is  moderate ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Strait  of 
Magalhaens  vegetation  is  very  active.  The  fuchsia  and  veronica  were 
found  growing  in  the  Strait^  in  lat  54°  S.,  "and  in  full  flower 
within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  base  of  a  moimtain,  covered  for 
two-thirds  down  with  snow,  and  with  the  temperature  at  36  degrees." 
(Captain  King.)  But  the  winds  from  the  south  sometimes  bring  cold 
even  in  summer,  and  the  highest  mountains,  though  not  more  than 
4000  or  5000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  are  covered  with  snow  in 
summer.  A  race  of  men  inhabits  the  island  of  Terra  del  Fuego 
different  from  those  of  the  higher  continent,  whose  place  in  the  scale 
of  intellectual  power  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  tmgenial  nature  of 
the  southern  parts  of  their  island. 

The  immense  pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres  are  said  to  extend  south- 
ward to  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Ancon  sin  Salida,  and  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Otway  and  Skyring  waters.  For,  east  of  the  Ancon  sin 
Salida,  and  north  of  the  Skyring  and  Otway  waters,  no  hills  are  seen ; 
the  general  nature  of  the  Patagonian  coast,  from  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens,  is  comparatively  low,  and, 
as  far  as  we  know,  it  bears  the  general  character  of  the  pampas.  It 
is  then  probable,  that  from  the  wide  levels  of  the  Orinoco  to  the 
Otway  water,  a  man  might  travel  without  crossing  a  single  mountain. 

Volcanic  Action. — The  phenomena  of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes 
are  exhibited  in  South  America  with  more  activity  than  in  any  other 
quarter  of  the  world ;  nor  is  North  America  free  from  them,  though 
their  sphere  of  action  appears  to  be  perhaps  more  limited,  and  their 
effects  less  terrible.  The  great  earthquake  which  on  March  26, 18X2, 
laid  Caracas  and  La  Quayra  in  ruins,  was  felt  near  New  Madrid  on 
the  Mississippi,  where  its  effects  were  only  less  disastrous  because  the 
place  was  less  populous.  The  forest  near  New  Madrid  presented  for 
some  years  afterwards  a  singular  scene  of  confusion,  the  trees 
standing  inclined  in  every  direction,  and  many  having  their  trunks 
and  branches  broken.  These  concussions,  which  are  very  conunon 
about  New  Madrid,  are  felt,  it  is  said,  from  New  Orleans  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and  from  the  settlements  on  the  Red  River 
and  the  Washita  to  the  Falls  of  Ohio.  They  are  felt  also  in  the 
Alleghany  system  and  on  the  Atlantic  slope,  though  we  know  of  no 
instance  in  which  any  damage  has  been  done.  But  in  South  America 
earthquakes  are  matters  of  ordinary  occurrence,  though  we  believe 
they  are  always  within  the  more  immediate  sphere  of  the  greater 
Cordilleras  and  the  detached  braQ«;h  along  the  northern  coast  of 
Venezuela.  On  the  eastern  coast  of  America  they  seldom  occur.  It 
is  asserted  that,  where  thunder  and  lightning  are  common  in  South 
America,  as  at  Potosi,  earthquakes  are  unknown;  while  at  Lima, 
where  Uiunder  and  lightning  seldom  occur,  earthquakes  are  an  ordi- 
naiy  occurrence.  Whether  this  generalisation  is  really  a  safe  one 
may  perhaps  be  doubted,  till  it  is  confirmed  by  further  observation. 
The  existing  volcanoes  are  noticed  under  Andes,  Mexico,  &c. 

CHmate  (^  South  America. — The  climate  of  South  America  necessa- 
rily varies  with  the  extent  of  latitude  which  the  continent  traverses. 
The  latitude  however  is  only  one  of  the  causes  of  the  variations  of 
temperature.  The  extensive  and  lofty  mountain-chain,  the  highest 
peaks  of  which  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  the  great  height 
of  the  plateaus,  added  to  the  steep  descents  and  great  depths  of  the 
valleys  that  belong  to  the  system  of  the  Andes,  necessarily  produce  a 
great  variety  of  temperature  within  small  distances.  The  Andes  have 
a  curious  effect  on  the  distribution  of  rain  in  South  America.  The 
"V^de  plains  on  the  east  are  deluged,  within  the  tropics,  by  the  heavy 
periodical  rains  from  November  to  May,  but  the  narrow  margin 
bett^een  the  Cordilleras  and  the  Pacific  is  almost  entirely  without 
rain,  at  least  within  the  tropics.  It  is  said,  however,  that  this  phe- 
nomenon is  confined  to  those  parts  where  the  mountains  come  near 
to  the  ocean.  In  Chili,  the  north-west  winds  bring  abundance  of 
run.  As  to  temperature,  that  of  Caracas  varies  in  winter  from 
76°  to  62°  Fahrenheit;   in  summer,  from  85°  to  69°.     Chili  alsc, 


though  bordering  upon  the  toirid  zone,  never  feels  an  excessive 
degree  of  heat.  At  Lima  the  thermometer  varies  from  61°  to  84°. 
On  the  eastern  part  of  the  continent,  namely,  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Monte  Video,  the  weather  is  wetter,  and  in  the  winter  months  is 
often  boisterous  and  the  air  cool,  whilst  in  summer  the  heat  is  veiy 
great  and  the  thunder-storms  often  tremendous.  >The  mean  tempera- 
ture of  Terra  del. Fuego,  for  thb  autumnal  period  of  February, 
March,  and  April,  is  47° ;  and  for  the  three  following  months,  the 
winter  period,  it  is  84°.  The  extensive  pampas  produce,  in  the 
diy  season,  an  effect  not  unlike  that  of  the  arid  regions  of  Africa 
ana  the  Arabian  Desert  In  S.  Jago  del  Estero,  in  the  province  of 
the  same  name,  a  hot  wind  like  iJ^e  Kamsin  has  been  felt  in  the 
simimer  month  of  December,  which  blisters  the  skin  and  face,  scorches 
the  leaves,  and  shrivels  the  bark  of  trees. 

Exploration  of  the  Interior  of  South  America, — ^Much  information 
respecting  parts  both  of  the  western  coast  and  of  the  interior  of  South 
America,  was  obtained  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  from  the 
expeditions  sent  out  thither  by  France  and  Spain  to  measure  the  arc 
of  a  meridian.  The  French  expedition  was  put  under  the  command 
of  Qodin,  Bouguer,  and  De  la  Condamine ;  and  the  Spanish,  which 
was  to  co-operate  with  it,  under  that  of  Don  Joige  Juan  and  Don 
Antonio  de  UUoa.  Both  left  Europe  in  the  spring  of  1735,  and  the 
two  parties  met,  as  had  been  atranged,  at  Carthagena  in  the  course  of 
the  summer.  It  was  nearly  ten  years  before  their  return  home ;  soon 
after  which  ample  accounts  of  their  operations  and  of  all  they  had 
seen  and  learned  were  published  in  Spanish  by  UUoa,  and  in  French 
both  by  Bouguer  and  De  la  Condamine.  The  third  edition  of  Ulloa's 
book,  translated  into  English,  was  published  in  London  in  1772,  with 
additions  by  Mr.  John  Adams  of  Waltham  Abbey,  who  had  resided 
many  years  in  South  America^  It  was  by  far  the  fullest  account  of 
the  Province  of  Quito  and  the  neighbouring  districts  which  had  then 
appeared.  UUoa  and  his  companions  had  visited  in  person  nearly 
every  part  of  that  province ;  and  they  had,  besides,  been  exceedingly 
industrious  in  collecting  information  from  all  who  had  any  to  give. 
Ulloa,  besides  crossing  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  exploring  the 
greater  part  of  the  coast  from  Panama  down  to  Conception  in  Chili, 
had  repeatedly  made  the  journey  from  Guayaquil  to  Quito,  and  had 
traversed  in  various  directions  a  great  part  of  the  country  to  the 
south  and  north-east  of  that  town. 

De  la  Condamine  published  an  account  of  the  adventures  of  himself 
and  his  associates,  first  under  the  title  of  'Relation  Abr^gde  d'un 
Voyage  fait  dans  I'lntdrieur  de  I'Amdrique  M^ridionale,'  8vo.,  Paris, 
1745,  being  the  report  read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences;  and 
afterwards  more  at  length  under  the  title  of '  Journal  du  Voyage  fait 
par  Ordre  du  Roi  h  I'Equateur,'  4to.,  Paris,  1751.  Prefixed  to  the 
last-mentioned  work  is  a  map  of  Quito  on  a  large  scale,  drawn  by 
D'Anville  under  the  direction  of  the  author.  In  addition  to  much 
information  respecting  the  interior  of  the  province  of  Quito,  the 
French  academicians  brought  home  the  first  complete  account  that 
had  been  given  of  the  course  of  the  Amazonas,  which  they  had 
descended  from  Quebrada  de  Chuchunga  to  its  mouth,  a  distaiice  of 
a  thousand  leagues.  They  ascertained  in  particular  ih&t  this  river 
was  connected  with  the  Orinoco  by  the  Rio  Negro  and  one  of  its 
affluents — a  fact  till  then  doubted  or  denied.    [AhIzona&] 

But  the  geography  of  the  upper  regions  of  these  two  rivers  has  been 
recently  more  completely  elucidated  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland, 
whose  examination  of  this  part  of  South  America  began  in  1799,  and 
did  not  terminate  till  1804.  In  these  five  years,  after  having  examined 
the  coast  from  Cumana  to  Caracas,  and  made  various  excursions  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  both  towns,  they  penetrated  across  the  great 
plains  to  the  Rio  Apure,  down  which  they  saUed  to  its  junction  with 
the  Orinoco.  They  then  ascended  the  Onnoco  till  they  reached  the 
village  of  San-Fernando  de  Atabipo,  at  its  confluence  with  the 
Atabipo  and  the  Guaviare,  near  4°  N.  lat.  From  this  poiat  they 
sailed  up  the  Atabipo  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Temi,  which  latter 
they  ascended  as  far  as  to  its  junction  with  the  Tuamini,  and  then  to 
the  village  of  San-Antonia  de  Javita.  Here  they  were  detained  for 
some  days  tiU  their  boat  was  carried  across  the  land  to  the  Pimichin, 
a  tributary  of  the  Rio  Negro.  Entering  the  Pimichin,  they  descended 
it  tUl  it  brought  them  into  the  Rio  Negro,  down  which  they  saUed  till 
they  reached  the  mission  of  San-Carlos,  a  short  distance  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Cassiquiari  channel,  by  which  the  Orinoco  communicates 
with  the  Rio  Negro,  and  through  that,  as  has  just  been  mentioned, 
with  the  Amazonas.  They  afterwards  returned  up  the  river  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Cassiquiari,  along  which  they  proceeded  to  the  point  ot 
its  junction  with  the  Orinoco  at  Esmeralda,  having  for  the  first  time 
completely  traced  the  connection  between  the  Amazonas  and  the 
latter.  fVom  Esmeralda  they  sailed  down  the  Orinoco  to  Angostura, 
thus  retracing  part  of  their  former  voyage,  but  also  following  the 
river  over  a  much  laxger  portion  of  its  course.  BVom  Angostura  they 
proceeded  across  the  countiy  to  New  Barcelona  on  the  coast.  After 
a  visit  to  Cuba  they  again  returned  to  the  continent ;  and,  having 
landed  at  the  town  of  Carthagena,  proceeded  to  the  Rio  Magdalena, 
which  they  ascended  as  far  as  it  was  navigable.  On  leaving  the 
Magdalena  they  pursued  their  route  to  Popayan  and  Quito,  and 
penetrated  sou^ward  as  far  as  Lima,  in  the  course  of  their  journey 
crossing  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  not  less  than  five  times,  and 
obtaining  much  new  information  respecting  the  upper  portions  of  the 
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Amazonas,  a  part  of  one  of'  the  branches  of  which  they  descended, 
having  entered  it  at  a  point  considerably  higher  than  that  where  De 
la  Condamine  had  begun  his  Toyage.  From  Lima  they  went  by  sea 
to  Quayaquil,  and  thence  in  the  same  manner  to  Acapuloo  in  Mexico. 
The  examination  of  the  town  and  vicinity  of  Mexico  and  the  other 
parts  of  that  interesting  region  conclnded  their  researches  in  America, 
in  the  course  of  which,  besides  large  and  important  accessions  to 
natural  histoiy,  antiquities,  and  Tarious  other  brandies  of  knowledge, 
the  geographical  positions  determined  amounted  to  nearly  seven 
hundred. 

In  1817,  when  the  Archduchess  of  Austria  was  married  to  Don 
Pedro,  then  Crown  Prince  of  Brazil,  Dr.  Joh.  Bapt  Von  Spiz,  and  Dr. 
C.  F.  Phil.  Yon  Martins,  were  sent  out  in  the  train  of  the  princess  by 
the  King  of  Bavaria,  with  instructions  to  explore  some  portion  of  that 
region  of  South  America.  Having  landed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  these 
travellers,  after  some  time,  proceeded  to  the  city  of  San-Paulo,  from 
which  they  directed  their  course  northward  to  Villa-Rica,  having 
visited  on  the  way  the  royal  iron-foundries  at  San-Joao  de  Tpanema. 
From  Villa-Rica  they  made  an  excursion  to  the  Coroadoe  Indians  on 
the  Rio  Xipotd,  and  also  ascended  the  mountain  of  Itacolumi  in  the 
neighbourhood'of  the  town.  They  then,  after  some  other  excursions, 
went  to  the  Island  of  St.  Louis,  and  there  putting  on  board  ship, 
arrived  after  a  voyage  of  six  days  at  Para,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazonas.  From  tkos  point  thev  travelled  along  the  bank  of  the 
river  as  far  as  to  Pauxis,  500  miles  up  the  country ;  from  whence, 
pursuing  their  route  in  the  same  direction,  they  at  lez^^  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro.  Martins  then  proceeded  up  the  Japura  till 
he  readied  the  base  of  the  mountain  Arascoara ;  while  Spix,  following 
the  main  stream,  crossed  successively  the  Juru%  the  Jutai,  and  the 
lea  or  Patumayo,  and  penetrated  to  Tabatinga,  the  last  Portuguese 
settlement,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tavarl  On  meeting  again,  the  two 
returned  together  down  the  Amazonas  to  Para.  Spix  and  Martius 
brought  home  extensive  and  valuable  collections  in  natural  history, 
whi<£  have  been  deposited  in  a  building  at  Munich,  called  the  Brazilian 
Museum,  erected  expressly  for  their  reception. 

Not  long  after  these  important  journeys  three  European  travellers 
crossed  the  whole  breadth  of  South  America,  from  the  Padfic  to  the 
Atlantic,  descending  the  Amazonas,  which  was  first  explored  by  the 
intrepid  Orellana  three  centuries  ago ;  namely,  Lieut  Mawe,  R.N.,  in 
1828;  Dr.  Poppig,  in  1881 ;  and  Lieut.  Smith,  RK.,  in  1834.  Of 
these  travellers  Poppig  added  most  to  our  geographical  knowledge. 
He  went  first  to  Chilli,  where  he  spent  two  years  chiefly  in  exploring 
the  Andes ;  he  then  stdled  to  Lima,  whence  he  ascended  the  high  table- 
land of  Pasco,  and  descended  thence  by  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
Andes  to  the  valley  of  the  Huanuco  or  Huallaga,  where  he  remained 
nearly  two  years,  during  which  he  collected  a  great  deal  of  information 
respecting  the  climate,  productions,  and  geography  of  that  ooimtiy. 
From  the  Huallaga  he  passed  down  the  river  Marafion,  and  thence 
returned  to  Europe,  after  five  years  (1827  to  1882)  of  wandering  in 
the  wilds  of  the  New  World,  laden  with  17,000  specimens  of  cLried 
plants,  some  htmdred  stuffed  animals,  many  plants  before  unknown, 
3000  descriptions  of  plants,  and  many  sketches.  His  work  is  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  South  America. 

Nearly  simultaneously,  namely  from  1826  to  1838,  another  extensive 
journey  was  accomplished  by  Alcide  d'Orbigny,  who  travelled  through 
the  Banda  Oriental,  Patagonia,  La  Plata,  Chil^  Peru,  and  Bolivia,  and 
published  a  very  full  account  with  many  illustrations. 

More  important  still  are  the  results  of  the  great  Surveying  Expe- 
peditions  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle,  1825  to  1836,  commanded  by 
captains  King,  Stokes,  and  Fitzroy.  The  extent  of  the  coast-surveys 
of  this  expedition  has  already  been  alluded  to ;  and  it  may  be  added, 
that  it  brought  home  a  greater  mass  of  accurate  geographical  informa- 
tion than  any  expedition  since  the  voyages  of  Cook  and  Flinders. 
Very  valuable  collections  in  all  departments  of  natural  history  were 
made  by  Charles  Darwin,  the  natmalist  of  the  expedition. 

During  the  years  1835  to  1844  Sir  Robert  Sdiombuigk  explored 
British  Guyana  and  the  country  to  the  west  as  far  as  the  Orinoco  and 
Cassiquiari.  In  reaching  the  Upper  Orinoco  he  was  enabled  to  connect 
his  observations  with  those  of  Humboldt ;  and  thus  was  completed  a 
connected  series  of  fixed  points,  astronomically  determined,  along  a 
line  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  of  his  discoveries  is  that  of  the  Victoria  JUgiOf  the  most 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  flora  of  the  western  hemisphere,  which  has 
so  successfully  been  brought  to  Europe,  and  has  been  an  object  of 
admiration  during  several  years. 

In  the  same  region,  and  extending  over  the  whole  of  Venezuela, 
Colonel  Codazzi,  by  order  of  the  government  of  that  country,  has 
made  a  complete  survey,  which  is  embodied  in  a  valuable  work  and 
atlas,  executed  at  Paris. 

Piince  Adalbert  of  Prussia  has  explored  the  Xingu  and  some  other 
rivers  and  regions  in  the  lower  basin  of  the  Amazonas,  not  before 
visited  by  any  European. 

In  the  more  southern  portion  of  the  continent  some  interesting 
observations  were  made  by  Mr.  Pentland  in  the  elevated  regions  of  the 
Titicaca  Lake  in  1827  and  1838.  According  to  these  observations  the 
heights  of  the  Sorata  and  Illimani,  situated  to  the  east  of  the  lake,  were 
long  given  out  to  be  greater  than  that  of  Chimborazo,  and  the  highest 
peadks  of  the  New  World,  till  quite  recently  it  was  found  by  the 


trigonometrical  surreys  of  M.  Pissis,  a  French  engineer,  that  the 
alleged  elevation  of  Illimani  was  about  8000  feet  t<>o  high ;  and  Mr. 
Pentland  himself  on  recalculating  his  observations  adioiitted  this 
error,  and  found  that  the  elevation  of  Sorata  had  even  been  assumed 
by  him  4000  feet  too  high. 

W.  Bollaert  and  G.  Smith,  who  since  1826  had  been  residing  for  a 
considerable  tune  in  the  province  of  Tarapaca,  Peru,  have  made  us 
acquainted  with  a  very  remarkable  region  of  South  America,  a  full 
aocoimt  of  which  was  published  in  1851  by  Mr.  Bollaert.  In  it  the 
silver  mines  of  the  region  along  the  coast,  the  Desert  of  Atacama  with 
its  deposits  of  nitrate  of  soda,  salt,  and  other  saline  substances,  and 
the  Andes,  have  been  well  described.  Mount  Lirima,  the  highest 
peak  of  that  portion  of  the  Andes,  is  estimated  at  24,000  to  25,000 
feet^  which,  if  correct,  would  place  it  above  all  other  American 
mountains. 

The  provinces  of  La  Plata  have  been  well  described  by  Sir  Wood- 
bine Parish,  in  a  work  published  in  1889,  of  which  a  second  edition, 
much  enlarged,  appeared  early  in  1852;  and  the  French  traveller 
Castelnau,  accompanied  by  the  English  naturalist  Weddell,  has  lately 
explored  the  little-known  regions  between  the  upper  course  of  the 
Plata  and  the  Peru-Bolivian  table-land. 

The  Mem  of  America. — ^The  native  Americans  constitute  at  the 
present  day,  by  their  phjrBical  characters  not  less  than  by  their 
languages,  a  race  different  from  those  known  before  the  discovery  of 
America.  The  following  general  description  of  them  has  been  giveiL 
The  natives  of  this  part  of  the  world  are,  in  general,  of  a  robust  frame 
and  a  well-proportioned  figure.  Their  complexion  is  of  bronze,  or 
reddish-copper  hue — crusty-coloured,  as  it  were,  and  not  unlike  cinna- 
mon. Their  hair  is  black,  long;  coarse,  and  shining,  but  not  thickly 
set  on  the  head.  Their  beard  is  thin,  and  grows  in  tufts.  Their 
forehead  is  low,  and  their  eyes  are  lengthened  out,  with  the  outer 
angles  turned  up  towards  the  temples ;  the  eyebrows  high,  the  cheek- 
bones prominent ;  the  nose  a  litue  flattened,  but  well  marked ;  the 
lips  extended,  and  the  teeth  closely  set  and  pointed.  In  their  mouth 
there  is  an  expression  of  sweetness,  which  forms  a  contrast  with  the 
harsh  character  of  their  countenance.  Their  head  is  of  a  square 
shape,  and  their  face  is  broad  without  being  flat,  and  tapers  towards 
the  chin.  Their  features  viewed  in  profile  are  prominent  and  deeply 
sculptured.  They  have  a  high  chest,  massy  thighs,  and  arched  legs ; 
their  feet  are  generally  large,  though  some  have  been  noticed  to  have 
small  feet  and  hands,  and  their  whole  body  is  squat  and  thick-set. 
Though  the  shape  of  the  forehead  and  of  the  vertex  frequently 
depends  on  artifidal  means,  yet,  independently  of  the  custom  which 
prevails  amongst  them  of  disfiguring  the  heads  of  infEmts,  there  is  no 
other  people  in  the  world  in  whom  the  frontal  bone  is  so  much  flat- 
tened above ;  and,  generally  speaking,  the  skull  is  b'ght.  Such  are 
said  to  be  the  general  characteristics  of  all  the  nations  of  America, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  those  who  occupy  its  two  extremities. 
The  Esquimaux,  according  to  former  statements,  are  below  the  middle 
stature ;  but  recent  arctic  travellers  describe  them  as  rather  tall.  The 
Abipones,  it  is  said,  and  still  more  especially  the  Patagonians,  exceed 
the  ordinary  height.  This  muscular  constitution,  with  a  tall  figure, 
is  in  some  degree  met  with  among  the  natives  of  Chili,  as  well  as  the 
Caribbeans  on  the  banks  of  the  Caroni,  a  tributary  of  the  Orinoco, 
and  aihongst  the  Arkansas,  who  are  esteemed  the  handsomest  native^ 
of  this  continent. 

The  copper  or  bronze  hue  of  the  skin  is,  with  some  slight  excep- 
tions, common  to  almost  all  the  nations  of  America ;  upon  which  the 
climate,  the  situation,  or  the  mode  of  living,  appear  not  to  exercise 
the  slightest  influence.  Some  of  the  tribes  in  Guyana  are  described 
as  nearly  black,  though  easily  distinguished  from  the  negro.  The 
colour  01  the  natives  of  Brazil  and  of  California  is  deep,  although  the* 
latter  inhabit  the  temperate  zone,  and  the  former  live  near  the  tropic. 
The  natives  of  New  Spain  are  darker  than  the  Indians  of  Quito  and 
New  Granada,  who  inhabit  a  precisely  analogous  climate.  The  natives 
dispersed  to  the  north  of  the  Rio  Gola  are  darker  than  those  that 
border  on  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala.  The  Indians  who,  in  the  torrid 
zone^  inhabit  the  most  elevated  table-land  of  the  Cordilleras  of  the 
Andes,  have  a  complexion  as  much  copper-coloured  as  those  who 
cultivate  the  banana  under  a  burning  sun,  in  the  narrowest  and 
deepest  valleys  of  the  equinoctial  regions.  The  Indians  who  inhabit 
the  mountains  are  clothed,  and  were  so  long  before  the  conquest ; 
while  the  aborigines  that  wander  on  the  plains  of  South  America  are 
perfectly  or  nearly  naked,  and  consequently  are  always  exposed  to  the 
vertical  rays  of  the  sun.  These  facts  show  that  the  colour  of  the 
American  depends  very  little  on  the  local  situation  which  he  actually 
occupies ;  and  never,  in  the  same  individual,  are  those  parts  of  the 
body  that  are  constantly  covered  of  a  fairer  colour  than  those  in 
contact  with  the  air :  the  infants,  moreover,  are  never  white  when 
they  are  bom. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  Americans  were. without  beards, 
and  certainly  there  are  many  among  them  who  have  neither  beard  nor 
hair  on  any  part  of  their  person,  except  the  head.  Buttl^e  Indians 
who  inhabit  the  torrid  zone  and  South  America  have  generally  a  small 
beard  which  becomes  longer  bv  shaving,  and  among  the  Patagonians 
there  are  many  who  have  bearos.  One  traveller  (Mr.  Temple)  asserts 
that  the  Chinguano  Indians  of  the  province  of  Tarija  are  beardless, 
without  stating  any  opinion  as  to  tins  being  natural  or.  the  effect  of 
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pluddng  out  the  hair.  Almost  all  the  Indians  near  Mexico,  and  aome 
on  the  north-west  ooast>  wear  muBtachioa.  An  inference  has  been 
drawn  that  the  Indians  hare  a  lax^r  quantity  of  beard  in  proportion 
to  their  distance  from  the  equator.  The  deficiency  of  beard  does  not 
exclusively  belong  to  the  Americans,  nor  is  it  by  any  means  a  certain 
sign  of  d^neracy,  for  some  beardless  races,  such  as  the  negroes  of 
Congo,  are  yery  robust,  and  of  colossal  wize. 

These  philological  characters,  according  to  some  opinions,  appear 
to  establish  an  affinity  between  the  Americans  and  the  Mongol  race  of 
Aaiay  as  weU  as  the  Malays  and  others ;  but  the  resemblance  does 
not  extend  beyond  mere  colour,  and  cannot  apply  to  the  more  essential 
parts — the  cranium,  the  hair,  and  the  profile.  The  great  number  of 
separate  languages  proves  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  American 
tribes  have  long  existed  in  that  savage  solitude  in  which  they  are  still 
plunged.  Dr.  Von  Martius  (*  London  Geographical  Journal,*  vol.  ii) 
has  ascertained  the  names  of  more  than  250  tribes,  some  of  them 
consisting  of  very  small  numbers,  in  the  interior  of  Brazil :  many  of 
these  numerous  sub-divisions  are,  no  doubt,'  closely  related  to  one 
another,  but  the  present  splitting  up  of  the  Brazuian  Indians  is  a 
curious  phenomenon.  The  want  of  a  common  language  among  so 
many  tribes  may  be  the  effect  of  some  great  political  convulsion,  and 
it  is  at  the  same  time  a  cause  of  gradual  decay  and  extinction  of 
races.  Traditions,  monuments,  manners,  and  customs  seem  to  indi- 
cate some  affinity  with  Asia ;  but  the  communications,  if  any,  must 
have  been  anterior  to  the  development  of  the  state  of  things  prevailing 
in  the  present  day. 

In  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Americans  numerous  conjectures 
have  be^  formed.  It  has  been  supposed  by  one  writer  that  America 
was  peopled  from  the  dispersion  of  the  Israelites — ^by  another,  that 
the  Egyptians  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Mexicans — ^by  some,  that  the 
Carthaginians,  and  by  others,  that  the  ancient  Celts,  made  expeditions 
to  America.  Indeed,  what  theory  is  there,  however  absurd,  that  will 
not  meet  with  supporters,  as  long  as  facts  are  few  and  doubtful? 
Orotius  has  derived  the  North  American  population  from  the  Nor- 
wegians; and  the  theory  of  the  purely  Asiatic  origin  of  the  Americans 
has  met  with  numerous  supporters,  among  whom  Yater  of  Berlin,  in 
his  discourse  on  the  '  Languages  of  America,'  inserted  in  Adelung^s 
'  Mithridates,'  iii,  says  it  is  a  demonstrable  fact>  "  that  on  the  nortti- 
west  parts  of  America,  in  Greenland,  and  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  as 
also  to  the  west  of  it>  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  there  dwells 
a  people  which  is  one  and  the  same  race  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
north-east  coast  of  Asia,  and  of  the  islands  lying  between  the  two 
hemiBphere&"  This  is  probable  enough,  but  what  does  it  prove  as 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  American  population  ?  In  fact»  the  state  of 
our  knowledge  is  not  such  as  to  warrant  us  in  coming  to  any  certain 
conclusion  on  the  subject  What  the  real  affinity  of  this  race  or  races 
of  men  is  to  the  rest  of  the  great  fiunilv  of  mankind,  is  a  question 
involved  in  obscurity ;  and  speculation  on  tois  subject,  without  a  larger 
collection  of  facts,  is  not  likely  to  forward  the  discovery  of  truth. 

America  presents,  both  in  the  Northern  and  Southern  continents, 
traces  of  the  labour  of  man  which  perhaps  belong  to  no  race  that 
inhabited  the  continent  at  the  time  of  its  European  discoveiy.  In 
the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  indeed  in  numerous  other  parts  of  the 
United  States,  are  found  mounds  of  earth  and  fortifications  undoubtedly 
of  high  antiquity.  Some  of  these  mounds  are  overgrown  with  ancient 
trees,  like  a  part  of  the  primeval  forest, — a  fact  indicating  an  antiquity 
of  at  least  many  hundreds  of  years.  The  pyramids  of  Mexico,  the 
remains  and  the  bas-reliefii  of  Guatemala  near  Palenque,  on  the  tJsu- 
maainta  River,  and  the  works  of  the  Peruvian  Indians,  are  according 
to  some  opinions  the  work  of  races  anterior  to  any  now  existing ; 
but  how  a  more  civilised  race  was  compelled  to  yield  to  one  lees 
advanced,  so  as  to  leave  no  traces  but  what  we  see,  is  a  thing  rather 
difficult  to  comprehend.  If  we  have  learnt  nothing  else  from  inquiries 
into  the  history  of  man  in  America,  we  have  learnt  at  least  to  reject 
the  unfounded  hypothesiB  of  the  veiy  recent  peopling  and  formation 
of  that  continent  On  comparing  the  most  accurate  descriptions  of 
the  existing  natives  of  widely-separated  parts  of  this  continent,  we 
find  some  most  marked  difierences  both  in  physical  appearance, 
manners,  language,  and  knowledge  of  the  useful  arts.  Whatever 
general  resemblance  we  may  discover,  we  find  also  difierences  quite 
as  striking.  Tet  theories  and  generalisations  are  formed  of  the  most 
plausible  character,  all  tending  wonderfully  to  simplify  the  subject 
by  systematic  dasedfications  and  general  assertions.  One,  with  great 
self -composure,  will  reduce  all  the  languages  (including  those  of 
which  we  Imow  nothing)  to  a  few  great  classes ;  and  another  again, 
in  two  or  three  sentences,  will  either  elevate  to  a  high  point  of  excel- 
lence, or  characterise  as  brutes  and  unfeeling  savages,  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  continent  Uiat  stretches  almost  from  pole  to  pole.  Ignorance 
of  facts  is  the  only  source  of  all  these  sweeping  assertions.  The  love 
of  hasty  generalisation  is  one  of  the  strong  obstacles  to  knowledge 
which  we  of  the  present  day  have  to  guard  against ;  the  rapid  accu- 
mulation of  facts  within  modem  times  makes  every  successive  writer 
think  he  has  attained  all  the  elements  for  forming  a  complete  system. 
A  careful  examination  of  facts  as  they  rapidly  increase  should  teach 
a  different  lesson. 

It  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  study  of  the  native  races  of  America 
has  been  prosecuted  in  a  manner  likely  to  lead  either  to  probable 
results  or  to  accurate  knowledge  of  facts  which  may  perhaps  prevent 


us  from  coming  to  any  results  at  all.    It  is  only  when  the  white  man 
has  destroyed  or  debased  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
New  World,  that  he  begins  to  inquire  with  more  eager  interest  into 
the  character  and  history  of  his  pi^eceesors  in  the  poasession  of  the 
BoiL    Races  of  men  have  undoubtedly  disappeared  before  the  encroach- 
ments, more  or  less  rapid,  of  the  white  man,  even  in  Europe,  and  the 
same  prgoess  has  taken  place  in  the  New  World,  and  is  now  taking 
place  in  Australia.    The  white  man  covets  the  fertile  lands  which  the 
native  only  roams  oyer  in  pursuit  of  prey,  or  partially  cultavates ;  and 
the  process  of  the  occupation  of  the  land  when  once  b^gun  l^  the 
European  colonist,  especially  those  of  the  Teutonic  stock,  is  only 
limited  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  dimate.    The  native  gradually 
recedes  and  disappeam,  till  the  white  man  has  reached  the  bonndarieB 
of  agricultural  occupation,  or  till  climate  arrests  his  progress.    Thus, 
in  North  America,  where  the  exclusive  habits  of  the  white  colonist  are 
intolerant  of  all  modes  of  life  but  that  which  he  prescribei^  the  Indian 
and  he  are  mutual  enemies ;  and  the  disappearance  of  the  aborigines 
has  regfularly  continued,  till  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  All^hany  or 
Appalachian  system  scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  primitive  races  worth 
noticing  is  found ;  from  the  Appalachian  to  the  bordeia  of  the  lower 
Mississippi  the  same  history  is  rapidly  in  progreea,  amd  the  western 
limits  of  the  white  man's  nile  must  be  the  rude  plains  which  he 
cannot  cultivate.    The  Indian  has  only  been  preserved  in  the  two 
Americas  where  he  has  mingled  with  the  white  man,  and  partly 
adopted  his  habits ;  or  where  impenetrable  unwholesome  forests,  or 
cold  inhospitable  regions,  have  protected  him,  or  where,  as  in  the  caae 
of  the  Araucanos  of  Chili,  his  own  courage  has  saved  him  from  exter- 
mination.   The  islands  of  the  Columbian  Archipelago  present  the 
singular  spectacle  of  a  whole  race  of  people  that  has  disappeared 
within  the  limits  of  recent  and  authentic  hisibory ;  their  place  is  occu- 
pied by  the  white  man  of  Europe  as  the  master,  and  the  black  man 
of  Africa  as  the  slave  or  labourer ;  and  who  can  say  what  may  be  the 
future  revolutions  in  the  history  of  these  new  occupants  ? 

PoUiictU  Divitiont, — North  America  is  politically  divided  into  the 
republics  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  the  British  and  Russian 
possessions,  and  the  countries  still  possessed  by  native  tribes. 

The  more  northern  regions  consist  principally  of  the  north-western 
coast  discovered  by  the  Russians,  and  called  Russian  America;  the 
region  adjacent  to  Greenland,  called  North  Devon ;  the  various 
islands  and  portions  of  mainland  west  of  Baffin's  Bay  and  Davu's 
Strait ;  the  country  about  Hudson's  Bay,  the  eastern  part  of  which 
comprehends  the  whole  of  Labrador,  inhabited  by  Esquimaux  similar 
to  the  Greenlanders ;  and  Greenhmd,  subject  to  Denmark.  The 
population  of  Danish  America  is  stated  at  17,000,  that  of  Russian 
America  at  66,000 ;  but  the  population  of  these  regions  is  not  known 
with  any  sort  of  accuracy.  The  inhabitants  neither  of  these  nor  of 
the  western  and  central  regions,  still  occupied  by  aborigines,  fall 
properly  within  the  limits  of  a  political  description. 

The  provinces  immediately  under  the  British  Government  in  North 
America  are  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  teiritories, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  United  Statea  They  comprise  the  provinces 
of  Canada,  Nbw  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Bbstov,  and 
pRniOE  Edward  Island,  which  are  under  a  captain-general,  who  is 
govemor-in-chief,  and  Nsw70Undland,  which  is  under  a  governor, 
who  is  also  commander-in-chief  [Hudson's  Bat  Tsrritobies; 
Vancouybr  Island.]  The  extent  of  these  possessionB,  in  square  miles, 
is  about  2,425,000,  and  the  present  population  may  be  computed  at 
2,515,000. 

The  republic  of  the  United  States  of  America  extends  from  the 
British  Possessions  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Washington,  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  is  the 
seat  of  the  federal  government.  Extent,  about  3,260,000  square 
miles  :  population,  23,191,074  in  1850. 

The  present  republic  of  Mexico,  extending  fr^m  the  16th  to  the 
33rd  degree  of  north  latitude,  comprises  about  1,230,000  square 
miles,  and  about  7,200,000  inhabitants.  It  was  formerly  under 
the  dominion  of  Spain,  and  comprehended  the  two  Califomias,  and 
the  intendancies  of  Mexico,  Puebla,  Vera-Crus,  Oaxaca,  Merida, 
Valladolid,  Guadalaxara,  Zacatecas,  Guanaxuata,  San-Luis-Potofu, 
Durango,  and  Sonora,  and  the  provinces  of  New  Mexico,  CohahoiI% 
and  Texas. 

Central  AmericOf  formerly  one  federative  state,  is  now  divided  into 
the  following  five  republics,  and  one  kingdom  : — 

Sq.  Miles.       Population. 
Guatemala      ......     28,000  995,000 

San  Salvador 14,000  365,000 

Honduras 72,000  310,000 

Nicaragua 49,000  396,000 

Co«taRica 17,000  140,000 

MoMjuito  Kingdom 23,000  6,000 

ToUl 203,000         2,152,000 

South  America  comprises  the  following  states  : — 
The  most  northern  part,  formerly  Coiumfrui,  consisted  of  Spanish 
colonies,  but  is  now  divided  into  the  following  three  republics : — 
New  Granada  380,000  square  miles  ;  2,200,000  inhabitants. 

Veneuuela      .     .     774,000  „  1,150,000         „ 

Ecuador    .     .     .     325,000  „  600,000         „ 
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To  the  south  of  these  extends,  along  the  western  coast,  the  republic 
of  Peru,  formerly  Spanish.  It  contains  about  524,000  square  miles, 
and  1,400,000  inhabitants.     Its  chief  city  is  Lima. 

The  republic  of  Bolivia,  formerly  Spanish,  lies  to  the  south  of 
Peru.  It  contains,  perhaps,  about  318,000  square  miles,  and  1,700,000 
inhabitants. 

More  to  the  southward  is  the  republic  of  Chili,  formerly 
Spanish,  covering  144,000  square  miles,  and  containing  1,200,000 
iiihabitants. 

The  states  of  the  Arobntikb  Confederation,  formeziy  known  as 
the  United  Provinces  of  La  PlaJta,  lie  between  the  two  last-mentioned 
states  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  They  comprise  about  1,000,000  square 
miles,  and  contain  about  600,000  inhabitants,  according  to  an 
estimate  made  in  1848,  though  there  is  considerable  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  real  amount.    The  chief  town  is  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  Empire  of  Brazil,  fbrmerly  a  Portuguese  possession,  is  the 
principal  South  American  state  washed  by  the  Atlantic.  It  contains 
about  2,300,000  square  miles,  and  7,560,000  inhabitants.  The  metro- 
polis is  Rio-de-Janeiro. 

The  republic  of  Banda  Oriental,  or  Republica  Oriental  de  rURuaUAY, 
lying  immediately  to  the  south  of  Brazil,  has  an  area  of  about  120,000 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  140,000. 

Paraquat,  watered  by  the  Pai*iiguay,  and  lying  south-west  of 
Brazil,  comprises  about  74,000  square  miles,  and  260,000  inhabi- 
tants. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  reader  that  all  these  estimates 
as  to  the  areas  of  such  extensive  countries  are  very  imcertain.  The 
areas  and  populations  here  given  are  taken  from  the  'American 
Almanac '  for  1853. 

QuTANA  is  a  tract  of  countiy  on « the  north-eastern  coast,  to  the 
north  of  the  river  Amazonas.  It  comprehends  British  Guyana, 
French  Guyana,  or  CaytaMM^  and  Dutch  Guyana,  or  Surinam,  The 
total  area  is  about  1,200,000  square  miles,  and  the  total  population 
2,000,000. 

Patagonia  is  situated  in  the  southern  parC  of  America,  beyond  the 
46th  d^;ree  of  south  latitude.  The  Strait  of  Magalhaens  divides  it 
from  the  island  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  which,  like  Patagonia,  is  inhabited 
by  native  tribes,  and  is  very  little  known.  The  area  is  estimated  at 
380,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  at  120,000. 

The  islands  called  the  West  Indies,  situated  between  the  two  con- 
tinents, in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Columbian  Archipelago,  are 
also  included  in  America.  They  consist  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  the 
Qreat  Antilles,  namely,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  St.  Domingo  or  Haiti,  and 
Porto-Rico ;  the  smaller  AntiUes,  namely,  Barbuda,  Antigua,  Guada- 
loupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucie,  Barbadoes,  Granada,  Tobago, 
St.  Christopher's,  St.  Vincent's,  and  Trinidad,  besides  a  number  of 
smaller  islands.  The  population  of  the  islands  is  about  as  follows  : 
namely,  of  the  British  islands,  1,200,000 ;  of  the  French,  260,000  ;  of 
the  Spanish,  1,300,000 ;  of  the  Danish,  46,700 ;  of  the  Dutch,  26,000 ; 
and  of  the  Swedish,  1 8,000.  They  are  described  under  their  respective 
names.  The  Empire  of  Haiti  forms  a  part  of  the  island  of  Hispaniola, 
which  perhaps  contains  about  1,000,000  inhabitants.  The  Bermudas 
form  a  separate  group. 

Zoology  of  America, — The  southern  portion  of  this  vast  continent 
contains  an  animal  population  which  is  in  a  great  measure  peculiar, 
and  among  its  mammals  particularly  offers  a  large  variety  of  forms 
and  characters  to  which  we  find  no  corresponding  types  among  the 
productions  of  any  other  country.  In  North  America  the  case  is 
different ;  a  great  portion  of  it  is  placed  imder  the  same  parallels, 
and  similar  in  soil  and  climate  to  the  corresponding  parts  of  Asia  and 
Europe.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  it  should  likewise 
resemble  these  continents  in  its  zoological  characters;  more  espe- 
cially when  it  is  remembered  that  the  opposite  shores  of  Asia  and 
America  approach  within  a  short  distance  of  one  another  at  Behring's 
Straits.  All  animals  which  are  capable  of  enduring  the  rigour  of 
these  high  latitudes  may  probably  pass  from  one  continent  to  the 
other,  either  by  means  of  the  ice,  or  by  swimming  to  the  different 
islands  interposed  between  the  opposite  shores.  Thus,  the  common 
bear,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  glutton,  the  badger,  the  sable,  the  ermine, 
the  beaver,  ti^e  elk,  and  the  rein-deer,  are  found  equally  in  Sweden, 
in  Siberia,  and  in  Northern  America ;  and  if  a  few  species,  such  as 
the  bison  and  musk-ox,  appear  to  be  more  confined  in  their  geographi- 
cal range,  it  is  most  probably  owing  to  particular  circumstances ;  at 
all  events,  there  is  not  perhaps  a  single  natural  genus  to  be  found 
north  of  40**  in  one  continent  which  does  not  equally  exist  in  the 
other  two. 

Out  of  1967  mammals  which  have  been  described  and  indicated  by 
zoologists,  no  fewer  than  778  species  are  fotmd  in  America ;  whilst 
Asia,  the  next  richest  portion  of  the  earth  in  the  variety  of  its  mam- 
mals, contains  only  682;  Africa,  446;  Europe,  165;  and  Australia, 
150.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  peculiar  characters  of  American 
mammalogy,  the  manner  in  which  the  different  orders  are  distributed 
with  relation  to  this  continent,  and  the  relative  proportion  which  the 
number  of  American  species  bears  to  the  whole  number  in  each 
order.  Indigenous  animals  alone  have  been  included ;  the  ox,  horse, 
and  other  domestic  quadrupeds  imported  by  the  Eiux)pean  colonists, 
do  not  properly  belong  to  American  zoology.  (Petermann  and 
Milner,  'Physical  Atlas,'  p.  127.) 
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The  peculiar  and  appropriate  characters  of  American  mammalogy 
are  distinctly  shown  by  tMs  table.  Of  the  778  species  contained  in 
the  second  oolunm,  69  only,  or  little  more  than  one  in  12,  extend 
into  Northern  Asia  and  Europe ;  and  if  from  these  we  deduct  the 
80  cetacea  and  16  species  of  se^  comprised  among  the  camivora, 
which  all  inhabit  the  Frozen  Ocean,  the  common  northern  boundary 
of  these  two  continents  and  of  America,  it  will  be  found  tiiat  the  land 
animals  common  to  all  three  are  reduced  to  the  small  number 
of  23,  scarcely  a  single  species  of  which  extends  to  the  south  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  great  majority  of  them,  indeed,  belong 
to  the  carnivorous  fur-bearing  quadrupeds,  to  the  chase  of  which  we 
are  partly  indebted  for  our  geographical  knowledge  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Asia  and  America.  They  include  the  *  common  brown  bear 
and  the  polar  bear ;  the  badger  and  glutton ;  the  dog,  wolf,  arctic 
fox,  and  common  fox,  and  two  or  three  other  species  or  varieties ; 
two  or  three  feline  animals  of  the  lynx  kind ;  the  common  weasel, 
the  ermine,  the  pine  martin ;  and  the  marine  otter  and  river  otter. 
The  RodeiUia  common  to  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  include  the  beaver, 
the  common  rat  and  mouse,  the  common  squirrel,  the  varying  or  polar 
hare,  the  zizel  or  souslic  marmot,  and  the  conomon  water-rat;  and 
among  the  ruminating  quadrupeds  are  the  elk  and  reindeer. 

The  mammalogy  of  the  extensive  continent  of  South  America,  at 
least  as  far  as  we  are  at  present  acquainted  with  it,  is  altogether 
peculiar.  A  very  few  species  of  Camivora  and  Martupialia  indeed, 
such  as  the  couguar  and  opossimi,  extend  into  the  southern  parts  of 
the  United  States ;  but  the  Quadrumana,  Edentata,  and  Pachyd,ermata, 
without  exception,  and  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  species  belonging 
to  the  other  orders,  have  never  passed  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  are 
consequently  confined  exclusively  to  South  America. .  On  the  other 
hand,  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  continent  extend  into 
the  Southern ;  so  that,  in  this  respect,  the  two  portions  might  almost 
be  viewed  as  .distinct  continents.  In  other  respects  it  is  to  be  observed, 
and  it  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  American  zoology  tliat, 
abstracting  the  Cetacea,  which  are  aquatic  animals,  though  five  out  of 
the  seven  terrestrial  orders  have  species  common  to  this  and  other 
continents,  yet  in  three  of  these  five  the  number  of  species  are 
respectively  only  one,  two,  and  five;  and  in  these  three,  with  the 
remaining  two,  the  American  species  are  exclusively  confined  to  the 
southern  hemisphere.  ^ 

Among  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  were  found  only  the  few 
domestic  animals  which  existed  in  America  previous  to  the  arrival  of 
Columbus ;  they  possessed  only  the  llama  and  vicufia,  or  paoo  {Auchenia 
Uama  and  vicuHa),  and  a  small  species  of  dog  which  they  called  alco, 
and  which  is  believed  to  have  resembled  the  small  naked  variety  at 
present  found  in  Barbary  and  the  Levant.  The  llama  and  paco  were 
used  as  beasts  of  burden,  and  the  long  and  thick  fieece  of  the  latter 
furnished  a  rich  fine  wool,  which  was  manufactured  into  cloth  of  a 
beautiful  texture ;  the  fiesh  of  both  species  supplied  an  agreeable  and 
wholesome  food.  The  horse,  the  ass,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  and 
the  pig  are  all  strangers  to  the  New  World.  Its  inhabitants,  therefore, 
in  their  progress  to  civilisation,  deprived  of  the  assLstance  of  these 
valuable  domestics,  had  to  contend  with  difficulties  and  to  overcome 
impediments  which  were  utterly  unknown  to  the  more  fortunate 
Asiatic  Tet  America  is  not  destitute  of  herbivorous  animals  which 
in  a  domestic  state  would  have  vastly  contributed  to  increase  the 
power  and  resources  of  the  native  tribes.  Of  the  thirty  ruminating 
animals  indeed  which  are  found  in  America,  by  far  the  greater 
number  belong  to  the  deer  kind,  which  are  not  well  adapted  for 
domestic  purposes.  Still  the  Bison  {Boa  Americantuf\  the  Big-Homed 
Sheep  {Ovia  morUana),  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  Goat  {Capra Americana) 
would  have  been  most  valuable  domestic  animals,  and  have  materially 
improved  the  condition  of  the  natives. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  European  colonies  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  arts  and  agriculture  of  civilised  life,  the  domestic 
animals  of  the  Old  World  have  increased  prodigiously  in  every  part 
of  America.  In  many  places  they  have  even  regained,  their  pristine 
state  of  savage  freedom ;  innumerable  herds  of  wild  oxen  cover  the 
rich  llanos,  pampas,  or  plains,  of  Brazil,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Venezuela; 
cid  troops  of  horses,  equally  wild,  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  pampas 
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of  South  Ameiica,  and  likewise  in  the  high  plains  of  the  Arkansas  in  ! 
North  America.    A  nominal  property  in  these  wild  herds  is  generally  ! 
claimed  by  particular  individuals,  and  they  are  assembled  also  at  | 
particular  periods  to  be  marked  and  counted;    but,   in  aU  other  I 
respects,  they  are  left  to  the  unrestrained  exercisd  of  their  natural 
freedouL     The  homed  cattle  are  principally  valuable  for  their  hides 
and  tallow,  which  are  for  the  most  part  shipped  to  European  ports,' 
and  constitute  two  of  the  staple  commodities  of  South  American 
exportation. 

In  the  immense  pampas  of  South  America,  there  ai*e  numerous  troops 
of  wild  horses,  which,  though  of  less  importance  than  Uie  homed 
cattle,  are  not  without  their  uses  to  the  inhabitants;  in  fact,  they 
furnish  the  only  means  of  crossing  these  extensive  plains,  and  con- 
sequently of  communicating  with  the  neighbouring  countries.  The 
traveller  and  his  guide  set  off  on  horseback,  driving  a  wild  troop  of 
these  animals  at  full  gallop  before  them ;  when  one  beast  is  exhausted, 
another  is  secured  by  means  of  the  lasso,  the  saddle  is  changed,  the 
rider  mounts  and  continues  his  journey,  repeating  the  same  operation 
as  often  as  requisite  till  he  ai*rives  at  his  station  for  the  night ;  here  he 
obtains  a  firesh  troop,  and  in  this  manner  will  travel  for  many  days  in 
succession,  at  the  rate  of  100  or  120  miles  a  day.  Much  cmious 
information  concerning  this  mode  of  travelling,  as  well  as  on  other 
subjects  connected  with  South  America,  may  be  found  in  Sir  Francis 
Head's  'Rough  Notes  of  a  Journey  across  the  Pampas,'  also  in 
Temple's  *Peru,'  and  in  Azara's  great  work  on  *The  Natural 
History  of  the  Quadrupeds  of  Paraguay  and  the  River  La  Plata.' 

The  ass,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  and  the  hog,  were  likewise  introduced 
into  America,  both  North  and  South,  by  the  early  European  colonists. 
With  the  exception  of  the  hog  in  the  United  States,  they  have  not 
increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  horse  and  the  ox.  The  ass  is 
principally  employed  in  the  old  Spanish  and  Portuguese  settlements 
for  the  purpose  of  breeding  mules,  which  possess  dl  the  wonderful 
sagacity  in  discovering  and  avoiding  danger,  and  all  the  security  of 
foot,  which  have  in  every  age  of  the  world  rendered  this  animid  so 
valuable  in  mountainous  countries. 

Of  wild  indigenous  animals,  America  contains  a  prodigious  variety, 
many  of  which  are  altogether  peculiar,  and  others  present  types  of 
organic  structure  to  which  we  find  no  analogous  forms  in  any  other 
quarter  of  the  world.  Among  these  the  Quadrumafuif  or  American 
Monkeys,  are  not  the  least  singular.  They  are  called  monkeys,  it  is 
true,  because  the  original  discoverers  of  the  country  were  ignorant  of 
a  more  appropriate  term  by  which  to  designate  them,  and  because  they 
bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  animals  of  the  Old  World,  properly  so 
denominated,  than  to  any  other  beings ;  but  so  entirely  distinct  are  they 
from  these  animals  in  their  zoological  characters  and  functions,  that 
they  not  only  belong  to  different  species,  but  even  to  different  natural 
genera.  Those  of  Africa  and  Asia  have  completely  opposeable  thumbs 
on  the  fore  feet,  as  well  as  on  the  hind ;  they  have  uniformly  ten 
molar  teeth  in  each  jaw,  as  in  man,  and  are  generally  provided  with 
cheek-pouches  and  naked  callosities:  the  American  Simia,  on  the 
contrary,  are  always  destitute  of  the  two  latter  characteristics ;  they  have 
uniformly  twelve  molar  teeth  in  each  jaw,  and  the  thumbs  of  their 
fore-hands  are,  more  properly  speaking,  versatile,  or  capable  of  occa- 
sional opposition,  than  habitually  opposed  to  the  other  fingers.  One 
extensive  genus  (Atdea)  is  absolutely  destitute  of  th^umb  altogether, 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  species  are  provided  with  a  prehensile 
power  in  the  tail,  which  converts  this  organ  into  an  actual  fifth  limb, 
and  enables  the  animals  to  rest  suspended  from  the  branches,  or  swing 
ftx>m  tree  to  tree  with  an  ease  and  velocity  which  are  truly  surprising. 
Other  species  are  destitute  of  this  prehensile  power  in  the  tail,  but 
exhibit  all  the  other  characters  of  the  American  QuadntTtiana  in 
general. 

Compared  with  the  apes  and  monkeys  of  the  Old  World,  thd 
sapajous  and  sakis  of  America  are  certainly  an  inferior  race  of 
beings.  In  no  instance  do  they  exhibit  the  close  proximity  to  man, 
which  we  observe  in  the  orang-outan  and  chimpanzee;  and  their 
inferior  links  acquire  the  lengthened  muzzle  and  slanting  incisors, 
which  approximate  them  to  the  lemurs  and  other  inferior  animals. 
All  are  remarkable  for  the  gentleness  of  their  disposition  and  the 
docility  of  their  character,  equally  opposed  to  the  ferocious  nature 
of  the  baboons,  and  the  restless  petulance  and  ceaseless  curiosity  of 
the  monkeys,  properly  so  called.  Their  habitat  is  entirely  confined 
to  the  tropical  forests  of  South  America,  which  resound  at  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  sun  to  the  loud  drum-like  voice  of  the  Alwatas,  or 
Preaching  Monkey  (Mycetet)^  the  hoarse  cry  of  the  Ateletf  and  the  shrill 
piping  voice  of  the  Sapajous  {CebuB).  All  these  genera  are  remarkable 
for  the  prehensile  power  of  their  tails.  Of  those  which  are  destitute 
of  this  faculty,  the  Saimiris  {CcdHthtHx)  are  distinguished  by  the  small- 
ness  of  their  size,  the  elegance  of  their  forms,  the  gracefulness  and 
rapidity  of  their  motions,  and  their  gentle  and  playful  disposition. 
The  SakiB  (PUhecia)  again  join  the  general  organisation  of  the  quadru- 
manes  to  the  projecting  snout  and  bushy  taU  of  the  fox,  whilst  the 
Douroncouli  (Nocthores)  has  the  nocturnal  manners  and  tardy  pace 
of  the  slow  Lemurs  {Nyeticebi)  of  Asia,  and  appears  to  be  the  only 
representative  of  these  animals  in  the  western  hemisphere.  All  these 
animals  are  sought  after  and  eaten  with  avidity  by  the  free  Indiaiis ; 
and  even  Europeans,  who  have  overcome  their  prejudices  so  far  as  to 
partake  of  the  flesh,  report  it  to  be  tender  and  agreeable. 


Of  the  Cheiroptera,  winged  mammals,  or  bats,  peculiar  to  America, 
the  most  remarkable  are  the  Vampires  (PhyUoetoma),  which  are  of  a 
lai^e  size,  and  live  upon  blood,  which  they  suck  from  men  and  aTiimals 
wMle  asleep,  by  the  assistance  of  their  long  projectile  tongues  and  lips, 
furnished  at  th^ point  and  on  the  edges  with  a  number  of  papilhe 
disposed  for  that  purpose.     As  their  bite  is  usually  in  the  foot»  and 
never  creates  pain  sxifficiently  sharp  to  awaken  the  person  attacked, 
it  not  unfrequently  proves  fatal  from  excessive  hemorrhage;   the 
vampires  are  consequently  much  dreaded  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
every  precaution  is  used  to  guard  against  their  attacks.     Happily, 
they  are  by  no  means  numerous,  and  are  confined  to  the  most  tropic^ 
climates  of  Guyana,y  enezuela,  and  Brazil   No  species  of  the  Roaiis<3tte8 
{Pteropui\  or  frugivorous  bats,  exist  in  America :  in  other  respects  the 
Cheiroptera  of  this  hemisphere  differ  in  no  essential  characters  from 
those  of  the  Old  World- 
America  is  extremely  rich  in  the  variety  of  its  Camitora,   and 
of  these  the  great    majority,  as  has  been    already    observed,    are 
altogether  peculiar  to  thia  continent.    Those  which  are  common  to 
the    northern  latitudes  of   America,  and   the  corresponding   parts 
of  Asia  and  Europe,  have   been  already  noticed.     Of  the   others, 
the  most  remarkable  are  the  Qrizzly  Bear  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
{Urtu*  ferox)f  the  lai^est  and  most  ferocious  species  of  this  genus. 
The  Spectacled  Bear  (U.  omaius)  inhabits  the  chain  of  the  Andes, 
and  is  of  a  smaller  size,  and  less    carnivorous   propensity.      The 
Common  Bear  (U,  arctoa),  the  Black  Bear  (U.  Americanut),  with  its 
variety  the  Cinnamon  Bcnr  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  the  White  or  Polar 
Bear  (U.  maritimus)j  inhabit  the  northern  parts  of  the  continent,  and 
are  hunted  bv  the  fur-traders  for  the  sake  of  their  skins.  The  Racoons 
{Procyon)t   the  Coatimondis  (iVioutfa),  and  the  Kinkajou  (Cercolepict), 
are  three  small  genera  of  carnivorous  mammals  peculiar  to  the  southern 
states  of  the  North  American  Union,  and  to  the  continent  of  South 
America ;  the  latter  is  remarkable  as  being  the  only  genus  of  Camivora 
provided  with  a  prehensile  tail ;  it  is  also  foimd  in  Jamaica^  and  other 
West  Indian  islands.     The  Mouffettes  {MephUtM)  are  likewise  a  genus 
peculiar  to  the  New  World.      Of  the  genus   Cams,  or  Dog  kind, 
America  possesses  18  or  20  different  species,  of  which  12  or  14  are 
peculiar.     Besides  the  Prairie  Wolf  (C.  lairant),  the  Mexican  Wolf 
{C.  Mexicantut),  and  the  Maned  Wolf  (C.  jubcUus),  these  comprise 
many  beautiful  species  and  varieties  of  foxes,  of  which  the  fur  is  of 
great  value  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.    The  species  most  valued 
on  this  account  are  the  Arctic  Fox  (C,  iagoput),  with  its  blue  variety 
(C.  fuliginwas),  the  Common  American  Fox  (C./vIvub),  the  Cross  Fox 
(C.  decustattu),  the  Silver  Fox  (C  argentatut),  and  the  Kit  Fox  (CI 
cinereo-argentatU8)f  the  smallest  American  species  of  this  genua.     The 
civets,  paradoxures,  ichneumons,  suricats,  and  hyaenas  of  the  Old 
World  nave  no  representatives  in  America.     Of  the  Cat  kind  (Fdis) 
however  this  continent  contains  numerous  species,  all  equally  remark- 
able, like  their  congeners  of  the  Old  World,  for  the  beauty  and 
diversity  of  their  coloura,  and  the  treachery  of  tiieir  disposition.     The 
Jaguar  {F.  onpa),  nearly  equals  the  Asiatic  tiger  in  size,  and  ferocity ; 
it  is  confined  to  South  America.    The  Couguar,  or  Puma  (F.  discolor), 
on  the  contrary,  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  southern  states  of  the 
Union,  and  has  even  been  known  to  stray  as  far  north  as  Canada. 
This  animal  is  often,  though  very  improperly,  called  the  American 
Lion.      The  Ocelot   (F.  pardalis),  the    Max^y    (F.    tigrina),    and 
numerous  other  smaller  species,  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  their  colours.     The  Lynxes,  distinguished  from 
the  other  cats  by  their  shorter  tdls  and  pencilled  ears,  are  the  only 
species  of  the  whole  genus  which  are  valuable  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view ;  and  of  these,  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  America 
contain  three  or  four  distinct  species,  all  of  which  furnish  alon^^ 
thick,  and  valuable  fur. 

Though  Australia  appears  to  be  the  head-quarters  of  the  marsupial 
mammals,  one  extensive  genus  {Diddphys),  and  a  smaller  one  (fihiiro- 
nectcs),  containing  at  present  but  a  single  species,  are  nevertheless 
peculiar  to  South  America;  and  this  coincidence  in  the  zoology  oitwo 
such  distant  continents,  of  which  the  productions  of  one,  in  particular, 
are  at  once  so  limited  and  so  peculiar,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  circumstances  in  the  whole  geographical  distribution  of 
mammals.  The  dLatinguisliing  character  of  the  marsupials,  as  such, 
consists  in  the  abdominal  pouch  with  which  the  females  are  provided, 
and  in  which  the  young  are  deposited  at  a  period  long  prior  to  their 
complete  development  The  Opossiuns  (Diddphys)  and  Tapachs 
(Clieii'ontctes),  are  further  remarkable  for  their  prehensile  tails  and 
opposeable  hind-thumbs.  The  first  of  these  genera  contains  a  great 
variety  of  species,  which  offer  nothing  remarkable ;  with  the  exception 
of  the  Virgmian  Opossum  {D,  Virginiand),  they  are  all  confined  to 
South  America :  the  second  genus,  on  the  contrary,  contains  but  a 
single  species,  the  Yapach  {C.  palmata),  one  of  the  most  singular  and 
anomalous  animals  in  existence :  this  little  animal  inhabits  the  rivers 
of  Brazil  and  Guyana 

Among  the  RodaUia,  the  continent  of  America  is  particularly  rich 
in  thone  tribes  which  have  been  found  serviceable  in  the  economy  of 
human  life.  The  Beaver  (Castor)  is  now  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  Canada  and  the  north-west  districts  of  America.  Even  here  however 
their  numbers  are  daily  diminishing.  The  Musquasli,  Ondatra  {Arvir 
cola  zibetfiicus),  or  musk  beaver,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a  little 
animal  resembling  the  beaver  in  its  social  habits,  as  wcdl  as  in  the 
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finenees  of  its  for.  It  inhabits  all  the  rivera  and  streama  of  Canada, 
and  like  the  beaver  buildB  a  hut  to  protect  itself  from  the  aeyenty  of 
the  winter.  The  Coypu  (Mpopotamvs)  is  an  animal  closely  resembling 
the  beaver  in  size,  quality  of  fur,  and  general  organisation,  but  its  tail 
is  round  instead  of  flat,  and  it  does  not  form  the  societies  nor  construct 
the  residence  for  which  the  beaver  is  so  well  known.  It  seems 
nevertheless  to  represent  this  species  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  South 
America.  The  Chinchilla  is  another  animal  of  South  America^  remark- 
able for  the  beautiful,  soft,  and  rich  texture  of  its  dai'k  aah-coloured 
fur.  It  is  a  small  species,  about  the  size  of  a  guinea-pig;  inhabits 
Peru,  Chili,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  and  resides  in  deep  burrows,  which  it 
constructs  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Of  the  hare  genus 
{Lepfu),  America  contains  five  or  six  distinct  species,  one  of  which 
(L.  CoUifornica)  is  remarkable  for  the  brilliant  white  colour  of  its  long 
ears,  and  the  rich  ashy  brown  of  its  fur.  But  the  Cavy  family,  com- 
prising the  Agoutis  (Ckrysochioris),  the  Pacas  {Ccdof/enya),  the  Capybaris 
{Hydrockcerui)t  and  the  Cavies,  or  Guinea-Pigs  {Anasma),  forms  indis- 
putably the  most  distinguishing  and  oharacteristic  feature  in  this 
department  of  American  zoology.  These  animals  are  peculiar  to 
America,  and  for  the  most  part  to  the  southern  continent :  uie  conuuon 
Agouti  however  extends  into  Carolina,  and  with  the  Raccoon  and 
Houtias  (Caprfimy8)y  constitute  the  largest  mammals  indigenous  to 
St.  Domingo,  Jamaica,  and  the  West  India  Islands.  The  last-mentioned 
genus  is  composed  of  arboreal  animals,  peculiar  to  the  island  of  Cuba. 
The  Coendoos,  or  prehensUe-tailed  Porcupines  (SynxtKerti^  are  likewise 
peculiar  to  the  American  continent,  and  are  not  the  least  singular  of 
its  productions.  The  Uraon  (Hyatrix  dortata)  inhabits  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  is  the  only  species  of  porcupine^  properly  so 
called,  which  appears  to  have  the  power  of  climbing  trees. 

But  of  all  other  tribes  of  mammals,  the  EdentcUa  are  those  which 
are  most  especially  characteristic  of  the  zoology  of  America.  Of 
34  species,  and  7  genera,  which  compose  this  singular  order  of  animals, 
no  fewer  than  21  species  and  5  genera  are  exclusively  confined  to 
South  America.  These  genera  are  the  Ai  and  Sloths  (Bradypua  and 
Acheus),  the  Armadillos  (/>a«yptw),  the  Chlamyphores  {CMamyphortu), 
and  the  Ant-Eaters  {MyrmeeopJutffa).  Of  the  two  remaining  genera, 
the  Aaitl-Vark  (Orycteroput)  iuhabitsthe  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  and  the 
Pangolins  (ManU)  are  distributed  over  the  continents  of  Asia  and 
Africa :  the  former  contains  but  one,  the  latter  two  species.  The 
genus  ChUMmyphoru$  contains  but  a  single  species  (C.  inmcatw),  which 
inhabits  ChiJi,  and  lives  almost  entirely  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  The  Ant-Eaters  (Myrmecophaga)  are  entirely  destitute  of  teeth, 
and  live  exclusively  upon  ants,  which  they  catch  by  means  of  their 
long  cylindrical  tongues  covered  with  a  glutinous  saliva.  The  great 
Ant-Bear  {M.  JubcUa)  is  as  large  as  a  good-sized  dog,  and  though 
destitute  of  teeth  and  slow  of  foot,  defends  himself  with  courage  and 
success,  by  means  of  his  large  and  powerful  claws,  even  from  the 
attacks  of  the  jaguar.  The  small  species  {M.  didactyla),  about  the 
size  of  a  rat,  has  a  prehensile  tail,  and  resides  entirely  in  trees.  There 
is  also  a  third  species  of  intermediate  size  (M.  tamandua),  which  is 
likewise  said  to  ascend  trees,  though  it  is  without  the  prehensile  power 
in  the  tail 

America  is  as  remarkable  for  its  poverty  in  Pachydermatous 
mammals,  as  for  its  richness  in  Edentata,  and  this  is  another 
most  singular  character  in  its  zoological  productions.  The  order 
Pachydermata  contains  9  existing  genera,  and  80  species;  yet  of 
all  these  only  a  single  genus  and  four  species  are  peculiar  to 
America.  The  elephant,  the  hippopotamus,  and  the  rhinoceros, 
have  no  existing  representatives  in  this  continent:  of  the  Tapirs 
{Tapiru8)y  there  are  two  American  species,  the  Common  Tapir 
{T.  Americanus),  and  a  species  discovered  in  the  Andes,  but  not  well 
known.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  no  species  of  the  horse  kind 
(Equu8)  is  indigenous  to  America ;  the  hogs,  however,  are  represented 
by  the  closely-allied  though  distinct  genus  of  Peccaries  (Dicotyles), 
which  contains  two  species  (D.  torquatus  and  D.  labicUua)^  both  peculiar 
to  this  continent.  These  animals  are  gregarious,  and  inhabit  the 
primeval  forests  of  South  America,  living  entirely  upon  vegetable 
substances,  and  uniting  to  defend  themselves  from  the  attacks  of 
boists  of  prey. 

Out  of  159  species  of  Ruminating  quadrupeds,  26  only  are  found  in 
America ;  and  of  these,  only  5  species  belong  to  the  hoUow-homed 
funily.  Two  of  these,  the  Bison  and  Musk-Ox,  belong  to  the  genus 
Boa,  the  Big-Homed  Sheep  to  the  genus  Ovii  (0.  moiUana),  the  Rockv- 
Mountain  Goat  to  the  genus  Capra  {0.  Americana) ;  and  the  fifth, 
called  Cabree  by  the  natives,  has  been  generally  referred  to  the  antelopes, 
though  it  differs  essentially,  in  many  important  characters,  from  all 
the  other  known  species  of  that  genus.  The  Rocky  Mountain  Goat  is 
remarkable  for  its  long  white  hair,  of  a  fine  silky  texture,  finer  even 
than  that  of  the  shawl-goat  of  Cashmere  and  Tibet,  and  which,  if 
procured  in  sufficient  quantity,  would  form  a  most  valuable  article  of 
commerce  and  nnmufacture.  All  these  species  inhabit  North  America. 
The  only  ruminating  animals  which  are  foimd  in  the  southern  continent, 
exclusive  of  the  llamas,  already  mentioned,,  are  various  species  of 
deer,  which  ore  remai'kable  only  for  replacing  all  other  genera  of 
ruminants  in  this  extensive  portion  of  the  globe.  North  America 
Ukewise  possesses  many  species  of  this  genus,  some  of  which,  as  the 
Wapiti  {Cervua  Canademia),  the  Elk  (6'.  alcea),  and  the  Rein-Deer 
{0,  tamndue),  attain  a  very  considerable  size.    The  latter  species  is 


still  found  in  numerous  troops  in  the  interior  of  Newfoundland,  in  the 
northern  parts  of  America  as  far  north  as  Greenland,  and  the  islandu  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Of  the  Cetacea,  or  whale  kind,  a  great  variety  are  found  along  the 
shores  of  America,  particularly  in  high  northern  and  southern  lati- 
tudes. The  most  useful  and  remarkable  are  the  Common  Whale 
{Bakana  myaticetua)^  the  Spermaceti  Whale  {Phyaeter  macrocephalua), 
and  the  Narwhal  {Morwdon  numoceroa).  The  Manatee,  one  of  the  two 
species  of  herbivorous  Cetacea  of  the  genus  Zanumlin,  is  found  both 
in  South  America  and  Africa. 

As  to  American  Ornithology,  we  confine  ourselves  to  those  tribes 
which  ore  most  characteristic  of  the  zoology  of  the  country.  Rapacious 
birds  are  of  a  great  many  different  species,  as  well  of  vultures  as  of 
owls,  hawks,  and  eagles.  The  Condor  of  the  Andes  ( Vultur  gryphua) 
is  the  largest  bird  of  prey  known :  and  tl^e  King  of  the  Vultures 
( V.  papa)  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  its  colours,  and  the  bright 
tints  of  blue  and  vermilion  which  mark  its  naked  head  and  neck. 
Among  the  Inaeaaorea,  the  most  characteristic  of  American  zoology,  are 
the  Humming- Birds  (Trochilua),  remarkable  alike  for  their  diminutive 
size,  and  the  brilliant  metallic  lustre  of  their  plumage.  These  singularly 
beautiful  little  animals,  of  which  there  are  upwfuxls  of  200  species, 
varying  from  the  size  of  a  common  wren  to  that  of  an  humble  bee, 
are  principally  found  in  the  tropical  regions  of  Brazil  and  Guyana ; 
but  extend  also  into  the  United  States,  beyond  38"  N.  lat,  and  were 
found  by  Captain  King  even  in  55"  S.  lat,  in  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens. 
America  abounds  in  birds  of  the  order  of  Scanaorea,  Maccaws,  parrots, 
and  parroquets,  swarm  in  all  the  forests ;  and  the  singular  and  beautiful 
gepera  of  Toucans  (RKamphaatoa),  and  Couroucous  (Trogon),  are  peculiar 
to  the  tropical  forests  of  this  continent.  Of  Jtaaorea,  or  gallinaceous 
birds,  it  also  contains  an  abundant  supply,  though  of  a  family  essen- 
tililly  different  from  that  which  inhabits  the  woods  of  India  and  China, 
v^ch  have  supplied  us  with  the  common  fowl,  the  peacock,  and  the 
pheasant.  These  useful  and  important  genera  have  no  representatives 
among  the  indigenous  birds  of  America,  but  their  place  is  well  supplied 
by  the  Turkeys  (Mdectgria),  the  Curassows  (AUctor),  and  the  Guans 
(Penelope),  all  of  which  have  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  domestication, 
and  people  the  farm-yards  of  different  parts  of  America.  Except  the 
conmion  turkey,  which  we  originally  received  from  Virginia,  and  not 
from  the  Levant,  as  the  name  erroneously  implies,  all  these  species  are 
confined  to  South  America ;  the  northern  portion  of  the  continent 
abounds  more  particularly  in  the  Grouse  (Tetrao)  and  Partridge 
(Perdrix)  fiuniliea.  Vast  flights  of  pigeons  also  migrate  periodicaUy 
to  different  parts  of  the  northern  continent^  frequently  extending  for 
many  miles  on  each  side,  darkening  the  entire  atmosphere,  and  often 
requiring  four  or  five  days  to  pass  over  a  particular  place. 

The  American  Ostrich  (StrtUhio  rhea)  is  much  smaller  than  the 
AMcan  species,  from  which  it  is  further  distinguished  by  having 
three  toes  completely  developed  on  each  foot.  It  is  found  principally 
on  the  pampas,  or  plains,  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Patagonia,  from  the 
banks  of  the  Amazonas  to  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens.  There  are  no 
Bustards  {Otia)  in  this  part  of  the  world,  but  the  Agami  or  Trumpet- 
Bird  (Paophia),  the  Cariama  (Dicholophua),  the  Jabiru  (Mydtria^,  the 
Jacauas  (Parra),  and  the  Kamiclii  (Palamedea),  are  genera  altogether 
peculiar  to  America,'  and  are  the  most  remarkable  OrcUkUora,  or 
wading  birds,  of  the  New  World.  The  Scarlet  Ibis  (Ihia  rvher),  and 
the  American  Flamingo  (Phcenicopterua  Ajnericanua),  are  characterised 
by  the  uniform  deep  scarlet  colour  of  their  plumage.  Of  aquatic  or 
swimming  birds  (Natatorea)  this  continent  likewise  contains  an 
abundant  supply,  and  possesses  specimens  of  all  the  different  genera 
which  inhabit  the  Old  World.  There  is  however  nothing  peculiar 
in  this  part  of  American  ornithology;  and  indeed  the  order  of 
Palmipedes,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  organisation,  which 
enables  them  either  to  walk,  swim,  or  fly,  as  the  occasion  may  require, 
are  more  equally  and  universally  distributed  over  every  part  of  the 
earth  than  any  other  group  of  animals. 

The  R^tUia  of  America  are  numerous,  and  often  important,  even 
in  an  economical  point  of  view,  though  many  are  dangerous.  Among 
the  former  the  principal  is  the  Turtle  {Teatudo  midaa).  This  animal 
rraorte  yearly  to  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Orinoco,  and  other  large 
rivers  of  tropical  America,  and  also  to  the  shore  of  the  islands  in  the 
Columbian  Archipelago,  to  deposit  its  eggs,  which  it  buries  by 
thousands  in  the  sand,  and  which  are  eagerly  sought  after  by  the 
Indians  who  annually  resort  to  these  haunts  of  the  turtle  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  them.  Three  or  four  species  of  alligators  like- 
wise inhabit  the  rivers  of  the  American  continent,  and  the  lax^ 
islands  of  the  West  Indian  group  contain  a  species  which  is  closely 
allied  to  the  common  crocodile  of  Egypt.  The  Agamaa  supply  in 
America  the  place  of  the  chameleon,  and  the  Iguanas  furnish  a  white 
and  tender  food.  Brazil  produces  a  species  of  reptile  {Bipea  cariococca) 
which  is  destitute  of  fore  legs ;  and  Mexico  contains  another  (CheiroUa) 
which  is  entirely  deprived  of  the  hind  legs.  Among  the  serpents 
the  genus  Boa  is  peculiar  to  America :  the  great  serpents  of  India 
and  Africa  are  erroneously  classed  amongst  this  genua.  It  contains 
many  different  species,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Boa  eonatrictor, 
the  Anaconda  {B.  acyicUe),  and  the  Aboma  {B.  cenchria).  They  chiefly 
inhabit  the  swamps  and  inundated  fens  of  the  tropical  parts  of 
South  America.  The  Rattle-Snakes  {Orotalua)  ore  likewise  a  genus 
exclusively  American,  and  particularly  formidable  on  account  of  the 
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deadly  venom  of  their  bite.  There  are  also  four  or  five  different 
species  of  this  genus,  all  of  which  reach  the  length  of  5  or  6  feet ; 
the  common  species  of  the  United  States  is  extremely  numerous 
about  the  sources  of  the  Columbia  River.  Among  the  firogs  and 
toads,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  great  Bull-Frog  of  North  America 
(Rana  mugietu),  whose  croaking  may  be  heard  at  more  than  a  mile's 
distance,  and  the  Bana  pipa  of  Surinam,  which  hatches  its  spawn  in 
certain  cells  with  which  the  skin  of  the  back  is  provided  for  that 
purpose,  and  which  are  inhabited  by  the  young  during  their  tadpole 
state.  Finally,  the  Hellbender  of  the  Americans  {Salamandra 
fftgantica)f  the  Amphiuma,  the  Axolotl  of  the  Mexicans  (Sir^ 
pisciformit),  and  the  Sirens,  properly  so  called,  comp<Mie  genera 
exclusively  American,  and  unite,  by  their  structure  and  habits,  the 
frogs  and  reptiles  with  the  eels  and  cartilaginous  fish. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  enter  into  any  details  concerning  the 
Ichthyology  of  this,  or  indeed  any  other  continent.  The  species  and 
varieties  of  fish  are  more  numerous,  and  their  geographical  distribution 
has  been  less  studied  than  that  of  other  aninuds.  The  various  fresh- 
water species  of  Europe  have  their  representatives  in  the  rivers  and 
lakes  of  the  New  World ;  and  the  marine  tribes  which  frequent  the 
coast  of  America  are  little  different  from  those  of  our  own  shores. 
The  species  indeed  may  be  distinct,  but  the  generic  forms  and 
characters  are  invariably  the  same,  or  differ  only  in  trifling  circum- 
stances. The  common  cod  is  in  every  sense  the  most  important  uid 
valuable  fish  that  frequente  the  American  shores.  The  great  sand- 
banks off  the  islands  of  Newfoundland  and  Cape  Breton  annually 
attract  myriads  of  this  species  to  feed  upon  the  lower  animals  which 
it  produces;  and  hither,  as  is  well  known,  the  ships  of  England, 
France,  and  America  resort  yearly  during  the  fishing  season. 

Of  the  Ifuect  Tribes  in  America,  the  mosquitoes,  though  of  most 
diminutive  size,  are  unquestionably  the  greatest  scouige  of  the  moist 
tropical  countries,  and  even  of  many  parte  included  in  the  temperate 
zone.  So  great  an  annoyance  are  these  persevering  tormente  in 
Venezuela  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  that  the  first  question 
which  acquaintances  ask  upon  meeting  of  a  morning  is,  generally, 
"How  were  the  flies  last  night?"  The  Chigoe  {PvUx penetrant)  is 
another  insect  which  inhabite  the  same  localities,  and  ite  practice  of 
burying  itself  and  depositing  ite  eggs  in  the  skin,  is  scarcely  less  to 
be  dreaded  than  the  mosquito.  Centipedes  of  various  kinds  likewise 
abound  in  America;  and  the  white  ante  and  termites  are  as  trouble- 
some and  as  destructive  as  their  congeners  of  Africa  and  India. 

Plants  of  America. — ^The  climate  and  soil  of  this  extensive  continent 
are  so  varied  by  ite  extensive  mountain-ranges,  rivers,  and  foreste, 
and  by  ite  diversified  geographical  position,  that  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  attempt  an  account  of  ite  vegeteble  productions  in  any  other  way 
than  by  following  them  in  their  changes  from  the  stunted  flora  of 
the  north  to  the  splendid  scenery  of  the  equatorial  regions;  and 
thence  southward  as  diminished  temperature,  and  ite  attendant 
circumstances,  again  successively  reduce  the  plante  to  a  condition  at 
the  southern  extremity  in  many  respecte  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Arctic  Circle. 

If  we  contemplate  the  surface  of  this  part  of  the  world  with 
reference  to  those  droumstances  which  produce  the  greatest  effect 
upon  v^^etetion,  by  the  diversily  of  climate  that  tJiey  occasion,  we 
shall  find  that  ite  mountain-ranges,  those  eternal  and  stupendous 
obstacles,  by  means  of  which  nature  had  cut  off  all  communication 
between  contiguous  lands,  tmtil  the  hardihood  and  skill  of  man 
succeeded  in  overcoming  them — oaUed  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the 
north,  and  the  Cordilleras  or  Andes  in  all  those  countries  to  the  south, 
which  once  owned  the  dominion  of  Spun — form  what  may  not 
tmaptly  be  called  a  back-bone  to  the  whole  continent,  divi<Ung  it 
from  Patagonia  to  the  Mackenzie  River  into  two  portions  of  nearly 
equal  length  but  very  unequal  breadth,  the  eastern  being  many 
times  wider  than  the  western,  which  is  comparatively  little  more 
than  a  line  of  coast. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  the  two  sides  of  this  dividing  line 
are  so  exceedingly  different^  that  it  will  be  indispensable  to  notice 
them  separately. 

The  most  northern  station  in  which  vegetetion  has  been  discovered, 
is  Melville  Island,  74**  50'  N.  lat.  Of  this  desolate  region  an  account 
has  been  drawn  up  from  the  materials  collected  by  the  officers 
attending  Captain  Parry,  and  from  it  we  learn  that,  although  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  year  is,  1"  to  2**  below  zero ;  and  that 
of  July,  even  on  shipboard,  where  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  influ- 
enced materially  by  the  fires  that  were  constantly  burning,  but 
little  more  than  42°,  yet  that  a  considerable  number  of  species 
of  plante  are  able  to  maintain  an  exist^ice.  These,  however,  are  all 
of  a  very  humble  growth,  the  principal  part  consisting  of  saxifrages, 
grasses,  cruciferous  plante,  mosses,  and  lichens ;  not  a  tree  or  even  a 
bush  is  able  to  rear  ite  head ;  nor  indeed  is  there  a  single  plant  of 
woody  structure,  except  a  little  willow  {Salix  arctica),  which  rises 
6  inches  high.  It  is  in  these  latitudes  that  the  Red  Snow-Plant 
(Protococctu  nivalis),  that  most  simple  of  cryptogamic  vegetebles, 
existe  in  all  ite  beauiy,  multipl3ring  even  among  the  snow  itself,  which 
it  colours  with  crimson  patches  of  considerable  size. 

In  this  part  of  the  flora  a  decided  similarity  existe  to  the  plante 
of  the  same  latitudes  in  Europe  and  Asia ;  in  many  instances  the 
species  are  distinct,  but  the  general  character  of  the  vegetetion  is 


that  of  the  Arctic  Circle  in  the  Old  World.  Even  as  we  advance 
southward,  the  features  of  the  country  are  like  those  of  Norway; 
vast  foreste  of  spruce-firs  {Abies  aiba  and  nigra),  among  which  grow 
the  reindeer-moss  and  other  lichens  of  Lapland,  overspread  the  land. 
To  these  are  added  different  kinds  of  wild  currante,  gooseberries, 
whortleberries,  and  a  shrub  extremely  similar  to  the  gueldres-rose  of 
our  own  marshes  (  Viburnum  oxycoccus),  strawberries,  and  a  variety  of 
papilionaceous  plante  which  abound  in  the  open  plains.  With  these 
are  combined,  as  we  continue  to  advance,  the  majestic  poplars  of 
Canada  (Populus  ffudsoniea),  and  others,  birches  {Betula  papyracea 
and  populifolia),  and  many  sorte  of  oaks  and  ashes,  together  with 
butter-nute  {Juglans  cinerea)  and  hickories  (Carya  alba  and  omara). 

It  would  be  entering  into  a  fiir  more  elaborate  view  of  this  subject 
than  the  limite  of  this  work  will  admit,  if  we  were  to  attempt  to 
tra6e  such  changes  with  any  kind  of  precision ;  all  we  can  do  is,  having 
now  pointed  out  the  fact  of  a  gradual  change  in  the  face  of  vegetetion, 
to  proceed  to  notice  the  great  and  distinctive  features  of  other  American 
districte,  still  confining  ourselves  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent. 

We  will  suppose  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  frontier  of  the  British 
possessions  in  North  America,  where  the  aug^TOAple  {Acer  saccharinum) 
pours  forth  ite  saccharine  juice  at  the  first  arrival  of  warm  weather, 
even  before  the  snows  have  had  time  to  melt ;  the  azaleas  add  their 
gay  and  fragrant  blossoms  to  the  beauty  of  the  opening  summer ; 
while  the  autumn  is  closed  by  the  appearance  of  many  kinds  of 
asters,  which  stud  the  woods  and  meadows  with  their  white  or  violet 
sterry  flower-heads.  At  this  point  wheat  and  other  kinds  of  grain, 
with  maize,  are  successfully  cidtivated,  and  even  tobacco,  such  is  the 
degree  of  sunmier  heat,  is  a  common  field  crop. 

In  the  United  Stetes  the  great  features  of  the  North  American 
flora  are  at  length  assimied.  The  foreste  consist  of  pines  and  larches 
unknown  in  Europe,  of  many  kinds  of  oaks,  of  locust-trees  {Jlobinia 
pseudtHUMcia),  black  walnute  of  enormous  size,  hickories,  and  ashes ; 
among  which  the  nobld  tulip-tree  rears  ite  towering  head ;  in  the 
swamps  grow  the  deciduous  cypress  {T<iXodium  dixtichum),  the  white 
(»dar  {Cuprettus  thyoides),  certain  fir-trees  {Pinus  serotina  and  Abies 
pendula),  the  rhododendron,  the  glaucous  kalmia,  andromedas, 
sarracennias,  and  the  glaucous  magnolia ;  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
and  hills  are  covered  with  the  American  arbor-vitee,  magnolias,  and 
hemlock  spruces,  among  Which  spring  up  the  arborescent  azalea,  the 
sorrel-tree  {Andromeda  arborea),  and  the  beautiful  moimtain-laurel 
{Kalmia  latifolia) ;  and,  finally,  the  undei^growth  of  the  woods  and 
plains  contains  endless  species  of  aster,  several  kinds  of  azalea  and 
asdepias,  dwarf  Pyrus,  and  various  species  of  the  exclusively 
American  genera,  Liairis,  Phlox,  Oerardia,  Calycanthus,  &c  Tobacco, 
maize,  and  wheat  are  the  chief  objecte  of  cultivation. 

The  approach  to  a  tropical  climate  is  first  indicated  by  fields  of 
cotton  and  rice,  which  on  the  Atlantic  side  commence  at  no  point 
that  can  be  definitely  fixed,  but  generally  may  be  said  to  begin  south 
of  Yii^ginia.  As  we  advance  westward,  towards  the  Mississippi,  and 
cross  that  river,  we  experience  a  climate  with  a  mean  temperatore  less 
than  the  parte  on  the  Atlantic  coast  under  the  same  parallel  The  line 
of  tropical  vegetetion  therefore  does  not  advance  so  nu*  to  the  north  in 
the  western  parte,  as  on  the  Atlantic  coast  These  southern  countries, 
the  climate  of  which  is  increased  in  heat  and  hmnidity  far  beyond 
that  of  corresponding  latitudes  in  other  parte  of  the  world,  present  a 
complete  mixture  of  the  vegeteble  productions  of  Mexico  and  the 
Northern  Stetes.  Along  with  the  principal  part  of  the  plante  of 
Viiginia  and  Kentucky,  we  have  not  only  the  cotton  plant,  indigo 
plant,  and  suger-cane,  as  common  artides  of  cultivation,  but  the 
planes  and  the  deciduous  cypress  acquire  gigantic  dimensions.  A 
solitary  epidendrum  inhabite  the  branches  of  the  magnolia  near 
Savannah.  In  the  same  neighbourhood  is  found  the  IHnckneya,  a 
plant  closdy  allied  to  the  Jesuit's  Bark  of  northern  Peru ;  and  the 
woods  are  filled  throughout  the  Floridas,  Carolinas,  Alabama,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  with  dense  masses  of  the  tropical 
IHUandsia  usneoides,  which  hangs  from  the  branches  of  the  trees  like 
gigantic  moss. 

In  southern  Mexico  we  enter  the  tropics ;  and  in  all  the  valleys  and 
plains  where  the  temperature  is  not  lowered  by  interrupting  causes, 
the  usual  vegetetion  of  such  latitudes  occurs.  Palntis,  bananas, 
plantains,  and  yams,  yield  the  natives  an  abundant  supply  of  food. 
Besides  these  and  tilie  other  common  articles  of  cultivation  by  the 
inhabitante  of  the  tropics,  such  as  indigo,  coffee,  sugar-cane,  and  maize, 
which  here  finds  ite  native  home,  the  Cocoa-Tree  {Theobroma  cacao), 
from  whose  seeds  chocolate  is  prepared,  is  a  most  important  species, 
and  is  found  wild  in  the  most  burning  districte  Pine-apples  are  wild 
in  the  woods ;  the  American  Aloe  {Agave  Americana)  yidda,  when 
wounded,  an  abundance  of  sweet  fluid  which  is  fermented  into  an 
intoxicating  drink  called  pulque,  and  distilled  into  an  ardent  spirit 
known  by  the  name  of  vino  meix»il ;  and  great  numbers  of  cacti 
occupy  the  dry  and  almost  earthless  situations,  where  little  else  will 
grow.  In  the  low  woods  of  Honduras  are  found  those  enormous 
foreste  which,  since  they  have  been  wrested  from  the  Spaniards,  have 
been  j»x>ductive  of  such  important  commercial  advantages  to  England 
from  the  abimdance  of  mahogany  and  logwood  trees  they  contain. 
In  Mexico,  and  still  more  commonly  in  Guyana  and  Brazil,  the  mandioc- 
root  or  cassava  {Jatropha  manihot),  forms  a  usual  food  for  the  natives.. 
It  is  here  also  that  the  tamarind  and  Lignum  Yitee  {Quaiacwnoffidnale) 
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are  found ;  the  Vanilla,  whoee  pods  are  eztenaiYely  used  in  Spain, 
Italy,  and  France,  and  the  Jalap  Convolvnlus,  which  deriyea  its  name 
from  the  city  of  Jalapa,  near  which  it  principally  abounds. 

But  in  the  high-lands  of  Mexico,  all  this  glorious  vegetation  disap- 
pears; the  Eatable-rooted  Nasturtium  {Tropwolwn  escuUntum)  and 
the  Tuberous  Wood-Sorrel  {OxeUit  tuberota)  supply  the  place  of  the 
yam ;  mahogany-trees  give  way  to  oaki,  and  to  the  singular  Hand-Tree 
{Ckeirotleaum),  the  five  imited  stamens  of  whose  flowen  are  disposed 
like  the  talons  of  a  bird  of  prey ;  while  the  pine  tribe  finds  its  most 
southern  limits,  and  the  herbage  is  composed  of  genera  either 
resembling  or  identical  with  those  of  the  mora  northern  regions. 

In  the  lower  parts  of  these  high-lands  the  vegetation  of  course  is 
more  nearly  the  same  aa  that  of  the  plaina,  but  in  many  places  it 
ezhibita  a  striking  combination  of  the  two ;  as  for  example  near 
Jalapa,  where  the  woods  contain  great  numbers  of  oaks,  the  stems  of 
which  are  covered  with  a  host  of  orchides,  peppers,  and  ferns. 

In  many  respects  the  West  Indies  resemble  the  tropical  parts  of 
Mexico ;  ibe  plants  are  either  naturally  the  same,  or  have  become  so 
by  importation  from  one  shore  to  the  other,  or  at  least  have  a 
general  resefliblanoe,  the  principal  difference  being  caused  by  the 
greater  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  West  India  Islands  in 
consequence  of  their  insular  position.  Thus  in  the  whole  flora, 
epiphytal  orchide®  and  ferns,  especially  of  the  arborescent  kind,  are 
more  abundant ;  certain  fruit-trees  are  in  many  cases  more  luxuriant^ 
and  more  generally  cultivated,  as  the  Avocado  Pear  (Latknu  penea), 
the  Mango,  the  Custard-Apple  {Anona  $quamoia),  and  the  Ouava 
(Pfu2ittm) ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  cabbage  palm  attains  the  height 
of  200  feet.  Coffee  is  an  article  of  general  and  advantageous  growth, 
and  thetobacco  of  Cuba-is  unequall^  Cloves  are  becoming  generally 
cultivated ;  allspice  {Mprtut  pimenta)  is  a  common  tree  on  tne  hills ; 
and  in  some  of  the  islands  the  nutmeg,  imported  from  the  East'  Indies, 
thrives  admirably.  Aloe-trees  are  cultivated  in  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes 
for  the  sake  of  their  inspissated  juice.  Mandioc  and  yams  are  the 
common  food  of  the  negroes,  along  with  plsntains  and  rice ;  and  a 
kind  of  arum  {OcUadium  eteulenhim)  is  used  at  table  as  spinach  is  with 
us.  Considering  the  number  of  degrees  of  latitude  over  which  the 
West  Indies  extend,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  general  account  of 
their  plants  which  will  be  true  of  all  of  them ;  it  must  therefore  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  in  general  their  flora  agrees  wiih  that  of  the 
continent  in  the  same  latitude  over  against  which  they  lie. 

In  all  the  remainder  of  eastern  tropical  America  similar  characters 
of  vegetationare  found.  Where  the  air  is  dry  and  hot,  the  plants  assume 
a  parched  and  stunted  character;  but  wherever,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  there  is  a  perfect  combination  of  heat  and  moisture,  the  grandeur 
of  the  trees  and  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  are  beyond  description. 
But  the  genera  and  species  gradually  change  as  we  recede  southward 
from  the  line.  In  those  provinces  to  the  north  of  the  line,  which, 
under  the  name  of  Cumana  and  the  Ouyanas,  form  a  sort  of  crest  to 
the  equatorial  region,  the  land  beyond  the  limits  of  cultivation  is 
overspread  by  impervious  forests,  which,  in  the  language  of  an  eye- 
witnesB  and  a  botanist,  are  so  completely  choked  up  by  huge  twiners, 
spiny  shrubs,  end  sharp-edged  grasses,  that  a  hatchet  is  necessary  at 
every  step  to  dear  the  way.  It  is  here  however  that  the  bitter 
quassia,  the  fragrant  tonga  bean,  which  is  so  much  employed  for 
perfuming  snuff,  and  the  rose-wood,  are  produced.  Cannon-ball  trees 
{Lecythia)  drop  their  monstrous  fruits  in  these  forests,  and  furnish  the 
numerous  monkeys  with  a  ceaseless  store  of  amusement  and  food ; 
and  arborescent  species  of  the  cinchona  tribe  (Portlandia),  &c.,  furnish 
medicinal  barks  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Peru. 

In  Brazil  ihe  country  is  more  open,  and  the  scenery  is  consequently 
more  diversified ;  besides  which,  it  may  be  easily  conceived  that  many 
most  striking  changes  would  occ\ir  in  28  degrees  of  latitude.  A 
notion  of  its  average  state  may  be  obtained  from  a  consideration  of 
the  plants  of  the  tdmoet  central  province  of  Minaa  Qeraes,  an  account 
of  which,  by  M.  Auguste  de  St.  Hilaire,  gives  us  many  facts  relating 
to  the  state  of  its  vegetation  before  it  became  altered  by  the  inroads 
of  the  Portuguese  settlers. 

The  whole  face  of  Brazil  may  be  said  to  be  divided  into  forests, 
deciduous  stunted  woods,  and  immense  plains,  each  of  which  is  charac- 
terised by  a  peculiar  vegetation. 

When  a  European  arrives  in  South  America,  there  is  nothing  that 
produces  so  striking  an  impression  upon  him  as  the  general  resemblance 
that  he  perceives  between  the  external  aspect  of  the  forests  of  the 
New  World  and  those  which  he  has  left  behmd ;  a  little  more  grandeur 
in  the  proportions,  and  a  deeper  green,  together  with  a  clear  and 
brilliant  sky,  constitute  the  principal  difference  in  the  two  scenes. 
To  see  the  full  beauty  of  an  equinoctial  forest,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
traveller  to  bury  himself  in  its  deep  recesses ;  and  there  indeed,  instead 
of  the  fieitiguing  monotony  of  our  European  oaks  and  firs,  every  tree 
has  a  character  of  its  own,  each  has  its  peculiar  foliage,  and  probably 
also  a  tint  unlike  that  of  the  trees  which  surrotmd  it.  Gigantic 
vegetables  of  the  most  different  families  intermix  their  branches  ;  five- 
leaved  bignonias  grow  by  the  side  of  bonduc-trees ;  cassias  shed  their 
yellow  blossoms  upon  the  rich  fronds  of  arborescent  ferns ;  myrtles 
and  eugenias,  with  their  thousand  arms,  contrast  with  the  elegant 
simplicity  of  palms ;  and  among  the  airy  foliage  of  the  mimosa,  the 
cecropia  elevates  its  giant  leaves  and  heavy  candelabra-shaped  branches. 
Of  some  trees  the  trunk  is  perfectly  smooth,  of  others  it  is  defended 
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by  enormous  spines,  end  the  whole  are  often  apparently  sustained  by 
the  slanting  stems  of  a  huge  wild  fig-tree.  With  us,  the  oak,  the 
chestnut,  and  the  beech  seem  as  if  they  bore  no  flowers,  so  small  are 
they  and  so  little  distinguishable  except  by  naturalists ;  but  in  the 
forests  of  South  America  it  is  often  the  most'  gigantic  trees  that 
produce  the  most  brilliant  flowers ;  cassias  hang  down  their  pendants 
of  golden  blossoms ;  vochisias  unfold  their  singular  bunches ;  corollas, 
longer  than  those  of  our  foxglove,  sometimes  yellow  or  sometimes 
purple,  load  the  arborescent  bignonias ;  while  the  chorisias  are  covered, 
as  it  were,  with  lilies,  only  their  colours  are  richer  and  more  varied ; 
grasses  also  appear,  in  the  foxm  of  bamboos,  as  the  most  graceful  of 
ti^es ;  bauhinias,  bignonias,  and  aroideous  plants  cling  round  the  trees 
like  enormous  cables ;  orchideous  plants  and  bromelias  overrun  their 
limbs,  or  fasten  themselves  to  them  when  prostrated  by  the  storm, 
and-  make  even  their  dead  remains  become  verdant  with  leaves  and 
flowers  not  their  own.  Such  are  the  ancient  forests,  flourishing  in  a 
damp  and  fertile  soil,  and  clothed  with  perpetual  green. 

Far  different  are  the  deciduous  stimted  woods,  called  Catingas, 
which  are  produced  on  a  dry  sandy  soil,  and  are  not  dense  enough  to 
prevent  the  evaporation  of  their  scanty  earth ;  they  periodically  lose 
all  their  leaves  in  March  and  April,  not  recovering  them  till  the  month 
of  August.  When  stripped  of  their  leaves,  they  have  a  great  similarity 
to  the  woods  of  Europe  in  their  winter  nakedness,  bushes  and  small 
trees  mixed  here  and  there  with  individuals  of  a  moderate  size  consti- 
tuting their  composition.  Small  acanthaceous  plants,  resembling  our 
own  ZabicUiE,  fill  up  the  intervals  in  these  woods,  and  one  might 
almost  fancy  one's  self  in  a  European  wood  in  a  fine  autumnal  day, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  palms  which  here  and  there  raise  their  heads 
above  the  other  trees. 

As  for  the  plains,  they  consist  for  the  most  part  of  immense  tracts, 
which  have  no  more  horizon  than  an  ocean ;  destitute  of  even  turf, 
they  are  covered  not  only  with  grasses  of  different  kinds,  but  with 
undershrubs  and  small  bushes  of  myrtles,  melastomas,  CompontcBf  and 
a  multitude  of  other  things.  Among  these,  a  few  trees  here  and 
there  collect  into  a  cluster,  and  form  a  kind  of  oasis  in  a  vegetable 
desert 

To  the  southward,  all  these  things  gradually  fade  away ;  vegetation 
becomes  less  and  lees  tropical,  never  however  assuming  a  European 
aspect,  till  at  last  in  Patagonia  and  the  islands  adjacent  to  it  an 
antarctic  imitation  of  norUiem  vegetation  makes  its  appearance. 
Beech-trees  of  new  species,  singular  parasitical  plants  (Misodmdron), 
winter's  bark,  stunted  berberries,  evergreen  arbutus  with  a  trailing 
habit,  plants  like  buttercups  yet  not  buttercups,  form  the  distin- 
guishing features ;  and  the  traveller  occasionally  is  astonished  at 
seeing  arborescent  fuchsias  in  flower,  with  humming-birds  flitting 
among  their  branches  in  the  midst  of  a  snow-storm. 

The  western  coast  is  far  different,  latitude  for  latitude,  from  the 
eastern :  chilled  by  the  unmitigated  cold  blasts  from  the  south  pole, 
destitute  of  large  rivers  and  of  all  means  of  irrigation  for  a  very  con- 
siderable extent,  it  is  a  mere  succession  of  fertile  valleys  and  desert 
hilly  plains.  To  the  south,  the  sides  of  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  the  Araucaria  pine ;  in  Chili,  the  peculiar  forms  of  numerous 
species  of  calceolaria,  schizanthus,  loaaa,  adesmia,  azara,  and  escallonia 
form  a  flora  of  a  totally  different  aspect  from  that  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
while  the  sandy  plains  abound  in  numerous  species  of  the  purslane 
tribe  {Calandnnia)  and  of  ScUpiglosnt.  Numerous  bushes  of  Com- 
potikB  give  an  arid  but  glittering  aspect  to  other  parts ;  and  in  the 
spring,  at  the  time  of  the  melting  of  the  snows,  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  are  enamelled  with  the  beautiful  flowers  of  the  Pica  di  Lora 
(ChlortBa),  Zeucoeoryne,  and  other  herbs. 

Near  the  line  a  new  change  comes  over  the  face  of  nature.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lima,  towards  the  interior,  epiphytal  orchideous 
plants  just  b^gin  to  exist ;  plants  which  as  we  advance  to  the  south- 
ward become  the  most  singular  feature  of  the  flora,  on  account  of 
their  enormous  numbers.  In  the  mountains  beyond  the  line  in  New 
Granada,  between  the  level  of  the  sea  and  8000  or  9000  feet  above  it, 
are  found  the  forests  that  contain  the  rare  cinchona  trees,  the  rind  of 
which,  called  the  Jesuit's  Bark,  is  one  of  the  most  precious  medicinal 
productions  of  the  New  World.  With  these  grow  the  winter's-bark 
tree,  gaily-marked  flowers  called  alstromerias,  fuchsias  with  enormous 
blossoms,  and  many  kinds  of  oaks. 

The  remainder  of  the  American  coast  to  the  north  has  as  little 
similarity  in  the  vegetation  to  that  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  dividing 
ridge  as  the  southern  hemisphere.  Northern  California  approaches  it 
the  most,  but  even  here  the  distinction  is  most  obvious.  Various 
species  of  CiUochortiUf  numerous  currants  with  richly-coloured  flowers, 
and  especially  great  numbers  of  Pclemoniacea  of  unknown  kinds,  are 
dbaracteristic  forms;  pines  also,  similar  to  those  of  Mexico,  again 
appear  on  the  hills,  and  perennial  lupines  begin  to  abound ;  the  latter 
are  so  much  increased  in  the  north-west  country  as  to  become  a 
distinctive  feature  of  the  region ;  with  these  are  mixed  a  remarkable 
plant  called  CUtrkia  pvlchdla,  and  many  kinds  of  Pentstemon.  The 
shrubs  are  berberries  with  pinnated  leaves,  GauUheria  Shallon,  and 
more  of  the  gay-flowered  currants ;  and  the  trees  nimiber  among  them 
the  Broad-L^ved  Sycamore  (Acer  macrophyUum),  with  firs  and  pines 
rising  to  a  height  exceeding  200  feet.  What  is  very  remarkable,  the 
species  are  more  like  those  of  Siberia  than  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  most  characteristic  forms  of  the  latter  region  are  altogethei 
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"^iranting ;  neither  azaleas  nor  magnolias,  very  few  oaks,  not  a  kalmia, 
nor  a  waJnut,  nor  a  hickory,  have  been  observed ;  and  even  the  esters 
themselves,  which  are  the  very  weeds  of  the  eastern  side,  are  compara- 
tively rare  and  of  peculiar  species.  The  spruce-firs  of  the  eastern  side 
do  not  seem  to  exist  on  the  western,  but  their  place  is  occupied  by  tiie 
Abies  DouffUmiy  which  is  found  on  the  motmtams  at  various  eleva^ons, 
dwindling  at  last  to  a  mere  bush. 

Antiquities. — ^At  the  commencement  of  the  present  oentuiy  the 
existence  of  antiquities  in  America  was  hardly  known  in  Europe,  if 
we  except  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Mexico,  and  at  a  few 
places  in  the  Andes  of  South  America.  But  since  that  time  we  have 
become  acquainted  with  such  a  number  of  ancient  monuments,  that 
they  bid  fair  to  exceed  those  of  the  other  parts  of  the  globe,  Asia 
excepted.  The  cotmtries  formerly  subject  to  Spain  have  now  been 
laid  open  to  unlimited  investigation,  and  many  parts  of  North 
America  where  antiquities  exist  are  now  settled  upon.  In  many 
mstances  the  monuments  of  the  ancient  population  are  overgrown 
with  forest-trees,  which  concealed  their  existence  until  the  country 
was  fully  explored. 

The  North  American  antiquities  ore  of  two  descriptions :  they  are 
either  fortifications  or  mounds.  The  fortifications  are  not  found  to 
the  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains ;  but  on  the  west  of  them  they 
occur  in  many  places.  The  most  eastern  are  in  New  York,  on  the 
banks  of  Black  River,  which  falls  into  Lake  Ontario  at  its  eastern 
extremity;  but  here,  as  well  as  in  Genessee  county,  and  other 
parts  of  New  York,  they  are  small  and  difficult  to  trace.  Farther 
west  two  extensive  S3rstems  of  fortifications  may  be  traced.  One 
extends  over  the  southern  portion  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  is  inclosed 
on  the  east  by  the  course  of  the  river  Muskingum,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Miami  The  most  northern  fortifications  extend  into  the  county 
of  Licking,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  place  where  the  river  Muskingum 
originates.  Near  Newark  in  Licking  there  are  four  forte,  inclosing 
from  20  to  40  acres  each,  and  consisting  of  earthen  walls  from  8  to  80 
feet  high.  Two  of  the  forts  are  perfect  circles,  one  is  a  perfect  square, 
and  the  fourth  is  an  octagon.  These  forts  are  severally  connected  by 
roads  nmning  between  parallel  walls,  and  communicate  by  similar 
roads  with  some  creeks.  The  works  extend  over  an  area  of  four 
square  miles.  Other  less  extensive  fortifications  are  in  Perry  county, 
but  those  near  Marietta,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and 
Muskingum,  occupy  a  considerable  space.  These  are  the  ancient 
fortifications  in  the  valley  of  the  Muskingum.  In  the  valley  of  the 
Scioto  a  square  fort  with  eight  gateways  is  imited  to  a  circular  fort 
surrounded  by  two  walls  and  a  deep  ditch  between  them.  The  town 
of  Circleville,  in  the  county  of  Pickaway,  is  partly  built  in  the  circular 
fort  Extensive  works  of  a  similar  kind  exist  on  Paint  Creek  in  the 
counly  of  Ross,  west  of  Chillicothe,  and  a  fortified  hill  near  Ross  is 
considered  by  Mr.^Squier  to  have  a  decided  reseniblanoe  to  the 
defences  of  Tlascala  in  Mexico ;  others  are  found  at  the  confiuenoe  of 
the  river  Scioto  and  the  Ohio,  near  Portsmouth.  There  are  several 
isolated  fortifications  to  the  east  of  the  Little  TVTiiiTni  River,  and  in  the 
country  between  this  river  and  the  Great  Miami. 

The  other  system  of  fortifications  occurs  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  but  we  are  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  localities. 
There  are  several  forts  in  the  vicinitv  of  St.  Louis,  on  bo€h  sides  of 
the  river  Missouri,  an<^  they  extend  thence  farther  southward.  On 
the  banks  of  White  River  in  the  state  of  Arkansas  there  is  a  wall 
which  incloses  an  area  of  640  acres,  which  is  equal  to  a  square  mile, 
and  in  its  centre  is  the  foundaUon  of  a  latge  circular  building, 
supposed  to  have  been  a  temple. 

The  square  forts,  like  the  pyramids  of  Mexico,  face  the  cardinal 
points.  When  they  have  only  one  entrance  it  looks  toward  the  east. 
The  walls  are  usually  made  of  earth,  but  there  are  one  or  two 
instances  in  which  they  are  of  stone.  To  convey  a  more  precise  idea 
of  their  construction  and  disposition,  we  shall  give  an  account  of  the 
works  near  Marietta.  They  consist  of  several  walls  and  mounds  of 
earth,  in  direct  lines,  and  in  square  and  circular  forins.  The  largest 
square  fort  contains  40  acres,  encompassed  by  an  earthen  wall  from 
6  to  10  feet  high,  and  from  20  to  80  feet  in  breadth  at  the  base.  On 
each  side  are  three  openings,  at  equal  distances.  The  middle  entrance 
of  each  side  is  the  largest,  particularly  on  the  side  next  to  the 
Muskingum.  In  front  of  this  gateway  is  a  covered  way,  formed  by 
two  parallel  walls  of  earth,  standing  231  feet  apart  These  walls  at 
the  most  elevated  point  on  the  inside  are  21  feet  in  height,  and  42  feet 
in  width  at  the  base,  but  on  the  outside  they  average  o^y  about  5  feet 
in  height  This  covered  way  forms  a  passage  of  about  20  rods  in 
length,  leading  by  a  gradual  descent  to  the  low  grounds,  where  at  the 
time  of  its  construction  it  probably  reached  the  river.  The  walls 
commence  60  feet  from  the  ramparts  of  the  fort,  and  increase  in 
elevation  as  the  way  descends  to  the  river,  and  the  bottom  is  rounded 
in  the  centre  in  the  mauner  of  a  well-fofmed  turnpike-road.  In  the 
interior  of  the  fort  are  three  quadrangular  mounds.  One  at  the  north- 
west comer  ia  an  oblong  square,  190  feet  long,  132  feet  broad,  and 

9  feet  high,  level  at  the  summit,  and  even  now  nearly  perpendicular 
at  the  sides.  Another  quadrangle  is  150  feet  by  120  feet,  and 
8  feet  high,  and  similar  to  the  other,  except  that  instead  of  a 
grraduated  ascent  on  the  side  next  the  wall,  there  is  a  hollow  way 

10  feet  wide,  leading  20  feet  towards  the  centre,  and  then  rising  with 
a  gradual  slope  to  the  top.     The  third  quadrangiilar  mound  is  180  feet 


by  64  feet,  with  ascents  at  the  ends  10  feet  wide,  but  it  is  not  so 
high  as  ihe  others. 

At  a  short  distance  to  the  south-east  is  a  smaller  fort,  containing  20 
acres,  with  a  gateway  in  the  centre  of  each  side,  and  at  each  comer ; 
these  gateways  are  defended  by  circular  mounds  in  front  of  them, 
either  within  or  without  the.inelosure.  Still  farther  to  the  south-east 
is  a  mound  in  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf.  Its  base  is  a  regular  circle 
160  feet  in  diameter  and  21  rods  in  circumference.  Its  altitude  is  30 
feet  It  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch  4  feet  deep,  15  feet  wide,  and 
defended  by  a  parapet  4  feet  high,  through  which  is  a  gateway 
towards  the  fort  20  feet  in  width. 

These  fortifications  are  peculiar  to  the  plains  drained  by  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi ;  in  no  other  part  of  the  globe  are  sinular  works 
found.  Mounds  or  tumuli  however  occur  in  many  other  countries 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  In  the  countries  bordering  on  Lake  Erie  they 
are  of  inferior  sice  and  fewer  in  number  than  in  those  which  lie  nearer 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  They  vary  greatly  in  their  dimensionB  and  in 
their  character.  Some  are  only  4  or  6  feet  high  and  10  or  12  feet  in 
diameter,  whUst  otiiersrise  to  the  height  of  80, 90,  and  some  more  than 
100  feet,  and  cover  many  acres.  Their  base  is  round  or  oval,  and  their 
shape  that  of  a  cone,  but  they  are  sometimes  flat  at  the  top.  Some  evince 
a  rude  design.  In  Adams  county  a  great  serpent  is  represented,  with 
a  triple-coUed  tail,  a  waving  body,  and  open  jaws,  which  appears  to  be 
swallowing  a  large  oval ;  the  length  is  600  feet,  and  would  be  1000 
feet  if  extended.  In  Pickaway  county  is  a  distinct  Greek  cross,  8  feet 
high,  and  90  feet  from  end  to  end  of  the  arms.  Another  represents 
an  alligator  or  broad-backed  lizs^,  of  whicU  the  length  is  260  feet^ 
and  the  breadth  of  the  body  40  feet  Similar  works  are  found  both 
north  and  south  of  Ohio ;  in  Wisconsin  there  is  a  series  of  elevations, 
which  ^eem  to  consist  of  six  figures  of  bears,  six  mounds,  and  one 
human  figure ;  the  figures  vary  from  90  to  120  feet  in  length,  and  are 
from  8  to  4  feet  high.  Similar  monuments  are  found  in  Louisiana, 
and  near  Rock  River  in  Illinois  there  isaquadraogular  indosure,  with 
a  brick  vrall.  The  mounds  are  made  either  of  stone  or  6f  earth.  The 
greater  number  appear  to  have  been  sepulchral  monuments,  in  which 
great  numbers  of  bones  have  been  found.  Only  in  one  more  elevated 
tumulus  a  skeleton  or  two  have  been  found.  In  monuments  of 
the  tumuli  kind  some  utensils  and  trinkets  are  usually  found,  as 
hatchets  made  of  stone,  vases  of  earthenware,  vases  and  ornaments  of 
copper,  a  little  iron  sometimes,  and  sometimes  a  small  piece  of  copper 
plated,  and  very  rarely  a  little  gold.  In  some  opened  by  Mr.  Squier 
sculptures  of  human  heads  were  found,  and  also  maska  None  how- 
ever of  these  relics  evinced  any  artistical  talent  or  acquirements 
beyond  what  are  pcesessed  by  existing  Indian  tribes.  But  there  was 
also  found  in  one  mound  a  small  elliptical  stone  table,  with  24  distinct 
characters  arranged  in  parallel  lines.  It  appears  that  they  are  not 
letters,  but  hieroglyphica  Some  lofty  tumuli  are  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Louis,  and  among  them  are  two  which  have  two 
or  three  stages  or  terraces,  which  are  considered  as  important  in  a 
historical  point  of  view,  as  they  seem  to  connect  the  antiquities  and 
consequenUy  also  the  civilisation  of  the  ancient  tribes  that  inhalnted 
the  United  Slates  with  those  of  Mexico ;  for  these  tumuli  approach  in 
shape  to  the  teocallis  of  the  Mexicans. 

We  pass  to  the  Mexican  antiquities.  On  the  river  Gila,  which  falls 
into  the  Rio  Colorado,  some  large  ruins  are  said  to  exist  under  the 
name  of  Casas  Grandes.  Humboldt  considers  these  ruins  as  one  of 
the  temporary  stations  of  the  Azteks  in  their  migrations  from  the 
north  to  the  south ;  and  he  has  given  some  account  of  them  and  the 
surrounding  population  according  to  the  information  published  by  two 
monks  in  1792.  There  are  also  Casas  Grandes  in  the  state  of 
Chihufliua  between  30**  and  81^  N.  lat,  where  for  several  leagues 
the  country  is  covered  with  the  nuns  of  buildings,  among  which  are 
some  edifices  of  very  considerable  extent  Numerous  earthen  idols 
somewhat  resembling  in  sl^le  those  of  Egypt  have  been  disinterred, 
and  also  jars  and  other  articles.  Humboldt  considers  these  also  as 
indicating  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Azteks,  and  the  extent  of  the 
ruins  favours  his  supposition.  The  ancient  buildings  within  the 
limits  of  the  Mexican  confederation  are  the  teocallis,  or  houses  of  the 
gods.  They  are  four-sided  p3rramids,  rising  by  stages  or  terraces  to  a 
considerable  elevation.  When  the  Spaniards  first  visited  the  capital  of 
the  Azteks,  they  foimd  there  an  immense  edifice  of  Uiis  kind,  which, 
however,  was  destroyed  by  the  fanatic  zeal  of  some  Spanish  dei^gymen, 
when  the  new  town  of  Mexico  was  founded.  There  still  exist,  however, 
a  considerable  number  of  such  buildings.  A  group  of  such  pyramids 
still  remain  in  the  Vale  of  Mexico  at  Teotihuacan,  about  20  miles 
north-east  from  the  capital  It  consists  of  two  large  pyramids  which 
were  consecrated  to  the  sun  and  to  the  moon,  and  are  surrounded  by 
several  hundred  small  pjrramids,  forming  regular  streets,  which  run 
exactly  north  and  south,  or  east  and  west  The  larger  of  the  two 
pyramids  is  more  than  160  feet  and  the  other  130  feet  in  perpen- 
dicular height  The  base  of  the  first  is  900  feet  long.  The  small 
pyramids  which  surround  the  tw^  grand  ones  are  from  80  to  40  feet 
high,  and  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  natives,  they  were  used  as 
burial-places  for  Uie  chief  of  their  tribes.  The  two  large  teocallis 
have  four  stages  or  landings.  The  interior  of -llieso  edifices  consists  of 
clay  mixed  with  numerous  small  stones ;  but  this  nucleus  is  indosed 
by  a  thick  wall  made  of  a  kind  of  pumice-etone.  It  is  stated  that  on 
the  platform  of  these  edifices  two  colossal  statues  of  the  sxm  and  the 
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moon  were  origiiially  placed.  East  of  these  teocallifl  of  Teotihiinoan,  and 
not  far  from  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  the  pyramid  of 
Papantla,  situated  in  a  thick  forest  The  form  of  this  teocaUi,  which 
has  still  six  stories,  but  formerly  had  probably  seven,  is  more  tapering 
than  any  other  monument  of  this  kind  yet  discovered,  but  the  height 
is  only  57  feet,  and  the  base  only  25  feet  on  each  side.  It  is  built 
entirely  of  hewn  stones,  of  an  extraordinary  size,  and  yery  well  shaped. 
Three  staircases  lead  to  the  top  ;  the  stages  are  decorated  with 
hieroglyphical  sculptures  and  email  niches  arranged  with  great 
symmetry. 

The  lai^gest^  most  ancient,  and  most  famous  of  the  Mexican  teocallis 
is  that  of  Cholula.  It  has  four  stages  of  equal  height,  and  its  sides 
front  exactly  the  four  cardinal  points.  It  ia  178  feet  high,  and  each 
of  its  sides  at  the  base  is  1488  feet  long.  It  ia  stated  that  on  the  top 
of  this  pyramid  an  altar  originally  existed,  dedicated  to  the  €K)d  of 
the  Air,  but  the  place  is  now  occupied  by  a  small  Christian  chapeL 
It  is  also  stated  that  this  teocalli  had  not  been  erected  by  the  Asteks, 
the  ruling  nation  at  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  but  by  the  Tolteks, 
who  had  been  the  ruling  nation  before  their  time,  and  that  at  the  epoch 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  it  had  been  standing  500  years.  The 
teocalUs  or  Mexican  pyramids  were  at  the  same  time  temples  and 
burial-plaees,  and  it  appears  that  the  small  chapel  at  the  top  of  the 
pyramids  was  the  principal  part  of  them.  This  part,  which  wias  the 
temple,  has  mostly  been  removed  and  replaced,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
teo<»Ui  of  Cholula,  by  a  small  Christian  church,  and  up  to  1840  we 
had  no  idea  of  the  form  of  these  structures  at  the  top.  But  in  that 
year  Mr.  Stephens,  an  American  traveller,  found  a  well-preserved 
teocalli  among  the  ruins  of  Ocosingo,  in  the  province  of  Chiapas  in 
Mexico;  and  it  appears  that  the  edifice  by  which  the  structure  is 
crowned  is  in  a  comparatively  good  state  of  preservation.  This  edifice 
certainly  differs  greatly  from  what  it  was  expected  to  be,  and  the 
account  of  it  in  Mr.  Stephens's  book  is  very  interesting.  The  ruins  of 
Santa  Cmz  del  Quiche  in  Central  America  bear  a  great  resemblaaoe  to 
the  teocallis  of  Mexico  and  Chiapas,  though  it  is  well  known  that  this 
town  was  a  fortress  and  not  a  temple.  It  would  however  appear 
that  the  different  nations  who  succeeded  one  another  in  the  possession 
of  Anahuac  had  adopted  the  same  kind  of  construction  in  their 
fortifications  which  we  find  in  their  religious  buildings.  This  is 
proved  by  the  fortress  of  Xochioalco,  situated  not  far  from  the  town 
of  Cuemavaca,  on  the  road  leading  from  Mexico  to  Acapuloo.  This 
is  an  isolated  hill,  886  feet  high,  which  has  been  surrounded  by  a 
ditch,  and  divided  by  the  work  of  man  into  five  stages  or  terraces, 
which  are  coated  with  masonry.  The  whole  forms  a  truncated 
pyramid,  the  four  sides  of  which  exactly  front  the  four  oarHinal  points. 
On  the  top  of  tJie  Mil  is  a  flat  space,  containing  more  than  12  acres, 
on  which  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  building,  which  may  have 
been  a  kind  of  watch-house. 

The  antiquities  hitherto  noticed  differ  in  character  very  much  from 
those  of  the  Old  World,  except  that  Humboldt  finds  a  resemblance 
between  the  Mexican  teocallis  and  some  of  the  pyramids  of  Sakkarah 
in  Egypt.  But  there  are  also  ruins  of  buildings  which  evidently  have 
not  been  very  difiersnt  frt>m  those  erected  in  several  parts  of  Europe. 
It  does  not  however  appear  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  ruins  of 
Mitla,  any  building  of  this  description  has  been  found  in  Mexico,  or  in 
the  country  west  of  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  or  on  this  isthmus 
itself ;  they  lie  to  the  east  of  it,  in  countries  which  may  be  considered 
as  forming  parts  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan.  Mr.  Stephens  visited 
44  ancient  cities,  though  his  stay  in  the  ooimtry  was  iQiort.  He  is 
of  opinion  that  these  structures  were  erected  by  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  population,  and  at  a  x>eriod  little  anterior  to  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  great  nimiber  of  ruins  certainly  favours  his 
opinion.  It  is  not  known  how  many  there  may  be  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  but  they  are  certainly  very  numerous  between  IQ"*  45' 
and  20*^  45'  N.  lai,  and  espedally  between  20**  and  20**  20',  on 
both  sides  of  a  ridge  of  high  grounds  which  in  these  parts  runs 
from  west-north-west  to  east-south-east.  Along  the  southern  base  of 
this  ridge,  groups  of  ruins  occur  at  distances  of  five  or  six  miles 
apart,  and  appear  to  form  a  continuous  series.  The  ruins  are  most 
numerous  at  Uxm^,  Elab&,  Gabua,  Kewick,  Labpahk,  and  Chichen. 
Though  no  ruins  of  oonsideiuble  extent  appear  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  Campeachy,  some  are  found  on  those  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras 
at  Taloon  (20°  12'  N.  lat.),  and  in  its  neighbourhood  at  Tancar. 
Some  inconsiderable  ruins  exist  in  the  island  of  Ejinkun,  not  far  from 
Cape  Catoche,  the  most  north-eastern  point  of  Yucatan. 

These  antiquities  are  called  ruins  of  cities ;  and  we  find  it  expressly 
stated  that  in  some  places  several  square  leagues  are  encumbered 
with  ruins  of  buildings  in  a  state  of  great  decay,  and  with  rubbish. 
But  as  those  countries  had  no  foreign  commerce,  no  general  currency, 
or  anything  to  answer  the  purpose  of  money,  and  no  mechanical  aits 
that  were  likely  to  form  branches  of  manufacturing  industry,  it  is 
evident  that  society  had  not  reached  a  state  of  civilisation  that 
required  nmnerous  towns.  We  may  therefore  presume  that  these 
mine  are  not  thatuins  of  towns;  but  of  what  kind  of  buildings  they 
are  the  remains  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain,  as  we  are  entirely 
imacquainted  with  the  state  of  society  in  these  countries  when  those 
structures  were  erected. 

Travellers  call  them  ruins  of  cities,  probably  tmder  the  first  impres- 
sion which  such  extensive  remains  make  on  those  who  see  them. 


But  whenever  they  have  taken  the  trouble  to  make  a  plan  of  the 
nuns,  it  is  found  that  there  is  only  a  small  number  of  buildings. 
There  is  always  one  building  of  great  extent,  rather  resembling  the 
palaces  of  Europe  than  common  dwelling-houses.  This  edifice 
exhibits  a  great  quantity  of  architectural  embellishments.  There  are 
columns  of  difierent  sizes,  corridors,  paintings,  ornaments  in  stucco,  &c. 
The  front  of  the  buildiog  is  300  feet  long,  and  its  width  frequently 
exceeds  200  feet.  The  whole  is  so  disposed  as  to  form  three  or  four 
terraces,  the  top  of  the  whole  being  a  large  level  space  constituting 
the  roof,  which  is  inclosed  with  a  low  walL  The  front  of  these 
buildings  is  generally  ornamented  with  numerous  sculptures.  This 
edifice  is  evidently  the  principal  object  in  every  group  of  ruins.  It  is 
surrounded  by  several  other  buildings,  the  use  of  which  has  not  been 
ascertained.  Among  these  outbuildings,  as  it  were,  sometimes  an 
edifice  is  found  which,  according  to  our  ideas,  may  have  been  a 
temple ;  but  nothing  has  been  produced  which  proves  such  edifices 
to  have  been  places  c^  public  worship.  Generally  there  is  one  pyramid 
and  sometimes  two  pyramids  near  the  palace,  but  even  their  use  is 
uncertain. 

The  most  famous  of  these  ruins  are  those  of  the  city  of  Palenque, 
as  it  is  called,  which  lie  near  tiie  boundary-line  between  Mexico  and 
Central  America.  These  ruins  were  discovered  in  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century,  and  from  that  time  it  has  been  frequently  stated  that 
they  cover  a  space  of  six  leagues  in  circumference,  and  contain  public 
worics  of  great  magnificence.  We  now  know  that  tJie  ruins  consist  only 
of  a  laige  building  called  the  Palace,  and  four  or  five  oth^r  buildings  of 
inferior  size,  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation,  with  the  remains  of 
a  few  others  so  utterly  dilapidated  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
they  have  been.  The  palace  stands  on  an  artificial  elevation  of  an 
oblong  form  40  feet  high,  810  feet  in  front  and  rear,  and  260  feet  on 
each  side.  The  palace  itself  stands  with  its  face  to  the  east,  and 
measures  228  feet  in  frx)nt  by  180  feet  deep.  The  height  is  not  more 
than  25  feet,  and  it  had  a  broad  projecting  cornice  of  stone  all  round. 
There  are  no  windows.  The  front  contains  14  openings  resembling 
gates,  each  about  9  feet  wide,  and  the  intervening  piers  are  between 
6  and  7  feet  wide.  The  building  is  constructed  of  stone,  with  a 
mortar  of  lime  and  sand,  and  the  whole  front  has  onoe  been  covered 
with  stucco  and  painted.  The  piers  are  ornamented  with  spirited 
figures  in  bas-reli^,  but  only  six  of  them  remain.  The  outer  walls  of 
the  palace,  as  it  were,  are  formed  by  two  parallel  corridors  running 
lengthwise  on  all  the  four  sides;  they  are  about  9  feet  wide.  The 
floors  are  of  cement^  as  hard  as  what  is  foimd  in  the  remains  of  Roman 
baths  and  cisteros.  The  space  inclosed  by  these  corridors  contains 
four  court-yards,  separated  from  one  another  by  corridors  of  less 
extent,  and  several  sets  of  apartments,  but  connected  again  by  passage 
between  the  corridors  and  rooma  The  number  of  the  apartments 
exceeds  20.  The  bas-reliefs  in  stucco  and  in  stone,  in  the  court-yards 
of  the  palace^  attract  attention  partly  on  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  tliey  are  executed,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  style  of  the 
figures.  In  one  of  the  court-yards  is  a  tower  whose  base  is  80  feet 
square;  it  has  three  stories,  and  is  conspicuous  for  its  height  ,and 
proportions.  Nearly  contiguous  to  this  great  palace  is  one  of  inferior 
dimensions.  It  stands  on  a  pyramidal  structure  110  feet  high  on  the 
slope.  This  building  is  76  feet  in  front  and  25  feet  deep.  It  has  five 
doors  and  six  piers,  all  standing.  The  whole  front  was  richly  orna- 
mented in  stucco,  and  the  comer  piers  are  covered  with  hieroglyphicl^ 
each  of  the  piers  containing  96  squares.  Besides  these  two  tablets  there 
are  in  the  corridors  of  the  interior  three  others,  likewise  covered  with 
hieroglyphica  The  other  two  or  three  buildings  are  less  remarkable^ 
but  they  also  contain  a  few  bas-reliefs  of  value.  All  these  buildings 
stand  on  the  top  of  artificial  mounds  resembling  pyramids,  and  the 
slopes  of  these  mounds  have  evidently  been  faced  with  stone.  The 
stone  facing  has  however  been  thrown  down  by  the  growth  of  the 
trees  which  now  cover  the  slopes. 

The  ruins  of  Santa  Cruz  del  Quiche  are  oonnected  with  the  conquest 
of  this  part  of  the  country  by  the  Spaniards,  and  are  therefore  the 
only  remains  which  have  an  lustoricid  value.  They  are  situated  near 
15"  N.  lat,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  pemnsula  of  Yucatan. 
These  ruins  are  far  from  being  extensive,  and  very  little  remains  of 
the  work  erected  by  the  natives,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards, 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  this  place  impregnable.  They  are 
on  a  hill  with  a  flat  summit,  which  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
deeptravinea  A  part  of  one  of  the  ravines  is  stated  to  have  been 
made  by  the  natives ;  and  it  is  said  that  upon  it  40,000  men  had  been 
employed  at  one  time.  The  flat  top  of  the  hill  was  once  occupied  by 
the  palace  of  the  kings  of  Quiche,  by  a  seminary  or  military  school, 
and  other  buildings  belonging  to  t<he  royal  house  of  that  name ;  but 
at  present  nothing  is  found  there  except  confused  and  shapeless 
masses  of  ruim.' 

The  last-mentioned  antiquities  are  the  work  of  the  Tolteks,  a  nation 
which  appears  to  have  been  once  in  possession  of  nearly  the  whole  al 
the  Mexican  Isthmu^  and  which  even  at  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards 
wa»  the  predominant  nation  east  of  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec^ 
where  the  kingdoms  of  Quiche  andEatchequU  were  the  most  powerful 
states.  It  is  stated  that  the  Tolteks  had  attained  a  higher  degree  of 
civilisation  than  the  Azteks,  and  the  ruins  of  their  buddings  appear 
to  confirm  this  opinion.  It  is  however  problematical  if  the  ruins 
found  east  of  the  isthmus  .of  Chiquimula  belong  to  the  same  people^ 
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as  thej  are  distmguished  from  all  other  American  antiquities  by  very 
marked  characteristics.  The  most  extensive  of  these  ruins,  and 
certainly  the  most  remarkable,  are  those  of  the  city  of  Copdn,  which 
are  on  tiie  banks  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  which  joins  the  river 
Motagua  from  the  south.  This  city  was  in  existence  at  the  time  of 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  and  was  desiaroyed  by  them  on  account 
of  an  insurrection  which  happened  among  the  natives  some  vears  after 
they  had  submitted  to  the  foreigners.  At  present  no  human  habitation 
is  found  among  the  ruins,  and  the  whole  site  of  the  town  is  over- 
grown with  hurge  trees  and  underwood.  The  ruins  are  dispersed 
over  a  space  about  1000  feet  in  length,  and  500  feet  in  width, 
and  consist  of  the  remains  of  strone  and  high  walls  constructed  of 
massive  hewn  stones,  and  of  several  pyramidal  buildings ;  but  there 
are  some  square  altars,  of  which  one  is  sculptured  on  the  four  sides 
and  the  top ;  and  of  a  considerable  number  of  stone  idols,  most  of 
them  still  standing,  though  a  few  have  fallen  to  the  ground.  These 
idols  have  the  shape  of  columns,  and  are  from  12  to  20  feet 
high.  They  are  mostly  covered  with  sculptures  on  all  four  sides, 
from  the  base  to  the  top.  The  sculptures  are  very  rich,  and  made 
with  great  art  and  labour.  They  are  all  of  a  single  block  of  stone. 
Most  of  them  present  a  human  figure  fantastically  dressed  and 
adorned,  but  they  differ  greatly  in  design.  In  a  few  the  backs  and 
sides  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  The  altars  are  also  of  a  single 
block  of  stone.  They  are  in  general  not  so  richlv  ornamented  as  the 
idols.  The  sculpture  on  the  best  presei'ved  of  these  altars  is  in  bas- 
relief,  and  this  is  the  only  specimen  of  that  kind  of  sculpture  found 
at  CopiCn,  all  the  rest  being  in  bold  alto-relievo.  The  altar  is  6  feet 
square  and  4  feet  high,  and  the  top  is  divided  into  86  tablets  of  hiero- 
glyphics. The  sides  of  this  altar  are  covered  with  sculptures  repre- 
senting each  four  human  figures  in  sitting  attitudes.  There  are  perhaps 
no  ruins  which  show  greater  art  and  ingenuity  and  more  labour  than 
the  ruins  of  Cop^,  and  they  may,  in  these  respects,  be  compared 
with  the  temples  of  Elephanta  and  Elora  in  Hindustan.  It  appears 
that  other  ruins  of  a  sinular  description  occur  in  this  part  of  Central 
America.  We  know  at  least  that  some  idols  of  stone  are  found  at  a 
place  called  Quirigna,  which  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Motagua,  several  miles  east  of  Encuentros,  which  is  the  place  where 
the  river  is  reached  by  the  great  road  leading  from  the  port  of  Ysabal 
to  the  town  of  Guatemala.  The  idols  are  exactly  in  the  same  style  as 
those  of  Cop^  but  they  are  two  or  three  times  as  high.  At  this 
place  is  also  found  an  obelisk,  or  rather  a  carved  stone,  26  feet  above 
the  ground,  and  probably  6  or  8  feet  under.  The  sides  represent 
figures  of  men,  and  are  finely  sculptured.  In  one  of  the  ruined 
temples  of  the  Tolteks  a  sculptured  stone  has  recently  been 
discovered,  bearing  an  inscription  in  Qreek  characters,  together  with 
characters  supposed  to  be  hieroglyphical,  but  the  exact  puiport  has 
not  been  deciphered. 

It  is  probable  that  other  ruins  wiU  be  found  in  the  states  of  Honduras 
and  Nicaragua,  as  these  countries  too,  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
invasion,  were  inhabited  by  nations  which  were  not  savages,  but 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  arts  of  civilised  life.  In  1850  a  paper  by 
M.  Squier  was  read  before  the  Ethnological  Society  of  New  York, 
containing  an  interesting  account  of  his  discoveries  in  the  islands 
lying  in  the  lake  of  Nicaragua.  Few  remains  of  buildings  were  ^und, 
but  numbers  of  statues,  all  mutilated  by,  as  is  imagined,  the 
Christian  conquerors.  The  character  of  the  sculpture  was  simple  and 
effective,  and  the  figures  were  cut  with  more  freedom  than  those  of 
Mexico,  though  in  the  same  style  of  art  Some  of  the  statues  he 
promised  should  be  forwarded  to  New  York.  Farther  to  the  east, 
and  in  the  state  of  Costa-Rica,  and  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  no 
monuments  have  yet  been  discovered,  audit  is  not  probable  that  such 
relics  will  be  found,  as  this  part  of  America  was  inhabited  at  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards  by  natives  who  had  scarcely  emeiged  from 
the  lowest  state  of  civilisation.  There  are  a  few  ancient  edifices  in 
Ecuador,  on  the  table-land  of  Quito.  Not  far  from  the  volcano  of 
Cotopaxi  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  building  called  the  Palace  of  the 
Incas.  It  is  a  square,  measuring  on  each  side  about  SO  yards,  and  it 
has  four  doors.  The  interior  is  divided  into  eight  apartments,  three 
of  which  are  still  in  tolerable  preservation.  Near  the  moimtain-pass 
of  Assuay  is  what  is  called  the  Fortress  of  Cafiar,  a  building  consist- 
ing of  a  wall  of  very  laige  stones,  about  5  or  6  yards  high.  It  has 
an  oval  form,  of  which  the  greatest  axis  is  nearly  40  feet  long. 

A  modem  traveller  mentions  an  ancient  fortress  called  Huikhay, 
situated  not  far  from  the  town  of  Jauja  in  Peru,  which  evinces  con- 
siderable military  science,  but  it  is  rapidly  going  to  decay.  The 
ancient  Peruvian  monuments  are  not,  like  those  of  Central  America, 
distinguished  by  sculpture  and  rich  ornaments,  but  by  solidity  and 
simplicity,  as  is  proved  by  the  great  road  of  the  Incas,  running  from 
Quito  to  Cuzco  and  farther  southward,  and  by  the  massy  stone 
buildings  which  are  dispersed  over  the  mountainous  coimtries  inclosed 
by  the  ranges  of  the  Andes.  There  are  also  the  ruins  of  some  destroyed 
towns  in  the  lower  coimtry  along  the  Pacific,  but  they  are  in  such  a 
state  that  no  traveller  has  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  give  tis  a 
description  of  them.  Neither  in  Brazil,  in  Paraguay,  nor  the  states 
of  La  Plata,  have  ancient  monuments  been  discovered. 

(Humboldt,  Vuea  dcs  CordilUres  et  da  Momunents  de»  Peupftt  indi- 
ginea  de  rAmerique ;  Priest,  American  Antiquities  and  IHtcoveriea  in 
the  West;  Stephens,  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Central  America,  Chiapas, 


and  Yucatan  ;  E.  G.  Squier  and  Dr.  G.  H.  Davis,  Aneieni  Afonwnents 
of  the  Mississippi  VaUey,  1848.)    [iSee  Supplbmbnt.] 

AMERICA,  BRITISH.    [British  Amebica.] 

AMERICA,  UNITED  STATES  OF  NORTH.    [Uhtted  States.] 

AMERKOTE,  a  town  near  the  eastern  frontier  of  Sinde,  in  25"  20' 
N.  lat,  69"  49'  K  long. ;  85  miles  E.  from  Hyderabad.  Amerkote 
was  the  birth-plaoe  of  the  emperor  Akbar.  The  country  by  which  it 
is  surrounded  being  barren,  yields  nothing  to  the  public  revenue,  which 
is  derived  from  duties  on  merchandise  and  exactions  horn  travellers 
who  pass  through. 

AMERSFOORT,  a  town  in  the  Dutch  province  of  Utrecht^  situated 
on  the  navigable  river  Eem,  which  runs  into  the  Zuider-Zee,  11  miles 
N.E.  from  Utrecht,  24  miles  S.E.  from  Amsterdam  :  population,  13,000. 
It  is  prettily  situated  at  the  base  of  a  small  hill,  in  a  district  contain- 
ing several  tobacco  plantations.  Among  the  industrial  products  of 
the  town  are  tobacco,  bombazeens,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  and 
glass ;  there  is  also  a  considerable  trade  in  com  and  dried  herrings. 
The  town  contains  three  churches,  one  of  which  is  a  fine  building,  a 
Jansenist  college,  grammar  and  industrial  schools,  and  a  court  of  first 
instance.  Large  baiges  ply  to  Amsterdam.  Amersfoort  was  taken  by 
the  French  in  1795. 

AMERSHAM,  or  AGMONDESHAM,  Buckinghamshire,  a  market- 
town,  municipal  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the 
parish  of  Amersham,  and  hundred  of  Bumham,  is  situated  in  a  valley 
between  wooded  hills,  near  the  river  Colne,  in  51°  41'  N.  hit,  0"  85' 
W.  long.,  distant  33  miles  S.K  from  Buckingham,  and  26  miles 
W.N.W.  from  London :  the  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was 
2093.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdcaoonry  of  Buckingham 
and  diocese  of  Oxford.  Amersham  Poor-Law  Union  contains  12 
parishes,  with  an  area  of  45,680  acres,  and  a  population  in  1 851  of  18,637. 

The  town  consists  of  one  main  street,  long  and  wide,  not  lighted, 
but  well  paved,  and  crossed  by  a  smaller  street  The  town-haU  (the 
lower  part  of  which  is  used  for  the  market)  is  a  brick  building  near 
the  centre  of  the  town,  raised  upon  pillars,  and  surmounted  by  a 
lantern  and  clock  :  it  was  built  by  a  Sir  WilUam  Drake,  who  died  in 
1682.  The  church,  which  is  of  the  16th  century,  stands  near  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  two  streets ;  it  is  of  brick  covered  with 
stucco  ;  it  consists  of  a  nave  with  side  aisles,  transepts,  chancel,  a 
monument-room  for  the  Drake  family,  in  whidi  are  some  handsome 
monuments,  and  a  tower  at  the  west  end.  There  are  two  places  of 
worship  for  Baptists,  and  one  for  Quakers.  The  grammar-school, 
founded  and  endowed  by  Dr.  Robert  Challoner,  rector  of  Amersham 
and  canon  of  Windsor,  who  died  in  1621,  had  24  scholars  in  1851. 
A  writing-school  was  endowed  by  Lord  Newhaven  (who  died  in  1728). 
There  are  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools.  An  alms-house  for 
six  poor  widows  was  endowed  by  Sir  William  Drake,  bart,  who  died 
in  1669.  The  manufactures  are  chiefly  of  black  lace,  cotton,  straw> 
plait,  and  wooden  chairs.  The  market  is  on  Tuesday ;  there  are  two 
fairs,  one  on  Whit-Monday,  and  another  on  the  19th  September. 
Amersham  was  a  parliamentary  borough  by  prescription;  but  its 
right  to  send  members  was  disused  for  400  years,  till  in  1628  it  was 
restored  on  petition.  Edmund  Waller,  the  poet,  and  Algernon  Sidney 
were  members  for  this  borough.  It  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform 
Act  of  1882. 

(Lipscomb's  Bvckvnghamshvrt ;  Com/tMitAcaliofn  from  AfMTskaiin.) 

AMESBURY,  Wiltshire,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  and  hundred  of  Amesbuiy,  is  situated  in  a 
▼alley  on  the  river  Avon,  which  flows  past  Salisbury,  in  51**  10'  N. 
kt,  1*  47'  W.  long.,  distant  8  miles  N.  from  Solisbury,  and  78  miles 
W.S.W.  from  London  :  the  population  of  the  pariah  in  1851  was  1172. 
The  living  is  a  pezpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  oi 
Salisbury.  Amesbuiy  Poor^Law  Union  contains  28  parishes,  with  an 
area  of  61,201  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  8,209. 

The  town  has  little  trade,  having  quite  lost  the  posting,  on  which 
it  mainly  depended,  since  the  extension  of  the  South-Westem  railway 
to  Salisbury.  Even  the  market  (which  was  on  Friday)  has  been  dis- 
oontinued.  There  are  three  fairs.  Amesbury  consists  of  two  streets, 
irregular  and  ill  built,  and  not  paved  or  lighted.  The  church,  built 
of  stone  and  flints,  is  in  part  of  Early  English  style  and  date,  but 
some  of  its  ancient  features  have  been  defiiced  by  alterations.  It  was 
probably  attached  to  the  nunnery  which  once  existed  here.  There  is 
a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists.  Rose's  Free  school,  founded  in 
1677,  which  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  80/L,  had  14  scholars 
in  1852,  of  whom  6  were  private  pupils.  There  are  National  and 
Infant  schools. 

Amesbuiy  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  Under  the  Saxon  king 
Edgar  it  w'as  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  the  seat  of  a  synod ;  and 
Elfrida,  the  widow  of  that  prince,  founded  here,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  10th  century,  a  nunnery  of  the  Benedictine  order,  which  not- 
withstanding some  changes  lasted  till  the  general  suppression  of  the 
religious  houses.  Its  net  revenue  at  that  time  is  estimated  by  Dugdale 
at  4952.  15«.  2d  A  mansion  on  its  site,  built  by  Inigo  Jones,  has 
given  place  to  a  laige  mansion  erected  for  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  bart 
Stonbhbnob  is  within  the  parish  of  Amesbury.  To  the  west  of  the 
town  are  the  traces  of  an  ancient  encampment;  which  though  popu* 
larly  termed  Vespasian's  camp,  is  evidently  of  British  origin.  There 
are  also  numerous  tumuli  in  the  neighbourhood. 

(Hoare's  Wiltshire;  Communication  from  Ametibury.) 
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AMHARA.    [ABTBSiiriA.] 

AMHERST,  a  town  in  the  state  of  Maaflachiuetts,  North  America, 
in  42'  22'  N.  lat,  72^  SI'  W.  long.,  distant  82  mUes  from  Boston,  382 
miles  from  Washington,  and  a  few  miles  east  of  the  Connecticut 
River,  two  feeders  of  which  afford  a  good  water-power :  population, 
2600.  It  is  the  seat  of  Amherst  College,  which  waa  founded  in  1821, 
and  incorporated  in  1825.  The  institution  has  a  president,  ten  pro- 
fessors, and  several  other  teachers;  a  library  of  20,000  volumes; 
excellent  philosophical  apparatus;  cabinets  of  natural  history  and 
mineralogy ;  and  about  190  students  annually.  The  college  buildings 
are  convenient  and  commanding.  Indigent  students  have  their  rooms 
furnished.    There  is  also  an  academy  in  the  town. 

AMHERST,  a  town  in  the  north-east  angle  of  the  Oulf  of  Marta- 
ban,  in  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Qanges,  lies  in  16**  5'  N.  lat,  97"  25' 
E.  long.  It  was  built  by  the  British  in  1826,  on  the  termination  of 
the  Burmese  war ;  in  nine  months  it  sprung  up  from  a  wild  jungle 
to  a  town  of  1600  inhabitants.  Since  the  establishment  of  Moulmein 
as  the  British  military  position,  the  progress  of  Amherst  has  been 
checked. 

The  town  is  built  on  the  south  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Saluen 
River,  which  passes  from  China  through  the  Shan  country,  and 
dischaiges  itself  into  the  Qulf  of  Martaban.  The  river  is  scarcely 
navigable,  and  the  harbour  has  a  bar  across  its  entrance^  but  the 
harbour  within  the  bar  is  of  convenient  depth.  There  is  a  plentiful 
supply  of  good  water  in  the  town.  The  military  cantonments  are 
situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town,  on  a  dry  and  elevated 
spot, 

AMHERSTBURQH,  a  town  in  Canada  West,  in  42«  5'  N.  lat, 
83**  10'  W.  long.,  in  the  township  of  Maiden,  Essex  county,  stands  on 
the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Detroit 
Being  a  frontier  town,  it  has  some  military  defences,  and  contains  a 
garrison.  The  situation  is  good,  but  most  of  the  streets  are  narrow. 
Several  handsome  houses  are  built  on  the  banks  of  the  river  below 
the  town.  The  military  reserve  of  100  acres,  outside  the  town, 
forms  a  fine  grazing  common.  In  1845  a  charter  was  granted  for  a 
half-yearly  fair  at  Amheratbuigh.  SteaiA-boats  from  Buffalo,  Qere, 
and  Chatham  stop  at  this  town.  There  were  in  1845  about  1000 
inhabitants,  five  churches  and  chapels,  a  market-place,  court-house, 
news-room,  and  several  manufactories. 

AMIENS,  an  ancient  and  episcopal  city  of  France,  the  capital 
formerly  of  the  province  of  ^cardie,  now  of  the  department  of 
Somme,  situated  on  the  river  Somme,  in  49**  53'  48"  N.  lat,  2°  18' 
E.  long.,  92  miles  by  ndlwav  N.  from  Paris,  77  miles  8.S.E.  from 
Boulogne :  population,  including  the  suburbs,  47,000.  The  city  is 
the  seat  of  a  high  court  of  appeal  for  the  departments  of  Somme, 
Oise,  and  Aisne ;  of  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce ;  of  a 
university,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  and  an  endowed  college ;  of  a 
medical  society  and  an  academy  of  science,  agriculture^  commerce,  and 
the  fine  arts ;  of  an  exchange  and  chamber  of  commerce,  consultative 
chamber  of  manufactures,  and  a  council  of  Prud'  Hommes. 

The  city  is  built  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  fertile  plain  of  Picardie, 
at  a  distance  of  about  40  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Somme,  which 
river  has  been  made  navigable  for  small  steamers  and  vessels  of  100 
tons  from  the  English  Channel  up  to  the  town.  The  lateral  canal  of 
the  Somme  is  carried  upwards  nearly  to  the  source  of  that  river,  con- 
necting the  town  with  the  St-Quentin  Canal,  which  extends  the 
water-communication  of  Amiens  to  the  basins  of  the  Scheldt  and 
Seine.  The  Great  North  of  France  railway  connects  the  city  with 
Paris,  Lille,  and  Belgium,  and  a  branch-line  through  Abbeville  is 
completed  northward  as  far  as  Boulogne.  Several  excellent  common 
roads  also  meet  in  the  town,  which  has  thus  great  fiacilities  for  the 
transport  of  its  numerous  and  important  iiidustrial  products. 

^he  fortifications  of  the  city  have  been  all  dismantled ;  the  fosse 
has  been  filled  up,  and  part  of  it  is  now  tnveraed  by  the  Abbeville 
railway.  The  ramparts  are  Revelled,  and  replaced  by  a  boulevard, 
prettily  planted,  and  about  three  miles  in  circuit  Round  the  boule- 
vard, on  the  northern  side,  the  Somme  Canal  sweeps  in  a  graceful 
curve ;  and  on  the  north-west  flows  the  Somme  itself  the  waters  of 
which  are  conducted  by  eleven  canals,  crossed  by  a  great  number  of 
stone  bridges,  to  drive  the  machinery  of  several  factories  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  town.  Like  most  old  French  towns,  Amiens  consists  of 
an  upper  and  a  lower  quarter ;  and  besides  these  there  are  laige  well- 
built  suburbs,  erected  outside  the  line  of  the  old  fortifications.  In 
the  upper  town  the  streets  are  wide,  straight^  and  uniformly  built 
The  lower  quarter,  which  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  manufacturing 
part  of  the  population,  and  from  the  number  of  its  canals  was  called 
by  Louis  XI.  his  *  little  Venice,'  consists  of  narrow  streets,  formed 
by  old  houses,  many  of  them  dating  from  the  middle  ages  and  highly 
prized  by  antiquarian  artists.  The  chinmeys  of  numerous  factories, 
mostly  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  rise  high  above  the  houses,  tall 
and  tasteless  enough,  but  withal  presenting  indications  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  material  prosperity.  Of  the  several  squares  scarcely  one 
is  worthy  so  important  a  city ;  the  laigest  is  that  in  which  the  vege- 
table market  is  held.  But  what  surpasses  everytiiing  else  in  Amiens 
is  the  Cathedral,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  gothic  churches  in  the 
world.  The  first  stone  of  the  building  was  laid  in  a.d.  1220,  by 
Evrard  do  Fouillay,  forty-fifth  bishop  of  Amiens;  and  the  whole  was 


completed  in  1288,  except  the  west  front,  which  was  not  finished  for 
a  century  afterwarda.  The  building  is  cruciform,  and  consists  of  a 
nave,  aisles,  transept^  choir,  and  a  polygonal  apse.  Its  whole  length, 
outside  the  walls,  is  442  feet 

The  nave,  which  is  42  feet  broad,  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by 
massive  piera,  each  consisting  of  a  central  and  four  engaged  columns, 
which  support  the  lofty  vault  140  feet  in  height — ^half  as  high  again 
as  the  roof  of  Westminster  Abbey.  The  perapeotive  below  extends 
beyond  the  aisles  into  the  side  chapels,  formed  all  round  the  building 
between  the  buttresses,  at  the  outer  edge  of  which,  contrary  to  gene- 
ral usage,  the  side  walls  are  built  The  interior  has  been  described 
as  one  of  the  most  magnificent  that  architectural  skill  has  ever  pro- 
duced ;  its  grand  proportions  and  noble  simplicity,  its  massive  strength 
and  almost  spHnigy  lightness,  are  the  admiration  of  every  beliolaer. 
Nor  are  the  deoorationB  unworthy  of  the  grand  design.  The  exquisite 
wood  and  metal  carvings,  the  beautiful  stained-glass  of  the  clerestory, 
and  three  rose-windows  flooding  the  interior  with  many-tinted  light, 
the  rich  and  tasteful  omatura  of  the  marble  altan,  the  statuee,  the 
paintings,  the  pulpit  supported  by  figures  representing  the  three 
theological  virtues,  the  delicate  tracexy  of  the  screen  and  stalls  of  the 
choir,  claim  the  attention  of  every  visitor,  and,  combined,  form  of 
this  noble  interior  a  museum  of  art  dedicated  to  the  noblest  of  all 
purposes — the  honour  and  glory  of  God. 

The  west  front,  a  beautiful  picture  in  itself,  consists  of  three  richly 
decorated  stages,  surmounted  at  each  end  by  the  topmost  story  of  the 
two  towen,  which  form  a  striking  part  of  the  fa9ade.  The  lowest 
stage  is  pierced  by  three  vast  and  deeply-recessed  portal-entrances, 
the  arches  of  which  are  supported  by  statues  placed  in  niches,  while 
rows  of  statuettes  supply  the  place  of  mouldings,  the  whole  forming 
one  mass  of  sculpture.  Over  the  portals  are  Iws-raliefs ;  those  over 
the  central  door  representing  the  Last  Judgment ;  those  over  the 
south  door  the  Death  and  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  and 
over  the  north  door  is  represented  the  life  of  St  Firmin,  the  apostle 
of  Picardie.  The  second  stage  presents  two  bands  of  beautiful  gothic 
niches  containing  colossal  statues  of  the  kings  of  France ;  the  third 
contains  a  mi^gnificent  rose-window  in  the  centre,  flanked  by  two 
pointed  ones  in  the  towers,  and  terminates  in  a  band  of  beautiful 
stone  tracery  forming  a  parapet,  behind  which  rises  the  upper  story 
of  the  two  towera ;  of  these  ike  northern  is  somewhat  the  higher. 
A  light  and  graceful  spire,  supported  on  large  beams  that  rest  on  the 
four  principal  piera  at  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transept,  rises 
to  the  height  of  213  feet  above  the  pavement ;  it  ia  octagonal  in  plan, 
and  constructed  of  oak  and  chestnut  timber.  The  caUiedral  contains 
several  remarkable  tombs. 

Of  the  other  buildings  it  is  only  necessary  to  enumerate  the  prin- 
cipal The  town-hall  is  a  handsome  modem  building,  completed 
in  1760;  in  it  is  a  good  collection  of  pamtings  which  adorns  the 
hall  of  councQ,  as  the  apartment  is  called,  in  which  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens  was  signed.  The  large  buildings  of  the  former  abbey  of  St- 
Jean,  situated  in  the  highest  part  of  the  town,  are  now  occupied  as  a 
college.  The  grand  seminary,  erected  by  the  Lazarist  Congregation 
in  1739,  stands  in  the  suburbs  of  Noyon.  The  building  contains  a 
beautiful  chapel  and  a  theological  library  of  15,000  volumes.  Other 
noteworthy  objects  are  the  court-house,  the  citadel,  the  cavalry 
barracks,  the  botanical  gardens,  the  railway-station,  the  theatre,  the 
corn-market,  the  water-works,  the  commercial  library  (a  handsome 
doric  structure  situated  in  the  Rue  Royale,  and  containing  40,000 
volumes),  and  the  public  walk  called  La-Hautoye.  This  last  consists 
of  five  shady  alleys  divergmg  from  a  central  point,  and  has  ball  and 
racket  coiui»  in  the  triangles  between  the  alleys  ;  it  takes  its  name 
from  a  lady  who,  in  the  last  century,  gave  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
youth  of  the  town.  Near  it  is  the  ChampKle-Mai,  a  wide  area  for 
military  exercises. 

Amiens  is  the  centre  of  large  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures  which 
have  grown  greatly  in  importance  since  the  introduction  of  steam 
machinery.  Large  quantities  of  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  yam  are 
spun.  The  most  important  tissues  are  cotton-velvet,  merino,  and  a 
mixture  of  silk  and  wool  called  alepine,  of  which  about  86,000  pieces 
are  produced  annually.  The  manufacture  of  carpets  is  extending. 
Otiier  products  are  woollen  hosiery;  corduroys,  plush,  and  varioua 
other  cotton  stuffs ;  seige,  kerseymere,  soap,  oil,  &c  Thez«  are  several 
dye-houses  and  bleach-mills.  Amiens  has  a  considerable  commerce  in 
com,  colonial  produce,  &c.  It  is  famous  for  its  duck-pies,  which  are 
laigely  exported.   . 

The  city  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Samurohrwa,  chief  town  of 
the  Ambiani,  whose  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  the  city.  Juliua 
Caesar  spent  the  winter  of  rc.  54  with  three  of  his  legions  in 
Samarobriva.  The  town  was  greatly  embellished  by  the  Romans, 
who  held  it  till  the  middle  of  the  5th  century.  Chlodion,  chief  or 
king  of  the  Salian  Franks,  seized  the  town  in  444  and  made  it  for  a 
while  his  capital  The  see  of  Amiens  was  founded  about  a.d.  808 ;  its 
prelates  for  a  long  time  were  also  temporal  lords  of  Amiens  and  its 
dependencies.  From  the  bishops  the  lordship  passed  to  the  oounts  of 
Boyes  and  from  these  to  the  house  of  Vermandois,  a  member  of 
which,  Isabella  de  Vermandois,  brought  Amiens  as  a  dowry  to 
Philippe  of  Alsace.  Philippe  ceded  the  town  in  1185  to  Philippe 
Auguste,  who  united  it  to  the  domains  of  the  French  crown.  In 
1435  Charles  VIL  pledged  Amiens,  among  other  cities,  to  Philippe, 
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duke  of  Bourgogne,  for  a  sum  of  400,000  gold  crowxui.  Louis  XI. 
«edeemed  the  pledge  in  1463,  but  soon  after  ceded  Amiens  to  the 
Count  de  Charolais.  On  the  death  of  Charles  the  Rash,  Louis  again 
recovered  the  city  and  re-annexed  it  to  the  crown.  The  Spaniards 
made  themselves  masters  of  Amiens  by  stratagem  on  March  10, 1597 ; 
but  Henri  IV.  recovered  it  the  following  September,  after  a  lougsieg^, 
during  which  he  built  the  citadel  that  still  remains  on  the  right  bfmk 
of  the  Somme.  The  most  important  event  connected  with  the  modem 
history  of  the  town  is  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  for  a  treaty  of 
peace,  which  was  signed  here  by  &e  representatives  of  the  French 
Bepublic,  England,  Spain,  and  Holland,  in  1802. 

AMITERNUM.    [Abruzzo.] 

AMLIA.    [Aleutian  Islands.] 

AMLWCH,  Isle  of  Anglesey,  a  market-town  and  parliamentary 
borough,  in  the  parish  of  Amlwch  and  hundred  of  Twrcelyn,  is  seated 
on  the  north  coast  of  the  island,  in  Sd"*  25'  N.  lat,  4^  22'  W.  long., 
20  miles  N.E.  from  Holyhead,  and  268  miles  W.N.W.  from  London : 
the  population  of  the  parliamentary  borough  in  1851  was  8169. 
Jointly  with  Beaumaris,  Holyhead  and  Llangefni,  Amlwch  returns 
one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Amlwch  was  formerly  an  insignificant  fishing  village  consisting  of 
about  six  houses ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  the 
celebrated  copper-mines  in  the  Parys  Mountain  it  has  become  a 
flourishing  town.  Its  caf»acious  harbour,  cut  out  of  the  solid  slate 
rock  at  the  expense  of  the  mining  companies,  is  now  capable  of 
admitting  thirty  vessels  of  200  tons  burden  where  originally  there 
ynn  only  a  cleft  or  opening  too  small  to  receive  a  single  vesseL  This 
harbour  is  dry  at  low  water.  The  church,  a  spacious  edifice  capable 
of  accommodating  2000  persons,  was  erected  in  1800  at  the  cost  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  Amlwch  mines.  There  are  chapels  for 
Independents,  Baptists,  and  other  Dissenters.  In  the  National 
school,  built  in  1820,  about  350  children  are  instructed  There  is 
an  excellent  literary  and  scientific  institution,  with  a  library  and 
museum.  The  lecture  hall  was  erected  by  subscription,  to  which 
the  noblemen  and  gentry  connected  with  the  locality  liberally  con- 
tributed. 

The  copper-mines,  which  have  promoted  so  materially  the  prosperity 
of  Amlwch,  are  situated  in  the  Parys  Mountain,  nearly  two  miles 
from  the  town.  They  were  discovered  in  1768.  The  Parys  mine 
was  first  opened ;  and  the  2nd  of  March,  the  anniversary  of  the  day 
on  which  the  vein  of  ore  was  found,  has  ever  since  been  kept  as  a 
festival.  The  Mona  mine  was  soon  after  opened  and  worked.  Both 
mines  proved  exceedingly  profitable.  During  the  most  floiiriahing 
period  it  was  computed  that  from  60,000  to  80,000  tons  of  ore  were 
annually  extracted  from  them — a  product  probably  more  than  equal 
to  that  of  the  whole  of  the  Cornish  mines,  at  the  same  period. 
At  that  time  the  mines  gave  employment  to  1500  workmen. 
But  at  a  later  period  the  works  considerably  declined;  and  at  one 
time  it  appeared  probable  that  the  works  would  be  gradually 
discontinued.  Now,  however,  the  mines  "are  worked  extensively, 
though  they  are  not  in  a  very  flourishing  state.  About  1000 
persons  ore  employed  in  them,  including  100  who  work  in  the 
smelting  furnaces." 
.  It  is  certain  that  the  Parys  Mountain,  or  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, was  at  a  very  early  date  the  scene,  if  not  of  successful  enter- 
prise in  mining  and  smelting,  at  least  of  trial  and  experiment; 
probably  as  has  been  supposed  by  the  Romans,  and  before  that  it  may 
be  by  the  Phosnicians.  Long  before  the  present  mines  were  dis- 
covered, a  collection  of  waters  upon  the  summit  of  the  mountain  was 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Mine  Pool ;  and  a  hearth  for  smelting 
lead,  some  pieces  of  lead  and  charcoal,  and  a  plate  of  copper 
weighing  about  501b8.,  all  found  anterior  to  the  ojtening  of  the 
modem  mines,  seem  to  attest  that  the  minerals  in  the  vicinity  of 
Amlwch  attracted  the  notice  of  a  generation  remote  from  our  own. 
And  quite  recently  tiiere  have  been  fomid  several  hard  stones  so 
shaped  as  to  answer  tiie  purpose  of  hammers  for  breaking  the  ore ; 
as  well  as  distinct  traces  of  the  ore  having  been  fused  here  in  very 
early  times.     (CommnniccUion  from  Amlwck.) 

AMMO'NIUM.     [SiWAH.] 

AMOL,  an  open  Persian  town  in  the  province  of  Mazanderan, 
stands  on  the  Heraz,  about  12  miles  from  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  in  36*"  30'  N.  lat.,  62"  23'  E.  long.  There  is  a  bridge  of 
12  arches,  and  8  feet  in  width,  over  the  river,  the  stream  of  which 
is  full  and  rapid.  The  only  interesting  building  in  Amol  is  the  ruin 
of  a  mausoleum  erected  by  Shah  Abbas  over  the  remains  of  his 
maternal  ancestor,  Seyed  Quwam-u-deen,  otherwise  called  Meer 
Buzoorg,  king  of  Saree  and  Amol,  who  died  in  1878.  It  was  a 
structure  of  considerable  magnificence,  till  the  greater  part  of  it  was 
thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  early  in  the  present  century.  There 
were  formerly  other  extensive  ruins  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood, 
but  of  these  the  only  traces  now  existing  are  some  mounds  of  earth. 
Amol  is  divided  into  eight  muhulehs  or  districts,  and  in  the  winter, 
when  it  is  fullest,  may  contain  from  35,000  to  40,000  inhabitants. 
The  houses  are  between  4000  and  5000  in  number.  The  bazaars  are 
large  and  well  supplied ;  but  the  only  traffic  carried  on  is  with  the 
country  and  villages  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Amol  is  the  capital 
of  a  government  of  the  same  name,  which  yields  a  revenue  of  between 
7000^  and  80002.  sterling.    The  mountains  approach  dose  to  the  town 


on  the  south.  A  good  road  runs  north-eastward  through  a  level  well- 
cultivated  country  to  Balfrush,  and  is  continued  southward  from  Amol 
up  the  valley  of  the  Heraz,  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Peak  of 
Demarend  to  Teheran. 

AMOOD,  a  pei^gunnah  belonging  to  the  East  India  Company,  in  tiie 
province  of  Qujerat^  is  a  narrow  strip,  about  30  miles  long  by  8  miles 
wide,  lying  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  and 
partitioned  in  unequal  proportions  among  44  yiUagesL  Rather  more 
than  half  of  the  land  is  under  cultivation ;  a  large  portion  of  that 
which  is  considered  unproductive  consists  of  an  extensive  salt-flat^ 
which  lies  along  the  north-weBtem  boundary  of  the  peigunnah, 
adjoining  the  sea.  The  only  port^  Qundhar,  is  situated  in  this  quarter; 
its  trade  is  now  insignificant,  although  the  town  must  at  some  remote 
period  have  been  a  considerable  place,  as  appears  from,  the  extenBive 
ruins  aroimd  it  The  inhabitants  are  chiefiy  occupied  in  making 
salt  The  soil  of  Amood  is  in  general  fertile,  and  produces  good 
cropa  Cotton  Ib  produced  in  considerable  quantity.  Antelopes 
abound. 

Every  foot  of  land  in  this  and  the  other  peigunnahs  of  the  provincs 
belongs  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  villages  of  which  the  peigumiah 
is  composed.  The  strict  attention  paid  to  the  preservation  of  their 
boundaries  by  the  inhabitants  of  every  village  is  remarkable.  These 
boundaries  are  commonly  marked  by  strips  of  land  20  to  30  yards 
in  breadth,  which  are  1^  waste :  and  though  they  are  sometimes 
ploughed  up  by  common  consent,  the  line  remains  as  fuUy  recognised 
as  if  it  bore  the  most  visible  marks.  Every  peigunnah  has  its  own 
hereditary  officers  of  revenue  and  record,  and  every  village  has  its 
establishment  of  public  servants.    {ParUamaUary  Jleport,  1832.) 

AMOOKTA.    [Aleutiak  Islands.] 

AMOY,  an  island  and  city  on  the  eastern  coast  of  China,  opposite 
the  Island  of  Formosa  in  the  province  of  Fo-Kien.  The  city  is 
situated  in  24'  10'  N.  lat,  and  about  118*  K  long.  The  island  is 
described  by  Mr.  Fortune  as  very  hilly  and  barren,  mostly  presenting  to 
view  nothing  but  bare  rocks  euid  gravelly  sand,  without  a  vestige  of 
vegetation ;  but  here  and  there  in  ravines  and  vaUeys  are  comparatively 
fertile  spots  on  which  sweet  potatoes,  earth-nuts,  rioe,  and  oUier  staple 
productions  are  grown. 

Amoy,  according  to  Dr.  Macpherson  and  Sir  H.  (now  Lord)  Gough,  is 
a  principal  third-class  dty,  with  an  excellent  harbour,  and  from  its 
central  sitiuttion  well  adapted  for  commerca    It  is  a  great  emporium 
for  trade,  and  has  constant  conmiunication  with  Singt^re,  the  iBland 
of  Formosa,  the  ports  on  the  east  coast  of  China,  Manilla,  Bangkok, 
and  other  great  trading  ports.    Amoy  consists  of  an  outer  and  an 
inner  town,  separated  by  a  chain  of  rocks,  over  which  a  paved  road 
leads  through  a  pass  with  a  gateway  at  its  summit      The  outer  town 
is  skirted  by  the  outer  harbours,  while  the  inner  town,  or  city  proper, 
is  botmded  partly  by  a  wall  and  partly  by  the  inner  harbour  and  an 
aestuary,  which  deeply  indent  the  island.     Including  the  outer  town 
and  north-east  suburbs,  Amoy  is  said  to  be  8  or  10  miles  in  circum- 
ference.    The  citadel,  which  commands  the  suburbs  and  the  inner 
town,  is  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  is  surroimded  by  a  turreted  wall  from 
20  to  26  feet  in  height     The  entrance  into  the  inner  harbour,  which 
is  above  a  mile  in  length  and  strongly  fortified,  is  by  a  channel  600 
yards  across  between  the  island  of  Ko-lang-su  and  Amoy.     The 
harbour  is  excellent  and  commodious,  ships  loading  and  discharging 
their  cargoes  close  to  the  quays.     The  chief  manufactures  of  the  town 
are  porcelain,  grass-doths,  umbrellas,  paper,  &c. ;  these,  with  congo- 
tea  and  sugar-candy,  are  the  principal  exports.      The  imports  are 
composed  of  rice,  sugar,  camphor,  raw  cotton,  cotton-twist,  and  long- 
cloths  of  British  manufacture,  &c     These  products  are  conveyed  into 
the  interior  up  the  rivers  by   the    native    merchants.      The  legal 
import  trade  was  estimated  by  the  resident  British  consul  in  1847  at 
350,000^.,  and  the  opium  trade  at250,000i.;   the  accounts  for  1848 
showed  an  apparent  decrease  on  the  regular  trade ;   but  smuggling 
was  carried  on  extensively,  the  value  of  smuggled  goods  impoi'ted 
diu-ing  the  year  being  estimated  at  80,000^.     In   1849,   67  British 
ships  entered  the  harbour  with   freights  of  British  produce  from 
Canton,  Hong-Kong,  and  Singapore,  amounting  in  value  to  246,226i. ; 
the  value  of  the  goods  exported  in  these  vessels,  chiefly  to  Singapore 
and  Shanghai,  was  45,297/.      In  the  same  year  11  Spanish  vessels 
from    Manilla,    6   Dutch    from    Java,    3    American,    1    Danish,   2 
Prussian,  1  Portuguese,  and  2  Siamese  vessels  entered  the  harbour, 
and  traded  to  the  amount  of  93,283/.      These  items  refer  oiily  to  the 
foreign  trade,  exclusive  of  the  opium  traffic ;  the  native  trade,  which 
is  carried  on  in  large  junks,  some  of  800  tons  burden,  is  very  extensive; 
of  its  amount  we  know  nothing. 

Amoy  is  described  by  Mr.  Fortune  as  one  of  the  dirtiest  towns  ho  had 
ever  seen  in  China  or  elsewhere.  The  streets  are  very  narrow  and  teem 
with  inhabitants.  Charcoal  fires  cooking  all  sorts  of  messes  are  seen 
burning  in  all  dii'ections.  The  inner  town  or  city  is  regularly  fortified ; 
it  is  small,  and  contains  but  few  inhabitants  compart  with  the  rest 
of  the  town;  it  is  however  more  open  and  generally  cleaner.  IJ 
contains  several  large  public  buildings,  well-supplied  shops,  and  good 
private  houses.  The  suburbs  are  rather  pretty,  but  the  roa<ls  are 
mere  footpaths,  as  the  Chinese  never  drive  anything  like  carta  or 
carriages  here.  All  of  them  seem  to  be  pedestrians.  On  a  hill-side 
out  of  the  town  is  a  cemetery  covering  many  acres  of  ground,  and 
completely  filled  with  graves.    This  will  give  an  idea  of  the  population 
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of  the  place,  for  a  yery  groat  niimber  of  bodies  aro  carried  to  a 
distance  among  the  hillB  and  buried  there  in  the  ubuaI  Chinese 
fashion.     The  population  of  Amoy  ia  estimated  at  250,000. 

Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  this  city.  The  king  of  Tywan,  on 
taking  Amoy,  in  1675,  issued  a  proclamation  making  the  trade  of 
Amoy  Aree  for  throe  years.  Many  vessels  in  consequence  resorted  to 
the  port,  but  the  exemption  was  speedily  rovoked.  In  1681  the  tovm 
was  taken  by  the  Tartars,' and  Europeans  wero  allowed  to  trade  thero 
until  1784,  when  the  exactions  of  the  Mandarins  deterred  them  from 
continuing  so  unprofitable  an  interoourse.  The  ship  Amherst  -visited 
Amoy  in  1832 ;  but  the  obstacles  raised  by  the  authorities  prevented 
the  Chinese  from  trading.  In  the  late  war  with  China^  Amoy  was  the 
chief  military  dep6t  of  the  province  of  Fo-kien.  It  was  taken 
August  26, 1841,  by  the  English,  who  held  the  island  of  Ko*lang«u 
for  some  years  as  a  guarantee  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  of 
KoDkin.  By  this  treaty  a  British  consul  and  British  subjects  wero 
allowed  to  reside  at  Amoy,  and  the  trade  wsa  rogulated  by  a  sup- 
plementary treaty  in  1848.  Since  then  the  trade  has  been  opened 
to  all  nations. 

AMPHILA,  BAT  OF,  a  bay  extending  for  about  16  miles  along  the 
W.  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea,  in  14"*  30'  N.  la&,  41"  £.  long.  Thero  aro 
13  islands  in  the  bay,  the  laig^tt  of  which,  also  called  Amphila  and 
lying  near  its  south-eastern  extremity,  is  not  quite  a  mile  in  length.  Of 
these  islands  one  only  is  a  rock  of  calcareous  stone ;  the  othera  aro  all 
composed  of  corallines,  madrepores,  and  other  marine  alluvia,  strongly 
cemented  together,  and  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  soil.  None  of  them 
is  inhabited.  Amphila  is  probably  not  a  native  word,  but  a  oom*.ption 
of  the  Greek  'Am^Uov  Kifi^Vy  mentioned  by  Strabo  (Casaub.  771). 

(Salt's  Abyirinia.) 

AMPHILOCHIA.    [AcARNAinA.] 

AMPHI'POLIS,  an  ancient  Greek  city  of  Macedonia,  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Strymon,  just  below  its  egress  from  the  lake 
Kerkinitis  (now  Takino),  and  about  three  miles  from  the  sea.  This 
town  was  at  first  called  Ennea  Hodoi,  or  'Nine  Ways,'  from  the 
number  of  ways  that  met  in  it,  and  belonged  to  the  Edonians,  a 
Thracian  people.  The  first  attempt  at  colonisation  hero  was  made  by 
Aristagoraa  of  Miletus,  who  with  his  followers  were  cut  off  by  the 
Edonians,  b.c.  497.  The  Athenians  next  made  an  attempt  to  settle 
here  10,000  colonists,  ao.  465,  consisting  of  Athenian  citizens  and 
allies,  but  the  Thradans  destroyed  them  oJl  at  Drabescua.  They  sent 
out  another  colony,  however,  under  Agnon,  son  of  Nikias,  who  took 
Emiea  Hodoi  in  437  B.O.,  and  enlarged  and  fortified  the  town,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Amphipolis,  because  the  river  Strymon  flowed 
round  it  on  the  south,  west,  and  north.  A  long  wall  pierced  by  three 
gates,  and  extending  in  a  direction  from  80utii*soutn-west  to  north- 
north-east,  was  built  across  the  land  on  the  chord  of  the  horseshoe 
curve  formed  by  the  river,  and  thus  the  town  was  defended  on  every 
side.  To  the  south  of  the  city  the  Strymon  was  crossed  by  a  bridge, 
which  formed  the  principal  means  of  communication  between  Mace- 
dooia  and  Thrace,  and  was  connected  with  the  long  wall  by  a  palisade. 
At  a  short  distance  east  of  the  town  was  Mount  Pangseus,  which  had 
gold  mines,  and  was  joined  to  the  city  by  a  ridge ;  and  at  nearly  the 
same  distance  west  of  the  town,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
was  Mount  Kerdylion.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  thero  wero, 
and  are  still,  forests  of  fine  timber.  During  the  Peloponnesian  war 
^B.c.  424)  the  Lacedsdmonians,  under  their  general  Brasidas,  took 
Amphipolis.  Thucydides,  the  historian,  who  commanded  an  Athenian 
fleet  off  the  coast,  arrived  in  time  to  save  Eion,  the  port  of  the  city, 
which  stood  near  Uie  mouth  of  the  Strymon.  The  loss  of  AmphipoUs 
led  to  the  banishment  of  Thucydides  from  Athens.  Cleon,  being  sent 
by  the  Athenians  to  retake  it,  was  beaten  by  Brasidas  in  a  combat 
under  the  walls  of  the  town,  wherein  both  generals  lost  their  lives. 
By  the  treaty  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  made  in  b.c.  421,  Amphi- 
polis was  to  be  restored  to  Athens ;  but  its  citizens  refused  to  submit, 
and  continued  independent  of  their  former  masters.  It  afterwards 
formed  a  close  allianoe  with  Olynthus,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  defeat 
the  attempt  of  the  Athenians  to  reduce  it  imder  their  subjection  in 
B.C.  360.  Philip  of  Macedon  declared  Amphipolis  a  free  city  in  the 
following  year;  but  in  B.O.  358  he  took  it  by  assault,  and  annexed  it 
to  Macedonia,  to  which  it  belonged  till  the  conquest  of  that  country 
by  the  Romans,  b.o.  168.  The  Romans  made  it  a  free  city  and  the 
capital  of  the  first  of  the  four  districts  into  which  they  divided 
Macedonia.    In  the  middle  ages  it  was  called  Popolia. 

Amphipolis  has  long  been  in  ruins,  and  a  village  of  about  100 
houses,  called  Neokhorio,  in  Turkish  Jeni-Keui,  occupies  part  of  its 
former  site.  Cousin^iy  and  also  Leake  found  among  the  ancient 
remains  a  curious  Greek  inscription,  being  a  decree  of  banishment 
against  two  citizens  of  Amphipolis,  Philo  and  Stratocles.  Stratodes 
is  the  name  of  an  envoy  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  in  the  first  Olyn- 
thiac,  who  became  obnoxious  to  Philip  for  his  attachment  to  Athens. 
The  Via  Egnatia  ran  through  Amphipolis. 

(Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Oeogrdphy.) 

AMPTHILL,  Bedfordshiro,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
liaw  Union  in  the  parish  of  Ampthill  and  hundred  of  Redbomstoke, 
is  situated  in  52"  2'  N.  lai,  0"  29'  W.  long,  distant  8  miles  S.  from 
Bedford,  45  miles  N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  57  miles  by  the 
Bedford  branch  of  the  North-Westem  railway:  the  poptilation  of 
the  parish  in  1851  was  1961.    The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  aroh- 


deaconry  of  Bedford  and  diocese  of  Ely.  Ampthill  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  19  parishes,  with  an  area  of  42,592  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1851  of  16,542. 

The  town  is  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  There  aro  a  laxge  brewery 
and  chemical  works ;  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  lace- 
making  and  straw-plaiting.  The  principal  building  is  the  parish  church, 
a  handsome  structure  in  the  Early  English  style.  The  interior  of  botb 
church  and  chancel  was  restored  in  1846,  at  a  cost  of  about  10002. 
Thero  aro  places  of  worship  for  Wealeyan  Methodists  and  Quakere ; 
National  and  British  schools,  and  a  savings  bank.  An  endowment 
provides  for  the  maintenance  of  twelve  cottages  chiefly  inhabited  by 
poor  widows,  who  receive  S«.  7d,  each  a  week ;  and  for  allowing  several 
out-pensioners  about  Is.  6d.  each  weekly.  About  a  mile  from  Ampthill 
is  an  almshouse  for  a  reader,  eight  poor  men,  and  four  poor  women,  of 
which  the  vice-chanoellor  of  Oxforol  is  ex-officio  principal.  Neai*  the 
town  is  Ampthill  House,  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the 
residence  of  Baron  Parke.  Ampthill  Castle,  which  stood  in  the  park 
of  Ampthill  House,  was  the  residence  of  Catherine  of  Aragon,  queen 
of  HemyVIU.,  while  the  business  of  her  divorce  was  pending.  The 
site  of  the  castle  is  marked  by  a  cross  erocted  in  1773  by  the  Earl  of 
Uppo*  Ossory,  who  then  possessed  the  domain.  With  Ampthill  Park 
is  united  Houghton  Park,  now  called  'The  Little  Park,'  in  which  aro 
the  romains  of  Houghton  House,  built  by  the  Countess  of  Pembroke, 
sister  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town; 
divisional  or  petty  sessions  aro  held  eveiy  alternate  Thursday;  the 
weekly  market  is  on  Thursday ;  there  are  fairs  for  sheep  and  cattle  on 
May  4th  and  November  30th,  and  a  statute  fair  on  September  29th. 

(CommtuMcationfrom  Ampthill.) 

AMPURIAa    [CATALUiU.] 

AMRITSIR,  a  very  ancient  town,  formerly  called  Chak,  the  holy 
capital  of  the  Seika  or  Sikhs,  in  ZV  33'  N.  Ut,  74**  48'  E.  long.,  is 
distant  44  miles  £.  by  N.  from  Lahore,  and  1312  miles  N.W.  from 
Calcutta.  Amritsir  is  without  any  external  walls ;  its  houses  are  lofty 
and  built  or*orick,  but  the  apartments  are  small ;  and  the  streets  aro 
narrow. 

Amritsir  has  a  considerable  trade  in  the  shawls  and  saffron  of 
Cashmere,  and  is  a  place  of  great  opulence,  owing  to  the  resort  of 
merchants  and  to  its  being  the  residence  of  some  bankers  of  extensive 
dealings.  Its  native  manufactures  aro  confined  to  coarse  cloths  and 
inferior  silk  goods.  Runjeet  Singh  made  a  canal  from  Amritsir  to  the 
river  Ravee — the  Hydraotes  of  Aman.  The  sacred  pool  or  tank,  formed 
by  Gooroo  Ramdas  in  the  16th  century,  has  a  temple  in  its  centre,  which 
is  viewed  with  a  high  degree  of  veneration  by  the  inhabitants. 

In  a  paper  communicated  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  by  Professor  H.  H. 
Wilson,  in  January  1850,  it  is  stated  that  Amritsir  is  now  the  most 
commercial  and  flourishing  town  in  northern  India ;  that  the  sacred 
tank,  by  drawing  multitudes  of  pilgrims,  is  a  source  of  great  traflic 
and  commerce;  that  thero  aro  now  650  wells,  19,000  houses,  and 
115,000  inhabitants  in  the  town;  and  that  the  shops  and  trading 
streets  are  of  a  very  superior  kind.  Amritsir  was  taken  by  the  British 
under  Colonel  M'^ery  in  1848,  and  has  since  shared  the  fate  of  the 
Lahoro  provinces. 

AMSCHITKA.    fALBuriAK  Islands.] 

AMSTERDAM,  formerly  called  Amsteldam  and  Amstelredamme, 
'  the  dam,  dike,  or  embankment  on  the  Amstal,'  is  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Holland,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  stands 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Y,  an  arm  of  the  Zuider-Zee,  in  52**  22'  N. 
lat,  4''  53'  £.  long.,  32  miles  N.E.  from  the  Hague,  and  107  miles  N. 
from  Brussels.  The  city  is  of  the  form  of  a  croscent,  the  cur\'ed  side 
of  which  is  towards  the  land,  while  the  extremities  and  the  other  side 
rest  on  the  Y.  On  the  land  side  Amsterdam  is  surrounded  by  ram- 
parts, which  aro  planted  with  trees  and  form  an  agreeable  promenade, 
and  on  the  26  bastions  of  which  stand  as  many  windmills.  The 
ramparts  are  begirt  by  a  semicircular  canal  80  feet  wide ;  and  parallel 
to  this,  within  the  city,  thero  aro  three  great  canals  about  two  miles  in 
length.  These  canals  aro  lined  with  handsome  houses.  The  smaller 
ciuuds  which  intersect  the  town  in  various  directions  aro  said  to  divide 
it  into  95  islands,  and  to  be  traversed  by  290  stone  or  wooden  bridges. 
The  Amstel  divides  the  town  into  the  eastern  or  old  part,  and  the 
western  or  new  part ;  it  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  610  feet  in  length,  65 
feet  wide,  and  containing  35  arohes,  through  the  11  central  ones  of 
which  large  ships  can  pass.  Near  the  bridge  is  the  great  sluice 
(Amstelsluis)  by  which  the  waters  of  the  river  can  be  dammed  out  or 
allowed  to  flow  through  the  city.  The  river  enters  the  town  from  the 
south-aouth-east,  cutting  the  outer  canal  and  the  three  canals  beforo 
mentioned  at  right  angles :  having  crossed  these  it  flows  westward  to 
the  end  of  Kalver  Straat,  and  then  turning  northward  it  runs  past  the 
palace,  between  which  and  the  Y  its  outlet  is  called  the  Dam  Rack. 

Fronting  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  extending  north-east  and 
north-west,  lie  the  docks,  which  aro  formed  by  great  dykes  constructed 
in  the  Y,  and  are  entered  and  secured  by  sluices.  In  the  north-eastern 
quarter  is  the  Nieuw  Oostelijk  Dok,  the  National  Dockyard,  and  the 
island  of  Kattenbui^,  in  which  aro  the  quays  and  warehouses  of  the  East 
and  West  India  Companies,  the  Anenal,  and  the  Admiralty  buildings. 
South  of  this  quarter  is  the  Plantaadje,  or  Plantation,  which  is  one  of 
the  principal  promenades  of  the  citizens ;  it  is  of  considerable  extent, 
and  has  canals  all  round  it  West  of  the  Dam  Rack  lies  the  Haring 
P:\ckerye,  or  Herring  Packery  Tower,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
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all  the  businesa  connected  with  the  export  of  herrings  used  to  be 
transacted.  Farther  west  is  the  Nieuw  Westelijk  Dok :  in  this 
quarter  also  stands  the  Haarl-Poort,  or  Haerlem  Gate,  one  of  the  chief 
ornaments  of  the  city. 

The  site  of  Amsterdam  was  originally  a  salt-marsh ;  and,  in  order 
to  make  a  foundation  for  houses,  it  is  necessary  to  drive  large  piles  or 
masts  of  wood  through  layers  of  peat  and  soft  clay,  which  lie  upon  a 
firm  subsoil  40  or  50  feet  below  the  surface ;  so  that  the  whole  city, 
with  its  houses,  canals,  and  sluices,  is  supported  on  a  substructure  of' 
timber.  Under  the  palace  alone  there  are  said  to  be  18,695  piles.  The 
streets  are  generally  built  in  straight  lines  along  the  banks  of  the 
canals ;  they  are  well  paved  and  lighted.  Among  the  finest  are  those 
built  along  the  three  canals  mentioned  above ;  they  are,  taking  them 
in  order  &om  the  ramparts,  Prinzen  Qraght,  Keysex^s  Graght,  and 
Heeren  Graght.  The  streets  in  the  central  parts  of  the  town  are 
narrow  and  without  foot-pavements.  The  private  houses  are  nearly 
all  of  brick,  painted  and  ornamented  with  different  colours.  Several 
of  the  streets  are  lined  with  rows  of  elms,  limes,  and  walnut-treea 
The  Kalver  Straat  and  Nieuwe  Dyk  contain  the  best  shops,  the  rich 
contents  of  which  give  a  splendid  appearance  to  these  streets.  The 
squares  and  market-places  are  numerous,  but  none  of  them  are  very 
laxge  or  magnificent.  A  large  number  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  live 
in  cellars  or  in  boats  upon  the  canals. 

Among  the  principal  public  buildings  may  be  mentioned — the 
PflJace,  formerly  the  Stadhuis,  a  vast  and  imposing  edifice,  adorned 
with  pictures  and  marble  statues ;  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  Louis 
Bonaparte  when  King  of  Holland,  and  has  been  retained  as  a  palace 
by  the  present  royal  family  :  the  Beurs,  or  Exchange,  which  stands  on 
five  arches  over  the  Amstel ;  the  Oude  Kerk,  or  Old  Church,  which  is 
of  great  antiquity  and  remarkable  for  its  painted  windows  and  tombs ; 
the  Nieuwe  Kerk,  or  New  Church,  a  splendid  structure  erected  in 
1645  ;  its  carved  pulpit  and  the  ornamental  brass-work  of  its  choir  are 
imiversally  admired;  this  church  also  contains  several  monuments, 
among  others  one  to  De  Ruyter ;  the  Stadhuis,  formerly  the  Admiralty, 
a  modem  building,  containing  several  fine  paintings ;  the  Admiralty 
buildings ;  the  Arsenal  before  mentioned ;  and  the  Barracks,  a 
memorial  of  French  occupation. 

The  literary  and  scientific  establishments  of  Amsterdam  are  very 
numerous.  A^ong  these  are  the  Athenseum,  the  Royal  Academy,  the 
Naval  School,  the  Institute,  and  the  society  called  '  Felix  Meritis,' 
from  the  first  words  of  an  inscription  on  the  building  in  which  its 
meetings  are  held.  In  these  institutions  courses  of  lectures  are 
regularly  delivered  on  all  branches  of  science,  literature,  and  art ; 
and  attached  to  most  of  them  are  libraries,  museums,  collections  of 
paintings,  and  antiquities.  There  is  also  an  Observatory,  a  Cabinet 
of  Natural  History,  and  a  Botanic  Garden.  The  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  the  Public  Weal  was  established  in  1784,  and  has 
branches  in  all  the  towns  of  Holland:  its  principal  object  is  the 
education  and  improvement  of  the  poor.  The  Museum,  or  Picture 
Gallery,  is  a  truly  national  collection,  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
masterpieces  of  the  Dutch  school. 

The  population  of  Amsterdam  is  212,000,  of  whom  about  23,000 
are  Jews.  There  are  47  places  of  public  worship  in  the  town — 
13  churches  of  the  Reformed  Religion ;  1  Presbyterian ;  1  Church 
of  England ;  1  Remonstrant ;  3  Lutheran ;  2  Anabaptist ;  1  of  the 
United  Brethren;  1  Armenian;  1  Greek;  5  Jansexust;  16  Roman 
Catholic  chapek ;  and  2  synagogues.  The  number  of  charitable  insti- 
tutions is  23,  which  includes  hospitals  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  the 
insane,  orphans  and  widows,  foundlings,  &a  There  are  three  theatres 
— one  Dutch,  one  German,  one  French.  Among  the  prisons  may  be 
mentioned  the  Rasphiiis  for  male  offenders,  and  ihe  Spinhuis  for 
females ;  these  were  so  called  from  the  occupation  of  their  inmates  in 
former  times,  namely,  sawing  wood,  and  spinning. 

The  want  of  spring-water  is  a  great  drawback  on  the  advantages 
possessed  by  Amsterdam.  Every  drop  of  rain  that  falls  is  carefiilly 
treasured  up  in  tanks,  and  wat^r  is  brought  from  Utrecht  and  the 
Vecht  and  sold  in  the  streets.  Another  inconvenience  is  the  generally 
impure  state  of  the  water  in  the  canals,  the  effluvia  from  which  in 
summer  is  very  prejudicial  to  health.  To  remedy  this  in  some  degree, 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Amstel  are  shut  off  by  closing  the  great  sluices 
at  high-water,  and  the  tide-waters  are  allowed  to  flow  off  until  they 
have  fallen  below  the  level  of  the  river,  which  is  then  again  admitted 
in  its  turn.  The  principal  fuel  used  is  turf,  which  is  abundant  all 
over  Holluid ;  but  English  coal  is  also  largely  imported. 

The  harbour  of  Amsterdam  is  spacious,  and  the  water  deep ;  it  has 
recently  been  much  improved  by  the  construction  of  the  OosteUjk  and 
Westel^k  dodks,  which  are  capable  of  containing  1000  laige  vessels, 
and  are  closed  by  large  sluice-gates.  Owing  to  a  bank  (the  Pampus) 
at  the  point  where  the  T  joins  the  Zuider-Zee,  large  vessels  going  and 
coming  by  that  sea  are  obliged  to  load  and  unload  a  part  of  their  cai^oes 
in  the  roads.  The  navigation  of  the  Zuider-Zee  also  is  very  difficult 
and  intricate  by  reason  of  its  numerous  shallows.  To  improve  the 
access  to  the  port  the  Helder  Canal  [Holland],  capable  of  admitting 
the  largest  class  of  merchantmen,  was  cut  from  the  north  side  of  the 
port  of  Amsterdam  to  Newdiep,  opposite  to  the  Texel,  a  distance  of 
50  miles.  By  this  canal  the  Pampus  is  avoided,  as  well  as  the  difficult 
navigation  of  the  Zuider-Zee,  where  ships  were  frequently  detained 
for  three  weeks ;  and  vessels  can  get  to  and  from  Newdiep  without  any 


risk  in  18  hours.  Steam-boats  ply  from  Amsterdam  to  Campen  on 
the  Yssel,  from  whence  other  steam-boats  ply  to  the  towns  on  tiie 
Yssel  and  the  Rhine. 

Amsterdam  has  manufactures  of  wool,  cotton,  linen,  and  silk ;  its 
diamond-cutting  and  jewellery  retain  a  good  repute ;  but  its  sugar 
refineries,  soap^es,  distilleries,  tanneries,  oil-works,  tobacco-factories, 
and  ship-building  are  the  most  valuable  branches  of  industry.  The 
various  handicrafts  and  ordinary  trades  common  to  all  large  towns 
are  also  carried  on  in  Amsterdam.  It  has  also  some  glass-works  and 
iron-works.  This  city,  however,  is  fiir  more  important  for  its  com- 
merce than  for  its  manufactures.  The  imports  principally  consist  of 
sugar,  coffee,  spices,  tobacco,  cotton,  tea,  dye-stuffii,  wine  and  spirits, 
wool,  com,  seeds,  hemp,  flax,  pitch,  metals,  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs, 
hardware,  rock-salt,  coal,  tin-plates,  hides,  &c.  The  exports  are 
cheese,  butter,  seeds,  rape  and  linseed  oils,  linen,  French  and  Rhenish 
wines,  brandy,  spices,  coffee  and  sugar  from  Java,  tea,  tobacco,  indigo, 
cochineal,  ootton,  and  other  eastern  and  colonial  products.  About 
260  lai^e  ships  belong  to  Amsterdam,  which  are  employed  in  the  East 
and  West  India  trade  :  a  few  vessels  are  engaged  in  the  herring  and 
whale  fisheries.  Steamers  ply  regularly  to  Hamburg.  The  trade  of 
Amsterdam  through  Rhenuh  ports  ia  very  important :  in  1847  the 
merchandise  exported  in  that  direction  amounted  to  2,056,132  cwts. 
In  1849,  1926  sea-going  vessels  entered  the  port  of  Amsterdam;  and 
in  1851  the  total  arrivals  of  sea-going  veasels  numbered  1877;  of 
these,  104  were  from  Bremen,  101  from  Danzig,  88  from  Drammen, 
92  from  Hamburg,  106  from  Java,  37  from  Surinam,  26  from  Bor- 
deaux, 32  from  Archangel,  59  from  Petersburg,  30  from  Havannah, 
75  from  Riga,  and  817  fbom  English  ports. 

Amsterdam,  though  no  longer  the  centre  of  the  exchanges,  funds, 
and  bill  transactions  of  the  world,  still  retains  a  considerable  share  in 
those  operations  and  in  insurances.  The  celebrated  bank  which  was 
established  in  1609,  ceased  in  1796 ;  and  the  Bank  of  the  Netherlands 
was  established  on  the  model  of  the  Bank  of  England  by  the  late 
king  of  Holland  in  1814.  There  are  two  railroads  leaiding  from 
Amsterdam,  one  to  Haarlem,  Lieyden,  the  Hague,  and  Rotterdam ; 
the  other  to  Utrecht  and  Amheim,  which  is  to  be  extended  to  the 
Prussian  frontier.  By  a  recent  convention  with  Belgium  these  lines 
are  about  to  be  connected  with  Antwerp. 

The  origin  of  Amsterdam  ia  traced  to  a  small  fishing-place, 
established  on  the  Amstel,  probably  during  the  12th  century ;  but 
the  date  has  not  been  ascertained  by  Dutch  antiquaries ;  the  name 
Amsteldam  first  occurs  in  a  letter  of  Count  Floris,  a.d.  1275,  in  which 
he  exempts  the  town  from  certain  tolls  or  taxes.  In  1482  it  was 
walled  ;  and  from  1578,  when  the  states  of  Zeeland  and  Holland  united 
with  Brabant,  Flanders,  &c.  in  the  pacification  of  Qhent,  it  began  to 
acquire  that  commercial  superiority  which  Antwerp  had  hiUierto 
possessed.  When  the  Scheldt  was  closed  in  1648,  the  commerce  of 
Amsterdam  increased  still  more  at  the  expense  of  Antwerp.  Rotter- 
dam is  said  now  to  surpass  it  as  a  commercial  city  and  in  the  value 
of  imports  and  exports.  The  town  seems  to  have  altered  little  for 
more  than  a  century ;  indeed  it  is  said  that  guide-books  of  Amsterdam, 
a  century  old,  are  still  sufficiently  correct. 

(Macgregoi's  StatiUici;  M'Culloch's  JHetumary;  Murray's /7an(2- 
hook  for  North  Qefmany.) 

AMSTERDAM  ISLAND,  a  smaU  island  in  the  Indian  Ocesoi, 
discovered  in  1696  by  Van  Ylaming,  a  Dutch  navigator,  is  situated  in 
37'  62'  S.  lat,  77**  36'  E.  long.  It  lies  about  midway  between  Mada- 
gascar and  Australia,  and  is  about  2100  miles  west  of  Cape  Leeuweu 
in  West  Australia.  Amsterdam  Island  has  been  confounded  in  most 
maps  with  the  Island  of  St  Paul,  which  lies  on  nearly  the  same 
meridian,  but  about  60  miles  farther  south.  Amsterdam  Island  Ib 
about  4  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  2  miles  from  east  to  west; 
but  so  much  of  its  area  is  occupied  by  a  basin  or  harbour  that  its 
surface  does  not  contain  more  tiian  between  7  and  8  square  miles  of 
land.  The  basin  here  mentioned  was  formerly  a  large  volcano,  into 
the  eastern  side  of  which  the  sea  has  forced  a  passage  by  the  action 
of  its  waves,  which  roll  with  an  uninterrupted  current  from  the  east 
The  width  of  the  breach  thus  made  is  1000  feet,  but  the  part  of  the 
opening  through  which  the  tide  flows  is  only  one-fifth  of  that  width. 
The  original  form  of  the  crater  was  that  of  an  ellipse,  its  largest 
diameter  being  8000  feet,  and  its  smallest  2550  feet ;  it  had  thuB  a 
circumference  of  nearly  a  mile  and  three-quarters,  and  as  its  sides  ri^ 
to  the  height  of  700  feet,  at  an  angle  of  65°  with  the  horizon,  the  brim 
of  the  basin  has  a  circuit  of  rather  more  than  2  miles.  The  depth  of 
water  in  the  centre  of  the  basin  is  174  feet.  The  coast  in  every  other 
part  is  inaccessible,  and  exhibits  everywhere  successive  streams  of  lava. 
To  the  north  of  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  a  short  distance 
from  it,  is  an  insulated  rock,  of  a  pyramidal  form,  which  rises  out  o( 
the  sea  to  the  height  of  between  200  and  300  feet  This  rock  is 
composed  of  forty  or  fifty  horizontal  layers  of  lava,  piled  reguUr^y 
one  upon  the  other.  The  face  of  these  layers  is  cracked  and  divided 
by  perpendicular  fissures,  many  of  which  are  filled  with  veins  of 
obsidian  or  volcanic  glass,  and  the  same  appearance  ia  visible  several 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  sea.  In  other  of  the  fissures  are  some 
curious  specimens  of  zeolite.  Signs  of  fusion  are  evident  on  every 
part  of  the  surface  of  this  rock,  which  seen  fpom  a  short  distance  has 
the  appearance  of  scori®  from  an  iron  furnace.  Obsidian  and  pumice- 
stone  abound  on  all  the  coast. 
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The  alanting  sideB  of  the  crater  contain  many  thermal  springBy  some 
of  which  run  freely  while  others  ooze  out  in  ihe  form  of  mud.  The 
temperature  of  these  springs  is  various,  some  being  196**  of  Fahrenheit^ 
and  others  at  the  boiluig  heat.  Swamps  and  stagnant  pools  of  water, 
varying  in  their  heat  from  80**  to  ISO"*,  are  found  on  every  part  of  the 
island.  Most  of  the  springs  are  brackish ;  one  of  them,  the  tempera* 
ture  of  which  is  112°,  is  strongly  chalvbeate. 

The  soil  is  altogether  volcanic;  it  is  spongy  and  porous,  and 
trembles  under  the  feet  If  the  ear  be  appliwl  to  the  surmce,  a  sound 
like  that  of  bubbling  water  may  be  heard. 

The  sea  on  the  coast  abounds  with  fish.  Among  these  are  some 
red-coloured  perch,  from  6  to  12  inches  in  length;  another  species  of 
perch,  firom  8  to  4  feet  long ;  rock-cod,  and  bream.  The  quantity  of 
cray-fish  seen  crawling  on  the  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  crater  at  low 
water,  is  almost  incredible. 

No  frutesoent  plant  is  found  on  the  island.  The  list  of  its  vegetables 
IB  confined  to  mosses  and  a  few  kinds  of  gnunes.  Not  a  single  quad- 
ruped of  any  kind  inhabits  the  island,  which  is  likewise  free  firom  all 
iTisects,  with  the  exception  of  the  common  fly.  Land  birds  are  never 
seen  here,  but  the  number  of  aquatic  birds  which  resort  hither  to 
lay  their  eggs  is  astonishing.  Among  these  are  the  white  and  the 
brown  albatross;  crested  penguin;  black,  gray,  blue,  and  stormy 
petrel ;  puffin ;  silver  bird,  or  searswallow ;  and  a  small  brown  duck, 
not  larger  than  a  thrush. 

The  shore  of  Amsterdam  Island  is  resorted  to  by  great  numbers  of 
seals,  for  which  reason  it  is  visited  by  the  Americans,  who  cany  the 
skins  which  they  there  procure  to  China. 

A  paper  in  the  twentieth  volume  of  the  'Philosophical  Transactions,' 
which  gives  an  account  of  the  discovezy  of  this  island  by  Van  Ylaming, 
states  that  the  sea  was  then  so  crowded  by  seals  and  sea-lions,  "that 
it  was  necessary  to  kill  them  in  order  to  ^ect  a  passage  for  the  ship 
to  the  shore."  These  animals,  although  still  abundant  are  certainly 
not  now  in  sufficient  numbers  to  obstruct  the  passage.  Another 
marvellous  statement  in  the  same  paper  was  to  the  effect  that  fish 
might  be  caught  in  the  sea  with  one  hand,  and  cooked  with  the  other 
in  the  natural  boiling  springs;  and  this  assertion  has  been  almost 
literally  corroborated  by  Mr.  Barrow,  who  in  1793  dropped  some  perch 
"living,  off  the  hooks  into  a  boiling  spring,  and  found  them  cooked  to 
perfection  in  fifteen  minutes."    [See  Supflbmjent.] 

AMSTERDAM,  NEW.    [Berbige.] 

AMU.    rOxu8.J 

AMUCU,  a  lake,  situated  on  the  boundary-line  between  British 
Ouyana  and  the  empire  of  Brazil,  m  S*"  30^  N.  lat.,  68"  55'  W.  long. 
In  the  dry  season  it  is  hardly  more  than  3  miles  long,  and  almost 
covered  with  rushes,  showing  only  at  intervals  sheets  of  water. 
A  small  river  called  Pirarara  passes  through  it,  and  falls  into  the 
Maou,  about  10  miles  above  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the 
Tocoto,  an  affluent  of  the  Rio  Bninco,  which  latter  river  falls  into  the 
Rio  Negro,  one  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Amazonas.  In  the 
rainy  season  the  low  and  level  country  suirounding  the  lake  is  covered 
with  water,  and  the  lake  then  extends  to  the  mountains,  a  distance  of 
many  miles.  It  even  overflows  the  oountiy  which  in  the  dry  season 
lies  between  it  and  the  Rupunoony,  an  affluent  of  the  Essequibo,  and 
constitutes  at  that  season  a  natural  water-communication  between  tiie 
last-mentioned  river  and  the  Amazonas.  This  lake  is  remarkable 
since  in  the  fabulous  accounts  of  the  El  Dorado  (or  gold  countiy)  its 
banks  were  stated  to  consist  of  auriferous  earth,  and  near  it  the 
iznperial  and  golden  city  of  Mansa  was  said  to  be  built. 

(Schomburgk,  in  London  Geogr.  Journal,  voL  vi) 

AMUR,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Asia,  rises  near  50**  N.  latw, 
110°  E.  long.,  and  its  mouth  is  opposite  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Isknd  of  Taraikai,  formerly  called  Saghalien,  in  58''  N.  lat,  143** 
EL  long.  It  carries  off  nearly  all  the  waters  of  the  slopes  and 
mountains  in  which  the  great  desert  of  Qobi  or  Shamo  terminates 
towards  the  east  The  basin  of  this  great  river  lies  partly  in  the 
Russian  but  chiefly  in  the  Chinese  empire.  It  is  very  imperfectly 
known. 

The  source  of  the  Amur  is  the  river  Onon,  which  rises  in  that  range 
of  the  Baikalean  Mountains  which  is  called  Kentei.  [Altal]  Tlus 
river,  which  drains  a  country  now  neai'ly  uninhabited,  is  famous  in 
Mongol  history ;  the  great  hero,  Qengis  Khan,  was  bom  and  distin- 
guished himseir  in  his  youth  on  its  banks.  The  Onon  first  runs  from 
west  to  east  for  about  160  miles,  and  afterwards  to  the  north-east  for 
about  820  miles,  till  it  joins  the  Ingoda.  The  Ingoda  rises  on  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  Tshokondo,  the  highest  summit  of  the  range 
which  separates  the  tributaries  of  the  Amur  firom  those  of  the  Lake 
of  Baikal,  or  of  the  Yablonoi  Erebet ;  and  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Onon  till  it  joins  the  latter,  after  a  course  of  about  160  miles.  After 
this  junction  the  river  is  called  Shilka  by  the  Russians,  and  Saghalien- 
XJIa  by  the  Mandshoo,  and  continues  under  this  name  its  north-eastern 
course  for  about  260  miles,  when  it  meets  the  Ai^gun  or  Ergun^,  a 
large  river,  which  in  its  upper  course  is  called  Kherlon  and  Lu-Riu, 
and  has  its  sources  also  in  the  Eentei,  near  110**  E.  long.,  but  about 
three  degrees  farther  to  the  south,  in  iV  N.  lat 

The  Kherlon  runs,  according  to  the  Chinese  '  Geography,'  in  the 
first  part  of  its  course,  to  the  north  for  about  70  miles,  then  for  about 
35  iniles  to  the  south-east,  and  afterwards  to  the  north-east  for  320 
miles.    It  then  changes  the  direction  of  its  course  to  the  east,  making 
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its  way  through  two  ranges  of  high  mountains,  and  after  having  run 
in  this  direction  for  about  100  miles,  it  falls  into  the  large  Lake  of 
Kulun  or  Dalai  Nor  (117'*  E.  long.),  which  is  210  miles  in  circum- 
ference. From  this  lake  the  river  issuing  under  the  name  of  Argun 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  Chinese  and  Russian  empires,  and 
after  a  north-north-eastern  and  northern  course  of  about  400  miles, 
joins  the  Shilka,  in  53*'  23'  N.  lat 

After  this  jimotion  the  river  is  called  Amur  by  the  Russians,  who 
adopted  this  name  firom  the  Qhileaki,  a  tribe  of  the  Tunguses,  living 
near  its  mouth,  in  whose  language  Amur  or  Tamur  signifies  the 
'  Great  River,'  or  the  '  Great  Water.'  The  Mandshoo  preserve  the 
name  of  Saghalien-Ula  (River  of  Black  Water). 

The  Amur  does  not  long  continue  its  north-eastern  course.  An 
extensive  mountain  range,  the  Khing-ghan  Oola  or  Yalo,  stretching  fi*om 
south  to  north,  obliges  the  river  to  take  the  same  direction.  But  it  soon 
forces  its  way  through  the  mountains,  forming  for  perhaps  100  miles 
a  succession  of  rapidia,  till  it  enters  the  plain  situated  to  the  east  of 
the  mountain-range.  During  its  passage  through  the  mountains,  the 
Amur  changes  the  direction  of  its  course  from  north  to  east,  declines 
afterwards  to  the  south-east  and  south,  and  continues  in  this  direction 
till  from  the  54th  parallel  it  has  descended  to  the  48tlL  It  then 
resumes  its  eastern  course,  and  at  its  most  southern  point  (47i°  N. 
lat)  its  vraters  are  increased  by  those  of  the  Sungari  or  Songari-Ula, 
which  by  the  Chinese  is  considered  as  the  principal  river. 

The  Songari-Ula  rises  nearly  in  42'  N.  lat  in  a  mountain  called 
Tshang-pe  Shan  (White  Mountain)  on  account  of  the  snow  with 
which  its  sunmiit  is  always  covered,  and  separates  the  basin  of  the 
Amur  fit>m  the  peninsula  of  Corea  and  the  basiil  of  the  Hoang-Hai, 
or  Yellow  Sea.  Its  general  course  is  north-north-west  till  it  joins 
the  Naun  or  Nonni-Ula,  a  large  river  which  descends  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Khin^-ghan  Oolu  Mountains,  from  52**  to  46**  N. 
lat  in  a  general  direction  firom  north-west  to  south-east.  After 
this  junction  the  Songari-Ula  runs  east-north-east  till  it  joins  the 
Amur. 

At  a  considerable  distance  from  the  junction  with  the  Songari-Ula, 
the  Amur  again  changes  its  course,  running  henceforth  to  the  north- 
north-east  down  to  its  embouchure,  and  traversing  the  coimtry 
between  47**  and  58**  N.  lat  In  this  part  of  its  oourse  it  receives 
another  considerable  river,  the  Usuri-Ula,  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  high  iQpuntain-range ; 
but  this  tributary  of  the  Amur  is  entirely  unknown. 

The  whole  course  of  the  Amur  amounts  to  above  2000  miles ;  in  a 
straight  line  however  the  sources  and  mouth  are  only  about  1330 
miles  distant  fi^m  one  another. 

As  far  as  this  river  is  known  it  abounds  in  fish ;  but  though  they 
are  of  the  same  species  as  those  of  the  rivers  in  Europe^  they  are,  as 
Pallas  observes,  distinguished  by  some  peculiarities. 

The  country  drained  by  this  river  and  its  branches  is  divided  by  the 
Khing-ghan  Oola  Mountains  into  two  parts,  quite  different  in  their* 
character.  This  mountain-range  is  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  great 
desert  of  Gobi  or  Shamo,  and  the  country  to  the  west  of  it,  about 
the  Onon  and  Ai^gun,  preserves  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
desert  It  is  so  considerably  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  that 
the  Shilka  and  the  Ai^gun,  both  of  which  are  slow  rivers,  are  com- 
monly covered  with  ice  from  five  to  six  months  in  the  year,  though 
they  flow  under  the  parallels  of  London  and  Paris.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  soil  is  sandy  and  sterile,  and  unfit  for  agricultural 
purposee^  and  of  the  remainder  a  small  portion  only  is  actually 
cultivated.  In  the  part  of  this  region  which  belongs  to  the  Russian 
empire,  and  which  may  amount  to  nearly  one-third,  agriculture  was 
much  more  attended  to  before  the  Cossacks  conquered  it  On  their 
arrival  here,  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  they  found  very  large 
tracts  cultivated  with  care,  but  the  cruelties  and  vexations  exercised 
by  them  obliged  a  whole  nation,  the  Da-ures,  hom.  which  this  coimtry 
Ib  called  Da-uria,  to  abandon  their  native  soil  and  to  take  refuge 
within  the  Chinese  empire. 

The  country  to  the  east  of  the  Khing-ghan  Oola,  which  belongs 
altogether  to  the  Chinese  empire,  exhibits  an  entirely  different 
appearance.  The  valleys  enjoy  a  much  milder  climate ;  and  forests 
of  oaks,  limes,  hazels,  and  cherry-trees  replace  the  scanty  woods  of  fir 
and  larch  of  Da-uria.  The  ground  along  the  river,  and  even  to  a 
certain  height  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountaina^  is  cultivated,  and 
produces  bu'ley,  rye,  wheat,  buck-wheat,  and  hemp ;  and  between  the 
fields  extend  fine  meadows.  Since  tiie  accession  of  the  present 
dynasty  to  the  throne  of  China,  many  persons  are  banished  to  these 
valleys  for  their  crimes  or  misdemeanours ;  and  this  policy,  it  is  said, 
'contributes  powerfully  to  improve  the  state  of  agriculture.  The  valley 
of  the  Usuri  which  is  more  elevated,  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  a  branch 
of  the  Mandshoo,  who  still  follow  a  pastortd  life.  The  mountains 
that  divide  this  valley  from  that  of  the  Songari-Ula  produce  the 
Ginseng,  which  in  China  is  considered  a  panacea ;  this  is  said  to  be  the 
only  place  where  it  is  found  on  the  old  continent 

Not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Shilka,  and  on  those  of  a  small  river 
called  the  Nertsha,  the  Russians  have  built  the  town  of  Nertshinsk, 
which  contains  about  1000  inhabitants.  The  principal  town  in  the 
Chinese  territories  is  Kirin  or  Girin-Ula  on  the  Songari-Ula,  the  seat 
of  a  provincial  government  In  the  valley  of  the  Naim-Ula,  is  the 
town  of  Naun-Koten,  and  in  that  of  the  Usuri,  Ninguta,  the  native 
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place  and  patrimony  of  the  Mandshoo  dynasty  at  present  reigning  in 
China.    [See  Supplxmbmt.] 

ANADYR,  a  riyer  of  Siberia,  rises  nearly  on  the  Arctic  Cirde,  in  a 
lake  among  the  Aldan  Mountains,  which  is  traversed  by  173**  K  long. 
It  first  runs  for  about  200  miles  in  a  west-south-west  direction  as  far 
as  166"  £.  long.,  and  then  sweeps  round  to  the  east,  and  continues  in 
this  direction  to  its  mouth  in  the  Bay  of  Anadyr,  a  gulf  of  the  Sea 
of  Kamtchatka.    The  whole  course  of  this  river  is  600  miles. 

The  country  which  is  traversed  by  the  Anadyr  is  almost  entirely 
covered  with  rocky,  naked,  and  barren  hills,  sometimes  rising  to  the 
height  of  mountains.  As  the  winter  lasts  about  nine  months,  and  all 
this  time  the  ground  is  frozen  and  covered  with  snow,  even  the  patches 
of  low  ground  along  the  river  are  hot  available  for  the  rearing  of  cattle ; 
and  the  rein-deer  and  the  dog  are  the  only  domestic  ammals  of  the 
nations  which  inhabit  this  comer  of  the  world.  The  rein-deer  in  a 
xild  state  is  very  numerous,  distinguished  by  its  spotted  skin,  and 
forms  the  most  important  object  of  chase  with  the  inhabitants.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  population  inhabits  the  country  about  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  the  small  bays  in  its  neighbourhood,  where  the  vast 
numbers  of  fish,  morses,  and  other  marine  animals  afibrd  them  abundant 
food.  These  people  have  fixed  habitations ;  but  those  who  live  on  the 
produce  of  their  herds  of  rein-deer  and  of  the  chase  wander  about 
like  the  Laplanders. 

The  country  on  the  north  of  the  river  is  inhabited  by  the  Tshukshes, 
who,  according  to  Captain  Cook,  are  not  of  a  diminutive  size,  as  was 
formerly  believed,  but  rather  tall,  well  made,  and  strong.  They  have 
defend^  themselves  with  valour  and  success  against  the  RussiansiTand 
are  not  obliged  to  pay  a  tribute  like  the  other  nations  of  Siberia.  To 
the  south  of  the  Anadyr,  there  is  another  nation,  the  Korakes,  who 
are  neither  so  tall,  nor  so  weU  made  as  the  Tshukshes^  nor  so  brave. 
They  are  subject  to  the  Russians,  and  obliged  to  pay  an  annual  tribute. 

ANAGNI,  an  episcopal  town  of  above  6000  inhabitants,  in  the 
Campagna  di  Roma,  stiuids  on  a  hill  above  the  valley  of  the  Sacco, 
near  the  Via  Latina,  in  the  middle  of  a  fertile  district,  32  miles  E.S.E. 
from  Rome.  It  is  the  residence  of  many  noble  faxnilies,  but  is  an 
ill-built  place.  I^ope  Bonifleuno  Till,  was  bom  here,  and  here  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Sciarra  Colonna  in  1803. 

The  town  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Anoffnia,  the  chief  city 
of  the  HemicL  Anagnia  was  an  ally  of  Rome  from  the  time  of 
TuUus  Hostilius  till  b.c.  306,  when  the  citizens,  holding  a  congress  of 
the  Hemican  nation  in  the  circus  below  the  town,  declared  war  against 
the  Romans,  by  whom  they  were  defeated.  The  city  was  styled  "  the 
wealthy"  by  VirgiL  Its  territory  was  ravaged  hoik  by  P;pThus  and 
Hannibal.  Under  the  empire,  Anagnia  was  a  municipal  town  of 
considerable  importance.  There  are  still  a  few  Roman  remains.  The 
see  was  founded  in  A.D.  487.  Yalens,  the  general  of  Vitellius,  was  a 
native  of  Anagnia. 

ANAHUAC  is  a  term  frequently  used  as  synonymous  with  Mexico ; 
but^  at  the  discovery  of  America^  it  was  properly  applied  to  the  countries 
lying  between  14°  and  21"  N.  lat.,  and  comprenended,  besides  the 
Mexican  empire  of  Montezuma,  the  republics  of  Tlascala  and  Cholula, 
and  the  kingdoms  of  Tezcuco  and  Michoacan.  The  high  table-land 
of  Mexico  is  now  sometimes  called  the  plain  of  Anahuac. 

ANAMUR,  the  ancient  Anemurium,  is  the  most  southern  point  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  described  by  Strabo  as  the  nearest  point  of  the  main- 
land to  Cyprus.  It  is  in  86"  2'  N.  lat,  82"  60'  E.  long.  "  Cape 
Anamour  terminates  in  a  high  bluff  knob,  one  side  of  which  is  inac- 
cessible ;  the  other  has  been  well  fortified  by  a  castle  and  outworks, 
placed  on  the  summit,  from  whence  a  wall  flanked  with  towers  descends 
to  the  shore,  and  separates  it  from  the  rest  of  the  promontory."  There 
are  two  channels  cut  in  the  rock,  several  miles  in  length,  and  on  different 
levels,  which  supply  the  modem  castle  of  Anamur,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Cape,  with  water ;  where  the  channels  are  continued  across 
the  ravines,  they  rest  on  arches.  Within  ihe  precincts  of  the  castle 
are  remains  of  two  theatres ;  and  beyond  the  walls  a  great  number 
of  detached  tombs,  each  constructed  of  two  chambers,  with  arched 
roofs.  A  city  of  Anemurium  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  27),  of  which 
Jxere  still  exist  some  traces.     (Beaufort's  Karamania.) 

ANAPA,  a  seaport-town  and  fortress  of  Russian  Circassiay  situated 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  44"  55'  N.  lat,  37"  16'  K  long., 
20  miles  N.  from  tlie  harbour  of  Sudjuk-Kal^,  and  about  30  miles 
S.S.E.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kuban :  population,  exclusive  of  the 
garrison,  aboui  8000.  It  was  founded  by  the  Turks  in  1784,  to  protect 
their  Ti^iar  subjects  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kuban,  as  also  to  keep 
up  their  relations  with  the  Caucasian  tribes.  The  products  of 
Ci^caMia  soon  began  to  circulate  through  Anapa,  as  they  did  formerly 
through  Taman,  which  was  then  recently  occupied  by  the  Russians. 
There  is  no  harboiu*,  but  only  a  roadstead  at  Anapa.  The  imports 
are  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  steel  ware,  nails,  glass,  salt,  &c. ;  the 
exports  are  ox,  buffalo,  and  cow  hides ;  hare  skins,  furs ;  tallow,  wax,  &c 

The  fortress  of  Anapa  is  built  on  a  projecting  crag,  the  most  north- 
western extremity  of  the  Caucasian  Mountains.  The  surface  is  smooth 
and  slopes  down  in  an  extended  plain  on  the  north  and  east  towards 
the  Kuban.  The  walls  towards  the  sea  are  425  yards  long,  and  the 
entire  circumference  exceeds  2  mile&  To  the  soutiii-west  the  walls  are 
built  upon  a  calcareous  rock,  which  rises  65  yards  perpendicularly 
above  the  sea.  Towards  the  roadstead,  which  is  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  town,  the  white  clifia  that  line  the  shore  subside.  Some  bastions 


and  a  ditch  defend  the  fortress  on  the  side  of  the  plain.  During  the 
Turkish  posse^on  of  the  place,  about  one-third  of  the  space  inclosed 
by  the  fortifications  was  occupied  by  200  shops,  several  coffee-houses, 
and  cabins  built  of  wood,  hurdles,  and  mud.  It  was  ill  built,  irre- 
gularly laid  out,  and  had  a  very  turbulent  population ;  but  it  is  said 
to  have  improved  in  every  respect  under  the  Russians. 

A  body  of  8000  Russian  troops  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
take  Anapa  in  1790 ;  in  the  next  year  it  was  taken  by  assault  by 
General  Ooudovitch,  though  defended  by  10,000  Turks  and  15,000 
mountaineers.  It  was  soon  after  restored  to  Turkey,  but  the  Russians 
seized  it  again  in  1807  and  in  1809.  It  was  again  restored  to  Turkey  by 
the  treaty  of  Bukharest  The  Russians  finally  took  Anapa,  June  23, 
1828,  after  an  obstinate  defence,  and  have  since  held  it 

ANATOLIA,  from  di^oroX^  'east,'  is  a  geographical  term  which 
originated  under  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  was  used  to  designate  the 
country  that  lay  east  of  Constantinople.  The  term  is  frequently 
employed  as  the  modem  synonym  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor. 
In  the  divisions  of  the  country  as  they  are  recognised  by  some  writers,' 
however,  the  term  Anatolia  (written  also  Natolia  and  Anadoli)  has  a 
more  "restricted  sense,  and  is  applied  to  the  west  and  north-west  of 
Asia  Minor,  including  the  whole  territory  west  of  the  Halys,  the 
Karajah-Dagh,  and  the  continuing  range  as  far  as  Lake  Iber,  where 
the  boimdaiy  runs  south-west  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Chardak, 
and  thence  nearly  southward,  terminating  near  the  mid-point  of  the 
Lycian  coast,  opposite  the  isle  of  Kastelorizo.  The  north-east  of  the 
peninsula  is  on  maps  called  Roum,  and  the  south-east  TTft^rftTnA^nia, 
in  the  east  Rum  (pronoimced  Room)  is  the  common  name  of  Asia 
Minor.  In  the  present  article,  Anatolia  will  be  considered  as 
representing  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  in  western  Asia,  lying 
between  36"  and  42"  N.  lat,  26"  and  40"  E.  long. ;  and  bounded  N.  by 
the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea^  W.  by  the  iEgean  or  Archipelago,  the 
Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  ICarmara,  and  the  Bosporus ;  and  S.  by  the 
Mediterranean  and  Syria,  from  which  last  it  is  separated  by  the  Amanus 
Mountains  and  for  a  short  distance  by  the  Euphrates.  The  eastern 
boundaiy  is  not  a  natural  one,  and  it  is  very  complicated.  Leaving 
the  Euphrates  at  a  short  distance  above  the  tovm  of  Someisat,  the 
ancient  Samosata,  it  runs  for  some  way  eastward  frx>m  that  river,  and 
then  sweeps  roimd  to  the  noruL-norw-west  till  it  meets  the  Murad, 
down  which  it  runs  to  the  junction  of  the  KararSu ;  frx)m  this  point 
it  takes  a  north-east  direction  for  a  few  miles,  along  the  Munsur-Dagh 
(9000  feet  high),  which  lies  near  the  left  btmk  of  the  Kara-Su ;  then 
turning  noru-north-west  it  crosses  this  river  and  strikes  the  watershed 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Yeshil-Irmak,  near  39"  45'  N.  lat, 
89"  E.  long. ;  whence  after  several  bends  to  ^e  north-east  and  east 
the  boundary  reaches  the  Almali-Dagh  and  the  high-lands  connected 
with  them,  and  running  north-eastward  reaches  the  Black  Sea  a  Uttle 
east  of  Trebizond. 

The  length  of  the  peninsula  from  the  junction  of  the  Murad  and 
Kara-Su,  nearly  on  the  parallel  of  89"  N.  lat,  to  Uie  coast  opposite  the 
island  of  Mitylene,  is  670  miles ;  this  may  be  taken  as  the  average 
length  from  east  to  west  The  breadth  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Iskenderun  to  the  port  of  Samsun,  the  ancient  Amicus,  is  300  miles ; 
and  this  line  Major  Rennell  adopted  for  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
peninsula ;  the  distance  between  tne  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Adalia  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Sakariyeh,  the  ancient  Sangarius,  is  iJso  300  miles. 
Between  the  two  lines  thus  indicated  the  breadth  increases  to  420  miles ; 
but  the  average  may  be  taken  at  320  miles.  The  area,  not  including 
the  numerous  islands  round  the  coast,  exceeds  200,000  square  miles ; 
and  the  population  is  supposed  to  be  about  5,000,000. 

Ancient  Names,  Modm  Divittontf  dec, — ^The  name  Asia  Minor 
(kffla  ri  'Hiucpi)  came  into  general  use  in  the  4th  century,  and  served  to 
distinguish  the  peninsula  from  the  Greater  Asia  (^ Atria  ^  MrydUij), 
which  comprised  the  countries  that  lie  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus  to  the  Euxine,  near  Trebizond.  The  early 
Greek  colonists  who  settled  on  the  coasts  of  the  peninsula,  spoke  of  a 
Lower  Asia,  which  comprised  that  part  of  Asia  Minor  west  of  the 
Halys,  and  was  nearly  coincident  with  the  division  of  Anadoli, 
mentioned  above;  and  of  an  Upper  Asia,  which  included  the  rest 
of  the  peninsula  and  all  Asiatic  countries  east  of  the  Halys. 
Asia  Minor  was  known  to  the"  later  Greeks  under  the  names  of  its 
divisions — Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Caria,  on  the  west;  Lycia,  Pamphylia 
with  Pisidia,  and  CiUcia,  on  the  south ;  Bithynia,  Paphlagonia,  and 
Pontis,  on  the  north ;  and  Phrygia,  Galatia,  and  Cappadocia,  in  the 
centre.  The  Greeks  established  colonies  and  built  towns  on  all  the 
three  coasts  of  the  peninsula,  but  their  occupation  was  most  complete 
and  continuous  on  the  west  side.  Here  were  the  districts  of  JEolis, 
Ionia,  and  the  little  Dorian  confederation  of  Caria.  The  several  ancient 
political  divisions  are  noticed  under  their  separate  heads.  The  Romans, 
under  the  designation  of  Asia  intra  Taurum,  or  Asia  within  the  Taurus 
Mountains,  included  all  that  part  of  the  peninsula  to  the  north  and 
north-west  of  this  mountain-range,  whilst  the  remainder  of  the  country, 
and  all  the  rest  of  Asia,  was  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Asia 
extra  Taurum,  or  Asia  beyond  the  Taurus.  The  islands  belonging  to 
Asia  Minor  were  formed  into  a  province  (Provincia  Insularum)  by 
Yespasian:  in  the  time  of  Constantino  the  province  comprised  53 
islands,  with  Rhodes  for  metropolia  In  the  administrative  divisions 
of  the  Turks  the  islands  have  always  formed  a  separate  government 
called  Djizair  (that  is,  'islands' ).  of  which  Rhodes  is  the  capitaL 
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The  Tiirkfl,  who  are  very  inoonstant  in  their  geographical  arraoge- 
xnents,  and  confound  all  ancient  distinctionay  divide  Ajia  Minor 
at  the  proeent  time  into  eight  Eyalete,  or  general  governments : — 

1.  Kantammii,  which  indudea  Paphlagonia ;  chief  town,  KaBtaimini : 

2.  EhooadaTendiguiar,    compriaing   Bithynia;    chief  town,  Bruaa: 

3.  Aydin,  which  embraces  Lydia  and  the  other  atatea  on  the  weatem 
ooast ;  chief  town,  Smyrna :  4.  Karaman,  which  indudea  the  andent 
Phrygia  and  Pamphylia;  chief  town,  Koniyeh :  5,  Adana,  containing 
the  andent  Cilida ;  chief  town,  Adana :  6.  Boaoq,  which  compriaea 
the  andent  Qalatia;  chief  town.  Angora :  7.  Siwas,  compriaing  Ckppa- 
docia;  chief  town,  Siwaa  :  8.  Tharahecoun,  which  contains  Pontua  and 
a  part  of  Annenia;  capital,  Trapezon  or  Trebiaond.  The  Eyaleta 
are  governed  dther  by  a  vali  (viceroy)  or  muteaherif  (govemor- 
genend) ;  each  eyalet  iq  aubdivided  into  Ivpotf  or  provinoea,  adminiatered 
dther  by  kaimakanB  (lieutenant-govemon)  or  mohaadia  (prefecta). 
The  livaa  are  further  divided  into  casas,  or  diatricta,  and  theae  into 
uahiyea,  that  ia,  villagea  or  oommunea. 

Coa8t4ine,  laUtndt,  ^bc — The  aonthem  ooaat  preaenta  an  irregular 
outline,  formed  by  two  huge  aemidrcular  projeotiona  of  the  ooaat 
between  and  on  the  flanka  of  which  the  aea  runa  with  bold  sweepa 
into  the  land  There  ia,  however,  no  deep  gulf  or  bay  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  laaua  or  lakenderun,  which  runa  up  between 
Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  Few  ooaata  present  ao  bold  a  front  to  the  aea. 
From  the  Gulf  of  Qlaucus,  now  Malkri,  to  the  eztendve  plain  which 
opens  behind  Adalia,  an  almost  uninterrupted  mass  of  lofty  moun- 
tains presses  near  tiie  shore,  and  sometimes  fonns  the  immediate 
boundary  of  the  waves.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Eurymedon  (Kopri 
Su),  to  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cavaliere,  there  is  a  series  of  bold 
promontories ;  and  in  some  parts,  as  between  Selinty  and  Ailamur, 
bare  rocky  hills,  backed  by  lofty  mountains,  form  the  coast  Near  the 
eastern  extremity  of  this  coast,  the  wide  plains  of  the  level  Cilida 
open  on  the  sea,  and  extend  some  distance  along  the  west  coast  of  the 
Oulf  of  Issus.  About  45  miles  south  from  Cape  Anamur  lies  the 
large  island  of  Cyprus,  and  about  10  miles  from  Cape  Aloupo,  the 
andent  Kunosema,  and  the  most  south-western  point  of  the  peninsula, 
is  the  island  of  Rhodes.  The  other  islands  on  this  ooast  are  very 
small,  both  in  number  and  size,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  those  on 
the  northern  coast 

The  vrestem  coast  of  the  peninsula  presents  as  jagged  and  irregular 
an  outline  as  slmost  any  ooast  in  the  world,  and  in  many  respects 
very  much  resembles  the  opposite  shore  of  Qreeoe.  Deep  bays  with 
bold  projecting  peninsulas  and  islands,  which  are  continuations  of  the 
adjacent  promontories  of  the  mainland,  ehanicterise  this  coast  The 
prindpal  of  the  islands  on  the  west  ooast  are  Cos,  Samos,  Chios,  and 
Metelm  or  Mytilene,  the  ancient  Lesbos.  The  channel  of  the  Darda- 
nelles, the  ancient  HeUespontus,  separates  Europe  from  Asia  by  a 
strait  about  40  miles  long,  and  at  its  narrowest  part  not  more  than 
one  mile  broad.  The  wider  opening  of  the  Propontis,  or  S^  of 
Marmara  (about  140  miles  long,  and  45  miles  broad  in  the  widest 
part)  is  succeeded  by  the  Bosporus  (14  miles  long,  and  from  half  a 
mile  to  2  miles  broad),  which  unites  the  Sea  of  ^Earmara  and  the 
Black  Sea.  The  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  presents  no  deep  indentations 
or  bays ;  the  mountains  are  never  very  far  removed  from  the  shore, 
and  the  coast  is  described  by  Hamilton  as  strikingly  bold  in  its  out- 
line ;  lofty  hills,  covered  with  extendve  forests,  stretching  down  to 
the  water^s  edge,  while  occanonally  broad  Talleys,  with  steep  diffii  on 
either  dde,  run  &r  up  into  the  country.  For  some  distance  about 
Cape  Lepte,  now  Indje,  the  coast  is  low  and  blade  At  the  mouths 
of  the  Halys  and  the  Iris  there  are  low  tracts  of  aUuTial  formation, 
thickly  wooded,  and  in  some  parts  marshy.  Steep  hills,  ridng  directly 
fit>m  the  sea,  and  broken  by  many  deep  ravines,  characterise  the 
coast  near  Trebizond,  which  town  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  high  range 
of  undulating  hills  sloping  down  to  the  beach  and  everywhere  well 
wooded. 

Surface. — The  general  characteriatica  of  the  surface  of  the  interior 
of  Asia  Minor  are  its  vast  parallel  mountain  ranges,  which  run  nearly 
east  and  west,  and  support  between  them  high  table-lands  of  great 
extent  The  table-lands  contain  numerous  salt-  and  fresh-water  lakes, 
and  are  drained  by  numerous  rivers,  the  largest  of  which  flow  into 
the  Ehixine  and  Archipelago.  The  southern  table-land  is  remarkable 
for  its  many  traces  ot  volcanic  action,  and  for  its  series  of  salt-lakes, 
many  of  which  have  no  vidble  or  known  communication  with  the  sea, 
the  rivers  tiiat  originate  in  them  plunging  into  the  earth  at  the 
northern  base  of  the  Taurus  Mountains.  The  three  prindpal  mountain 
ranges  are — ^the  Taurus,  which  is  the  most  southern;  the  Anti- 
taums,  central  and  east ;  and  the  mountains  that  run  nearly  parallel 
to  the  coast  of  the  Euxine.  These  mountains,  and  the  table-lands 
connected  with  them,  will  be  here  described  in  the  order  just  laid 
down. 

1.  M<mnt  jTaicntc — The  Euphrates,  from  the  junction  of  the  Kara-Su 
with  the  Murad,  near  Kapan-Maden,  runs  in  a  south-western  direction, 
till,  in  38'  36'  N.  lat,  88*  80'  E.  long.,  it  enters  the  alpine  country 
Uirough  the  narrow  pass  of  lUjf^  Stopped  by  a  range  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, the  river  tuma  east,  south-east,  south,  and  south-west,  and  after 
having  made  a  curVe,  the  diameter  of  which  from  north  to  aouth  is  above 
70  miles,  resumes  its  southern  course  in  the  environs  of  the  village 
of  Buser.  The  tract  encompassed  by  this  curve  of  the  Euphrates 
ia  a  mountain-knot)  which  may  be  conddered  as  the  eastern  extremity 


of  Mount  TanroB  proper;  its  northern*  limit  is  formed  by  the  river 
Tokhmah,  the  Mdas  of  the  andente,  which  joins  the  Euphrates  on  the 
west  a  little  below  the  pass  of  Ilijah.  This  knot^  of  which  the  Akjah- 
Dagh  is  the  highest  point,  stretches  west  aa  &r  as  the  town  of  Marash, 
whence  it  continues  in  several'fanges ;  and  for  ^esake  of  convenience 
we  shall  call  the  whole  the  Akjah  Motmtains,  though  it  would  be 
perhaps  as  well  to  call*  it  the  Commageniiin  Mountains,  since  the 
country  thus  encompassed'  by  the  Euphrates  was  the  prindpal  part  of 
the  andent  province  of  Commagena  Well  wooded  and  fertile  valleya 
lead  fr^m  the  Tdkhmah  up  to  the  mountains.  They  wind  at  first 
through  limestone' hills  abounding  with  foadl  shells.  \\n)ere  the  hills 
end,  long  ridges'  of  black  volcanic  rocka  be^ ;  ^eae  are  succeeded  by 
platforms  and  table-lands,  upon  which  the  rock-terraces  rise  one  above 
'anothef/ 'terminated  at  the  crest  in  conical  summits.  On  the  Belli- 
GedHr%illS'rAdiiM^rth  feund  the  altitude  by  the  barometer  to  be  5625 
feet,  but  the  Akjah-Dagh  is  probably  twice  that  height,  it  haVinl;  been 
seen  covered  with  snow  in  the  latter  part  of  May.  The  Qok,  a  small 
river  which  joins  the  Euphrates  after  a  southern  course,  winds 
through  colossal  difib  of  limestone,  and  forms  the  cdebrated  pass  of 
Erkenek,  the  most  difficult  part  of  which  lies  in  the  valley  of  the 
rivulet  Erkenek,  a  feeder  of  the  Gk)k.  The  ancient  town  of  Perre, 
now  probably  Pelvereh,  waa  mtuated  in  the  pass,  the  only  one  through 
^RdiicQ  armies  coming  from  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  can  descend  into 
the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and  thence  into  Mesopotamia  or  Svria. 
In  this  piart  of  the  Akjah  mountains  the  rocks  consist  chiefly  of  shaly 
schists,  which  constitute  the  axis  of  the  whole  of  Taurus.  The  valleys 
are  well  cultivated,  and  inhabited  by  Kurds.  Near  Marash  a  chain 
separatee  from  the  prindpal  knot,  forics  into  two  branches,  and 
encompasses  the  Gulf  of  Iskenderun.    [AifAmrs.] 

The  prindpal  chain  of  the  Taurus  stretches  from  the  environs  of 
Marash  in  a  western  direction  across  the  whole  length  of  the  peninsula, 
and  is  generally,  but  not  always,  paralld  with  the  coaeft :  its  steep  side 
faces  l£e  soudL  In  about  85°  £.  long.,  the  chain  is  balled  Bulghar- 
Dagh,  a  very  lofty  range,  through  which  the  Sihuh;'the  andent  Sams, 
passes  in  a  bed  overhung  on  boui  ddes  by  steep  rooks  1000  feet  high, 
which  form  the  celebrated  pass  of  Gtolek-Boghas,.  anciently  called 
PvlflS  or  Portas  Cilidso.  During  the  time  that  Syria  and  the  pashalik 
of  Adana  belonged  to  Mehemet  Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt,  the  Gk>lek-Boghaz 
was  partly  in  possesdon  of  the  Turks,  and  peurtly  of  the  Egyptians, 
both  of  whom  had  erected  strong  fortifications  for  the  defence  of  their 
respective  portionB.  The  narrow  tract  between  the  Bulghar-Dagh  and 
the  coast  has  an  alpine  character,  and  under  the  meridian  of  Measetli, 
the  ancient  Pompeiopolis,  the  principal  chain  of  the  mountains 
approaches  the  coast  so  closely  as  to  become  vidble  from  the  sea  in 
ail  its  outlines.  The  whole  country  round  the  Gulf  of  Iskenderun  is 
thus  surrounded  on  one  dde  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  others  by  lofty 
mountains,  which,  being  traversed  by  a  few  long  and  narrow  defiles, 
may  be  successfully  defended  by  a  handful  of  men  against  the  most 
numerous  armies.  This  tract  abounds  in  fruit,  wine,  com,  timber, 
and  other  productions ;  and  is  watered  by  two  navigable  rivers,  the 
Jihun  and  the  Sihun,  and  many  streams  of  less  importance,  among 
which  the  Tersns,  or  river  of  Tarsus,  the  ancient  Cydnus,  is  the  ddef 

On  following  the  Taurus  in  its  western  direction,  we  find  the  Kara* 
Dagh  and  the  Allah-Dagh,  two  lofty  peaks  which  are  ntuated  at  only 
a  little  distance  from  each  other,  and  north  of  the  great  chain,  in  the 
southern  comer  of  the  ancient  Lycaonia.  The  name  of  the  Taurus  is 
here  Ichili-Dagh.  The  Kara-Dagh,  an  isolated  trachytic  cone  8000 
feet  high,  rises  above  a  sandy  plain,  and  is  of  barren  and  dreary 
appearance;  a  low  ridge  stretches  from  it  north-east  in  the  direction 
of  Hasan-Dagh  and  Mount  Argseus,  with  which  it  appears  to  be  con- 
nected, formmg  part  of  the  same  system  of  devation,  and  standing 
consequently  on  the  edge  of  the  great  table-land,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  hereafter.  The  Allah-Dagh  stands  on  a  base  of  thin-bedded 
semi-crystalline  limestone,  dipping  south-east,  and  ia  connected  with 
the  chfion  of  the  Taurua,  whidi  here  chiefly  consists  of  Jura  limestone. 
The  Allah-Dagh  is  the  culminating  point  of  a  lower  range  which  runs 
west,  and  parallel  to  the  Taurus.  The  whole  of  the  Taurus,  from  the 
Allah-Dagh  west  as  far  as  the  Baba-Dagh  (Mons  Cadmus)  in  29"  E. 
long,  has  not  yet  been  explored,  but  parts  of  its  snowy  chain  have  been 
traversed  by  a  few  travellers,  or  seen  from  the  sea  in  the  Gulf  of 
Adalia. 

The  Baba-Dagh,  or  most  western  part  of  the  Taurus,  continues  its 
original  western  direction  under  several  names,  and  forms  the  water- 
shed between  the  Mendereh  in  the  north,  and  the  Dolomon  and  several 
smaller  rivers  which  flow  into  the  sea  of  Rhodes,  the  Gulf  of  Cos,  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mandeliyeh. 

The  whole  tract,  which  lies  between  the  range  of  ihe  Taums  and 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  width  of  which  depends  more  on  the 
curves  of  tiie  coast  than  on  i^ose  of  the  mountain-range,  has  an 
alpine  diaraeter,  thou|^h  the  mountains  are  not  so  high  as  the  Alps  of 
the  Tyrol  or  Switzerland. 

The  Lydan  part  of  this  tract  has  for  its  northern  limit  the  prindpal 
range  of  the  Taurus,  from  which  branches  stretching  south  are  so 
intimately  connected  with  each  other  by  transverse  chains  as  to  form 
a  8et>arate  mountain  system.  The  eastern  part  of  it  is  a  table-land. 
The  tract  south  of  a  line  between  Horan  or  Oren  and  the  bay  of 
Makri  (Glaucus)  in  the  west,  the  river  Xanthus  and  the  sea,  is  filled 
up  by  mountajns  known  by  their  ancient  names  of  Cn^us  and 
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Anti-Cragus,  sunnounted  by  peaks  3000,  3S0O,  5490,  and  6940  feet 
above  the  sea.  From  Horan  a  range  stretches  south-east  toward  the 
sea^  pressing  close  upon  it  with  a  steep  summit  of  4800  feet  elevation. 
This  is  the  ancient  Mons  Massicytiia  East  of  it  is  the  high  table-land 
mentioned  above,  which  has  a  mean  elevation  of  more  than  4000  feet^ 
being  part  of  the  ancient  district  of  Cibyratis,  a  name  which  in  the 
Byssantine  period  designated  the  whole  country  of  Lyda,  the  Cibyratie 
being  known  as  the  best  sailors  among  the  Greeks,  especially  for  ships 
of  war.  On  this  table-land  there  is  a  river  that  falls  into  a  cavern  and 
disappears.  A  few  miles  south  of  the  cavern  there  is  the  Lake  of 
Awelan,  which  has  no  outlet,  is  3  or  4  miles  wide  and  10  miles  long,  and 
lies  in  the  middle  of  a  highly  cultivated  plain  which  is  above  8000  feet 
high.  Between  the  table-land  and  the  Gulf  of  Adalia  is  the  Taktalu- 
Dagh,  the  ancient  Mount  Solyma,  with  a  snowy  sunmiit  7800  foet 
higL  The  range  of  Mons  Massicytus  and  the  tabl»-land  beyond  it 
form  a  terrace  which  is  lower  than  the  Taurus,  but  higher  than  the 
elevated  tract  along  the  southern  shore.  The  tract  along  the  shore  is 
traversed  by  the  little  river  Dembre ;  it  is  a  terrace  lower  than  the 
table-land,  and  rising  with  bold  precipices  above  the  sea. 

2.  The  AnH-Taurw,  the  great  tabMand  in  the  inierior,  and  its  wettem 
eotUimuUion. — ^From  the  summits  of  the  Akjah  or  Commagenian 
Mountains  the  eye  discovers  beyond  the  river  Tokhmah  an  immense 
mountain  tract  bordered  on  the  horizon  by  a  range  of  snowy  peaks. 
This  is  the  Anti-Taurus.  Through  its  eastern  and  southern  valleys 
the  waters  flow  to  the  Euphrates,  and  in  its  western  and  northern 
parts  are  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Kiwi  and  Yeshil,  which  empty 
themselves  into  the  Black  Sea.  The  Anti-Taurus  and  the  Mountains 
of  Commagene  are  the  natural  eastern  limits  of  Asia  Minor.  The  tract  is 
little  known :  the  Gol-Dagh  and  Kara-Baba  are  two  black  basaltic 
mountains  in  the  east,  and  on  some  of  the  neighbouring  mountains 
snow  is  found  during  the  whole  year.  North  of  these  peaks  there  is 
a  chain  called  Arab-Baba,  and  beyond  it,  in  a  most  picturesque  country, 
the  high  conical  mountain  of  Saii-Chi-Chak,  a  Kurdish  name  meaning 
the  'highest  mountain,'  the  easterly  continuation  of  which  is  of 
basaltic  character.  In  its  neighbourhood  are  the  Dumbugh-Dagh,  which 
has  a  high  rounded  summit,  the  Erumbat  and  the  Yamur-Dagh,  which 
Ainsworth  found  covered  with  snow  in  July.  Chalk  is  found  in  the 
environs  of  the  Sari-Chi-Chak ;  west  of  it  trachytio  rocks  are 
prevalent^  and  the  Dumbugh-Dagh  contains  granite  and  euphotides 
abounding  in  iron.  West  of  this  tract  there  is  a  district  of  gypsum. 
Beyond  wis  in  the  same  direction  rises  the  chain  of  Kara-BeX  the 
Paryadres  of  the  ancients,  covered  with  firs  and  oaks,  the  creiBt  of 
which  has  an  elevation  of  5790  feet  The  Paryadres  is  the  most 
northern  part  of  the  Anti-Taurus,  the  principal  chain  of  which 
stretches  west  as  far  as  the  ArjUh  or  JBigish-Dagh,  the  ancient 
ArgoBUB,  in  38°  30'  N.  lat,  35°  20'  E.  long.,  the  loftiest  peak  of  the 
penizisula,  and  once  a  volcano.  On  approaching  this  cone,  says 
Hamilton,  the  appearance  of  the  oountzy  becomes  gradually  more 
wild ;  the  hills  consist  entirely  of  trachytic  rocks,  and  the  siuf aoe  is 
covered  to  a  great  extent  with  boulders  of  the  same  formation. 
Vesicular  basalt,  boulders  of  which  overlay  a  yellow  feldspathic  rock, 
cover  the  shoulders  of  the  mountain.  After  having  passed  over  hills 
of  black  basalt,  he  reached  a  conical  hill,  consisting  of  sand  and  ashes 
with  a  crater  partly  broken ;  then  a  rocky  tract  covered  with  juniper, 
where  the  real  ascent  begins.  South  of  the  highest  peak  stands  the 
Kartun,  an  isolated  rock  of  feldspathic  tnMUiyte,  lik»  a  gigantic 
fortress.  Two  hours'  walk  farther  up,  the  grouna  spreads  out  into  an 
amphitheatre,  surrounded  by  steep  and  lofty  ridges  of  hills.  Higher 
up  snow  was  to  be  found  in  all  the  crevices,  and  dangerous  glaaers 
had  to  be  traversed.  Hamilton  succeeded  in  reaching  the  highest 
attainable  point  of  the  mountain,  though  not  the  actual  summit, 
which  is  a  mass  of  rock  with  steep  perpendicular  sides,  rising  to  a 
height  of  20  or  24  feet  above  the  ridge  on  which  he  stood.  The 
summit  is  a  red  bracciated  scoriaceous  conglomerate,  containing  frag- 
ments of  trap,  trachyte,  and  porphyry.  To  the  north  and  norSi-east 
extensive  glaciers  stretched  down  in  one  unbroken  slope  Into  a  sea  of 
clouds,  proving  all  ascent  on  that  side  to  be  totally  impracticable. 
From  barometrical  observation  combined  with  the  result  of  two 
angles  of  elevation  taken  from  different  points  below  the  mountain, 
Hamilton  concludes  that  the  height  of  Mount  Aijish  ii  18,000  feet,  a 
trifle  more  or  less,  above  the.  sea.  Ainswortji  calculates  it  about  1000 
feet  lower.  Strabo  observes  (p.  538,  Casaub.)  that  Mount  Ai^us  was 
covered  with  perpetual  snows,  but  his  statement  that  both  the  Euxine 
and  the  Mediterranean  are  visible  from  its  summit  is  not  true.  Mount 
Aijish  and  Mount  Allah-Dsgh,  which  lies  about  30  milee  south  of  it, 
are  the  two  most  western  promontories  of  the  Anti-Taurus  properly 

S leaking,  the  principal  chain  of  whidi  is  the  Allah-Dagh,  according  to 
amilton.  A  ridge  of  hills  that  stretches  souUi-west  of  Mount  Aijiah 
becomes  gradually  higher,  forms  the  peaks  of  Hasan-Dagh  and 
Earajah-Dagh,  and  is  connected  with  the  Taurus  by  the  Kara-Dagh 
and  the  southern  AHah-Dagh  mentioned  above.  The  Arjish-Hasan- 
Earajah-Kara-Dagh  chain  in  the  nortii-west»  the  Anti-Taurus  and  its 
southern  branches  in  the  north  and  east,  and  the  Taurus  in  the  south 
surround  the  most  eastern  portion  of  the  great  table-land,  and  form  an 
extensive  basin,  part  of  which  is  called  the  plain  of  Bor  or  Nigdeh. 
The  eastern  part  of  this  basin  is  unknown  to  us ;  in  the  middle  part 
are  the  sources  of  the  Sihun,  which  flows  south  and  traverses  the 
Taurus  as  stated  abore ;  and  the  western  part  is  a  depression  of  the 


table-land  which  has  no  visible  outlet  for  its  waters,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  is  absorbed  by  the  Ak-Gol,  a  lake  of  considerable 
extent  situated  east  of  the  trachytic  cone  of  Kara-Dagh,  before 
mentioned.  A  small  stream,  which  after  the  melting  of  the  snow 
increases  to  a  great  body  of  water,  flows  out  of  the  southern  comer  of 
this  lake  into  a  deep  circular  pool,  20  or  30  feet  lower,  and  situated  in 
a  recess  of  the  surrounding  marble  cliffiL  The  pool  is  about  on»- 
eighth  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  has  no  outlet,  nor  does  any 
stream  emerge  on  the  other  or  southern  side  of  the  hiUs,  from  which 
Hamilton  concludes  that  the  water  must  find  a  subterranean  passage 
through  the  limestone  and  reappear  on  the  south  side  of  the  Taurus^ 
traversing  Cilicia  and  flowing  into  the  sea. 

From  tiie  ridge  between  Aijish-Dagh  and  Allah-Dagh  in  the  Taurus 
several  chains  stretch  out  in  a  western  direction.  The  first,  as  we 
proceed  from  north  to  south,  is  a  continuation  of  Arjish-Dagh,  and 
runs  under  several  names,  at  fiivt  west  and  afterwards  north-west,  tUI 
it  joins  the  alpine  tract  round  Angora ;  along  its  nortibem  and  eastern 
sides  flows  the  Kizil-Irmak.  The  second  stretches  out  from  the  range 
between  the  Hasan-Dagh  and  the  Earajah-Dagh,  north-west  as  far 
as  the  Emir-Dagh  in  38**  48'  N.  kt.,  SI**  20'  E.  long.,  and  thence 
west  to  the  Morad-Dagh  (the  ancient  Dindymene),  whero  it  divides 
into  different  branches  that  screen  the  vidleys  through  which  ^the 
Mendereh,'the  Ghiedis,  and  other  streams  flow  into  the  Archipelago. 
The  ridges  thus  indicated  surround  another  much  lazger  basin,  forming 
likewise,  a  depression  of  the  high  table-land,  of  which  the  greater 
portion  seems  to  have  no  outlet ;  the  eastern  part  has  certainly  none, 
its  waters  being  swallowed  up  by  the  great  salt-lake  Tuz.  In  its 
north-western  part  the  second  ridge  divides  into  two  branches,  about 
38**  20'  N.  lat,  32°  K  long.,  and  unites  sgain  at  the  Emir-Dagh,  after 
inclosing  the  basin  of  the  Ak-Shehr  and  Iber  lakes ;  the  southern  and 
probably  prindpal  chain  is  the  lofty  Sultan-Dagh.  The  Lake  Iber 
receives  a  little  river  about  40  miles  long,  which  originates  not  far 
from  the  Morad-Dagh,  and  has  an  eastern  direction,  which  is  rather 
unusual  even  with  the  inland  rivers  of  Asia  Minor.  The  waters  of 
Lake  Iber  flow  into  the  lake  of  Ak-Shehr.  Between  the  Sultan-Dagh 
and  its  continuation  in  the  north-east,  the  Taurus  in  the  south,  and 
the  elevated  ridge  of  the  great  table-land  in  the  west,  thero  is  another 
basin,  the  largest  of  all,  which  seems  to  be  subdivided  into  several 
smaller  basins  by  transverse  ridges.  This  basin  contains  most  of  the 
great  lakes.    Its  south-western  part  is  still  unknown. 

The  group  of  lakes  in  this  basin  forms  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  tne  table-land ;  they  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
salt-lakes  in  the  east  and  the  fredi-water  (partly  salt)  lakes  in  the 
west  Among  the  salt-lakes  the  Tva  is  the  largest.  Its  centre  is  in 
38**  42'  N.  lat.,  33'*  25'  E.  long. ;  its  direction  is  south-east  to  north- 
west and  north ;  it  is  about  45  miles  long  and  18  miles  broad  where 
widest^  but  its  northern  extremity  is  much  narrower,  and  connected 
with  the  main  lake  by  a  channel  5  or  6  miles  broad.  A  ruined  cause- 
way'connects  the  opposite  banks ;  it  is  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of 
salt  lying  over  a  coat  of  soft  mud :  when  the  waters  are  high  it  is 
submeiged,  when  low  it  is  quite  dry.  The  banks  are  flat^  the  environs 
barren  or  coveredT  with  saline  plants ;  along  its  eastern  side  extensive 
salt-marshes  stretch  from  noith-west  to  south-east^  and  its  southern 
and  south-western  shores  are  surrounded  by  impenetrable  marshes 
partly  covered  with  saline  incrustations.  The  water  has  a  spedfio 
gravity  of  1*24,  and  it  contains  32  per  cent  of  saline  matter  mixed 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  chloride  of 
magnesium,  with  a  little  sulphate  of  lime  and  a  trace  of  bromine. 
The  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  stated  by  Dr.  Marcet  to  have  the  specific 
gravity  of  1*21,  and  to  contain  24 '5  per  cent  of  saline  matter.  Traces 
of  volcanic  action  abound  in  the  environs. 

The  group  of  the  fresh-water  lakes  begins  with  the  Ak-Gk>l  in  the 
south-east,  which  has  been  mentioned  in  the  descriptions  of  the  first 
basin  of  the  table-land.  It  is  about  7  miles  long  and  3  miles  wide. 
West  of  it,  in  the  third  and  lazgest  basin,  is  the  Soghla,  the  ancient 
Trogilis,  m  ZV  15'  N.  lat,  32"  15'  E.  long.,  which  is  about  8  milee 
long  and  6  miles  wide ;  and  north-west  of  uiis  is  the  lake  of  Bei-Shehr, 
the  Caralitis  Pusgusa  of  the  Byzantines,  in  37°  40'  N.  lat,  81°  50'  K 
long.,  a  magnificent  sheet  of  water,  which  is  above  20  miles  long 
and  from  4  to  7  miles  wide.  On  its  western  side  the  rocks  rise 
abruptly  from  the  water's  edge.  The  two  lakes  are  separated  by  a 
lofty  ridge  of  limestone  mountains,  through  which  the  Bei-Shehr 
River,  the  outlet  of  the  Bei-Shehr  Lake,  has  formed  a  narrow  channel 
This  river  empties  itself  into  the  Soghla  Lake,  which  has  no  outlet^ 
and  is  consequently  the  deepest  part  of  this  portion  of  the  basin. 
North-west  of  the  lake  of  Bei-Shehr  are  the  lakes  of  Bgerdir  and 
Hoiran,  which  however  are  one  lake;  the  northern  part  is  called 
Hoiran,  and  the  southern  Egerdir.  The  narrow  channel  by  which 
they  are  united  lies  in  38'*  8'  N.  lat,  31°  3'  E.  long.  Their  combined 
length  is  about  30  miles,  and  each  of  Uiem  is  about  6  miles  wide. 
They  are  full  of  fish,  and  surrounded  by  steep  and  wooded  hills, 
intersected  by  picturesque  valleys  and  well-cultivated  plains.  The 
lake  of  Egerdir  has  a  southern  outlet^  a  deep,  clear,  and  rapid  river, 
the  farther  course  of  which  is  not  known ;  but  it  Ib  conjectured  that 
it  has  a  subterranean  course,  and  re-appears  on  the  soutifi  side  of  the 
Taurus. 

If  we  oonsider  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  great  table-land 
of  Asia  Minor,  the  great  number  of  extinct  volcanoes,  the  masses  of 
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bBsalt  and  other  yolcanic  productions,  the  innumerable  baealtio  conea 
which  are  spread  in  all  directionB  on  that  plateau,  the  granite  which 
protrudes  through  the  overlying  beds  of  limestone,  and  finally  the  salt- 
lakes,  and  an  extensiye  tract  covered  with  salt-marshes,  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  whole  was  once  an  inland  sea,  like  the  Caspian  and 
the  Aral,  filled  with  brackish  water,  and  that  the  bottom  of  tiiat  sea 
was  raised  by  volcanic  action,  whereupon  the  waters  poured  forth  in 
all  directions ;  and  on  their  descent  to  the  surrounding  seas  fonned 
those  deep  valleys,  which  in  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the 
peninsula  lead  almost  in  straight  lines  from  the  edges  of  the  table- 
land down  to  the  Mediterranean^  the  Archipelago,  and  the  Sea  of 
Marmara.  The  diminished  volume  of  the  remaining  waters  might 
then  have  been  absorbed,  or  have  found  subterranean  escapes,  till  the 
tract  remained  in  that  state  in  which  it  is  now.  The  great  quantity 
of  fresh-water  shells  found  on  the  hills  of  the  table-land  are  an 
objection  to  supposing  it  to  have  once  been  a  perfect  salt  sea.  It 
was  either  all  Inaokish,  or  divided  into  several  large  lakes,  some  of 
fresh-water  and  some  of  salt.  It  would  be  important  to  know,  if 
among  the  fresh-water  shells  there  are  many  belonging  to  such  shell- 
fish as  live  indifRBrently  in  fresh  and  in  brackish  water. 

8.  J%e  Suxme  Range, — The  country  between  the  Anti-Taurus  in  the 
south  and  the  Black  Sea  in  the  north  is  filled  up  with  mountains, 
the  centre  of  which  seems  to  be  in  the  southezn  part  between  the 
Qaur-Dagh,  the  Almali-Dagh,  and  the  Ghijik-Dagh,  whence  several 
chains  stoetch  to  the  west  and  north;  otiiers  stretching  eastward 
connect  these  mountains  with  those  of  Armenia.  We  shall  call  this 
group,  which  has  no  general  name,  the  Laadan  group,  from  the  Lazes, 
a  warUke  nation  of  Caucasian  origin,  known  in  history  from  early 
times  down  to  the  present  day,  and  whose  original  abodes  begin  on 
the  eastern  slopes  of  these  chains.  The  Ladan  group,  the  thinl  land- 
mark of  Asia  Minor  toward  the  east^  is  the  watersned  between  the 
Euphrates,  which  flows  btbo  the  Persian  Ghilf^  and  such  of  the  rivers 
emptying  themselves  into  the  Black  Sea  as  are  situated  east  of  the 
moutii  of  the  Kizii-Irmak.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  crest  of  the 
Lazian  group  are  the  sources  of  the  Choruk,  a  river  about  150  miles 
long,  which  flows  east  and  north  till  it  reaches  the  Black  Sea  near 
Batum:  its  whole  course  is  beyond  the  limits  which  are  generally 
ascribed  to  Asia  Minor.  Several  smaller  rivers  flow  from  its  northern 
slopes  into  the  Blade  Sea.  One  of  these  is  the  Surmel,  a  small  river 
which  has  its  mou^  a  little  east  of  Trebizond.  A  chain  of  woody 
mountains,  which  detaches  itself  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  Lazian 
group  and  stretches  as  fiur  as  the  sea,  runs  east  of  the  Surmel,  and 
may  be  considered  the  natural  boundary  of  Asia  Minor  on  this  aide. 

Among  the  different  ranges  which  spring  from  the  Lazian  group 
we  shall  first  mention  that  series  of  interrupted  parallel  chains  which 
run  west  and  almost  parallel  with  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  These 
chains  are  known  under  several  names.  Between  Trebizond  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Teshil  we  find  the  Mason-Dagh,  in  the  country  of  the 
ancient  Amazons,  whose  name  it  retains  with  little  alteration ;  and 
between  that  river  and  the  Eazil-Irmak  the  Nebbian-Dagh  with  its 
southern  parallel  ranges,  the  Ak-Dagh,  and  Tawshan-Dagh.  They 
are  surmounted  by  lofty  peaks,  which  are  however  much  lower  than 
those  of  the  Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus.  The  whole  tract  ia  a  plateau, 
being  the  first  terrace  on  coming  from  the  Black  Sea ;  above  it  run 
wooded  chains,  with  an  average  height  of  1500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  plateau.  Towards  the  sea  the  plateau  is  broken  into  numerous 
ridges  and  deep  valleys,  the  beauty  of  which  is  highly  praised  by  travel- 
lers, and  the  picturesque  character  of  the  scenery  is  most  striking  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  coast.  The  same  character  prevails  west 
of  the  Kizil,  from  the  point  where  it  breaks  through  the  chain  of  the 
Ada-Dagh.  The  Ilik-Dagh,  with  a  mean  elevation  of  4000  feet  above 
the  sea,  abounds  with  forests  of  fir-trees  that  yield  excellent  timber ; 
and  the  Teralah-Ooz  is  a  plateau  of  the  same  description,  surmounted 
by  ridges  of  about  3200  feet  elevation. »  South  of  uiese  plateaus  lies 
the  Alkas-Dagh,  the  summit  of  which  was  found  covered  with  snow 
in  October ;  and  north  of  them  are  the  Kaz-Yusuf-Dagh  and  others 
which  border  on  the  sea.  In  AV  26'  N.  lat.,  83*"  E.  long.,  is  the 
plateau  of  Iflam,  which  begins  in  the  south  near  the  town  of  Zafaran- 
Boli,  with  several  projections  terminating  abruptly  in  steep  acclivities, 
on  which  high  rock-terraces  tower  one  above  the  other.  On  the 
plateau  there  are  many  ranges,  partly  bare  and  partly  wooded,  and 
large  tracts  are  covered  with  fragments  of  rock.  West  of  this  plateau, 
and  divided  from  it  by  the  river  Order!,  is  Mount  Dumah-Yala-si,  the 
ancient  Orminius,  which  has  rough  slopes,  wooded  sides,  and  a  bare 
crest  at  least  8000  feet  high.  Limestone  and  basaltic  rocks  abound 
in  both  of  these  mountaiDua.  Moimt  Dumah-Tala-si  is  connected 
with  the  Boli-Dagh  and  the  Karam-AU  by  the  Sarkhun-Yala-si  and 
the  Yaila-Dagh  (Mons  Hypius)  in  the  south,  and  the  Kara-Dagh,  the 
Owah-Dagh,  and  the  Kopekchi-Dagh  in  the  north.  West  of  the 
Earam-Ali-Dagh  is  the  Qok-Dagh,  or  Bithynisn  Olympus,  and  between 
them  flows  the  Sakariyeh,  or  Sangarius.  The  Ook-Dagh  is  only  a 
north-eastern  beginning  of  the  Keshish-Dagh,  or  Mount  Olympus  of 
Brusa  (8000  feet  high) ;  its  western  projections  stretch  through  Mysia 
and  terminate  in  the  promontories  of  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  the  Archipelago. 

From  the  junction  of  the  Lazian  Mountains  vrith  the  Eara-Bel, 
which  has  been  already  described  as  a  northern  continuation  of  the 
Anti-Taurus,  some  ranges  stretch  west,  which  the  natives  call  Qemin- 


Beli-Dagh,  and  Eoeeh-Dagh.  They  are  generally  parallel  with  the 
40th  degree  of  N.  latw,  and  their  western  continuation  is  the  Chamlu- 
BeL  They  rise  above  a  high  and  mostly  level  table-land,  and  form 
the  waterriied  between  the  Yeshil  in  the  north,  and  the  Eizil  in  the 
aouth.  A  lai^  mountainous  tract,  of  which  we  know  very  little, 
lies  to  the  west,  and  is  encompassed  on  the  south-west  and  north  by 
the  great  bend  of  the  river  Eizil :  it  ia  a  table-land  the  edges  of 
which  towards  the  Kizil  are  intersected  by  deep  valleys  and  ravines, 
and  form  a  long  sharply-indented  wall  of  rocks  of  the  grandest 
character.  Pursuing  the  right  bank  of  the  Kizil,  from  86*'  £.  Ions., 
we  first  see  the  Ak-Dagh  nght  opposite  the  snowy  peak  of  the  Arjiah- 
Dagh,  stretching  west.  Where  the  river  Kizil  first  takes  a  north-west 
direction,  the  edge  of  the  table-land  is  called  Akjik-Dagh ;  farther  on 
in  the  same  direction  is  tho  Haaan-Dagh,  a  bare,  shaip,  two-headed 
peak  ;  and  still  farther  on  the  Baranli-Dagh,  a  lofty  chain  rising  high 
above  a  table-land  more  than  8000  feet  high,  and  covered  with  snow 
in  April.  This  tract  chiefly  consists  of  granite,  and  has  altogether 
a  sierra-like  aspect.  North  of  the  Baranli-Dagh  is  the  fine  plain  (tf 
Sogher,  and  north  of  this  lies  the  Begrek-Dagh,  an  extensive  granitic 
district  composed  of  low,  rounded,  whitish,  and  bare  hills,  broken  up 
by  deep  ravines,  and  covered  with  a  scanty  vegetation.  The  northern 
edge  of  the  table-land  surrounded  by  the  river  Kizil  begins  at  Tokat 
with  a  chain  of  high  limestone-hills  surmounted  by  steep  and  craggy 
pinnacles,  which  lower  as  they  stretch  to  the  west^  parallel  with,  but 
at  a  considerable  distance  from,  the  left  bsnk  of  the  river  Tokat 

At  Turkhal  the  chain  is  again  high,  and  presents  several  steep 
cones.  Thence  to  Zilleh,  south-west,  and  thence  north  to  Amasia  is 
a  high  table-land,  partly  fertile,  partly  a  barren  plain  composed  of 
Umeetone,  which  is  prevalent  near  Amasia.  The  craggy  edges  of  this 
plateau  towards  the  river  Tokat  rise  to  a  great  height  above  the  valley 
and  are  broken  by  deep  ravines.  From  Amasia  a  range  of  low  hilli^ 
consisting  chiefly  of  peperite  or  volcanic  sand,  occasionallv  stratified, 
runs  westward,  and  at  18  miles  west  of  this  town  the  hiUs  rise  into 
huge  masses  of  rocks.  From  Chorum  the  table-land  has  the  same 
character,'  being  partly  a  level  plain  and  partly  a  hilly  tract,  which 
to  the  northwaurd  is  bordered  by  the  Kirk-Delim  Mountains,  forming 
the  most  northern  projection  of  the  great  table-land.  The  tract  from 
Chorum  south-west  as  far  as  the  Begrek-Dagh  is  little  known;  its 
edge  towards  the  river  Kizil  is  more  craggy  and  deeply  cut  than  the 
sides  of  the  table-land  towards  the  Tokat,  except  the  immediate 
environs  of  Amasia.  About  80  miles  west-south-west  from  Chorum 
are  the  rock-salt  mines  of  Chayan-Ko,  situated  in  a  rugged  ridge  of 
hills  of  red  sandstone  conglomerate.  The  surrounding  country, 
especially  towards  the  river,  is  a  succession  of  hills,  consisting  of  red 
marls  and  gravel  of  a  gray  or  bluish  colour.  South  of  Chorum, 
towards  the  interior  of  the  table-land,  there  is  a  succession  of  winding 
valleys  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  plateau,  and  lying  between  schistose 
rocks  varying  much  in  colour  and  consisteney.  The  high  plain  has 
a  barren  aspect.  Towards  Yozgat>  south  of  Chorum,  there  are  deep 
ravines  snd  many  broken  rocks,  which  amidst  protruding  masses  of 
trap  and  other  igneous  formations  bear  evidence  to  the  convulsions 
which  have  agitated  the  country.  The  waters  fiow  north-north-east 
into  the  Tokat,  a  fact  which  proves  that  the  slope  of  the  table-land  is 
towards  the  north.  A  little  north  of  Yozgat  is  the  Habak-Tepe,  a 
lofty  hiU,  and  the  central  culminating  point  of  the  tract  whence  ndges 
radiate  in  all  directions :  some  of  them  consist  of  coarse  sandstone, 
passing  into  a  loose  conglomerate  containing  pebbles  of  blue  oryBtalline 
limestone,  seoondaiy  limestone,  jasper,  sandstone,  and  schiatose  rocks. 
South-west  of  Yo^at  there  is  a  range  of  mountains  called  Chidiek- 
Dagh,  which  seems  to  be  the  edge  of  the  second  terrace  of  the  table- 
land, on  ascending  it  from  the  west ;  the  first  being  formed  by  the 
Begrek-Dagh  and  the  Baranli-Dagh  deacribed  above.  The  tract  west 
of  these  two  chains  is  likewise  an  elevated  table-land,  but  broken  bv 
deep  valleys  and  ravines  through  which  the  Kizil  and  the  Sakariyeh 
have  forced  their  way,  and  has  in  many  places  an  alpine  character. 
Many  plateaus  consist  of  trappean  or  granitic  rocks,  upon  which  the 
red-sandstone  appears  to  have  been  deposited  as  in  a  basin.  lime- 
stone occurs  everywhere  with  masses  of  trachvtic  formation  overlying 
it.  On  the  plateaus  there  are  rugged  chains  of  mountains  with  broken 
and  picturesque  outlines;  and  mgh  cones  of  volcanic  origin  bear 
evidence  that  this  part  of  the  country  has  been  reduced  to  its  present 
state  by  the  action  of  fire,  and  that  the  work  was  completed  by 
water.  The  plateaus,  espedallv  that  of  Haimaneh,  are  bleak  and 
miserable,  but  the  vaJleys  are  fertile,  andyield  com,  wine,  and  fruit 
of  every  description.  Among  the  chains  that  stretch  in  all  directions 
are  the  Ardij-Dagh,  south  of  Angora^  about  8600  feet  high,  and 
several  others,  forming  one  or  perhaps  more  parallel  ranges,  interrupted 
by  table-lands,  which  begin  about  26  miles  west  of  Angora,  and  stratch 
in  a  north-eastern  direction  for  about  50  miles.  The  base  of  the  hills 
is  formed  of  an  immense  number  of  basaltic  prisms  of  great  regularity 
of  form,  some  vertically  disposed,  others  horizontally.  Above  these, 
masses  of  a  similar  charact^  tower  up  in  rocky  pinnacles  of  fantastic 
shape,  in  which  the  colossal  prisms  are  variously  disposed,  their 
disUibution  far  surpassing  anything  at  the  Giants'  Causeway.  In 
^e  northernmost  comer  of  tJbese  mountains,  in  the  valley  of  tiie 
Kerimis  and  near  its  source,  are  the  mines  of  Sahlun.  There  another 
table-land  begins,  the  slope  of  which  inclines  towards  the  Black  Sea» 
which  is  only  75  miles  distant.    The  Kerimis  flows  south-weat^  and 
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joins  the  Sakariyeh.  The  height  of  the  plateau  near  Angora  is 
8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  as  it  ia  one  of  the  lowest, 
the  average  height  of  the  surrounding  table-lands  may  be  fixed 
between  80(^0  and  4000  feet  They  are  oonaequently  about  2000  feet 
lower  than  the  plateau  of  the  great  central  table-land,  the  average 
elevation  of  which  has  been  estimated  at  from  5000  to  6000  feet ;  and 
they  are  2000  feet  higher  than  the  table-lands  that  occupy  the 
northern  margin  of  the  peninsula  along  the  Black  Sea.  It  woidd 
therefore  seem  that  the  part  of  Asia  between  the  Black  Sea  in  the 
north  and  the  Taurus  in  the  south  is  composed  of  three  terraces, 
which  we  may  call  the  Euxine,  the  Galatian,  and  Phrygo-Cappadocian 
terraces  The  beds  of  the  rivers  which  originate  on  the  Galatian 
terrace  and  descend  through  the  Euxine  terrace  to  the  sea,  are  not 
(so  far  as  we  know)  interrupted  by  steep  transverse  barriers,  so  as  to 
make  the  waters  flow  down  in  cascEules,  whence  we  may  conclude  that 
the  asoent  to  the  terraces  is  gradual 

The  tract  between  Angora  and  the  xtpjper  part  of  the  Sakariyeh, 
and  thence  westward  as  far  as  Movint  Olympus,  is  very  little  known, 
except  in  its  south-western  part,  which  is  traversed  by  the  great  road 
from  Constantinople  to  Kutahiyeh  and  Koniyeh,  which  passes  over  a 
high  plateau  of  barren  aspect  The  same  character  prevails  in  the 
middle  district,  between  Kutahiyeh  and  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sakariyeh,  with  the  exception  that  the  eastern  part,  between  Gterma 
and  Angora,  contains  large  plains  and  some  valleys,  where  the  clayey 
soil  is  well  cultivated.  Chaons  have  been  seen  there  stretching  from 
east  to  west.  The  highest  portion  of  this  table-land  seems  to  be 
between  Sewri-Hisar  and  Kutahiyeh,  where  the  river  Sakariyeh  is 
supposed  to  have  its  origin. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  peninsuls^  the  Morad-Dagh  has  been 
described  as  the  western  promontory  of  the  midland  system  of 
mountains^  and  the  centre  from  which  several  high  ranges  stretch 
west  and  north.  A  lofty  and  wooded  chain  connects  it  with  the 
Olympus  of  Brussy  separating  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Edrenos  from 
the  barren  table-land  of  Kutahiyeh.  A  second  chain  branches  west 
under  the  names  of  Ak-Dagh  (8000  feet)  and  Demirji-Dagh,  and 
terminates  with  Mount  Ida;  two  parallel  branches  of  this  chain 
stretch  north ;  they  are  the  Mratersheds  between  the  Edrenos  and  the 
Simaul,  and  between  this  river  and  the  small  watercourses  that  flow 
into  the  Hellespont  A  third  chain  runs  first  south,  and  tJien  west, 
forming  a  barrier  between  the  Qhiediz  and  the  Mendereh,  or  Mseander. 
The  western  part  of  this  chain  branches,  and  forms  the  Kizi^a-Musa- 
Dagh,  the  ancient  Tmolus  (4500  feet)  in  the  north,  and  the  Kestane- 
Bagh,  the  ancient  Messogis  (4500  feet),  in  the  south,  which  screen  the 
basin  of  the  little  Mendereh.  The  Baba-Dagh,  a  lofty  chain  that  rises 
south  of  the  Maoander,  belongs  to  the  Taurus  range,  as  mentioned 
above  :  its  height  must  be  vezy  great,  since  Fellows  saw  its  snowy 
summit  from  the  high  table-land  near  Kutahiyeh,  a  distance  of  150 
miles.  The  tract  between  the  Baba-Bagh  and  the  Morad-Dagh  is  a 
high  table-land,  though  not  so  high  as  the  great  central  table-land ; 
and  it  seems  to  be  an  intermediate  terrace  between  that  tract  and  the 
less  elevated  plateaus  on  the  western  coast  Its  general  aspect  is 
barren,  whole  districts  being  covered  with  sand  and  fragments  of 
volcanic  products ;  basaltic  cones  rise  evexywhere,  marble  is  abundan.t, 
limestone  occurs  generally,  and  in  many  places  the  surface  of  the 
table-land  is  undulating.  This  circumstance  gives  additional  strength 
to  the  hjrpothesis  that  the  central  table-land  was  once  a  lake.  The 
Morad-Dagh  with  its  eastern  chains,  the  Sultan-Dagh  and  the  Emir- 
Dagh,  and  its  western  continuations  the  Ak-Dagh  and  Demirji-Dagh, 
consist  of  schistose  and  metamorphio  rocks ;  most  of  the  trachytic 
outbreaks  occur  on  this  line ;  the  peaks  are  generally  trachytic  or 
basaltic  rocks,  and  traces  of  former  eruptions  are  very  numerous.  The 
chains  by  which  the  Morad-Dagh  is  connected  with  ike  Olvmpus,  and 
between  which  the  river  Edrenos  flows,  begin  in  the  south  with  trap 
dykes  which  have  burst  through  crystalline  limestone  and  yellow  schist, 
traversed  by  numerous  veins  of  quartz ;  farther  north  the  declivities 
show  clifb  of  white  cretaceous  limestone,  with  a  horizontal  stratification 
containing  fossil  fresh-water  tertiary  shells.  Mount  Olympus  is 
supposed  to  consist  of  plutonio  rocks,  which  are  indicated  at  its 
northern  and  western  foot  by  beds  of  limestone  penetrated  to  some 
distance  by  quartzose  granitic  veins ;  the  limestone  is  of  the  scaglia 
formation.  Towards  uxe  lower  part  of  the  river  Edrenos  there  are 
greenish  trachytic  rocks. 

The  general  characters  of  the  geology  of  the  peninsula,  says 
Hamilton,  are  simple.  The  eastern  extremities  consist  of  trachytic 
rocks,  which  towards  the  west  are  succeeded  and  partly  overlaid  by 
black  volcanic  breccia  and  peperite,  containing  angular  fragments  of 
trap  or  trachyte.  The  western  part  of  the  peninsula  consists  of 
calcareous  rocks  which  seem  to  belong  to  the  scaglia  or  cretaceous 
formation. 

All  these  are  horizontal,  and  the  lower  portion  is  a  hard  compact 
scaglia  like  that  of  Greece  and  the  Ionian  islands.  This  (the  lower 
hard  portion)  contains  no  fossils,  but  is  overlaid  by  beds  30  or  40  feet 
thick,  containing  a  great  variety  of  shells,  amongst  which  are  CorbtUa 
and  Modiola.  The  beds  vary  considerably  in  hiurdness,  and  some  are 
rather  silidous. 

Hydrography — 1.  Riven. — Premising  that  the  words  Su,  Chai, 
IrmaJc  (meaning  water  or  river,  and  very  frequently  used  in  the 
nomenclature  of  Tv.'kish  rivers)  are  here  generally  omitted  as  forming 


no  essential  part  of  the  name,  we  proceed  to  enumerate  the  rivers  of 
Asia  Minor,  from  the  Qulf  of  Iskenderun  west  along  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  &c. 

The  Jihun  (ancient  Pyramus)  has  its  sources  north  of  Maranh  in 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Taurus,  flows  south-west  through  a 
narrow  valley,  along  the  western  base  of  the  Durdun-Dagh,  at  the 
extremity  of  which  it  takes  a  sudden  turn  eastward,  and  falls  into 
the  Bay  of  Ayas,  in  the  Qulf  of  Iskenderun.  Its  ancient  course  from 
the  point  where  it  turns  east  was  south-west  and  south-east,  and  its 
former  mouth  may  still  be  traced  near  Cape  Kara-Tash  at  the  entrance 
of  the  gulf.  Its  whole  length  is  above  100  miles.  Its  upper  part  is 
confined  between  steep  rocks:  it  reaches  the  plain  of  Adana  in 
87^  N.  lat,  but  the  hills  of  the  Durdun-Dagh  accompany  it  aa  far 
down  as  Mount  Misia    The  lower  part  of  the  Jihun  is  navigable 

The  sotirces  of  the  Sihun,  the  ancient  Sarus,  are  in  the  central 
table-land  in  87**  42'  N.  lat,  34**  25'  K  long. ;  its  oourse  is  south-east 
through  the  Cilician  defiles  of  the  Taurus,  and  then  south-west  till  it 
reaches  the  Mediterranean  in  86"*  44'  N.  kt,  84"  58'  E.  long.  It  enters 
the  plain  of  Adana  above  this  town,  and  is  navigable  in  its  lower  part 
The  whole  length  is  about  100  miles.  The  courses  of  these  two 
rivers  are  very  imperfectly  known;  they  receive  nmnerons  feeders 
from  the  mountains  among  which  they  flow. 

The  Tersns  (ancient  Cydnus),  a  small  river,  originates  near  the 
southern  entrance  of  the  Cilician  pass,  on  a  plateau  of  8800  feet 
elevation,  and  after  a  southern  course  of  46  miles,  empties  itself  into 
the  sea,  a  little  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Sihun,  and  a  few  miles 
south  of  Tersus,  the  ancient  Tarsus. 

The  Qok  (ancient  Calycadnus)  has  its  source  in  the  Taurus,  in 
about  37"  N.  lat ;  it  drama  the  western  part  of  GiUda,  and  after  a 
south-eastern  course  of  about  65  miles  through  a  mountainous  tract, 
joins  the  sea  a  little  below  Selefkeh,  the  ancient  Seleuda. 

Among  the  rivers  mentioned  by  the  ancients  m  Pamphylia  are  the 
Eurymedon  (now  the  Kopri),  which  is  described  by  Fellows  as  a  noble 
river ;  the  Oestrus  (now  the  Ak) ;  and  the  Cataractes  (now  the  Dudon). 
Some  watercourses  that  have  been  observed  on  the  central  table-land, 
north  of  the  Taurus,  which  flow  from  west  to  east,  are  supposed  to 
be  their  respective  sources.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Eurymedon 
is  formed  by  the  southern  outlet  of  the  Lake  of  Egerdir  mentioned 
before,  and  that  it  is  swelled  by  the  waters  of  Lake  Soghla  after 
they  have  forced  their  way  through  subterranean  passages  across  the 
Taurus ;  for  the  volume  of  the  water  of  the  Eurymedon  is  too  large  for 
a  river  the  length  of  which  would  not  exceed  60  geographical  miles, 
if  its  sources  lay  only  in  or  a'littie  beyond  the  great  range  of  the 
Taurus. 

The  Xanthus,  now  Echen,  the  chief  river  of  Lycia,  has  its  sources 
in  the  snowy  range  of  the  Taurus,  and  flows  due  south  as  far  as  Horan, 
where  it  receives,  on  the  left,  a  tributary  of  about  26  miles  length, 
and  much  longer  than  tiie  portion  of  Uie  main  stream  above' that 
point  From  Horan  the  river  winds  through  a  beautiful  valley 
between  wooded  hills  and  picturesque  rocks  in  a  south  direction 
with  a  slight  western  inclination ;  and  a  littie  below  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Xanthus  it  turns  abruptly  west,  and  faQa  into  the  sea 
after  a  course  of  about  50  miles.  Below  Horan  it  is  crossed  by  a  fine 
bridge  of  5  arches. 

The  next  river  to  the  Xanthus  is  the  Dolomon,  which  is  the  ancient 
Calbia  The  part  of  it  visited  by  Fellows  flows  in  a  deep  ravine 
through  a  plateau  5000  feet  high.  Its  course,  which  at  first  is  fh>m 
east  to  west,  soon  becomes  south-west  but  nearly  the  whole  of  it  is 
unknown,  except  the  part  near  its  mouth,  a  little  north-west  of  Cape 
Ghinazi,  where  Fellows  had  much  trouble  in  crossing  it  The  whole 
length  is  nearly  100  miles. 

The  Mendereh,  or  Mcsander,  springs  from  a  small  lake  fed  by 
subaqueous  springs,  and  surrounded  4>y  steep  and  lofty  mountains,  in 
88*  N.  lat,  80*  20'  E.  long.,  in  a  chain  (Mons  Aulocrenaa)  stretching 
from  east  to  west  towards  the  Baba-Dagh,  and  bordering  the  elevated 
plains  of  Dinair.  The  town  of  Dinair  (the  ancient  Apamea  Cibotus), 
is  close  by,  and  in  its  environs  is  the  spot  in  the  plain  where  Marsyaa 
paid  so  dearly  for  his  presumptuous  rivalry  of  Apollo  (Xenophon, 
'  Anabasis,'  i.  2) ;  but  the  cavern  where  Apollo  hung  up  the  skin  of 
his  rival  seems  to  have  fallen  in.  The  course  of  this  river  is  28  miles 
north-west,  through  the  high  plain  of  Dinair;  18  miles  south-west, 
and  23  miles  north  and  north-west,  partiy  through  high  plains,  partly 
through  a  deep  rocky  valley ;  126  miles  west-south-west,  in  numerous 
windings  through  a  beautiful  valley  that  becomes  wider  and  more 
fertile  as  it  approaches  the  coast.  Its  tributaries  are,  on  the  right, 
the  Sandukli,  which  comes  from  the  south-eastern  continuation  of 
the  Morad-Dagh,  and  the  Banas,  67  miles  long,  which  rises  at  the  foot 
of  the  Morad-Dagh,  and  joins  the  Mseander  where  this  river  begins 
its  regular  west-south-west  course.  The  Kopli,  a  smaller  river,  joins 
the  Banas  immediately  above  its  junction  with  the  Mseander.  On 
the  left,  the  feeders  are  the  Choruk  (the  ancient  Lycus),  a  small  rivei 
flowing  from  east  to  west ;  the  Kara-Su,  a  still  smaller  stream,  which 
comes  down  from  the  Baba-Dagh ;  and  the  Chinar  (the  ancient 
Marsyas),  the  sources  of  which  are  about  40  miles  south-south-east 
from  its  junction  with  the  Maeander,  in  the  western  continuation  of 
the  Baba-Dagh. 
The  Littie  Mendereh,  the  ancient  Cayster,  has  its  source  in  the 
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angle  between  the  Kestane-Dagh  (Measogis)  in  the  south,  and  the 
KiailjarMiua-Dagh  (Tmolus)  in  the  north.  It  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Scala  Nuova,  after  a  western  course  of  69  miles. 

The  KoduB  or  Qhiedis,  the  ancient  HermuSi  has  its  sources  in  the 
Morad-Dagh,  south-east  of  the  town  of  Qhiediz ;  its  course  is  23  miles 
west,  41  miles  south-west,  115  miles  in  a  generally  west  direction,  and 
17  miles  south-south-west,  till  it  fedls  into  the  Baj  of  Smyrna,  which 
it  loads  with  its  dayey  and  sandy  deposits.  In  its  upper  part,  the 
only  river  of  consequence  that  joins  it  on  the  left  is  the  ancient 
Cogamus,  the  source  of  which  is  in  29°  £.  long.,  and  its  mouth  a  little 
east  of  Sart,  which  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sardis.  It  joins  the 
Hermus  after  a  north-west  course  of  50  miles,  through  a  beautiful  and 
highly  cultiyated  valley.  Immediately  to  the  west  of  Sart  flows  the 
Pactolus,  celebrated  for  its  golden  sands.  Opposite  Sart,  ndt  far  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  Hermus,  is  the  Oygean  Lake ;  and  between  this 
Attd  the  river  the  numerous  tumular  monuments  of  ancient  Lydian 
kings.  This  group  of  tombs  is  called  by  the  Turks  Ben  Tepeh,  or 
the  Thousand  HiUs.  On  the  right,  the  Hermus  receives  in  its  upper 
part  the  Aineh  and  the  Demir  (the  ancient  Hyllus),  and  in  its  lower 
}xirt  it  receives  the  Ak.  The  middle  part  of  the  Hermus,  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Cogamus  and  the  sudden  turn  which  it  makes  near 
its  moutib  to  the  south,  is  very  imperfectly  known. 

North  of  the  Hermus  are  the  Bakir,  the  ancient  Calcus )  the  Tuzla, 
which  is  the  Satnioeis,  and  the  Mendereh,  the  famous  Scamander, 
flowing  west ;  the  Kojtdi,  which  represents  the  ancient  Granicus,  and 
the  Ghonen,  which  seems  to  be  the  ^sepus,  flowing  north  into  the  Sea 
of  Marmara. 

The  most  important  river  which  flows  into  the  Sea  of  Marmara  is 
the  Edrenos,  the  ancient  Rhyndacus,  which  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  two  rivers.  One  of  them,  the  Rhyndacus,  or  'Edrenoa  Proper, 
originates  in  the  lofty  chain  which  connects  the  peaks  of  Morad-Dagh 
and  Ak-Dagh,  and  aiter  a  winding  north-west  course  through  a  beau- 
tiful valley  fklls  into  the  large  lake  of  Abullionte  (ApoUonias) ;  it 
issues  from  the  northern  comer  of  this  lake,  and  empties  itself  into 
the  gulf  of  Mudanieh  or  Cios,  after  a  course  of  140  miles.  The  other 
branch  is  the  Susugherli,  the  ancient  Macestus,  which  comes  from 
Simaul,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ak-Dagh,  where  it  is  called  the  Simaul : 
it  flows  west  for  69  miles,  and  norUi  for  80  miles,  and  joins  the 
Rhyndacus,  a  little  below  the  point  where  it  issues  from  the  lake  of 
AbuUionte.  The  Rhyndacus  also  receives  on  its  left  bank  the  Eara- 
Dere,  the  outlet  of  the  great  lake  Maniyas,  the  ancient  Melitopolitis. 
Between  the  Rhyndacus  and  the  Sakariyeh  there  are  only  small  rivers, 
the  Nilufer  or  Lufer,  near  Brusa,  and  the  outlet  of  the  lake  of  Iznik, 
the  ancient  Ascania,  which  is  10  miles  long  and  4  miles  wide. 

The  Sakariyeh,  the  ancient  Sangarius,  is  the  second  in  miignitude 
of  the  rivers  of  the  peninsula.  It  sources  are  on  the  high  table-land, 
south-east  of  Kutahiyeh.  Its  general  course  is  north-east  till  it  is 
joined  by  the  river  Enguri  or  Angora^  which  flows  westward,  draining 
the  mountainous  tract  round  Angora.  IVom  this  junction  down  to 
its  mouth,  the  river  has  been  seen  by  European  travellers  only  at  a 
few  places.  Its  general  course  however  is  known.  After  receiving  the 
Enguri,  the  river  flows  north-westward  towards  the  lake  Iznik,  as  far 
jieailv  as  80°  E.  long. ;  it  then  takes  a  general  northern  direction  between 
the  Karam-Ali-Daghand  the  Gok-Dagh,  and  continues  on  this  course  to 
its  mouth  in  the  Black  Sea,  in  iV  8'  N.  lat,  30°  42'  E.  long.  The  moBt 
western  part  of  the  river  is  in  about  80°  10'  E.  long.,  and  not  far  from 
this  ^oint  the  stream  is  fordable  at  a  place  called  Surkun,  that  is 
'  fora.'  From  a  point  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  where  it  bends 
eastward  for  a  short  distance,  the  river  formerly  ran  northward,  and 
the  old  bed  is  still  visible.  A  fine  bridge  of  ancient  construction^ 
1087  feet  in  length,  leads  across  the  old  bed,  in  which  a  small  arm 
of  the  Sakariyeh  still  flows  north.  Near  this  spot  the  main  branch  is 
crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge.  Near  Kiwa  or  Geiwa,  where  thei'e  is  a 
stone  bridge  over  the  river,  and  where  the  great  roads  from  Constan- 
tinople and  Iznik  to  Angora  meet,  the  Sakariyeh  flows  for  13  miles 
through  a  gloomy  intricate  defile,  with  high  and  rugged  precipices 
rising  perpendicularly  on  botii  sides.  The  summits  of  the  mountains 
are  covered  with  excellent  timber,  oak,  beech,  sycamore,  and  ash.  The 
Sanganus,  Kinneir  says,  is  in  general  about  100  yards  wide  (near  Kiwa), 
contains  an  immense  body  of  water  and  flows  with  very  great  rapidity. 
The  river,  at  the  wooden  bridge  above  mentioned,  is  372  feet  wide, 
with  an  ordinary  depth  of  2  feet,  and  a  current  of  about  3  miles  an 
hour ;  it  is  occasionally  subject  to  considerable  freshets.  The  principal 
tributaries  of  the  Sakariyeh,  besides  the  Enguri,  are,  on  its  left  bank,  the 
Pursek,  the  ancient  Thymbrius,  which  comes  from  the  Morad-Dagh, 
and  after  a  northern  and  north-eastern  course  of  about  57  miles,  passing 
by  Kutahiyeh  and  Eski-Scheher  (Dorylaeum),  joins  the  Sakariyeh  about 
11  miles  below  this  town ;  and  the  Yenisheher,  which  joins  the  main 
river  near  Geiwa,  after  a  north-eastern  course  of  57  miles ;  it  comes 
from  the  Olympus  of  Brusa.  The  Kermis,  which  flows  south-west 
from  the  Ishik-Dagh,  falls  into  the  Sakariyeh  on  its  right  bank,  a  few 
miles  west  of  the  junction  of  the  Enguri,  after  a  course  of  40  miks. 
The  length  of  the  Sakariyeh  is  about  250  xniles. 

The  mouth  of  the  Filiyas,  the  ancient  Bilheus,  is  in  41°  20'  N.  lat., 
82°  6'  K  long.  Its  loTfer  part  has  been  visited  by  Ainsworth,  who 
describes  it  as  a  noble  river  flowing  through  a  most  beautiful  valley, 
from  south  to  north.  We  know  nothing  of  its  upper  part  except  a 
portion  of  it  near  Zafaian  Boll  where  there  is  a  wooden  bridge  over 


it.  It  rises  in  the  Boli-Dagh,  along  the  northern  base  of  which  it  runs 
eastward  under  the  name  of  the  Hamamli  for  about  70  miles,  and 
then  breaking  through  a  range  which  has  hitherto  screened  iis  left 
bank,  it  flows  north-west,  receiving  the  Saghanli  about  7  miles  west 
of  Zafaran-BolL  From  this  point  the  river  flows  west,  and  afterwards 
turns  to  the  north.  A  little  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Filiyas  the 
Chati,  the  ancient  Parthenius,  enters  the  Black  Sea.  Of  the  course  of 
this  river  we  know  nothing. 

The  KizU,  the  ancient  Nettys,  is  the  laigest  river  of  the  peninsula. 
Its  sources  are  in  the  Gemin-Beli-Dagh,  in  40°  N.  lat.,  87°  40  E.  long., 
in  the  northernmost  part  of  the  second  or  Phyigo-Cappadocian  terrace. 
The  river  at  first  flows  south,  but  it  soon  takes  a  south-west  direction, 
which  it  ptutiues  for  about  170  miles,  through  a  picturesque  valley, 
along  the  northern  border  of  the  great  centnd  table-land.  This  part 
of  its  course  is  known  only  in  part.  In  38°  40'  N.  lat.,  84°  4'  E.  long, 
it  turns  north-west>  with  some  western  bends,  and  flows  in  that  direction 
as  for  as  40°  N,  lai,  83°  34'  E.  long.,  for  about  86  miles.  This  part  is 
likewise  imperfectly  known.  Thence  it  flows  on  a  general  north-eastern 
course  as  far  as  Osmanjik,  for  115  miles :  this  port  is  much  better 
known.  From  Osmanjik  its  course  is  supposed,  and  has  partly  been 
observed,  to  be  west  for  about  23  miles,  and  thence  north-east  for  about 
84  miles,  as  far  as  the  defile  of  Kara-Tepe,  a  narrow  pass  overhung  by 
huge  precipices.  A  i}ortion  of  this  pass  is  formed  by  a  bend  of  the 
main  river,  and  another  portion  by  the  valley  of  the  Gok,  called  here 
CostambuL  From  this  spot  the  river  flows  south-east  for  17  miles, 
thence  north-east  for  about  46  miles,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Black 
Sea  by  two  navigable  channels,  near  41°  43' N.  lat,  36°  E.  long.  The 
whole  length  of  the  river  is  about  500  miles.  The  Kizil  brings  down  in 
its  freshed  a  great  deal  of  mud,  the  deposition  of  which  has  formed  a 
delta,  and  a  long  flat  alluvial  tract  in  tne  last  portion  of  its  course. 
Its  waters  discolour  the  sea  for  6  or  7  miles  from  the  embouchure. 
We  know  of  no  considerable  tributaries  to  this  river  except  the  Gok 
(ancient  Anmias),  which  rises  in  the  mountains  west  of  Kastamuni, 
and  has  an  eastern  course  of  about  81  miles,  through  a  fertile  well- 
cultivated  valley,  bordered  by  high  rocks.  The  KizU  does  not  appear 
to  be  adapted  for  regular  navigation  by  laige  craft ;  the  waters  are 
low  in  the  dry  season,  but  they  greatly  increase  in  winter  and  spring, 
when  the  snow  melts  on  the  high  mountains  which  supply  its  tribu- 
tajy  streams. 

The  Yeshil,  the  ancient  Iris,  is  the  last  considerable  river  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  peninsula;  it  is  very  imperfectly  known.  Its 
sources  are  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Lazian  group,  near  40°  N. 
lat,  39°  E.  long.,  and  it  enters  the  Black  Sea  below  the  fortress  of 
Charshembeh,  after  a  north-western  and  at  last  a  north  course  of  100 
miles.  It  receives  on  the  left  the  Tokat,  the  ancient  Lycus,  the  sources 
of  which  lie  north  of  the  city  of  Tokat,  whence  it  flows  west,  with 
occasional  bends  to  the  north  as  far  as  Amasia,  a  distance  of  80  miles, 
and  from  ATnnjriftj  east  and  north-east,  for  85  miles.  The  Tokat 
receives  on  its  left  bank  the  Choterlek,  which  rises  in  the  Kirk-Delim 
Mountains,  nortii  of  Chorum,  and  join^  the  Tokat  after  an  eastern 
course  of  69  miles,  through  the  nearly  unknoift'n  plateau  mentioned 
above.  A  little  below  its  junction  with  the  Tokat^  tiie  Yeshil  descends 
through  a  narrow  pass  into  the  Euxine  terrace  :  this  is  another  spot 
where  traces  of  former  cataracts  may  be  discovered.  The  Yeshil  enters 
the  sea  by  several  mouths,  the  principal  of  which  is  navigable,  and  the 
surrounding  tract  is  a  delta  formed  by  the  deposits  of  this  river.  The 
Thermeh  (ancient  Thermodon)  enters  the  Black  Sea  a  short  distance 
east  of  the  YeshiL  The  Tireboli  rises  in  the  Lazian  group,  in  40°  20 
N.  lat,  39°  45'  E.  long. ;  its  mouth  is  a  little  east  of  the  town  of 
TireboU,  the  ancient  Tripolis,  41*  2'  N.  lat,  38°  48'  E.  long. ;  its 
direction  is  from  south-east  to  north-west  Many  of  these  rivers 
aboimd  in  fish :  the  sturgeon  is  taken  at  the  mouth  of  the  YeshiL 

2.  Laket, — ^Besides  those  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  great 
central  table-land,  there  are  the  following : — 

The  Lake  of  Abullionte,  the  ancient  ApoUoniatis,  lies  on  the  western 
border  of  Bithynia,  between  Mount  Olympus  and  the  gulf  of  Mudanieh : 
it  stretches  from  east  to  west  20  miles,  and  12  miles  from  north  to 
south.  On  the  south  it  is  bordered  by  the  beautiful  wooded  moun- 
tains of  the  Olympus,  on  the  north-east  and  north  by  trachytic  hills^ 
and  towards  the  north-west  by  marshes.  The  north-eastern  portion  is 
studded  with  many  islands :  on  one  of  them,  which  is  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  a  wooden  bridge,  stands  the  town  of  Abullionte,  the 
ancient  ApoUonia  ad  Rhyndacum.  The  town,  some  of  the  islands,  and 
the  surrounding  coimtries,  are  full  of  ancient  ruins.  The  lake  abounds 
with  fi^  and  supplies  the  markets  of  Brusa  and  Constantinopl& 

The  Lake  of  Maniyas,  the  ancient  Lake  of  Melitopolitis,  is  west  of 
that  of  Abullionte,  on  the  eastern  borders  of  Mysia;  it  is  14  miles 
long  from  east  to  west,  and  8  miles  from  north  to  south.  The  shores 
are  low  and  marshy,  but  the  tract  north  and  west  of  it  is  well  culti- 
vated, and  produces  good  wine. 

The  Lake  of  Buldur,  the  ancient  Ascania  of  Pisidia,  situated  in  37** 
45'  N.  lat,  80°  25'  E.  long.,  takes  its  modem  name  from  the  town  of 
Buldur,  which  stands  near  the  southern  part  of  it,  and  contains  5000 
houses.  The  length  of  ihe  lake  from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west 
is  about  17  miles,  and  its  width  about  4  miles.  The  southern  shore  is 
flat,  and  tiie  banks  are  vexy  muddy.  The  neighbourhood  produces 
much  gum-tragacanth,  which  is  obtained  from  a  low  prickly  plant 
resemUing  furze  by  making  an  indnon  in  the  stem  near  the  roo^  and 
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cuttiiig  through  the  pith,  when  the  sap  exudes  in  a  day  or  two,  and 
hardens  in  the  opening,  after  which  it  is  collected.  The  water  of  the 
lake  is  brackish,  with  a  strong  taste  and  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas ;  it  is  very  shallow,  and  is  covered  with  wild-fowL 

llie  Lake  of  Chardak,  the  Anaua  of  Herodotus  (vii.  SO),  supposed 
to  be  the  salt  lake  Ascania,  mentioned  by  Arrian  ('  Anabasis,'  L  29), 
is  situated  about  li  miles  north-west  of  the  Lake  of  Buldur;  it  is 
about  20  miles  long  firom  east-north-east  to  west-south-west,  and  from 
2  to  4  miles  wide :  it  is  surrounded  by  high  hills,  with  precipitous  and 
loftv  diffiL  In  summer  the  lake  is  very  shallow,  at  least  near  the 
baoJcs,  which  are  muddy,  but  in  winter  the  water  rises.  In  the  dry 
season  the  water  is  perfectly  saturated  with  salt,  which  crystallises  on 
the  surface,  and  is  scraped  off  the  mud  with  large  wooden  spades. 

The  Lake  of  Iznik,  the  ancient  Lacus  AajUnin.  of  Bithynia,  is 
situated  10  or  12  miles  east  of  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Mudanieh, 
into  which  its  outlet  runs.  This  lake,  the  clearest  and  most  pictu- 
resque sheet  of  water  in  the  peninsula,  is  about  15  miles  long  from  east 
to  west,  and  from  4  to  6  miles  wide.  The  country  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  lake  is  a  natural  garden,  abounding  with  flowers  and 
eyeigreens — ^the  dwaif  daphne,  many  varieties  of  laurustinus,  and 
among  them  the  strawberry-tree  (Arbuttu  unedo),  which  here  grows  so 
large  and  so  abundantly  that  it  forms  the  principal  firewood  of  the 
inhabitants.  At  a  little  distance  to  the  south,  the  basin  of  the  lake 
is  screened  by  a  grand  mountain-ridge,  backed  by  the  anowy  range  of 
Olympus,  llie  modem  name  of  ihia  lake  is  ^en  from  the  Uttle 
village  of  Iznik,  situated  within  the  walls  and  among  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city  of  NicsdiL 

Climate  and  Produeti. — ^No  general  description  would  convey  a 
correct  idea  of  the  climate  of  Asia  Minor,  which  presents  probablv 
more  varieties  than  the  peninsula  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  wiUi  which 
it  may  also  be  compared  as  to  extent  of  surface.  In  the  numerous 
chains  of  loftv  mountains  which  traverse  them,  in  their  high  plateaus, 
and  in  the  diversity  of  climate  depending  on  the  configuration  of 
surface,  there  is  a  considerable  resemblance  between  the  two  countries. 
The  western  shores  of  Asia  Minor  have  been  celebrated  in  all  ages  for 
their  genial  climate,  and  for  the  fertility  of  their  vaUeys.  The 
summers  here,  as  generally  throughout  Asia  Minor,  are  hot ;  but  even 
on  the  west  coast  severe  cold  is  occasionally  felt  in  winter.  The  snowy 
peaks  of  Taurus  continue  even  to  the  vidley  of  the  Mseander  on  the 
south  side.  The  high  plains  of  the  interior  are  excessively  cold  in 
the  winter  season. 

The  northern  shore  of  Asia  Minor  being  exceedingly  humid,  parts 
of  the  mountain  slope  from  the  edge  of  the  high  plams  are  covered 
with  magnificent  forest-trees  of  great  variety.  The  forest  stretching 
west  from  Boli,  the  great  and  almost  inexhaustible  source  of  supply 
to  the  Turkish  navv,  contains  ash,  elm,  plane,  poplar,  larch,  and  beech, 
and  some  oaks  of  large  size.  (Morier,  p.  359.)  It  is  known  to  tiie 
Turks  by  the  significant  name  of  Aghach  Denisi,  or  Sea  of  Trees. 
Major  Rennell  assigns  to  this  forest  a  length  of  120  miles  from  west  to 
east,  and  a  breadth  of  40  miles.  The  Sakariyeh  passes  through  the 
western  part  of  it.  Few  parts  of  the  world  present,  within  the  same 
limits,  more  striking  contrasts  than  the  Sea  of  Trees  and  the  high 
levels  of  Lycaonia^  which  Strabo  characterises  by  the  expressive  terms 
of  '  cold  and  bare.' 

On  the  southern  shore  the  immense  mass  of  Taurus  leaves  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  its  base  a  comparatively  narrow  slip,  and  gives 
to  the  climate  of  the  southern  coast,  combined  with  its  geographical 
position,  a  character  veiy  different  from  that  of  the  north  side  of  the 
peninsula.  The  amoimt  of  rain  is  much  less,  and  the  summer-heat 
of  the  coast  is  excessive.  Some  portions  of  the  Lycian  shore,  where 
the  mountains  press  close  on  the  sea,  have  no  water  from  April  to 
November,  but  what  can  be  kept  in  reservoirs.  The  winter  torrents 
oease  with  the  rains.  The  moimtains  of  Karamania  are  in  general 
well  wooded,  and  Alexandria  is  mainly  supplied  with  fuel  from  them. 
The  mountains  of  Taurus  contain  a  great  variety  of  forest-trees  and 
shrubs.  Volcanic  products  are  abundant  in  the  peninsula;  and  the 
(}reek  name  Korcuccicavfi^yi},  or  'burnt,'  which  was  applied  to  the 
district  on  the  confines  of  Lydia  and  Phiygia,  preserves  perhaps  the 
only  historical  record  of  great  physical  revolutions  in  this  region. 
The  western  part  of  Asia  Minor  has  also  often  experienced  most 
destructive  earthquakes. 

Olive  and  mulberry-trees  are  extensively  cultivated  for  the  production 
of  oil  and  silk ;  and  the  white  poppy,  from  which  the  best  opium  is 
made,  is  grown  in  vast  quantities,  especiallv  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Afiom.  Tobacco  is  an  important  crop ;  it  is  grown  of  l£e  best  quality 
near  the  town  of  Melasso,  to  the  east  of  the  gulf  of  Mandeliyeh. 
Vast  quantities  of  figs,  grapes,  and  other  fruits  are  grown.  Melons 
grown  on  the  maigin  of  the  lake  of  Abullionte  are  exported  in 
great  quantities  to  Constantinople.  Other  products  include  rice, 
barley,  maize,  sugar,  madder,  oodiineal,  valonia,  mastic,  wool,  cotton, 
goats' -wool,  some  linseed,  and  flax.  The  principal  trading  places  are 
Smyrna,  Bnisa,  and  Trebizond ;  but  this  last  town  is  more  properly 
an  Armenian  port.  Fairs  for  the  sale  of  imports  and  exports  are 
held  in  many  of  the  smaller  porta,  which  carry  on  a  considerable 
coasting  trade.  England,  Austna,  France,  and  the  United  States  are 
the  principal  countries  traded  with.  The  chief  exports  are  dyestuffb, 
oils,  raw  cotton,  dried  fruits,  wool,  opium,  wax,  silk,  hides  and  skins, 
sponge^  gurnn^  carpets,  goats'-hair,  £c.    The  imports  include  woven 


tissues,  coffee,  metals,  hardware  and  cutlery,  pottery,  glass,  mm,  &c. 
The  manufactures  of  the  country  are  confined  to  carpets,  leather,  and 
some  cotton  and  woollen  stuflfa. 

Mining  skill  is  in  a  veiy  low  state  in  this  oountiy.  There  are  copper- 
mines  near  Bakir-Kurehai,  not  far  from  the  Bla^  Sea^  in  the  plateau 
of  Iflani ;  near  Chalwar,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Lazian  group ; 
near  Tireboli,  on  the  Black  Sea;  near  Tokat;  and  at  many  other 
places ;  iron-nunes  near  Unieh,  on  the  Black  Sea ;  silver  wiUi  copper, 
in  the  mines  of  Tireboli;  silver  and  lead  at  Denek,  in  the  Beigrek- 
Dagh,  east  of  the  KizU.  Nitre  is  got  at  Kara-Bunar,  in  the  south- 
eastern  part  of  the  central  table-land.  Rock-salt  abounds  in  all  parts, 
especially  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Asia  Minor  and  in  the  tract 
round  Angora.  Hot  springs  occur  in  all  the  provinces ;  those  of  Brusa 
are  celebrated,  and  are  even  visited  by  European  patients.  The  hot 
springs  near  Eregli,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  central  table-land, 
issue  out  of  narrow  crevices  on  the  summit  of  a  ridge  of  low  hills, 
near  the  Ak-Gol  Lake,  and  form  a  succession  of  small  pools  and  conical 
hills,  which  last  have  been  created  by  the  gradual  deposit  of  the 
earthy  matter  with  which  the  water  is  chaiged.  The  confined  water 
and  gases  are  heard  bubbling  under  ground.  Some  of  these  springs^ 
deposit  pure  salt  round  their  orifices,  others  pure  sulphur,  and  others 
sulphate  of  lime,  or  gypsum,  whidi  is  the  most  frequent.  Other 
mineral  products  are  limestone,  gypsum,  marble,  granite,  meerschaum, 
clay,  &c. 

PopuUUioik — In  Lyda  the  Greek  population  is  not  one-tenth  part  of 
the  population,  and  in  Bithynia  the  Turks  are  at  least  three  times  as 
numerous  as  the  Greeks.  The  Greeks  are  more  numerous  in  the 
western  part  than  the  east,  and  they  form  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  popiilation  of  all  the  commercial  towns,  and  several  districts  in 
the  western  part  are  exclusively  inhabited  by  them.  AU  those  who 
call  themselves  Turks  are  not  of  Turkish  origin,  and  there  are  several 
hundred  thousand  so-called  Turks  who  are  descended  from  Greek 
ancestors.  There  are  also  Mohammedan  Armenians  in  the  east. 
Those  among  the  Turks  who  style  themselves  Osmanlis  are  settled  in 
the  oountiy,  and  lead  an  agricultural  life,  though  many  of  them  live 
during  the  summer-time  in  tents,  which  they  carry  to  those  places 
which  are  used  exclusively  for  agricultural  or  pastoral  purposes, 
leaving  their  houses  empty  in  the  villages.  The  Turkomans  are  most 
numerous  in  the  east ;  but  such  among  them  as  are  shepherds,  and 
lead  a  real  nomadic  life,  wander  as  far  as  the  table-luids  of  the 
western  provincea  Yuruks  are  nomadic  Turks,  probably  of  the  same 
origin  as  the  Osmanlis,  and  are  more  numerous  in  the  northern, 
middle,  and  eastern  parts.  In  the  same  districts  there  is  a  considerable 
number  of  Kurds,  who  are  either  permanently  settled,  or  wander 
with  their  herds  to  the  western  table-lands,  and  sometimes  as  far  as 
Brusa.  Religious  prejudices  are  less  strong  in  the  peninsula  thui  in 
European  Turkey,  and  generally  the  population  of  Anatolia  may  be 
considered  the  best  part  of  the  population  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

Communicationt, — Of  roads,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term, 
there  are  none  in  the  Turkish  empire.  In  Asia  Minor  there  exist 
some  traces  of  Roman  roads,  and  of  Roman  bridges ;  many  are  still 
in  use.  The  mode  of  travelling  in  the  countzy  is  on  horseback 
exclusively,  and  all  traffic  with  the  interior,  as  well  as  the  transit  trade 
with  the  east,  is  carried  on  by  caravans  of  dromedaries  or  camels. 
Some  of  the  most  important  routes  are  here  given. 

Across  the  north  of  Asia  Minor  runs  the  great  route  from  Constan- 
tinople to  Amasieh,  starting  from  Scutari  and  skirting  the  coast  as 
far  as  Izmid,  whence  it  runs  to  Boli,  through  Osmanjik,  Marsiwan, 
and  Kawsah,  where  the  roads  from  Kfuitrfununi  and  Rarnw^n  meet  it. 
From  Kawsah  the  route  turns  to  the  south-south-east,  and  after 
reaching  Amasieh  is  continued  through  Zilleh,  to  Tokat  and  Siwas, 
whence  it  branches  off  north-east  to  Trebizond,  and  eastward  to 
Malatiyeh  and  the  Euphrates.  From  Trebizond  a  coast  road  runs 
through  Unieh  and  Saznsun  to  Sinub  or  Sinope. 

From  Izmid,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  a  recond  route 
runs  south-east,  crossing  l^e  Sakariyeh  at  Geiwa,  and  reaching  the 
river  again  neftr  the  junction  of  the  Enguri ;  whence  a  branch  runs 
eastwaid  through  Angora,  which  is  continued  through  Chorum  to 
Amasieh,  whilst  the  original  route  keeps  on  south-easterly  to  the 
Ardij-Dsgh  where  it  divides  into  two  branches.  One  of  these  runp 
by  a  mountain-pass  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Baranli-Dagh,  and  thence 
down  to  Kaisariyeh,  whence  it  is  continued  eastward  to  Malatiyeh. 
The  other  branch  runs  on  in  the  original  south-east  direction  across 
the  Ardij-Dsgh  to  Kulu,  where  it  divides  also  into  two  brandies, 
running  round  the  Tuz  Lake  and  meeting  again  at  Ak-Shehr,  whence, 
through  Nigdeh  and  the  Cilician  pass,  it  reaches  Tarsus  and  Adsmah, 
and  skirting  the  northern  and  eastern  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Iskenderun, 
runs  down  to  Antioch  through  the  Beilan  pass  in  the  Amanus 
Mountains. 

Again,  a  third  route  runs  frx)m  Izmid  southward  through  Ismik 
Bud  Kutahiyeh  to  Afiom,  whence  one  branch  runs  south-east  through 
Koniyeh  to  the  south  coast,  and  another  through  Dinair  and  Buldur 
to  ^dalia. 

From  Smyrna  the  overland  route  to  Constantinople  crosses  the 
moimtains  northward  into  the  valley  of  the  Susugnerli,  which  it 
descends  to  Muhalich,  and  thence  north-east  to  Mudaniedii,  whoice 
the  Sea  of  Marmara  is  crossed.  From  Mudanieh,  a  route,  running 
eastward  through  Brusa,  connects  this  with  the  preceding  route. 
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The  great  eastern  route  from  Smyrna  runs  through  Sart»  up  the 
left  bank  of  the  CogamuB  across  the  mountains  into  the  valley  of 
the  Maeander^  thenoe  to  Afiom,  and  so  on  to  Angora^  Grossing  all  the 
great  southern  routes  already  mentioned. 

Another  route  from  Smyrna  runs  southwsrdto  Soala-Nuova,  Aidin, 
and  Melasso,  and  thenoe  eastward  to  Buldur  and  Isbarta^  connecting 
several  short  routes  that  communicate  with  points  on  the  south- 
western part  of  the  coast 

SiHtorieal  Sketch, — ^The  history  of  Asia  Minor  forms  an  inmortant 
chapter  in  the  political  and  Uteiary  annals  of  the  world  Here  rersian, 
Greek,  Boman,  or  Turk  has  successively  held  the  mastery ;  here  the 
prinoe  of  poets  sang,  and  the  father  of  history  wrote^  when  all  but  a 
small  angle  of  Europe  was  sunk  in  barbarism.  In  this  sketch  it 
would  be  out  of  place  to  do  more  than  enumerate  the  more  important 
events  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

The  Lydians  led  from  the  east  by  Lydus  (Ludf),  or  descended 
from  him,  are  said  to  have  been  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  country, 
although  the  Phrygians  claimed  a  higher  antiquity.  The  Lydian 
capital  was  Sardis,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Pactolus  with  the 
Hermus.  Here  Crcesus,  celebrated  for  his  wealth,  and  the  last  of  a 
long  line  of  kings,  reigned  over  a  territory  which  extended  eastward 
to  Uie  Halys.  His  wealth  probably  brought  against  him  the  aims  of 
the  PersiBns,  led  on  by  the  great  Cvtus,  who  defeated  and  dethroned 
him  in  Bia  548.  Fnmi  this  date  for  above  200  years  Saidis  was  the 
seat  of  the  Persian  governors  of  Ana  Minor.  Tet  the  Persians  never 
could  entirely  subjugate  the  country;  the  mountain-tribes  of  the 
Taurus,  and  especially  the  Pisidians,  still  maintained  their  liberty,  and 
the  numerous  Greek  dties,  which  were  founded  along  the  western  and 
northern  coasts  before  the  downfall  of  the  Lydian  dynasty,  were  ever 
on  the  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  recover  tiieir  freedom.  In  401  Bia, 
the  younger  Cyrus  advanced  from  Saidis  against  his  brother  Artazerxes, 
attended  by  a  force  of  Gbeek  mercenaries,  who  thus  learnt  the  wav 
into  the  h^rt  of  the  Persian  empirei  After  the  unsuccessful  tenm- 
nation  of  the  expedition,  the  10,000  surviTing  (Greeks,  under  the 
conduct  of  Xenophon,  crossed  the  northern  part  of  Asm  Minor  in 
their  return  hom&  The  victory  of  Alexander  at  the  Ghranious,  in 
iLC.  834,  and  that  of  Issus  in  ihe  following  year,  decided  the  fiite 
of  the  Persian  empire,  and  wrested  Ana  Minor  from  the  Persian  yoke. 

The  long  series  of  wars  that  followed  the  death  of  Alexander 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  several  small  kingdoms  in  Asia  Minor, 
the  most  important  of  which  were  those  of  Peigamus  and  Pontus; 
the  former  ruled  by  monarchs  of  Greek  descent,  the  latter  by  princes 
of  Persian  origin.  Attains  Philometor,  the  last  king  of  Peigamus, 
died  B.O.  133,  bequeathing  his  kingdom  to  the  Bomans,  who  thus 
obtained  a  footing  in  Ana  Minor;  but  owing  to  the  extraordinary 
courage  and  persistent  opposition  of  Mithridains  king  of  Pontus,  they 
did  not  succeed  in  reducing  the  peninsula  to  the  form  of  a  province 
till  the  time  of  Pompeius  and  JuUus  Caesar.  Under  the  government 
of  Rome,  Asia  Minor  reached  its  highest  prosperity.  Peace  being 
secure,  agriculture  and  trade  flourished ;  excellent  roads  were  forme<^ 
new  cities  erected,  and  old  towns  rebuilt  or  embellished.  The 
numerous  and  extensive  ruins  discovered  by  modem  traveUers  in  Asia 
Minor,  which  are  noticed  under  the  names  of  the  ancient  divisions 
and  towns,  attest  a  high  degree  of  civilisation  and  splendour.  The 
early  history  of  the  Church  is  intiznately  connected  with  that  of  Asia 
Minor;  in  the  clash  between  Christianity  and  Pannism  much  bitterness 
was  engendered,  and  many  strifes  ensued ;  the  Pagan  was  cruel  and  a 
persecutor,  and  the  Christian,  in  his  misdirected  seal  demolished  the 
finest  temples,  regardless  of  the  beauty  of  the  work  or  the  skill  of 
the  architect  TVo  oecumenic  councils  sat  in  the  city  of  Nicsea,  ▲.!!. 
825  and  787  respectively ;  the  former  condemned  the  Arian  heresy, 
and  framed  the  KicaBan  Creed,  the  latter  condemned  the  Iconoclasts. 
The  dissensions  between  religious  sects  during  the  5th  century  led 
to  great  cruelties,  and  the  city  of  Ephesus  witnessed  many  disgraceful 
quarrels  amongst  the  followers  of  the  religion  of  peace.  Under  the 
Saseanide  dynasty  the  Persians  again  turned  a  longing  eye  towards 
the  west,  and  the  Byzantine  emperors  had  to  struggle  hard  for  the 
defence  of  Asia  Minor. 

To  strengthen  himself  against  the  Persians,  Justinian  formed  an 
alliance  vriux  the  Turks,  who  then  appear  for  the  first  time  on  the 
field  of  history,  looking  down  frt>m  the  heights  of  the  Caucasus.  In 
611  Chosroes  IL,  king  of  Persia,  overran  Asia  Minor  fit>m  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Bon>orus,  sacking  Ancyra,  and  taking  Chalcedon  by  storm. 
Heraclius  however  conveyed  his  army  by  sea  to  the  gulf  of  lasus, 
defeated  the  Persians  with  great  loss  in  a  battle  fought  on  the  Sams, 
and  by  the  victory  of  Nineveh,  which  he  won  in  027,  for  ever  humbled 
the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  Boman  empira  Soon  after  this  the 
Koran  was  written,  and  raised  a  new  power  in  the  world ;  the  Asiatic 
provinces  of  the  empire  were  seized  one  after  another  by  hordes  of 
Saracens,  Arabs^  and  Moors.  Haroun-al-Bashid  twice  overran  Asia 
Minor,  and  compelled  Nioephoms  L  to  pay  him  tribute.  Theophilus  IL 
(820—840)  was  constantly  eng^iged  in  warfare  with  these  invaders,  and 
at  the  end  of  his  fifth  campaign  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  Armo- 
nium,  the  birthplace  of  his  father,  levelled  to  the  ground  by  the 
Caliph  Motassem.  The  Seljukian  Turks  next  come  upon  the  scene, 
taking  Iconium  in  1069,  making  the  emperor  Bomanus  Diogcmes 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Maxudoert,  August  26,  1071.  Cutulmish, 
one  of  their  princes,  soon  after  established  his  camp  at  Kutahiyeh. 
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In  1074  Solucian  L,  son  of  Cutulmish,  pushed  his  conquests  in 
Minor  to  Nicaea,  the  capital  of  Bithynia,  which  he  made  the  seat  of 
his  govenunent;  and  now  oommenoed  in  earnest  that  long  struggle 
between  the  Greeks  and  Turks  which  did  not  terminate  till  the  capture 
of  Constantinople  by  the  latter  in  1458.  In  this  interval  however 
the  soil  of  Asia  Minor  echoed  to  the  tread  of  the  mailed  warriors  of 
the  Crusades,  first  in  1098,  when  under  Godefiroy  de  Bouillon  the 
chivalry  of  Europe,  after  the  capture  of  Nicasa^  swept  across  the 
peninsula,  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem;  again,  in  1148, 
during  the  disastrous  advance  of  Conrad  IIL  and  Louis  YIL ;  once 
more  m  1190,  when  a  bath  in  the  Cydnus  proved  fiital  to  Frederick  I. 
as  it  had  nearly  done  to  Alexander  the  Great  long  before.  In  the 
fourth  crusade  arose  the  new  Greek  principalities  of  Nicaea  and 
Trebisond.  During  the  following  half  century  the  Seljukian  Tui^ 
again  invaded  Asia  Minor,  and  reHaatablished  the  kingdom  of  Iconium, 
which  was  finally  extinguished  by  the  Mogul  invasion  under  the 
descendants  of  Gengis  ^ban  in  the  13th  centurv.  Orthogrul,  one  of 
the  adherents  of  the  late  dynasty,  retired  to  Sui^hut  on  the  Sakariyeh, 
whence  Othman,  his  son,  issuing  in  1299,  in  a  few  years  conquered 
Bithyiua  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  receiving  just  before  his 
death  in  1826  news  of  the  capture  of  Brass,  which  then  became  the 
capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  remaining  provinces,  with  the 
seven  churches,  were  soon  after  finally  lost  by  the  Christian  emperor. 
Bajaset  L  was  master  of  all  the  territories  of  the  empire,  witn  the 
exception  of  the  kingdom  of  Trebisond  and  a  small  strip  of  ground 
round  Constantinople  and  these,  with  the  city  of  Ccostantine  itself 
he  was  preparing  to  seixe^  when  a  new  Mongol  invasion,  under  the 
frunous  Tameriane,  brought  on  the  battie  of  Angora  (July  20, 1402), 
in  which  Bajaset  lost  at  onoe  his  liberty  and  his  kingdom;  and  the 
conqueror,  after  taking  Ephesus  and  Smyrna,  established  himself  for 
a  time  at  Kutahiyeh,  whilst  his  sons  wasted  and  plundered  the  whole 
country.  The  Mongol  tide  soon  ebbed,  however,  and  in  1408  Bmsa 
again  shared  with  Adrianople  the  honours  of  the  sultsn's  residence. 
Mahomet  IL  came  to  the  throne  in  1451 ;  Constsntinople  fell  in  1458; 
Trebisond  in  1461 ;  snd  since  that  time  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor 
have  been  until  within  a  few  years  ruled  by  grasping  Turkish 
governors,  constantly  at  feud  with  one  another.  Such  of  the  towns 
as  survived  the  ravages  of  time  and  war  lost  their  trade  and  oommeroe, 
the  lisurest  and  richest  plains  have  been  left  without  culture,  and 
hordes  of  nomadic  Turkomans  and  Kurds  roam  unchecked  throu^ 
the  central  table-lands. 

(Hamilton,  Suearehet  in  Asia  Minor,  &c. ;  Ainsworth,  Travels  and 
Besettrehes  in  Asia  Minor;  Fellows,  Excursion  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Discoveries  in  Lyeia.)   [See  TvaxMX,  in  Sdfplxmjdit.] 

AKATOXICO,  a  town  of  ufitolia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  6  miles 
W.  from  Missolonghi,  and  not  far  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Aspro- 
potamo,  i^  built  on  a  rocky  island  in  the  midst  of  the  salt  lagunes  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Patras.  The  town  covers  the  whole  of 
the  island,  and  contains  about  400  houses.  It  has  some  trade  by  sea. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  fishermen,  and  ply  their  trade  on  the 
lagunes  in  canoeo^  for  which  the  native  name  is  monoxyla.  It 
surrendered  in  March,  1826,  to  the  Eigyptian  troops  under  Ibrahim 
Pasha. 

ANCEKIS.      [LdBB-lKF^UBUBB.] 

ANCON  SIN  SALIDA,  a  deep  and  extensive  inlet  on  the  western 
coast  of  South  America,  situated  between  50**  80'  and  52"*  80'  S.  lat, 
72"  80'  snd  73"  40'  W.  long.,  is  remarkable  as  bounding  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Andes.  The  Anoon  opens  into  Smyth  Sound,  which 
separates  the  Adelaide  Archipelago  from  the  continent  of  America. 
It  penetrates  by  a  very  winding  channel  (40  miles  long  and  from  1  to  4 
miles  wide)  through  the  mountains  from  Smyth  Sound,  and  expands 
at  its  eastern  extremity  into  a  lari^  sheet  of  water,  called  Kirke  Water, 
which  is  20  miles  long  and  10  miles  wide..  From  the  channel  several 
arms  branch  off  north  and  south.  The  most  western,  which  is  celled 
the  Canal  of  the  Mountains,  runs  northward  for  about  80  miles.  It 
is  screened  by  steep  ranges  of  mountsins,  broken  here  snd  there  by 
deep  ravines,  whicn  are  filled  with  frosen  snow,  snd  surroimded  by 
extensive  glaciers,  whence  avalanches  frequentiy  descend.  The 
mountain  range  which  incloses  this  arm  on  the  west  is  considered  to 
be  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Andes.  From  Kirke  Water  two 
deep  inlets  branch  oft  One  of  these,  called  Last  Hope's  Inlet,  extends 
first  northward  and  then  north-westward,  with  a  total  length  of  about 
30  miles,  and  a  width  of  2  to  4  miles,  and  terminates  not  far  from^  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Canal  of  the  Moimtains,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  high  snow-capped  ridge.  The  other,  called  Obstruction 
Sound,  runs  southward  for  above  70  miles,  and  is  from  8  to  6  miles 
wide.  The  western  ediores,  both  of  Obstruction  Sound  and  of  Last 
Hope's  Inlet>  are  lined  with  high  mountains,  in  some  places  covered 
with  perpetual  snow,  but  the  greater  part  of  their  eastern  shores,  as 
well  as  the  eastern  shore  of  !nirke  Water,  consists  of  level  ground, 
which  extends  some  distance  inland,  where  only  a  few  low  hills  and 
some  rising  ground  appear.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  Ancon 
Sin  Salida  cuts  througn  the  whole  range  of  the  mountains,  and  termi- 
nates in  the  eastern  plains  of  Patagonia. 

(Surveying  Voyaaes  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle,) 

ANCO'NA,  a  delegation  or  province  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  is 
bounded  N.  and  W.  by  the  province  of  IJrbino,  E.  by  the  Adriatic, 
and  S.  by  the  province  of  Maoerata.    Its  greatest  length  is  about  88 
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nulefly  and  the  breadth  is  about  16  miloB.  The  areftia  408  Bquare  miles, 
and  the  population  in  1843  numbered  166,114.  The  surface  is  traverBed 
by  numerous  ofishoots  of  the  Apennines,  which  are  separated  by 
fertile  valleys.  Of  the  livers  which  are  small  the  principal  are — ^the 
Ifisa,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  in  the  province  of  Urbino-e-Pesaro, 
and  enters  the  sea  at  Sinigaglia ;  the  Eaino,  which  has  its  source  in 
the  province  of  Haoerata ;  and  the  Musone,  which  forms  the  boundary 
between  this  province  and  that  of  Maceratik  Of  the  whole  area  of 
the  province  (260,804  acres),  108,016  acres  are  under  cultivation ; 
85,780  acres  are  covered  with  plantations  and  copses,  and  the  rest 
consist  of  dive-grounds,  meadows,  natural  pasture,  lorest  land,  &a,  so 
that  the  amount  of  absolutely  barren  land  is  only  250  acres.  The 
chief  agricultural  products  are  wheat,  maize,  hemp,  hay,  tobacco,  wine, 
oil,  and  beans.  Some  silk  is  also  produced.  Sheep  and  hogs  are 
reared  in  great  numben.    There  are  also  many  homed  catUe. 

The  province  comprises  the  northern  part  of  ancient  Picenimi,  with 
a  small  portion  of  Umbria ;  these  two  provinces  were  separated  by 
the  JBsis,  now  the  Esino,  which  river  also  fonned  the  boundary 
between  the  Galli  Senones  and  Picenum,  and  was  therefore  the 
northern  limit  of  Italy  on  the  side  of  the  Adriatic  until  this  was 
afterwards  extended  to  the  Rubicon.  The  province  contains  only  a 
part  of  the  old  Marches  of  Ancona,  which  formerly  extended  from  the 
duchy  of  Urbino  on  the  north,  to  the  Marches  of  Fermo  on  the  south. 
The  capital  is  Ancona.  The  other  towns  which  require  notice  here  are 
lesi  and  Osimo. 

/en,  15  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Ancona,  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Esino,  and  about  10  miles  from  its  mouth,  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Umbrian  town  .^sis  or  .£sium,  which  became  a  Roman 
colony,  and  was  famous  for  its  cheese.  It  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  and 
is  a  walled  town  of  considerable  size,  wi&  a  cathedral,  five  parish 
churches,  and  several  convents.  Silk  and '  woollen  hosiery  are 
manufactured    The  population  is  about  6000. 

Osimo,  the  ancient  2  tmiiMMii,  and  a  bishop's  see,  is  situated  on  a 
high  hill  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  and  fertile  country,  8  miles  S. 
from  Ancona,  on  the  road  to.Loreto,  in  48**  29'  86"  N.  lat,  18*  27'  80* 
E.  long. :  population  about  7000.  It  is  a  healthy  and  well-built  place, 
with  a  cathedral  dedicated  to  St  Tecla ;  a  town-house  containing  a 
museum  of  ancient  statues  and  inscriptions  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood;  a  handsome  episcopal  palace;  and  several  churches,  which 
contain  some  good  paintixigs.  Auximum,  from  the  sb'ength  of  its 
position,  was  a  place  of  importance  in  ancient  times.  The  Roman 
censors  had  walls  built  round  it  B.O.  174,  and  it  became  a  Roman 
colony  B.0. 157.  In  the  great  civil  war  the  partisans  of  Pompeius 
seized  the  town  B.a  49,  but  the  inhabitants  opened  the  gates  to  Cassar. 
Under  tiie  empire  Auximum  became  the  capital  of  Picenum,  of  which 
it  was  always  one  of  the  strongholds.  Belisarius  took  it  from  the 
Goths  after  a  long  siege,  during  which  he  narrowly  escaped  death. 
Under  the  Byzantine  empire,  Auximum  was  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
Pentapolis  in  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna. 

ANCO'NA,  a  seaport-town  in  the  Papal  States,  on  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
in  43*'  38'  N.  lat,  IS**  35'  E.  long.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  delegation 
of  Ancona,  and  the  seat  of  the  court  of  u>peal  for  the  delegations  of 
Urbino-e-Pesaro,  Macerata,  Camerino,  Fermo,  Ascoli,  and  Ancona. 
The  town  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  natural  amphitheatre  which  lies 
between  two  promontories.  It  is  the  most  commercial  place  in  the 
Papal  States,  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  by  sea,  and  is  a  free  port 
Its  harbour  which  is  good  is  protected  by  t^o  moles,  the  ancient  one 
raised  by  Trajan,  and  the  modem  one  with  the  light-house  constructed 
by  Clement  XII.  On  the  ancient  mole  stands  a  fine  triumphal  arch, 
erected  in  honour  of  Trajan  A.D.  112,  by  his  wife  Plotina  and  his 
sister  Marciana.  The  arch,  which  is  built  in  the  Corinthian  style  and 
of  Parian  marble,  has  only  one  gateway,  and  is  ornamented  with  four 
columns  on  each  front  The  new  mole  is  also  adorned  with  a  tri- 
umphal arch,  erected  by  Clement  XII.  from  a  desiffn  of  Yanvitelli. 
The  harbour  is  defended  by  several  forts,  and  the  heights  above  it 
are  fortified.  Within  the  harbour  is  the  lazaretto,  also  built  by 
Clement  XII. ;  it  is  pentagonal  in  plan,  and  is  said  to  be  well  arranged. 
The  streets  of  the  town  are  narrow  and  gloomy,  except  one  fine  street 
which  Pius  VI.  opened,  leading  to  the  mole.  The  citadel,  built  on  a 
hill,  commands  the  town  and  harbour,  but  is  itself  commanded  by  the 
neighbouring  heights.  The  cathedral  of  St  Cyriao  also  stands  on  a 
height  above  the  town,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Venus 
mentioned  by  Juvenal,  *  Sat'  iv. : — 

"Ante  domom  Teneris  quam  Dorica  tiutinet  Aaeon." 

The  edifice  dates  from  the  10th  centuxy,  with  the  exception  of  the 
west  front,  which  dates  from  the  18th  century.  The  gotnic  doorway, 
which  is  a  fine  example  of  the  kind,  is  richly  decorated  with  sculp- 
tures. The  interior  consists  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  marked  ofi"  by 
the  fine  columns  of  the  temple  of  Venus.  The  cupola  is  octangular, 
and  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  in  Italy.  The  crypts  contain  several  ancient 
tombs  and  some  interesting  paintings.  Among  the  other  churches,  all 
of  which  contain  some  valuable  pictures,  that  of  San  Agostino  presents 
an  interior  of  Vanvitelli  entered  by  a  gothic  doorway,  in  which 
Corinthian  columns  are  introduced ;  and  the  Santa-Maria-della-Piazza 
is  remarkable  for  the  prodigality  of  its  sculptured  decorations.  The 
otiier  remarkable  buildings  are  the  town-hall,  the  exchange,  the 
prison,  the  hoBpital%  ihp  arsenal,  and  the  church  of  San  Domenico. 


The  Jews  of  Awwma^  about  5000  in  number,  have  a  separate  quarter 
and  a  synagogua 

The  situation  of  Ancona  is  pleasant  and  healthy,  the  country  around 
is  very  fertile,  and  the  women  are  reckoned  amon^  the  handsomest  in 
Italy.  The  pc^ulatioai,  according,  to  the  latest  account^  is  3(»,271. 
Anoona  has  manufrMstures  of  silk  stockings,  leaihev,  pH^er,  wax-candles, 
and  verdigris.  It  is  the  only  good  harlwur  on  the  ItaUan  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  between  Venice  and  Manfredonia^  ■  The  Austrian  UoTds* 
steameiB  ply  regularly  between  Ancona  and  Trieste,  Alexanaria, 
Oreeoe,  Constantinople^  and  Smyrna.  The  arrivals  in  the  port  in 
1842  numbered  1522  vessels- (109,ftI3<  tons),  with  caigoee  worth 
1,024,0002.,  and  oonsisting  chiefly  of  manufactured  good%  salt  .fish, 
colonial  produce,  dye^tuffi^  timber,  tobacco,  drugs,  wax,  wool,  hard- 
ware,  metals,  &c  Some  of  these  imports  are  exported  ooastwise. 
The  exports  are  oom,  hides,  raw  silk,  hemp,  bacon,  fruits,  sulphur, 
linseed,  native  tobacco,  oils,,  cordage,  kc 

Ancona  is  said  by  Stmbo  (p.  241,  CasauK,)  to  have  been  built  by 
some  Syraonsans,  who  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius,  ahout 
B.a  880.  Juvenal,  in  the  line  quoted  above,  calls  it  a  Doric  colony 
it  is  probably  older  than  the  date  assigned  to  it  by  Strabo.  The  name 
Ancon  {ttyicin')  means  an  elbow,  such  being  the  shape  of  the  ground 
on  which  it  is  built  The  town  was  £unous  for  its  purple  dye.  The 
Romans  made  Anoona  one  of  their  principal  naval  stations  on  the 
Adriatic.  Julius  Caesar  occupied  it  immediately  after  passing  the 
Rubicon,  and  subsequentiy  Marcus  Antonius  established  two  veteran 
logions  here ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  was  upon  this  occasion  that  the 
town  was  made  a  Roman  colony.  Trajan  was  a  great  beneftctor  to  the 
town,  which  owes  to  him  the  improYonents  of  the  harbour.  Under 
the  Byzantine  emperors,  it  was  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Exarchate 
of  Ravenna ;  and  it  has  continned  through  all  periods  of  its  history  to 
be  one  of  the  most  conmieraial  cities  of  central  Italy.  In  the  middle 
ages,  Ancona  governed  itself  as  a  republic  under  the  protection  of  the 
popes  until  1582,  when  Clement  VIL  made  himself  master  of  the 
town.  The  Freiich  occupied  it  in  1797,  and  it  was  retaken  by  the 
Austrians  in  1799,  after  a  loiig  stege.  The  French  took  possession  of 
the  citadel  again  in  1832,  and  did  not  evacuate  it  till  1838. 

ANCUD,  THE  GULF  OF,  extends  between  the  mainland  of  South 
America  and  the  island  of  Chiloe,  from  41  *"  30'  to  43'*  30'  a  kt,  and 
firom  72"*  40'  to  73**  50'  W.  long.  It  communicates  with  the  Pacific 
on  the  north  of  the  island  by  the  Narrows  of  Chacao,  which  are  of 
considerable  depth,  but  at  some  places  hardly  a  mile  wide.  On  the 
south  of  the  is&nd  of  Chiloe  it  is  connected  with  the  Pacific  by  the 
wide  opening  which  occurs  between  the  Chonos  Archipelago  and  the 
island,  whidi  is  nearly  20  miles  acnoas.  This  gulf  is  neariy  150 
miles  long  (including  its  mcpansion  towards  the  north,  whidi  is  called 
Relonoavi  Sound),  and  at  an  average  60  miles  wide.  Its  shores  are 
everywhere  high,  and  formed  by  rocks.  In  the  middle  of  the  gulf, 
between  42"*  IQr  and  42"  50'  are  a  great  number  of  high  rocky  ialands 
and  islets.  The  southern  part  of  the  Bay  of  Ancud  is  in  some  maps 
named  the  Gulf  of  Corcovado. 

{Surveying  Vofoget  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle,) ' 

ANCY'RA  (now  Angora,  or  Enguri,)  was  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  of  Asia  Minor.  Tradition  ascribed  its  origin  to  Midas,  and  its 
inhabitants  exhibited  in  a  temple  of  Jupiter  a  sacred  anchor,  which 
was  said  to  have  been  discovered  at  the  time  of  its  foundation.  This 
was  probably  a  Greek  invention  to  accoimt  for  the  name  of  the  city; 
but  be  this  as  it  may,  an  anchor  appears  on  the  coins  struck  in  the 
reigns  of  Antonius,  Severus,  and  Coracalla.  When  the  Gauls  esta* 
bli^ed  themselves  in  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor  (b.c.  277),  Ancjrra 
became  the  capital  of  a  tribe  called  Tectosages,  which  had  originally 
come  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Toulouse.  In  B.a  189  the  whole  of 
Galatia  was  subdued  by  Cneius  Manlius,  who  fought  a  battle  with  the 
Tectosages  near  Ancyra ;  but  it  was  not  till  Ra  25  that  Galatia  was 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province.  Ancyra  was  the  capital  of 
the  province  also,  and  was  permitted  to  assume  the  name  Sebaste,  that 
is  Augnsta,  Tectosagum.  At  the  death  of  Augustus,  when  an  insciip- 
tion  on  brass  reoordhig  his  achievements  was  erected  in  fit>nt  of  his 
mausoleum  at  Rome,  the  citizens  of  Ancyra  procured  a  copyp  and  had 
it  inscribed  in  Greek  and  Latin  on  the  white  marble  temple  which 
they  had  erected  for  the  worship  of  the  god  Augustus  and  the  goddess 
Rome.  This  temple,  the  chief  monument  of  antiquity  at  Ancyra, 
remains  nearlv  entire.  The  inscription  above  alluded  to  was  cut  in 
its  walls,  and  is  called  the  Monumentum  or  Manner  Ancyranum. 
The  Latin  inscription  was  first  copied  in  the  16th  century.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  printed  since ;  the  latest  and  most  correct  copy  was 
made  by  Hunilton,  who  also  copied  a  great  part  of  the  Greek  inscrip- 
tion. Both  are  given  in  the  second  volume  of  his  '  Researches  in  Asia 
Minor;'  where  will  be  found  numerous  other  Greek  inscriptions 
copied  by  the  author,  from  various  parts  of  the  town.  One  of  the 
wbHIb  of  the  modem  citadel  contains  an  immense  number  of  ancient 
architectural  fhigments,  chiefiy  ornamental. 

The  high  importance  of  Ancyra  under  the  empire  is  proved  by  the 
numerous  coins  it  issued,  and  by  the  immense  number  of  its  public 
buildings,  the  scattered  remains  of  which  are  seen  in  all  quarters  of 
the  present  city.  Above  all  it  was  celebrated  as  one  of  the  chief  seats 
of  pagan  worship,  so  that  Libanius  calls  it  the  sacred  city.  It  was 
also  the  seat  of  one  of  the  earliest  Christian  churches,  founded 
probably  by  St  Paul;  in  the  yean  814  and  358,  Christian  councils 
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were  held  here.  Pagan  wonhip  however  had  not  vet  oeaaed,  for 
when  Julian  yinted  AncvTa  in  862,  he  waa  received  wiiJboivt  the  walla 
by  prooeesiona  from  all  the  pagan  templea  of  the  city.  Aa  the  power 
of  Rome  dedined  the  frontiera  were  expoeed  to  the  ravages  of  various 
enemies.  In  625  Ancyra  waa  taken  by  a  general  of  the  Persian 
Choaroes.  In  the  following  century  it  twice  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
Arabs.  In  1085  it  waa  taken  by  the  Turka»  but  in  1102  waa  reooveied 
for  a  time  by  the  PVanka.  ^  After  being  for  a  oonaiderable  period  the 
capital  of  the  Turkiah  empire,  it  again  changed  mastera  in  conaequenoe 
of  the  great  battle  between  Tamerlane  and  Bajazet»  which  waa  fought 
in  the  adjoining  plain,  July  20, 1402.  In  1415  it  waa  recovered  by 
Mohammed  L,  and  since  that  period  has  always  belonged  to  the 
Ottoman  empire. 

The  modem  town  is  situated  on  the  Enguri  River,  on  a  hill,  in 
Zy  56'  30"  N.  lat,  82"  50'  £.  long.,  220  mUes  KS.E.  from  Constan- 
tinople, S30  miles  J^.£.  horn  Smyrna,  and  has  a  population  of  about 
60,000.  It  conjtains  9000  houses  occupied  by  Turks,  1500  bv  Arme- 
nian Catholic^  300  by  Schismatic  Armenians^  and  800  by  Greeks.  The 
streets,  as  in  i^  Turkish  towns,  are  narrow.  Many  of  the  houses  are 
built  of  mud ;  some  are  laige  and  have  court-vards.  The  chief  building 
is  the  citadel,  which  is  defended  by  a  triple  une  pf  fortifications.  The 
onielt  and  middle  walls  are  built  chiefly  witii  fragments  of  white  marble, 
which  formed  parts  of  the  ancient  buildings  of  the  city.  The  middle 
wall  is  strengthened  by  square  towers^  and  between  it  and  the  outer 
wall  is  a  laii^  space,  occupied  by  about  5000  of  the  population.  The 
castle  stands  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  rock,  and  is  built  dliiefly  of  dark 
porphyritlc  trap  (of  which  the  hill  consists),  with  a  few  blocks  of 
marble ;  here  are  two  gigantic  statues  of  lions  oouchant.  The  greatest 
curiosity  at  Angora,  in  the  estimation  of  the  inhabitants,  are  the 
numerous  subterraneous  passages,  which  extend  in  various  durections ; 
they  were  formed  in  ancient  times^  and  some  of  them  are  said  to  be  of 
great  length. 

Angora  is  the  chief  residence  of  the  Armenian  CatholiQa  in  Asia 
Minor.  Its  chief  commerce  consists  in  articles  manufactured  from  the 
bright  silk-like  wool  of  the  Angora  goat.  The  exports  include  also 
yellow  berriesi,  red  dye,  gums,  wax,  honey,  and  goats*  and  cats'-ekina. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  laat  century,  there  were  rodent  merchants 
here  frx>m  Enghmd,  France,  and  Holland. 

(Toumefort»  Voyage  du  Levant,  torn.  iL,  p.  244 ;  Mimoiru  de  VAcor 
dimie  det  Itueriptiow,  torn,  xxxix.,  891 ;  Rasche,  Xexicon  Rei  Nwn- 
maricBf  article  '  Ancyra  j '  Hamilton's  lUaearchet  in  Aiia  JUinor.) 

There  was  another  Axunrra  in  Fhrygia  Slpictetns,  situated  on  a  hill 
near  the  west  end  of  a  lip^e  from  which  the  Simaul  or  Susugherli 
River,  the  ancient  Macestus,  springs.  In  the  adjoining  villi^g;e  of 
Kiliseh  are  many  laige  marble  blocks^  broken  oolumna,  and  other 
architectural  fra^enta. 

ANDALUCI'A,  commonly  written  Andalutia  in  English,  is  a  laige 
division  of  tiie  kixigdom  of  Spain,  which  comprises  the  four  ancient 
provinces  of  Cordova,  Jaen,  Oranada,  and  Sevilla.  It  occupies  the 
south  of  Spain,  is  situated  between  86*"  2"  and  88*  39'  N.  lat,  1*  88' 
and  7**  20'  W.  long.,  and  is  bounded  K.  by  La  Mancha  and  Estremadura, 
E.  by  Murcia  and  the  Mediterranean,  S.  by  the  Mediterranean,  S.W. 
by  the  Atlantic,  and  W.  by  Portugal  The  greatest  lengtti,  K  to  W., 
is  about  300  miles ;  the  greatest  width,  N.  to  S.,  is  about  160  milea. 
The  area  and  population  are  aa  follows : — 

8q.  Miles.    Pop.  in  1849. 

Gordon 4160  348,958 

JuQ 4446  807,410 

Granada 9632         1,157,984 

Sevilla 8089  081,908 

Total      .        .        .        .*       .27,217         2,745,858 

Andalucia  formed  the  laigest  part  of  the  Roman  prorinoe  of  BoBtiea, 
BO  named  from  the  river  Batit,  now  the  Quadalquivir.  From  the 
Romans,  at  the  commencement  of  the  5th  century,  it  was  conquered 
by  the  Vandals,  from  whom  it  seems  to  have  derived  its  present  name, 
Andalucia,  by  omission  of  the  initial  letter  from  VandaluoiiL  In  the 
year  419  they  quitted  Spain,  in  order  to  establish  themselves  in  Africa, 
and  were  succeeded  by  the  Visigoths,  who  held  posMSsion  of  Spain 
till  the  invasion  of  the  Moors  in  711.  In  about  two  years  the  Moors 
obtained  possession  of  all  Spain,  except  the  mountainous  regions  of 
the  northern  coast,  and  some  of  the  vaUeys  of  the  Pyraneee.  Moorish 
Spain  was  at  first  a  sub-government  under  the  caliphate  of  Damasoos, 
and  Cordova  was  made  uie  capital  city,  where  the  emirs,  or  governors, 
resided,  who  were  successively  appointed  and  recalled  at  pleasure  by 
the  caliphs.  This  fbrm  of  administration  continued  till  756,  when 
Abd-el-Rahman  I.,  having  obtained  possession  of  Cordovii,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  Andalucia,  established  a  dynasty  independent  of  the 
caliphate  of  Damascus,  and  he  himself  assumed  the  title  of  caliph. 
This  caHphate,  or  kingdom  as  it  has  been  since  called,  continued 
under  17  caliphs,  or  sultans,  till  1036,  when  on  the  death  of 
Hisham  III.  the  kingdom  waa  dismembered,  and  several  independent, 
dynasties  were  established  in  Moorish  Sx>ain,  of  which  those  in  Anda- 
lucia were  Cordova,  Oranada,  Jaen,  and  Sevilla.  Meantime  the 
Christian  population  of  Spain  had  been  advancing  southward  from 
the  Asturias,  had  gradually  driven  back  the  Moors,  and  had  suo- 
ceasively  established  several  independent  kingdoms,  which  existed  for 
some  time  contemporaneously  with  the  Moorish  kingdoms.    Oranada 


was  the  last  to  yield  to  these  persevering  attacks  of  the  Christians. 
At  length,  in  1492,  the  city  of  Oiunada  was  besieged  and  taken  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  the  independent  power  of  the  Moon  in 
Spain  was  at  an  end,  after  it  had  lasted  about  780  yeam  The  Moors 
continued  by  permission,  for  some  time  afterwards,  to  inhabit  the 
mountain-i«gion  called  the  Alpi]garras  (Alpuxams),  but  all  those  who 
refused  to  embrace  Christianity  were  finally  expelled  from  the  Spanish 
territory. 

Coati-IAnA, — ^Andaluda  has  upwards  of  400  miles  of  coast-line,  of 
which  about  250  face  the  Mediterranean,  and  150  the  Atlantic.  On 
the  Atlantic  side,  frt>m  Ayamonte  to  Cadis,  the  coast  is  low  and 
sandy;  it  rises  as  it  advances  towards  C^pe  Tra&lgar,  whence  to 
Algeciras,  in  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar,  it  is  more  elevated  and  rocky,  but 
the  shores  of  the  bay  are  low,  with  the  exception  of  the  Rock  of 
Oibraltar  itself.  Cadis  is  the  only  harbour  of  importance  on  the 
Atlantic  side.  Ayamonte,  Huelva,  San  Luoar  de  Banameda^  and 
Puerto  Santa  Majia,  at  the  mouths  respectively  of  the  Ouadiana^ 
Odiel,  Guadalquivir,  and  Ouadalete,  admit  only  small  veasela  On 
the  Mediterranean  side,  Malaga  is  ti&e  only  valuable  harbour.  Gib- 
raltar is  an  open  bay,  with  indifferent  anchorage,  and  two  moles  which 
afford  little  protection,  even  to  amall  veaaels,  against  gales  frt>m  the 
south-west  and  south.  Adra,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Adra,  and 
Almeria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  Almeria,  are  only  roadsteads. 
Almeria  however  is  situated  in  the  recess  of  a  fine  bay,  and  was 
formerly  a  harbour  of  importance,  but  ita  quays  and  wharfs  have 
disappeared. 

Siifact, — ^With  the  exception  of  the  basin  of  the  Guadalquivir, 
which  is  for  the  most  part  a  wide  and  level  plain,  Andalucia  is  a  mass 
of  mountains,  hills,  and  valleys,  which,  spreading  southward  from 
the  Sierra  Morena,  and  including  the  Sierra  Nevada  with  its  asso- 
ciated mountain-groups,  extend  in  various  (Ureotions  and  at  various 
elevations  over  nearly  the  whole  country. 

The  Sierra  Morena  (Brown  Mountain  Raqge)  abuts  against  the 
central  table*land  of  Spain  on  the  south,  rising  above  it,  and  forming 
a  natural  boundary  between  Andalucia  and  the  provinces  of  La 
Mancha  and  Bstremadunu  It  enters  Andalucia  on  the  east,  aa  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Sierra  de  Alcaraa,  which  rests  against  the  table-land 
on  the  south-east  in  Murcia  and  La  Mancha.  It  extends  thence  in  a 
western  direction,  slightly  inclining  to  the  south,  till  it  reaches  the 
narrow  vaJleva  of  the  Rio  Chanza  and  the  Guadiana,  which  there 
separate  Spam  frt>m  Portugal  The  mountain  system  afterwards  con- 
tinues its  course  through  Portugal,  where  it  is  named  the  Serra  de 
Caldeirao  and  Sena  de  Monchique^  and  terminates  at  Cape  St.  Vincent. 
The  Sierra  Morena  at  the  eastern  end  is  frt>m  30  to  40  miles  wide. 
As  it  advances  towards  the  west,  it  grows  gradually  wider,  diminish- 
ing in  elevation  as  it  approaches  Portugal,  and  spreading  out  to  a 
width  of  70  or  80  miles.  The  ascent  of  the  Sierra  Morena  from  the 
table-land  is  at  first  gradual,  but  becomes  steep  and  rugged  towards 
the  central  parts^  the  ridgto  running  southward  into  Andalucia,  with 
long  and  generally  narrow  valleys  between  them,  and  conducting 
numerous  tributa^  streams  to  the  Guadalquivir.  On  the  northern 
aide,  next  the  table-land,  croaa  ridges  run  from  east  to  west,  and  only 
a  few  streams  flow  to  the  Ghiadiana.  The  mountains  do  not  reac^ 
a  great  elevation  above  the  table-land,  probably  not  more  than  2000 
feet  at  the  highest  points,  so  that  the  greatest  elevation  oan  hardly  be 
80  much  as  6000  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  From  its  peculiarly  abrupt 
structure,  the  Sierra  Morena  is  very  difficult  to  traverse,  and  some  of 
the  roads  are  hardly  practicable  for  mules.  The  principal  road  frt>m 
Madrid  into  Andalucia  passes  over  the  summit4evel  by  a  defile  called 
the  Puerta  Despe&a  Perros  (dapena  lot  perma — '  throw  the  dogs  down 
from  the  rocks'),  which  is  very  rugged,  the  rocks  splintered  vertically, 
and  standing  up  like  the  fragments  of  a  vast  ruin.  Oaks  and  chest* 
nuts  grow  from  the  fissures,  and  the  Rio  Campana  is  seen  far  below 
winding  its  way  towards  the  Guadalquivir. 

AnotLer  mountain  range  of  much  greater  elevation  than  the  Sierra 
Morena,  and  including  one  aun^nit  higher  than  any  in  the  Pyreneea, 
extenda  in  a  similar  direction  across  Andalucia,  rising  on  the  east 
near  Cartagena,  attaining  ita  higheat  elevation  and  its  distinctive  name 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  (Snowy  Mountain  Range)  between  3*'  and  4"  W. 
long.,  and  terminating  at  Tarifa  and  Cape  Trafalgar.  The  two  highest 
points  of  the  SierraNevada  are  the  Picacho  de  Mulhacen  (11,658  feet) 
and  the  Picacho  de  Veleta  (11,382  feet).  Both  are  covered  with 
snow  in  winter,  and  in  ravinea  and  crevices  all  the  year  round,  but  in 
summer  the  rocky  summits  are  bare.  These  two  mountains  rise 
with  abrupt  aooli^tiee  on  the  northern  side.  The  Picacho  de  Veleta 
is  about  20  miles  S.E.  from  i^e  city  of  Granada,  and  the  other  some 
10  ™ilft«  farther.  The  ascent  of  the  Picacho  de  Veleta  mav  be  made 
up  the  western  and  southern  flanks,  and  though  slow  and  laborious 
is  attended  with  little  danger ;  it  requires  two  days,  but  the  first 
day's  journey  may  be  made  on  horseback  to  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
summit,  which  is  very  rugged,  consisting  of  brown  rocks,  occasionally 
elevated  into  precipitous  crags,  but  mostly  in  masses  resemblixig 
^clopean  walls  overthrown  and  in  ruins.  The  views  from  the  summit 
are  probably  unequalled  in  Europe,  certainly  not  surpassed.  To  the 
south  and  south-east,  immediately  under  the  eye,  are  the  mountains 
and  valleys  of  the  Alpujarras ;  next,  the  Mediterranean ;  farther  off, 
the  shores  of  Africa ;  and  in  the  distance,  but  distinctly  visible,  thQ 
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■umiiuts  of  the  Atlaa  Mountains ;  to  the  north  are  the  crests  of  the 
Sierra  Morena^  the  table-land  of  La  Mandia,  and  ^e  CKiadarama  Hills 
beyond  Madrid ;  to  the  north-west  is  the  beautiful  green  yega  or  plain 
of  Oranada,  deep  sunk  among  dark  mountain-masses ;  to  the  west  are 
the  lofty  sierras  of  Tejeda  and  Ronda ;  and  to  the  east  the  mountains 
of  Muroia  and  Valencia,  The  view  embraces  a  circumference  of  not 
less  than  1000  miles.  West  of  the  Sierra  Ne^ada^  in  the  proper  and 
limited  acceptation  of  the  name,  and  only  divided  fit>m  it  by  the 
narrow  yalleys  of  the  Rio  Qrande  and  Rio  Quadalfeo,  is  the  Sierra 
Tejeda,  the  highest  elevation  of  which  is  7670  feet  Still  fisrther  to 
the  west  are  the  sierras  of  Ronda  and  Grazalema,  nearly  as  lofty, 
forming  an  irregular  and  wild  mass  of  mountains,  which  sweep  round 
■outhtraid  towards  Tarifa  and  Cape  Trafalgar,  and  descend  on  the 
west  and  north  iato  the  plain  of  the  Quadalquivir.  The  highest 
summit  is  named  San  Cristobal,  formerly  La  Cabeza  del  Moro,  or  the 
'  Hoor^s  Head,'  near  (huzalema,  which  is  visible  at  a  great  distance 
on  the  Atlantia  The  Serrania  of  Ronda  is  considered  a  very  healthy 
region.  Most  of  the  towns,  villages,  and  other  places  of  residence 
are  at  an  elevation  of  from  2000  to  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
climate  in  summer  is  mild  and  equable,  and  the  air  pure  and  dry. 
In  winter,  however,  the  cold  is  sometimes  piercing,  and  the  rains 
swell  the  streams  to  torrents.  A  lower  range  of  mountains  extends 
along  the  coast  from  Malaga  to  Estepona.  The  central  part,  however, 
between  Ronda  and  Marbella  is  almost  as  lofty  as  the  Serrania  of 
Ronda,  with  which  it  is  connected.  This  range  terminates  on  the 
west  in  the  valley  of  the  Quadiaro.  It  is  called  the  Sierra  Bermeja, 
or  Red  Sierra.  The  Rock  of  Gibraltar  looks  as  if  it  were  an  outlying 
isolated  member  of  this  range. 

The  region  named  the  Alpujarras  lies  to  the  south  and  south-east 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  is  in  fact  the  series  of  ridges  and  ravines, 
hills  and  valleys,  by  which  the  great  central  mass  of  mountains 
descends  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Alpujarras  extend 
east  to  west  from  Almeria  to  the  Rio  Quadalfeo.  On  some  parts  of 
the  coast,  as  at  Almeria^  Adra,  and  Motril,  are  extensive  and  fertile 
plains.  Inland,  the  surface  rises  into  hills  and  ridges,  gradually 
increasing  in  hdght.  Vines  are  planted  on  the  slopes  and  precipitous 
declivities,  in  gardens  and  on  terraces ;  orange-trees  grow  m  gutlens, 
olive-trees  in  groves,  mulberries  by  the  road-sides,  and  evergreen 
oaks  in  park-like  places,  supplying  abundance  of  acorns,  which  the 
peasants  relish  as  food.  Few  regions  have  such  variety  of  sur&ce, 
climate,  and  productions.  The  space  between  the  higher  summits  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Mediterranean  appears  to  have  been  occu- 
pied by  the  Moors  more  exclusively  than  any  other  part  of  Spain,  and 
IS  the  part  where  they  resided  uie  longest  The  inhabitants  are 
obviously  of  Moorish  origin,  and  they  pronounce  the  Spanish  language 
with  a  peculiar  thickness  of  utterance.  Their  houses  are  low,  witii 
latticed  windows  and  flat  roofii,  whitewashed,  scrupulously  dean,  and 
generally  with  green  plots  of  garden. 

East  and  no^rth-east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  are  the  sierras  of  Pur- 
ohena  and  Baza,  whidi  also  afforded  final  strongholdfl  to  the  Moors. 
Still  farther  north,  the  eastern  part  of  Andalucia  is  occupied  by  high 
and  broken  ground  connected  with  these  sierras  and  with  the  Sierra 
Segura  and  Sierra  Sagra  of  Murda.  From  the  city  of  Oranada  to 
Velez  el  Rubio,  near  the  boundaries  of  Murda,  the  surface,  in  some 
parts,  resembles  a  sea  of  which  the  waves  have  been  arrested  during 
a  storm,  and  made  solid ;  in  other  parts  the  rocks  rise  up  in  cones, 
pyramids,  and  obelisks,  and  the  vidleys  are  broken  into  ravines  and 
gullies. 

Between  the  dties  of  Jaen  and  Granada  an  isolated  range  of  hills, 
called  the  Sierra  Susana,  or  Montes  de  Granada,  extends  ftt>m  north- 
east to  south-west,  dividing  the  streams  which  flow  northward  towards 
the  middle  course  of  the  Guadalquivir  from  those  which  flow  west- 
ward towards  its  lower  course.  The  road  from  Jaen  to  Granada  passes 
under  these  hills  through  a  tunneL 

The  plain  of  the  Guadalquivir  commences  some  distance  above 
Cordova,  but  is  at  first  narrow  and  bounded  by  hills.  Bdow  Cordova 
the  ground  becomes  less  undulating,  and  the  plain  wider.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  plain  is  on  the  southern  side  of  the  river  till  it 
reaches  Sevilla,  the  spurs  of  the  Sierra  Morena  in  many  places 
advancing  to  the  northern  bank.  From  Sevilla  to  the  sea  the  plain 
is  perfectly  level  and  of  vast  extent,  with  the  river  winding  through 
the  middle.  The  central  part  produces  luxuriant  crops  of  grain,  and 
when  the  com  is  ripe  the  yeUow  expanse  seems  interminable,  no 
object  interposing  to  break  the  uniformity  except  here  and  there  a 
dump  of  olive-trees.  Hamlets,  farm-houses,  cottages,  there  are  none. 
The  lower  part  is  a  salt-marsh,  in  whidi  vast  herds  of  cattle  find 
pasturage.  Througholit  Andalucia  there  is  in  general  no  other 
division  between  properties  than  low  embankments  of  earth,  on  which 
the  prickly  pear  and  aloe,  if  well  tended  and  preserved,  would  set  at 
defiance  the  passage  of  man  and  beast ;  but  these  hedges  having 
been  generally  neglected,  the  cultivated  expanse  is  merely  dotted 
here  and  there  with  solitary  aloes  TPar^^i^g  where  fences  had  once 
beenraised. 

Extending  northward  from  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir  along 
the  shore  of  the  Atlantic,  and  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Isla 
Mayor,  is  a  district  named  the  Coto  de  San  Lucar,  which  is  kept  as  a 
preserve^  and  is  much  resorted  to  as  a  sporting-ground.    It  is  partly 


covered  with  stunted  pines,  thick  brushwood,  and  coarse  grass,  and 
partly  consists  of  bare  sand-hills.  It  contains  deer,  wild  bulla,  wild 
hogs,  and  abundance  of  rabbits. 

JHvers,— The  Guadalquivir  is  the  'great  river'  (Wad-el-Kebir)  of 
Andalucia.  It  rises  in  the  Sierra  de  Castril,  on  the  frontiers  of  Anda- 
lucia and  Murda,  in  two  branches,  the  sources  of  wluch  are  not  far 
from  Huescar.  Its  course  is  westward  past  Ubeda,  Andujar,  and 
Montoro,  where  it  turns  west-south-west,  and  passes  by  Cordova  to 
Sevilla.  Its  course  is  then  south  by  w^  with  several  large  bends ; 
and  it  twice  divides  into  two  branches,  forming  the  Ida  Menor  and 
Isla  Mayor,  after  which  the  streams  unite  and  the  river  reaches  the 
sea  at  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda.  Its  course  is  generally  duggish,  its 
water  muddy,  and  its  banks  canal-like.  It  is  navigable  for  small 
steamers  to  Sevilla,  and  for  boats  to  Palma,  where  the  Rio  Jenil 
(Xenil),  one  of  its  laigest  affluents,  enters  itw  It  was  formerly  navi- 
gable for  boats  to  Cordova.  It  receives  on  the  right  bank  numerous 
rivers  and  streams  from  the  Sierra  Morena;  on  the  left  bank  it 
recdves  several  from  the  Montes  de  Granada  and  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
and  two  or  three  frt>m  the  Sierra  de  Ronda ;  but  the  Giiadalete,  from 
the  Sierra  de  Ronda,  enters  the  sea  in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz.  From  the 
southern  flanks  of  the  Sierra  de  Ronda,  Sierra  Tejeda,  and  Sierra 
Nevada,  many  rivers  enter  the  Mediterranean,  mostly  short  The 
longest  are,  from  west  to  east^  the  Guadiaro,  the  Guadaljoroe,  the 
Guadalfeo,  the  Adra,  the  Rio  de  Almeria,  and  the  Rio  de  Almanzora. 
None  of  the  rivers  are  navigable  except  the  Guadalquivir. 

Oeoloffy,  MinercUt,  and  Mines. — ^Tne  higher  parts  of  the  Sierra 
Morena  are  mostly  clay-slates,  often  nearly  vertical,  and  intermixed 
with  veins  of  quartz ;  lower  down  the  formations  are  mostly  tertiary 
limestones.  The  Sierra  Nevada  ranges  are  almost  entirdy  of  primary 
and  secondary  formations,  quartz,  serpentine,  and  crystallised  lime- 
stones, hidu(Ung  marbles  fit  for  statuary. 

In  tiie  Sierra  de  Gador,  north-west  of  Almeria,  there  are  lead-mines. 
The  derra  is  honeycombed  with  shafts  in  all  directions.  The  most 
valuable  mines  at  present  wrought  in  Andalucia  are  the  silver  and 
lead-mines  of  the  Sierra  de  Almagrera,  a  district  in  the  extreme 
eastern  part,  acyoining  theprovinoe  of  Murda,  and  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  de  Almanzora.  The  great  vein  is  about  20  feet  in  thickness, 
extends  to  a  condderable  lengUi,  seems  to  widen  in  descending,  and 
its  depth  is  yet  unknown.  It  is  a  mass  of  metals,  but  lead,  silver, 
and  zinc  predominate.  It  is  let  in  portions  to  a  nimiber  of  smdl 
companies,  and  is  wrought  very  irregularly,  and  for  the  most  part 
very  imskilfully.  The  silver  is  mostly  sent  to  France,  where  it  is 
coined  into  five-frunc  pieces,  and  is  returned  to  Spain,  where  it 
becomes  a  part  of  the  circulating  coin.  The  iron-mines  of  Pedroso, 
between  Cazalla  and  Constantina,  in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Rio 
Huesna,  were  commenced  in  1831.  In  1843  there  were  500  workmen 
employed  in  the  "^uious  operations  of  smelting  and  casting  iron. 
Motion  is  given  to  machinery  by  a  very  large  water-whed  driven  by 
the  water  of  the  Rio  Huesna,  which  is  conducted  into  a  dam  very 
strongly  constructed.  The  hot-air  blast  is  in  full  operation.  Iron-ore 
is  also  wrought  in  the  Sierra  de  Ronda,  and  there  are  two  smelting- 
houses  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Verde,  where  the  iron  is  run  from  the 
ore ;  it  is  then  carried  in  boats  to  Malaga,  where  there  are  foimdries 
for  casting  and  refining  the  metal  There  are  copper-works  in  the 
Sierra  Morena,  on  the  Rio  Tinto,  which  falls  into  the  sea  below 
Moguer.  The  copper  is  not  in  veins,  but  disseminated  in  the  rock, 
which  is  broken  up,  and  only  yields  about  8  per  cent  of  metal ;  but 
copper  to  a  larger  amount,  and  by  an  eader  process,  is  obtained  in 
the  same  locality  frx>m  a  stream  containing  sulphate  of  copper  in  solu- 
tion; the  water  is  conducted^  along  wooden  troughs,  in  wluch  it 
depodts  the  copper  on  plates  of  iron.  A  bed  of  coal  occurs  in  the 
Sierra  Morena,  which  is  imown  to  extend  from  Fuente  Oveiuna  to 
Espial,  80  miles,  and  probably  extends  10  miles  farther  to  Villaharta. 
It  is  wrought  at  several  places,  but  very  unskilfully,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  prindpal  mine,  which  has  a  large  steam-engine.  The 
principal  seam  is  near  the  surface,  is  about  three  yards  wide,  and  lies 
between  beds  of  sandstone.  The  coal  is  sulphureous,  and  unfit  for 
domestic  purposes,  but  gives  out  great  heat^  and  is  chiefly  used  by 

bladcsmiths. 

There  are  several  mineral  springs  in  Andaluda,  which,  are  mostly 
vidted  for  bathing  purposes.  The  most  frequented  are  the  baths  of 
AiKninft^  a  town  on  the  northern  dde  of  the  Sierra  Tejeda,  those  of 
Camtnca,  a  village  on  a  hill  between  Ronda  and  Malaga,  and  those 
of  Alhamilla,  about  7  miles  inland  from  Almeria. 

.CUmaU  and  Produeti<m9,—The  climate  of  Andalucia,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  difference  of  devation  of  the  surface,  is  very  varied.  In 
the  <tiena  caliente'  (the  *hot  land'i  of  the  southern  shores,  the 
harvests  are  over  in  May;  they  are  a  little  later  in  the  plain  of  the 
Guaddquivir;  in  the  Vega  of  Granada,  which  is  ,2,400  feet  above 
the  levd  of  the  sea,  the  crops  ai«  green  in  June ;  while  the  mountains 
higher  up  display  the  vegetation  of  Switzerland.  The  Serrama  of 
Ronda  can  hardly  be  vidted  by  travellers  except  in  summer;  for 
many  of  the  roads  are  in  fact  the  dry  beds  of  streams,  which  in 
winter  are  filled  with  torrents;  and  the  same  observation  applies  to 
much  of  the  Alpujarras.  .  *     r,     ,  ,     •  •    v 

The  corn-lands  and  pastures  of  the  plam  of  the  Guadalqmvir  nave 
alMfldj  been  mentioned.    The  vine  is  extendvdy  and  carefully  colti- 
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▼aAed  in  Andalocia,  and  the  best  modes  of  making  wine  are  well 
understood.  The  total  quantity  produced  ia  about  400,000  butte 
(40,000,000  gallons)  per  annum ;  of  which  about  120,000  butts  are 
produced  in  the  CaidiE  district^  about  40,000  butts  in  the  Malaga 
district^  and  the  rest  chiefly  in  the  Alpujarnui  In  the  Cadic  district 
about  24,000  acres  are  under  Tine-cultivation,  including  the  localities 
of  Jeres  (Xeres),  Puerto  de  S^ta  Maria,  Tribuensa,  San  Lucar, 
Chimona,  Rota,  and  Puerto  Real,  but  not  the  new  Chidana  vine- 
yards. The  finest  wine  of  Spain  is  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jeres,  which  in  quality  is  only  equalled  by  the  small  district  of 
MontUla,  near  Cordova.  From  Yeles  Malaga  to  Malaga,  a  distance 
of  about  20  miles,  the  hills  facing  the  sea  are  covered  with  vines.  In 
the  Malaga  district  and  in  the  Alpujarras  large  quantities  of  grapes 
are  dried,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  raisins  exported.  The  low- 
lands of  the  southern  coast  of  Andaluoia  are^  as  regards  climate  and 
productions,  almost  tropical.  The  date-tree,  olive-tree,  sugar<sane, 
cotton-plant^  and  indigo-plant,  flourish  vigorously,  yielding  products 
equal  in  quality  to  those  of  the  tropics  themselves.  The  sugar<»ne 
especially,  first  introduced  by  the  Moors,  is  not  only  cultivated  in 
large  quantities  for  eating  as  a  dessert,  but  gives  rise  tp  considOTable 
manufactures  of  raw  and  refined  sugar.  There  are  manufactories  at 
Motril  ftnd  Almunecar,  where  70  per  cent  of  juice  is  obtslned  firom 
the  cane,  whereas  only  about  50  per  cent,  is  obtained  in  the  British 
West  India  possessions.  To  obtam  this  amount  of  juice  the  canes  ara 
pressed  four  times  between  tiie  rollers,  and  even  after  the  cane  has 
finally  left  the  mill  it  is  again  subjected  to  a  screw  or  hydrostatic 
pressure,  and  10  or  12  per  cent,  more  of  juice  is  obtained.  Hie  juice 
is  purified  by  lime,  skixnmed,  evaporated  to  the  requisite  degree,  and 
poured  into  earthenware  moulds,  where  it  finally  undeigoes  the 
operation  of  claying. 

The  olive-groves  are  in  many  places  very  fine^  but  especially  in  the 
Alpujarraa  Near  Oijiba,  about  16  miles  from  the  coast,  and  near  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Rio  Quadalfeo,  is  an  olive-tree  14  yuds  round  the 
trunk,  and  another  near  it  almost  as  large.  Gkodens  of  orange-trees  are 
verv  numerous,  which,  even  while  they  are  laden  with  fruit,  fill  the  air 
with  the  fragrance  of  their  flowers.  The  laiger  trees  are  chiefly  ever^ 
green  oaks,  cork-trees,  chestnuts,  and  pines ;  there  are  also  ashes,  aiders, 
and  elders.  The  wild  districts  are  covered  with  various  species  of  cistus 
(in  Spanish  jara)  which  are  vety  odoriferous,  with  laurustinus,  thyme, 
lentiscus,  alatemus,  genista,  and  rosemary. 

Bees  abound  in  some  parts  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  where  the  common 
hive  is  the  hollow  stem  of  a  cork-tree  cut  into  lengths,  whidi  affords  an 
excellent  material  for  the  purpose. 

The  manufactures  of  Andaluda  are  of  small  importance,  with  the 
exception  of  wine,  oil,  and  sugar.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Spain 
the  absurd  prohibitions  and  excessive  duties  on  articles  of  necessity, 
such  as  cottons  and  woollens,  have  given  rise  to  a  system  of  smuggling 
which  is  better  managed  and  far  mure  active  than  the  revenue  system 
of  the  government  Bonda  is  the  centre  of  such  a  system  in  Andalucia ; 
and  the  oontrabandistas  of  this  district  are  the  finest  race,  and  most 
picturesque  in  attire,  of  their  numerous  class  in  the  Peninsula. 

The  modem  provinces,  the  cities,  and  towns  of  Andalucia,  are 
described  under  the  names  of  the  ancient  provinces  in  whidi  they 
are  respectively  included.    [Cobdova;  Jab5;  Granada;  Sbyilul] 

(Widdrington's£[patn  and  CACi^Niitfardttti  1848;  Haverty's  YTondei^ 
tfi^  Ml  ^tn,  1844;  the  Hon.  R.  D.  Murray's  dtiu  and  WUds  af 
Andalucia,  1848;  Clark's  Otupoeho,  or  Summer  MimUu  in  Spain, 
1850;  Hoskins's  Spain  at  Hit,  1851 ;  Ileport  of  the  CommiUee  on  the 
Wine  IhUiet,  1852.)    [See  Spaik,  in  Supflimxiit.] 

ANDAMAN  ISLES,  a  p>up  of  four  islands  and  several  islets 
resting  on  a  bank  situated  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  between  10*  82'  and 
14*  10'  N.  lat,  and  traversed  by  the  meridian  of  98*  £.  Of  the  four 
larger  islands  the  most  northern  is  Noriii  Andaman,  which  is  50  miles 
long  by  20  miles  broad ;  it  is  separated  from  Middle  ATM<iiman  (60  miles 
long  and  20  miles  broad)  by  a  very  narrow  strait  called  Steuart  Sound,  to 
the  west  of  which  lies  the  small  isLand  of  Interview.  Middle  AnHAman 
is  divided  from  South  Andaman  by  Middle  Strait,  which  is  also  very 
narrow,  and  has  opposite  its  eastern  entrance  two  of  the  largest  islets  of 
the  group.  South  Andaman  is  50  miles  long  and  28  miles  broad,  where 
widest ;  but  this  island,  as  well  as  North  Andaman,  is  deeply  indented 
by  bays^  The  islets  of  Sentinel,  Labyrinth,  and  Rutluid  lie  off  the 
south  coast  of  South  Andaman.  The  three  Ai^Hama^na  were  long  con- 
sidered to  form  but  one  island,  and  are  so  marked  in  old  maps;  and 
this  imaginary  island  was  called  the  Qreat  Anfjamon^  to  Hiiriiing!iyi|>|  it 
from  the  Little  Andaman,  which  lies  about  85  miles  south  from 
Rutland  islet,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  Duncan  Passage.  Little 
Andaman,  which  is  nearly  elliptical  in  shape,  and  has  no  deep 
indentations,  is  80  miles  long  by  20  miles  broad.  Many  of  the  islets 
of  the  group,  though  some»of  them  are  of  considerable  sise,  are  not 
distingujshed.by  particular  names. 

The  Andaman  Isles  are  mountainous,  especially  the  northern  island, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  mountain  called  Saddle  Peak,  rising  to  tiie 
height  of  2400  feet  above  the  sea  leveL  The  islands  contain  fresh  water 
in  abundance,  but  no  rivers  of  any  magnitude.  They  are  densely  covered 
with  trees,  several  of  which  afford  timber  of  sufficient  sise  for  ship- 
building ;  among  them  are  the  poplar,  the  eboiM^  a  tree  resembling 
satin-wood,  the  red-wood,  the  cotton-tree,  and  the  almond-tree ;  besides 
bamboos,  ground-rattans^  and  numerous  shrubs. 


Very  few  animals  are  found  on  the  islands ;  the  principal  of  them 
is  a  spedes  of  small  hog,  which  the  inhabitants  use  for  food.  Besides 
these  hogs,  the  Andamaners  eat  rats,  lizards,  and  snakes ;  but  their 
principal  food  consists  of  fish,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  and 
during  the  north-east  monsoon  they  are  very  abundant.  The  shores 
abound  in  shell-fish,  and  oysters  of  good  quality  are  found  in  some 
situations.  The  edible  birds'-nests,  so  highly  prized  in  China,  are 
sometimes  seen  in  these  islands,  and  a  variety  of  beautiful  sheila — 
gorgonias,  madrepores,  and  cowries — ^may  be  gathered  on  the  shores. 
The  fruit  of  the  mangrove  is  almost  the  only  vegetable  substance  in 
the  islands  that  is  fit  for  food. 

The  inhabitants,  who  number  about  8000,  are  in  the  lowest  state  of 
civilisation,  inhospitable  to  strangers,  small  of  stature,  seldom  exceeding 
5  feet  in  height,  and  ill  formed,  with  laige  wooUy  heads  and  very  slender 
limbs.  They  are  wholly  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  clothing;  their 
implements  are  but  few  in  number,  and  of  a  very  rude  description. 
They  have  no  vessel  that  can  resist  the  action  of  fire ;  tiieir  only  mode 
of  cooking  consists  in  throwing  their  food  upon  burning  wood.  Their 
principal  weapons  of  offence  are  bows  and  arrows;  the  former  are 
usually  from  4  to  5  feet  long,  and  for  strings  they  use  fibres  drawn 
from  uie  leaf  of  a  tree,  or  slips  of  bamboo ;  their  arrows  are  formed  of 
reeds,  with  heads  of  wood  burdened  in  the  fire,  or  of  fish-bones.  They 
also  carry  spears  of  heavy  wood,  with  sharpened  points,  and  are  pro 
vided  with  a  shield  made  of  bark.  They  xise  both  their  arrows  and 
their  spears  for  killing  fish,  and  show  considerable  dexterity  in  this 
occupation ;  they  likewise  make  use  of  a  hand-net  formed  of  bark. 

The  dwellings  of  the  natives  are  rude  in  the  extreme ;  they  are  fonned 
by  fixing  four  poles  in  the  ground  and  binding  their  tops  together,  filling 
up  the  spaces  between  them  with  branches  of  trees,  and  leaving  a  vacancy 
on  one  side  just  laige  enough  to  allow  of  ingress  and  egress.  They 
make  no  attempt  to  cultivate  the  soil,  and  they  reside  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbouriiood  of  the  sea,  from  which  they  derive  the  principal 
part  of  their  food.  On  awaking  in  the  morning,  their  first  care  is  to 
plaster  their  bodies  with  mud,  which  hardens  in  the  sun,  and  serves 
as  a  protection  against  the  attacks  of  insects  which  swarm  in  the  air 
and  would  otherwise  be  a  constant  torment  to  them.  They  also  paint 
their  woolly  hair  with  red  ochre. 

The  origin  of  this  race  of  people  is  unknown.  They  differ  in  form, 
features,  and  language  firom  all  the  other  races  on  the  continent  or  on 
the  nei^bouring  isLanda  They  resemble  the  mop-headed  Papuas  of 
New  Guinea ;  but  how  they  should  have  found  their  way  to  so  great  a 
distance  in  their  frail  canoes,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine. 

A  settiement  was  attempted  by  the  English  in  1791  at  Port  Chatham, 
on  an  inlet  on  the  eastern  side  of  South  Andaman  Island ;  but  two  yeara 
afterwards  the  settiers  were  removed  to  Port  Comwallis  on  a  small  bay 
on  the  eastern  side  of  North  Andaman,  in  18*  28'  N.  lat.,  93*  12'  £.  long. 
The  place  was  abandoned  in  1796,  in  consequence  of  its  insalubrity,  hi 
1814,  when  Port  Comwallis  was  visited  by  an  English  ship,  very  few 
vestiges  remained  of  the  British  settlement.  Subsequentiy  (in  April, 
1824)  the  British  force  under  Sir  Archibald  Canipbell  dispatched 
against  the  Birmese  assembled  in  the  harbour,  where  some  of  the 
ships  remained  about  a  month.  On  that  occasion  the  natives  omitted 
no  opportunity  of  showing  their  hostile  feelings  by  dischaiging  their 
arrows  at  all  the  Europeans  who  came  within  their  reach.  The  Littie 
Andaman  was  visited  m  November,  1825,  by  the  Earl  Kellie  transport, 
for  the  puipose  of  procuring  water  for  tiie  troops  which  she  was  con- 
veying to  Rangoon,  when  tiie  inhabitants  showed  an  equally  fierce 
disposition,  and  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to  obstruct  the  men 
whde  filling  their  wateissasks.  This  smaller  island  does  not  possess 
any  harbour,  but  has  tolerable  anchorage  near  the  shore.    * 

About  60  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Middle  Andaman  lies  Barren 
Jdand,  which  is  entirely  of  volcanic  formation,  and  consists  chiefly  of 
a  cone  1848  feet  high,  and  frequentiy  in  a  state  of  active  eruption. 
Barren  Island  is  not  included  in  the  ^ruimmmn  group.     [See  Sopri 

ANDELYS,  LES.    [EuBS.] 

ANDERNACH,  a  small  town  in  the  Prussian  Rhein-Pkt>vins,  govern- 
ment of  Coblena,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  60*"  27' 
N.  lat.,  7**  25'  K  long.,  10  miles  N.W.  from  the  city  of  Coblena,  on  the 
road  to  Bonn :  population,  about  8000.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman 
town  Antwmacum,  which  stood  in  the  territory  of  the  UbiL  This  town 
is  said  to  have  sprung  up  round  one  of  Drusus's  camps ;  it  wss  repaired 
by  Julian  during  his  government  of  QauL  During  the  middle  ages  it 
was  an  imperial  town  until  1496,  when  ttie  Elector  of  Cologne  reduced 
it  to  municipal  rank.  The  neighbourhood  of  Andemaeh  is  supnosed 
to  have  been  the  site  of  Julius  Caesar's  wooden  bridge  acron  the 
Rhine. 

Andemaeh  has  still  an  ancient  look,  being  surrounded  by  massive 
ramparts  flanked  with  towers.  Some  of  the  oldest  buildings  of  the 
town  are  constructed  of  a  porous  volcanic  stone  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  the  door-posts,  window-frames,  andposts  at  the  comers  or 
the  streets  are  formed  of  columnar  basalt.  The  principal  buildings 
are — the  parish  church,  which  dates  from  the  12th  oentuiy,  is 
surmounted  by  four  towers,  and  contains  some  curious  carvings  and 
an  ancient  Roman  tomb ;  the  watch  tower  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
town  near  the  river,  built  in  1520,  circular  below  and  octagonal  above ; 
and  the  gate  that  lesuds  out  of  the  town,  crossing  the  Coblena  road.  This 
gate  is  an  elmnt  gothic  structure,  very  ancient,  and  by  some  errone- 
ously said  to  be  Roman.    Adjoining  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  castellated 
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palnoe  of  the  archbishops  of  Cologne,  which  waa  built  about  the  close 
of  the  15th  centuxy. 

Anderaftch  is  situated  in  the  ancient  volcanib  region  of  the  EUfel. 
[CoBLSMZ.]  From  the  quarries  of  Ober-Mendig  and  Nieder-Mendig, 
two  villages  near  it,  Andemach  obtains  the  mill-stones  which  it  exports 
to  foreign  countries ;  they  are  formed  of  basaltio  lava.  Tmas,  a  pul- 
verised volcanic  substance,  isalso  exported  in  laige quantities  to  Holland 
for  making  the  hydraulic  mortar  used  in  building  dykes  and  subaqueous 
constructions.  The  Rhine  at  Andemanh  runs  through  a  majestic  defile. 
The  whole  neighbourhood  is  very  picturesque,  and  especially  interesting 
to  the  geologist 

ANDBS,  an  extensive  mountain  system  which  traverses  South 
America  in  all  its  length  fix>m  south  to  north.  Towards  the  south  its 
rocky  masses  press  close  on  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  but  north  of  42"  S.  lat. 
a  hilly  tract  of  various  width  lies  between  the  mountains  and  the 
shores  of  the  ocean.  The  name  cordHUra  is  properly  given  to  the 
highest  part  of  the  range,  which  is  always  covered  with  snow ;  but  it 
is  also  applied  to  the  lower  chains.  , 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  one  continuous  range  traversed  the 
American  continent  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  that  the 
Bierra  Madre  in  Mexico  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  North  America 
were  part  of  the  same  mountain  system  which  extends  over  South 
America;  but  between  the  Sierra  Madre  and  the  Andes  several  breaks 
occur  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  that  of  Nicaragua,  and  these 
openings  are  above  100  miles  wide.  The  western  of  the  three  chains, 
into  which  the  Andes  branch  ofif  north  of  the  equator,  advances 
towards  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  but  does  not  reach  it.  We  are  not 
exactly  acquainted  with  the  place  where  this  mountain  range  ceases, 
as  that  part  of  the  countnr,  owing  to  its  insalubrity,  is  hardly  ever 
visited  by  travellers.  But  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
continuous  chain  of  the  Andes  does  not  extend  north  of  the  river 
Napipi,  an  affluent  of  the  Atrato,  and  that  it  terminates  near  7**  N.  lat. 
There  certainly  occur  some  hills  or  mountains  north  of  that  parallel 
(as  the  Peak  of  Candelaria,  on  the  leit  bank  of  the  Atrato  and  near 
its  mouth),  between  Choco  Bay,  the  innermost  recess  of  the  Ghilf  of 
Darien,  and  the  Bay  of  S.  Miguel  in  the  Pacific ;  but  these  hills  seem 
to  be  isolated  and  not  connected  with  the  range  by  a  continuous 
series  of  heights. 

The  southern  extremity  of  the  continuous  chain  of  the  Andes 
commences  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Anoon  sin  Salida,  near 
62**  S.  lat.  [Ancok  bin  Salida.]  The  mountains  which  extend  from 
this  inlet  southward  to  Cape  Horn  and  Cape  Qood  Success  on  Strait 
le  Maire  are  broken  into  several  isolated  nrnsses,  and  separated  from 
one  another  only  by  deep  and  for  the  most  part  narrow  arms  of  the 
sea.  But  as  the  shores  of  these  narrow  channelB  are  lined  with  high 
and  steep  mountains,  it  is  supposed  with  reason  that  these  isolated 
masses  were  once  united  to  the  chain  of  the  Andes,  and  that  they 
were  torn  from  it  by  some  great  convulnon  of  nature.  They  are 
therefore  included  in  this  account  of  the  Andes. 

The  Soutfiem  Andes  are  the  isolated  mountain-masses  which  lie 
south  of  the  Ancon  sin  Salida.  The  moat  southern  of  these  masses 
is  that  which  covers  the  southern  parts  of  Eling  Charles's  South-Land, 
or  the  principal  island  of  the  Tierra  del  Fuego  group.  It  conmiences 
at  Cape  San  Paulo,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  and  runs  hence 
westward ;  but  in  approaching  the  head  of  Admiralty  Sound  it  turns 
to  the  north-west,  and  terminates  on  the  coast  of  the  Strait  of 
Magalhaens  between  Admiralty  Sound  and  Useless  Bay.  Towards  the 
south  it  extends  to  Beagle  Channel ;  and  as  the  rocky  and  elevated 
islands  of  Navarin  and  Hosts  are  separated  from  it  only  by  this  narrow 
strait,  they  may  be  considered  as  appurtenances  of  the  mass.  From 
Gape  San  Diego  and  Cape  Qood  Success,  on  Strait  Le  Maire,  this  mass 
extends  westward  to  Brecknock  Peninsula,  on  Cockbum  Channel,  a 
distance  of  about  880  miles.  Its  average  widtii  on  King  Charles's 
South-Land  may  be  rather  more  than  4  0  miles.  The  mountains  which 
lie  close  to  Strait  Le  Mair^  are  only  high  hills,  but  at  a  distance  of 
about  20  miles  from  it  they  rise  to  a  considerable  height ;  the  summits, 
called  the  Three  Brothers,  west  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  not  far  from  the 
northern  coast,  rising  to  between  1200  and  1700  feet;  whilst  Bell 
Mountain,  not  far  from  the  southern  coast,  is  2600  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  elevation  of  the  mountains  farther  west  is  not  known ;  but  near 
67"  W.  long,  three  sunmiits  rise  above  the  snowrline.  The  ridge 
which  runs  along  the  northern  shores  of  Admiralty  Sound  rises  to 
from  2600  to  8400  feet  above  the  sesrlevel,  and  parts  of  it  are  covered 
with  snow.  The  more  extensive  chain,  which  lies  on  the  southern 
side  of  that  sound,  rises  to  between  8000  and  4000  feet,  and  terminates 
in  sharp  ridges  and  peaks  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Mount 
Darwin,  west  of  69"  W.long.,  is  6800  feet  high,  and  glaciers  descend 
from  its  southern  slope  to  the  Beagle  Channel.  Mount  Sarmiento, 
called  also  *  Yolcan  Nevado,'  but  not  ascertained  to  be  a  volcano,  near 
Magdalen  Sound,  rises  also  to  the  height  of  6800  feet  The  mountains 
on  the  southern  islands  though  rugged  do  not  attain  the  snow-line, 
except  the  summits  of  Dogjaw  Mountains  on  Navarin  Islsnd.  The 
interior  of  this  mountain  region  is  not  known.  The  coast  is  lined 
with  rocks  from  800  to  1500  feet  high,  and  along  it  occur  many 
rocks  nearly  level  with  the  water,  distant  2  and  even  8  miles  from 
the  coast  Many  inlets  intersect  the  land  in  every  direction,  and 
open  into  large  gulfk  The  heights  dose  to  the  sea  are  thickly  wooded 
towards  th«  east  I  but  barren  on  their  western  mdeB,  owing  to  the 


prevailing  west  winds.     In  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  inlets  level 
tracts  of  moderate  extent  are  commonly  found. 

The  second  isolated  mountain  system  of  the  Southern  Andes  runs 
in  a  general  direction  from  south-east  to  north-west ;  and  is  divided 
longitudinally  by  the  western  portion  of  the  Strait  of  Magalhaena. 
The  eastern  portion  of  this  mountain  region  forms  the  most  southern 
termination  of  the  South  American  continent  and  is  called  Brunsvrick 
Peninsula.  The  western  portion  is  out  in  a  transverse  direction  by 
another  arm  of  the  sea,  called  Barbara  Channel  The  two  islands  thus 
formed  are  called  Clarence  and  Santa  I&es.  Brunswick  Peninsula  is 
divided  from  the  mountains  that  lie  farther  north  on  the  American 
continent  by  a  narrow  sound  called  Jerome  Channel,  which  runs  north 
and  east  into  a  wide  sea-basin,  called  Otway  Water,  the  north-eastern 
shores  of  which  reach  the  plains  of  Patagonia.  Its  eastern  extremity 
ia  divided  from  the  central  portion  of  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens  by  a 
low  isthmus  about  six  miles  wide.  This  mountain  ragion  is  much 
less  in  extent  than  that  farther  north ;  it  is  also  less  elevated.  The 
highest  mountains  occur  at  no  great  distance  from  the  eastern  ahore 
of  Brunswick  Peninsula,  where  a  short  range  of  rugged  rocks  i^ipeair 
to  be  always  covered  with  snow.  The  mountains  lying  along  the 
southern  coast  of  that  peninsula  are  lees  elevated,  those  near  Cape 
Froward  rising  only  to  2500  feet  Still  leas  elevated  is  the  range  of 
rocks  which  constitutes  the  south-western  and  southern  shores  of  the 
peninsula,  the  highest  sunmiits  Mount  Cruz,  near  Port  Gkillant^  not 
attaining  more  than  2200  feet  The  rugged  rocks  which  cover  the 
surface  of  the  islands  of  Santa  I&es  and  CUrenoe  do  not  much  exceed 
2000  feet  Where  this  region  borders  on  the  Pacific  its  rocky,  high, 
and  steep  shores  are  lined  with  many  rocks  and  islets.  The  western 
slope  of  the  mountains  is  barren  and  bara  The  eastern  sides  of 
Santa  liies  and  Clarence  present  also  naked  crags,  relieved  however 
in  the  lower  parts  hv  some  stunted  shrubs.  On  Brunswick  Peninsula 
the  valleys  and  the  heights  that  screen  them  are  covered  with  trees  of 
a  large  sise,  intermixed  with  shrubs  and  underwood ;  only  the  upper 
part  of  the  mountains  is  bare. 

The  third  isolated  mass  of  the  Southern  Andes  extends  from 
Jerome  Channel  and  Otway  Water  to  the  Ancon  sin  Salida)  and  lies 
between  58*  80'  and  52''  S.  lat  Skyxing  Water,  which  at  its  eastern 
extremity  is  united  to  Otway  Water  by  a  long  narrow  channel,  called 
Fitzroy  Passage,  divides  this  region  nearly  into  two  parts,  its  western 
extremity  being  divided  from  Qlacier  Bay  only  by  an  isthmus  about 
four  miles  across.  The  most  extensive  depression  of  the  Southern 
Andes  lies  on  both  sides  of  Otway  Water,  for  neither  the  hills  of 
Brunswick  Peninsula,  nor  those  of  Ponsonby  Land,  as  the  country 
between  Otway  Water  and  Skyring  Water  is  called,  rise  above  the 
line  of  trees,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  summits.  But  along 
the  southern  shores  of  Skyring  Water,  towards  the  west,  the 
mountains  must  attain  a  much  greater  elevation,  as  immense  glaciers 
descend  f^m  them,  and  approadi  the  shores  of  that  inland  sea.  Not 
less  elevated  are  the  mountains  which  occupy  the  isthmus  between 
Skyring  Water  and  Glacier  Bay :  the  name  of  the  last-mentioned  inlet 
indicates  their  nature.  The  high  mountains  continue  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  Smyth  Channel  to  the  shores  of  Anoon  sin  Salida^ 
Mount  Bumey  rising  to  5800  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  probably 
2000  feet  above  the  snow-line.  Toward  the  east  the  mountains  north 
of  Skyring  Wjater  lower  considerably,  and  the  southern  extremity  of 
Obstruction  Inlet  is  only  surrounded  by  high  hills,  which  toward 
tiie  east  border  on  the  plams  of  Patagonia.  The  region  j  ust  described, 
is  overgrown  with  trees  and  bushes,  and  along  the  inland  seas  occur 
many  extensive  tracts  of  land  apparently  not  destitute  of  cultivation  ; 
but  the  western  slope  of  the  mountains  along  the  shores  of  Smyth 
Channel  is  bare. 

I%e  Paiagonian  Andet, — On  the  northern  shores  of  the  Anoon  sin 
Salida  the  continuous  range  of  the  Andes  begins ;  and  here  too  the 
chain  conmienoes  to  run  in  a  northern  direction  and  in  a  straight 
line.  It  continues  in  that  direction  to  42"  S.  lat  On  the  south 
commence  two  parallel  ranges  of  mountains,  inclosing  the  Canal  of  the 
Mountains.  [AKCoir  sin  Saltoa.]  The  steep  mountains  which 
inclose  this  inlet  are  broken  here  and  there  by  deep  ravines  filled 
with  frozen  snow,  and  surmounted  by  extensive  glaciers,  from  which 
huge  avalanches  frec^uently  descend.  It  would  therefore  seem  that 
these  two  ridges  attam  an  elevation  of  more  than  4000  feet  above  the 
sea  level  They  unite  on  the  isthmus  between  the  Pac^c  and  Last 
Hope's  Inlet^  the  eastern  shore  of  which  is  fonned  by  the  plains  of 
Patagonia.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  Andes  contiguous 
to  the  Ancon  sin  Salida,  are  less  than  20  miles  wide.  The  mountains 
continue  northward  dose  to  the  shore,  so  as  to  leave  no  level  ground 
along  the  beach.  It  seems  also  that  the  highest  part  of  the  range 
occurs  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  sea ;  for  though  the  rocky 
masses  are  indented  by  numerous  inlets,  no  river  above  the  sise  of  a 
short  mountain  torrent  finds  its  way  into  the  Pacific.  Many  jMrts  of 
the  range  that  extends  along  Mesier  Channel,  which  separates 
Wellington  Island  from  the  continent^  are  covered  with  snow.  St 
Andrews  Sound,  Eyre  Sound,  and  Icebei^  Inlet^  are  surrounded  by 
snowy  mountains  and  glaciers.  In  the  parallel  of  St  Andrews  Sound, 
the  Andes  occupy  a  width  of  about  40  miles,  and  on  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  range  rises  Mount  Stokes,  near  the  source  of  the  Santa  Crux 
which  falls  into  the  Atlantic,  to  an  elevation  of  about  6400  feet  East 
of  this  summit  the  plains  of  Patagonia  ore  covered  with  a  layer  of  laya. 
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several  bmidred  feet  tliiok,  and  extending  to  a  distance  of  120  miles 
from  the  base  of  the  chain.  In  the  parallel  of  Eyre  Sound,  the 
momitains  are  not  leas  than  40  miles  across,  and  at  tlie  foot  of  their 
eastern  dedivity  lies  the  large  Idee  of  Yiedma  or  Capar.  The 
mountains  which  surround  ilaa  lake  on  the  west  are  also  corered 
with  snow,  and,  according  to  the  account  of  the  Patagonians, 
impassable. 

North  of  48*"  45'  S.  lat.,  no  snow-capped  mountains  are  visible  near 
the  coasts  but  it  is  very  probable  that  thev  occur  farther  inland.  The 
coast,  which  up  to  this  place  has  continued  to  be  very  high  and 
precipitous,  begins  to  be  somewhat  lower,  and  the  rocks  rise  with  a 
more  gentle  ascent ;  in  many  places  there  is  much  low  and  thickly 
wooded  land.  North  of  47°  S.  lat.,  behind  the  Peninsula  of  Tres 
Montes,  some  snow-covered  mountains  and  glaciers  again  approach  the 
vea.  The  peninsula  itself  is  only  a  huge  mass  of  high  rocks,  and 
V^her  rocks  of  a  similar  description  extend  eastward  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Offui,  where  they  join  the  snow-capped  mountains  lying 
farther  east.  Between  47"  and  48**  S.  lat,  some  maps  place  a  volcano, 
called  San  Clemente ;  but  its  existence  as  a  volcano  is  very  doubtful 
North  of  the  Peninsula  of  Tres  Montes  the  highest  portion  of  the 
Andes  again  comes  dose  up  to  the  Pacific.  The  mountains  which 
here  line  the  shore  are  from  4000  to  8000  feet  in  height,  thickly 
wooded  for  about  4000  feet  from  the  base ;  above  this  height  there  is 
perpetual  snow.  The  highest  summits  are  Tanteles,  8030  feet ; 
Mount  Meli-moyu,  7500  feet;  Corcovado,  7510  feet;  and  Min- 
chinmadiva,  7046  feet.  The  Corcovado,  which  is  situated  in 
43**  10'  S.  lat,  is  the  most  southein  volcano  of  the  Andes,  the  existence 
of  which  has  been  ascertained ;  the  Minchinmadiva  is  also  a  volcano. 
Snow  covers  more  than  one-third  of  their  height  All  these  summits 
are  situated  on  the  range  which  runs  close  to  the  shore  of  the  Qulf  of 
Ancud.  We  are  quite  unacquainted  with  the  interior  of  the 
Patagonian  Andes ;  nor  is  their  width  known  north  of  48*  S.  lat 

Numerous  rockv  islands,  some  small,  some  of  great  extent^  and 
varying  in  height  from  800  to  2000  feet>  lie  like  a  barrier  in  front  of 
the  Patagonian  Andes,  so  that  no  part  of  this  coast  except  the 
Peninsula  of  Tres  Montes  is  exposed  to  the  ocean  swelL  The  islands 
are  separated  from  one  another  only  by  narrow  straits,  which  are  not 
visible*  at  some  distance  ftx>m  the  open  sea,  and  accordingly  the 
islands  appear  to  the  navigator  as  a  continuous  rocky  shore.  Considering 
the  great  elevation  of  these  ialftTiHa^  the  nature  of  the  bare  rocks  of 
which  they  consist,  the  narrow  channels  by  which  they  are  separated 
from  the  continenl^  and  the  extremely  steep  acclivity  of  the  ranges 
along  the  coast  of  the  mainland,  one  is  led  to  suppose  that  they  were 
once  united  to  the  Andes,  and  formed  their  western  declivity,  but 
that  by  a  great  convulsion  of  nature  they  vere  torn  from  the  range 
and  thrown  into  the  sea. 

The  Chilian  Andes. — At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Patagonian 
Andes,  between  41**  80'  and  41**  10'  S.  lat,  th^  seems  to  be  a  consider- 
able depression  in  the  range.  On  the  eastern  side  of  this  depression  is  a 
great  lake,  called  Nahuelhuapi,  on  which  the  Spanish  monks,  taking 
advantage  of  the  facility  offered  by  this  depression  for  traversing  the 
mountams,  had  formerly  established  a  mission.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  no  information  exists  respecting  this  mountain-pass,  as  it  appears 
that  between  the  Ancon  sin  Salida  and  this  place  the  moimtains 
cannot  be  traversed ;  at  least  it  never  has  been  done. 

From  this  depression  the  Chilian  Andes  extend  northward  to 
28**  S.  lat  At  this  point  the  range  changes  somewhat  its  direction, 
inclining  to  the  east  of  north,  so  that  in  a  little  more  than  5  degrees 
of  latitude,  at  the  volcano  of  Antuoo  (36°  50'  S.  lat),  it  has  traversed 
nearly  2°  30'  of  longitude.  The  southern  part  of  the  Chilian  Andes 
is  very  imperfectly  known.  The  mountains  seem  in  general  to  rise 
somewhat  higher  than  farther  south,  and  to  be  overtopped  by  many 
summits,  several  of  which  are  ignivomous.  The  existence  of  three 
volcanoes  has  been  ascertained.  The  most  southern  is  the  volcano  of 
Osomo,  which  lies  south  of  41"  S.  lat,  and  rises  to  7550  feet 
Farther  north  (39°  10')  is  the  Volcano  de  Yillarica,  also  called  Cerro 
Imperial ;  this  is  of  great  elevation,  and  it  projects  into  the  lower 
country  lying  west  of  it,  so  that  it  appears  as  if  it  was  detached  from 
the  great  chion.  The  Volcano  de  Cura,  called  also  Callaqui,  lies  near 
88°  S.  lat ;  it  is  vexy  active,  but  does  not  rise  above  the  snow-line. 
Whilst  this  portion  of  the  Chilian  Andes  turns  to  the  east  of  north, 
the  coast  suddenly  (north  of  42°  S.  lat)  projects  to  the  west,  so  that 
here  a  wide  country  is  interposed  between  tne  range  and  the  Pacifia 
It  is  widest  in  the  parallel  of  the  Volcano  de  Antuco,  where  the 
distance  is  rather  more  than  100  miles.  At  no  other  point  are  the 
Andes  and  the  Pacific  so  far  apart 

In  the  parallel  of  the  volcano  of  Antuco  the  Andes  consist  of  two 
parallel  ranges,  inclosing  a  longitudinal  valley  or  perhaps  a  series  of 
such  valleys.  The  highest  parts  of  the  ranges  are  from  60  to  80  miles 
distant  from  each  other.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the 
Chilian  Andes  occupy  at  least  100  miles  in  width.  Among  the 
longitudinal  valleys  best  known  is  that  of  Tunuyan,  across  which  the 
Portillo  Pass  (8000  feet  high)  leads.  The  eastern  ridge  rises  here  to 
15,000  feet,  and  the  western  to  14,000  feet  Between  84°  30'  and 
31°  S.  lat.  is  the  longitudinal  valley  of  Uspallata,  which  is  about 
180  miles  long,  and  6000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  level  part 
of  this  valley  is  about  15  miles  across.  The  eastern  range,  called 
Paramilla,  probably  <^  /e»  not  much  rise  above  1 0,000  feet^  and  occupies 


a  space  about  20  miles  in  width ;  but  the  western  or  principal  range 
of  the  Andes  rises  to  14,000  and  15,000  feet,  and  is  at  least  60  miles 
across. 

The  Chilian  Andes  between  37'  and  31°  attain  a  much  neater 
elevation  than  the  Patagonian  Andes.  In  general,  they  rarely  sink 
below  the  snow-line,  which  in  these  parts  seems  to  occur  at  an 
elevation  of  between  13,000  and  14,000  feet  The  mountain-passes 
are  rarely  less  than  12,000  fbet  high,  and  most  of  them  can  only  be 
traversed  during  a  few  months,  as  they  are  filled  with  snow  the  rest 
of  the  year.  Many  of  the  summits  rise  considerably  above  the  crest 
of  the  chain,  but  the  heights  of  only  a  few  of  them  have  been  ascer- 
tained by  actual  measurement,  and  these  are  volcanoes.  The  number 
of  ignivomous  summits  whose  eruptions  are  on  record  ia  eight;  of 
these  two  are  situated  in  the  eastern  range  of  the  Andes — Unalavquen 
and  Punmahuidda — both  of  which  are  very  little  known.  The  six 
volcanoes  in  the  western  range  are  from  south  to  north,  Antuco  near 
87°  S.  lat ;  Chilian,  which  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  peak  called 
Deecabesado,  about  36°  5'  S.  lat ;  Peteroa,  or  Curico,  whidi  was  very 
active  in  1822,  near  35°  S.  lot ;  Rancagua,  near  34°  lO'  S.  lat ;  Maypu, 
or  Peuquenes,  which  rises  to  15,000  feet^  and  is  always  covered  with 
snow ;  and  lastly,  Aconcagua,  near  82°  38'  S.  lat  Aconcagua,  the 
highest  known  volcano  in  the  world,  and  probably  the  highest  summit 
of  the  Andes,  rises  28,200  feet  above  the  sea.  The  western  declivity 
of  the  Chilian  Andes  south  of  82°  is  well  wooded,  and  the 
vegetation  on  it  rather  luxuriant ;  but  on  the  eastern  side  trees  do 
not  attain  a  full  growth,  except  in  the  valleys. 

Eight  moimtfun-passes  occur  on  the  Chilisn  Andes  south  of  82'° 
S.  lat  The  most  southern  lies  on  the  south  of  the  volcano  of 
Yillarica,  near  39°  S.  lat,  but  is  only  used  by  the  Indians  of  Aran- 
eana,  who  pass  by  it  into  the  pampas.  The  Pass  of  Antuco  crosses 
the  Andes  between  the  Tilla  Velluda,  a  mountain  mass  rising  to  about 
17,000  feet  on  the  south,  and  the  volcano  of  Antuco  on  the  north;  it 
does  not  seem  to  exceed  12,000  feet  in  its  highest  part  The  Pass  of 
Planchon  traverses  the  chain,  north  of  the  peak  of  Descabezado,  and 
as  vegetation  does  not  cease  on  the  highest  part  of  the  road,  it  is 
supposed  not  to  exceed  11,000  feet  The  Pass  of  Las  Damas  is  at  no 
great  distance  south  of  the  volcano  of  Peteroa,  and  on  its  highest  part 
also  vegetation  does  not  cease.  A  pass  little  frequented  runs  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  last-mentioned  volcano  over  the  Andes.  Near 
34°  S.  lat  is  the  Pass  of  Cruz  de  Piedra ;  fiirther  north,  near  the  Peak 
of  Tupungato  is  the  Pass  of  Portillo.  which  traverses  the  two  ranges 
of  the  Andes  facbi^ing  the  vidley  of  Tunuyan.  On  the  eastern  range 
it  rises  to  14,365  feet,  and  on  the  western  to  13,210  feet  above  the 
sesrlevel.  It  is  seldom  open  longer  than  from  the  beginning  of 
January  to  the  end  of  April.  The  most  frequented  of  these  passes  is 
that  of  Uspallata,  taking  its  name  from  the  valley,  which  it  crosses 
between  the  two  ranges.  This  pass  rises  on  the  western  range  of  the 
Andes  to  12,454  feet  above  the  sea  leveL  From  November  to  the 
end  of  May  this  road  is  passable  the  whole  distance  on  mules ;  for  the 
rest  of  the  year  it  is  g^erally  closed  to  all  but  foot  passengers,  and  by 
them  it  cannot  be  traversed  without  danger.  The  most  northern  pass 
is  that  of  Los  Patos,  which  skirts  the  northern  flank  of  the  Peak  of 
Aconcag^ua,  and  descends  by  the  valley  of  Putaendo  into  that  of 
Aconcagua.    Qeneral  San  Martin  entered  Chili  by  this  pass  in  1817. 

The  Chilian  Andes,  between  31°  and  28°  S.  lat,  consist  of  three 
parallel  mountain  ranges  inclosing  two  wide  valleys,  and  extending 
rather  more  than  100  miles  in  breadth.  The  western  range  preserves 
the  general  name  of  the  Andes;  the  central  one  is  called  Cerro 
Famatina,  and  the  eastern  Cerro  Velasco  *.  The  Cerro  Famatina  is 
the  most  elevated  range ;  part  of  it  is  always  covered  with  snow,  and 
is  therefore  called  the  Nevado.  The  high  valley  of  Quandacol  lies 
between  the  Andes  and  the  Famatina  range.  Five  moimtain-passes 
lead  from  this  valley  across  the  Andes  to  the  ports  of  northern  Chili, 
and  the  transport  of  merchandise  is  not  dif&cult  There  are  no 
volcanoes  iii  tlus  part  of  the  Andes.  Those  which  are  marked  on  some 
maps  do  not  exist  The  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes,  and  the  two 
other  ranges  are  mostly  ovexgrown  with  trees,  but  the  western 
declivity  of  the  Andes  is  quite  bare,  and  consists  of  rocks  or  sand. 
This  is  the  effect  of  want  of  rain,  which  rendera  the  whole  of  the 
northern  provinces  of  Chili  nearly  a  desert  This  part  of  the  Chilian 
Andes  is  but  imperfectly  known. 

The  Dttpoblado  Andes  occupy  the  north-west  of  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation, and  extend  from  28°  to  22°  a  lat  South  of  28°,  as  far  as 
the  volcano  of  Antuco,  the  moimtain  r^on  nowhere  much  exceeds 
100  miles  across,  but  north  of  28°  it  widens  gradually  until  at 
23°  S.  lat  it  is  more  than  350  miles  wide.  The  western  part  of  this 
region  retains  the  name  of  Ajides,  and  in  these  parts  constitutes  not  a 
range,  but  merely  the  western  declivity  of  an  elevated  table-land  of 
a  very  tmeven  sunace,  and  of  great  extent  North  of  28°  S.  lat,  the 
Anden  instead  of  running  nearly  due  north  and  south  decline 
considerably  to  the  east  of  north.  In  this,  the  most  extensive  portion 
of  the  whole  mountain  system,  there  are  no  summits  that  rise  above 
the  snow-line,  nor  does  the  region  contain  a  single  volcano.  A  straight 
line  drawn  from  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes  at  28°  S.  lat  to  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Jnjuy,  or  Lawayen,  and  the  Tarija,  whose 
confluence  near  23°  S.  lat,  63°  W.  long,  forms  the  Vermejo,  marks  the 

*  The  word  Cerro  is  nearly  cqalralent  to  Sierra,  and  means  a  hiffh  neck  or 
ridge. 
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aouth-esstem  boundary  of  the  Despoblado  Andes.  Along  this  line  an 
elevated  moantain  range  runB,  which  ia  broken  through  near  25°  a  lal 
by  the  Salado,  a  feeder  of  the  Parana.  That  portion  of  this  range 
which  lies  south-west  of  the  Salado  is  sailed  Sierra  de  Aconquija,  and 
the  other  portion  between  the  Salado  and  the  Vermejo  bears  the  name 
of  Sierra  Lumbre,  or  Santa  Barbara.  The  Sierra  de  Aoonquija  is  in 
part  always  covered  with  snow.  On  the  north  the  Despoblado 
region  is  l&ewise  inclosed  by  a  range  of  high  mountains,  extending 
from  the  western  declivity  of  the  Andes,  near  22"  S.  lat.,  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Pilaya  with  the  FOcomayo.  This  range  is  broken 
through  in  its  eastern  portion  by  the  Rio  Qrande  de  Cinti  or  Tola- 
pamp%  a  feeder  of  the  Pilaya.  That  portion  of  the  range  which  is 
contiguous  to  the  Andes  contains  a  chain  of  mountains  of  considerable 
extent,  which  is  always  covered  with  snow,  and  is  called  Alturas  de 
Lipez ;  and  farther  east  rises  the  Cerro  Chorolque,  which  is  always 
covered  with  snow  to  a  considerable  distance  below  its  summit,  and 
probably  rises  to  more  than  12,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  eastern 
boundaxy  of  the  Despoblado  region  may  be  found  by  drawing  a 
straight  line  from  the  confluence  of  the  fllaya  with  tiie  Pilcomayo  to 
that  of  the  Jujuy  and  Tarija.  The  area  included  between  these 
boundary-lines  covers  a  surface  of  about  100,000  square  miles. 

More  than  one-third  of  that  area  ia  occupied  by  the  desolate  region 
properly  called  El  Despoblado  (the  Uninhabited),  which  ext^ds 
eastward  from  the  Andes,  between  26"  and  22*"  S.  lat.,  with  a  breadth 
of  70  miles  at  the  southern  extremity;  but  near  23°  its  width 
increases  to  about  180  miles.  It  is  separated  from  the  more  broken 
country  lying  south  and  east  of  it  by  two  ranges,  the  southern  of 
which  is  called  Cordillera  de  Los  Yallee,  and  the  eastern  Cordillera 
del  Despoblado;  the  latter  continues  northward  to  the  Cerro  de 
Chorolqu&  The  tract  thus  bounded  constitutes  a  table-land  of  a 
generally  uneven  surface,  but  frequently  extending  in  level  plaina 
Its  elevation  above  the  sea  is  so  great  (more  than  18,000  feet),  that  no 
cultivation  can  be  carried  on.  The  small  nimiber  of  families  dispersed 
over  its  nurfaco  gain  their  subsistence  by  killing  vicunas,  alpacas, 
guauaooes,  and  chinchillas,  and  by  collecting  gold  and  salt 

The  countries  which  surround  the  Despoblado  on  the  south  and 
east  preserve  a  very  mountainous  character.  They  are  covered  with 
high  and  commonly  steep  masses  of  rocks,  extending  without 
interruption  over  a  space  of  50  and  even  100  miles  in  length  and 
width,  and  their  continuity  is  only  broken  towards  their  edges  by 
ravines.  The  surfiioe  of  these  extensive  masses  is  level  in  those 
places  where  it  has  been  seen  by  Europeans,  and  it  constitutes  what 
the  Spaniards  call  a  Paramo,  that  is,  a  desert  elevated  above  the  line 
of  trees ;  it  is  destitute  even  of  buishes  or  shrubs,  though  in  parts 
covered  with  grass.  This  description  applies  to  the  Desert  of  Yavi, 
which  occupies  the  space  between  the  Jiyuy  and  the  Tarija,  which 
was  traversed  by  Temple,  who  here  experienced  a  great  degree  of 
cold  within  the  tropics,  and  found  that  every  night  a  strong  ice  was 
formed  in  June  and  July.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  this  mountain 
plain  is  not  much  lower  than  the  Despoblado  itself.  The  elevation  of 
the  other  isolated  mountain  tracts  is  not  known;  but  as  all  the 
settlements  occur  only  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  they  resemble  strongly  the  Desert  of  Tavi  in  elevation  and 
in  all  other  respects.  These  extensive  masses  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  deep  and  in  some  places  wide  valleys.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  valleys  is  that  through  which  the  road  from 
Buenos  Ayres  to  Potosi  passes.  From  the  south  it  is  entered  by  the 
opening  between  the  Sierra  de  Aconquija  and  Sierra  Lumbre,  by 
which  the  Salado  escapes  from  the  mountain  r^^n.  South  and  west 
of  the  town  of  Salta  is  an  extensive  plain,  with  an  uneven  surface ; 
but  north  of  that  town  begins  a  rent  in  the  high  mountains,  which 
runs  about  150  miles  northward  to  Jiyuy,  Humaguaca,  and  La  Cueva. 
This  narrow  defile,  in  some  places  not  more  than  30  yards  wide,  is 
screened  by  high  and  steep  mountains.  It  separates  t^e  Desert  of 
Yavi  from  the  Despoblado,  but  where  it  terminates  on  the  north  both 
mountain  plains  are  united  by  a  range  called  the  Abra  de  Cortaderas, 
which  probably  rises  to  between  12,000  and  13,000  feet,  and  extends 
northward  to  the  banks  of  the  San  Juan  de  Tupiza,  a  feeder  of  the 
Pilaya.  The  valley  of  the  lower  Jujuy  seems  to  be  wide;  but  the 
upper  course  of  the  Salado,  which  there  is  called  Quapichas,  lies  in  a 
rather  narrow  valley.  Host  of  these  valleys  being  well  watered,  and 
only  8000  or  iOOO  feet  above  the  sea,  are  fertile  and  yield  intertropical 
productions  in  abundance,  whilst  in  the  higher  the  cereal  grains  of 
burope  are  raised.  But  all  the  valleys  taken  together  do  not  cover 
one-tenth  of  the  surface  of  the  region  of  the  Despoblado  Andes.  It 
would  not  be  improper  to  say  Uiat  this  mountain  region  extends 
westward  to  the  Pacific;  for  the  Desert  of  Atacama,  lying  on  the 
west  of  it)  seems  to  be  an  inclined  plain  which  slopes  from  the  edge  of 
the  Andes  towards  the  sea,  still  preserving  an  elevation  of  from  1500 
to  2000  feet  where  it  reaches  its  shores,  though  nearly  100  miles 
distant  from  the  ridge.  This  western  declivity  of  the  Despoblado  is 
quite  destitute  not  only  of  trees,  but  nearly  of  every  trace  of 
vegetation,  although  the  steep  slopes  of  the  mountains  toward  the 
east  are  dothed  with  fine  forests,  and  present,  even  in  the  driest 
period  of  the  year,  a  great  luxuriance  of  vegetation. 

Th€  Bolivian  Anda  extend  from  the  Alturas  de  Lipez  northward, 
between  22*  and  IV  a  lat,  to  the  Sierra  de  Yilcaliota,  and  consist  of 
two  portions;  the  southern,  or  Andes  of  San  Cristobal,  and  the 


northern,  or  the  Ranges  of  Lake  Titicaca.  The  Andes  of  San  Cristobal 
fill  up  the  space  between  the  Alturas  de  Lipez  and  the  valley  of  the 
Desaguadero.  Along  the  western  edge  the  mountains  constitute  a 
oontinuouB  range,  which  here  begins  to  have  a  slight  inclination  to  the 
west  of  north.  In  this  range  the  nevados  (or  snow-capped  mountains) 
and  the  volcanoes  re-appear.  A  nevado  occurs  near  21"  80'  a  lat,  and 
a  volcano,  called  Volcano  de  la  Laguna  and  also  Volcano  de  Atawima, 
is  found  near  21"  S.  lat  The  mountains,  as  far  as  they  constitute 
the  range,  extend  in  width  from  west  to  east  about  60  or  70  miles, 
chiefly  between  68"  and  69"  W.  long. ;  but  on  the  east  of  them,  as 
far  as  62"  W.  long.,  the  country  is  a  succession  of  ascents  and 
descents ;  and  though  the  rocky  masses  which  cover  it  do  not  rise  to 
a  comparatively  great  elevation,  probably  not  much  more  than  10,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  they  are  mostlv  quite  barren ;  whilst  the  valleys 
and  level  places  between  them,  which  however  do  not  occupy  one- 
tenth  of  the  surface  of  the  region,  are  fertile  and  tolerably  cultivated. 
This  part  of  the  Andes  is  traversed  by  a  road  leading  frx)m  the  Boliviaii 
port  of  Cobija  to  Calano,  thence  over  the  range  to  San  Cristobal,  and 
hence  to  Potosi  and  Chuquisaca. 

That  portion  of  the  Andes  which  lies  between  20"  and  15"  a  lat. 
consists  of  two  very  elevated  and  broad  ranges,  including  a  level  plain 
of  great  extent,  and  of  a  mountainous  country  east  of  it  which  between 
ir''  and  18"  N.  lat  extends  to  62"  W.  long.  The  total  width  of  the 
Andes  in  this  part,  including  the  mountainous  region  of  Arequipa, 
which  lies  between  the  Cordillera  and  the  Pacific,  is  not  less  thui  550 
miles,  or  100  miles  more  than  the  entire  length  of  the  Alps.  The  two 
high  ranges  are  united  together  on  the  south,  near  20"  a  Ut,  by  a 
trsuisverse  range,  which  extends  about  160  miles  from  west  to  east, 
and  on  its  eastern  extremity  the  famous  Cerro  de  Potosi  is  situated. 
This  mountain  chain  is  about  50  miles  across  from  south  to  north, 
and  its  highest  point  is  16,037  feet  above  the  sea.  There  are  two 
roads  over  it^  leading  from  San  Cristobal  and  Potosi  to  Oruro  in  the 
valley  of  the  Desaguadero. 

The  western  range  of  the  Bolivian  Andes  is  partly  in  Peru,  and  its 
offsets  extend  over  the  province  of  Arequipa,  even  to  the  shore  of  the 
Pacific,  to  which  the  range  is  parallel.  It  is  locally  distinguished  as 
the  Cordillera  of  the  Coast  Up  to  19"  20'  it  presents  no  summit 
above  the  snow-line,  and  no  volcano;  but  north  of  that  parallel 
several  of  its  summits  rise  much  higher,  and  here  several  volcanoes 
occur.  The  volcanoes  commonly  attain  Uie  highest  elevation.  They 
are,  from  south  to  north, — ^the  Qualatieri,  or  Sehama,  near  19"  20', 
which  rises  to  22,000  feet ;  the  Chungara,  a  little  farther  north,  which 
ia  somewhat  lower;  the  Volcano  de  Chipicani,  near  17**  50^,  rises  to 
18,898  feet,  and  hanlly  attains  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  Between 
17"  and  16"  S.  lat  are  the  volcanoes  Omate,  Uvinas,  and  Arequipa. 
The  last-mentioned  summit  rises  to  18,378  feet  above  tiie  sea  levd,andy 
lies  on  the  western  side  of  the  range,  north  of  the  town  of  Arequipa 
but  by  a  lower  ridge  it  is  united  to  the  Cordillera  of  the  Coast  North 
of  it,  at  a  distance  of  about  20  miles,  is  the  Nevado  of  Chuquibamba, 
which  attains  21,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Cordillera 
of  the  Coast  occupies  in  breadth  a  space  of  nearly  100  miles. 

The  Eastern  Cordillera  of  the  Bolivian  Andes  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  mountain  ranges  in  the  world.  South  of  16"  50'  its  height 
does  not  exceed  17,000  feet,  but  near  16"  40'  S.  Ut  the  gigantic  summit 
of  niimani  rises  to  an  elevation  of  21,181  feet,  and  the  ice  descends 
on  its  sides  to  16,500  feet  above  the  sea.  North  of  the  THimnni^  and 
separated  from  it  only  by  the  valley  or  ravine  of  Totoral,  which  is  of 
vast  depth,  is  the  Nevado  de  Tres  Cruces ;  and  from  this  point  (16" 
35'  S.  lat)  the  chain  may  be  said  to  form  an  almost  continuous  line 
of  snowy  mountains  to  the  beginning  of  the  Andes  of  Vilcafiota,  which 
(between  14"  and  15")  run  north-east  and  south-west,  and  unite  botli 
ranges.  The  highest  summits  of  this  part  of  the  eastern  range  are 
the  Nevado  de  Sorata,*  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake  Titicaca,  which 
attains  the  height  of  21,286  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  the  Nevado 
de  Yani,  which  is  not  much  lower.  The  Vilcafiota  Mountains  rise  in 
parts  above  the  snow-line.  No  volcano  is  found  in  either  of  these 
ranges.  On  the  slope  of  the  Illimani  is  a  lake  15,950  feet  above 
the  sea. 

The  valley  of  the  Desaguadero,  which  is  screened  by  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Cordillerss,  is  more  than  200  miles  long,  and  varies  in 
width  from  35  miles  to  above  60  miles.  Its  southern  part  is  quit4 
level,  but  towards  the  north  occur  some  ridges  of  low  hiUs.  Its  surfiEuse 
is  13,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Towards  the  northern  part^  on  the 
boundary  between  Bolivia  and  Peru,  lies  the  Lake  of  Titicaca,  which 
covers  7000  square  miles,  and  is  12,844  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
islands  and  shores  of  the  lake  contain  many  antiquities,  and  are  cele- 
brated in  the  history  of  the  Inoas.  The  Desaguadero,  issuing  frx)m 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake,  runs  southward  through  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  vaUey,  and  loses  itself  in  lake  Uro,  or  Uros  which 
is  said  to  have  no  outiet  The  valley  is  above  the  line  of  trees, 
and  even  of  grain,  except  the  quinoa^  which  is  cultivated  with  a 
few  vegetables,  potatoes,  and  barley ;  the  barley  is  cut  green  for  fodder. 
Both  chains  of  the  BoHvian  Andes,  including  the  valley  of  the  Desa- 
guadero, occupy  in  width  towards  the  south  more  than  250  miles,  and 
towards  the  north  not  less  than  200  miles,    llie  western  ft^^^jn  is 

*  The  peak  of  Sorata  until  lately  was  oensldered  the  eulmliuUmg  point  of 
the  Andea,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Pentland,  who  however  gave  it  an  elevation 
too  great  by  about  4000  feet 
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'without  trees,  and  vegetation  occurs  only  in  the  rayines  on  its  western 
declivitj.  The  eastern  chain  also  is  without  TSgetation  towards  the 
Talley  of  the  Deeaguadero,  but  on  its  eastern  dediTity  there  are 
forests. 

The  mountain  region  which  lies  at  the  back  of  the  Eastern  Cordil- 
lera is  trayersed  bv  a  chain  of  mountains,  which  near  V  25' B.  lat. 
branches  off  from  the  range,  and  running  eastward  tenninates  not  far 
from  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz,  on  the  Quapahi ;  it  is  called  Sierra  de 
Santa  Cruz,  and  also  the  Sierra  de  Cochabamba.  In  its  western  parts 
it  is  very  high,  and  near  the  town  of  Cochabamba  one  of  its  summits, 
called  Nerado  de  Tinacra,  rises  above  the  snow-line,  but  from  this  point 
the  height  gradually  decreases.  The  country  whidi  lies  south  of  this 
range  is  traversed  from  west  to  east  by  sevend  lower  ridges,  which  have 
an  average  elevation  of  about  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  termi- 
nate in  the  plains  that  extend  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Paraguay. 
Many  of  the  long  valleys  thus  formed  are  very  fer^e,  temperate, 
populous,  and  well  cultivated.  North  of  the  Sierra  de  Santa  Cruz 
the  Andes  descend  with  a  steep  declivity,  and  their  ofisefo  are  short, 
extending  hardly  10  or  12  miles  from  the  principal  range.  The  narrow 
valleys  between  them  exhibit  an  uncommon  degree  of  luxuriance  in 
their  vegetation,  but  are  less  cultivated  on  account  of  the  oppressive 
heat  in  summer  and  the  excessive  rains.  In  the  forests  that  clothe  the 
slopes  of  the  mountains  dnchona-trees  abound,  from  which  Jesuit's 
Bark  is  obtained. 

The  most  frequented  passes  over  the  Western  Cordillera  are-— the 
pass  of  Gualillas, near  17^  50'  S.  lat,  which  rises  to  17,820  feet;  the 
pass  over  the  Altos  de  los  Huescos,  at  the  foot  of  tiie  volcano  of 
Arequipa,  near  16*"  21'  S.  lat,  and  at  a  height  of  18,578  feet  above 
the  sea ;  and  the  pass  over  the  Altos  de  Toledo,  about  16*"  2',  which 
attains  15,528  feet  in  height :  the  roads  across  these  passes  abut  on  a 
road  that  runs  along  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  Titicaca,  and  over 
the  Andes  of  Viloa&ota,  and  connects  the  valley  of  Desaguadero  with 
the  town  of  Cuzco.  Numerous  roads  traverse  the  central  part  of  the 
table-land  of  the  Desaguadero  and  the  mineral  region  about  the  city 
of  Potoai,  connecting  the  valley  with  the  countries  lying  south  and 
east  of  it  by  passes  averaging  1 4,000  feet  in  height  The  pass  between  the 
village  of  Sorata  and  the  auriferous  valley  of  Tipuani,  which  skirts  the 
foot  of  the  Nevado  of  Sorata,  reaches  nearly  to  16,000  feet  A  road 
leads  southward  from  Potosi  through  Tucuman  and  Cordoya  to  Buenos 
Ayre& 

The  Penman  Andet  extend  from  15*  to  5**  S.  lat,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  volcano  occurs  in  all  this  space.  Their  western  edge 
is  formed  by  a  continuous  range,  which  however  does  not  lie  in  the 
same  direction  throughout  its  whole  length.  Near  18**  S.  lat  the 
western  coast  of  Souw  America  turns  to  the  west  of  north-west,  and 
at  14°  S.  lat  to  the  north  of  north-west  The  western  edge  of  the 
mountains  runs  parallel  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific ;  and  thus  we  find 
that  the  mountains  between  IS**  and  14"  run  west  of  north-west,  and 
farther  north  they  extend  in  the  direction  of  north  of  north-west,  but 
at  the  northern  extremity,  between  6*  snd  5**  Sw  lat,  th^  lie  south 
and  north.  The  distance  between  the  base  of  the  mountams  and  the 
sea  varies  between  20  and  50  miles.  The  Eastern  Cordillera  of  the 
Bolivian  Andes  continues  without  interruption  northward  to  18**  8. 
lat,  and  preserves  its  grand  character,  being  composed  of  an  almost 
uninterrupted  series  of  snowy  peaks,  which  tenninate  with  the  Neyado 
of  Sacantahi,  in  18°  10'  a  lat  Farther  north  the  boundary-line 
between  the  mountains  and  the  plains  lying  farther  east  is  not  exactly 
known ;  it  seems  however  to  be  formed  by  a  range  of  mountains, 
which  runs  directly  north-west,  and  joins  the  table-land  of  Pasco,  near 
10*  45'  S.  lat,  75°  W.  long.  This  range  however  does  not  constitute 
a  continuous  chain,  being  broken  by  deep  depressions,  traversed  by 
the  principal  branches  of  the  Ucayali,  the  Apurimao  and  Tucay. 
The  space  inclosed  by  the  two  chains  of  the  Peruvian  Andes,  souUi 
of  the  table-land  of  Pasco,  together  with  the  ranges  themselyes,  is 
from  100  to  130  miles  across.  The  table-land  of  Pasoo,  which  is 
situated  between  11  *  lO'  and  10*  80'  S.  lat,  unites  both  ranges.  North 
of  it  the  mountain  region  of  Northern  Peru  includes  the  vale  of  the 
Huallaga,  and  its  eastern  boundary  must  be  fixed  on  the  range  of 
mountains  which  divides  that  valley  from  the  flat  and  low  countries 
on  both  sides  of  the  Ucayali,  and  terminates  south  of  6*  S.  lat,  at  the 
Pongo  de  Huallaga.  The  area  of  the  countries  covered  by  the  ranges 
of  the  Peruyian  Andes.,  and  their  intervening  valleys,  may  be  estimated 
at  75,000  square  miles. 

The  Peruvian  Andes  in  general  do  not  rise  to  such  an  elevation  as 
the  Bolivian  Andes.  In  the  western  chain,  near  15*  S.  lat,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  range  is  covered  with  snow.  South-east  of 
Lima  the  Toldo  de  Neve  rises  above  the  snow-line.  Between  11*  80' 
and  11*  S.  lat  is  the  elevated  summit  called  La  Yiuda,  which  attains 
15,968  feet  above  the  searlevel,  and  the  nevados  of  Pelagotas,  Mayapota, 
and  Huaylillas.  Between  the  last-mentioned  pinnacle  and  Chimborazo 
in  Ecuador  none  of  the  summits  of  this  chain  attain  the  snow-lin& 
In  the  ranges  constituting  the  eastern  edge  of  the  mountain  region  in 
Peru  no  snow-capped  mountain  occurs  north  of  the  Nevadode  Saointahi. 

The  coimtry  lying  between  the  two  chains  south  of  11*  consists 
properly  of  two  inclined  plains,  doping  down  from  the  Andes  of 
Vilcafiota  and  the  table-land  of  Pasco,  and  intersecting  near  12"  S.  lat 
in  the  water-line  of  the  Mataro,  a  feeder  of  the  Apurimao.  The 
Bouthem  plains  lie  at  a  great  elevation,  the  town  of  Cuzoo  being 
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11,880  feet  above  the  sea.  But  though  not  much  more  than  1000 
feet  lower  than  the  vale  of  the  Desaguadero  several  plants  are  raised, 
and  wheat  and  even  Indian  com  are  grown.  Farther  north  the 
country  lowers  considerably,  and  the  sugazH»ne  and  several  inter- 
tropical plants  and  roots  are  cultivated.  The  surface  of  this  inclined 
plam  is  not  level,  but  traversed  by  several  ridges  of  hills  running  from 
south  to  north,  and  rising  some  hundred  feet  above  their  bases :  the 
valleys  between  these  ridges  are  several  miles  wide,  and  possess  com- 
monly a  great  degree  of  fertility.  The  northern  plain  has  a  similar 
surface.  Contiguous  to  the  western  chain  it  forms  an  undulating 
valley  40  nules  wide,  which  is  drained  by  the  river  Jauja,  and  which 
on  account  of  its  fertility  is  one  of  the  most'  populous  and  best  culti- 
vated districts  in  Peru.  In  the  lower  part  of  this  valley  the  Bugar<»ne 
succeeds  very  well,  whilst  the  higher  produces  cereals  and  fruits  in 
abundance.  The  Jauja  seems  to  be  the  head-stream  of  the  Mataro, 
itself  a  feeder  of  the  Apurimao. 

The  table-land  of  Pasco,  which  extends  between  the  two  ranges,  is 
the  highest  part  of  the  Andes  which  is  inhabited,  and  would  have 
remained  a  desert  were  it  not  for  the  rich  mines  it  possesses.  It 
extends  from  south-west  to  north-east  about  60  miles  or  a  little  more, 
but  its  extent  from  south-east  to  north-west  is  not  known.  Its  sur- 
fSace  presents  several  low  but  steep  ridges  of  hills,  with  level  grounds 
between  them.  These  level  tracts  are  about  14,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  or  about  1500  feet  lower  than  the  snow-line  in  this  part  of  the 
Andes.  The  dimate  is  exceedingly  cold  all  the  year  round,  and 
imfkvourable  to  any  kind  of  cultivation.  It  has  only  pastures  for 
llamas  and  sheep.  In  the  numerous  and  deep  lakes  which  cover  a 
considerable  part  of  its  surface  rise  the  MaraAon,  the  Huallaga,  and 
the  Ucayali 

The  northern  portion  of  the  Peruvian  Andes  consists  of  three  Cor- 
dilleras, of  which  the  western  contains  the  nevados  before  mentioned. 
The  central  chain  is  connected  with  the  table-luid  of  Pasco,  and  runs 
parallel  with  the  western  range  as  far  north  as  7*  S.  lat,  and  the 
highest  parts  of  the  two  chains  are  about  50  miles  apart  North  oz 
7*  S.  lat  this  range  runs  north-east  to  its  termination  on  the  banks  of 
the  Amajsonas,  opposite  ihe  Pongo  of  Manseriche.  [Amazonas.]  In 
the  northern  portion  of  the  central  range  a  few  summits  occur  which 
rise  above  the  snow-line.  The  Eastern  Cordillera  is  connected  with 
the  mountain  system  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  table-land  of  Pasco ; 
it  runs  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  central  range.  It  terminates  at 
the  Pongo  de  Huallaga,  near  6*  S.  lat,  opposite  an  offset  of  the 
central  range,  which  here  comes  close  up  -to  the  Huallaga.  The 
highest  summits  in  this  range  occur  near  the  table-land  of  Pasco,  but 
probably  none  of  them  rises  to  12,000  feet ;  towards  the  north  they 
sink  down  to  the  elevation  of  hills. 

Of  the  two  valleys  inclosed  by  these  three  ranges  the  western,  or 
that  of  the  Mara&on,  is  very  narrow  in  its  southern  parts ;  and  the 
river  forms  in  it  a  continuous  series  of  rapids  and  falls  until  it  arrives 
at  8*  S.  Ut,  where  it  enters  a  wider  valley,  which  spreads  out  to  20  miles 
in  width.  This  wider  valley  gradually  subsides  from  8000  feet  to  2000 
feet  above  the  sea-leveL  Its  climate  is  consequently  very  hot,  and  its 
tolerably  fertile  soil  is  capaUe  of  producing  all  intertropical  plants 
and  fruits.  The  eastern  valley  is  drained  by  the  Huallaga.  It  slopes 
very  rapidly ;  at  10*  S.  lat  it  probably  is  less  than  5000  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  and  at  9*  not  more  than  2000  feet  The  valley  of 
the  HuflJlaga  resembles  that  of  the  Mara&on  in  its  width ;  in  the 
nature  of  its  surface,  which  is  traversed  by  several  offsets  from  the 
inclosing  ranges,  but  contains  nevertheless  laige  tracts  of  leyel  or 
undulating  ground ;  and  in  its  fertility,  climate,  and  productions. 

The  Western  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  is  almost  entirely  destitute  o£ 
trees,  the  central  range  is  also  rather  bare,  but  the  eastern  rango, 
espedally  on  its  eastern  dediyity,  is  clothed  with  interminable  forest^ 
of  high  trees,  among  which  the  cinchona  or  Jesuit's  Bark  tree  abounds. 
As  regards  their  agricultural  produce,  the  Peruvian  Andes  are  divided 
into  three  regions.  The  lowest,  or  the  region  of  intertropical  pro- 
ductions, ascends  on  the  slope  towards  the  Pacific  not  more  uian 
2000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  but  in  the  valleys  of  the  mountain  region 
it  rises  to  from  4000  to  6000  feet,  probably  on  account  of  the  greater 
heat  which  is  experienced  in  them,  and  also  on  account  of  the  rain, 
which  is  rather  abundant  The  cultivated  grains  of  this  r^on  are 
rice  and  Indian  com ;  of  other  products  the  most  extensively  cultivated 
are  plantains  and  bananas,  mandioc,  yams,  sweet  potatoes^  and  sugar- 
canesL  The  most  common  fruit-trees  are  vines,  anonas,  pine-apples, 
papaws,  and  a  kind  of  pear  called  chirimoya :  to  which  must  be  added 
coffee  and  cacao.  The  next  region  is  that  of  the  cereals,  which  on  the 
slope  towards  the  Pacific  rises  in  a  few  places  only  above  10,000 
feet,  but  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  table-lands  to  12,000  feet  and 
upwards.  The  cultivated  grains  are  wheat,  barley,  and  Indian  com, 
potatoes,  aracacha  root,  and  several  kinds  of  pulse.  The  fruit-trees 
are  those  of  Europe,  among  which  the  peach  thrives  best  Above 
this  region  the  number  of  agricultural  plants  is  very  limited.  Only 
one  kind  of  grain,  the  quinoa,  is  cultivate,  and  though  barley  is  grown 
it  does  not  ripen,  and  is  used  green  as  fodder  for  animals.  Potatoes 
and  onions  succeed  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  13,000  feet  aboye 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  most  frequented  roads  across  the  Peruvian  Andes,  proceeding 
from  south  to  north,  are — the  road  leading  from  Arequipa  to  the  valley 
of  the  Apurimao,  by  the  pass  of  Lagunillas  (near  15*  S.  lat),  15,618  feet 
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above  the  aea;  the  road  from  Lima  to  HoanoaTelicay  croaaiiig  the 
western  range,  near  18**  S.  lat.,  at  the  height  of  15,080  feet ;  the  road 
from  Lima  to  Tarma,  by  the  pass  of  Portachuela)  16,760  feet ;  the 
table-land  of  Paaco  is  reached  from  the  west  by  the  Viuda  Paae, 
15,600  feet  high,  and  from  the  valley  of  the  Huallaga  by  a  road  in  the 
ravine  through  which  the  river  flowB.  A  road  leads  from  Tmxillo  to 
Caxamarca  in  the  valley  of  the  Marafion,  by  a  pass  11,604  feet  high. 
From  Cazamaroa  a  much  frequented  road  leada  northward  to  Chacha- 
poyas,  and  hence  over  the  central  range  of  the  Andes  to  Moyabamba  and 
Tarapota  The  most  northern  mountain-pass  over  the  Peruvian  Andes 
occurs  near  5**  S.  lat.,  and  traverses  the  Paramo  of  Ghiamani,  10,950feet 

The  Equatorial  Andes  extend  from  5"*  a  lat.  to  l*"  IS'  K.  laL,  a 
distance  of  nearlv  450  miles.  As  far  as  the  equator  they  run  north 
by  east,  but  north  of  the  line  thev  change  to  north-north-east  They 
constitute  one  continuous  mass  ox  high  rocks  resting  on  a  base  about 
80  miles  across,  so  that  this  portion  of  the  Andes,  ezdudtng  some 
offiBets  to  the  east  and  westy  may  occupy  an  extent  of  85,000  square 
miles.  The  rwion  tenmnates  at  either  extremity  in  a  mountain-knot. 
The  mountain-knot  of  Loja  in  the  south  extends  between  5"  80'  and 
8"  15'  S.  lat,  and  occupies,  according  to  Humboldt,  11,650  square 
miles.  The  northern  moimtain-knot,  that  of  Los  Pastes,  lies  between 
0°  20'  and  1^  *1S'  N.  lat,  and  extends,  according  to  the  same  author, 
over  a  surface  of  8700  square  milea  Between  these  two  mountain- 
knots  are  two  series  of  summits  parallel  to  one  another,  ,and  about 
40  nules  apart  The  summits  are  connected  by  ridges  considerably 
lower.  The  space  between  the  two  ridges  is  occupied  by  a  valley 
240  miles  long,  and  varying  in  width  from  15  to  20  miles.  Two 
transverse  ridges  however  divide  this  valley  into  three  smaller  ones. 
The  valley  of  Cuen^a,  the  most  southern  of  the  three,  extends  more 
than  50  iniles  in  length,  between  8**  15' and  2^  27'  S.  lat,  and  is  about 
7800  feet  above  the  sea.  None  of  the  mountains  which  indose  it  rise 
above  the  snow  line,  nor  does  a  volcano  occur  among  them.  The 
highest  mountains  contiguous  to  this  valley  are  those  on  the  north, 
forming  one  of  the  transverse  ridges  alluded  to  above,  and  over  which 
the  Pass  of  Assuay  reaches  the  height  of  15,520  feet  The  central 
valley  is  that  of  Alausi  and  Ambato,  which  extends  nearly  180  miles 
from  south  to  north,  between  2°  27',  and  0**  46'  a  lat  Its  surface  is 
about  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  In  ^e  two  ranges  east  and  west  of  it 
are  many  high  summits,  among  which  there  are  four  volcanoes.  In 
the  eastern  range  are  the  volcanoes  Sangay  (2**  S.  lat),  which  is 
16,827  feet  above  the  sea,  and  more  than  1000  feet  above  the  snow- 
line; Tunguragua(l°  80'  a  lat),  15,960  feet;  Cotopaxi  (0^  41'akt), 
18,875  feet  In  the  western  range  is  ChimborasEO,  the  highest  summit 
of  the  Equatorial  Andes,  21,424  feet  above  the  sea ;  it  is  not  a  volcano ; 
but  not  far  from  its  northern  declivity  stands  the  volcano  of  Car- 
guairazo  {V  28' S.  lat),  which  is  16,668  feet  high.  At  Hie  northern  end 
of  this  valley  is  the  transverse  ridge  called  Alto  de  Chisinche,  which 
is  of  inconsiderable  width,  and  rises  only  about  500  feet  above  the 
plain  contiguous  to  it  on  the  north. 

The  valley  of  Quito,  the  most  northern  of  the  three  longitudinal 
valleys  of  the  Equatorial  Andes,  extends  frt>m  the  Alto  de  Chisinche, 
0**  40'  S.  lat,  to  the  mountam-knot  of  Los  Pastes  0**  20'  N.  lat,  nearly 
70  miles,  and  is  about  9600  feet  above  the  sea.  On  both  sides  of  it 
are  high  mountains,  most  of  which  are  volcanoea  On  the  eastern 
range  are,  from  south  to  north,  the  Volcano  de  Sinchulagua  (0**  85'  a 
lat),  16,422  feet;  the  Volcano  de  Antisana  (O""  88'  a  lat),  19,187  feet; 
and  the  Cayambe  Urcu,  on  the  equator,  which  is  19,584  feet  high,  and 
not  a  volcano.  On  the  western  range  are  the  Volcano  de  Pichincha 
(0  10'  S.  lat),  15,936  feet,  and  that  of  ImUbaru  (0°  20'  N.  lat),  which 
does  not  reach  the  snow-line. 

Several  of  the  summits  with  which  the  mountain-knot  of  Los  Pastes 
is  studded  rise  above  the  snow-line,  and  among  them  are  four  volcanoes. 
The  Volcano  de  Chiles  (0**  86'  N.  lat)  lies  m  a  short  ridge,  idways 
covered  with  snow.  The  Volcano  de  Chumbal,  somewhat  fi&rther  north, 
is  16,824  feet  above  the  sea  level  The  Azufral  (1**  2'  N.  hit)  is  a  short 
range  containing  several  peaked  summits,  and  on  it  several  smoking 
Alters  are  found;  it  remains  below  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation. 
The  Volcano  de  Pasto  or  Tuquerec  on  the  northern  edge  of  the 
mountain-knot,  rises  only  to  18,740  feet  The  highest  dutricts  of 
this  mountain-knot  whidi  are  inhabited  are  about  10,240  feet  above 
the  sea. 

The  valleys  and  level  groimds  which  occur  in  the  Equatorial  Andes 
are  too  much  elevated  to  produce  other  grain  and  fruits  than  those  of 
Europe,  but  as  they  in  general  enjoy  a  very  moderate  and  regular 
climate  and  have  copious  rain  nearly  eveiy  month  of  the  year,  the 
crops  they  produce  are  abundant,  though  the  soil  is  not  distinguished 
by  fertility.  On  both  sides  the  declivities  of  the  moxmtain  system  are 
rather  steep,  but  more  so  toward  the  eastern  plains,  where  in  many 
parts  it  is  too  steep  for  the  growth  of  trees ;  in  others  however  it  is 
clothed  with  forests,  which  on  the  mountain-knot  of  Loja  contains 
numerous  cinchona-trees.  Through  the  whole  range  of  the  Andes 
from  38°  to  4"  S.  lat  the  westem  slope  is  almost  entirelv  without 
trees ;  but  they  cover  a  great  portion  of  it  north  of  4'  a  lat  This 
is  evidently  owing  to  the  abundance  of  rain  which  occurs  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  north  of  4°  S.  lat,  while  south  of  it  only  a  few 
showers  fall,  and  in  most  parts  there  never  falls  a  drop. 

A  ixtad  traverses  both  mountaix^-knots  and  ^e  valleys  of  the  Equa- 
torial Andes  from  sot^ih.  to  north,  and  connects  the  maritime  pro* 


vinoes  of  Peru  with  the  great  valleys  of  Nueva  Oi-anada.  It  starta 
from  the  town  of  Piura  in  Peru,  passes  through  Quito  and  Pasto,  and 
terminates  at  the  town  of  Popayan,  in  the  basin  of  the  Cauca,  a  feeder 
of  the  Magdalena ;  having  traversed  countries  of  great  diversify  of 
level,  reaching  its  greatest  height  at  the  pass  across  the  Paramo  de 
Assuay,  nortih  of  Cuenca^  and  sinking  to  8072  feet  on  the  Rio 
Quacluoon,  north  of  Almaguer.  Two  roads  traverse  the  westem 
rangei  The  southern  leads  from  Ambato  in  the  middle  valley  to  the 
town  of  Guayaquil,  skirting  the  southern  declivity  of  Chimborazo  to 
Guaranda,  where  it  crosses  over  the  mountains  by  a  pass  about 
10,000  feet  hi^  The  northern  road  leads  from  Quito  by  the  Pass 
of  Malbucha  to  the  harbour  of  Atacames.  The  eastern  mountains 
are  also  traversed  by  two  roads.  The  southern  leads  from  the  town 
of  Loja  in  the  southern  mountain-knot  through  Guancabamba  to 
Tomependa  on  the  Amasonas.  The  northern  road  leads  from  the 
town  of  Quito  to  Santa  Rosa  on  the  Napo,  a  feeder  of  the  Amazonas. 
It  traverses  the  Paramo  or  high  desert  plain  of  Guamani,  which  is 
said  never  to  be  free  from  snow. 

Northern  Andes  or  Andes  of  Nueva  Oranadik — ^Between  l**  13'  and 
2"  N.  lat,  the  great  mass  of  the  Andes,  occupying  about  80  miles  in 
width  from  east  to  west)  is  broken  by  watercourses  into  several  sub- 
ordinate masses,  which  however  are  connected  on  the  eastern  side 
by  a  continuous  ridge,  called  Paramo  de  Iscanse  or  Guanacaa.  This 
ridge  turns  eastward  on  approaching  2**  N.  lat,  and  runs  in  that 
direction  between  77^  and  75**  W.  long. ;  it  then  runs  north-north-east 
to  9°  N.  lat,  constituting  the  chain  ciUled  the  Eastern  Cordillera  of 
Nueva  Granada.  Where  the  Paramo  de  Iscanse  approaches  2-"  N.  lat, 
near  77°  W.  long.,  another  range,  the  Sierra  de  Socoboni,  branches  off 
from  it  in  a  north-north-western  direction  to  8°  N.  lat  From  this 
sierra  branch  off  in  a  northern  direction  two  other  ranges,  forming 
the  Central  and  the  Westem  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes  of  Nueva  Granada. 

The  Western  Cordillera  of  the  Northern  Andes  does  not  continue  in 
the  direction  of  the  Sierra  de  Socoboni,  but  near  8**  N.  lat  turns 
north  by  west,  in  which  direction  it  continues  to  5**  80'  N.  lat  as  one 
chain.  Beyond,  the  chain  divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  the 
eastern  runs  northward,  forming  the  watershed  between  the  Atrato 
and  the  Cauca.  This  chain  terminates  between  8**  and  9**  N.  lat,  at 
about  50  miles  friom  the  Gulf  of  Darien ;  this  distance  is  occupied  by 
an  inclined  plain,  which  is  drained  by  the  Sinu  or  ZentL  The  westem 
branch  runs  north  by  west,  between  the  Atrato  and  the  Pacific,  and 
seems  to  terminate  north  of  7°  N.  lat,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nipipi  or 
Napipi,  but  little  is  known  of  this  part  of  the  chain.  The  Westem 
Cordillera  of  the  Northern  Andes  contains  no  volcanoes.  Between 
8**  and  5**  N.  lat  its  mean  elevation  hardly  exceeds  5,000  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  and  its  crest  runs  on  in  a  nearly  straight  line  without 
rising  into  peaks.  Its  width  hardly  exceeds  20  miles,  and  it  resem- 
bles a  wall,  having  no  offsets  on  either  side.  North  of  6"  N.  lat  some 
high  summits  occur.  The  Pico  de  Torra,  east  of  Novita,  perhaps 
rises  to  10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  eastern  branch  is  from  40  to 
50  miles  wide,  filling  up  the  whole  space  between  the  Cauca  and  the 
Atrato.  The  high^  of  its  numerous  peaks  is  the  Alto  de  Vicato, 
which  is  about  9,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  branch  range  between 
the  Atrato  and  Pacific  does  not  seem  to  rise  above  8000  or  4000  feet 
The  westem  part  of  this  chain  is  thickly  wooded,  but  on  its  eastern  part 
trees  are  not  frequent  The  declivities  of  this  part  of  the  Andes  are 
so  exceedingly  steep,  that  goods  are  brought  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
valley  of  the  Cauca  oxi  the  backs  of  porters.  This  is  done  on  all  the 
four  roads  which  cross  this  chaiiL  The  most  southern  road  leads  from 
the  town  of  Calli  to  Buenaventura  Bay  on  the  Pacific,  the  second 
from  Buga  to  Zitara  on  the  Atrato,  the  third  from  Cartage  to  Zitara, 
and  the  fourth  frx>m  Verras  a  small  place  40  miles  south  of  Antioquia, 
to  Zitara. 

The  central  chain  of  the  Andes  of  Nueva  Granada  runs  nearly  due 
north,  between  the  Cauca  and  Magdalena,  from  the  Sierra  de  Socoboni 
to  6°  N.  lat,  where  it  inclines  somewhat  more  to  the  east  It 
terminates  between  8**  and  9"  N.  lat,  opposite  the  point  where  the 
Magdalena  turns  noith-weetwanl  to  meet  the  Cauca.  South  of  6**  N. 
lat  this  chain  constitutes  one  mass  of  very  elevated  rocks,  without 
offiwts,  and  about  60  miles  in  breadth.  North  of  6°  N.  lat  it  divides 
into  several  branches,  which  fill  up  nearly  the  whole  space  between  the 
two  rivers,  and  the  width  of  the  mass  is  increased  to  about  100  miles. 
This  is  the  widest^  and  also  the  highest  of  the  three  ranges  of  the  Andes 
of  Nueva  Granada.  South  of  6**  N.  lat  its  mean  elevation  exceeds  12,000 
feet>  and  several  of  its  summits  are  always  covered  with  snow.  The 
Nevado  de  Tolima  attains  an  elevation  of  18,815  feet^  and  is  the 
highest  summit  of  the  Andes  in  South  America,  north  of  the  line. 
North  of  the  nevados,  which  do  not  extend  much  beyond  5"  N.  lat, 
the  main  elevation  of  the  chain  is  somewhat  under  10,000  feet  In 
this  range  are  four  volcanoes : — ^the  Volcano  de  Sotara  (2''  18'  N.  lat), 
southoeast  of  Popa3ran,  which  rises  above  the  snow-line ;  the  Volcano 
de  Puraoe  (2*  200,  ^b^^  of  Popayan,  17,019  feet  high;  the  Volcano  and 
Nevado  de  Tolima,  east  of  Cartage ;  and  the  Paramo  de  Ruiz,  north  of 
5**  N.  lat,  which  had  an  eruption  in  1828,  and  does  not  attain  the 
snow-line. 

Two  much  firequented  roads  lead  over  this  range.  The  most 
southern  connects  the  town  of  La  Plata,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Magdalena,  with  Popayan,  and  crosses  the  Paramo  de  Guanacas, 
attaining  at  its  hi^est  point  the  height  of  14,700  feet  above  the  sea. 
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Farther  north  is  the  Pebb  of  Quindiu,  which  skirtB  the  Neyado  de 
Tolima^  and  leadfl  from  Santa  F^  de  Bogota  through  the  town  of 
Ibague^  in  the  Talley  of  the  Magdalen»»  to  Cartago  on  the  Canoa.  Its 
highest  part  is  11,493  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  Eastern  Cordillera  extends  oyer  a  larger  surface  than  the  two 
other  ranges;  throu|^out  the  greater  part  of  its  length  it  forms  the 
waterBhed  between  we  Orinoco  and  the  MftgnVi]«<n^^  and  where  it  divides 
near  7°  N.  lat  its  branches  divide  the  basins  of  these  rivers  from  that 
of  the  lake  of  Maracaybo.  From  2*"  N.  lat  the  range  runs  north-north- 
east to  7**  N.  laty  and  then  turns  north-east  to  its  termination  in  the 
Paramo  de  Rosas,  between  9**  and  10"  N.  kt  and  near  70**  W.  long. 
At  this  place  it  is  connected  with  a  coast-range  (Sierra  de  la  Costa), 
which  extends  along  the  shore  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  eastward  to 
the  gulf  of  Pazia,  and  which  by  some  is  considered  as  a  portion  of  the 
Andes;  but  in  mass,  direction,  elevation,  and  character,  it  difRBis 
altogether  from  the  Andes,  and  must  be  considered  as  a  separate 
range.  The  width  of  the  Eastern  Cordillera  of  the  Northern  Andes 
varies  greatly  in  different  parts.  Between  2*  and  4"  N.  lat  it  rises 
like  a  wall,  with  stero  slopes  on  both  sides,  and  a  width  of  40  to  50 
milea  North  of  4*"  N.  lal  the  eastern  declivity  continues  in  a  straight 
line  without  o£bets,  but  along  the  western  side  of  the  range  lies  a  widely 
extended  terrace,  the  western  edge  of  which  approaches  the  MsgdaJena, 
between  4*"  and  7*"^  lat;  andin  this  part  the  total  width  may  be  100 
miles.  This  terrace  runs  £uther  nortn  to  the  very  termination  of  the 
range,  but  in  these  parts  it  is  more  narrow,  so  that  north  of  7*  the 
whole  width  of  the  mountains  does  not  exceed  70  or  80  miles.  The 
height  of  this  range  is  much  more  uniform  tiian  that  of  the  two  other 
chiuns.  In  almost  its  whole  extent  it  rises  above  the  region  of  trees, 
and  its  mean  elevation  is  between  12,000  and  18,000  feet  above  the 
sea  level  But  it  rises  very  rarely  into  peaks,  and  only  two  of  these 
attain  the  snow-line,  the  Nevado  de  Chita  (near  ft*  60'  N.  lat.)  and  the 
Nevado  de  Merida  or  Mucuchies  (8**  12'  N.  lat). 

The  terrace  on  the  western  slope  of  the  range  rises  in  the  south  to 
about  two-thirds  of  the  height  of  the  range,  the  Plain  of  Bogota  being 
8968  feet  above  the  sea.  Farther  north  it  is  even  higher,  and  probablv 
not  much  below  10,000  feet,  but  north  of  6^  N.  lat  it  sinks  much 
lower,  in  some  parts  to  4000  feet,  except  where  it  is  traversed  by  the 
Sierra  de  Ooafia,  which  branches  off  near  7^  N.  lat,  78''  W.  long.,  and 
forms  part  of  the  watershed  between  the  lake  of  Maracaybo  and  the 
Magdalena.  This  chain  does  not  exceed  8000  or  9000  feet  in  height, 
and  is  much  lower  towards  its  northern  extremity.  The  southern 
and  more  elevated  districts  of  the  cordillera  abotmd  in  European 
cereals  and  fruits,  and  the  northern  are  rich  in  inter-tropical  products. 
Until  lately  it  was  thought  that  there  existed  no  volcano  in  the  Eastern 
Andes  of  New  Qronada,  but  it  is  now  known  that  there  is  one  not  far 
from  their  southern  extremity  (which  forms  the  watershed  between 
the  Amasonas  and  the  Magdalena),  near  the  Rio  Fragua,  a  feeder  of 
the  Ji^ura. 

Three  roads  cross  the  Eastern  Andes  of  Nueva  Granada.  The 
most  southexn  leads  by  the  Pass  of  Toxillo,  12,000  feet  high,  near 
6*  80',  from  the  llanos  of  Casinare  to  the  town  of  Tunja  on  the 
terrace  west  of  the  ranga  The  great  road  which  leads  from  Caracas 
in  Venezuela  to  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  crosses  the  Paramo  de  Almosadero 
(12,860  feet),  near  7*  N.  lat  The  third  road  crosses  the  chain  near 
the  Nevado  de  Mucuchies,  and  unites  the  towns  of  Merida  and 
Varinas. 

Snow-Lima  and  Scenery  en  the  Andet. — ^Respecting  the  limit  of 
perpetual  snow  there  occur  great  anomalies  on  the  Andes.  Humboldt 
had,  after  numerous  observations,  established  that  the  snow-line 
occured  on  the  Equatorial  Andes  at  an  elevation  of  16,748  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  it  was  reasonably  supposed  that  it  gradualfy  descended 
lower  as  the  range  proceeded  farther  south.  But  Mr.  Pentland 
found,  that  on  the  Bolivian  Andes  (between  16**  and  18*  S.  lat)  it  was 
at  17,100  feet  In  central  Chili  (88*  a  lat).  Gillies  found  the  snow- 
line to  be  14,600  to  16,00y  feet  high.  Darwin,  who  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  it  on  the  Patagonian  Andes,  found  that  on  them  it  rose 
hardly  to  more  than  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  hence 
he  infers,  that  near  87*  S.  lat  the  snow-line  undergoes  an  extraordinary 
flexure,  which  is  also  confirmed  by  the  account  of  Poppig,  according 
to  which  that  line  on  the  Volcano  de  Antuco  can  hardly  be  less  than 
12,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Darwin  attributes  the  great  flexure  of  the 
snow-line,  between  88*  and  41*  S.  lat,  to  the  extreme  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere  north  of  87*  S.  lat,  and  to  the  excess  of  moisture  south 
of  tlui^  paralleL  But  it  would  seem  that  the  elevation  of  the  snow- 
line above  the  sea  level  is  much  more  affected  by  localities  than  hss 
been  supposed,  for  Mr.  Pentland  found  that  on  the  Andes  of  Vilcaftota 
(14*  880  it  rose  onlv  to  16,800  feet,  v^iilst  on  Mount  Incajo  (16*  68') 
it  occurred  at  an  elevation  of  17,100  feet  Perhaps  the  currents  of 
hot  air  frequently  experienced  in  the  higher  Andes,  and  not  yet 
aocounted  for,  may  contribute  to  cause  the  variation  of  the  snow-lme. 

The  higher  regions  of  the  Andes  present  themselves  under  three 
different  forms.  The  active  volcanoes,  such  as  Cotopaxi,  which  have 
only  one  crater  of  vast  dimensions,  are  conical  mountains,  with 
summits  more  or  less  truncated.  Those  which  have  been  torn  by  a 
long  succession  of  eruptions  have  a  jagged  outline,  being  composed  of 
numerous  sharp  points,  like  what  are  called  needles  in  the  Alps.  The 
third  is  the  rounded  form,  like  Chimborazo,  the  most  majestic  of  all, 
which,  when  seen  from  the  Pacific  in  a  dear  state  of  the  atmosphere. 


stands  prominently  out  from  all  the  suirounding  mountains,  and 
towers  proudly  on  the  crest  of  the  Andes,  like  the  dome  of  St  Peter's 
looking  down  upon  the  ancient  monuments  of  Rome.  The  Andes 
appear  as  a  chain  only  when  seen  from  a  distance.  When  we  are 
placed  within  the  range,  as  in  the  table-land  of  Quito,  we  see  an 
assemblage  of  insulated  mountains  rising  from  the  plateau.  Thus  all 
those  volcanic  peaks,  such  as  Piehindba,  Cayamoe,  and  Cotopaxi, 
although  they  have  separate  names,  constitute  for  more  than  half 
their  height  one  mass ;  but  they  appear  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
table-land  of  Quito  as  distinct  mountains  rising  out  of  a  plain.  The 
great  elevation  of  such  table-lands  makes  it  difficult  to  believe  the 
height  of  the  mountains  to  be  so  considerable.  Thus  Chimboraso  is 
278  feet  less  in  elevation  above  the  plateau  from  which  it  rises  than 
the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  is  above  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  and 
mountains  which  would  astonish  us  bv  their  height  if  they  rose  at 
once  from  the  sea-shore,  look  like  low  hills  on  the  cordilleras. 
Humboldt  and  Bonpland  endeavoured,  but  without  sucoeRs,  to  reach 
the  summit  of  Chimboraso ;  they  ascended  however  to  the  height  of 
19,280  feet 

Among  the  majestic  and  varied  scenes  which  the  cordilleras  present^ 
says  Humboldt,  &e  valleys  produce  the  most  striking  effects  upon  the 
imagination  of  the  European  traveller.  The  enormous  height  of  the 
mountains  cannot  be  seen  as  a  whole  except  at  a  considerable  distance, 
and  when  we  are  in  the  plains  which  extend  from  the  coast  to  the 
foot  of  the  central  chain.  The  table-lands  which  surround  the 
summits  covered  with  perpetual  snow  are,  for  the  most  part,  elevated 
from  8000  to  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  That 
circumstance  diminishes  to  a  certain  extent  the  impression  of  grandeur 
produced  by  the  colossal  masses  of  Chimborazo,  Cotopaxi,  and 
Antisana,  when  seen  from  the  table-lands  of  Riobamba  and  Quito. 
But  it  is  not  with  the  valleys  as  with  the  mountains ;  deeper  and 
narrower  than  those  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  the  valleys  of  the 
cordilleras  present  situations  so  wild  as  to  fill  the  mind  with  fear  and 
admiration.  They  are  formed  by  vast  rents,  clothed  with  a  vigorous 
vegetation,  and  of  such  a  depth  that  Vesuvius  might  be  placed  in 
them  without  overtopping  the  nearest  heights.  Thus,  the  sides  of  the 
oalebrated  valleys  of  Chota  and  Cutaco  are  respectively  4876  and  4226 
fret  in  perpendicular  height ;  their  breadth  does  not  exceed  2600  feet 
The  deepest  valley  in  Europe  is  that  of  Ordesa  in  the  Pyrenees,  a 
part  of  Monte  Perdito ;  but  this  is  only  about  8200  feet  deep. 

The  Andes  contain  the  sources  of  the  greatest  rivers  in  the  world, 
the  Amasonas  and  La  Plata,  besides  many  others  of  considerable 
extent,  such  as  the  Magdalena  and  Orinoco ;  but  on  the  western  side 
of  the  mountains  there  is  no  river  of  any  magnitude. 

Geological  Structure  and  Mineral  Wealth  of  the  Andes. — The  Andes 
are  remarkable  for  the  great  development  of  volcanic  force  Vhich 
they  exhibit,  and  which  finds  its  vents  in  linear  groups  of  active 
volcanoes.  These  ignivomous  groups  doubtless  have  a  common 
orig^,  though  they  are  separated  by  some  hundreds  of  miles.  Exclu- 
sive of  these  intervals  the  line  of  volcanic  action  extends  over  a 
length  little  short  of  2000  miles,  and  lies  in  the  main  (chiefly  in  the 
western)  ranges  of  the  system :  on  the  table-lands  of  the  Andes, 
which  constitute  the  intervals  between  the  groups,  and  on  the  vast 
plains  east  of  the  system,  no  trace  of  volcanic  action  ia  found.  The 
whole  r^on  of  the  Andes  is  subject  to  tremendous  earthquakes. 

With  regard  to  the  geological  structure  of  this  vast  mountain 
mtem  little  more  can  be  done  here  than  to  enumerate  the  names  of 
we  prevailing  masses  of  rock.  Granite  forms  the  base  of  all  the 
South  American  continent,  and  it  is  found  abtmdantly  in  the  Southern 
and  Patagonian  Andes  at  great  elevations ;  but  in  Pern  and  Quito 
Humboldt  says  that  he  never  saw  it  at  a  greater  height  than  11,600 
feet  above  the  sea.  Gneiss,  and  more  commonly  mica-schist  are  found 
associated  with  granite.  Quartz  also,  containing  gold,  mercury,  specu- 
lar iron,  and  sulphur,  is  extensively  developed ;  on  the  western  ^opes  of 
the  Peruvian  Andes  layers  of  it  6000  feet  thick  extend  several  leagues 
in  length.  On  the  Aiides  generally  and  the  eastern  table-lands  red 
sandstone  of  different  periods  covers  a  vast  area,  and  has  in  connection 
with  it  coal,  which  at  Huenca  in  Peru  is  found  at  the  height  of  14,760 
feet  above  the  sea.  Porphyry  of  different  ages  and  varieties  is  foim^ 
all  over  the  Andes,  on  the  slopes  and  crests  of  the  mountains,  in 
layers  of  great  thickness ;  which,  with  their  purple,  red,  and  brown 
tints,  exposed  to  view  in  the  precipitous  faces  of  the  rocks  (especially 
in  the  Chilian  part  of  the  chain),  give  great  variety  to  the  colouring 
of  the  Andes,  and  contrast  strongly  with  the  snow  on  the  crest  of  the 
mountains.  Trachyte  also  is  very  abundant,  many  of  the  loftiest 
parts  of  the  chain  and  all  the  great  dome-shaped  siunmits  being 
formed  of  it  The  masses  of  this  rock  that  occur  on  Chimborazo  and 
Pichincha  are  of  enormous  thickness,  exceeding  16,000  feet  In  tibe 
neighbourhood  of  volcanoes  the  western  slopes  of  the  Andes  are  deeply 
covered  with  lava,  tufa,  obsidian,  and  other  volcanic  rocks.  The 
Western  Cordillera  of  the  Bolivian  Andes  is  entirely  composed  of 
such  products,  while  the  Eastern  Cordillera  consists  of  syenite,  mica- 
scbis^  porphyry,  snd  sandstone,  with  gypsum,  oolitic  limestone,  and 
rockHBfJt 

Sea-sheUs  of  different  geological  periods  are  found  at  various  eleva- 
tions, especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the  mtem  of  the  Andes^ 
giving  evidence  that  this  part  of  the  Andes,  at  th  events,  is  the  result 
of  fr^uent  upheavings.    The  siliciflcd  stems  of  lai^  trees  found  in 
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the  Upsallata  chain,  laid  bare  by  the  erosion  of  the  Btreama,  and  under 
eeveraJ  altemationfi  of  sedimentary  deposits  and  submarine  lava,  point 
to  a  subsidence  of  the  soil  and  a  subsequent  upbearing  by  some 
enormous  force.  These  changes,  Mr.  Darwin  says,  have  tS\  occurred 
within  a  period  recent  when  compared  to  the  history  of  the  oordillera, 
and  the  cordillera  itself  is  recent  compared  with  many  of  the  fos- 
silif  erous  strata  of  Europe  and  America.  From  the  quantity  of  shingle 
and  shells  on  the  yalleys  in  the  lower  ridges  of  the  Chilian  Andes 
as  well  as  at  the  heights  of  8000  or  9000  feet  above  the  sea,  it  is  inferred 
that  this  portion  of  the  chain  has  been  raised  by  gradual  motion,  and 
indeed  it  is  known  that  the  coast  of  Chili  is  still  ^owly  rising.  Both 
slopes  of  the  Southern  and  the  Patagonian  Andes  are  strewed  with 
large  boulders  supposed  to  have  been  deposited  by  ice. 

Gold  is  especiidly  abundant  in  the  three  chains  of  the  Northern 
Andes.  It  is  found  in  the  solid  mass  in  the  rocks,  and  in  the  shape 
of  small  grains  imbedded  in  the  alluvial  deposits.  The  Equatorial 
Andes  have  no  mines  of  gold.  Qold  occurs  in  Peru  only  in  veins  of 
silver  ore;  but  gold  in  considerable  quantity  is  obtained  in  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  Eastern  Cordillera  of  tiie  Bolivian  Andes,  near 
the  Nevado  de  Sorata,  where  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Tipuani  it 
occurs  in  an  alluvial  soil.  In  the  Andes  of  the  Despoblado  gold  is 
found  on  the  western  declivity,  in  the  Chilian  province  of  Copiapo, 
where  it  is  extracted  from  the  ore.  Some  gold  is  also  obtained 
from  the  Chilian  Andes  between  30"  and  32°  S.  lat. 

Silver  is  most  abimdant  in  the  Peruvian  and  Bolivian  Andes.  In 
New  Qranada  and  the  Equatorial  Andes  few  mines  are  worked,  and 
they  are  not  productive.  The  number  of  mines  worked  in  Peru  is 
very  great.  The  richest  are  those  of  the  table-land  of  Pasco.  Next 
to  these  are  the  mines  of  Chota,  on  the  mountain  of  Qualgayok,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Mara&on,  near  6"*  S.  lat.  They  are  13,300  feet  above 
the  sea  level  There  are  numerous  mines  in  the  Bolivian  Andes. 
The  most  famous  are  those  of  the  Cerro  de  Potoei  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, though  its  produce  has  much  fallen  off  from  what  it  was  in  the 
16th  century.  In  the  Chilian  Andes  are  also  several  silver  mines, 
among  which  are  those  of  Jamatina,  in  the  central  rangei  between 
27"  and  28"  S.  lat 

Quicksilver  also  is  foimd  in  several  parts  of  the  Andes.  The  most 
northern  mines  are  in  the  Equatorial  Andes,  near  Azogue,  north-west 
of  Cuenfa.  In  the  Peruvian  Andes  are  the  mines  of  Huancavelica, 
which  yielded  annually  from  400,000  to  600,000  Ibo.  of  quicksilver, 
but  as  they  were  not  worked  in  a  proper  and  regular  manner,  the  pit 
fell  in,  and  the  present  yield  does  not  exceed  150,000  lbs.  Quicksilver 
is  also  found  near  Tarma,  in  the  valley  of  the  Jauja  River. 

Platina  is  found  only  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Western  Cor- 
dillera of  Nueva  Qranada,  in  small  grains,  imbedded  in  an  alluvial  soil 

Copper  is  very  abundant  in  several  places,  and  many  mines  are 
worked  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Chilian  Andes,  especially 
north  of  32"  S.  lat  Rich  ores  of  copper  occur  also  in  the  vale  of 
the  Desaguadero,  where  they  cannot  be  worked  for  want  of  fueL 
Lead  is  common,  but  not  worked.    Tin  also  is  found  in  Chili 

In  the  desert  country  which  forms  the  lower  declivity  of  the  Andes 
between  20"  and  25"  S.  lat,  occur  extensive  beds  of  native  saltpetre, 
which  is  collected  and  constitutes  an  important  article  of  exportation. 

The  area  covered  by  the  ridges,  valleys,  and  slopes  of  the  Andes 
is  estimated  at  818,500  square  miles. 

(Humboldt's  Personal  Narrative;  Pentland,  in  London  Cfeograph. 
Journal,  voL  v.  and  viiL  ;  Ulloa's  Voyage  to  South  America;  Conda- 
mine's  JUlaiion  cFtm  Voyage  dans  I  Intiriewr  de  VAmSrique  MS- 
ridionale  ;  Parish,  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Provinces  of  La  Plata  ;  Trench, 
in  London  Cfeograph.  Journal,  vol.  ix. ;  Smyth's  Narrative  of  a  Jowmey 
from  Lima  to  Peru;  Temple's  Travels  in  various  parts  of  Peru; 
Helms's  Travels  from  Buenos  Ayres  by  Potosi  to  Lima;  Poppig's  Jleise 
in  Peru,  Chili,  und  auf  dem  Amazonenfiusse  ;  Swrveyi/ng  Voyages  of  the 
Adventure  and  Beagle  ;  Mrs.  Somerville's  Physical  Oeography!) 

ANDORRA,  a  district  in  the  province  of  CataJu&a  in  Spain, 
adjoining  on  the  north  the  French  department  of  Ari^,  which 
includes  the  ancient  comt^  de  Foix.  Andorra  consists  of  a  nigged 
valley  situated  high  up  between  the  ofibets  which  extend  southward 
from  one  of  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  Monoal,  which 
is  10,710  feet  high.  The  valley,  or  rather  basia,  is  surrounded  by 
mountains  on  all  sides,  except  where  the  river  Yalira  or  Balira  issues 
from  it  to  join  the  Se^^  The  Odiro,  the  Os,  and  numerous  smaller 
streams  fall  into  the  ¥8111*8.  The  length  of  the  valley  north  to  south 
is  20  miles ;  the  greatest  width  east  to  west  is  24  miles.  The  area 
is  about  200  square  miles,  and  the  population  about  10,000.  The 
chief  village,  Andorra,  is  in  42"  30'  N.  lat,  1"  30'  W.  long.,  near  the 
west  bank  of  the  Yalira,  where  the  two  principal  branches  unite,  and 
where  the  river  is  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge.  The  village 
stands  on  an  elevation  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Montelas,  which 
rises  to  the  north-west  The  population  of  the  village  is  about  1500. 
The  spurs  of  the  mountains  are  thickly  wooded  with  pines,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  timber  is  annually  floated  down  to  Tortosa, 
by  the  Yalira,  Segre,  and  Ebro.  The  lower  slopes  and  small  valleys 
afford  excellent  pasturage;  and  vines,  fridt-trees,  and  tobacco  are 
cultivated  with  success,  but  the  quantity  of  arable  land  is  so  small 
that  com  to  some  amount  is  imported  annually  from  France. 
Mountain-goats,  wild  boars,  and  other  kinds  of  game  are  abundant 

Andorra  claims  notice  trom  the  singular  circumstance  of  its  having 


existed  $a  a  neutral  territory,  governed  by  its  own  laws,  under  its 
own  republican  focm  of  government,  and  little  more  than  nominally 
dependent  either  on  Spain  or  France,  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne 
to  the  present  day.  When  that  prince,  about  the  year  790,  marched 
against  the  Moors  and  defeated  them  in  a  neighbouring  vaUey,  still 
named  after  him,  Yalde  Carol  (Carolus),the  Andorrans  lent  him  their 
assistance.  In  recompense  for  their  services,  he  granted  them  the 
privilege  of  being  governed  by  their  own  laws,  reserving  only  certain 
feudal  claims,  which  his  son  Lovda  le  Ddbouuaire  in  819  ceded  to  the 
bishop  of  Ursel,  whose  territory  bounds  the  valley  of  Andorra  on  the 
south,  and  who  thenceforth  became  the  spiritusl  head  of  the  small 
state.  The  countsof  Foix  afterwards  became  the  protectors  of  Andorra, 
claiming  certain  rij^ts  as  feudal  lords  under  the  kings  of  France. 
These  rights  however  were  resumed  by  Henri  lY.,  and  in  1798  were 
abolished.  The  Andozrans  however  still  retained  their  attachment 
to  the  French,  and  Napoleon  at  their  own  request,  by  a  decree 
dated  Murch  27, 1806,  restored  them  to  their  ancient  oonnection  with 
the  government  of  France. 

This  small  republic  is  placed  under  two  vegu^rs,  or  primary  magis- 
trates, one  of  whom  is  a  Frenchman,  appointed  by  the  French 
government,  and  the  other  a  native  of  Andorra,  appointed  by  the 
bishop  of  Uigel ;  and  these  two  magistrates  are  at  the  head  of  the 
administration  of  justice  and  of  the  army.  l!lie  civil  administration 
is  committed  to  a  general  council  of  24  members,  who  elect  a 
president  for  life,  whilst  the  six  communes  into  which  the  territory  is 
divided  are  governed  by  12  oonsuLa,  who  are  elected  annually. 

The  Andorrans  are  very  warlike.  Every  man  from  16  yean  of  age 
to  60,  is  considered  fit  for  military  duty,  and  is  armed  and  regularly 
exercised  under  a  captain  and  two  lieutenants  in  each  commune. 

The  Andorrans  subsist  principally  by  the  pasturage  of  cattle,  by 
felling  timber,  by  working  iron-mines  and  smelting  iron,  and  by 
smuggling. 

(Miftano,  Diceionario  de  EspaHa;  Ford's  Handbook  of  Spain; 
MudoK,  Dieeionario  de  Espaha;  Dictionnaire  de  la  France.) 

ANDOYER,  Hampshire,  a  market-town,  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  in 
the  north-west  part  of  the  county,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Anton,  in  61"  12^  N.  lat,  1'  28'  W.  long.,  distant  14  miles  N.W.  from 
Winchester,  and  64  miles  W.S.W.  from  LondozL  From  its  situation, 
the  town  gets  the  name  of  Andover  (Saxon,  Andeafaran),  that  is,  ferry 
or  passage  over  the  river  Ande.  The  population  of  the  town  of 
Andover  in  1851  was  5187,  of  the  parliamentary  borough,  5895.  It  is 
governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor, 
and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  living  is 
a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  (Uocese  of  Winchester.  Andover 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  32  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
82,084  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  16,987. 

The  three  principal  streets  are  well  paved  and  lighted  f  the  houses 
are  well  built^  and  the  town  has  a  good  supply  of  water.  The  church, 
a  modem  edifice  in  the  Eariy  Ehglish  style,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  80,000/.,  which  was  entirely  borne  by  the  late  Rev.  W.  S. 
Qoddard,  standa  on  the  site  of  the  old  church,  a  spacious  Norman 
structure,  which  had  become  too  much  dilapidated  to  admit  of  repair. 
The  fine  semicircular  arched  doorway  of  the  old  church,  with  its 
chevron  mouldings  was  however  preserved,  and  now  forms  an 
entrance  to  the  churohyiuxL  When  the  new  church  was  built,  the 
burial-ground  was  greatly  enlarged  by  adding  to  it  the  adjoining 
priory  and  part  of  the  garden.  There  are  meeting-houses  for 
Baptists,  Independents,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists;  a  Free  grammar- 
school,  founded  in  1569,  which  had  22  scholars  in  1851 ;  and  an  alms- 
house for  6  poor  men,  erected  and  endowed  by  John  PoUen,  Esq.,  one 
of  the  members  for  the  borough  in  the  time  of  William  III.  An  alms- 
house was  built  with  funds  bequeathed  by  Catharine  Hanson,  in 
which  are  8  poor  women ;  anoUier,  called  the  Spital,  has  4  poor 
womexL  There  is  also  a  school-house  erect^  and  endowed  by  John 
Pollen,  Esq.,  which  is  by  permission  of  his  descendant  used  as  an 
Infant  school;  of  the  infants  taught  in  it  20  are  admitted  five, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  endowment  There  are  also  National 
and  British  schools,  and  a  savings  bank. 

The  town-hall,  erected  in  1825,  is  a  spadous  stone  building  with  a 
Qrecian  front,  supported  by  arches;  the  under  part  is  used  as  a 
market-house.  The  corporation  is  said  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  time  of 
King  JohiL    A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

Thechief  business  of  the  town  consists  in  malting;  themanufacture  of 
silk,  which  superseded  that  of  shalloon,  the  former  staple,  has  almost 
entirely  declined.  On  the  Pill-heath  brook,  about  two  miles  frt>m 
Andover,  is  an  extensive  iron  foimdry,  known  as  the  Waterloo  foundry. 
The  market  is  on  Saturday ;  and  there  are  three  fairs  in  the  year. 

About  three  miles  west  firom  the  town,  at  the  village  of  Weyhill,  is 
held  one  of  the  most  celebrated  fairs  in  England.  It  begins  on  the  10th 
of  October,  and  continues  for  six  days.  Formeriy  it  was  one  of  the  chief 
fairs  in  the  country  for  sheep  and  cattle,  cheese,  and  Fanham  hops ; 
but  the  fair  in  general  spears  to  be  falling  offl 

Near  Andover  are  the  remains  of  some  Roman  encampments,  espe- 
cially one  on  the  summit  of  Bury  Hill,  a  mile  or  two  south-west  from 
the  town ;  and  some  beautiful  specimens  of  Roman  pavement  have 
been  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

(Waraer^s  Hampshire;  Correspondent  at  Andover,) 
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ANDOVER,  a  town  in  the  State  of  MasBachiuetts  in  North 
Amerioa,  ia  situated  21  miles  north  from  Boston  on  the  Shawsheen 
River,  and  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Merrimack  :  the  population  in 
1840  was  6207.  Andover  is  celebrated  for  its  literary  institutions. 
The  Philips  Academy  was  founded  by  one  of  the  leading  families  of 
Massachusetts  in  the  year  1788,  and  aifords  accommodation  for  130 
students,  who  study  the  learned  languages  under  a  principal  and  three 
assistants.  This  is  the  best  endowed  academy  in  Massachusetts.  A 
congregational  theological  seminary  was  opened  in  1808,  and  affords 
tuition  and  rooms  free  to  all  the  students.  The  number  of  professors 
in  1852  was  6,  of  students  87.  The  libraries  of  this  semmary  con- 
tained in  1852  an  aggregate  of  21,259  yolumes.  AndoTer  has  also  a 
training  in^tution  for  teachers,  which  was  founded  in  1830. 

ANDRE-DE-MEOUILLE,  ST.    [ALPia,  BAsaBB.] 

ANDREASBERG.    [Clausthal.] 

ANDREEWA,  or  Enderi,  a  principality  of  the  Kumuk  Tartars, 
lying  along  the  Ka*^'^,  between  the  liyer  Aksai  and  the  Caspian  Sea ; 
about  25  miles  west  of  the  latter.  It  forms  at  present  one  of  the 
districts  composing  the  government  of  Russian  Caucasia,  and  embraoe|i 
also  the  penmsula  and  gulf  of  Agrakani  Its  surface  ]>tesents  an 
intermixture  of  fertile  plains  and  arid  wastes  of  sand ;  it  produoes 
grain,  and  aboimda  in  mmeral  waters  and  rorinffs  of  naphtha.  The 
town  of  Andreewa  is  the  mart  to  wMch  the  Leqghian  tribes  resort  for 
the  purpose  of  disposing  of  Uieir  plunder  as  they  did  formerly  of  their 
prisoners.  It  is  an  o^en  town  situated  on  the  Aktash,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Tshumlu,  and  contains  upwards  of  3000  houses  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  12,000.  Andreewa  was  not  long  since  an  avowed 
asylum  for  all  the  vsgabonds  and  freebooters  in  the  Caucasian  regions, 
and  a  thriving  market  for  the  sale  of  slaves. 

ANDREIANOWSKY  ISLANDS.    [Albutxait  Islawds.] 

ANDREWS,  ST.,  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  an  ancient  city  and  seaport, 
is  situated  on  the  small  bay  of  St  Andrews,  in  56*  21'  N.  lat,  2^  iT 
W.  long. ;  distant  about  12  miles  K  by  N.  from  Cupar,  40  nules 
N.N.E.  from  Edinburgh  by  road,  and  44  miles  by  the  Edinbuigh, 
Pertii,  and  Dundee  railway :  the  population  of  the  city  in  1851  was 
5,107.  The  municipal  government  is  vested  in  a  provost,  a  dean  of 
guild,  and  four  bailies.  St.  Andrews,  conjointly  with  Cupar,  Easter 
Anstruther,  Wester  Anstruther,  Crail,  Kilrenny,  and  Fittenweem, 
returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  direction  of 
the  side  of  the  bay  on  which  the  city  stands  ia  W.N.W.  and  E.S.K, 
and  the  city  is  open  to  the  north-east  winds,  which  prevail  greatly  in 
April  and  May.  The  climate  is  however  in  general  healthy,  except 
for  persons  liable  to  rheumatism,  or  who  have  weak  lungs.  Since  the 
establishment  of  hot  baths,  the  city  has  been  much  frequented  as  a 
watering  place. 

St.  Andrews  stands  on  a  lofby  cliff  or  rock,  a  peninsula  formed  by 
the  bay  and  the  Bum  of  Kinness  or  '  Nether  Bum,'  a  small  stream 
skirting  the  town  on  the  southern  and  eastern  sides,  and  forming^  at 
its  mou^  a  harbour,  guarded  by  piers,  and  capable  of  receiving 
vessels  of  300  tons  at  spring  tide&  The  navigation  of  the  bay  is 
dangerous.  A  few  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  are  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade ;  and  a  few  boats  are  engaged  in  fishing.  On  the  north- 
west of  the  town, '  the  links' — ^uneven  downs  formed  by  the  sea^stretch 
away  for  nearly  two  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eden,  and  are 
used  for  the  game  of  golf,  which  is  much  practised.  There  are  similar 
downs  south-east  of  liie  town.  The  extremity  of  the  peninsula  on 
which  the  city  stands  is  occupied  by  the  ruins  of  the  cathedral  and 
other  interesting  remains.  From  this  the  three  main  streets,  North- 
street,  Market-street,  and  South-street  or  Shoegate,  diverge ;  South- 
street  running  nearly  east  and  west  These  streets  are  intersected  at 
right  angles  by  tiie  Lanes  or  Wynds.  There  was  once  a  fourth  street, 
called  Swallow-street,  to  the  north  of  the  others,  but  this  has  disap- 
peared, and  its  site  is  now  a  public  walk  called  the  '  Scores.'  The 
casUe  of  St  Andrews  stood  on  the  north  of  SwaUow-eteet^  about  300 
yards  distant  firom  the  cathedraL 

St  Andrews  was  created  a  royal  burgh  in  1140  by  David  I.  Before 
the  Reformation,  St  Andrews  was  an  opulent  commercial  city.  To 
its  annual  fair  in  April,  which  lasted  several  weeks,  from  200  to  300 
vessels  from  all  parts  of  the  commercial  world  resorted.  When  in  its 
most  flourishing  state,  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  there 
were  in  it  60  or  70  bakers,  and  as  many  brewers.  After  the  Reforma- 
tion, it  gradually  decayed,  and  it  also  suffered  in  the  great  dvil  war. 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  visited  it  in  1773,  says,  "  One  of  its  streets  is  now 
lost ;  and  in  those  that  remain,  there  is  ^e  silence  and  solitude  of 
inactive  indigence  and  gloomy  depopulation." 

By  the  exertions  of  the  citizens,  however,  many  improvements  have 
been  effected.  The  principal  street  is  now  wefi-buut,  straight,  and 
broad;  and  in  this,  as  in  the  other  two,  the  modem  houses  are 
commonly  three  stories  high ;  the  lightness  of  these  edifices  diminishes 
the  sombre  appearance  resulting  from  the  general  antiquity  of  the 
buildings. 

The  parish  church  in  South-street  is  a  spacious  structure,  first 
erected  m  1112,  and  repaired  in  1797.  On  the  wall  inside  is  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  erected  by  his  son, 
exhibiting  in  rude  sculpture  the  murder  of  the  prelate.  There  is  a 
spiie  to  the  church.  The  chapel  of  St  Salvator's  College  is  a  handsome 
edifice  with  a  gothic  front,  situated  in  North-street  Within  is  the 
monument  of  Bishop  Kemiedy,  founder  of  the  college.    It  is  the  place 


of  worship  for  the  parish  of  St  Leonard,  which  comprises  a  few 
districts  m  the  town  and  jieighbourhood.  There  are  an  Epiaoopal 
chapel,  and  chapels  in  connection  with  the  Free  Church,  the  United 
Presbyterians,  and  the  Independents.  There  is  a  savings  bank.  The 
town-house  ortolbooth  is  in  the  centre  of  Market-street^  and  contains 
one  or  two  antiquities  of  local  interest 

The  university  of  St  Andrews  consists  of  two  colleges,  namely,  the 
United  CoUege  of  St  Salvator  and  St  Leonard  (formerly  distmct) ; 
and  the  New  College,  or  St  Mair's,  appropriated  to  the  study 
of  divinity  and  kindred  subjects.  No  medical  or  legal  school  is 
connected  with  either  college.  This  imiversi^  the  most  ancient  in 
Scotland,  was  founded  in  1411  by  Heniy  Wardlaw,  then  bishop 
of  St  Andrews.  The  seat  of  the  university  at  that  period  was  the  spot 
where  St  Mary's  CoU^ge  now  stands,  and  was  called  the  Pssdagugy. 
A  school  had  been  taught  on  this  spot  before  the  foundation  of  Uie 
university,  but  it  was  superseded  by  that  institution. 

St  Salvator's  College  was  founded  and  endowed  in  1455  or  1458  by 
James  Kennedy,  nephew  of  James  I.,  and  successor  of  Wardlaw  in  the 
see  of  St  Andrews.  The  buildings  in  North-street  form  a  quadrangle 
of  280  feet  long  by  180  feet  broad,  which  is  entered  from  the  south 
by  a  gateway,  over  which  ia  a  steeple  156  feet  high,  and  a  clock :  to 
the  right  of  the  gateway  ia  the  chapel  already  mentioned. 

St  Leonard's  College  was  founded  and  endowed  in  1512  by  Prior 
Hepburn,  from  the  revenues  of  an  hospital  for  pilgrims,  and  from 
property  of  his  ovm.  The  hospital  was  made  the  seat  of  the  college. 
In  1747  it  was  found  expedient  to  unite  the  two  colleges,  and  the  joint 
establishment  was  accordingly  transferred  to  St  Salvatoi^s,  the 
buildings  of  St  Leonard's  b^ng  sold,  and  converted  into  dwelling- 
houses. 

St  Mary's  CoUege  was  formed  out  of  the  original  seminary  or 
psBdagogy  of  Bishop  Wardlaw,  by  James  Beaton,  archbishop  of  St 
Andrews ;  and  his  designs  were  carried  on  by  Cardinal  Beaton,  his 
nephew  and  successor  in  the  see,  and  by  Arehbiidiop  Hamilton,  who 
succeeded  the  cardinal  The  enlai^ment  of  the  pssdagogy  by 
Archbishop  Beaton  appears  to  have  bc^  begun  in  1538.  In  1579  the 
college  was  remodelled  under  the  direction  of  George  Buchanan. 
The  buildings  occupy  two  sides  of  a  quadrangle  on  the  south  side  of 
South-street 

The  curriculum,  or  course  of  study  in  the  arts,  extends  over  four 
sessions  of  four  months  each.  These  studies  are  pursued  at  the 
United  College,  and  the  session  lasts  from  the  end  of  October  till  the 
beginning  of  May.  St  Mary's  College  has  four  professors,  namely, 
one  of  systematic  theology  (the  principal),  one  of  biblical  criticism 
and  theology,  one  of  chureh  history,  and  one  of  oriental  languages. 
Mathematics  has  always  formed  a  principal  branch  of  instruction  at 
St  Andrews. 

In  each  of  the  colleges  are  bursaries  or  endowments,  entitling  the 
holden  to  a  certain  income  for  a  few  years.  FifW-five  belong  to 
the  United  College,  and  seventeen  to  St  Mary's.  The  students  <^ 
St  Mary's  pay  no  fees,  and  the  emolmnents  of  the  profeeson  arise 
from  their  salaries  :  at  the  United  College,  fit>m  the  sidaries  with  fees 
in  addition.  The  university  is  possessed  of  a  library  of  considerable 
extent,  but  of  little  other  property.  The  number  of  graduates  in 
1852  was— Bachelors  of  Arts,  0 ;  Masters  of  Arts,  8 ;  Doctors  of  Law, 
0 ;  Doctors  of  Divinity,  3 ;  Doctors  of  Medicine,  64. 

The  grammar«chool,  and  a  school  for  English,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, are  now  incorporated  with  the  institution  established  l^  Dr. 
Bell,  the  founder  of  the  Madras  system  of  education,  who,  by  a 
splendid  donation  of  45,000^.,  3  per  cent  stock,  created  and  endowed 
in  this  hia  native  city  the  seminary  of  education  called  the  Madras 
College.  The  buildixigs  form  a  lane  edifice  on  the  south  side  of 
South-etreet»  some   distance  west  from   St  Mary's  College. 

The  antiquities  of  the  city  are  numerous  and  interesting.  Those 
which  are  ecclesiastical  stand  together  near  the  harbour.  The  most 
ancient  is  the  chapel,  the  foundation  of  which  the  legend  ascribes  to 
St  Regulus  (commonly  called  St  Rule),  the  traditionary  founder  of 
the  city.  That  holy  person,  then  abbot  of  a  monastery  of  Patro 
(Patras)  in  Achaia,  having  been  warned  in  a  dream  to  depart  without 
delay  to  an  island  called  Albion,  situated  in  the  farthest  extremity  of 
the  western  world,  set  sail  with  17  monks  and  3  nuns,  canying  with 
him  some  of  the  relics  of  St  Andrew.  He  was  wrecked  in  the  bay 
now  called  St  Andrews  (the  shores  of  which  were  then  covered  with 
wood,  and  infested  with  nuge  wild  boars),  and  lost  all  except  his  com- 
panions sud  the  relics.  He  converted  the  king  of  the  Picts,  near  the 
end  of  the  4th  century,  and  the  prince  ereotea  for  the  saint  the  chapel 
of  which  the  ruins  still  remain.  They  consist  of  the  walls  ozily, 
inclosing  an  area  of  31  ^  feet  by  25  feet  At  the  west  end  is  the  tower, 
a  square  building,  with  a  base  of  20  feet  each  way  (measured  outsid* 
the  walls),  and  108  feet  high. 

The  cathedral  of  St  Andrews  was  neariy  160  veers  in  building 
(1159  or  1161  to  1318),  and  was  demolished  in  one  day,  in  June,  1559,- 
by  a  mob  exdted  by  a  semon  of  John  Knox.  The  eastern  gable  with 
its  two  towers  ia  however  still  standing ;  and  there  remain  also  one 
of  the  towers  of  the  western  gable,  part  of  the  south  wall  firom  the 
western  gable  to  the  south  transept,  and  the  west  wall  of  the  south 
transept  The  towers  are  each  100  feet  high  fit>m  the  ground  to  the 
summit  The  arohitecture  varies,  Norman  and  early  English  being 
intemixed.    The  western  end  being  of  later  erection,  is  of  a  much 
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Andes,  or  Andecavi,  a  Celtic  tribe  mentioned  hj  Ciesar  and  Tacitiu. 
A  biBhopric  wu  founded  here  before  a.d.  380.  fn  the  reign  of  Valen- 
tinian  III.  the  city  changed  its  name  to  Andegavia,  mience  it  ia 
pretended  that  the  names  Anjou  and  Angers  are  derived.  The  Romans 
were  obliged  to  surrender  the  town  to  Odoaoer  in  464.  Childeric  I. 
drove  out  Odoacer,  and  pillaged  and  burnt  part  of  the  town,  but 
Odoaoer  soon  after  recovered  possession  of  it,  and  made  peace  with 
Childeric,  whom  he  joined  in  an  invasion  of  Italy.  Clovis  made  himself 
master  of  Angers  and  of  the  whole  of  Ax^jou.  Childebert  built  near 
the  city  the  famous  abbey  of  St-Aubin.  In  the  earliest  invasions  of 
the  northmen  in  the  9th  century,  Hastings  took  the  city  several  times, 
and  about  A.D.  860  fortified  it  and  made  it  his  head-quarters.  He  was 
allowed  to  march  out  of  it  after  a  siege  by  Charles  the  Bald  and  the 
Duke  of  Britanny.  In  the  wars  between  uie  French,  the  Bretons,  and 
the  English,  Angers  was  frequently  besieged  and  taken.  The  city 
was  surrounded  for  the  third  time  with  walls  by  St.  Louis,  who  also 
completed  the  castle,  which  was  begun  by  Philippe  Auguste.  The 
castle  was  seized  in  1585  by  the  Huguenots,  the  only  time  it  was  ever 
taken.  The  city  was  tmsuccessfully  attacked  by  the  Vendean  army 
in  1799. 

The  city  of  Angers,  properly  so  called,  is  built  on  the  top  and  slope 
of  a  hill  above  the  left  bank  of  the  Mayenne ;  a  small  island  in  tiie 
river  is  also  built  upon ;  and  on  the  right  bank  is  a  quarter  of  the 
town  called  La-Doutre.  These  three  parts  are  united  by  bridges. 
Most  of  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  some  of  them  so  steep  as  to  be 
inaccessible  for  carriages.  The  houses  in  the  greater  part  of  the  city 
are  built  of  wood,  coated  with  slate;  in  some  instances  they  are 
constructed  of  blocks  of  slate,  and  on  the  whole  the  streets  so  built 
have  a  veiy  dismal  appearance,  and  justify  the  name  of  Black  Angers, 
so  often  applied  to  the  city.  Qreat  improvements  however  are  tfl^king 
place ;  these  houses  are  being  gradually  removed,  and  regular  streets 
are  being  built  in  the  modem  style.  The  ramparts  of  the  town  have 
been  levelled,  and  replaced  by  boulevards,  wmch  are  lined  with  good 
houses  and  planted,  and  by  means  of  two  bridges  form  a  handsome 
circular  promenade  round  the  city. 

The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Maurice,  was  rebuilt  in  1225,  in  the 
form  of  a  Latin  cross,  and  consists  of  only  a  nave  and  transepts.  The 
nave,  one  of  the  widest  in  France,  is  298  feet  long,  54  feet  broad,  and 
110  high.  The  transepts  are  each  49  feet  in  length  and  breadth,  and 
lighted  through  large  painted-glass  rose-windows  of  elegant  construc- 
tion. Most  of  the  windows  of  the  nave  are  also  filled  with  painted 
glass  of  the  richest  colours,  and  dating  from  the  18th  century.  The 
stone  vaults  of  the  roof  are  supported  on  massive  piers,  rising  on  the 
outside  of  the  walls  between  each  pair  of  windows  to  the  height  of 
85  feet  The  portal  entrance  of  the  west  front  is  adorned  with  well- 
executed  sculptures  in  the  Byzantine  style.  Higher  up  in  niches  are 
statues  of  eight  dukes  of  Anjou ;  and  above  the  whole  rise  two  towers 
with  spires,  which  are  separated  by  a  third  tower  surmounted  by  a 
dome.  The  grand  altar  is  composed  of  different  kinds  of  marble,  and 
the  baldaquin  over  the  tabernacle  is  supported  by  six  Corinthian 
columns  of  red  marble.  The  organ,  supported  on  four  caryatides, 
and  of  beautiful  workmanship,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  instru- 
ments in  France.  From  the  organ-loft  a  balustraded  gallery  runs  all 
round  the  interior  of  the  buildmg.  Margaret  of  Anjou,  queen  of  the 
English  Henry  YL,  was  buried  in  this  cathedral;  her  tomb  was 
destroyed  during  the  first  French  revolution. 

The  castle  of  Angers  stands  on  a  lofty  rock  above  the  Mayenne. 
It  is  surrounded  by  high  walls  flanked  by  eighteen  massive  towers^ 
and  is  constructed  of  blocks  of  slate,  with  white  stone  dressings ;  on 
the  land  side  it  is  farther  girt  by  a  wide  fosse  cut  in  the  rock,  and 
85  feet  deep.  The  fortress  is  entered  by  a  single  gate  reached  by  a 
draw-bridge.  The  castle  was  at  once  the  fortress  and  the  residence  of 
the  dukes  of  Anjou ;  it  is  now  used  partly  as  a  prison  and  partly  as  a 
powder-magazine.  On  an  open  space  in  front  of  the  castle  is  a  hand- 
some structure,  now  a  riding-school,  but  formerly  occupied  by  the 
mQitaiy  college,  in  which  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  Lord  Chatham,  and 
the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  received  part  of  their  education. 

The  Hdtel  Dieu,  or  hospital,  which  was  founded  by  the  English 
Henry  II.  in  1155,  is  a  building  of  vast  extent,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Mayenne,  between  the  river  and  the  church  of  St. -Laurent.  The 
part  of  the  building  destined  for  the  sick  ia  a  long  rectangle,  divided 
into  three  halls  by  rows  of  Corinthian  pillars,  which  support  the 
og^val  vaults  of  the  roof.  The  interior  of  the  chapel  is  buUt  in  the 
same  style.  The  cellars,  which  have  groined  roofs,  support  huge 
granaries,  which  are  divided  into  three  parts  by  two  rows  of  arches, 
one  supported  on  coupled  Corinthian  columns,  and  the  other  on 
square  pillars,  substituted  not  long  ago  for  the  decayed  columns. 
The  rude  exterior  of  the  structure,  constructed  as  it  is  of  undressed 
stone,  contrasts  strangely  with  the  finished  decorations  of  the  interior, 
and  gives  some  foundation  for  the  opinion  that  some  of  the  columns 
of  the  interior  at  all  events  once  formed  part  of  an  ancient  Roman 
structure. 

Among  the  other  remarkable  structures  of  Angers  are— the 
desecrated  church  of  La  Trinity,  a  beautiful  building  in  the  form  of 
the  letter  T,  which  dates  from  1062,  and  now  contains  the  depart- 
mental museum :  the  church  of  St-Serge  at  the  north  end  of  the 
town,  remarkable  for  its  choir,  which  has  a  pointed  roof  supported  by 
six  elegant  light  columns  ( this  part  of  the  building  dates  from  about 


1050 ;  the  nave  dates  only  from  the  15th  century ) ;  at  the  east  end  of 
the  choir  is  a  Lady-chapel  of  square  form :  the  buildings  of  the  abbey 
of  St.-Nicholas,  at  the  end  of  Rue  St.-Jacques :  the  gothic  house, 
known  as  the  Hotel  of  the  Counts  of  Anjou :  the  theatre :  the  convent 
of  the  Good  Shepherd,  a  vast  building  in  the  suburb  of  La-Doutr«, 
near  the  suspennon-bridge :  the  theological  seminary,  which  is  near 
the  botanical  garden,  and  not  fiu-  from  the  church  of  St-Seige :  and 
the  residence  of  the  prefect,  which  occupies  the  site  and  comprises 
part  of  the  buildings  of  the  abbey  of  St-Aubin.  Angers  has  also  an 
institution  for  deaf  mutes,  a  public  library  containing  37,000  volumes, 
a  museum  of  natural  history,  a  large  collection  of  paintings  of  the 
French  school,  and  an  agricultural  and  scientific  society. 

The  manufactures  of  Angers  are  sail-doth,  camlet^  sei^,  cotton 
prints,  laces,  hosiery,  linen  and  woollen  stuffs,  &c ;  and  there  are 
establishments  for  bleaching  wax,  and  refining  sugar.  Besides  the 
articles  from  their  own  factories,  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a  trade  in 
the  agricultural  produce  of  the  surrounding  district— com,  wine, 
brandy,  oil,  flax,  hemp,  wax,  honey,  and  dried  fruits.  The  neighbour- 
hood is  famous  for  its  nunery-gardens,  of  which  there  are  above 
30 ;  and  especially  for  its  extensive  slate-quarries,  worked  by  about 
8000  men  and  3  steam-engines,  and  furnishing  an  export  value  of  one 
million  and  a  half  of  francs  annually.  Snudl  steamers  ply  to  Nantes, 
Tours,  Orleans,  and  Nevers,  on  the  Loire,  and  to  Moulins  on  the  AUier. 

ANGLES,  or  ANGLL  The  earliest  record  of  this  people  we  find 
in  Tacitus's  book  on  the  Germans  (chap.  xL) ;  but  this  author  only 
mentions  their  name,  states  a  few  particularB  relatiTe  to  their  religions, 
and  intimates  that  they  were  a  branch  of  the  Suevi  Having  spoken 
of  the  Semnones  as  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  tribe  of  the  Suevi, 
he  thus  continues  :  '*  But  the  Lang^bards  are  ennobled  by  their  small 
number ;  being  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  the  most  valiant  national 
they  live  in  a  state  of  security,  not  by  submitting  to  them,  but  by 
fighting  battles  and  braving  dangers.  After  them  follow  [in  this 
description  he  is  proceeding  north-westward]  the  Reudigni,  the  Aviones, 
the  Atiffli,  the  Varini,  the  Eudoses,  the  Suaidones,  and  the  Nuithones; 
all  these  are  protected  by  woods  and  rivers.  Singly,  these  naUona 
present  nothing  that  is  remarkable,  except  that  they  in  common 
worship  Hertha,  that  is,  Mother  Earth,  believe  that  she  interferes 
with  human' affairs,  and  journeys  in  a  chariot  among  the  nations. 
In  an  island  in  the  ocean  there  is  a  holly  grove  where  a  consecrated 
vehicle  is  kept,  covered  with  a  vest:  nobody  but  the  priest  is 
permitted  to  touch  it  He  knows  when  the  goddess  is  present  in 
this  sanctuary,  and  putting  cows  to  the  vehicle  he  honours  her  with 
great  devotion.  These  are  days  of  rejoicing,  and  festivals  are  kept  in 
whatever  place  the  goddess  visits  and  honoxirs  with  her  presence. 
During  these  days  l£ey  do  not  go  to  war,  nor  take  arms  in  hand ; 
hostile  weapons  are  laid  aside :  peace  and  quietness  only  prevail,  and 
are  cultivated  till  the  priest  brings  back  to  her  temple  the  goddess 
satiated  with  the  converse  of  mortals;  immediately  thereafter  the 
chariot  and  the  vests,  and  if  we  choose  to  believe  it  the  goddess 
herself,  are  washed  irf  a  secret  lake.  Slaves  perform  this  service,  who 
are  instantly  swallowed  up  by  the  lake.  From  this  a  mysterious  fear 
arises,  and  a  holy  wonderment  at  what  that  Qan  be  which  is  beheld 
only  by  men  who  must  lose  their  lives.  This  portion  of  the  Suevi 
extends  into  those  parts  of  Germany  which  are  less  known."  This 
description  at  all  events  will  convince  most  readers  that  Tacitus  knew 
very  little  about  these  nations.  Lindenbrog  and  Leibnitz  ('  Scriptor. 
Berum  Brunsuicens.'  i  81)  have  preserved  fragments  of  the  ancient 
laws  used  in  common  by  the  Angh  and  the  YarinL  I/Anville  has  in 
his  map  assigned  to  them  the  same  district  which  they  occupied  in 
the  5th  century  before  their  emigration  to  England,  and  parts  of 
which  the  modem  Angles  stiU  occupy.  He  allots  to  them  the  greatest 
portion  of  modem  Schleswig  and  some  parts  of  Holstein,  making  the 
German  Ocean  their  western  boundary,  the  Saxons  their  nearest 
neighbours  on  the  soutii,  the  Varini  on  ^e  south-east,  and  the  Jutes 
on  the  north.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  with  accuracy  any  boundaries 
for  the  Angli  from  the  account  given  by  Tacitus,  but  his  statement 
appears  perfectly  recondleable  wifii  D'Anville's  map  and  the  Saxon 
chronicle ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  D' AnviUe  in  every  respect  agrees 
with  the  last-mentioned  record,  although  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
he  knew  it,  or  paid  any  attention  to  it.    [Saxons.] 

ANGLESEY,  or  ANGLESEA,  an  uJand  in  the  Irish  Sea,  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  Wales,  of  which  principality  it  formtf  a  county. 
It  lies  between  53"  5'  and  58*^  23  N.  lat,  and  4**  2'  and  4"  42'  W.  long., 
and  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  narrow  strait  (or  as  it  is 
sometimes  though  incorrectly  termed  river).  Mens!  This  strait  has 
a  direction  very  nearly  north-east  and  south-west,  with  little  variation 
throughout  its  course.  It  is  thought  that  Anglesey  was  once  united 
with  die  main  by  an  isthmus,  at  a  place  called  PwU  Ceris,  where  may 
still  be  traced  a  line  of  small  rocks  crossing  the  channel  It  appears 
also  that  the  Menai  is  wider  than  formerly,  lines  of  stones  having  been 
observed  below  the  present  high-water  mark,  which  seem  to  have  been 
once  boundaries  or  fences  between  the  sea  and  the  land.  (Rowlands*s 
'  Mona  Restaurata.')  From  the  south-west  end  of  this  channel,  the 
coast  runs  in  a  north-west  direction  to  the  farthest  point  of  Holyhead 
Island,  which  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  Anglesey  by  a  sandy  strait, 
across  which  the  Holyhead  road  and  the  Chester  and  Holyhead 
railway  are  carried  by  long  embankments  or  causeways,  in  the  centre 
of  which  ore  arched  openings  for  the  passage  of  Uie  water.    The 
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general  diraation  of  the  nout  oa  the  aorth-eut  aide  of  Ai^leuy  is 
■ilniJu'  to  that  on  the  south-wert  side  (namely,  north-weet  and  soutb- 
eut)  azoo^  near  BeaimiBru,  where  the  luid  jute  out  into  the  see. 
The  ramuning  put  of  the  coait  from  the  eztremitT  of  Holyhead 
Iiland  fint  oarrea  inwmrd,  ronaiiig  Boljhewl  B^,  and  then  nun  east 
to  beyond  Amlweh.  The  lai^tb  of  a  line  drawn  from  south-west 
to  noith-eut,  along  the  shore  of  the  Menai  from  Aber-Henai  Feny 
to  TrwyndU  Point,  oppoaite  the  little  island  of  Prisatholm,  is  IT 
tnilea  ;  a  line  drami  at  right  u^les  to  the  above  from  Camel's  Foin^ 
in  the  north-west,  to  the  Henai,  is  about  20  miles  long  ;  and  tliese 
may  be  taken  as  the  breidth  and  length  of  the  island.  The  area  of 
Anglesey  is  271  square  milea,  or  173,440  acres :  the  population  in 
1861  WM  67,827.  Tharo  are  several  smaller  islands  round  the  coast 
Holyhead,  lie  largest  of  theee,  is  at  the  weetern  aitremitr ;  Prieet- 
holoi,  or  PnfSn  Island  (so  called  from  the  number  of  puffins  which 
&equent  it),  at  the  eastern ;  the  othen  are  inngnificant. 

Anglean  had  in  early  timee  the  names  of  Ynp-DoweU  (the  Shady 
or  Dark  Island),  Tnye-Fon  (the  Farthennoet  Island),  and  Ynye-y- 
Cedsim  (the  Island  of  Heroee).  By  tiie  Idtin  historians  it  is  called 
K ona  (as  is  also  the  Isle  of  Han) ;  the  name  of  Anglesey  (Angle's 
ej,  Englishman's  Island)  it  reoeived  bum  Uie  Saxons.  It  was  a  great 
seat  of  Dniidieal  supenrtjtion.  Snetonins  Faulinus,  the  Roman  oom- 
mander,  landed  here  {i.d.  61)  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the  natiree, 
and  the  terrors  which  the  Druids  eongbt  to  strilce  into  the  hearts  of 
the  invadeia  :  he  out  down  the  sacred  grores,  and  gave  a  blow  to  the 
Dmidieal  superstitian  from  which  it  nerer  Teoovered.  The  island 
was  abandoned  by  the  Romans  for  a  Ume,  in  coneequence  of  the  great 
revolt  nnder  Boadioea,  and  sgain  conquered  by  Agrioola,  A.D.  76. 
Sereral  siMslled  Druidical  remains  still  exist,  as  oromleohs  (flat  stones 


Anglesey,  an  two  oromlechs  dtwe  byeaohothra;  tiw larger 
npper  stone  13  feet  long,  10  feet  broad,  and  i  feet  thick,  supported 
by  four  tall  stonea.    Four  or  fire  hundred  yards  from  theee  cromleahs 

is  a  camedd,  which  was  opened  in  the  last  century,  but  "  being  found 
i ..;_  1 bonea,  the  workmen  were  ordered  to  deeist."    It  is 


CromlRli  at  Flu  Nevj-dd. 

There  are  some  other  double  cromlechs  in  the  island  bendea  that  in 
Plas  Newydd  Park.  At  Tre'r  Dryw,  in  the  pariah  of  T.lanidan,  is  a 
large  circular  inclosure  180  feet  in  disjneter,  eurrounded  by  a  mound 
of  earth  and  stones,  evidently  brought  from  other  parts,  for  the 
bottom  of  the  bank  within  and  without  is  level  with  the  ground  on 
which  it  is  raised.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  seat  of  a  Druidical 
ocnsistory.  Near  it  are  the  lemuns  of  a  cromlech,  of  a  Qoneddau, 
or  heap  of  stones,  now  dispersed,  and  of  a  large  oirole  of  stones. 
In  the  neigfabonrhood  are  the  remains  of  a  square  intrenohment,  with 
a  double  rampart  and  moat,  called  Caer-leb,  and  some  other  rdica  of 
ancient  structurea.  The  square  intrenchment  has  evidently  been  a 
Roman  station. 

Egbert,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  conquered  the  island  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Hh  century  j  but  the  princes  of  North  Wales  having 
recovered  it,  AberfiVaw,  one  of  its  towns,  became  the  seat  of  govam- 
ment,  and  oontinned  to  be  so  till  the  final  subjugation  of  Wales. 
During  the  reign  of  William  II.,  near  the  close  of  the  11th  century, 
Anglesey  was  again  attacked  and  ravaged  by  the  English,  in  retaliation 
for  some  depredations  committed  by  the  Welsh  borderers.  It  was 
laid  waste  in  the  fallowing  century  daring  the  civil  conteata  of  the 
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The  olimate  of  Anglesey  is  rendered  by  the  i 
"lat  of  the  adjoining  part  of  Wales  ;  inow  aei 
le  depth  of  winter ;  but  the  air  is  bum  the  sa 
a,  at  which  aeasoa  iuten 


Hie  air  is  so  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  treea,  (hat  in  moat  parts 
the  gentry  can  with  difficulty  nuae  a  plantation  around  their  houaea. 
There  are  however  conaiderable  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Beaumaris  and  at  Flea  Mewydd,  the  seat  of  the  Horquia  of  Angleaey, 
on  the  Henai  Strait.  The  limited  extent  of  the  island  doea  not  admit 
of  the  formation  of  any  coumderable  stream.  Many  small  rivulets 
descend  from  the  interior.  The  ooast  fbrms  sevcnd  harbours,  the 
prindpal  of  which  are  Beaumaris  and  Holyhead.  That  of  Amlwch 
has  been  formed  by  excavating  the  rock.  Anglesey  was  formerly  a 
place  of  ooDsiderabie  trade,  and  the  names  of  porta  and  havens  yet 
remain,  the  uae  of  which  hoa  long  been  given  up. 

The  Boil  of  the  island  ia  various :  the  luds  on  the  aea-ooaat, 
eepecially  on  the  western  side,  are  sandy ;  the  low  grounds  are  chiefly 
oovsrad  with  a  black  soil  approximating  to  peat  earth,  from  which 
the  peasantry  dig  turf  for  fuel,  and  in  which  tbey  frequently  fliid 
large  trunka  of  treee,  hard  and  black  as  ebony,  buried  several  feet 
under  ground.  The  more  prevalent  soil  is  however  a  etifflsh  loam, 
which  when  manured  with  sand  produoes  abundant  crops.  The 
sand  chiefly  used  aa  manure  la  that  from  the  western  side  of  Redwharf 
Bay,  on  the  east  ooaat ;  it  has  a  large  intermixture,  amounting  to  two- 
thirds,  or  from  that  to  four-fifths,  of  sea-shells.  Various  kinds  of 
marl  are  found  in  the  island,  but  the  use  of  these  as  manures  has 
declined;  lime  is  used  abundantly.  The  obief  agricultural  productions 
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oata  and  barley  ;  of  wheat  the  proporUon  ii 
amaller.  Potetoea  are  grown  iu  greater  quantity  than  ii 
part  of  North  Wales,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  tuiuip  has  in 
Pasturage  is  however  the  great  object  of  the  hnner'a  attention. 
Cattle  form  one  of  the  staple  productions  of  the  island,  and  numerous 
herds  are  exported.  Previous  to  the  ervctiou  of  the  bridge  the 
cattle  had  to  Bwim  over  the  Henai  Strait  The  Anglney  sheep  ore 
the  largaat  native  breed  in  North  Wales  ;  they  have  white  hoes  aod 
legiS  and  are  generallv  without  horns.  The  coasts  of  Angleaey  supply 
an  abundonoa  of  fish,  some  of  which  are  not  oomtnon  elsewhere. 
Shell-fish  are  abundant 

The  mineral  richea  of  the  island  are  great  The  Uona  and  Parys 
copper  mines,  on  the  noith-eaat  ooost,  began  to  be  worked  about  1768, 
hut  at  firat  with  littie  aucoe^ ;  they  afterwards  produced  immense 
wealth  to  the  proprietota,  [Ahlwoh.]  Lead  ore,  rich  in  silver,  has 
been  found  alao  in  Paiya  HountaJn.  Limestone  rengea  traverse  the 
ialand ;  marblee,  both  white  and  variegattid,  are  procured ;  miU-stonee 
on  quarried  at  Redwharf  and  Pahmon ;  and  there  are  coal-minee  at 
Ualtmeth  and  Tredfaeth.  The  coal  formation  liee  In  a  valley  flanked 
on  both  sides  by  panllel  beds  of  carbonifereue  limestone.  The  ooal- 
nuasures  fP""  trtgnlar  and  uncertain,  but  it  is  thought  that  they 
m^  extand through  thawholsleDgthoftiie  valley  which  reaches  across 
the  island,  naariy  paiallel  to  the  Menai  Strait,  trom  Redwharf  Bay  on 
the  north,  to  the  natuaiy  of  Maltraath  on  the  south.  In  one  pit  jt 
vein  84  feet  thick  was  found  at  a  depth  of  only  26  yards.  A  singular 
phsnomenon  occurs  in  this  formation  :  large  alluvial  holders  of  coal, 
some  of  which  weigh  a  ton  or  upwards,  axe  found  scattered  upon  the 
Bnrfac&  Granite  haa  been  observed  in  a  small  spot  near  the  oentro  oi 
the  island.  The  inhahitanta  do  not  carry  on  any  great  manubcture : 
they  buy  wool  at  Caemarvott  and  Bangor  fairs,  and  make  coarse  blue 
doUis,  blonketa,  flannela,  Ac,  juat  sufficient  for  their  own  use. 

The  turnpike-road  to  Holyhead,  the  naual  place  of  embarkation  fbr 
Dublin,  runa  through  the  ialand.  It  croesea  the  Menu  Strait  over  a 
magnificent  suspenaioQ-bridge,  the  under  side  of  the  roadway  of  which 
ia  about  100  faet  above  high-water  mark,  so  aa  to  admit  the  pasasge  of 
the  laigsat  vessels  which  navigate  the  strait ;  andthediitancebetween 
the  pyramids  of  masonrr  from  which  the  Inndge  is  auapended  is  660 
faet,  rather  mora  than  the  width  of  the  strait  at  low  water,  but  oon- 
sidOTobly  less  than  the  width  when  the  tide  is  up.  Tbe  Cheater  and 
Holyhead  railway  is  carried  across  the  strait  by  the  Britannia  Bridge, 
a  structure  unrivalled  in  the  annals  of  engineering  enterprise.  The 
height  of  the  road  above  high-water  mark  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
suspenaion-bridge,  but  the  maas  of  iron  to  be  supported  is  enormously 
greater  :  the  two  tubea,  which  are  each  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
(1613  feet)  long,  will  weigh  together  10,000  tons,  being  by  far  the 
greatest  piece  of  wroiight-iron  work  ever  yet  constructed.  Theae  tubes 
are  supported  by  aide  piers,  which  are  230  feet  distAnt  from  the  nilway 
embankment,  and  a  vast  central  pier  or  tower,  460  feet  diatant 
from  the  aide  piera  The  central  tower  is  erected  on  a  rock  in  the 
middle  of  the  strait,  and  riaee  to  a  height  of  nearly  230  feet  from 
idotiona.     (Latimer  Clark's  '  Britannia  and  Conway  Tubular 
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which  there  were  five  or  six;  that  of  Porthoethwy,  or  Bangor, 
■upersaded  by  the  Menai  Bridge,  being  the  principaL 

The  county  of  Anglesey  ia  divided  into  three  cantrefs,  a  divimon 
which  originated  at  a  very  early  period ;  and  theae  cantrefs  are 
subdivided  each  into  two  comota  (cwmwda).  Of  the  period  when  the 
Bubdivimon  waa  made  there  appears  to  be  aome  doubt  For  civil 
purposes  theae  comets  are  equivalent  to  hundreds.  Anglesey  is  in 
the  diocese  of  Bsngor  and  province  of  Canterbury  j  and  in  the  North 
Wales  circuit 

The  market-towns  are  Ahlwch,  BxAuiuiue,  Holtbbu>,  Uanerch 
y-Medd,  and  Llangefni ;  AberflkiiW  and  Newborough  were  formeriy 
market-towns,  but  the  markets  have  fallen  into  diaura  :  of  these  the 
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first  three  are  Bepanitely  described,  the  others  we  notice  briefly  here. 
Llanerc/i^Medd  on  the  road  to  Amlwch,  from  which  it  is  6  miles 
distant^  had  once  the  most  considerable  market  in  Anglesey,  but  it 
has  greatly  declined  since  the  opening  of  that  at  Llangefni.  The  only 
manufacture  is  that  of  the  'high  dried  Welsh  snuff/  of  which  a  large 
quantity  is  made  here  :  in  1841  the  population  was  64.  Llangefni  is 
situated  near  the  centre  of  Anglesey,  and  is  a  place  of  growing 
importance.  The  markets  are  extensive,  and  at  the  fairs  great 
numbers  of  cattle  are  sold  for  the  English  market ;  a  county  court  is 
held  here :   in  1851  the  population  of  the  borough  wna  1362. 

Aherffraw,  on  the  south-west  coost  of  Anglesey,  is  chiefly  famous  as 
haying  been  the  residence  for  a  considerable  time  of  the  native  princes 
of  Wales.  Only  a  few  fragments  of  waUs  mark  the  site  of  their 
dwelling-place.  Many  British  and  Roman  remains  have  been  found 
here.  Aberflraw  was  selected  as  the  theatre  for  holding  in  1849  the 
Eisteddvod,  or  great  national  festival,  which  is  held  annually  in  some 
old  Welsh  town :  the  population  in  1851  was  1332,  Newhorough, 
about  7  miles  S.E.  from  Aberfiraw,  is  a  decayed  borough  and  market- 
town,  which  for  a  while  returned  two  members  to  the  English 
parliament.     It  had  in  1841  a  population  of  895. 

Holyhead,  Amlwch,  and  Llangefrd  with  Beaumaris  return  a  member 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament;  and  the  county  returns  one  member. 
The  county  election  and  that  for  the  united  boroughs  are  both  held 
at  Beaumaris. 

The  chief  gentlemen's  seats  are  Plas  Newydd,  on  the  Menai,  the 
seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey ;  and  Baron  Hill,  near  Beaumaris, 
the  seat  of  Sir  R.  B.  Williams  Bulkeley,  Bart  There  are  few  anti- 
quities except  Druidical,  the  chief  of  which  have  been  noticed  above. 
There  are  Uie  remains  of  a  priory  at  Llanvaes,  and  of  another  at 
Penmon,  both  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  The  conventual  church 
of  Penmon  Prioxy  is  used  aa  &e  parish  church.  The  ecclesiastical 
buildings  are  generally  small  and  plain, — ^though  a  few  of  them 
are  interesting  to  the  archseologist.  There  are  in  all  74  parish 
churches  in  Anglesey.    Beaumaris  Castle  is  ngticed  under  Beaumabib. 

According  to  the  census  of  1841  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
county  engaged  in  trade,  commerce,  and  manufacture  was  8*1,  and 
in  agriculture  15'2  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population.  The  mines 
employed  639  persons,  of  whom  257  were  returned  as  copper-miners, 
114  as  coal-miners,  and  828  simply  as  miners.  The  quarries  employed 
66  persona  In  1851  the  county  possessed  one  savings  bank  at 
Beaumaris:  the  amount  owing  to  depositors  on  November  20, 
1851,  was  57,1502.  15«.  Id 

(Pennant's  and  Bingley's  Tours  in  North  Wales;  Parry's  Camhrian 
Mirror.  For  the  antiquities  of  Anglesey  see  Rowlands's  Mona  Antigua 
JUstaurata  ;  and  papers  by  the  Itev.  H.  Longueville  Jones,  in  voL  iii. 
of  the  Archaologieal  Journal,) 

ANGO'LA,  a  country  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  partially  subject 
to  Portugal  The  name  is  often  used  to  comprehend  the  whole 
extent  of  coast  from  Cape  Lopez  Gk)nBalvo  in  lat.  0**  44'  S.  to  San 
Felipe  de  Benguela,  in  12°  14'  S.  The  whole  of  this  space  appears  to 
be  considered  as  one  country  by  the  natives ;  but  by  them  it  is  called, 
not  Angola,  but  Congo,  and  is  divided  into  the  separate  districts  of 
Loango,  Congo  Proper,  Angola,  and  Benguela.  The  country  properly 
called  Angola  commences  about  8**  20'  S.  lat,  wkere  it  is  divided  by 
the  river  Danda  from  Congo,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
river  Coanza,  in  9*"  20'  S.  lat  The  coimtry  immediately  to  the  south 
of  the  Coanza  is  commonly  considered  to  be  part  of  Benguela,  although 
that  name  appears  to  be  sometimes  used  as  applicable  only  to  the 
country  to  the  south  of  the  river  Catumbela,  immediately  above  San 
Felipe  de  Benguela^  Formerly  Benguela,  which  afterwards  became 
a  separate  kingdom,  is  said  to  have  formed  one  of  the  provinces  'of 
Angola,  and  to  have  extended  as  far  south  as  to  Cape  Negro,  in  16" 
S.  lat  The  proper  name  of  Angola  is  said  to  be  Dongo-Angola;  and 
Dongo  is  the  abbreviation  most  in  use  among  the  natives. 

The  coast  of  Angola  war  first  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  navigator 
Diego  Cam,  in  1486.  Very  soon  afber  this  the  Portuguese  began  to 
form  settlements  both  ilong  the  banks  of  the  Zaire,  and  at  various 
points  of  the  coast  to  the  south  of  that  river.  It  was  not  however 
till  1578  that  the  town  of  Loanda,  or  San  Paolo  de  Loanda,  the  capital 
of  Angola,  was  begun  to  be  built  Since  then  the  Portuguese  governor 
has  resided  here,  and  has  been  called  governor  of  Angola,  instead  of 
governor  of  Congo  as  formerly.  In  1640  the  Portuguese  were  driven 
from  San  Paolo  by  the  Dutdi,  who  retained  possession  of  the  place 
till  1648,  when  it  was  recovered  by  its  former  masters. 

The  Portuguese  settlements  extend  into  the  interior  for  about  700 
miles  from  ^e  coast  It  is  not  to  be  understood  however  that  the 
whole  of  this  territory  is  under  the  dominion  of  the  crown  of  Portugal 
It  only  possesses  a  few  forts,  and  some  commercial  establishments 
called  ^  Feiras  or  Fairs,  at  great  distances  from  each  other.  Two  of 
the  fairs  are  700  miles  inland,  and  are  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  Portuguese  resident  The  Portuguese  colonists  and  the  natives 
meet  at  these  stations  for  the  purposes  of  exchanga  Cahenda,  one  of 
these  fain^  is  situated  near  19**  E.  long:,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river  ManibeUa,  which  appears  to  be  the  head-stroam  of  the  Benga. 
There  is  a  Capuchin  mission  here.  Lower  down  the  river  is  Bangoa 
Quitamba,  in  17'  E.  long.,  where  a  Carmelite  mission  is  established. 
The  forts  in  the  interior  of  Angola  are— Fort  Massangano,  at  the 
jtmotion  of  the  rivM  Laoala  with  the  Coanza,  about  16**  15'  E.  long. ; 


Fort  Cambambe,  higher  up  the  Coanza;  Pungo  Andongo,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Gfango,  or  Moconga,  which  flows  from,  the  south,  with 
the  Coanza,  a  little  beyond  the  18th  meridian;  Fort  Pedras,  in  the 
same  vicinity,  but  not  on  the  river ;  and  Fort  Ambaca  on  the  Lucala, 
about  W  85'  E.  long.  At  Massangano  there  is  a  garrison  of  100 
infantry,  and  one  of  60  at  each  of  the  other  forts,  formed  of  natives, 
but  conmianded  by  Portuguese  officers.  A  considerable  garrison  ia 
also  kept  at  Loanda.  The  city  of  Loamda^  situated  in  8**  45'  S.  lat., 
is  built  partly  on  the  mainland,  and  partly  on  the  islsad  of  Loanda, 
which  lies  about  a  mile  from  tibe  shore,  and  is  10  leagues  in  length 
.and  about  a  mile  broad.  It  was  formerly  celebrated  for  the  magnifi- 
cence of  its  churches  and  other  ecdeeiastical  buildings.  Loanda  gives 
title  to  a  bishop.  Besides  a  cathedral  it  contained  in  former  times  a 
convent  ui  hospital,  and  a  Jesuit's  college  of  great  extent  The 
present  town  is  described  as  situated  considerably  to  the  north  of  the 
old  town  and  port,  the  former  of  which  is  in  ruins,  and  the  latter 
blocked  up.  The  principal  part  of  the  city  stands  on  an  eminence, 
which  juts  out  towards  the  island,  and  on  the  extremity  of  which  the 
largest  citadel  is  placed.  There  are  two  other  batteries  besides  this. 
The  low-lying  part  of  the  town  however  is  the  most  crowded.  It  is 
inhabited  for  the  most  psrt  by  the  negroes  of  the  country,  and  consists 
merely  of  a  crowd  of  mean  hovels :  population  about  5000.  The 
town  extends  about  a  mUe  and  three-quarten  along  the  shore.  The 
new  harbour  is  34  miles  long,  and  deep  and  commodious.  The 
market  is  well  supplied  with  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  bullocks  and 
goats  are  also  in  great  plenty.  The  country  around  is  described  as 
dusty  and  parched;  but  the  town  is  well  supplied  with  excellent 
water  brought  daily  in  tank-boats  from  the  Benga,  which  flows  into 
the  sea  some  miles  to  the  north  of  Loand&  The  old  aoooonts  say 
that  plenty  of  good  water  is  found  by  digging  in  the  Isle  of  Loanda. 
This  vicinity  is  said  to  be  the  only  part  of  the  west  poas^  of  Africa, 
south  of  the  Gambia,  where  horses  will  thrive. 

Angola  is  now  divided  into  the  following  seven  provinces : — ^Loando, 
in  wMoh  the  capital  is  situated ;  Danda,  adjacent  to  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  described  aa  abounding  in  com,  fruity  and  venison;  Benga, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Benga  (otherwise  called  the  Zenza),  and  altogether 
inland ;  Moseche,  between  the  Lucala  and  the  Coanza^  being  the  pro- 
vince in  which  the  two  forts  of  Massangano  and  Cambambe  are 
situated ;  Qlamba,  between  the  Danda  and  the  Benga,  divided  into 
the  lower  province  next  the  sea,  and  the  higher,  called  otherwise 
Lumbo,  farther  inland ;  Oarii,  to  the  east  of  the  former;  and  Embaoca, 
or  Membacca,  comprehending  the  upper  region  of  the  Lucala,  being 
the  province  in  which  the  fort  Ambacca  or  Embacca  is  situated. 
Nearly  500  miles  beyond  the  most  distant  Portuguese  fair  is  Cassange, 
to  the  north  of  which  are  the  Cachingas,  and  to  the  east  of  them  are  the 
Domges,  with  whom  they  are  always  at  war,  and  who  are  said  to 
maintain  a  trading  connection  with  the  Portuguese  settlement  of 
Mombaca,  on  the  Mozambique  coast  The  natives  say,  that  the  Congo 
and  the  Coanza  have  both  their  sources  in  a  great  lake  which  lies  on 
the  eastern  limits  of  Cassange ;  and  alao,  that  there  is  in  that  region 
a  third  river  larger  than  eiUier  of  these,  which  they  call  the  Casati 
The  Coanza,  it  appears,  has  been  actually  traced  by  the  people  of  the 
country  to  the  distance  of  fifteen  days  journey  beyond  the  Quindonga 
Islands,  in  20°  30'  E.  long.,  through  the  territories  of  the  Moganguelas 
and  Somghos,  two  dependencies  of  Cassange.  The  district  in  which 
these  islands  lie  is  called  Mattemba,  and  is  to  the  east  of  Upper 
niamba,  already  mentioned.  In  this  neighbourhood  resided  the 
Qiagas  or  Jagas,  whose  atrocities  made  a  great  figure  in  all  the  old 
accounts  of  tiie  country.  To  the  north  of  Mattemba,  and  separated 
from  it  by  the  Lunini,  a  branch  of  the  Congo,  is  tiie  district  of  Qinga, 
the  ancient  capital  of  which,  Cabasa,  near  8**  S^  Ut,  is  reported  by 
the  natives  to  be  four  days'  journey  north  of  the  Coanza^  and  three 
days'  journey  south  of  the  Congo. 

The  language  spoken  throughout  the  whole  of  Angola  Proper  is 
the  Bunda,  which  appears  to  be  merely  a  dialect  of  tiie  Congoesei 
It  is  reported  by  tradition  to  have  originated  in  Cassange,  and  to  have 
been  introduced  into  the  parts  nearer  ^e  coast  by  conquest  A 
Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  this  tongue  have  been  compiled  by 
Father  Cannecattim.  The  most  important  peculiarities  are,  that  the 
singular  and  plural  of  the  nouns,  and  tiie  voices,  tenses,  and  persons 
of  the  verba  are  distinguished  by  prefixes,  and  the  article  varies  in  case 
and  number  with  the  noun.  A  lang^uage  nearly  the  same  appears 
to  be  spoken  at  Moolooa,  in  IS"*  S.  lat,  and  32*'  E.  long. 

The  government,  laws,  and  religion  prevailing  among  the  natives  of 
Angola  are  in  their  general  features  the  same  wiUi  those  of  the 
other  negro  tribes  of  Africa.  The  supreme  authority  in  each  district 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  single  ruler,  who  is  subject  to  no  regular  control 
A  tax  is  levied  by  the  Portuguese  from  tLe  inhabitants  of  Loanda, 
and  of  the  other  small  districts  where  they  have  erected  forts.  In 
the  course  of  the  16th  century  various  missions  were  sent  out  by 
successive  popes  with  the  object  of  difliiBing  the  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity among  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Africa ;  and  a  good  many 
converts  were,  made,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  natives  still  adhere  to 
the  gross  superstitions  of  Fetidsm. 

It  appears  that  the  country  though  hilly  is  not  so  much  so  aa  a 

great  part  of  Benguela.    The  frontier  next  Congo  is  defended  by  high 

mountains  and  sandy  deserts.    There  are  considerable  mountains  also 

I  in  the  province  of  the  higher  Illamba.    The  hills  there  rise  beyond 
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ectoh  other  in  suooeeaiye  terraces.  The  rivera,  with  the  exception  of 
the  principal  branch  of  the  Coanza,  all  appear  to  originate  in  this 
district^  or  in  those  farther  to  the  east  Most  of  them  have  been 
already  mentioned,  and  they  all  fyJl  into  the  sea  either  by  the  Danda, 
the  Benga,  or  the  Coanza.  In  the  higher  niamba  iron-mines  have 
been  worked  by  the  Portuguese.  In  other  parts  gold-dust  is  said  to 
have  been  formerly  found.  Mines  of  copper  are  said  to  exist  some- 
where in  the  interior ;  but  what  the  Cassanges  sell  to  the  Portuguese 
comes  from  Moolooa,  far  to  the  south  of  Angola^  Petroleum  is  round 
in'abundanoe  in  the  province  of  Danda.  Silver,  lead,  and  sulphur  are 
said  to  be  found  also.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  many  parts  well  watered. 
Most  tropical  plants  succeed  well  in  Angola.  Among  the  products  of 
the  soil  are  sugar,  mandioc,  cotton,  &c.  The  chief  exports  are  cotton, 
iron,  gums,  and  slaves.  The  country  is  sometimes  visited  by  long 
droughts. 

(Labat,  RdaHon  HitUmque  de  VBthiopie  OcddentaUf  which  contains 
the  Jesuit  Father  Cavaszi's  interesting  account  of  Angola ;  Pinkerton*s 
Voyaget ;  Bowdich,  AceomU  of  tke  JDiBcoveriet  of  the  PortttgtteK  in  the 
interior  of  Angola  and  Mozamifique.) 

ANOORA    [Ahotra.] 

ANGK^STU'RA,  a  town  in  South  America,  on  the  Orinoco,  in  the 
Republic  of  Yenesuela,  at  a  distance  of  about  240  miles  fiom  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  in  8«  8'  11*  N.  lat,  63**  56'  21"  W.  long. :  popu- 
lation about  6000.  The  town  is  bmlt  at  a  place  where  the  bed  of  the 
river  is  narrowed  on  both  sides  by  rocks,  and  to  this  circumstance  it 
owes  its  name,  signifying  the  Strait ;  its  proper  name  is  Santo  Tom^ 
de  la  Nueva  Quayana. 

The  town  is  built  on  the  face  of  a  rock,  which  rises  by  a  steep 
ascent  from  the  river  to  a  small  fort  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  com- 
manding the  anchorage  and  the  road  from  the  country.  Along 
the  river,  and  about  100  paces  from  high  water>mark  a  line  of  houses 
extends  for  nearly  a  mile.  Though  these  houses  form  a  regular  line 
the  buildings  themselves  are  irregular  in  size  and  appearance. 
Among  them  are  several  mansions  of  large  dimensions,  and  some 
with  verandas.  In  tins  part  are  the  dty  jail,  an  extensive  building, 
the  Almininteiia^  or  admiral's  house,  and  ^e  custom-house;  and 
here  live  the  most  wealthy  merchants.  At  the  eastern  extremity 
of  this  row  of  houses  is  tne  Alameda,  or  public  walk,  planted  with 
poplar-trees.  Opposite  the  Almiranteria  is  a  smaU  natural  basin, 
formed  by  a  circular  line  of  rocks,  which  serves  as  a  floating  dodk. 
From  this  part  of  the  town  seven  streets  run  up  to  the  great  square 
situated  near  the  top  of  the  hilL  These  streets  are  crossBd  agahi  by 
other  wider  streets,  running  parallel  to  each  other,  and  the  houses  are 
all  well  built  of  stone,  and  generally  one  stoiy  in  height.  The  Plaza, 
or  principal  squai«,  fonns  an  area  of  about  two  acres.  It  contains 
the  cathedral,  and  a  palace  inhabited  by  the  Spanish  governor,  a  plain 
brick  building  of  one  story  in  height.  The  other  two  sides  of  the 
Plaza  are  occupied  by  the  prison,  the  barracks,  and  some  other  public 
buildings.  To  the  south-west  of  the  city  is  a  lagoon,  filled  every  year 
by  the  rising  of  the  river,  by  means  of  a  small  canal  at  the  end  of  the 
Alameda.  While  this  lagoon  is  fiill  the  place  is  tolerably  healthy, 
but  when  the  floods  have  subsided,  and  the  water  begins  to  diminish 
by  evaporation,  the  swamp  exhales  the  most  pestilential  miasmata  ;* 
and  hence  arise  fevers  and  other  contagious  diseases. 

Opposite  to  the  town,  on  the  left  bsnk  of  the  river,  there  is  a  fort 
suiivunded  by  a  number  of  houses.  In  the  middle  of  the  river  is  a 
rocky  island  which  sometimes  is  under  water  during  floods.  To  the 
south-west  of  the  town,  but  contiguous  to  it,  there  is  another  fort. 
The  narrowest  part  of  the  river  lies  between  the  two  forts,  and  here 
itsbreadtii  was  found  by  Humboldt  to  be  2480  feet;  opposite  the 
town  it  was  8184  feet  'Wlien  the  waters  are  high,  the  river  inimdates 
the  quays ;  and  it  has  happened  that  careless  people  have  become  the 
prey  of  aUigators  even  in  the  streets.  Though  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  the  ocean,  the  town  is  only  about  191  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Laige  vessels  cannot  sail  up  to  the  town  on  account  of  the 
shoals  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Orinoco ;  only  such  as  do  not  draw 
more  than  8  feet  can  navigate  it  with  ease.  The  best  vessels  require 
15  days  to  sail  from  its  mouths  to  Angostura. 

The  inland  trade  of  Angostura  on  the  Orinoco  and  its  tributaries 
extends  to  a  great  distance  westward.  The  cacao,  indigo,  cotton, 
sugar,  and  tobacco  of  the  rich  country  about  Varinas  are  not  conveyed 
to  the  northern  coast,  which  though  not  vexy  distant  is  separated  by 
a  high  range  of  mountains;  but  it  descends  the  Orinoco  and  its  tribu- 
taries, though  the  sea  in  this  direction  is  more  than  four  times  as 
distant.  Great  numbers  of  cattie,  horses,  and  mules  bred  on  the 
llanos  in  the  neighbourhood  are  annually  exported  from  Angostura  to 
Trinidad  and  other  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  Hides  also  and 
jerked  meat  form  considerable  articles  of  commerce. 

{Travds  of  Humboldt  and  Depons ;  Hippisley's  Expedition  to  the 
Rlvere  Orinoco  and  Apure;  and  Campaigne  and  Qmieee  in  Venesuda^ 
&c.) 

ANGOULKME,  an  episcopal  city  in  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Charente,  formerly  of  the  province  of  Angoumois,  a  seat  of 
tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  and  of  a  oonstdtative 
chamber  of  manufactures,  of  senior  and  junior  theological  seminaries, 
of  a  college,  and  an  agricultural  society,  is  situated  in  45°  89'  K.  lat, 
O*"  9'  W.  long.,  on  a  liigh  hill  above  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Charente, 
and  on  the  railway  through  Orleans  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux,  from 


which  two  cities  it  is  distant  276  miles  and  65  miles  respectively : 
population  about  19,000,  including  the  suburbs. 

The  dty  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  IcuUtma,  the  existence  of 
which  is  testified  by  Roman  coins  found  on  the  spot  Since  the  year 
A.D.  260  it  has  given  title  to  a  bishop,  whose  see  now  comprises  the 
department  of  Charente.  On  the  diecline  of  the  Roman  empire, 
Angouldme  fdl  under  the  yoke  of  the  Visigoths,  who  held  it  till  507, 
when  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Clovis  after  the  decisive  battie  of 
Youill^  In  the  9th  century  the  northmen  plundered  and  demolished 
the  town.  Soon  after  its  reconstruction  it  fell  for  three  or  four 
centuries  under  the  feudal  sway  of  the  counts  of  Angouldme,  and  was 
united  to  France  in  1808.  Tne  town  was  ceded  to  the  English  after 
the  batUe  of  Poiotiers ;  but  the  inhabitants  drove  out  the  English 
garrison,  for  which  conduct  several  privileges  were  conferred  on  the 
corporation,  and  the  town  itself  became  an  appanage  of  one  of  the 
princes  royal  of  France.  Angouldme  suffered  severely  in  the  civil 
wars  of  the  16th  century.  It  was  recovered  from  the  Calvimsts  in 
1562,  but  soon  after  surrendered  to  Coligny,  whose  soldiers  killed 
many  of  the  inhabitants,  pltmdered  the  churches,  and  greatiy  injured 
the  cathedral  The  yoimger  branch  of  the  house  of  Valois  derived 
the  title  of  count  frt>m  Angoul^me ;  in  1515  Francois  I.  erected  the 
city  and  its  territory  into  a  duchy,  which  subsequentiy  passed  to 
the  house  of  Guise,  but  was  reunited  to  the  crown  of  fVance  in  1710. 
Councils  were  held  m  Angouldme  in  1118  and  1180. 

Situated  on  a  hill  about  800  feet  above  the  plain  of  the  Chafente, 
Angouldme  is  a  conspicuous  object  for  a  long  distance,  and  the  views 
it  commands  over  the  surrounding  countiy  are  very  extensive  and 
beaatifiiL  The  city  is  reached  by  several  inclined  planes,  two  of 
which  extend  to  the  suburb  of  Houmeau— one  froto.  the  Chandos-gate^ 
the  other  from  the  F^et^te  to  the  bridge  of  St-(^bard  over  the 
Charente :  the  ascent  of  these  roads  is  difficult  enough.  A  splendid 
road  however,  of  gentie  ascent  and  recentiy  formed,  runs  through  the 
suburb  of  St-Pierre  to  the  Paris  and  Bordeaux  road  from  tibie  St.- 
Pierre  gate  of  the  city ;  after  running  half  round  the  hill  on  which 
the  city  stands  it  indoses  about  the  middle  of  its  length  a  circular  space 
prettily  planted,  surrounded  by  stone  benches,  and  adorned  in  the 
centre  with  an  Ionic  column  wUch  is  50  feet  high  and  surmounted  by 
a  globes  Neither  the  high  road  from  Pkris  to  Bordeaux  nor  the  railway 
enters  the  city;  they  timverse  the  suburb  of  Houmeau,  the  most 
commercial  purt  of  tiie  town,  which  runs  at  the  southern  base  of  the 
hUl  along  the  quays  that  line  the  Charente,  and  contains  about  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  population  of  Angouldme.  The  Charente  is  navigable 
for  small  steamers  up  to  the  suburb  of  Houmeau. 

The  city  is  in  form  an  irregular  oval,  and  consists  of  two  parw — 
the  old  town  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  a  dismal  ill-built  place,  with 
narrow  winding  streets ;  and  the  new  town,  which  covers  the  rocky 
slope  to  the  south  of  the  castie,  and  forms  a  rapidly  increasing  and 
wdl-built  quarter.  The  houses  are  constructed  of  very  white  stone, 
and  have  a  cheerful  appearance.  There  are  seven  squares.  The 
Cours  Napoleon,  the  prettiest  of  the  public  walks,  is  a  large  area 
planted  with  trees  so  as  to  form  a  large  central  alley,  and  two  lateral 
ones ;  it  is  separated  by  a  balustrade  from  the  streets  of  handsome 
houses  which  indose  it.  At  one  end  of  the  square  are  the  town-hall 
and  the  theatre ;  and  the  other  opens  on  the  Desaix  rampart,  one  of  the 
terraced  walks  which  are  formed  out  of  the  old  walls  and  run  all  round 
the  town.  The  Place  Beaulieu  is  planted  with  mulberry  trees,  and 
affords  fine  shady  walks.  The  extensive  area  of  the  Champ  de  Man 
serves  for  militiuy  exercises  and  also  for  a  fair-green.  The  gates  of 
the  town  present  nothing  remarkable  now ;  they  were  formerly  flanked 
with  towers,  which  formed  part  of  the  defences  of  the  city ;  but  these 
towers  have  been  almost  all  demolished,  and  of  the  fortifications  there 
remain  very  few  vestiges.  Though  occupying  so  high  a  site,  the  town 
is  wdl  supplied  with  water,  which  is  nused  from  the  river  by  machi- 
nery for  the  supply  of  the  fountains  in  the  squares  and  streets.    • 

The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St  Pierre  in  A.D.  570,  was  entirdy  rebuilt 
in  1120;  it  stuids  on  the  hOl,  and  consists  of  a  nave  and  choir 
with  a  semicircular  apse ;  the  roof  is  divided  into  three  parts  by 
three  cupolas,  and  surmounted  by  a  high  tower,  tenninatmg  in  a 
pyramid  whidi  is  seen  for  many  a  league  all  round  the  dty.  In  the 
first  revolution  this  church  was  roughly  treated;  it  was  however 
converted  into  a '  Temple  of  Reason,'  and  long  bore  an  inscription  to 
that  effect  on  its  west  front  The  castie,  distinguished  by  three 
round  towers  and  a  tall  keep  ( which  dates  fivm  the  12th  century ), 
was  the  reddence  of  the  counts  of  Angouldme  and  the  birth-place  of 
Marguerite  de  Valois,  sister  of  Francois  I.  and  queen  of  Navarre.  It 
stands  in  an  irregular  square  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  town,  and 
now  serves  for  a  prison.  Among  other  buildings  worthy  of  mention 
are  the  church  of  St-Andrd ;  the  college  which  is  established  in  the 
buildings  of  the  abbey  of  St-Ausone  near  the  Beaulieu  promenade, 
and  contains  a  good  library ;  the  prefect's  reddence ;  the  baths 
near  the  castie  ramparts ;  the  court-house,  a  handsome  modem  buil- 
ding, in  the  upper  part  of  which  is  a  public  libraiy  of  15,000  volumes* 
the  town-hall ;  and  the  large  structure  in  the  suburb  of  Houmeau, 
formerly  occupied  as  a  naval  schooL  The  HOtel-Dieu  is  surroimded 
by  gardens.  The  generd  hospital  stands  in  a  pretty  wdl-watered 
vaUey.  Near  the  town  are  many  paper-mills,  a  powder-fiictory,  and 
a  cannon-foundry. 

The  inhabilants  pride  themsdves  upon  the  purity  of  their  acceut 
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and  language ;  and  the  town  has  on  this  account  a  great  number  of 
boarding-fidioolB.  Among  the  chief  industrial  products  are— paper, 
flour,  brandy,  pottexy,  tiles,  glove-leather,  seigea,  woollen  and  cotton 
7am,  fta  The  trade  in  these  products  and  in  grain,  wine^  groceries, 
hemp,  flax,  truffles,  chestnuts,  saffiron,  staves,  corks,  ko,,  is  consider- 
able. In  the  suburbs  of  Houmeau  are  bonded  warehouses  for  salt, 
provisions,  and  other  articles  of  commerce.  A  weekly  maiket  is  held 
m  Angouldme  on  Tuesday,  a  ftar  on  the  15th  of  eveiy  month,  and  two 
eight-day  fairs  open  on  maj  24  and  November  8. 

ANQOUMOIS,  one  of  the  old  provinces  of  France,  of  which 
Angouldme  was  the  capitaL  It  is  comprised  in  the  department  of 
Charente.  This  territory  was  subjected  U>  the  Merpvingian  kings  till 
the  time  of  Eudes,  duke  of  Aquitaine.  From  his  grandson  it  was 
wrested  by  king  Pepin.  It  was  afterwards  governed  by  counts,  one 
of  whom,  QuilLaume  Taillefer,  in  the  10th  century,  made  himself 
absolute  proprietor  of  Angoumois,  acknowledging  however  the 
suzerainty  of  the  duke  of  Aquitaine.  The  TaiUefers  held  the  county 
till  the  death  of  Aimard  XIII.  in  1218,  whose  only  daughter,  Isabelle, 
married  Hugh  de  Lusignan,  count  of  La  Marcho,  and  wus  the  house 
of  Lusignan  became  possessed  of  the  county  of  Angoumois.  After 
the  death  of  Hugh  Lebrun,  count  of  Angouldme,  mo  disinherited 
his  brother  Quyud  de  Lusignan,  the  county  of  Angoumois  was  ceded 
by  Marie  de  Lusignan,  Hu^'s  sister,  to  Philip  the  Fair  in  1808. 
The  English  got  possession  of  Angoumois  by  the  treaty  of  Br^tigny 
in  1860 ;  but  they  were  soon  after  driven  out  of  it  by  Charles  Y.,  who 
made  the  territory  an  appanage  of  the  princes  royal  of  France. 

ANGRA,  a  searport^  and  the  capital  town  of  the  Azores,  is  situated 
on  the  south  coast  of  the  island  of  Teroeira,  in  38*  88'  K.  lat, 
27*  14'  W.  long.  The  population  is  about  14,000.  It  is  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  a  small  river,  in  a  bay  formed  by  the  point  of  the  Monte 
de  BraslL  The  name  Angra  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  signifies  a 
small  bay  or  cove.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Portuguese  governor-general 
of  the  Aeores,  is  strongly  fortified  and  defended  by  a  castle,  and  has 
an  arsenal  and  a  military  college.  It  is  also  the  see  of  the  bishop  of 
the  Azores,  and  c6ntains  a  catibedral  and  five  parish  churches.  The 
Portuguese  regency  resided  in  Angra  from  1830  till  the  capture  of 
Oporto  and  Lisbon  by  Don  Pedro,  and  during  this  period  the  fortifi- 
cations were  greatly  augmented  and  strengthened. 

ANGRA  DOS  RETS,  in  the  province  of  Rio  Janeiro,  is  the  most 
extensive  closed  bay  which  occurs  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  being  larger 
than  those  of  Bahia  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  extends  parallel  to  the  coast 
from  east  to  west  more  than  70  miles  in  length,  between  43*  40^  and 
44*  55'  W.  long. ;  but  its  width  nowhere  exceeds  20  miles,  and  in 
some  places  is  less  than  10  miles.  Two  projecting  promontories  lie  at 
its  extremities,  Punta  Ghiaratiba  on  the  east,  and  Punta  de  Joatinga 
on  the  west,  and  between  these  two  capes  extend  two  islands,  which, 
lying  parallel  to  the  beach,  separate  the  bay  from  the  ocean,  and 
constitute  the  three  entrances  to  it.  The  eastern  of  these  islands, 
that  of  Marambaya,  is  about  30  miletf  long ;  but  about  two-thirds  of  it 
consists  of  a  sand-bank,  which  is  low,  though  covered  with  vegetation. 
The  remainder  is  high  and  wooded.  The  entrance  of  the  bay  between 
the  sand-bank  and  Cape  Guaratiba  is  narrow,  and  has  so  little  depth 
that  it  can  onW  be  entered  by  small  vessels.  It  is  called  Barra  de 
Guaratiba*  West  of  the  island  of  Marambaya,  and  separated  from  it 
by  the  Barra  de  Marambava,  is  the  Ilha  Grande,  which  is  nearly  15  miles 
long,  and  about  7  miles  broad  in  the  widest  part.  It  is  very  rocky, 
but  the  rocks  do  not  rise  to  a  great  elevation.  The  Barra  de  Maram- 
baya  is  about  5  miles  wide,  and  25  fathoms  deep.  Between  the  Bha 
Grande  and  the  Punta  de  Joatinga  ia  the  Barra  de  Cayrussu,  which  is 
8  miles  wide  and  about  30  fathoms  deep.  Within  the  bay  are  found 
a  great  number  of  small  islandSi  They  are  all  rocky  and  elevated, 
and  between  them  there  is  very  safe  anchorage.  The  bay  of  Angra 
dos  Beys  is  nearly  everywhere  surrounded  by  bjgh  rocks,  which,  at  a 
distance  of  from  4  to  6  miles  from  the  beach,  rise  to  mountains 
1500  to  2000  feet  high.  Only  opposite  the  sand-bank  of  Marambaya 
is  a  low  fertile  plain,  on  which  the  Imperial  Palace  of  Santa  Cruz  is 
ouilt  The  vicinity  of  the  large  town  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  is  hardly 
80  miles  distant  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  bay,  and  the  fiuility 
of  sending  the  produce  to  that  place  by  sea,  has  in  the  last  thirty 
years  muoi  contributed  to  extend  cultivation  in  the  country  inclosing 
the  bay.  Besides  mandioc,  rice,  and  Indian  com,  which  are  extensively 
cultivated,  cofi^,  sugar,  and  some  indigo  are  grown.  On  its  shores 
are  the  towns  of  Angra  dos  ReyE  and  ParatL  The  town  of  Angra  dos 
Reys  stands  opposite  the  Ilha  Grande,  and  vessels  of  the  laigest  size 
can  enter  its«port  It  has  a  considerable  commerce  in  rice  and  fruits, 
which  succeed  well  in  its  vicinity :  it  contains  about  8000  inhabitants. 
Parati  is  a  rsgularly  built  town,*  with  an  active  commerce,  several 
distilleries,  and  10,000  inhabitants. 

ANGUILLA,  or  Snake  Island,  is  one  of  the  British  West  India 
(Leeward)  Islands;  the  town  Ues  in  18*  8'  N.  Ut,  63*  12'  W.  long. 
The  island  is  about  20  miles  long,  by  6  miles  broad,  and  contains  about 
700  inhabitants.  Anguilla  was  first  settled  by  the  English  in  1659, 
and  has  since  continued  in  their  possession.  It  is  so  low  and  flat  that 
it  cannot  be  seen  at  a  greater  distance  than  four  or  five  leagues.  The 
soil  is  sandy  and  improductive,  and  the  place  is  deficient  both  in  wood 
and  water.  It  produces  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  maize.  The  town 
is  on  the  east  side,  near  the  north-east  end ;  it  is  a  small  place,  with 
very  Utile  commerce.    The  bay  in  which  it  stands  is  so  shut  in  by 


reefs  as  to  be  of  little  value  as  a  harbour.  The  island  of  Anguilla  is 
very  near  the  north  side  of  the  island  of  St.  Martin :  the  nh^ntiA] 
between  the  two,  which  in  some  places  is  not  more  than  4  miles  wide, 
affords  good  anchoring  ground  in  firom  7  to  20  fathoms  water. 
Several  small  low  islets  lie  west  from  AngnilU ;  the  largest  of  these, 
Dog  Island,  has  a  few  inhabitants^ 

ANGUS.    [FoBFABSHniB.] 

ANHALT,  an  ancient  principality  in  the  north  of  Germany,  lies 
between  51*  35'  and  52*  6^  N.  kt.,  11*  38'  and  12*  34'  E.  long.,  and  is 
bounded  N.  by  Brandenburg,  E.  and  S.  by  Prussian  Saxony,  S^W.  by 
the  earldom  of  Mansfeld,  and  N.  W.  by  Brunswick  and  the  Prussian 
government  of  Magdeburg.  It  is  watered  by  the  Elbe,  which  flows 
through  it  from  east  to  west^  and  by  its  tributaries,  the  Mulde  and 
Saale.  It  produces  com,  fruit,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  lime,  hops,  rape- 
seed,  iron,  copper,  lead,  timber,  and  ooal ;  and  rears  a  considerable 
quantity  of  cattle  and  sheep.  The  principality  occupies  an  elongated 
tracts  the  largest  portion  of  which  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  theElbe, 
and  of  which  the  greatest  length  ia  60  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying 
from  12  to  16  miles. 

This  principality,  which  is  exceeded  in  fertility  by  no  state  in 
Germany,  and  forms  a  richly-cultivated  plain,  excepting  where  the 
acclivities  of  the  Harz  Mountains  project  in  the  direction  of  B^mburg; 
was  formerly  a  compact  territory ;  and  its  rulers  assume  their  origin 
from  AscaniuB,  grandson  of  Japhet  the  son  of  Noah,  whose  descend- 
ants are  reputed  to  have  migrated  from  the  marshes  of  Ascania  in 
Bithynia,  and  at  last  to  have  settled  among  the  forests  of  Germany. 
Hence  the  princes  of  Anhalt  to  this  day  designate  themselves '  Counts 
of  Ascania.*  Their  ancestral  seat  was  the  stronghold  of  Anhalt,  lying 
on  the  Baiz,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Esico  of  Ballenstaedt 
in  940.  Its  ordy  remains  at  the  present  day  are  the  fragments  of 
some  of  its  vaults.  There  is  no  funily  in  Germany  which  has  pro- 
duced a  greater  ntunber  of  brave  and  skilful  warriors  than  the  House  of 
Anhalt ;  beginning  with  Bemhard,  who  declined  the  imperial  sceptre 
in  1198,  because  he  deemed  himself '  too  corpulent'  for  such  a  dignity ; 
or  frx>m  Wol^ang,  one  of  the  staunchest  soldiers  of  the  Reformation, 
who  on  being  reinstated  in  his  possessions  exclaimed,  "  Though  old 
and  poor,  I  would  give  a  thousand  florins  could  I  but  gibbet  a  pope ; " 
down  to  Leopold,  who  led  the  Brandenburg  troops  to  victory  in  the 
Low  Countries  and  Italy,  created  the  Prussian  innmtiy,  and  invented 
the  iron  ramrod.  Upon  the  death  of  Joachim,  which  happened  in 
1586,  his  four  sons  divided  the  principality  between  them ;  and  thence 
arose  the  respective  petty  sovereignties  of  Dessau,  Bemburg,  Zerbst^ 
and  Kothen. 

The  House  of  Anhalt-Zerbst  became  extinct  in  1798,  and  the  prin* 
dpali^  was  shared  in  equal  portions  among  the  three  surviving 
branches.  Their  erection  into  duchies  is  of  recent  date ;  the  prince 
of  Bemburg  having  been  created  duke  in  1806,  and  the  princes  of 
Dessau  and  Kothen  having  been  raised  to  the  same  dignity  in  the 
following  year.  The  duchy  of  Anhalt-Kothen  became  extinct  on  the 
death  of  duke  Heinrich,  without  male  heirs,  in  1847,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  this  duchy,  according  to  a  family  pact  dated  June  22,  1665, 
devolved  on  the  duke  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  who  governs  for  the  two 
surviving  branches  of  the  House  of  Anhalt  The  duchies  possess,  in 
coi^unction  with  Oldenburg,  Schwarzburg,  and  Liechtenstein,  a  single 
vote  in  the  diet  of  the  Germanic  confederation,  but  each  of  them  a 
distinct  vote  in  its  plenary  assemblies ;  they  furnish  a  contingent  of 
1224  men  to  the  federal  army. 

The  form  of  government  in  the  duchies  is  monarchical  The  funda- 
mental laws  rest  on  various  decrees  promulgated  by  the  princes. 
Constitutions  were  granted  in  the  two  existing  duchies,  we  believe  in 
1848,  but  they  have  been  since  revoked,  and  the  whole  of  the  execu- 
tive and  admmistrative  powers  have  been  vested  in  a  ministry  of  state, 
responsible  only  to  the  prince. 

1.  AnhaU-Datau  is  the  most  eastern  of  the  duchies,  and  is  watered 
by  the  Elbe  and  Mulde,  which  meet  a  little  below  the  capital,  Dessau. 
Its  area  is  846  square  miles,  and  its  population  in  1849  was  63,700. 
To  this  must  be  sidded  the  duke's  mediatised  possessions,  which  cover 
an  area  of  190  square  mUes,  with  12,000  inhabitants.  The  revenue 
of  the  duchy  amounted  in  1852  to  671,687  thalers.  The  chief  tovms 
are  Dessau  and  Zerbst. 

2.  AnhaU-K^then  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  principslity,  between  the 
two  existing  duchies.  Its  area  is  307  square  miles,  snd  its  population 
48,120.  The  revenue  in  1852  was  445,888  thalera.  The  late  duke 
Heinrich,  who  was  a  great  promoter  of  railroads  through  his  duchy, 
also  possessed  estates  in  South  Russia,  covering  an  area  of  211  square 
miles.  He  also  possessed  the  principality  of  Anhalt-Pless  in  Prussian 
Silesia ;  this  property  at  his  death  fell  to  the  count  of  Hochboig.  The 
chief  town  is  Kothen. 

3.  AnhdU'Bemburg,  the  most  western  of  the  duchies,  extends  from 
the  Harz  along  the  Siiale,  and  contains  an  area  of  317  square  miles : 
the  population  in  1850  was  50,411.  The  revenue  in  1852  amounted 
to  808,888  thalers.  The  mediatised  possessions  of  this  house  are  the 
estate  of  Haus-Zeitz  in  the  province  of  Saxe,  the  village  of  Belleben  in 
the  government  of  Merseburg,  and  a  part  of  the  area  of  the  former 
lake  of  Aschersleben,  which  was  drained  and  made  into  arable  land  in 
1703  :  these  possessions  yield  a  revenue  of  19,000  thalers.  The  chief 
town  ia  Bkbnbubo.    [See  SappLEHENT.] 

Railroads  connect  the  towns  of  Dessau,  Kothen,  and  Bemburg; 
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and  the  duchioB  are  travened  also  by  the  railways  to  Leipsic,  Berlin, 
and  Magdeboig,  which  meet  at  the  Kothen  janction. 

ANHOLT  is  a  small  Danish  island  in  the  Kattegat,  with  a  light- 
house, in  56*  44'  N.  lat.,  11**  39'  £.  long.  It  is  6  miles  long  and  about 
4  miles  broad.  The  coast  is  surrounded  by  dangerous  shoals.  From 
March  to  December  a  light-ship  is  stationed  off  the  south-east  coast 
Its  inhabitoats  do  not  exceed  200  in  number,  and  subsist  by  catching 
seals  and  fish. — AnhoU  is  also  the  name  of  a  small  town  on  the  Alt- 
Tsael,  in  Prussian  Westphalia,  9  miles  N.E.  firom  Nimeguen,  with  a 
handsome  palace,  the  residence  of  the  prince  of  Sahn-Sidm :  popula- 
tion, 2000. 

ANIO.    [Papal  Statxb.] 

ANISY-LE^HATBAU.    [Aiskb.] 

ANJAR,  a  small  district  in  the  province  of  Cutch,  in  Hindustan, 
held  by  the  Bao  of  Gutoh,  under  British  protection.  The  soil  of 
Anjar  is  extremely  arid,  and  suffers  much  from  scarcity  of  water ;  but 
the  Bombay  government  having  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
cultivators  has  caused  several  tanks  to  be  constructed,  in  consequence 
of  which  tillage  has  been  extended  and  the  district  much  improved. 

ANJAR,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  in 
28'*  10'  N.  kt,  70^  11'  £.  long.  It  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill  about 
10  miles  &om  the  gulf  of  Cutch.  The  fortifications  are  not  strong, 
the  walls  being  only  six  feet  in  thickness  and  without  a  ditch.  Ai^ar 
was  besieged  and  taken  in  1816  by  a  British  corps.  In  1819  it 
experience  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  by  which  nearly  one  half  of 
the  houses  were  thrown  down  and  about  200  persons  were  killed. 
The  population  in  1820  was  estimated  at  10,000. 

ANJOU,  one  of  the  provinces  or  military  governments  into  which 
France  was  formerly  divided.  It  now  forms  the  department  of 
Mainx-ei*IjOIBB  and  portions  of  Sabthb,  Matxnne,  and  Indbe-bt- 
LoiRB.  It  was  bounded  N.  by  Maine,  E.  by  Touraine,  S.  by  Poitou, 
and  W.  by  Bretagne.  Its  capital  was  Angers.  The  territory  of  Anjou 
was  in  ancient  times  occupied  by  the  Celtic  tribes  called  Andes  and 
Andecavi.  Anjou  was  erected  into  a  duchy  by  Philippe  the  Fair  in 
1297,  but  was  united  to  the  crown  of  fVance  in  1581 ;  the  title 
however  was  afterwards  several  times  renewed. 

ANKLAM,  a  town  in  Prussia  ia  the  province  of  Pomerania,  govern- 
ment of  Stettin,  is  situated  on  the  river  Peene,  at  a  distance  of  about 
6  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  Stettiner-haff,  45  miles  N.W.  from 
Stettin  and  91  miles  N.  firom  Berlin :  population,  8300,  including  its 
two  suburbs.  Its  port  enables  it  to  carry  on  a  brisk  trwle  in  com  and 
timber,  and  it  possesses  considerable  manufactures  of  woollens,  linens, 
leather,  and  tobacco. 

ANKOBAR.    [Abtsbikia.] 

ANNABERG,  a  town  in  the  Erzgebirge  (circle  or  mining  district  of 
Saxony),  is  situated  19  miles  S.  from  Chemnitz  and  46  miles  S.W. 
from  Dresden,  at  an  elevation  of  2800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  contains  6800  inhabitants.  It  has  considerable  manufactures  of 
cotton-laoe,  bobbinet,  and  ribbons ;  and  trades  in  silver,  tin,  cobalt, 
and  marble,  which  it  receives  from  the  neighbouring  mines  and 
works.  Annaberg  has  a  handsome  church,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  a 
high  BchooL 

ANNAOOONDET.    [Bunaqhub.] 

ANN  AH,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Euphrates,  in  84°  15'  N.  lat,  41°  50'  E.  long.,  about  65  miles 
N.W.  fit)m  Bagdad.  Opposite  the  town  is  a  line  of  cultivated  islands 
which  yield  rice,  cotton,  com,  and  wine.  The  town  consists  of  a  long, 
narrow,  winding  street  on  tixe  bank  of  the  river,  and  at  the  base  of 
the  hiUs  which  here  line  the  Euphrates.  Numerous  date-groves  over- 
hang the  clay  buildings.  The  town  contains  several  miUs,  some  for 
irrigating  the  grounds  and  others  for  grinding  wheat.  It  contains  the 
remains  of  four  ancient  castles,  one  of  which  is  on  the  largest  island ; 
there  are  two  mosques,  and  a  beautiful  minaret,  80  feet  high.  There 
is  a  manufactory  of  coarse  cloth  for  Arab  cloaks ;  much  wool  is 
prepared,  and  some  cotton.  The  number  of  houses  is  about  1800. 
Opposite  to  the  largest  of  the  islands  the  town  terminates,  and  the 
remains  of  old  Annah,  or  the  Anatho  of  Isidore,  commence,  covering 
the  island  and  extending  eastward  for  2  miles  farther  along  the  left 
bank.  Nitre  is  procured  at  Annah.  Annah  serves  as  a  resting-place 
between  Bagdad  and  Aleppo,  and  between  Bonrah  and  Aleppo. 

ANNAMABOE,  or  ANNAMABOO.  a  town  with  a  fort  belonging 
to  the  English  on  the  Gold  Coast  in  West  Africa,  in  5"  5'  N.  lat,  V  5', 
W.  long.,  10  miles  E.  from  Cape  Coast  Castie.  The  fort  of  Annamaboe 
ia  considered  to  be  the  strongest  on  the  coast,  is  quadrangular  in 
form,  and  is  built  on  a  low  site  close  to  the  shore,  the  town  surroimd- 
ing  it  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  extending  to  the  sea  on  both  sides 
of  the  fort  In  1807  the  inhabitants,  who  considered  themselves  as 
belonging  by  their  position  to  the  nation  of  the  Fantees,  took  part 
with  them  against  the  Ashantees ;  in  consequence  of  whidi  both  the 
town  and  fort  were  attacked  by  a  vast  body  of  the  latter.  About 
10,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Annamaboe,  according  to  Mr.  Meredith, 
being  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  were  slain  on  this  occasion ;  and  about 
2000  more  of  them  took  refuge  in  the  fort.  A  few  details  relating 
to  Annamaboe  and  the  neighbouring  English  forts  of  Cape  Coast^ 
Dexcove,  and  Accra  will  be  found  under  Gold  Coast  Colont.  By  an 
order  in  council  of  January,  1850,  the  Gk>ld  Coast  settiements  have 
been  erected  into  a  distinct  colony,  independent  of  Sierra  Leone.  A 
magistrate  is  resident  %t  Annamaboe. 


ANNAN,  a  small  river  of  Scotland,  which  rising  in  the  mountain- 
range  on  the  north  boundary  of  Dumfriesshire  has  a  general  southern 
course  in  a  long  narrow  valley,  and  falls  into  the  Solway  Frith.  The 
Moffat  Water,  the  chief  branch  of  the  river,  rises  in  Loch  Skene,  at  an 
elevation  of  1800  feet  The  whole  course  of  the  Annan  is  calcnilated 
at  about  40  miles. 

ANNAN,  a  port-town,  a  royal  and  a  parliamentary  burgh,  in  the 
former  stewartry  of  Annandale,  Dtunfriesshire,  Scotland ;  79  miles  S. 
from  Edinburgh,  15^  miles  R  by  S.  from  Dumfries,  and  204  miles 
W.  by  N.  from  Carlisle,  in  54'  59'  N.  lat,  3"  15'  W.  long  :  the  popu- 
lation of  the  bur^h  in  1851  was  4558.  The  burgh  is  govemed  by  8 
bailies  and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  provost,  and  in  conjunction 
with  Dumfries,  Sanquhar,  Kirkcudbright^  and  Lochmaben,  returns 
one  member  to  the  Impexdal  Parliament  By  means  of  the  Dtmifries 
and  Carlisle  railway,  which  passes  the  town,  Annan  has  direct  com- 
munication with  all  parts  of  England  and  Scotiand. 

The  town  is  situated  on  the  river  Annan,  not  far  from  its  fall  into 
the  Solway  Frith.  The  river,  over  which  there  is  a  modem  bridge  of 
three  arches,  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  300  tons  to  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  town,  and  for  vessels  of  60  tons  up  to  the  bridge,  where  it 
forms  a  good  natural  harbour.  The  road  from  Carlisle  to  Dumfries 
runs  along  the  principal  street  of  the  town,  and  there  are  small  lanes 
or  closes  leading  off  to  the  right  and  left  Of  late  some  new  streets 
have  been  built  The  houses  are  in  general  good ;  the  town  is  paved, 
and  has  a  neat  and  improving  appearance.  There  are  some-  smaU 
manufactures  of  cotton  and  leather.  The  trade  is  chiefly  coasting, 
there  being  litUe  foreign  commerce  except  the  annual  importation  of 
a  cargo  or  two  of  British  American  timber.  There  is  direct  commu- 
nication between  Annan  and  Liverpool  by  sea  every  four  or  five  days. 
The  exports  are  grain,  malt,  potatoes,  bacon,  freestone,  and  Scotch 
timber ;  the  imports  are  coal,  lime,  slate,  timber,  herrings,  salt^  colonial 
produce,  and  general  merchandise  from  Liverpool  and  Whitehaven. 
A  freestone  quay  enables  vessels  to  take  in  or  discharge  their  lading. 
Salmon  is  caught  in  the  river,  and  the  sea  yields  cod,  turbot,  and  a 
variety  of  small  fish.    The  rise  of  the  tide  on  the  coast  is  21  feet 

Annan  was  created  a  royal  buig:h  in  1538.  Besides  the  parish 
church  there  are  chapels  of  ease  in  the  town,  and  at  Bridekirk  and 
Kirtie  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  town  are  also  Free  Church, 
United  Presbyterian,  Independent,  and  Episcopal  chapels,  and  a 
school  establifihed  and  endowed  by  the  heritors  and  burgh  coundL 

Annan  is  by  some  thought  to  have  been  a  Roman  statioxL  It  was 
held  with  the  whole  of  Annandale  by  the  ancestors  of  Robert  Bruce, 
and  the  fiimily  had  here  a  stately  castie,  of  which  the  ruins  may  still 
be  seen.    {New  StaUstic^U  Account  of  Scotland.) 

ANNANDALE  (Stewartry  of),  the  middle  division  of  the  county  of 
Dumfries,  and  one  of  the  three  jurisdictions  into  which  that  shire 
was  once  divided,  the  others  being  Nithsdale  and  Eskdale.  A 
stewartry  is  only  distinguishable  from  a  sheriffdom  as  being  a  district 
govemed  by  a  steward  instead  of  a  sheriff 

ANNA'POLIS,  a  county  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  north-western  part 
of  the  province,  bordering  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  It  contains  six 
townships,  and  returns  five  members  to  the  provincial  parliament 
The  town  of  Annapolis,  then  Port  Royal,  was  the  capital  of  the 
French  colony  of  Acadia ;  and  when  this  colony  was  ceded  to  England 
in  1713,  and  its  ruoae  changed  to  Nova  Scotia,  Armapolis — so  named 
in  honour  of  Queen  Anne — still  remained  the  chief  town,  which  it 
continued  to  be  until  superseded  by  Halifax  in  1750. 

The  town  of  Annapolis,  situated  in  44**  40'  N.  lat,  65°  87'  W.  long., 
is  built  on  a  peninsula  formed  where  the  two  rivers  Annapolis  and 
Allen  discharge  themselves  into  Annapolis  Bay.  Since  the  building 
of  Halifax  it  has  lost  much  of  its  importance.  The  government 
buildings  and  fortifications  have  fallen  to  decay,  and  the  trade  of  the 
place  is  much  diminished  in  amount  A  littie  revival  has  however 
taken  place.  Steam-boats  ply  between  Annapolis,  Windsor,  and  St 
John's,  and  stage-coaches  thrice  a  week  between  Annapolis  and 
Halifax.    [HAiiiPAx;  Nova  Scotia.] 

ANNA'POLIS,  a  city  and  port  of  entry,  the  capital  of  the  state  of 
Maryland  in  the  United  States,  is  situated  on  the  left  shore  of  the 
aestuary  of  the  Severn  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  in  88°  58'  50"  N.  lat,  76° 
29'  26"  W.  long.,  37  miles  E.N.K  from  Washmgton :  population 
about  3000.  It  has  been  the  seat  of  government  for  Maryland  since 
1699.  A  railroad  21  imles  in  length  connects  the  town  with  the 
Elk-Ridge  Landing  junction  at  the  head  of  the  tide-waters  of  the 
Patapscohiva,  where  it  meets  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  line,  and  the 
branch  railway  to  WashingtoiL  The  chief  building  is  the  state-house, 
which  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  towTL  The  city  contains  an 
Episcopal  church,  a  Methodist  chapel,  a  naval  academy,  and  a 
theatre.  St.  John's  College,  a  branch  of  the  University  of  Maryland 
estabUshed  here,  had  6  instructors,  43  students,  and  a  library  of  3292 
volumes  in  1852.    The  toimage  of  the  port  in  1840  was  4519. 

ANNECY,  a  lake  and  city  of  Savoy  in  the  province  of  Qenevese. 
The  lake  is  9  miles  long,  3  miles  wide,  and  190  feet  deep ;  its  surface 
is  1352  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  210  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
lake  of  Gfeneva.  A  small  outiet  formed  by  a  canal  runs  north-west* 
ward  fh)m  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake,  and  throws  itself 
after  a  course  of  about  a  mile  into  the  Fier,  which  joins  the  Rhdne 
opposite  Seyssel.  The  lake  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  upland  and 
mountain  soeneiy  except  on  its  northern  side,  where  it  lK>uches  an 
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ezteiuiye  plain.  Near  the  middle  of  the  lake  ia  the  island  of  Dning, 
which  is  joined  to  the  mainland  on  the  west  shore  by  a  causeway, 
and  contuns  a  ch&teau  and*  pretty  gardens  much  resorted  to  l^ 
tourists  in  their  excursions  to  the  delightful  sceneiy  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  lake  is  said  to  abound  in  fish,  some  of  which  are 
peculiar  to  it. 

The  city  of  Annecy  stands  in  a  plain  at  the  north-western  extremity 
of  the  lake,  21  miles  N.N.E.  from  Chambeiyand  21  miles  S.  from 
Cteneva :  population  about  9000.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Genevese,  and  a  place  of  veiy  considerable  industrial  activity. 
Several  of  the  streets  are  lined  with  low  arcades  and  crossed  by  canals 
from  the  lake.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  bishop's  palace,  the 
hospital,  and  the  cathedral,  in  the  sanctuary  of  which  the  remains  of 
Stb  Francis  de  Sales,  one  of  the  bishops  of  Annecy,  are  preserved.  An 
old  ruined  castle,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  counts  of  Qeneva, 
stands  on  an  eminence  above  the  town.  The  bishopric  of  Geneva  was 
transferred  in  1535  to  Annecy,  united  to  the  archdiocese  of  Chambery 
in  1801,  and  restored  to  Annecy  in  1823.  The  industrial  products  of 
Annecy  are  glass,  printed  cottons,  bleached  linen,  cotton  yam,  steel 
wares,  chemical  products,  &c.  In  the  neighbourhood  a  valuable  coal- 
mine is  worked.  On  the  Fier  are  numerous  com,  oil,  paper,^  and 
fulling  mills.  The  town  is  ancient :  in  the  12th  century  it  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  epithet  novum,  or  new,  from  the  place  now  called 
Annecy-le-Vieux,  a  village  situated  on  a  beautiful  hill  to  the  north- 
east of  the  town.  The  projected  railroad  from  Turin  to  the  Fi'ench 
frontier,  by  a  tunnel  under  Mount  Cenis,  is  to  pass  through  Chambery 
and  Annecy. 

ANNI,  a  ruined  city  in  the  Kars  district  of  Turkish-Armenia,  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Arpa,  a  feeder  of  the  Araxes,  in  40" 
25'  N.  latw,  43*"  84'  K  long.,  at  a  distance  of  about  65  miles  N.W. 
from  Erivan.  It  was  founded  in  the  6th  century,  and  became  the 
residence  of  the  Armenian  kings  from  the  8th  century  till  the  year 
1064,  when  it  was  taken  and  ravaged  by  Alp  Arslau.  The  Armenian 
patriarchs  also  resided  in  Ann!  from  993  to  1064.  The  town  stood 
upon  an  area  terminating  on  two  sides  in  abrupt  and  rocky  declivities ; 
on  the  south  is  a  deep  ravine,  in  the  bottom  of  which  the  Arpa  flows ; 
the  area  is  open  towards  the  north,  on  which  side  it  is  defended  by  a 
massive  wall  flanked  with  numerous  towers..  The  towers  are  remark- 
able for  the  gigantic  crosses  formed  by  huge  blocks  of  red  sandstone 
let  into  the  masonry.  The  walls,  towers,  and  churches  are  in  good 
preservation ;  so  much  so,  that  at  a  distance  the  city  does  not  seem 
deserted.  Besides  the  buildings  named  there  are  several  baths,  a 
mosque,  and  a  palace.  All  Uie  public  buildings  display  much 
splendour  and  architectural  beauty,  and  the  fretwork  of  the  arches  is 
very  rich.  Some  of  the  churches  are  decorated  with  rude  wall- 
paintings  representing  scriptural  and  legendary  subjects.  There  are 
inscriptions  on  most  of  the  buildings  chiefly  in  Armenian,  but  some 
are  Turkish.  The  private  houses  of  Anni  are  supposed  to  have  been 
of  an  humble  description,  as  none  of  them  are  left  standing,  and  the 
whole  area  on  which  they  stood  is  covered  merely  with  mounds  of 
loose  stones.  The  city  continued  to  be  inhabited  tm  a.d.  1319,  when 
its  ruin  was  completed  by  an  earthquake. 

(Wilbraham's  Travels  in  the  Trana-Caucanan  Provinces  of  Rusna.) 

ANNO  BOM,  or  ANNABON,  an  island  in  the  southem  part  of  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  about  190  n^les  W.  from  Cape  Lopez,  situated  in  1"  24' 
S.  lat,  5*  38'  eL  long.,  is  about  4  miles  long  and  2  miles  broad.  It 
is  mountainous,  and  rises  abruptly  from  an  unfathomable  depth  to  the 
elevation  of  nearly  3000  feet ;  but  with  the  exception  of  one  precipitous 
mass  the  heights  are  of  a  rounded  form.  At  the  foot  of  this  peak  is 
a  small  shallow  lake  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  round,  with  a 
bottom  of  Bti£f  bluish  clay. 

The  regular  winds  are  from  the  south-west;  the  rainy  season  is 
confined  to  April  and  May,  and  October  and  November.  The  island 
is  chiefly  visited  for  supplies  of  sheep,  goats,  pigs,  fish,  cocoa-nuts, 
bananas,  lemons,  Seville  oranges,  &c  Fowls  are  scarce.  There  is 
plen^  of  water  on  the  island,  but  the  heavy  surf  on  the  shore  makes 
it  difficult  to  procure.  The  population  is  about  3000,  who  live  chiefly 
in  a  large  village  near  the  north-east  point  of  the  island,  off  which  is 
the  only  tolerably  safe  roadstead  for  shipping  round  it.  The  houses 
of  the  native  inhabitants  are  small  and  rudely  constructed  of  rough 
boards,  grass,  mud,  and  the  footnitalks  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree.  The 
island  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1473,  and  ceded  to  Spain 
in  1778,  but  the  Spaniards  never  took  possession.  It  is  now  governed 
by  a  native  of  the  island,  who  is  independent  of  the  Portuguese. 

ANNONAT,  the  chief  town  of  a  canton  in  the  north  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Ard^he  in  France ;  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  a 
consultative  chamber  of  manufactures,  and  a  statistical  society ;  is 
situated  in  the  fork  between  the  Canche  and  the  D^ome,  which  throw 
their  united  waters  into  the  Rhdne  about  7  miles  east  of  the  town ; 
35  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Lyon  :  population,  10,384.  The  town  is  well 
built  but  very  irregularly,  owing  to  the  site  which  it  occupies ;  for  it 
covers  the  slopes  and  tops  of  several  small  hills  as  well  as  the  little 
vales  which  separate  them.  Many  of  the  private  houses  are  veiy 
neat  The  principal  public  buildings  are — ^the  gothic  church  of 
Trachi,  a  structure  of  the  14th  century ;  the  college  founded  in  the 
17th  century  by  Bishop  deSanz^a;  and  the  town-hall,  in  which  are 
busts  of  the  brothers  Montgolfier,  to  whom  also  a  monumental  obelisk 
has  been  erected  on  the  square  in  front  of  tibe  college^    The  Mont* 


golfiers  were  wealthy  paper-manufacturers  of  the  town,  and  also 
inventors  of  the  balloon  in  which  they  made  the  first  ascent  from 
Annonay,  June  5,  1783.  The  town  possesses  a  public  libnry  of 
10,000  volumes  and  collections  of  natural  history  and  mineralogy. 
But  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  industrial  activity,  which  turns  out 
among  its  products  woollen  cloth,  blankets,  woollen  hosiery,  gloves, 
silk  and  cotton  yam,  shoe  and  glove  leather,  bleadied  wax,  and  paper. 
Paper  of  every  description  is  manufactured,  and  the  value  of  the 
quantity  annually  exported  is  stated  to  be  3,000,000  francs.  The 
preparation  of  glove-leather  is  even  still  more  important,  giving 
employment  to  about  1200  workmen,  and  yielding  for  exportation 
annually  to  the  amount  of  between  7,000,000  and  8,000,000  francs. 
Annonay  has  also  several  flour-mills  and  breweries,  and  a  good  corn- 
market  The  environs  are  almost  entirely  laid  out  in  mulberry  planta- 
tions and  are  famous  for  the  production  of  the  beautiful  white  dlk  of 
which  blonde  is  manufactured.  The  Canche  is  spanned  at  Annonay 
by  a  wire  suspension-bridge,  the  first  erected  in  France.  The  town 
formerly  gave  the  title  of  marquis  to  the  house  of  Bf^ian-Soubise,  of 
whose  castle  there  are  some  remains.  Annonay  has  trebled  its  popu- 
lation since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  and  it  is  now 
the  most  populous  town  in  the  department  of  Ard^ohe. 
ANNOT.    [Alpes,  Basses.! 

ANN'S,   ST.      [BABBADOBB.J 

ANSBACH,  or  ONOLZBACH,  formed  a  portion  of  the  old 
principality  of  Ansbach-Baireuth,  in  the  southem  part  of  Franoonia. 
In  more  remote  times  this  principality  was  an  appendage  of  the 
Burggraviate  of  Niimberg,'  which  fell  to  the  house  of  HohenzoUem 
in  the  12th  century,  and  subsequently  passed  into  tiie  possession  of 
the  Margraves  of  Brandenbuz^g.  It  afterwards  became  the  property  of 
the  collateral  branch  of  Baireuth,  and,  oh  the  extinction  of  that 
branch  in  1726,  descended  to  the  Margraves  of  Ansbach-Baireuth.  The 
last  of  this  family,  who  married  Lady  Craven,  daughter  of  Earl 
Berkelev,  in  1767,  ceded  his  inheritance  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  his 
feudal  lord,  in  1791.  The  latter  was  compelled  by  the  French 
emperor  to  relinquish  it  to  him  in  1806 ;  and  Napoleon  shortly  after- 
wards made  it  over  to  Bavaria,  in  exchange  for  Juliers  and  Berg. 

ANSBACH,  the  capital  formerly  of  tiie  principality  of  Ansbach, 
now  of  the  province  of  Middle  Franoonia  in  Bavaria,  lies  in  a  fertile 
and  richly-cultivated  valley,  traversed  by  the  river  Rezat,  and  is  built 
round  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Holzbach,  90  miles 
N.N.W.  from  Munich  and  21  miles  S.W.from  Niimbei^.  The  town  is 
embellished  with  handsome  squares  and  buildings;  the  regularity 
with  which  the  new  town  is  constructed,  combined  witii  the  attractive 
country  which  surrounds  it,  renders  Ansbach  a  pleasant  residence.  The 
palace  of  the  former  Mai^graves,  a  handsome  structure  in  the  Italian 
style,  though  at  ))i*e9ent  a  solitude,  retains  its  gallery  of  paintings  and 
its  library ;  the  ^p'ouuds,  which  are  laid  out  in  the  English  style,  are 
still  kept  up  for  the  recreation  of  the  inhabitants.  Ansbach  is*  the 
seat  01  a  court  of  justice  and  court  of  appeal,  as  well  as  of  a 
Protestant  consistory ;  it  contains  a  gymnasium,  schools  of  design  and 
music,  and  a  society  of  arts  and  manufactures.  The  church  of  St 
Gumbert,  a  gothic  structure  with  three  towers,  is  worth  notice  for  its 
choir,  which  is  lighted  through  nine  pointed  windows  (some  with 
painted  glass),  and  for  its  curious  monuments.  The  old  part  of  the 
town  of  Ansbach  rose  up  around  the  abbey  to  which  this  church 
belonged.  In  the  graveyard  of  St.  Johann's  Church  is  the  grave  of 
Gaspar  Hauser.  The  principal  manufactures  are  earthenware,  tobacco, 
linen,  calico,  mixed  stufib  of  cotton  and  silk,  woollens,  and  white-lead. 

ANSTRUTHER  EASTER  and  WESTER,  Fifeshire,  Scotland; 
two  royal  and  parliamentary  burghs,  situated  on  the  sea-coast  on  each 
side  of  the  mouth  of  a  small  rivulet,  in  56"  14'  N.  lat,  2"  44?  W. 
loug.,  distant  about  35  miles  N.E.  by  N.  from  Edinbui*gh. 

Anstruther  Easter  is  considerably  the  lai^r  place  of  the  two ;  it 
was  created  a  royal  bui^h  in  1583  ;  in  1852  it  was  placed  under  the 
government  of  two  bailies  and  seven  councillors,  one  of  whom  is 
provost :  the  population  in  1851  was  1146.  In  1710  it  was  made  a 
port^  and  a  custom-house  was  established ;  and  in  1753  a  quay  was 
erected.  The  town  lies  low,  and  the  only  good  street  is  that  which 
runs  along  the  quay.  Ship-building,  tanning,  and  fishing  are  the 
chief  occupations  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  a  post-office,  a  parish 
church,  and  chapels  in  connection  with  the  Free  Church,  the  United 
Presbyterians,  and  the  Independents.  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  Professor 
Tennant  of  St.  Andrews,  the  author  of  *  Anster  Fair,'  were  natives 
of  Anstruthtf  Easter. 

Anstruther  Wester  was  made  a  royal  burgh  in  1587,  having 
reviously  been  a  buiigh  of  barony.  In  1851  the  population  was  365. 
n  1852  the  burgh  was  empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  elect  nine 
councillors,  of  whom' two  are  bailies,  for  the  management  of  municipal 
affairs.  The  parish  church  is  a  very  ancient  structure.  The  inhabitauts 
were  zealous  Covenanters  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  and  suffered 
severe  loss  in  the  battle  of  Kilsyth  in  1645.  The  town  was  injured  to 
a  great  extent  by  two  inundations  of  the  sea,  one  in  1670,  which 
choked  up  the  harbour,  and  another  about  20  years  later  which 
destroyed  about  one-third  of  the  houses.  The  rock  on  which  the 
tovm-house  once  stood  is  covered  by  th^  sea  every  spring-tide.  The 
harbour  is  shallow ;  a  little  to  the  westward  is  a  creek,  called  West- 
haven,  much  used  in  the  fishing  season.  There  is  conveyance  by 
steamer  from  Anstruther  to  Leitb,  three  times  in  the  week. 
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The  creek  between  Easter  and  Wester  Anstruther  is  said  to  have 
been  at  one  time  the  seat  of  a  considerable  eedmon  fishery.  A  variety 
of  fish  is  BtUl  caught  and  sent  to  Edinbiugh,  Glasgow,  and  other 
places ;  lobstera  are  sent  to  London.  Several  vessels  belong  to  these 
small  buighs;  some  coarse  linens  are  made  by  the  people  in  their  own 
dwellings.  The  two  Anstruthers  are  now  included  in  the  St.  Andrew's 
district  of  buighs,  which  district  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament. 

Opposite  to  Anstruther  is  the  Isle  of  May,  a  mile  long,  and  three- 
quai'ters  of  a  mile  broad,  which  is  considered  an  excellent  place  for 
improving  the  fleeces  of  sheep  kept  there,  though  only  for  one  season. 
There  is  a  lighthouse  on  the  Isle  of  May. 

ANTALO.    [Abyssinia.] 

ANTARCTIC  OCEAN,  a  term  properly  applied  to  that  part  of  the 
«ea  that  lies  between  the  Antarctic  Circle  (66"  30'  S.  lat)  and  the 
':)outh  Pole.  The  word  is  sometimes  used  to  express  generally  the 
cold  oceanic  regions  round  the  South  Pole,  without  strict  regard  to 
the  limits  of  the  Antarctic  Circle.  It  was  long  considored  beyond  the 
pale  of  navigation  on  accomit  of  the  ice,  which  extends  much  farther 
than  it  does  round  the  North  Pole.  Numerous  attempts  at  discovery 
have  been  made  in  these  high  southern  latitudes.  The  most  important 
results  of  these  expeditions  are  here  enumerated.  In  1823  Captain 
Weddell  reached  the  point  74**  16'  S.  lat,  86'  W.  long,  the  most 
southeiTi  point  as  yet  attained.  On  February  27, 1831,  in  65**  57'  S.  lat, 
47**  20'  £.  long.,  Captain  Biscoe  discovered  land  of  considerable 
extent)  closely  bound  with  field  ice,  but  was  not  able  to  approach  it 
within  20  or  30  miles.  This  unapproachable  land  was  called 
Snderby's  I^and,  from*  the  name  of  the  owners  of  the  vessel.  On 
Febmaiy  21,  1832,  Captain  Biscoe  landed  on  what  is  now  called 
Graham's  Land,  which  the  discoverer  supposes  to  be  of  considerable 
extent;  the  highest  mountain  in  view,  called  Mount  William,  is 
placed  in  64'  46'  S.  lat,  68"  61'  W.  long.  In  front  of  this  high 
continuous  land  is  a  range  of  small  islands,  now  called  Bisooe's 
Range.  No  living  animals,  except  a  few  birds,  were  found  on  any  of 
these  islands,  though  there  were  many  birds  seen  a  few  miles  to  the 
northward.  The  group  of  the  Balleny  Isles,  the  central  one  of  which 
is  in  66"  44' S.  lat,  163"  11'  E.  long,  was  discovered  Feb.  9,  1839, 
by  Mr.  John  Balleny  and  Mr.  H.  Freeman,  commanders  of  two  vessels 
sent  out  on  a  whaling  expedition  to  the  South  Seas  by  several 
merchants,  in  conjunction  with  the  Messr&  Enderby  of  London.  In 
the  same  year  Balleny,  when  in  76"  S.  lat,  117"  E.  long.,  saw  a  tract  of 
land,  which  has  been  named  Sabrina  Land.  A  large  extent  of  land  in 
66"  30'  S.  lat,  between  136"  and  142"  E.  long.,  was  discovered  by 
D'Urville,  a  French  navigator,  in  1840,  and  called  Addlie.  Lastly, 
Sir  James  Ross,  in  1841,  discovered  Victoria  Land,  which  he  supposes 
to  be  a  continent,  and  explored  its  coast  from  70"  to  79"  S.  lat  Near 
its  northern  extremity  in  168"  12'  E.  loug.,  he  places  Mount  Erebus, 
an  active  volcano  12,400  feet  high,  and  Mount  Terror,  which  rises  to 
the  height  of  10,900  feet  above  the  sea  level.  In  this  expedition  Sir 
James  discovered  the  position  of  the  South  Magnetic  Pole  to  be 
76"  6'  S.  lat,  164"  8'  E.  long.  For  further  information  respecting  the 
lands  discovered  in  this  ocean,  see  the  articles  Ballent  Isles,  South 
Shetlands,  Sandwich  Land,  Polar  Sras,  &c 

A.NTEQUERA  or  ANTIKARIA.    [Sevilla.] 

ANTHONY,  FALLS  OF  ST.    [Missibsippl] 

ANTI-LIBANUS.    [Syria.] 

ANTI-MILO.    [Melos.] 

ANTI-PAXO.    [Paxo.] 

ANTLTAURUS.  .{Anatolia.] 

ANTIBES  (the  ancient  Antipolis),  a  fortified  town  and  sea-port  of 
France,  on  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  departm^t  of  Var,  very  near 
the  Sardinian  frontier,  440  miles  S.K  by  S.  from  Paris,  and  about  12 
miles  S.W.  from  Nice :  population,  6100. 

It  is  a  place  of*  great  antiquity,  having  been  founded  by  the  Greeks 
of  Massalia  (Marseille)  as  a  barrier  against  the  incursions  of  the 
Salyes  and  the  Ligurians  who  inhabited  the  Alps.  (Strabo,  p.  180.) 
It  was  taken  from  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  Massalia,  and  placed  in  the 
rank  of  an  Italic  dty  (Strabo)  in  the  time  of  Augustus ;  and  appears 
to  have  been  a  flourishing  place,  to  which  the  tunny  fishery  may  have 
contributed.  The  remains  of  a  theatre,  an  aqueduct,  and  some  other 
ancient  buildings  attest  its  former  importauce.  During  the  Roman 
dominion  there  was  a  naval  arsenal  here,  and  the  town  was  protected 
by  fortifications,  of  which  two  strong  towers  yet  remain  near  the 
parish  church.  After  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire,  Antibes 
became  subjected  to  successive  nations  of  barbarians,  Visigoths, 
Ostrogoths,  and  Franks.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  the 
9th  century,  rebuilt  and  repeopled  in  the  10th,  and  again  plundered 
by  Spanish  and  Moorish  pirates.  Fran9oiB  I.  and  Henri  IV.  caused  it 
to  be  fortified,  and  many  additions  have  been  made  to  its  defences  since 
their  time,  so  that  the  place  is  deemed  almost  impregnable.  In  1746 
it  stood  a  three  months  siege  against  the  Austrians,  who  were  aided  by 
England  and  Savoy.  It  signalised  itself  in  1816  by  shutting  its  gates 
against  Napoleon  on  his  return  from  Elba.  In  the  same  year  it  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  Austrians,  which  resistance  is  commemorated  by 
a  column  erected  on  the  principal  square  of  the  town. 

Antibes  is  built  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  small  peninsula  called 
La-Garoupe,  which  divides  the  gulf  of  Juan  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Var,  in  a  district  fertile  in  wine  and  fruits.    The  harbour  ia  small  but 


safe,  and  deep  enough  for  vessels  drawing  16  feet  of  water.  The 
jetty  or  mole  which  shelters  the  harbour  is  nearly  semicircular; 
an  arcade  and  quays  run  along  its  whole  length;  on  its  eastern 
extremity  a  small  lighUiouse  was  erected  in  1834.  There  is  also  a 
fixed  light  of  the  first-class  on  the  peninsula  of  La-Garoupe  in 
43"  34'  N.  lat,  7"  8'  K  long.  The  trade  of  Antibes  is  chiefly  in  oil, 
olives,  oranges,  dried  fruits,  perfumery,  and  salt  fish.  The  inhabitants 
are  very  skilful  in  preparing  anchovies.  The  principal  buildings  of 
Antibes  are  the  parish  church,  which  occupies  a  commanding  position 
and  stands  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Diana,  the  town-hall,  the 
citadel,  and  the  fortifications.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  town  is  laid 
out  in  gardens,  orchards,  and  vineyards ;  olives,  figs,  oranges,  and  , 
tobacco  all  of  good  quality  are  grown,  and  also  a  vast  quantity  of 
roses  and  sweet-smelling  powers  for  making  perfumery. 

ANTICOSTI,  an  island  lying  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  St 
Lawrence,  between  49"  6',  and  49"  66'  N.  lat,  and  between  61"  54', 
and  64"  30'  W.  long.  Thk  island  has  no  harbour.  Its  shore  on  the 
north  side  is  high,  and  the  water  close  to  the  cliff  is  deep ;  on  tho 
south  the  land  is  low,  and  the  water  shoaL  Some  rocky  reefs  extend 
to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore,  and  are  the  cause  of 
numerous  shipwrecks.  The  island  is  swampy,  sterile,  covered  with 
stunted  forest  trees,  and  almost  wholly  uninhabited.  [Newpoundland.] 

ANTIGUA,  one  of  the  British  West  India  (Leeward)  Islands,  is 
about  44  miles  E.  from  Nevi%  ^26  miles  S.  from  Barbuda,  and  40 
miles  N.  from  Guadeloupe.  The  town  of  St  John,  the  capital  of  the 
island,  is  in  17"  10'  N.  lat,  61"  67'  W.  long.  Antigua  was  discovered 
by  Columbus  in  1493.  The  first  settlement  on  the  island  was  by  a 
few  English  families  in  1632.  Thirty  years  from  that  time  the 
island  was  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  Lord  Willoughby ;  in  1666  it 
was  invaded  by  a  French  force,  which  laid  waste  all  the  settlements. 
A  few  years  afterwards  Antigua  was  again  settled  by  Colonel 
Codrington,  who  was  appointed  its  governor,  and  whose  family  still 
possesses  considerable  estates  on  the  island.  The  population  in 
1844  was  36,178. 

Antigua  is  about  21  miles  long,  and  is  nearly  of  the  same  breadth. 
The  land  in  ciUtivation  amounts  to  about  60,000  acres,  of  which 
rather  more  thim  half  is  occupied  by  sugar  plantations,  the  remainder 
being  employed  for  ndsing  provisions  A  considerable  quantity  of 
cotton  was  formerly  produced,  but  its  cultivation  was  discontinued. 
It  has  lately  been  recommenced,  and  cotton  wool  of  a  superior 
quality  has  been  obtained.  The  island  contains  a  lai^  proportion  of 
level  land,  and  is  not  in  any  part  mountainous.  The  shore  is  in 
general  rocky,  and  surrounded  by  dangerous  reefs,  which  make  it 
diflicult  io  approach ;  but  there  are  several  excellent  harbours,  in  one 
of  which — English  Harbour,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  island 
— is  a  dock-yard  belonging  to  government,  with  every  convenience  for 
careening  and  repairing  vessels ;  this  harbour  is  capable  of  roceiving 
the  laigest  ships  in  the  British  navy,  and  here,  during  the  war,  the 
king's  ships  on  the  West  India  station  were  usually  moored  during 
the  hurricane  months. 

There  is  no  river  on  the  island,  and  the  few  inconsiderable  springs 
it  has  are  so  brackish,  that  the  inhabitants  are  forced  to  collect  rain- 
water and  preserve  it  in  cisterns  for  domestic  use.  The  island  is 
divided  into  6  parishes,  each  of  which  has  a  town  or  village.  There 
are  also  11  districts. 

Tlie  town  of  St  John,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  island,  is  built 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  which  is  defended  by  a 
fort,  and  forms  an  excellent  harbour.  The  town  is  on  the  side  of  a 
hill,  and  its  streetfi  are  in  some  parts  very  steep.  This  town  is 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  healthy  in  the  Leeward  Islands  ;  it 
is  exposed  to  the  sea-breeze,  and  from  its  situation  is  freed  from  all 
impurities  by  every  shower  that  falls. 

Willoughby  Bay,  on  the  south-east  side,  has  its  entrance  contracted 
by  a  reef  but  is  secure  within,  and  affords  good  anchorage  in  four  to 
five  fathoms  water. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  island  is  the  small  town  of  Parhara,  built 
on  the  south  side  of  a  spacious  harbour,  which  however  has  not  depth 
of  water  sufficient  for  large  vessels.  A  little  island,  called  Prickly 
Pear,  lies  off  the  west  point  of  the  entrance  to  Parham  harbour. 
Falmouth  Harbour  is  to  the  westward  of  English  Harbour,  already 
mentioned.  The  town  of  Falmouth  is  built  on  the  western  side  of 
this  harbour,  which  is  defended  by  a  battery  on  an  islet  within,  and 
affords  good  anchorage  in  from  three  to  six  fathoms  water.  Five 
Islands  Harbour  on  the  western  side  of  the  island  is  a  large  harbour, 
so  called  from  five  remarkable  islets  which  lie  nearly  in  a  line  from 
east  to  west,  about  half  a  mile  off  the  promontory  which  terminates 
the  south  side  of  the  harbour. 

The  executive  government  of  Antigua  is  vested  in  a  governor,  whose 
jurisdiction  extends  to  the  islands  of  St  Christopher,  Nevis,  Mont- 
serrat,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Its  l^islature  consista  of  a  ooundl 
nominated  by  the  crown,  and  a  house  of  assembly  composed  of  24 
members,  who  are  chosen  by  the  freeholders  of  the  island.  The 
revenue  for  1849  was  19,2282L,  and  the  expenditure  21,9222.  In  1860 
the  revenue  was  21,664^.,  the  expenditure  20,6432.  The  military  force 
in  the  island  in  1847  was  838. 

When  slavery  was  abolished  there  were  29,687  slaves  in  Antigua ; 
the  sum  awarded  for  their  emancipation  was  426,8662.  The  Antigua 
legislature  liberated  the  slaves  at  once,  without  apprenticeship. 


M  ANTILLES. 

Antlgiu  ma  Tiiitad  by  an  eaithqu&ke  in  1813,  by  which  tnoBt  of 
the  principal  buildings  were  destroyed.  The  goveramont  dnring 
iereral  yean  lud  out  conBidemble  aume  in  repairing  the  injury  done 
by  the  ewthquake.  A  cathedral  capable  of  accommodating  2200 
peTTCDi  WW  built  in  1847  at  St.  John'a,  at  the  coat  of  3S,0O0I., 
which  tba  goTemor  himself  state*  to  be  an  extravagant  outlay,  and 
a  heavy  drain  on  the  public  reaouroeB.  Other  churehea  and  chapels 
deatroyed  in  1813  have  been  rebuilt.  A  aerere  burricane  in  August, 
1818,  again  deatniyed  many  of  the  churches  and  achaol-hauaea ;  the 
iuhabitanta  have  had  difflciUty  in  repairing  the  diaaater.  A  biahop  of 
Antigua  waa  appointed  in  1812  ;  hie  dioceae  compriaea  tha  whole  of 
the  Leeward  lalanda,  of  which  Antigua  ia  the  chief  A  conunon  jail 
and  houae  of  oorrectioii  waa  opened  in  1814 ;  the  priaonera  are 
employed  in  manufacturea  and  in  making  poada.  A  aavinga  bank  waa 
opened  at  St.  John'a  in  1817.  In  1816  a  cauaaway  waa  campletsd 
from  3L  John'ato  the  amall  ialand  on  which  the  lunatic  asylum  is 
built.  There  are  achools  and  friendly  aociotiea  belonging  to  the 
different  Christiui  denomicationa ;  in  1819  there  were  13  day  achools, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  2822  children,  and  2S  Sunday  schools, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  6001  echolara.  From  the  '  Govemor'a 
Beport^'  dated  April,  1851,  it  appeara  that  the  total  number  of 
children  attending  day  achoola  was  3004.  Independent  villages  of 
emancipated  slaves  are  rapidly  apringing  up  in  Antigua ;  in  1817  there 
were  no  fewer  than  70,  with  3300  houses,  and  0300  free  black 
inhabitants.  During  1810  there  arrived  132  Portuguese  immigrant 
labourera  from  Hadsira, 

The  vessels  belonging  to  Antigua,  December  31,  1851,  wer«— 
under  50  tons,  78,  tonnage,  1001 ;  above  GO  tons,  2,  tonnage,  180.  The 
imports  amounted  in  1810  to  168,3212.;  in  18S0  to  lS3,e23:. :  in  1840 
the  exports  were  ]89,fl05(. ;  in  1860  they  vera  67,7232.  The  sugar 
produced  in  181B  was  102,611  cwt,  and  the  spirits  1110  gallons;  the 
sugar  produce  of  1S17  was  nearly  double  that  of  1S16,  the  pn>duce 
of  1816  and  1S49  was  less  in  each  year  than  that  of  1817.  A  severe 
drought  caused  a  serious  failure  of  the  crops  in  1860. 

{ Parliameniary  Papert ,-  Jauraal  of  the  SuUiitUai  Soeitly,  Nov., 
1818;  Etonony  of  Britith  Bm/pirt,  1810.) 

ANTILLES.  This  term  ia  sometimes  applied  to  the  Caribbee 
Talands,  aomeiimes  to  the  larger  islands  westward  of  that  group,  and 
Bometimea  to  the  whole  of  the  West  Indies.  Some  derive  the  term 
from  Um  words  Ante  lllaa  ( Forward  Islands ) ;  while  others  assert 
Uiat  in  maps  constructod  before  the  existence  of  a  new  continent  was 
known,  the  name  Antilla  waa  assigned  to  a  supposed  count:?  westward 
of  the  Azonn,  and  that  when  Columbua  first  saw  the  Antilles  he  gave 
them  that  nams  in  consequence.  By  a  recurrence  to  the  earlj  Spaiiish 
hiatorians,  it  appears  at  least  that  the  word  Antilla  was  applied  to 
Cuba  and  Hispaoiola  previous  to  the  discovery  either  of  the  Caribbean 
Islands  or  of  Uie  continent  of  America ;  thus  Peter  Martyr,  who  wrote 
his  work  in  Latin  only  eight  months  after  Columbus's  return  from 
his  first  expedition,  asyi,  "be  givea  it  out  that  he  has  discovered  the 
island  Ophir,  but  after  carefully  conndering  the  world,  as  laid  down  by 
coamographeia,  those  must  be  the  islands  called  Antills ;  this  island 
(of  wMch  he  is  speaking)  be  called  Hispaniola." 

The  Antilles  are  divided  into  Qreater  and  Lesser,  the  former 
comprehending  Cuba,  Hayti,  Jamaica,  and  Porto  Rico ;  and  the 
latter,  all  the  Caribbean  group,  with  those  lying  along  <jie  ooaA  of 
Venezuela. 

With  the  exception  of  Hayti,  which  haa  established  its  inde- 
pendence, these   isUnds   are   subject   to  the   following   European 

GBlaTBB  AirruXB. —  England.  Jamaica.  Spain.  Cuba,  and  Porto 
KiM. 

Lesser  AsriLLm.— Sis'""'''  Antigua,  Barhadoea,  Barbuda,  An- 
guilla,  Dominica,  Oronada,  Qrenadinea,  Virgin  lalanda  ( part ), 
Monteenat,  Nevis,  St  Christopher,  Saint  Ludo,  St  Vincent,  Tobago, 
Trinidad. 

Ventattla.  Margarita,  Toatigos,  Tortuga,  Blanquilla,  Orchilla,  Rooca. 

Franct.  Ouadaloupe,  Martinique,  Mario  Q-'— '-  '"  ■-■-■-'- 
Deseoda,  Saint  Martin  (north  part). 

HUIand.     Avea,  Buen  Ayrv,  Cura;on,  Aruba, 
part ),  Saba,  Saint  Eustatius. 

DenmarL     Saint  Thomas,  Saint  John,  Saint  Croix. 

Sutdm.     Saint  Bartholomew, 

The  geographical  position  of  the  Antilles  ia  between  10°  snd  2S° 
80'  N  lat,  and  between  60°  30'  and  86°  W.  long. 

It  is  now  cuatonaary  to  arrange  the  British  West  Indies  into  four 
groups ;  namely,  the  Bahuias  ;  Jauiica,  oa  one  of  the  Qreater 
ADtilles  ;  the  Leewaed  Islabds  ;  and  the  Windward  Islauds.  The 
last  two  are  portions  of  the  Lesxer  Antilles.  The  islands  will  be 
found  noticed  eiUier  separalely,  or  under  their  principal  heads.  For 
further  information  respecting  the  product^  climate,  Ac,  we  refer  to 
the  general  article  West  Ihdiis. 

ANTIOCII.      [AHTIOCRKU.] 

ANTIOCHE,  a  strait  that  separates  the  isle  of  lU  from  the  isle  of 
Ol^roa,  and  opens  eaatward  on  the  west  coast  of  Fiance,  between 
Bochetle  and  Kochefart.  Its  entrance  from  the  west  is  marked  by  two 
lightiouBOB,  on  the  most  western  point  of  each  of  the  islands.  At 
its  eastern  extremity  a  narrow  channel  between  the  isle  of  Hd  and  the 
mainland  of  France  connects  it  northward  with  the  Breton  Strait, 


ANTIOCHEIA. 
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which  lies  between  the  northern  shore  of  lU  and  the  ooaat  of  Vendde ; 
and  southward  it  ia  joined  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  (eatuary  of  the 
Oironde  by  the  stfoit  or  Paaa  de  Maumusaon,  which  separates  Oldron 
from  the  coast  of  Charente.  It  waa  in  Uie  atrait  of  Antioche  that 
Napoleon  went  aboard  the  Bellerophon,  in  order  to  pass  over  to 
England.     The  point  16°  3'   N.  lat,   1°  22' W.  long.,  is  in  the  Strait 

ANTIOCHEI'A  (Antakieh),  commonly  called  Autioch,  a  town  in 
Syria,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Asy  (the  ancient  Orontee),  in 
36°  12'  N.  Ut,  SS'  12'  E.  long.,  £G  miles  W.  from  Aleppo,  snd  20  miles 
8.  from  Scandeiwn.  It  stands  in  the  valley  of  the  Onmtea,  which 
here  forms  a  fertile  plain,  about  10  milea  long  and  S  or  6  milea  broad. 
On  the  west  are  the  Amsnus  Mountains,  and  to  Uie  south,  and  border- 
ing closely  upon  the  city,  ia  the  northern  termination  of  the  mountains 
called  Jebel-Akra  (the  ancient  Caaius),  which  riaea  to  the  height  <if 
fiOOO  feet  above  the  sea.  The  river  at  Antioch  is  from  100  to  190  faet 
wide,  and  is  crossed  by  a  substantial  bridge.  The  Orontea  in  ancient 
times  was  navigated  up  to  the  city,  a  distance  of  about  20  miles  from  ita 
mouth.  A  Jai'ge  port  of  the  walls  built  by  Justinian  atili  remains,  and 
they  may  be  tra«d  round  a  circuit  of  four  milea.  But  the  city  befor* 
Justinian's  time  occupied  a  much  larger  area.  Tha  walls,  which  wero 
greatly  injured  by  the  earthquake  of  1822,  are  from  30  to  BO  feet  high, 
15  feet  thick,  and  flanked  by  numerous  square  towers.  The  modem 
town  ia  a  poor  place  of  between  GOOO  and  10,000  inhabitants,  situated 
in  the  north.wcstem  quarter  of  the  ancient  city  near  the  river.  A  wide 
unoccupied  apace  intervenes  between  it  and  the  eastern  gate,  which  is 
called  Bab-Boulous,  after  St  Paul,  where  part  of  the  ancient  pave- 
ment atill  remains.  The  houses  are  chiefly  built  of  stone,  pent-roofed, 
and  covered  with  red  tilea.  The  streets  ore  narrow,  with  a  raised 
pavement  on  each  side  for  foot-passengers.    The  bazaars  contain  ■ 


cloth,  silk.twist,  leather,  and  saddlery.  On  the  right  of  the  road,  within 
the  tnclosure  near  the  gate,  are  numerous  oaves  or  excavations  in  the 
hill,  which  appear  to  have  been  the  ancient  necropolis  or  cemetery. 
The  remains  of  an  aqueduct  exist  to  the  south  of  the  city. 

Antiocheia  was  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator.  B.a  300.  and  received 
its  name  from  his  father  Antiochus.  Antigonia,  which  Antigonus 
had  built  B.a  307,  a  little  further  up  the  nver,  sunk  into  insigniflcance 
and  disappeared  before  the  dty  of  Seleucua  Antioch  became  the 
residence  of  the  Syrian  monarchs.  and  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the 
world.  It  probably  grew  atill  larger  under  Roman  dominion,  when 
it  was  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  Syria,  and  the  centre  of  an 
extensive  commerce.  Strabo  (p,  760)  describes  Antioch  in  his  time 
ui  consisting  of  four  distinct  quarten,  each  having  a  wall  of  its  own, 
and  the  whole  aurrounded  by  a  common  wall.  These  quarters  marked 
the  successiva  additions  that  the  city  received  from  the  time  of  Seleu- 
cus the  founder  to  Antiochus  Epiphanea.  In  magnitude  it  was  not 
much  inferior  to  the  city  of  Paris  at  the  present  day.  Several  of  tha 
Roman  omperora  visited  Antioch,  and  added  to  its  embellishmenta. 
Under  Libsniua,  a  native  of  the  place,  it  became  in  the  4th  century  a 
celebrated  school  of  rhetoric  The  Christian  religion  was  established 
here  by  St  Barnabas  and  St  Paul,  and  Antioch  long  ranked  as  a 
patriarchal  aee  ;  and  here  the  name  of  Chriatians  was  first  givoi  to 
the  disciples.  Ten  councils  were  held  in  Antioch  from  A.D.  2£2  to 
380.  TliK  tirst  domed  church  on  record  was  built  at  Antioch  by 
Constontine  the  Qreat  and  hia  son  ;  it  was  octagonal  in  plan.  It  was 
the  same  church  that  Julian  closed  and  Jovian  restored  to  Christian 
worship.     St.  John  Cbrysostom  preached  in  it 

Antioch  continued  to  be  a  city  of  great  importance  notwithstanding 
the  frequent  and  terrible  visitations  of  eejtbquakea,  till  Chosroes  the 
Persian  took  it  and  nearly  levelled  it  with  the  ground,  A.D.  538.  It 
was  robililt  by  Justinian,  and  again  became  a  conoiderable  place,  and 
continued  so  till  the  time  of  the  Cnisadea.  The  city  with  ftie  rest  of 
Syria  was  wrested  from  the  Roman  empire  in  A.D.  6SB  by  the  Sara- 
cens, who  held  it  till  the  10th  century,  when  it  was  recovered  under 
NicephoruB  Phocas.  The  Seljukion  Turks  took  it  in  1081.  and  on 
Juno  3,  1098,  it  was  taken  by  the  Crusadera  under  Qodefroy.  and 
became  a  Christian  principality  under  Boemond  I.,  son  of  Itobert 
Quiscard,  and  hia  successors.  The  sultan  Bibars  in  12S0  took  it  from 
Uie  Christians  and  deatroyed  its  churches  It  afterwards  passed 
under  the  Turkish  dominion,  but  has  cevei  j«oovered  i(t  commerce 


insferred  to  Aleppo.  Antioch  was  taken 


f  Ibrahim  Pasha,  Aug.  1, 1832,  but  was  subsequently 
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ANTIOCHEIA. 


ANTONINUS. 


PhoBnlcian,  Greek,  and  Roman  coins  have  been  found  in  great 
numbers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antioch. 

ANTIOCHEIA  of  Pisidia,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  where  St  Paul, 
accompanied  by  St.  Barnabas,  preached  the  Gk>8pel  (Acts  ziiL  ziv.) 
It  was  the  capitieJ  of  the  Roman  proyinoe  of  Pisidia,  and  for  several 
centuries  gave  title  to  a  Christian  bishop.  The  site  of  the  city  is  now 
ascertained  to  be  occupied  by  Talobatch,  which  stands  at  the  western 
base  of  the  Sultan-Dsgh,  in  SS"*  12'  N.  lat,  81*  19'  K  long.,  15  miles 
S.W.  firom  Ak-Shehr.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  ci^,  oonBisting  of 
ruined  temples,  an  aqueduct,  and  walls,  are  describea  in  ArundeU's 
JHteoveriet  inAiia  Minor,  and  in  Hamilton's  Asia  Minor. 

ANTI'PAROS,  the  ancient  OUarot,  one  of  the  CVclades  Islands, 
in  the  iBgean  Sea,  is  situated  between  Siphnos  and  Paros,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  latter  by  a  dangerous  channel  one  mile  and  a  half  wid^ 
It  is  7  miles  long  from  N".  to  S.,  and  8  miles  broad,  and  contains  about 
600  inhabitants ;  its  productions  consist  of  a  small  quantity  of  poor 
wine,  and  a  little  cotton  and  barley.  The  island  is  a  mass  of  white 
marble,  and  is  only  celebrated  for  the  grotto  near  its  southern  extremity. 
The  entrance,  which  is  on  the  side  of  a  rock,  is  by  a  low  arch  formed  of 
rough  craggy  rocks,  about  80  paces  wide,  and  divided  into  two  by  several 
natural  pillars.  This  passage  continues  about  20  yards,  and  terminates 
in  a  precipice  which  is  descended  by  the  aid  of  ropes  fsstened  to  the 
mniwofl  of  stalactite.  After  advancing  a  little  farther  under  a  ridge  of 
rugged  rocks  there  is  another  descant^  but  not  so  precipitous  as  the 
Isst  Another  passage  about  9  feet  high  and  7  feet  wide,  with  walls 
and  arched  roof  composed  of  glittering  white  and  red  marble,  and  as 
smooth  as  if  wrought  by  art^  leads  to  a  third  precipice,  the  sides  of 
which  appear  like  a  sheet  of  amethysts.  Then  follows  a  sloping  passage 
of  about  200  yards,  on  each  side  of  which  the  petrifactions  assume 
the  appearance  of  a  ragged  curtain  partially  drawn,  and  occasionally 
of  snakes  coiled  up  in  folds ;  this  conducts  to  the  fourth  and  last 
descent.  At  the  bottom  of  this  is  the  grotto,  120  yards  long,  118  yards 
wide,  and  60  feet  high ;  ^t  is  an  immense  arch  of  white  marble,  from 
the  roof  of  which  depend  large  stalactites  10  feet  long,  and  as  thick 
as  a  man's  body,  with  a  thousand  festoons  and  leaves  of  the  same 
substance;  the  floor  is  rough  and  uneven,  with  various  coloured 
ciystals  and  stalagmites  rising  up ;  and  in  the  centre  is  a  stalagmite 
20  feet  in  diameter  and  24  feet  high.  When  lighted  up,  the  whole 
presents  a  most  brilliant  and  magmficent  scene,  but  the  smoke  from 
the  torches  of  the  numerous  visitors  has  somewhat  dimmed  its  efful- 
gence. In  some  places  the  stalactites  have  partitioned  off  portions  of 
the  cavern  into  oeUs.  The  difficulty  of  reaching  the  grotto  has  latterly 
been  much  diminished  by  the  provision  of  rope-ladderB,  torches,  Sk., 
for  which  the  guides  znake  a  small  demand  on  the  purse  of  the 
traveller.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  extremity  of  the  grotto  has  ever 
been  explored.  The  highest  point  of  the  island  is  in  87°  N.  lat.,  and 
25°  8'  £.  long. 

ANTI'PODES,  a  term  from  the  Greek,  meaning  literally  those  who 
stand  feet  to  feet^  as  is  the  case  with  the  inhabitants  of  two  opposite 
points  of  the  globe. 

Two  antipodal  points  of  the  earth  have  the  same  number  of  degrees 
of  latitude,  one  north  and  the  other  south,  unless  one  of  the  points  be 
on  the  equator,  in  which  case  the  antipodal  point  is  the  opposite  point 
of  the  equator.  Their  longitude  difl&rs  by  180  degrees,  or  12  hours, 
if  we  reckon  longitude  all  round  the  globe ;  but  if  we  use  east  and 
west  longitude,  tiie  two  longitudes  together  must  make  up  180  degrees, 
or  12  hours,  one  east  and  the  other  west.  For  example,  the  antipodes 
of  a  point  in  22"  N.  lat  and  60**  E.  long.,  are  in  22''  S.  lat  and  120* 
W,  long.  We  here  insert^  in  opposite  columns,  the  names  of  a  few 
places  which  are  nearly  antipodal : — 

•      ,  r  Antipodes  Island,  S.B.  of  New 

'\     Zealand. 

Nertchinsk  •        .        .    .    Falkland  Tslandfti 

Nankin    ....    Buenos  Ayres. 

Mouths  of  the  AmaEonas    Moluccas. 

Bermudas  .  .    .    Swan  River. 

Quito      .       •       •       •    Middle  of  Sumatnu 

Lima  .        •        •       •    •    Siam. 

Timbuctoo      •        •       •    Friendly  Islandfii 

Azores        .        •        •    •    Botany  Bay. 

Spain  ....  New  Zealand. 
Antipodal  places  have  the  same  climate,  so  far  as  that  depends  merely 
on  latitude,  but  have  all  the  seasons,  days  and  nights,  completely 
reversed.  Thus,  noon  of  the  longest  day  at  the  Bermudas  is  midnight 
of  the  shortest  day  at  the  Sw«n  River.  The  remark  as  to  the  seasons 
of  course  does  not  apply  to  antipodal  places  on  the  equator. 

When  it  is  noon  at  any  one  place,  it  is  midnight  at  the  antipodes, 
and  sunrise  and  sunset  are  reversed  in  the  same  manner.  But  we 
may  ask,  when  it  is  noon  on  Friday  at  London,  is  it  Friday  night  or 
Thursday  night  at  Antipodes  Island  ?  There  is  no  rule  to  det^mine 
ibis :  we  might  call  it  either  one  or  the  other  with  perfect  consistency. 
If  two  travellers  were  to  set  out  from  London  for  Antipodes  Idand, 
one  of  whom  should  go  eastward  through  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the 
other  westward  throu^  America,  whatever  time  they  might  respec- 
tively take  for  the  voyage,  they  would  not  agree  in  naming  the  day  of 
their  meeting.  If  they  meet  at  the  moment  when  Saturday  morning 
beigins  at  London,  that  is,  at  midnight  between  Friday  and  Saturday, 
in  which  case  it  will  be  noon  at  Antipodes  Island,  the  eastern  travdler 
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will  call  it  Saturday,  and  the  western  Friday.  The  reason  is  as  follows : 
the  traveller  who  goes  east  sets  out  to  meet  the  sun  in  the  morning, 
and  will  thereifore  have  that  luminary  on  the  meridian  (that  is,  he  wUl 
have  noon)  sooner  than  if  he  had  remained  stationary.  He  therefore 
shortens  hjs  day  a  little,  or  to  him  the  same  absolute  time  is  a  lai^er 
proportion  of  uie  interval  between  two  noons,  and  by  thus  gaining  a 
little  each  day  he  is  12  hours  before  London  when  he  reaches  me 
Antipodes.  The  western  traveller,  on  the  contrary,  turns  his  back  on 
the  sun  in  the  morning,  which  is  therefore  on  his  meridian  later  than 
it  would  have  been  had  he  remained  stationary.  Before  he  reaches 
the  Antipodes  he  has  lost  12  hours;  but  the  other  traveller  has 
gained  as  much,  which  together  makes  a  whole  day's  difference  in 
their  reckoning. 

ANTIUM  (now  Porto  dAnxo),  a  seaport  on  the  coast  of  Latium, 
and  an  ancient  Latin  city  dependent  on  Rome  until  a  few  years  after 
the  battle  of  the  lake  Regillus,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  VolscL  The 
Romans  took  it  again  in  B.o.  468  and  colonised  it  Soon  after,  in 
B.O.  459,  the  city  revolted,  and  recovering  its  independence,  became 
the  capital  of  the  Volsci  for  nearly  120  years.  Antium  was  frt)m  the 
earliest  times  a  place  of  some  commerce,  and  its  inhabitants  were 
much  given  to  piracy.  It  is  noted  in  Roman  history  as  the  place  of 
refuge  of  Coriolanu&  Antitun;  after  having  been  often  the  enemy 
and  at  times  the  ally  of  Rome,  was  finally  taken  by  the  Romans,  B.a 
887,  and  became  again  a  Roman  colony.  On  this  occasion  they  were 
deprived  of  all  their  ships  of  war,  the  rostra,  or  beaks,  with  which 
they  were  armed  being  taken  as  trophies  to  Rome,  where  they  were 
placed  in  the  forum,  as  ornaments  to  the  hustings  from  which  the 
orators  pleaded  before  the  magistrates  an^  the  assembled  people,  and 
which  in  consequence  took  the  name  of '  Rostra.' .  Antium  was  taken 
and  ravaged  by  Marius  in  the  civil  wars,  but  soon  recovered,  and 
became  a  favourite  place  of  residence  with  the  wealthy  Romans,  many 
of  whom,  Cicero  among  others,  had  splendid  villas  here.  Augustus 
had  a  residence  at  Antium,  and  here  Caligula  and  Nero  were  bom. 
Nero  excavated  a  port^  and  adorned  it  with  fine  bmldinga.  Nero  also 
built  here  a  palace  for  his  wife  Poppsea.  To  Antoninus  Pius  the  city 
was  indebted  for  an  aqueduct,  part  of  which  still  remains ;  and  Sep- 
timius  Severus  enlai^ed  the  imperial  villa.  The  harbour  seems  to 
have  been  available  for  ships  till  a.i>.  587.  The  port  having  been  filled 
in  after-times,  Pope  Innocent  XIL  built  a  mole  which  serves  to  shelter 
vessels  of  light  burden.  There  is  also  a  small  fort  and  a  prison  for 
convicts.  The  population  of  Porto  d'Anzo  is  about  500 ;  and  it  is 
altogether  a  poor  place.  The  malaria  prevails  all  about  the  country 
around  in  summer,  but  is  not  quite  so  fatal  within  the  place  itself  on 
account  of  its  situation  on  a  hill  above  the  sea.  Anzo  exports  a  great 
quantity  of  charcoal  made  from  the  wood  of  the  neighbouring  forests. 
It  is  aliso  frequently  resorted  to  by  coasting  vessels,  it  being  the  only 
l^e  of  shelter  in  bad  weather  between  Gkteta  and  Civita  Yecchia. 
Porto  d'Anzo  is  80  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Rome.  Antium  possessed  a 
&mous  temple  of  Fortune,  which  stood  on  the  promontory  above 
the  modem  town,  and  which  is  celebrated  hj  Horace  ('Carm.'  i  85). 
There  was  also  a  temple  of  .^sculapius.  The  remuns  at  Antium 
comprise  portions  of  the  ancient  Latin  or  Volscian  walls ;  ruins  of 
Roman  structures  extending  along  the  coast  on  each  side  of  the  pro- 
mpntory,  and  supposed  to  have  formed  part  of  the  imperial  villa ; 
and  the  moles  and  other  works  for  forming  the  ancient  port>  which 
was  a  basin  nearly  two  miles  In  droumference.  In  the  excavations 
made  among  the  ruins  of  the  imperial  villa,  two  of  the  noblest  works 
of  ancient  art — ^tiie  Apollo  Belvedere  and  the  Fighting  Gladiator — ^were 
discovered.  Among  the  numerous  inscriptions  the  most  valuable  is 
part  of  an  ancient  calendar. 

ANTIVARI,  a  seaport  town  in  the  north  of  Albania,  in  European 
Turkey,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  is  situated  14  miles  N.W.  from 
the  town  of  Scutari,  in  42''  4'  N.  lat,  19"  9'  E.  long.,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Boiana,  which  forms  the  outiet  of  the  lake  of  Scutari  It 
was  peopled  during  the  middle  ages  by  Italian  colonists,  and  is  still 
the  see  of  a  Cathohc  archbishop.  It  was  taken  from  the  Venetians  in 
1578;  and  the  inhabitants  are  now  chiefly  Mohammedans.  They 
amount  to  about  4000,  and  are  for  the  most  part  seamen.  Antivari 
forms  the  port  of  Skodr^,  or  Scutari,  and  is  the  depdt  of  the  valley 
of  the  Drin.    It  is  defended  by  a  fortiess. 

ANTCECI,  from  the  (}reek,  signifies  those  who  live  over  against 
each  other,  and  is  applied  to  designate  the  inhabitants  of  two  places 
which  have  the  same  longitudes  and  latitudes,  only  differing  in  one 
latitude  being  north  and  the  other  south.  For  example,  the  inhabitants 
of  Malta  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  nearly 
Antoed  Two  antcecial  places  have  the  fame  hour  of  day  or  nigh^ 
but  opposite  seasons  of  tne  year. 

ANTONIN,  ST.    [Tabw-et-Gaeowhe.] 

ANTONrNXTS,  THE  ITINERARY  OF,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
works  in  a  geographical  point  of  view  which  has  descended  to  us 
from  the  anciente.  It  is  merely  what  its  name  imports,  an  itinerary ; 
but  it  extends  over  the  whole  Roman  empire  in  its  widest  sense, 
embracing  all  the  main  roads  in  Italy  and  tiie  provinces,  in  each  of 
which  the  different  stations  are  named  with  the  intervening  distances. 
There  is  also  axmexed  to  it  a  brief  maritime  itinerary  of  the  distances 
from  port  to  port  This  work,  with  the  '  Peutingerian  Table '  and 
the  '  Jerusalem  Itinerary/  is  of  great  use  in  constructing  the  maps 
of  the  Roman  and  Grecian  world    In  a  work  of  such  value  it  hat 
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been  an  object  of  some  interest  to  determine  the  date  of  its  pnblica- 
tion  and  tne  name  of  its  author ;  for  the  name  of  Antoninua,  under 
which  it  now  passes,  has  been  retamed  perhaps  more  from  the  conre- 
nienoe  of  having  some  conventional  author  to  refer  it  to,  than  from  anj 
good  reason  for  believing  that  such  was  really  the  authoi^s  name. 
In  the  different  manuscript  copies  of  the  work  it  is  variouslj  ascribed 
to  Julius  Cassar,  Antonius  Augustus,  Antonius  Augustalis,  and  Anto- 
ninus AugustusL  On  a  consideration  of  all  the  arguments  adduced  by 
Wesseling  in  the  preface  to  his  excellent  edition  of  the  work,  there 
seems  to  us  rewmn  for  thinking  that  some  share  in  the  authorship 
may  be  ascribea  to  the  three  distinguished  names,  Julius  Cesar,  it. 
Antonius,  and  Augustus,  though  such  is  not  the  opinion,  it  should  be 
stated,  of  Wesseling  hixnself  The  main,  though  not  the  only  aigu- 
ment  of  Wesseling  seems  to  be,  that  had  sudi  a  work  existed  in  the 
age  of  Fliny  it  must  have  been  mentioned  by  him.  Negative  reason- 
ing of  this  kind  is  not  of  great  weight,  especially  in  relation  to  a  writer 
so  incorrect  as  Pliny.  That  itineraries  of  some  sort  must  have  existed 
in  the  time  of  Pliny  can  scarcely  admit  of  doubt.  Even  in  the  history 
of  Herodotus  we  find  Aristagoras,  the  tyrant  of  Miletus,  possessed  of 
a  map  of  the  whole  world  on  copper, '  containing  every  sea  and  every 
river  ;  and  this  historian  himself  has  given  a  rough  kind  of  itinerary 
of  the  road  from  Ephesus  to  Susa,  apparently  from  personal  knowledge 
of  the  route.  Alexander  in  his  march  to  India  was  provided  with  a 
corps  of  officers  called  Bematisteo  {firift»rurrat),  whose  especial  duty  it 
was  to  measure  the  roads  and  record  the  different  distances.  As  early 
as  the  time  of  Polybius  the  Romans  had  laid  down  mile-stones  from 
the  Rhdne  to  the  Pyrenees  ;  and  Strabo  says  that  the  great  Eg^tian 
road  from  ApoUonia  on  the  Adriatic  to  the  Hebrus  was  similarly 
marked  by  a  column  at  every  eight  stadia,  or  Roman  mile.  Agrippa, 
among  other  ornaments  of  the  Roman  capital,  designed  a  noble  geo- 
graphical monument  in  a  representation  of  the  whole  world  on  a 
portico,  a  design  which  was  completed  by  Ootavia  and  her  imperial 
brother  in  the  Octavian  portico.  Even  the  provincial  dty  of  Augus- 
todunum  (Autun)  had  porticoes  of  the  same  kind,  where  maps  of 
every  part  of  the  known  world,  vnth  all  the  names,  were  exhibit^  to 
the  youth  of  Qallia.  Now  if  any  period  were  to  be  selected  at  which 
it  was  probable  that  the  grand  work  of  measuring  aU  the  roads  in  the 
empire  would  be  undertaken,  it  would  be  the  moment  when  the  vic- 
tories of  CsBsar  in  Greece^  ^^gTP^  Asia,  Africa,  and  Spain,  had  at  last 
consolidated  the  Roman  conquests;  and  he  who  conferred  on  his 
country  the  great  blessing  of  a  well-constituted  calendar  would  natu- 
rally direct  bos  mind  to  tibie  scarcely  less  important  object  of  a  general 
survey  of  the  empire.  But  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture,  ^thious 
(a  geographical  wziter  of  uncertain  date,  but  not  later  than  the  4th 
eentury,  if  it  be  true  that  SK  Jerome  translated  his  '  Cosmographia ' 
from  Greek  into  Latin)  states  in  as  many  words  that  Julius  Casar, 
the  author  of  the  bissextile  year,  ordered  a  general  survey  of  the 
empire  under  a  decree  of  the  senate.  This  was  undertaken  m  three 
parts,  he  tells  us ;  the  east  by  Zenodoxus,  the  north  by  Theodotus, 
the  south  1w  Polycleitns.  They  began  their  labours  in  B.a  44,  the 
year  in  which  Julius  Csssar  and  M.  Antonius  were  consuls,  and  finished 
them  respectively  in  B.a  80,  24,  and  19,  when  Augustus,  now  sole 
master  of  the  Roman  world,  gave  the  sanction  of  the  legislature  to  the 
results  by  a  second  decree  of  the  senate.  This  passage  of  JEthicus, 
which  certainly  bears  on  the  tue  of  it  no  evidence  of  forgeiy  or  fraud, 
wiU  well  account  for  the  various  names  prefixed,  as  above  stated,  to 
the  manuscript  copies  of  the '  Itinetvy ; '  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
iBthicus  himself  may  have  been  the  editor  of  the'work  in  the  form  in 
which  it  has  come  down  to  us.  The  'Itinera^'  has  been  found 
forming  part  of  the  same  manuscript  with  his  '  Cosmographia,'  and 
indeed  even  the  authorship  of  the  work  has  been  assigned  to  ^thious 
by  more  than  one  writer  of  the  middle  ages. 

That  the  '  Itinerary,'  supposing  it  to  be  founded  originally  up<»i  the 
above-mentioned  public  documents,  afterwards  received  many  additions 
and  modifications,  cannot  and  need  not  be  disputed.  Tlie  roads  of 
Britain  could  not  have  been  aU  added  until  the  time  of  Severus,  whose 
vallum,  or  great  wall  of  protection  against  the  Picts  (erected  A.D.  209), 
is  more  than  once  mentioned.  The  name  Diodetianopolis  (p.  880), 
carries  us  to  a  period  between  285  and  805 ;  and  the  expression  '  Por- 
sulis  qu»  modo  Maxinuanopolis '  (p.  821,  see  also  pw  8S1),  'Porsulis, 
which  has  been  receotiy  changed  to  Maximianopolis,'  leads  to  the 
same  date.  The  insertion  of  the  name  Gonstantinopoli  after  that  of 
Byzantio  affords  but  weak  ground  for  any  argument,  as  the  words 
'  qua  et  Constantinopoli'  (p.  189),  and  *  qua  Constantinopolis'  (p.  828) 
are  not  found  in  the  Vatican  manuscript.  So  again  the  words  '  a  Con- 
stantinopoU  usque  Antioohi^ '  (p.  140)  are  omitted  in  the  same  manu- 
script, and  condemned  by  Wesseling  himself!  These  three  omissions 
cannot  be  accidental  ^d  besides  tiiese  there  is  not  a  trace  of  any 
name  marking  a  period  later  than  the  reign  of  Diocletian ;  for  the 
station  Candidiana  (p.  223)  has  no  connection  with  the  son  of  Galerius, 
but  may  rather  be  compared,  as  to  its  termination,  with  similar  forms 
in  pp.  55,  88,  89,  94,  ftc.  On  the  other  hand,  Ciita,  the  great  dty  of 
Kumidia,  is  not  called  Constantina ;  Antaradus  on  the  Phcsnician  coast 
is  not  called  Constantia.  Nor  is  there  any  the  slightest  allusion  to 
the  ChristiAn  religion  which  might  well  have  been  made  in  speaking 
of  Antioch ;  while,  on  the  contruy,  we  find  the  names  of  Juno  (p.  524), 
Minerva  (p.  525),  Venus  (p.  526)^  Apollo,  Diana»  and  Latona  (pp.  527, 
529). 


As  a  specimen  of  the  work  we  quote  a  few  lines  which  nmy  be  inter- 
esting to  the  reader  of  Horace's  amusing  journey  to  Brundiaium.  In 
this  extract  it  will  be  seen  that  little  r^ard  is  paid  to  the  grammatical 
cases ;  but  this  is  not  an  evidence  of  a  very  late  age^  for  even  before 
the  tiine  of  Constantine  it  had  become  not  uncommon  to  consider  the 
names  of  places  as  indeclinable ;  and  the  case  selected  to  serve  for  all 
was  generallr  the  accusative  or  ablative.  The  numbers  within  brackets 
mark  a  variation  in  the  manuscript  copies,  some  of  which  admit  of 
easy  explanation,  but  the  occurrence  of  tiiese  errors  in  the  number  of 
miles  is  the  chief  drawback  from  the  value  of  the  work.  The  road 
commences  frx>m  Rome : — 


Aricia  . 
Tribus  tabemis 
Appi  Foro    • 
Tarracina         • 
Fundis         . 
Formis     .       • 
Mintumis     • 
Binuessa  .        • 
Capua  . 
Caudis  • 

Benevento    . 
Equotutico 
Ecas     .        . 
Erdonias .        • 
Canusio 
Rubos      .        • 
Btttuntus      • 
Barium    .        • 
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ANTONINUS,  WALL  OF.  This  was  an  intrenchment  raised  by 
the  Romans  across  the  north  of  Britain  under  the  direction  of  Lollius 
Urbicus,  legate  of  Antoninus  Pius,  about  the  year  140,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  connected  a  line  of  forts  erected  by  Agricola  in  the  year  80. 
Of  ancient  writers,  it  is  noticed  by  Julius  Capitolinus  only,  and  by 
him  it  is  termed  a  tuif  wall  (sittnii  eeipitMicff).  The  work  was  composed 
of  a  ditch,  a  rampart  with  its  parapet,  made  of  materials  taken  frt>m 
the  ditch,  and  a  military  way  formed  with  much  skill,  running  along 
the  whole  line  of  the  intrenchment  at  the  distance  of  a  few  vards  on 
the  south  sida  It  extended  ft^m  Dunglass  Castie  on  the  Clyde  to  the 
heights  above  Caer  Ridden  Kirk,  a  little  beyond  the  river  Avon  on 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  or  probably  to  Blackness  Castie,  2  miles  farther 
on,  though  it  cannot  now  be  traced  so  far.  In  its  course  are  19  forts, 
the  18  distances  between  which  amount  to  68,980  yards,  or  86  Knglish 
miles  and  nearly  8  ftiriongs,  and  the  mean  distance  frt)m  station  to 
station  is  8554  yards,  or  rather  more  than  2  English  miles.  In  the 
position  of  the  forts  the  Romans  chose  a  commanding  situation  frt>m 
whence  the  country  oould  be  seen  to  a  considerable  distance,  contriving, 
as  ftur  as  circumstances  would  permit,  that  a  river,  morass,  or  some 
difficult  ground  should  form  an  obstruction  to  any  approach  from  the 
front  Forts  were  also  placed  upon  the  passages  of  tiioee  rivers  which 
crossed  the  general  chain  of  commimication.  From  inscriptions  dis- 
covered in  Scotland  it  appean  that  the  intrenchment  was  made  by  the 
second  legion,  by  vexillations  of  the  sixth  and  the  twentieth  legion,  and 
the  first  cohort  of  the  Tungri  A  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
intrenchment  may  still  be  traced.  The  modem  name  is  Ghrimes  Dyke ; 
Qrime,  in  the  Celtic  language,  signifies  great  or  poweriuL 

(Qeneral  Roy's  MiNtary  AnHqwiiet  of  Britain  ;  Horsley's  Britaimia,) 

ANTONIO,  ST.    [Cafb  Vbrde  Iblakds.] 

ANTRIM,  a  maritime  county  of  the  province  of  Dlster  in  Ireland ; 
bounded  N.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  R  by  the  Irish  Channel,  S.K  by 
Belfast  Lou£^,  S.  by  the  county  of  Down,  S.W.  by  Lough  Neagh,  and 
W.  by  the  ooimty  of  Londonderry,  from  which  it  is  separated  for  the 
most  part  by  the  river  Bann.  It  lies  between  54°  28'  and  55''  18'  N. 
lat,  and  between  5*  40'  and  6*  87'  W.  long.  The  total  area,  according 
to  the  Parliamentary  Retunis  of  1851,  was  762,553  acres,  of  which 
236,147  were  under  crop ;  858,602  in  grass ;  7555  occupied  as  woods 
or  plantations;  6390  fallow  or  unoccupied;  105,998  in  water,  bog,  or 
waste  land ;  neariy  2000  are  comprised  in  towns ;  and  the  remainder 
are  estimate  for  the  larger  rivers,  lakes,  and  tideways.  The  popula- 
tion in  1841  was  851,496 ;  in  1851  it  was  852,264.  The  Poor-Law 
valuation  for  1851  was  702,916<.  Carrickfeigus,  though  in  itself  a 
county  of  a  town,  with  as  much  of  Belfast  as  Ib  within  the  county  of 
Antrim,  are  included  throughout  the  above  enumeration. 

Swfaee,  ffydrograpky,  md  (hmmnmicaltUmt, — The  principal  eleva- 
tions are  along  the  sesrcoast^  the  interior  of  the  country  sloping  towards 
Lough  Neagh.  The  elevations  are  not  great,  but,  owing  to  their  basaltic 
formation,  they  present  scarped  outlines  which  are  impressive  and 
varied.  The  principal  are  Devis,  on  the  south-east  1560  feet ;  Trostan, 
on  the  east  1810  feet ;  and  Knocklayd,  on  the  north  1890  feet  Along 
the  eastern  coast^  towards  the  Iririi  Channel,  the  chain  is  broken  by 
lateral  valleya  of  great  beauty.  The  towns  of  Lame,  Glenarm,  and 
CushendaU,  are  situated  respectively  at  the  seaward  extremities  of 
such  valleys  and  the  whole  district  fr«m  Lame  northward  to  Fair 
Head,  the  north-eaatsni  point  of  this  county  and  of  IreUnd,  is  known 
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as  'the  Glena'  Owing  to  the  oloae  appronoh  of  the  waten'  bed  to  the 
eea-line,  the  river-coursee  towardfl  the  Irish  Ghannel  are  shorty  and 
the  streazna  moonsiderableL  The  principal  riven  are  the  Buih,  whjeh 
diachaigee  itaelf  into  the  Atlantio  below  Bushmillsy  and  the  Main  and 
Six-Mile  Water,  which  flow  into  Lough  Keagh,  in  the  interior,  near 
Bandalstown  and  the  town  of  Antrim  reapeotiTelj.  The  waten  of 
Lough  Neagh  are  discharged  by  the  Lower  Bami,  »  large  riTer  which 
flows  from  south  to  north  nearly  parallel  to  but  in  a  rererse  direotion 
from  the  Main,  from  the  valley  of  which  it  is  separated  hf  a  range  of 
hilly  uplands.  On  the  northem  and  western  slope  of  thsee  uplands, 
towards  the  Bann,  is  situated  BaUynumey ;  aad  on  the  easteni  side,  in 
a  central  and  sheltered  spot^  near  the  oonfluenoe  of  the  Bnid  BiTer^ 
which  runs  westward  from  the  hills  above  Olenaim  into  the  Main,  is 
BallyinenA.  The  principal  drainage  of  the  sou^em  part  of  the  oountv 
flows  into  Lough  Veagh  by  the  Crumlin  and  Olenavy  rivers,  which 
run  westward  from  the  heists  above  Beliast.  This  range  of  lofty  hills 
extends,  with  only  two  lateral  valleys,  from  the  extreme  south  of  the 
county,  near  Lisbum,  along  the  ooast-line  of  Belfast  Lou|^  to  Cairick- 
feigus,  and  terminatea  at  Island  Magee,  a  peninsular  dirtrict,  forming 
the  land-locked  harbour  of  Lame  Lough,  in  a  range  of  nmflHfls  called 
theOobbina.  The  general  elevation  of  this  obain  is  800  £Mt  to  1000 
feet.  The  communication  of  Belfiwt  with  the  western  interior  distriot 
of  the  county  is  by  the  high  road  by  way  of  Whitehouae;  with  the 
northem  districts  by  the  Belfiwt  and  Ballymsna  railway  by  way  of 
White  Abbey.  The  Ulster  nulway  following  the  valley  of  the  Lsgan, 
and  the  Lagan  KavijgatioQ  Canal,  oonstitute  the  means  of  eommuni- 
cation  for  Belfast  with  theaouthem  parts  of  the  oow^. 

Geology,  Mineralogy,  dto. — The  geologioal  structure  of  Antrim  is 
peculiar.  The  surface  is  ahnoet  wholly  composed  of  trap»  whidi,  with 
the  exception  of  a  patch  of  poi^hyry  yidiUng  a  fine  white  building 
stone  north  of  the  town  of  Ajitrun,  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  Bena 
from  the  valley  of  the  Boe  River  in  Londonderrr  on  the  wesft^  to  the 
coast-line  of  iie  Irish  Channel  and  Lough  of  Bel&et  and  the  valley  of 
the  l4igan  on  the  east  and  south.  The  trap  is  throug^umt  supported 
on  a  bed  of  indurated  chalk,  which  rqMwes  on  a  stratum  or  green- 
sand.  The  greenaand  reats  on  new  red  sandrtone,  lad  the  new  red 
sandstone  on  mica^laie,  which  underUea  the  whole.  It  would  appear 
that  the  intermediate  strata  had  been  kept  in  their  pkees  by  the  w^g^t 
or  connection  with  the  lower  rocks  of  thesupecjaoent  trap ;  for,  outside 
the  field  described,  the  micsrelate  appeamat  the  suiftoe  tbrougfaont  the 
west  of  Londonderry,  and  in  a  tract  at  the  north<eastem  extremity  of 
Antrim.  The  trap-field  rises  on  both  sides  fttim  the  vaU«y  of  the 
Bann,  and  ita  edges  present  the  same  ebaraeteristie  sesrped  outlines^ 
and  the  same  suocession  of  strata*  towards  the  valley  of  the  Boe^  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  North  Channel,  aad  Lough  of  Belfast  It  is  this 
succession  of  various-coloured  horiiontal  strata,  which  present  also 
diflarent  slopes  of  eeoarpment,  that  givea  the  peculiar  beanl^  to  the 
scenery  on  tiie  north  coast  of  this  eoun^.  At  a  pari  of  the  eoesi 
about  midway  between  Ballyoastle  and  the  embovehnre  of  the  Bans, 
the  trap  assumes  a  highly  crystalline  chaiaoter,  and  dipa  to  the  asa  in 
the  masa  of  basaltic  odumns  known  as  the  Oisof  s  Canaeway,  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  pedfoet  ^**»"r'*^  ^^  'r^W"l"fr  besalt  in 
the  world.  The  scientific  interest  of  the  sesne  is  enhafioed  by  its 
beau^,  owii^  psrtly  to  the  terraced  foim  of  the  eecaipmenta  and 
partly  to  the  great  richness  and  variety  of  the  oolooring.  The  latter 
efioct  is  heji^tened  by  the  eropping  out  of  numerous  horizontal  beds 
of  wood-coal  ai^  ochre,  which  witji  the  dwfc  basslt^  the  white  ehslk, 
and  the  green  and  red  sandstones,  impart  a  charaeter  to  the  scenery 
that  isas  peculiar  as  it  is  beautifriL  Behind  these  bold  and  diveraified 
seaKdiffs  the  surface  ia  bare  and  unmerked  by  eny  fine  loature  either 
of  outline  or  cultivation — a  oontrast  which  still  nvthsr  adda  to  the 
chann  of  the  coastseenery.  The  iadlcatMins  of  eoal  along  the  diib 
proceed  from  a  oonsideraUe  Md  of  lignite  or  weod«ooal  which  sur^ 
rounds  the  insulated  basaltic  mass  of  Ben^iore  or  Fair  Head.  Hm 
coal  was  f ormeriy  rsised  on  the  north  side  of  Fsir  Head ;  it  is  now 
profitably  worked  at  Muriough  Bay  ontheaoulhside  of  that  rematkable 
headland.  In  ia58  a  salt-mine  was  found  at  Bed  Hall,  afew  milea 
north-east  of  Gsrriokfeigus,  near  i^en  asmall  stream  enters  a  natunl 
basin  and  diMppears.    This  spot  bore  the  nsme  of  the  Beit  Hole. 

SoO,  ^^riciibire.— The  soil  along  the  vnll^  of  the  Lagan,  aad  in 
other  places  where  a  mixture  of  the  dAris  of  the  various  JxiekM  has 
taken  place,  is  rich  and  capable  of  producing  good  wheat  erops ;  but 
throu8^bout  the  trap  district^  or  over  nin»4«nths  of  the  sui&ee  of  the 
coua<7,  it  is  lights  and  bsttsr  adapted  for  oats  and  barley.  In  t861 
there  were  in  the  eonnl^  under  erop^fi,U7  acsBs,  of  which  99S8  gww 
wheat;  08,5Moata,-  1006 barley,  bere^  and lye;  iBU  peas  and  beana; 
41,018  potatoes ;  18,S02  turnips;  897mangil'-wiinel,oarrots,psmips, 
andcabbi^;  1845  vetches  and  other  green  oropa;  64  rape;  11,01^ 
flax;  aad  62,272  were  in  meadow  and  dorer.  TIm  hohliagi  in  1851 
amounted  to  22,850,  b«t  the  atocfc-holdeis  nnmbeoed  24,898.  The 
stock  was  27,673  horses,  450  mulai  and  asses,  181,818  eattie,  ^,861 
sheep,  43,528  pigs,  1054  deer,  1600  goats,  and  237,050  headof  pouUxy. 
The  forsas  ar«  in  general  smsll,  owing  chiefly  to  the  variety  of  employ- 
ments efiorded  to  the  peasantcy  by  the  diiJGMrent  farancfaea  of  the  Unsn 
trade.  Since  the  failare  of  the  potato,  aad  changes  in  the  laws 
affecting  agrioultursl  produce^  the  population,  who  nnite  maaufaoturing 
with  i^sricultural  pursmts,  have  had  increased  employment  in  weavinc^ 
aad  withstood  tiie  piessuue  of  general  aeareity  without  anynonsiderihte 


addition  to  the  poor-rates.  The  fishery  is  carried  on  in  the  two  districts 
of  Ballyeastie  and  Carrickforgus,  and  includes  121  miles  of  maritime 
boundaries ;  in  1850  there  were  engaged  1025  re^gistered  fishing  vessels, 
employing  3115  men  and  boys. 

JHvitkmi,  Townt,  dtc — ^Antrim  is  divided  into  14  baronies ;  Lower 
and  Upper  Dunluoe  and  Carey,  on  the  north;  Lower  and  Upper 
Qlenarm,  on  the  east ;  Kilc(mway  and  Lower  and  Upper  Toome  towvda 
the  Bann ;  Lower  and  Upper  Antrim  in  the  centre ;  Lower  and  Upper 
MaSBareene  towards  Lough  Keegh;  end  Lower  end  Upper  Bellas^ 
with  the  county  of  the  town  of  Carziokforgui^  towards  Bel&st  Lough 
and  the  Lagan. 

The  principal  towns  are  Ajmni,  Balltmbna,  Bbltast,  Caebick* 
WMBOOB,  Lahms,  and  Libbubk,  wbidh  will  be  found  noticed  under  their 
respective  headings.  The  following  sre  the  other  towns,  the  popula- 
tions given  being  thoee  of  1851 ; — 

Balltoastui 

BoUydart,  population  040,  about  8  milea  KK.E.  from  Antrim, 
is  a  market  isoA  post-town,  situated  on  the  Six-mile  Water,  about 
half-way  between  Antrim  and  Luna  There  are  in  the  town 
chapels  for  Presbyterians,  belonging  to  the  Prssbyterian  Church  in 
Ireland,  the  Reformed  Pieabyterian  Church,  the  Presbytery  of  Antrim, 
and  the  Bemonstrant  Synod  of  Ulster.  Monthly  markete  for  the  sale 
of  linen  are  held  here;  also  foizs  ia  January,  May,  July,  August^ 
October,  aad  November. 

Balltmovbt. 

BrougkAiOme,  population  074,  is  a  small  town  situated  on  the  Braid 
rivulet^  about  8  miles  Xr.E.  by  K  from  Ballymena,  on  the  road  to 
Qlenarm.  The  linen  manufooturo  employs  some  of  the  inhabitants^ 
There  are  here  a  ohapel  for  Preabyterians  and  a  National  schooL 
Flairs  are  held  on  the  l7th  June  and  1st  September.  The  extensive 
perk  and  manaion  of  Tullamore  Lodge  are  close  to  the  town. 

ButhwyUU,  population  087,  a  small  market  and  post-town,  about 
8  milea  N.  from  Ballymoney,  has  been  considerably  miproved  of  late 
year%  ehieily  in  oonssquenee  of  ths  exertions  of  Sir  F.  W.  M'Naughten, 
Bert  The  town  possesses  a  eoort-heuse,  a  dispensary,  a  factory  for 
spades  and  shovels,  and  an  extensive  distillery.  The  EpIscopaUann^ 
Preabyterians  Wealsfan  Methodists,  aad  Roman  Catholics  have  plaoey 
of  worship ;  SAd  there  sre  National  and  Wealey an  schools,  and  a  school 
sappocted  from  Srasmus  Smith's  foundation.  Petty  sessions  are  held 
here  monthly.  Fairs  are  held  in  Mareh,  June,  October,  and  December. 
In  the  vicinity  are  numerous  good  msnsioaa 

Orwndin,  population  888,  a  nnall  market  and  post-town  on  the  river 
Crumlin,  about  10  milea  W.  by  N.  from  Belfast^  is  neatly  and  rsffulariy 
built,  chiefiy  in  two  stieets,  the  longest  and  most  spacious  of  which  is 
psraUel  with  the  river.  The  Presbyteriana  and  Boman  Catholics  have 
fjacee  of  worship,  and  there  ia  a  dispensary  of  the  Antrim  Poor-Law 
Union.  Fairs  are  heid  here  on  the  first  Monday  in  each  inonth,exoept 
September;  and  petty  sessions  are  held  monthly.  On  the  river,  near 
thetown,  are  extenaive  flourmiUs,  and  in  the  visinity  are  numerous 
good  fonuly  mansions 

ChukmdaU,  population  527,  a  small  market  end  peat-toem,  la  dtoated 
on  the  river  Dall,  near  the  shore  of  Bed  Bay,  about  10  miles  N.N.W. 
horn.  Qlenarm,  on  the  eoest-road  usually  foflowed  by  visitors  to  the 
GHant's  Causswsy.  It  ii  nsatiy  built  sad  pictureequely  situated, 
having  some  very  high  hills  in  the  vicinity.  Tnere  areaeveral  remaina 
of  ancient  buildings  and  encampmenta.  In  the  middle  of  the  town 
is  a  jail,  auimounted  by  a  tall  aquare  tapering  tower.  A  maricet  for 
linen  yam  ia  held  weekly.  Eight  fBurs  are  held  in  the  oourse  of  the 
year.  Petty  sessions  sre  held  monthly.  There  are  here  a  dispensary 
of  the  Bsllycsetle  Poor-Law  Union,  and  a  loan-Amd  office. 

^Stmorsi,  population  051,  sitnsted  on  the  shore  of  Olenarm  Bay,  at 
the  month  Mthe  Qlenarm  rivulet,  about  8  milea  N.N.W.  from  Larne, 
is  a  msiket  and  post-town,  and  ia  much  fi-eqiiented  by  visitors  for 
bathing.  It  ooenpies  the  bottom  of  a  deep  end  retired  g^en.  The 
rivulet  is  irrosssd  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge.  On  one  side  of  the 
rivulet  is  the  town,  neatly  built^  sad  contuning  chapels  for  Pireeby- 
teriaaa  and  Boman  Catholios ;  on  the  ether  side  are  the  parish  church 
and  (Henaxm  Castle,  the  spacious  mansion  of  the  Bari  of  Antrim. 
There  is  a  good  export  trade  from  Qlenarm  harbour.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  ealt-works  and  lime-q^arriee.  There  is  here  a  station  of 
the  coastguard.  Petty  sessions  an  held  monthly :  fairs  are  held  on 
May  98th  Md  October  20th. 

Pmi^^Mmom,  population  842,  a  email  market  and  posttown,  situated 
on  the  right  baiuc  of  the  river  Bann,  about  7  milea  W.  by  N.  from 
Ballymena,  oootaina  aevsral  well-built  houees,  and  carries  on  some 
Knen  weafing:  There  is  a  onsli  carrying  trade  on  the  river  Bann ; 
the  river  ieeroesedat  the  town  by  a  handsome  bridge  of  reoent  erection. 
Petty  ansHifwiii  are  hehi  monthly :  foirs  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  eadk 
month,  aad  on  the  aecond  Tueaday  after  the  llth  of  May. 

PoHnuk,    [CoLnBAivi.] 

RamAaUtmmn,  population  740,  a  markettown  pleasantiy  aituated  on 
the  river  Main  near  its  embonehure  in  Lough  Neagfa,  about  4  miles 
W.  from  AntrLm,  »sitsin«  some  well-built  dwelling  houses,  a  pariah 
ehuroh,  three  chapels  for  Presbyterians,  a  chapel  for  Roman  Catnotics, 
a  handsome  market-house  with  an  aosombly-room  above,  a  dispensary 
for  the  Antrim  Poor-Law  Union,  aad  a  barrack.  A  parade  for  the 
military  in  ficont  of  the  barrack  is  now  the  town  wslk  or  jpromehade. 
Gotton^qannii^  and  oalioo-wettring  employ  some  of  the  uhabitanfak 
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The  weekly  market  for  agricultural  produce  is  well  attended :  a  linen 
market^  held  monUilyy  was  formerly  of  some  importance.  There  are 
fairs  on  July  lUth  and  Kovember  Ist  Petty  sessionB  are  held  monthly 
in  the  town.  Randalstown  sent  two  members  to  the  Irish  ParHameni. 
Shane's  Castle,  the  baronial  mansion  of  the  O'Neills,  was  burnt  down 
in  1816.  Earl  O'JSTeill  has  since  fitted  up  a  temporary  residence  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  old  castle;  The  grounds  are  eztensiTe  and 
well  wooded. 

Of  the  principal  viUages  we  subjoin  a  few  particulars.  The 
population  in  each  case  is  that  of  1861 : — 

AhoghUl,  population  508,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  a  feeder  of 
the  sodaU  riyer  Main,  about  10  miles  K.N.W.  from  Antrim,  is  a  neat 
Tillage  containing  a  parish  church,  three  chapels  for  Presbyterians,  a 
chapel  for  Roman  Catholics,  a  National  school,  and  a  dispensary. 
Manor  courts  and  petty  sessions  are  held  here.  Monthly  markets  are 
held  for  the  sale  of  linen.  There  are  fairs  on  June  4th,  August  26th, 
and  December  6th.  In  the  vicinity  are  several  handsome  villas. 
Amunf,  population  822,  is  situated  in  a  glen  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Bush,  ahovit  9  miles  N.E.  from  BaUymoney.  In  the  village  are  the  remains 
of  a  round  tower,  of  which  the  walls  still  standing  are  about  44  feet 
high.  There  are  here  a  puish  church,  chapels  for  Roman  Catholics  and 
Presbyterians,  and  a  National  schooL  Six  fiedrs  are  held  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  BtUlintoy,  population  171,  is  picturesquely  situated  near 
the  shore  on  the  north  coast,  about  6  miles  W.  by  N.  from  BallycasUe; 
It  possesses  a  puish  church  and  Roman  Catholic  and  Presbyterian 
chapels.  The  spire  of  Uie  parish  church  is  useful  to  seamen  as  a  land- 
mark. A  station  of  the  coast-guard  is  at  Ballintoy.  Various  antiqui- 
ties have  been  dug  up  in  the  neighbourhood,  including  stone  and  brass 
hatchets,  bracelets,  fibula^  urns  containing  burnt  bones,  and  a  gold  coin 
of  Yalentinian.  BaUynwre,  population  877,  about  10  miles  N.K  by  R 
from  Antrim,  is  a  small  village  situated  on  the  road  to  Lame.  In  the 
village  besides  the  parish  church,  which  is  a  small  old  building,  there 
are  chapels  for  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Wealeyan  Methodists. 
CanUumghf  population  868,  is  a  small  fishing  village  on  the  shore  of 
Qlenarm  Bay,  about  8  miles  N. W.  from  Qlenann.  Some  small  vessels 
belong  to  the  place,  and  the  strand  is  good,  but  the  difficulties  which 
prevent  the  construction  of  a  good  harbour  operate  against  the  pros- 
perity of  the  village.  Fairs  are  held  here  on  February  10th,  April  20th, 
June  12th,  August  10th,  October  12th,  and  December  12th.  Coknor. 
SarryviUe  [Ballthska].  WhiUhovm  Alhty-Uwny  Lower  White- 
houae,  and  Upper  Whitehau§e,  population  together  2286,  form  a  group 
of  villages  chiefly  dependent  on  the  cotton  manufacture,  which 
was  established  here  in  1784,  at  which  date  no  other  existed  in 
Ireland.  Whitehouse  Abbey  or  White  Abbey  has  its  name  from  a 
monastic  establishment  formerly  existing  herei  It  contains  a  church 
of  reoent  erection,  a  chapel  for  Presbyterians,  and  a  dispensary  of  the 
Belfast  Poor-Law  Union.  There  is  here  a  station  of  the  coastguard. 
Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly. 

Antrim  returns  six  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  two  for 
the  county,  two  for  Belfast  borough,  and  one  for  each  of  the  boroughs 
of  Carrickfei^gus  and  Lisbum.  Belfsst  has  been  recently  proclaimed 
the  county  town,  a  rank  formerly  held  by  Carrickfergus.  The  assises 
are  held  at  Belfast,  and  the  county  prison  is  there.  The  county  is  in 
the  north-east  circuit,  Quarter  sessions  are  held  at  Antrim,  Ballymena, 
Ballymon^,  Belfast,  and  Carrickfergus :  at  each  of  these  towns  there  is 
a  bridewell  The  county  infiimaiy  is  at  Lisbum ;  the  district  lunatic 
asylum,  to  which  the  county  is  entitled  to  send  28  patients,  is  at 
Bdfast.  Fever  hospitals  are  at  Ballycastle,  BelfSut,  and  Lisbum. 
There  are  a  loan  fund  office  at  Antrim,  and  savings  banks  at  Belfast, 
Qracehill,  and  Lisbum :  on  November  20, 1861,  the  amount  owing 
to  depositors  was  116,424£.  8#.,  of  which  106,4602. 4«.  7d,  was  deposited 
in  the  Belfast  savings  bank.  The  union  workhouses  are  at  Antrim, 
Ballycastle,  Ballymena,  Ballymoney,  Belfast,  Lame,  and  Lisbum. 
The  net  yearly  value  of  property  rated  to  the  poor  is  702,917^  The 
head  quarters  of  the  Belfast  military  district  are  at  Bel£ut,  where  also 
is  stationed  the  staff  of  the  county  militia.  There  are  barracks  at 
Belfut  and  at  Carrickfergus.  The  constabulary  force,  which  numbers 
229,  including  officers,  has  its  head  quarters  at  Ballymena :  there  are 
88  police  stations  in  the  county,  forming  six  districts,  of  which  the 
head  quarters  are  Antrim,  Ballymena,  I^ymoney,  Belfast,  Carrick- 
fei^gus,  and  Cushendall.  There  are  21  coastguard  stations,  at  which 
are  16  officers  and  129  men.  In  December,  1861,  there  were  889 
National  schools  in  operation,  attended  by  16,746  male  and  18,017 
female  children. 

The  baronies  of  Lower  and  Upper  Dunluce  and  Carey  constitute  the 
district  called '  the  Route^'  a  corruption  of  tibie  ancient  Dalriada ;  the  rest 
of  the  county,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  county  of  Down,  was  formerly 
included  in  the  territory  of  Dalaradia,  In  the  earliest  historic  period 
this  part  of  Ulster  was  inhabited  by  the  Cniithne,  a  people  of  Pictish 
origin.  Some  of  the  ancient  British  names  of  places  are  still  retained. 
On  the  conquest  of  Ireland  by  Henry  IL,  Antrim  was  reduced  with 
the  rest  of  the  petty  kingdom  of  Dalaradia,  of  which  Downpatrick  was 
at  that  time  the  principal  place.  It  was  constituted  a  county  by 
King  John,  who  erected  the  castle  of  Carrickfergus  in  1210,  and  it 
was  regularly  governed  by  English  laws  until  the  revolt  of  the  native 
tribes  of  O'Neill  in  1338,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  murder  of 
William  de  Buxgho,  earl  of  Ulster,  at  Belfast,  crossed  the  Bann, 
b^ond  which  they  had  been  expelled,  and  regained  the  entire  county 


with  the  exception  of  Carrickfergus  and  a  portion  of  the  Qlens.  The 
Olens  were  held  by  the  Anglo-Norman  fanuly  of  Bissett  of  Glenarm, 
and  passed  by  marriage,  early  in  the  16th  century,  to  the  family  of 
Maodonnell  of  the  Isles,  by  whom  many  Scottish  settlers  were  intro- 
duced. Their  descendants  mixed  with  the  ancient  Irish  population, 
and  still  inhabit  tiioee  valle3rs  and  speak  the  Irish  language.  The  rest 
of  the  county  was  ruled  by  tibe  OT^eills,  the  leaders  of  the  native 
dans,  who  had  returned  in  the  liih  century  to  their  former  seats, 
until  the  rebellion  and  forfeiture  of  Shane  O'Neill  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elinbeth.  Sir  John  Perrot,  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  and  Sir  Arthur 
Chichester,  in  that  and  the  succeeding  reign,  restored  the  English 
government,  and  by  colonisation  from  England  and  Scotland  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  present  social  stability  and  prosperity  of  the  county. 

(Ordnance  Smrvey;  Dnbourdieu's  Survey  of  Antrim;  Reeves's  EedO' 
iiattieal  Antiqmtka  of  Down  and  Connor;  Original  CommunieaHons.) 

ANTRIM,  a  post  and  market-town  and  tiie  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Antrim,  barony  of  Upper  Antrim  and  county 
of  Antrim,  Ireland,  is  situated  in  64"  42'  N.  Ut,  6'  18'  W.  long.  It 
is  distant  160  miles  N.  from  Dublin,  and  18i  miles  N.W.  from  Belfast 
by  the  high  road,  or  28  miles  by  the  Belfast  and  Ballymena  railway : 
the  population  in  1841  was  2646 ;  in  1861  it  Was  2824,  exclusive  of 
898  inmatiOB  of  the  union  workhouse.  Antrim  Poor-Law  Union 
comprises  19  electoral  divisions  with  an  area  of  116,892  acres,  and 
a  populktion  in  1841  of  46,820 ;  in  1861  of  41,688. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  seated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Six-Mile- 
Water  River,  three  quazteis  of  a  mile  above  the  point  where  it  enters 
Lough  Neagh.  Antrim  or  Alndrum  ('  the  one  height')  which  at  a 
little  distance  is  still  distinguished  by  a  round  tower,  was  formerly 
the  site  of  a  monastery.  The  modem  town  owes  its  origin  to  the 
English  family  of  Qotworthy  in  the  17th  century;  it  is  now  the 
property  of  the  Viscount  Massareene,  whose  residence,  Antrim  Csstle, 
a  luge  castellated  building,  is  situated  in  a  handsome  park,  laid  out 
in  the  taste  of  Louis  XIV.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  below  the 
town.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  long,  wide,  and  tolerably  well 
built  streets  The  church,  a  respectable  building  with  a  fine  spire, 
stands  near  the  river,  and  the  market-house  and  castellated  entrance 
to  the  adjoining  park  are  at  the  western  extremity.  There  are  here 
two  congregations  of  the  Presbyterian  Qeneral  Assembly  and  one  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Antrim.  Quarter  sessions  are  held  in  the  town. 
There  are  here  a  loan  fund,  a  bridewell,  and  a  station  of  the  consta- 
bulary force.  The  town  formerly  sent  two  members  to  the  Irish 
Parliament,  but  was  disfranchised  at  the  time  of  the  imion.  Antrim 
was  the  scene  of  an  engagement  between  the  king's  troops  and  the 
insurgent  United  Irishmen,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated,  on  tho 
7th  June,  1798.  The  linen  manufiusture  is  extensively  carried  on  in 
the  neighbouxiiood.  The  bleachgreens  in  the  vicinity  have  a  pleasing 
appearance.  "  The  linen  webs  of  a  snowy  whiteness,  spread  on  green 
doselv-shaven  lawns  sloping  to  the  sun,  and  generally  bounded  by  a 
sparkling  outline  of  running  water,  have  a  delightfully  fresh  and 
oneerful  effect,  seen  as  they  usually  are  with  their  concomitants  of 
well  built  factories  and  handsome  dwelling-houses." 

{Ordnance  Snrveif :  Irith  Penny  JoumaL) 

ANTRODOCO.    [Abbuzzo.] 

ANTWERP,  one  of  the  nine  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium, 
ia  bounded  N.  by  the  Dutch  province  of  North  Brabant,  £.  by 
Limbourg,  S.  by  South  Brabant,  and  W.  by  East  Flanders  and 
Zeeland.  Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  86  miles,  from  R  to  W. 
40  miles.  The  area  of  the  province  is  700,102  acres  or  1094  square 
miles:  the  population  on  the  1st  of  January,  1849,  was  413,824, 
which  gives  an  average  of  878*26  to  the  square  mile.  The  population 
of  the  province  in  1881, 1840,  and  1849,  stands  thus  in  the  govem- 
ment  returns :— 1831,  849,962 ;  1840,  371,167 ;  1849,  418,824. 

The  province  of  Antwerp  is  flat,  fertile,  and  highly  cultivated.  The 
soil,  which  is  generally  alluvial,  yields  in  perfection  all  the  crops 
common  to  England  and  the  north  of  France.  The  district  called  the 
'polders'  extends  along  the  Schelde,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Joitwerp  to  Zantvliet ;  it  was  originally  a  marsh  which  was  flooded  by 
every  tide,  its  surface  being  lower  than  the  level  of  the  river  at  high 
water.  E^kes  having  he&a.  built  to  keep  off  the  tide,  the  surface  of 
the  marsh  was  drained  by  means  of  water-wheels  turned  by  windmills, 
and  what  was  before  an  imhealthy  swamp  was  changed  into  the  richest 
pasture  and  arable  land.  There  are  some  barren  heaths  in  the  north 
and  north-east  of  the  province.  The  province  is  well  wooded,  espe- 
cially towards  the  souUl  The  indosures  made  by  ditches,  dykes, 
and  trees  are  kept  in  good  order :  some  live  hedges  are  found,  but 
they  are  reckoned  injurious.  Qood  crops  of  wheat,  rape,  and  carrots 
line  the  road  all  the  way  between  Antwerp  and  Medilin.  Many  fields 
of  broom  may  be  observed  along  this  road :  tiie  stems  of  the  broom 
after  three  years'  growth  furnish  fuel  for  the  kitchen  or  the  oven,  and 
are  also  used  in  burning  bricks ;  the  ground  also  is  found  to  be  in 
very  excellent  condition  after  the  broom  is  cut  down,  and  secures  the 
farmer  a  heavy  crop.  The  houses  are  strong,  built  of  brick  or  stone, 
and  generally  thattmed  wiU^  straw  :  the  roads  are  paved  with  broken 
stones.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Sohbldb  and  its  feeders — ^the 
Rupel,  the  Greater  If^the,  the  Less  N&the,  and  the  Dyle.  By  means 
of  these  rivers,  all  of  which  are  navigable,  and  by  its  ntunerous  canals 
and  railroads,  the  province  has  excellent  means  of  communication,  not 
only  with  every  |Mu:t  of  Belgium,  but  with  fVanoe,  Prussia,  and  the 
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interior  of  Qennany ;  and  by  a  convention  concluded  between  Belgium 
and  Holland  in  July,  1852,  a  junction  line  is  to  be  laid  down  from  the 
city  of  Antwerp  to  Rotterdam  in  order  to  connect  the  Dutch  and 
Belgian  railway  ^sterns. 

The  manufactures  of  the  province,  which  are  of  great  variety  and 
importance,  are  mentioned  imder  the  towns. 

The  ehief  towns  are :  —  AmrtnsRP :  MBCHinr  (Malines) :  jBoom, 
situated  about  10  miles  S.  of  Antwerp  on  the  Rupei,  which  is  here 
joined  by  the  canal  to  Brussels ;  great  numbers  of  brides  and  tiles  are 
made  here,  and  vessels  for  river  and  canal  navigation  are  built ;  there 
are  several  tanneries,  distilleries,  breweries,  salt  refineries,  and  rope- 
walks  in  the  town :  population,  7000  :  Ohed,  which  is  situated  on  tiie 
Greater  K^the,  25  nules  K  of  Antwerp ;  the  inhabitants  of  this  town 
have  been  long  famous  for  the  humane  care  they  take  of  the  insane, 
who  are  sent  here  from  different  partd  of  the  country;  the  town 
contains  four  churches^  one  of  wmoh  is  of  mat  antiquity,  seven 
chapels,  and  a  town-hall :  population,  7100 :  lAeire  or  lAer,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Qreater  and  Less  N^the,  10  miles  S.K  from  Antweip, 
population  14,000 ;  there  are  establishments  for  calico-printing  and 
for  the  maniifacture  of  linen,  silken,  and  woollen  stuffs,  cotton  yam, 
and  lace ;  besides  thetie  there  are  several  breweries,  distilleries,  and 
oil-mills  in  the  town ;  rape  is  grown  in  large  quantities  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  there  are  eight  churches,  an  hospital,  and  a  Beguinage  in 
the  town :  Tumhout,  about  25  miles  N.E.  of  Antwerp :  population, 
18,447;  the  town,  which  is  well  built^  has  manufactures  of  linen, 
lace,  thread,  carpets,  cutlery,  paper,  ticks,  checks,  and  calico,  and 
establishments  for  bleaching  linen,  cotton-yam,  and  wax ;  there  are 
also  several  brandy  distilleries  in  the  town  :  ZUlo,  a  small  town  with 
a  population  of  1000,  but  important  on  account  of  its  fort,  which 
commands  the  navigation  of  the  Schelde :  HerenthdU,  20  miles  K  of 
Antwerp  on  the  Less  N^the;  a  canal  which  admits  vessels  of  70  ton9 
joins  the  town  to  Antwerp ;  there  are  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth, 
laoes,  and  leather :  population,  8500  :  ZandvUtt,  in  the  north-west  of 
the  province,  11  miles  N.W.  from  Antwerp  and  not  far  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  Schelde,  though  a  small  town  of  only  1200  inhabitants^ 
deserves  mention  on  account  of  its  strong  fortifications. 

The  province  of  Antwerp  is  in  the  see  of  the  archbishop  of  Mechlin, 
and  sends  4  senators  and  9  representatives  to  the  legislative  chambers  at 
Brussels.  By  the  marriage  of  Mary  of  Bui|^dy  to  the  Archduke 
Maximilian,  it  fell  to  the  house  of  Austria,  in  whose  hands  it  remained 
till  the  Fremch  revolution,  when  it  was  formed  into  the  department 
of  Deux-N^thes  :  in  1814  it  became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Ketherlands,  and  in  1880  a  province  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Belgium. 

ANTWERP,  the  principal  seaport  of  Belgium,  is  called  by  the 
natives  Antwerpen,  by  the  Spaniards  Amberes,  and  by  the  fVonch 
Anvers.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Schelde,  where  the 
river  makes  a  considerable  bend,  in  51"  14'  N.  lat,  4"  24'  K  long. : 
population,  about  90,000.  This  port»  with  its  spacious  dock,  bae^ 
and  quays,  and  its  safe  anchorage,  is  one  of  the  best  in  Europe, 
although  the  navigation  frova.  the  sea  is  somewhat  tedious.  It  has 
sufBcient  depth  for  the  largest  vessels,  and  every  convenience  for  ship- 
building. It  IB  284  miles  by  railroad  JST.  from  Brussels,  and  45  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Schelde.  The  breadth  of  the  river  opposite  to 
the  city  is  about  440  yards,  and  the  rise  of  the  tide  is  12  feet  For 
two  miles  in  front  of  Antwerp  the  depth  at  low  water  is  from  82  to  42 
feet.  The  city  is  connected  by  railway  with  all  the  principal  towns 
of  Belgium,  France,  and  North  Q«rmany;  and  its  facilities  of 
communication  are  about  to  be  extended  by  nulway  to  Rotterdam. 

Antwerp  is  strongly  fortified  on  the  land  side  with  ramparts,  wet 
ditches,  and  detach^  forts ;  at  the  southern  angle  of  the  city  there 
is  a  large  citadel,  built  by  the  Duke  of  Alba  in  1568,  and  commanding 
both  the  town  and  the  river.  In  the  polders  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  facing  the  city  are  three  strong  forts,  the  principal  of 
which  is  the  Tdte  de  Flandre,  a  sort  of  citadel  in  itself.  No 
city  of  Belgium  presents  grander  streets:  the  principal  street, 
the  Place  de  Meir,  will  bear  comparison  with  any  street  in  Europe. 
The  gothio  cathedral  is  one  of  the  finest  and  largest  ecclesiastical 
buildmgs  in  Belgium :  it  is  500  feet  long^  250  feet  wide,  and  has 
a  spire  866  feet  high.  The  interior  is  adorned  with  several  of  the  finest 
pictures  of  Rubens,  who  was  a  native  of  Antwerp,  and  to  whom  a 
statue  has  been  erected  in  the  Place  Yerte.  The  H6tel  de  Yille,  or 
Town  Hall,  is  a  laigp  and  handsome  building,  with  a  front  of  about 
260  feet ;  and  the  Bourse,  or  Exchange,  is  the  model  on  which  those 
of  London  (the  late)  and  Amsterdam  were  built  The  church  of  St. 
Jacques,  which  contains  the  tomb  of  Rubens,  the  church  of  St. 
Michael,  the  Oosterlings,  which  was  originally  the  factory  of  the 
Hanseatic  League,  the  palace  built  by  Napoleon  in  the  Place  de  Meir, 
St,  Paul's  and  St  Andrew's  churches,  and  the  churches  of  the 
Augustins  are  also  fine  edifices,  and  are  decorated  with  the  master- 
pieces of  Flemish  art  The  museum  contains  many  masterpieces  of 
Rubens,  Vandyck,  and  other  Flemidi  painters.  Many  of  the  old 
houses  of  the  town  deserve  notice  on  account  of  their  picturesque 
architecture.  The  new  quay  and  the  great  basin  of  Antwerp  were 
begun  by  Bonaparte,  and  were  part  of  the  plan  by  which  he  intended 
to  make  this  city  a  great  naval  station.  The  area  of  the  great  basin 
is  17  acres,  and  of  the  small  one  7  acres.  On  each  side  of  the  great 
basin  are  two  careening  docks,  made  during  the  empire  of  Napoleon 
ior  repairing  the  ships  of  war  constructed  here,    ^e  custom-house 


is  at  the  head  of  the  great  basin.  The  citadel  is  a  regular  pentagon, 
surrounded  by  a  wet  ditch  90  feet  broad  :  it  has  five  bastions,  each 
oontaining  a  casemate  capable  of  holding  400  men.  The  river  flows 
along  the  magnificent  quays  of  Antwerp  in  a  direction  of  north-by- 
eaat,  and  after  passing  t&e  batteries  on  the  right  bank  to  the  north  of 
the  town  it  swe^  round  to  the  west  This  western  bend  is  com- 
manded by  fort  Ferdinand,  a  strong  pentagonal  fort  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river. 

Antwerp  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  silk  manufiwstures  of  Belgium, 
and  is  especially  fomous  for  its  black  silks  and  velvets.  It  has  large 
manufactures  of  cotton,  linen,  lace,  carpets,  hats,  cutlery,  and  surgicd 
instruments ;  there  is  iJso  a  bleaching  establishment  which  is  worked 
by  steam,  several  sugar  refineries,  and  other  establishments  common 
in  large  towns.  It  contains  a  great  military  anwnal,  dockyards,  and 
an  extensive  rope-walk. 

The  commerce  of  Antwerp  is  considerable,  though  fiur  below  what 
it  was  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  when  it  is  said  to  have  had  a 
population  of  200,000,  and  that  2000  vessels  annually  entered  its  port 
In  1829,  995  ships  entered  the  harbour ;  in  1881,  the  year  after  the 
revolution,  only  882 ;  in  1888  the  ntunber  was  1588  with  cargoes  valued 
at  4,555,6282.  In  1848  the  arrivals  numbered  1148 ;  but  in  1849  they 
rose  to  1679,  and  there  were  then  besides  16  steamers  on  the  station. 

Antwerp  has  a  large  transit  trade  by  land  and  sea.  The  imports 
consist  principally  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  other  colonial  products,  cotton 
stuffi^  and  other  manufiMstored  goods,  com,  raw  cotton,  leather,  timber, 
tobacco,  wool,  dyestufb,  salt,  wines,  fruits,  &c  The  exports  consist 
chiefly  of  flax,  cotton  and  linen  manufactures,  refined  sugar,  glass, 
nails,  zinc,  ocJc:-bark,  grain  and  seeds,  lace,  Jtc  The  French  system 
of  money,  weights,  and  measures  is  used  in  Antweip. 

Antwerp  in  the  11th  oentury  was  a  small  repubUa  The  industiy 
of  its  inhabitants,  joined  to  its  favourable  situation,  raised  it  to  the 
rank  of  the  first  conuneroial  city  of  Europe  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  Y .  Previously  to  its  capture  by  the  Spaniards  under  the 
Duke  of  Parma  in  1585,  Antwerp  was  one  of  the  first  cities  in  Europe ; 
but  it  suffered  much  by  that  event  By  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in 
1648  the  navigation  of  the  Schelde  was  dosed,  and  this,  added  to 
other  calamities,  destroyed  the  prosperity  of  the  city.  The  navigation 
of  the  Schelde  was  opened  at  the  time  of  the  Fi«ndh  occupation  of 
Antwerp  in  1792.  In  1798  the  IVench  evacuated  the  town,  but  took 
it  again  in  1794,  and  held  it  till  1814,  when  it  was  surrendered  to  the 
allies  after  the  treaty  of  Paris  by  Camot,  who  had  defended  it  up  to 
that  time;  After  the  revolution  of  1880  the  king  of  Holland  refused 
to  evacuate  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
agreed  on  for  the  separation  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  French  entered  Belgium  with  a  large  army,  and  commenced 
the  bombardment  of  the  dtadel  of  Antwerp,  Nov.  29,  1882.  The 
citadel,  which  was  bravely  defended  by  Qeneral  Chassd  with  4500 
men,  surrendered  on  the  24th  of  December. 

ANWEILER.    [Palatdtati.] 

ANXUR.    [Tbbraoika.] 

ANZIN.    [NoBD.] 

ANZUAN,  Afyouan,  Hinewm^  or  JoKanmOy  one  of  the  Comoro 
Islands,  situated  in  the  Mozambique  Channel,  at  nearly  an  equal 
distance  from  the  continent  of  Africa  and  the  island  of  Madagascar. 
Though  not  the  largest  of  these  islands  Anzuan  is  the  most  important, 
from  having  the  best  anchoring-ground,  on  which  account,  before  the 
acquisition  of  the  Cape,  it  was  frequently  visited  by  English  vessels 
trading  to  the  East  Indies  and  China. 

The  island  is  of  a  triangular  form;  it  lies  between  12"*  and  12*  25' S. 
lat,  and  the  most  eastern  point  is  in  44"  84'  K  long.  Its  circumference 
is  estimated  at  from  70  to  80  miles;  as  to  area  it  may  be  compared 
to  the  island  of  Madeira,  which  it  resembles  in  many  otiier  points. 

The  shore  rises  in  many  parts  with  remarkable  boldness,  and  is 
broken  by  a  few  open  bays.  Rocky  reefs  extend  from  its  extremities 
far  into  the  sea;  and  from  the  soutfi-western  to  the  north-western 
point  it  is  bounded  by  a  reef  which  is  two  miles  from  the  shore  in 
many  places.  The  interior  of  the  island  presents  a  succession  of 
mountains  and  valleysb  The  mountains  are  of  volcanic  origin  and 
some  of  them  rise  to  a  considerable  height;  one  in  the  interior  is 
about  4000  feet  high.  With  the  exception  of  the  highest  summits, 
which  present  banen  rocks,  the  mountains  are  covered  with  trees, 
chiefly  fruit-trees  and  palm-trees.  The  valleys  are  rather  narrow,  but 
they  contain  in  some  places  much  level  ground  which  is  partly  culti- 
vated and  partly  planted  with  trees.  The  continually  changing 
variety  of  the  landscape  offers  many  highly  picturesque  views,  and 
Sir  William  Jones  does  not  hesitate  to  give  them  the  preference  over 
the  finest  views  in  Switzerland  and  Wales. 

The  dimate  is  said  to  be  nuld,  the  heat  at  least  not  bdng  oppres- 
sive even  in  July. 

Some  rice  is  grown.  A  kind  of  vetoh  is  much  more  cultivated,  and 
forms  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants.  Yams,  papayas,  and 
sweet  potatoes,  abound  in  the  kitchen-gardens.  The  frniit  consists 
principally  of  cocoa-nuts,  limes,  oranges,  wild  pine-apples,  and  plan- 
tains. The  areca-palms  are  numerous,  as  weU  as  the  shrub  that 
yields  henna ;  the  fruits  of  the  former  and  the  leaves  of  the  latter  are 
used  here  as  in  India. 

Homed  cattle  are  numerous  and  excellent  but  small  Gk)ats  both 
tame  and  wild  abound.    Poultry  is  very  common,  and  of  guinea-fowls 
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fthouBandB  may  be  seen  in  a  wild  state.  No  enaket  nor  other  Teno- 
mouB  reptiles  exist  in  this  island,  but  their  abeence  is  compensated  for 
by  mosquitoes.  Fish  is  plentiful  along  the  oosst  "Wliite  whales 
frequently  yisit  the  channel  of  Mozambique,  and  are  often  killed  by 
tiie  inhabitants  of  this  island.  Cowries  are  found  on  the  shoals  in  tha 
neighbourhood,  and  form  an  article  of  export. 

The  population  consists  of  Africans  and  Arabs.  The  Arabsi  who 
compose  the  upper  dasses,  have  introduced  their  religion,  laws,  and  a 
part  of  their  knowledge,  especially  of  navigation.  But  the  Africans, 
who  compose  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  are  very  little  advanoed  in 
civilisation.  The  island  is  govenied  by  a  sultan  whose  power  is 
checked  by  the  nobles.  The  island  formerly  numbered  about 
100,000  inhabitants,  but  the  population  has  been  gpreatly  rsduoed  by  the 
pirates  of  Madngasoar,  who  make  expeditions  to  uisse  islands  for 
slaves. 

The  town  of  Mataamudo,  or  Machadu  (the  o^iitsl),  which  lies  at  the 
end  of  an  open  bay,  is  visited  by  European  vessels  for  rsfreshmenj^ 
and  has  about  8000  inhabitants.  jBut  the  king  resides  in  another  town, 
called  Domoni,  which  is  10  miles  from  Matesmudo,  in  the  interior. 
The  trade  of  this  ialsnd  is  very  inoonsidenble.    [Gomobo  Ibub.] 

AOSTA^  a  province  of  Piedmont^  in  the  administnttiTe  distrid  of 
Ivrea^  consists  chiefly  of  one  kmg  valley  of  the  same  name,  which  is 
watend  by  the  Dora  Baltea.  This  river,  from  its  source  in  the  Qtaian 
Alps,  runs  first  eastward  for  about  85  miles,  and  then  toning  south- 
eastward below  ChatiUon  enters  the  province  of  Ivrea  below  Ihe  foitrcss 
of  Bard,  and  finally  joins  the  Po  between  Chiavaaso  and  Gresoentina 
Many  smaller  vall^  open  into  the  main  one  on  both  sides,  following 
the  course  of  the  mountain  streams  which  flow  frtNn  the  Upper  Alps 
into  the  Dora.  The  principal  are  on  the  aorthside,  the  yalLesa^^diieh 
begins  at  BK  Martin  on  Hio  Dora  and  extends  up  to  iiie  glacier  of  Lys, 
at  the  foot  of  Mont  Boss ;  Val  Tonmaache,  which  begins  at  Chatillon 
and  runs  to  the  foot  of  Mont  Gerrin,  east  of  which  is  the  Joch,  called 
also  the  Col  of  Mont  Gervin ;  it  is  the  highest  pass  in  Europe,  and  leads 
to  Visp  in  the  Vallais ;  Tal  Pellinsy  whi(U  extends  north-east  of  the  oi^ 
of  Aosta,  along  the  base  of  Mont  Y elsn  and  Mont  Gombin  to  the  Cdl 
d*Oren,  over  which  there  is  another  pess,  neariy  8000  feet  high,  into 
the  Vallais;  the  Ysl  du  Butier,  so  called  flnm  the  torrent  of  thatname^ 
which  leads  from  Aosta  to  ^e  Great  St-Benaid.  Asoending  tfaa 
Dora  from  the  city  of  Aosta  towards  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  main 
valley  branches  out  into  several  hig^  and  narrow  gkns :  of  these  the 
Yal  d'Entrsves  contsins  the  villsge  and  the  baths  of  Connayeor,  troBt 
whence  a  pass  leads  northward  over  the  Gol  de  Feiretinto  the  YaUais; 
and  tiie  Val  Yeni,  called  also  AU^  Blanche,  skirts  several  vaatg^ers 
that  descend  from  the  range  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  leads  to  the  Col  de 
la  Seigne^  over  which  there  is  a  pass  into  Savoy.  Here  the  Dora  has 
its  source  in  the  little  lake  GombsL  Another  stream,  oomiag  from  the 
south-west,  joins  it  at  Pr^  St-Didier,  a  villsge  with  mineral  watsm. 
The  valley  that  follows  this  strcsm,  and  leads  to  the  pass  of  the  Little 
St.  Bernard,  is  called  Yal  de  la  Tulle.  This  is  the  best  andtheeasiest 
of  all  the  passes  leading  from  the  Yal  d' Aoeta  over  the  Alps.  A  lofty 
summit,  called  the  Cramont,  covered  withperpetosl  snow,  divides  the 
Yal  de  la  Tulle  from  the  All^  Blanche.  The  other  valleys  that  btaach 
out  of  the  main  one  south  of  the  Dora  are :  Yal  Ofiaanehe,  whkh 
leads  from  the  village  of  livregne  to  the  great  glader  of  Biotour, 
embedded  in  a  lofty  group  of  Alps  ibtJkpeoJ6eUm0ifntd<ii^%  <Haian 
range  between  the  Idttle  St-Beniaid  and  Mont  Isemn;  Yal  fiaveea 
Yeochia,  or  Saveraoohe^  leading  from  Yilleaeuve^  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Dora,  to  the  foot  of  Mont  Isersa;  Yal  di  Cogas^  artmdliiig ftxmi 
Aosta  to  Mont  Scans,  an  ofibet  ftoBk  the  i^eaA  chain  of  MJoat  Iseran, 
which  indoees  the  province  of  Aosta  on  the  soatfa ;  apasssge  fermules 
leads  over  Mont  Soana  to  the  valley  of  the  Oroa  ia  ike  provinee  «f 
Turin;  and,  Isstly,  Yal  Camporciflr,  which  strstehes  along  the  asms 
raoge,  and  opens  to  the  right  beak  ef  the  Dora,  aeaiiy  opposite 
St-Martin.  All  the  streams  <^st  traverse  these  valleja  are  sabject  to 
sudden  freehets;  but  aa  they  flow  generally  in  veiy  deep  beds,  sad  for 
a  large  pari  of  their  course  throu|^  laviaes,  the  impetaositf  of  their 
currents  on.  these  occasions  is  seldom  attended  by  any  oAsr  gesalt 
than  the  deeper  eroeion  of  their  channelsi 

Each  of  tMsevaUeys  contains  villsgessndhsmlets;  serenl  hamlets 
are  ranged  in  groups  on  the  aide  of  tiie  moiintaaa,  and  the  principal 
one  of  the  group  is  distinguished  by  the  parish  chnrch.  IJie  lower 
parts  of  the  vaUeys  are  very  fertile ;  they  produoe  little  wheats  bat 
plenty  of  barley,  oats,  aad  lye^  all  sorts  of  flruit^  and  above  all  rich 
pastures  which  feedagreatnumberof  cattle  aad  flocks  ef  aheap.  The 
Yal  d'Aosta  supfdies  the  neighbouring  provinces  wxtk  bntehsr^s  meat, 
butter,  sad  cheese.  Most  of  the  peasants  of  Aosta  are  possessed  of 
some  land,  and  those  of  tike  upper  valleys,  who  are  die  poorert, 
emigrate  for  the  winter,  and  earn  their  bread  by  variooa  oaUings  in 
the  neighbouring  countries,  frvm  which  they  return  in  snamier  for 
the  labours  of  their  scan^  flelds.  A  oonsidenhle  transit  iade  is 
carried  on  between  Switserlaad  and  Italy  by  ilie  Bt-Bemaid,  which 
is  the  most  direct  communication  between  "Btan  aad  Turin.  The  vine 
thrives  on  the  lower  hills,  which  have  a  southern  ameot,  and  sobm  of 
the  wines,  espeoiaUy  those  of  Ghambave,  are  not  inmrior  to  those  of 
Montfenratb  In  the  province  there  see  aU  sessons  snd  climatea  within 
a  short  range.  On  tiie  Alpine  summits  are  perpetual  ioe  aad  snow; 
next  sre  forests  of  firs  and  larches ;  lower  down,  chestnut  sad  walaut- 
tiees;  then  vines;  and»Xa0tly«  the olire^ almond,  ig,  and  muU>eny-tnes 


growing  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  the  south.  In  the  valley  hemp»  maise^ 
and  fruit-troes  are  extensively  cultivated. 

The  river  Dora  and  the  other  stresms  (which  mostly  run  in  very 
deep  beds)  afford  excellent  trout.  The  province  is  rich  in  minerals : 
iron,  copper,  lead,  manganese,  oobslt,  crjitsl,  and  rock-salt  are  found ; 
particles  of  gold  are  found  in  some  of  the  streams,  especially  in  the 
stream  wliich  flows  through  the  valley  of  Ghallanl  Mineral  springs 
also  abound.  There  are  iron-worka,  in  which  the  water-power  of  the 
mountain  stresms  is  made  available,  at  St-Yinoent^  near  CSLatillon, 
Mont^ovet,  St-Mared,  Qresssn,  Gogne,  Ac 

Thepeople  of  theee  ssduded  valleys  speak  a  dialect  resembling  the 
patois  of  Savoy  and  western  Switaerland.  Most  of  them  however 
understsnd  French,  snd  spesk  it  wail  enough  for  common  purposes; 
Italian  is  like  a  foreign  Isngnsge  hare,  slthough  it  is  the  language  of 
the  government^  and  as  saoh  spoken  by  sll  civil  officera  and  magistrates. 
The  men  wesr  long  frodks  of  blue,  red,  or  green  doth,  short  breeches 
sad  wonted  stockuun  of  the  same  odoun,  buokles  to  their  alioes,  and 
huge  oocked-hatBL  The  woman  wesr  Usck  or  white  caps,  frstened 
under  the  chin,  which  serve  partly  to  eonoealtha  petfres,  orwens^  with 
iriiidi  most  of  them  sre  more  or  less  aflUcied. 

The  proviaee  of  Aosta  is  one  of  the  meet  iateresting  provinces  of 
North  Itsly  to  the  travellsr  and  the  naturalist.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of 
the  highest  summits  in  Earope;  Mimt  Blsne,  Mont  Iseran,  the  St- 
Bemard,  Moat  Gombin,  Mont  Genin,  and  Moat  Roaa  tower  above  it^ 
and  almost  inelosa  it  with  their  c^ers.  It  is  bounded  N.  and  K.W. 
by  the  Pennine  Alps;  W.  snd  aW.  bf  the  Oraian  Alps;  &  by 
Mont  Soana  abova  mantioaad;  and  B.  l^  an  o£Bwt  from  the  range 
of  Mont  Boss,  which  sepaiabss  the  Ysl  Lesa  from  the  province  of 
Yalsesia.  Over  this  Isst  range  is  tiM  pass  of  Gol  Yaldobbia,  above 
7000  feet  high,  mtKHrAin^  a  mrmmuni^^i^n  between  the  two  provinoea. 
It  ia  only  at  the  soum-oastem  extnmity  of  the  provinoe  that  the 
mountaina  leave  aa  outlet  into  the  lowlands  of  Piedmont^  through 
which  the  Doim  makes  its  way;  and  by  the  side  of  the  river  is  the  only 
road  passable  for  carriages.  The  paaa  is  often  confined  between  the 
mountain  on  one  side  and  the  rifer  on  the  other.  Near  MontJovet  the 
rock  has  been  ent  oat  to  widen  the  road.  Lower  down,  between  Bard 
andDonaac,  the  roeks  have  been  cut  vertiosUy  to  the  height  of  80  feet, 
and  a  road  12  feet  wide  has  been  thus  made  with  a  parapet  oa  the 
river  side^  duselled  out  of  the  rock  itself:  Ihis  work  is  asoribed  to 
theBomaa&  The  fort  of  Bard  destroyal  by  the  French  in  1800,  but 
sinos  rsbnUt  and  made  much  stronger,  rises  high  above  the  villsge  of 
the  same  name,  and  completely  commands  the  psm 

nie  fialaari,  a  Celtic  tribe,  are  the  first  inhabitants  of  these  reoions 
mentioned  in  histoiy :  Strabo  (book  iv.)  gives  an  aooount  of  them. 
TbiBf  fought  repeatedly  and  bravely  against  the  Bomsns ;  they  were 
defeated  in  the  year  u.o.  718,  by  lUrous  Valerius  Monsala,  who  was 
obliged  to  winter  among  the  Alpa.  TbM  poet  TibuUus  accompanied 
Messala  in  this  expedition,  to  which  he  alludes  in  his  panegyric  of  his 
patron.  Th.%  flelmMJ  having  revoked  agaia,  Augustas  sent  Terentius 
YszTO,  who  earned  on  a  war  of  extermination,  and  oompletel^  subdued 
them ;  86,000  of  both  sexes  were  eold  ss  slaves  at  Eporedia  (Ivraa). 
Augustus  sent  afterwards  a  odony  of  8000  Pmtoriana,  who  built  the 
town  of  Augusta  Pkeotoria,  now  Aosta.  Terentius  Yarro,  having  also 
subdued  the  Gentrones  on  the  other  side  of  the  Graian  Alpa,  that 
eountry  took  the  name  of  Taraatasia,  which  it  still  retains.  Augustus 
made  a  carriage  road  over  the  mountain,  now  called  the  Little  St- 
Bemard,  v^oh  became  the  great  line  of  coramwnioafcion  from  Milan 
to  Yienne  on  the  Bh6ne.  Traces  of  this  road  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  Yd  d'Aasta.  After  the  foil  of  ilie  empire,  the  country  passed 
under  the  dmnfaiinB  of  the  Oaths,  the  Langobards,  and  the  Bur- 
gundians ;  and  lastly,  of  the  Counts  of  Savoy.  Amadeus  IIL,  in  the 
18th  centunr,  aonqaered  the  valley  of  Aosta,  whose  inhabitants  had 
insulted  aad  iaiprisoaed  his  messsagers.  The  Emperor  Frederic  II., 
oa  his  pasaage  by  Turin,  granted  Amadeus  the  title  of  Duke  of  Aosta, 
which  waa  boras  in  the  last  eentuiy  by  the  seoond  mm  of  the  king 
of  Sardinia.  The  last  who  had  it  was  Victor  Emmanuel,  who  after- 
wards became  ktn^  aad  who  abdicated  ia  1821. 

The  whole  pfoivmee  or  duchy  contains  78  ooaaaunes,  forming  seven 
raaadameati,  or  districts,  uader  one  iateadaat-generd :  the  populatioa 
in  1848  was  81,282.  Tlie  length  ef  the  provinoe  from  east  to  west  is 
M  mileB,  and  ita  greatest  lireadfli  is  80  miles.  Theszea  is  1288  square 
miles,  one  half  of  which  is  oeoupied  by  barrea  moaataina  and  gladera. 
The  towna  of  the  province  with  the  eaceptioB  of  AoSta  are  smalL 

The  chief  town  of  the  proviaee  is  Ac&ta,  which  is  bailt  ia  aa  <^Mai^ 
where  severd  valleys  meet,  aad  at  the  junction  of  the  Dora  Bdtea  and 
the  Butier,  60  milea  N.W.  from  Turin,  aad  66  miles  aB.  fromOeaeva, 
ia  46* 46' N.  lat,  17*  18' S. loog. :  populirfion,  6000.  ItisUieeeat 
of  a  bish^,  sad  ths  residenee  of  the  intendente,  or  military  governor 
of  the  provinoe.  There  am  In  the  town  a  tribuad  of  justice,  a  royd 
college,  two  hosp&tds,  tiuae  ehurehee,  and  a  esthedrd ;  its  chief 
aroiiiteetard  attracticns  however  are  the  sneient  Roman  structnrea 
which  it  contains.  Among  these  are  a  trtoiBphd  arch,  a  rouad  tower, 
aad  an  amphitheatfa.  Ansdm,  archbishop  of  Gaaterbury  in  the  reigns 
of  Bafos  snd  Henry  L,  waa  a  native  of  Aosta.  St  Bernard  de 
Menthon,  the  founder  of  the  oelabrated  Hosf^os  of  St  Benard,  was 
arohdeaoon  of  Aosta. 

APENNINES^  moaalaiM  wMch  trsfene  Itdy.  Hie  name  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  fkom  the  CeMo  teem  Pm<fr3m^  signfl^fiag  *  a 
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head  or  mountain  hdghi.'  The  best  Latin  aathon  applied  the  tenn 
'  Mons  Apenninua'  in  the  Bingolar,  as  the  modeniB  apply  the  plural 
form  Apennines  to  the  whole  mountain  system,  which  extends  in 
an  unbroken  range  from  the  Maritime  Alps  throughout  nearly  the 
wh^e  length  of  the  penimnila.  The  Qreek  anthon  who  mention  the 
name  also  generally  use  the  wngiilar  form,  but  in  Polybius  and  Strabo 
the  plural  form  occasionally  ocoun. 

The  Apennines  in  a  geographical  point  of  view  are  a  part  of  the 
great  system  of  the  Alps,  and  form  in  fiaet  the  southem  edge  of 
the  bamn  of  the  Adriatic  Sea»  oorresponding  to  a  similar  prolongation 
of  the  Eastern  Alpi»  which  running  in  a  parallel  direction  through 
Croatia  and  Dalmatia  forms  the  northern  edge  of  the  same  basin.  The 
Apennine  Mountains  lie  between  Zr  10'  and  44°  10'  N.  lat,  7*  40' 
and  18°  20'  £.  long.,  including  under  the  name  the  branches  stretching 
eastward  through  the  Terra  d'Otranto,  and  southward  through  the 
greater  part  of  Uie  peninsula  of  Calabria,  They  are  far  inferior  to 
the  Alps  in  height,  the  general  elevation  of  the  chain  seldom  exceeding 
4000  feet,  and  tiie  highaBt  summit^  Monte  Como  in  the  spur  called 
n  Qran  Sasso  d'ltalia  a  litUe  N.E.  of  Aquila,  in  the  Abruzzo, 
attaining  only  9521  feet  above  the  sea  level — an  elevation  considerably 
below  the  line  of  perpetual  mow  in  this  latitude  The  ofbets  from  the 
northern  side  of  the  main  ranoe  are  for  the  most  part  merely  long  ranges 
of  fajlk  of  gradual  slope,  whicm  separate  the  numerous  streams  that  flow 
into  the  Po  on  the  right  bank  or  direoUy  into  the  Adriatia  Towards 
the  Mediterranean  the  slope  is  much  more  abrupt  and  some  of  the  ofisets 
are  of  a  peculiar  character,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Sub*  Apennines. 

The  Apennines  stretch  in  a  north-easterly  direction  m>m  the 
Maritime  Alps  until  Ihey  reach  the  pass  of  the  Boochetta,  due  north  of 
Genoa ;  thence  they  continue  to  run  eastward  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Pontremoli,  from  which  point  ihej  extend  in  a  general  south-east 
direction  to  within  a  short  distance  from  the  AdiSttic^  forming  the 
southem  limit  of  the  great  plain  of  Northern  Italy.  Near  the  source 
of  the  Tiber  the  Apennines  turn  to  the  south-south-east^  running 
through  the  peninsula  at  a  nearly  equal  distance  from  the  coasts  of 
the  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean.  iH  ear  the  source  of  the  Bradano  a 
long  oflishoot  runs  eastward  and  terminates  in  the  low  hills  that 
traverse  the  Terra  d'Otranto,  while  the  continuation  of  the  main  chain 
runs  southward  through  the  greater  part  of  Calabria.  The  length  of 
the  chain  is  about  660  miles  in  a  dirsot  line;  but  induding  its 
windings  it  is  little  short  of  800  miles. 

The  general  outline  of  the  Apennines  presents  neither  the  vertioal 
needles  of  the  Alps,  the  sharp  peaks  of  the  Pyrenees^  nor  the  long 
rocky  difb  or  escarpments  of  the  Jura  Mountains;  their  forms  are 
smooth,  rounded,  and  wavy,  bare  rooks  appearing  generally  only  in  the 
highest  parts.  The  great  chain  is  usually  divided  into  four  principal 
sections  called  the  Ligurian,  Tuscan,  Roman,  and  l^eapoUtan  Apennines. 

1.  The  Ligwrian  Apenmina  endrde  the  Ghilf  of  Genoa  mmi  the 
Maritime  Alps  to  Monte  Gisa,  north  of  Pontremoli,  at  the  source  of 
the  river  Magra^  and  from  thence  th^  stretch  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Tuscany.  The  length  of  thissection 
is  about  120  miles;  theerest  of  the  mountain  chain  is  from  7  to  80  miles 
distant  from  the  Mediterranean!  and  from  80  to  60  miles  from  the  Pa 
There  is  no  natural  break  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  and 
the  point  where  the  former  terminate  and  the  latter  begm  is  variously 
assumed  by  different  writera  A  little  east  of  the  sources  of  the 
Tanaro  however  the  mountains  lose  the  height,  breadth,  and 
msssiveness  which  seem  inseparable  from  our  ideas  of  the  Alps,  and 
here  according  to  some  the  Apennines  begin ;  according  to  others  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  svstems  is  the  pass  traversed  by 
the  road  from  Savona  to  the  valley  of  the  Bormida,  which  is  only  1800 
feet  high ;  the  pass  of  the  Boochetta,  north  of  Genoai  is  2566  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  from  this  point  there  is  a  gradual  rise ; 
the  average  height  ranging  between  8000  and  4000  feet^  while  the 
summits  attain  an  elevation  of  above  6000  feet ;  the  breadth  of  the 
nroup  increases  with  the  height^  but  does  not  anywhere  exoeed  26  ndles. 
The  slope  of  the  mountains  toward  the  sea  is  abrupt^  and  broken  bv 
numerous  dsNep  guUiei^  the  beds  of  torrents  which  rush  down  with 
prodiffious  violence  when  swollen  by  rains.  On  the  Mediterranean 
side  there  are  only  two  rivers  with  a  moderate  length  of  course,  the 
Vara  and  the  Magra,  which,  after  uniting  their  wiben,  f sll  into  the 
gulf  of  Spezia ;  but  from  the  northern  and  eastern  slope  there  are 
many  considerable  streams,  all  tributaries  of  the  Po—the  BormidS) 
Scrivia,  Trebbia,  Nura,  Taro,  Crostollo,  and  Secchia.  The  beds  of  all 
these  rivers  are  sometimes  filled  with  great  torrents,  and  at  other 
times  nearly  dry.  The  scenery  of  the  Ligurian  Apennines^  particularly 
on  the  Mediterranean  side^  is  of  the  most  varied  and  beautiful 
description ;  and  in  the  celelnrated  pass  of  the  Boochetta,  nothing  can 
be  more  magnificent  than  the  prospect  on  issuing  fh>m  the  wild 
mountain  ravine,  especially  to  those  who  \ham,  for  the  first  time,  look 
upon  the  dark  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  Between  the  badn 
of  the  Po  and  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  the  chain  is  traversed  in  several 
directions  by  great  roads,  the  principal  of  which  run  up  the  valktys  of 
the  Tansro,  the  Bormiday  and  the  Lemma,  and  cross  t£s  Apennines  to 
Oneglia,  Savona,  and  Genoa  respectively.  The  communication  between 
the  south  of  France  and  Italy  is  by  the  celebrated  Coniiche  road, 
begun  under  Napoleon  and  completed  by  the  Sardinian  govemmenl^ 
whidi  runs  alon^  the  sea  coast  fin>m  Nice  to  Genoa.  The  passes  of  the 
Iiigurian  Apenxunes  are  exposed  to  vioknt  storms  in  winter* 


2.  The  Tuican  Aperminei  extend  from  Monte  Pellegrino  to  Monte 
Comaro,  in  12*  8'  £.  long.,  a  distance  of  about  76  miles.  In  this 
section  the  chain  approaches  nearest  to  the  Adriatic,  Monte  Comaro 
being  about  24  miles  from  Rimini,  on  the  Adriatic,  and  nearly  100 
miles  from  Orbitello  on  the  west  coast  The  slope  is  rapid  towards  the 
Adriatic  in  the  southem  part  of  this  section,  but  in  the  northern  part 
the  numerous  long  ofisets  slope  gradually  and  directly  down  to  the  Po 
on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatia  On  the  western  side  the  mountains  throw 
out  numerous  branches  and  fall  gradually  but  not  always  directly 
towards  the  Mediterranean,  sinking  southward  into  the  low  marshy 
oountry  of  the  Maremma,  which  borders  all  the  Tuscan  coast  Many 
of  these  southem  lateral  ranges  attain  an  elevation  but  little  inferior ' 
to  that  of  the  central  chain.  The  rugged  mass  ckT  the  Alpi  Appuani 
which  separates  the  Msgra  ttcsn.  the  Serohio,  and  which  contains  Ihe 
celebrated  marble  of  Carrara,  reaches  in  its  highest  point,  the  Pizso 
d'Uccello,  a  height  of  6800  feet  above  the  sea  leveL  Monte  Amiata, 
west  of  Rsdico&ni,  in  another  ofishoot  which  separates  the  banns  of 
the  Amo  and  the  Tiber  from  the  basin  of  the  Ombrone,  is  67d4  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  a  spur  a  little  north  of  the  crsst  of  the 
main  chain  is  the  highest  point  in  this  section  of  the  Apennines,  namely, 
the  Monte  Cimone,  (44^*  11'  N.  lat,  10"*  41'  K  long.,)  which  attains  the 
height  of  6078  feet  above  the  seas  The  oommunication  between 
Lombardy  and  Florence  is  by  two  great  roads  over  the  Apennines,  the 
one  from  Modena  by  the  pass  of  Fimalbo  on  the  west  side  of  Monte 
Cimone;  the  other  from  Bologna  bv  Lojano,  through  the  pass  of 
Pietra  Mala,  at  an  elevation  of  8284  feet 

8.  The  Jtaman  ApemUnu  run  nearly  through  the  oentre  of  the 
peninsula  from  Monte  Comaro  to  Monte  Yelino,  a  distance  of  about 
146  mUes.  In  this  section  are  the  most  lofty  points  of  the  Apennines ; 
Monte  Yelino  in  the  main  chain  north  of  the  Lake  Cdano,  8188 
feet  high ;  Monte  Como,  before  mentioned,  9621  fret ;  Monte  SibUla 
in  the  east  of  Umbria,  7212  feet;  II  Terminillo  Grande,  north  of 
Bieti,  7084  feet;  and  the  Monte Majella,  a  huge  oflB^hoot  between  the 
Sangro  and  the  Pescara,  which  in  its  highest  point  exoeeds  9000  feet 
Thesearsalloovered  with  snow  a  great  part  of  the  year.  TlieBoman 
Apennines  are  of  very  considerable  breadth ;  they  do  not  oonsist  of 
a  single  chain,  but  present  several  nearly  parallel  ranges  in  groups 
separated  by  large  upland  valleys.  The  lake  Celano,  situated  nesiiy 
in  the  centre  of  the  mass,  is  2180  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  valley 
of  the  Atemo  or  Upper  Pescara,  which  lies  between  the  ofiUioot 
containing  Monte  Como  and  the  main  ridge  containing  Monte  Yelino, 
is  not  less  than  2880  feet  above  the  sea  level  In  this  part,  as  in  dl 
other  parts  of  the  Apennines,  the  highest  groups  and  loftiest  summits 
are  ocmneoted  by  ridges  of  comparatively  miall  elevation,  and  therefore 
affording  natural  passes  across  the  chains. 

4.    The  Neapolitan  Apeamna  indude  sll  that  part  of  the  mountain- 

rem  of  Italy  which  extends  from  Monte  Ydino  to  the  source  of 
Bradano^  where  the  chain  divides  into  two  branches  which  indose 
the  Gulf  of  Tuanto  on  all  sides  except  the  south.  In  this  section 
the  mountains  generally  are  of  much  lower  deration,  but  still  fonn  a 
vast  mass  of  very  iivegulsr  form  and  stmotarei  The  highest  point  is 
Monte  Miletto,  in  the  esstem  part  of  the  Terrardi-Lavoro^  near  the 
source  of  the  Yoltumo ;  it  is  6744  feet  high.  The  Monte  Qaigano, 
though  often  described  ss  sn  ofihoot  of  the  Apennines^  is  in  rmlity 
a  distinct  ridge.  To  the  north  of  Monte  Addo,  the  most  southem 
part  of  the  main  rid^  c^  the  Apennines,  and  not  fiu*  from  the  right 
iMnk  of  the  OfiMito,  is  Mount  Yultur,  which  is  also  entirdy  dirtinet 
from  the  Apennines^  being  of  volcsnio  origin.  From  Monte  Addo  a 
chain  of  high  hills  rather  than  mountains  stretches  esstward  through 
the  distriots  of  Ban  andOtrsnto,  and  terminates  in  the  low  hills  between 
the  towns  of  Gallipoli  and  Otranto.  From  the  knot  of  Monte  Addo,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Aoerenca,  the  mountains  also  take  a  western 
direction,  and  terminate  in  Cape  Campsnella  opponte  the  rocky  idand  of 
Capri  The  Monte  San  Angelodi  Csstdsmars  is thehighest  point  in  the 
western  branch,  and  attains  an  elevation  of  4688  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  main  chain  of  the  Apennines  stretdies  southward  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Acersnsa  into  Calabria  Ultra,  and  rises  in  many 
places  into  mountains  of  great  height  The  most  lofty  of  these,  0  PoUino, 
on  the  southem  limit  of  the  province  of  Basilicata  (about  40*  N.  Ut), 
is  7076  feet  high.  The  chain  runs  dose  to  the  western  shore  of 
Calabria  Citra  aa  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Savuto,  a  little  south  of 
Cosensa;  up  the  ri|^t  bank  of  the  Savuto  it  turns  eastward  and 
expands  into  the  lofty  forestKsrowned  msss  of  Sila,  ythicb.  fills  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  space  that  projects  eastward  from  Cosensa  between 
the  gulfii  of  Taranto  and  Squillace.  The  highest  point  of  the  Sila  is 
4985  feet  above  the  sea.  After  rounding  the  source  of  the  Savuto  the 
main  chain  again  turns  south,  and  after  continuing  about  SO  miles  in 
that  direction  abruptly  terminates  at  a  low  neck  of  land  about  20 
miles  across^  separating  the  gulfii  of  Squillace  and  EufenUa.  The 
maps  it  is  true  repreeent  the  Apennines  as  continuing  all  through 
Calabria  to  the  Capi  dell'  Armi  and  Spartivento;  but  of  such  small 
devation  is  the  break  just  mentioned  that  Charies  IIL  of  Naples 
proposed  to  but  a  canal  through  it  South  of  this  remarkable  break  in 
the  hitherto  continuous  chain  of  the  Apennines  rises  the  lofbf  end 
rugged  mass  of  Aspromonte,  the  highest  point  of  which  lies  to  the 
north-east  of-Bsggio,  and  is  4600  feet  ai)ove  the  sea  level  The 
Aq>romonte  runs  south  l^  west  and  tsrmiaales  in  the  Capo  dsllflimi 
the  andsnt  LeoeopetnL 
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The  loftior  parts  of  the  Apennines  are  for  the  most  part  naked  rocL 
The  chain  nowhere  reaches  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  though  in  the 
ravines  of  the  Gran  Sasso  and  the  Monte  Majella  snow  is  said  to  lie  all 
the  year  round.  On  the  highest  summits  the  snow  generally  lies 
from  November  to  the  end  of  May.  The  sides  of  the  mountains  are 
in  many  ports  clothed  with  dense  forests,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent 
as  in  ancient  times.  As  usual,  the  pines  oocupy  the  upper  slopes ; 
lower  down  are  woods  of  oak  of  different  kinds,  and  beech ;  and  near 
the  base  and  in  the  valleys  chestnuts  and  holm-oaks  flourish.  The 
Central  Apennines  afford  excellent  pasturage  for  sheep  and  cattle, 
and  are  firequented  in  summer  by  numerous  flocks  and  herds  from 
the  parched  plains  of  Apulia  and  other  less  distant  regions.  From 
many  of  the  summits  of  the  Apennines  the  views  are  extensive  and 
beautiful,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  their  extent,  embracing,  as  many 
of  Uiem  do,  the  seas  and  the  level  parts  of  Italy ;  the  inmiediaie 
aspect  of  the  mountains  however  is  almost  invariably  dreary  and 
monotonous.  The  intervals  between  the  Apennine  ranges  and  their 
offshoots  are  with  a  few  exceptions  very  narrow,  resembling  savage 
ravines  more  than  valleys ;  and  it  is  only  on  approaching  the  plains, 
upon  which  they  abut  rather  than  open,  that  the  influence  of  a 
southern  climate  is  discerned  in  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  olive, 
the  mulberry,  the  cypress,  the  arbutus,  the  orange,  the  citron,  and, 
towards  the  south,  the  carob  and  the  palm. 

There  is  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  conformation  of  the  eastern 
and  western  ofishoots  of  the  Apennines :  the  former  run  off  nearly  in 
straight  lines  with  a  continuous  slope  to  the  plain  of  the  Po  or  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  numerous  rivers  and  torrents  that 
descend  to  the  sea  between  them  flow  under  nearly  the  same  bearing 
from  their  sources  to  their  mouths.  Almost  the  only  exceptions  to 
this  are  the  Tronto  and  the  Atemo  or  Upper  Pesoara,  both  of  which 
flow  in  longitudinal  valleys ;  the  former  northward  from  the  knot  of 
Monte  Reale,  whence  the  Gran  Sasso  d' Italia  springs  off  to  the  south- 
south-east^  and  the  latter  south-south-westward  through  the  valley  of 
the  Aquila,  between  the  Gran  Sasso  and  Monte  Velino.  In  like 
manner  on  the  Mediterranean  slope  of  the  Northern  Apennines  the 
offsets,  or  rather  spurs,  project  from  the  main  chain  in  a  transverse 
direction ;  but  they  are  generally  higher  however  than  the  offiiets  that 
run  towards  the  Po  or  the  Adriatic.  But  in  the  Central  and  Southern 
Apennines  the  western  ofbhoots  though  presenting  great  iiregularitiee 
and  variations  preserve  a  general  psralleliBm  with  the  main  chain,  and 
by  their  windings  and  ramifications  they  divide  the  Mediterranean 
slope  into  two  or  more  terraces,  the  waters  from  which  flow  through 
longitudinal  valleys,  opening  into  each  other  in  some  instances  from 
opposite  directions,  and  reach  the  ooast  by  a  common  drain  which 
generally — as  in  the  case  of  the  Amo,  the  Tiber,  the  Garigliano,  and 
the  Voltumo — enters  the  sea  in  a  direction  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis  of  the  Apennines.  The  mountain  region  characterisedby  the 
peculiarities  just  enunciated  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Sub- 
Apennine ;  it  extends  over  a  great  pi^  of  Tuscany,  the  States  of  the 
Church,  and  Naples,  and  seems  to  need  a  more  particular  notice. 

The  Tuscan  Subn  Apennines  stretch  between  the  basin  of  the  Tiber 
and  the  Amo.  They  spring  from  the  main  range  at  Monte  Comaro, 
in  which  the  two  rivers  just  named  have  their  sources.  From  this 
point  a  range  runs  between  the  upper  courses  of  the  Tiber  and  the 
Amo  in  a  southern  direction  as  far  as  the  lake  of  Perugia,  which  it 
indoses,  and  then  turning  west  divides  into  two  branches.  Of  these, 
one  runs  northward  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Upper  Chiana  to  the 
source  of  the  Ombrone  and  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Middle  Amo, 
then  turning  west  post  Siena  and  Volterra  it  sends  off  several 
offshoots  to  the  north-west,  which  separate  the  streams  that  feed  the 
Lower  Amo  on  the  left  bank,  and  reaches  the  sea  in  the  low  hills 
between  the  basin  of  the'Cedna  and  the  port  of  Livomo.  An  ofBwt 
from  this  branch  runs  southward  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Siena» 
and  separates  the  basins  of  the  Ombrone  and  the  shore  UJce  of  Castig- 
lione  from  the  basin  of  the  Cedna.  The  other  branch  runs  souSl 
to  the  before-mentioned  Monte  Amiata,  in  which  is  the  source 
of  the  Paglia,  a  feeder  of  the  Tiber;  from  this  the  range  runs  south 
by  east  as  far  as  the  Lake  of  Bolsena,  whidi  divides  it  into  two  chains^ 
one  running  southward  between  the  Fiore  and  the  Marta,  (which  is 
the  outlet  of  the  lake),  and  the  other  subsiding  into  the  plain  south 
of  Monte  Fiasoone.  To  Hie  south  of  this  depression  of  the  Sub- 
Apennines  is  the  volcanic  r^on  of  the  Ciminian  £Ulls,  which  lies 
between  the  Marta  and  the  Tiber,  and  extends  along  the  northern 
sdge  of  the  Campagna  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Civita  Yecchia. 
Another  o£bhoot  fh>m  Monte  Amiata  joins  Monte  Labbro  and  forms  the 
watershed  between  the  Ombrone  on  the  west  and  the  Albegna  and 
the  Fiore  on  the  east  The  principal  communications  across  the 
Tuscan  Sub-Apennines  are  the  roads  from  Florence  to  Rome  through 
Siena  and  Arezzo. 

The  Roman  Sub-Apennine  springs  from  the  main  chain  near  Monte 
Velino,  between  the  sources  of  the  Liri  and  the  Salto,  which  run  in 
opposite  directions.  It  breaks  up  into  several  tortuous  branches, 
which  preserve  a  general  direction  from  N.W.  toS.E.  forming  the  water- 
sheds between  the  Liri  and  the  Saoco,  the  Salto  and  the  Tiranno, 
the  Tiranno  and  the  Teverone.  From  the  mountains  near  Paleetrina 
and  the  source  of  the  SaoDo,  the  Monti  Lepini,  a  series  of  steep  bil1« 
traversing  the  country  of  the  andent  Yolsd,  separates  the  Sacco  and 
the  Garigliano  from  the  Pontine  Marshesi,  and  terminates  southward 


in  the  steep  rocky  tongue  of  land  on  whidi  the  fortress  ot  Gaeta  is 
built  Near  the  western  base  of  the  Monti  Lepini  spring  up  the 
Alban  Hills ;  these  however  do  not  belong  to  the  Apennine  ^^^m, 
but  are  unquestionably  of  volcanic  origin,  as  are  also  the  hills  on 
which  ancient  Rome  was  built 

Lastly,  the  Neapolitan  Sub-Apennine  exemplifies  the  same  paral- 
lelism of  the  west^  ofishoots  with  the  main  chain  of  the  Apennines. 
Here  the  Voltumo  and  the  Sabbato  run  through  long  valleys  towards 
eadi  other,  the  former  from  the  N.N.W.,  the  latter  from  the  S.S.K ; 
and  after  meeting  flow  to  the  sea  in  the  transversal  drain  of  the 
Lower  Voltumo,  which  seems  to  force  its  way  through  the  Sub- 
Apennine  terrace.  This  terrace  is  formed  on  the  northern  side  by  a 
chain  which  leaves  the  crest  of  the  Apennines  to  the  north  of  Venafro, 
and  running  southward  divides  the  basins  of  the  Garigliano  and  the 
Voltumo.  Near  Teano  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  continuing 
the  range  to  the  sea  and  the  other  stretdung  more  easterly  to  the 
Lower  Voltumo,  near  the  town  of  Cajasso.  -The  southern  range  of 
this  SuVApennine  leaves  the  main  chain  at  the  sources  of  the  Ofanto, 
the  Sele,  and  the  Sabbato ;  it  runs  north-westward,  forming  the  western 
edge  of  the  basin  of  the  Sabbato,  and  strikes  the  left  bank  of  the  Lower 
Voltumo  between  Caserta  and  Capua.  The  southern  range  of  the 
Neapolitan  Sub-Apennine  and  the  transverse  ridge  that  tenmnates  in 
Cape  Campanella  indose  the  volcanic  region  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  To 
the  south  of  the  transverse  ridge  the  basin  of  the  Sde  presents  another 
instance  of  two  opposite  valleys  throwing  their  waters  into  a  transverse 
drain. 

Geological  Structure, — In  the  Northern  Apennines  there  are  three 
great  deposits.  The  lowest  is  an  assemblage  of  gneiss,  mica-slate, 
day-date,  talc-slate,  and  a  semi-granular  limeBtone;  the  next^  an 
assemblage  of  argillaceous  slates,  marly  sandstones,  and  dates,  sand- 
stones, and  limestones;  and  the  uppermost  consists  of  a  series  of 
marly  limestones,  and  a  sandstone  called  macigno,  with  impressions  of 
marine  plants.  These  strata,  together  with  some  partial  deposits  of 
conglomerate,  are  all  more  or  less  inclined,  sometimes  nearly  vertical, 
and  frequently  much  contorted,  particularly  the  uppermost  strata. 
Upon  these  are  found  depodts  of  tertiary  formation,  usually  in  hori- 
zontal stratification ;  but  they  occur  only  in  detached  spots  of  limited 
extent  on  the  Mediterranean  dde  of  the  chain,  while  in  Piedmont  and 
Lombardy  they  form  a  continuous  zone,  skirting  the  northern  dope 
of  the  ApennineB,  from  Ceva  on  the  west  to  Fomovo  on  the  east 
Among  the  igneous  rocks  of  the  Northern  Apennines,  serpentine  is  by 
far  the  most  important^  and  it  is  probable  that  the  dislocations  and 
contortions  above  noticed  have  been  produced  by  its  fordble  ejection 
in  a  mdted  state  among  the  strata  before  mentioned. 

The  Central  Apennines  are  composed  chiefiy  of  limestone,  which 
oontains  very  few  fossils,  and  affords  very  little  interest  to  the 
geologist ;  its  uniformity  is  absolutdy  wearisome.  It  is  the  sole  con- 
stituent of  the  Apennines  of  Tuscany,  Romagna,  Fabriano,  Foligno, 
and  the  Abruzzi,  and  stretches  uninterruptedly  through  the  provinces 
of  Bssilicata  and  Ban  to  the  extreme  point  of  Otranto.  On  the 
western  dde  of  the  Apennines  the  limestone  is  mostly  covered  by 
tertiary  and  volcanic  products,  so  that  it  seldom  appears  far  from  the 
central  chaiui  unless  when  the  subordinate  brandies  rise  to  oondder- 
able  heights.  On  the  eastern  side  the  limestone  rises  in  some  parts 
of  Apulia  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  inclined  beds,  from  the 
central  range  to  the  sea-shore.  Like  most  other  limestone  formations 
they  abound  in  great  caverns.  The  limestone  extends  into  Calabria ; 
but  the  range  of  Aspromonte  is  occupied  by  primary  strata^  chiefiy 
granite. 

The  oflfidioots  of  the  Apennines  are'composed  chiefly  of  marls,  covered 
by  yellow  sand,  both  abounding  in  organic  remains.  The  marls 
contain  also  beds  of  lignite  and  of  gypsum,  and  detached  crystals  of 
gypsum ;  sometimes  they  pass  into  compact  limestone,  and  occasion- 
ally there  are  interstratified  beds  of  sandstone.  They  constitute  very 
frequently  the  surface  of  the  country,  .but  more  usually  aro  covered 
wiUi  sand.  The  great  arenaceous  depodt  lies  generally  upon  the 
marl,  but  sometimes  it  is  seen  reposing  on  the  Apennine  limestona 
It  sometimes  passes  into  a  calcareous  sandstone,  and  between  Florence 
and  Poggibonzi  there  is  a  range  of  conglomerate  belonging  to  the 
same  depodt,  extending  11  miles,  the  pebbles  of  which  are  chiefiy 
limestone.  The  shells  foimd  in  the  marl  and  sand  are  usually  in  a 
high  state  of  preservation ;  they  aro  referable  to  spedes  and  families 
of  which  the  habits  aro  extremely  diversified,  some  living  in  deep, 
others  in  shallow  water — some  in  rivers,  others  at  their  moutii.  Many 
aro  identical  with  species  now  inhabiting  the  adjoining  seas,  others 
with  spedes  now  living  in  tropical  seas.  The  romains  of  corals  and 
fishes  aro  not  unfrequent,  as  well  as  detached  bones,  and  even  entiro 
skeletons  of  whales  and  other  oetacea.  The  skeleton  of  a  whale 
21  feet  long  has  been  found  near  Castel  Arquato,  between  Parma  and 
Piacenza,  in  the  marl,  and  oyster-shells  wero  adhering  to  a  part  of  the 
headj  showing  that  it  must  have  lain  as  a  skeleton  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  Bones  of  land-animals  aro  frequently  met  with,  and  that 
they  wero  transported  to  the  bed  of  the  sea  is  evident  from  their  being 
associated  with  marine  shells,,  and  from  the  thigh-bone  of  an  dephant 
having  been  didnterred,  with  oyster-shells  attached  to  it,  as  m  the 
instance  of  the  whale's  dceleton  mentioned  above. 

Beddes  these  marine  tertiary  depodts,  thero  aro  others  which  aro 
lacustrine     A  formation  of  tlds  sort  occurs  in  the  Upper  Val  d'Axno^ 
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wbioh  contains  a  deposit  of  rolled  pebbles,  heiq>ed  together  without 
any  order,  with  fossil  bones  in  the  lower  part  of  the  mass,  and  covering 
a  bine  micaceous  elaj,  which  is  interspersed  with  bones  and  beds  of 
lignite.  In  the  valley  of  the  Middle  Amo  the  same  day  is  covered  by 
rolled  pebbles,  fine  and  coarse  sand,  and  bones  have  been  found  in  all  the 
beds.  A  litUe  lower  down,  near  I'lncisa,  then  are  the  same  deposits 
of  day  sad  sand,  but  the  pebUes  are  wanting ;  these  last  are  laiger  in 
siBB  sad  more  numerous  in  proportion  as  they  are  nearer  the  secondair 
rocks  of  YaUombrosa,  in  the  upper  ptart  of  the  valley,  from  which 
they  have  been  derived.  These  deposits  rise  oonsidenibly  above  the 
present  bed  of  the  Amo ;  they  contain  no  foaril  marine  productions 
whateoever,  their  sheUs  bdonging  ezduaivdy  to  fresh  water.  The 
most  extraordinary  droumstanoe  connected  with  this  lacustrine 
deposit  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Apennines,  is  the  enormous  quantity 
of  the  bones  of  great  quadrupeds  bdonging  to  warm  nUma^t^^  ^ome 
of  them  the  inhabitants  of  swamps,  and  all  of  extinct  spedes,  such  as 
the  mastodon,  dephant^  rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamus.    Bendes  these 

S Miter  animals,  bones  have  been  found  of  bears,  Imenas,  an  animal 
e  the  panther,  wolves,  boars,  tapirs,  horses,  bumJoes^  oxen,  and 
stsgs.  "In  winter,"  says  Mr.  Lydl,  "the  superficial  degradation  of 
the  soil  is  so  rapid,  that  Ixmes,  whidi  the  year  before  were  buried,  are 
seen  to  project  from  the  surfikoe  of  the  soil,  snd  are  described  by  the 
peasants  as  growing.  In  this  manner  the  tips  of  the  horns  of  stags, 
or  of  the  tusks  of  hippopotamuses  often  appear  on  the  surfSsce^  and 
thus  lead  to  the  discoveiy  of  an  entire  head  or  akeleton." 

Besides  the  great  lacustrine  depodt  just  noticed,  there  are  others  of 
a  like  nature^  sudi  as  at  Cadibona  near  Savona,  where  strata  of  gravd, 
sand,  and  day,  are  asKHsiated  with  several  seams  of  lignite  or  brown 
coal,  from  2  to  6  feet  in  thickness^  the  whole  depodt  exceeding  800 
feet  in  depth.  In  the  midst  of  the  coal-beds  have  been  found  entire 
jaws  and  other  bones  of  an  extinct  quadruped  of  the  pachydermatous 
tribe,  called  by  Cuvier  Anthraootherium,  the  bone  itself  bdng 
disnged  into  a  kind  of  coaL  • 

T^  volcanic  district  connected  with  the  Apennines  is  bounded  on 
the  south  by  Cape  Campanella,  and  on  the  north  by  the  river 
Ombrone,  wldch  enters  the  sea  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  island  of 
Elba;  the  distance  between  those  limits  is  about  230  miles.  Its 
greatest  breadth,  whidi  is  about  40  miles,  is  at  Radicofuoi  on  the  high 
road  between  Siena  and  Rome,  a  vdcanic  mountain  8060  feet  high, 
y olcanic  action  has  long  ceased  in  eveiy  part  of  this  district^  except 
at  its  southern  extrendly ;  and  there  are  no  historical  records  of  that 
action,  except  with  respect  to  Vesuvius  and  the  country  immediately 
contigiious.  The  volcanic  matter  which  covers  the  country  is  mostly 
in  the  state  of  ashes  and  dnders,  dther  loose  or  sgglutinated  together, 
forming  what  the  Italians  call  tufa;  but  there  have  been  also 
eruptions  of  solid  lava  in  many  places^,  whidi  are  now  seen  in  the 
form  of  beds  and  cliffii  of  hard  ro»,  as  in  the  Albanand  the  Ciminiaa 
hills.  The  Apennine  limestone  and  tertiazy  formations  rise  up  in  many 
places  from  beneath  the  volcanic  products,  and  in  other  places  they 
are  covered  by  fredi-water  deposits  which  have  been  formed  since  the 
eruptions  ceased.  The  countrr  round  Rome  is  ovenpread  with 
vdcanio  matter,  and  the  seven  hills  themsdves  are  composed  of  the 
same  materials  lying  above  marine  tertiary  formations.  The  volcanic 
products  are  found  high  up  among  the  sinuonties  of  the  Apennine 
valleys.  They  dtemate  in  many  dtuations  with  the  tertiary  marine 
depodts,  and  elephants'  bones  have  been  found  at  connderable  denths 
imbedded  in  the  tufa.  Marine  didls  are  contained  in  the  tufa  or 
volcanic  ashes  on  the  summit  of  Monte  Cavo,  the  andent  Albaa  Mount, 
at  an  devation  of  more  than  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  Mount 
Vesuvius  and  the  great  volcanic  district  which  suirounds  it  will  be 
noticed  under  Vauviua.  Mount  Vultur  in  Apulia,  near  the  Ofimto, 
is  the  only  volcanic  district  on  the  eastern  dde  of  the  Apennines :  the 
town  of  Melfi,  dtuated  at  its  northern  base,  and  Venosa,  to  the 
south-east  of  it»  were  almost  totally  destroyed  by  sn  earthquake  in 
August  of  1861. 

we  have  alluded  to  deposits  still  newer  than  the  volcanic  ejections ; 
these  are  of  firedi-water  formation,  and  are  an  important  feature  in 
the  phyncal  structure  of  the  country.  They  ere  composed  of  sands, 
days,  and  marls,  and  of  the  solid  stone  called  travertino,  a  corruption 
of  the  ancient  name  for  it^  namely  TilmrUmm,  because  it  was  found 
in  great  abundance  near  the  town  of  'tihnr.  All  these  depodts 
contain  lacustrine  shells,  particularly  such  as  frequent  stagnant 
waters.  The  travertino  is  a  depodt  from  water  holding  carbonate  of 
lime  in  solution  by  means  of  the  carbonic  add  which  is  common  in 
spring  waters ;  by  exposure  to  air  the  carb6nic  add  escapes,  and  the 
carbonate  of  lime  is  oepodted :  such  springs  abound  in  many  parts 
of  central  Itdy  within  the  volcanic  region.  In  some  parts  of  Tuaisany 
the  shmting  ddes  of  hills  are  covered  with  travertina  At  Vignone, 
near  Badicofani,  a  spring  has  depodted  a  series  of  strsia  to  the  depth 
of  200  feet,  and  the  stone  is  so  compact  as  to  form  an  excdlent 
material  for  ardiitectural  purposes.  At  San  FOippo  the  water  is  so 
highly  chaiged  with  cdcareous  matter,  that  a  hard  stratum  of  stone, 
a  foot  in  thickness^  is  obtained  in  four  months,  and  there  is  a  depodt 
of  it  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  Icnogth,  a  third  of  a  mile  in^braadtfa,  and 
in  some  places  260  feet  thidc  ^ere  are  vast  fbrmations  of  tiavertino 
at  Tivolif  sad  quarries  of  it  at  Ponte  Leucano  in  the  ndghbonriiood, 
whidi  have  supplied  the  materials  for  some  of  the  most  splendid 
edifices  of  andent  and  modem  Borne.    Travertino,  containing  firesh- 
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water  and  land  shells,  some  of  whidi  are  identical  with  the  snails 
now  common  in  the  gardens  of  Rome^  forms  thick  solid  beds  on  the 
Aventine  Hill  above  half  a  mile  hi  length ;  and  fresh-water  depodts 
are  found  at  the  height  of  160  feet  above  the  Tiber  on  the  Esquiline 
Hill.  In  many  plaoea  they  contain  the  bones  of  dephants  and  other 
land  animala 

The  geological  structure  of  the  Apennines  indicates  a  series  of  greas 
changes  in  the  physioal  constitution  of  Italy.  It  is  an  establkhed 
pzindple  in  geology  that  all  stratified  rooks  containing  marine  remains 
must  have  ^an  origmally  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  a 
horisontd  or  nearly  norimmtal  position,  and  the  indined  strata  of  the 
Apennines  must  therefore  have  been  upheaved  fh>m  the  bed  of  the 
ocean ;  it  is  probable  that  they  were  at  the  same  time  rsised  some 
thousand  feet  above  the  sur£M}e  of  the  water,  fonning  a  long  tonguo 
of  land,  or  a  chain  of  islands.  The  rocks  of  which  thev  are  composed 
mu/rt  have  been  afterwards  in  part  broken  and  abradmi^  to  supply  the 
materials  of  the  conglomerates  and  other  tertiary  formations  now 
found  at  thdr  base,  for  in  all  these  the  parent  rock  is  recognisable  in 
the  rounded  pebbles.  These  materials  must  have  been  washed  down 
into  the  adjoining  seas,  together  with  remains  of  plants  and  of  the 
animals  which  inhabited  the  land,  where  th^  formed  stratified 
depodts,  indodnfc-  during  the  process  of  consolidation,  shells  and 
other  marine  bodies.  By  a  renewal  of  the  intemd  devating  force 
these  depodts  were  in  their  turn  upheaved  to  form  the  Subapennine 
hills,  and  at  the  same  time  the  centrd  mountain«diain  must  have 
been  raised  to  a  greater  hdght,  greater  extendon  must  have  been 
given  to  the  land,  the  islands  disappesring  as  the  lower  parts  of  the 
mountains^  of  whidi  they  formed  the  summits,  rose  more  and  more 
above  the  sur&ce  of  the  water.  But  during  the  time  that  those 
tertiary  formations  were  in  progress,  there  must  have  been  submarine 
vdcanoes  at  woik,  wludifit>m  time  to  time  spread  their  ejections  over 
the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  thus  they  became  interstratified  with  the 
materials  pouring  down  frt)m  the  hmd.  There  must  then  have  ensued 
a  renewal  of  the  upheaving  force,  and  the  effbct  of  that,  whether  hv 
sudden  or  by  continued  gradual  devation  during  a  long  period 
amounted  to  a  rainng  of  the  land  at  least  3000  feet,  for  marine  shells 
are  imbedded  in  the  volcanic  tu&  of  the  Alban  Mount  at  that  height 
above  the  present  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  This  devating  process 
must  have  taken  place  subsequently  to  the  ejection  from  the  sub- 
marine volcanoea  of  the  ashes  and  tu&  which  cover  the  country  more 
or  less  on  the  western  side  of  the  Apennines,  from  Tuscany  to  the 
borders  of  Calabria;  for  tiiey  are  for  the  most  part  arranged  in 
regular  stratified  beds  and  contain  marine  shells.  Tne  new  land  thus 
Uud  bsje  must  in  process  of  time  have  become  covered  with  vegetation, 
flourishing  in  a  dimate  suited  to  the  rhinoceros^  dephant,  and  hippo- 
potamus, which,  with  numerous  other  animals  belonging  to  species 
now  extinct,  sad  of  lands  now  unknown  in  Itdy,  must  have  roamed 
there  in  vast  numbers.  In  this  state  of  things  parts  of  the  countiy 
must  have  been  covered  by  vast  lakes  of  fresh  water,  for  lacustrine 
depodts  are  met  with  at  intervals  neariy  over  the  whole  peninsula. 
Subsequently  to  this  epoch  other  great  revolutions  must  have  taken 
place  when  the  baxrieis  of  these  Iskes  were  broken  down,  and  when 
the  erodons  of  torrents  and  denudations  of  floods  fSndiioned  the 
sur&ce  of  the  countiy  into  those  forms  whidi  it  now  presents^ 

APENRADE,  a  sea-port  in  the  Danish  province  of  Schleswi^ 
dtuated  at  the  head  of  an  inlet  of  the  Little  Bdt,  37  miles  N.  from 
Schleswig^  m  66**  2'  67"  N.  Ut,  9**  26'  46"  E.  long. :  population,  4000. 
It  is  beautif^y  dtuated  in  a  deep  valley,  screened  by  wooded  hills. 
The  town,  which  is  defended  by  a  castLa,  has  sea-baws,  and  cotton- 
print  works,  distilleries,  breweries,  and  tan-yards;  the  export  of 
agricultural  produce,  ship-building,  the  teandt  trade,  and  the  fisheries, 
employ  a  good  many  lumds.  About  76  vessels  bdong  to  the  port, 
nearly  one-half  of  which  are  engaged  in  the  Bradlian  trade.  The 
harbour  is  shallow,  sad  the  diipping  therefore  are  moored  about  a 
huncbnd  yards  bdow  the  bridge.  Its  open  roadstead  is  unsafe  in 
wintertime. 

APIPE,  an  idand  in  the  river  Parana,  above  its  confluence  with 
the  Paraguay,  dtuated  near  27*  30'  &  lat,  46*  40"  W.  long.  It  is  of 
cons&denude  extent,  and  remarkable  for  being  the  fiiiit  place  in 
South  America,  from  Gape  Horn,  which  ii  overgrown  with  hi^ 
timber-trees.  It  accordingly  supplies  with  this  aiiicle  the  countries 
lying  south  of  it,  espedslly  the  Province  of  La  Plata.  The  Parana 
is  navi^d>le  for  vessds  of  200  tons  burden  up  to  this  island,  and  a 
condderable  number  ascend  for  timber. 

APOLDA.    [Saxb-Wumab  Eibbiaoh.] 

APOLLONIATIS  LAKE.    [Ahatoua.] 

APPALACHE  BAT.    rFLOBiDA.] 

APPALACHIOOLA.    rOioiioiA,  Statb  or.] 

APPALACHIAN  MOUNTAINa    [Allkjhaht  MouOTAnra.! 

APPENZELL.  a  canton  in  the  north-east  of  Switaerland,  iudosad 
on  all  ddes  hj  the  canton  of  St.  Oall,  lies  between  47*  16'  and  47*  28' 
N.  lai,  9*  lO^and  9*  36'  E.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  south-west 
to  north-east  is  20  miles.  The  western  portion  of  the  canton  for  about 
10  miles  of  the  length  has  a  breadth  of  16  miles,  but  the  eastern 
portion  consists  of  a  ptojectioa  only  44  miles  in  average  width.  The 
total  area  is  162  square  miles,  and  the  population  according  to  the 
census  of  Msxch,  1860,  wm  64,869,  which  gives  an  average  of  369'6f 

to  the  square  mile. 
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Surface,  die. — Branches  of  the  Alps  bound  the  canton  on  the  east^ 
south,  and  west,  and  some  lower  ofibets  ran  into  the  interior  in  a 
north-west  direction.  The  mountains  have  Tery  steep  sides  and  are 
chiefly  oomposed  of  limestone,  in  which  there  are  numerous  stslactitio 
caTems  and  grottoes.  The  highest  point  in  the  canton  is  the  Sentis, 
which  rises  on  the  southern  border  to  the  height  of  about  8280  foet ; 
its  summit  is  alwavs  covered  wi^  snow,  and  a  glacier  on  its  side 
feeds  the  See-Alp,  the  princhpal  lake  in  the  csnton.  In  the  range  of 
mountains  on  the  east  which  separates  the  canton  &om  the  valley  of 
the  Upper  Bhine  the  highest  point  is  the  Earner,  tiie  peas  over  which 
oomxnaads  magnificent  views  over  the  whole  of  Uie  canton  on  the 
west,  the  Bhein-thal  and  the  Tyrolon  the  ea8t>  and  the  lakeof  Constana 
on  the  north.  The  north  of  the  canton  contains  neither  mountain- 
ishains  nor  valleys  properly  speaking,  but  presents  a  suooession  of 
heights  and  hollows.  Some  of  the  hills  in  this  nart  of  the  canton  are 
oozucal;  the  most  remsricable  of  them  is  the  hill  of  Qabris  to  the 
north  of  the  villajze  of  Gkus,  on  the  road  from  St-Gallen  to  thcRhein* 
that  The  view  from  this  hill  is  very  extensive.  The  Sitter,  which 
iforms  the  outlet  of  the  See*Alp  and  runs  north-west  through  this 
canton  and  the  neighbouring  one  of  St-Qall  on  its  way  to  join  the 
Thur,  a  feeder  of  the  Rhine,  is  the  only  stream  worth  mentioning. 
The  north-west  of  the  canton  is  crossed  by  the  road  from  SK-Qallen 
to  Petercell  tfarou^  Herisau,  and  the  projecting  part  of  the  canton 
is  traversed  by  two  roads  that  connect  St-Gallen  with  the  Bhein-thal 
-«one  passing  through  Trogen,  the  other  through  Qajs.  Beads  also 
connect  the  town  of  Appenzell  with  Herisau  and  Gais,  but  no  roads 
cross  the  mountains  on  the  southern  border  of  the  canton. 

Produce. — ^Agriculture  is  but  little  practised  in  this  canton  except 
in  the  low  grounds,  which  are  of  small  extent.  The  principal  sources 
of  wealth  from  the  land  consists  in  the  upland  and  mountain  pastures, 
on  which  large  numbers  of  cows  are  fed.  Horses  and  goats  also  are  * 
numerous ;  pigs  and  sheep  less  so.  Butter,  cheese,  honey,  wax,  and 
kirschenwaaser  are  exported  to  Southern  Germany,  whence  the  supply 
of  com  is  chiefly  obtained.  Pinea  and  firs  are  ihe  piinoipal  trees  in 
the  mountain  forests.  Pcat-bogs  supply  fuel  in  some  places  instead 
of  wood,  which  is  more  generally  used.  There  are  some  salt  and 
mineral  springs.  Game  and  fish  are  scarca  The  dimate  is  cold  but 
generally  veiy  healthy. 

In  consequence  of  religious  dissensions  which  followed  the  intro- 
duction of  the  reformed  religion,  the  canton  has  been  divided  since 
1597  into  two  independent  republics,  distingnished  as  the  Inner 
Bhoden  or  Interior  AppenzeU,  and  Uie  Auaaer  Rhoden  or  Exterior 
AppenaeU ;  the  former  lying  between  the  latter  and  the  mountains 
on  the  south,  and  being  entirely  a  pastond  ooimtry.  The  word 
rhoden  means  'communes.'  Interior  Appensell  is  a  mountainous 
and  wild  country  with  a  population  of  only  11,270,  almost  all 
Catholics  and  devoted  to  a  pastoral  life.  It  is  little  visited  by 
•tran^pers,  and  its  inhabitants  retain  mu<^  of  the  primitive  Swiss 
simpliml^'  of  manners,  but  are  frr  behind  their  nei^bours  in  material 
comforts.  Exterior  Appenzell  has  a  population  of  48,590,  who  are 
almost  without  exception  Protestant,  and  much  addicted  to  commer- 
cial and  industrial  pursuits,  especially  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton, 
■ilk,  linen,  muslin,  damasks,  &c. 

OovemmeiU. — ^Both  governments  are  pure  democracies ;  in  each  the 
general  assembly  (landsgemeinde)  consisting  of  all  the  male  natives 
above  18  years  of  ago,  meets  in  a  field,  and  constitutes  the  sovereign 
power.  In  each  a  grand  council  forms  the  execuljye,  proposes  the  laws 
for  the  acceptance  of  the  general  assembly,  and  exercises  the  adminis- 
trative and  judiciary  functions.  Each  commune  also  has  iisoounciL 
The  chief  magistrate^  named  the  Landamman,  is  president.  Until 
the  revolution  in  Switzerland  in  1847  the  two  divisions  of  the  canton 
had  only  a  single  vote  in  the  federal  diet>  to  which  each  division  sent  a 
deputy  la  turn.  The  Inner  Bhoden  now  returns  one  member,  the 
Auawr  Bhoden  two  members,  to  the  national  coundL  [Switzbrulni).] 
The  revenue  of  the  canton  proceeding  from  fines  and  the  produce  of 
cantonal  property  ia  inconsiderable,  the  expenditure  also  is  trifling,  for 
no  establishments  are  kept  up  and  but  few  of  the  public  officen  are 
paid :  taxes  and  custom-houses  are  unknown  in  the  canton. 

InkabiUmt*,  Ac — ^The  Appensellers  of  both  divisions  are  passionately 
fond  of  dancing,  and  the  peasants  of  the  Ausser  Bhoden,  where  the 
amuaement  is  restricted  by  law  to  four  or  five  days  in  the  year, 
frequently  cross  the  border  to  trip  it  with  their  n^gfabours  of  the 
8oi:^eni  divisioiL  Th^  are  also  much  addicted  to  athletic  exercises, 
especiaUy  to  wrestling,  boxing,  and  pushing  the  stone.  They  are  also, 
like  most  of  their  Swiss  brethren,  funons  marksmen :  rifle-matches 
are  held  veiy  generally  on  Sundays  in  summer  and  autumn.  The 
dwelling-houses  of  the  peasantry  are  scattered  over  the  country, 
rarelv  collected  into  viUagea,  and  where  they  are  each  house  generally 
stands  in*  its  own  groui^ls.  Indeed  it  ii  only  in  the  Ausser  Rhoden 
that  any  viUages  sre  found,  and  even  here  their  number  is  but  small 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Teuflen  in  the  north  of  the  canton, 
ihd  inhabitants  of  which  are  employed  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  and 
embroidery  of  muslin ;  and  Gau,  four  miles  east  of  the  preceding, 
situated  in  a  bare  and  bleak  but  healthy  region  8000  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  much  frequented  in  summer  by  iuealids  who  imbibe  vast 
quantities  of  goats'-milk  whey  with  the  notion  that  their  maladies  are 
cored  therebv.  The  houses  of  Gkiis  are  converted  into  lodging-houses 
during  the  whey-cure  season ;  they  are  particularly  neat  and  dean,  and 


all  of  them  are  painted  outside.  On  the  summit  of  the  steep  pass 
over  the  mountains  east  of  Gais  leading  to  Altstatten  in  the  Bhein-thaL 
a  diapel  is  erected  to  commemorate  the  victory  of  400  Appensellers 
over  8000  Austrians  in  1405.  The  view  from  the  chapel  over  the 
valley  of  the  Upper  Bhine,  2000  feet  below,  and  of  the  snowy  moun- 
tains of  the  Tvrol  and  the  Yorarlbex^,  is  very  beautifiiL  In  Appenaell 
may  be  heud  m  perfection  the  melodious  songs  of  the  Swiss  cow-herdsb 

Towns, — AppauM,  the  capital  of  the  Iimer  Bhoden,  is  situated  in  a 
valley  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sitter,  7  miles  S.  from  St-Gallen,  in 
47''  29'  N.  lai,  9"*  24'  £.  long. :  population,  including  the  whole 
commune,  8200.  It  is  a  small,  old,  and  ill-built  place.  Two 
covered  bridges  span  the  river  at  Appemsell,  iiidch  haus  two  inns,  a 
council-house,  an  arsenal,  a  convent,  a  nunnery,  and  a  new  ohuroh, 
which  is  hung  with  flags.  In  the  arohiveoffloe  are  preserved  many 
banners  captured  during  ittd  war  of  independence  in  we  beginning  of 
th6  15th  century.  The  general  assembly  of  the  Inner  Bhoden  meets 
here  every  year.  Appenaell  has  some  trade  in  linen  which  is  bleached 
near  the  town.  Between  Appenzell  and  the  Sentis  mountain  are  tho 
mineral  baths  of  Weissbad,  from  which  are  several  walks  up  the 
mountain ;  one  of  these  leads  to  a  singular  hermitage  and  chapel  called 
Wildldrohlein,  scooped  in  the  feoe  of  a  precipice,  and  dedicated  to 
Stw  Michael  The  upland  crossed  before  readiing  this  retreat  is  5094 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  summer  is  covered  with  delicious  pasture 
and  innumerable  flowers.  Trogen,  the  capital  of  the  Outer  Bhoden 
east  of  the  Sitter,  7  miles  K.B.  from  Appenaell  on  the  road  from 
St-Gallen  to  Altstatten,  has  an  arsenal,  and  2400  inhabitants  who 
manufecture  linen  and  muslin.  Heritaat,  the  capital  of  the  Ausser 
^oden  west  of  the  Sitter,  is  situated  7  miles  N.N.W.  from  Appensell, 
and  luui  2600  inhabitants.  The  town  which  is  irregularly  built  stands 
at  the  junction  of  two  small  streams  which  drive  tiie  machinery  of  its 
ntunerous  fectories.  Two  of  the  neighbouring  heights  sre  crowned 
by  ruined  castles.  The  lower  part  of  the  church  tower  in  which  the 
archives  are  kept  is  said  to  date  from  the  7th  century.  Herisau  has 
a  court-house,  an  arsenal,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  a  public  library.  It 
is  the  centre  of  importsnt  silk,  cotton,  snd  muslin  manufiictures>  and 
the  most  commercial  place  in  all  the  canton.  About  a  mile  east  of  it 
are  the  mineral  springs  of  Heinriohsbad,  at  which  there  is  a  commo- 
dious bath-house.  Hither  alao  numerous  invalids  flock  in  summer  for 
the  goats'-whey  cure :  consumptive  patients  an  accommodated  with 
apartments  in  a  cow-house. 

iriftoriMJ/SSkef(A.--~TheFrankish  kings  who  in  the  8th  century  ruled 
over  Eastern  Helvetia  bestowed  the  royal  domains  in  these  moimtains 
and  valleys  on  ^  abbey  of  St  GalL  By  degrees  the  abbey  acquired 
the  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  country,  which  was  confirmed  to  it  in 
1292  hy  the  emperor  Adolphus  of  Nassau.  The  abbots  built  a 
monastery  dependent  on  thi^  of  St  Gall,  which  was  called  Abbatis 
Cdla,  sad  in  Gorman  Abten-aell,  whence  the  name  of  Appensell 
was  given  firet  to  the  village  whidi  grew  around  the  monastery  and 
afterwards  to  the  whole  country.  The  inhabitants  enjoyed  under  the 
dominion  of  the  abbey  oonsidMable  privileges  and  franchises ;  they 
elected  their  landamman  and  other  magistrates,  and  the  dues  and  fees 
they  were  to  pay  to  the  abbey  were  fixed.  But  under  an  elective 
government  like  that  of  an  abbey  much  depended  on  the  personal 
character  of  the  abbot  for  the  time  being.  Some  of  the  abbots 
encroached  or  allowed  their  baili£b  to  encteach  on  the  liberties  of 
these  mountaineers^  who  at  la«t,  after  unavailing  remonstrancea,  rose 
in  arms  in  1401,  surprised  the  castles  which  the  abbot  had  built  in 
their  country,  and  drove  his  bailiffii  away.  A  war  of  several  years' 
continuance  ensued,  in  which  first  the  imperial  cities  of  Suabia  and 
afterwards  Austria  itself  took  the  abbot's  part ;  but  the  Appensellers 
assisted  by  the  men  of  Schwsrc  and  Glarus  repeatedly  defeated  their 
enemies.  At  last  peace  was  made,  and  the  Appensddens  were  recog- 
nised as  an  independent  people ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1513  that 
they  were  finally  received  into  ths  Swiss  confederation,  of  which  they 
formed  the  18th  canton.    [SwirzsRLAin).] 

A1*PIA  VIA,  an  ancient  road  in  Italy.  It  was  first  laid  down  as 
£Eur  as  Capua  by  Appius  Claudius,  who  afterwards  from  the  loss  of  his 
sight  was  called  Cflecus,  in  his  censorship,  B.O.  312.  At  a  later  period 
it  was  continued  as  fer  as  Brundisium.  For  the  towns  throu^  which 
it  passed  see  AHTOifuros,  Itdobbabt  of.  The  road,  parts  oi  which 
stiU  exist,  wss  built  of  squared  stones,  closely  fitted  together  without 
cement  or  iron,  of  various  sixes,  from  one  foot  to  five  feet  There 
sre  two  strata  beneath;  the  first  of  rough  stones  cemented  with 
mortar,  the  second  of  gravel,  the  whole  being  about  3  feet  in  depth. 
The  breadth  of  the  road  ik  about  14  feet,  so  as  to  admit  two  carrisgee. 

APPIN.    FAbotlil] 

APPLEBY ,  Westmorland,  the  county  town,  a  municipal  borough 
and  market-town  in  East  Ward,  is  situated  in  54**  35'  N.  lat,  T  28' 
W.  long. ;  31  miles  S.E.  from  Carlisle,  270  miles  N.N.  W.  from  London 
hj  road,  and  800  miles  by  the  North  Western  railway  vl&  Trent 
Valley.  The  population  in  1851  was  1294.  The  borough  possesses  a 
corporation  with  a  mayor,  aldermen,  &o.,  but  scarcely  any  functions 
of  municipal  government  are  exercised.  The  livings  are  in  the 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Carlisle. 

Appleby  is  beautifully  situated  upon  the  river  Eden  (one  of  the 
finest  trout  streams  in  England),  which  falls  into  the  Solway  Frith 
below  Carlisle.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Appleby  was  a  Boman 
station  bat  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  this.    It  was  however 
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a  place  of  some  importanoe  before  ike  Nonnan  oonquest  and  until  the 
time  of  Henry  IL,  in  the  22nd  year  of  whose  reign  it  was  aurprised 
and  deetioyed  \j  William  king  of  Sootluid.  A  similar  calamity  in 
the  12th  year  of  Biehard  II,  1888,  prostrated  the  town.  It  nerer 
entirely  recorered  from  this  blow.  The  greatest  part  stiU  lay  in  rains 
in  the  time  of  Philip  and  Haiy,  and  on  this  account  the  teiA  due  to 
the  orown  was  ledaoedfrom  20  marks  annually  to  2  marks,  or  It  8«.  8(i 
BurraUs,  a  hamlet  at  the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile,  is  supposed  to  have 
deriTed  its  name  firom  Buz!g^  walls ;  and  the  renudna  of  buildings  haye 
been  dug  or  ploughed  up  two  or  three  miles  from  Appleby. 

Appleby  ia  situated  in  two  parishes,  St.  Lawrenee  on  the  left  and  St^ 
Michael  on  the  right  side  of  the  ziTer.  The  greater  part  of  the  town 
lies  in  the  parish  of  St.  liawrence;  Bi  Michael,  populariy  called 
Bongate^  contains  but  few  houses,  and  is  principally  an  agricultural 
poridL  The  two  parishes  are  separate  ykaragei.  The  high  road  from 
London  to  Carlisle  by  Brough  and  Penrith  passes  throu^^  Bongate. 
An  ancient  stone  bridge  of  two  arches  erosses  the  Bden  and  connects 
the  two  parishes  of  Appleby  with  each  other.  The  main  street^  which 
is  irregularly  buHt  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  ia  of  oonsiderable  width, 
having  the  castle  at  its  upper  and  the  pariah  diuroh  of  St.  Lawrence 
at  its  lower  extremity.  The  town  contains  some  well-built  houses, 
and  has  a  neat  appeanmoe ;  it  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  castle  -is 
finely  situated  upon  a  lofty  and  weU-wooded  eminence,  and  commands 
from  the  summit  of  its  ancient  keep  a  noble  view  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  keep  is  stiU  suirounded  by  a  moat^  but  the  drawbridge 
has  been  removed.  This  fine  keep,  called  CsBsar's  Tower,  though  not 
of  Roman  date  is  of  great  antiqux^,  as  ia  also  a  portion  of  the  castle ; 
but  the  larger  part  of  the  eddfioe  was  rebuilt  in  1686  by  the  then 
Earl  of  Thanet^  who  inherited  it  from  the  Gliffind  fiunily,  and  in  the 
poasession  of  whose  descendants  it  stOl  remains.  The  gardens 
belonging  to  the  castle  are  of  conaiderable  extent,  and  from  their 
elevated  positioii  command  a  rich  and  varied  prospect  A  suit  of 
steel  and  gold  armour,  said  to  have  been  worn  by  Qeoige  GlifFord  in  his 
capacity  of  champion  to  Queen  Elisabeth,  is  preserved  in  the  castla 

In  consequence  of  the  adherence  of  the  town  of  Appleby  to  the  cause 
of  Charles,  Oliver  Cromwell  imposed  upon  it  a  '  Chaiter  of  Restrictions,' 
which  for  a  time  waa  enforced  by  a  garrison.  This  restrictive  oharter 
was  however  aimuUed  on  the  reetoralion  of  Charles  IL,  which  event 
was  celebrated  in  the  town  with  great  pomp  and  festivity  under  the 
auspices  of  the  celebrated  Anne  Clifford,  Ceuntess  of  Pembroke  and 
Montgomery,  who  at  that  time  occupied  her  caatle  at  Appleby  which 
she  had  fortified  for  King  Charles  I.,  and  who  now,  aged  as  she  was, 
« thought  not  her  gates  ^nde  enough  to  receive  her  guests." 

The  church  of  St.  Lawrence  was  in  a  great  measure  rebuilt  in  1655 
by  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  who  also  left  a  fond  for  keeping  it  in 
repair.  The  chmroh  is  laige  and  handsome,  and  contains  the  tomb 
of  Anne  Countess  of  Pembroke,  and  a  beautiftd  monument  to  the 
memory  of  her  mother,  the  Countess  of  Cumberland,  of  whom  it 
bears  a  fuU  length  recumbent  figuxe  in  white  marble.  There  are 
places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  and  Assoaation  Methodists;  an 
endowed  Grammaraohool,  founded  in  1574,  which  had  81  seholuns  ia 
1851,  a  National  and  a  British  school ;  a  mechanioa  institute ;  and  an 
hospital  or  aIma*house^  endowed  by  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  for 
the  support  of  12  widows  and  a  superior,  or  "  mottier,"  and  having  a 
ohapel  for  daily  prayers. 

Near  tha  diuroh  is  a  doirter,  whieh  was  rebuilt  ia  1811  alter  a 
design  by  Mr.  Smirke ;  it  is  partly  uaed  aa  a  market-house  and  par% 
occupied  by  shopsL  tiie  main  street  is  otnamented  at  each  extremity 
Vy  an  ancient  stone  obelisk  {  but  the  town-hall  and  shambles  ib»  most 
incommodiously  plaoed  in  its  centre.  The  shire-hall  and  new  jail  are 
in  the  pariah  of  St  Michael,  or  Bongate.  The  Msiaes  for  Westmor- 
land are  held  at  Appleby  twice  in  the  ^ear;  the  judges  on  these 
Qccaalons  have  been  from  time  immemorial  entertained  a*  the  C»8tle. 
A  county  court  ia  held  in  the  town. 

The  weaving  of  linens  and  checks  is  doiried  on  to  some  extent  in 
Appleby;  also  brewing  and  malting.  There  is  a  good  retail  iiada  A 
woollen  manufiiotory  is  seated  at  Coupland  BedL  The  market  at 
Appleby  is  held  on  Saturday  for  corn ;  a  market  for  sheep  ia  hdd  on 
the  first  Thursday  in  each  montii;  and  theaeazefairafor  cattle,  horses, 
and  sheep  at  Whitsuntide,  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  June^  on  the 
2l8t  of  August,  and  on  the  80th  of  September  and  1st  of  October.  The 
last  mentioned  of  these  fidn  is  known  by  the  name  of  Brough  HiUfair, 
and  is  held  on  a  piece  of  open  ground  about  six  milea  from  Appleby. 
Thia  fair,  aa  well  aa  that  held  in  June,  is  almost  exdusively  a  cattle 
and  horse  fiedr. 

The  borough  of  Appleby  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Aet 
of  1882,  returned  two  memben  to  Parliament,  but  was  then 
diEifranchJaed.  The  revenues  of  the  corporation  are  applied  to  the 
repair  of  the  streets  and  to  local  improvements. 

(NichoUon  and  Bum's  iTMofy  o/  ChmbwUmd  mid  WiitmoHalid ; 
CorreapondefU  at  Appleby.) 

APPLKDORE,  Devonshire,  a  port  and  market-town  in  the  parish 
of  Kortham  and  hundred  of  Shebbear,  is  situated  upon  an  acclivity 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Torridge,  at  its  confluence  witii  the  Taw, 
in  51''  8'  K.  lat,  4"  12'  W.  long.,  44  miles  N.W.  from  Exeter,  and 
204  miles  W.  by  S.  from  London.    The  populatian  of  the  town  in  1841 

7a  2VlAf  of  th^  paridh  of  NorUutm  8578 ;  tiM  population  of  the  parish 
Kortham  in  1851  was  8680. 


The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Barnstaple 
and  diocese  of  Exeter. 

Appledore  is  a  small  place,  but  haa  a  considerable  coasting  and 
American  tnule;  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  fiahing. 
The  average  number  of  vessels  which  arrive  laden  is  about  2300 
annually,  neariy  half  of  which  proceed  to  Bidefbrd  and  Barnstaple. 
The  town  has  been  greatly  improved  of  late  years.  The  panah 
church  is  in  the  village  of  Northam,  above  a  rzule  from  the  town, 
but  on  the  site  of  the  old  chapel  in  Appledore  ie  a  neat  district 
church,  built  ia  1886  by  public  subscription.  There  are  chapels 
for  Wesleyan  Methodiats,  ^dependents,  and  Baptists;  and  National 
and  Infant  schools.  The  markets  are  held  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday. 

On  the  coast  near  Appledore  is  a  sandy  tract  of  about  800  acres, 
called  "Northam  Burrows,"  adjoining  which  is  a  high  bank  of 
pebbles,  about  a  mile  long,  resembling  the  Chesil-bank  near  Weymouth. 
Kinwith  or  Kenwith  Castle,  in  besieging  which  Ubbo  or  Hubba  the 
Dane  was  kiQed  in  878,  waa  near  Appledore.  Henni  Borough,  or 
Henni  Castle,  a  small  fortified  spot  not  far  from  Bideford,  has  been 
auppoaed  to  be  the  site  of  this  castla  A  rude  block  of  stoile,  which 
lies  on  the  beach  at  Appledore,  is  known  as  Eubba's  Stone,  and  is 
populariy  believed  to  mane  the  spot  where  Hubba  waa  interred. 

{Boute  Book  of  J)efMm;  Oorre^ondmt  <U  Appkdore,) 

APPLEDORE.    [KBirr.] 

APT.    [VAUOLtrsB.] 

APUIjIA,  the  name  of  one  of  the  divisiona  of  southern  Italy  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans.  It  was  bounded  E.  and  N.  by  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  N.W.  hy  the  river  Frsnto,  or  perhaps  the  Tifemus,  which  divided 
it  from  theFrentani,  W.  bySamnium,  and  S.  by  Lucania  and  Messapia. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  Romans  ever  considered  the  Messapian 
peninsula,  now  called  Terra  d'Otranto,  as  part  of  Apulia.  In  remoter 
ages  the  whole  of  this  part  of  Italy  was  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the 
name  of  lapyma,  and  was  inhabited  by  the  Daunii,  the  Peucetii  or 
PcedieuH,  the  Messapiana,  and  the  Balentini,  who  were  all  said  to  be 
descendants  of  Greek  or  Pelasgic  colonies.  The  original  Apulians 
were  probably  a  tribe  of  the  Opiei  or  Osd  (Niebuhr^s  History  of 
Rome,  voL  i) 

According  to  Strabo  (vL  p.  288),  the  Peucetii  extended  along  the 
coast  ftaok  Brundisium  to  Barium,  a  distance  of  about  700  stadia; 
north  of  the  Peucetii  were  the  Daunii,  and  then  the  Apuli,  extending 
to  the  southern  confines  of  the  FrentanL  Strabo  adds,  that  in  hia 
time  the  names  of  Peucetii  and  Daunii  were  not  in  use  among  tiie 
natives,  and  that  it  was  difficult  to  fix  the  ancient  limits  of  these 
people.  Roman  Apulia,  m  its  extended  sense,  included  the  countries 
of  the  Apuli,.  the  Daunii,  and  the  Peucetii  Tht  islands  of  Diomedes, 
now  called  Tremiti,  belonged  also  to  it  The  principal  towns  of 
Apulia  were  Teanum,  Lucena,  Asculum,  Ai^yrippaor  Ai^i,  Sipontum, 
Salapia,  Barium,  F^atia,  Canuaium,  and  Yenuaia,  the  birth-place  of 
Horace.  This  conntoy  sufiered  grea^  during  ih»  second  Punic  war, 
when  some  of  its  towna  sided  with  Hannibal  and  othen  with  Rome. 
The  whole  finally  became  subject  to  the  Roman  sway.  After  the  fall 
of  the  weetem  empire  the  possession  of  Apulia  was  long  disputed 
between  the  Goths,  the  l^asntine  emperors,  the  Longobards,  and  the 
SaraoensL  Thd  Normane  conquered  ApuHa  in  the  11th  century,  and 
the  Nbnnan  kings  of  Sicily  styled  themselves  dukes  of  Apulia  and 
princes  of  Capoa.  These  two  names  included  the  whole  of  their 
continental  dominionsi  When  afterwards  the  monarchy  was  divided 
into  two  kingdoms,  nanlely,  Sicily  nftm  pkamnun,  and  Sieflv  eUra 
phUMnim  (or  the  kingdom  of  Naples),  the  name  of  Apulia  (and  m  later 
timea  Puglia)  waa  definitively  limited  to  one  of  the  four  divisions  of 
the  continental  kingdom,  oonaisting  of  the  Apulia  of  the  Romana 
and  the  Messapian  peninsnUk  The  Roman  Apulia  compris<9d  nearlv 
the  tame  territoiy  as  the  two  provinces  of  Capitanata  atid  Terra  & 
Bari.    CBabi,  TiftSA  Di ;  CanraHATa;  PuaLUj 

AP uRE,  a  river  in  South  America,  a  feeder  of  the  Orinoco,  rises  in 
the  eastern  cordillera  of  New  Gtanada,  a  little  south  of  the  town  of 
Pamplona,  near  7*"  N.  lat,  78*  40'  W.  long.  It  ia  formed  by  two  head 
streams—the  Orivante  and  the  Saiare— which,  running  nearly  parallel 
to  e$eh  other  for  about  100  miles,  and  traversing  the  mountams  and 
the  lower  Hilly  tract,  xaeei  in  the  western  plains  of  T enemiela,  and 
form  the  Apiuptf  ritar.  After  the  junction  of  its  branches  the  Apurd 
turns  to  the  eaab-north-eaat,  and  ia  johied  by  xmmeroua  aflSuents  from 
the  north,  amolig  whieh  the  Rio  San  Domingo  is  the  most  important 
The  Apur6  continues  to  fiow  in  an  easterly  diteetion  for  about  200 
milea  to  San  Fernando.  Near  69**  W.  long,  it  sends  off  an  arm.  which 
running  south-east  folia  into  the  Rio  Aranea,  another  affluent  of  the 
Orinoco.  The  Isrge  tract  of  land  between  these  two  rivers,  the  arm 
of  the  Apnr4  just  mentioned  and  the  Orinoco,  forms  the  island  of 
Aohagote.  At  San  Fernando  the  river  receives  on  the  left  bank  the 
Portuguesa^  whidh  eairies  down  a  very  large  body  of  water  from  the 
north,  ooUeoted  from  a  great  number  of  water-courses  which  drain 
the  Paramo  de  Roeas  and  the  soQth-westem  portion  of  the  coast  range 
of  Yeneaoela.  The  country  which  lies  between  the  mouth  of  ^e 
Portogueaa  and  the  Orinoco  is  low  and  level ;  it  is  Under  water  for 
several  months  during  the  rainy  season,  when  a  temporary  lake  is 
formed  some  thousanda  of  square  miles  in  area,  and  Irith  A  depth  of 
20  feet  of  Water,  so  aa  to  be  navigable  \ff  Inge  teeeels.  llto  gi«at 
volume  of  wiifeer,  tr hidi  ia  brou^t  down  by  th^  Apurtf  and  tlie 
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Portagaa»y  and  the  littie  degree  of  ooxuristeney  in  the  alluyial  soil 
between 'the  Apur^  and  the  Orinoco  cauBe  the  coimtry,  which  for 
three  or  four  months  ia  a  lake,  to  present  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year  a  net-work  of  water-courses,  most  of  which  are  too  shallow  to  be 
JiaTigated.  One  of  these  channelfl,  howeyer,  which  joins  the  Orinoco 
opposite  San  Rafaele  del  Capuchino,  is  nayigable  for  Tessels  of  more 
than  100  tons  burden.  Large  riyer-boats  ascend  the  Apur^  to  its 
oonfluence  with  the  Rio  San  Domingo  (near  69°  SO'  W.  long),  and 
then  the  last  mentioned  riyer  to  a  yiUage  called  Torunaa,  whidi  is  a 
fsw  miles  distant  from  the  thriying  town  of  V arinas^  of  which  Tonmas 
is  considered  the  port,  as  by  means  of  this  navigation  the  produce 
of  that  part  of  Venezuela  is  sent  to  Angostura,  ami  European  goods 
are  receiyed  back  in  the  same  way.  The  Apur4  enten  the  Orinoco 
on  the  left  bank,  about  90  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Portugueza. 
(Humboldfs  Penonal  Narrative;  D^poiia's  Voyaffe  d  la  Faaiie 
Orientale  de  la  Terrt-Perme,  dsc) 

APURIMAC.    [Pkbu.] 

AQUILA.    [Abbuzzg.J 

AQUILEIA,  a  town  n>unded  in  the  tenitoiy  of  the  Yeneti  by  a 
Roman  colony  in  the  year  181  B.a,  was  situated  in  a  low  and 
fertile  plain,  near  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  on  the  Natiso  and  near  the 
right  bank  of  the  Sontius,  now  the  Isonao.  It  soon  became  a  place  of 
great  trade,  for  although  it  was  60  stadia  or  about  8  miles  distant 
from  the  Adriatic,  yessels  could  reach  it  through  canals  which 
communicated  with  the  riyers  that  flow  near  ii  Its  walls  were  12 
miles  in  extent^  and  the  dty  was  adorned  with  an  amphitheatre  and 
other  splendid  buildings.  The  Via  Emilia,  a  continuation  of  the 
Flaminian  road  from  Rome,  led  through  Ariminnm  and  Bononia  to 
AauileiiL  The  d^  was  always  important  in  a  military  point  of  yiew. 
Julius  CsBsar  made  it  the  head  quarters  of  the  legions  in  Oisalpine 
Oaul,  and  seyeral  of  the  emperors  repaired  to  AquUeiafor  the  defence 
of  the  Italian  frontier.  Aquileia  distinguished  itsdf  for  its  fidelity  to 
Rome,  especially  during  its  protracted  si^ge  by  Maziminus,  wMdi  was 
terminated  by  the  assassination  of  the  tyrant  by  his  own  soldiers 
under  the  walls  of  the  town,  ajx  288.  The  town,  owing  to  its 
situation,  was  exposed  to  the  first  attacks  of  Alario  and  the  other 
barbarians  who  suooeniyely  inyaded  Italy  from  the  north-east  The 
£unous  Attila  at  last  stormed  it  after  an  obstinate  defence  of  three 
months  continTianoe,  pillaged,  and  destzoyeditbyfire,  after  butchering 
the  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants,  in  the  year  462.  Aquileia  neyer 
recoyered  its  importance ;  it  was  afterwards  however  partially 
inhabited,  and  continued  to  be  the  reddence  of  a  bishop  till  the  6th 
oentuiy,  when  on  the  inyadon  of  the  Longobardi  all  the  inhabitants 
took  refuge  on  the  island  of  Gradus  at  tiae  entrance  of  the  lagunes. 
The  see  of  Aquileia  was  one  of  the  oldest  in  Italy ;  its  fint  recorded 
bishop,  Hermagoras,  is  said  to  haye  liyed  under  the  Emperor  Nero. 
There  is  also  a  tradition  that  St.  Marie  the  eyangehst  was  the  first 
bishop  of  Aquileia,  and  that  he  wrote  there  hu  Qospd,  a  MS.  of 
which,  said  to  be  an  autograph  of  the  saint,  was  tnmsfened  to  Venice 
in  the  14th  century,  and  depodted  in  the  treasure-room  of  the  diurch 
of  St  Mark.  Towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century  it  was  made  a 
metropolitan  see,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  its  prelates  extended 
ultimately  oyer  Istria,  Venetia,  the  country  westward  as  far  as  Como, 
and  beyond  the  Alps  to  the  riyer  Saye.  In  the  6th  century  the 
metropolitans  of  Aquileia  assumed  the  title  of  patriarch,  which  was 
a  long  time  after  acknowledged  by  the  Popei  Tha  pnktes  became  for 
seyenl  centuries  almost  the  temporal  soyereigns  of  the  territory 
subject  to  this  see,  and  under  them  Aquileia  enjoyed  a  period  of 
oomparatiye  prosperity.  But  the  wars  between  Frederic  II.  and  the 
popes,  and  this  fsbctions  of  the  Quelphs  and  Ghibelins,  came  again  to 
disturb  the  oountiy ;  and  these,  added  to  the  growing  unhealtluness 
of  Aquileil^  occasioned  by  the  stagnant  waters  around,  induced  the 
patriurdis,  in  the  18th  century,  to  remoye  their  reddenoe  to  the  castle  of 
IT  dine,  round  which  a  town  then  rose  on  the  decline  of  that  of  Aquileia^ 
From  that  time  Aquileia  became  desolate,  and  by  degrees  dwindled 
away  to  a' mere  UBhealthy  yillage,  with  no  public  buildinga  remaining 
except  the  cathedriL  In  1420,  the  Venetians  conquered  FViuli,  and 
Udine  submitted  to  them.  Thus  ended  the  temporal  dominion  of 
the  patriarduL  Their  spiritual  autiiority  they  retained  tiU  1758, 
when  in  consequence  of  disputes  having  arisen  between  the  Venetian 
senate  and  the  court  of  Austria  about  we  right  of  nomination  to  the 
yacant  see,  the  patriarchate  vTas  finally  aboliued  by  the  Pope,  and  its 
diocese  diyided  into  two  episcopal  sees,  Udine  and  Qorida. 

AQUI'NUM,  a  town  of  the  Volsdans  included  in  andent  Latium, 
in  Itdy,  was  dtuated  on  the  Via  Latina  about  70  miles  KS.E.  from 
Rome,  6  miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Lizis,  and  between  4  and  5 
miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Mdpis.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Livy 
(xxvi  9.)  when  describing  Hannibal  s  advance  upon  Rome  by  we  Via 
Ijatina.  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  who  had  a  yilla  at  Aquinum,  it  seems 
to  haye  been  a  large  and'prosperous  town.  It  reodyed  a  Roman  colony 
during  the  second  triumvirate  and  became  a  large  dty  (it  is  so  called  by 
Strabo)  during  the  empire.  Juvenal,  .the  Roman  satirist,  was  bom  at 
Aquinum.  This  town  suffered  greatiy  by  the  yarious  inyadons  of 
the  barbarians  after  the  fall  of  the  empire.  It  was  almost  utterly 
destroyed  during  the  wars  of  Conrad  and  Manfred  against  the  Popes. 
It  retained  howeyer  its  episcopal  rank.  Part  of  the  dte  is  now 
•ccupied  by  the  dty  of  Aqmno,  a  poor  place  of  about  1100  inhabitants. 
The  rest  of  th9  4t9  Is  9oyered  with  rnios  of  buildings  of  yarious  ages 


and  styles,  among  which  are  the  remains  of  a  theatre,  an  amphitheatre, 
a  triumphal  arch,  and  a  part  of  the  andent  walls  built  of  square  stones 
without  cement  An  old  church,  whidi  is  still  called  11  Vesoovado, 
(although  the  see  has  been  long  since  transferred  to  Pontecorvo,  where 
the  bishop  reddes,)  is  built  on  the  dte  and  partly  with  the  materials 
of  an  andent  temple;  and  there  are  besides  ruins  of  two  other 
andent  temples.  Aquino  Ib  in  the  Neapolitan  province  of  Terra  di 
Layoro. 

AQUITA'NIA,  one  of  the  great  dividons  ot  andent  GauL  The 
limits  of  Aquitania  are  stated  by  Julius  CsBsar  to  have  been  the  river 
Gkoumna,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Ocean.  The  Gkrumna  divided  it  from 
Cdtic  Gaul,  The  original  Aquitanians  are  supposed  to  haye  been 
of  Iberian'  race,  distinct  from  the  Cdts.  Csesar  did  not  go  into 
Aquitania,  but  his  lieutenant,  the  younger  Crassus,  made  an  incurdon 
into  it  The  country  however  was  not  finally  subjugated  until  the 
year  28  B.a,  when  Augustus  sent  Marcus  Valerius  Messala  to  conquer 
it  The  poet  TibuUus  accompanied  Messala  in  this  expedition,  which 
he  has  commemorated  in  his  poems.  In  the  dividon  of  Gaul  into 
Roman  provinces  as  settled  by  Augustus,  the  limits  of  Aquitania  were 
extended  northward  as  far  as  the  riyer  Idgeris  (the  modem  Ldre), 
and  eastwards  to  the  Mount  Cebenna  (the  Cevennes)  which  formed 
the  western  limit  of  the  NarbonensiB  province.  In  the  following 
subdiyidons  of  Gaul  under  the  later  emperors,  we  find  the  Aquitania 
of  Augustus  divided  into  three  proyinces,  namely,  the  Noyempopulana, 
which  comprised  the  greater  put  of  the  original  Aquitania,  between 
the  Garumna,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Ocean ;  its  principal  towns  were 
dunberria,  afterwards  Augusta,  Benehamum,  Iluro,  Aqu»  Tarbdlss; 
the  Aquitania  prima  borderiog  on  the  Ligeris,  and  whose  capital  was 
Ayaricum,  aft^wards  called  Bituiiges  (now  Bouiges),  and  the  Aquitania 
secunda,  dtuated  between  the  other  two,  and  whose  prindpal  dty  was 
Burdegala  (Bordeaux).  Under  the  rdgn  of  Honorius,  the  Vidgoths, 
after  rayaging  Italy,  passed  into  Gaul  and  took  possession  of 
Aquitania ;  whidi  they  kept  till  CIovIb,  king  of  the  Franks,  defeated 
them  in  a  great  battle  near  Pdtiers  ▲.D.  607,  and  killed  their  king^ 
Alaric  IL  Aquitania  then  became  part  of  the  monarchy  of  the 
Franks ;  but  under  the  weak  successors  of  Clovis  it  was  detached 
from  it  again,  and  giyen  as  an  appanage  to  Charibert,  a  younger  son  of 
Clotarius  II.  We  find  in  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century  Eudee, 
Duke  of  Aquitania  and  a  descenduit  of  Charibert,  at  war  witn  Charies 
MarteL  The  Saracens  tnm.  Spain  having  invaded  the  country  and 
pillaged  Bordeaux,  Eudes  was  glad  to  make  his  peace  with  Charies 
and  to  join  him  against  the  Mohammedans,  who  were  utterly  defeated 
by  Charles  between  Tours  and  Poitiers  a.d.  782.  In  768,  Waifer, 
Eudes*  successor,  was  attacked  by  Pepin,  who  conquered  the  whole  of 
Aquitania  and  reunited  it  to  the  French  monarchy.  But  Aquitania 
had  undeigone  another  change  in  its  southern  limits.  The  Vascones, 
a  Spanish  people,  finding  themsdyes  hard  pressed  by  the  Vingoths, 
crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  settled  in  the  southern  part  of  Aquitania, 
which  from  them  took  the  name  of  Vasoonia  or  Gasoogne,  which  it  has 
retained  oyer  since,  whilst  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  same 
province  continued  to  be  called  Aquitaine,  and  afterwards  by  corruption, 
Ghiienne.  The  Vascones  were  conquered  by  Pepin  and  Charlemagne, 
but  reyolted  again,  and  formed  an  independent  state,  having  their 
dukes,  imtil  the  lltii  century,  when  they  became  united  to  the  duchy 
of  Aquitaine,  which  under  the  successors  of  Charlemagne  had 
become  one  of  the  great  fiefs  of  the  French  monarchy  and  virtually 
independent  of  the  crown.  Eleanor,  the  heiress  of  William,  last 
count  of  Poitou  and  duke  of  Aquitaine,  married  Louis  VII.,  king  of 
l^Vanca^  but  being  repudiated  by  hun  she  next  married  Henry,  duke 
of  Normandy,  i^rwards  Henry  IL  of  England,  who  thus  became 
possessed  of  Guienne^  Poitou,  Gascony,  Anjou,  in  short,  of  the  whole 
Aquitania  in  its  most  extended  sense.  This  was  the  origin  of  long 
wan  between  the  two  kingdoms.  At  last  Charles  VIL  conquered 
Guienne  and  the  other  districts  aboye-mentioned,  took  Bordeaux  in 
1451-2,  and  reunited  the  whole  to  France.  The  name  of  Guienne 
continued  afterwards  to  be  used  as  that  of  one  of  the  provinces  of 
the  old  monarchy,  though  restricted  to  a  yery  small  portion  of  the 
former  Aquitania,  until  the  first  French  r^olution,  when  the  whole 
country  was  divided  into  departments,  and  the  old  denominations 
became  obliterated. 

ARABAT-EL-MATFOON.     [Abtdo&] 

ARABGIR,  a  town  of  Ada  Minor,  in  the  padialik  of  Siyas,  ia 
dtuated  on  an  eleyated  plateau  between  the  Gol-Dagh  and  Sari-Chi' 
Chak  brandies  of  the  Anti-Taurus  [Anatolia]  ;  at  a  distance  of  16 
miles  K.W.  from  the  junction  of  the  Kara-Su  and  Murad-Su,  on  the 
caravan  route  from  Aleppo  to  Trebisond,  from  which  places  respectively 
it  is  distant  270  and  198  miles.  It  is  built  amidst  a  forest  of  fruit- 
trees,  among  whidi  the  White  Mulberry  is  most  common.  The  fruit 
of  the  mulberry  is  eaten  fresh,  or  used  for  making  brandy,  or  it  is 
made  into  a  sweetmeat  called  petmeg,  which  is  common  all  through 
Armeniai  The  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  where  it  is  free  from  rodcs 
yields  fine  crops  of  wheat  The  climate  ia  cold  in  winter,  and  much 
snow  faUs.  The  town  contains  4800  Turkidi  and  1200  Armenian 
families.  A  few  years  ago  the  Armenian  population  had  1000  hand- 
looms  at  work,  weaving  cotton  goods  from  British  yam.  This  industij 
and  the  caravan  trade  rendered  Arabgir  a  thriving  plaoa  In  the 
surrounding  highlands,  whidi  are  bare  and  barren,  iron-ore  is  abund- 
ant ;  and  near  the  spot  where  the  aboye-named  two  riyers  meet  and 
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form  the  Eaphrfttes,  are  the  lead  and  oopper-mmee  of  Kaben-Maden. 
{Royat  Qeographieal  JommaL) 

AKABTA,  a  ooontiy  of  Weetem  Aaiay  the  entire  aaifaoe  of  which  is 
about  four  timee  that  of  France.  It  la  considered  as  pertaining  to 
Asia,  though  from  its  podtion  and  phymcal  character  it  would  appear 
rather  to  belong  to  A&ica.  If  the  tied  Sea  did  not  interpose  a  nant>w 
interruption,  one  almost  continuous  tract  of  sandy  deserts  would 
extend  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Persian  Gul£ 

Bowndainea,  Capet,  ^ke. — Arabia  presents  the  form  of  a  vast  penin- 
sula, connected  with  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  continent  of 
Asia  by  a  sandy  desert^  the  breadth  of  which  from  the  northern  end 
of  the  Qulf  of  Ahaba  to  the  mouth  of  the  Shatt^l-Arab  or  Euphrates 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  about  800  miles.  It  is  situated  between  12** 
and  80**  N.  lat.,  82"*  and  59''  K  long.,  partly  witUn  and  partly  to  the 
north  of  the  tropical  region :  the  faropio  of  Oancer  divides  it  into  two 
nearly  equal  ^axts.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Syria  and  the  Euphrates,  £. 
by  the  rersiaa  Gulf;  the  Indian  Ocean  (otlled  here  the  Ajiabian  Sea 
and  the  Sea  of  Oman)  washes  the  long  extent  of  its  soath-eastem 
coast ;  the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  and  tne  Red  Sea  form  the  western 
boundary ;  Ras-al-Had  is  the  most  eastern  projection  of  tiie  peninsula ; 
Cape  Hussendom  (Cape  Maketa  of  the  andents)  extends  m  a  north- 
easterly  direction  towards  the  strait  of  Ormua ;  Cape  Aden,  near  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  peninsnla,  is  disoorered  between  15  and  20 
leaguee  off  at  sea,  as  a  steep  and  lofly  rock;  Bab^-Mandeb,  or  the 
Gate  of  Tears,  the  dangerous  fwssage  from  the  Indian  into  the  Red 
Sea,  is  the  point  of  tiie  pemnsula  which  is  situated  fuihest  to  the 
south-west ;  and  Cape  Mohammed  mariu  the  projection  of  the  Sinai 
Mountains  between  the  gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akaba,  the  two  northern 
branches  or  gulfs  of  the  Red  Sea^ 

Origin  of  the  Name. — The  name  Arabia,  by  which  the  Greeks  intro- 
duced this  Tast  country  to  the  knowledge  of  Europeans,  Ib  derived 
from  the  name  which  has  for  ages  been  used  by  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves.  The  word  atrab,  as  a  coUeotiTe  noun  in  the  singular,  is  used 
as  the  common  name  of  the  Arabic  nation;  its  plural  of  rdb  is 
restricted  to  signify  the  wandering  nomadic  tribes  of  the  Arabs  of  the 
desert  BelAd-el-Arab  (the  land  of  the  Arabs),  and  Jesirat-el-Arab 
(the  peninsula  of  the  Arabs),  are  the  usual  native  designations  of  the 
country ;  besides  these  we  may  also  notice  the  Persian  appellation  of 
ArabistAn,  by  which  name  Arabia  is  often  called  among  the  Persians 
and  Turks. 

The  derivation  of  the  word  Arab  is  doubtfoL  Pocock  has  adopted 
the  notion  of  several  oriental  writers,  that  the  country  and  its 
inhabitants  were  so  named  from  Araba,  a  district  in  Yemen,  to  which 
Ta'rab,  the  son  of  Kahtan,  the  &ther  of  the  ancient  Arabs,  gave  his 
name.  But  the  existence  of  an  individual  referred  to  by  the  name 
of  Ya'rab,  appears  to  be  subject  to  the  same  historical  doubts  as 
that  of  many  of  the  reputed  founders  of  states  In  ancient  Greece. 
We  are  inclined  to  trace  the  word  Arab  to  the  Hebrew  verb  arab, '  to 
set  or  go  down '  (as  the  sun).  According  to  this  etymology,  the  name 
Arab  implies '  the  nation  or  country  situated  towards  sunset,'  that  is, 
westward  from  the  Euphrates,  and  from  the  regions  which  were  pro- 
bably the  earliest  seats  of  the  Semitic  tribes.  Others  have  deduced 
the  name  Arab  from  the  Hebrew  substantive  ar^bah,  *  a  barren  place 
or  desert,'  which  in  several  passages  of  the  earliest  parts  of  the  Old. 
Testament  is  used  as  the  designation  of  the  dreary  region  east  of  the 
Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  and  as  far  south  as  the  ^liudtic  Gulf. 

Greek  and  Roman  Christian  writers  have  confounded  the  Arabian 
tribes  from  Mecca  to  the  Euphrates  under  the  name  of  Saracens,  the 
Import  of  which  term,  as  appears  from  its  etymology  (a&iirib,  in  Arabic, 
the  east,'  eharH,  'Eastern' )  is  < Eastern  Nations.'  We  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  adopt  this  interpretation,  notwithstanding  the  passage  of 
Ptolenmus  (pointed  out  by  Gibbon),  who  expressly  mentions  the 
western  and  southern  position  of  the  Saracena 

The  name  of  Aialaa  in  its  proper  acceptation  comprehends  the 
peninsula  as  far  as  the  line  joining  tne  head  of  the  Ghilf  of  Akaba  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates ;  but  in  a  more  extended  sense  it  is  made 
to  qpmprehend  also  a  large  traet  north  of  this  line,  reaching  as  far  as 
the  river  Euphrates  on  the  east,  and  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  west  Some  of  the  andents  have  extended  the 
limits  of  Arabia  still  further.  Pliny  (Kat  Hist  v.  24)  makes  Arabia 
comprehend  part  of  Mesopotamia^  neariy  as  fiur  as  the  fhmtiers  of 
Armenia.  Xenophon  ('Anabasis,'  L  5),  connders  the  sandy  tract 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  south  of  the  tributwy  river 
Araxes  (the  Ehabur^,  as  part  of  Arabia ;  and  the  phyncal  features 
of  the  countiy,  of  wmch  he  gives  a  lively  description,  justify  him  in 
assigning  this  tract  to  the  dividon  of  Arabia. 

siiface,  Climt0e,  8oU,  and  PHfduets.—The  whole  peninsula  of 
Arabia,  as  fu  as  it  is  at  present  explored,  consists  of  an  elevated 
table-land,  declining  on  the  north  towards  the  Syrian  desert,  and 
encirded  along  the  sea-coast  with  a  belt  of  flat  sandy  ground.  The 
flat  country,  beginning   at  Sues  and  extending  round  the  whole 

?3ninsula  to  the  mouth  of  the  Shattpd-Arab,  is  called  Gaur  or 
eh&ma,  i.e,  the  'Low-land,'  from  which  the  mountainous  region  in 
the  intorior  is  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Jabal,  'the  Hills,' 
or  Kejd,  the  'High-land.'  -  The  width  of  the  TehAma  varies :  near 
Mokha  its  breadtn  is  about  one  day's  journey,  near  Hoddda  and 
Lohda  about  twice  as  much.  On  the  eastern  coast,  in  the  province 
of  OmaUi  from  Ras-al-Had  up  to  Cape  Mnssendom,  it  is   much 


narrower :  between  the  villages  of  Sib  and  Sohar  indeed  its  width 
extends  to  about  a  day's  journey;  but  in  the  remaining  part  of  the 
oountzy  the  hills  reach  almost  to  the  sea. 

The  soil  of  the  Teh&ma,  from  its  regular  inclination  towards  the 
sea,  as  well  as  from  the  luge  beds  of  salt  and  marine  exuviie  with 
which  it  is  interspersed,  appears  to  have  been  once  a.part  of  the  bed 
of  the  sea.  It  is  observed  that  the  sea  on  the  western  coast  still 
continues  to  recede :  the  reefs  of  madrepore  and  coral  whidi  al^und 
in  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  in  some  parts  rise  10  fathoms  above  t^  sea, 
are  increasing  and  coming  nearer  the  shore ;  and  as  the  intermediate 
spaoe  is  gradually  filled  up  with  sand,  the  TehAma  is  on  that  dde 
constantly  extending  its  limits.  Muza  is  mentioned  by  Arrian 
( '  Periplus,'  c.  5)  as  a  sesrport  of  Arabia  Felix ;  we  now  find  it  at  a 
distance  of  several  miles  from  the  sea.  The  harbour  of  Jidda  is . 
described  by  Lord  Talentia  as  being  formed  by  innumerable  reefs,  of 
coral,  which  extend  to  about  four  mUes  from  the  shore,  leaving  many 
narrow  channels  between,  in  which  there  is  a  good  bottom  at  from 
6  to  12  fathoms,  and  where  the  sea  is  perfectly  smooth  even  when 
it  blows  the  heaviest  gale.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  Arabian  Gulf 
these  banks  of  coral  are  less  numerous. 

The  low-land  of  Arabia  is  occadonally  for  many  years  entirdy 
destitute  of  rain ;  but  sometimes  it  is  scantily  watered  by  the  falling 
of  slight  showers  during  the  months  of  March  and  ApriL  The  dews 
in  the  most  arid  tracts  are  said  to  be  copious.  The  high-land  has  its 
regular  rainy  season,  which  begins  aboiit  tiie  middle  of  June,  and 
continues  tiU  the  end  of  September.  Springs  also  abound  in  the  loftier 
mountains^  which,  when  fed  by  the  copious  annual  rains,  send  streams 
of  water  through  the  vdleys  that  descend  towards  the  TehAma: 
some  of  them  are  lost  before  they  leave  the  mountainous  region ; 
others,  which  are  more  abundant,  rush  into  the  TehAma,  where  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  mainly  depends  on  irrigation.  Most  of  the  larger 
streams,  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  burning  plains,  spread  out  into 
shallow  lakes^  and  are  lost  in  the  sand ;  only  a  few  reach  the  soil 
These  temporary  currents  of  rain-water,  and  the  small  verdant  valleys 
but  a  few  feet  below  the  general  levd,  which  intersect  the  arid 
TehAma,  constitute  an  important  and  characteristic  feature  in- the 
aspect  of  the  country :  they  are  celled  wddii,  an  expresdon  which 
we  frequently  meet  with,  though  varioudy  written,  as  a  component 
part  of  the  names  of  rivers  generally  on  the  maps  of  other  countries 
also  into  which  Aiabian  settlers  have  penetrated.  The  Greek  oaei$ 
or  antaeit  appears  to  be  the  same  as  wddi.  The  Wadi  Zebid  and 
Wadi  Mdtam  are  the  two  prindpal  torrents  in  the  territory  of  Yemen : 
the  former  reaches  the  sea  near  the  town  of  Zebid  on  the  Arabian 
Gulf;  the  latter,  taking  a  southerly  course,  pours  its  waters  into  the 
Indian  Ocean.  In  the  province  of  Oman,  the  rivers  Masora  and  Wadi 
Sib  contain  water  throughout  the  year,  and  both  reach  the  Indian 
Ocean.    Arabia  is  entirely  destitute  of  navigable  rivers. 

In  the  TehAma,  the  heat  during  summer,  owing  to  the  want  of 
rain  and  to  the  almost  direct  action  of  a  tropical  sun,  is  intense. 
Niebuhr  states  that  during  his  reddence  in  the  low-land  of  Yemen, 
in  the  month  of  August,  &e  thermometer  rose  to  98**  Fahrenhdt, 
and  at  Lohda  during  the  month  of  January  to  86" ;  at  Sana,  in  the 
high-land,  it  only  reached  85°  during  the  summer,  and  he  heard 
it  asserted  that  in  the  lattor  district  it  sometimes  freeses.  At 
Muscat  the  thermometer  varies  from  92**  to  102''  of  Fahrenheit  during 
summer.  Niebuhr  was  struck  with  the  delightful  scenery  of  the 
coffse^mountains  near  Bdt-d-Fakih,  between  Mokha  and  Hoddda, 
iriiere  he  found  the  air  much  fresher  and  cooler  than  in  the  parched 
plains  of  the  TehAma :  yet  he  had  then  scarcely  reached  half  the 
ascent  to  Kusma  and  to  we  summit  of  the  range  of  hills,  which  hero 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  Nejd  and  the  TdiAma.  Hie 
inhabitants  of  Yemen,  he  observes,  are  dwelling  as  it  were  in  different 
aones ;  and  within  the  limits  of  a  comparativdy  small  territory  may 
be  found  a  variety  of  indigenous  spedes  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms,  such  as  in  other  countries  can  only  be  seen  when  brought 
together  by  man  frt>m  distant  rogions. 

The  poisonous  blasts  known  by  the  names  of  Sam,  Samum,  or 
Samiel,  sddom  blow  in  the  southern  parts  of  Arabia.  ^They  are 
chiefly  experienced  in  the  tract  between  Basra,  Bagdad,  Haleb,  and 
Meooa;  but  even  here  they  are  only  dreaded  during  the  hottest 
months  of  the  year.     These  winds  seem  to  derive  their  noxious 

aualities  from  psssing  over  the  great  sandy  desert  when  scorched  by 
tie  intense  rays  of  the  tropical  sun ;  and  accordingly  Niebuhr  was 
informed  that  at  Mecca  the  samum  blows  from  the  east,  at  Bagdad 
from  the  west,  and  at  Basra  from  the  north-west  Ali  Bey  obsores 
that,  at  Jidda,  "the  north-wind,  traversing  the  deserts,  arrives  in 
such  a  state  of  dryness,  that  the  skin  is  pardhed,  paper  cracks  as  if  it 
were  in  the  mouth  of  an  oven,  and  the  air  is  always  loaded  with  sand. 
If  the  wind  changes  to  the  south,  eveiything  is  in  the  oppodte 
extreme :  the  air  is  damp,  everything  that  you  handle  feds  of  a 
clammy  wetness,  and  the  atmosphere  appears  to  be  loaded  with  a  sort 
of  fog."  Lord  Talentia  remarks,  that  the  southern  part  of  the 
Arabian  Qvlt,  as  far  as  the  island  of  Jebd-Tier,  oppodte  Lohda,  ii, 
during  eight  months  of  the  year,  exposed  to  the  south-west  monsoon, 
which,-as  it  blows  over  the  arid  sands  of  Africa,  renden  the  dimate 
of  the  acyaoent  coast  extremely  sultry.  fVom  Jebd-Tier  to  Jidda 
the  winds  are  variabla  Above  Kosseir  as  &r  as  Suez,  the  wind  blows 
for  rather  more  than  eight  months  from  the  north-west. 
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Arabia  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  abundance  of  ita  odoriferous 
plants.  The  fruikincense  of  Saba  la  alluded  to  by  the  Hebrew 
prophets  (Isaiah  Ix.  6 ;  Jeremiah  vi  20).  Herodotus  (uL  107)  mentions 
frankinoense,  mvrvh,  oassiay  cinnamon,  and  ladanum  (a  resinous  gum 
ooUeoted  from  the  ladon  or  eitttu  ereticuB)  as  productions  exelusiyely 
peculiar  to  Arabia,  though  his  information  on  the  products  of  Arabia 
is  neither  extensiTe  nor  exact  Among  the  Romans  also,  Arabian 
odours  seem  to  hare  been  quite  proverbiaL    (Propert  ii.  22.) 

The  coffee-shrub  is  cultivated  chiefly  on  the  western  descent  of  the 
ehain  of  hills  whidi,  in  the  proyince  of  Yemen,  separates  the  leyel 
country  from  the  high-land:  that  grown  at  Bulgosa  near  Beit«l- 
Fakih,  and  exported  from  Mokha,  still  maintains  its  superiority  over 
the  coffee  produced  in  othei;  parts  of  the  globe.  The  farinaceous 
deposit  called  manna  is,  according  to  Kiebuhr,  chiefly  if  not  exclu- 
dyely  found  on  the  leaves  of  a  species  of  oak  oftlled  Ballot  or  Afii : 
according  to  others  it  is  a  pellucid  substance  exuded  by  the  leaves  of 
different  kinds  of  trees,  chiefly  the  hedysantm  aihagi  of  IdnnsBus.- 
Grapes  are  cultivated  in  several  parts  of  ibtbbia,  though  in  the  Koran 
wine  is  forbidden  to  the  Mussuhnan.  In  Yemen,  where  some  pains 
are  bestowed  upon  agriculture,  Niebuhr  saw  excellent  wheat,  maLse, 
duiTBy  barley,  beans,  lentils,  tobacco,  &c. ;  senna  and  the  cotton-tree 
are  also  cultivated  here.  Much  indigo  is  grown  about  Zebid.  Niebuhr 
ss^s  that  he  saw  no  oats  in  Arabia :  the  horses  are  fed  on  barley,  and 
the  noses  on  beans.  The  time  of  the  harvest  varies.  At  Muscat, 
wheat  and  barley  are  sown  in  December  and  reaped  in  March ;  in 
the  high-land,  near  Sana,  the  time  of  the  harvest  for  barley  is  about 
the  middle  of  July. 

Arsbia  is  rich  in  indigenous  trees ;  the  Acacia  vera,  from  which  the 
gum  Arabic  is  obtained,  the  date-tree,  and  many  varieties  of  the  palm 
and  fig-tree  deserve  to  be  particularly  noticed.  Forests  appear  to  be 
rare.  In  the  barren  tracts  of  the  country,  the  Bedmns  sometimes 
supply  the  deficiency  of  fuel  by  the  dried  dung  of  the  cameL 

Among  the  ancients  Arabia  was  <;elebrated  for  its  wealth  in  precious 
metals ;  yet,  according  to  the  accounts  of  modem  traveUera,  Arabia 
possesses  at  present  no  mines  mther  of  gold  or  silver.  Iron  mines  are 
noticed  by  Niebuhr  as  existing  in  the  territoiy  of  Saade.  The  lead 
mines  of  Oman  are,  according  to  him,  very  productive^  and  large 
quantities  of  lead  are  exported  from  Muscat 

AnimaiU, — On  the  sands  of  Arabia  and  Syria,  the  camel,  the  ship  of 
the  desert  as  it  is  emphaticallv  called  by  the  natives,  is  an  invaluable 
treasure.  Like  the  Beduins  wemsdves  it  learns  from  early  youth  to 
endure  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigua  It  performs  journeys  of  800  to 
400  hours  without  requiring  to  drink  oftener  than  once  in  8  or  10 
days.  The  herbage  scantily  supplied  by  the  desert  is  suiBdent  for  its 
food.  It  carries  a  weight  of  a  uiousand  pounds  and  upwards,  wiUiout 
being  unloaded  for  weeks.  A  hint  from  its  leader  direots  its  motions ; 
a  song  indtes  it  to  renewed  exertion.  Its  hair  is  manufEustured  into 
doth  for  gannents  and  tents ;  its  milk,  like  that  of  the  cow,  is  nutritious 
and  sweet ;  its  flesh,  when  youngs  is  in  taste  similar  to  veaL 

Arabia  is  noted  for  its  hones,  of  which  there  are  two  distinct 
breeds.  The  one,  which  is  called  '  kadlshi,'  i  e.  of  unknown  descent, 
is  in  no  higher  estimation  than  the  common  horses  in  Europe ;  horses 
of  this  breed  are  employed  to  carry  loads  or  as  draught-animals.  The 
other,  called '  kohetU '  or  '  kohlAni,'  i.  e.  of  andent  and  noble  pedigree, 
is  reserved  for  riding  only.  The  best  horses  are  bred  in  the  desert 
bordering  on  Syria :  they  are  here  reared  in  the  encampments  of  the 
Beduins  with  a  carefal  tenderness  which  trains  l^em  to  habits  of 
attachment  to  their  masters.  It  is  for  this  quality,  and  for  their 
amadng  speed,  that  they  are  valued,  more  uian  for  their  nse  or 
beauty. 

^  There  is  also  in  Arabia  a  spirited  kind  of  ass  which  is  used  for 
riding  and  for  military,  service ;  the  best  are  to  be  found  in  the  province 
of  Luisa.  The  Arabian  oxen  and  cows  are  distinguished  by  a  hump 
over  the  shoulders.  Herodotus  (iii  118)  mentions  two  kinds  of  sheep 
with  fiat  tails  as  being  indigenous  in  Arabia.  The  rock-goat,  the  fox, 
the  musk-deer,  and  a  wild  species  of  ass  inhabit  tiie  hiU-country.  The 
jackal,  the  wolf,  the  hyaena,  and  the  panther  roam  around  the  tents  of 
the  Beduins,  or  follow  the  track  of  the  caravans  through  tiie  solitaiy 
desert.  The  gaselle  seeks  pasture  and  shade  in  the  isolated  wadis. 
The  woods  of  Yemen  and  Aden  are  inhabited  by  troops  of  monkeys. 
The  lion,  from  the  frequent  slludons  to  it  in  andent  Arabic  poetry, 
and  from  the  number  of  names  which  the  language  has  for  it,  must  at 
one  period  have  been  vezy  common. 

Among  the  birds  indigenous  in  Arabia  we  find  mentioned  several 
laige  biras  of  prey,  such  as  the  eagle,  the  vulture,  and  several  kinds  of 
hawk.  The  camon-vulture  frvquente  battle-fidds  and  performs  the 
aervioes  of  scavenger.  The  ostrich  and  other  birds  valued  for  their 
plumage  live  in  the  deserts.  Tame  fowls,  pheasants,  and  different 
sorto  of  pigeons  are  frequent  in  Yemen.  Along  the  coast  of  the  Red 
Seapdicans  and  various  kinds  of  sesrfowl  are  found. 

The  locusts  of  Arabia,  whose  devastations  are  eo  often  alluded  to, 
are  dried  and  roasted  or  boiled  and  in  this  state  eaten  bv  the  Arabs. 
Niebuhr  states  that  they  are  strung  on  threads  and  offered  for  sale  in 
the  marketo  of  all  the  Axvhvasi  towns  from  Bab-el-Mandeb  to  Basra. 

The  sea  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Oman  is  so  abundant  in  fish,  that 
not  only  asses,  cows,  and  other  domestic  animals  are  fed  with  them, 
but  they  are  also  spread  on  the  fields  to  improve  the  soil  as  manure. 
The  pearl-fiabsries  of  the  Petsian  Gulf  are  universally  odebrated. 


The  bank  on  which  pearl-shells  are  prindpaUy  fbund  extends  from  the 
Bahrein  islands  to  very  near  the  promontory  of  Julfiw  The  northem 
extremity,  near  the  ides  Karek  and  Bahrein,  is  distinguished  as  parti» 
cularly  ridi  in  pearls.  The  pearl-fisheries  in  this  part  of  the  Persiaa 
Gulf  are  alluded  to  by  Arrian.    ('  Periplus,'  a  9.) 

DwmonB  of  Arabia, — ^Arabia  has  been  varioudy  divided  at  diflbrent 
times,  and  by  different  authors.  Strabo  (xvi  c.  4)  divides  the  whole 
cotmlary  into  the  Happy  and  the  Desert  Arabia,  the  former  occupying 
the  southeni,  and  the  latter  the  northem  part  of  the  peninsula.  The 
triple  division  into  Arabia  Felix,  Arabia  Petnea,  and  Arabia  Deserta 
was  introduced  by  Ptolemaeus.  Arabia  Felix  coindded  with  the  penin- 
sula, as  above  defined;  Ardda  Petnea,  so  named  from  Petra,  the 
andent  capital  of  the  Nabathaans,  was  the  country  between  the  Red 
and  the  Dead  Seas,  bordering  upon  Plalestine  and  ISgypt;  and  Arabia 
Deserta  comprehended  the  whole  extent  of  the  Syrian  desert,  as  far 
as  the  Euplufttes.  The  last  was  inhabited  entirely  by  the  Beduins, 
who  fhnn  thdr  dwelling  in  tente  were  called  Skenitse  by  the 
andents,  and  sometimes  Nomadn  from  their  pastoral  occupation. 
In  later  times  ite  inhabitante  were  also  known  by  the  name  oi 
Saraceni,  which  after  Mohammad's  time  became  a  general  name  for 
the  Arab  race. 

By  some  contemporary  Christian  writers  on  tiie  histoiy  of  the 
Crusades,  the  temtory  around  Bostra  or  the  Auranitis  of  the  andents 
is  called  Arabia  Prima ;  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan  had  the  namfl 
of  Arabia  Seounda  or  Arabia  Petraomsis  (in  alludon  to  its  capital 
Krak  or  Karrak,  also  named  Petra  Deserti,  which  was  erroneoudy 
supoosed  to  stand  on  the  spot  of  the  andent  Petra  of  the  Nabathieans)  s 
the  country  around  Shaubek  (Shobak)  or  Montroyal  (Mons  Regdlis} 
was  called  Arabia  Tertia,  also  Syria  Sohal,  or  Terra  Montis  Regalia. 
Oriental  writers  generally  enumerate  five  provinces  of  Arabia,  via., 
Yemen,  Hejas,  Tehftma,  Nejd,  and  YemAma;  some  add  Bahrein  as  « 
sixth,  while  ethers  condder  this  as  a  part  of  Irak  ArabL  The  three 
provinces,  TehAma,  Nejd,  and  YemAma,  are  by  some  considered  as 
subdivisions  of  Hejaa.  Arabia  Petnea,  induding  &ount  Sinai,  is  by 
most  of  them  oonddered  as  bdonging  partly  to  Rgypt  and  partly  to 
Syria ;  and  the  northem  part  of  Arabia  Deserta  is  generally  called  the 
desert  <^  Syria 

We  now  give  an  outline^  borrowed  diiefly  from  Niebuhr,  of  the 
dividons  of  Arabia,  which  are  almost  univeraally  adopted,  reserving 
for  separate  notice  the  powerful  commercial  and  naval  state  of 
Muscat. 

I.  Yemen,  bordering  upon  the  Red  Sea^  and  upon  the  territories  of 
Hejw^  Nejd,  and  Hadramaul  It  is  subdivided,  according  to 
Niebiihr,  into  14  indepmident  provinces^  the  prindpai  of  which  are 
the  following : — 

1.  Yemen  Proper,  with  the  tovms  of  Sana,  in  the  mountainous 
district  towards  uie  high-land,  the  reddence  of  the  Imam  of  Yemon 
[Sas a]  ;  Mokha,  on  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  now  the  prindpai 
sea-port  of  Arabia  [Mokha];  Zebid,  Bdt-d-Faldh,  Hodeida,  Mid 
lioheia,  in  the  flat  country  along  the  coast  of  the  Arabian  Gnl£ 

2.  Aden,  with  the  cdebrated  andent  tovm  and  harbour  of  the  lime 
name.    [Ai>BV.] 

8.  The  principality  of  Kankebaa» 

4.  Bdad-el-Koball,  an  extensive  mountaihous  district  towards  the 
north  of  Yemen  I^per,  the  princes  of  which  have  maintained 
themselves  independent  of  the  Imams  of  Sana. 

5.  Abu  Arish,  with  the  mercantile  town  of  Jesan  on  the  Bed  SeA^ 

6.  Two  small  territories  called  Khaailan,  the  one  to  the  south-essf 
of  Sana,  the  other  on  the  road  from  that  town  to  Mecca. 

7.  Sahan,  a  large  district  in  the  hills  between  Belad-d-E6bail  and 
Hejas,  mostiy  inhabited  by  independent  Beduins. 

8.  Nejnm,  a  pleasant  and  fertile  country,  ridi  in  water*  with 
excellent  pastures,  and  famous  for  ite  camds  and  horses :  its  capital^ 
Nejran,  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  Nagata  of  Ptolemaua. 

9.  Jauf  or  Jo^  a  twritory  extending  to  a  gra^t  distance  over  the 
Arabian  high-land,  to  the  east  of  Bdad-d-Kobail,  and  contafaung  the 
ruins  of  the  andent  Mareb  or  Mariab,  the  capitd.  of  the  Sabcpane.  . 

10.  Yafa,  dtuated  between  Jo^  Hadramaut,  and  Yemen  Proper.' 

11.  HadranMmt,  a  country  once  famous  for  its  trade,  chiefty  in 
frankincense,  is  lx>unded  on  the  S.EI  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the 
N.E.  by  Oman,  on  the  N.  by  the  Arabisn  high-land,  snd  on  the  W. 
by  Yemen.  Tlie  trade  with  Oman  and  Yemen  is  carried  on  by  sea; 
Da&r  and  Keshin  are  the  principal  harbours.  Plut  of  the  country  in 
occupied  by  independent  Bedtxin  diiefr,  but  a  large  part  of  it  is  now 
subject  to  the  powerful  Sultan  or  Imion  of  Muscat.  The  island  of 
Socotra,  famous  for  the  doe  which  it  produces,  is  also  subject 
to  the  same  chie^  who  has  extondve  poesesdons  i^ng  the  coast  of 
Africa.    [SoooTBA.] 

UL  (Man,  which  is  included  in  the  territory  of  the  Sultan  of 
Muscat,  extends  dong  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  borders  on  the  west  and  south  on  the  great  devated 
desert  which  fills  the  interior  of  Arabia^  The  country  is  in  some 
parte  fertile  in  wheat,  barley,  maize,  lentili^  gtapes,  dates,  and  garden 
fruito ;  it  also  has  lead  and  copper-mines.  Rostak,  a  la^gpe  weU-built 
town  in  the  interior,  was  formerly  the  reddence  of  the  Imam.  The 
harbour  of  Muscat  is  very  imporUmt  as  am  emporiimi.    [Muscat.] 

IV.  Independent  States  en  the  idandi  tmd  bcrden  of  Ae  Fenian 
Chdf. — Almost  all  the  ae»-ports  in  the  Peidaa  Gull^  oooMionally  even 
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some  on  the  Peniiui  ooaat,  are  in  the  poaseaaion  of  Arabio  tribea,  who 
for  the  most  part  depend  on  navigation,  fiaheryj  and  diving  for  pearls 
for  their  livelihood.  Dates,  dnrra-bread,  and  fiah  are  their  principal 
articles  of  food.  Each  little  town  has  its  own-dieikh.  In  time  of 
war  all  their  fiahing-boata  are  made  battleships ;  and  aa  with  a  navy 
of  this  deacription  decisive  battlae  cannot  eaaily  take  place,  the  internal 
contests  between  the  little  states  continue  a^oet  without  an  inter- 
ruption. When  a  Persian  army  is  sent  against  them,  they  leave  their 
settlements  on  the  ooast^  where  they  have  but  little  to  lose,  and  retire 
in  their  boats  to  aome  umnhabited  idand  till  the  troops  are  withdrawn. 
Qombroon  or  Bender-Abbas  and  Aboushehr  or  Buamre  are  the  prin- 
cipal aea-porta  on  the  Penian  coast  The  island  of  Kharej  or  Earek, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  gtilf,  nearly  opposite  Aboiishehr,  i% 
through  its  aituatlon,  an  important  atation  for  eastern  commerce. 
The  little  island  of  Hormuz  or  Ormiu,  in  the  atrait  which  forms  the 
entrance  from  the  Indian  Ocean  into  the  Persian  GKilf,  is  celebrated 
from  the  importance  which  it  poaaeaaed  while  the  Portuguese  trade 
with  India  was  flourishing.  At  no  very  great  distance  frtmi  Ormuz  is 
situated  the  large  island  called  Eishme  or  Loft  by  the  Europeans, 
and  Tawile  or  Derftz  by  the  Arabs  and  Peraiana.  The  island,  or 
rather  the  group  of  islands  called  Bahrein,  near  the  western  coast  of 
the  Persian  GKdf,  is  celebrated  for  its  pearl-fishery.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  very  populous  formerly,  and  to  nave  oontuned  upwards  of  850 
towns  and  villages.  The  principal  island  of  the  group  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Aw&L  The  andent  harbour  of  Qerra  is  supposed  to  have 
been  somewhere  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Arabia.  (StrabOy  xvi  c  4, 
p.  776,  Casaub.) 

y.  The  country  of  Lahta  or  JSaiar  lies  along  the  western  shore  of 
the  Persian  Gulf;  the  part  immediately  along  the  coast  is  sometimes 
called  Bahrein.  It  borders  on  the  S.  on  Oman,  on  the  W.  on  the 
Arabian  high-land,  and  on  the  N.  on  the  territory  of  the  Beduin  tribe 
Kaab,  near  the  Shatt-el-Arab.  The  greater  part  of  the  country 
towards  the  interior  is  occupied  by  Beduins ;  the  inhabitants  along 
the  coast  subsist  chiefly  by  the  peari-fiaheiy  or  the  cultivation  of  date- 
trees.  The  principal  towxu  are  Lahsa,  the  residence  of  the  sheikh, 
and  Eatif,  a  fortified  sea-port  opposite  the  Bahrein  islands,  perhi^ps 
near  the  ancient  Qerra. 

YI.  The  country  of  N^d  occupies  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the 
high-land  of  Arabia,  froia.  Yemen  and  Hadramaut  in  the  S.  to  the 
Syrian  desert  on  the  N.,  and  from  Hejaz  in  the  W.  to  Lahsa  and  Irak 
Arabi  on  the  £.  It  is  inhabited  ahnost  exclusively  by  wandering 
tribea  of  Beduins.  The  hilly  tracts  are  fertile,  chiefly  in  dates ;  but 
rivers  and  even  the  temporary  wadis  are  scarce,  and  to  obtain  water 
deep  wells  must  be  dug.  The  greater  i>art  of  the  country  consists  of 
arid  deserts.  The  climate  is  exoessively  hot,  but  the  air  is  pure  and 
salubrious.  Besides  the  moveable  tents  of  the  nomadic  Arabs  the 
traveller  meets  with  a  number  of  small  vUlagee,  irregularlv  built,  but 
populous,  and  agreeably  situated  on  the  declivities  of  hills,  or  in  the 
midst  of  verdant  valleys. 

The  country  of  Kejd  was  until  lately  sul^'ect  to  the  Wahhabees,  a 
religious  sect,  which  not  long  ago  threatened  by  its  rapid  progress  to 
overthrow  the  whole  Mohammedan  community.  The  capital  of  the 
Wahhabees,  and  the  principal  city  of  the  whole  Arabian  high-land,  is 
Ihraiffeh,  a  town  of  about  2500  houses,  picturesquely  situated  along 
the  borders  of  the  WAdi  Hanifa.  This  valley,  extending  itself  from. 
west  to  east,  is  several  htmdred  miles  in  length,  and  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  breadth :  during  part  of  the  year  it  is  watered  by  a 
torrent  of  rain  from  the  moux^tains ;  during  summer  the  want  of 
irrigation  is  supplied  from  the  copious  wdls  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Deraiyeh  had,  previous  to  its  siege  and  capture  in  1819  by 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  22  mosques  (but>  contrary  to  the  Mussulman  faahioiL 
without  minarets  and  cupolas,)  and  30  schools.  The  gardens  and 
fields  around  Deniiiyeh  are  fertile  in  dates,  pomegranates,  apricota, 
peaches,  grapes,  melons,  &o.,  also  in  wheat,  baney,  and  millet 

yil.  M^foa  borders  on  tiie  E.  on  Nejd,  on  the  JS*.  on  the  Syrian 
desert  and  the  Oulf  of  Akaba,  on  the  W.  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  on  the 
S.  on  Yemen.  It  is  the  'Holy  Land'  of  the  Mohammedans, 
because  it  contains  the  two  cities  Mecca  and  Medina,  the  former  the 
native  town  of  Mohammed,  the  latter  the  place  where  he  is  intexred. 
As  long  as  the  Grand  Seignior  of  Constantinople^  in  his  character  of 
Protector  of  the  Holy  Places,  maintained  his  sovereignty  over  this 
important  province,  he  used  regularly  to  appoint  a  pasha,  who  resided 
in  the  citadel  of  Jidda,  the  sea-port  of  l^cca,  vritn  a  Turkish  guard, 
and  divided  the  receipts  of  the  custom-house  with  the  Sherif  of  Mecca, 
who  was  considered  as  his  vassaL  The  dominion  of  the  Grand  Seignior 
was  however  little  more  than  nominal,  and  the  Sherif  might  very 
eaaily  have  made  himself  independent  long  ago,  if  the  existing  relations 
with  ConstantiDople  had  not  been  advantageous  to  the  Heja^  on 
account  of  the  rich  preaents  annually  sent  from  the  Turkish  capital  to 
the  sanctuary  of  Mecca,  in  which  all  the  descendants  of  the  prophet's 
family  throughout  the  Heja^  and  almost  every  inhabitant  of  that 
town,  were  allowed  as  servants  attached  to  the  temple  to  participate. 
But  when  the  power  of  the  Porte  in  the  African  and  Asiatic  provinces 
became  weakened,  and  when  the  inoreaaiiig  ascendancy  of  the  Wahha- 
beea  cut  off  the  communication  between  Constantinople  and  the '  aacred 
cities,'  the  Sherif  of  "Mecca  became  disinclined  to  remain  tributary  to 
the  sultan.  Disputes  and  open  hostilities  followed :  the  Sherif  attadced 
the  Turkish  pasha  at  Jidda,  destroyed  his  citadel,  and  got  rid  of  him 


by  poison.  Soon  however  the  Sherif  found  himself  besieged  by  the 
Wahhabees;  and  the  caravans  of  pilgrims,  which  annually  proceed 
from  all  Mohammedan  countries  to  Mecca,  were  frequently  inter- 
cepted, and  exposed  to  constant  annoyance  from  the  foUowera  of  the 
new  religion.  Mohammed  Ali,  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  aucoeededin 
checking  the  power  of  the  Wahhabees  in  1818,  made  himself  master 
of  the  Hejaz,  and  assumed  the  protectorship  of  the  holy  towns.  Since 
the  termination  of  the  war  between  Egypt  and  Turkiay  in  1840,  the 
'holy  places'  are  again  imder  the  protectorship  of  the  Sultan,  who 
appoints  the  Sheri£ 

''The  number  of  pilgrims,"  says  Niebuhr,  "who  annually  assemble 
at  Mecca  is  very  great.  One  great  caravan  oomea  from  Damaaous, 
oonaiiting  chiefly  of  pilgrims  from  the  Turkish  empire.  Another, 
coming  from  Egypt,  brings  along  the  Mogrebi  or  African  pilgrims ; 
both  meet  at  a  few  dayr  distance  from  Mecca.  Another  caravan 
arrives  from  Bagdad,  with  which  most  of  the  Persian  pilgrims  travel 
Two  smaller  caravana  come  from  Lahsa  and  Oman,  beaides  a  aeparate 
company  of  pilgrims  from  Yemen,  and  numberless  smaller  crowds 
which  arrive  dii«ct  by  sea  from  Persia,  the  southern  and  eastern  parts 
of  Arabia  and  the  acyacent  islands,  from  India,  the  Arabian  colonies 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  &c.  Only  a  few  pioua  Mohammedans 
perform  the  pilgrimage  out  of  real  devotion,  and  at  their  own  expense ; 
most  of  the  pil^ims  undertake  the  tour  with  a  view  to  profit  Some 
accompany  the  caravan  as  soldiers,  and  are  remunerated  for  the 
protection  which  they  afford  to  the  pilgrims  against  the  attaolu  of  the 
warlike  Beduina;  aome  are  pilgrims  by  profession,  and  are  paid  to 
perform  the  sa(a«d  journey  for  others,  who  are  prevented  fr^im 
discharging  this  religious  duty  personally." 

The  principal  towns  of  the  Hejaa— Mecca,  Medina,  Jidda,  or 
Djeddah — ^have  already  been  alluded  to ;  they  will  be  noticed  under 
their  respective  heads  in  this  work.  Besides  these  we  may  mention 
Yanbo  or  Yembo,  the  sesrport  of  Medina,  with  a  sheltered  harbour 
and  about  1500  houses — ^the  Eyptian  pilgrims  to  Mecca  and  Medina 
land  here  from  Koseeir :  Tayf  or  Tayef,  which  is  agreeably  situated  upon 
a  lofty  eminence,  about  70  miles  S.K  from  Mecca,  and  supplies  Jidda 
and  Mecca  with  excellent  fruits ;  it  is  defended  by  sevend  forts  and 
has  a  famous  mosque ;  Mohammed  took  Tayef  after  a  siege  of  20 
days :  Ghunfude,  or  Konfodeh,  is  a  coast-town  in  the  south  of  H^as, 
opposite  a  group  of  small  islands  also  called  Konfodeh :  and  Bali, 
another  small  coast^own,  lies  a  few  miles  further  south,  near  the 
borders  of  YemeiL 

VIIL  The  JkHti  qf  Mou/iU  Sinai,  including  the  Arabia  Petrsea  of 
the  ancients,  once  the  seat  of  the  Nabathaean  dominion,  is  now  neariy 
desolate,  and  contains  but  few  towns ;  the  open  oounti7  is  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  independent  Beduins.  The  group  of  the  Sinai 
Mountains  is  the  last  considerable  elevation  towards  the  north-west 
of  the  mountains  which  form  the  high-land  in  the  interior  of  Arabia. 
It  nearly  fills  a  peninsula  projecting  into  the  Red  Sea,  having  the 
Gulf  of  Akaba  on  the  -east,  and  that  of  Sues  called  also  the  Gulf  of 
Kolzum  on  the  west  At  tiie  northern  extremity  of  the  eastern  gulf 
is  situated  the  ancient  town  of  AHa,  the  Elath  of  Scripture,  now 
commonly  called  Akabik  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
western  gulf  lies  the  sea-port  town  of  Suez,  one  of  the  few  safe 
harbours  in  the  Red  Sea.  [Si7£z].  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf 
of  Sues  is  another  harbour  o^ed  Tor,  where  the  ahips  and  caravans 
trading  between  Jidda  and  Suez  take  in  freah  water,  which  the  nei^- 
bouring  mountains  supply  of  excellent  quality.  The  town  is  defended 
by  an  old  fort  The  harbour  is  sheltered  by  a  coral  reef,  on  which  there 
is  a  lighthouse.  In  the  Sinai  Mountains  is  found  sandstone,  and  on 
the  highest  parts  granite.  In  the  midst  of  the  hills,  on  the  height 
of  Jebel  Musa»  surrounded  by  higher  mountain-tops,  and  near  the 
Bujnmit  considered  as  the  Sinai  of  Scripture,  is  situated  the  convent 
of  St.  Catherine,  founded,  according  to  the  credited  tradition,  by 
Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  in  the  4th  century.  Jebel  Musa 
is  rich  in  springs  of  fresh  water:  the  surrounding  valleys  produoe 
excellent  grapes,  pears,  dates,  and  other  fruits,  quantitiea  of  which  are 
brought  for  sale  to  Cairo.  Wadi  Faran  or  Feiran,  with  its  continua- 
tion Wadi-el-Sheikh,  and  Wadi-Girondel,  both  to  the  north  of  Jebel 
Musa  and  sloping  towards  the  gulf  of  Suez,  are. filled  with  water 
during  the  rainy  seaaon,  which  obUgee  the  inhabitants  then  to  retire 
up  the  hills. 

Towards  the  north  of  the  group  of  Sinai  is  a  desolate  tract,  called 
by  the  Arabs  £1-Ti,  or  Tiah-Bani-Inail,  i.  e.  the  desert  of  the  children 
of  Israel  Abulfeda  ('  Descript  iEgypti,'  p.  li,  ed.  Michaelis)  staten 
its  dimensions  from  hearsay  at  40  parasangs  in  length  (  a  parasang  is 
about  8  miles ),  and  as  mudi  in  breadth,  tiie  soil  being  partly  rocky 
and  hard,  and  partly  sandy,  with  now  and  then  a  well  of  brackish 
water.  This  account  is  fuUy  confirmed  by  Burokhardt,  who  describes 
it  as  the  most  dreary  and  barren  wilderness  that  he  ever  met  with. 

To  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  in  the  hilly  district  of  Jebel 
Shera,  at  a  distance  of  about  seven  hours  from  Shobak,  or  Kersk- 
al-Shobak,  its  capital,  the  Wadi  Musa  opens,  watered  by  the 
copious  spring  of  Ain  Musa.  In  this  valley,  below  the  village  of 
Eldjy,  Burckhardt  discovered  the  magnificent  ruins  of  a  town  which 
he  correctly  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Nabathtean  capital  PetcsL 
[Pbtba.] 

IX.  Tribea  qf  Beduim. — The  word  Beduin  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Arabic  'badwi,'  which  in  derived  from  the  substantive  'badw/  'an 
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open  country,  a  desert^'  and  signifies  an  inhabitant  of  the  desert 
The  Aiahe  who  live  in  towns,  Niebuhr  observes,  especially  those  near 
the  sesrcoast,  have  through  their  commerce  had  so  much  intercourse 
with  strangers,  that  they  have  lost  much  of  their  ancient  manners  and 
customs.  But  the  true  Axabs^  who  have  always  valued  their  freedom 
higher  than  wealth  and  luxury,  live  in  detached  tribes  under  tents, 
azid  still  adhere  to  the  primitive  form  of  government,  habits,  and 
usages  of  their  ancestors.  Their  nobles  they  call  sheikhs.  A  sheikh 
rales  over  his  family  and  all  their  servants.  If  tiiey  are  imable 
separately  to  defend  their  property  against  a  hostile  neighbour,  several 
petty  sheikhs  unite,  and  choose  a  chief  from  among  themselves. 
Several  chiefs,  with  the  assent  of  the  petty  sheikhs,  submit  to  one 
•till  more  powerful,  who  is  called  sheikh-al-keber,  or  sheikh-al-shoyukh, 
and  the  entire  body  of  united  tribes  is  then  named  after  the  family  of 
this  supreme  sheikL  The  Beduins  are  all,  as  it  were,  bom  soldiers, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  attend  to  their  cattle.  The  sheUdis  of 
the  great  tribes  have  a  huge  number  of  camels,  partly  for  use  in  time 
of  war,  partly  to  transport  the  goods  of  merchants  from  one  town  to 
another,  and  partly  for  sale.  The  smaller  tribes,  which  are  less 
wealthv  and  independent,  principally  tend  sheep.  Agriculture  and 
other  descriptions  of  hard  work  they  conmiit  to  their  subjects,  the 
oommon  Arabs,  who  live  in  miserable  huts ;  the  sHeikhs  Uve  under 
tents.  Being  accustomed  to  an  atmosphere  of  great  purity,  the  scent 
of  these  Arabs  of  the  desert  is  uncommonly  nice.  It  is  said  they  are 
able  to  live  for  five  days  without  drinking.  The  government  remains 
in  the  fiumly  of  every  greater  or  smaller  sheikh  :  among  the  sons  or 
nearest  relations,  not  the  eldest,  but  he  who  appears  the  best  fitted  for 
the  office,  is  chosen.  They  pay  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  taxes  to 
their  superiors.  Every  little  sheikh  is  not  only  the  protector,  but  also 
the  leader  of  his  fiEumly ;  he  is  accordingly  looked  upon  by  the  greater 
sheikh  rather  as  a  con^erate  than  as  a  subject  If  one  of  the  little 
sheikhs  is  dissatisfied  with  his  sheikh-al-keber,  and  is  nevertheless 
unable  to  depose  him,  he  will  remove  with  his  cattle  to  another  tribe, 
which  is  usually  glad  to  strengthen  its  party.  Every  sheikh,  however 
small  he  may  be,  must  therefore  endeavour  to  govern  his  tribe  well, 
for  fear  of  being  deposed  or  deserted.  The  names  of  many  tribes,  once 
possessing  great  power,  have  thus  fallen  into  oblivion;  and  smidl 
families,  unknown  before,  have  raised  themselves  to  importance. 

The  Beduins  have  never  been  subjugated  by  foreign  conquerors : 
only  a  few  tribes  who  live  near  the  large  towns  of  Bagdad,  Hosul, 
OAf  Damascus,  and  Aleppo,  are  in  some  degree  subject  or  tributary 
to  the  Qrand  Seignior.  The  several  tribes  are  often  at  war  with  one 
another;  but  their  conflicts  are  neither  sanguinary  nor  of  long 
duration.  Whenever  any  tribe  is  attacked  by  a  foreign  enemy,  iS 
the  neighbouring  chiefii  will  unite  in  defence  of  the  oommon  cause. 
Every  sheikh  considers  himself  as  sovereign  in  his  territory,  and  there- 
fore entitled  to  exact  a  tribute  firom  travellers  passing  through  it. 
The  Turkish  sultans  even  used  to  engage  themselves  to  pay  annually 
a  fixed  sum  of  money,  besides  a  number  of  garments,  to  the  Beduin 
tribea  on  the  road  to  Mecca,  for  not  destroying  the  wells  along  the 
way,  and  for  conducting  the  pilgrims  through  their  respective 
territories.  Kevertheless  disputes  frequently  arose  between  the 
sheikhs  and  the  haughty  Turnsh  leaders  of  the  caravans,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  pilgrims  were  often  attacked  and  plundered. 

The  sheikhs  are  dauy  moimted  on  horseback  or  on  their  dromedaries 
to  inspect  their  subjects,  to  visit  friends,  or  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
the  chase.  The  horizon  in  the  desert  is  nearly  asopen  as  c^  sea.  If  a 
Beduin  sees  a  solitary  wanderer  from  afar,  he  rides  towards  him,  and 
orders  him  to  undress.  In  such  cases  the  Beduins  are  real  robbers ; 
yet  it  would  be  incorrect  to  say  that  they  live  chiefly  ftom  lobberr. 
They  seldom  kill  those  whom  they  plunder,  provided  no  resistance  is 
oflSBred;  the  robber  is  sometimes  even  kind  and  hospitable  to  the 
forlorn  traveller  whom  he  has  plundered,  furnishing  him  with 
provisions  and  old  clothes  in  exduuige  for  his  own,  and  conducting 
him  part  of  his  way,  that  he  may  not  perish  in  the  desert 

The  tents  of  the  Beduins  are  made  of  a  coarse  kind  of  dark-coloured 
doth,  woven  by  their  own  women,  which  is  drawn  over  seven  or  nine 
poles  fixed  upright  in  the  ground,  the  middlemost  being  the  highest 
The  larger  tents  consist  of  two  or  three  compartments,  so  as  to  have 
separate  rooms  for  the  men  and  women,  and  for  the  domestic  animals. 
The  poor,  who  cannot  afford  the  expense  of  a  regular  tent,  spread  a 
piece  of  doth  as  laige  as  they  can  get  near  a  tree,  or  take  shelter  in 
the  caves  of  rocks  from  heat  or  rain.  There  is  but  little  furni- 
ture in  a  Beduin  tent :  a  mat  of  straw  is  used  as  table,  chair,  and 
bedstead ;  spare  clothes  are  kept  in  bags.  The  kitchen  apparatus  is 
very  simple  and  portable.  The  pots  are  made  of  copper  linea  with  tin ; 
the  dishes  of  the  same  metals  or  of  wood.  Their  hearth  is  easily 
built  ;•  they  merely  place  their  cauldrons  on  loose  stones,  or  over  a  pit 
dug.in  the  ground.  They  have  ndther  spoons  nor  knives  and  forxs. 
A  round  piece  of  leather  serves  them  as  a  table-doth,  in  which  the 
remains  of  the  meal  are  preserved.  Their  butter,  which  the  heat 
soon  melts  down,  they  keep  in  leather  bottles.  Water  is  kept  in  goats' 
skins :  a  copper  cup,  careMly  tinned  over,  serves  as  a  driiuing-vesBeL 
Wind-mills  and  water-mills  are  unknown;  all  grain  is  ground  in  a 
■mall  hand-mill.  There  are  dso  no  ovens  in  the  desert :  the  dough  is 
dther  kneaded  into  a  fiat  cake,  and  baked  on  a  round  iron  plate,  or  it 
is  formed  into  large  lumps,  which  are  laid  between  glowing  oods  till 
ttuj  ttre  suffidentty  baked.    Among  the  great  sheikhs  of  tae  desert^ 


who  require  nothing  but  pilau — L  e.  boiled  rice— for  their  meda,  a 
huge  wooden  dish  ^lU  is  served  up,  arouufl  which  one  party  after 
another  sits  down,  till  the  didi  is  emptied,  or  all  are  satisfied, 

Ancienlt  Arabia,  at  known  to  the  weitem  noHona, — ^The  history  of 
antiquity  is  not  without  traces  of  an  early  influence  of  the  Arabs  oc 
the  condition  of  neighbouring  nations.  Tfa«  book  of  Genesis 
(  X  10 )  mentions  Nimrod  as  the  founder  of  the  Babylonian  empire — 
'And  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babd  and  Ereoh,  and  Aocad 
and  Calndi,  in  the  land  of  Shinar.'  We  think  we  reoognise  in 
Nimrod,  the  mighty  hunter,  an  Arabian  chieftain,  like  the  modem 
sheikhs  of  the  Beduins :  in  tiie  passage  quoted  from  the  Hebrew,  Erech 
is,  according  to  severd  of  the  andent  verdons,  the  modem  Orfisb 
(Edessa);  Aocad  is  supposed  to  be  Nisibis,  in  Mesopotamia;  and 
Calneh  to  correspond  with  the  dtuation  of  Ctesiphon  on  the  Tigris. 

Egypt  seems  at  an  early  period  to  have  been  infested  by  invasions 
from  Arabia;  for  we  cannot  hedtate  to  oondder  the  Hyksos  as 
predatory  Arabian  tribes.  They  are  said  to  have  occupied  the  Delta, 
and  to  have  penetrated  as  far  as  Memphis,  which  they  made  their 
capital :  the  king  of  Thebes,  Thothmes,  at  last  succeeded  in  expelling 


theuL  Their  dominion  over  Egypt  is  sdd  to  have  lasted  284yean 
it  is  supposed  from  the  18th  till  tne  16th  century  before  the  Christian 
era.  Sesostris  is  sdd  to  have  built  a  wall,  1600  stadia  long,  frt>m 
Peludum  to  Heliopolis,  to  protect  Egypt  from  a  repetition  of  such 
invasions ;  but  this  story  about  the  waU  is  open  to  severd  serious 
objections. 

Among  the  nomadic  tribes  in  the  northem  tracts  of  Arabia,  the 
Midianites  seem  to  have  early  applied  themselves  to  traffic  with  the 
neighbouring  nations.  It  was  a  caravan  of  Midianite  merdiants  to 
whom  Joseph  was  sold  (Gen.  xxxvii  28,  36).  Arabia  was  the 
country  of  frankincense ;  and  so  essentid  a  requidte  of  religious 
worship  in  all  the  temples  of  antiquity  would  soon  give  great  import- 
ance to  the  trade  of  foreign  oountries  with  Arabia*  Gerra,  probably 
situated  near  the  present  El-Eatif  or  Lahsa,  was,  according  to  Strabo, 
a  Babylonian  colony,  founded  by  ChaldsBsn  emigrants.  The  exact 
period  of  its  foundation  is  unknown ;  but  the  companions  of  Alexander 
the  Great  found  it  an  opulent  town  ( Strabo,  xvi  c  8,  p.  766,  Casaub.), 
and  it  must  have  been  long  prospering  as  an  emporium.  The  advan- 
tages for  an  extensive  commerce  by  land  and  by  sea,  possessed  by  a 
harbour  thus  dtuated  on  the  spadous  Persian  €hil^  are  striking. 
BVom  Gerra  the  productions  of  both  Arabia  snd  India  were  shipped 
to  Babylon,  and  feirther  up  the  Euphrates  to  Thapsacus,  whence  tney 
spread  by  land  aU  over  western  Asia. 

Condderable  variety  of  opinion  prevails  oonceming  the  dtuation  of 
Ophir,  the  oountrr  whence  the  ships  of  Solomon,  conjointly  with 
those  of  the  Phoemdans,  brought  gold,  silver,  gems,  sanddwood,  and 
other  precious  artides  (1  Ki^  ix.  28;  x.  2,  22).  Bochart,  Rdand, 
and  other  critiGS  sought  it  in  India.  Modem  historians  are  indined  to 
think  that  it  was  dtuated  in  Arabia.  The  name  is,  in  the  book  of 
Genesis  (x.  29),  enumerated  among  Arabian  tribes  desoended  from 
Joktan,  and  a  town  named  EA-Ofijr  has  recently  been  found  on  the 
coast  of  Omsn. 

In  the  history  of  andent  commerce  generally,  Arabia  is  of  importance 
not  only  on  account  of  the  export  of  its  own  |«oduotions,  but  also  as 
an  intermediate  station  in  the  trade  with  India.  Herodotus  ( iii  107  ) 
calls  Arabia  the  only  ooimtry  where  frankincense^  myrrh,  cassia,  and 
ladanum  are  to  be  found:  Strabo  (xiv.  c.  4,  tom.  8,  p.  885,  ed. 
Tauchnits)  mentions  the  province  of  Cattabania  in  particular  as  the 
country  01  frankincense,  and  Chatramotitis  (Hadramaut)  as  that  of 
myrrh.  Gold  and  predous  stones  are  also  often  alluded  to  by  the 
ancients  as  indigenous  productions  of  Arabia  Fdix.  Gold-mines  are 
not  at  present  known  to  exist ;  some  predous  stones,  such  as  the  onyx, 
the  ruby,  and  a  kind  of  agate  called  the  Mokha-stone,  are  oommon  in 
Yemen  and  Hadramaut  In  enumerating  dnnamon  among  the 
productions  of  Arabia,  Herodotus  probably  confounded  the  red 
productions  of  the  country  with  the  other  foreign  artides  which,  like 
ivory  and  ebony,  the  western  nations  might  procure  from  Arabian 
emporuL 

Antiquity  abounds  in  proofs  of  the  early  trade  of  the  Fhcenidana 
with  India,  which  must  in  a  great  measure  have  been  carried  on  by 
caravans  through  Arabia.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  important 
alludons  to  this  mercantile  intercourse  of  the  Phoenidans  with  severd 
towns  or  countries  and  tribes  of  Arabia,  occurs  in  the  elegy  of  the 
prophet  Esekiel  on  the  hil  of  Tyre,  (xxvii,  12—24 ).  Beddes  this 
caravan  trade  with  tiie  Phoenicians,  the  intercourse  of  the  andent  Arabs 
with  the  westem  world  seems  to  have  been  but  scanty,  and  accordingly 
the  accounts  of  Arabia  given  by  the  dassicd  writers  are  imperfect  The 
intrepid  vdour  of  the  Arabs  was  proverbid  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  The  body  of  the  nation  nas  escaped  the  dominion  of  the 
most  powerful  monsrohies  that  have  arisen  and  fieJlen  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Of  the  andent  Persian  empire,  Herodotus  ( iu.  88.) 
expressly  mentions,  that  all  nations  of  ( westem )  Ada  were  subject  to 
Darius  Hystasds,  except  the  Arabs,  wno  were  tne  independent  confe- 
derates of  the  Ferdans :  and  when  Cambyses  had  formed  the  design 
of  invading  Bgj^  he  was  obliged  to  seek  the  friendship  of  some 
Arabs,  who  engaged  to  supply  the  Persian  army  with  water  during  its 
mardi  through  £e  sands  of  Arabia  Petnea.  ( Herodot  iii.  7 — 9.)  It 
Phul,  the  conqueror  of  the  new  Assyrian  empire,  is  said  to  have 
subdued  the  Arabs,  or  if  Sennacherib  is  called  the  ruler  of  Assyria  and 
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Arabia^  this  can  only  bo  nndontood  as  applying  to  the  northern  tribes 
of  Arabia. 

Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  have  contemplated  the  circumna- 
vigation of  Arabia  and  the  subjugation  of  its  predatory  hordes.  The 
fleet  of  Nearohus  was  preparing  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  peninsula^ 
when  the  death  of  Alexander  prevented  the  execution  of  the  design. 

The  Nabathaii  (Nebaioth,  Gen.  xxv.  18 ;  xxviii  9 ;  Isa.  Ix.  7)  inha- 
bited, according  to  Diodorus  (IL  48),  the  north-western  i>art  of  Arabia^ 
which  was  subsequently,  in  allusion  to  the  name  of  their  capital  Petra, 
called  Arabia  Petnoa.  Diodorus  describes  them  as  a  valiant  nation, 
safe  in  their  deserts  as  in  an  asylum,  where  none  but  themselves  knew 
the  springs  of  wat^.  Like  other  Beduin  tribes  they  subsisted  in  a 
great  measure  by  predatory  excursions  l  but  they  seem  at  an  earlier 
age  than  their  neighbours  to  have  applied  themselves  to  an  independent 
traffic,  and  in  consequence  also  to  other  occupations  of  peace.  "  Some 
of  them,"  says  Diodorus,  "  make  it  their  busmess  to  transport  to  the 
Mediterranean  frankincense,  myrrh,  and  other  spices,  which  they  obtain 
from  those  that  bring  them  from  Arabia  Felix.  Their  territory  was 
repeatedly  invaded  by  the  states  arising  out  of  the  Macedonian  einpire. 
Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  and  afterwards  Antiochus  the  Great 
(224-187  B.c),  attacked  them  without  success.  The  Nabathteans  main- 
tained their  independence,  and  their  trade  flourished  even  more  than 
previously.  After  Syria  had  become  a  Roman  province  (64  B.O.),  its 
governors,  Scaurus  and  Gabirius,  repeatedly  threatened  Petra  wiw  an 
hivaaion.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  ^Uus  Gallus  is  recorded  to  have 
conducted  an  expedition  into  Arabia  Felix,  in  which  Obodas,  then  king 
of  Petra,  assisted  him  with  a  thousand  Nabathaean  Arabs.  The  Roman 
army  landed  at  Leukek5me  (Yanbo),  and  after  a.  fatiguing  march  of 
several  months  reached  Marsyabeo  (Strab.  xvL  a  4,  p.  407,  Tauchnits), 
the  capital  of  the  Sabeeans.  But  want  of  provisions,  and  the  bad 
effiscts  of  the  dimate,  compelled  the  invaders  to  a  speedy  retreat  to 
the  coast,  and  over  ibe  Red  Sea  to  Egypt.  It  is  to  this  expedition 
that  Propertius  (ii  8)  alludes  in  the  lines : 

**  India  quin,  Aagoste,  tao  dat  oolla  triompho, 
Et  domiu  hitsctn  te  tremit  Arabia." 

In  the  reign  of  Trajanus  Arabia  Petrsoa  became,  through  the  victory 
of  A.  Cornelius  Palma,  a  Roman  province  (a.d.  107),  and  the  northern 
countries,  towards  the  east  of  the  river  Jordan,  formerly  in  the  possession 
of  the  Nabathffians,  continued  to  be  subject  to  the  Romans  even  after 
the  death  of  Trajanus.  A  Roman  l^on  was  stationed  at  Bostra,  and 
the  emperor  Philippus  (▲.D.  244 — 249),  who  was  bom  here,  hence 
received  the  surname  of '  Arabs.'  Petra  sunk  into  insignificance ;  its 
inhabitants  deserted  it,  and  sought  the  freedom  of  their  deserts ;  even 
the  place  where  it  had  flourished  was  forgotten,  till  Burckhardt 
discovered  the  ruins  of  Wadi  Musa. 

Hittory  of  the  Arabt. — Of  the  internal  history  of  Arabia  before 
Mohammed  our  knowledge  is  very  imperfect.  Prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  8d  centuiy  of  the  Christian  era,  all  that  has  been  transmitted  to 
us  by  Arabic  writers  amounts  only  to  some  genealogies  or  lists  of  kings, 
without  any  fixed  chronology,  and  interspersed  with  but  a  few  facts 
unsatisfactorily  recorded.  A  careful  consideration  of  ethnographical 
and  other  incidental  notices  in  the  Old  Testament  leads  to  the  inference 
that  the  whole  peninsula  was  in  the  earliest  times  peopled  by  the 
Cushite  race,  the  greater  part  of  which  subsequently  passed  over  the 
Red  Sea  into  Ethiopia,  whilst  the  remainder  continued  to  occupy  the 
western  coast  of  Jjubia.  This  migration  westward  was  probably 
caused  by  the  advance  of  a  branch  of  the  great  Semitic  race,  which, 
descended  from  Joktan,  grandson  of  Shem,  fixed  their  abode  in  the 
peninsula.  A  third  element  in  the  population  was  introduced  by  the 
immigration  of  a  younger  Semitic  branch  of  the  family  of  AbnJiam. 
The  Arabians  are,  by  their  own  writers  (Abulfaraj,  'Hist,  Dynast.,' 
p.  100),  disUnguished  into  two  classes,  the  old  and  we  modem  tribes. 
As  belonging  to  the  old  Arabians,  which  are  now  entirely  extinct,  we 
find  enumerated  the  tribes  of  Ad,  Thamud,  Taam,  Jadis,  Jorham  (not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  Jorhamides,  mentioned  further  on),  and 
Amalek.  The  names  of  these  tribes  now  only  survive  in  vague 
traditions :  thus  Sheddad,  of  the  tribe  of  Ad,  is  said  to  have  founded 
the  magnificent  city  and  the  delicious  garden  of  Irem,  which  are  often 
alluded  to  in  eastern  poetry  and  are  fancied  by  some  to  be  still  extant, 
though  now  miraculouslv  hidden  from  view  in  impassable  deserts.  The 
pi*esent  or  modem  Arabians  are  by  their  own  historians  divided  into 
pure  or  genuine,  and  insititious  or  naturalised  Arabs :  the  former  date 
their  origin  from  Kahtan  (the  Joktan  of  the  Old  Testament,  Gen.  x.  25), 
and  the  latter  from  Adnan,  a  descendant  of  Ismael,  the  son  of  Abraham 
and  Hagar.  These  Ismaelide  Arabs  seem  to  have  settled  chiefly  in 
Hejaz ;  while  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  received  its  inhabitants 
through  the  Kahtanides  or  Joktanides.  Kahtan's  son  was  Ta'rab, 
who  was  the  father  of  Yash'ab ;  the  son  of  Yaah'ab  was  Abd-al-shams 
(or  according  to  some,  Amer),  sumamed  Saba.  This  Saba  had  a  great 
number  of  sons,  two  of  whom,  Himyar  (pronoimced  by  some  Homeir) 
and  Kahlan,  had  a  numerous  progeny.  The  fiimily  of  Himyar,  it 
api^ears  had,  during  2020  years,  the  general  government  over  all  the 
descendants  of  Saba  who  were  settled  in  the  south  (Yemen),  whence  the 
name  of  the  Himyarides  (or  Homeritse)  was  sometimes  taken  by  foreign 
nations  as  synonymous  with  that  of  Sabseans.  Himyar  was,  according 
to  Arabian  authors,  the  first  king  of  the  family  of  Kahtan  that  wore  a 
crown.    He  bi  said  to  have  governed  50  years.    The  only  fact  which 
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we  find  recorded  of  hliu  id,  tlmt  he  cxpt;lled  tUo  tribe  Thauiud  fraui 
Yemen  into  Hejaz.  Various  reports  exist  as  to  Himyar's  successor  : 
according  to  some  it  was  his  son  Wathel;  according  to  others  his 
brother  Kahlan  :  but  Kahlan  is  more  commonly  made  tiie  traditionary 
head  of  the  Arabs  of  the  north  (Hejaz).  Similar  variations  in  the  lists  of 
Idngs  given  by  different  authors  (AbiUfeda,  Hamsa  of  Isfahan,  Kuweiri, 
Masudi,  &o.)  are  observable  throughout  the  ancient  histoiy  of  Yemen. 
Among  the  suoceeding  rulers,  Al-Hareth-al-Ravesh  is  distinguished  as 
the  first  conqueror  among  the  kings  of  Yemen ;  ne  also  first  received  the 
title  of  Tobba,  i  e.,  '  successor,'  which  became  hereditary  in  his  Una 
Dsu'l-msnar  Abraha  and  his  son  Dsu'l-adsar  are  reported  to  have  made 
conquests  in  Kigritia  and  other  parts  of  Africa.  The  next  sovereign 
but  one  in  succession  after  Dsu'l-adsar  is  queen  Balkis,  according  to 
Arabian  authors,  the  queen  of  the  Sabseans  who  visited  Solomon 
(1  Kings  X.  1,  seq. ;  2  Chron.  ix.  1,  seq).  Many  generations  after 
Balkis,  in  the  reign  of  Akran,  an  event  occurred  which  forms  an 
important  epoch  in  the  history  of  Arabia.  Impetuous  mountfun* 
torrents  used  frequently  to  destroy  the  labours  of  agriculture  in  the 
plains  of  Yemen,  till  some  ancient  king  (according  to  some,  Lokman, 
according  to  others,  Himyar  himself)  opened  channels  which  brought 
the  waters  to  the  sea,  constructed  an  immense  dike  or  mound  between 
two  hiUs  just  above  the  capital  Mareb  (or  Saba),  which  prevented 
sudden  immdations,  and  from  the  reservoir  thus  formed,  supplied  the 
^udens  and  fields  below,  through  aqueducts,  with  the  necessary  irriga- 
tion. The  country  around  Mareb  had  thus  become  fertile  and  happy ; 
but  its  prosperitv  depended  on  the  preservation  of  the  mound,  which 
in  the  lapse  of  tune  fell  into  decay.  Its  final  ruin  is  one  of  the  few 
facta  in  tbe  ancient  history  of  the  Arabs,  the  period  of  which  can  with 
some  degree  of  probability  be  ascertained.  According  to  De  Sacy,  it 
occurred  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  This  event,  which 
is  in  oriental  writers  designated  by  the  name  of  Seil-al-Arim,  i.  e.,  '  the 
Torrent  of  the  Mound,'  caused  a  great  change  in  the  whole  peninsula. 
Amru-ben-Amer,  sumamed  Mosaikiya,  one  of  the  nobles  of  the  country, 
perhaps  the  chief  of  the  Kahtanides,  had  been  previously  warned  of 
the  imminent  danger ;  he  sold  his  estates,  and  with  a  number  of  families 
quitted  Yemen  and  went  into  the  country  of  Aoa  After  the  death  of 
Amru,  the  emigrant  families  separated,  and  settled; in  different  coun- 
tries. The  figunily  of  Amru's  son,  Jofiia,  establisheditself  in  Svria,  and 
founded  the  kingdom  of  the  Ghassanides  in  the  desert  south-east  of 
Damascus,  which  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  and  formed  part  of 
the  Roman  or  Grecian  dominions ;  till,  in  the  reign  of  the  caliph  Omar, 
it  was  incorporated  in  the  Mohammedan  empire.  .  The  tribes  of  Aus 
and  of  Khasny,  descended  from  Amru  by  his  son  Thalaba,  went  to 
Yatreb  (afterwards  called  Medina).  The  descendants  of  Azd  settled 
partly  in  Oman,  and  partlv  in  the  coimtry  of  Sherat  in  Syria;  Maleo- 
oen-Fahm,  also  of  the  family  of  Asd,  established  himself  in  Irak,  and 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Hirs,  which  was  govemed  during  597  years 
by  a  succession  of  25  kings,  who  at  last  became  vassals  to  Persia; 
tUl,  in  the  oaliphat  of  Abu-Bekr  the  oountiy  was  subjected  to  the 
Mohammedan  dominion.  The  tribe  of  Tai,  which  had  left  Yemen  soon 
after  Amru-ben-Amer,  settled  in  the  Nejd,  between  the  mountains  of 
Aja  and  Solma,  since  called  the  mountains  of  Tal.  The  family  of 
Rebia,  grandson  of  Amru,  settled  at  Mecca,  and  received  the  name  of 
Khozaa. 

In  the  series  of  the  Himyaride  kings  that  ruled  over  Yemen  after 
Akran  and  the  Seil-al-Arim,  there  is  almost  as  much  confusion  as  in 
the  earlier  part  of  it.  We  shall  not  enter  into  an  enumeration  of  the 
names,  but  refer  the  reader  to  the  dissertation  of  De  Sacy,  *  Sur  divers 
^vtoemens  de  I'Histoire  des  Arabes  avant  Mahomet,'  in  the  50th  volume 
of  the  'Memoires  de  Litterature'  of  the  French  Academy,  and  to 
Johannsen's '  Historia  Jemanoi.' 

The  fountain  Zeinzem  and  the  black  stone  in  the  ancient  temple  of 
Mecca,  called  the  Caaba,  had  from  time  immemorial  been  regarded  by 
the  Anbe  as  national  sanctuaries.  The  (modem)  Jorhamides,  descended 
from.  Jorham  the  son  of  Kahtan  or  Joxtan,  had  established  themselves 
in  Hejas  about  the  same  time  that  Ya'rab  settled  in  Yemen,  and  had 
for  many  ages  been  the  hereditary  protectors  and  keepers  of  the  Caaba ; 
when  Ajnru-ben-Loheia,  of  the  Uibe  Elhozaa,  with  tne  Yemenese  emi- 
grants from  Acc^  and  asedsted  by  the  tribe  of  Bekr,  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  of  a  dispute  between  the  Jorhamides  and  the  neighbouring 
Ismaelides,  to  expel  the  former  froim  Mecca,  and  take  possession  of  the 
sanctuary.  Soon  however  the  tribe  of  Bekr  felt  indignant  at  being 
excluded  by  a  stranger  from  the  governorship  over  the  Caaba,  which 
honour,  after  the  services  they  had  rendered,  they  considered  due  to 
themselves.  They  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Kossal  of  the  Ismaelide 
tribe  of  Koreish,  and  by  his  assistance  compelled  the  tribe  of  Khosaa 
to  resign  the  charge  wnich  it  had  assumed.  But  the  tribe  of  Bekr  was 
again  excluded  trom.  the  guardianship  of  the  temple,  which  came 
through  Kossal  into  tiie  hands  of  the  tnbe  of  Koreish.  It  is  calculated 
that  ti^  happened  about  A.D.  464. 

The  grandson  of  the  Koreishide  Kossal  was  Haahem,  who  is  reported 
to  have  averted  a  famine  by  giving  up  his  treasures.  His  son  Abd-al- 
Motalleb  is  famous  for  his  victory  over  Abraha,  an  Ethiopian  ruler  of 
Yemen,  and  a  Christian,  who  approached  Mecca  with  an  army  and 
several  elephants,  intending  to  destroy  the  Caaba.  A  miracle  is  said 
to  have  preserved  the  sanctuary,  and  to  have  destroyed  the  army  of 
AbnduL  The  year  of  this  victory  is  in  the  chronicles  of  the  East 
named  the  'Year  of  the  Elephant,'  ui  allusion  to  the  elephant  on 
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wliich  Abraha  was  mounted,  which  suddenly  refused  to  proceed  farther 
when  the  army  was  approaching  the  sacred  city :  it  is  the  year  571  of 
our  era  Another  event  rendei^  it  still  more  universally  memorable ; 
for  in  it  Hashem's  grandson,  Abdftllah,  became  the  father  of  the  Arabian 
prophet  Mohammed. 

Yemen  had  since  the  Seil-al-Arim  become  temporarily  subject  to 
foreign  power.  The  Jews,  who  since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  had 
in  great  numbers  retired  into  Arabia,  had  made  proselytes  of  several 
Arabian  tribes,  particularly  those  of  Kenana,  Kenda,  and  Hareth-ben- 
Kaaba,  and  had  already  gained  considerable  power  in  some  parts  of 
the  peninsula.  Dsu-Nowas,  who  occupied  the  throne  of  the  Himyarides 
towards  the  close  of  the  5th  century,  adopted  their  religion,  and  began 
cruelly  to  persecute  all  those  who  would  not  follow  his  example. 
Christianity  had  about  the  same  time  found  its  way  into  the  southern 
parts  of  the  peninsula,  and  had  become  the  religion  of  the  tribes  of 
Himyar,  Qhassan,  Rebia,  Tagleb,  Bahra,  Tanuh,  TaJf,  and  Kodaa, 
besides  the  inhabitants  of  Hira  and  of  Nejran.  The  inhabitants  of 
Kejran  in  particular  were  suffering  from  the  atrocious  cruelty  of 
Dsu-Nowas,  when  the  Negus  of  Habesh  (Abyssinia)  came  to  the 
assistance  of  his  persecuted  fellow  Christians.  The  Jewuih  Arabs 
were  vanquished;  I^ni-Nowas  in  despair  sought  a  voluntary  death 
by  throwing  himself  into  the  sea,  and  Yemen  became  an  Ethiopian 
province.  This  ./Ethiopian  occupation  of  Yemen  became  of  a  melan- 
chply  importance  to  the  civilised  world  through  the  small-pox  which 
the  victors  brought  with  them  into  Arabia,  and  which,  by  the  conquests 
of  the  Mohammedans,  soon  spread  all  over  the  earth.  In  consequence 
of  a  revolt  among  the  Ethiopian  occupants,  Abraha  came  in  a.d.  549 
to  the  command  of  Yemen.  He  endeavoured  with  great  zeal  to  spread 
Christianity  among  the  Arabs,  and  with  this  view  built  a  church  at 
Sana  which  he  intended  should,  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  vie  with  the 
ancient  Caaba.  The  heathen  Arabs,  indignant  at  this  measure,  profaned 
the  new-built  church,  and  Abraha,  to  avenge  the  insult,  resolved  on 
an  expedition  against  Mecca,  the  failure  of  which  (a.d.  571)  has  already 
been  alluded  to.  After  a  reign  of  23  years,  Abraha  was  followed  by 
his  sons  Teksum  (572-589)  and  Masruk  (589-601).  Durmg  the  reign 
of  the  latter,  Seif-ben-Dsi-Yezen,  an  offepring  of  the  ancient  royal 
Himyaride  family,  obtained  the  assistance  of  a  Persian  army  under 
Wehraz,  with  the  aid  of  which  he  put  an  end  to  the  Ethiopian  power, 
after  it  had  lasted  about  72  or  78  years.  Yemen  was  now  governed 
by  Persian  prefects,  till  it  became  subject  to  the  Mohammedans,  when 
the  last  of  the  prefects,  Badsan,  embraced  the  Mussulman  faith. 

The  Arabs  before  Mohammed,  like  those  of  the  present  day,  partly 
dwelt  in  cities,  and  partly  as  wandering  tribes  in  moveable  encamp- 
ments. The  inhabitants  of  cities  subsisted  by  agriculture  and  by 
different  trades,  especially  by  commerce,  in  whicn  the  tribe  of  Koreish 
appears  early  to  have  distinguished  itself.  The  wandering  Arabs 
employed  themselves  in  the  breeding  and  tending  of  cattle,  and 
occasionally  in  the  pillage  of  travellers.  The  picture  exhibited  by 
ancient  poets  (especially  in  the  romance  of  *  Antar,'  by  Asmai)  of  their 
customs  and  mode  of  life  entirely  corresponds  to  the  representation 
which  modem  travellers  make  of  the  manners  of  the  present  Beduins. 
The  elements  forming  the  sphere  of  their  life  are  so  simple,  and  their 
habits  so  closely  adapted  to  the  nature  of  their  coimtry,  that  the  lapse 
of  time  can  work  no  perceivable  change  in  their  social  state.  Hospi- 
tality, expertness  in  the  use  of  arms,  horsemanship,  and  eloquence  in 
his  own  copious  and  eneigetic  language,  were  of  old,  as  they  still  are, 
the  accomplishments  on  which  the  Arab  valued  himself  most. 

With  respect  to  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Arabs,  our  information 
is  very  imperfect.  As  they  were  ranging  their  trackless  deserts  beneath 
the  concave  of  unclouded  skies,  they  seem  to  have  been  early  led  to 
the  worship  of  the  heavenly  lumiuaries.  The  tribe  of  Himyar  is  said 
to  have  chiefly  worshipped  the  sun ;  Kenana,  the  moon ;  Tai,  the  fixed 
star  Sohail  (Csoiopus);  Misam,  the  star  Aldebaran,  &c. ;  Saba,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Yemen,  had  a  temple  built  ia  honour  of  the  planet 
Venus ;  the  temple  of  Mecca  was,  according  to  some,  originally  conse- 
crated to  Saturn ;  and  Abd-al-Shams,  i.  e.,  '  Servant  of  the  Sun,'  is  a 
name  occurring  several  times  in  the  fragments  of  Ante-Islamitic  history. 
The  Koran  alludes  to  three  female  deities : — ^Allat  (see  Herod.  iiL  8), 
adored  by  the  tribe  of  Thakef^  whose  temple  at  Nakhla  was  destroyed 
by  Mogaira  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  Hejra ;  Al-Uzza,  adored  by  the 
tribes  of  Koreish  and  Kenana,  under  the  form  of  a  tree ;  and  Menat, 
the  eoddess  of  the  tribes  of  Hudseil  and  Kliozaa.  Two  other  deities, 
Asai  and  Na'ila,  were  adored  by  the  tribe  of  Koreish — the  one  under 
the  form  of  a  man  and  the  other  imder  that  of  a  woman.  Five  more 
are  noticed  which  were  worshipped  under  various  human  and  animal 
shapes,  besides  a  number  of  inferior  idols  belonging  to  particular 
iianulies.  Among  the  tribe  of  Temim,  in  the  Persian  Qulf,  the  Persian 
fire-worship  is  said  to  have  been  introduced.  The  idea  of  goblins  and 
fairies,  some  of  a  terrific,  some  of  a  mild  and  placid  character,  was 
early  associated  with  the  loneliness  of  the  deserts.  Fortime-telling, 
necromancy,  astrology,  and  sorcery  were  early  at  home  in  Arabia. 

Such  was  the  oondiUon  of  ihe  Arabs  about  the  beginning  of  the  7th 
centuiy.  A  few  small  provinces  in  the  north  had,  like  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  £gypt>  become  subject  to 
the  Qrecian  empire,  wHle  those  bordering  on  the  Euphrates  acknow- 
ledged Persian  supremacy,  and  an  i£thiopian  dynasty  ruled  temporarily 
in  the  south.  The  great  mass  of  the  country  remained  free,  and 
probably  oven  ignorant  of  these  slight  encroachments  of  foreign 


dominion.  The  Arabs,  long  celebrated  for  their  valiant  and  intrepid 
character,  had  never  yet  been  united  by  a  common  tie  into  one  mass. 
Their  wandering  tribes,  without  fixed  mutual  relations,  scattered  over 
a  vast  extent  of  land,  and  often  engaged  •in  transitory  feuds  among 
eaoh  other,  continued  to  enjoy  unlimited  independence.  The  union 
of  these  tribes  into  a  nation,  and  the  greatness  of  that  nation  as  a'link 
in  the  chain  of  historical  events,  dates  from  the  promulgation  of  the 
Islam  {*  faith ' )  by  Abu'l-Kasem  Mohammed.  The  bold  enthusiasm,  the 
firm  belief  in  the  truth  and  divine  origin  of  the  new  religion,  and  the 
intrepid  courage  which  animated  the  prophet  and  his  successors,  the 
natural  inclination  of  the  Arabs  towards  war  and  perilous  imdertakings, 
the  weakness  of  the  neighbouring  governments,  and  the  precept  of  the 
Koran,  which  enjoined  the  pgopagation  of  the  Islam  and  war  against 
the  imbelievers  as  a  religious  duty,  spread  within  a  century  the 
dominion,  the  faith,  and  even  the  language  of  the  Arabs,  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Indian  Sea  and  the 
African  Deserts  to  France,  the  Mediterranean,  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
Caspian  Sea. 

Mohammed  was  bom  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish,  at  Mecca,  according 
to  some  on  the  10th  of  November,  570,  according  to  others  on  the 
21st  of  April,  571,  A.D.  In  his  20th  year  he  took  part  in  an  expedition 
against  predatory  hordes  which  then  molested  pilgrims  on  their  way 
to  Mecca.  Five  years  later  he  visited  the  fair  of  Damascus  as  agent 
of  Khadija,  a  rich  widow,  whom  he  subsequently  married.  In  the 
40th  year  of  his  age  (a.d.  610)  came  the  Leilat-al-Kadr,  ie.,  'the 
Kight  of  the  Divine  Determination,'  in  which  Mohammedans  believe 
that  the  angel  Qabriel  called  him  to  become  the  prophet  of  Qod. 
Khadija  his  wife,  his  cousin  AH,  and  his  father-in-law  Abu-Bekr  were 
the  first  who  acknowledged  his  divine  mission.  Twelve  years  had 
elapsed  when  a  revolt  at  Mecca  threatened  the  life  of  Mohammed. 
The  day  of  his  flight  (Hejra)  to  Yatreb  (since  called  Medina  or 
Medinat-al-nabi,  ie.  'The  Town  of  the  Prophet'),  the  16th  of  July, 
622,  has  become  the  era  from  which  the  Mohammedans  count  their 
years.  With  it  commenced  a  war  against  the  opposers  of  the  new 
religion.  When  Mecca  was  conquered  and  when  the  tribes  of  Arabia 
had  joined  in  the  profession  that  "  There  is  no  Qod  but  A^^'^b,  and 
Mohammed  is  his  prophet,"  Mohammed  commanded  them  to  spread 
the  Islam  over  all  ooimtries,  and  to  unite  into  one  community  by 
conquest  or  by  faith  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Mohammed  died  at 
Medina  the  8th  of  June,  632,  in  the  63rd  year  of  his  age. 

The  Byzantine  empire  had  just  then  been  engaged  in  a  long  conflict 
with  Persia.  The  despotism  of  its  nders,  frequent  though  inefficient 
revolutions,  and  constant  efforts  for  the  repression  of  foreign  enemies, 
the  low  state  of  the  finances  notwithstanding  an  oppressive  taxation, 
and  the  discord  of  contending  religious  sects,  had  exhausted  its 
strength.  The  Persian  empire  had  simk  still  lower :  the  super- 
annuated doctrine  of  Zoroaster  could  no  longer  animate  its  followers 
in  the  contest  against  a  religion  defended  and  propagated  by  a  new 
nation  with  all  the  vigour  and  enthusiasm  of  youtiL  This  weakened 
state  of  the  two  principal  neighbouring  empires  favoured  the  quick 
progrerss  of  the  Arabian  conquests.  Whoever  adopted  the  Mohammedan 
faith  became  embodied  in  the  new  state,  and  was  no  longer  regarded 
as  a  stranger.  Jews  and  Christians  were  tolerated,  but  required  to 
pay  a  tribute :  death  awaited  the  followers  of  other  religions.  The 
supreme  pontificate  and  worldly  command  were  united  in  the  person 
of  Mohammed's  successors,  the  caliphs.  Many  of  these  were  indi- 
vidually weak,  but  their  authority  and  the  might  of  the  empire  were 
supported  by  a  religious  belief  which  was  rooted  deeply  in  the  mind 
of  the  nation. 

The  history  of  the  first  century  of  the  coliphat  exhibits  an  almost 
continuous  series  of  conquests,  in  the  reign  of  Abu-Bekr  the  valiant 
Khaled  conquered  the  whole  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia ;  in  that  of 
Omar  the  victories  of  Amru-ben-As  added  lE^gypt  to  the  Arabian 
empire  ;  after  a  siege  of  14  months  Alexaudreia  was  taken ;  Memphis 
fell,  and  Amru  laid  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  ruins  the  fbundation 
of  Fostat,  the  present  Old  Cairo.  The  conquest  of  Egypt  was  soon 
followed  by  that  of  Cyrenaica  and  the  other  states  along  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean:  congenial  habits  united  the  Berber  hordes  of 
Africa  with  the  sons  of  the  Arabian  desert  The  \ictories  won  by 
Saad-ben-Abi-Wakkas  over  the  Persian  forces  near  Cadesia  (635), 
Jalula  (637),  Holwan  and  Nehaweud  (642),  decided  the  fall  of  the 
Persian  throne.  Under  Osman  the  island  of  Cyprus  was  plundered 
(648) ;  Abdallah-ben-Amer  conquered  Khorasan,  and  penetrated  as 
far  as  Balkh.  The  reign  of  Ali-ben-Abi-Taleb  was  spent  in  the 
quelling  of  internal  commotions,  which  ended  in  the  murder  of  the 
caliph  by  the  hand  of  the  fanatic  Abderrahman-ben-Moljam,  and  the 
accession  of  the  Ommaiades  to  the  caliphat 

Moawiya,  the  first  of  tho  Ommaiade  caliphs,  removed  the  residence 
of  the  empire  from  Kufa,  near  the  Euphrates,  to  Damascus.  In  his 
reign  Okba-bcn-Nafi  laid  the  foundation  of  Kairwan  (675),  and  pene- 
trated as  far  as  Tanger  and  the  Atlantic  Okba  was  murdered  when 
he  was  pi*eparing  to  pass  over  into  Spain,  in  consequence  of  which 
many  of  the  provinces  conquered  in  these  distant  regions  were  lost 
again ;  but  after  a  few  years  (688)  tho  entire  northern  coast  of  Africa, 
as  far  as  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Arabs. 
In  the  reign  of  Walid  I.  (705-715)  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs  attained 
its  widest  extent.  Julianus,  the  governor  of  Ceuta,  incensed  it  is  said 
against  his  sovereign,  king  Roderic  of  Spain,  who  had  disgraced  hia 
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daughter,  surrendered  Algezinis  ( Jesirat-al-Khadra, '  the  Green  lalaiid/) 
into  the  hands  of  the  Arab  Tarik-ben-Ziad,  who  at  Uie  command  of 
the  Aiiican  governor  Musa-ben-Nosau'  landed  at  the  promontory 
which  still  l«ar8  his  name  (Gibraltar,  corrupted  from  Jebel  Tarik, 
the  Mountain  of  Tarik),  vanquished  Roderio  in  the  battle  of  Xerez  de 
la  Frontera  (July  19,  Tll^  and  in  a  short  time  subjected  the  greater 
part  of  Andalucia,  Granada,  an%  Murcia  to  the  Mohammedan  power. 
In  the  east  Koteiba-ben-Moslem,  the  governor  of  Khorasan,  took 
possession  of  Mawaralnahr,  Bokhara^  Turkestan,  and  Khowarezm ; 
and  Mohammed-ben-Kasem-al-Thakefi  made  conquests  in  the  northern 
nuts  of  India.  Under  Soleiman  (715-717)  tiie  greater  part  of  Asia 
Minor  was  conquered,  and  Constantinople  besieged ;  and  in  the  reign 
of  Omar-ben-Abd-al-Aziz  (717-720)  the  countries  of  Jorjon  and 
Tabaristan  were  added  to  the  empire.  But  the  want  of  enei^gy  of  the 
latter  caliph,  as  well  as  of  his  successor,  Tezid  II.  (720-724),  and  the 
avarice  of  Hesham  (724-743),  roused  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  in  the 
interior,  and  encouraged  the  revolutionary  attempts  of  ot\)r\r  aspirants 
to  the  ciEkUphat.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Hesham  that  the  arms  of  the 
Mussulmans  experienced  their  first  signal  defeat;  the  victory  of 
Charles  Martel  over  Abderrahman-ben-Abdallah,  near  Poitiers  (Oct. 
732),  checked  for  ever  the  farther  progress  of  the  Arabe  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  :  the  river  Aude,  in  Languedoo,  became  the  frontier 
of  their  domimon. 

When  in  the  year  749  the  family  of  Abbas  came  to  the  command 
over  the  Faithful  all  the  surviving  Ommaiades  were  cruelly  persecuted ; 
Abderrahman-ben-Moawiya  only  escaped  into  Spain,  and  became  the 
founder  of  the  Ommaiade  caliphat  of  Cordova  (766). 

Under  the  Abbasides,  who  fixed  their  residence  at  Bagdad,  but  few 
additions  were  made  to  the  Mohanmiedan  empire;  ^e  islands  of 
Crete,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily  became  subject  to  the  Arabs  of 
Spain  and  Africa.  The  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Abbas  generally 
distinguiBhed  themselves  as  much  by  their  love  and  zeal  for  the  arts 
and  literature  as  their  predecessors  had  done  by  their  warlike  achieve- 
ments. The  names  of  Mansur,  Harun^al-Rashid,  and  Mamun  are  for 
ever  entitled  to  an  honourable  place  in  the  history  of  letters,  and 
their  reigns  fonn  the  brilliant  epoch  of  the  Mohammedan  power. 
But  their  love  of  mental  refinement,  and  their  fondness  for  a  quiet 
and  luxurious  life,  withdrew  the  attention  of  the  Abbaside  caliphs 
from  the  afi&irs  of  government;  internal  disturbances  soon  became 
f^quent;  the  authority  of  the  court  of  Bagdad  became  impero^tibly 
diminished,  at  first  in  the  distant  provinces  of  the  empire.  Abderrah- 
man  by  establishing  an  independent  Ommaiade  dominion  in  Spain  had 
set  an  example  which  the  prefects  of  other  countries  soon  followed. 
The  caliphs  were  obliged  to  assemble  a  life-guard  of  Turkish  merce- 
naries around  their  throne,  and  surrendered  the  care  of  the  government 
into  the  hands  of  ministers  of  unlimited  authority,  the  Emirs-al- 
Omara.  Through  these  arrangements,  and  through  ti^e  encroachments 
of  the  Seljuk  Turks,  the  caliphat  hfid  long  since  become  a  merely 
nominal  dimity,  when  Hulaku  took  Bagdad  (1258),  and  put  an  end 
to  the  dommion  of  the  Abbasides. 

From  the  time  when  the  Ommaiade  caliph  Moawiya  chose  Damascus 
for  his  residence,  and  still  more  when  the  Abbasides  removed  the 
seat  of  the  government  to  Bagdad,  the  country  of  Arabia  relapsed  into 
its  former  insignificance ;  it  became  a  mere  province  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan empire,  and  was  soon  again  divided  into  small  domains.  Curious 
details  about  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  important  of  these 
divisions,  that  of  Yemen,  from  the  time  of  Mohammed  till  near  the 
close  of  the  15th  century,  are  to  be  found  in  Johannsen's  '  Historia 
Jemanse.*  Except  the  monotonous  enumeration  of  the  annual  pro- 
cession of  pilgrims  to  the  sacred  city,  the  mutual  conflicts  among  the 
Beduin  chiefs,  and  of  late  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Wahhabite  power 
in  the  Kejd,  the  recent  history  of  Arabia  ofiers  little  of  sufficient 
interest  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  general  historian. 

Afber  the  conquest  of  Syria,'Persia,  Mauritania,  and  Spain,  the  trade 
of  the  Arabs  became  of  great  importance.  The  Islam  favoured  the 
establishment  of  empoiia,  and  the  wide  dominion  of  one  religion  and 
one  language  rendered  travels  and  mercantile  transactions  easy.  The 
luxury  of  Sie  court  of  Bagdad,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  Abbaside 
caliphat,  cauqed  frequent  travels  of  merchants  into  India.  Since  the 
9th  century  of  our  era  Arabs  began  to  settle  in  various  parts  of  India; 
several  Indian  princes  embraced  the  Mohammedan  faith.  Soon  the 
Arabs  penetrated  to  the  Indian  islands,  Ceylon;  Sumatra^  Java, 
Celebes,  and  even  to  China.  Arabian  caravans  proceeded  over-land 
as  far  as  Tartary  and  Siberia  in  the  north ;  in  Africa  they  came  to  the 
Niger,  where,  since  the  10th  centuxr,  the  Mohammedan  states  of 
Ghana,  Wangora,  Toknir,  Kuku,  and  afterwards  those  of  Sennaar, 
Darfur,  Bumu,  Timbuctoo,  and  Melli,  were  founded.  On  the  coasts 
of  Africa  they  came  through  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  to  Zangucbar, 
established  the  harbours  of  Makdaahna,  Melinde,  Sofala,  K<uu,  and 
Mozambique,  and  went  over  to  Madagascar.  It  Ib  even  probable  that 
Lusitanian  Arabs  were  in  the  11th  century  the  first  discoverers  of 
America. 

Arabian  Lcmffuc^. — The  Arabic  forms,  with  the  Ethiopic,  the 
southern  ramification  of  the  great  stock  of  languages  commonly, 
though  improperly,  called  the  Semitic;  the  other  two  principal 
branches  are,  1,  the  Aramaic  branch,  indigenous  in  Syria,  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  Babylonia,  comprising  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  languages ; 
and,  2,  the  Hebrew,  once  the  language  of  Palestine  and  Phcsnicla. 


These  dialects  have  flourished  at  diflercnt  epochs.  Of  the  Hebrew  we 
possess  the  earliest  written  documents.  About  the  time  when  it 
ceased  to  be  a  living  language  the  Chaldee  makes  its  appearance^ 
Whatever  we  possess  in  Syriac  i^  of  a  still  more  recent  date.  The 
literature  of  the  Arabic  langiutge  does  not  reach  far  back  beyond  the 
age  of  Mohammed.  At  present  most  of  these  Semitic  languages  are 
extinct,  or  survive  only  in  small  districts.  The  Arabic  alone  has  out- 
lived all  its  sister-tongues,  and  has  spread  not  only  as  the  vernacular 
tongue  all  over  Syria,  Egypty  and  Northern  Africa,  but  also  as  the 
language  of  religion  throughout  Persia,  the  Turkish  empire,  and  all 
countries  into  which  the  Mohammedan  faith  has  been  introduced. 

Various  dialects  prevailed  among  the  Arabian  tribes  previous  to 
the  age  of  Mohammed,  among  which  that  of  the  tribe  of  Koreiah  has 
through  the  Koran  bec(»ne  the  classical  tongue.  The  Arabic  language 
is  rich  not  only  in  words  (especially  in  such  as  refer  to  natural  objects 
and  to  the  life  of  a  nomadic  people),  but  also  in  grammatioal  inflec- 
tions, particularly  in  the  verb,  where  certain  general  modifications  of 
the  meaning  are  briefly  and  energetically  expressed  by  slight  changes 
in  the  form  of  the  roots.  The  purity  and  copiousness  of  their  language 
had  among  the  Arabs  long  been  an  object  of  national  pride.  When, 
after  the  nrst  conquests  of  the  Mohammedans,  its  genume  correctness 
seemed  to  become  endangered  through  the  frequent  and  unavoidable 
intercourse  with  strangers,  grammarians  arose  at  different  times  to  fix 
its  rules  and  secure  it  from  corruption. 

The  period  at  which  the  art  of  writing  was  introduced  into  Arabia 
is  not  known.  Arabian  authors  speak  of  an  alphabet  used  by  the 
ancient  Himyarides,  which  they  call  Al-Mosnad.  In  the  second  volume 
of  the  '  Mines  de  1' Orient'  may  be  found  a  copy  of  a  few  und«ciphered 
inscriptions  disoovered  by  Seetzen,  near  Jerim,  in  Yemen,  which  he 
supposed  to  be  in  the  Mosnad  character.  In  Forster's  'Historical 
Geography  of  Arabia '  an  alphabet  and  glossary  of  the  Himyaritio 
inscriptions  is  given ;  and  further  information  on  the  same  subject  is 
oontamed  in  the  'Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,' 
voL  viL ;  and  in  Wellsted's  '  JoumaL'  The  northern  Arabs  do  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  alphabet  till  a  short  time  before  Mahommed : 
Morar-ben-Morrah  is  said  to  have  introduced  an  alphabet  which  was 
founded  on  the  Syriac  Estrangelo  character.  In  it  the  Koran  was 
written,  originally  without  diacritical  points  and  vowels,  which  were 
however  added  before  the  end  of  the  first  century  after  the  Hejra. 
This  character,  which  was  called  the  Eufic,  in  allusion  to  the  copyists 
that  lived  at  Kufa,  remained  long  in  use  on  coins  and  inscriptions. 

The  modem  vernacular  Arabic  does  not  materially  differ  from  the 
classical  language  of  the  Koran,  which  has  become  the  model  and 
standard  of  correctness  for  all  Arabic  writers ;  but  in  the  grammatical 
forms  time  seems  to  have  produced  a  change  similar  to  that  which  we 
perceive  in  other  languages,  the  history  of  which  we  can  trace  with 
accuracy.     [See  Supplucuit.] 

ARABIAN  GULF.    [IIkd  Sua.] 

ARABS'  GULF,  a  bay  on  the  north  coast  of  Afripa^  lying  between 
Alexandria  and  some  point  west  of  Alexandria,  whioh  is  not  well 
defined.  Ras-el-Kuiys,  115-  miles  W.  of  Alexandria^  is  the  first  very 
salient  point  as  we  advance  westward. 

The  bay  called  Plinthin4U»  (Herod.  iL  6)  corresponded  to  or  formed 
a  part  of  the  Arabs'  Gulf. 

ARACAN,  or  RAKHAIN,  a  country  of  Asia,  lying  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Ben^pal,  and  forming  the  westernmost  part  of  the 

E$ninsula  beyond  the  Ganges,  extends  from  20"  46'  to  about  18°  N. 
L,  and  lies  between  92**  and  95°  £.  long.  Its  extreme  length  from 
N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.  may  amount  to  upwards  of  230  miles,  and  ito  average 
breadth  to  about  50  sules.  Its  surface  is  estimated  to  contain  11,500 
English  square  miles.  It  is  boimded  on  the  east  by  a  range  of  moun- 
tains, which  separates  it  from  the  Burmese  empire,  from  which  it  is 
also  divided  on  the  south  by  a  small  mountain-river.  On  the  west  it 
extends  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  on  the  north  to  Ohittogong.    > 

This  country,  which  in  1826  was  acquired  by  the  East  India 
Compuiy  from  the  Burmese,  contains  three  districts,  Aracan  Proper, 
or  Akyab,  Sandoway,  and  Ramree. 

Aracan  Proper  consists  of  a  vaUey  stretchipg  n'early  parallel  to  the 
shore,  between  a  range  of  mountains  and  a  ridge  of  hills.  The 
mountain-range  which  divides  it  on  the  east  from  Ava  is  called 
Teomadong,  and  attains  an  elevation  of  from  3000  to  5000  feet ;  there 
are  only  two  convenient  passes  across  this  range.  The  heights  which 
extend  along  the  Bay  of  Bengal  at  no  great  distance  from  the  shore 
and  separate  the  valley  from  the  sea,  do  not  probably  rise  to  more 
than  700  feet,  On  the  shore  they  are  intersected  by  many  riven^ 
creeks,  and  inlets  of  the  sea,  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  peninsulas, 
isthmuses,  and  islands,  by  which  the  land  communication  is  com- 
pletely interrupted.  The  coast  is  fronted  by  numerous  islands, 
moderately  high  and  thinly  inhabited. 

The  vaUey  which  lies  between  the  two  ranges  varies  in  breadth 
from.  10  to  40  miles ;  it  is  at  so  low  a  level  that  the  tide  frequently 
inundates  the  flat  borders  of  the  rivers  to  a  considerable  extent,^d 
its  ebb  converts  them  into  a  noisome  swamp.  With  the  exception  of 
this  swampy  ground,  the  soil  consists  of  rocks,  crumbling  on  the 
surface,  and  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  loose  black  earth.  The  valley 
is  intersected  by  a  multitude  of  very  small  streams ;  the  chief  river  of 
the  province  is  the  Keladyno,  which  has  a  course  of  250  miles. 

Many  causes  concur  to  render  this  ill-ventilated  valley  extremely 
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unhealUiy — ^the  heat»  the  inimdationSy  and  the  general  moiiiture.  The 
fertility  however  of  the  country  is  very  greats  and  its  soil  is  fit  for  the 
culture  of  nearly  all  tropical  productions ;  but  in  the  actual  state  of 
agriculture  lice  only  is  cultivated  to  any  great  extent.  Indigo,  cotton, 
sugar,  hemp,  and  tobacco,  are  also  raised ;  together  with  a  variety  of 
spices,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  Timber  is  scarce.  Of  the  zoology  and 
mineralogy  of  the  district  very  little  is  known ;  silver,  iron,  and  salt, 
are  mentioned  among  its  minem  produce. 

Aracan,  the  ancient  capital,  is  built  on  a  plain  entirely  surrounded 
by  hiUs,  and  intersected  by  several  streamlets,  in  20  43'  N.  lat., 
93**  81'  E.  long.  One  of  the  streamlets  divides  the  town  into  two 
parts  connected  by  strong  but  clumsy  wooden  bridges.  During  the 
periodical  rains  the  greater  part  of  the  town  is  inundated,  and  on  this 
account  here,  as  well  as  in  the  villages  on  the  plain,  the  houses  are 
raised  upon  piles  or  strong  posts  of  timber,  little  more  than  four  feet 
above  the  ground.  These  houses  or  rather  huts  are  miserable 
stnicturos,  only  one  story  high,  and  thatched  with  straw  or  mats. 
They  are  ranged  with  considerable  regularity  in  streets,  the  chief  of 
which  skirts  the  stream  on  each  sid&  Within  the  town  is  a  verv 
ancient  fort,  surrounded  by  three  quadrangular  concentric  walls,  each 
about  20  feet  high  and  of  considerable  thidmess.  There  are  also  four 
pagodas  built  in  the  centre  of  the  town  on  a  hill  about  100  feet  Mgh, 
and  inclosed  by  a  quadrangular  wall ;  they  contain  many  remarkable 
sculptures,  some  of  which  bear  an  analogy  to  those  of  Egypt.  Except 
the  fort  tilio  pagodas  are  the  only  stone  buildings  in  Aracan.  The 
heights  which  surround  the  town  are  covered  with  pagodas,  ihe  g^t 
spires  of  which,  shooting  up  from  every  pinnacle  around  and  glittering 
in  the  sun,  contribute  greatly  to  the  singular  and  picturesque  appear- 
ance of  this  place.  Upwards  of  sixty  of*&ese  temples  of  various  forms 
may  be  counted  at  once.  The  population,  which  amounted  to  nearly 
100,000  before  the  capture  of  the  town  by  the  British  in  1824,  has 
since  declined. 

Akyab,  the  present  capital  of  the  district  of  Aracan,  has  a  good 
harbour,  but  ha»been  litue  frequented,  on  account  of  its  unhealthful- 
uesn  Much  improvement  has  been  ^ected  in  the  town  during  the 
last  twelve  yean  by  the  erection  of  several  government  offices,  an 
hospital,  an  exchange,  draw-bridges,  several  road  bridges,  and  a 
lighthouse,  which  rises  100  feet  above  the  sea.  A  landing-place  has 
been  constructed  and  part  of  the  sea-beach  has  been  strengthened  by 
an  embankment.  Talak,  on  the  Talak  Keon,  and  Aeng,  on  the 
Yanaway  Keon,  are  places  of  some  commerce. 

The  district  of  Sandoway  comprehends  chiefly  the  mainland  between 
18°  and  19°  N.  lat.,  and  is  a  mountainous  country,  intersected  by 
valleys  running  east  and  west.  Not  being  exposed  to  inundations,  or 
subject  to  fogs,  it  iB  tolerably  healthy,  and  enjoys  a  cool  sea-breeze, 
with  temperate  nights,  nearly  through  the  year.  Agriculture  is 
increasing,  on  account  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  laxge  town  of 
Kyouk  Phyoo.  The  capital,  Sandoway  (in  18°  28'  N.  lat,  94°  27' 
E.  long.)  lies  on  a  navigable  river,  and  is  a  thriving  town. 

The  district  of  Ramree  contains  the  two  laige  ii£mds  of  Bamree  and 
Cheduba»  and  several  smaller  ones.  The  island  of  Ramree  is  of  con- 
siderable extent)  and  is  divided  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  but 
navigable  channel  It  consists  of  hills  (some  of  them  volcanic),  inter- 
mingled with  much  level  ground,  and  has  generally  a  very  fertile  soil 
Kyouk  Phyoo  Is  at  present  the  capital  of  the  whole  province  and 
b^^  to  be  a  plaoe  of  somd  trade.  It  is  situated  at  the  northern 
extremitv  of  the  island  of  Ramree.  At  the  southern  end  of  the  island 
is  a  safe  harbour,  called  Ramree  or  Amherst  Harbour.  The  island  of 
Cheduba  is  divided  from  Ramree  and  the  mainland  by  a  navigable 
channel,  but  no  safe  harbour  is  foimd  on  it.  It  is  of  moderate  height, 
with  several  hummocks  on  it ;  its  soil  is  excellent  and  well  watered 
by  hill-streams,  on  the  banks  of  which  rice,  tobacco,  cotton,  red  pepper, 
hemp,  and  sugar-cane,  are  cultivated.  But  the  larger  part  of  the 
island  is  still  covered  with  jungle.  In  1827  it  contained  about  2300 
houses,  and  12,000  inhabitants.  Here  also  are  several  volcanoes, 
mostly  of  the  description  called  mud-volcanoes,  strongly  impregnated 
with  sulphur.  Th^y  are  worshipped  by  the  inhabitants,  who  think 
tiiem  oocasioned  by  the  great  maga  or  serpent  which  supports  the 
world,  and  which  takes  this  method  of  giving  vent  to  its  agony. 

The  population  of  Aracan  is  from  200,000  to  250,000.  The 
aborigines,  who  appear  to  form  almost  exclusively  the  population, 
are  otJled  Mugs  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bengal,  but  their  national  name 
is  Takain,  or  Ma-ran-ma.  They  are  short,  squat,  robust  and  fleshy, 
and  differ  in  features  greatly  from  Europeans.  Their  fice  is  some- 
what of  the  shape  of  a  lozenge,  the  forehead  and  chin  being  sharpened, 
but  the  face  at  the  cheek-bones  very  broad.  The  eyebrows  project 
very  little,  and  the  eyes  are  very  narrow,  and  placed  rather  obliquely 
in  the  head,  the  extwnal  angles  being  the  highest.  Their  nose  is  very 
small,  but  it  has  not*  like  tnat  of  the  negro,  the  appearance  of  having 
been  flattened ;  the  hair  is  harsh,  lank,  and  black.  Their  language  is 
one  of  those  which  may  properly  be  called  monosyllabic,  from  the 
m»m  of  their  radical  words  being  monosyllables,  like  the  spoken 
dialects  of  China.  They 'do  not  neglect  education.  A  person  is 
rarely  met  with  who  cannot  read  and  write.  Their  records  are  kept 
on  palm-leaves,  beautifully  lacquered,  generally  on  a  gilt  ground  with 
dark  letters.  Their  religion  is  that  of  Buddha ;  their  priests,  of  whom 
two  are  i^iree  are  in  every  village,  seem  entirely  occupied  in  the 
education  of  the  children ;  the  schools  are  open  to  all.    The  Mugs 


are  distinguished  for  their  simple  honesty  and  inoffensive  dispoaitiou : 
they  are  free  from  the  servile  hypocrisy  of  the  Hindoos,  and  they 
are  also  unlike  them  as  to  probity — ^their  word  being  generally  trust- 
worthy. The  women  are  not  so  secluded  as  in  China ;  but  a  peculiar 
usage  of  this  nation  is,  that  when  a  man  wants  to  raise  money  he 
pawns  his  wife  for  a  certain  period,  or  until  the  debt  is  liquidated. 

The  mountains  which  separate  Aracan  from  the  Burmese  empire 
are  inhabited  by  a  nation  called  by  the  Burmese  Kyain,  but  who  term 
themselves  Koloon,  and  whose  language  is  peculiar,  having  little  or 
no  affinity  to  either  Rakhain  or  Burma. 

A  considerable  traffic  was  formerly  carried  on  between  Aracan  and 
Ava,  the  first  exporting  Hindustanee  and  European  goods,  such  ab 
velvet,  broad-clo^,  piece-goods,  muslins,  betel-nut,  salt^  &c.,  and 
receiving  in  return  ivory,  silver,  copper,  sugar,  tobacco,  oil,  and 
lacquered  war&  Under  the  British  sway  the  commerce  of  Aracan 
has  been  partly  diverted  to  other  possessions  along  the  ultra-Gangetic 
coast. 

(Symess  Emhauy  to  the  Covrt  of  Ava;  Francis  Buchanan,  Dr. 
Ley  den,  Paton,  and  Trant,  in  the  Asiatic  Reaearchet;  JowrwU  of  ike 
Lond.  Oeogr.  Society ^  vol  i. ;  Atiatic  Journal.) 

ARACATT,  a  town  in  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Ceaiit,  in  40°  10' 
S.  lat.,  37*^  80'  W.  long.,  is  built  on  the  eastern  niazgin  of  the  Rio 
Jaguaribe,  at  a  distanoQ.of  about  8  miles  from  the  sea.  The  tide  ascends 
the  Rio  Jaguaribe  to  about  SO  miles  from  its  mouth.  Aracaty  is  the 
largest^  most  populous,  and  flourishing  town  of  the  province,  as  vessels 
of  considerable  size  can  run  up  to  it  The  streets  an^  wide  and  partly 
paved,  and  many  of  its  houses  are  commodious.  Its  population  is 
stated  to  amount  to  26,000.  Its  commerce  is  considerable  and  consists 
principally  of  cotton,  hides,  sheep  and  goat-skins,  dried  fish,  and 
brazil-wood.     It  has  a  grammar  school. 

(Spix  and  Martins,  Rei»6  •»  BrasUicn;  Henderson's  History  of 
BraeU.) 

ARACENA.    [Seyilla.] 

ARAD  ISLAND.    [BAHBEn?.] 

ARAFAT.    [MbcoaJ  ■ 

ARA(K)N,  frequently  in  English  written  Arragon,  a  province  of 
Spain,  formerly  a  kingdom,  is  bounded  K.  by  Fz«nce,  K.W.  by 
Navarra,  W.  and  S.W.  by  Castilla  Yieja  and  Castilla  Nueva,  S.  and 
S.E.  by  Valencia,  and  R  by  Catalufia.  It  is  situated  between  40°  2' 
and  42°  54'  K.  lat.,  0°  48'  k  long.,  and  2°  8'  W.  long.  The  greatest 
length  N.  to  S.  is  about  190  miles ;  the  greatest  width  R  to  W.  is 
about  130  miles.    It  comprises  the  following  modem  provinces : — 

Area  in  sq.  miles.  Pop.  in  1849. 

ZoragoES 5254  850,000 

Huesca 5052  247,105 

Teniel 4404  250,000 

Total   .         .         .     .14,710  847,105 

Surface, — ^The  surface  of  Aragon  is  mountainous  with  the  exception 
of  that  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  Ebro  which  is  south  and  south-east 
of  the  city  of  Zaragoza,  comprising  the  extensive  plains  betwem  tho 
Rio  Hueroa  and  the  Rio  Ghiadalope.  The  northern  boundary  of  the 
province  is  formed  by  the  summit-line  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  offsets  of 
which  extend  southwards  far  into  Aragon.  The  valleys  which  lie 
between  the  ridges  have  a  rapid  slope,  and  are  from  10  to  40  miles  in 
length ;  but  sometimes  they  are  contracted  into  goiges  or  expanded 
into  circular  hollows  surrounded  by  moimtaii^  Some  of  these 
roimded  basins  seem  to  have  originally  contained  lakes,  which  have 
burst  and  discharged  their  waters.  There  are  several  small  lakes 
among  the  mountains ;  one  on  the  Monte  Perdido  ia  8393  feet  above 
the  sea  level  The  Monte  Perdido  forms  a  group  or  knot  of  moun- 
tains, the  highest  summit  of  which  has  an  elevation  of  11,184  feet 
above  the  sea.  A  short  distance  west  of  this  summit  is  the  famous 
'Brecha  de  Roldan,'  a  vast  fissure  in  the  mountain-ridge,  which 
Orlando  (Roldan  in  Spanish)  is  said  to  have  made  by  a  stroke  of  his 
enchanted  sword.  The  opening  may  be  seen  from  Huesca,  a  distance 
of  more  than  40  miles,  whence  it  appears  like  a  mere  notch  in  the 
rocky  mountain,  but  when  approached  is  foimd  to  be  an  enormous 
gap  between  perpendicular  walls  from  300  to  600  feet  high,  in  shape 
like  the  square  opening  in  a  battlement  The  Monte  Mal^eta,  which 
separates  the  valley  of  Aran  in  CataluSia  from  the  valley  of  Yenasque 
in  Aragon,  is  the  highest  mountain  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  rises  in  the 
form  of  a  huge  sugar-loaf  to  an  elevation  of  11,424  feet  above  the  sea, 
its  dark  stmmiit  emexging  from  a  covering  of  snow  and  glaciers. 

Tho  valleys  which  lie  between  the  ridges  of  the  Pyrenees  in  Aragon 
are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  whole  range.  They  are  generally 
fertile  and  afford  good  pasturage.  Many  of  the  slopes  are  weU  wooded 
with  oaks,  pines,  and  other  trees,  and  much  timber  is  floated  down  the 
rivers  to  the  Ebro,  and  thence  to  Tortosa.  Strabo  observed  (iii  245) 
how  much  better  wooded  were  the  soutiiem  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees 
than  the  northern.  The  woods  however  have  suffered  much  from 
waste  and  neglect ;  for  the  natives  seem  to  destroy  almost  as  much  as 
they  use,  and  they  never  replantw  The  principal  vcdleys,  taken  from 
east  to  west,  are  Yenasque  or  Benasque,  24  miles  long ;  Gistain,  about 
the  same  length  (both  east  of  Monte  Perdido)  ;  Broto,  west  and  south 
of  Monte  Perdido ;  Tena,  about  20  miles  long ;  CanfiAnc,  about  16 
miles  long ;  and  Anso,  about  10  miles  long. 

A  district  of  high  and  hilly  ground,  called  the  Sierra  de  Alculnerre^ 
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extends  between  the  Isuela  and  the  Ebro  from  Zaragoza  to- the  mouth 
of  ^e  Segre.  This  hilly  district  is  separated  from  the  Pyrenees  by 
the  basin  of  the  Rio  Isuela. 

The  whole  of  the  drainage  of  the  Pyrenees  within  the  limits  of 
Aragon  flows  into  the  Ebro.  The  largest  portion  of  it  descends  from 
the  summits  and  offsets  of  Monte  Mal^eta  and  Monte  Perdido.  The 
Noguera-Ribagorsana  descends  directly  southwards  fix)m  the  Mal^eta, 
and  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  boundary  between  Aragon  and 
Catalu!i&  The  £ssera  flows  down  the  centre  of  the  valley  of  Y enasque. 
The  Cinco,  with  the  Isuela,  the  Alcanadre,  and  other  affluents,  waters 
the  valley  of  Gistain.  These  three  rivers,  all  of  considerable  size,  unite 
with  the  Segre,  which  comes  from  Catalufia,  and  they  enter  the  Ebro 
by  one  chajinel  at  Mequinenza.  On  the  north-western  side  of  the 
province  the  principal  risers  are  the  Gall^o  and  the  Aragon.  The 
Qallego  rises  among  the  spurs  from  the  south-western  side  of  the 
Monte  Perdido  group,  and  flows  southwards  to  near  Zaragoza,  where 
it  enters  the  Ebro.  The  Aragon  rises  on  the  south  flank  of  the  Pic  du 
Midi,  whence  it  flows  south  to  Jaca.  It  then  turns  to  the  west,  and 
flows  into  Navarra,  passing  Ruesta,  where  it  takes  a  southerly  direction, 
and  enters  the  Ebro  near  the  town  of  Milagro. 

The  Ebro  flows  across  the  province  in  a  direction  from  west-north- 
west toi  east-south-east,  dividing  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  It 
receives  some  large  affluents  on  the  southern  side  besides  those  already 
noticed  which  hll  into  it  from  the  north.  Shoals  and  rapids  render 
the  navigation  difficult  even  for  boats ;  but  a  well-constructed  canal 
runs  parallel  to  the  south  bank  of  the  river  from  about  5  miles  below 
Tudela  in  Navarra  to*  Sastago,  about  40  miles  below  Zaragoza.  It  is 
intended  to  be  carried  to  Tortosa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  but 
funds  have  not  yet  been  raised  to  accomplish  that  object. 

South  of  the  Kbru,  the  districts  of  Tarazona  and  Calatayud  con- 
sisting of  the  spurs  of  the  Moncayo  and  the  Sierra  de  Deza  su:e  hilly 
and  rugged,  as  is  also  the  ootmtxy  between  the  Jalon  and  the  Huerba. 
The  Moncayo  is  a  sierra  of  bare  rocks,  rising  to  a  height  of  9600  feet, 
and  forming  the  water-shed  between  the  Ebro  and  the  Duero.  It  is 
the  Mons  Caunus  {ctUvtu,  bald)  of  the  Romans.  Farther  south,  the 
Sierra  Molina  and  Sierra  de  Albarracin  fill  up  the  south-western  angle 
of  the  province,  while  the  Sierra  de  Gudor  and  the  Peliaglosa  (6000 
feet  high)  occupy  the  south-eastern  angle.  The  ooimtry  east  of  the 
Guadalope  is  also  hilly. 

Some  of  the  riven  which  have  their  origin  in  these  mountain-groups 
flow  northwards  to  the  Ebro  :  of  these  the  most  important  are  the 
Guadalope,  the  San  Martin,  the  Huerba,  and  the  Jalon  with  its  affluent 
the  Jiloca.  Other  rivers  flow  in  a  south-eastern  direction  through 
Valencia  to  the  Mediterranean  :  the  laivest  of  these  is  the  Guadalaviar, 
which  rises  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Sierra  de  Gkidor,  and  takes 
first  a  north-westerly  course,  but  afterwards  turns  round  and  flows 
southward  past  Teruel,  and  then  south-eastward  past  the  city  of 
Valencia  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  Mijares,  another  considerable 
nver,  rises  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Sierra  de  Gudor,  and  flowing 
south-eastward  into  Valencia,  receives  the  Villahermosa,  which  also 
Sses  in  the  same  sierra,  the  united  rivers  entering  the  Mediterranean 
at  Villareal. 

Climate  and  ProdueHona. — ^The  summits  of  the  Pyrenees  are  covered 
with  snow  eight  or  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  the  slopes  of  the 
ridges  and  elevated  valleys  are  very  cold  in  winter.  The  lower  valleys 
have  a  temperate  climate,  and  are  very  fertile,  but  the  plains  have  a 
hot  climate,  and  are  frequently  swept  Vydry  winds,  which  harden  the 
soil  and  render  irrigation  necessaiy.  The  most  frequent  winds  are 
from  the  N.W.  named  ciergo,  and  the  S.E.  named  hochomOy  one  or 
other  of  which  are  said  to  blow  nine  months  in  the  year.  The  west 
wind,  named /o^ttdlo  (a  corruption  of/aronio),  brings  fertilising  rains. 
Winds  from  ^e  S.W.  are  rare  and  of  short  duration. 

The  central  plain  has  the  appearance  of  a  dry  and  desert  steppe 
furrowed  with  ravines.  Cultivation  here  is  mostly  restricted  to  maize, 
vines,  and  olive-trees,  except  in  the  valley  of  the  Ebro,  where  by 
means  of  irrigation  from  the  canal  and  the  various  affluents,  rice  is 
extensively  grown,  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  grain,  and  mulberry-trees 
for  the  feeding  of  silk-worms.  In  northern  Aragon  the  vegetation  is 
rich,  and  though  the  agriculture  of  the  province  is  generally  very 
defective,  a  surplus  is  produced  of  com,  cattle,  and  sheep,  to  supply 
the  deficiencies  of  Catalufia.  Nearly  2,000,000  sheep  are  fed  on  the 
pastures.  The  common  agricultural  and  horticultural  produce  consists 
of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  maize,  pulse,  flax,  hemp,  wine,  olive-oil,  madder, 
saffit>n,  liquorice,  fruit,  honey,  and  wax.  The  vineyards  of  the  Campo 
de  Carifiena,  east  of  Calatayud,  produce  the  best  wine.  The  forests 
consist  mostly  of  oak,  pine,  beech,  and  other  trees,  which  furnish 
timber  for  exportation,  as  well  as  plenty  for  building,  and  sufficient 
for  fire-wood.  Game  is  plentiful ;  the  great  object  of  attraction  to 
the  more  accomplished  sportsman  being  the  mountain-goat  (Cobra 
Ibex  of  Linnaeus,  Bouquetin  of  the  French).  Trout  in  the  riven  and 
streams  of  the  Pyrenean  valleys  is  abundant  and  very  fine.  The 
bear  is  nearly  extirpated,  but  wolves  are  common.  The  chief  mineral 
products  are  iron,  copper,  and  lead.  There  are  many  forges  of  iron  in 
the  Pyrenees,  but  they  are  all  small  and  rude.  The  manufactures  are 
exclusively  for  home  consumption,  consisting  chiefly  of  linen  and 
woollen  goods,  sei^ges,  hats,  leather,  shoes,  and  other  articles  required 
for  common  use. 

Totnhs, — Zaragoza   (Saragoua)    is    the    capital    city    of  Aragon. 


PZaraqoza.]  Albarracinf  about  17  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Teruel, 
is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  limestone  mountain,  near  the  northern 
bank  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Guadalaviar.  It  is  surrounded  by 
walls  pierced  by  five  gates,  and  contains  three  parish  churches. 
Population  about  2000.  AlcaHiz,  about  70  miles  S.E.  from  Zaragoza, 
stands  on  the  eastboi.k  of  the  Guadalope.  It  is  a  walled  town,  with 
four  gates,  and  has  a  large  plaza,  or  square,  a  collegiate  church,  and 
three  parish  churches.  It  was  much  injured  by  Severoli  when  he 
evacuated  it  after  the  defeat  of  the  French  at  Vitoria,  and  has  not 
since  been  materially  restored.  A  canal,  about  15  miles  long, 
communicates  with  the  Ebro.  There  are  alum  mines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  plantations  of  mulberry-trees  and  olive-trees.  Population 
about  3000.  JBarbastro  {Balbaalro)  55  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Zaragoza, 
is  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Cinca,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Vero,  which  intenects  the  town.  It  is  an 
ancient  town,  walled,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  suffiragan  of  Zaragoza,  and 
contains  a  cathedral  with  some  paintings  by  Antonio  Galceran. 
Population  about  7000.  Calatayud,  an  ancient  town,  48  miles  S.W. 
from  Zaragoza,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jalon.  It  is  next  to 
Zaragoza  in  size,  and  has  a  population  of  about  15,000.  It  is  of 
Moorish  origin,  and  waa  constructed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Iberian 
town  of  BUbUiSf  the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Martial,  which  was 
situated  about  2  miles  to  the  east  at  Bambola.  It  has  a  noble  external 
appearance,  but  is  much  dilapidated.  It  contains  a  plaza  de  toros 
(bull-arena),  a  theatre,  some  churches  worthy  of  notice  for  their 
architecture,  an  episcopal  palace,  provincial  hall,  prison,  hospitals,  and 
barracks.  The  river  is  here  crossed  by  three  bridges.  There  are 
manufactures  of  common  woollens  and  of  leather.  Canfranc,  a 
frontier  town  high  up  in  the  Pyrenees,  14  miles  N.  from  Jaca,  near 
the  pass  (Puerto  de  Canfranc)  leading  by  the  western  flank  of  the 
Pic  du  Midi  to  Urdos,  in  France.  It  is  a  poor  place,  but  has  a  castle 
on  an  overhanging  eminence  which  affords  fine  views.  Daroca,  48 
nules  S.S.W.  from  Zaragoza,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jiloca, 
the  laiigest  affluent  of  the  Jalon.  The  population  is  about  4000.  It 
lies  in  a  valley  among  hills,  and  is  liable  to  floods.  In  1500  a  tunnel 
to  c^rry  off  the  swollen  waten  was  constructed  by  Pierre  Bedel,  a 
French  engineer.  It  is  2840  feet  long,  24  feet  wide,  and  24  feet  high. 
When  dry,  it  is  used  as  a  road.  The  Collegiata  is  a  fine  gothic  church, 
and  there  are  besides  six  parish  churches.  The  town  was  conquered 
from  tiie  Moon  by  Alfonso  I.  in  1123.  Sjea  de  lot  CahaUeroSf  ,90 
miles  N.W.  from  Zaragoza,  is  situated  on  the  Arva,  an  affluent  of  the 
Ebro.  It  is  an  ancient  town,  waUed,  and  has  a  population  of  about 
2000.  It  is  the  lai^^t  of  Lat  Cinco  VUlat,  the  Five  Towns,  a  district 
north-west  of  Zaragoza,  so  named  by  Philip  V.  as  a  distinction  for  the 
assLstance  which  they  gave  him  in  the  War  of  Succession.  The  five 
towns  {tnUas)  which  were  previously  only  pueblot,  or  villages,  are  Ejea, 
Castillo,  Sadava^  Sos,  and  Tauste. 

JBuesca,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Huesca,  40  miles  RN.E.  from 
SSuagoza,  is  situated  at  a  short  distance  west  from  the  Isuela,  on 
the  dope  of  a  spur  from  the  Pyrenees,  with  extensive  plains  to  the 
south.  The  population  is  about  9000.  It  is  solidly  built,  and 
surrounded  by  walls  in  a  ruinous  state.  It  contains  eight  plazas,  or 
squares,  and  has  four  or  five  alamedas,  or  public  walks,  in  the  environs. 
It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  sufihtgan  of  Zaragoza.  The  cathedral,  built 
about  1400,  is  a  very  fine  gothic  structure.  The  grand  entrance  is 
ornamented  with  14  statues,  larger  than  life,  below,  and  with  48 
smaller,  in  niches,  abov&  The  interior  has  three  naves.  The  Retablo 
over  the  altar,  sculptured  in  alabaster,  is  the  master-piece  of  Damien 
Forment,  who  was  occupied  upon  it  from  1520  to  1583.  The  Saviour 
on  the  Cross,  in  high  relief,  forms  the  chief  figure.  There  is  an  ancient 
palace  of  the  kings  of  Aragon,  who  at  one  period  resided  at  Huesca. 
It  contains  also  a  town-hall,  a  bull-arena,  and  four  parish  churches. 
Huesca  is  distinguished  as  a  place  of  educatioiL  The  Univeraidad  de 
Sertorio  was  founded  by  Tedro  IV.  in  1854  ;  the  Colegio  de  Santuigo 
by  Charles  V. ;  the  Colegio  de  San  Vincente  by  Jayme  Callen  in  15o7 
and  the  Seminario  de  Sfuita  Cruz  in  1580.  The  French,  while  they 
occupied  the  town,  plundered  the  libraries  of  the  universities  and 
schools,  and  the  books  have  never  been  recovered.  Huesca  was  called 
Otca  by  the  Romans.  Under  the  management  of  Sertorius  it  became 
an  important  place.  He  founded  a  lai^  school  in  it,  and  hence  the 
title  '  de  Sertorio '  given  to  the  present  university.  "  The  youths  of 
noblest  birth  he  collected  from  the  several  nations  at  Osca,  a  lai^ 
city,  and  set  over  them  teachera  of  Greek  and  Roman  learning." 
(Plutarch,  'Sertorius,'  xiv.)  Julius  Cassar  made  it  a  miinicipium,  and 
gave  it  the  title  of  "  Osca  Urbs  Victrix."  It  had  a  mint,  which  issued 
numerous  coins,  many  of  which  still  exist  in  modem  collections. 
Roman  Osca  was  destroyed  by  the  Moon,  and  rebuilt.  It  was 
recovered  from  them  in  1096,  after  a  siege  of  two  yean,  by  Pedro  L, 
who  fixed  his  court  here,  and  it  continued  for  many  yean  to  be  the 
residence  of  the  kiogs  of  Aragon.  About  10  miles  north  from  Huesca, 
at  Pantano,  the  Isuela  is  collected  into  a  dam  by  a  stupendous  wall, 
built  by  F.  Artigas,  for  purposes  of  irrigation. 

Jaca,  60  miles  N.  from  Zutigoza,  and  35  miles  N.N.W.  from  Huesca, 
is  situated  on  the  Gas,  a  small  stream- which  soon  afterwards  enten 
the  Aragon  by  the  left  bank.  The  town  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty 
wooded  hill,  which  overlooks  the  town  from  the  south-east,  the  road 
from  Huesca  winding  round  the  base.  To  the  west  are  extensive  and 
fertile  plains  through  which  flows  the  river  Aragon ;  and  about  a  milt 
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to  the  north  the  great  ridge  commences  which  diyides  the  yalley  of 
Canfhmo  from  the  valley  of  Tena.  The  town  ia  in  form  nearly  a 
square,  inclosed  within  its  ancient  walls.  A  citadel,  almost  as  large 
na  the  town  itself,  occupies  a  separate  inclosure  a  short  distance  to 
the  north.  The  streets  of  the  town  are  straight  and  paved,  and  the 
houses  are  tolerably  well  built.  It  ia  the  see  of  a  bishop,  suffragan 
of  Zaragoza,  and  contains  a  cathedral.  The  town  was  taken  from  the 
Moors  in  795.  The  road  from  Huesca  to  Jaca  is  only  practicable  for 
mules.  Mequintmaf  72  miles  E.S.E.  from  Zaragoza,  a  small  town  and 
fortress,  situated  in  the  angle  of  junction  of  the  Segre  with  the  Ebro. 
Population,  about  2000.  Panticosa,  a  poor  village,  is  frequented  in 
summer  on  account  of  the  mineral  baths,  which  are  distant  about 
4  miles  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Tena.  It  stands  about  8500  feek 
above  the  sea  level,  and  is  one  of  the  highest  inhabited  spots  of  the 
Pyrenees.  Tarazana,  47  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Zaragoza,  stands  on 
the  Queiles,  which  divides  the  town  into  two  parts,  and  is  crossed 
by  three  stone  bridges.  It  is  built  on  a  sloping  plain,  and  is  frequently 
exposed  to  bleak  winds  from  the  Moncayo,  which  rises  a  short  distance 
to  the  south.  It  is  a  fine  old  town,  irregularly  built,  with  narrow 
street»of  tolerably  good  houses.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  contains  a 
gothic  cathedral  and  four  parish  chvirches.  It  possesses  also  a  bishop's 
palace,  a  Moorish  alcazar,  and  has  beautiful  public  walks  in  the 
vicinity.  Population,  about  10,000.  It  was  a  Roman  municipiimi, 
and  named  Turiosa 

Terttel,  the  capital  town  of  the  province  of  Teruel,  about  120  miles 
S.  by  W.  from  Zaragoza,  stands  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Turia,  at  its 
entrance  into  the  Quadalaviar.  Population,  about  8000.  The  town 
is  suri'ounded  by  old  walls,  with  towers  and  gates.  The  interior  is 
solid,  but  d&rk,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  streets.  It  is  a 
bishop's  see,  and  has  a  cathedral,  which  has  been  disfigured  by  stucco 
and  other  renovations  It  contains  a  beautiful  Retablo,  by  Gabriel 
Yoli,  a  French  sculptor  who  was  employed  here  about  1538.  The 
former  Jesuits'  College  has  been  converted  into  an  Auxiliary  Seminary. 
The  aqueduct,  '  Los  Arcos  de  Teruel,'  is  a  very  fine  and  solid  work, 
by  Pierre  Bedel.  Venasque,  the  village  which  gives  name  to  the 
valley  of  Yenasque,  contains  about  1000  inhabitants.  It  stands  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Essera^  with  the  Mal^deta  soaring  high  above  it  to 
the  west 

Jlittory. — Aragon,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  Peninsula,  was  succes- 
sively under  the  dominion  of  the  Carthagenians,  the  Romans,  and 
the  Visi-Goths.  The  Moors  invaded  Spain  in  711,  and  in  a  few  years 
conquered  the  whole  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  with  the  exception  of 
Asturias,  Galicisi,  and  some  of  the  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees.  Pelayo,  a 
Gothic  nobleman,  became  the  leader,  and  afterwards  the  king,  of 
those  who  had  retreated  to  Asturiaa  About  the  same  period  another 
Gothic  government  was  established  among  the  ridges  and  valleys  of 
the  Pyrenees,  called  the  Condado  (county)  of  Sobrarbe.  The  residence 
of  the  Conde  (count)  of  Sobrarbe  was  generally  at  Ainsa,  which  is 
situated  in  the  angle  of  junction  of  the  river  Ara  with  the  Cinca. 
Other  portions  of  the  Pyrenean  districts  were  successively  added, 
and  a  Condado  de  Aragon  was  ebtablished,  in  addition  to  the  Condado 
de  Sobrarbe.  Meantime  large  tracta  of  country  and  strong  towns 
were  conquered  from  the  Moors  in  the  northern  and  western  parts 
of  the  Peninsula,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Galicia,  of  Oviedo  (Asturias), 
of  Leon,  and  of  Navarra,  were  successively  formed.  Sancho  III., 
xing  of  Navarra,  had  become,  by  descent  or  conquest,  the  possessor 
of  all  the  kingdoms  and  minor  governments  of  Christian  Spain,  with 
the  exception  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  which  then  included  Asturias 
(or  Oviedo,  as  it  was  then  called)  and  the  Condado  de  Barcelona. 
tSancho,  at  his  death,  in  1035,  divided  the  whole  of  his  possessions 
among  his  four  sons.  Garcia,  the  eldest,  had  Navarra,  which  was  then 
made  to  extend  as  far  an  Burgos,  in  old  Castile ;  Ferdinand,  the  second, 
had  Castilla,  previously  the  Condado  de  Castilla,  but  then  erected  into 
a  kingdom ;  Gonzalez,  the  third,  had  the«Condado  de  Sobrarbe  and 
Uibagorza,  also  erected  into  a  kingdom ;  and  Ramiro,  the  fourth,  had  the 
Condado  de  Aragon,  which  whs  also  then  first  formed  into  a  kingdom. 
At  this  period,  Zaragoza,  Huesca,  Balbsstro,  Tudela,  and  other  fortified 
towns  of  northern  Spain,  were  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Moors. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  kings  of  Aragon,  from  the  time  of  its 
establishment  as  a  kingdom  to  its  union  with  Castilla  under  Fernando 
and  Isabel,  with  the  dates  of  accession,  and  a  few  of  the  most 
important  events. 

1085.  Bamiro  J,  of  Aragon,  fourtn  son  of  Sancho  III.  of  Navarra, 
in  1038,  on  tire  death  of  his  brother  Gonzalez  by  assassination, 
received,  in  addition,  the  kingdom  of  Sobrarbe,  which  was  then 
merged  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon.  He  was  slain  at  Graos,  fighting 
against  the  Moorish  chief  of  Zaragoza,  May  8,  1063. 

1063.  SanchfhRamirez,  eldest  son  of  Riuniro,  on  the  death  of  his 
brother  Sancho  lY.  of  Navarra,  in  1076,  seized  the  kingdom  of 
Navarra,  and  annexed  it  to  Aragon,  disregarding  the  rights  of  his 
brother's  two  young  sons.  He  was  slain  by  an  arrow  in  1094,  before 
Huesca,  which  he  was  besieging. 

1094.  Pedro  I.  was  proclaimed  king  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  1096 
he  resumed  the  siege  of  HueBcc^  and  took  it,  notwithstanding  the  aid 
given  to  the  Moors  by  the  king  of  Castilla.  to  whom  Huesca  was 
tributary.    He  died  Sept.  28, 1104. 

1104.  Alfonio  /.,  second  son  of  Sancho-Ramires,  in  1109  married 
Urraca,  daughter  of  Alfonso  YI.  of  Caatilla  and  Leon,  and  in  the 


same  year,  ou  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  took  possession  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Castilla  and  Leon  in  right  of  his  wife.  In  1118  }m 
besieged  and  took  Zaragoza  from  the  Moors,  and  in  1119  established 
his  court  there.  In  subsequent  years  he  sdded  to  his  oonquests  in 
Aragon,  but  lost  many  places  in  Castilla.  He  laid  siege  to  Fraga»  but 
was  beaten  by  the  Moors,  July  17, 1134,  and  died  Sept.  7,  leaving  no 
children.  On  his  death  the  kingdoms  of  Navarra  and  Leon  wet« 
again  separated  from  Aragon,  and  given  to  Garcia,  the  grandson  of 
Sancho  lY.  of  Navarra. 

1134.  Jtamiro  II.,  third  son  of  Sancho-Ramire^  was  elected  to 
succeed  his  brother,  He  was  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  St.-Pon»- 
de-Thomidre,  in  the  diocese  of  Narbonne.  Having  obtained  a 
dispensation  from  the  Pope,  he  married  Agnes,  daughter  of  Guillaume, 
due  d'Aquitaine,  and  by  her  had  a  daughter,  Petronila,  in  fiivour  of 
whom,  in  her  infancy,  he  abdicated  his  kingdom,  leaving  her  under 
the  protection  of  Raimond-Berenger,  Conde  de  Barcelona^  to  whom 
Ramiro  had  affianced  her. 

1137.  Petronila  succeeded  her  father  at  the  age  of  two  years.  The 
Conde  de  Barcelona  governed  the  kingdom  of  Aragon  under  the  title 
of  Principe  de  Amgou.  He  drove  the  Moors  frx>m  Catalufia,  and  died 
Aug.  8, 1162. 

1162.  AlfoTito  II,  succeeded  his  father  as  Conde  de  Barcelona,  and 
his  mother  (who  abdicated  in  his  favour)  as  king  of  AragorL  He  died 
April  25,  1196. 

1196.  Pedro  IL,  eldest  son  of  Alfonso  IL,  was  slain  in  the  battle  of 
Muret,  where  he  was  aiding  the  Comte  de  Toulouse,  Sept.  17,  1213. 

1213.  Jayme  /.,  son  of  Pedro  IL,  conquered  the  island  of  Majorca 
from  the  Moors,  and  had  many  wars  with  the  French  concerning 
rights  of  sovereignty  in  Catalufia,  Rousillon,  and  other  places.  He 
died  JiUy  25, 1276. 

1276.  Pedro  III,  son  of  Jayme,  had  married  in  1262  Constanoe, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Sicily,  in  right  of  whom,  after  the  massacre 
called  the  '  Sicilian  Yespers,'  he  claimed  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  made 
a  descent  on  the  island,  and  was  crowned  king  of  Sicily  at  Pi^ermo. 
Philippe,  king  of  France,  made  war  on  Pedro,  but  was  defeated.  He 
died  Nov.  10,  1285,  leaving  Sicily  to  his  second  son,  Don  Jayme. 

1285.  Alfonao  III.,  eldest  son  of  Pedro  III.,  took  Majorca  from 
his  imcle,  and  Minorca  and  Ivica  from  the  Moors,  He  dieid  June  18, 
1291. 

1291.  JaytM  II.,  king  of  Sicily,  succeeded  his  brother  as  king  of 
Aragon.  He  resigned  Sicily  to  Charles,  king  of  Naples ;  but  Jayme'a 
brother,  Federico,  in  whose  charge  it  had  been  left,  refused  to  resign 
it,  and  succeeded  in  retaining  it.    He  died  at  Barcelona,  Oct.  31, 1327| 

1327.  Alfonto  IV.,  second  son  of  Jayme,  died  at  Barcelona^  JaiL  24} 
1336.  His  elder  brother  Jayme  had  renounced  the  throne^  and  wa« 
made  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of  Caballeros  de  CTalatrava. 

1336.  Pedro  IV.,  eldest  son  of  Alfonso  lY.,  succeeded  his  father, 
and  became  also  king  of  Sardinia,  and  conquered  from  Don  Jayme 
the  isles  of  Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Ivica.  His  ai^Tn1l«a^^  fought  several 
naval  battles  with  the  fleets  of  Genoa,  and  he  was  at  war  with  Pedro 
the  Cruel,  king  of  Castilla.    He  died  Jan.  5, 1387. 

1387.  jtum  I.,  son  of  Pedro  lY.,  and  of  Leonora,  daughter  of 
Pedro  II.,  king  of  Sicily,  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  May  19, 
1395. 

1395.  Martin,  brother  of  Juan,  established  his  son  Martin  as  king 
of  Sicily,  who  however  died  in  1409.  Martin  himself  died  May  31, 
1410,  witiiout  children.  His  death  put  an  end  to  the  familv  of  the 
Condes  of  Barcelona,  who  had  reigned  in  Aragon  273  years,  from  the 
accession  of  Petronila. 

After  the  death  of  Martin  a  state  of  anarchy  ensued  in  Aragon 
during  two  years,  owing  to  the  wars  among  the  claimants  for  the 
throne,  Fernando  of  Castilla,  the  Conde  de  Urgel,  the  Due  d'Ar^ou, 
and  others. 

1412.  Fernando,  second  son  of  Juan  II.  of  Castilla,  was  elected  kiog 
of  Aragon.     He  died  April  2,  1416. 

1416.  Alfonso  V.,  son  of  Fernando,  succeeded  his  father,  and  also 
became  king  of  Naples,  Feb.  26,  1443.  He  died  June  28,  1458,  with- 
out legitimate  ofispring. 

1458.  Juan  II. ,  king  of  Navarra,  succeded  his  brother  as  king  of 
Aragon,  thus  uniting  the  two  kingdoms  of  Aragon  and  Navarra.  He 
died  Jan.  19, 1479. 

1479.  Fernando  II.  of  Aragon  succeeded  his  father  as  king  of  Aragon 
and  Navarra ;  and  having  married  Isabel,  queen  of  Castilla,  and  con- 
quered the  Moors  in  the  south  of  Spain,  became  the  founder  of  the 
kingdom  of  Spain.    [SrAiN.] 

In  Aragon,  as  in  the  other  kingdoms  of  northern  Spain,  the  inha- 
bitants enjoyed  extensive  constitutional  rights,  which  were  secured  by 
their  fuerot,  or  municipal  codes  of  law,  by  the  assembling  of  the  Cortes, 
and  at  one  period  by  the  appointment  of  a  great  magistrate  denomi- 
nated the  Justicia,  who  was  the  guardian  of  the  laws  and  the  mediator 
between  the  king  and  the  people.  Liberty  of  conscience  was  secured, 
and  the  interference  of  the  Pope  was  successfully  resisted.  In  fact 
Pedro  III.  and  his  successors  braved  a  papal  sentence  of  excomm  -  - 
cation  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  14th  century.  Afterwards,  in 
1485,  the  whole  population  rose  to  resist  the  introduction  of  the 
Inquisition,  which  Fernando  attempted  to  impose  on  them,  put  the 
grand  inquisitor  to  death,  and  expelled  his  agents  from  Aragon. 

(Mifiano,  Dicdonario  Geoffre^/Ua  de  Etpalka  y  Portugal;  Mudoi^ 
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JHccianano  de  EspaHa;  Ford's  Handbook  of  Spain;  Zurita,  Analea 
de  Aragon;  Art  de  Verifier  Its  Dates.) 

ARAGUAYA,  one  of  the  lai^gest  and  most  important  rivers  in 
the  interior  of  Brazil,  though  up  to  the  present  time  it  is  not  much 
navigated,  because  the  countries  along  its  banks  are  unreclaimed 
except  at  a  few  isolated  places.  It  divides  the  province  of  Goynz, 
which  lies  east  of  it,  from  Hatto  Grosso,  which  extends  west  of  its 
course.  It  rises  in  the  Seira  de  Santa  Martha,  south  of  18"  S.  lat., 
in  a  lake,  and  runs  under  the  name  of  Cayapo  about  180  miles,  when 
it  unites  with  the  Rio  Claro,  which  traverses  the  town  of  Villa  Boa, 
the  capital  of  Goyaz,  and  takes  the  name  of  Araguaya.  Continuing  in 
a  northern  direction  to  about  12**  80'  S.  lat.,  the  river  divides  into  two 
branches,  which  do  not  re-unite  until  9*^  80'.  The  island  which  is  thus 
formed  is  called  Ilha  de  Santa  Anna  or  Bannanal.  It  is  more  than 
200  miles  long,  and  at  an  average  30  miles  wide,  so  that  it  covers  a 
surface  of  more  than  6000  square  miles.  The  western  arm  of  the 
river  preserves  the  name  of  Araguaya,  whUst  the  eastern  is  called 
Furo.  The  latter  is  most  used  by  the  boats  bound  from  Villa  Boa  to 
Park ;  and  at  a  very  few  places  on  its  shores  the  Portuguese  settlers 
have  formed  establishments,  whilst  none  exist  on  the  western  arm.  In 
both  arms  some  falls  occur,  but  they  are  not  considerable.  After  its 
arms  have  re-ui^ited,  the  river  runs  to  6°  S.  lat,  where  it  joins  the 
Pocantins.  The  whole  course  of  the  river  probably  does  not  fall  much 
short  of  1000  miles,  and  it  receives  the  waters  of  several  navigable 
ttibutaries  south  of  10°  S.  lat.,  among  which  the  Vermelho  and  Crixa 
jh>m  th^righl^  and  the  Rio  das  Mortes  and  Sim  Joao  from  the  left,  are 
the  largest    (Henderson's  History  of  Brazil.) 

ARAL,  SEA  OF,  a  great  inland  lake  of  Asia,  situated  east  of  the 
Caspian  Sea»  between  43**  and  47"*  N.  lat.,  and  68**  and  62**  E.  long. 
The  longitude  of  the  western  shore,  in  latitude  45^  88'  30"  has  been 
found  to  be  66°  8'  69"  E.  of  Paris,  or  68°  29'  14"  R  of  Greenwich. 
Its  greatest  length  is  about  290  miles  from  N.  to  S. ;  its  breadth  from 
E.  to  W.  is  irregular,  but  nowhere  less  than  130  miles  :  in  some  places 
it  is  260  miles.  In  superficial  extent  it  exceeds  any  lake  in  the  eastern 
hemisphere,  except  the  Caspian  and  Lake  Baikal  Its  depth  is  not 
great,  and  it  abotmds  so  much  in  sand-banks  near  its  shores,  that  the 
Kirghiz  fishermen,  its  only  navigators,  are  obliged  to  use  flat-bottomed 
boats.  The  southern  extremity  is  studded  with  innumerable  small 
islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jihoon  or  Amoo,  and  from  this  circum- 
rtance  it  has  received  its  name,  Aral,  which  in  the  Tartar  language 
lignifies  '  island.' 

The  water  is  salt,  but  no  experiments  appear  as  yet  to  have  been 
made  to  ascertain  its  specific  gravity,  and  the  natiu«  of  its  saline 
contents.  A  great  diminution  of  the  superficial  extent  of  this  sea 
nas  taken  place  wil^n  a  very  recent  period,  and  seems  to  be  in 
progress,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  any  corre- 
sponding increase  takes  place  in  the  saltness  of  its  waters.  Two  rivers 
of  considerable  magnitude  discharge  their  waters  into  this  lake ;  the 
Syr-darya  or  Sihun,  the  ancient  laxartes,  flows  into  it  from  the  east; 
the  Amoo-darya  or  Jihoon,  the  Oxus  of  the  ancients,  enters  it  from  the 
aouth.  The  lake,  like  the  Caspian,  has  no  outlet ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  water  supplied  by  these  rivers,  as  well  as  that  of  some  minor 
streams,  must  be  carried  off  by  evaporation.  The  evident  proofs  of  a 
gradual  lowering  of  the  level  of  the  lake,  which  we  shall  afterwards 
mention,  show  that  the  supply  of  water  is  not  equal  to  the  waste ;  in 
the  heat  of  summer  the  evaporation  from  so  vast  an  expanse  must  be 
enormous,  and  the  quantity  poured  in  during  this  period  must  be 
greatly  diminished,  for  the  two  great  rivers  become  fordable  in 
places  where  in  the  spring  they  are  navigable,  and  the  channels  of 
the  streams  which  flow  from  the  steppes  on  the  north  become  quite  dry. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  a  large  portion  of  this  part  of  Asia  is 
depressed  below  the  level  of  the  ocean ;  the  Caspian  Sea  occupies  the 
lowest  parts  of  this  depression.  The  trigonometrical  survey  made  by 
the  Russian  govenunent  in  1836-7,  shows  that  the  surface  of  the 
Caspian  is  84  feet  lower  than  that  of  the  Black  Sea ;  the  relative  differ- 
ence of  level  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Aral  is  stated  (on  the  authority 
of  M.M.  Diihamel  and  Anjou  of  the  French  navy,  who  made  a  series  of 
barometrical  measurements  across  the  isthmus  between  the  two  seas,) 
to  be  117  feet;  so  that  the  surface  of  the  Aral  is  about  30  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Black  Sea.  These  results  differ  widely  from  the 
conclusions  formerly  drawn  by  Parrot  from  barometrical  observations, 
according  to  which  the  levels  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Aral  were  set 
down  at  above  300  feet  and  180  feet  respectively  below  the  surface  of 
theBkckSea. 

On  the  north  of  the  ArrJ  Lake  is  a  wild  hilly  region,  thinly 
inhabited  by  half-civilised  nomadic  tribes,  who  are  to  be  found  all 
roimd  the  lake,  wherever  an  oasis  in  the  desert  enables  man  to  subsist. 
The  Monghodjar  mountains,  which  occupy  the  highest  part  of  these 
steppes,  are  a  continuation  of  one  of  the  groups  into  which  the  great 
Ural  chain  divides  itself  towards  its  southern  termination :  the  insu- 
lated cone  called  Alrouk,  the  highest  point,  is  only  960  feet  above  ite 
base.  The  Urals  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Orenbui^  are  composed  of 
a  red  sandstone,  and  the  same  rock  extends  into  the  steppes  of  the 
Kix^hiz.  Between  Orenbuig  and  the  Monghodjar  mounteins  the  red 
sandstone  is  replaced  by  a  conglomerate  composed  of  quartz  pebbles 
imited  by  a  quartzose  cement^  and  then  passing  into  a  white  sandstone, 
which  contains  a  stratum  of  coaL  The  conglomerate  is  covered  by  a  lime- 
ttone  ML  of  sheila^  with  sharks'  teeth,  many  belemnites  and  ammonites^ 


some  of  the  latter  two  feet  in  diameter.  Beds  of  gypsum  are  associated 
with  the  limestone.  The  Monghodjar  mountains  are  composed  of  the 
sandstone  associated  with  porphyry  and  greenstone.  The  hilly  region 
gradually  sinks  to  sandy  plains  towards  the  south  and  east^  no  branch 
of  the  Urals  being  prolonged  so  as  to  reach  any  part  of  the  Altai 
chain.  These  plams  are  composed  of  clay,  marl,  and  calcareous  tufa, 
covered  by  loose  sand,  which  is  blown  up  into  hillocks  from  30  to  40 
feet  high,  and  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  thus  changed  after  every 
storm  of  wind.  In  these  desert  plains  between  the  base  of  the  hilly 
region  and  the  shores  of  the  Aral  are  two  ranges  of  low  hills  called 
the  Great  tmd  Little  Burzuk ;  the  latter  terminates  in  a  promontory, 
at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  lake,  but  the  Great  Burzuk  extends  con- 
siderably westward.  North-east  of  the  Little  Burzuk  are  s(Sm6  hills 
compost  of  indurated  marl  full  of  marine  shells,  and  the  formation 
extends  to  tiie  shores  of  the  lake.  The  hills  of  Aigur  and  Sari-btilak, 
40  miles  inland,  are  composed  of  it,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  the 
ancient  shores  of  the  lake.  The  northern  sides  of  the  hills,  or  those 
sloping  from  the  lake,  are  gradual  and  covered  with  shrubs ;  but  the 
sidl  of  Sari-bulak  next  to  the  lake  presents  a  face  of  naked  marl 
furrowed  by  torrents,  with  conical  masses  cut  by  precipitous  sides 
from  120  to  180  feet  high,  and  the  marl  contains  beds  of  shells  and 
fish  bones,  from  3  to  4  feet  thick.  **  I  mentioned  to  our  Kii^hisians," 
says  Baron  Meyendorff,  "  the  traces  of  water  on  Sari-bulak,  and  they 
assiu^d  me  that  their  fathers  had  seen  the  waters  of  the  Aral  Lake 
extend  to  the  foot  of  this  hill,  although  it  is  at  present  60  versts 
distant  from  it  So  great  a  number  of  the  Kirghisians  have  told  me 
the  same  thing  that  I  consider  it  as  an  undoubted  fact,  and  it  proves 
how  very  considerable,  and  at  the  same  time  how  rapid,  the  diminution 
of  the  waters  of  the  Aral  Lake  has  been.  It  continues  to  diminish ; 
and  one  of  our  guides  pointed  out  a  place  in  our  route,  far  inland, 
which  he  himself  remembered  to  have  seen  the  waters  reach."  This 
remarkable  fact  may  be  compared  with  the  statement  of  Colonel 
Monteith  ('Royal  Gleographicid  Journal,'  vol.  iii.),  that  during  his 
residence  in  that  part  of  Asia  frx>m  1811  to  1828,  the  Caspian  Sea, 
"as  well  as  every  other  lake  in  Persia^  had  decreased  most  sensibly 
in  depth." 

From  the  foot  of  the  Monghodjar  mountains  to  the  banks  of 
the  Syr-darya,  a  distance  of  more  than  270  miles,  not  a  single  river 
traverses  the  sandy  desert,  which  is  covered  with  a  nimiber  of  shallow 
salt-water  lakes,  and  has  exactly  the  appearance  of  land  from  which 
the  sea  has  retreated.  These  lakes  are  m  some  places  dried  up,  and 
have  left  a  cake  of  salt  of  dazzling  whiteness,  covering  a  surface  of  some- 
times six  or  seven  square  miles.  From  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
Aral  Lake  to  the  mouth  of  the  Syi^darya  there  is  a  great  sandy  desert 
called  Kara-Eoum  (Black  Sand),  which  is  in  some  places  176  miles 
broad.  The  coimtry  along  the  banks  of  the  Syr,  and  especially  near 
its  mouth,  is  tolerably  fertile,  but  that  fertility  is  confined  to  a  narrow 
band  between  the  desert  of  Kara-Koum  on  the  north,  and  one  no  less 
sterile  on  the  south,  the  Kizil-Koum  (Red  Sand),  which  extends  to 
the  banks  of  the  Amoo-darya,  an  ocean  of  sand  without  one  drop  of 
fresh  water.  The  base  of  the  Kizil-Koum  is  an  argillaceous  red  sand- 
stone, which  in  some  places  rises  above  the  surface;  the  plain  is 
covered  with  sandy  hillocks  rising  from  12  to  60  feet,  and  the  view 
from  the  top  of  one  of  these  is  like  looking  over  a  stormy  ocean 
transformed  into  sand. 

The  country  between  the  Aral  and  the  Caspian,  the  Turkman 
isthmus,  is  160  miles  wide  at  ite  narrowest  part  It  consiste  of  a 
steppe  or  table-land  more  than  700  feet  high,  with  steep  sides  towards 
boui  seas.  This  table-land  is  called  Usturt ;  it  is  connected  by  the 
Great  Burzuk  and  the  Monghodjar  Mountains  with  the  Ural  Moim- 
tains  of  Orenburg.  The  caravans  between  Astrakhan  and  Khiva,  and 
between  Orenbui*g  and  Khiva,  pass  through  this  isthmus,  the  route 
to  Orenburg  lying  along  the  shore  of  i^e  Aral,  and  the  distance 
l)etween  the  two  places  being  about  470  miles.  The  English  traveller, 
Thompson,  who  accompanied  this  caravan  in  1740,  describes  the  lake 
as  being  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  rocky  cliffs.  The  northern 
part  of  the  Usturt  is  inhabited  by  the  Kirghiz ;  the  centre  by  the 
Turkmans ;  and  the  south  by  the  Khivallus.  Towards  the  south- 
west the  Usturt  terminates  in  the  Elrasnovodo  Mountains,  which 
connect  it  with  the  chain  of  the  Balkan  Motmtains,  on  the 
south-eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian.  Sea.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  Aral  Lake  and  the  Caspian  were  at  one  time  united ;  but  the 
elevation  of  the  Usturt  seems  to  render  this  supposition  imtenable. 
And  since  the  Usturt  and  the  Monghodjar  extremi^  of  the  Ural  were 
first  raised  to  their  present  elevation,  no  river  could  possiblj^  flow  into 
the  Caspian  from  tne  Kii^ghiz  steppe  or  from  Central  Asia.  The 
Greek  geographers  (who  however  were  ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
the  Aral  Sea)  make  the  Oxus  and  the  laxartes  flow  into  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Caspian.  On  this  part  of  the  subject  the  reader  is  further 
referred  to  the  articles  on  Caspian  Sea  and  Oxus. 

In  the  vast  steppes  to  the  east  and  north-east  of  the  Aral  Sea  there 
is  a  large  number  of  smaller  seas  or  lakes,  formed  and  supplied  by 
rivers,  just  as  the  Aral  is  formed  by  the  Sihoon  and  the  Jihoon. 

(Pallafl's  Travels  J  Pandoras  Appendix  to  Meyendorff 's  Travels; 
Kephalides,  De  ffistoria  Maris  Caspii;  Engelhardt  und  Parrot,  lUiu 
in  den  Kaukasus;  Meyendorff,  Voyage  d^Orenbowg  d  Boukhara; 
Humboldt)  Fragmens  Asiaiiques;  Eichwald's  AUe  Oeographie  da 
Kaspifchen  Metres  ;  Royal  Oeographical  J^mrwd,  vols.  viL  and  x. 
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ARAM,  the  high-Iaud|  is  a  geogi'apliical  designation  given  in  the 
Old  Testament  to  all  the  countries  between  Phoenicia,  Palestine, 
Arabia,  the  Tigris,  and  Armenia,  or  to  those  coimtries  which  the 
Oreeks  called  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  (Jer.  viL  8 ;  1  Kings  xz.  26). 
Aram  was  divided  into 

1.  Aram  of  Damascus,  the  territory  of  Damascus,  whose  rulers 
Imaged  almost  continual  war  with  the  Hebrews  from  the  time  of  David 
to  that  of  the  Babylonian  exile  (2  Sam.  viiL  6 ;  1  Kings  xi.  24,  seq. ; 
xvL  5.  seq.). 

2.  Aram-Zobah,  which  was,  according  to  Syrian  authorities,  Nisibin, 
the  Greek  Kisibis.  But  this  cannot  be,  because  Nisibin  is  in  Aram 
Naharaim,  or  Mesopotamia,  which  according  to  Psal.  Ix.  differs  from 
Aram  2iobalL  We  read  also  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  the  king  of 
Zobah  obtained  auxiliaries  from  beyond  the  Euphrates  from  Aram- 
Naharaim.  <  According  to  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Zobah  means  Haleb,  or 
Aleppo.  Spanheim  and  Bochart  think  that  Aram-Zobah  means  that 
part  of  the  territory  of  Hamath  where  the  town  of  Zobah  was 
situated,  not  far  from  Tadmor  or  Palmyra;  because,  according  to 
2  Chr.  viii  8,  4,  "Solomon  marched  to  Hamath-Zobah,  prevailed 
against  it,  and  built  Tadmor  in  the  desert."  And  according  to  1  Chr. 
xviii.  3,  when  David  went  to  establish  his  dominion  towards  the 
river  Euphrates,  he  slew  Hadarezer,  the  king  of  Zobah,  and  pursued 
him  to  Hamath.  We  think,  therefore,  that  Hamath,  being  a  part  of 
Aram,  sometimes  went  imder  the  name  of  Aram-Zobah.  The 
inhabitants  of  Aram-Zobah  were  frequently  involved  in  war  with  the 
Hebrews,  1  Sam.  xiv.  47 ;  2  Sam.  viii.  8 ;  x.  6 ;  1  Chron.  xviii  3. 

8.  Aram  of  the  Two  Rivers  is  the  Mesopotamia  of  the  Greeks,  or 
the  countries  between,  the  Euphrates  and  Uie  Tigris  (Gen.  xxiv.  10 ; 
Deut.  xxiii  4 ;  Judges  iii  8),  which  was  also  called  Padan  Aram, 
literally,  the  flat  of  the  high  land  {Oea.  xxv.  20 ;  xxxi  18).  (Bochart, 
Phaleg,  il  6 ;  Winer,  in  Encydop,  von  Ersch  wnd  Orvher;  Michaelis' 
SpiciL  Qeograph,  Ifebr.,  ii.  p.  117,  seq.). 

ARANDA.    [Castilla  la  yisjA.J 

ARANJUEZ.    [Cabtilla  la  Nukva.] 

ARAR.    [Sa6ne.] 

ARARAT — 1,  the  name  of  a  r^on  in  the  centre  of  the  high-lands 
of  Armenia,  now  partly  belonging  to  Turkey,  and  partly  to  the 
Russian  government  of  Armenia.  The  moimtains  of  this  region 
are  called  the  mountains  of  Ararat,  on  which  the  Ark  rested 
(Gen.  viiL  4).  The  whole  of  Armenia  is  called  the  kingdom  of 
Ararat  (Jer.  U.  27).  The  r^on  is  also  named  in  2  Kings  xix.  87, 
and  Isaiah  xxxviL  88. 

2.  A  celebrated  mountain  of  Armenia^  called  by  the  Turks  Aghri 
Tagh  or  Painful  Mountain,  in  allusion  to  the  toilsomeness  of  its 
ascent,  is  situated  to  the  south-west  of  the  town  of  Erivan,  about  five 
miles  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Aras,  the  ancient  Araxes,  and 
nearly  midway  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Sea.  It  rises 
majestically  from  the  midst  of  a  great  plain  detached  from  the  other 
mountains  of  the  country  in  two  conical  peaks,  one  of  which,  standing 
north-west  of  the  other  rises  far  above  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow 
and  is  the  highest  point  in  Western  Asia.  The  highest  p«ik  stands  in 
89**  42'  N.  kt.,  44**  85'  E.  long.,  and  is  17,260  feet  above  the  sea  level,  or 
more  than  1600  feet  higher  than  Mont  Blanc,  the  highest  point  in 
Europe.  It  stands  upon  the  table-land  of  Armenia,  which  is  7000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  so  that  the  mountain  rises  majestically 
more  than  10,000  feet  above  its  basa  The  smaller  cone  is  separated 
from  the  greater  by  a  plain  of  great  extent^  and  is  considerably  lower, 
for  the  snow  disappears  from  its  summit  in  summer.  Seen  from  the 
north  the  mountun  rises  from  a  widely-extended  green  plain,  fertilised 
by  the  clear  waters  of  the  Araxes,  and  covered  with  villages ;  and 
when  it  is  imveiled  by  clouds  the  ice-clad  cones  shine  with  dazzling 
splendour  against  the  clear  blue  expanse  of  the  heavens.  Such  a 
mountain  must  naturally  be  seen  from  a  vast  distance,  and  it  is  said 
to  serve  as  a  landmark  to  navigators  on  the  Caspian.  A  remarkable 
circumstance  as  connected  with  the  traditions  belonging  to  thitf 
mountain  has  been  observed,  namely,  that  when  seen  firam  afar  and 
in  certain  positions  the  summit  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  ship. 
The  whole  countiy  round  is  full  of  traditionary  stories  about  Noah  s 
ark  and  the  flood.  The  Armenians  call  Ararat  Massis-seusar  or 
Mountcun  of  the  Ark,  the  Persians  Koh-i-N<ih  or  Moimtain  of  Noah. 
It  is  a  common  belief  that  the  remains  of  the  ark  still  exist  on  the 
summit,  and  that  the  wood  is  converted  into  stone.  At  Erivan  they 
show  the  spot  where  Noah  first  planted  the  vine,  and  the  name  of 
another  town,  Nakhchivan  or  Nakhdjovan,  means  '  place  of  descent,' 
being  the  place  where  Noah  first  settled  when  he  came  out  of  the  ark. 

Sevend  attempts  have  been  made  to  reach  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
but  no  one  has  got  much  beyond  the  snow  limit.  The  great  masses 
of  ice  and  snow  accumulate  on  the  summit,  and  the  extreme  rarefac- 
tion of  the  air  render  the  higher  part  of  the  ascent  very  toilsome  and 
painful ;  and  hitherto  the  sunmiit  has  never  been  actually  reached. 
Of  those  who  have  made  the  attempt  the  Russian  traveller  Parrot  has 
been  the  most  suocessfuL  Its  conical  shape,  its  detached  position, 
and  the  fact  of  its  being  composed  chiefly  of  igneous  rocks  covered 
with  ashes  and  decomposed  lava,  clearly  show  Uiat  Mount  Ararat  is 
of  volcanic  origin,  although  it  has  no  crater,  nor  is  there  any  record  of 
any  eruptions.  Toumefort,  who  made  a  paiiial  ascent  of  the  mountain 
in  1700,  says  that  hey  passed  over  a  great  and  beautiful  plain  to  the 
base  o'  the  mounts -n  *  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  ascent  they  found 


moving  sand,  which  continued  for  a  great  way  up,  their  feet  sinking 
in  it  so  that  they  slipped  back  at  each  step,  which  made  the  ascent 
exceedingly  laborious ;  that  they  afterwards  came  upon  sharp  frag- 
ments which  cut  their  shoes  to  pieces,  and  then  to  large  blocks  piled 
upon  one  another.  Colonel  Monteith,  who  ascended  some  way  up 
Mount  Ararat,  says  that  he  passed  great  quantities  of  pumice-stoneL 
On  one  side  of  the  greater  cone  there  is  a  vast  deft  (which  may  have 
been  a  crater),  with  lofty  precipitous  sides,  and  sharp  pinnacles  of 
black  rock.  This  clefb  is  so  great  that  it  can  be  seen  distinctly  from 
Erivan;  and  between  it  and  the  foot  of  the  mountain  there  is  a 
succession  of  low  round-topped  eminences. 

ARAS,  the  ancient  Araxes,  a  laige  river  of  Armenia,  is  formed  9 
miles  below  Hasan-Kaleh  by  ike  Kaleh-Su  and  the  Bingol-Su.  The 
Kaleh-Su  rises  a  little  east  of  Erz-rum  and  runs  eastward  through  tho 
plain  of  Pasin ;  at  Hasan-Kaleh  it  is  20  to  80  yards  wide.  The  Bingol- 
Su  rises  in  the  Bingol-Dagh  on  the  south-western  side  of  the  plain  of 
Pasin,  and  running  through  a  deep  ravine  in  a  general  north-north- 
east direction,  is  joined  by  the  Kaleh-Su  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
plain  of  Pasin  at  Cholan-Kopri  (Shepherd's  Bridge).  [ABMEinA.] 
The  Bingol-Su  is  the  true  Aras  and  is  sometimes  so  called  above  tho 
junction.  Below  Choban-Kopri  the  Aras  is  the  recognised  name. 
The  general  course  of  the  Aras  from  this  point  is  eastwud  along  the 
southern  border  of  the  province  of  Kara  to  its  junction  with  the 
Arpa  (the  Harpasus  of  Xenophon),  which  enters  it  on  the  left  bank, 
having  passed  the  ruins  of  the  old  Armenian  city  of  Ann!  about  80 
zniles  to  the  northward.  The  Arpa  and  the  Aras  which  ^er  the 
junction  run  for  a  few  miles  nearly  on  the  peurallel  of  40**%.  form 
part  of  the  boundary  between  Russian  and  Turkish  Armenia.  Having 
continued  its  eastward  course  nearly  as  far  as  the  meridian  of  the 
principal  summit  of  the  mountains  of  Ararat,  it  runs  south-eastward 
along  their  eastern  base  past  Nakhchivan  to  Djulfa,  a  ruined  Armenian 
city,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  forced  to  emigrate  in  1603  by 
Shah  Abbas,  who  settled  them  in  a  suburb  of  Isfahan,  since  called 
Djulfa.  In  the  interval  just  indicated  the  Aras  receives  on  its  left 
bank  several  small  feeders ;  among  others  the  Zenghi  or  Zengui,  which 
flows  past  Erivan  and  forms  the  outlet  of  Lake  Goukdia  or  Sivan. 
Below  Djulfa  the  river  runs  nearly  due  east  for  about  60  miles,  making 
a  fall  of  about  6  feet  near  the  tennination  of  this  distance  at  a  place 
called  Erespar.  The  Aras  then  turns  to  the  north-east^  running  in 
that  direction  for  125  miles  to  its  junction  with  the  Kur,  the  ancient 
Cyrus,  which  brings  down  the  drainage  of  the  southern  part  of  thi 
Caucasus  into  the  Aras,  near  39**  50'  N.  lat,  48**  20'  E.  long.  Thi 
united  stream,  after  running  about  80  miles  east,  turns  suddenly  to 
the  south,  and  enters  the  Caspian  Lake  by  thi«e  mouths  (about 
89**  20'  N.  lat.) ;  a  long  projecting  tongue  of  land  or  delta  is  here 
formed  between  the  Caspian  on  the  E.,  and  the  gulf  of  Kizilgatch  on 
the  W.  Between  45**  and  48**  E.  long,  the  Aras  divides  Russia  from 
Persia.    The  length  of  the  Aras  is  about  700  miles. 

The  Aras,  when  not  swollen  bv  sudden  rains  or  the  melting  of  the 
snow  on  the  high  mountains  of  Armenia,  is  easily  passed  either  in 
boats  or  at  the  fords,  particularly  in  the  upper  parts;  but  in  its 
swollen  state  the  current  is  extremely  impetuous  and  dangerous. 

The  Araxes  was  known  to  Herodotus,  though  only  from  hearsay 
(L  202,  iv.  40) ;  he  describes  it  as  flowing  eastward  frDm  the  countiy 
of  the  Matieni,  and  dividing  at  its  approach  to  the  Caspian  into  40 
channels,  only  one  of  which  made  its  way  clear  to  the  Lake,  the  rest 
being  obstructed  so  as  to  form  swamps.  This  seems  in  substance  to 
agree  with  Strabo's  description  of  the  outlets  of  the  Cyrus  and  the 
Araxes  j(p.  501).  It  is  a  question  much  disputed  what  river  Herodotus 
means  by  the  Araxes;  but  it  seems  most  probable  that  he  meant  the 
Aras  of  Armenia.  If  this  supposition  will  not  reooncile  all  the  diffi- 
culties, as  it  cei'tainly  will  noty  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  knew 
but  little  of  the  regions  bordering  on  the  west,  east,  and  south  of  the 
Caspian. 

The  name  Araxes  was  given  to  various  rivers  and  places  in  countries 
widely  separated.  An  Araxes  (now  the  Bend  Emir  or  Kum  Firuz) 
flowed  through  motmtainous  Persia  and  entered  the  Lake  of 
Bakht^gan.  Xenophon  gives  the  name  of  Araxes  to  the  Chaborras, 
now  the  Khabour,  an  affluent  of  the  Euphrates. 

ARAUCANA,  a  territory  in  South  America,  extending  from  the 
Biobio  on  the  north  to  the  Callacalla  on  the  south  between  36**  44' and 
39**  50'  S.  lat,  and  reaching  from  the  Pacific  to  the  crest  of  the 
Andes,  which  separates  it  from  the  Pehuenches  Indians  who  inhabit 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Chilian  Andes  between  the  head  waters  of 
the  Rio  Negro  and  the  Rio  Coloi-ado.    The  territory  although  nominally 
subject  to  Chili  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  independent     It  is 
divided  by  the  Araucanians  into  four  parallel  districts  or  tetrarchies, 
nearly  equal  in  size,  and  distinguished  in  their  language  by  names 
indicating  the  position  on  the  coast,  on  the  plains  of  the  interior,  on 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  Andes,  and  on  the  high  mountainB.    Eacli 
tetrarchy  they  divide  into  five  provinces,  and  each  of  these  into  nine 
districts.    The  tetrarchy  of  the  coast  contains,  proceeding  from  north 
to   south,  the  provinces  of  Arauco,  Jucapel,  lUicura,  Boroa,   and 
Nagtolten;   the  plain  coimtry  those  of  Encol,    Puren,   Repocura, 
Maquegua,    and   Mariquina:    the    tetrarchy    of  the    lower    Andes 
comprises  the  provinces  of  Marven,  Colhue,  Chacaico,  Quecherejua, 
and  Guanagua.    The  tetrarchy  of  tho  Andes  was  formerly  possessed 
by  a  separate  tribe  called  Puelches,  which  afterwards  became  united  to 
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the  AraucamaQB.  The  country  oonaista  of  plainB,  mountains,  and 
yalleys  between  the  offshoota  of  the  Andes.  The  principal  products 
of  the  country  are  its  forest  timber,  some  gold-dust,  cattle,  and  horses. 
The  Araucanians  manufacture  some  wooUen  stufis  for  their  own  use. 
The  Chilian  proyinoe  of  ValdiTla  lies  to  the  south  of  Araucana,  of 
which  its  territory  once  formed  pari  On  Arauco  Bay  the  Chilians 
have  built  a  fortress  called  Fort  Arauco.  The  Biolno,  the  Canten,  and 
the  Callacalla  or  Taldiria  are  the  chief  rivers. 

The  Araucanians  are  said  to  take  their  name  from  the  proTinee  of 
Arauco,  and  pride  themselyes  in  being  called  Auca»  whidi  in  their 
language  means  free.  Since  the  declaration  of  Chilian  independence 
in  1818  the  Araucanians  have  had  more  iatercourse  with  their  neigh- 
bours, and  Christianity  has  made  some  further  adyances  among  them. 
Almost  every  Chileno  family  of  good  substance  brings  up  an 
Arauoanian  girl  as  a  servant  or  humble  dependant;  and  many 
Arauoanian  youths  are  enrolled  in  the  Chilian  army  or  militia.  This 
greater  intercourse  with  the  dulians  has  probably  tended  to  soften 
some  features  in  the  following  notice,  which  describes  the  institutions 
of  this  people  in  the  last  century. 

The  government  of  the  ATaucaniaos  is  aristocratical,  and  is  composed 
of  three  orders :  the  Toquis,  the  Apo-ulmenes,  and  the  Uknenea.  The 
Toqtiis  are  four  independent  chiefs,  presiding  over  the  four  tetrarchies. 
Though  independent  of  one  another,  they  form  a  federal  union  for 
the  publio  welfare.  The  Apo-ulmenes  have  the  command  of  the 
provinces  under  their  respective  toquis,  and  the  Ulmenes  preside  over 
the  districts.  All  these  dignities  are  hereditary  in  the  male  line,  in 
the  order  of  primoflmiiture.  The  toquis  possess  but  a  shadow  of 
sovereignty ;  tne  real  power  resides  in  the  Y  utaooyag,  or  Aucacoyag, 
the  great  council,  or  councU  of  the  Araucanians.  This  diet  is 
composed  of  the  Toquis,  the  Apo-ulmenes  and  Ulmenes,  and  is  held 
in  some  plain  or  valley,  whenever  any  affidr  of  importance  is  to  be 
decided  upon. 

Their  Admapu,  or  code  of  laws,  consists  simply  of  traditionaxy 
customs.  The  election  of  the  principfd  of&oers  in  time  of  war  and  the 
convocation  of  the  diet  are  vested  in  the  toqui&  No  toqui  can  ever 
rule  over  more  than  one  tetrarchy.  The  subjects  are  not  boimd  to  render 
their  chief  any  sort  of  personal  service  except  in  time  of  war.  When 
the  male  line  of  the  chief  becomes  extinct,  the  people  choose  another 
ruler  out  of  the  family  that  is  most  agreeable  to  them. 

The  crimes  which  are  visited  with  the  greatest  severity  of  the  law 
are  treason,  murder,  adultery,  theft,  and  witchcraft ;  the  murderer 
may  escape  punishment  by  compounding  with  the  offended  figunily. 
FaUiers  possess  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  children.  The 
sorcerer  is  first  tortured  bv  fire  in  order  to  compel  him  to  declare  his 
accomplices,  and  then  stabbed.  Less  crimes  are  punished  by  the  law 
of  retaliation.  Any  one  found  guilty  of  a  capital  o£Pence  is  (or  used 
to  be)  immediately  put  to  death. 

When  the  council  has  decided  upon  war,  they  choose  a  commander 
from  among  the  four  toquis ;  or  if  none  of  tiiese  is  competent  an 
ulmen,  or  even  any  other  inferior  offtoer,  is  chosen.  The  general 
having  accepted  the  office,  assumes  the  title  of  toqui,  and  takes  Uie 
axe  (&e  badge  of  a  toqui),  which  all  the  other  toquis  are  obliged  to 
lay  down  during  the  time  of  his  dictatorship.  This  ceases  with  the 
war.  The  general  then  appointo  a  vioe-toqui  and  the  officers  of  his 
staff,  the  latter  nominating  their  subaltern  officers.  The  vioe-toqui  is 
generally  taken  from  the  tribe  of  the  Puelches.  A  messenger  is  then  sent 
to  announce  the  war  to  the  friendly  tribes,  and  even  to  the  Indians 
who  live  among  the  Spaniards.  His  credentials  consist  in  a  small 
bundle  of  arrows  tied  with  a  red  thread ;  if  the  war  has  already 
begun,  they  put  in  the  centre  the  finger  of  a  dead  enemy.  This 
expedition  is  called  the  Ptilqtiitun,  or  running  the  arrow,  and  is  done 
with  such  secrecy,  particularly  in  the  possessions  of  the  Spaniards, 
that  it  has  rarely  been  discovered.  The  dictator  then  requires  from 
each  of  the  toqms  his  allotted  contingent  of  men,  and  the  levy  is 
made  without  any  difficulty,  as  no  Araucanian  ever  refuses  to  come 
forward  in  defence  of  his  oountiys  liberty.  The  army  consista 
generally  of  5000  or  6000  men,  cavalry,  and  infimtry,  besides  a  laige 
body  of  reserve.  The  infantry  is  formed  into  regiments,  each  con- 
sisting of  1000  men,  divided  into  ten  companies ;  every  regiment  has 
a  flag  with  a  star  embroidered  upon  it^  which  is  the  arms  of  the 
nation.  The  cavalry  is  divided  in  the  same  way,  but  the  number  of 
horsemen  is  not  always  the  same.  The  soldiers  wear  no  uniform,  but 
they  put  on,  under  their  usual  dress,  a  cuirass  made  of  leather 
hardened  by  means  of  a  certain  varnish.  Their  helmeta  and  shields 
are  also  constructed  of  the  same  material  The  cavalry  are  armed 
with  lances  and  swords,  and  the  infimtry  with  guns,  pikes,  and  clubs 
furnished  with  iron.  Formerly  they  used  the  sling  and  the  bow. 
The  infantiy  is  usually  all  mounted  on  horseback  until  they  discover 
the  enemy,  when  they  immediately  dismount  and  form  themselves  into 
companies.  Each  soldier  carries  with  him  his  own  provisioiuB, 
connsting  of  some  roasted  meal  or  flour  in  a  bag. 

After  a  battle,  every  soldier  is  the  rightful  mauiter  of  the  prise  which 
he  himself  has  made,  but  when  the  booty  has  been  taken  in  common, 
it  is  divided  equally  among  them  all,  the  toqui  himself  receiving  no 
greater  share  than  the  private  soldier.  A  law  prescribes,  that  after 
battle  one  of  the  prisoners  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  manes  of  the 
heroes  who  have  fallen.  This  ceremony  is  called  the  Prulonoon,  or 
dihnce  of  the  dead ;  it  is  rarely  performed.     Conferences  for  making 
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peace  with  their  enemies  are  opened  with  many  tedious  compliments, 
and  conducted  with  long  harangues,  in  which  the  evils  of  war  and 
the  advantages  of  peace  are  dilated  upon.  The  treaty  is  ratified  by 
the  sacrifice  of  several  llamas,  and  great  feasting  follows. 

The  heathen  Araucanians  acknowledge  a  Supreme  Being,  whoni 
th^  call  Pillan,  a  word  which  means  the  essenti^  soul  or  spirit.  He 
is  the  great  toqui  of  the  universe,  and  has  inferior  deities  under  him. 
They  also  believe  in  a  malignant  being,  whom  they  call  Quecubu,  and 
te  whom  they  ascribe  every  misfortune  that  happens  te  them.  The 
agency  of  the  Quecubu  is  counteracted  or  checked  by  good  male  and 
female  spirito  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  inferior  deities  called 
Meulen ;  one  of  these  female  genii  is  believed  te  be  constantly  attendant 
on  every  Araucanian.  The  Supreme  Being  is  believed  te  require  no 
sort  of  worship ;  accordingly,  they  have  neither  temples,  idols,  nor 
priests,  and  offer  no  sacrifices  except  on  some  solemn  occasion,  when 
they  offer  a  Uama,  and  bum  tobacco  to  their  divinities.  They  are 
very  superstitious ;  an  Araucanian,  who  faces  a  cannon  wiUi  intrepid 
valour,  18  terrified  at  the  sight  of  an  owl. 

They  believe  that  man  is  formed  of  two  substances,  the  body  and 
the  soul,  and  that  the  latter  is  incorporeal  and  immortal  After  the 
death  of  the  body,  the  soul  is  taken  by  a  spirit  to  a  place  called 
Ghieleheman,  or  '  we  abode  of  men  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,' 
which  place  according  to  some  is  divided  into  two  regions,  one  of 
bliss  for  the'^od,  and  another  of  misery  for  the  wicked ;  but  others 
preiend  that  they  will  all  be  l^ere  eternally  happy,  and  that  their 
actions  during  the  life  of  the  body  have  no  influence  on  their  future 
state. 

Funeral  ceremonies  are  performed  with  much  lamentation  and 
weeping,  eating  and  drinking,  and  with  many  superstitious  observances. 
The  btuial-ground  is  genendly  on  some  high  mil  or  in  a  wood.  The 
dead  body  is  placed  in  the  grave,  surrounded  by  Ms  arms  if  a  man, 
and  by  female  implementa  if  a  woman,  together  with  several  dishes 
full  of  victuals,  and  some  vessels  full  of  ehicha,  a  fermented  liquor 
made  of  maize,  which  is  the  common  beverage  in  South  America. 
Sometimes  a  horse  is  killed,  and  buried  with  the  body.  It  is  then 
covered  with  earth,  and  several  stones  piled  up  in  the  form  of  a 
pyramid.  A  great  quantity  of  ehicha  is  then  poured  upon  it  as  a 
funeral  libation,  and  the  company  returns  home. 

In  the  new  state  of  existence,  the  soul  being  free  from  the  iucum- 
brance  of  the  body,  pursues  with  greater  facility  and  perfection  aU  .the 
occupations  that  it  had  in  the  body.  Wives  return  to  the  bosom  of 
their  husbands,  and  children  rejoin  their  parents,  but  no  new  children 
are  bom. 

They  also  preserve  the  tradition  of  a  universal  deluge  from  which  a 
few  persons  were  saved  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  having  three  points, 
called  'Thegtheg'  or  'Thtmdering  Mountain,'  which  floated  upon  the 
waters.  As  this  deluge  was  preceded  by  an  earthquake  and  a  volcanic 
eruption^  whenever  these  phenomena  take  place  the  inhabitanta  betake 
themselves  to  one  of  those  mountains  in  the  Andes  which  resembles 
the  Thegtheg,  carrying  with  them  an  abundant  supply  of  provisions, 
and  several  wooden  plates  to  protect  their  heads  agamst  the  excessive 
heat  of  the  sun  in  case  the  mountain  should  be  raised  too  near  to -that 
body. 

I^e  Araucanians  divide  their  years  into  seasons,  months,  and  days. 
Their  vear  is  solar,  and  begins  on  the  22nd  of  December  or  immediately 
after  the  summer  solstice,  and  is  divided  into  twelve  months  of  thirt^ 
days  each,  with  five  days  added  probably  to  the  last  month.  They 
divide  the  natural  day  into  two  equal  parts,  and  these  again  into 
twelve  parte,  six  for  the  day  and  six  for  the  nightw  They  measure 
their  hours  by  the  altitude  of  the  sun  in  the  day,  and  by  the  stars  at 
night)  without  the  aid  of  any  instruments.  In  civil  affairs  they  reckon 
their  time  by  days,  mornings,  or  nights.  They  divide  the  stars  into 
Pal,  or  constellations,  and  distinguish  them  by  the  number  of  stars  in 
each :  thus,  the  pleiades  they  caU  '  caju-pal,'  or  '  constellation  of  six.' 
They  also  distinguish  them  from  the  planeta,  which  they  call '  gau,' 
from  the  verb '  gaun,'  to  wash,  supposmg  that  when  they  set  they 
sink  into  the  sea.  Eclipses  are  considered  as  simple  natural  pheno' 
mena,  the  cause  of  whi^  they  do  not  know.  Comete  are  considered 
by  them  as  terrestrial  exhalations  which  become  ignited  in  the 
atmosphere,  but  they  are  not  terrified  by  their  appearance. 

They  cultivate  oratory,  poetry,  and  medicine ;  and  of  these  oratory 
is  held  in  highest  esteem.  The  eldest  son  of  an  ulmen  who  is  not  a 
proficient  in  this  art  is  excluded  from  the  succession :  for  this  reason 
they  take  their  children  to  their  national  assemblies,  and  accustom 
them  at  a  very  early  period  to  speak  in  public.  Their  poeto  are  called 
'gempin,' or 'lords  of  speech.'  Their  poems,  which  are  transmitted 
from  father  to  son,  generally  have  reference  to  the  exploito  of  their 
heroes,  and  the  measure  most  generally  adopted  in  their  oompositioiis 
is  that  of  eight  or  eleven  syllables.  They  are  so  careful  to  preserve 
their  language  in  all  ito  purity  that  when  a  foreigner  settles  among 
them  he  is  obliged  to  change  his  name  for  an  Araucanian  one ;  even 
the  missionaries  have  been  compelled  to  do  so,  and  to  submit  to  be 
interrupted  in  their  sermons  by  their  auditory  at  every  fault  they 
make. 

The  language,  though  not  written  by  the  Araucanians,  is  very 
copious.  Ito  radical  words,  which  are  generally  monosyllables  or  dis- 
syuables,  amoimt  to  a1x>ut  2000,  and  are  susceptible  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  combinations.    The  langua^  is  sweet  and  harmonious 
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its  etymology  aimple  and  regular.  There  Ib  not  a  single  noun  or 
verb  irregular.  One  declension  serves  for  all  nouns,  and  the  signs 
of  the  different  cases  are  the  same  in  the  singular,  dual,  and  plural. 
The  genders  are  confined  to  words  designating  animate  beings.  The 
only  books  existing  in  this  language  are  catechisms,  sermons,  prayers, 
and  other  religious  books,  tnmslated  or  composed  by  the  Jesuits,  to 
whose  labours  we  are  also  indebted  for  grammars  and  dictionaries  of 
this  tongue. 

The  physicians  are  of  three  classes — the  empirics,  the  methodical, 
and  those  who  cure  by  spell :  the  first  of  these  employ  principally 
simples  in  curing  diseases;  the  second  pretend  that  aU  contagious 
diseases  proceed  from  insects.  When  all  the  efforts  of  these  two  have 
proved  inefficient  in  cxiring  a  patient  a  machi,  or  charmer,  is  sent  for, 
who,  after  practising  some  mysterious  ceremonies,  pretends  he  has 
discovered  the  place  where  the  magic  poison  lies,  and  reveals  the  namo 
of  the  person  supposed  to  have  administered  it,  hereby  very  frequently 
endangering  the  life  of  some  innocent  individual  They  have  also  two 
sorts  of  surgeons— one  for  any  fractures,  dislocations,  ulcers,  &c. ; 
and  the  other  for  opening  the  bodies  of  such  as  die  of  unknown 
maladies.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  professions,  they  have 
mechanics,  such  as  blacksmiths,  silversmiths,  carpenters,  &c. 

The  Araucanians  have  as  many  wives  as  they  can  support^  or  rather 
are  able  to  purchase ;  but,  as  in  a^  other  coimtries  where  polygamy  is 
permitted,  it  is  only  the  rich  who  enjoy  this  privilege :  the  poor  con- 
tent themselves  with  one  or  two.  Celibacy  is .  disgraceful  among 
them.  The  marriage  ceremony  consists  in  carrying  off  the  bride  by 
pretended  violence.  When  the  bridegroom  has  fixed  with  his  future 
father-in-law  the  simi  that  he  is  to  give  him  for  his  daughter,  he  goes, 
accompanied  by  some  of  his  friends,  to  surprise  the  bride  in  some 
retired  spot ;  she  is  then  seized,  placed  upon  the  horse  of  her  future 
husband,  and  conducted  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom,  where  the 
nuptial  festival  is  celebrated.  The  first  wife  is  always  considered  the 
legitimate  one,  and  respected  as  such  by  all  the  secondary  wives. 
Each  wife  ia  obliged  to  present  her  husband  eyerv  day  with  a  x>arti- 
cular  dish  cooked  by  herself  at  her  own  fire.  It  is  besides  the  duty  of 
every  wife  to  furnish  her  husband  with  the  necessary  articles  of  dress, 
and  with  one  poncho  every  year.  The  Araucanian  women  are  noted 
for  the  cleanliness  of  their  houses,  clothes,  and  persons.  They  comb 
their  hair  twice  a  day,  and  wash  their  head  at  least  once  a  week  with 
the  bark  of  the  QuiUay  or  QuiUaja  saponarta,  which  they  make  use  of 
instead  of  soap.  Their  habitations  are  placed  near  the  banks  of 
rivers,  in  which  during  summer  the  men  bathe  several  times  a  day, 
and  in  winter  at  least  once  a  day.  The  women  also  bathe  reg^ularlj, 
and  on  the  very  day  of  giving  birth  to  a  child  they  wash  both  the 
infimt  and  themselves  in  the  stream,  and  then  lay  it  upon  a  sort  of 
rush  cradle,  which  is  hung  on  the  ceiling,  covered  with  soft  skins,  and 
return  to  their  daily  occupations.  The  child  is  generally  unclothed 
until  it  begins  to  walk,  when  they  put  on  it  a  very  loose  gown. 
Parents  instruct  their  sons  in  the  management  of  arms,  and  in 
speaking  their  language  with  freedom,  elegance^  and  purity,  allowing 
Uiem  to  do  everything  without  restraint ;  they  very  seldom  inflict  on 
them  any  corporal  punishment,  as  in  their  opinion  this  practice  tends 
to  degrade  them  and  make  them  cowards. 

The  Araucanians  are  of  a  moderate  stature,  strong,  muscular,  and 
well-built,  and  naturally  have  a  very  martial  air.  It  is  exceedingly 
rare  to  find  among  them  a  deformed  person.  Their  colour,  like  the  rest 
of  the  native  American  tribes,  is  that  of  copper,  although  somewhat 
lighter ;  their  face  is  oval,  their  eyes  small,  but  lively  and  full  of 
expression,  the  nose'rather  flat»  the  mouth  pleasing,  witii  fine  regular 
teeth;  the  legs  well  formed  and  muscular,  with  small  and  flat  feet. 
In  general  they  have  no  beard,  because  they  take  particular  care  to  era- 
dicate every  hair  that  grows  on  any  part  of  the  body  except  the  head, 
the  hair  of  which  they  never  cut,  but  dress  it  round  in  tresses.  Old 
age  is  seldom  perceptible  in  tiie  Araucanians  before  their  sixtieth  year, 
and  it  is  not  a  rare  occurrence  to  see  an  Araucanian  80  years  of  age 
without  a  single  gray  hair.  Frequently  they  attain  the  age  of  90  or 
100  years.  Their  moral  qualities  correspond  to  the  physical  They 
are  bold,  intrepid,  courageous,  constant  m  enduring  the  fatigues  of 
war,  and  fearlessly  expose  their  lives  when  the  liberty  of  their  country 
is  at  stake;  but  they  are  indolent  when  not  at  war,  addicted  to 
intoxication,  presumptuous,  and  haughty. 

The  dress  of  the  men  consists  of  a  shirt,  a  sort  of  jacket,  with  small 
tight  breeches,  and  a  poncho,  which  is  universally  worn  throughout 
South  America.  The  poncho  is  a  piece  of  cloth  with  a  hole  in  the 
middle  for  the  head  to  pass  through,  falling  before  and  behind  down 
to  the  knees,  and  open  at  the  sides  like  a  cassock.  The  colour  of 
their  dress  is  generally  blue,  which  is  their  favourite  colour.  On 
their  heads  tiiey  wear  a  sort  of  band  like  a  diadem,  which  in  time  of 
war  is  ornamented  with  feathers ;  they  also  wear  a  sash  of  different 
colouiB  round  the  waist.  Persons  of  distinction  make  use  of  woollen 
boots  of  different  colours  and  leathern  sandals ;  but  the  people  generally 
go  bare-footed. 

The  dress  of  the  women  consists  of  a  long  tunic  or  gown  without 
sleeves,  fastened  to  the  shoulders  with  silver  buttons ;  a  eash  round 
the  waist ;  and  a  short  mantle.  This  dress  is  never  altered,  but  they 
are  allowed  to  add  to  it  all  the  ornaments  which  their  fancy  or  vanity 
may  prompt  them.  The  colour  of  their  dress  is  also  blue.  The  hair 
is  divided  into  several  tresses,  which  they  allow  to  fall  down  their 


shoulders ;  their  head  is  adorned  with  false  emeralds,  to  which  thoy 
attach  a  high  value.  They  also  wear  necklaces  and  bracelets  of  glass 
beads,  and  a  sort  of  square  ear-rings  made  of  silver.  Even  the 
poorest  of  the  Araucanian  women  has  upon  every  finger  a  ring  of 
the  same  metaL 

The  Araucanians  build  their  habitations  along  the  banks  of  rivers^ 
or  in  plains  where  there  is  a  facility  for  irrigation;  and  every  family 
is  anxious  to  occupy  that  piece  of  land  which  it  inherited  from  its 
ancestors.  They  never  build  large  towns,  much  less  walled  cities, 
which  they  consider  as  marks  of  servitude* 

The  games  of  skill  with  which  they  amuse  themselves  are  a  species 
of  chess  and  backganunon,  both  of  which  they  knew  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  Gymnastic  and  athletic  exercises  thoy 
practise  most  passionately. 

Since  the  first  invasion  in  1537,  the  Araucanians  have  sustained  an 
almost  uninterrupted  war  against  the  Spaniards  for  above  200  years. 
Yaldivia,  one  of  tne  first  who  imdertook  the  conquest  of  Chili,  founded 
on  the  Araucanian  territory  the  settlements  of  Imperial,  ViUaricSy 
Yaldivia,  and  Angol,  all  which  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
toqui  Paillamachu  in  1602.  The  siege  of  Villarica  lasted  two  years 
and  eleven  months.  Yaldivia,  a  Jesuit  Father,  who -had  been  a 
missionary  among  the  Araucanians,  convinced  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment  of  tiie  necessity  and  advantage  of  being  at  peace  with  them ; 
and  the  negotiations  were  in  a  state  of  forwardness  when  a  Spanish 
lady,  who  was  the  slave  of  the  toqui  Ancanamon,  made  her  escapei, 
and  carried  with  her  two  of  his  little  children,  and  four  of  his  wives 
and  daughters,  whom  she  had  persuaded  to  embrace  the  Catholic 
redigion.  The  Spanish  governor  naturally  took  the  lady  and  her 
converts  under  lus  protection.  The  toqui,  in  high  indignation  at  the 
loss  he  had  sustained,  listened  to  no  further  proposals,  and  the  war 
was  again  renewed  with  fresh  vigour.  In  1641  the  governor,  liarques 
de  Baydes,  at  last  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  toqui 
Lincopichion.  In  1655  war  raged  once  more  from  causes  which  are 
not  known;  and  it  lasted  until  1773,  when  Spain  was  forced  to 
acknowledge  the  Araucanians  as  an  independent  nation,  and  to  allow 
them  to  send  an  ambassador,  who  should  reside  at  Santiago  de  Chili 
During  the  time  of  the  presidency  of  Don  Ambrosio  O'Higgins  this 
people  continued  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace ;  and  this  enlightened 
and  hunume  governor  had  in  some  measure  succeeded  in  introducing 
among  them  a  spirit  of  industry,  and  he  had  the  pleasure  to  see  them 
endeavouring  to  excel  each  other  in  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  the 
breeding  of  cattle,  and  other  peaceful  arts.  In  the  contest  between 
the  colonies  and  tiie  mother  country  the  Araucanian  toqui  promised 
to  observe  a  strict  neutrality,  and  was  fskithful  to  his  promise.  Some 
Araucanian  youths  of  the  first  rank  served  as  officers  in  the  inde- 
pendei^t  army.  The  exploits  of  this  warlike  nation  have  been 
celebrated  in  a  Spanish  poem  called  '  Araucana,'  by  Alonso  de  Ercilla» 
who  was  himself  engaged  in  the  wars  which  he  describes. 

(Molina's  JTiistory  o/  Chili;  Yanoouver^s  Voyages;  Schmidtmeyer's 
Travels  into  CkUi  over  the  Andes.) 

ARAYULLI  is  a  mountain-range,  which  forms  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  northern  India.  It  extends  from  2i°  to  2%" 
N.  Ut,  73**  to  76'  E.  long.,  and  is  about  300  miles  in  length.  Its 
breadth  is  various :  from  tibe  southern  extremity  to  the  fortress  of 
Komulmair  it  extends  about  60  miles  from  west  to  east^  and  is 
composed  of  numerous  high  ridges,  generally  running  south-west  and 
north-east.  To  the  north  of  Komulmair  it  forms  one  uninterrupted 
and  compact  range  of  table-land,  from  6  miles  to  20  miles  in  width. 
Thus  it  continues  up  to  the  town  and  valley  of  Ajmeer,  where  it 
begins  to  lose  its  tabular  form,  and  breaking  into  lof!y  ridges,  sends 
numerous  branches  through  the  territories  of  the  raja  of  Tejpoor  and 
Alwar,  which  terminate  to  the  south  of  Kanound  and  Rewax«e.  The 
altitude  of  the  range  does  not  exceed  3000  feet,  though  some  summits 
may  rise  a  few  hundred  feet  higher.  The  western  declivity  is  so 
extremely  steep  that  no  invading  army  can  attack  India  in  this 
direction;  and  the  range  thus  affords  an  important  barrier  to  the 
west  oi  India.  The  flat  country  between  the  Aravulli  and  the 
Himalaya,  containing  the  great  road  from  Attock  through  Lahore  to 
Delhi,  is  thus  the  only  practicable  route  for  an  army  into  India  from 
the  west  and  north-west 

That  part  of  the  Aravulli  Mountains  lying  to  the  south  of  Komul- 
mair is  in  possession  of  a  number  of  communities,  composed  of 
aboriginal  races,  living  in  a  state  of  almost  savage  independence, 
owning  no  paramount  power,  paying  no  tribute,  and  preserving  all 
the  simplicity  of  small  republics.  To  the  north  of  Komulmair  the 
range  is  inhabited  by  a  mountain-mce  called  Madr,  who  formerly, 
when  the  Burxx>unding  countries  were  in  a  state  of  war  approaching  to 
anarchy,  issued  from  their  fastnesses,  attacked  their  neighbours,  and 
robbed  them  of  their  most  valuable  property;  but  since  the  East 
India  Company  has  become  the  protector  of  Rajast'han,  they  have 
been  peaceable  subjects.  They  possess  upwards  of  150  villages  and 
hamlets  scattered  over  the  rocks  and  valieys,  which  are  abundantly 
watered  and  not  deficient  in  pasture.  The  sides  of  the  range  are 
cultivated  on  the  terrace  system,  but  at  the  expense  of  great  labour 
on  the  part  of  the  mountaineers.  The  motmtains  are  of  primitive 
formation,  and  contain  tin,  copper,  and  gems. 

(Tod's  Annals  and  History  of  Rc^asfhan, 
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ABBE,  an  island  in  the  gulf  of  Quarnero  in  the  Adriatic,  is 
aeparated  from  the  mainland  of  Baknatia  by  the  Morlacca  Channel, 
and  is  situated  between  the  islands  of  Veglia  and  Pago  in  44**  47' 
K.  lat,  14°  51'  £.  long.  The  island  belongs  to  Dalmatia  and  forms  a 
district  in  the  drole  of  Zara.  The  suiface  which  is  generally  rocky 
and  barren  measures  82  square  miles ;  there  are  however  four  vaUers 
which  haye  a  productiye  soil,  yielding  wine,  olives,  figs,  and  com.  The 
island  is  greatly  exposed  to  the  north-east  wind  ctSled  Bora,  which 
in  winter  especially  sweeps  over  it  with  great  violence,  rendering 
the  dimate  extremely  cold  and  rude.  The  population  numbers  about 
4000,  some  of  whom  occupy  themselves  with  fishing  and  making  salt. 
The  chief  town,  also  called  Arbe,  is  situated  on  the  south  coast  on  a 
promontory  between  two  tolerable  harbcrurs,  and  has  about  1200 
inhabitants.  It  gives  title  to  a  bishop.  In  the  cathedral  is  preserved 
a  copy  of  an  agreement  made  by  the  island,  a.d.  1018,  to  pay  to  the 
Republic  of  Venice  a  tribute  of  lOlbs.  of  silk  annually,  or  in  default 
5  lbs.  of  pure  gold. '  It  would  appear  from  this  that  silk-worms  were 
reared  thus  early  in  Dalmatia.  The  agreement  is  also  mentioned  by 
the  historian  Lucio,  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  In  tiie  interior  is  a  market-town 
called  Btwbado — a  name  which  has  been  sometimes  extended  to  the 
whole  island.    (Sir  J.  Q.  Wilkinson's  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro.) 

ARBEXA,  now  Arbll  or  £rbt],  a  miserable  village,  which  lies  on 
the  ordinary  route  from  Bagdad  to  Mosul,  in  about  86*  8'  N.  lat, 
44**  6'  £.  long.,  between  the  Qreater  Zab  (the  Lycus),  and  the  Lesser 
Zab  (the  Caprus),  in  a  hilly  and  tolerably  fertile  district.  Arbela  was 
once  in  possession  of  a  hereditary  race  of  Mohammedan  princes, 
whose  dominion  extended  to  Tabreez  in  Azerdbijan,  and  it  was  then 
a  large  city,  defended  by  a  castle  situated  on  a  hill  of  a  conical  shape. 

Arbela  is  best  known  for  having  given  name  to  the  last  great  battle 
between  Alexander  and  Darius,  B.o.  881.  The  battle  was  not  fought 
at  Arbela,  but  at  a  spot  called  Gaugamela,  now  KarmeHs,  a  little 
place  about  20  miles  N.W.  from  Arbela  on  a  small  stream  (»lled  the 
Khasir,  the  Bumadus  or  Bumelus  of  Arrian.  (' Anab.'  iii  8.)  After 
the  battle,  Alexander  in  his  pursuit  of  Darius  crossed  the  Lycus 
and  arrived  at  Arbela,  where  Darius  had  left  his  baggage  and 
treasures. 

ARBOIS.    [JtJBA.] 

ARBROATH.    [Aberbrothwick.] 

ARC.    [Var.] 

ARCACHON  BAY.    [Gtrondr] 

ARCA'DIA,  the  cent»d  province  of  the  Peloponnesus  (Morea), 
extended  from  about  87'  16'  to  88*  N.  lat,  and  from  21*  62'  to  22*  86' 
E.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  Ealdvryta,  the  ancient  Cynietha  in 
the  north  to  Samard  in  the  south,  was  about  50  miles ;  itis  breadth 
varied  from  85  to  41  miles ;  and  its  area  was  about  1700  square  miles. 

On  the  north  and  north-west  it  was  separated  from  Achaia  and 
Blis  by  a  range  of  mountains,  which  branching  off  from  CylJene  (now 
Zyria,  7788  feet  high),  the  highest  point  of  the  Peloponnesus,  ran  in  a 
westerly  direction,  and  was  known  by  the  several  appellations  of 
Aroanius,  Lampeia,  Erymanthua  and  Pholoe.  On  the  west  it  was 
separated  from.  Triphylia  by  moimtains  which  are  a  southerly 
continuation  of  Pholoe,  but  the  names  of  which  have  not  been 
transmitted  to  us :  on  the  south,  fta  boundary  towards  Laconia  may 
be  considered  the  high-land  that  forms  the  watershed  between  the 
Eurotas  and  tho  Alpheius.  Its  separation  from  Messenia  was  the 
high-land  west  of  Lycosura,  running  between  the  bed  of  the  Neda  and 
the  sources  of  the  I^miisus,  and  containing  the  great  mountain  TetnCzi 
(Cerausium),  a  part  of  Lycseum.  On  the  east  it  was  separated  from 
Argolis  by  the  ridge  known  imder  the  severed  appellations  of 
Partheniimi,  Artemisium,  and  Trachy. 

Arcadia  may  be  regarded  as  the  Switzerland  of  Qreece,  though  its 
mountains  are  of  much  less  elevation.  The  centre  of  the  Morea  may 
be  considered  as  a  high  table-land,  which  is  traversed  by  numerous 
ridges  of  hills :  the  valleys  of  Tegea,  Mantineio,  Orchomenus,  and 
Caphyas,  which  run  from  south  to  north  on  the  east  side  of  Arcadia, 
are  of  considerable  extent  when  compared  with  others  in  the  Morea, 
and  show  the  general  lev^l  of  the  eastern  side  of  this  table-land.  From 
the  west  side  of  these  valleys  the  long  slope  lies  westward,  as  we  see 
by  the  course  of  the  Alpheius  and  its  tributaries ;  that  to  the  eastern 
coast  is  more  steep  and  shorter.  The  plains  of  Caphyze,  Tegea, 
Mantineia,  and  Orchomenus,  which  last  is  only  separated  from  that 
of  Mantineia  by  a  low  narrow  ridge,  may  be  considered  as  one :  its 
length  is  about  25  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  1  to  8  miles. 
The  modem  town  of  Tripolitzd  (probably  on  the  site  of  Pallantium), 
is  on  this  elevated  plain,  where  in  the  month  of  March  the  ground  is 
ofben  covered  with  snow,  while  the  sea-coast  enjoys  warm  and  pleasant 
weather.  These  eastern  valleys  have  a  very  peculiar  appearance,  from 
being  so  inclosed  by  mountidns  that  the  water  is  often  unable  to  find 
an  outlet.  At  the  lowest  parts  of  them  small  lakes  and  marshes  are 
formed,  though  sometimes  the  water  is  carried  off  by  subterranean 
tunnels^  Such  phenomena  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  this  part  of 
Arcadia,  which  is  a  limestone  country :  these  high  valleys,  in  fact, 
belong  neither  to  the  water  system  of  the  Alpheius  nor  to  that  of  the 
small  streams  which  enter  the  sea  on  the  east  coast.  Being  now 
entirely  deprived  of  wood  and  of  its  three  great  cities,  Tegea, 
Mantineia,  and  Orchomenus,  the  extensive  plain  of  Tripolitzd  presents 
one  dull,  uninteresting  level.  In  the  south  and  weRt,  along  the 
valleys  of  the  Alpheius,  the  Arcadian  scenery    exhibits  its  most 


picturesque  features,  i*ccalling  to  our  recollection  all  the  beautiful 
descriptions  of  the  poets.  The  valley  of  Megalopolis  still  abounds 
in  delightful  scenery.  The  sides  of  the  majestic  mountains  are 
covered  with  oaks,  chestnuts,  and  plane-trees,  while  the  lower  hills 
are  clothed  with  underwood,  and  refreshed  by  numerous  rivulets. 
The  principal  river  of  Arcadia  was  the  Alpheius  [Alpheius].  The 
Eurotas  [Laooioa],  the  Erasinus  [Argolis],  and  the  Styx  rise  in 
Arcadia.  In  the  moimtains  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province  are 
several  small  lakes,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  was  that  of 
Stymphalus.  The  inhabitants  were  shepherds  and  hunters.  Game 
abounded  in  the  forests,  which,  especially  in  the  west,  were  also  the 
haunts  of  the  bear  and  the  wild  boar.  The  country  was  fEunous  for 
its  asses,  which  were  in  demand  all  over  Greece.  These  with  hogs 
and  sheep  were  the  principal  source  of  wealth  in  the  country.  The 
shepherd  part  of  the  population  occupied  the  more  level  parts  of  the 
coimtry ;  they  were  noted  for  the  simplicity  of  their  manners,  and 
also  for  their  stupidity.  They  worshipped  Hermes  or  Mercury,  who 
was  said  to  have  been  bom  on  Mount  Cyllene ;  Pan,  the  inventor  of 
the  Syrinx  and  the  protector  of  the  flocks ;  Artemis  or  Diana,  the 
goddess  of  the  chase ;  and  the  Lycsean  Zeus,  to  whom  human  sacrifices 
were  offered  down  to  a  late  period. 

The  Arcadians  were  divided  into  many  independent  states,  and 
each  of  these  contained  several  inferior  towns  or  villages.  Of  their 
number  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  ti^e  inhabitants 
of  40  of  them  were  transferred,  ac.  871,  to  form  the  new  state  of 
Megalopolis,  which  was  founded  near  the  frontiers  of  Laconia,  and 
which  seems  to  have  had  a  territory  assigned  to  it  more  extensive 
than  that  of  any  other  Arcadian  state,  and  running  northward  for 
about  28  miles.  ('Pausan.  viii  27,  5,  85,  5,  86,  2).  At  the  time 
when  Strabo  wrote,  about  a.d.  14,  he  tells  us  that  there  was  scarcely 
a  city  in  the  whole  extent  of  its  territory,  and  that  even  Megalopolis 
had  been  reduced  almost  to  a  desert  There  are  now  a  number  of 
insignificant  villages  in  Arcadia,  but  the  only  place  of  any  importance 
is  Tripolitzd,  which  during  the  existence  of  Turkish  oppression  in 
this  unfortunate  country  was  the  chief  residence  of  the  pasha.  We 
may  mention  a  few  of  the  principal  ancient  cities,  though  the  sites  of 
some  of  them  are  unknown,  or  at  least  doubtful.  In  the  north  lay 
Psophis,  near  the  modem  Khan  of  Tripotamo,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Brymanthus,  remarkable  for  the  strength  and  singularity  of  its 
site:  Cynaetha,  probably  Ealdvryta,  whose  inhabitants  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  of  the  Arcadians  by  the  peculiar  savageneas 
and  ferocity  of  their  disposition — qualities  which  Polybius  (iv.  21) 
attempts  to  prove  arose  from  their  hatred  of  music,,  which  was 
particularly  cultivated  by  their  fellow-countrymen :  Stymphalus,  the 
remains  of  which  are  foimd  about  an  hour  W.S.W.  of  the  village  of 
Zaraka,  on  the  banks  of  the  Palus  Stymphalia,  once  the  fabled  haunt 
of  the  birds  called  Stymphalides :  Caphyte,  the  remains  of  which  are 
found  at  Khott^  celebrated  for  the  defeat  of  Aratus  and  the  Achseans 
by  the  .ffitolians  in  the  Social  "War  :  Orchomenus,  at  Kalpdki,  under 
which  is  a  plain  in  a  great  measure  occupied  by  a  small  lake  formed 
from  the  rain-water  which  descends  from  the  surrounding  hills  :  on 
the  east  lay  the  important  city  of  Mantineia,  at  the  site  of  Paleopoli, 
celebrated  for  the  death  of  Epaminondas  in  the  great  battle  between 
the  Thebans  and  Lacedaemonians,  B.o.  862  :  Tegea,  at  Paleo  Episcopi, 
once  one  of  the  most  powerful  stotcs  of  Arcadia.  On  tho  west  there 
were  no  cities  of  any  great  importance. 

The  Arcadians  according  to  their  ovra  account  hod  occupied  tho 
central  parts  of  the  Peloponnesus  from  time  immemorial  Tnat  they 
were  a  branch  of  the  great  Pelasgic  nation  which  appears  to  have 
extended,  at  one  time,  nearly  in  a  continued  line  from  the  Italian 
peninsula  to  Asia  Minor,  seems  undeniable  from  the  number  of 
specimens  furnished  by  the  country  of  ancient  polygonal  walls  (such 
as  at  Mantineia,  and  at  Lycosura) — a  species  of  architectiure  supposed 
to  be  peculiar  to  the  Pelosgi;  their  first  king  is  reported  to  have 
been  the  earth-bom  Pelasgus.  Pausanias,  in  his  account  of  the  early 
history  of  Arcadia,  presents  us  only  with  fable;  it  is  therefore 
unnecessary'  to  enumerate  the  names  of  the  kings,  which  he  protends 
to  have  learned  from  diligent  investigation. 

The  Arcadians  seem  from  an  early  period  to  have  been  divided  into 
several  petty  independent  states  ruled  by  the  descendants  of  Areas, 
the  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  nation,  who  was  fabled  to  be  son  of 
Zeu&  In  the  catalogue  of  the  ships  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad 
only  one  Arcadian  king,  Agapenor,  is  mentioned,  who  sailed  with 
his  Arcadians  against  Troy  in  60  ships  furnished  by  Agamemnon. 
Before  the  Trojan  war  Arcadian  colonies  are  said  to  have  been  sent 
to  Italy,  the  most  famous  of  which  was  the  one  led  by  Evander,  who  it 
is  pretended  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  and  built  Pallantium 
so  named  after  his  native  city  on  part  of  the  site  on  which  Rome 
was  afterwards  built. 

On  the  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians  the  Arcadians 
maintained  their  independence.  The  Spartans  attempted  to  subjugate 
several  of  their  towns ;  accordingly  wo  find  the  Arcadians  aiding  the 
Messenians  in  their  wars  with  Spaita. 

In  the  second  Messenian  war  the  Arcadians  stoned  Aristocrates 
king  of  Orchomenus  to  death,  on  account  of  his  treacherous  behaviour 
to  the  Messenians.  Herodotus  (viL  202)  tells  us  that  they  took  part 
with  their  countrymen  against  Xerxes,  B.c.  480,  and  that  they  sent 
to  Thermopyloe  a  body  of  2120  men  to  ojipose  that  monarch.     In  the 
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celebrated  Sicilian  expedition,  B.O.  415,  they  were  found  in  the  itinkB 
of  both  armies ;  nor  do  they  appear  to  have  acted  as  a  nation  till 
l^ey  had  founded,  under  Epaminondas,  the  city  of  MqralopoliB, 
B.O.  371,  which  became  the  metropolis  of  the  coimtry.  rVom  this 
time  the  Arcadians  appear  as  a  confederated  state. with  a  general 
council  to  manage  the  affiiirs  of  the  nation.  All  we  know  of  this 
general  council  is  that  it  consisted  of  10,000  members.  The  confede- 
ration had  a  standing  army  of  5000  men.  Pausaniaa,  in  his '  Arcadica' 
(chap.  zxxiL),  mentions  the  council-chamber  {0ov\§trHiptoy)  of  the  Ten 
Thousand.  It  was  Epaminondas  and  the  BceotianB  who  assisted  the 
Arcadians  in  establishing  this  constitution,  and  in  rendering  them 
independent  of  the  power  of  the  Spartans.  But  disputes  soon  arose 
between  T^ea  and  Mantineia,  the  two  most  poweiful  cities  of  the 
confederation,  and  the  latter  having  allied  itself  to  Sparta  the 
confederation  lost  all  real  power.  Oil  the  death  of  Alexander,  b.c. 
823,  the  country  was  ruled  by  a  number  of  petty  tyrants,  some  of 
whom  joined  the  Achaean,  others  the  ^tolian  League;  but  subse- 
quently the  whole  of  Arcadia  was  united  to  the  Achaean  League. 
The  Romans  at  last  made  themselves  masters  of  their  country,  and 
included  it  in  the  province  of  Achaia,  but  their  days  of  prosperity 
never  returned.  Strabo  states,  that  in  his  time  the  oountiy  was 
desolate,  and  that  Tegea  was  the  only  city  of  importance  which  it 
contained.  Fausanias,  who  examined  Arcadia  about  A.D.  174,  gives  a 
minute  account  of  its  ruined  cities,  and  of  the  numerous  antiquities 
with  which  it  abounded.  In  the  modem  kingdom  of  Greece  in  which 
the  ancient  places  have  been  generally  revived,  Arcadia  forms  a 
Nomos,  or  department,  divided  into  4  Eparchies,  or  districts, — 
Mantineia,  Cynuria,  Gortyna,  and  Megalopolis.  The  population 
according  to  the  census  of  1851  was  119,540. 

(Pausanias,  book  viiL ;  Thucydides,  viL  57 ;  Xenophon,  HdUniea,  vii ; 
Diodorus,  xv. ;  Herodotus,  viii  73,  &c. ;  Strabo,  viiL  388 ;  Pliny,  iv. ; 
Breitenbauch,  Gttchichte  von  Arcadien;  Leake's  Morea;  Gell's  Narm- 
Uv€  of  a  Journey  in  the  Morea.) 

ARCHANGEL  {ArkhangeUkoe,  'the  land  of  the  Archangel' )  is  the 
most  northern  and  the  most  extensive  government  of  Russia  in  Europe. 
It  comprehends  part  of  the  ancient  S<»ndinavian  kingdom  of  Biarmia 
or  Permia,  Russian  Lapland  and  Finland,  the  range  of  country  inha- 
bited by  the  Wainotan  branch  of  the  European  Samoiedes,  Kowaia- 
Zemlya  or  Nova-Zembla,  and  other  islands  in  the  Icy  Ocean.  It 
extends  from  61"  10'  to  76"  N.  lat,  and  from  29"  54'  to  66*  E.  long. 
The  area  amounts  to  328,882  square  miles,  equal  to  about  four  times 
that  of  Great  Britain ;  but  the  population  in  1846  was  only  253,000. 
The  province  is  bounded  N.E.  and  E.  by  the  government  of  Tobolsk, 
B.  and  S.E.  by  Wologda,  S.W.  by  Olonetz,  N.W.  by  Finland,  and  N. 
by  the  Icy  Ocean  and  the  White  Sea. 

The  northern  part  of  the  mainland  in  this  province  is  situated  within 
the  Frigid  Zone,  and  presents  as  desolate  and  sterile  an  aspect  as  the 
eye  can  dwell  upon  ;  this  is  particularly  the  case  towards  the  east, 
where  an  immense  tract  of  black  soil,  covered  with  moss  and  crusted 
with  ice  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  is  better  known  among  tiie 
natives  by  the  name  of  the  Tundri.  It  stretches  150  miles  into  the 
country  from  the  sea-coast ;  and  except  its  mossy  coat,  a  little  sorrel, 
and  an  occasional  handful  of  berries,  exhibits  few  signs  of  vegetation. 
South  of  the  Tundri  lie  forests  of  pines,  birches,  alders,  and  willows. 
The  land  in  the  north  abounds  in  lakes  and  swamps,  and  is  traversed 
by  several  rivers,  but  is  not  capable  of  cultivation ;  the  westernmost 
part  of  it  only,  formerly  called  Russian  Lapland,  produces  here  and 
there  a  few  cabbages,  turnips,  and  other  vegetables,  as  well  as  berries. 
Even  that  portion  of  the  province  which  lies  most  to  the  south  affords 
but  a  scanty  and  precarious  return  to  the  husbandman ;  though  in 
proportion  as  we  leave  the  northern  regions  vegetation  becomes  more 
vigorous,  and  grass  and  extensive  forests  show  themselves.  The  pro- 
vince is  in  general  a  continuous  flat,  particularly  that  part  of  it  which 
lies  to  the  west,  between  the  frontiers  of  Finland  and  tne  river  Mezen ; 
the  only  exception  arises  from  the  course  of  the  Scandinavian  range 
of  mountains  through  the  circle  of  Kem  and  Lapland ;  it  is  in  this 
direction  that  they  terminate  in  the  promontories  of  Orlow  on  the 
White  Sea,  and  Swiktoi  Noss  on  the  Icy  Ocean.  In  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  province  two  ridges  encircle  the  bay  of  Tsheskai,  the  western 
one  terminating  in  Cape  Kanin :  these  are  independent  of  the  low 
chain  of  hills  which  crosses  the  steppe  of  Tundri,  and  rising  at  a 
distance  of  70  miles  from  tiie  banks  of  the  Petshora,  takes  a  north- 
easterly course,  and  joins  the  Ural,  from  which  point  ike  latter  forms 
the  boundary  between  Archangel  and  Siberia.  This  portion  of  the 
Ural  range  is  called  '  the  desert  Ural.' 

The  great  river  of  the  province  is  the  Dwina,  or  *  the  double  river.' 
In  its  upper  course  from  Lake  Kubinskol,  it  bears  the  name  of '  Suk- 
hona,'  which  it  retains  north-eastward  as  far  as  Ustyug-Weliki ;  there 
it  receives  the  name  of  the  Jug,  or  Upper  Dwina,  and  afterwards  that 
of  the  Dwina.  It  abounds  with  fish,  and  is  navigable  for  300  miles 
and  upwards  to  the  frontier  of  the  province  of  Wologda ;  it  widens  to 
a  breadth  of  nearly  five  miles  at  the  town  of  Archangel,  whence  it  flows 
by  three  channels  into  the  White  Sea.  Pwina.]  The  Sukhona  com- 
municates with  the  Neva  and  Wolga  by  means  of  the  Kubinskol  canal 
and  the  lake  of  Bielo  Osero.  The  Onega,  whose  whole  length  is  nearly 
400  miles,  is  likewise  a  navigable  stream  of  some  consequence;  it 
enters  the  province  from  the  adjoining  government  of  Olonet^  and 
flows  into  a  bay  of  the  White  Sea  studded  with  islands.    The  same 


sea,  west  of  Archangel  Bay,  also  receives  the  Panoi,  the  longest  river 
in  Lapland ;  and  the  Mezen,  a  considerable  stream  which  rises  in  the 
marshes  of  the  steppe  of  Petshora,  and  flows  in  a  north-westerly  direc- 
tion for  nearly  500  miles.  The  Petshora  rises  in  the  Ural  Mountains, 
ranges  over  a  distance  of  full  700  miles  of  dreary  waste,  and  before  it 
crosses  the  boundazy  between  the  provinces  of  Wologda  and  Archangel, 
receives  the  Usa  and  Elma,  and  then  enters  the  sea  between  oa|H3a 
Bolvanski  and  Kostianoi,  where  its  sur&ce  is  dotted  with  islands :  it 
is  navigable  immediately  after  quitting  the  Ural  Mountains,  but  it  is 
locked  up  by  ice  for  nine  months  in  the  year ;  its  dreary  banks  are 
rarely  the  resort  even  of  the  hardy  Samoied& 

The  province  of  Archangel  abounds  in  lakes,  separated  by  sterile 
rocks,  in  almost  coimtless.numbers ;  the  most  considerable  lie  in  that 
part  of  it  which  is  situated  immediately  north  and  west  of  the  White 
Sea.  Amongst  these  are  the  Imand^^  Kowda,  Toposero,  Angosero, 
and  Upper  and  Lower  Koutno. 

The  climate  of  this  province,  particularly  the  northern  districts, 
partakes  both  of  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  heat  of  the 
summer  season  is  often  oppressive ;  and  the  transition  from  heat  to 
cold,  on  a  change  of  wind,  ia  frequently  so  instantaneous  that  a  man 
who  has  been  working  in  his  shirt  is  forced  to  have  immediate  recourse 
to  his  fur-cloak.  But  the  climate  becomes  more  intensely  severe  in 
proportion  as  we  advance  eastward.  Every  river  between  the  Mezen 
and  Petshora  is  frx)zen  up  by  the  end  of  September  or  banning  of 
October ;  the  Dwina,  on  the  other  hand,,  does  not  usually  dose  until 
a  month  later,  and  is  again  firee  from  ice  by  the  end  of  April  or  the 
first  week  in  May.  In  those  parts  which  lie  between  the  Petshora 
and  Siberia,  no  stream  is  open  until  Jime,  and  scarcely  one  ia  {xee 
from  ice  by  the  middle  of  September.  Spring,  summer,  and  autumn 
are  thus  reduced  to  an  intervid  of  three  months. 

The  northern  districts  of  Archangel  are  wholly  uncultivable,  and  its 
soil,  even  in  the  south,  does  not  yield  grain  enough  for  the  support  of 
its  scanty  population.  The  bread  in  use  is  a  compound  of  meal,  moss, 
scrapings  of  the  bark  of  the  pine,  and  grated  roots ;  yet  this  food, 
coarse  as  it  is,  is  unknown  to  more  northern  palates,  which  must  be 
content  with  dried  fish.  The  southern  distrida  grow  hemp  and  flax, 
a  little  rye,  and  a  few  kinds  of  vegetables ;  and  in  some  parts,  on  each 
side  of  Uie  Dwina  more  especially,  there  is  pasture-ground  of  good 
quality.  But  Archangel  contains  a  still  imexhausted  mine  of  WMlth 
in  its  forests,  which  give  profitable  employment  to  the  labourer,  the 
artisan,  boatman,  mariner,  shipwright,  merchant,  and  even  the  more 
humble  gleaner  of  the  berries  which  grow  beneath  their  shade:  The 
predominant  species  of  timber  are  firs,  pines,  birches,  alders,  and 
hurches,  which  are  of  great  dimensions  and  lofty  growth.  These 
forests  are  the  resort  of  a  variety  of  wild  animals,  which  the  natives 
turn  to  good  accoimt.  In  the  Tundri  and  sea-coast  are  the  bear,  wolf, 
reindeer,  squirrel,  ermine,  hare,  martin,  glutton,  fox  (both  the  common 
species  and  the  beautiful  polar-fox),  wild  duck  and  goose,  swan,  water- 
hen,  and  eider-fowL  To  these  may  be  added  an  abundance  of  marine 
animals,  in  pursuit  of  which  himting-parties  resort  to  Kova-2jembla  in 
particular,  where  they  build  cabins  with  the  wood  they  have  brought 
with  them,  and  pass  the  winter,  employing  themselves  in  catching 
seals,  sea-cows,  and  morse,  or  in  hunting  the  polar-bear,  fox,  or  rein- 
deer. The  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers  of  Archangel  furnish  food  to  the 
inhabitants  from  their  ample  store  of  whitings,  pikes,  eels,  salmon, 

{>erches,  and  other  fish.  The  only  domestic  companion  of  the  Lap- 
ander  and  Samoiede  is  the  reindeer ;  their  stock  of  this  invaluable 
animal  forms  the  criterion  of  wealth ;  hence  the  individual  who  has 
two  ^ousand  is  accounted  rich,  but  the  man  ia  poor  who  cannot  muster 
more  than  thirty  or  forty.  Archangel  ia  but  slenderly  supplied  with 
horses  and  cattle,  and  they  are  in  general  of  diminutive  size;  the 
districts  of  Kholmogory  and  Shenkunk,  however,  which  are  rich  in 
pastures,  have  formed  an  exception  ever  since  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great,  when  a  handsome  race  of  oxen,  which  have  no  way  degenerated, 
were  imported  frt>m  Holland  by  that  monarch :  the  calves  of  this 
roecies  are  kept  warm,  and  fed  on  milk  for  nine  months ;  at  this  age 
they  weigh  sometimes  as  much  as  600  or  8001bs.,  and  are  so  white 
and  delicate  in.fiesh  that  they  are  sent  to  St.  Petersbujig,  where 
they  fetch  very  high  prices.  Neither  sheep,  swine,  nor  goats  are 
bred  in  any  considerable  numbers ;  what  little  mutton  is  eaten  is  of 
indifferent  quality,  and  the  fleece  is  fitted  only  for  making  the  coarse 
cloth  termed  wadmaL  The  country  u  also  so  well  stocked  with  game 
that  scarcely  any  poultry  beyond  the  cock  and  hen  are  kept.  With 
regard  to  minerals,  salt  is  the  staple  product  of  this  province  :  it  is 
obtained  in  various  quarters,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Totma,  and  from  the  waters  of  the  Kouda  and  Lesenga  by  the  process 
of  boiling.  Bog-iron  is  found  in  considOTable  abundance,  and  between 
700  and  800  tons  of  it  are  exported  annuldly. 

The  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industry  of  the  people  is  prin- 
cipally confined  to  ship-building,  the  preparation  of  pitch  and  tar, 
making  mats,  and  weaving  of  linen,  which  last  occupation  fills  up  the 
leisure  hours  of  the  peasant's  wife  in  the  circles  of  Kholmogory  and 
Archangel,  and  constitutes  a  lucrative  branch  of  their  commerce  with 
St  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  other  Russian  marts.  There  are  several 
sugar-refineries  and  rope-manufactories  in  the  province.  From  400,000 
to  500,000  deals  are  often  exported  from  the  capital  in  a  twelve- 
month. 'Tallow  also  ia  shipped  in  very  large  quantities  from  the 
White  Sea ;  but  the  bulk  of  this  article  is  brought  down  from  the 
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adjacont  provincea.  The  less  important  productions  of  Archangel 
which  find  their  way  outwards  are  train-oil,  hemp,  flax,  mats,  canvass, 
fOdnB,  and  furs. 

The  majority  of  the  population  of  Archangel  ia  of  Russian  extrac- 
tion, in  the  proportion  of  ninety-five  out  of  every  hundred  souls ;  the 
remaining  portion  consists  of  Samoiedes,  Laplanders,  and  Fins.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Finland  districts,  extending  along  the  shores  of  the 
White  Sea  to  the  gulf  of  Kandalaak,  are  mostly  seamen ;  and  to  encou- 
rage the  peasantry  of  these  parts  to  engage  in  seafaring  pursuits,  the 
privilege  of  importing  and  exporting,  and  of  selling  in  the  towns  of  the 
interior  has  been  granted  to  them  on  condition  of  their  carrying  on  the 
fisheries  along  the  shores  of  Finmark.  The  result  is  that  Russia  pos- 
sesses here  between  10,000  and  12,000  active  and  intrepid  seamen,  who 
fit  out  about  500  vessels  of  different  sizes  for  the  whale  and  other 
norUiem  fisheries,  and  for  the  exigencies  of  their  privileged  trade. 

The  tenets  of  the  Greek  faith  are  professed  by  all  but  a  few  Samoiede 
Pagans,  and  a  few  of  the  Fins,  who  are  Lutherans. 

Archangel  consists  of  eight  circles,  namely,  the  city  and  dependen- 
cies of  Archangel,  Kholmogory,  Shenkursk,  Pinega,  Onega,  Kem,  and 
Mezen.  Independentiy  of  Archangel  itself,  the  circle  of  that  name 
contains  Nowa-Dwinskaia-Krepost,  a  fortress  about  ten  miles  distant 
from  the  capital,  on  an  island  of  the  Dwina,  the  entrance  of  which  it 
defends ;  close  upon  the  ramparts  is  a  town  of  about  200  houses, 
which  are  mostly  used  as  stores  by  the  merchants  of  Archangel.  The 
island  of  Solowezkoi,  in  the  White  Sea,  is  also  within  the  limits  of 
this  circle :  it  is  the  largest  of  a  cluster  lying  about  150  miles  N.W. 
of  Archangel,  and  besides  a  monastery  to  which  numbers  of  pilgrims 
resort,  contains  a  borough  town,  the  inhabitants  of  which  prepare  a 
peculiarly  pure  kind  of  isinglass.  The  chief  town  in  the  circle  of 
Kholmogory  bears  the  same  name,  and  is  situated  on  an  island  in  the 
Dwina,  85  miles  S.  of  Archangel :  it  has  a  building-yard  for  ships, 
and  a  school  for  navigation ;  its  environs  afford  pasturage  for  Uie 
finest  breed  of  cattie  in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  population 
scarcely  exceeds  500.  Skenkursk  is  the  capital  of  the  circle  so  called, 
and  lies  on  the  Waga,  a  feeder  of  the  Dwina,  about  170  miles  S.  by  E. 
from  Archangel :  it  is  said  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the  Tshudes, 
who  are  supposed  to  have  been  a  Finnic  race,  before  the  Russians 
settled  in  the  countiy ;  and  the  remains  of  a  fort  built  by  them  are 
still  to  be  seen  on  an  adjacent  eminence.  In  the  circle  of  Pinega  is  the 
inconsiderable  town  of  the  same  name,  on  the  banks  of  the  Pinega, 
which  flows  into  the  Dwina.  The  chief  town  in  the  cirde  of  On^a 
bears  the  same  appellation,  and  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Onega, 
which  runs  into  the  bay  of  that  name  in  the  White  Sea.  It  lies  about 
80  miles  S.W.  of  Archangel,  and  possesses  a  good  harbour,  is  engaged 
in  ship-building,  and  exports  timber,  tar,  and  pitch.  The  number  of 
its  inhabitants  is  about  2000.  Kem,  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  that 
name,  which  once  formed  part  of  the  province  of  Olonetz,  and  has 
latterly  been  incorporated  with  that  of  Archangel,  is  a  small  town 
with  a  harbour,  not  fietr  from  the  efflux  of  tiie  &em  into  the  White 
Sea.  Kola,  or  Kolkot-Ottrog,  the  principal  place  in  Russian  Lapland, 
in  68°  20'  K.  lat.,  82"  80'  £.  long.,  is  the  northernmost  town  of  Russia 
in  Europe  :  it  is  situated  in  the  fork  between  the  Tuloma  and  Kola, 
which  aiter  uniting  their  waters  form  a  good  harbour,  and  flow  into 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  Its  inhabitants,  in  number  about  1200,  are  employed 
in  catching  walruses,  cod,  and  whales,  and  traffic  in  furs  and  hides. 
There  is  a  copper-mine  in  its  vicinity.  Kola  is  about  630  miles  N.  from 
St.  Petersbui^.  It  should  here  be  observed  that  the  Falleds  districts, 
formerly  belonging  to  Norway,  have  constituted  a  portion  of  Russian 
Lapland,  by  virtue  of  the  frontier  treatv  concluded  between  Russia 
and  Sweden,  ever  since  the  year  1826.  Part  of  the  river  Pasvig,  and 
the  Jacob's  Elve,  now  separate  Swedish  from  Russian  Lapland. 
Keiden  and  Peise,  two  places  within  the  latter,  are  the  resort  of  the 
native  traders.  The  capital  of  the  circle  of  Mexen,  as  well  as  the  chief 
town  in  the  territory  of  the  European  Samoiedes,  bears  the  same  name 
as  the  circle,  and  lies  on  the  river  Mezen,  28  miles  from  the  Icy  Ocean, 
where  it  forms  a  harbour :  it  is  inhabited  wholly  by  Russians,  who 
number  about  2000,  and  make  excursions  on.  an  extensive  scale  to 
Spitzbersen  and  the  islands  of  Kalguiew  and  Nova-Zembia,  and  bring 
back  with  them  the  produce  of  their  toils  by  land  and  sea,  in  such  quan- 
tities as  to  give  rise  to  considerable  traffic  Mezen  is  about  140  miles 
E.N.E.  from  Archangel  The  other  spots  deserving  of  notice  in  the  land 
of  the  European  Samoiedes  are — Putt-Oierde,  the  central  point  of  their 
dealings,  which  lies  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name  connected  with  the 
Petshora,  consists  of  about  50  houses,  and  has  17  villages  dependent 
upon  it ;  this  place  is  resorted  to  even  by  the  fur-dealers  of  Wologda, 
St.  Petersbuif^,  and  Moscow,  who  reach  it  in  October  and  November, 
and  leave  it  iSiortly  before  Christmas.  The  natives  breed  reindeer  in 
such  large  numbers  that  many  of  them  possess  herds  of  1000  each. 
Pust-Osersk  is  about  150  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Mezen,  and  lies  on  a 
lake  near  the  mouth  of  the  Petshora.  About  140  miles  S.  from 
Pust-Osersk  lies  Ust-Ziilma,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Petshora ;  it 
contains  120  houses,  and  has  four  villages  within  its  district :  besides 
rearing  reindeer  and  raising  bailey,  the  inhabitants  desl  largely 
with  tiie  Russian  traders  in  fiirs  and  the  produce  of  their  fisheries. 
And  about  60  miles  farther  south  stands  Ishma  (or  Ishemskaja- 
Slobodka)  on  the  banks  of  the  Ishma ;  it  consists  of  64  houses,  and 
has  several  villages  within  its  jurisdiction.  Rye  and  barley  are 
cultivated  near  this  spot;  the  natives  breed  considerable  numbers 
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of  reindeer,  and  carry  on  a  thriving  trade  in  furs,  tallow,  butter,  and 
dried  fish. 

The  islands  of  Kalguiew,  Warandei,  Waigatz,  Kova-Zembla,  and 
Tshomi  are  the  chief  among  the  insular  dependencies  of  the  province 
of  ArchangeL 

ARCHANGEL  (known  amongst  the  Russians  by  the  name  of  Oorod 
Arlchangdakoe,  or  '  town  of  the  convent  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel ') 
is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Archangel,  and  the  most  northern 
emporium  of  trade  in  the  Russian  dominions.  It  stands  on  a  low  flat 
in  64**  82'  N.  lat,  40**  88' £.  long.,  400  miles  N.E.  from  St.  Petersbui^. 
The  city  extends  about  two  miles  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Dwina, 
and  is.  40  miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river.  It  is  not  accessible  to 
vessels  of  heavy  burden,  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  river  and  a 
bar  which  runs  across  it,  with  only  14  feet  of  water,  about  five  miles 
below  the  town.  Vessels  that  draw  more  than  14  feet  water  receive 
or  discharge  part  of  their  cai^o  below  the  bar.  Archangel  is  the  oldest 
port  in  the  Russian  dominions.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1584,  upon 
a  spot  previously  selected  as  a  homestead  by  the  members  of  a  religious 
establishment.  Russia  at  this  time  possessed  no  port  but  Archangel 
in  its  whole  dominions.  The  city  is  now  become  the  chief  mart  of 
the  Russian  northern  trade,  as  it  was  formerly  of  all  the  traffic  between 
Muscovy  and  foreign  parts.  The  prosperity  of  the  port  received  a 
shock  fin>m  the  establishment  of  St.  Petersburg  frY>m  which  it  did  not 
recover  till  the  empress  Elizabeth  placed  its  immunities  on  a  level 
with  those  of  the  metropolis  in  the  year  1762.  It  has  since  been 
increasing  gradually  in  importance.  During  the  hundred  years  which 
preceded  1827  the  exportations  of  Archangel  did  not  amount  to  mora 
than  28,850,000/.,  or  on  an  average  238,500/.  a  year. 

The  export  trade  of  Archazigel  stood  thus  in  the  years  1841, 1842, 
and  1846  :— 

Yslue  of  cargoes. 
....         £575,780 

427,789 
.         .         .         .        1,063,700 

The  shipping  of  1846  includes  368  British  ships,  266  foreign  ships, 
and  182  coasters.  This  great  increase  in  1846  was  chiefly  owing  to 
the  activity  in  the  corn  trade.  The  shipping  of  1841-42  does  not 
include  coasters.  The  exports  consist  of  linseed,  rye,  oats,  wheat, 
barley,  flax,  tow,  tallow,  ti4in-oil,  mats,  deals,  battens  and  ends,  pitch 
and  tar.  Many  of  the  items  here  named  are  carried  down  the  Dwina 
and  its  feeders  in  boats  or  on  rafts,  chiefly  from  the  government  of 
Vologda,  for  shipment  at  ArchangeL  The  imports,  which  are  gene^ 
rally  confined  to  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  are  sugar,  cofiee,  spices, 
salt,  woollens,  hardware,  fta 

The  port  of  Archangel  is  connected  by  canals  with  the  Volga  and 
the  Neva,  so  that  it  has  water  oommimication  with  the  Blade  Sea. 
The  navigation  is  open  generally  from  May  to  the  end  of  September, 
and  during  this  period  the  river  is  covered  with  vessels  and  'boats  of 
all  sizes ;  the  quays  and  shores  are  peopled  with  multitudes,  variously 
and  activelv.  employed ;  and.  the  great  road  from  Siberia  is  covered 
with  travellers  and  loaded  carts  and  waggons.  The  houses  in  Arch* 
angel  are  chiefly  built  of  wood:  the  population  is  24,000.  There  are 
a  sugar-refinery,  royal  dock-yard,  ship-yards  for  building  merchant 
and  coasting  vessels,  ropewalks,  Ac,  in  and  near  the  towiL  The  most 
striking  of  the  stone  edifices  is  the  Gostiimoi-Dwor,  or  'court  of  the 
trading  guests,'  an  extensive  mart  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  goods, 
which  is  surrounded  bv  high  walls,  with  six  large  towers,  and  ditbh. 
The  chtirches  are  eleven  m  number,  ten  Greek  and  one  Protestants  The 
marine  hospital  is  a  building  of  some  extent^  and  open  to  foreign  as 
well  as  native  seamen.  There  are  in  the  town  a  seminary  for  ecclesi- 
astics, a  gymnasium,  and  academies  for  navigation  and  engineering. 
Archangel  is  an  ill-bmlt  place ;  the  two  main  streets  run  in  a  zigzag 
direction  parallel  with  the  Dwina,  and  are  connected  by  narrow  luies. 
Its  supplies  of  provisions  are  brought  from  a  distance,  as  the  soil  in 
the  neighbourhood  grows  no  grain  or  vegetables,  and  breeds  no  cattle. 
An  association  called  the  '  White  Sea  Company,'  was  formed  at  Arch- 
angel in  1808 ;  it  dispatches  a  fleet  of  vessels  every  year  on  fishery 
expeditions  to  the  coasts  of  Nova-Zembla,  Kalguiew,  and  Spitsbergen, 
at  the  last  of  which  the  crews  frequentiy  winter.  Archangel  is  the 
seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  the  residence  both  of  a  civil  and  military 
governor.  It  has  a  naval  and  military  arsenal ;  from  5000  to  6000  seamon 
are  stationed  here. 

(M'Gregor's  Staiiatict ;  Private  Commwnieation.) 

ARCHIPE'LAGO,  a  geographical  term  applied  to  a  sea  interspersed 
with  many  islands.  The  sea  generally  known  by  this  name,  when  not 
qualified  by  some  word  prefixed,  lies  between  the  shores  of  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor.  The  origin  of  the  term  Archipelago  appears  rather 
doubtful :  tiie  second  part  of  the  term  certainly  is  pdagvM, '  the  sea,'  a 
Greek  and  Latin  word ;  and  the  first  part  has  been  conjectured  to  be 
a  corruption  of  Argeios,  'Grecian,'  or  it  is  possibly  a  corruption  oi 

1.  Chagoi  Archipelago,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  extends  from  the  south 
end  of  Diego  Garcia  ( or  C^os )  Island,  in  7*"  29'  S.  lat,  to  the  north 
end  of  Speaker's  Bank,  in  5**  40^  S.  lat.,  and  from  the  meridian  of  71" 
to  78'*  K  It  is  composed  entirely  of  coral  islets,  of  which  Diego 
Garcia  is  the  largest:  they  have  all  very  deep  water  close  to  them,  and 
are  covered  with  tall  cocoa-nut  trees.  These  islands  abound  in  land*, 
crabs  and  green  turUe^  and  have  a  plentiful  variety  offish ;  fresh-watec 
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may  be  bad  by  digging  8  or  10  feet  deep.  Tbere  is  a  port  in  Diego 
Garcia.  Tbe  tide  rises  from  6  to  7  feet^  and  tbe  current  generally 
■eta  througb  tbe  group  to  the  nortb-west.  In  the  north-west  of  tbe 
Archipelago  is  the  Feros  Banbos  group :  in  tbe  centre,  crossed  by  Q* 
S.  lat.,  is  uie  great  Chagos  Bank,  and  in  about  7**  20'  is  tbe  island  of 
Karianne,  the  most  southern  of  tbe  group. 

2.  Danyeroiu  or  Low  Archipdago,  or  Peutmuto  Idandaf  a  group  of  half- 
formed  ii^ets  in  tbe  South  Pacific  Ocean,  lying  E.  of  tbe  Society 
Islands,  and  S.  of  the  Marquesas,  between  14**  and  25°  S.  lat.,  120* 
and  150**  W.  long.  They  are  exceedingly  numerous,  nearly  all  of  coral 
formation,  and  consist  of  narrow  ribands  of  coral  rock,  somewhat 
circular  in  shape,  and  inclosing  a  lagoon,  in  many  instances  of  great 
depth.  These  ribands  rarely  exceed  an  elevation  of  10  feet  above  tbe 
sea,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth ;  they  all  have  tbe  pandanus,  and  some 
tbe  cocoa-nut  tree  growing  upon  them.  Tbe  eastern  side  is  universally 
the  better  formed  and  covered  with  v^etation :  this  is  owing  to  the 
westerly  current  caused  by  the  trade-wind,  which  deposits  all  floating 
substances,  among  which  are  the  seeds  of  trees,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
tbe  island. 

Salas  Rook,  Elizabeth,  Pitcaim,  Osnabuig,  Gkmbier's  Group,  and 
Easter  Island,  which  is  an  outpost  as  it  were  of  this  archipelago,  are  high 
compared  with  tbe  other  islets,  and  have  been  raised  perhaps  by 
volcanic  action.  Elizabeth  Island  has  attained  a  height  of  70  or  80 
feet,  is  formed  of  compact  coral,  and  well  covered  with  such  stunted 
YQgetation  as  may  be  expected  from  the  absence  of  good  soiL  It  has 
no  lagoon ;  occasional  iniBtances  occuring  of  small  islands  without  one, 
though  rarely.  Mount  Duff  in  tbe  lai^est  of  tbe  Gambier  group  is 
1248  feet  high.  The  surf,  which  breaks  violently  over  these  islands  on 
all  sides,  is  the  best  safeguard  for  ships ;  in  the  night  it  may  be  beard 
from  6  to  8  miles  off,  and  is  frequently  seen  by  day  before  tbe  island 
itself,  imless  tbe  island  is  well  covered  with  trees.  Half  a  mile  from 
tbe  reef  the  sea  is  fathomless.  •  The  western  sides  are,  as  we  have 
remarked,  always  lees  perfect,  and  some  admit  of  a  passage  for  ships 
into  the  lagoons,  whidi  become  safe  harbours.  They  all  lie  within 
the  range  of  the  south-east  trade-wind,  but  in  tbe  winter  months  there 
are  frequent  and  heavy  gales  from  the  westward.  Fresh  water  may 
be  obtained  by  digging  in  the  sandy  beach.  Many  are  inhabited 
though  evidently  not  by  the  same  race.  Fish,  shell-fish,  cocoa-nuts, 
and  bogs,  are  tbe  chief  articles  of  sustenance ;  but  in  the  billy  islands 
tbere  is  also  abundanoe  of  vegetable  food.  The  Paamuto  Islands  are 
rich  in  pearl  oysters.  Tbere  is  a  tide-rise  of  from  three  to  three  and 
a  half  feet,  but  tbe  surf  prevents  tbe  direction  of  tbe  tide  from  being 
ascertained.  Plovers,  ringdoves,  curlews,  and  sandlings,  terns,  tropicid 
birds,  and  gannets  are  found  among  them ;  and  tbe  specimens  of  shells 
are  various  and  beautiful.  Little  is  known  of  tbe  inhabitants,  who 
are  migratory  in  their  habits,  and  somewhat  given  to  piracy.  Captain 
Fitzroy  takes  their  numbers,  exclusive  of  children,  to  be  between 
10,000  and  80,000.  Tbe  inhabitants  of  the  more  western  of  the  Paamuto 
IsUmds  acknowledge  a  kind  of  sovereignty  in  the  queen  of  Otabeite ; 
but  they  speak  a  different  language  from  the  OtaheitanB.  ( '  Voyage 
of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle.' ) 

3.  Orecian  Archipelago. — Tbe  island-studded  sea  in  tbe  north-east  of 
the  Mediterranean,  lying  between  Asia  Minor,  Turkey,  Ghreece,  and 
Crete,  was  called  by  the  Gfreeks  and  Romans  tbe  ^gean  Sea,  and 
the  islands  were  distributed  into  two  chief  groups.  Those  to  the 
westmund,  now  considered  as  part  of  Europe,  were  called  Cydades, 
from  their  being  supposed  to  lie  in  a  somewhat  circular  form ;  the 
smaller  and  more  southern  islands  along  the  Asiatic  coast  obtained 
the  name  of  Sporades,  or  'scattered  islands.'  Of  the  Cyclades  the 
principal  are— Santorin,  Anaphi,  Stanpalia,  Policandro,  Sikino,  Kio, 
Amorgo,  Milo,  Aigentiera,  Siphno,  Pares  with  tho  small  island  of 
Antiparos  near  it,  Kaxia,  Serpho,  Syra,  Rhenea,  Miconi,  Tino, 
Thermia,  Zeo,  Jura,  and  Andros.  Of  the  Sporades  the  principal  are 
— Pisoopi,  Nisari,  Kos,  Calymna,  Patmo,  and  Nicaria.  Tbere  are  also  on 
tbe  Asiatic  coast  tbe  large  islands  of  Samos,  Sdo,  and  Psara.  Farther 
to  the  northward  are  Lemnos,  Imbros,  Samothraki,  Tenedos,  Mitilin, 
Skyro,  and  the  Skiathos  group  off  tbe  Trikeri  Channel'and  north-east 
of  the  island  of  EuboMt.  Many  of  these  islands  are  of  volcanic 
formation ;  others  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  a  pure  white 
marble,  of  which  tbe  Parian  {from  Paroe,  where  it  was  formerly  most 
worked)  is  often  mentioned  by  ancient  writers.  They  exist  almost  in 
countless  numbers;  some  are  beautifully  fertile  and  picturesque, 
though  all  tbe  smaller  islands  are  mere  masses  of  rock,  almost  entirely 
destitute  of  vegetation.  Tbe  productions  of  tbe  islands  are— wine, 
oil,  gum-mastic,  raisins,  figs,  silk,  honey,  wax,  olives,  and  various  fruits, 
espedcdly  the  lemon  and  orange  :  dotton  is  grown  in  small  quantities 
at  Milo  and  other  islands,  and  might  be  cul&vated  to  a  great  extent. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  brilliant  white  hue.  Some  of  the  larger 
islands  contain  sulphur,  alum,  iron,  and  other  minerals.  An  extensive 
qx>nge  fishery  has  also  long  been  established  among  the  Sporades, 
whi£  are  noted  for  their  fine  sponges. 

All  tiie  islands  are  thinly  peopled,  and  some  indeed  may  scarcely  be 
oonaidered  inhabited.  Many  of  the  islanders  make  a  livelihood  by 
fisbbig  in  their  small  boats ;  tbe  fish  caught  are  chiefly  bream  land 
mullet^  both  red  and  gray,  which  are  large  and  well  flavoured.  The 
men  are  a  fine^,  hardy,  and  athletic  race,  and  as  their  insular  position 
renders  them  necessarily  habituated  to  the  sea,  they  are  justly 
ooiudd«red  good  sailors.    Tbe  women  are  generally  considered  beau- 


tiful ;  in  no  part  of  Greece  does  the  character  and  expression  observable 
in  the  face  of  tbe  ancient  statues  so  decidedly  show  itself  as  in 
these  islands,  especially  among  tbe  Cyclades. 

All  the  islands  are  high  :  tbe  mountains  have  an  average  elevation 
of  1500  to  1800  feet,  but  Mount  Eliaa  of  Milo  rises  to  the  height  of 
2036  feet  above  tbe  sea.  Many  of  the  islands  exhibit,  in  tbe  remains 
of  antiquity  yet  visible,  traces  of  their  former  prosperity  and 
importance. 

The  climate  is  more  equal  and  temperate  than  that  of  tbe  surround- 
ing continents,  the  heats  of  summer  being  tempered  by  cool  refreshing 
sea-breezes  and  prevailing  northerly  winds ;  even  in  the  more  northern 
islands  the  winter  is  never  felt  vrith  such  severity  as  on  tbe 
neighbouring  mainland..  The  north-east  or  Etesian  winds  blow  with 
great  fiiry,  especially  about  the  equinoxes ;  tbe  general  period  of  their 
duration  is  about  three  days.  Tbe  sirocco  does  not  blow  in  the 
Archipelago.  In  winter  the  navigation  of  these  seas  is  an  anxious 
task,  on  account  of  the  numerous  islands  and  rocks,  which  occasion 
sudden  flaws  and  eddies  of  winds,  and  a  short,  high,  confused  sea. 
A  remarkable  feature  is  the  very  great  depth  of  vrater ;  at  the  distance 
of  less  than  a  mile  from  the  shore  there  is  generally  no  bottom  with 
150  to  200  fathoms  of  lin&  The  Ananes  rocks,  10  miles  S. W.  of  Milo, 
and  the  Caloyeri,  30  miles  W.  of  tbe  south  point  of  Scio,  rise  up 
almost  perpendicularly,  like  the  coral  reefs  of  tbe  Southern  Ocean. 
Throughout  the  Cyclades  more  especially  tbe  Dardanelles  current  is 
felt,  and  it  sets  strong  through  the  narrow  channels  between  tbe  islands ; 
but  to  the  north,  along  tbe  coast  of  Roumelia,  a  counter-current  sets 
to  the  eastward. 

Tbe  rivers  that  empiy  themselves  into  the  Archipelago  are  more 
deserving  of  notice  from  their  classical  associations  than  from  their 
magnitude  or  commeroial  importance;  indeed  the  south-western 
shores  offer  no  river  navigable  even  for  small  boats.  On  tbe  coasts  of 
Tbessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace,  however,  tbe  Peneus,  the  Axius,  the 
Strymon,  and  the  Hebrus,  admit  tbe  larger  class  of  kalka,  though  in 
all  of  them  the  mouths  are  much  obstructed  by  shoals  and  deltas  of 
low  islands.  On  the  Asiatic  shore  tbe  Hermus  and  Mseander  are  tbe 
chief  rivers.  The  coasts  around  tbe  ^gean  are  deeply  indented  with 
gulfs  of  considerable  length,  tbe  principal  of  wmch  are  Nauplia, 
^gina,  Egripos,  Trikeri  Channel,  Saloniki,  E^assandbra,  Monte  Suito, 
Contessa,  Saros,  Adramytti,  Smyrna,  Scala  Kova,  Mandaliyeh,  and  Bu- 
drun  or  Kos.  Some  of  these  are  separated  frx>m  each  other  by  remarkable 
peninsulas,  especially  those  of  Ptulene,  Sithonia,  and  Atiios,  which  last 
is  perhaps  the  boldest  promontory  in  the  world :  the  steep  and  almost 
inaccessible  sides  of  tbe  moimtain  descend  abruptly  into  an  unfathom- 
able sea.  [Athos.]  Among  tbe  chief  mountains  in  or  near  the  ^gean 
may  be  noticed  Delphi  in  Euboea,  tbe  moimtains  bordering  on  tbe 
coast  of  Tbessaly,  Athos,  and  Elias  in  the  island  of  Milo. 

On  the  division  of  the  Roman  empire  the  islands  formed  a  portion 
of  tbe  eastern  dominion,  and  continued  so  till  the  year  1185,  when 
tbe  Venetians  captured  Andros,  Lesbos,  Samos,  and  Scio,  in  revenge 
for  an  attempted  aggression  of  tbe  emperor  Alexius  on  tbe  territories 
of  the  republic.  In  1207  an  edict  was  issued  at  Venice,  authorising 
the  nobles  to  equip  armaments  for  tbe  reduction  of  portions  of  tbe 
empire.  Several  of  the  islands  were  thus  taken  possession  of  as 
private  estates  by  tbe  victorious  adventurers;  the  most  celebrated 
among  whom  was  Marco  Sanuto,  who  in  tbe  same  year  made  himself 
master  of  the  island  of  Naxos,  and  took  tbe  title  of  Duke  of  Naxos. 
Having  added  to  bis  conquest  the  islands  of  Paros,  Antiparos,  Santorin, 
Anaphi,  Argentiera,  MUo,  Siphno,  and  Policandro,  be  asserted  bis 
independence  of  Venice,  and  assumed  tbe  more  comprehensive  title 
of  Duke  of  the  Archipelago. 

Some  of  tbe  other  islands  were  occasionally  recaptured  by  the 
Greeks;  but  those  above  named  continued  uninterruptedly  tmdor 
tbe  some  family  for  nearly  three  centuries,  until  Naxos  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Barbarossa,  who,  after  sacking  the  island,  allowed  John 
Crispo,  tbe  then  reigning  duke,  to  retain  his  dominions  on  condition 
of  becoming  a  vassal  to  the  Porto.  Barbarossa  plundered  the  other 
islands  which  still  remained  appanages  of  Venetian  noblemen.  In 
1566,  James  the  twenty-first  and  last  duke,  having  become  a  prisoner 
in  the  Seven  Towers,  a  governor  was  appointed  by  tbe  sultan, 
and  all  tbe  islands  then  became  imited  under  tbe  dominion  of 
Solyman. 

In  1686,  Morosini  again  laid  some  of  tbe  islands  under  temporary 
contribution  to  Venice,  though  they  were  never  again  detached  from 
the  Ottoman  dominions.  'The  islands  were  however  entirely  fr«ed 
from  tbe  Turkish  presence  by  tbe  expeditions  of  tbe  Knights  of  Malta, 
who,  making  frequent  descents,  carried  away  into  slavery  all  the 
Mussulman  residents,  so  that  the  Porte  withdrew  its  governor  and 
officers,  leaving  tbe  Knights  in  a  manner  independent  and  masters  of 
tbe  land,  subject  only  to  a  tribute  levied  as  land  and  capitation  taxes. 
For  this  purpose  tbe  capitan  pasha,  to  whose  pashalik  most  of  tbe 
islands  belonged,  used  to  make  an  annual  tour  with  the  fieet  in  such 
force  as  to  keep  the  knights  in  awe,  and  secure  tbe  speedy  collection 
of  the  taxes.  • 

The  government  taxes  of  Candia,  Cyprus,  Kos,  Imbros,  Lemnoe, 
Mitilin,  Tenedos,  and  Thasos,  were  set  apart  for  members  of  the 
imperial  &mily ;  Nicaria  and  Samos  for  tbe  mufti;  Andros,  Tino,  Sdo, 
and  Syra,  for  other  officers  of  the  divan.  In  1770,  tbe  Russians 
became  masters  of  some  of  tbe  Cyclades,  which  they  evacuated  by 
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treaty  four  yean  afterwanU.  They  remained  tributciiy  to  tlic  Porte 
till  the  breakiDg  out  of  the  revolution  in  1821,  shortly  after  which 
most  of  them  eagerly  embraced  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  contributed 
as  much  as  lay  in  their  power,  both  by  men  and  ships,  to  the  squadrons 
fitted  out  at  Hydra  and  Speszia.  Their  intrepid  behayiour  in  their 
small  Yeesels  against  the  Turkish  fleet  became  the  admiration  of 
Europe,  and  contributed  greatly  towards  the  establishment  of  their 
national  independence. 

All  the  Cyclades  are  now  a  portion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece,  but 
most  of  the  other  islands  stUl  remain  under  the  Turks.  In  many  of 
the  islands  vessels  are  built^  and  in  Syra  more  particularly  there  is 
a  laige  establishment  for  ship-building. 

4.  Caribbean  Archipdago,    [Antilles.] 

5.  Corean  Archipelago,    [Corea.] 

6.  Addaide  Archipdago,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Patagonia,  lies 
between  Nelson  Strait  and  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens.  These  islands 
are  separated  from  the  mainland  by  an  intricate  channel,  varying 
from  two  to  five  miles  in  breadth,  called  Smyth's  ChanneL  They 
consist  of  numerous  elevated  islands  with  sharp  rugged  peaks  and 
sefmted  ridges,  separated  by  nazrow  and  deep  passages. 

7.  Recherche  Archipdago,  a  very  scattered  and  intricate  labyrinth 
of  reefs  and  islands  on  the  south  coast  of  Australia.  The  largest 
island  does  not  exceed  four  miles  in  lengUi :  they  are  all  barren  and 
arid,  producing  little  vegetation  and  nothing  esculent.  They  have 
attained  some  elevation  from  the  accumulation  of  sand,  like  the 
opposite  coast,  the  approach  to  which  is  thus  rendered  dangerous. 
Wood  and  water,  both  in  small  quantities,  may  be  procured  on  some 
of  the  islands ;  penguins,  seals,  and  sharks  are  very  numerous.  This 
group  was  so  named  by  D'Entrecasteaux  in  1792,  when  in  search  of  La 
Perouso.  The  largest  and  the  western  portion  of  the  islands  lies  off 
Esp^ranoe  Bay ;  the  rest  lie  scattered  to  the  eastward.  The  whole  are 
included  between  the  parallels  of  83°  it)'  to  84°  0'  %  and  the 
meridians  of  121°  36'  to  124°  4'  E. 

Besides  these  there  are  many  groups  of  islands  to  which  the  term 
Archipelago  has  been  applied  ;*  thus  all  the  islands  to  the  north  and 
east  of  Madagascar,  from  Bourbon  to  the  Seychelles,  and  from 
Bodriguez  to  the  main,  have  been  classed  under  the  denomination  of 
the  Ethiopian  Archipelago.  On  the  north-west  coast  of  America  are 
small  dusters,  called  Qoorge  Third's,  Prince  of  Wales's,  and  Pitt's 
archipelagoes ;  and  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Burmese  empire,  near 
the  Andamans,  are  two  chains  of  small  barren  islands,  called  the 
Meigui  and  Tanasserim  archipelagoes.  The  term  has  also  been 
appUed  to  the  Philippines,  the  Laccadives,  the  Chonos,  the  Louisiado 
Islands,  the  Maldives,  the  Solomon  Islands,  the  Sooloo  Islands^  and 
various  other  groups,  all  of  which  will  be  found  noticed  in  this  work 
under  their  ordinary  appellations. 

ARCIS-SUR-AUBE.    [AuBB.] 

A'RCOLA,  a  village  in  the  Venetian  States,  about  15  mUes  S.S.E. 
from  Verona,  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  low  miBurshy  country,  through 
which  the  Alpone  flows,  a  torrent  that  comes  from  the  mountains 
near  Vicenza  and  empties  itself  into  the  Adige  about  8  miles  below 
Areola^  The  town  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Alpone. 
The  ground  between  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige  and  the  right 
bank  of  the  Alpone  is  one  impervious  marsh,  intersected  by  two  or 
three  causeways,  one  of  which  leads  to  a  narrow  bridge  over  the 
Alpone  and  to  the  village  of  Areola  beyond  it.  It  was  along  this 
causeway  that  the  French  under  Bonaparte,  having  crossed  the  Adige 
at  the  village  of  Bonco,  advanced  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of 
November,  1796,  with  the  view  of  surprising  the  rear  of  the  Austrian 
army  under  Qeneral  Alvinzi,  which  was  then  posted  on  the  heights 
of  c5aldiero  near  Verona.  Two  battalions  of  Croats  and  Hungarians 
were  posted  at  Areola  with  some  artillery  and  they  stoutly  defended 
the  bridge.  Three  times  the  French  column  attempted  to  storm  it 
amidst  a  shower  of  grape-shot  and  musketry,  and  three  timra  it  was 
repulsed  with  great  loss.  Bonaparte  himself  was  thrown  from  the 
causeway  into  the  marsh,  and  was  near  being  taken.  At  last  General 
Guyeux,  with  2000  men,  having  crossed  the  Adige  farther  down,  at 
the  ferry  of  Albaredo,  below  the  confluence  of  the  Alpono,  marched 
by  the  left  bank  of  the  latter  stream  where  the  ground  is  firmer,  and 
took  possession  of  Areola.  Qeneral  Alvinzi  however  having  sent 
reioforoements  in  the  evening,  retook  the  village.  Next  day  (16th) 
the  battle  became  general  between  the  two  armies,  and  the  village  of 
Areola  was  again  the  main  point  of  the  contest  The  French  attempted 
repeatedly  to.  carry  the  fatal  bridge,  and  were  again  repulsed  with 
tremendous  loss.  Almost  all  their  superior  officers  were  killed  or 
wounded.  Thus  passed  the  16th :  the  Austrians  retaining  possession 
of  Areola  for  that  night.  On  the  17th,  Bonaparte  having-  thrown  a 
bridge  across  the  Alpone,  just  above  its  confluence,  directed  Augereau 
to  march  with  a  column  by  the  left  bank,  whilst  another  column 
advanced  by  the  famous  causeway.  The  latter  was  repulsed  as  before ; 
but  Augereau  after  a  sharp  contest  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of 
the  village.  Qeneral  Alvinzi  then  made  his  retreat  upon  MontebeUo 
and  Vicenza.  This  was  the  hardest  fought  battle  in  Bonaparte's  first 
Italian  campaigns,  and  one  in  which  he  ^owed  great  personal  courage. 
The  Austrians  lost  about  4000  killed,  and  as  many  were  taken 
prisoners.  The  French  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  not  made 
known,  but  it  must  necessarily  have  been  very  great.  Bonaparte's 
obstinsicy  in  attempting  so  many  times  to  carry  the  bridge  in  fronts 


iiistcid  of  turning  it,  as  he  was  obliged  to  do  at  ]ast>  has  been  strongly 
censured. 

ARCOS.    [Sevilla.] 

ARCOT,  a  considerable  district  of  Hindustan,  forming  part  of  the 
Camatia  The  district  thus  named  is  subdivided  into  the  two  portiozui 
of  northern  and  southern  Arcot ;  both  of  which  are  under  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  Madras  presidency.  They  are  situated  between  11°  and 
14°  N.  hit,  and  78°  and  80°  E.  long.  The  chief  river  is  the  Palair,  or 
Milk  River,  which  rises  in  the  Mysore,  flows  past  Arcot,  and  falls  into 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  south  of  Sadras.  The  only  other  important  river 
is  the  Punnair,  which  has  its  source  near  the  Palair,  flows  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  at  CuddalorOi 
This  district  comprehended  Pondicherry,  during  the  time  in  which 
that  settlement  was  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  surrounds  the 
district  in  which  Madras  is  situated. 

The  lands  throughout  the  district  are  for  the  most  part  held  by  an 
industrious  race  of  yeomanry  or  small  proprietary  cultivators,  either 
in  severalty,  or  in  joint  village  commimities.  These  cultivators  pay 
their  proportions  of  the  revenue  chai^geable  on  the  land  which  thiey 
occupy  du'ect  into  the  treasury  of  the  state,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  zemindars,  or  great  proprietors^  as  is  the  case  in  a  large 
portion  of  Hindustan. 

The  whole  of  these  districts  were,  in  1801,  formally  ceded  by  treaty 
to  the  East  India  Company  by  the  nabob  of  the  Camatic,  Azim  lu 
Omrah.  On  this  occasion  the  British  government  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  and  adjust  the  claims  made  by  the  creditors  of 
the  nabob,  for  whose  satisifaction  an  annual  revenue  of  840,000 
pagodas  were  set  apart.  When  the  transfer  to  the  British  was  made, 
the  district  was  in  a  deplorable  condition,  but  it  has  since  gradually 
improved. 

The  northern  and  southern  divisions  of  Arcot  now  form  separate 
collectorates  under  the  Company.  The  northern  division  indudoa 
Sativaid,  Fulicat,  Congoondy  in  the  Barramahal,  part  of  Balaghaut^ 
and  the  western  pollams  or  zemindaries.  The  southern  division 
includes  Cuddalore.    [Carnatio.1 

( Rennell's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  ffindostan  ;  Hamilton's  £ait  India 
Gazetteer  ;  Parliamentary  Paper$.) 

ARCOT,  the  chief  town  of  the  province,  and  the  Mohammedan 
capital  of  the  Camatic,  is  built  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Palair,  in 
12°  54'  N.  lat.,  79°  23'  E.  long. ;  distant  78  mUes  W.  by  S.  from 
Madras,  722  miles  S.K  by  S.  from  Bombay,  and  1070  miles  S.W.  from 
Calcutta. 

The  place  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  had  a  regularly-built  fortress, 
which  has  been  in  great  part  destroyed  since  its  cession  to  the  East 
India  Company.  The  town,  which  is  inclosed  by  walls,  is  almost 
entirely  of  modem  erection.  It  contains  the  palace  of  the  former 
nabobs  of  Arcot;  the  principal  gateway  of  the  palace  is  entire,  but 
the  rest  of  the  building  is  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  chief  inhabitants  are 
Mohammedans,  who  speak  the  Hindustanee  dialect.  The  bed  of  the 
Palair,  which  is  here  half  a  mile  wide,  is  sometimes  nearly  dry,  and  at 
other  times  is  so  swollen  by  the  rains  that  its  waters  would  immdate 
the  streets  but  for  the  ramparts  of  the  old  fort.  The  varied 
fortunes  of  this  city  in  the  wars  of  the  last  century  are  noticed  under 
Cabnatic. 

(Mill's  British  India;  Rennell's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  JSfindostan; 
ParUamentary  Papers.) 

ARCTIC  COUNTRIES.    [North  Polab  Couhtbibs.] 

ARCUEIL.     [Seike,  Department  of.] 

ARCY,  a  village  in  France,  ceJebrated  for  the  grottoes  near  it, 
is  situated  on  a  hill  above  the  Cure,  in  the  arrondissement  of 
Vermanton  and  department  of  Yonne,  about  8  miles  6.  from  the 
town  of  Vermanton,  and  has  1500  inhabitants,  including  the  whole 
commun&  The  village  stands  on  a  bed  of  the  lower  oolite.  The 
grottoes,  which  are  numerous  and  some  of  them  of  vast  size, 
oommxmicate  with  each  other  by  narrow  and  in  some  instances  low 
passages.  They  are  formed  in  a  calcareous  rock  of  horizontal  stratifi- 
cation, and  above  100  feet  thick.  In  time  of  rains  water  penetrates 
the  rock,  and  by  its  calcareous  infiltrations  has  covered  the  roofs  and 
sides  of  the  grottoes  with  beautiful  concretions.  The  entrance  of  the 
grottoes  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Cure.  The  apartmeiits  generally  are 
from  150  to  180  feet  long,  and  the  height  r»Eu^es about  20  feet;  the 
third  from  the  entrance  however  has  a  length  of  262  feet,  and  a  kind  of 
vaulted  roof ;  another  is  828  feet  long  and  82  feet  wide ;  but  the  Ivgeet 
of  all  is  400  paces  long,  above  40  feet  wide,  and  above  90  feet  hlglL 
In  the  first  two  apartments  are  found  laige  blocks  or  masses  of  stone 
lying  in  greater  or  less  profusion  on  tiie  ground ;  and  in  the  second 
apartment  is  also  a  pool  of  clear  and  sweet  water,  about  125  feet  in 
diameter,  the  depth  of  which  is  not  known.  The  apartments  fieurther 
in  are  distinguished  by  the  number  and  variety  of  the  crystallisatiouB 
which  either  hang  from  the  roof  (stalactites),  or  rise  column-like  from 
the  ground  (stalagmites) ;  they  are  formed,  as  stated  above,  by  the 
water  which  filters  through  the  over-arching  rock  forming  a  deposit 
about  the  orifice  from  which  it  issues,  as  well  as  on  that  part  of  the 
ground  on  which  it  drops.  As  the  crystallisations  rising  from  below 
are  thus  exactly  under  those  depending  from  the  roof,  they  frequentiy 
unite  and  form  pillars  which  appear  to  support  the  roof  of  the 
vaults.  Many  of  these  crystaUisations  are  capable  of  receiving  a 
polish. 
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The  dimoDBions  of  the  grottoes  are  diminiBhing  gradually  with  the 
augmentation  of  tiie  concretions.  Buffon  has  calculated,  on  the  suppo- 
sition  that  this  augmentation  is  equally  progressive,  that  it  would 
require  only  two  centuries  to  fill  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
oavems,  which  by  that  time  would  be  transformed  into  quarries  of 
alabaster. 

Some  account  for  the  existence  of  these  cavities  by  describing  them 
as  abandoned  stone-quarries;  others  say  they  were  formed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Cure,  one  channel  of  which  still  has  an  undei^ground 
course  through  the  hill  in  which  the  grottoes  are  formed.  In  support 
of  the  former  opinion  it  is  stated  that  Auzerro  cathedral  was  built 
with  stone  from  Arcy. 

(Enc^clop^die  Mithodique;  IHetionnaire  Uhivend  de  la  France, 
Kalte  Brun ;  Dieiionnaire  de  2a  France,  Paris,  1844.) 

ARD,  LOCH,  a  lake  in  Scotland,  in  the  pariah  of  Aberfoyle,  county 
of  Perth,  is  separated  from  Loch  Katrine  on  the  north  by  llie  huge 
mountain-mass  of  Ben  Yenu,  which  rises  to  more  than  8000  feet  above 
the  sea.  On  the  west  the  lake  is  also  inclosed  by  high  mountains. 
Ben  Lomond  is  distant  4  miles,  and  the  Trosachs  7  miles.  We  may 
here  notice  that  the  term  '  Loch'  is  used  in  Scotland  alike  for  inland 
lakes,  like  Loch  Ard,  and  for  large  inlets  of  the  sea,  as  Loch  F^ne  and 
Loch  Long. 

ARDAOH.    [Mbath.1 

ARDBRACCAN.    [Meath.] 

ARDEBIL,  ARDABIL,  or  ARDEBYL,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of 
Azerbijan,  is  situated  in  88*"  14^  K.  lat,  48"*  19'  K  long.,  in  a  fertile 
plain  encompassed  by  hills,  at  a  distance  of  105  miles  R  from  Tabriz, 
and  40  miles  from  the  wertem  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  Talish 
Mountuns,  which  separate  Azerbijan  from  Qhilan,  keep  off  the  noxious 
winds  that  prevail  in  the  sultry  lowland  along  the  Caspian.  Its  healthy 
situation,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  around  it,  and  the  abimdance  of  water 
with  which  it  is  blessed,  have  obtained  for  it  among  the  Persians  the  title 
of  Abadan-i-Firuz,  'the  abode  of  happiness.'  The  trees  about  Ardebil  do 
not  begin  to  bud  before  the  end  of  April,  which  shows  that  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  place  is  much  affected  by  its  position  near  the  mountains. 
The  town  is  defended  by  walls,  flanked  with  roxmd  towers,  and  by  a 
citadel.  It  is  of  importance  as  an  emporium  in  the  caravan  trade  of 
Tiflis,  Derbend,  and  Baku,  with  Ispahan  and  Teheran.  In  history, 
Ardebil  is  remarkable  as  having  given  birth  to  the  dynasty  of  the 
Sufi  or  Safawi  rulers  of  Persia  :  two  of  the  ancestors  of  this  family 
of  kings,  Sheikh  Safieddin  and  Sheikh  Heider,  are  buried  here ;  and 
their  tombs  are  held  in  high  veneration  among  the  Mohammedans. 
In  the  gn^«at  plain  of  Chowal-Mogam,  which  extends  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ardebil  to  the  mouth  of  the  Eur,  a  grand  council  of  Uie 
Persian  empire  met  in  1786,  and  elected  Nadir  Shah  to  the  throne, 
who  was  crowned  at  Ardebil  in  the  following  year.  Ardebil  contained 
a  fine  library,  which  was  sent  to  Russia  when  the  place  surrendered 
to  Count  Soukhtaline.  A  small  river,  the  Balukh,  a  feeder  of  the  Aras, 
runs  through  the  town ;  it  is  subject  to  inundations  when  the  snow 
on  the  surrounding  hills  begins  to  melt.  The  great  mountain  of 
Sevilan  (18,000  feet  high)  is  24  miles  W.  of  Ardebil.  This  lofl^  peak, 
which  is  of  volcanic  origm,  lies  at  the  eastern  termination  of  the  long 
range  of  mountains  which  forms  the  watershed  between  the  Aras  on 
the  north  and  lake  TJrumiah  and  the  Tigris  on  the  south.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ardebil  there  are  several  hot  mineral  springs. 

ARDE^CHE,  a  department  of  France,  which  is  named  from  its 
principal  river  and  consists  of  the  former  province  of  Yivaiais.  It  is 
bounded  R  by  the  Rh6ne,  which  separates  it  from  the  departments 
of  Is^re,  Drdme,  and  Yaucluse,  S.  by  the  department  of  Qard,  W.  by 
those  of  Loz^re  and  Haute  Loire,  and  N.  by  that  of  Loirei  The 
department  extends  between  44°  16'  and  45°  21'  N.  lat.,  and  between 
8°  50'  and  4°  50'  E.  long. :  its  greatest  length  from  K.  to  S.  is  74  miles, 
and  ita  greatest  breadth  between  the  Allier  and  the  Rh6ne  is  44  miles. 
The  area  of  the  department  is  2138*8  square  miles :  the  population 
in  1851  was  886,505,  which  gives  181*18  to  the  square  mile,  being 
9'46  above  the  average  per  square  mile  for  all  France. 

Swrface, — ^Except  a  nairow  strip  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhdne, 
the  department  is  almost  entirely  covered  by  the  C^vennes  Mountains, 
the  principal  chain  of  which  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  depart- 
ment, while  numerous  cross  ranges  run  in  an  easterly  and  south-easterly 
direction  towards  the  Rhdne.  In  this  department  is  Mont  Mezen,  the 
culminating  point  of  the  C^vennes,  the  summit  of  which  is  5972  feet 
above  the  level  ot  the  sea.  From  Mont  Mezen,  a  secondarv  branch  or 
cross  range  called  Coyron  runs  eastward,  forming  the  watersned  between 
the  Ard^he  and  the  £rieux,  and  ends  at  the  Rh6ne  opposite  Monte- 
limart,  while  the  principal  chain,  which  south  of  Mont  Mezen  is 
called  Tanai^e,  te^es  a  southerly  course,  and  crosses  the  western 
portion  of  the  department ;  in  both  of  these  ranges  there  are  several 
conical  summits  and  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes.  In  the  north  of  the 
department  the  C^venneo  and  their  ramifications  take  the  name  of  the 
Boutidres  Mountains.  These  are  remarkable  for  the  regularity  of  their 
geological  structure,  and  consist  of  three  parallel  regions.  In  the 
most  western  of  these,  including  the  main  ridge  of  the  C^vennes, 
granite,  gneiss,  and  other  primitive  rocks  prevail :  in  the  middle  r^on 
micaceous  freestone,  day-slate,  and  coal;  and  in  the  eastern  region  lime- 
stone and  chalk.  7^  disposition  of  the  strata  has  been  disturbed  to 
southward  of  the  Erieux  by  the  volcanic  zone  of  central  France,  which, 
passing  through  Mont  Mezen,  crosses  them  at  right  angles,  and  com- 
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prises  within  it  the  two  ranges  of  Coyron  and  Tanaigu&  The 
continuation  of  this  zone  westM^uxl  passes  through  the  volcanic  ngion 
of  Hauta  Loire,  Cantal,  and  Puy-de-!D6me,  but  towards  the  south-east 
it  reaches  the  chalk,  and  terminates  at  the  Rhdne  in  the  basaltic 
columns  of  Rochemaure.  In  this  division  of  the  department  are 
numerous  extinct  craters,  lava-streams,  ranges  of  columnar  basalt  and 
other  volcanic  products. 

JiiverSf^c. — Since  the  crest  of  the  C^vennes  forms  part  of  the  watershed 
between  the  Meditarranoan  and  the  Atlantic,  one  would  expect  to  find 
rivers  rising  in  this  department  and  flowing  in  nearly  opposite  direo- 
tiona  And  this  is  the  case,  but  the  department  includes  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  Atlantic  slope ;  the  Loire  just  rises  within  it,  not  £Etr 
m)m  the  source  of  the  Ard^he,  and  flows  north-westward  into  the 
department  of  Haute  Loire ;  and  the  Allier  flows  in  the  same  direction 
for  a  few  miles  along  the  south-western  boundary  between  this  depart- 
ment and  that  of^Loz^re.  All  the  other  streams  flow  down  the 
Mediterranean  slope  into  the  Rhdne.  The  principal  of  them  are— 
proceeding  from  north  to  south — ^the  Canoe,  the  Doux,  the  £rieux, 
and  the  Ajd^he.  The  Ounce  rises  in  the  main  ridge  of  the  C^veimes 
in  the  north  of  the  department,  and  flows  north-eastward  to  Annonay, 
where  it  receives  the  D^me ;  it  thence  runs  for  a  few  miles  towards 
the  south-east^  and  then  resuming  ita  orimial  direction  enters  the  Rh6ne 
after  a  course  of  about  25  miles.  The  Ihux  also  rises  in  the  C^vennes 
a  little  south  of  the  source  of  the  Cance^  and  runs  first  towards  the 
south-south-east  and  then  east  by  north  into  the  Rh6ne,  a  littie  above 
Toumon.  The  £r%eitx  rises  in  the  C^vennes  near  Sl-Agrdve,  and  flows 
by  a  winding  channel  and  in  a  general  direction  of  east  by  south  into 
the  Rhdne  above  La-Youlte  after  a  course  of  86  miles :  this  river 
divides  the  department  into  two  districts,  which  are  respectively  called 
Haut  Yivarais  and  Bas  Yivarais,  the  former  north,  the  latter  south 
of  the  £rieux.  The  ArdMie,  the  largest  river  in  the  department^  has 
ita  source  in  the  C^vennes,  not  far  from  that  of  the  Loire,  in  a  spot 
called  Cap-d'Ard^)che,  where  a  lai^ge  number  of  small  streams,  failing 
down  in  cascades  from,  the  high  volcanic  mountains,  unite  their  waters. 
In  the  upper  part  of  ita  basin  the  Ard^he  and  ita  feeders  form  many 
beautiful  cascades,  and  having  worn  their  way  through  lavarstreams 
and  along  masses  of  columnar  basalt  display  advantageously  the 
volcanic  agency  that  once  prevailed  in  this  n^on.  The  course  of  the 
Ard^he  is  first  eastward,  as  far  as  Aubenas,  whence  it  runs  south  to 
ita  junction  with  the  Baume  and  the  Chassezac,  both  of  which  join  it 
on  the  right  bank :  the  river  thence  flows  in  a  south-east  direction  into 
the  Rhdne  above  Pont-St.-£sprit,  having  for  the  last  few  miles  of 
ita  course  separated  the  departmenta  of  Ard^che  and  Oard.  A  giBat 
deal  of  timber  and  flrewood  is  floated  down  the  Ard^he  to  Aubenas, 
where  it  is  formed  into  rafta  and  conveyed  down  to  the  Rhdne ;  the 
river  is  navigable  for  boata  for  about  5  miles  above  ita  mouth.  The 
whole  length  of  the  Ard^che  is  about  50  miles. 

About  2  miles  south  from  the  litUe  town  of  Yallon,  and  about 
16  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  rocky  hills  on  each  side 
press  dose  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ard^che,  and  seem  to  have  been 
formerly  united  by  an  enormous  mass  or  ledge  of  gray  limestone, 
which  formed  a  dam  across  the  stream,  causing  it  to  make  an  abrupt 
turn  into  a  deep  gox^ge  whidi  is  still  invaded  by  the  river  in  ita  fr-eeheta. 
In  process  of  time  the  pressure  of  the  great  volume  of  water  collected 
at  wis  point  forced  a  passage  for  the  river  through  the  rock,  leaving 
an  enormous  natural  bridge  of  a  single  arch,  197  feet  wide  and  98  feet 
high  above  the  stream.  This  bridge,  called  PoiU  de  VAre,  has  served 
from  the  most  andent  times  on  record  for  connecting  the  territory  of 
Yivarais  with  the  rest  of  Languedoc  It  was  strongly  fortified  in  the 
middle  ages ;  the  defences  were  demolished  by  Louis  XIIL,  who  also 
caused  a  cut  to  be  made  in  the  rock  on  the  north  side  of  the  bridge, 
so  as  to  render  it  passable  for  only  one  person  at  a  time. 

The  Alignon,  which  joins  the  Ard^che  bdow  Thueyts,  is  a  very 
interesting  str^tm  to  the  geologist  and  the  admirer  of  fine  mountain 
scenefy.  For  about  8  miles  above  ita  junction  with  the  Ardtehe  this 
river  has  worn  a  passage  in  a  lava-stream  (which  is  dearly  traceable 
to  the  crater  called  La  Coupe  de  Jatgac)  between  the  granite  rocks  on 
one  side,  and  columnar  bandt,  150  feet  high,  on  the  other. 

The  department  contains  a  few  lakes,  some  of  which  seem  to  occupy 
the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes ;  tins  is  distinctiy  asserted  of  the  lake 
of  Issarl^,  which  is  in  the  west  of  the  department^  near  the  Loire, 
and  is  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference.  The  department  is  crossed  by 
8  national  and  21  departmental  roads.  The  Rhdne  is  navigable  by 
large  boata  and  small  steamers  all  along  ita  eastern  boundary.  The 
principal  road  is  the  one  that  leads  from  Yalence  to  Alais,  passing 
through  Privas  and  Aubenas.  There  are  no  railroads  in  the  depart- 
ment)  but  the  Lyon-Avignon  line  is  dose  upon  the  eastern  boundary, 
running  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhdne. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Produetione. — The  climate  of  the  department 
varies  with  the  situation :  in  the  west  it  is  extremely  cold ;  oata  and 
barley  ripen  with  difficulty,  and  the  winter  generally  lasta  eight  months. 
The  temperature  of  the  valleys  is  milder,  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rhdne  the  climate  is  very  hot.  In  summer  the  variations  of  tempera* 
ture  are  sudden  and  sometimes  great^  owing  to  the  winds  which  sweep 
down  between  the  moimtain-ranges.  In  the  arrondissement  of  Privas 
the  mean  summer  heat  is  indicated  by  88°  45'  Fahr. ;  the  preatest 
cold  of  ordinary  winters  marks  18°  below  freezing  pointy  and  m  very 
severe  winters  the  thermometer  has  fallen  to  less  than  three  degrees 
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above  Fahrenheit's  zero  point  The  mean  annual  rain-fall  at  Yiviers 
is  about  35  inches,  and  the  number  of  rainy  days  in  a  year  is  102. 
The  climate  of  the  department  is  said  to  have  become  colder  within 
this  century,  owing,  as  it  is  alleged,  to  the  diminution  of  the  forests ; 
th^  olive,  which  was  formerly  cultivated  with  success  in  the  arrondis- 
spment  of  Toumon,  now  flourishes  only  to  the  south  of  tlie  £rieuz, 
and  the  vine  has  retired  from  high  slopes  in  the  north  of  the  department 
on  which  it  once  prospered. 

The  soil,  which  is  generally  sandy  and  lights  affords  a  great  variety 
of  productions  according  to  its  greater  or  less  elevation.  In  the 
sheltered  valley  of  the  Blidne  the  olive  and  fig  are  cultivated  as  far 
north  as  the  £rieux.  Throughout  the  whole  valley  of  the  Rh6ne,  as 
well  as  in  the  higher  district,  which  conunences  at  a  short  distance 
west  of  the  Rh6ne  and  extends  as  far  west  as  a  line  running  north- 
north-east  through  Joyeuse,  the  vine  and  the  mulberry  flourish.  Farther 
west  and  at  an  uevation  higher  still  there  is  a  district  in  which  beech, 
oak,  and  fruit-trees,  especially  sweet  chestnuts,  abound.  The  chestnut 
forms  the  ordinary  food  of  the  peasantry ;  it  is  grown  in  immense 
quantities  in  the  great  forests  thiat  cover  ^e  volcanic  region  in  the 
basin  of  the  Upper  Arddche,  and  is  exported  under  the  name  of  marrone 
de  Lyon :  in  the  next  higher  region  the  resinous  trees,  fir,  larch,  &a, 
prevail,  and  on  the  high  table-lands  of  the  main  ridge  of  the  Cdvennes, 
wbere  the  snow  lies  for  six  or  eight  months,  no  vegetables  but  the 
Bubalpine  phmts  are  found  to  live. 

The  high-laDds  of  the  department  contain  much  pasturage,  to  which 
the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  neighbouring  departments  are  sent  to 
graze.  Butter  and  cheese  are  made.  Sheep,  swine,  and  homed  cattle 
are  numerous.  Mules,  ponies,  and  goats  are  reared.  The  number  of 
horses  is  small  The  inhabitants  are  laborious  and  persevering,  and 
in  many  places  make  even  the  mountain-aideB  productive  by  biulding 
terraces  to  support  the  soil ;  this  is  particularlv  seen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  L'Ajqg^entidre.  In  Uie  valleys  and  hiU-slopes  near  the  Rhdne 
all  kinds  of  v^etable  productions,  com,  pulse  and  fruits  are  grown ; 
and  this  region  is  famous  for  its  vineyaids  and  for  the  growth  of  silk. 
But  the  productive  part  of  the  soil  forms  a  small  fraction  of  the  surface, 
and  consequently  a  considerable  part  of  the  grain  which  is  necessary 
for  the  consumption  of  the  population  has  to  be  brought  from  other 
departments.  Walnuts  are  grown  in  large  quantities  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  department  with  oiL  Bees  are  carefully  tended :  the 
honey  of  the  department  is  excellent. 

The  manufacturing  industry  of  the  department  is  important.  There 
are  numerous  tanneries  for  the  manufacture  of  shoe  and  glove  leather; 
paper-miUs;  and  cotton,  wooUen-doth,  and  silk  factories.  About 
11,000,000  gallons  of  red  and  white  wine  are  made  annually.  The 
qualities  of  Uie  wines  are  as  various  almost  as  the  sites  on  which  they 
are  grown;  among  the  most  reputed  sorts  are  those  of  St-Peray, 
Limony,  St-Josepl^  Comas,  &c.  The  commoner  sorts  are  consumed 
on  the  spot  or  exported  to  the  departments  of  Loire,  Haute  Loire,  and 
Loz^.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing  of  silk-worms ;  for  this 
purpose  the  cultivation  of  the  white  mulberry-tree,  first  introduced 
into  the  department  by  Olivier-de-Serres  in  the  reign  of  Henri  IV.,  has 
reached  a  great  development^  the  number  of  trees  exceeding  two 
millions.  A  very  large  quantity  of  raw  silk  of  prime  quality  is  annually 
exported,  or  worked  up  in  the  silk-mills  of  the  department. 

The  department  contains  mines  of  lead,  copper,  iron,  manganese, 
antimony,  alum,  and  coal :  marble  of  different  colours,  lava,  and  other 
volcanic  products;  gypsum,  and  porcelain  clay;  ptmiice-stone,  granite, 
quartz,  compact  limestone,  and  sandstone  abound.  Partlol^s  of  gold 
are  occasionally  found  in  the  Rhdne,  the  Ard^che,  and  the  £rieux. 
Gold  is  also  found  mixed  with  antimony  in  the  mines  of  the  commune 
of  Malbosc  A  silver  mine  was  formerly  worked  at  L'Argentidre.  At 
La-Youlta  there  are  iron-works  and  iron-mines.  There  are  several 
mineral  springs :  those  of  Yals,  near  Aubenas,  and  St-Laurent-les- 
Balns  in  the  west  of  the  department,  are  the  most  frequented.  There 
is  a  great  number  of  natural  curiosities  in  the  department,  such  as 
grottoes,  caverns,  prismatic  rocks,  basaltic  colunms^  and  craters  of 
extinct  volcanoes. 

The  department  contains  an  area  of  1,881,916  acres.  It  is  divided 
into  three  arrondissements,  which,  with  the  number  of  cantons,  com- 
munes, and  population  in  each,  are  as  follows : — 


ArrondiB«ementt. 

Cantona. 

Commanet. 

Popolatioa  in  1851. 

1.  Priras     .        , 

2.  L'Argenti^re       .    . 
8.  Toumon  . 

10 
10 
11 

107 
104 
124 

124,766 
114,428 
147,311 

1                Total     .         .    . 

81 

335 

386,505 

Of  the  first  arrondissement  and  of  the  whole  department  the  chief 
town  is  PrivcUf  the  smallest  departmental  capital  in  France.  It  is 
situated  on  a  steep  hill,  1058  feet  above  the  sea  level,  between  the 
Ouv^ze  and  the  Mezayon,  two  streams  which  unite  below  the  town,  in 
44"  44'  N.  lat,  4**  35'  63"  R  long.,  at  a  distance  of  880  miles  S.S.K 
from  Paris,  70  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Lyon,  and  has  4797  inhabitants. 
The  prindpal  street  of  the  town  runs  along  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  and 
terminates  at  either  end  in  terraces  planted  with  trees,  whence  a  good 
view  is  obtained  of  the  adjacent  country.    Privas  has  a  tribunid  of 
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first  instance,  a  Calvinist  church,  a  public  library  of  2000  volumes,  a 
college,  a  primary  normal  school,  and  an  agricultural  society.  The 
Recollet  convent  is  now  used  partly  as  a  barnck  and  jNuily  as  a  court 
of  justice.  A  laiige  quantity  of  nlk  is  produced  in  the  cantiin  of 
Privas,  and  on  all  the  streams  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  tbere 
are  silk-mills  for  reeling  and  throwing  the  silk.  Woollen  stuffs,  brandy, 
and  leather  are  manufactured.  Two  weekly  markets  are  held  for  the 
sale  of  butter,  cheese,  chestnuts,  game,  truffles,  &a ;  a  great  number 
of  fat  hogs  are  brought  to  market  in  winter ;  there  are  also  several 
cattle  fairs.  Privas  was  strongly  fortified  in  the  16th  century.  It 
embraced  the  party  of  the  Prince  of  Cond^  in  166^  and  was  unsuooese- 
fully  besieged  by  the  royalist  forces  in  1574  under  the  duke  of 
Montpensier.  The  town  became  a  stronghold  of  the  Calvinists,  who 
held  a  svnod  here  in  1612.  In  1614  it  surrendered  to  Louis  XIIL, 
and  its  fortifications  were  dismantled ;  these  however  were  soon  after 
repaired  by  the  Calvinists,  who  recovered  the  town.  In  1629  it  was 
besieged  by  Louis  XIII.  in  person  for  above  two  months,  during  which 
the  defence  was  bravely  conducted  by  St.-AndrMe-Montbrun ;  at  last 
however  the  town  was  taken,  the  houses  bumt^  and  the  fortifications 
levelled  to  the  ground.  Aubenas,  situated  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ard^he,  12  miles  S.W.  from  Privas,  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  s 
college,  and  4889  inhabitants.  The  town  stands  in  the  middle  of  the 
volcanic  region  of  Yivarais  on  a  steep  hill,  up  which  the  road  from 
Privas  is  carried  by  a  series  of  zigzags.  From  a  distance  the  town 
presents  a  pretty  sight,  the  summits  of  the  principal  buildings  rising 
above  a  mass  of  vextlure.  But  a  near  view  discovers  narrow  crooked 
streets,  small  squares,  and  irregularly  built  houses.  The  streethowever 
traversed  by  the  diUgence  is  wide,  clean,  and  passably  well  buUt; 
The  town  is  girt  by  an  old  mouldering  wall,  fianked  with  towers. 
The  parish  church,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  high  spire ;  the  collegiate 
church,  with  a  flattened  dome ;  the  town-hall,  which  is  crowned  with 
several  little  turrets;  and  the  old  castle,  now  converted  into  public 
offices,  are  the  most  remarkable  buildings  in  Aubenaa.  There  are  also 
an  hospital  and  a  college,  with  a  handsome  chapeL  The  town  is  con- 
nected by  a  charming  road,  among  plnntations  of  vines^  figs,  and 
mulberries,  with  the  village  of  Vals,  situated  about  8  miles  N.  of 
Aubenas.  The  waters  of  the  streams  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aubenas 
are  turned  to  advantage  m  irrigating  the  fi^ds  and  in  driving  the 
machinery  of  a  large  number  of  silk-mills.  Besides  silk,  woollen 
cloth  and  coloured  handkerchiefs  are  manufactured.  The  leading 
market  for  raw  silk  in  this  part  of  France  is  held  at  Aubenas.  The 
town  has  also  a  considerable  transit  trade,  and  the  mountaineers  of 
the  C^vennes  supply  themselves  at  Aubenas  with  wine,  fruity  and 
colonial  produce.  The  neighbourhood  abounds  with  truffles,  chestnuts, 
figs,  ortolansi,  Ac  The  town  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  having 
no  spring  water ;  the  supply  is  from  rain  or  river  water.  BovrgSt,' 
AndSclf  an  ancient  little  town  of  4535  inhabitants,  is  situated  24  miles 
S.  by  £.  from  Privas,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhdne,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a  suspension-bridge.  The  plain  that  skfrts  the  Rhdne 
near  the  town  is  laid  out  in  vineyards,  corn-fields,  and  meadows  planted 
with  olive,  mulberry,  and  fruit-trees,  whole  forests  of  which  cover  the 
hill  slopes  inland  facing  the  Rh6ne.  In  the  parish  church  there  is  an 
ancient  Roman  tomb ;  and  on  the  face  of  a  rock  from  which  a  foun- 
tain springs  at  the  end  of  the  town  tbere  are  some  curious  sculptured 
bas-reliefr,  supposed  to  represent  the  sacrifice  of  a  bull  to  the  Sun. 
This  town  is  sumamed  from  Saint  And^ol,  who  suffered  martyrdom 
here  in  the  reign  of  Severus.  The  Calvinists  took  Bouig-St.-And^l 
in  1562,  and  again  in  1577.  Com,  flour,  brandy,  olive-oil,  raw  silk, 
&C.  enter  into  tbe  commerce  of  the  town,  which  has  mills  for  the 
reeling  and  manufacture  of  silk.  There  is  a  secondarv  ecclesiastical 
school  in  Bouxg-St-And^L  ChovUrae,  about  2  miles  S.E.  from 
Privas  in  the  vaUey  of  the  'PajTe,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Rhdne,  on 
which  are  several  silk-reeling  and  silk-throwing  establishments  near 
the  town,  has  a  population  of  2505.  The  valley  of  the  Payre  is  almost 
altogether  covered  witb  mulbeny  plantations:  the  limestone  hills 
that  screen  it  are  covered  some  way  up  with  vines,  but  they  are  for 
the  most  part  arid  and  bare  rock.  Jsntraiffuet  or  Awtraiguet,  built  on 
a  platform  of  gneiss  between  the  Yolane  and  one  of  its  feeders,  11 
miles  W.  from  Privas,  has  paper-mills  and  a  population  of  1448.  The 
neighbourhood  of  this  place  once  yawned  with  volcanoes :  just  opposite 
Hie  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yolane  is  the  cone  and  crater  called 
La  Coupe  d' Aizac,  from  which  streamed  the  basaltic  lava  that  lines  the 
banks  of  the  Yolane.  In  all  this  volcanic  region  the  sweet  chestnut 
grows  most  luxuriously.  JRochemawre,  a  village  of  1478  inhabitants,  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhdne,  about  10  miles  S.  by  K  from 
Privasi,  on  the  flank  of  a  limestone  hill,  from  which  three  bhu&  basaltio 
rocks  spring  up,  the  central  one  being  828  feet  in  perpendicular  height 
and  crowned  with,  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  casUe.  Near  this  plaoe  is 
an  extinct  volcano  called  Chenevaii  About  2  miles  below  Rochemmve 
is  another  village,  Le-ThtU  (population  2394),  which  communicates  with 
Montelimart  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhdne  by  means  of  a  suspension- 
bridge.  Vols,  situated  3  miles  N.  from  Aub^ias,  in  a  valley  drained 
by  this  Yolane,  which  here  falls  in  silvery  cascades  over  ledges  of  black 
basaltic  rock,  has  cold  ferruginous  mineral  springs,  papex^factories, 
magnani^res  (establishments  for  rearing  silkworms),  and  2789  inhabi- 
tants. The  mineral  waters,  which  are  very  advantageous  in  cases  of 
stomachic  debility,  gorged  viscera,  &o.,  attract  from  1500  to  8000 
persons  annually  to  Yals.    The  valley  of  tlie  Yolane  above  Yals  was 
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funmer  is  intense ;  but  the  nights  even  in  that  season  are  often  oold. 
The  months  of  September  and  October  are  almost  in-variably  fine. 
The  prevailing  winds  range  from  north-east  to  north-west  through 
north. 

The  principal  manufactures  of  the  department  are  ironmongery  of 
all  kinds,  superfine  broadcloth,  cashmere  shawls  and  other  woollen 
stuffs,  shoe  and  white  leather,  hosiery,  coarse  linen,  and  hats ;  there 
are  also  several  glass-works,  iron-furnaces,  braaa-foundries,  and  lime- 
kilns. Coal,  iron,  slate,  porcelain  clay,  and  sand  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  plate-glass  are  found.  The  navigation  of  the  Meuse, 
which  is  much  fiunlitated  by  the  Sedan  Canal,  contributes  greatly  to 
the  activity  of  the  trade  of  the  department,  which  consists  of  its 
mineral  and  manufactured  products,  together  wiUi  com,  timber, 
sheep,  and  wooL 

The  department  contains  1,298,858  acres,  divided  into  1,445,501 
parcels.  Of  this  area  776,487  acres  are  arable  land ;  119,084  pasture; 
4263  xmder  vines;  287,480  are  covered  with  woods  and  forests; 
25,402  are  laid  out  in  orchards,  nurseries,  gardens,  and  oeder  planta- 
tions; 2066  in  various  culture;  26,788  consist  of  heaths  and  moors ; 
8786  are  built  upon ;  24,716  are  occupied  by  roads  and  streets ;  and 
7947  with  rivers,  canals,  && 

JHvitwM  and  Townt. — The  department  is  divided  into  five  arron- 
dissements,  which,  with  the  cantons,  communes,  and  population  of  « > 
eaoh^  are  as  follows : — 


ArrondissemenU. 

Cantons. 

Communes. 

Poptilation  in  1851. 

1.  Mcsi^rcs.        •        • 
9.  B«thel         .        .     . 
8.  Bocroy    . 
4.  Sedan          .        •    . 
8.  Yooziers. 

7 
6 
5 
5 
8 

110 

124 

68 

93 

142 

76,018 
70,099 
52,416 
69,740 
62,123 

Total    .        .    . 

31 

537 

331,296 

In  the  first  arrondiasement  the  chief  town  is  MSziires,  which  is  also 
the  capital  of  the  department,  It  stands  on  the  Meuse,  which  here 
makes  a  considerable  bend  and  washes  the  city  on  the  north  and 
south,  in  49^  45'  N.  lat,  4^  43'  K  long.,  144  mUes  N.R  from  Paria,  by 
the  road  through  Soissons  and  Rheims.  The  town  has  a  population 
of  4905,  and  is  strongly  fortified;  it  contains  three  churches,  an 
hospital,  an  arsenal,  and  a  theatre,  and  has  manufactures  of  leather  and 
of  edge-tools.  M^zidres  was  successfully  defended  by  Bayard  against 
an  Austrian  army  of  40,000  men  in  1520.  CluuievUUf  also  on  the 
Meuse,  at  a  distance  of  only  a  mile  from  M^zi^res,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  an  avenue  and  a  suspension-bridge,  has  a  population  of 
9875.  The  town  is  well  built,  with  wide,  straight,  and  clean  streets, 
the  four  principal  of  which  abut  on  a  cenb:^  square,  surrounded  by 
arcades  and  adorned  with  a  fountain.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  assize  court, 
a  tribunal  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce ;  and  contains  an  eccle- 
siastical seminary,  a  college,  a  public  library  of  22,000  volumes,  and 
a  primary  normal  school  The  chief  manufactures  are  fire-arms, 
hardware,  and  nails ;  there  are  also  soaperies,  breweries,  and  copper- 
foundries  in  the  town,  which  has  good  landing-quays  on  the  Meuse 
and  is  the  principal  mart  for  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  depart- 
ment. MorUhermS,  6  miles  N.  firom  Charleville,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  M(/Use,  has  1976  inhabitants.  Glass,  bricks,  and  pottery  are 
manufisM^ured  here,  and  in  the  environs  there  are  extensive  slate- 
quarries.  Benw^z,  8  miles  N.W.  from  Mdzidres,  has  considerable 
manufactures  of  hosiery,  and  about  1600  inhabitants.  Signy-C Ahhape 
or  Signy-ie-Orand,  on  tiie  Yaux,  14  miles  W.  by  S.  from  M^zi^res,  has 
a  popuhition  of  3141.  There  are  iron-foundries  and  shawl  factories 
in  tlds  place,  and  slate-quarries  and  extensive  nursery-grounda  near 
it :  the  town  has  its  distinctive  names  from  the  large  Cistercian  abbey 
which  it  formerly  contained.  The  abbey  was  rebuilt  a  short  time 
before  the  first  French  revolution  ;  part  of  the  buildings  were  then 
destroyed,  and  the  rest  have  been  since  converted  into  industrial 
establishments. 

In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Rithd,  which  stands 
on  the  slope  of  a  steep  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  tiie  Aisne,  295  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  22  miles  S.W.  from  Mdzi^res,  and  has  a  tribunal 
of  first  instance,  a  college,  a  consultative  chamber  of  manufactures, 
an  agricultural  society,  and  a  potation  of  7413.  The  town,  which 
was  the  capital  of  the  former  district  of  R^thelois,  is  an  ancient  place; 
it  is  entered  by  three  old  g^tes,  and  has  several  suburbs,  one  of  which, 
Les-Minimes,  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aisne  and  is  joined  to  the 
town  by  a  wooden  bridge.  The  streets  are  wide,  but  steep.  There 
is  an  hospital,  a  theatre,  four  churches,  two  prisons,  and  two  squares, 
in  one  of  which  stands  the  corn-market.  The  principal  church,  which 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  is  a  remarkable  structure,  formed  by  the 
union  of  two  churches  built  side  by  side ;  one  of  these  was  a  conventual 
church,  the  other  was  erected  by  the  parish.  The  sculpture,  bas-reliefs, 
and  decorations  of  the  central  doorway  are  very  beautifully  executed. 
This  busy  town  is  largely  engaged  in  the  woollen  manufactures;  it 
contains  also  several  tanneries,  breweries,  and  iron-foundries.  In  the 
environs  are  stone-quarries  and  iron-mines.  Chdtetm-Porcieiif  6  miles 
W.  from  R^thel,  buUt  partly  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aisne  and  partly 
on  an  island  here  formed  by  the  river,  has  a  population  of  2463,  who 


manufiicture  serge,  flannel,  merino,  cashmere,  woollen  yam,  oil,  and 
leather. 

In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Rocroy  or  Roeroi,  a 
fortress  situated  1 5  miles  N.N.W.  from  M^zidres,  and  5  miles  W.  of  tha 
Meuse,  1349  feet  above  the  sea  level :  population,  8780.  The  town  standa 
in  a  large  plain,  in  which  the  great  Cond^  gained  the  famous  victory  of 
Rocrov  over  the  Spaniards,  May  19,  1643.     Cond^,  after  his  quarrel 
witii  Louis  XIV.,  seized  the  town  in  1653,  and  held  it  for  Spain  till 
the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees.    In  1815  it  was  taken  by  the  Prussianfl. 
There  are  a  tribunal  of  first  instance  and  an  hospital  in  the  town,  which, 
has  also  iron-works  and  a  foundry  for  projectiles.    Fumay,  prettily 
situated  on  a  holm  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse,  and  overhung  by- 
rocks  130  feet  high,  wMch  are  caJled    'Les  Dames  de  la  Meuse,' 
8  milee  N.E.  from  Rocroy,  has  a  population  of  2903.    The  district 
about  the  town  abounds  with  slates  of  the  best  quality,  many  millions 
of  which  are  annually  exported  by  the  Meuse  to  Belgium  and  Holland. 
Cfivetf  a  fortress  of  the  first  class  on  the  Meuse,  consists  of  Givet^SL- 
Hilaire  and  Charlemont  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  Givet-N6tre- 
Dame  on  the  right ;  these  are  joined  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge  and 
all  lie  within  the  line  of  the  fortifications.   The  fortress  of  Charlemont 
was  built  by  Charles  Y.,  and  named  after  him.   It  was  ceded  to  Louis 
XIY.  in  1679.    The  Prussians  took  Givet  after  a  short  siege  in  1815, 
but  Charlemont  defended  by  Count  Bourke  defied  all  their  attempts. 
The  town,  the  entire  population  of  which  is  5689,  is  well  situated  for 
trade,  and  is  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  leather.  White-lead,  pipes, 
sealing-wax,  nails,  glue^  and  earthenware  are  also  made  here,  and 
there  are  several  breweries,  marble  works,  and  a  zinc  and  copper 
foundry.    Rwnigny,  a  small  place  of  760  inhabitants,  14  miles  S.  W. 
from  Rocroy,  was  the  birthplace  of  the  astronomer  La  Caille.    Signy4e- 
Petit,  12  n^es  W.  from  Rocroy,  has  iron-works,  iron-mines,  slate- 
quarries,  and  a  population  of  2286. 

The  fourth  arrondissement  is  named  from  its  chief  town  Sedan, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  517  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
160  miles  N.E.  from  Paris,  in  49**  42'  N.  lat,  4*  57'  R  long :  popu- 
lation, about  15,000.  It  stands  on  a  very  uneven  site,  surroimded  by 
meadows,  gardens,  and  cultivated  fields ;  and  also  by  fortifications  and 
wet  ditches,  which  render  the  town  of  great  importance  for  the  defence 
of  France  from  the  side  of  Luxembourg.  The  town  is  fiuther 
defended  by  a  strong  castle  or  citadel,  which  stands  on  an  eminence 
to  the  south-east  of  the  town  and  is  the  birth-place  of  the  great  Tureime 
— a  bronze  statue  of  whom  adorns  the  Place  de  Tureime^  The  castle  con- 
tains the  arsenal ;  below  it  are  large  buildings  occupied  as  stores,  stables, 
and  as  residences  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  fortress.  Near  the 
castle  also  are  large  barracks.  There  are  besides  two  other  large  bar- 
racks, one  of  which,  situated  on  the  north-west  of  the  town  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Metise,  is  for  cavalry.  The  military  hospital,  built  on  the 
north  side  of  the  town,  130  feet  above  the  Meuse,  commands  the  town 
on  all  points ;  it  is  very  strongly  fortified,  and  is  considered  the  most 
important  part  of  the  fortress.  The  hospital,  which  is  reached  by  a 
winding  and  steep  road,  is  surrounded  by  large  gardens,  and  can  make 
up  500  beds.  The  town  is  very  irregularly  but  well  built ;  the  streets 
are  in  general  wide  and  clean ;  the  houses  are  bmlt  of  stone  and 
roofed  with  slate.  It  contains  several  squares,  some  handsome  buildings, 
a  theatre,  several  churches  (one  of  which  is  a  Protestant  Consistorial 
church),  a  public  library,  several  pretty  public  walks,  and  handsome 
fountains;  but  the  water  is  said  to  be  bad  and  to  cause  the  goitrous 
ajflfections  with  which  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  Afflicted. 
Sedan  is  still  more  famous  as  a  centre  of  manufacturing  industry  than 
as  a  fortress ;  it  is  particularly  famous  for  its  woollen  manufactures, 
and  especially  for  its  fine  black  cloths,  which  are  unrivalled,  for  its 
scarlets,  reds,  and  trowser-pieces.  The  total  annual  value  of  the 
woollen  manufactures  of  the  town  is  set  down  at  18  millions  of  francs. 
The  environs  are  studded  with  factories  and  workshops  engaged  in  the 
woollen  trade.  Other  industrial  products  of  the  town  are—hosiery, 
muskets  and  fowling  pieces,  hardware,  beet-root  sugar,  linen,  and 
leather.  The  trade  in  com,  cattle,  hemp,  flax,  and  manufactured 
products  is  very  considerable.  Sedan  has  tribtmals  of  first  instance 
and  of  commerce,  a  consultative  chamber  of  manufactures,  an  agri- 
cultural society,  and  a  collie.  It  was  a  mere  viUage  till  Evrard  de 
la  Marck,  nicknamed  the  '  Great  Boar  of  the  Ardennes,'  commenced 
the  erection  of  the  castle  in  1446.  His  succeasor  surrounded  the  town 
with  waUs,  and  took  the  title  of  Sovereign  Prince  of  Sedan.  The  princi- 
pality passed  into  the  family  of  Tureime  by  the  marriage  of  Charlotte  de 
la  Marck  to  Henri  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergno,  father  of  Marshal  Turenne, 
in  1591.  Henri  IV.  repaired  to  Sedan  to  be  present  at  the  marriage. 
The  Duke  de  Bouillon,  the  elder  brother  of  Marshal  Turenne, 
gave  up  the  principality  of  Sedan  to  Louis  XIY.  in  oxchimge  for 
the  counties  of  Albret,  Chftteau-Thierry,  Auveigne,  and  Evreux. 
A  canal  has  been  cut  from  the  Meuse  above  the  town,  and  carried 
through  the  outer  ditch  of  the  fortifications  into  the  same  river  below 
the  town;  it  has  a  small  dock  for  boats  and  sluices  at  each  end. 
Carignaitf  a  small  town  12  miles  E.  from  Sedan  near  the  Chiers,  has  a 
population  of  1792.  Donchery^  3  miles  W.  from  Sedan,  on  the  right 
tmnk  of  the  Meuse,  is  a  walled  town,  of  square  shape.  It  contains 
an  hospital  and  large  cavalry  barracks,  and  has  manufactures  of  iron- 
mongery, serge,  linen,  and  lace :  population  2032.  Movaon,  9  iniles 
S.K  from  Sedan,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  has  a  population  of 
2641.     The  town  is  ancient,  and  the  parish  church  is  one  of  the 
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largest  and  finest  eoclesiAstical  buildings  in  the  department.  The 
mannftctures  comprise  woollen  doth,  hosiery,  brandy,  and  sole-leather ; 
there  is  also  some  trade  in  honey,  com,  hay,  and  wine. 

The  fifth  arrondissement  is  named  from  its  chief  town  Ywaitin^ 
situated  in  49°  23'  53"  N.  lat,  4°  42'  E.  long.,  33  miles  a  from  Mdzidres ; 
it  stands  in  a  fertile  district,  on  the  Aisne,  360  feet  above  the  sea  level^ 
and  has  some  trade  in  com  and  wine  :  population,  2410.  There  are 
also  iron-foundries  here,  and  hurdle  and  basket-making  gives  employ- 
ment to  many  people  in  the  district  Attigny,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Aisne,  10  miles  N.N.K  from  Vouziers,  was  one  of  the  summer 
reddenoes  of  the  ancient  kings  of  France :  population,  1800.  Gframdpr^, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aire,  and  near  its  junction  with  tiie  Aisne, 
has  a  population  of  1456 ;  the  town  stands  in  a  very  fertile  district, 
and  has  extensive  tile-works ;  a  vein  of  silver-ore  has  been  discovered 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  department  belongs  to  the  diocese  of  Rheims,  and  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  high  court  of  Rheims ;  it  is  comprised  in  the  5th 
Military  Division,  of  which  Metz  is  head-quarters. 
•  ARDFERT.    [Kerry.] 

ARDGLASa    FDownshibkI 

ARDMORE.    nVATBRFOBD.] 

ARDNAMURCHAN.    [Ahotul] 

ARDOCH,  a  village  in  Strathallan,  Perthshire,  Scotland,  where  are 
the  remains  of  a  Roman  station,  supposed  to  be  the  most  perfect  of  any 
now  remaining  in  the  island,  and  the  traces  of  three  temporary  Roman 
camps.  The  station  is  on  the  right  of  the  road  from  Sturling  through 
Crieff  to  the  north  Highlands,  and  dose  upon  the  little  river  Knaick 
or  Knaig,  a  feeder  of  the  Allan,  which  falls  into  the  Forth. 

This  station  is  supposed  by  G^eial  Roy  to  be  the  Lindum  of 
Ridiard  of  Cirencester,  and  to  have  been  founded  by  Agricola  in  one 
of  his  northern  campaigns.  It  was  on  a  road  carried  by  the  Romans 
from  the  wall  erected  bv  them  between  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde 
into  Strathmore  beyona  the  Tay,  and  which  crosses  the  river  Knaig 
inunediately  below  the  station.  The  form  of  the  works  is  rectangular ; 
the  dimensions  are  about  500  feet  by  480  feet  within  the  entrench- 
ments, and  the  four  sides  nearly  face  the  four  cardinal  points.  On 
the  north  and  east  sides,  where  the  works  are  most  perfect,  there  are 
five  ditches  and  six  ramparts.  From  the  natiue  of  the  ground  the 
direction  of  the  outer  rampart  varies,  but  the  aggregate  breadth  of  the 
works  on  the  east  side  is  about  180  feet^  and  mat  of  the  works  on  the 
north  side  is  more  than  270  feet.  The  pratorium,  or  general's  quarter, 
is  near  the  centre,  but  not  in  it ;  it  is  a  rectangle,  and  almost  a  square, 
having  its  g^reater  side  about  70  feet»  but  its  sides  are  not  parallel  to 
those  of  the  statiop.  On  the  south  side  the  works  have  been  much 
defaced  by  the  process  of  cultivation,  and  on  the  west  by  the  modem 
military  road  from  Stirling  towards  Inverness.  Three  of  the  gates 
remain.  The  entrance  at  the  praetorian  gate  crosses  the  eutreoch- 
ments  obliquely.  There  is  a  road  out  of  the  camp  on  the  south  side, 
but  whether  it  coincides  with  the  remaining  {decuman)  gate  is  not 
clear  from  the  plans.  The  Roman  stations  and  camps  had  usually 
four  gates:  the  pratorian,  in  front  of  the  prsetorium  or  general's 
quarters ;  the  decuman,  at  the  back  of  the  pnstorium ;  and  the  right 
and  left  principal  gates.  From  an  inscription  on  a  sepulchral  stone 
dug  up  at  this  place,  it  appears  that  a  body  of  Spanish  auxiliary  troops 
lay  in  garrison  here. 

The  west  side  of  the  camp  is  protected  by  the  river  Knaig,  the  banks 
of  which  are  very  steep.  The  level  of  the  camp  is  60  feet  above  the 
river.  The  prsetoritmi,  which  has  from  time  immemorial  been  called 
Chapel  Hill,  has  been  at  some  time  inclosed  with  a  stone  walL  There 
are  the  foundations  of  a  building  10  yuds  by  7  yards  which  may 
once  have  been  a  chapeL  The  whole  station  has  been  inclosed  with  a 
high  stone  wall  in  order  to  preserve  it. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  on  one  side  of  the  pratorium  a  subterra- 
neous passage  extended  under  the  bed  of  the  river,  but  the  entrance 
having  been  closed  to  prevent  hares  when  pursued  from  taking  refuge 
there,  it  is  not  known  where  the  passage  is.  Search  has  be^  made 
for  it,  but  in  vain. 

The  camps  are  a  little  way  north  of  the  station  on  the  way  to  Crieff, 
and  are  of  different  magnitudes.  The  largest  of  them  has  a  mean 
length  of  2800  feet  and  a  mean  breadth  of  1950  feet,  and  was  calcu- 
lated to  hold  between  25,000  and  26,000  men.  The  military  road 
enters  the  camp  by  the  south  gate,  and  has  levelled  half  of  the  small 
work  which  protected  it,  leaving  the  other  half  of  it  standing.  On 
the  east  rampart  of  this  camp  is  a  small  redoubt  on  a  gentle  eminence, 
the  only  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  temporary  camps  of  Agricola  in  these 
parts.  The  area  of  this  camp  is  manhy,  and  some  parts  of  it  appear 
to  have  been  always  so. 

The  second  camp  is  smaller,  and  its  ramparts  obliquely  intersect 
those  of  the  last.  The  north  end  and  part  of  the  east  and  west  sides 
remain  entire.  Its  lei^^  is  1910  feet  and  its  breadth  1340  feet,  an^ 
it  would  contain  about  14,000  meu  according  to  the  Roman  method 
of  encamping.  The  area  is  drier  than  that  of  the  great  camp.  These 
camps  are  supposed  by  General  Roy  to  have  been  formed  and  occupied 
by  Agricola  in  his  sixth  campaign ;  the  smaller  one  after  the  larger, 
when  he  had  divided  his  forces.  The  part  of  the  rampart  of  the  first 
included  within  the  second  was  not  levelled.  The  lower  ports  of  both 
where  th^  approach  the  river  Knaig  are  now  demolished. 

The  third  camp  is  immediately  a4]«cent  to  the  station,  and  was 


probably  an  addition  to  it.  Its  mean  length  is  1060  feet^  and  its  mean 
breadth  900  feet>  so  that  it  would  contain  about  4000  men.  It  was 
stronger  than  the  giBat  camp,  and  was  formed  subsequently  to  it>  the 
works  of  the  great  camp  having  been  defaced  by  its  ramparts,  and  the 
part  included  within  it  has  been  levelled. 

In  this  part  of  Scotland  are  the  remains  of  two  other  Roman 
stations,  but  neither  of  them  is  so  perfect  as  that  at  Ardoch.  One  of 
them,  at  Strageath  or  Strathgeth,  on  the  river  Earn,  about  64  miles 
N.K.E.  fh>m  Ardoch,  is  thought  to  be  the  Hiema  of  Richard  of 
Cirencester ;  and.  between  this  and  Ardoch,  about  24  miles  from  the 
latter,  is  a  small  post  called  Kaim's  Castle,  supposed  to  have  been  a 
look-out  for  both  stations,  the  remains  of  which  are  very  perfect. 

The  other  station,  of  which  only  slight  vestiges  remain,  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  West  Dealsin  Ross,  near  the  junction  of  the  rivers 
Ruagh  Hull  and  Earn,  about  S\  miles  N.K.W.  from  Ardoch,  and  84 
miles  W.N.W.  from  Strageath.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  a  small 
temporary  camp,  whereof  great  part  of  the  entrenchments  and  the 
four  gates  (which  are  covered  in  a  sing^ular  manner)  remain  entive. 
This  station  General  Roy  supposes  to  be  the  Victoria  of  Richard  of 
Cirencester,  and  the  camp  that  of  the  nintii  legion,  which  was  attacked 
by  the  Caledonians  in  the  sixth  campaign  of  Agricola.  About  half  a 
mile  south-west  from  Ardoch,  at  the  Grinnan  Hill  of  Keir,  is  a  circular 
Roman  woric 

About  a  mile  west  of  Ardoch  was  a  cairn  of  extraordinary  dimen- 
sions, namely,  182  feet  in  length,  30  feet  in  sloping  hei^t,  and  45  feet 
in  breadth  at  the  base.  *  (Goidon's  '  Itinerarium  Septentrionale.')  The 
stones  have  been  mostly  carried  away  to  form  indosures  for  the  neigh- 
bouring farms,  but  a  laige  stone  coffin  in  which  was  a  skeleton  seven 
feet  long  has  been  preserved,  together  with  a  few  large  stones 
around  it. 

(Roy's  Military  AnHquiiiet  of  the  Romans  in  North  Britain ;  Sir 
John  Sinclair's  SUUi^ical  Accovnt  of  Scotland,) 

ARDRES.      rPAS-DB-CALAIB.] 

ARDROSSAlf,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  a  sea-port  town  and  parish  in 
Cunningham,  the  northern  division  of  Ayrshire,  is  situated  in  55"  39' 
K.  lat,  4**  46'  W.  long.,  31  miles  S.W.  from  Glasgow  by  road,  and  82 
miles  by  the  Glasgow  and  South-Western  railway :  the  population 
of  the  town  in  1851  was  2071. 

Ardrossan  was  projected  and  commenced  by  the  late  Earl  of  Eglinton, 
whose  family  derives  its  title  in  the  British  peerage  from  this  place. 
The  town  is  regularly  built,  neat,  and  dean ;  the  streets  are  wide  and 
straight^  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  From  its  exposure  to 
the  western  ocean  it  envoys  a  dry  bracing  atmosphere,  and  is  visited  in 
summer  as  a  Watering-place  by  families  from  various  parts  of  Scotland, 
There  are  excellent  baths  and  several  comfortable  hotels. 

The  harbour  of  Ardrossan  was  begun  in  1806.  The  port  had  con- 
siderable natural  advantages,  being  shdtered  by  a  laige  island  (Hone 
Island)  off  the  coast :  the  works  were  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of 
the  late  Earl  of  E^linton.  The  harbour  is  considered  one  of  the  safest 
and  most  capadous  and  accessible  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland. 

There  is  almost  daily  steam  communication  between  this  port  and 
Ireland,  and  also  to  and  frx>m  the  Island  of  Arran.  Steamers  ply  to 
and  from  Glasgow  and  the  various  ports  on  the  Clyde ;  and  there  are 
railway  trains  several  times  daily  to  and  from  Glasgow,  Kilmarnock, 
and  Ayr. 

On  a  hill  above  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Ardrossan, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  surprised  by  Wallace  when  held  by  the 
forces  of  King  Edward  L,  and  its  garrison  destroyed  as  they  returned 
from  quendung  a  modk  fire  which  had  been  kindled  bv  Wallace's 
party  in  the  ndghbourhood.  A  dungeon  where  the  dead  bodies  were 
thrown  is  called  '  Wallace's  Larder.'  The  castle  is  said  to  have  been 
reduced  to  ruins  by  CromwelL  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  ruins 
of  Montfade  Castle,  the  baronial  residence  of  a  Norman  family  of  the 
name  of  Montfort^  corrupted  into  Montfade. 

The  parish  of  Ardrossan  is  about  6  miles  long  and  on  an  average 
about  3  miles  broad.  The  parish  church  is  near  Saltcoats,  but  there 
is  a  handsome  new  chapd  of  ease  at  Ardrossan.  The  Free  Church 
and  the  Independents  have  places  of  worship  in  the  town. 

ARDSTRAW.    [TTBoifB.J 

AREIOPAGUS,  <  Hill  of  Ares,'  a  rock^  eminence  at  a  short  distance 
west  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  on  which  the  cdebrated  Council  or 
Court  of  Ardopagus  held  its  sittings.  It  was  on  this  hill  that  Xerxes 
posted  his  troops  for  the  attack  on  the  Acropolis  (Herod,  viii  52). 
According  to  tradition  the  hill  was  so  named  because  the  god  Ares 
was  here  brought  to  trial  before  the  assembled  gods  for  the  murder  of 
Halirrhothius,  son  of  Poseidon.  The  Council  sat  in  the  open  air  on 
the  southern  brow  of  the  hill  fsuung  the  Agora,  in  a  quadrangular 
space  excavated  out  of  the  rock,  and  remaining  apparently  unaltered 
to  the  present  day.  The  quadrangle  is  open  toward  the  south ;  round 
the  other  sides  ran  stone  benches  cut  in  the  rock  for  the  judges'  seats ; 
on  the  eastern  side  there  is  a  raised  stone  block,  and  a  similar  one  on 
the  western  side,  which  were  probably  assigned  to  the  accuser  and  the 
accused,  as  described  by  Euripides  ('  Iphigeneia  in  Tauris,'  961).  The 
quadrangle  was  reached  from  the  valley  of  the  Agora  by  16  stone 
steps  cut  in  the  rock,  and  still  remaining.  It  was  in  this  celebrated 
spot  that  St.  Paul  preached  to  the  Athenians.  At  the  south-eastern 
angle  of  the  hill  was  the  sanctuary  of  the  Euinenides,  which  was  a 
gloomy  cavern  formed  by  a  chasm  in  the  rock,  and  containing  a  fountain 
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of  dark  water.  The  oareni  and  fountain  itUl  exist  Within  the  aaored 
inelosure  was  the  monument  of  (Edipus. 

The  Court  or  Coukoil  of  Abeiopaous  will  he  treated  of  in  the 
Bivinon  of  Histobt,  &o. 

ARENBERQ,  a  dueal  title  borne  by  a  Belgian  family^  formerly 
Boveivigns  of  a  territory  of  which  by  the  treaty  of  LtmeviUe  they 
were  disposaoMod,  and  as  a  compensation  recelTed  the  oirde  of 
Hsppsv  in  Hanover  and  the  oirde  of  Rbcklinghaubin  in  the  Prussian 
proyinoe  of  Westphalia. 

ARENSBERO.    [Oesel.] 

AREQUIPA,  one  of  the  laigest  and  finest  cities  of  Pern,  second 
only  to  Lima,  is  situated  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Quilca^  about  85 
miles  from  the  coast  and  170  miles  S.E.  from  Lima.  About  14  miles 
east  of  the  town  is  the  famous  yolcano  of  Arequipa,  the  summit  of 
which  is  16,368  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The  mountain  is 
conical  in  shape  with  a  flattened  top,  which  rises  about  700  feet  above 
the  snow-line  in  tlus  climate.  From  the  deep  crater  of  this  volcano 
ashes  and  smoke  are  constantly  emitted.  The  town  of  Arequipa  was 
originally  founded  by  Francisco  Pizarro  in  1589,  but  not  on  its  present 
site ;  its  inland  situation  having  secured  it  from  the  attacks  of  pirates 
who  infested  the  coast,  it  has  continued  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
though  repeatedly  desolated  by  earthquakes.  The  houses  of  Arequipa 
are  built  of  stone,  very  substantial,  low,  and  vaulted,  with  the  view 
of  their  being  able  to  withstand  the  shock  of  earthquakes.  The 
inhabitants  are  estimated  at  40,000.  Arequipa  gives  title  to  a  bishop. 
It  has  a  cathedra],  several  lazge  convents,  a  college  of  Jesuits,  and  an 
hospital  for  the  indigent  A  handsome  bridge  ia  thrown  over  the 
Chile,  which  runs  through  the  city,  and  being  let  off  in  sluices  irri- 
gates the  country ;  it  is  tSao  conducted  through  the  streets  by  canals, 
which  contribute  to  cleanliness  and  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 
An  elegant  bronse  fountain  adorns  the  Plasa,  or  great  square.  The 
climate  is  delightful :  in  winter  a  slight  frost  is  perceptible,  and  the 
summer  heats  are  not  excessive.  Gold  and  silver  cloths,  woollens, 
and  cottons  are  manufactured  at  Arequipa,  which  carries  on  a  great 
trade  with  Buenos  Ayres,  exporting  brandies,  wines,  flour,  cotton,  and 
sugar;  and  importing  cattle,  jerked  beef,  tallow,  cocoa,  kc  The 
great  commerciAl  road  from  lima  to  the  southern  provinces  and  over 
the  Cordillera  into  Bolivia  passes  through  the  city  Arequipa. 

Mollendo,  a  wretched  place  on  the  coast,  in  17*  S.  lat,  71"  W.  long., 
consisting  of  about  60  huts  built  of  reed-mats  and  covered  with  flat 
cane-roofs,  without  windows  and  chimneys,  was  formerly  the  port  of 
Arequipa,  but  it  now  affords  shelter  to  bo/its  only  or  very  small 
vessels  in  consequence  of  great  alterations  of  bottom,  idafff  the 
present  port  of  Arequipa,  lies  west  of  MoUendc,  m  17**  S.  lat,  72**  10' 
W.  long.,  and  can  accommodate  about  twenty  sail.  The  town  is  built 
on  the  west  side  of  a  hill  which  slopes  gradually  down  to  the 
anchorage,  and  is  inhabited  by  about  1600  persons  diiefly  emploved 
by  the  merchants  of  Arequipa.  A  British  vice-consul  resides  in  Islay. 
The  landing  is  far  from  good.  Fresh  provisions  nuiy  be  had ;  wood 
and  water  are  not  to  be  depended  upon.  The  exports  are  wool,  bark, 
and  specie ;  the  imports,  British  and  other  manufactures. 

The  department  of  Arequipa  will  be  noticed  under  Peru. 

ARETHU'SA,  a  celebrated  fountain  in  the  island  Ortygia,  one  of 
the  five  divisions  of  ancient  and  the  site  of  modem  Syracuse.  Ovid 
(*  Metomorph.'  lib.  v.  672)  tells  how  the  river-god,  being  enamoured 
of  the  nymph  Arethusa,  whom  he  saw  bathing  in  his  waters,  sought 
her  love.  She  fled,  and  he  pursued ;  till  being  exhausted,  she  prayed 
for  help  to  her  patron  goddess  Diana,  who  transformed  her  into  a 
fountain.  But  Alpheius  still  sought  to  mingle  his  stream  with  hers, 
and  Diana  was  forced  to  open  an  underground  passage  for  her  favourite 
to  the  island  of  Ortygia.  The  persevering  river  was  fabled  to  pursue 
the  object  of  his  love  even  to  this  distant  point,  passing  under  tiie  sea 
without  mingling  his  waters  with  it.  Diodorus  says  that  the  nymphs 
produced  the  fountain  Arethusa  to  gratify  Diana,  aftor  one  of  whose 
names  the  island  was  called  Ortygia,  and  to  whom  it  was  consecnited. 
He  calls  it  "a  very  large  fountain,"  and  adds  that  it  abounded  in 
laige  fish,  which  were  held  sacred,  and  never  caught ;  and  that  if  any 
persons  were  impious  enough  to  eat  them  (as  had  been  done  in  time 
of  siege),  they  mcurred  the  anger  of  the  deity  and  fell  into  great 
misfortunes  (v.  8).  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  ''  a  fountain  of  sweet  wator 
of  incredible  size  and  abounding  in  fish,  which  would  be  covered  by 
the  sea  but  for  a  stone  bulwark."  ('  Verr.  Act.'  ii.  iv.  68.)  That 
beauty  and  abundance  of  wator  which  attracted  the  admiration  of  the 
poets  has  disappeared.  Swinburne  speaks  of  the  rock  as  riven  by 
earthquakes,  and  of  the  spring  as  sometimes  failing  in  the  volcanic 
convulsions  which  from  tmie  to  time  desolato  that  region.  Wilkins 
thus  describes  its  i^pearance  at  the  beginning  of  this  century : — 
"  The  fountain  now  springs  from  the  earth  under  a  natural  Kreh  in 
the  rock,  within  a  few  paces  of  the  sea,  and  is  only  separated  from.it 
by  the  city  wall,  through  an  ai)erture  in  which  it  is  diMhafged  into 
the  harbour.  It  is  a  considerable  spring  of  brackish  water,  although 
of  little  depth ;  and  is  resorted  to  by  the  poor  female  inhabitants  of 
Syracuse,  who,  after  the  Sicilian  manner  of  washing,  perform  the 
operation  standing  up  to  their  knees  in  the  stream.  Over  the  aroh  is 
s  rude  image  of  the  Madonna  which  the  Syracusans  pretend  to  be  a 
•totue  of  the  nymph  Arethusa."  (*  Magna  Gnecia.')  A  strong  spring, 
called  L'Occhio  della  Zilica,  bubbles  up  imder  water  near  the  place 
wbafv  the  stream  from  the  fountain  runs  into  the  sea ;  and  thia  has 


been  said  to  come  from  the  wators  of  the  Alpheius.  The  Syraousan 
poets,  Theocritus  and  Moschus,  make  frequent  mention  of  this 
favourite  stream.  Thero  was  another  Arethusa  in  Samoa,  and 
another  in  EuboML 

AREZZO,  an  episcopal  town  in  Tuscany,  built  on  or  near  the  site 
of  the  ancient  ArreU>um,  in  the  Yal  di  Chiana^  in  48^  27'  62"  N.  lat, 
11'  62'  86"  K  long.,  at  a  distance  of  40  miles  E.a£.  from  Florence, 
has  10,600  inhabitants.  Arretium  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
populous  among  the  12  cities  of  ancient  Etroria.  It  was  ropeatedly 
at  war  with  Rome,  but  afterwards  became  ite  ally,  and  supplied  money 
and  arms  towards  Sdpio's  expedition  to  Africa  about  the  end 
of  the  second  Punic  war.  Ite  government  was  then  partly  popular 
and  similar  to  that  of  Rome,  having  its  senate,  |]atricianl^  and 
plebeians.  Arretium  having  joined  the  Marsi  and  other  Italian  nations 
in  the  social  war  against  Rome  was  devastated  by  Sylla»  its  inhabitante 
were  dispersed,  and  a  Roman  colony  was  sent  into  the  country.  It 
is  a  mfttter  of  doubt  whether  the  colony  did  settle  at  old  Airetium,  as 
we  find  in  the  Roman  geographers  two  colonies  mentioned — one  some 
miles  to  the  north  of  it,  called  Arretium  Julium,  and  another  the 
same  distance  to  the  south,  called  Arretium  Fidens,  both  distinguished 
from  Arretium  Yetus,  which  last  was  restored  by  the  caro  and  libe- 
rality of  Mfocenas,  who  was  said  to  be  descended  from  the  old  kings 
or  rather  nobles  ci  that  part  of  Etruria.  The  potteiy  of  Arretiunr. 
was  in  great  repute.  After  the  fall  of  Rome,  Arretium,  or  Aritium  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  was  ravsged  by  the  Qoths  under  Totila,  but 
was  restored  under  Justinian.  It  then  passed  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Longobards,  and  afterwards  of  Charlemagne  and  his  successors. 
The  bishops  of  Aresso  were  made  feudal  counts,  and  as  such  govenied 
tiie  town  and  ite  coun^  or  district  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  and 
king  of  Italy.  In  the  11th  century  however  Aresio,  like  most  Italian 
cities,  threw  off  ite  allegiance  to  the  empire,  and  adopted  a  ropublican 
form  of  government.  It  was  subsequently  distracted  by  the  factions 
of  Qadphs  and  Guibelines.  The  Guibelines  at  last  provailed  in  the 
time  of  Frederic  II.,  and  having  at  their  head  the  bishop  Quglielmo 
Ubertini,  drove  the  Quelphs  out  of  the  city.  They  next  made  war 
against  Florence,  and  wero  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Campaldino,  in 
1289,  when  the  bishop  was  killed.  In  the  following  centuiy  another 
bishop,  Quido  Tarlati  of  Pietramala,  also  a  Guibeline,  became  lord  of 
Areasa  He  was  a  warrior  and  a  stetesman.  He  enlaiged  and  fortified 
the  city,  made  roads,  conquered  several  neighbouring  towns,  fought 
against  Floronce,  and  maintained  himself  in  his  see  although  deposed 
by  the  pope,  from  whom  he  took  Citta  di  Castello  and  other  places. 
Under  him  Aroszo  attained  a  high  degroe  of  power  and  splendour. 
He  died  in  1827,  and  his  monument  is  in  the  cathedral  of  Areszo. 
After  his  death  thero  caine  fresh  dissensions  among  the  citisena,  and 
new  wars  with  the  Florentines,  until  1884,  when  Qie  city  was  taken 
and  plundered  by  Ingelram  de  Coucy,  a  famous  Condottiera  of  the 
times,  who  sold  Areuo  to  the  Florentines  for  40,000  golden  florins. 
After  moro  than  a  century  Arozzo  revolted  against  Florence  in  1602, 
was  again  taken,  and  treated  with  great  severity.  In  1629  it  opened 
its  gates  to  the  army  of  Charles  V .,  which  was  then  besieging  Florenca 
Aresso  was  obliged  in  1681  to  submit,  as  well  as  Florence,  to  the 
Medici,  and  has  ever  since  made  part  of  the  duchy  of  Tuscany.  But 
ite  inhabitante  have  always  retained  something  of  their  former  inde- 
pendent and  warlike  spirit.  In  1799  they  rose  against  the  French 
who  had  occupied  Tuscany ;  the  following  year,  after  the  battle  of 
Marengo,  being  attacked  by  a  French  division,  they  resolutely  defended 
themselves ;  but  the  town  being  stormed  on  the  19th  of  October,  1800, 
a  dreadful  scene  of  violence  and  slaughter  ensued. 

Aresso  is  situated  on  two  hills,  and  in  the  middle  of  a  fine  plain 
watered  by  the  Amo  and  the  Chiana,  and  surrounded  by  an  amphi- 
theatre of  mountains.  The  citadel  is  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
hills.  It  lies  on  the  high  road  from  Florenoe  to  Perugia  and  Rome, 
and  three  miles  frt>m  the  left  bank  of  the  Anio.  The  walls  of  Areno 
are  about  three  miles  in  circuit,  and  have  four  gates ;  the  streeto  are 
tolerably  wide  and  well  paved.  The  only  remains  of  antiquity  are  the 
ruins  of  an  amphitheatre ;  but  on  a  hill  about  three  miles  to  the 
south-east  of  the  modem  town  are  ancient  widls  of  Etruscan  con- 
struction, which  probably  formed  part  of  Arretium  Yetus.  Numerous 
works  in  bronze  have  been  discovered  at  Aresso,  among  which  the 
most  valuable  are  the  Chinuera  and  tiie  stetne  of  Minerva,  which  are 
preserved  in  the  Qallery  of  Florence.  The  cathedral  is  a  laige  gothic 
building,  besides  which  there  are  several  other  remarkable  churches 
with  fine  paintings,  and  various  handsome  palaces  belonging  to  the 
nobility.  But  the  handsomest  structure  in  Aresso  is  that  called  Le 
Logge,  by  the  side  of  the  town-house  on  the  principal  square,  which 
has  a  fine  portico  nearly  400  feet  long.  It  contains  a  theatre  and  the 
eustom-house.  It  was  built  by  Yasari,  who  was  a  native  of  this  place. 
Aresso  is  the  birthplace  of  Quido,  the  first  restorer  of  modem  music ; 
of  Petrarca  and  Pope  Julius  III.  Aresso  is  also  the  chief  town  of  the 
department  of  Arezso,  which  includes  the  laige  district  called  Yal  di 
Chiana,  once  a  marsh  but  now  <^rained ;  and  the  to^iis  of  Cortona, 
Montepuldano,  and  others.  The  area  of  the  province  is  1268  sqiuve 
miles,  and  the  population  at  the  end  of  1861  was  216,422.  The  soil 
ii  fertile  in  com,  oil,  wine,  and  fruits.  The  celebrated  wine  called 
AUeatico,  the  finest  in  Tuscany,  is  made  here.  There  are  also  manu- 
factories of  woollens  and  of  pins. 

ABQ-fflUS  or  ARJISH,  MOUNT.    [Anatolia.] 
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ARaSNTIKE  OONFKDBBATION. 
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AROAMASILLA.    [Mavcra.] 

ARQANDA.    [Cabtilla  la  Nueya.] 

ARGBNTAN.    [Obwb.] 

ARGENTEUIL.    [Skink-bt-Oibe.] 

ARQENTIE'RA,  tne  ancient  Kimolot,  an  ialand  In  the  Aichipelagb, 
lies  to  the  north-east  of  Milo,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow 
strait,  onl  J  half  a  mile  in  breJEulth.  The  length  of  the  island  is  6  miles, 
its  bimdth  84  miles.  One  small  Tillage,  standing  on  an  eminenoe  at 
the  south-east  side  of  the  island,  in  se"*  48'  N.  lat.,  24*  86'  B.  long., 
consists  of  only  a  few  miserable  huts  :  the  population  of  the  island  is 
about  1200.  There  are  some  hot  springs  in  this  island,  like  those  in 
Milo.  The  soil  is  dry  and  barren,  but  produces  in  the  vaUeys  some 
com,  figs,  and  grapes.  The  island  was  celebrated  in  andent  times  for 
its  fullei^s  eaiih,  a  sort  of  white  clay  or  chalk,  which  covers  nearly 
the  whole  surfiioe.  On  the  south-western  coast,  covering  an  islet 
called  Agios  Andreas,  or  St.  Andrew  (which  however  in  ancient  times 
was  a  promontory  connected  with  the  island  by  an  isthmus),  are 
remains  of  the  ancient  town.  The  island  generally  is  high ;  the  hills 
rise  to  an  elevation  of  800  to  1000  feet 

ARGBNTIB^RE,  L'.    [Alpes,  Hautes.] 

ARQKNTIE'RE,  h\    [ARDioHE.] 

ARGENTINE  CONFEDERATION.  The  thirteen  provinces  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata  which  constitute  the  Argentine  Confederation,  also 
frequently  called  the  'Aiigentine  Repulmc'  (lUpubliea  Arffentima), 
comprehend  a  large  part  of  the  surface  of  Soutii  America.  The  river 
CuBU  Leubu,  or  Rio  Negro,  has  been  fixed  as  their  southern  boundair : 
the  mouth  of  this  river  is  near  41^  S.  lat  On  the  north,  where  the 
territoiy  borders  on  Bolivia,  the  parallel  of  22*  S.  lat.  chiefly  oonsti* 
tutes  the  boundary-line.  Thus  the  country  extends  from  41*  to  22* 
S.  lat.,  a  distance  of  1820  miles  in  a  straight  line.  On  the  west  the 
highest  part  of  the  Andes  divides  it  from  Chili  and  the  Bolivian  pro- 
vince of  Ataoama ;  and  on  the  east  it  is  separated  from  Paraguay  by 
the  course  of  the  Rio  Paraguay,  and  from  Bracil  and  Banda  Oriental 
(Uraguay)  by  the  Rio  Uraguay.  On  the  east  the  boundary-line  lies 
near  68*  W.  long.,  except  a  comparatively  narrow  tracts  which  projects 
between  the  ParanA  and  Uraguay  as  far  as  64*  40'  W.  long.  On  the 
we.it  the  boundary-line,  at  its  extreme  south-west  angle^  is  in  71*  46' 
W.  long. ;  south  of  80*  S.  lat  it  is  near  70*  W.  long. ;  but  farther  north 
it  declines  to  the  east,  and  at  the  north-western  comer  of  the  country 
it  coincides  with  68*  W.  long.  The  average  width  is  about  620  miles. 
The  whole  surface  is  calculated  to  be  726,000  square  miles,  or  nearly 
three  times  and  a  half  the  extent  of  France,  and  nearly  six  times  and 
a  half  that  of  the  British  Islands,  while  the  population,  including  the 
Indians,  is  under  900,000. 

Coati4ine,  ffarhounf  dte. — ^Along  the  ssstuary  of  the  Plata  there  are 
no  harbours,  and  the  Ai^gentine  shore  is  shallow  and  much  encumbered 
with  shoals.  Ships  drawing  20  feet  of  water  can  ascend  the  Plata  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  but  it  is  seldom  that  vessels  drawing  mora  than  16  feet 
proceed  nearer  than  within  about  seven  miles  of  the  city.  Smaller 
vessels  enter  tl^e  inner  roads,  but  they  usually  anchor  between  two 
and  three  miles  from  the  city,  plio  DB  la  R.ata.]  The  searcoast 
belongs  wholly  to  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  in  describing  it  we 
follow  generally  Cf^t  R.  Fitzroy's  'Sailhig  Directions  for  South 
America,'  published  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  compared  with  the 
notices  <k  the  coast  in  the  '  Narrative  of  the  Surveying  Voyages  of  Her 
Majesty's  ships  Adventure  and  Beagle,'  and  the  works  named  at  the  end 
of  this  article.  From  Pietras  Point>  at  the  mouth  of  the  Plata,  to  the 
Bahia  Blanea,  the  coast  presents  to  the  Atlantic  a  generally  convex 
form,  and  is  chiefly  composed  of  vast  sand-dunes  ranging  parallel  to 
the  shore,  or  of  low  horicontal  olifBk  Thence  to  the  llio  Negro,  which 
is  the  southern  boundary  of  the  territory,  the  shore  is  more  broken, 
and  runs  in  a  direction  south  bv  west  This  searooast  as  far  as  Bahia 
Blanea  is  also  ill  provided  with  harbours.  Pietras  Point,  which  marks 
the  opening  of  the  Plata,  is  low,  ill-defined,  and  difficult  to  reooonise. 
The  land  is  nearly  flat»  nowhere  rising  above  20  feet  from  tha  sea  level, 
while  the  few  stunted  trees  which  grow  about  here  are  some  littie 
distance  inland.  South  and  south-east  of  the  point  is  a  liurge  and 
dangerous  shoal  known  as  Pietras  Bank.  South  of  Pietras  Point  the 
shore  curves  inward  so  as  to  form  Sanborombon  Bay,  a  spacious  bay 
with  a  soft  muddy  bottom,  and  littie  current  at  any  thne.  The  shore 
around  this  great  bay  is  so  flat  that  Capt  Fitzroy  remarks,  **  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  say  where  the  water  ends  or  the  coast-line 
begins."  It  is  oonsequentiy  very  dangerous  for  a  diip  to  approach 
the  shore^  especially  as  there  are  sunken  ridges  of  tosoa.  Two  rivers 
fiftll  into  this  bay  near  its  centre,  the  Salado  and  the  Sanborombon. 
The  Salado  is  a  shallow  stream  with  a  bar  at  its  mouth,  and  usdess 
for  navigation  except  for  vety  small  vessels ;  at  times  it  has  six  or 
eight  feet  water  on  the  bar,  but  at  others  the  smallest  boats  cannot 
approach  the  bar.  The  Rio  Sanborombon  is  rather  a  wide  and  deep 
watercourse  than  a  river;  along  its  bed  a  large  quantity  of  water 
passes  in  winter,  but  in  summer  it  is  dry.  The  shore  of  the  bay  from 
Pietras  Point  to  the  Salado  is  uniformlv  low  and  flat,  and  is  only 
diversified  with  a  few  stunted  trees.  On  the  southern  side  of  the 
Salado  is  a  rising  ground  oovered  with  trees,  called  Motmt  Rosas,  on 
which  and  on  the  bank  of  the  Solado  are  a  few  houses.  But  south- 
ward of  Mount  Rosas  to  Cape  San  Antonio,  the  extremity  of  the  bay, 
the  shore  is  uniformly  low  and  flat ;  and  in  many  places,  as  near  the 
Tugu,  a  small  stream  which  connects  sereral  inhmd  lake%  it  is  a  mere 


marsh :  fiarther  inshore  are  thickets  which  afford  shelter  to  numerous 
jaguars.  At  Rasu  Point,  the  northern  extremity  of  Cape  San  Antonio, 
the  aspect  of  the  land  changes.  There  is  here  a  well-defined  though 
low  extent  of  sand  and  shingle,  and  sandhills  occiur  from  20  to  40  feet 
in  height,  reaching  at  Medonos  Pointy  the  southern  mai^gin  of  the 
cape,  to  a  height  of  100  feet  Off  this  point  there  stretches  seaward 
an  extensive  and  dangerous  shoal  called  Hedanos  Bank,  while  inland 
a  range  of  hills,  from  100  to  200  feet  high,  runs  to  the  north-west 
Southwanl  of  Medanos  Point  to  the  Mar  Chiquito  the  coast  is  some- 
what lower,  but  similar  in  appearance  to  that  we  have  described, 
sand-dunes  with  a  few  patches  of  verdure  being  alone  visible.  The 
Mar  Chiquito  is  a  considerable  lagoon  of  salt-water,  into  which  the 
Tandil  and  small  rivers  flow ;  it  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow 
sandy  isthmus,  snd  is  said  to  enter  it  by  a  nairow  channel,  but  this 
appears  at  least  doubtful  Sir  Woodbine  Parish  says  this  channel 
appears  to  be  capable  of  being  deepened  by  artificial  means  so  as  to 
form  a  harbour  for  small  vessels ;  but,  as  Capt  Fitzroy  points  out» 
"  great  difficulty  would  be  found  in  attempting  to  form  a  lai^e  and 
permanent  communication  in  a  spot  so  exposed  to  heavy  south-east 
gales."  From  this  spot  to  Cape  Corrientes  the  land  is  no  longer 
sandy,  but  rises  into  a  low  range  of  cliffs  from  20  to  30  feet  high,  sur> 
mounted  with  pasture-ground  rising  to  a  height  of  about  80  feet,  and 
on  which  thousands  of  cattie  may  be  seen  graiing.  Cape  Corrientes^ 
88*  6'  S.  lat,  is  a  high  and  rather  bold  headland,  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  a  range  of  hills  resembling  our  F.ngiish  downs,  which 
extends  east  and  west^  and  to  which  the  Sierra  Tandil  and  the  Sierra 
Yulcunn  or  Yuulcan  belong.  The  clifik  here  are  however  not  abrupt^ 
but  broken  and  rooky.  Between  Cape  Corrientes  and  Mogotes  Point 
is  a  small  bay  in  which  ships  may  anchor  in  from  five  to  ten  fathoms 
water,  during  off-shore  winds,  but  which  is  dangerous  at  other  times. 
Mogotes  Point  is  a  bare  sandy  hill,  120  feet  high.  Near  it  are  nume* 
rous  other  sand-hillsL  More  to  the  south  is  a  range  of  bold  cliffy  the 
loftiest  of  which  is  about  70  feet  high,  which  ends  in  Andres  Head. 
From  this  headland  to  Hermeneg  Point  is  a  nigged  coast,  from  80  to 
80  feet  hi^  along  which  scarcely  a  tree  or  bush  is  discemiblei 
Thence  toBiBck  Point  and  onwanls  to  Asuncion  Point  is  a  similar 
and  equally  dangerous  coast,  with  sand-hills  occasionally  rising  to  100 
and  180  feetAbout  five  miles  east  of  Black  Point  is  the  Rio  Quequen, 
Gueguen,  or  Josef,  which  is  accesaible  to  boats  in  moderate  wester. 
Between  Cape  San  Antonio  and  Asuncion  Point  there  is  a  sufficient 
depth  of  water  near  the  coast  for  the  largest  ships,  except  by  the  Medano 
Bank  and  Mogota  Spit  Westward  of  Asuncion  Pomt,  rocky  ridges 
run  with  curioun  regularity  in  a  south-west  direction.  Throughout  tiie 
entire  distance  from,  the  mouth  of  the  Plata  to  the  Bahia  Blanea,  the 
coast  is  as  we  have  said  formed  either  of  a  horizontal  range  of  difb^ 
or  of  enormous  accumulations  of  sand-dunes  in  horizontal  ranges  sepa- 
rated by  aigillaceous  flats.  Thm  northern  shore  of  the  Bahia  Blanea  is 
also  formed  bv  these  vast  sand-dunes  thus  ranging  in  lines  parallel  to 
the  shore,  and  here  extending  for  several  miles  inland  on  a  plain  which 
slopes  gradually  upwards  to  the  Sierra  Ventana.  These  sand-dunes, 
wita  the  intervening  flats  which  are  so  characteristic  of  this  dreary 
extent  of  coast,  have,  according  to  Mr.  Darwin,  been  formed  by  the 
tendency  which  the  tides  have  here  as  on  most  shoal-protected  coasts 
to  throw  up  a  bai*  psrallel  to  and  at  some  distance  from  the  shore : 
*'  this  bar  gradual^  becomes  larger,-  affording  a  base  for  the  accumu- 
lation of  sand-dunes,  and  the  ahallow  space  within  then  becomes  silted 
up  with  mud.  The  repetition  of  this  process,  without  any  elevation 
of  the  lan<]^  would  form  a  level  plain  traversed  by  parallel  lines  of 
sand-hillocks ;  during  a  slow  elevation  of  the  land  the  hillocks  would 
rest  on  a  gently  inclined  surface,  like  that  on  the  northern  shore  of 
Bahia  Blanea."    ( '  Geological  Observations  on  South  America.') 

Port  Belgrano,  an  extensive  and  excellent  inner  harbour  in  Bahia 
Blanea,  89*  S.  lat,  is  by  far  the  beet  and  most  commodious  harbour 
on  this  coast  Its  entrance  is  indicated  by  Mont  Hermoao,  at  the 
north  side  of  Bahia  Blanea,  a  small  circular  hill  120  feet  high,  on  the 
summit  of  which  the  crow  of  H.M.'8  ship  Beagle  erected  in  1833  a 
pile  of  tosoa  stone  12  feet  square  as  a  land-mark,  and  which  would 
form  an  excellent  site  for  a  li^^thouse  if  the  capabilities  of  the  country 
were  developed.  The  entrance  to  Port  Belgrano  is  nearly  blocked  up 
by  two  sandy  shoals,  the  North  Bank  and  Tore  Bank;  but  there  ii  a 
deep  though  narrow  channel,  and  within  the  harbour  there  u  ample 
room,  deep  water,  and  good  anohorsge  for  vessels  of  any  size.  There 
is  always  a  strong  current  in  the  harbour ;  and  south-eastern  gales 
raise  the  water  several  feet,  while  those  from  the  north-west  have  a 
directiy  contrary  effect  The  harbour  swarms  with  fish,  there  are 
seversl  rivulets  of  fresh  water,  and  plenty  of  excellent  water  is 
obtunable  from  wells  between  Anchorstock  Hill  and  the  beach.  The 
climate  too  is  pleasant  and  healthv,  the  only  drawback  being  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  rain.  A  smell  colony,  Ai^ntina,  is  established 
at  Bahia  Blanea,  but  it  is  far  from  flourishing,  owing  chiefiy  to  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country  and  its  consequent  liability  to  attacks 
frx>m  the  Indians.  If  the  countiy  were  rendered  secure  and  its 
oommeroe  developed,  this  harbour  would  become  of  considerable 
importance.  It  is  the  only  tolerable  harbour  for  shipping  in  Buenos 
Ajrres,  with  the  capability  of  being  made  a  good  defensible  position : 
it  is  indeed  the  only  port  between  26*  S.  lat  and  Ci^  Horn  capable 
of  receiving  in  security  the  largest  ships ;  while  as  Sir  Woodbine 
Parish  points  out^  ''it  U  the  nearest  point  (torn  which  a  direct  comma- 
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nication  may  be  establiahed  between  the  provinoe  of  Buenoa  Ayres 
and  that  of  Conception  in  Chile,  upon  the  Bhorea  of  the  PaciBc." 
During  the  blockade  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  by  the  English  and  French 
Bquadrona,  Rosaa  had  hia  heavy  gona  landed  at  Port  Belgraho  and 
tzunsported  across  the  country  to  Buenos  Ayres.  Falsa  Bay,  some 
20  miles  S.  from  Port  Belgrano,  presents  to  the  eye  an  extensive  and 
dreary  waste,  surrounded  by  shifting  sand-banks,  and  having  at  its 
mouth,  as  all  along  Bahia  Blanca,  numerous  shoals ;  yet  according  to 
Capt.  Fitzroy  it  possesses  great  capabilities,  and  may  at  some  future 
day  be  converted  into  a  serviceable  harbour.  Some  of  the  sand-banks 
have  become  small  islands,  as  Ariadne  Island  and  Qreen  Island,  which 
are  covered  with  verdure  and  abound  in  game.  Brightman's  Inlet 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  Bahia  Blanca  is  a  narrow  bar-harbour. 
Hence  to  the  Rio  Colorado  the  land  is  low,  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  a  succession  of  sand-dunes  from  SO  to  40  feet  in  height. 
Union  Bay  a  short  distance  south  of  the  Colorado  is  suitable  for 
vessels  drawing  less  than  16  feet  of  water.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
Colorado  is  a  low  headland,  and  from  it  to  San  Bias  Bay  are  extensive 
shoals  running  east  and  south  from  10  to  16  miles  from  the  shore. 
The  whole  of  Anagada  Bay  is  almost  blocked  up  with  these  dangerous 
shoals,  of  which  the  principal  are  known  as  Viper  Bank  and  Snake 
Bank.  San  Bias  Harbour  affords  anchorage  for  vessels  of  huge  bubo, 
and  furnishes  abundant  supplies  of  fresh-water,  fish,  and  other 
provisions.  But  ships  suffer  here  considerably  both  from  the  diyness 
of  the  air  and  some  peculiarity  in  the  wator.  Capt.  Fitzroy  savs : 
"  By  lying  moored  in  this  harbour  during  four  months,  an  English 
ship  built  of  well-seasoned  African  oak  was  rendered  unseaworthy. 
Her  chain-cables  were  reduced  one-third  in  size,  and  lost  the  greater 
number  of  the  cross-bars."  From  Rubra  Point  the  shore  bears  to 
the  south-west  as  far  as  Rasa  Point,  and  thence  west-south-west  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Negro:  along  this  portion  of  the  coast  there  are 
neither  shoals  nor  rocks,  and  the  sand-hills  are  lower.  Maine  Point, 
or  Point  Redondo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Negro  is  40  feet  high  :  it  is 
the  extreme  southern  point  of  the  Axgentine  coast.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  Rio  Negro  is  a  bar  on  which  is  6  feet  of  water  at  low-tide. 
Eighteen  miles  up  this  river  is  the  old  Spanish  establishment  El 
Carmen,  which  is  still  the  most  southern  position  inhabited  by  civilised 
man  on  this  eastern  coast  of  South  America ;  all  beyond  to  Cape 
Horn  is  left  to  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  native  Indians. 

Surface  and  Soil. — ^About  one-sixth  of  the  Bur£eu)e  of  this  country 
is  mountainous :  the  remainder  consists  of  wide  plains,  on  which  are 
scattered  a  few  isolated  ranges  of  hills,  and  an  extensive  system  of 
low  mountains,  called  the  Sierra  de  Cordova. 

I.  Mountains  and  CounirieM  incloied  by  them. — The  mountainous 
countries  lie  on  and  along  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes.  This 
mountain  range,  which  traverses  South  America  in  all  its  length, 
from  the  Strait  of  tf  agalhaens  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  is  of  comparatively  moderate 
width  south  of  SO**  S.  lat.,  hardly  exceeding  anywhere  100  or  120 
miles ;  but  north  of  that  parallel  the  eastern  side  spreads  out  into  an 
extensive  mountain  region,  the  eastern  border  of  which  is  more  than 
400  miles  distant  from  the  western  declivity  of  the  range. 

The  Andes  from  40"  S.  lat.,  where  they  begin  to  constitute  the 
western  boundary  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  dividing  it  from 
Chili  to  87**  S.  lat,  are  but  little  known.  They  seem  to  be  composed  of 
two  parallel  ranges,  about  80  or  40  miles  distant  from  each  other,  of 
which  the  western  is  supposed  to  be  the  more  elevated.  A  consider- 
able part  of  the  western  range  rises  above  the  snow-line,  which  in 
these  parts  occurs  about  10,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  among  its 
summits  there  are  three  volcanoes.  The  most  southern,  the  Volcano 
de  Villa  Rica,  or  Cerro  Imperial  (89*  10'  S.  lat.),  attains  an  elevation 
of  more  than  16,000  feet,  the  sides  to  a  great  distance  below  the 
summit  being  always  covered  with  snow.  Farther  north  is  the 
Volcano  de  Cura  (38°  S.  lat.).  These  two  volcanoes  are  in  the 
western  range.  In  the  eastern  is  the  Volcano  de  Unalayquen,  (87*  10' 
a  lat). 

Farther  north,  between  37"  and  34*  S.  lat,  the  Andes  consist  of  two 
parallel  ranges  which  in  some  places  approach  one  another  within  80 
or  40  miles,  and  at  others  are  70  or  80  miles  apart  The  eastern 
range  does  not  attain  such  an  elevation  as  the  western,  no  part  of  it 
apparently  being  covered  with  perpetual  snow  except  between  36*  and 
85*  S.  lat,  where  a  Cerro  Nevado  is  marked  on  Parish's  map.  This 
range  contains  one  volcano,  that  of  Pomahuida  (near  36*  IS^^  which 
had  three  eruptions  between  1820  and  1830,  and  a  terrible  one  in 
1822.  In  the  western  range,  which  in  its  whole  extent  forms  the 
watershed  between  the  rivers  that  run  to  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
oceans,  and  is  therefore  considered  as  the  boundary  between  Chili  and 
the  Argentine  Confederation,  many  summits  rise  far  above  the  snow- 
line,  and  four  among  them  are  volcanoes — ^the  Volcanoes  de  Antuoo 
(36*  50'  S.  lat),  de  ChiUan  (36*  5'  S.  lat),  de  Peteroa,  or  Curico  (35* 
S.  lat),  and  de  Rancagua  (34*  10'  S.  lat).  A  much  greater  number 
of  volcanoes  is  marked  on  our  maps,  but  it  has  not  been  ascertained 
that  they  really  are  volcanoes.  The  general  elevation  of  this  portion 
of  the  Andes  may  be  fr^m  12,000  to  13,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
consequently  it  approaches  the  snow-line,  as  is  shown  by  the  moun- 
tain-passes by  wmch  this  part  of  the  Andes  is  traversed.  The  most 
southern  of  these  passes,  that  of  Antuco,  near  the  volcano  of  that 
name,  rises  in  its  highest  part  above  the  line  of  vegetation.    The 


Planchon  Pass  (about  35*  10'  S.  lat)  is  much  lower,  as  there  is 
tation  upon  it,  and  it  probably  does  not  exceed  11,000  feet  The  third 
pass,  called  11  Passo  de  las  Damas,  occurs  near  34*  50',  and  as  it  is 
clothed  with  vegetatipn  even  at  its  most  elevated  point  it  is  supposed 
not  to  rise  above  11,000  feet. 

Between  84*  and  33*  S.  lat,  the  two  ranges  of  the  Andes  are  not 
far  distant  from,  each  other,  and  they  inclose  the  elevated  valley  of 
Tunuyan,  which  is  about  20  miles  wide,  and  7500  feet  above  the  sea 
level    The  ranges  which  run  north  and  south  on  each  side  of  the 
vallev,  attain  nearly  double  that  elevation.    The  pass  called  Portilloy 
whicn  traverses  the  valley  obliquely,  rises  on  the  western  chain  of 
the  Andes  to  13,210  feet,  and  on  the  eastern  to  14,865  feet     This 
pass  is  only  open  from  the  beginning  of  January  to  the  end  of  April, 
being  blocked  up  by  snow  the  remainder  of  the  year.    South  of  this 
pass  is  the  Volcano  de  Maypu,  or  Peuquenes,  wluch  is  above  15,000 
feet  high,  and  always  cov^ed  with  snow. 

Between  88*  and  80*  S.  lat,  the  two  ranges  of  the  Andes  recede 
from  one  another  to  the  distance  of  40  or  50  miles.  Between  these 
ranges  is  the  valley  of  Uspallata,  which  is  about  180  miles  long  and 
40  miles  wide,  of  which  width  about  15  miles  are  level  ground,  and 
the  remainder  consists  of  hills,  which  skirt  both  ranges.  The  level 
part  of  the  valley  is  6200  feet  above  the  sea  level  Near  32*  8.  lat. 
the  valley  is  traversed  by  some  higher  ground,  which  runs  east  and 
west,  and  frvm  which  the  Rio  de  Mendoza  runs  southward,  and  the 
Rio  de  San  Juan  northward.  The  Mendoza  finds  its  wav  to  the  eastern 
plains  by  a  deft  in  the  mountains  near  33*  S.  lat,  and  the  San  Juan 
by  a  sinular  passage  near  31*.  The  soil  of  the  valley  is  sterile,  and 
impregnated  with  salt,  except  towards  the  northern  extremity,  where 
it  is  fertile.  The  range  of  the  Andes  which  is  east  of  the  vall^  is 
called  the  Paramilla  Mountains :  it  is  about  10,000  feet  high,  and  is 
partly  covered  with  wood.  The  great  chain  of  the  Andes,  west  of  the 
valley  of  Uspallata,  occupies  between  50  and  60  miles  in  width,  and 
odnsists  of  four  or  five  parallel  mnnflfts  of  rocks,  divided  from  one 
another  by  ravines  or  glens.  The  highest  summits  of  these  rocky 
masses  may  attain  the  elevation  of  nearly  14,000  or  15,000  feet,  as 
there  is  snow  in  the  ravines  even  in  April.  The  road  which  leads 
over  them,  and  in  the  highest  part  is  called  La  Cumbre,  attains  an 
elevation  of  12,454  feet»  and  is  passable  by  mules  from  the  commence- 
ment of  November  to  the  end  of  May ;  but  the  remainder  of  the 
year  it  can  only  be  travelled  by  foot-passengers,  and  with  considerably 
danger,  being  then  blocked  up  by  snow.  On  the  northern  side  of 
the  road  is  the  Volcano  de  Aconcagua,  the  highest  of  the  known 
volcanoes  on  the  globe,  rising  28,200  feet  above  the  sea  level :  it  is 
within  the  boundaxr  of  the  Argentine  Confederation. 

North  of  30*  S.  lat  the  Andes  assume  a  different  character.  As 
far  north  as  28*  S.  lat  they  consist  of  three  parallel  but  unconnected 
ranges.  The  western  range  forms  one  continuous  mass  of  mountains 
with  those  which  lie  farther  south  and  north,  but  the  central  and 
eastern  ranges  rise  rather  abruptly  from  the  plains  along  the  eastern 
"side  of  the  Andes  near  30*  S.  lat,  and  they  terminate  as  abruptly 
near  28*  S.  lat  The  three  ranges,  together  with  the  wide  intervening 
valleys,  occupy  a  space  of  more  than  120  miles  in  width.  The 
western  range,  which  alone  is  called  the  Andes,  does  not  rise  above 
the  snow-line.  No  volcano  occurs  in  this  mountain  mass ;  and  indeed 
no  volcano  is  ascertained  as  occurring  between  the  volcano  of 
Aconcagua  (32*  13'  a  lat)  and  that  of  Ataoama  (21*  86').  The 
Andes  in  this  part  not  being  so  high  as  they  are  farther  south,  several 
easy  passes  lead  over  them,  but  they  are  only  used  occasionally,  the 
countiy  along  the  Pacific  being  nearly  a  desert  The  central  range 
is  called  Sierra  Famatina,  from  the  celebrated  silver  mines  which  are 
found  on  its  eastern  declivity.  South  of  29*  S.  lat  the  Famatina 
Mountains  rise  to  a  considerable  elevation,  though  short  of  the  snow- 
line ;  but  north  of  29*  S.  lat  there  is  an  enormous  mass  of  rocks,  the 
summit  of  which,  being  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  is  called  the 
Cerro  Nevado.  On  the  eastern  declivity  of  this  mountain  mass  are 
the  mines.  The  eastern  range  of  the  mountains,  called  Sierra  Vdasoo, 
preserves  nearly  an  equal  elevation  in  its  whole  extent,  and  its 
neight  probably  falls  short  of  8000  feet,  as  it  is  rarely  covered  with 
snow  even  in  winter.  It  is  only  about  3000  feet  above  the  valley  of 
Famatina.  The  valley  which  lies  between  the  Andes  and  the  Slerm 
Famatina  is  called  the  Vale  of  Guandacol :  it  is  about  140  miles 
long,  and  24  miles  wide.  A  river  called  the  Bermejo  rises  at  the 
most  northern  extremity  of  the  valley,  and  traverses  it  in  a  southern 
direction,  until  it  reaches  a  point  south  of  30*,  when  it  runs  round 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  SleiTa  Famatina,  and  entering  the 
plain  is  either  lost  in  the  sandy  surface  of  that  tract  or  finds  its  way 
to  the  lakes  of  Guanacache.  The  valley  of  Quandaool  is  stated  to 
be  very  favourable  to  the  growth  of  wheat  There  are  some  rich 
copper-mines,  which  are  not  much  worked,  because  of  the  difiiculty 
of  bringing  the  metal  to  a  market  The  inhabitants  are  aborigines, 
who  do  not  speak  the  Quichua  language,  and  who  partly  live  on 
the  vicu&a,  whose  skins  supply  an  article  of  exportation  to  other 

Erovinces,  where  ponchos  (cloaks)  and  hats  are  made  of  them.  They 
ave  orchards,  and  cultivate  small  patches  of  ground.  The  valley 
of  Famatina,  which  is  inclosed  by  the  Sierra  Famatina  and  Sierra 
Velasco,  is  about  the  same  length,  but  somewhat  narrower,  being 
hardly  20  miles  wide.  No  stream  runs  through  it  7he  southern 
half  is  a  complete  desert  without  water.    The  soil  is  sandy,  and  in 
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many  plaoes  ooTered  witih  salt.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cerro 
Nevado,  "Uie  riUa  of  water  which  descend  from  the  mountains  form 
small  rivers,  which  run  to  the  plains,  and  supply  the  means  of 
irrigation.  As  the  soil  of  these  parts  is  clayey  and  retentive  of 
moisture,  many  tracts  of  moderate  extent  are  cultivated,  and  produce 
Indian  com,  peas,  and  trefoil  clover ;  and  several  culinary  plants,  as 
artichokes,  cauliflowers,  and  cabbages,  and  excellent  pumpkms.  The 
hamlets  are  surrounded  by  vines,  fig,  peach,  and  orange-trees.  The 
potato  is  indigenous  in  the  Famatina  mountains.  Wine  is  annually 
exported  to  some  extent  from  this  valley  to  Rioia,  and  thence  to  the 
other  provinces  of  the  republic.  The  climate  of  this  valley  is  rather 
hot  in  summer ;  from  December  to  February  the  thermometer  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day  varies  between  80*"  and  106%  and  in  winter 
(June  and  July)  it  probably  does  not  descend  below  60%  as  no  snow 
fiiUa  on  the  Sierra  V elasoo,  which  is  8000  feet  above  the  valley.  Heavy 
rain  is  uncommon,  but  snow  is  frequent^  and  at  all  seasons,  on  the 
Sierra  Famatina.  Thunderstorms  also  are  common,  and  accompanied 
by  very  large  haflstones.  In  winter,  a  wind  from  the  north,  called 
tondOf  sometimes  blows  with  great  force,  and  produces  the  dfect  of 
a  sirocco ;  it  raises  the  thermometer  to  90% 

North  of  28*'  S.  lat,  the  Andes  cover  an  immense  extent  of  country 
east  of  the  high  range  which  runs  parallel  to  the  Pacifia  The 
south-eastern  edge  of  this  mountain  region  follows  a  line  beginning 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Sierra  Velasco,  and  ronning  in  a 
north-eaatem  direction  to  a  place  on  the  Rio  Vermejo,  about  50  miles 
below  ike  confluence  of  the  two  rivers  Lavayen  and  Rio  de  Tarija,  its 
two  principal  branchea  Between  24  **  and  21*  S.  lat.,  the  eastern  border 
is  near  62*  W.  long.  The  northern  part  of  the  mountain  region 
is  without  the  coun&es  that  belong  to  the  Argentine  Confederation, 
and  included  in  Bolivia,  where  the  snow-capped  Alturas  de  Lipezform 
its  northern  border.  The  descent  of  the  Ajides  towards  the  Pacific 
terminates  it  on  the  west.  The  hi^est  part  of  this  extensive  region, 
which  lies  between  65*  and  68*  W.  long^,  and  between  25*  and  22* 
N.  lat,  is  very  properly  called  El  Despoblado,  or  the  uninhabited 
country.  Its  elevation  has  not  been  determined,  but  it  is  very 
probable  that  it  rather  exceeds  than  falls  short  of  18,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  sturface  of  this  tract  presents  no  great  variety  of  level, 
and  is  crossed  by  a  road  which  leads  from  the  town  of  Salta  to 
Atacama  in  Bolivia.  Though  the  whole  region  rises  to  so  great  an 
ilevabion,  no  part  of  it  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

The  countries  which  surround  the  Despoblado  on  the  south  and 
east  vary  greatiy  in  their  level  From  the  southern  border  of  the 
Despoblado,  between  67*  and  68*  W.  long.,  a  range  branches  o£^ 
which  runs  south-south-east,  and  is  called  Sierra  Ambato  and  Sierra 
Ancasta.  It  terminates  nortii  of  28**  S.  lal,  nearly  in  the  parallel  of 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Sierra  Velasco,  but  about  100  miles 
east  of  it.  The  country  between  this  lateral  range  and  the  principal 
range  of  the  Andes  is  traversed  by  another  chain  in  all  its  length, 
which  however  does  not  appear  to  rise  to  such  an  elevation  as  the 
Sierra  Ambato.  The  valleys  which  lie  between  those  chains  are 
imperfectly  known,  but  their  climate  is  described  as  hot  and  sultry, 
and  this  is  apparent  from  the  staple  articles  consisting  of  very  good 
cotton  and  red  pepper.  The  inhabitants  cultivate  wheat,  and 
have  herds  of  cattle,  which  find  good  pasture  on  the  adjacent 
mountaina 

From  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Sierra  Ambato,  near  26*  45',  the 
Sierra  de  Aconquija  extends  in  an  east-north-east  direction  to  the 
Rio  Salado,  on  the  banks  of  which  it  terminates  at  a  point  called  El 
Passage  (near  23*  S.  lat),  where  the  river  runs  southward.  This 
range  is  very  high  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sierra  Ambato,  where  a 
portion  of  it  is  idways  covered  with  snow ;  but  farther  east  it  sinks 
much  lower,  Ihough  it  perhaps  never  falls  below  10,000  feet  above 
the  sea  level.  Opposite  its  eastern  extremity,  and  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rio  Salaao,  there  begins  another  range,  which  may  be 
considered  its  conthiuation,  as  it  runs  in  the  same  direction,  and 

S reserves  the  same  general  elevation.  This  range,  which  is  called 
ierra  Lumbre,  or  Santa  Barbara,  terminates  in  some  hills  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Vermejo,  several  miles  below  the  confluence  of  its 
two  principal  branches,  the  Rio  Lavayen  and  the  Rio  de  Tarija.  A 
third  range  branches  off  from  the  eastern  border  of  the  Despoblado, 
near  22*  40'  S.  lat. :  it  has  at  first  the  form  of  an  elevated  and  wide 
range,  and  is  called  Abra  de  Cortaderas.  Farther  east  it  forms  a 
table-land  of  great  extent,  called  the  Table-land  of  YavL  Neither 
the  range  nor  the  table-land  rises  above  the  snow-line,  but  their  general 
level  can  hardly  be  less  than  12,000  feet  above  the  sea,  as  both  rise 
above  the  line  of  trees.  The  table-land,  though  a  complete  level,  is 
destitute  even  of  bushes,  and  severe  frost  is  experienced  on  it  in 
the  month  of  June.  It  is  only  inhabited  by  guanacoes  and  vicu&as : 
it  terminates  with  a  steep  descent  on  the  Rio  de  Tar\ja^  near  22* 
8.  lat. 

The  countries  inclosed  between  the  eastern  border  of  the  Despo- 
blado and  the  Abra  de  Cortaderas  and  the  Table-land  of  Yavi  on  the 
north,  and  the  Sierra  de  Aconquija  and  Lumbre  on  the  south-east^ 
consist  chiefly  of  high  table-lands.  This  elevated  mountain  region 
is  furrowed  by  a  few  deep,  wide,  and  very  long  valleys,  which,  being 
much  depressed  below  the  general  level  of  the  region,  are  comparatively 
well-cultivated  and  populous.  The  longest  of  these  valleys  is  that 
which  is  watered  by  the  Rio  Quachipas  or  the  upper  course  of  the 
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Rio  Salado.  It  begins  at  its  upper  extremity,  on  a  depression  of  Uu 
Despoblado  itself,  near  the  sxnall  town  of  Acay,  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  are  some  silver-mines,  and  it  extends  nearly  100  miles  south- 
ward, when  it  meets  the  Sierra  de  Aconquija,  and  the  valley  and  the 
river  turn  to  the  north-east  by  east.  Near  the  Despoblado  tiie  vale 
is  too  high  to  be  fit  for  agriculture,  and  in  these  parts  it  is  very 
narrow.  But  before  it  turns  to  the  north-east  it  widens  considerably, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  European  cerealia  begins.  Laxge  quantities 
of  maize  and  wheat  are  grow^,  and  the  quantity  of  these  articles 
exported  to  the  other  valleys  is  considerable:  The  rich  pastures  on 
the  adjacent  mountains  support  groat  numbers  of  cattie,  horses,  and 
mules.  There  are  also  extensive  plantations  of  European  trees,  and 
much  common  wine  is  made,  whidi  finds  a  ready  sale  in  the  neigh- 
bouring districts. 

The  Vale  of  the  Rio  Quachipas  terminates  in  the  Plain  of  Salts, 
which  extends  about  20  miles  in  every  direction.  Another  valley 
runs  northward  from  this  plain  to  the  Abra  de  Cortaderas,  a  distance 
of  about  150  miles.  Through  this  valley  lies  the  road  which  leads 
from.  Salta  to  Potosi,  and  it  has  excited  the  admiration  of  all  traveUers 
on  account  of  its  great  length,  its  comparatively  small  width,  and  the 
steepness  with  which  the  rocks  rise  on  both  sides.  In  many  places 
the  valley  is  hardly  a  furlong  wide.  This  valley  may  be  called  the 
Valley  of  Jujuy,  as  the  town  of  that  name  is  situated  nearly  at  equal 
distances  from  both  extremities  of  it.  The  wide  valley  of  the  Rio 
Lavayen,  or  Rio  de  Jujuy,  branches  off  from  the  Valley  of  Jujuy,  and* 
extends  more  than  100  miles  between  the  Sierra  Lumbre  and  an 
elevated  table-land  to  the  north  of  il  It  is  much  wider  than  the 
Vallev  of  Jujuy,  and  the  settlements  are  much  more  numerous  here 
than  m  the  other  vallm.  In  these  valleys  tropical  vegetation  appears 
in  all  its  luxuriance.  Forests  of  large  trees  cover  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  and  ascend  the  hills  to  a  considerable  elevation.  Besides  maize, 
large  quantities  of  sugar-cane  are  grown  and  exported.  In  the  lower 
parts  the  ooca  (Etythroxykn  Coca)  grows,  whose  leaves  are  chewed 
by  the  natives,  and  the  mat^,  or  Paraguay  tea-plant,  is  indigenous. 

Along  the  south-eastern  declivity  of  the  Sierra  de  Aconquija  and 
Sierra  Lumbre  there  is  a  tract  of  considerable  width,  called  the  PJain 
of  Tucuman,  which  is  very  fertile,  and  has  a  pleasant  and  healthv 
climate.  The  surface  is  furrowed  by  numerous  small  rivers,  which 
originate  on  the  declivity  and  at  the  foot  of  the  ranges,  and  descend 
in  a  south-eastern  direction  to  the  lower  country,  which  is  farther 
east.  This  region  is  an  inclined  plain,  which  sinks  to  the  south-east 
with  an  alm<Mt  imperceptible  slope.  Having  a  hot  but  dry  and 
healthy  climate,  and  abundance  of  water  for  irrigation,  it  is  the  most 
fertile  tract  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  and  is  thence  called  the 
Garden  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Its  width  south  of  the  Rio  Salado 
exceeds  70  miles,  but  between  that  river  and  the  Rio  Vermejo  it  is 
much  less.  The  population  of  this  plain,  which  is  very  great,  is  mostiy 
occupied  in  raudng  com,  rice,  maize,  and  tobacco.  Much  tobacco  is 
exported.  The  sugar-cane  is  said  to  grow  naturally  in  the  low-lands. 
The  base  and  slope  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  tall  trees,  and 
supply  pasture  for  cattle. 

it.  Plaint, — The  plains  occupy  about  five-sixths  of  the  surface  of 
the  provinces  of  La  Plata.  The  most  northern  part  of  them,  which 
is  known  under  the  name  of  £1  Oran  Chaco,  extends  on  the  east  of 
the  mountain  region  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Paraguay,  and 
from  the  northern  boimdary  of  the  republic  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Rio  Salado  with  the  Parantf,  occupying  all  the  tract  between  these 
rivers.  This  immense  country,  which  is  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
Argentine  Confederation,  or  120,000  square  miles,  is  very  littie  known, 
there  being  only  a  few  families,  and  those  mostiy  of  Indian  origin, 
settled  on  the  banks  of  the  riirers.  The  interior  is  possessed  by 
several  aboriginal  tribes,  who  wander  about  in  the  woods,  and  live 
on  the  produce  of  the  bhace  and  wild  fruits.  The  most  northern 
part  of  the  desert  appeare  to  have  annual  rains,  and  the  coimtry  is 
accordingly  pretty  well  wooded.  In  this  part,  which  lies  between 
the  Rio  Vermejo  and  the  Rio  Paraguay  on  both  sides  of  the  Rio 
Pilcomayo,  and  which  is  called  the  Llanos  de  Manso,  there  is  a 
considerable  number  of  independent  tribes,  though  the  several  families 
are  generally  smaU.  The  southern  portion  of  the  Qran  Chaco, 
between  26*  and  SO*  S.  lat.,  Ib  a  complete  desert  for  want  of  rain 
and  water.  The  general  character  of  the  soil  is  sandy,  and  in  many 
places  it  is  covered  with  incrustations  of  salt ;  in  others  it  is  inter- 
spersed with  small  salt-swamp&  No  part  of  it  produces  grass,^  but 
some  tracts  are  covered  with  stunted  prickly  trees.  It  is  uninhabited, 
except  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Salado,  where  a  few  fiuuilies  have 
settied. 

The  country  which  lies  west  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Chaco, 
and  extends  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Dulce,  though  not  considered  as 
forming  a  part  of  it,  does  not  materially  differ  from  it  in  features,  soil, 
and  vegetation,  except  along  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Dulce,  the  water  of 
which  being  sweet  can  be  used  for  irrigation,  and  is  in  many  places 
sipped  for  that  purpose. 

West  of  the  Rio  Dulce  and  between  28*  30'  and  80**  S.  lat,  a 
desert  extends  as  far  west  as  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sierra  Velasco, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  fertile  tract,  called  La  Costa,  hardly 
20  miles  wide.  Where  the  desert  is  traversed  by  the  road  between 
Cordova  and  Santiago  del  Estero,  near  its  eastern  extremity,  it  is  about 
60  miles  wide,  but  farther  west  it  grows  much  wider.    The  surface  is 
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Isvel,  here  and  there  intenpened  with  hillocks,  and  ia  for  the  moat  part 
oovered  with  a  thick  salt  effloreaoenoe.  Hence  the  deaert  has  obtamed 
the  name  of  Qreat  SaUna.  The  yegetation  ia  limited  to  a  kind  of 
■a]flola>  fiom  the  adiea  of  which  aoda  is  extracted.  This  desert  ia 
probably  the  hottest  part  of  America,  the  heat  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  northern  winds  in  summer  being  almost  insupportable  in  those 
places  which  axe  built  on  tixe  borders  of  this  desert,  as  Santiago  del 
Estero.  This  may  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  nature  of  the  soO,  but 
partly  to  the  lowness  of  the  country,  it  having  been  ascertained  by 
barometrical  observations  that  the  surface  of  the  desert  ia  only  a  few 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  the  town  of  Buenos  Ayres,  though  it 
is  700  miles  distant  from  that  point 

That  part  of  the  plain  which  lies  between  80*  and  ZV  8.  lat, 
exhibits  a  different  character.  Nearly  in  the  middle  of  it  is  the  Sierra 
de  Cordova,  a  system  of  heights,  whidi  in  another  place  would  be 
called  mountains,  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  snow-capped  Andes 
can  only  be  called  hills.  This  sierra  is  divided  from  the  Andes  by  a 
plain  200  miles  wide.  The  more  elevated  and  mountainous  part  of 
this  system  is  between  30**  and  82*  S.  lai,  and  extends  more  than  120 
miles  from  north  to  soutib^  but  the  width  does  not  exceed  50  miles. 
The  southern  part,  between  81*  and  32*,  is  a  small  table-land,  about 
80  miles  wide,  and  growing  narrower  towards  the  south.  The  dedivi^ 
is  genUe  towards  the  base,  but  near  the  top  it  is  steep.  The  plain  is 
oovered  with  grass,  but  is  entiroly  devoid  of  trees.  It  may  be  about 
*2500  or  3000  feet  elevated  above  its  base,  and  perhaps  3500  or  4000 
feet  above  Uie  sea  leveL  In  winter  it  is  sprinkled  with  patches  of 
snow.  The  short  valleys  by  which  the  western  side  is  furrowed 
produce  abundance  of  maize  and  fruits,  and  this  is  also  the  case  with 
the  long  valley  which  runs  along  the  eastern  unbroken  dedivity. 
Near  82*  S.  lat.  the  table-land  branches  off  into  two  ridges,  of  which 
the  eastern  is  called  the  Sierra  and  the  western  the  Serrazuela. '  They 
run  north  and  north-westerly,  and  at  their  northern  extremity  are 
more  than  50  nules  from  each  other.  The  intervening  country  is  a 
succession  of  stony  or  sandy  ridges  fiat  at  the  top,  and  alternating 
with  broad  pastoral  valleys  interspersed  with  plantations  of  fig  and 
peach  trees. 

The  country  which  extends  from  the  Sierra  de  Cordova  to  the  Rio 
Parand  is  hilly,  or  strongly  undulating  along  the  base  of  the  heights, 
and  produces  good  crops  of  Indian  com  in  the  lower  tracts  where  the 
fields  can  be  irrigated.  This  hilly  country  extends  about  80  miles, 
when  the  countiy  sinks  into  somewhat  irregular  plains.  Some  parts 
of  these  plains  are  covered  with  trees,  but  others  are  without  wood, 
which  becomes  more  scarce  as  we  proceed  farther  east,  imtil  the  woods 
re-appear  at  some  distance  from  the  banks  of  the  Parani.  These 
woods  chiefly  consist  of  low  mimosas  or  stunted  prickly  trees.  The 
plains  are  generally  covered  with  coarse  grass,  but  in  some  parts, 
especially  in  the  eastern  districts,  the  soil  is  impregnated  with  salt 
The  numerous  small  streams  which  flow  from  the  eastern  declivity  of 
the  Sierra  de  Cordova,  and  imite  into  three  rivers,  the  Primero, 
Segundo,  and  Teroero,  do  not  join  the  Panuui,  but  are  lost  in  small 
salt  lakes,  with  the  exception  of  the  Tercero,  which  however  in  the 
dry  season  is  very  shallow,  and  has  hardly  water  enough  for  small 
boats.  The  Rio  ]>uloe,  a  large  river  which  rises  in  iJ^e  Sierra  de 
Aconqu^a,  and  runs  about  400  miles,  is  likewise  lost  in  an  extensive 
■alt  lake,  called  Laguna  Salados  de  los  Porongos.  The  salt  lakes  in 
which  these  rivers  are  lost  occur  between  80*  and  32*,  and  are  near  the 
meridian  of  62*  W.  It  seems  that  a  deep  depression  runs  along  this 
meridian,  and  that  the  country  between  it  and  the  Rio  ParanS  and 
Rio  Salado  is  much  more  elevated.  There  are  agricultural  settlements 
in  this  country  on  tiie  banks  of  the  riven,  and  small  hamlets, 
inhabited  by  herdsmen,  occur  on  l^e  plains.  Though  the  pasture  is 
indifferent,  a  oonaiderable  number  of  cattle  are  reared.  The  country 
which  surrounds  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Sierra  de  Cordova, 
and  extends  to  83*  S.  lat,  resembles  in  its  general  character  that  which 
is  to  the  east  of  it,  except  that  it  ia  traversed  in  several  places,  by 
narrow  ridges  of  low  rocky  hills,  along  the  bases  of  which  vegetation 
is  much  more  vigorous,  and  the  soil  more  favourable  to  agriculture 
than  in  the  wide  plains  which  lie  between  them. 

The  country  which  lies  on  the  west  of  the  Sierra  de  Cordova,  and 
extends  in  that  direction  for  120  or  130  miles  from  the  range,  is 
nearly  altogether  bare  of  grass.  Rain  is  scarce  in  all  the  countries  of 
South  America  south  of  24*,  and  this  want  of  moisture  is  the  chief 
reason  why  cultivation  extends  so  slowly  in  these  parts.  In  the 
countiy  west  of  the  Sierra  de  Cordova  it  never  rains,  nor  is  the  ground 
ever  refreshed  by  dew,  which  falls  abundantly  in  the  pampas  farther 
to  the  south-east  The  soil  of  this  region  is  composed  of  a  loose  and 
friable  dayey  loam,  and  the  greater  ptui  of  it  contains  stunted  trees ; 
tracts  covered  with  salt  incrustations,  or  with  grass,  are  only 
occasionally  met  with,  and  never  occupy  a  laxge  surface.  The  grassy 
tracts  are  moat  numerous  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Sierra 
Yelasco,  where  they  are  called  Los  Llanos,  and  supply  pasture  for 
numerous  herds  of  cattle. 

That  part  of  the  pbun  which  extends  from  33*  S.  lat,  to  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  Negro,. the  southern  boundary  of  the  Argentine  Confederation, 
is  known  under  the  name  of  Pampaa  Though  generally  considered 
as  one  plain,  extending  on  a  perfect  level  from  the  uiores  of  the 
Atlantic  to  the  base  of  the  Andes,  it  has  been  observed  that  nature 
has  divided  it  by  some  tracts  of  more  elevated  ground  into  several 


regions,  which  differ  in  soil  and  fertility.  The  most  remaikaUe  and 
beet  known  of  these  elevated  grounds  begins  on  the  ahorea  of  the 
Atlantic  between  Cape  Corrientea  and  Punta  Andres,  south  of  38*  S. 
lat,  with  rocks,  whidi  at  some  distance  from  thesearise  to  the  haigfat 
of  hills,  having  broad  summits  in  the  form  of  a  table>land,  and  steep 
sidea  This  range  of  hills,  which  is  called  the  Sierra  del  Yuulcaa 
(opening),  is  only  a  few  hundred  feet  high,  and  has  excellent  pasture 
on  its  summit  About  40  miles  itom  the  sea  the  ridge  is  interrupted 
by  a  wide  gap  oi  opening  (called  by  the  aborigines  Vuulcan),  and  on 
the  west  of  this  opening  rises  another  ridge,  which  has  various  names, 
being  broken  fay  several  other  gaps,  and  ^tends  in  a  south-eastern 
and  north-western  direction  about  200  miles  from  the  Atlantie.  Where 
this  elevated  ground  approaches  61*  W.  long.,  it  turns  to  the  north, 
and  runs  in  that  direction  to  85*  S.  lat,  when  it  turns  more  to  the 
west,  and  may  be  said  to  terminate  where  the  parallel  of  84*  cuts  the 
meridian  of  62*.  This  part  of  the  higher  ground  is  a  gentle  swell, 
overtopped  by  low  hills,  which  occur  at  great  distances  from  one 
another,  and  oy  a  few  low  ridges.  Though  most  tnvellen  describe 
the  country  north  of  34*  in  the  direction  of  this  swell  as  a  perfect 
level,  it  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  plains  lying  east  and  west^  and  it 
extends  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Parantf,  where  &e  river  is  lined  with 
diffo  about  60  feet  above  its  level,  between  S.  Nioolaa  and  Rosazio. 
This  elevated  ground  separates  the  eastern  portion  of  the  pampas  from 
that  fiEkrther  west  All  the  rivers  which  water  these  eastern  pampas 
have  their  origin  in  this  elevated  tract  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
water  of  most  of  them  is  salt,  especially  in  summer,  when  the  volume 
is  much  diminished,  though  they  flow  through  a  countiy  which  is  not 
impregnated  with  saline  matter.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that 
extensive  deposits  of  salt  must  exist  in  the  high  ground  on  which  they 
originate. 

The  Rio  Salado,  which  rises  near  the  point  where  the  parallel  of 
34*  cuts  the  meridian  of  62*,  runs  in  an  east-south-eastern  direction 
about  800  miles,  and  divides  the  Eatiem  Pampas  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts.  Though  numerous  settlements  have  been  made  in  the 
countrjr  north  of  the  Rio  Salado,  by  fi&r  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  still 
in  its  natural  state.  It  is  a  continuous  level  plain,  oovered  with  coarse 
luxuriant  grass,  growing  in  tufts  and  partially  mixed  with  vrild  oats 
and  trefoil.  Extensive  tracts  are  entirely  oveigrown  with  thistles 
from  6  to  8  feet  high,  which  are  used  for  fuel,  as  the  country  is 
entirely  devoid  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Near  the  dwellings  of  the 
inhabitants,  only  single  trees  are  met  with.  The  level  plain  contains 
shallow  depressions,  in  which  the  rain-water  is  collected  and  forms 
pools.  This  water  evaporating  in  the  dry  season,  these  depressiona 
are  then  covered  with  nch  grass,  which  supplies  pasture  during  the 
hot  weather.  Thus  this  country  ia  able  to  maintain  immense  herds 
of  cattie  and  horses ;  and  it  is  observed  that  the  coarse  grass  and  the 
thistie  gradually  dinppear  when  trodden  down  by  the  animals,  and 
are  repkced  bv  a  fine  tuif ;  this  is  especially  observable  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Though  the  rearing  of  cattle 
is  still  the  principal  object  of  agriculture,  sheep  have  very  much 
increased  of  late  years,  and  wheat  has  been  more  cultivated.  Wheat 
is  now  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  not  only  the  importation  from  the 
United  States  of  North  America  has  been  entirely  stopped,  but  flour 
and  com  have  been  shipped  to  Brazil ;  and  in  1850  a  caigo  of  3800 
quartera  was  shipped  to  England,  but  this  ia  understbod  to  have  proved 
an  unprofitable  venture  and  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  repeated.  Wool 
also  forms  an  important  article  of  export  Thpugh  the  riven  are 
dry  in  summer,  except  the  Rio  Salado  and  the  largest  of  its  affluents, 
whose  water  cannot  be  used  on  account  of  its  saltness,  fresh  water 
may  be  procured  at  no  great  depth  by  digging  wells.  Along  the 
baoks  of  the  La  Plata  and  Rio  Parang  between  Buenos  Ayres  and 
the  small  town  of  S.  Pedro,  there  is  a  broad  belt  of  low  ground, 
which  is  annually  inundated  by  the  freshets  of  the  Rio  Parani  for 
several  months,  and  fertilised  by  the  inuddy  deposit  of  that  river. 

The  country  south  of  the  Rio  Salado  is  of  a  somewhat  different 
character.  Near  the  banks  of  the  river  it  is  on  a  level  with  the 
country  north  of  it,  which  it  resembles  in  every  respect ;  but  about 
10  miles  from  the  river  swamps  begin,  which  extend  over  a  great  part 
of  this  region.  Towards  the  sea  the  swamps  are  nearly  100  miles 
wide ;  but  farther  west  they  grow  narrower,  until  they  terminate  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Rio  Salado  with  the  Rio  Flores.  These  swamps 
kre  thickly  set  with  tall  canes  and  reeds,  and  in  many  pla<^ 
interapersed  with  small  lakes  and  ponds.  They  probably  owe  their 
existence  to  the  circumstance  of  their  surface  constituting  a  peif ect 
level,  which  receives  numerous  streams,  the  waten  of  which  cannot 
make  their  way  to  the  Rio  Salado  or  to  the  sea.  These  swamps  form 
a  gi^t  obstacle  to  the  extension  of  agricultural  settiements;  for 
though  the  country  along  the  base  of  the  Sierra  del  Yuulcan  and  the 
more  western  ranges  of  hills  appean  in  no  respect  to  be  inferior  in 
fertility  to  the  coimtry  north  of  the  Rio  Salado,  no  agricultural 
settlements  have  been  established  here. 

North  of  the  Bahia  Blanca  (near  89*  S.  lat)  a  mountain  of  con- 
siderable elevation  rises  abruptly  over  the  plain ;  it  is  called  Sierra 
Yentana,  and  its  elevation  above  the  sea  level  is  about  3500  feet  This 
mountain  extends  north-west  for  about  20  miles,  but  grows  lower 
towards  the  west,  where  it  is  separated  by  a  depression  from  another 
and  lower  ridge  that  runs  in  the  same  direction  and  is  called  Sierra 
Quamini    So  rar  this  countiy  is  known,  but  frrther  west  it  has  not 
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been  explored.  It  is  however  known  that  in  the  same  direction  there 
ooours  a  vast  fbrest>  three  days'  journey  long^  which  coYers  a  hilly 
tracts  and  other  forests  of  a  similar  description  occur  in  the  centre  of 
the  Pampas,  and  lie  in  the  same  direction. 

The  conntry  between  the  Sierra  del  Yuuloan  and  the  Sierra 
Yentana  and  &e  ridges  dependent  on  them,  resembles  in  its  natural 
features  the  country  south  of  the  Rio  Salsdo.  Along  the  base  of  the 
Sierra  Yentana  extends  a  level  country,  interspersed  with  some  low 
hiUs;  the  surfiioe  is  dry,  and  fit  for  agricultural  establishments.  But 
in  approaching  the  duun  of  the  Sierra  de  Ynulcan,  Darwin  found  the 
country,  to  the  width  of  80  miles,  covered  with  swamps.  In  some 
parts  there  were  fine  moist  plains,  covered  with  grass,  while  others 
had  a  soft,  black,  and  peaty  soil.  There  were  also  many  extensive  but 
shallow  laJbes,  andlarge  beds  of  reeds.  He  compares  this  tract  witii 
the  better  part  of  the  Cambridgeshire  fens.  These  swamps  probably 
owe  their  origin  to  the  rivers  which  descend  with  a  rapid  course  from 
the  Sierra  Yentana  and  Sierra  Quamini  to  the  level  country. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  WetUm  Pampat,  namely,  all  tiie  country 
west  of  62**  W.  long.,  and  extending  thence  to  the  Andes  between  S4" 
S.  lat.  and  the  Rio  Negro,  is  almost  unknown,  having  only  been 
explored  along  Uie  courses  of  the  rivers,  except  in  one  line,  in  which 
it  has  been  traversed  by  land.  The  few  points  which  have  thus  been 
examined  are  too  isolated  to  authorise  us  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
capabiHties  of  this  immense  country.  But  we  are  well  acquainted 
with  that  portion  of  the  plain  which  lies  between  88°  and  84"  S.  lat, 
as  it  is  traversed  by  the  great  road  that  leads  from  Buenos  Ayres  to 
Mendoza,  and  thence  over  the  Andes  to  Chili 

In  the  country  which  surrounds  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Salado,  the 
soil  of  the  plain  begins  to  be  impregnated  with  muriate  of  soda,  and 
continues  more  or  less  so  to  tne  base  of  the  Andes.  But  it  has  a 
different  character  east  and  west  of  66°  W.  long.  East  of  that  meri- 
dian, a  great  part  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  extensive  saline 
swamps  overgrown  with  reeds ;  the  more  elevated  spots  of  these 
swamps  are  covered  with  a  saline  efflorescence.  The  dry  tracts  which 
intervene  between  the  swamps  are  oveVgrown  with  a  coarse  grass  that 
attains  a  height  of  6  feet,  and  resembles  tye  or  wild  oats.  This  grass 
grows  in  dumps^  and  is  salt  to  the  tasta  The  soU  consists  of  a  dark 
friable  mould,  without  the  smallest  pebble  in  it.  In  every  part  of 
this  country  there  are  lakes  containing  salt  water.  Many  of  them  are 
from  10  to  20  miles  long,  and  nearly  as  wide.  These  lakes  are  most 
numerous  between  64*  and  65°  W.  long.,  where  an  extensive  shallow 
depression  occurs,  perhaps  50  miles  in  length,  and  20  miles  in  width. 
The  whole  of  this  depression  is  filled  with  water  when  the  Rio  Quinto, 
which  originates  in  the  Sierra  de  Cordova,  is  raised  by  a  freshet  from 
the  mountains,  at  which  time  it  sends  a  great  portion  of  its  waters 
into  this  depression.  When  the  water  has  been  evaporated  by  the 
heat  of  the  summer,  it  only  remains  in  the  numerous  lakes  and  ponds 
with  which  the  depression  is  interspersed.  Where  the  plain 
approaches  the  hilly  country  that  surrounds  the  south  side  of  the 
Sierra  de  Cordova,  the  surface  is  broken  in  many.places  into  low  hills, 
with  a  steep  ascent  and  furrowed  by  ravines ;  the  hills  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  grassy  plains.  The  grass  is  smooth,  short,  and 
thick,  and  there  are  low  bushes  on  it.  The  hiUs  are  partly  clothed 
with  thorny  trees  of  a  stunted  growth,  and  with  brushwood.  The 
rivers  which  intersect  this  country  run  in  beds  from  20  to  40  feet 
below  its  surface ;  their  banks  are  very  steep,  but  during  the  greater 
port  of  the  year  there  is  no  water  in  them.  It  is  only  in  the  hilly 
tract  of  thJjB  part  of  the  Western  Pampas  that  there  are  any 
agricultural  settlements ;  in  the  level  country  there  are  only  estanoias, 
or  cattle-farms. 

The  plain  which  extends  from  66°  W.  long,  to  the  base  of  the 
Andes  presents  a  less  level  surface.  The  soil  consists  of  loose  sand, 
impregnated  with  saline  matter,  and  unfit  for  the  growth  of  graaa 
The  vegetation  is  limited  to  low  thorny  trees,  some  resinous  bushes, 
and  saline  barilla  plants.  But  this  arid  and  sterile  soil,  when  irrigated, 
is  changed  into  the  most  fertile  fields.  The  saline  matter,  as  it  seems, 
when  applied  to  a  soil  so  light,  becomes  by  the  assistance  of  constant 
moisture  the  most  active  stimulus  to  vegetation,  and  serves  as  a  never- 
failing  manure.  The  rivers  in  this  region,  being  very  little  depressed 
below  the  general  surfiice  of  the  plain,  are  extensively  used  for 
irrigation,  and  the  settlements  on  the  Rio  Tunuyan,  Rio  de  Mendoza, 
and  Rio  de  S.  Juan  are  rather  numerous,  and  increasing  in  extent 
and  number.  Indian  com  and  wheat  are  grown  to  a  great  extent,  and 
exported  to  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  soU  seems  particularly 
adapted  to  fruit-trees.  The  plantations  of  vines,  figs,  peaches,  apples, 
olives,  and  nuts  are  extensive,  and  their  produce  goes  to  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  especially  to  Chili 

The  Argentine  Confederation  contains  also  an  extensive  tract  of  hUly 
country  which  lies  between  the  rivers  Paranil  and  Uruguay.  In  the 
northern  uart  of  this  region  is  the  Laguna  de  Ybera,  which  extends 
from  nortn  to  south  in  some  places  nearly  100  miles,  and  nowhere  less 
than  40  miles ;  and  from  east  to  west  about  80  miles.  It  covers  an 
area  of  more  than  8000  square  miles.  A  narrow  strip  of  elevated 
ground  divides  its  northern  border  from  the  Rio  Paxtmd,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  it  i^supplied  with  water  from  that  river  by  infiltration, 
as  no  stream  enters  it ;  and  it  supplies  with  water  four  small  rivers, 
one  of  which,  the  Mirinay,  runs  to  the  Uruguay,  and  the  three  others 
to  the  Paraa4    The  surface  of  this  low  trMt  however  is  only  a  deep 


swamp,  interspersed  with  numerous  small  lakes.  It  is  chiefly  covered 
by  aquatic  pUmts  and  shrubs,  but  in  most  parts  it  is  impassable.  The 
country  extending  southward  from  this  lake  to  the  confluence  of  tha 
Parana  with  the  Uruguay  has  an  undulating  surface,  the  heights 
seldom  rising  into  hills,  except  in  the  interior  and  at  a  few  places 
along  the  Parani.  It  is  chiefly  overgrown  with  trees,  between  which 
there  are  some  savaimas  of  moderate  extent.  On  the  plains  numerous 
herds  of  cattie  are  pastured,  which  constitute  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  Though  the  trees  are  of  stunted  growth,  the  entire  want  of 
forests  in  the  surrounding  countries  makes  this  wood  of  great  demand 
for  the  ordinary  purpoaes  of  cabinet-work,  for  carriages,  and  as  timber 
for  small  houses.  The  interior  of  the  countiy  appears  to  be  much  more 
hilly  than  along  the  rivers,  and  is  occupied  by  the  forest  of  MonteU, 
which  extends  more  than  100  miles  from  north  to  south,  with  an 
average  width  of  40  miles.  It  is  encumbered  with  brushwood  and 
studded  with  small  trees.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  country, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Parand,  there  is  a  low  tract,  which  is  subject 
to  occasional  inundations.  That  portion  of  this  country  which 
extends  from  the  lake  of  Ybera  in  a  north-eastern  direction  to  the 
boundary-line  of  Brazil,  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  Misaiones, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  Jesuits  having  collected  hero  a  great 
number  of  aborigines,  and  accustomed  them  to  a  civilised  life.  The 
establishments  are  now  in  ruins,  and  the  population  dispersed.  The 
south-western  part,  which  is  undulating,  has  a  soil  of  great  fertility, 
producing  cotton,  sugar,  and  other  tix>pical  productions.  To  the 
north-east  of  it  the  country  rises  into  high  hills  and  mountains,  which 
are  covered  with  taU  timber-trees,  the  most  southern  which  occur 
east  of  the  Andes  from  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens. 

Bydrography,  Cimmunicatunu,  dec. — All  the  rivers  which  drain  the 
Argentine  Confederation,  as  far  as  it  is  situated  north  of  34°  S.  lat,  carry 
their  waters  to  the  wide  eestuary  called  La  Plata.  [Plata,  Rio  de  la. J 
Before  they  reach  this  fresh-water  sea,  they  form  two  large  rivers, 
the  Parana  and  the  Uruguay,  which  with  their  affluents  are  not  only* 
admirably  adapted  to  render  available  all  the  resources  of  the  Argen- 
tine Provinces,  affording  an  imbroken  channel  of  communication  for 
some  thousands  of  miles,  but  would  open  a  ready  means  for  adven- 
turous traders  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  mineral  districts  of 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  and  Peru.  Along  the  banks  of  these  rivers  there  can 
be  littie  doubt  that  when  the  country  becomes  thoroughly  freed  teom 
anarohy,  and  its  inhabitants  tivn  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  commerce, 
the  population  will  concentrate  and  numerous  busy  towns  will  arise. 
The  Parand  originates  hardly  twenty  miles  from  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  on  the  table-land  of  Brazil.  After  leaving  that  country  at 
its  confluence  with  the  river  Iguazii,  the  Paran<(  continues  to  run 
between  the  Argentine  Confederation  and  Paraguay,  in  a  southern 
direction  for  about  50  miles,  when  it  turns  gradually  to  the  south- 
west, and  continues  in  that  direction  to  the  large  island  of  Aplp^,  a 
distance  of  about  100  miles.  This  part  of  the  river  is  not  navigable 
in  all  its  extent,  as  there  are  several  rapids  and  small  foils,  the  last  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  island  of  Apip^.  This  large  island,  with 
whose  dimensions  we  are  not  acquainted,  is  the  point  where  the  unin- 
terrupted navigation  of  the  Parand  begins,  and  where  large  quantities  of 
timber  are  shipped,  the  river  being  navigable  for  vessels  of  300  tons 
burden.  From  Apip^  the  river  runs  westward  nearly  100  miles,  when 
it  is  joined  by  the  Rio  Paraguay  from  the  north,  and  at  the  point  of 
confluence  it  suddenly  turns  to  the  west  of  south.  Below  the  junction 
witii  the  Paraguay,  lie  width  of  the  river  varies  from  one  mUe  and  a 
half  to  two  mSes,  but  the  whole  volume  of  water  seldom  flows  in  one 
channel,  as  the  current  is  divided  by  a  continuous  series  of  islands 
overgrown  with  low  trees,  and  subject  to  inundations.  The  islands, 
whi<^  are  of  various  sizes,  are  in  a  constant  course  of  decay  and 
renovation;  new  onea  are  continually  being  formed  whenever  any 
obstruction  occurs,  and  old  ones  constantly  being  destroyed.  These 
islands  and  the  numerous  sand-banks  render  the  navigation  slow  and 
tedious.  At  Santa  F6  tiie  river  begins  to  divide  into  various  branches, 
and  to  run  southward.  After  a  course  of  about  100  miles  it  turns  to 
the  south-east  at  Rosario,  and  thence  to  its  iriouth  in  the  La  Plata  the 
number  of  its  branches  increases.  It  opens  into  the  La  Plata  with  a 
large  number  of  embouchures,  forming  a  long  but  comparatively 
narrow  delta,  composed  of  a  great  number  of  islands.  The  most 
northern  branches  fall  into  the  wide  mouth  of  the  Rio  Uruguay.  Its 
principal  outiet  is  that  which  is  called  Paran<(  Guaztk  (the  Great 
Parand)  in  which  there  is  seldom  less  than  two  fathoms  and  a  half  of 
water.  The  mouth  called  Parand  de  las  Palmas  is  the  deepest,  next 
to  the  Quazd.  The  Parand  runs  nearly  900  miles  within  the  boundary 
of  the  republic,  of  which  750  miles  are  navigable  for  vessels  of  300 
tons  all  tne  year  roxmd.  In  the. summer  the  river  is  raised  somewhat 
above  its  natural  levels  owing  to  the  melting  of  the  snows,  but 
towards  the  end  of  the  year,  intertropical  rains  having  filled  the 
upper  branches,  it  begins  to  rise,  and  continues  to  do  so.  for  four 
months,  to  the  end  of  April.  The  average  rise  below  its  junction 
with  the  Paraguay  is  stated  to  be  12  feet.  It  then  inundates  the 
adjacent  grounds,  especially  below  Santa  F^,  and  the  tracts  which  are 
thus  laid  under  water  are  said  to  cover  a  surface  of  4000  square 
milesi,  an  estimate  which  is  perhaps  overrated.  The  water  leaves 
behind  a  gray  slimy  deposit,  which  is  very  favourable  to  vegetation. 
At  the  end  of  April  the  water  begins  to  fall,  and  the  fall  is  somewhat 
more  rapid  than  the  rise.    The  Parand,  as  has  been  said,  is  navigable 
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for  vesselfi  of  considerable  burden  as  far  as  Corrienten,  but  tbe 
strength  of  the  current  renders  the  navigation  very  tedious  for  sailing 
TesseU.  Its  capability  fo#  steam  yessels  was  sufficiently  proved 
during  the  blockade  of  the  La  Plata  by  the  British  and  French 
squacbon,  when  H.  M.  steamer  Alecto,  of  200  horse  power,  and  800 
tons  burden,  ascended  the  river  to  Corrientes,  making  the  voyage  from 
Monte  Video  to  Corrientes  and  back,  nearly  2000  miles,  in  89  days. 
This  voyage  strikingly  illustrated  the  vast  superiority  of  steam  for 
the  navigation  of  tUs  river;  for  the  Alecto  actually  overtook  and 
passed  on  her  way  to  Corrientes  a  fleet  of  sailing  vessels,  which  left 
Monte  Video  wblle  the  Alecto  was  fitting  at  Woolwich.  These 
sailing  vessels  took  112  days  to  reach  Corrientes  from  Monte  Video. 
Captain  Sullivan,  RN.,  made  a  very  careful  survey  of  the  river 
during  the  blockade,  and  the  Board  of  Admiralty  has  caused  a  beau- 
tiful series  of  Charts  of  the  Parani  to  be  engraved  and  published 
from  his  drawings.  According  to  Captain  Sullivan,  "  when  tne  river  is 
high  vessels  drawing  16  feet  of  water  may  ascend  as  high  as  San 
Juan,  in  80**  86'  S.  lat,  and  those  drawing  12  feet  may  go  up  to 
Corrientes,  with  two  feet  to  spare ;  but  when  tiie  Parani  is  at  its  lowest, 
vessels  attempting  to  ascend  it  should  not  draw  more  than  6  feet" 
By  a  decree  of  Urquiza,  as  Provisional  Director  of  the  Argentine 
Confederation,  dated  August  81,  1852,  the  navigation  of  the  Plata, 
the  Parang  and  the  Uruguay  is  opened  to  all  foreign  vessels  under 
120  tons  burden. 

The  Par<iguay,  the  largest  of  the  affluents  of  the  Parang  originates 
likewise  in  BraraL  Having  passed  through  the  Estrecho  de  S.  Fran- 
Cisco  (20**  S.  lat.),  at  the  Fecho  dos  Morros,  it  continues  to  flow  with  a 
gentle  current  in  a  southern  direction,  dividing  Paraguay  from  the 
Qran  Chaco,  untU,  at  25**  SO' S.  lat.,  and  about  20  nules  below  Asuncion 
in  Paraguay,  the  channel  is  narrowed  at  a  place  called  Angostura  by 
protruding  rocks,  between  which  the  current  runs  with  great  rapidity. 
From  this  point  it  runs  west  by  south  to  its  junction  witii  the  Parani. 
Vessels  of  considerable  size  may  navigate  this  river  within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  republic,  along  which  it  runs  about  400  miles.  The 
channel  in  these  ports  being  confined  between  high  banks,  the  water 
rises  80  feet,  but  the  inundations  of  the  adjacent  tracts  are  not  exten- 
sive. Its  waters  are  increased  by  two  large  tributaries,  the  Pilcomayo 
and  Rio  Vermejo.  The  Pilcomayo  rises  in  the  Andes,  in  two  branches. 
The  southern,  called  Rio  de  S.  Junan  and  afterwards  Pilaya,  originates 
in  the  Deapoblado ;  and  the  northern,  the  proper  Pilcomayo,  derives 
its  waters  from  the  numerous  rivers  which  descend  from  the  Andes 
between  the  Despoblado  and  the  vale  of  the  Desaguadero  in  Bolivia, 
and  partly  also  from  those  which  originate  in  the  mountains  that* 
inclose  that  vale.  These  two  rivers  receive  the  dn^nage  of  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes  between  19°  and  28"  S.  lat,  and  imite 
after  a  course  of  about  850  miles,  near  20°  40'  S.  lat,  and  62"  50^  W. 
long.  After  the  union  of  these  branches  the  Pilcomayo  is  a  broad  and 
deep  river,  and  runs  about  700  miles  to  its  junction  with  the  Paraguay, 
first  easteorly  and  afterwards  to  the  south-east  In  this  part  of  its 
course  it  flows  with  innumerable  windings  through  the  Qran  Chaco, 
where  it  is  joined  by  no  laxge  river,  and  where  its  waters  are  gradually 
absorbed  by  the  arid  coun^  through  which  it  runs.  Thus  it  becomes 
extremely  shallow,  and  neidfier  of  the  two  arms  into  which  it  divides 
200  miles  above  its  mouth  is  navigable,  even  for  small  boats,  to  a 
distance  exceeding  100  miles  from  the  Paraguay.  These  two  arms 
are  called  Araguay  Quaztl  and  Mini.  The  Verm^o  derives  its  waters 
frrom  the  Despoblado,  the  Abra  de  Cortaderss,  and  the  table-land  of 
Tavi,  descending  from  which  elevated  regions  it  forms  two  rivers,  the 
Rio  de  Tarija  on  the  north,  and  the  Rio  Lavayen  on  the  south.  The 
first,  turning  southward,  joins  the  second  at  the  eastern  base  of  the 
table-land  of  Tavi,  and*  both  form  the  Vermejo,  which  flows  about 
700  miles  through  the  Gran  Chaco  with  numerous  windings,  until  it 
joins  the  Rio  Paraguay  nearly  40  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Parand.  The  Rio  vermejo  is  navigable  for  large  boats  as  far  as  the 
union  of  its  great  branches. 

The  largest  affluent  of  the  Parang  next  to  the  Paraguay,  is  the 
Salado,  The  river  rises  on  the  southern  border  of  the  table-land  of 
the  Despoblado  under  the  name  of  Cachi,  and  runs  southward  until  it 
meets  the  river  Santa  Maria,  which  comes  frx)m  the  Sierra  de  Acon- 
quija,  when  it  turns  east  by  north,  and  is  called  Guachipas.  Having 
drained  the  valley  of  that  name,  it  enters  the  plain  of  S^ta,  where  it 
is  joined  by  some  smaller  rivers,  and  turns  south-west^  flowing  through 
the  opening  between  the  Sierra  de  Aconquija  and  Sierra  Lumbre, 
where  it  is  called  '  El  Passage.'  At  this  place  it  is  traversed  by  the 
road  leading  from  Cordova  to  Salta,  and  is  fordable  in  the  dry  season, 
but  during  the  rains  the  passage  is  so  dangerous  that  all  communica- 
tion between  the  southern  and  northern  provinces  is  interrupted.  A 
few  miles  farther  south  it  enters  the  desert  country,  where  the  watera 
imbibe  a  brackish  taste,  from  which  its  name  is  derived,  and  which  it 
preserves  the  whole  way  to  its  junction  with  the  Parand  near  Santa  ¥6. 
Its  course  through  the  plains  is  more  than  800  miles,  of  which  about 
one-half,  as  far  up  as  the  small  tovm  of  Matara,  is  said  to  be 
navigable. 

There  is  a  peculiar  system  of  drainage  in  the  western  Pampas  along 
the  base  of  the  Andes,  between  81*  and  36°  S.  lat  The  waters  which 
descend  between  these  parallels  from  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
mountains  are  collected  in  three  systems  of  lakes,  united  bv  channels 
by  which  the  surplus  water  is  carried  from  one  system  of  laxes  to  the 


other.  As  these  channels  lie  from  north  to  south,  it  is  obvious  thai 
the  northern  system  is  the  most  elevated,  and  the  southern  the 
lowest  The  most  northern,  called  the  lakes  of  Guanacache,  oocun 
between  81°  40'  and  82°.  Neither  the  number  nor  the  extent  of 
these  lakes  is  exactly  known.  Their  margins  are  covered  with  salt 
incrustations  during  the  winter  and  spring.  These  lakes  receive  two 
fi«sh-water  rivers,  the  Rio  de  S.  Juan  and  the  Rio  de  Mendoza,  both 
of  which  rise  in  the  Vale  of  UspalLita  between  the  two  ranges  of  the 
Andes.  The  Rio  de  S.  Juan  drains  the  northern  part  of  the  vale  for 
about  100  miles,  breaks  through  the  Paramilla  range  near  81°  S.  Ut, 
flows  eastward  about  60  miles,  and  then  southward  a  somewhat 
greater  distance.  Its  waters  in  the  plain  are  used  for  irrigation.  The 
ilio  de  MendoKif  or  de  Luxan,  drains  the  southern  districts  of  the 
Vale  of  Uspallata  for  about  50  miles,  then  turns  eastward,  passing  by 
a  chasm  through  the  Paramilla  range,  and  then  declining  to  the  north, 
it  likewise  reaches  the  lakes  of  Guanacacha  The  waters  of  this  river 
also  are  used  for  irrigation.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Rio  Venn^o, 
which  waters  the  Vale  of  Guandacol,  also  reaches  the  lakes  of 
Guanacache  by  a  southern  course ;  but  the  waters  of  this  river,  which 
are  fresh  in  the  vale,  imbibe  a  brackish  taste  in  the  salt  phuns  wiiich 
it  traverses  after  issuing  from  the  vala  From  the  lakes  of  Guanacache 
a  river  issues,  which  at  first  runs  east  and  then  south,  and  after  a 
course  of  about  250  miles  falls  into  the  second  system  of  lakes,  those 
of  the  Bevedero.  This  river  is  called  the  DeiogtuiderOt  and  flowing 
through  a  level  country  slightly  elevated  above  its  banks,  it  expands 
in  some  places  to  a  great  width,  converting  the  adjacent  tracts  into 
salt  swamps.  The  water  of  this  river  is  only  fresh  during  the  eariy 
season  of  the  year  (frx>m  December  to  March),  when  the  snow  on  the 
Andes  melts ;  durinig  the  remainder  of  the  year  it  is  salt^  and  its  banks 
are  covered  with  saline  incrustations.  The  lakes  of  the  Bevedero  are 
likewise  imperfectly  known,  both  as  to  number  and  extent  The 
name  Bevedero  properly  applies  only  to  the  most  northern  of  these ; 
the  waters  are  salt  for  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  on  its  banks  salt 
is  collected  for  sale  in  that  season.  These  lakes  lie  between  88°  80' 
and  84°  80'  S.  lat.,  and  between' 66°  and  67°  W.  long.,  and  besides  the 
Desaguadero  receive  the  waters  of  the  Tunuyan,  This  river  drains 
the  vale  of  the  same  name,  which  is  inclosed  by  two  ranges  of  the 
Andes,  breaks  through  the  eastern  chain  below  the  Portillo  pass,  then 
runs  through  the  plain,  first  northward  and  afterwards  eastward, 
falling  into  the  lakes  of  the  Bevedero  after  a  course  exceeding  200 
miles.  Its  waters  are  used  for  irrigation.  All  the  waters  of  the  Rio 
Tunuyan  do  not  reach  the  lakes,  but  a  portion  of  them  is  carried 
southward  by  an  arm  called  Rio  Nuevo,  which  ftUls  into  the  Rio 
Diamante.  The  country  between  the  lakes  of  the  Bevedero  and  the 
Rio  Nuevo  being  very  low  and  level,  the  lakes,  when  swelled  by  the 
increased  supply  of  water  during  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the 
Andes,  inundate  this  intermediate  tracts  and  discharge  their  waters 
into  the  Rio  Nuevo,  which  must  therefore  be  considered  as  the  drain 
of  these  lakes.  The  Rio  Diamante  rises  on  the  eastern  declivity  of 
the  peak  of  Cauquenea,  a  snow-capped  summit  of  the  Andes,  and  runs 
eastward  for  about  150  miles,  when  it  is  joined  by  the  Rio  Nuevo. 
Fonnerly  it  did  not  unite  with  that  river,  but  joined  the  Rio  Atuel : 
in  the  year  1812  it  changed  its  course.  After  the  junction  with  the 
Rio  Nuevo,  it  flows  southward  under  the  name  of  the  Rio  Salado, 
or  Desaguadero  del  Diamante,  and  after  a  course  of  about  150  miles 
more  it  joins  the  Chadi  Leubu.  The  last-mentioned  river  is  very 
little  known.  Its  principal  affluent  seems  to  be  the  Atuel,  which 
rises  south  of  the  volcano  of  Peteroa,  and  flows  eastward.  After  its 
junction  with  the  Desaguadero  del  Diamante  it  runs  about  86  miles, 
and  is  then  lost  in  the  Urre  Lauquen,  a  lake  of  considerable  extent, 
but  very  imperfectly  known,  in  87°  S.  lat ;  its  waters  are  very  salt, 
whence  it  derives  its  name,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Ranqueles, 
signifies '  bitter  lake.' 

Of  the  rivers  falling  into  the  Atlantic  south  of  the  La  Plata,  we  have 
mentioned  the  Rio  Salado  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  is  unfit  both  for 
irrigation  and  navigation.  The  Rio  Colorado,  or  Cobu  Leubu,  rises  in 
the  Andes,  and  flows  without  interruption  to  the  sea.  It  is  said  that 
it  is  navigable  only  about  100  miles  from  its  mouth.  Near  the  mouth 
it  divides  into  several  arms,  including  an  extensive  delta.  In  December 
it  is  much  swollen  and  runs  with  great  rapidity.  The  Rio  Negro,  or 
Cusu  Leubu,  which  constitutes  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Argentine 
Confederation,  rises  within  the  range  of  the  Andes  in  two  branches ;  the 
Catapuliche,  which  runs  south,  and  the  Limay  Leubu,  or  Rio  de  la 
Encamacion,  which  flows  nortk  After  a  course  of  from  80  to  100 
miles,  these  two  rivers  join  and  break  through  the  eastern  range  of 
the  mountains  by  an  easterly  course  preserving  the  name  Limay 
Leubu.  After  running  about  100  miles  north-north-east>  the  river  is 
joined  frvtm  the  north  bv  the  Neuquen,  a  laige  affluent,  which  is  said 
to  be  navigable  for  small  craft  more  than  200  miles  :  after  this  junction 
the  Limay  Leubu  takes  the  name  of  Cusu  Leubu.  The  remainder  of 
its  course  lies  in  an  eastern  and  south-eastern  direction  for  more  than 
400  miles.  This  river  is  navigable  for  large  boats  to  the  place  where 
the  two  principal  branches  unite  within  the  ranges  of  the  Andes. 

Respecting  the  means  of  communication  it  m%y  be  sufficient  to 
quote  the  account  given  by  Mr.  McCann,  the  latest  English  writer 
who  has  traversed  the  country.  His  authoritv  is  the  more  valuable 
as  his  information  on  this  head,  where  not  the  result  of  his  own 
observation,  was  obtained  from  Don  Pedro  de  Angelis,  well  known  a« 
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the  author  of  a  moat  eUtborate  surrey  of  the  geography,  kc  of  the 
provineee,  prepared  and  published  at  the  ezpeDse  of  the  Goyemment 
of  Buenos  Avres : — 

"  Two  hign  roads  traverse  the  Aigentine  territory ;  one  serving  for 
the  commercial  communication  of  Buenos  Ayres  with  the  provinces 
of  San  Luis,  Mendoza,  and  the  republic  of  ChUi ;  the  other  for  those 
which  BuenoB  Ayres  keeps  up  with  Cordova,  Santiago,  Tucuman, 
Salta,  and  Jujuy ;  and  leading  also  to  the  provinces  of  Upper  Peru  or 
Bolivia.  The  former  is  8194  leagues  in  length  to  Mendoza,  and 
extends  104  leagues  thence  to  Santiago  de  Chile  by  the  dangerous 
pass  of  (Jpsallata  in  the  Cordillera :  the  latter  embraces  an  extent  of 
628  leagues  to  Laquiaca,  which  in  this  direction  fonns  the  point  of 
contact  between  the  Argentine  and  the  Bolivian  republic." 

These  are  the  only  great  lines  of  roads,  and  although  the  rivers  are 
navigable  they  have  hitherto  been  very  little  navigated,  and  while  the 
country  remains  in  its  present  unsettled  state  are  not  likely  to  be 
navigated  to  a  much  greater  extent  The  only  means  of  transit  in 
the  Argentine  provinces  is  by  bullock  carta.  By  these  no  more  than 
two  expeditions  can  be  made  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Salta  (1350  miles) 
and  back  in  two  years.  "  The  expeditions  are  usually  made  in  caravans 
or  troops  of  14  carts,  each  of  which,  holding  about  85  cwt,  is  drawn 
by  six  oxen,  and  also  requires  to  have  three  spare  yoke  of  cattle ;  the 
troop  therefore  requires  836  oxen  to  complete  the  journey,  the  whole 
being  under  the  care  of  about  80  drivers.  To  reach  Buenos  Ayres 
from  Salta,  a  distance  of  450  leagues,  takes  about  three  months ;  the 
return  journey  occupies  somewhat  lees  time.  The  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  are  very  great.  Rains,  hurricanes,  and  dust  storms  assail 
the  caravan ;  and  both  men  and  beasts  frequently  suffer  much  from 
want  of  water  and  shelter.  They  are  compelled  to  wade  through 
innumerable  swamps  and  inundations,  some  of  which  cannot  be  passed 
in  a  day ;  and  thus  the  animals  have  to  pass  the  whole  night  up  to 
their  bellies  in  water.  But  the  chief  difficulties  are  the  rivers,  over 
which  there  are  no  bridges  :  sometimes  it  is  necessaiy  to  unload  the 
whole  of  their  cargoes  and  swim  the  bullocks  over,  while  the  men 
float  their  carts  and  ferry  the  goods  across  in  pelotos  or  rafts  made  of 
skins ;  or  if  the  current  is  mudi  swollen  they  wait  for  days  and  weeks 
by  the  river  side  until  the  floods  have  abated.  *  *  *  The  expenses 
attending  the  transmission  of  goods  by  this  mode  of  conveyance, 
including  the  duties  payable  in  Uie  different  provinces  through  which 
the  waggons  pass,  amount  to  201.  per  ton,  and  as  the  carts  are  laden 
chiefly  with  hides  and  hair,  articles  of  great  bulk  in  proportion  to 
their  value,  the  carriage  alone  must  absorb  40  or  50  per  cent,  of  the 
first  cost."— (*  Argentine  Provinces,'  i.  209.) 

Gtoiogieal  Cha/raeter. — A  general  notice  of  the  geology  of  the  moun- 
tainous country  will  be  found  under  the  article  Andbb.  The  great 
characteristic  of  the  Argentine  territory  is  the  formation  of  the 
Pampas.  "  As  far  as  we  are  yet  acquainted  with  it^"  says  Sir  W. 
Parish,  ''the  whole  of  that  vast  level  called  the  Pampas,  reaching  from 
the  eastern  termination  of  the  Andes  to  the  shore  of  the  Plata,  appears 
to  be  one  immense  bed  of  alluvium."  For  hundreds  of  miles  inland 
south  of  the  Plata  not  even  the  smallest  pebble  is  to  be  met  with. 
This  Pampean  formation,  which  covers  an  area  at  least  equal  to  that 
of  France,  and  perhaps  twice  as  great,  is  described  by  Darwin 
('  Geolo^  of  South  America,'  p.  76)  as  having  "  upon  the  whole  a 
very  uniform  character,  consisting  of  a  more  or  less  dull  reddish, 
slightly  indtirated,  argillaceous  earth  or  mud,  often,  but  not  always, 
including  in  horizontal  lines  concretions  of  marl,  and  frequently 
passing  into  a  compact  marly  rock.  These  concretions,  thougn 
generally  nodular,  often  unite  into  irregular  strata ;  and  over  very 
large  tracts  of  country  the  entire  mass  consists  of  hard  but  generally 
cavernous  marly  rock ;  some  of  the  varieties  might  be  called  calcareous 
luffs."  This  rock  is  ndled  by  the  inhabitants  '  tosca,'  a  name  adopted 
by  recent  geologists.  Parish  considers  the  Pampas  formation  to 
have  been  "  tranquilly  deposited  during  the  imperceptible  lapse  of 
ages ;  the  delta  perhaps,  not  of  one,  but  of  numerous  rivers,  originating 
in  a  once  more  genex^  diffusion  of  the  waters  of  the  ^des  before 
their  courses  were  defined  by  their  present  channela"  D'Orbigny 
attributes  it  to  a '  great  debacle,'  by  which  a  prodigious  quantity  of  mud 
was  borne  over  the  wide  surface  of  the  Pampas  when  under  water. 
Mr.  Darwin  however  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  country  has 
rejected  both  these  theories,  and  supposes  that  "  the  Pampean  forma- 
tion  was  slowly  accumulated  at  the  mouth  of  the  former  sestuary  of 
the  Plata  and  in  the  sea  adjoining  it,  and  that  the  entire  district  has 
undergone  a  slow  and  gradual  process  of  elevation,  with  intervals  of 
rest,  to  the  extent  of  100  feet  The  Plata  appears  according  to  the 
statements  of  various  observers  to  be  still  gradually  silting  up,  and 
evidences  are  distinctly  traceable  of  the  waters  having,  withm  a  com- 
pai'atively  recent  period,  occupied  a  much  wider  channel.  Perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  thing  connected  with  the  Pampas  formation  is 
^e  wonderful  quantity  of  fossil  mammiferous  remains  which  it  con- 
tains. So  numerous  and  so  generally  dispersed  are  these  that  Mr. 
Darwin  is  ''  firmly  convinced  that  a  deep  trench  could  not  be  cut  in 
any  line  across  the  Pampas  without  intersecting  the  remains  of  some 
quadruped."  In  some  spots  the  quantity  found  is  extraordinarily 
great  Among  these  remains  are  found  some  of  the  most  striking 
objects  in  European  museimis — the  gigantic  megatheriimoi,  mastodon, 
glvptodon,  scleidotherium,  mylodon,  toxodon,  dasypoid,  and  various 
others.    Frequently  the  remains  consist  of  complete  or  nearly  oom* 


plete  skeletons,  but  often  merely  of  a  few  bones  or  even  a  single  bona 
Numerous  marine  shells  are  aJso  found,  lists  of  which  ore  given  by 
Mr.  Darwin  and  M.  D'Orbigny. 

In  various  parts  of  the  Pampas  occur  thin  saline  incrustations,  and 
during  droughts  most  of  the  streams  are  saline.  Near  Bahia  Blanoa 
Mr.  Darwin  noticed  "square  miles  of  the  mud-flats,  which  are  raised 
only  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  just  enough  to  protect 
them  from  being  overflowed,  appear,  after  dry  weather,  whiter 
than  the  ground  after  the  thickest  frost"  This  incrustation,  which 
where  thickest  does  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  contains  93  per 
cent  of  sulphate  of  soda.  Salinas  or  salt-lakes  also  occur  in  several 
parts  of  the  Pampas.  They  are  often  several  leagues  in  diameter,  but 
generally  very  shallow.  In  a  large  salina  northward  of  the  Negro  the 
salt  at  the  bottom  is  between  2  and  8  feet  in  thickness  during  the 
whole  year,  and  is  composed  entirely  of  sodium  with  the  exception  of 
0-26  of  sulphate  of  lime  and  0*22  of  earthy  matter. 

The  vast  sand-dunes  of  which  the  northern  shore  of  Bahia  Blanoa» 
as  well  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the  remainder  of  the  seaooast  is 
composed,  have  been  noticed  in  our  sketch  of  the  coast  Along  this 
part  Mr.  Darwin  found  numerous  rounded  fragments  of  pumioe, 
brought  down  no  doubt  by  the  streams  from  the  Andes.  From  the 
Colorado  to  the  Negro  and  thence  into  Patagonia  occur  gravel-beds 
composed  chiefly  of  porphyritic  pebbles^  with  occasional  nodules  of 
gypsum.  At  Santa  F^  Bajados  in  Entro  Rios  the  cliffs  consist  of 
tertiary  strata,  blackish  indurated  mud,  yellowish  sandy  clay  with 
much  crystalline  gypsum,  a  dark-green  soapy  clay,  and  a  white 
arenaceous  highly  crystalline  limestone,  with  beds  of  sand,  covered  by 
the  Pampas  formation.  In  Corrientes  the  Pampean  formation  is  said 
not  to  occur. 

CliwuUe, — The  great  differences  of  level  within  the  territories  of  the 
Axgentine  Confederation  produce  a  very  different  climate  in  the 
various  regions  of  which  it  is  composed.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
difference  of  heat  and  cold  felt  on  the  table-land  of  the  Despoblado 
and  the  countries  surrounding  the  Great  Salina  is  the  greatest  that 
occurs  on  the  American  continent,  though  these  regions  are  less  than 
800  miles  from  each  other.  We  are  not  further  acqiuunted  with  the 
Despoblado  than  that  it  does  not  admit  of  any  kind  of  cultivation, 
which  renders  it  probable  that  it  is  only  about  1500  feet  below  the 
snow-line,  and  continually  exposed  to  frost  Respecting  the  climate 
of  Santiago  del  Estero,  Temple  says  that  in  December  1825,  during 
three  or  four  days  and  with  a  hot  northerly  wind,  the  heat  was  do 
great  that  it  blistered  the  skin  on  the  face  and  hands  even  of  those 
who  remained  in-doors ;  that  leaves  fell  scorched  from  the  trees,  and 
the  bark  of  several  became  cracked  and  shrivelled  just  as  if  fire  had 
been  applied ;  and  that  the  bolts,  locks,  and  keys  of  the  doors  were  so 
hot  that  they  could  not  be  retained  in  the  hand.  The  inhabitants 
were  afraid  they  should  die  by  suffocation.  The  climate  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  country  is  between  these  two  extremes ;  but  as  by  far  the 
greatest  part  extends  in  wide  plains  and  most  of  the  valleys  are  low, 
their  dimate  is  rather  hot  than  cold,  and  in  most  places  the  summer 
heat  is  oppressive,  being  from  90*  to  100**.  As  to  rain,  it  is  remaric- 
able  that,  in  the  countries  extending  along  the  base  of  the  Andes 
where  rain  falls,  it  generally  does  not  come  down  in  autumn  and 
winter  as  in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  but  in  spring  from 
October  to  January.  No  particular  observations  on  the  climate  of 
these  countries  have  been  published,  except  some  with  respect  to  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Pampas.  The  heat  experienced  in  both  is  about 
the  same,  there  being  some  slight  frost  in  July  and  August,  but  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  regard  to  rain  and  the  moisture  of  the  air.  In 
the  Western  Pampas  the  air  is  extremely  dry,  and  there  is  no  dew  at 
night ;  rain  also  is  very  scarce.  In  the  Eastern  Pampas  the  case  is 
quite  different ;  rain  occurs  all  the  year  rotmd,  and  a  heavy  dew  falls 
every  night  In  these  parts  sudden  changes  of  the  atmosphere  are 
not  rare ;  sometimes  they  raise  or  depress  the  thermometer  20**  or 
even  80**  in  a  few  hours.  The  abundance  of  moisture  in  the  air  and 
the  sudden  changes  from  heat  to  cold  are  due  to  the  winds.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  prevailing  winds  are  northerly,  and 
they  bring  with  them  the  heated  air  of  the  lower  latitudes,  and  in 
passing  over  low  and  inundated  tracts  take  up  a  great  deal  of  moisture ; 
so  that  on  arriving  at  the  Eastern  Pampas  the  imited  effect  of  heat 
and  moisture  produces  unpleasant  impr^&ions,  like  those  of  the 
sirocco  of  the  Levant,  causing  lassitude  and  relaxation,  though  rarely 
disease.  Then  suddenly  bursts  out  a  pampero,  or  south-west  win^ 
which  blowing  over  the  immense  extent  of  the  dry  Pampas,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Andes,  rages  with  incredible  fiuy,  and  is  more  like 
a  West  India  hurricane  than  the  gales  experienced  in  countries  with- 
out the  tropics.  The  pamperos  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  awful 
thunder-storms,  and  frequently  by  clouds  of  dust  so  dense  as  to  pro- 
duce darkness.  They  generally  last  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  But 
in  1793  one  blew  without  intermission  for  three  days,  and  the  bed  of 
Ihe  La  Plata  was  laid  dry  for  a  distance  of  10  miles  from  the  shore, 
and  many  vessels  which  had  been  sunk  years  before  in  the  river  were 
visited  by  the  inhabitants,  who  walked  about  in  the  bed  of  the  stream 
without  wetting  their  feet  The  pampero  however  precipitates  the 
moisture  of  the  air,  and  restores  to  it  its  usual  degree  of  elasticity. 
At  Buenos  Ayres  the  thermometer  rose  in  January  1822  to  94°,  and 
in  August  it  sunk  to  86**.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  was 
about  62** :  that  of  the  summer  (January,  February,  and  Maroh),  72* 
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of  the  automii  (April,  May,  and  June),  58° ;  that  of  the  winter,  54* ; 
that  of  the  spring  (October,  NoTember,  and  December),  654***  Ooca- 
eionally  the  thermometer  has  risen  (as  in  January,  1824)  to  96",  and 
it  has  been  known  to  fall  as  lowas  28**;  but  these  are  rare  ocourrence& 
At  Parana  in  Entre  Rios  the  highest  range  between  1844-47  was  96" 
in  January,  1846,  the  lowest  50**  in  June,  1844. 

A  part  of  the  Pampas  is  subject  to  periodical  drought  of  long 
duration,  especially  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  Western  Pampas, 
which  includes  the  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres 
and  the  southern  of  Santa  F^.  For  three  years  (1827-30)  so  little  rain 
fell  that  even  the  thistles  failed,  and  the  whole  countiy  assumed  the 
appearance  of  a  dusty  high  road.  Vast  numbers  of  birds,  wild 
animals,  cattle,  and  horses  perished  for  want  of  food  and  water.  The 
lowest  estimate  of  the  loss  of  cattle  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres 
alone  was  one  million  head.  Similar  and  scarcely  less  destructiye 
drought  occurred  in  1848.  According  to  information  collected  by 
Darwin  from  the  natives  these  droughts  are  periodical,  and  oocur  at 
intervals  of  about  15  years. 

Produetiona. — Respecting  the  principal  objects  of  agriculture  the 
Argentine  Confederation  may  be  divided  into  two  regions,  which  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  the  Gran  Salina.  On  the  north  of  it 
they  partake  of  the  intertropical  productions ;  mandioc,  rice,  Indian 
com,  and  the  coca  plant  are  cultivated  in  most  of  the  lower  valleys. 
In  the  more  elevated  tracts  tobacco  and  cotton  succeed  well,  and  are 
cultivated  on  a  laige  scale.  South  of  the  Gran  Salina  the  agriculture 
resembles  that  of  southern  Europe  except  that  no  rice  is  raised. 
Wheat  and  Indian  com  are  the  principal  crops,  but  barley  and  lucerne 
are  also  extensively  grown,  especially  near  Mendoza.  The  northern 
region  also  produces  some  wild  plants  of  great  use,  such  as  the  algaroba 
tree,  from  the  fruit  of  which  mixed  with  maiise  the  Indians  make 
cakes,  and  by  fermentation  ehiea,  an  intoxicating  spirit ;  the  quina- 
quina,  the  palm-tree,  the  plant  from  which  the  Paraguay  tea,  or  mat^, 
is  taken,  the  cactus  that  bears  the  cochineal  inseint^  the  aloe  from 
which  yam  and  ropes  are  made,  and  the  indigo  and  some  other  plants 
used  in  dyeing.  In  the  Gran  Salina  itself  a  kmd  of  salsola  grows  firom 
which  soda  is  extracted.  The  fruit-trees  which  are  cultivated  are 
mostly  those  of  southern  Europe,  as  the  vine,  orange,  fig,  olive,  peach, 
apricot,  apple,  and  pear.  On  the  banks  of  the  J?Knn^  uda  tylveatre 
(wild  silk)  is  collected,  which  is  left  in  the  woods  by  a  certain 
caterpillar. 

Though  the  cultivation  of  wheat  has  increased  so  much  that  it  now 
forms  an  article  of  exportation,  the  principal  exchangeable  wealth  of 
the  confederation  is  derived  from  their  herds  of  cattle,  which  increase 
with  remarkable  rapidity,  notwithstanding  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
country,  the  losses  by  the  droughts,  and  the  great  quantities  annually 
killed.  The  annual  increase  is  said  to  amount  to  35  per  cent>  The 
number  of  heads  in  1837  was  estimated  by  Sir  Woodbine  Parish  at 
4  millions,  of  which  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  alone  was  said  to 
possess  8  millions;  in  1851  it  was  estimated  at  12  millions,  of 
which  Buenos  Ayres  still  possesses  by  far  the  greater  though  not  so 
disproportionate  a  share.  The  increase  in  the  quantity  and  value  of 
the  sheep  is  still  more  extraordinary.  Prior  to  1823  the  La  Plata 
sheep  were  a  nearly  wild  and  almost  valueless  race;  since  then, 
mainly  owing  to  the  exertions  of  EngUsh  settlers,  merinos.  South- 
downs,  and  Leicesters  have  been  introduced,  chiefly  in  the  province  of 
Bdenob  Atres  ;  the  greatest  attention  has  been  given  to  the  improve* 
ment  of  the  breed,  and  wool  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  staple  articles 
of  export  from  Buenos  Ayres.  The  climate  appears  admirably  adapted 
for  sheep,  which  thrive  well  and  increase  prodigiously.  They  wander 
about  in  the  Pampas  nearly  in  a  wild  state,  and  the  largest  items  in 
the  list  of  exports  consist  of  hides,  and,  after  wool,  hair,  homs,  tallow, 
and  jerked  beef.  The  horses,  mules,  and  asses  probably  much  exceed 
two  millions ;  they  are  exported  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  island  of 
Maiuitius.  Goats  and  hogs  are  less  common.  Most  of  the  South 
American  wild  animals  are  found  in  the  confederation,  as  the  puma, 
the  jaguar,  the  armadillo,  the  tapir,  the  tajassoo,  the  biscacho  (an 
animal  with  a  long  bushy  tail  and  twice  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  which  is 
exceedingly  numerous,  and  whose  skins  have  lately  been  brought  to 
England  for  furs),  deer,  and  some  kinds  of  monkeys.  The  guanaoo  is 
found  in  the  plains  and  on  the  mountains,  but  ihe  wild  llamas, 
vicufias,  and  alpacas  only  in  the  cold  regions  on  the  elevated  table- 
lands. The  water-hog,  or  oarpincho  {Jffydroehoerut  Capybara),  the 
laigest  of  the  rodent  animals  in  the  world,  is  very  common  on  the 
baE^  of  the  Parami;  Darwin  shot  one  which  weighed  98  pounds. 
Mendoza  is  the  native  place  of  that  singular  animal  the  chlamyphorus. 
The  most  common  birds  are  the  emu,  the  condor,  green  parrots, 
partridges,  wild  ducks,  pigeons  and  quails,  the  carrion-vulture,  and 
several  other  rapacious  birds.  Ostriches  are  numerous  in  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  tinochorus  and  other  small  birds  of  the  species  Fwrnarius 
are  also  met  with.  The  long-legged  plover  {Hionantopua  nigrieoUit) 
is  common  on  the  Pampaa;  a  small  owl  {Athene  cwnicviaria)  abounds 
in  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres;  the  scissor-beak  (JRhyncopa  nigra)  is 
found  along  l^e  banks  of  the  Parand.  Serpents  are  not  numerous, 
but  there  are  many  kinds  of  noxious  insects,  venomous  spiders,  btigs 
or  bencualas,  fleas,  musquitoes,  and  nignas,  and  the  Becho  Colorado,  a 
minute  red  insect  whidi  is  very  annoying.  Locusts,  as  in  all  countries 
where  arid  plains  are  found,  frequently  destroy  the  crops.  Bees  are 
oommon  in  tiie  countries  along  the  Andes  and  on  the  Parang  and  wax 


is  collected  in  several  districts.  The  cochineal  insect  is  reared  on  the 
banks  of  the  Salado.  Along  the  coast  south  of  the  La  Plata,  whales, 
sea-lions,  and  sea-elephants  are  numerous.  Among  the  insects  is  ona 
called  clavillo  from  its  resemblance  to  a  little  nail ;  it  is  smaller  than 
the  cochineal,  and  occurs  onlv  in  Catamarca  and  Tucmnpn,  where  it 
is  used  for  dyeing  green  the  vioufLa  and  alpaca  wool. 

Gold  and  silver  occur  in  the  Andes,  and  also  in  the  Sierra  de 
Cordova,  but  they  are  generally  situated  at  such  an  elevation  above 
the  plains  that  there  is  neither  food  nor  fuel  in  their  neighbourhood, 
and  as  the  ore  is  not  rich  they  cannot  be  worked  with  advantage. 
Some  of  the  mines  are  worked  on  a  small  scale.  It  is  said  that  iron 
and  lead  are  found  in  the  confederation.  Salt  is  abundant  in  the  Great 
Salina  and  south  of  it  with  the  exception  of  the  Eastern  Pampas,  and 
rock-salt  is  said  to  oocur  along  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes 
south  of  the  Diamante  River.  In  the  same  locality  coal  is  also  said 
to  abound. 

InhabUante. — The  population  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  con- 
sista  of  descendants  of  Spanisids  and  of  Indians.  The  whites  have 
not  settled  here  as  masters  as  in  other  countries  further  north,  where 
they  have  exempted  themselves  from  agricultural  labour.  They  are 
here  cultivators  of  the  ground,  and  chiefly  look  after  cattle  and  horses. 
Those  who  look  after  the  horses  and  are  called  gauehoa  live  a  wild 
life,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  superior  to  ti^e  Indians.  Their 
dress  is  a  doak  (poncho),  and  they  live  exclusively  on  beef  and  mat^, 
an  infusion  of  the  Paraguay  tea. 

The  Indians  who  are  subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  whites  are  far 
from,  being  numerous :  the  number  probably  falls  short  of  80,000 
individuala  They  are  only  found  in  the  provinces  north  of  the  Great 
Salina.  On  the  Despoblado  and  in  the  vaUeys  surroutading  it  thej 
seem  to  belong  to  the  Peruvian  nation,  and  to  speak  the  Quichua 
language.  In  tiie  valleys  of  Caxamarca  and  Rioja  they  form  distinct 
tri^,  and  live  in  villages  distinct  from  the  whites ;  their  language  is 
not  the  Quichua.  Several  families  of  the  Guarani  are  still  settled  in 
the  Missiones,  and  others  established  themselves  in  Corrientes  and 
Entre  Rios  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  in  1767.  The  Indiana 
who  are  not  subject  to  the  whites,  and  who  are  frequently  at  war 
with  them^  may  he  divided  into  the  Northern  and  Southern  Indians. 
The  former  inhabit  the  Gran  Chaco  between  the  Rio  Sahido  and  the 
Paraguay  and  Parang  and  the  latter  the  countries  south  of  35"  S.  lat. 
Only  one  independent  nation  has  maintained  its  ground  surrounded 
by  settlements  of  the  whites,  the  Guaycurus,  who  inhabit  the  country 
between  the  towns  of  Cordova  and  Sajita  F^  and  as  far  north  as  the 
great  lake  called  Laguna  Salados  de  los  Porongos.  Some  thirty  years 
ago  this  tribe  was  composed  of  only  800  or  900  individuals,  and  since 
that  time  they  have  probably  been  reduced  to  a  still  smaller  number 
by  the  civil  wars  in  ihe  provinces.  They  have  great  numbers  of 
horses,  and  dwell  in  low  houses  constructed  of  hides  which  they 
move  about  with  great  £Etcility.  The  attempts  made  to  settle  them  in 
fixed  places  have  hitherto  proved  abortive,  as  they  are  much  attached 
to  a  wandering  life. 

The  number  of  Indians  in  the  southern  districts  of  the  Gran  Chaco 
is  small,  and  it  seema  that  there  are  only  a  few  families  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  the  rivers.  But  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Vermejo  and 
between  it  and  the  Parang  there  is  a  great  number  of  wandering 
tribes,  some  of  which  are  powei:ful.  The  most  niunerous  of  these 
tribes  are  the  Tobas,  Mataguayos,  and  Matacos  on  the  banks  of  the 
Vermejo,  and  the  Guanas,  Guaycurus,  Tagaa,  Lenguas,  and  Ivirayaras 
between  the  Piloomayo  and  Parand.  All  these  with  the  exception  of 
the  Guanas  and  Matacos  adhere  to  a  nomadic  life,  and  live  on  the 
produce  of  their  flocks  and  of  Uie  chace.  They  have  also  many 
horses.  The  men  go  naked  with  the  exception  of  a  girdle  of  cotton 
round  their  loins,  the  women  cover  themselves  with  a  large  cotton 
doth.  The  men  are  always  on  horseback.  Most  of  these  nations 
seem  to  belong  to  the  race  from  which  the  Guaycurus  have  sprung, 
and  all  their  languages  are  only  dialects  of  one.  They  raise  some 
Indian  com.  The  Matacos,  who  had  been  for  some  time  under  the 
care  of  Uie  Jesuits,  have  fixed  habitations,  cultivate  the  ground,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  them  go  every  year  in  harvest-time  to  the 
province  of  Salta,  where  they  are  employed  in  getting  in  the  crops. 
Though  these  northern  tribes  have  generally  not  a  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  whites  who  are  settled  near  them,  they  are  not  in  a  state  of 
continual  war  with  them  as  is  the  case  with  the  southern  Indians. 
Though  in  most  other  respects  they  resemble  the  southern  tribes  they 
are  not  so  tail,  and  on  the  average  not  taller  than  the  inhabitants  of 
southern  Europe. 

The  southern  tribes  had  their  pasture-grounds  south  of  the  Rio 
Salado  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  of  35  S.  lat.,  which  line  was  established 
in  1740  between  them  and  the  Spanish  government.  This  line  wa* 
secured  on  the  side  of  the  Spanicunds  by  a  few  military  posts,  and, 
thought  the  Indians  from  time  to  time  miEule  predatory  incursions  into 
the  settlements,  the  whites  lived  in  a  state  of  comparative  security. 
But  during  the  confusion  with  which  the  establishment  of  the  political 
independence  of  these  provinces  was  attended,  and  during  the  war 
with  Brazil,  the  Indians,  becoming  bolder,  laid  waste  the  country  as  far 
north  as  the  Sierra  de  Cordova,  killing  the  men,  and  making  women 
and  chUdr^i  captives.  After  several  attempts  to  bring  about  a  peace- 
ful arrangement  had  failed,  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  sent  a 
strong  force  against  them,  under  the  command  of  Rosas,  the  dictator 
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of  Buenofl  Ayres,  who  icoiired  the  whole  cotmtry  as  fur  aouih  as  the 
Rio  Ifegpo,  killed  many  thouBands  of  the  Indians^  and  reecued  1500 
whites  who  had  been  oaptured  in  the  predatory  expeditions  of  the 
nativea.  By  a  treaty  which  Rosas  compelled  them  to  make,  no  tribe 
of  Indiana  has  any  right  to  inhabit  any  part  of  the  province ;  and  none 
are  to  cross  the  border  without  a  pass.  They  do  not  however  pay  very 
strict  regard  to  the  treaty ;  and  in  the  present  unsettled  state  of  the 
province  it  is  not  possible  to  enforce  their  obedience.  These  southern 
tribes  are  divided  into  innumerable  petty  tribes  or  families,  each 
governed  by  its  own  cacique,  or  idmenef  who  occasionally  claims  by 
hereditary  title,  but  has  little  authority  except  in  time  of  war,  when 
all  submit  implicitly  to  his  direction. 

PoUtieal  Divinona  and  Population, — ^Under  the  Spanish  dominion 
the  coimtries  now  comprehended  within  the  Argentine  Confederation 
were  divided  into  four  intenddndas,  Buenos  A vres,  Cordova,  Tucuman, 
and  Salta.  When  these  ooxmtries  obtained  their  independence,  a 
new  division  was  made  in  1818  and  1814,  but  as  the  physical  character 
of  the  country  had  not  been  attended  to  in  making  this  division,  some 
of  the  new  states  again  divided :  at  present  there  are  13  states.  It 
was  originally  intended  to  imite  them  all  under  a  central  government, 
but  the  attempt,  though  more  than  once  repeated,  did  not  succeed 
until  1 834,  when  a  voluntary  compact  was  entered  into  between  Buenos 
Ayrcs,  Entre  Rios,  Corriontes,  and  Santa  F^,  which  formed  the  basis 
of  the  present  Argentine  Confederation,  to  which  the  other  provinces 
have  since  given  in  their  adherence.  The  provinces  are  not  however 
bound  by  any  positive  constitution ;  they  seem  to  govern  themselves 
more  or  less  independently  of  each  other,  though  united  for  national 
purposes  in  a  general  confederation. 

The  population  of  the  18  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Confederation 
was  estimated  by  Sir  Woodbine  Pariah  in  1837  at  from  600,000  to 
675,000;  he  estimates  it  to  have  increased  in  1847  to  820,000.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  McCann  observes,  as  the  result  of  his  inquiries  of 
the  authorities  in  the  provinces,  that  dvil  war,  the  prohibition  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  other  causes,  have  not  merely  prevented  the  increase 
of  the  population  of  the  provinces,  but  caused  an  actual  decrease. 
He  estimates  the  population  in  1848  at  596,000.  We  append  the 
statements  of  each : — 


Baenos  Ayrct 
Santa  F4 
Entre  Rios 
Corrientes 
CordoTA 
Santiago 
Tucumaa 
Salta     . 
Catamarca 
La  Rioja 
San  Luis 
Mendoza 
San  Juan 


Pariah. 
830,000 
20,000 
S0,000 
40,000 
90,000 
50,000 
45,000 
80,000 
S0,000 
25,000 
30,000 
45,000 
35,000 

830,000 


MeCann* 
200,000 
18,000 
32,000 
33,000 
65,000 
45,000 
45,000 
50,000 
35,000 
17,000 
20,000 
35,000 
33,000 

596,000 


This  is  exclusive  of  independent  Indians  within  the  territory  claimed 
by  the  confederation.  The  number  of  the  La  Plata  Indians  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  50,000  to  100,000,  but  this  estimate  includes  those 
in  the  territories  south  of  the  Negro,  and  of  course  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Argentine  Confederation.  Within  those  limits  the  number  is 
probably  under  50,000. 

Manufactwrea. — The  most  important  branch  of  manufacturing  Indus- 
trv  is  that  of  ponchos,  or  oblong  square  pieces  of  woollen  cloth,  with 
a  nole  in  the  middle,  to  pass  the  head  through ;  they  are  used  by  the 
gauchos  and  other  people  as  cloaks.  The  finest  are  made  of  vicufia 
skins,  in  the  town  of  Santiago  del  Estero.  Some  woollen  fabrics  for 
men's  and  women's  dresses  are  also  made,  as  well  as  saddle-cloths.  In 
some  parts  some  coarse  cotton  cloth  was  formerly  made  by  the  country 
people  for  their  own  use,  but  this  branch  of  domestic  industry  has 
been  nearly  abandoned  since  the  introduction  of  Britiah  manufactures. 
The  wearing  apparel,  knives,  spurs,  and  even  household  goods,  of 
the  peasantry  are  now  almost  exclusively  of  British  manufacture. 

Commerce. — The  internal  commerce  of  the  states  is  considerable,  as 
most  of  them  have  some  products  which  are  either  not  at  all  or  only 
to  a  small  amoimt  raised  in  the  neighbouring  states.  Thus  the  cotton 
of  Corrientes  and  of  Catamarca,  and  the  wines  and  brandies  of  Rioja, 
San  Juan,  and  Mendoza,  are  transported  from  the  places  where  they 
are  grown,  to  the  states  which  are  most  distant  from  them.  Under 
the  Spanish  dominion  great  numbers  of  horses  and  mules  (60,000) 
were  annually  sent  to  Peru  and  Bolivia,  but  at  present  the  number 
exported  to  those  countries  is  comparatively  small.  The  commerce 
by  land  with  Chili  is  not  considerable,  being  almost  limited  to  the 
exports  of  the  state  of  Mendoza,  which  have  been  already  mentioned. 

The  maritime  commeixse  of  these  countries,  while  they  were  under 
the  BW|iy  of  Spain,  was  not  great.  The  official  valuation  of  the  average 
imports  from  1792  to  1796,  inclusive,  did  not  exceed  2,606,754  Spanish 
dollars  (586,520/.),  though  every  article  was  sold  at  an  exorbitant  price. 
Since  these  countries  have  obtained  their  independence,  and  have  been 
accessible  to  the  vessels  of  all  nations,  the  imports  have  increased  very 
much.  But  this  commerce  has  experienced  great  interruptions  and 
vicissitudes.    Between  1821  and  1825  it  was  in  the  most  flourishing 


state.  From  1826  to  1828  foreign  vessels  were  excluded  by  the  ilra- 
zilian  blockade.  After  that  time  the  country  was  distracted  by  civil 
wan  and  political  revolutions.  Another  interruption  wss  caused  by 
the  blockade  of  the  British  and  French  squadrons.  Before  the  Brazilian 
blockade,  the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  the  only  place  whence  the 
produce  of  these  states  was  sent  to  foreign  countries ;  but  since  that 
time  great  part  of  the  northern  provinces  have  sent  their  produce  to 
Monte  Video,  and  received  foreign  merchandise  by  the  same  way.  In 
1825  the  imports  of  Buenos  Ayres  amounted  to  1,575.000/. ;  in  1851 
they  were  2, 1 1 0,000/.  Of  this  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  amounted 
to  about  900,000/.,  of  France  to  500,000/.,  and  of  the  United  States  to 
200,000/. 

The  goods  imported  from  Great  Britain  into  Buenos  Ayres  consist 
of  cotton  doth,  plain  and  printed  calicoes,  linens,  woollens,  and  silks ; 
also  hardware  and  cutlery,  ooarse  and  fine  earthenware,  glass,  iron 
and  steel,  leather,  tin  and  pewter  wares,  and  tin-plates,  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  a  number  of  minor  articles.  From  France  are 
imported  wines,  superfine  cloth  and  linens,  merinos,  cashmeres,  silks 
and  cambrics,  lace,  gloves,  shoes,  silk  stockings,  looking-glasses,  fans, 
combs,  perfumery,  and  jewellery.  From  Germany  are  imported  doth, 
linens,  and  cottons ;  from  Hollsiid,  cloth,  linens,  gin,  butter  and  cheese, 
and  Westphalia  hams;  fr^m  Belgium,  arms,  especially  swords  and 
pistols ;  and  from  Sweden,  iron,  cordage,  canvass,  pitdi,  tar,  and  deals. 
From  the  Mediterranean,  Sicilian  and  Spsnish  produce  are  sent^  of 
which  the  most  important  are  the  cheap  red  wines  of  Sicily,  the 
common  wines  of  Catalonia,  brandies,  olive-oil,  maccaitmi,  and  dried 
fruits.  They  were  formerly  brought  by  British  vessels  from  Gibraltar, 
but  are  now  mostly  carried  in  Sardinian  ships.  From  Spain  are 
imported  some  sexges  and  silks,  velvets,  and  Spuiish  snuff.  Formerly 
great  quantities  of  paper  were  brought  from  Spain,  but  that  article  is 
now  sent  from  Genoa.  fVom  the  United  States  of  North  America  are 
imported  spirits,  soap,  sperm  candles,  dried  and  salt  provisions, 
tobacco,  furniture,  and  deals,  as  well  as  unbleadied  cotton  dotha 
Brazil  sends  to  Buenos  Ayres  tobacco,  sugar,  coffe^  cacao,  and  rice ; 
and  a  great  quantity  of  the  mat^,  or  Paraguay  tea,  of  an  inferior 
description.  From  China  are  brought  in  British  vessels  tea,  silks, 
crapes,  nankeens,  wearing-apparel,  tortoise-shell,  earthenware,  matting, 
and  some  minor  artides.  Havanna  sends  to  Buenos  Ayres  sugar, 
coffee,  and  tobaooa 

The  exports  from  Buenos  Ayres  in  1887  amounted  in  value  to 
1,268,856/.;  in  1851  they  had  increased  to  2,126,705/.  Of  these  the 
greatest  increase  was  in  hides,  which  had  increased  in  number 
1,600,000,  and  in  wool,  which  had  increased  in  weight  12,000,000  lbs. 
The  value  of  the  hides  exported  in  1851  was  1,800,570/. ;  that  of 
tallow,  the  next  in  amount,  was  217,690/.,  and  of  wool  190,060/. 

Mules  are  occasionally  exported  to  the  West  Indies  and  to  the  island 
of  Mauritius.  The  other  artides  exported  are  brought  to  Europe — 
except  the  jericed  beef,  which  goes  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies  and 
Brazil ;  the  com  and  flour,  which  are  exported  to  Brazil,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  hides,  horns,  wool  and  sheepskins,  which  are 
cairied  to  the  United  States  of  North  America. 

The  greater  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  which  annually  enter 
the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres  belong  to  Great  Britain,  and  next  to  the 
United  States. 

More  copious  particulars  on  the  commerce  of  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation are  given  in  Sir  Woodbine  Parish's  valuable  book  on  Buenos 
Ayres  and  the  provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  from  which  these 
statistical  facts  are  taken.  The  commerce  of  the  several  provinces 
will  be  noticed  under  their  respective  titles. 

ffistory, — ^Though  Amerigo  Vespucci  sailed  along  the  coast  before 
the  end  of  the  15th  century,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  observed  the 
wide  (Bstuary  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  It  was  discovered  by  Juan 
Diaz  de  Soils,  who  was  sent  to  these  parts  in  1512,  by  the  Spanish 
government,  and  he  took  possession  of  it,  but  did  not  form  a 
settlement. 

Sebastian  Cabot  was  sent  from  Spain,  in  1580,  to  make  discoveries 
in  South  America.  He  traversed  the  La  Plata,  and  following  the 
course  of  the  Rio  Parand  to  its  confluence  with  the  Paraguay,  sailed 
up  the  first-mentioned  river,  but  being  prevented  from  proceeding 
far  by  shoals  and  cataracts,  he  entered  the  Paraguay,  which  he 
ascended  to  a  point  above  the  place  where  Asundon  is  situated.  He 
built  also  a  small  fort  at  the  place  where  the  Rio  Teroero,  or  rather 
the  Carcara&sl,  joins  the  Paran^  (82**  SO'  S.  lat),  which  he  called 
Santo  Spiritu,  which  however  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians  soon  after 
his  departure.  The  favourable  account  that  he  gave  of  the  country 
called  Paraguay  induced  the  Spaniards  to  send  a  considerable  force 
to  these  parts  under  the  Adelantado  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza,  in 
1584,  who  built  a  fort  near  the  spot  on  which  the  town  of  Buenot 
Ayres  now  stands;  and  he  then  sailed  to  Paraguay  to  found  the 
town  of  Asuncion.  The  fort  was  soon  destroyed  by  the  Indians. 
The  Spaniards  concentrated  their  foroes  in  Paraguay,  and  frn^m 
thence  they  gradually  began  to  establish  their  settlements  over  the 
country. 

In  1573,  Don  Juan  de  Garay  founded  the  town  of  Santa  F^.  In 
the  meantime  other  Spaniards,  who  for  some  time  before  had  held 
undisturbed  possession  of  Alto  Peru,  or  the  present  republic  of 
Bolivia,  advanced  southward,  passed  the  Abra  de  Cortaderas,  and 
founded  Salta,  Tucuman,  and  Cordova,  about  the  same  time  thai 
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Qaray  built  Santa  F6,  The  town  of  Buenos  Ayrea  was  founded  by 
Oaray  in  1580.  He  built  a  fort  sufficiently  strong  to  repel  the  attacks 
of  the  Indians.  All  the  countries  thus  conquered  were  joined  to  the 
viceroyalty  of  Pern,  of  which  they  formed  a  portion  until  1777, 
when  Buenos  Ayres  was  diyided  from  it,  and  constituted  a  separate 
Ticeroyalty.  In  the  17th  century  the  Jesuits  entered  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  civilising  the  Indians  and  converting  them  to 
Christianity.  Their  progress  was  at  first  slow,  but  after  the  year 
1692,  when  they  obtained  more  extensiye  priyileges,  the  conyersion 
and  civilisation  of  the  Quaranis,  who  inhabited  both  banks  of  the 
Parantf  above  the  island  of  Apipd,  went  on  rapidly ;  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  it  was  stated  and  believed  that  the  Jesuits 
had  succeeded  in  forming  a  powerftil  state.  On  the  suppression  of 
the  Jesuits  in  1768,  it  was  found  that  the  country  was  innabited  by 
about  100,000  peaceful  and  industrious  Guaranis.  Since  that  time 
the  Misaiones,  as  they  are  called,  have  rapidly  decreased  in  popu- 
lation. At  present  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  is  very  smalL 
Though  the  attempts  to  convert  the  other  tribes  who  inhabit  the 
northern  provinces  were  not  attended  with  great  success,  the  Spaniards 
had  suffei^  less  from  their  incursions  than  from  the  attacks  of  the 
southern  tribes,  who,  from  the  time  that  they  had  obtained  horses, 
adopted  the  habits  of  the  Mongols  and  lother  nomadic  nations  of 
Upper  Asia,  and  by  their  unexpected  incursions  laid  waste  the 
neighbouring  Spanish  settlements,  and  drove  off  their  heads  of 
cattle. 

The  Spaniards  tried  all  means  to  bring  about  a  pacification,  and 
they  partly  succeeded  in  1740,  when  the  course  of  the  Rio  Salado 
of  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  parallel  of  35**  S.  lat  were  agreed  upon 
as  the  boundary  between  the  southern  Indians  and  Uie  Spanish 
settlements. 

In  1805  the  town  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  taken  by  the  British,  but 
they  were  soon  expelled.  In  1807  the  city  was  again  unsuccessfully 
attacked  by  a  British  force  under  General  Whit^ocke,  who  on  his 
return  to  England  was  tried  by  court-martial  for  incapacily,  and 
cashiered.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Ax^gentine  Confederation,  like  those  of 
the  other  Spanish  colonies,  did  not  submit  to  the  authority  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  and  in  1810  they  organised  an  independent  government  in 
the  name  of  king  Ferdinand  VII.  The  loyalty  of  the  leading  men 
who  had  assimoied  power  was  however  from  the  first  of  a  doubtful 
character.  The  form  of  government  was  frequently  changed :  Buenos 
Ayres  on  the  one  hand  endeavouring  to  secure  its  supremacy,  while 
the  otiier  provinces  sought  to  obtun  a  national  government  with 
equal  rights  for  the  several  provinces.  From  1818  to  1816  the 
'  Sovereign  Assembly '  had  the  chief  power,  and  its  meetings  were 
held  at  Tucuman  which  was  the  seat  of  government.  On  the  diESo- 
lution  of  this  body  in  April,  1816,  a  General  Congress  was  called, 
which,  on  July  9th,  declared  the  independence  of  the  'United 
Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.'  General  Puyerredon  was  named 
'Supreme  Director,'  an  office  which  lasted  till  1820.  For  the  next 
four  years  the  provinces  remained  in  an  isolated  position,  when 
another  General  Congress  was  called,  which  after  long  discussions 
promulgated  in  1826  a  constitution,  the  7th  article  of  which  declared 
that  "the  Ai^entine  nation  adopts  for  its  government  the  republican 
representative  form,  consolidated  in  a  unity  of  representation.  This, 
known  as  the  Unitarian  Constitution,  lasted  a  very  short  time.  The 
several  provinces  withheld  their  approval,  civil  war  again  raged,  in 
1827  the  congress  was  dissolved,  and  the  provinces  returned  to  their 
state  of  isolation.  Meanwhile  war  had  been  declared  between  tiie 
republic  and  Brazil,  and  Buenos  Ayres  was  blockaded  by  a  Brazilian 
fleet  from  January  1826  to  October  1828,  when  the  blockade  wna  put 
an  end  to  by  British  intervention. 

In  January  1831,  the  provinces  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Entre  Rios, 
Corrientes,  and  Santa  Fd,  entered  into  a  federal  compact,  to  which 
all  the  other  provinces  at  subsequent  periods  became  parties.  The 
union  was  a  voluntary  alliance.  No  general  constitution  was  promul- 
gated, and  the  adhesion  of  the  several  members  was  left  to  be 
secured  by  the  resources  of  the  person  who  might  obtain  the  direction 
of  afOurs.  This  Argentine  Confederation  like  the  republic  which  it 
had  succeeded  soon  fell  into  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
election  of  General  Rosas  as  governor  or  captahi-general,  with  almost 
absolute  power,  in  1835,  that  even  temponuy  quiet  was  secured. 
By  this  arrangement  the  provincial  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  was 
invested  with  extraordinary  powers,  and  temporarily  chai'ged  with 
the  transaction  of  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  common  interests 
of  the  confederation,  and  the  carrying  out  of  its  business  with  foreign 
nations.  Rosas  had  previouslv  served  as  governor  and  captain-genentl 
of  Buenos  Ayres  for  the  usual  term  of  three  years,  and  had  obtained 
unrivalled  influence  in  that  province,  chiefly  through  his  military 
powers,  as  displayed  against  we  Indians.  Hia  decision  and  energy 
secured  for  awhile  internal  peace,  and  the  provinces  began  to  recover 
from  the  effects  of  the  long  prevalent  anarchy.  But  cruelty  and 
despotism  marked  his  sway  at  home,  and  his  ambition,  which  con- 
tinually prompted  him  to  endeavour  to  extend  his  power  oyer  the 
whole  country  watered  by  the  Plata  and  the  Parang  1^  him  into 
disputes  with  foreign  powers :  and  these  ultimately  brought  about 
his  downfall  His  commercial  policy  hod  for  its  object  to  secure  to 
Buenos  Ayres  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the  PUta,  his  political 
policy  to  obtain  a  like  territorial  superiority.     On  the  death  of 


Francia,  dictator  of  Paraguay,  he  refused  to  acknowledge  the  inde- 
pendence of  that  power,  iniriwfing  that  it  should  join  the  Argentine 
Confederation,  at  the  same  time  he  refused  to  allow  the  navigation 
of  the  Paranit  by  Teasels  bound  to  Paraguay.  Lopez,  the  new  dictator 
of  Paraguay,  therefore  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Banda  Oriental, 
now  called  Uruguay,  with  which  Rosas  was  at  war.  These  powers 
applied  for  assistance  to  Brazil.  The  war  was  prolonged  until  the 
whole  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Plata  and  the  Parand  was  in  a 
state  of  confrision.  On  the  earnest  appeal  of  the  merchants  and 
others  interested.  Great  Britain  volunteered  her  mediation,  but  it 
was  rejected  by  Rosas  who  marched  his  troops  within  a  few  miles  of 
Monte  Video,  which  his  fleet  at  the  same  time  blockaded.  The 
emperor  of  Brazil  now  interfered,  and  sent  a  special  nussion  to  request 
the  interposition  of  the  courts  of  London  and  Paris.  The  British 
and  French  governments  in  February  1845  decided  on  wending 
plenipotentiaries  to  the  Plata  to  offer  their  mediation,  and  to  announce 
their  intention  to  enforce  a  cessation  of  hostilities  if  needful,  by  an 
armed  intervention.  The  offer  was  rejected  by  Rosas,  but  readily 
accepted  by  his  opponents.  The  united  fleet  of  England  and  France 
at  once  conmienced  operations  by  seizing  the  fleet  of  Rosas  which  was 
blockading  Monte  Video,  and  the  island  of  Martin  Garcia  which 
commands  the  entrances  of  the  Parand  and  the  Uruguay.  The 
harbour  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  at  the  same  time  declared  under 
blockade,  and  the  combined  fleet  prepared  to  open  the  Parand  and 
convoy  as  far  as  Corrientes  any  merchant  vessels  that  might  desire  to 
ascend  that  river.  Rosas  on  his  part  made  hasty  preparations  to 
intercept  the  fleet  by  planting  batteries  with  parks  of  heavy  artillery 
at  Point  Obhgado ;  and  placing  three  strong  chains  across  the  river, 
supported  by  24  vessels  and  10  fire-ships.  On  the  19th  of  November 
1845,  the  combined  fleet  conasting  of  eight  sailing  and  three  steam 
vessels  forced  the  passage  with  trifling  loss  to  itself,  but  entirely 
destroying  the  batteries,  and  considerably  injuring  the  army  of  Rosas. 
On  the  return  of  the  fleet,  with  a  convoy  of  110  vessels,  it  was 
encountered  at  San  Lorenzo  by  a  very  powerful  battery  which  Rosas 
had  erected  in  an  admirable  position,  in  the  full  expectation  of 
destroying  a  large  number  of  the  merchant  vessels,  and  of  crippling 
the  naval  force.  The  battery  commanded  the  river,  and  was  difficult 
of  attack  by  ^e  steamers,  but  it  was  speedily  silenced  by  a  rocket- 
brigade,  which  had  been  the  previous  night  secretly  landed  on  a  small 
island  in  the  river.  The  combined  fleet  escaped  with  trifling  losi^ 
the  rocket-brigade  lost  not  a  man;  but  four  of  the  merchant 
vessels  which,  through  imskilful  pilotage,  ran  ashore,  were  burnt  to 
prevent  them  fidling  into  the  hands  of  Rosas.  The  loss  to  the 
Aif;entlne  army  was  very  great  Again  plenipotentiaries  were  sent 
out  by  the  combined  powers,  but  Rosas  refused  to  yield ;  and  England 
withdrew  from  the  blockade  in  July  1848.  It  was  however  continued 
by  France  imtil  January  1849.  On  the  final  withdrawal  of  the  two 
great  powers  in  1850,  Brazil  determined  on  active  interference.  The 
power  of  Rosas,  essentially  despotic,  and  devoted  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  supremacy  of  Buenos  Ayres,  had  moreover  become  intolerable 
to  the  proviaoes  which  desired  a  federal  and  equal  unioiL  Accordingly 
towards  the  close  of  1850,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay  entered 
into  a  treaty,  to  which  Corrientes  and  Eatre  Rios,  as  represented  by 
General  Urquiza,  became  parties,  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to 
continue  hostilities  until  they  had  effected  the  deposition  of  Rosas, 
"  whose  power  and  tyranny  "  they  declared  to  be  "  incompatible  with 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  this  part  of  the  world."  Eariy  in  the 
spring  of  1851  a  Brazilian  fleet  blockaded  Buenos  Ayres,  and  soon 
after  an  Argentine  force  commanded  by  Urquiza  crossed  the  Uruguay. 
The  strug^e  was  now  virtually  terminated.  General  Oribe  who 
commanded  the  army  of  Rosas  in  Monte  Video  made  a  show  of 
resistance,  but  it  was  merely  to  gain  time  in  order  to  complete  his 
arrangements  with  Urquiza,  and  he  soon  after  capitulated.  His 
soldiers  for  the  most  part  joined  the  army  of  Urquiza,  who  at  the 
head  of  a  force  amounting  it  is  said  to  70,000  men,  crossed  into 
Buenos  Ayres.  A  general  engagement  was  fought  on  the  plains  of 
Moron,  February  2,  1851,  when  the  army  of  Rosas  was  entirely 
defeated.  Rosas,  who  had  commanded  in  person,  succeeded  in 
escaping  from  the  field ;  and,  in  the  dress  of  a  peasant,  he  reached 
in  safety  the  house  of  the  British  minister  at  Buenos  Ayrea  From 
thence,  with  his  daughter,  he  proceeded  on  board  H.  M.'s  steamer 
Locust,  and  on  the  10th  of  February  sailed  in  the  Conflict  steamer 
for  England. 

But  the  fall  of  the  tvrant  did  not  bring  peace  to  the  imhappy 
country.  Urquiza,  by  the  governors  of  the  provinces  assembled  at 
San  Nicolas,  was  invested  with  the  chief  power,  and  appointed 
Provisional  Director  of  the  Argentine  ConfederatioiL  The  Chamber 
of  Representatives  of  Buenos  Ayres,  however,  declared  against  him^ 
and  protested  against  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  on  the  gTx>und 
of  the  superior  privileges  of  Buenos  Ayres  being  menaced.  Urquiza 
dissolved  the  Chamber,  and  insurrection  broke  out.  Civil  war,  with 
all  its  aggravated  evils,  has  since  continued.  In  February  1853, 
Buenos  Ayres  was  in  a  state  of  siege :  and  there  appears  little  prospect 
but  that  this  vast  and  rich  tract  of  country  will  for  many  years  to 
come,  remaiD,  as  it  has  remained  for  many  yean  past,  in  a  state  of 
anarohjr.    [See  SuFFLmnr.] 

(Parish's  Buenot  Ayrea  and  the  Provinces  of  Ae  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
eeamd  edition,*' enlarged,  1852;  McCann*s  Two  Thoutand  Mife^  Ride 
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through  the  Argentine  Provineet,  1863;  Surveying  Voyages  of  the 
Adventure  atid  Beagle  ;  Capt.  Robert  Fitzroy,  R.  N.,  Sailing  JHrectiona 
for  South  America,  teeond  edition,  published  by  order  of  t/te  Board  of 
Admiralty,  1S51 ;  Capt.  L.  B.  MackinnoD,  R.N.,  Steam  Warfare  on  the 
Parandj  Darwina's  Geology  of  South  America;  Journal  of  Besearches, 
J:c. ;  Mlers,  Trands  w»  ChUe  atnd  La  Plata ;  Beaumont's  TS'aveU  m 
Buenos  Ayres,  dec, ;  Andrews,  Jowmey  from  Buenos  Ayres,  Jsc,  to 
Santiago  in  Chile,  dec. ;  Temple's  Travds  t»  various  Parts  of  Peru ; 
Caldcleugh's  Travds  in  South  America;  An  Account  of  the  United 
Provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  by  Ignacio  Nu&ez ;  Pedro  de  Angeli's 
Coleccion  de  Obras  v  Documenios,  dec.  ;  London  Geographical  Journal, 
and  Transa^ions  of  Geological  Society,  varions  yolmnes,  &c) 

ARGENTQN^UR-CREUSE.    [Indbb.] 

A'RQOLIS  during  the  period  of  Qreek  independence  meant  the 
territory  of  the  city  of  Ai^s,  but  under  the  Romans  it  had  a  more 
extended  sense  and  comprised  the  whole  peninsula  in  the  north-east 
of  the  Peloponnesus  between  the  Argolic  and  Saronic  gulfs.  It  was 
bounded  N.  by  the  territories  of  Corinth  and  Sicyon ;  E.  by  the 
Saronic  Gulf;  S.  by  the  Myrtoan  Sea  and  the  Aiigolio  Gulf;  and  W. 
by  Arcadia,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  mountains  named 
Artemisium  and  Parthenium  from  their  highest  summits,  between 
5000  and  6000  feet  high.  Pausanias  (viii.  6)  mentions  several  passes 
from  the  plain  of  Az^lis  into  Arcadia,  two  of  which  were  respectively 
over  the  ranges  of  Parthenium  and  Artemisium.  Aigolis  lies  between 
37  M  2'  and  37'  46'  N.  lat,  and  extended  from  22"  32'  to  23"  83'  E.  long. 
Its  greatest  length,  measured  in  a  straight  line  along  its  western  frontier 
from  Laconia  to  Corinthia,  was  neariy  38  miles,  and  the  peninsular 
part  of  it  varied  from  25  to  11  xmles  in  breadth.  Mr.  Clinton 
calculates  ('  Fasti  HelL'  L  385)  its  area  at  1059  square  miles. 

Ax^olis  is  traversed  by  a  ridge  of  mountains  which  run  nearly  in  a 
continued  line  through  the  peninsula,  from  Cyllene  on  its  western 
frontier  eastward  to  Cape  Scylheum,  now  Skyllo ;  these  mountains 
are  intersected  by  deep  valleys,  through  which  flow  rivulets,  generally 
dry  during  summer.  ArachnsBum  is  the  ancient  name  of  part  of  this 
range,  which  was  crossed  on  the  road  from  Argos  to  Epidaurus.  The 
valleys  are  most  numerous  and  of  greatest  breadth  on  the  southern 
aide  of  this  ridge,  but  none  of  them  are  of  any  great  extent.  The 
coast  is  of  an  irregular  shape,  with  numerous  indentations,  and  it  is 
generally  low.  The  only  good  harbour  is  Nauplia,  the  port  of  Ai^os, 
and  now  called  Napoli  di  Romania ;  it  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
Argolic  Gulf,  or  gulf  of  Napoli. 

The  site  of  Argos  was  3  miles  from  the  sea  in  the  south-west  part 
of  the  province,  6  miles  S.  from  Mycenae.  Its  territory  properly 
called  Argolis  or  Argeia  had  an  area  of  524  square  miles,  being 
considerably  less  than  the  Roman  Axgolis.  On  the  eastern  coast 
were  the  three  independent  republics,  Epidaurus,  now  Pidhavro ; 
Troezen,  now  Damala ;  and  Hermione.  On  the  north  were  the  terri- 
tories of  the  cities  of  Phlius  and  Cleomn.  The  only  other  city  of 
importance  in  Argolis  was  Tiryns,  the  mythological  birth-place  of 
Hercules.  The  district  of  Cynuria,  which  was  long  a  subject  of 
contention  between  Aigos  and  Sparta,  lay  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Argolic  Gulf,  on  the  borders  of  the  two  states.  (Thucyd.  iL,  26.,  iv.  56, 
&C.)     It  was  finally  adjudged  to  the  Argeii  by  the  Romans. 

The  plain  of  Argos  screened  by  the  Arachnsean  and  Arcadian 
mountuns  and  open  only  towards  the  Argolic  Gulf,  is  one  of  the 
largest  plains  in  the  Peloponnesus,  being  about  12  miles  long  and  5 
miles  wide.  It  consists  of  two  inclined  planes  which  intersect  in  the 
water-line  of  the  river  Inachus.  Of  these  the  eastern  one  is  higher 
than  the  western,  and  so  deficient  in  water  as  to  justify  the  epithet  of 
*  vety  thirsty '  by  which  the  plain  of  Argos  is  characterised  by  Homer. 
The  western  plain  is  well  watered  and  towards  its  southern  extremity 
marshy ;  in  ancient  times  it  was  well  drained  and  fertile.  In  the 
southern  part  of  this  western  side  of  the  plain  was  the  marsh  of 
Lenia  which  is  connected  with  the  fable  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Hydra  by  Hercules — a  myth  most  probably  representing  the  successful 
efforts  of  ^e  ancient  inhabitants  in  drslning  the  marshy  soil  and 
bringing  it  into  cultivation.  The  Inachus  (Bemitza)  flows  south- 
westwsrd  from  its  source  in  Mount  Artemisium  into  the  head  of  Uie 
Aiigolic  Gulf.  A  little  east  of  Axgos  it  received  on  the  right  the 
CharadruB  (Xeria),  which  as  well  as  the  Inachus  is  generally  dry  in 
summer.  The  Eraainus  (Kephalari)  crosses  the  south-west  of  the 
plain  into  the  Ai^olic  Gul£  It  issues  in  laige  streams  from  a  cavern 
under  Moimt  Chaon,  and  is  of  considerable  size.  It  is  the  only  river  of 
the  plain  which  is  never  dry.  Its  waters  drive  a  great  number  of 
mills. 

There  are  several  ancient  remains  in  Aiigolis,  at  Argos,  MycensD,  and 
Tiryns,  consisting  chiefly  of  cyclopean  or  polygonal  walls.  The  site  of 
the  Herseum,  or  temple  of  the  Achaean  Juno,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  in  Greece,  was  discovered  in  1831  to  the  right  of  the 
road  between  Ai^os  and  Mycenae,  and  about  6  miles  fr^m  the  former 
and  2  miles  frx>m  the  latter.  Near  the  ruins  are  massive  cyclopean  sub- 
structions belonging  to  a  still  more  ancient  temple  which  was  destroyed 
by  fire  b.c.  423.  Near  the  Eraainus,  on  the  road  from  Argos  to  Tegea, 
are  remains  of  a  pyramid,  built  in  an  irregular  polygonal  style  with 
massive  blocks  of  stone  without  cement.  There  are  remains  of 
another  pyramid  on  the  road  between  Nauplia  and  Epidaurus ;  and 
there  was  a  third  between  Ai^gos  and  Tiiyns.  No  pyramids  are  found 
in  any  other  part  of  Greece,  and  their  being  found  here  is  strongly 
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corroborative  of  the  andent  tradition  of  an  Egyptian  colony  led  by 
Danaus  having  settled  in  Argolis. 

The  name  Argolis  still  lives  in  the  geography  of  Greece.  The 
greater  part  of  the  ancient  Argolis,  united  to  the  territory  of  Corinth, 
forms  a  Nomos,  or  department^  of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Greece. 
Nauplia  and  Corinth  are  the  chief  towns. 

ARGON  NE,  a  distiict  in  France,  on  the  frontier  of  the  ancient 
provinces  of  Lorraine  and  Champagne,  and  extending  into  each  of 
them.  It  comprised  the  greater  part  of  the  range  of  hills  that 
separate  the  basm  of  the  Meuse  from  that  of  the  Alsne,  the  valley  of 
the  Aire,  and  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Aisne,  to  some  distance  west  of 
St.-M^n^ould.  It  now  forms  part  of  the  arrondissement  of  Sedan,  in 
the  department  of  Ardennes,  the  north-western  part  of  the  department 
of  Meuse,  and  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  department  of  Marne. 
From  the  most  ancient  times  the  greater  part  of  the  Aigonne  country 
was  covered  with  forests,  of  which  a  considerable  portion  still  remains 
and  is  called  the  forest  of  Argonne.  In  the  intervals  and  void  spaces 
of  the  forest,  towns  and  villages  have  been  built.  The  inhabitants 
of  these  cultivate  the  lands  in  their  neighbourhood.  Cattle  and 
wood  (which  is  abundant)  furnish  the  chief  articles  of  trade.  St- 
M^n^hould  was  the  capital  of  the  Aiigonne,  and  among  its  other  towns 
are  Clermont,  Varennes,  Beaumont,  and  Grandprd. 

In  the  Argonne  hills  are  several  defiles  or  narrow  passes  which  are 
important  in  a  military  point  of  view.  The  principal  are  those  of  Ch6ne- 
Populeux,  Crois-aux-Bois,  and  Grandpr6  between  Sedan  and  Varennes. 
The  country  of  Ai^onne  was  the  scene  of  the  important  military  opera- 
tions of  Dumouriez  in  1792,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Valmy,  when  the 
new  levies  of  republican  France  triumphed  over  the  disciplined  forces 
of  Prussia  and  Austria,  led  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick. 

ARGK)S,  called  Aigi  by  the  Romans,  the  most  ancient  city  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  the  chief  city  of  Aigolis,  was  situated  on  a  level  plain 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill  900  feet  high,  called  Larissa,  on  which  was  its 
citadel  and  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  a  little  west  of  the  Inachus,  between 
which  and  the  city  the  river  or  torrent  Charadrus  flowed.  It  stood 
about  3  miles  from  the  head  of  the  Ax^golic  Gulf,  6  miles  S.  from 
Mycene^,  and  5  miles  N.W.  from  its  port  Nauplia.  On  the  Larissa 
are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  which  was  erected  on  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
Acropolis.  These  ancient  parts  of  the  structure  are  built  in  the 
polygonal  style ;  but  on  the  sides  and  at  the  base  of  the  hill  are 
considerable  vestiges  of  other  still  more  ancient  walls  of  massive 
cyclopean  structure.  The  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  Argos  were 
PelsftgL  In  the  mythic  age  it  was  governed  by  kings,  of  whom 
Inachus  was  the  fiist ;  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  he  was  the 
river^god,  and  his  ton  Phoroneus  was  the  first  king.  (Pans.  ii.  16.) 
Danaus,  frx>m  Egyp<,  afterwards  founded  a  new  dynasty  by  wresting 
the  lovereign  power  from  Gelanor,  the  tenth  in  descent  from  Phoro- 
neus. From  Danaus  the  Argives  and  the  Greeks  generally  were 
calUd  Danai.  Ai^gus  lost  its  rank  as  chief  city  of  Aigolis  after  the 
building  of  Mycenat  by  Perseus,  son  of  Danae  and  grandson  of 
Acriidus.  AccordiAdf  to  Homer  the  city  of  Argos  belonged  to  the 
kingtiom  of  Diomedts,  and  not  to  that  of  Agamemnon,  who  however 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  kind  of  sovereign  power  over  the  whole  penin- 
sula. Under  Orestev,  the  son  of  Agamemnon,  Argos  again  became  the 
metropolis  of  Aigobs.  Tisamenus,  the  son  of  Orestes,  was  slain  in 
battle  on  the  returu  of  the  Heraclidse,  and  his  kingdom  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Temenus ;  and  Ai^gos  became  the  first  state  in  the  Peloponnesus. 


Silyer  Coin  of  Argos.    Brit  Mos. 

Under  Pheidon,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Temenus,  in  the  8th  Olympiad 
(747  B.O.),  the  power  of  Aiigos  appears  for  a  time  at  least  to  have 
acquired  a  considerable  extension.  Pheidon  subdued  Corinth  and 
Ehs,  and  in  the  year  just  named  seized  upon  the  presidency  of  the 
Olympic  games;  but  he  was  subsequently  defeated  by  the  Eleans, 
aided  by  tiie  Spartana  From  this  time  the  power  of  Argos  gradually 
declined,  and  after  many  struggles  with  Sparta  about  the  possession 
of  the  district  of  Cynuria  or  Thyreatis,  lost  all  title  to  pre-eminence  after 
the  battle  of  Tiryns,  in  which  6000  Argive  citizens  were  slain  by  the 
Spartans  led  by  their  king  Cleomenes,  a  few  years  before  the  Persian 
invasion  of  Greece.  After  the  loss  of  so  many  citizens  the  slaves 
found  no  difficulty  in  seizing  the  govenmient,  and  are  said  to  have 
retained  it  till  the  sons  of  their  masters  had  grown  up,  when  they 
were  again  expelled  from  the  citv.  (  Herod.  vL  83.)  It  was  probably 
on  this  account  that  the  Argeians  took  no  part  in  the  Persian  war 
B.C.  480,  though  many  much  lees  creditable  reasons  for  their  conduct 
were  afloat  in  Greece  at  the  time.  ( Herod,  vii  148-152.)  Soon 
after  the  Persian  wars  the  monarchical  form  of  government  seems  to 
have  been  abolished,  and  a  republic  was  establiAhed.  In  b.o.  468  we 
find  them  at  war  with  the  inhabitants  of  Mycenae,  who  had  reftised  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Ai^os,  and  had  been  supported  for 
mimy  years  in  their  independence  by  the  Spartans.  Mycense  fell,  and 
it  never  again  rose  from  its  ruins.    (  Diod.  Sic.  xi  65.) 
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Though  AigOB  remained  neutral  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Pelopoxmeidan  war,  her  feelings  were  at  all  times  opposed  to  the 
gpaitans,  and  she  at  last  took  an  aotiye  part  with  the  Athenians. 
'Ae  defeat  however  of  the  Aigeians  at  Hantinea,  B.C.  418,  dissolved 
the  confederacy,  of  which  she  was  the  head,  and  Aigos  was  compelled 
to  accept  an  aristocratical  constitution.  ( Thuoyd.  v.  65-81.)  In  a  few 
months  however  the  democratical  constitution  was  re-established, 
and  an  alliance  formed  with  Athena.  But  hatred  of  Sparta  induced 
her  to  assist  the  Thebans  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  aa  862.  About 
this  time  party  hatred  raged  in  Argos,  and  dub-law  (skutalismos) 
prevailed  to  such  an  extent  that  1200  or  1500  of  the  oligarchical 
party  were  slain  for  an  alleged  attempt  to  overthrow  the  democracy. 
The  city  was  soon  after  governed  by  tyrants,  and  there  is  little  worthy 
of  notice  in  its  history  except  the  unsuccessful  attempt  made  bv 
Pyrrhus  to  take  it  in  A  a  272.  It  joined  the  Achioan  League  (b.o.  229), 
and  continued  to  fonu  a  part  of  this  confederacy  till  its  final  dissolu- 
tion by  the  Romans.  ( Strabo,  viiL  877.)  The  great  deity  of  Argos 
was  Hera  (Juno),  to  whom  there  were  two  temples  in  the  city,  but 
her  chief  temple  was  the  Hereimi  mentiomid  under  Arqolib. 
The  Aigives  reckoned  the  years  from  the  daike  of  the  accession 
of  the  priestesses,  who  held  the  office  for  life.  Eveiy  four  years 
there  was  a  magnificent  procession  from  Argos  to  the  Herseum. 
The  most  celebrated  temple  in  the  city  itself  was  that  of  Apollo 
Lynceius,  which  stood  near  the  Agora,  and  was  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Danaus.  It  seems  probiS>le  that  a  great  catalogue  of  the 
priestesses  of  the  Heneum  had  been  preserved,  which  may  have  served 
as  the  basis  of  the  work  ascribed  to  Hellanicus  on  the  sucoession  of 
the  priestesses.    (Herod.  L  81. ;  Thucyd.  ii  2.) 

Argos  is  still  known  by  its  ancient  name.  The  present  town  stands 
entirely  in  the  plain,  and  has  about  8000  inhabitants.  Part  of  the 
plain  around  is  cultivated,  and  where  the  moisture  is  sufficient  cotton 
and  vines  are  grown  :  in  the  marshy  parts  towards  the  sea,  some  rica 
Besides  the  antiquities  above  mentioned  there  are  remains  of  the 
theatre  (which  was  excavated  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Larissa), 
and  an  aqueduct  which  may  be  traced  two  miles  to  the  north-west 

(Leake's  Travels  in  the  Marea;  Mazmerfs  Oeographie  dea  Orieckei^ 
landes;  Pausan.iL  19,  kc;  Strabo,  p.  868,  &a;  MiiUer's  i>oria9w ; 
Hure's  Tow  in  Ofreeee;  Grote's  ffittory  of  Oreeccy  voL  i) 

There  was  another  Aigoe,  sumamed  Amphiloehicmiif  situated  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Ambraciot  Qulf,  on  a  little  river  named 
InachuB.  It  was  the  capital  of  Amphilochia,  and  was  said  by  its 
inhabitants  to  have  been  founded  by  a  colony  from  the  Peloponnesian 
AigoB  under  Amphilochus,  son  of  AmphiaraiiB.  Another  tradition 
says  that  the  city  was  foimded  by  Alcmseon,  who  sumamed  it  after 
his  brother  Amphilochus.  The  Amphiloohians  generally  were  con- 
sidered barbarians  at  the  opening  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  but  the 
inhabitants  of  Argos  had  a  short  time  previously  become  Hellenised 
by  admitting  some  Ambraciots  to  reside  in  their  dty.  The  Ambraciots 
soon  drove  out  the  original  inhabitants,  who  joining  the  Aoamanians 
sought  assistance  from  Athena  An  Athenian  force  was  accordmgly 
sent  to  their  aid  under  Phormio,  who  took  Aigos,  sold  the  Ambraciots 
as  slaves,  and  restored  the  town  to  the  AmpMlochians  and  Aoama- 
nians about  B.O.  482.  Two  years  afterwards  the  Ambraciots  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  recover  the  town;  and  again, in  B.a  426  they 
took  Olpe,  afortified  hill  to  the  north-west  of  the  town,  where  they  were 
soon  after  joined  by  Eurylochus,  with  8000  Spartan  hoplites.  An  Athe- 
nian force  in  20  ships  soon  after  anchored  near  Olpae,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Demosthenes,  who  having  landed  his  men,  and  being  joined  by 
an  Acamanian  force  which  had  marched  to  the  aid  of  Aigos,  a  battle 
ensued,  in  which  the  Spartans  were  defeated,  and  Eurylochus  slain. 
Whilst  the  battle  was  being  fought  a  large  reinforcement  of  Ambra- 
ciots was  advancing  against  Axgoe  tcom  the  north.  This  was  entirely 
cut  off  by  Demosthenes  in  a  narrow  pass  (now  called  Makrinoro)  at  a 
short  distance  north  of  Olpos.  After  these  victories  peace  was  con- 
cluded between  the  Ampluloohians  and  the  Ambraciots  for  100  years. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  Aigos  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  ^tolians ;  and  at  Aigos  M.  Fulvius  concluded  the  treaty  between 
Rome  and  the  iEtolians.  The  inhabitants  of  Argos  were  removed  by 
Augustus  to  Kicopolis,  which  he  had  built  to  commemorate  the 
victory  of  Actium,  and  from  this  time  the  Amphilochian  Argos  was 
deserted.  Thucydides  says  it  stood  on  the  sea-coast ;  the  site  is  fixed 
by  Leake  at  Keokhori,  a  modem  village,  a  short  distance  inland, 
where  there  are  ruins  of  an  ancient  city. 

The  Arsfos  PeUugictm,  mentioned  by  Homer  ('lU  ii.  681),  was 
according  to  some  the  same  as  the  Thessalian  Larissa;  by  Leake 
('  Northern  Greece,'  voL  iv.),  it  is  said  to  mean  Pelaiigic  Greece,  or 
Thessaly. 

ARGOSTOLL    [Cephalonia.] 

ARGUIN,  one  of  a  cluster  of  small  islands  in  a  bay  of  the  same 
name,  about  50  miles  to  the  S.E.  of  Cape  Blanco,  on  the  western  coast 
of  Africa.  It  ia  only  about  2  miles  long,  and  would  be  unworthy  of 
notice  were  it  not  for  the  variety  of  masters  to  whom  it  has  been 
subject,  and  the  loss  of  life  incurred  there.  It  was  discovered  in  1444, 
by  Nunez  Tristao,  and  in  1461  a  fort  was  erected  for  the  protection 
of  commerce,  then  consisting  of  gold  and  negroes,  which  were  received 
in  exchange  for  cloths,  Imives,  glass-beads,  bells,  &c.  The  Portuguese 
remained  in  quiet  possession  till  1688,  when  they  were  driven  out  by 
the  Dutch,  who  Mtablished  a  traffic  with  the  Moon  in  gum- Arabic, 


and  clsim  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  introduce  that  article  into 
Europe.  The  bay  also  abounded  in  stock-fifjb,  which  they  cured  with 
salt,  obtained  from  the  opposite  shore  and  exported  to  Holland.  In 
1665,  the  fort  was  destroyed  by  an  B^lish  squadron ;  but  the  Dutch, 
recapturing  the  island  in  the  following  year,  strengthened  it  very 
much,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Moorish  chieft,  and  by  giving 
a  high  price  for  the  gums  greatly  injured  the  trade  of  the  ^:ench 
Senegal  Company.  In  consequence  an  expedition  was  sent^  which 
drove  the  Dutch  out,  and  the  island  was  ceded  to  the  French  by  the 
treaty  of  Nimeguen.  It  appears  that  in  1690  the  French  exported 
hmce  a  thousand  tons  of  gum-Arabic,  with  many  chests  of  ostrich 
and  herons'  feathers,  and  a  quantity  of  ambeigris.  The  Dutch 
however  still  carried  on  their  trade  in  spite  of  the  French  company ; 
but  in  1725  they  were  finally  driven  away,  and  the  g^m  trade  gradually 
merging  into  the  establishments  on  the  Senegal,  Aiguin  has  been 
abandoned,  and  subsequently  to  the  treaty  of  Versailles  in  1768  tilie 
forts  have  been  demolished. 

The  opposite  coast  of  the  mainland  is  only  a  barren  tract  of  sand ; 
but  the  country  inland  is  described  as  being  fertile^  yielding  com  and 
fruit  in  abundance.  The  country  of  the  gold-minesj  called  Darha,  is 
50  leagues  in  the  interior.  The  anchorage  is  good,  and  the  bay 
affords  plenty  of  turtle  and  fish. 

Aiguin  has  been  supposed  by  Major  Rennell  to  be  the  Cerae  of 
Hanno ;  and  Bougainville  asserts  that  the  cisterns  found  there  are  of 
Carthaginian  construction.  The  laigest  of  these  cisterns  (evidently 
an  artificial  work)  is  96  feet  long,  60  feet  wide,  and  of  oonsiderable 
depth :  it  is  situated  about  400  yards  from  the  ruins  of  the  fort. 
There  is  plenty  of  fresh  water  on  the  island. 

An  extensive  and  dangerous  shoal  called  the  Aiguin  Bank  stretches 
80  leagues  along  the  land  in  a  south-south-east  direction,  frx>m  off  Cape 
Blanco  to  Cape  Mirik ;  it  is  composed  of  hard  sand  with  broken  shells;  a 
strong  current  sets  along  its  edge  to  the  southward.  This  was  Uie 
scene  of  the  wreck  of  me  Frendi  frigate  La  M^use.  Aiguin  is  in 
20»  24'  N.  lat.,  16**  14'  W.  long. 

ARGTLE,  or  ARGYLL,  a  shire  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  compre- 
hending an  extensive  district  on  the  mainland,  and  several  of  the 
Hebrides,  or  Western  Isles.  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
Eaara  Ghaidhealf  *  the  West  Gael's  country.'  It  is  bounded  N.  by 
Invemess-shire ;  R  by  Perthshire^  Dumbartonshire,  Loch  Long,  and 
the  Frith  of  Clyde.  On  other  sides  it  is  washed  by  the  sea ;  the 
islands  of  Bute  and  Arran  lie  close  to  it  on  the  S.E.  The  line  of 
the  coast  is  very  irregular.  Deep  indentations  of  the  sea  penetnito 
far  inland.  The  principal  of  these,  beginning  from  the  north,  are 
Loch  Moidart  and  Loch  Shiel,  which  separate  this  county  from 
Invemess-shire ;  Loch  Sunart;  Linnhe  Loch,  the  extremities  of 
which  are  Loch  Eil  and  Loch  Leven ;  Loch  Crenm  and  Loch  Etive 
are  inlets  of  Linnhe  Loch,  on  the  right  as  you  enter.  From  Linnhe 
Loch  the  coast  runs  south  by  west  for  a  distance  of  80  or  90  miles 
(broken  successively  by  the  Lochs  Feochian,  Melfort,  Craignish, 
Crinan,  Swin,  KilliiBport,  and  West  Tarbet),  to  the  Mull  of  Cuitire. 
From  this  headland  Ihe  coast^  after  running  eastward  a  short  distance, 
returns  north  by  east  for  about  85  miles  to  Skipness  Pointy  forming  the 
long  narrow  peninsula  of  Cantire.  From  Skipness,  Loch  BVfne  runs 
inland  first  north  by  west,  then  north-east,  to  Inverary.  The  Kylee  of 
Bute,  the  fVith  of  Clyde,  Loch  Long,  and  the  Gare  Loch,  complete 
the  circuit  of  the  coast,  the  extent  of  which  is  estimated  at  more  than 
600  miles. 

Authorities  differ  considerably  as  to  the  dimensions  of  Aigyleshire. 
The  following  is  fiiom  measurement  on  the  map  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge : — Length  from,  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  county  in  the  territory  of  Locheil  to  the  Mull  of  Cantire, 
115  miles.  Length  from  the  point  of  Ardnamurbhan  to  the  Mull  of 
Cuitire,  101  nules.  Breadth  from  the  point  of  Ardnamurchan  to  the 
border  of  Perthshire,  near  the  source  of  the  river  Urchay,  66  miles. 
There  is  a  diversity  of  statement  also  as  to  the  superficial  contents. 
The  cotmty  is  estimated  to  contain  8189  square  miles,  or  2,002,560 
English  acres.  In  the  returns  for  Scotland  the  census  of  1851  does 
not  give  the  areas  of  the  plaoes  mentioned.  Of  the  land  about  18.5 
parts  in  100  are  in  cultivation,  or  between  one-seventh  and  one-eighth 
of  the  surface  of  the  county. 

The  county  is  divided  into  the  districts  of  the  peninsula  of  Cantire ; 
Cowal,  east  of  Loch  Yyne ;  Aigyle  and  Lom,  between  Loch  Fyne  and 
the  Sound  of  Jura,  the  Atlantic,  and  Linnhe  Loch,  with  some  parishes 
west  of  Linnhe  Loch ;  Mull,  which  includes  several  islands  and  a  part 
of  the  mainland  north  of  the  Sound  of  Mull;  and  Islay,  which 
includes  the  island  of  that  name  and  several  other  islands. 

The  islands  attached  to  Argyleslure  are  as  follows.  The  length 
and  breadth  are  given  fit>m  measurement  on  the  Society's  map ;  the 
proportion  of  land  in  cultivation  is  from  the  'General  Report  of 
Scotland.' 

ifttdb ;  greatest  length  2  miles  £.  to  W. ;  greatest  breadth  \\  miles ; 
56"  58'  N.  lat,  6"  17'  W.  long.  Muck  contains  good  pasturage  and 
excellent  com  land :  the  population  in  1851  was  53. 

Canna:  greatest  lengUi,  4^  miles,  E.N.E.  to  W.S.W. ;  greatest 
breadth,  1  mile ;  land  cultivated  in  Canna  and  its  dependency,  Sandy 
Island,  45  parts  in  100 ;  57"  T  N.  lat.,  6"  80^  W.  long. :  population,  240. 

Rvm :  greatest  length,  8  miles,  N.  to  S. ;  the  greatest  breadtii,  74 
miles :  land  cultivated,  6  parts  in  100.    It  is  the  most  mountainous 
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and  ru^ed  of  all  the  Hebrides ;  57"  S'  N.  lat,  6"  20'  W.  long.  Tho 
population  was  162  in  1851.  The  above  inland  a,  with  the  lale  of  £jg 
or  Egg;  belonging  to  InTemeaa-ehira  and  lying  between  Rom  and 
Muck,  make  up  the  pariah  of  Small  lalea,  one  of  the  most  laborious 
ministerial  chaqgpes  in  Scotland ;  the  parish  is  under  the  superintend- 
cnce  of  the  synod  of  Glenelg.  The  population  of  the  parish,  including 
the  part  of  it  which  is  in  InTemess-shire,  in  1851  was  916.  There 
is  a  Free  Church  congregation. 

CoU:  greatest  length,  12  miles  K.R  to  S.W.;  greatest  breadth, 
84  miles;  land  oultlTated,  about  one  third;  56°  40^  K.  lat,  6"  84' 
W.  long. ;  population,  1109. 

Tiree  or  Tyree:  greatest  length,  13  miles,  K.E.  to  S.W.;  greatest 
breadth,  64  or  7  milesjproportion  of  land  cultiyated,  80  parts  in  100 ; 
56**  33'  N.  lat,  6"  55'  W,  long.    The  population  in  1851  was  8709. 

MuU :  greatest  length,  29  miles,  from  Duart  Castle,  N.K,  to  the 
-)oint  opposite  to  Holmin  Island,  S.W. ;  greatest  breadth,  28  miles ; 
land  oultirated,  8  parts  in  100 ;  56**  80'  N.  lat,  6"  W.  long. ;  population, 
7485.  The  following  islands  are  dependencies  of  Hull : — Gometra : 
greatest  length,  2  nmes  £.  to  W. ;  greatest  breadth,  H  miles.  Sta£Bi : 
dimensions  under  a  mile ;  popidation  with  Gometra,  31.  Ulva : 
greatest  length,  5  miles  E.  to  W. ;  greatest  breadth,  14  miles ;  popula- 
tion, 204.  I-colm-kill,  or  lona :  greatest  length,  84  miles,  K.E.  to  &  W. ; 
greatest  breadth,  1  mile ;  population,  604. 

The  islands  of  Lorn :  85  parts  in  100  cultiyated. 

Zitmore:  greatest  length,  104  nules,  N.E.  to  S.W. ;  greatest 
breadth,  14  miles ;  one  half  ctdtivated,  veiy  fertile;  56**  88'  N.  lat, 
5**  80'  W.  long. ;  popuhition,  1250. 

Kerera :  greatest  length,  44  miles,  N.  bj  E.  to  S.  by  W. ;  greatest 
bz«adth,  2  miles ;  56°  25'  N.  lat,  5°  82.  W.  long. ;  population,  164. 

EoidaU  or  EytdiU:  dimensions  under  a  mile.  Famous  for  its 
slate  quarries;  66°  19'  N.  lat,  5°  89'  W.  long. ;  population,  571. 

Lu,ing :  greatest  length,  7  miles,  N.  to  S. ;  greatest  breadth,  14  miles ; 
56°  15'  N.  lat,  6°  89'  W.  long. ;  no  population  returned  in  census. 

Seil :  greatest  length,  4  miles,  N.  br  E.  to  S.  by  W. ;  greatest 
breadth,  2  miles ;  56°  20'  N.  lat,  5°  86^  W.  long. ;  no  population. 

Shttna:   greatest  length,   24  miles,   N.  to  S. ;   greatest  breadth, 

1  mile ;  56°  13'  N.  lat,  5°  85'  W.  long. ;  population,  39.  There  is 
another  Shuna  off  this  coast^  N.E.  of  Ldsmore,  and  a  Shona  in  Loch 
Moidart,  between  Aigyleshire  and  InTemess-Bhire. 

Lunga :  dimensions  about  or  under  a  mile ;  56°  18'  K.  lat,  5°  48' 
W.  long. ;  no  population. 

Seaiia :  greatest  length,  8  miles,  N.E.  to  S.W. ;  greatest  breadth, 
24  miles ;  66°  12'  N.  lat,  5°  43'  W.  long. ;  no  population. 

Jura :  greatest  length,  25  miles,  N.N.E.  to  S.8. W. ;  greatest  breadth, 
8  miles ;  proportion  of  land  cultivated,  7  parts  in  100;  population,  1064. 

CoUm»a  and  Oronaa :  greatest  length  10  miles,  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W ; 
greatest  breadth,  3  miles ;  proportion  of  land  cultivated,  two-fifths ; 
these  are  counted  as  one  island,  and  their  united  dimensions  given,  as 
the  channel  between  them  is  dry  at  low  water;  56°  8'  N.  lat,  6°  12^ 
W.  long. ;  population,  887. 

Iday  or  Ilay :  greatest  length,  26  miles,  N.  by  R  to  S.  by  W. ; 
greatest  breadth,  21  miles;  one-fourth  cultivated  or  in  woods  or 
pastures ;  population,  12,884. 

Gigka :  greatest  length,  5  miles,  N.E.  to  S.  W. ;  greatest  breadth, 

2  miles;  proportion  of  land  in  cultivation,  80  parts  in  100;  55°  43' 
N.  lat,  5°  46'  W.  long. ;  population,  540. 

Sanda  (a  small  island  near  the  southernpohit,  or  Mull  of  Cantire) : 
greatest  length,  nearly  2  miles  N.E.  to  S.  W. ;  greatest  breadth,  about 
a  mile;   65°  18'  N.  lat,  5°  40'  W.  long. ;  population,  23. 

The  following  islands  had  in  1851  the  populations  annexed : — 
Cama,  85 ;  Calve,  2 ;  Inchkenneth,  10 ;  Colionsay,  near  Staffa,  33 ; 
Eriska,  3 ;  fiheep  Isle,  4 ;  Torsa,  16 ;  and  Cara,  7.  The  following  are 
enumerated  in  the  census  of  1851,  but  no  population  is  given : — 
Gunna,  Treshinish  Isles,  Forsa  or  Orsa,  Soay,  Erraid,  Balnagoran, 
Balnahuaigh,  Mare,  Nave,  More,  Sanda,  and  Davar. 

Several  of  the  islimds  deserve  ftirther  notice  for  their  magnitude,  pro- 
ductions, or  other  circumstances.  [Ioka;  IsLAT;  Jura;  Mull;  Staffa.] 

The  population  of  Argyleshiro  was  81,277  in  1801 ;  86,541  in  1811 ; 
97,316  in  1821 ;  100,973  in  1831 ;  97,371  in  1841 ;  in  1851  it  was  89,298. 

Surface, — ^Aigyle  is  mountainous,  and  presents  a  surface  more 
pleasing  to  the  lover  of  the  picturesque  than  to  the  agriculturist 
The  barrenness  of  the  soil  and  the  want  of  culture  are  shown  by  the 
scanty  population.  The  northern  and  eastern  parts,  where  it  borders 
on  the  Grampians,  are  the  most  rugged :  along  the  coast  the  ground 
is  in  general  lower  and  more  level,  yet  particular  mountains  near  the 
sea  rise  to  a  great  height^  and  are  indeed  among  the  loftiest  in  the 
shire.    We  subjoin  a  table  of  the  principal  mountains : — 

Feet 

Ben  Cmachan,  between  Loch  Etive  and  Loch  Awe  .  .  .  8669 
Bcinn-an  gcriodoin,  in  Appin  (according  to  the  New  Statistical 

Acoonnt) 8500 

Benmore,  in  the  Isle  of  Mull 8168 

Crnach  Luasa,  to  the  east  of  Loch  Swln  ...  (8)  8000 
Bcden  na  bean,  or  Bedan  ambran,  north  of  the  termination  of 

LoehEtire (L)  2720 

Paps  of  Jnra,  on  the  Isle  of  Jura 2580 

Bnchael  Etive,  or  Boaehallle,  north-east  of  the  extremity  of 

LochEUve         ........    (L)  2587 


Tct'U 

Ben  na  hna,  on  the  north  aide  of  Linnhe  Loch    .        .        .    .  S51S 
Ben  Ima,  Ben  Arthur,  or  the  Gobler,  at  the  extremity  of 

Loch  Long (8)  2889 

Ben  More,  in  Bum ^lo 

Ben  ea  Tan,  south  of  Loch  Sunart 2S06 

Slia  Gaoil,  between  Loch  Killisport  and  Loch  Fyne     .          (S)  2228 

Crock  M07,  in  Cantire (L)  2086 

Oreval,  in  the  Isle  of  Bom 1800 

Ben  Toirck,  in  Cantire 1515 

Ben  Yam,  in  lalay     ...               .....  1500 

IsleofScarba 1500 

Ben  BonastiU,  in  Islay .  1050 

The  above  are  from  the  Map  of  Scotland  published  by  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge :  except  those  marked  (S), 
which  are  from  the  Appendix  to  the  '  General  Report  of  Scotland ' ; 
and  those  marked  (L)  fh)m  a  table  of  heights  given  with  Langlands* 
Map  of  Argyleshire. 

The  extent  of  wooded  land  in  Aigyleshire  has  been  very  differently 
estimated.  About  80,000  acres  are  estimated  for  the  natural  woods : 
and  the  plantations  of  the  Duke  of  Aigyll  and  others  are  reckoned  at 
about  4000  more ;  to  which  2000  acres  may  be  added  for  the  woods  of 
the  islands.  The  scarcity  of  wood  is  severely  felt  in  many  places.  In 
former  ages  a  greatpart  of  the  county  was  covered  with  it 

Hydrography. — The  chief  rivers  in  the  county  are,  the  Urchay, 
which  rises  in  the  Grampians  and  Cows  into  Loch  Awe,  an  inland  lake 
lying  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  Loch  Fyne;  and  the  Awe,  which 
serves  to  connect  Loch  Awe  with  Loch  Etive,  and  through  it  with  the 
sea.  The  basin  of  these  streams  is  estimated  at  250  square  miles. 
Streams  of  smaller  importance  are  numerous,  as  from  the  nature  of 
the  country  might  be  expected.  There  are  no  laige  inland  lakes 
except  Loch  Awe.    [Loch  Awb.] 

Cfeoloffy. — Granite  forms  a  pnncipal  constituent  of  the  mountain 
masses  which  stretch  from  the  river  Awe,  north-east  into  Perthshire 
and  Inverness-shire ;  it  also  extends  along  the  north-west  shore  of  the 
Linnhe  Loch  in  the  districts  of  Morven  and  Sunart  MicanBlate  pre- 
dominates  in  nearly  every  other  part  of  the  mainland,  as  well  as  in  the 
islands  of  Islay,  Jura,  Colonsa,  Oronsa,  CoU,  Tiree,  and  the  south  part 
of  MulL  It  constitutes  the  mass  of  ^e  Grampians  {which  form  the 
eastern  border  of  the  county)  and  of  the  mountains  of  Cantire. 
Floetz  trap  prevails  in  Canna,  Bum,  and  the  north  side  of  Mull ;  in 
some  districts,  of  no  great  extent,  along  the  coast  of  Ardnamurchan 
and  Morven ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Campbeltown  in  Cantire. 
A  small  extent  in  the  last-mentioned  neighbourhood  is  occupied  by 
the  coal  formation  and  the  rocks  connected  with  it>  being  perhaps  part 
of  the  great  coal-field  of  Scotland,  and  serving  as  a  link  between  that 
and  the  coal  formation  of  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  columnar  basalt 
will  be  noticed  under  the  head  of  Staffa. 

The  minerals  which  are  turned  to  economical  purposes  are 
numeroua  There  are  lead-mines  in  several  places,  as  at  StrontiaR, 
near  the  extremity  of  Loch  Sunart ;  at  Tyndrum  on  the  borders  of 
Argyleshire  and  Perthshire;  and  in  the  islands  of  Islay  and  ColL 
Copper  was  at  one  time  obtained  from  a  mine  in  Kilmartin,  but  the 
mine  is  no  longer  worked  ;  a  vein  is  however  worked  in  the  island  of 
Islay.  Coal  is  obtained  in  Uie  neighbourhood  of  Campbeltown, 
There  are  seams  of  coal  also  in  Mull,  but  not  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expense  of  working  tiiem:  peat  is  the  common  fuel,  except  at 
Inverary  and  Campbeltown,  and  at  gentlemen's  houses  on  the  coast 
The  slate-quarries  of  Easdale  Island  have  been  among  the  most  consi- 
dei-able  in  Britain ;  and  there  are  extensive  quarries  at  Ballahulish  on 
Loch  Leven.  Marble  is  procured  in  several  places  of  various  quality 
and  colour:  among  the  most  beautiful  specimens  is  that  of  the 
island  of  Tiree,  which  is  very  hard,  and  takes  a  good  polish.  lime- 
stone is  abundant  in  most  pairts  of  the  county.  The  granite  quarried 
near  Inverary  takes  as  fine  a  polish  as  marble ;  and  the  lapis  <Maria  (a 
kind  of  micaceous  slate),  with  which  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  castle  at 
that  place  is  built,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  building-stones 
found  in  Scotland.  The  earth  strontian  takes  its  name  from  the  place 
BO  called  near  Loch  Sunart,  where  it  was  found,  and  first  analysed. 
In  Glenorchy  specimens  of  cobalt  are  found ;  and  the  coasts  of  Cantire 
towards  the  south  end,  and  of  the  isle  of  Colonsa,  abound  with  coraL 

ClimcUe,  SoU,  iee, — Argyleshire  has  a  very  variable  and  moist 
climate,  but  from  its  situation  on  the  coast^  and  from  the  numerous 
inlets  of  the  sea  by  which  it  is  so  deeply  indented,  the  temperature  is 
mild.  Frost  seldom  continues  long  on  the  sea-coast^  and  snow  rarely 
lies  more  than  two  or  three  days  at  a  time.  Mildew,  blight^  and  hoa3> 
frost  seldom  do  much  injury  to  the  husbandman.  The  north-eastern 
parts,  bordering  on  the  Grampians,  have  a  colder  climate ;  though 
even  there  the  valleys,  sheltered  by  the  surrounding  heights^  are 
neither  so  cold  nor  so  uncomfortable  as  might  be  expected. 

The  farmers  of  this  county  direct  their  attentioa  chiefly  to  the 
breeding  of  stock  and  the  feeding  of  sheep,  for  which  the  rough  and 
mountainous  eharacter  of  the  surface  is  better  adapted  than  for 
tillage.  There  is  indeed  a  considerable  quantity  of  arable  and 
improveable  ground  in  the  vales  interspersed  among  the  mountains^ 
and  along  the  margin  of  the  streams  which  wind  through  them,  but 
the  chief  proportion  of  arable  land  is  on  the  coast  The  soil  varies 
materially ;  by  the  rivers  and  by  the  sea  it  is  a  light  loam,  mixed  with 
sand  or  graTcl,  on  a  clay  or  gravelly  bottom,  whSe  on  the  sides  of  the 
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hillB  it  is  light  and  grayellj.  Sometimes  the  soil  of  the  lower  gxx)unda 
haa  a  mixture  of  day  and  aometimea  of  moas.  The  pasture  grounds 
differ  much,  and  the  difference  is  manifested  by  the  produce ;  in  one 
pLaoe  there  is  sweet  fine  grass ;  in  another,  coarse  grass  and  rashes. 
Moss  and  marshes  occupy  a  part  of  the  flat  grounds;  and  heath 
oovers  a  laige  portion  both  or  the  hills  and  flats.  The  tops  of  the 
highest  hills  are  in  general  quite  barren. 

The  inhabitants  have  usually  gardens  attached  to  their  houses,  but 
the  gardens  are  not  generally  well  cultivated,  nor  is  their  produce 
much  Taried.  The  ordinary  food  of  the  people  is  oatmeal  and  potatoes. 
Of  oatmeal  a  considerable  quaiitity  is  imported. 

Cattle  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  export  They  are  of 
the  West  Highland  breed,  and  are  reared  for  the  southern  market, 
where  they  are  preferred  to  almost  any  others.  Being  of  small  size, 
and  of  hardy  constitution,  they  can  oear  to  be  driven  to  distant 
markets,  which  is  an  important  consideration.  Their  milk  is  rich,  but 
small  in  quantity.  In  Cantire  the  dairy  is  the  chief  object  of  attention ; 
and  both  butter  and  cheese  are  made  beyond  the  wants  of  the  district. 
Sheep  occupy  in  many  places  the  high  grounds,  where  they  have  been 
substituted  with  great  advantage  for  black  cattle.  They  are  chiefly  of 
the  Linton  or  black-faced  kind,  which  have  in  a  great  measure  driven 
out  the  small  white-£aced  breed.  The  horses  are  of  various,  but  on 
the  whole  of  inferior,  breeds.  Since  the  introduction  of  sheep  less 
attention  has  been  paid  to  ihe  rearing  of  horses.  Swine  were  formerly 
few  in  number,  the  Highlanders  having  a  prejudice  against  them ;  but 
the  number  is  increasing.  Qoats  are  few ;  so  also  are  poultry  and 
pigeons.  In  the  islands  black  cattle  are  reared  more  than  sheep.  From 
Islay  horses  are  exported  to  Ireland. 

Wild  animals  are  numerous  in  the  rugged  districts  to  the  north-east. 
Roes  and  red-deer  are  abundant  in  several  parts ;  also  grouse,  ptarmi- 
gans, and  black-cocks.  The  eagle  occupies  the  bare  rugged  summits 
of  the  rocks.    Rabbits  and  a  few  hares  are  found  in  some  of  the  i  ilands. 

Industry. — The  manufactures  of  this  county  are  unimportuLit.  The 
woollen  manufacture  was  established  for  some  time  at  Inverary,  but  it 
has  been  given  up.  The  cotton  manufacture  has  gained  little  groimd ; 
it  is  carried  on  to  a  small  extent  about  Campbeltown.  A  more 
important  branch  of  industry  is  the  herring,  cod,  and  ling  fiaheiy, 
wmch  at  Inverary  and  Campbeltown  employs  a  great  many  vessels^ 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  population,  besides  giving  work  to  ourers, 
coopers,  labourers,  kc  The  quantity  of  fish  on  the  coast  and  around 
the  islands  is  very  great,  and  the  herrings  of  Loch  Fyne  are  in  high 
repute.  The  salmon  of  Loch  Awe  are  remarkably  good,  and  the 
trout  perhaps  imrivalled,  being  of  all  sizes,  up  to  201bs.  weight.  The 
quantity  of  kelp  made  on  the  coast  and  on  the  islands  was  once  consi- 
derable ;  but  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  foreign  barilla  has  much 
diminished  the  demand  for  it.  There  are  numerous  distilleries  at 
Campbeltown. 

Communications. — Large  sums  of  public  money,  together  with  sums 
raised  by  county  assessments,  have  been  applied  to  making  roads.  The 
main  road  from  the  Lowlands  enters  the  coimty  by  Glencro  and 
Caimdhu,  at  the  head  of  Loch  Fyne;  that  from  Perthshire  by 
Dalmally,  near  the  north-east  end  of  Loch  Awe,  and  that  from  the 
north  Highlands  crosses  Loch  Leven  at  Ballahulish  ferry,  and  Loch 
Eil  at  Carron  ferry.  A  small  part  of  the  Caledonian  Canal  (running 
through  the  great  valley  of  Scotland  from  Moray  Frith  to  Linnhe 
Loch),  and  the  whole  of  the  Crinan  Canal  (from  Loch  Crinan  to  Loch 
Fyne),  belong  to  Ax^gyleshire ;  the  traffic  on  these  canals  has  been 
much  increased  by  tbe  introduction  of  steam-navigation,  which  has 
also  given  a  great  impulse  to  agriculture  and  industry  in  Aigyleshire, 
and  has  brought  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  county  into  commimi- 
cation  with  each  other,  and  with  Glasgow,  to  which  they  can  now 
send  their  stock  and  produce,  with  the  certainty  of  finding  a  good  market. 

Towns,  Ac. — Argyleehire  contains  few  towns.  Inyerabt,  on  Loch 
Fyne,  is  the  county  town,  and  a  royal  buigh.  Campbeltown,  in 
Cantire,  is  also  a  royal  buigh.  Oban,  perhaps  the  next  place  in 
importance,  is  on  the  coast  of  Lorn,  nearly  opposite  the  island  of 
Kerera.  Dunoon,  a  watering-place  on  the  Fritii  of  Clyde,  is  much 
frequented  by  the  citissens  of  Qlasgow.  Appin  ia  a  town  situated  in 
the  extensive  agricultural  parish  of  the  same  name.  The  population 
of  Appin  parish,  with  that  of  the  parish  and  island  of  Lismore,  with 
which  it  is  united  for  ecclesiastical  and  other  purposes,  was  4097  in 
1851.  Lochgilphead  and  Tarbert,  places  of  some  importance,  are 
stations  for  the  steamers. 

Ai^gyle  coun^  returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  and 
the  burghs  of  Inverary,  Oban,  and  Campbeltown  unite  with  Ayr  and 
Irvine  (Ayrshire)  to  return  another.  The  parlitunentary  constituency 
of  the  county  in  1852  wna  2182.  The  chief  landed  proprietor  is  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  whose  domains  and  influence  were  formerly  such  that 
he  could  bring  8000  to  4000  men  into  the  field.  The  Marquis  of 
Breadalbane,  a  branch  of  the  Campbell  family,  has  also  property  in 
the  county.  Argyleshire  contains  85  parishes  and  37  endowed  clergy- 
men of  the  Established  Church ;  upwards  of  25  congregations  of  tiie 
Free  Church;  several  chapels  for  United  Presbyterians  and  Inde- 
pendents; and  Episcopalian  chapels  at  Campbeltown,  BaUahuliah, 
Dunoon,  Lochgilphead,  and  Oban,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Skye.  There  are 
chapels  for  Roman  Catholics  at  Campbeltown,  Drimnin  near  Tobermory, 
and  Qlencoe. 

AiTQrleshire  contains  many  antiquities.    The  ecclesiadtical  ruins  in 


lona  will  be  mentioned  in  the  notice  of  that  island.  There  are  in 
Oronsa  the  remains  of  a  Cistercian  priory,  one  of  the  finest  ecclesiastical 
remains  in  the  Hebrides,  after  those  of  lona.  Of  ancient  castles  may 
be  mentioned  Dunstaffnage,  at  the  entrance  of  Loch  Etive,  a  square 
building  in  a  ruinous  state,  with  round  towers  at  three  of  the  comers, 
having  an  old  chapel  of  el^ant  workmanship  near  it ;  Ardtomish, 
on  the  Sound  of  Mull ;  Skipness  in  Cantire,  and  Kilchum  at  the  east 
end  of  Loch  Awe.  There  are  in  different  places  of  the  coast  old 
'Duns,'  or  Danish  forts.  Stone  circles  more  or  less  complete  and 
cairns  are  to  be  seen  in  different  parts.  Of  natural  curioaiti^ 
besides  Stafia  may  be  noticed  some  singular  caverns  in  the  parishes  of 
Loch-Gk)il-head  and  Strachur,  both  in  CowaL 

History. — In  the  middle  ages  the  territory  of  Ax^gyle  was  subject 
to  powerful  and  independent  thanes.  The  M'Dougals  of  Lorn  had 
the  lordship  of  Argyle,  with  Mull  and  the  islands  north  of  it.  The 
MDoncJds,  known  by  the  style  of  '  Lords  of  the  Isles,'  or  '  Earls  of 
Ross,'  had  under  their  sway  Islay,  Cantire,  and  the  southern  islanda 
The  M'Leods,  M'Lachlans,  and  M'Calluma  or  Malcolms,  were  at  one 
time  powerful  clans.  Lorn  was  acquired  by  the  Stuart  family  by 
marriage,  and  Ai^le  was  erected  into  an  earldom  in  favour  of  the 
Campbells  of  Loch  Awe ;  it  now  gives  the  title  of  duke  to  the  same 
family,  with  the  second  title,  borne  by  the  eldest  son,  of  Marquis  of 
Lorn.  In  1614  the  McDonalds  rose  in  insurrection  to  oppose  the 
grant  of  Cantire  to  the  Earl  of  Argyll  and  his  relations,  but  the  power 
of  the  Campbells  prevailed.  Campbell  is  the  prevailing  name  over  the 
whole  county.  The  Gaelic  language  still  predominates;  but  in 
Inverary,  though  in  the  Highlands,  English  is  as  much  spoken  as 
Qaelic.  According  to  the  census  of  1841  the  number  of  persons  in 
the  county  engaged  in  trade,  commerce  and  manufacture  was  6*4, 
and  in  agriculture  18*6  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population.  In  1851 
the  coun^  possessed  one  savings  bank  at  Oban;  the  amount  owing  to 
depositors  on  the  20th  November,  1851,  was  3,622^  0«.  M. 

(Smith's  General  View  of  the  Agricuttare  of  ArgyU,  1798 ;  General 
Report  on  Scotland;  Parliamentary  Papers;  Pennant's  Tour  in 
Scotland,  1774  ;  Voyage  to  the  I£d>rides;  and  New  Statistical  Account 
of  Scotland.) 

ARGTLE,  or  Inverary,  a  subdivision  of  the  county  so  called, 
separated  from  Lorn  on  tiie  north  and  west  by  Loch  Melfort,  Loch 
Avich  (imited  by  a  channel  with  Loch  Awe),  and  Loch  Awe,  and  by 
a  line  drawn  S.E.  from  Loch  Awe  to  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  county. 

ARGYLE.     [New  South  Wales.] 

AHQYRO-CASTRO,  a  town  of  Albania,  46  miles  N.W.  from 
Janina,  in  40"*  7'  N.  lat,  20**  18'  £.  long.  The  town  is  situated  on  the 
mountain  slope  that  bounds  the  valley  of  the  Deropul,  a  feeder  of  the 
Yojussa  on  the  soutii-westem  side,  at  a  place  where  several  deep 
ravines  approach  each  other.  Upon  three  of  the  ridges  that  separate 
these  ravines  the  greatest  part  of  the  town  is  placed.  The  central 
ridge  is  surmounted  by  a  castle  built  by  Ali  Pbsha,  which  is  of  great 
extent.  Ali  erected  a  serai,  or  palace,  within  this  castle ;  and  there  are 
also  a  mosque,  barracks  for  5000  troops,  and  subterranean  magasdnea 
of  ammunition  and  provisions.  Water  is  brought  to  the  town  gene- 
rally, and  also  to  the  castle,  from  a  distance  of  6  miles,  by  an  aqueduct. 
The  population  is  not  less  than  12,000;  it  has  been  estimated  by 
Hughes  at  15,000  and  by  Hobhouse  at  20,000. 

Argyro-Castro  appears  to  have  enjoyed  a  considerable  degree  of 
independence  previous  to  1811-12,  when  it  surrendered  to  Ali  Pasha, 
who  had  inveigled  away  its  bravest  inhabitants  and  defeated  the 
neighbouring  chiefs  who  opposed  him  at  Delvino.  When  he  was 
attacked  by  the  forces  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  the  castle  and  town  were 
surrendered  to  the  Turks  by  All's  son  Muktar,  who  deserted  his 
father  in  the  hour  of  need. 

A'RIA,  the  name  of  a  province  of  the  ancient  Persian  empire.  It 
formed  part  of  the  country  of  Ariana  or  Iran,  and  bordered  in  the 
north  upon  the  Tapuri,  Margiana,  and  Bactriana,  in  the  east  upon  the 
Paropamisadae,  and  in  the  south  and  west  upon  Drangiana,  Karmania, 
and  Parthia^  Its  situation  corresponds  to  that  of  the  modem  Sejestau 
and  the  southern  part  of  Khorasan.  Strabo  (xL  10)  calls  Aria  and 
Maigiana  the  best  provinces  of  this  part  of  the  earth.  They  are,  he 
says,  watered  by  the  rivers  Arios  and  Margos.  The  former  of  these, 
call&d  also  Arias,  Areios,  or  Arrianos,  is  described  by  Arrian  (iv.  6) 
as  a  river  not  less  than  the  Peneios  of  Thessalia^  yet  losing  itself  in 
the  groimd.  The  account  answers  to  the  present  Heri-Rud.  The 
Margos  is  supposed  to  be  the  modem  Murgh-ab. 

The  remark  of  Strabo  that  Aria  is  2000  stadia  in  length  and  300 
in  breadth,  can  be  understood  only  as  applying  to  the  principal  part 
of  the  province,  probably  the  valley  of  the  river  Arius,  which  seems 
to  have  been  early  celebrated  for  its  fertility. 

Herodotus  does  not  mention  the  country  of  Aria,  but  he  enumerates 
the  Arii  as  constituting,  together  with  the  Parthi,  the  Chorasmii,  and 
the  Sogdi,  the  sixteenth  of  the  twenty  satrapies  into  which  Darius 
divided  the  Persian  empire.  (Herod,  iii.  93.)  The  ancient  name  of 
the  Medi  was  AriL  (Herod,  vii.  62.)  Lassen  ('  Indische  BibUothek,* 
yoL  iii  p.  71)  supposes  the  name  of  the  Arii  to  be  etymologically 
identical  with  the  word  Arya,  by  which  the  followers  of  the  Brahnumio 
religion  are  designated  in  Sanscrit. 

The  importance  of  Aria,  and  the  advantages  which  its  situation 
affords  to  commerce,  could  not  be  attested  by  higher  authority  than 
that  of  Alexander  the  Great>  who  here  founded,  or  more  probablj* 
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repaired  a  toMii,  uumed  from  him  and  the  people  in  whoM  teiritory 
it  stood  Alexandria  Aridn  (Alexandria  of  the  Arii).  Pliny  {'Biait.  Nat.' 
vi.  23)  says  l^t  Alexandria  Ari6n  was  washed  by  the  river  Ariua ; 
and  if  we  take  this  Anus  to  be  the  Heri-Rad,  the  position  of 
Alexandria,  will  answer  that  of  the  present  Herat  Besides  the 
popular  belief  now  prevalent  in  the  East,  which  is  in  &Tour  of  this 
opinion,  it  is  also  supported  by  Eratosthenes'  statement  of  the  distance 
of  Alexandria  Aridn  m>m  Baktra  =  8870  stadia,  and  from  the  Caspi» 
PylsB  =  6400  stadia  (Strabo,  xi.  8),  which  it  would  be  imponible  to 
reconcile  with  the  assumption  that  Alexandria  was  near  the  lake 
Arius  (iSerrah)  as  stated  by  Ptolemy  (*  Geog.'  vL  17). 

The  capital  of  the  Arii,  at  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  conquest, 
was  Arctoana  according  to  the  Florentine  manuMript  of  Arrian ;  other 
readings  give  Artacoana ;  and  Pliny  (vL  28,  25)  Artaoabane,  which 
seem  to  be  modifications  of  the  same  nama  It  was  most  probably 
identical  with  Alexandria  Ari6n. 

ARIA'NA,  tiie  name  given  by  ancient  authors  subsequent  to  the 
age  of  Alexander  the  Qreat  to  the  eastern  portion  of  those  countries 
which  form  the  high-land  of  Iran  or  Persia.  It  was  bounded  N. 
by  the  Paropamisus  Mountains  and  their  western  continuation  as 
far  as  the  Caspise  Pylae,  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  E.  by  the  Indus,  and 
W.  by  Media  and  the  mountains  to  the  south  of  tiie  Caspian.  Its 
shape  is  by  Strabo  compared  to  that  of  a  parallelogram,  we  dimen- 
sions of  which,  reckoned  from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  to  the  Paro- 
pamisus, he  estimates  at  12,000  or  18,000  stadia;  and  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  upper  Indus  to  the  Caspi»  Pyl»,  on  the  authority  of 
Erastosthenes,  at  14,000  stadia  (Strabo,  L  c.  4,  tonL  i  p.  101,  edit 
Tauchn.) ;  the  length  of  the  southern  sea-coast  from  the  mouths  of 
the  Indus  to  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is  stated  at  12,900  stadia 
(Strabo,  xv.  a  2,  tom.  iii.  p.  305). 

Strabo  observes  (p.  724;  t  iiL  p.  811)  that  the  name  Ariana  is 
sometimes  used  so  as  to  extend  beyond  the  limits  above  assigned  to 
it,  and  to  comprehend  part  of  the  Perse  and  Medi,  and  towards  the 
north  part  of  the  Bactrii  and  Sogdiani ;  "  for  these,"  says  he,  **  have 
very  nearly  the  same  language  as  that  spoken  in  Aiiana." 

The  countries  properly  belonging  to  Ariana  are,  according  to 
Strabo,  in  the  east  the  Paropamisads,  the  ArachotI,  and  Gedroseni 
along  the  Indus,  proceeding  from  north  to  south;  the  Drangn 
towards  the  west  of  the  Arachoti  and  Qedroseni ;  the  Arii  towards 
the  west  of  the  Paropamisadas,  but  extending  considerably  to  the 
west  and  south,  so  as  nearly  to  encompass  the  Drangse ;  the  Parthyaei 
west  of  the  Arii,  towards  the  Caspise  Pylae ;  and  Karmania  to  the 
south  of  the  Parthymi.  Ancient  authors  sometimes  confound  Ariana 
with  Aria,  saying  of  the  province  what  can  only  be  understood  as 
applying  to  the  entire  country. 

The  original  form  of  the  name  Ariana  in  the  Zend,  or  ancient  Persian 
language,  is  Airy^ne,  which  is  connected  with  the  Sanscrit  term  Ary^ 
'  excellent,  honourable.'  From  this  seems  to  be  derived  the  modem 
Persian  name  Iran,  by  which  oriental  writers  designate  the  country 
between  the  Tigris,  the  Persian  Qulf,  the  Oxus,  and  the  Indxis. 
Bumouf  observes  that  the  countries  not  belonging  to  Airyilne  are,  in  the 
Zend-Avesta,  called  Anairy&o  Danhftvd,  that  is,  Non-Arian  provinces : 
a  name  regularly  formed  from  Airya  by  means  of  the  prefixed  negative 
a  (an),  which  is  also  used  in  Greek  and  Sanscrit  An  expression  of 
analogous  form  and  import  had  long  since  been  read  by  De  Saoy  in 
one  of  the  Greek  inscriptions  of  Kakshi  Rustam  copied  by  Niebuhr, 
where  the  Saesanide  king  Sapor,  son  of  Ardeshir,  is  called  &e  king  of 
the  Arians  and  Non-Arians  (APlANaN  KAI  ANAPIANAI^. 

ARIA'NO,  an  episcopal  town  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
province  of  Principato  Ultra,  is  situated  on  a  very  steep  hill  on  the 
main  road  from  Naples  to  Puglia,  and  in  the  highest  point  of  the 
pass  leading  over  the  Apennine  ridge  into  the  plains  of  the  latter 
country.  From  Ariano  the  road  descends  rapidly,  following  the  course 
of  the  Cervaro,  here  a  mountain  stream,  which  flows  etutward,  and 
enters  the  flats  of  Puglia  a  little  beyond  Ponte  di  Bovino.  Ariano  is 
38  mUes  E.  by  N.  from  Naples,  in  41'  8'  N.  lat,  15"  1'  E.  long.,  and 
has  about  12,500  inhabitants.  It  was  built  by  the  Greek  governors  of 
Apulia  under  the  lower  empire,  and  was  important  on  account  of  its 
situation,  which  enabled  it  to  command  the  pass  from  the  eastern  into 
the  western  provinoea  It  was  made  a  feudal  county  by  the  Normans. 
Ruggiero  I.,  king  of  Sicily  and  duke  of  Apulia,  held  at  Ariano  a 
parUament  of  the  barons  of  the  kingdom  in  1140,  in  which  he  fixed 
the  new  coin  of  the  realm.  Ariano  had  a  castle  which  was  considered 
strong  in  those  times,  and  was  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken  during 
the  wars  of  the  Norman,  Suabian,  Angevin,  and  Aragonese  dynasties. 
The  fief  subsequent!/  reverted  to  the  crown,  and  Ariano  became  a 
royal  town.  It  has  frequently  sufiered  from  earthquakes.  Besides 
the  cathedral  there  are  twelve  other  churches,  an  ecclesiastical  semi- 
nary, an  hospital,  and  several  convents.  Earthenware  is  manufactured, 
and  there  Ib  some  trade  in  wine  and  butter. 

ARI'CA,  a  district  in  the  department  of  Arequipa,  and  the  republic 
of  Peru.  The  valley,  which  extends  about  18  miles  from  the  coast 
into  the  lower  chain  of  the  Andes,  is  irrigated  by  a  small  stream  of 
good  dear  water,  about  half  a  mile  on  each  side  of  which  the  soil  is 
fertile  and  the  aspect  verdant,  but  beyond  this  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach  is  a  complete  desert  of  sand  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  except 
a  small  space  around  the  town.  The  valley  is  famous  for  Guinea 
pepper,  wnich  is  principally  cidtivated  with  guano.    Cotton,  olives, 


and  castor^oil  aix)  produced ;  fruit  and  vegetables  are  plentiful,  and 
oxen  and  sheep  may  be  procured;  aguardiente  and  a  small  white 
wine  are  manufactured,  and  rock-salt  is  dug  out  of  the  adjacent 
mountains.  The  people  of  the  valley  are  subject  to  fever  and  ague ; 
the  heat  is  excessive  by  day,  but  the  nights  are  very  chilly. 

C^oee  to  the  beach,  in  a  small  bay  formed  by  a  projecting  blulF, 
stands  the  town  of  Arica,  at  a  distance  of  650  miles  S.E.  from  Lima,  in 
18*  28'  a  lat,  70**  28'  45"  W.  long.,  once  flourishing  and  populous; 
it  was  sacked  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  1579,  and  in  common  witi^i  other 
places  in  Peru  has  sufiTered  much  fr:om  earthquakes.  It  resisted  suc- 
cessfrdly  the  attacks  of  the  buccaneers  who  twice  attempted  to  reduce 
it  During  the  war  of  independence  it  suffered  greatly.  It  was 
proposed  in  the  latter  end  of  1886  to  make  Arica  the  port  of  the  state 
of  Bolivia.  The  town  now  oonsists  of  a  few  huts,  the  better  sort  built 
of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  plastered  with  mud,  but  mostly  formed  of 
canes  or  reeds  set  upright  and  bound  together.  There  is  a  custom- 
house, a  convent  of  Franciscan  friars,  also  one  of  the  order  of  San 
Juan  de  Dios,  and  a  parish  church  dedicated  to  St  Mark.  The  town 
is  defended  by  two  small  forts  of  6  guns  each,  and  garrisoned  by  about 
50  soldiers.  It  exports  bark,  cotton,  and  wool,  and  reteives  in  return 
foreign  merchandise,  chiefly  British. 

The  bay  is  small  and  safe,  principally  from  the  rare  occurrence  of 
storms;  a  mole  is  run  out  into  the  sea,  which  enables  boats  to  lie 
quietly  while  loading  and  dischaif^ing ;  it  is  exposed  to  southerly  and 
westerly  winds  which  seldom  blow  strong,  but  in  winter  the  nortl^ 
winds  are  violent  There  are  no  regular  tides,  but  a  rise  and  fall  of 
about  three  feet,  occasioned  by  the  winds. 

Arica  is  the  sea-port  of  Tacna,  distant  80  miles  to  the  north-north- 
east ;  most  of  the  silver  from  the  mines  of  Potosi  was  formeriy  shipped 
off  hence  to  Lima,  and  much  bullion  is  still  exported.  There  is  also 
some  trade  in  guano  which  is  found  on  the  islets  along  the  coast. 

ARIE'GE,  a  department  in  the  south  of  France,  is  bounded  N.  and 
W.  by  the  department  of  Haute*Garonne,  E.  by  Aude,  S.E.  by 
Pyr^n^ee-Orientales,  and  S.  by  the  valley  of  Andorra  and  the  Pyrenees 
which  separate  it  from  Spain.  The  department  lies  between  42°  88' 
and  48*"  lO**  N.  lat,  and  between  0"  50'  and  2**  8'  E.  long.  Its  greatest 
length  from  east  to  west  is  66  miles,  from  north  to  south  49  miles. 
The  area  of  the  department  is  1889*6  square  miles.  The  population 
in  1851  was  267,435,  which  gives  an  average  of  141*58  to  the  square 
mile,  being  88*18  below  the  average  per  square  mile  for  all  France. 

Surface, — The  department^  which  is  named  fh>m  its  ohief  river  the 
Aridge,  is  formed  out  of  the  former  county  of  Foix,  the  district  of 
Couserans,  a  dependency  of  Gkucogne,  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
old  province  of  Languedoa  Two-thiitls  of  the  surface,  coinciding 
generally  with  the  arrondissements  of  Foix  and  St-Gironl^  are  covered 
with  mountains  which  rise  gradually  fix>m  north  to  south,  and  reach 
their  highest  elevation  in  the  chain  of  the  Pyrenees ;  the  rest  of  the 
department^  comprehending  the  arrondissement  of  Pamien,  is  com- 
paratively level  The  principal  summits  of  the  Pyrenees  in  this 
department,  with  their  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea  in  feet,  are — 
Fontai^ente,  9164  ;  Sen^re,9592;  Montcalm,  10,513 ;  Estata,  10,611; 
Montvalier,  9120 ;  Montoul^on,  9424 ;  Mont  Chrabdre,  8655 ;  and  Roo 
Blanc,  8820.  A  spur  from  the  main  chain  of  the  Pyrenees  projects 
into  the  centre  of  the  department,  and  fonns  the  mountain  of  Plat 
de  la  Serre,  which  divides  the  department  into  two  basins — ^that  of 
the  Ari^ge  on  the  east,  and  that  of  the  Salat  on  the  west  The  valleys 
of  the  two  riven  just  named  run  north  and  north-west  respectively, 
but  a  great  number  of  transverse  valleys  run  into  them  from  the  east 
and  west  between  the  offshoots  of  the  Plat  de  la  Serre  and  of  the 
highlands  on  the  east  and  west  of  the  department  Several  of  the 
valleys  are  almost  completely  shut  in,  and  communicate  with  each 
other  and  with  the  rest  of  tibe  department  only  by  depressions  in  the 
mountains.  These  depressions  which  are  called  'cols'  among  the  Alps 
are  named  'ports '  in  the  Pyrenees.  The  principal  ports  across  the  main 
chain  of  the  I^rrenees  in  this  department  are  the  Port-de-Rat  at  the 
head  of  the  vallev  of  the  Vio-Dessos,  and  Puymaurin  above  the  source 
of  the  Ari^^ ;  these  are  respectively  7473  and  6295  feet  above  the 
sea  leveL 

Hydrography  and  CommwMcationt,  —  The  department  belongs 
entirely  to  the  basin  of  the  Gkroxme,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
small  district  on  the  south-eastern  border  which  is  drained  by  the 
Aude.  It  is  drained  by  the  Ari^ge  and  the  Salat  and  their  numerous 
feeders.  The  Ariige  rises  in  the  Pyrenees  near  the  Spanish  fh>ntier, 
at  the  foot  of  the  peak  of  FramiqueL  Its  principal  source  is  in  a 
tarn  a  few  miles  south  of  the  village  of  Hospitalet,  past  which  the 
river  flows  due  north  as  far  as  Ax,  having  received  the  waters  of 
several  mountain  torrents  that  descend  from  wild  goiges  on  the  right 
and  left  From  Ax,  where  it  receives  a  considerable  mounteiti  stream 
on  the  right,  to  Tarascon  the  river  has  a  north-western  course ;  in 
this  interval  it  receives  on  the  left  bank  at  Les-Gabanes  the  Aston 
which  is  the  outlet  of  the  tarn  of  Fontaigente^  and  at  Tarascon  the 
Vic-Dessos  which  runs  through  a  rich  iron  district  Below  Tarascon 
ilie  Ari^e  finally  takes  a  northern  direction,  which  it  retains  to  its 
junction  with  the  Garonne  on  the  left  bank  in  the  department  of 
Haute<}aronne,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  dty  of  Toulouse.  Betweeo 
Foix  and  Pamien,  the  principal  towns  passed  by  the  Aridge  in  this 
department,  the  river  becomes  available  for  floatage  at  a  place  called 
Yarilhes,  between  which  and  Pamien  gold  is  occasionally  found  in  its 
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sands,  brought  down  it  is  supposed  by  the  mountain  streams  Uiat 
enter  the  river  in  this  part.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Pamiers  the 
Ari^  enters  the  plain  of  Languedoc;  At  Cinteg^belle,  just  beyond 
the  northern  boundary  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Lers  on  the  right 
bank,  the  Ari^ge  becomes  navigable  for  baizes.  The  Ari^ge  has  a 
total  length  of  about  90  mUes. — The  Lert,  the  most  important  feeder 
of  the  ^i^ge,  drains  the  east  of  the  department.  It  rises  in  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Pyrenees  a  little  to  the  dast  of  Les-Cabanes,  runs  first 
toward  the  north-east  past  Balesta  and  Chalabrei  forming  for  some 
miles  the  boundary  between  the  departments  of  Ari^ge  and  Aude ; 
from  the  boundary  it  runs  west  pastMirepoix  to  its  junction  with  the 
Touire  which  joins  it  on  the  left  bank;  it  then  turns  first  north 
and  then  north-west,  and  entering  the  department  of  Haute-Gkronne 
empties  itself  into  the  Ari^ge  at  Cintagabelle  after  a  length  of  about 
60  miles. — The  Z^ze,  a  conaderable  stream,  rises  near  La-Bastide-de- 
Seron,  and  flowing  northward  enters  the  Ari^e  within  a  couple  of 
miles  of  the  mouth  of  that  river.  The  Arize  and  the  Yolp  flow 
directly  into  the  Garonne  from  the  western  side  of  the  department. — 
The  Salai  rises  in  the  Col  of  Salau,  a  pass  of  the  Pyrenees  in  the 
south-west  of  the  province,  and  running  north-north-west  past 
St-Lizier  joins  the  Garonne  on  the  right  bank  below  St.-Martory  in 
the  department  of  Haute-Garonne,  after  a  course  of  about  55  miles. 
During  seven  months  of  the  year,  when  the  river  is  full,  the  Salat  has 
a  navigation  downward  of  about  26  miles,  and  for  some  miles  higher 
up  it  is  available  for  floating  timber.  A  good  many  river-boats  are 
built  on  the  Salat  and  the  Ari^e,  and  sent  down  tibe  stream  to  be 
sold  at  Toulouse.  Iron,  planks,  staves,  plaster-of-Paris,  lime,  apples, 
and  cattle  are  frequently  conveyed  in  these  boats  to  the  same  market. 
The  principal  feeders  of  the  Salat  are  the  Lizard  on  the  left  and  the 
Erce  on  the  right — The  Aude,  a  tributary  of  the  Mediterranean,  flows 
for  a  few  miles  along  the  south-eastern  boundary  of  the  department. 
In  the  mountainous  districts  there  are  numerous  tarns  and  ponds 
which  give  rise  to  as  many  torrents.  The  streams  of  the  department 
are  all  rapid;  their  great  water-power  is  made  to  drive  the  machinery 
of  numerous  mills  and  iron-works.  Their  waters  are  idso  used  for 
irrigating  the  land. 

Of  the  roads  by  which  the  department  is  traversed  the  most  import- 
ant is  the  one  that  leads  from  Toulouse  to  Puycerda  in  Spain :  it  foUows 
the  valley  of  the  Ari^ge,  and  crosses  the  Pyrenees  by  the  pari  of  Puy- 
maurin,  having  sent  off  a  branch  from  Tarascon  up  the  valley  of  the 
Vic-DessoB.  On  the  port  of  Puymaurin  the  Frendi  custom-house  is 
planted.  The  valley  of  the  Salat  communicates  with  Spain  by  the  port 

.  of  Salau,  and  with  the  valley  of  the  Ari^ge  by  the  port  of  Lira.  The 
department  is  also  crossed  by  great  roads  leading  from  Carcassone  to 
St.-Girons,  and  from  Perpignan  to  Bayonne.  The  departmental  roads 
are  in  number  14,  but  few  of  these  are  practicable  for  carriages. 

ClimcUe,  SoU,  and  Products. — The  dimate  is  cold  in  winter  and 
warm  in  summer,  but  the  north  of  the  department  has  a  more  equable 
climate  than  the  south.  The  greatest  cold  is  felt  between  ihe  middle 
of  December  and  the  end  of  January,  and  is  sometimes  indicated  by 
lO'^"  on  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  or  nearly  22  degrees  below  freezing 
point.  Snow  begins  to  fall  on  the  summits  of  the  Pyrenees  towards 
the  end  of  September ;  by  the  middle  of  November  it  covers  most  of 
the  valleys.  Frosts  continue  ordinarily  till  the  end  of  March.  July 
and  August  are  the  warmest  months>the  maximum  temperature  then 
reaching  96*8^  Fahrenheit  Rains  fall  frequently  in  winter,  more 
frequently  in  spring,  but  they  are  seldom  continuous.  The  prevailing 
winds  range  from  north-west  to  south-east  through  east,  but  the  north- 
west blows  most  frequently.  Snow  or  rain  falls  on  an  average  on  128 
dhja  in  the  year.  The  soil  in  most  of  the  vallejrs  is  a  deep  black 
loam ;  in  the  plains  about  Pamiers  and  Saverdim  it  is  light  and 
gravelly,  and  in  some  valleys  it  is  sandy,  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
detritus  of  the  rocks.  The  mountains  are  in  many  places  rocky  and 
bare.  The  south  of  the  department  consists  of  transition  rocks  inter- 
spersed with  granite  and  limestone :  to  the  north  of  Foix  first  the 
Alpine  limestone,  then  the  tertiary  rocks  prevuL  Marble,  freestone, 
alabaster,  plaster-of-Paris,  slate,  coal,  peat^  amianthus,  lead,  copper, 
turquoise,  jet^  jasper,  and  alum  are  found.  Particles  of  gold  are 
found  in  some  of  the  streams  of  the  department.  Iron  is  abundant, 
especially  in  the  mines  of  La-Rancid  in  the  valley  of  the  Yic-Dessos. 
These  mines,  which  are  among  the  richest  in  France,  exist  in  a  moun- 
tain in  the  commune  of  Sem.  Bands  of  the  ore  are  visible  in  flanks 
of  the  mountain  alternating  with  ferruginous  limestone.  They  are 
worked  in  horizontal  galleries  some  of  which  are  1968  feet  in  length, 
and  the  floor  of  the  lowest  gallery  is  2000  fe^  deep  frY>m  the  top  of 
the  mountain.  There  are  two  salt  springs  in  the  department,  and 
several  hot  springs ;  the  most  frequented  of  the  latter  are. those  of 
Ax  and  Ussat.  The  highlands  of  the  department  contain  much 
pasturage,  and  in  many  places  are  covered  with  forests :  in  these  the 

'  trees  most  conmionly  met  with  are  firs,  pines,  and  oak ;  elm,  beech, 
and  lime  also  flourish.  The  woods  however  having  always  been  the 
sources  of  the  supply  of  charcoal  for  the  iron-works  and  fuel  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  department,  are  now  very  considerably  thinned. 
Of  fruit-trees,  the  apple,  peach,  and  sweet  chestnut  are  extensively 
cultivated.  The  lowlands  produce  wheat,  Indian  com,  millet,  buck- 
wheat, hemp,  and  flax,  the  seed  of  which  mixed  with  that  of  the  turnip 
furnishes  the  oil  for  bumixig  chiefly  used  in  the  department.  In  the 
south  the  potato  is  extensively  cultivated  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
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not  ripen  on  the  mountains.  The  cultivation  of  the 
vourable  situations  a  good  way  up  the  hill-sidea, 
the  plant  being  tralfllli  to  trees  as  high  as  six  feet  from  the  ground. 
Lower  down  the  vines  are  grown  as  espaliers,  or  more  commonly  still 
as  low  bushes.  In  some  parts  the  rolling  stones  that  would  otherwise 
cover  the  soil  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  are  collected  into  heaps ; 
among  these  vines  are  planted,  and  the  cleared  soil  is  cultivated.  The 
wine  of  the  department  (about  2,250,000  gallons  are  made  annually) 
is  of  inferior  quality,  and  ia  all  consumed  by  the  inhabitants.  Sheep 
of  good  breed,  homed  cattle,  asses,  and  mules  are  numerous;  oi 
horses  there  are  few,  and  these  are  small  and  ill  shaped.  Game  and 
poultiy  are  abundant.  Among  the  wild  animals  are  bears,  wild  boars, 
wolves,  foxes,  badgers,  roebucks,  chamois  (here  called  izards),  otters, 
polecats,  hares,  and  rabbits.  Eagles,  hawks,  owls,  wild  geese  and 
ducks,  partridges,  &a,  are  nimicrous.  The  Ari^ge  is  famous  for  its 
salmon-trout  and  crawfishes. 

McmufaetvreB  and  Commerce. — ^The  most  important  industrial  esta- 
blishments of  the  department  are  its  iron-works,  which  are  numerous 
in  the  south  of  the  department  between  the  Ari^ge  and  the  Salat^  espe- 
cially in  the  valleys  of  the  Erce  and  the  Yic-Dessos.  The  iron  is 
smelted  and  converted  into  malleable  iron  in  charcoal  furnaces,  the 
coal-seams  of  the  department  being  too  thin  to  pay  for  working.  Other 
manufactured  products  are  coarse  woollens,  linen,  soap,  hats,  horn  and 
boxwood  combs,  and  pottery.  There  are  tan-yards,  paper-mills,  saw- 
and  grist-mills,  and  copper-foundries,  where  nfuls  and  bolts  are  manu- 
factured for  the  French  navy.  The  principal  articles  of  export  from 
the  department  are  manufactured  iron  and  iron-ore,  which  are  carried 
on  the  backs  of  mules  to  Auterive  in  Haute-Garonne,  and  thence  by 
barges  down  the  Ari^^e  to  the  canal  of  Languedoc  and  the  Garonne. 
Several  of  the  iron-works  of  the  departments  of  Aude  and  Haute- 
Garonne  are  supplied  with  ore  from  the  mines  of  Ari&ge.  Wool  ia 
lai-gely  imported  fh>m  Spain,  which  receives  in  return  woollen  fabrics, 
linen,  cattle,  and  wax.  Other  articles  of  conmierce  are  rosin,  pitch, 
turpentine,  cork,  marble,  medicinal  herbs,  &c. 

About  200  fairs  are  held  in  the  department^  chiefly  for  the  sale  of 
com  and  cattle.  A  great  cattle  and  sheep  fair  is  held  in  Foix  on  the 
4th  of  November,  on  the  return  of  the  flocks  from  the  upland  pastures. 
The  products  of  the  iron-foundries  of  the  department  are  displayed  at 
the  fairs  of  Tarascon  held  Blay  8th  and  Sept  30th ;  the  latter  is  also  a 
famous  cheese-fair. 

The  department  contains  1,209,845  acres,  divided  into  1,068,277 
parcels.  Of  the  whole  area  366,693  acres  are  arable;  82,888  are 
natural  pasture ;  28,643  are  under  vines ;  221,676  are  covered  with 
forests ;  4149  are  laid  out  in  gardens,  orchards,  and  nurseries ;  835,107 
are  barren  rocks  and  moors ;  2871  are  occupied  by  ponds,  marges, 
and  irrigating  rills ;  1851  are  pluited  with  osiers  and  willows ;  971 
are  imder  various  culture;  3494  are  imder  buildings;  15,178  are 
taken  up  with  roads,  streets,  and  squares ;  9524  are  covered  by  rivers 
and  other  watera ;  60,681  ¥riiih  stunted  woods ;  and  208  are  occupied 
by  churches  and  cemeteries. 

The  department  is  divided  into  three  arrondissements,  which,  with 
the  cantons,  communes,  and  population  in  each,  are  as  follows  : — 


ArrandiBsements. 

Cantons. 

Communes. 

PopaIationinl851. 

1.  Foiz 

2.  Pamiers      .        .    . 
9.  St.  Giroas 

8 
6 
6 

141 

114 

81 

92,671 
82,197 
92.567 

Total     .        .     . 

20 

SS6 

267,435 

1.  Of  the  flrst  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Foix,  which  is  also 
the  capital  of  the  department,  as  it  was  of  the  former  county  of  Foix. 
The  town  is  ancient ;  it  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ari^ge,  in  ^e 
gorge  of  a  narrow  valley  which  is  bounded  by  rocky  and  precipitous 
hilla,  at  a  distance  of  404  miles  S.  from  Pans,  in  42*  57'  57"  K.  Ut, 
1**  86'  E.  long. :  population  4980.  The  site  is  1491  feet  above  the  sea 
level.  The  streets  are  narrow,  but  the  houses  are  well  built.  There 
are  in  the  town  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  and  a  public 
library  of  8000  volimies :  also  manufactures  of  ironmongery,  leather, 
coarse  woollens,  serge,  hats,  and  hosiery.  The  most  remarkable  public 
buildings  are  the  os^e  of  the  old  counts  of  Foix,  the  court-house,  the 
church  and  abbey  of  St-Yolusien,  and  the  stone  bridge  over  the  Ari^ge. 
The  castle  stands  partly  on  and  partly  at  the  northern  base  of  an  iso- 
lated rock  to  the  west  of  Uie  town.  On  the  rock  stand  three  lofty 
gothic  towers,  two  of  which  are  square,  and  ot  great  antiquity ;  the 
third,  which  is  round,  dates  from  the  12th  century,  and  is  86  feet  high. 
These  towers  are  now  used  as  a  prison.  The  part  of  the  castle  at  the 
base  of  the  rock  has  been  converted  into  a  court-house.  The  abbey 
buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, but  were  re-erected  on  the  same  plan,  and  form  the  residence  of 
the  prefect  of  the  department.  Ax  or  Aqa,  famous  for  its  hot  sulphu- 
reous springs,  of  which  there  are  above  50  in  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood. It  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  a  shelf  of  rock  2394 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  at  the  junction  of  three  valleys,  from  whioh 
three  mountain  torrents  issue  and  unite  near  the  town  in  the  Ari^g^  : 
population,  1991.  The  water  of  the  spring  of  lowest  temperature 
marks  81  i*  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer ;  that  of  the  hottest  spring 
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176°.  In  the  springB  that  have  a  temperature  aboye  96%  the  heat  of 
the  water  is  the  eazae  in  all  seaaons ;  in  the  others  the  water  is  some- 
what colder  in  winter.  There  are  three  large  bathing  establishments. 
The  season  lasts  from  June  to  October.  £a-B€Utide-de-Senu,  on  the 
Arize,  6  miles  N.W.  of  Foix,  has  a  population  of  2865,  who  manufac- 
ture hatSy  tiles,  bricks,  woollen  hosiery,  and  pottery.  At  Bdetta,  a 
small  town  on  the  Lers,  18  miles  S.E.  from  Foix,  there  are  iron-works, 
saw-mills,  and  marble  sawing  and  polishing  yards :  population  of  the 
commune,  2853.  LavdainU,  16  miles  E.  from  Foix,  has  a  population 
of  S004,  important  manufactures  of  broadcloth  and  woollen  yam,  and 
sawmills  worked  by  water-power ;  jet  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Tarcucon^  on  the  right  huak  of  the  Ari^e,  near  where  that  riyer  is 
joined  by  the  Vio-Dessos,  is  a  small  place,  but  important  for  its  exten- 
Hive  iron-woiks.  Laige  fain  held  here  for  the  sale  of  cattle  and  farm 
pi-oduce  are  much  frequented  by  Spaniards.  Vic-DeatOBf  on  a  small 
river  and  in  a  valley  of  the  same  name,  7  miles  S.W.  from  Tarascon, 
\f\  a  Tillage  with  a  population  of  1142.  It  is  surrounded  with  smelting- 
furnaces,  and  the  whole  valley  is  studded  with  iron-works,  with  the 
neat  residences  of  the  iron  masters  and  their  workmen,  and  with  many 
fine  old  feudal  castles ;  the  iron-mines  of  Vic-Dessos  have  been  worked 
from  time  immemoriaL 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Pamiertf  an  epis- 
copal town  situated  in  48**  6'  53"  N.  lat,  1'  36'  16"  E.  long.,  at  an 
elevation  of  939  feet  above  the  sea  level,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Aridge,  11  miles  N.  from  Foix  :  population  about  8000.  The  town  is 
pretty,  and  stands  in  a  very  beautiful  district^  rich  in  com,  fruity  and 
pasturage.  The  most  important  building  is  the  cathedral,  which  is 
surmounted  by  an  ancient  gothic  brick  tower.  The  town  has  a  tri- 
bunal of  firrt  instance,  a  college,  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  the 
clergy,  some  manufactures  of  hardware  and  woollens ;  paper,  saw,  and 
flour-mills ;  and  a  thriving  trade  in  com.  There  is  a  chalybeate  spring 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Le-Ma^Azilj  13  miles  W.S.W.  from  Pamiers, 
on  the  Arise,  which  here  forms  a  fine  cascade,  has  a  population  of 
3002.  This  town  stands  in  a  lovely  valley  surrounded  by  fertile  hills ; 
it  has  manufactures  of  aliun,  copperas,  and  hom-combs  ;  several  large 
cattle-fairs  are  held  here.  There  are  two  of  the  druidical  remains 
called  dolmen  near  this  town.  MaUreB-tn-Foix^  10  miles  N.  from 
Pamiers,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lers,  has  3390  inhabitants,  including 
the  whole  commune.  The  counts  of  Foix  had  a  castle  and  resided 
here  ;  it  was  in  this  castle  that  Qaston  Phoebus  entertained  Charles  VI. 
in  1390.  Mir^poix,  14  miles  K  from  Pamiers,  on  the  Lers,  has  a  college 
and  a  population  of  4160.  Coarse  woollens,  box-wood  oombn,  soap, 
and  woollen-yam  are  manufactured  here ;  there  are  jet  and  iron  mines 
in  the  environs ;  some  coal  also  is  found.  The  town,  which  gave  title 
to  a  bishop  from  1318  to  1801,  is  well  built  and  clean ;  the  squares 
are  large  and  embellished  by  handsome  plantations,  and  by  fountains 
which  are  supplied  with  water  by  a  hydraulic  engine.  The  wide 
ditches  that  formerly  encircled  the  town  have  been  Sled  up  and  con- 
verted into  boulevairds  which  are  bordered  with  trees.  Among  the 
principal  buildings  are — a  large  hospital,  in  connection  with  whicli  there 
are  several  schools ;  the  parish  church ;  the  fine  stone  bridge  of  seven 
arches  over  the  Lers ;  and  the  town-halL  Of  the  old  castle  of  Mire- 
poix,  which  stood  on  an  eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lers,  and 
was  one  of  the  finest  feudal  structures  in  the  south  of  France,  there  is 
little  standing  except  a  square  tower,  which  is  inhabited.  It  was 
taken  by  Simon  de  Montfort  in  1209,  who  gave  it  to  Quy  de  Levis, 
whose  descendants  resided  in  it  till  1644,  when  they  removed  to  the 
castle  of  Lagarde,  a  splendid  structure  about  two  miles  from  Hire- 
poix,  which  was  in  great  part  demolished  in  the  excesses  of  the  first 
French  revolution.  The  castle  of  Mirepoix  has  been  called  ChAteau 
Terride  since  the  16th  century,  in  consequence  of  the  marriage-treaty 
between  Jean  de  Levis  the  13th  lord,  and  Catherine  Ursule  de  Lomagne, 
baroness  de  Terride.  Saverdan,  8  miles  N.  from  Pamiers,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Aridge,  is  the  birthplace  of  Benedict  XII. :  population, 
4012.  The  town,  which  is  old  but  pretty  well  built,  has  some  trade 
in  timber,  tiles,  cattle,  and  fruits.  The  hospital  of  Saverdun  was 
founded  in  1289. 

3.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  St.-Gitimt,  situated 
in  42°  59'  N.  lat,  V  8'  23"  K  long.,  at  an  elevation  of  1276  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Salat^  26  miles  W.  from  Foix. 
It  is  a  pretty  little  town,  and  has  a  population  of  4080.  The  chief 
fabrics  are  linen,  coarse  woollens,  and  paper ;  ^e  town  has  also  a  good 
trade  with  Spain  in  iron,  wool,  mules,  and  swine ;  it  has  ten  great 
yearly  fiurs,  at  which  there  are  extensive  sales  of  cloth,  linen,  com, 
and  beasts.  There  is  a  tribunal  of  first  instance  and  a  college  in  the 
town.  Erot,  13  miles  W.S.W.  from  Foix,  has  a  population  of  3855. 
There  are  here  quarries  of  white  marble,  tin  and  iron-mines,  and  also 
iron-works,  in  which  the  water-power  of  the  little  river  Erce,  on  which 
the  town  stands,  is  made  available.  St^-IAtier  is  a  small  but  very 
ancient  place,  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Salat^  a  little  below  St-Girons :  population,  1272.  This  town,  which 
was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  was  first  known  by  the  name  of 
Amtria  CoMorannorwn,  from  its  being  the  chief  town  of  the  Conso- 
ranni  or  Consuarani  (a  tribe  mentioned  by  Pliny),  who  held  the  district 
since  called  from  them  Couserans ;  the  town  took  its  present  name 
horn.  Stb  Lizier,  one  of  its  bishops,  who  died  in  742 ;  its  prelates  how- 
ever were  styled  bishops  of  Austria  till  the  12th  century ;  the  episcopal 
palace,  now  converted  into  an  hospital,  is  a  remarkably  fine  building. 


Mauai,  14  miles  E.  from  St-Girons,  has  several  furnaces  for  smelting 
iron,  hydraulic  saw-mills,  and  oil  and  flour-milla  There  are  iron  and 
lead-mines,  and  also  marble  and  slate-quarries  near  the  town.  Massat 
itself  has  a  population  of  oidy  1700 ;  but  the  commune  to  which  it 
gives  name  is  studded  with  populous  villages,  and  has  a  total  popula- 
tion of  above  9000. 

The  department  forms  the  bishopric  of  Pamiers.  It  is  within  the 
jurisdiction  o^  the  high  court  of  Toulouse,  and  belongs  to  the  11th 
Military  Division,  of  which  Perpignan  is  head-quarters. 

{Dictionnaire  de  la  France;  Annuaire  pour  PAn  1853.) 

ABISH,  or  EL  ARISE,  a  small  town  on  a  slight  eminence  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  road  from 
Egypt  to  Syria,  in  81'  5'  N.  lat.,  33"  48'  £.  long.  There  are  some 
wells  near  it^  and  some  clumps  of  palm-trees  between  the  town  and 
the  sea.  Thevenot  describes  we  castle  in  his  time  as  being  well  built 
of  small  stones ;  and  he  says  there  were  so  many  fine  andent  columns 
at  Arish  that  the  ii^bitants  made  their  coffee-houses  and  their  wells 
of  them,  and  the  cemeteries  also  were  filled  with  such  remains.  There 
are  still  some  Roman  ruins,  and  several  marble  columns  at  Arish. 
Arish  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Rhinocolura,  which  was  often  consi- 
dered a  kind  of  frontier  town  between  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  in  con- 
nection with  Petra  in  the  interior,  was  an  entrepot  of  some  importance 
(Strabo,  781).  It  stands  on  a  small  inlet  of  the  sea,  and  near  a  scanty 
stream  of  water.  The  French  took  possession  of  it  in  February,  1799, 
in  their  expedition  to  Egypt^  and  kept  it  for  some  time. 

It  was  at  Arish  that  Sir  Sydney  Smith  concluded  a  convention  with 
the  French  army,  allowing  them  to  return  to  France  with  their  bag- 
gage and  arms,  which  was  subsequently  disavowed  by  the  Briti^ 
Qovemment 

ARKANSAS  RIVER,  the  krgest  affluent  of  the  Mississippi  next 
to  the  Missouri,  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  its  source  is  not 
known.  Darby,  in  his  '  Geographical  View  of  the  United  States,'  con- 
jectures that  its  source  is  nearly  as  far  as  42*  N.  lat.,  and  111**  W.  long., 
but  this  must  only  be  taken  as  a  guess ;  the  latitude  is  certainly  in 
excess,  and  the  longitude  thus  assigned  is  probably  too  much.  The 
Arkansas  joins  the  Mississippi  in  S3"  56'  K.  lat.,  91"  10'  W.  long., 
with  a  course,  following  its  bends,  estimated  at  upwards  of  2000 
miles. 

The  sources  of  the  ArVRtimm  and  of  the  g^at  Rio  del  Norte  are 
probably  near  one  another.  Captain  Bell,  who  was  with  Major  Long's 
party,  traced  the  Arkansas  into  the  mountains,  till  his  progress  was 
stopped  by  the  almost  perpendicular  gneiss  rock,  through  a  deep  and 
narrow  fissure  in  which  the  river  pours  with  great  violence.  The 
Aricansas  valley  near  the  moimtains  is  botmded  by  high  cliffe  of 
inclined  sandstone ;  lower  down  these  disappear,  and  there  is  a  slope 
of  alluvial  earth  extending  on  each  side  for  several  miles ;  and  farther 
down  still,  horizontal  sandstone  appears  forming  high  bluffs  or  preci- 
pioea  on  each  side  of  the  valley.  Trees  of  considerable  size  here  grow 
along  the  margin  of  the  river,  but  their  tops  are  not  so  high  as  the 
level  plain  on  each  side,  and  the  descent  into  this  deep-sunk  channel 
is  in  many  places  quite  impracticable  ;  at  a  short  distance  this  narrow 
valley  is  not  seen  at  alL 

The  Arkansas  has  a  general  eastern  course  as  far  as  the  meridian  of 
99"  W. ;  it  has  then  a  winding  south-east  course  to  about  85"  N.  lat., 
95"  W.  long.,  from  which  point  it  resumes  an  eastern  winding  course  to 
about  the  meridian  of  92"  30',  from  which  its  course  is  about  south-east 
to  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi  From  its  sources  to  about  the 
meridian  of  96",  the  Arkansas  flows  through  the  great  plains  which 
stretch  eastward  from  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Though  the 
term  'plain'  is  more  applicable  to  this  region  than  any  other  name, 
it  is  not  strictly  a  plain ;  it  is  an  undulating  surface,  presenting  here 
and  there  detached  table*lands  at  a  small  elevation  above  it^  with 
some  knobs  imd  small  ridges,  the  whole  cut  up  into  numerous  exten- 
sive parterres  by  the  beds  of  streams,  to  the  action  of  which  a  great 
part  of  the  present  irregular  form  of  the  country  is  considered  to  be 
due,  by  those  who  have  explored  it  The  Arkansas  valley,  for  more 
than  100  miles  from  the  place  where  it  leaves  the  mountains,  contains 
a  considerable  quantity  of  timber,  chiefly  cotton-wood ;  but  farther 
east  the  timber  almost  disappears,  and  the  wide-spreading  prospect  is 
nothing  but  a  prairie.  The  river-vaUey  widens  in  its  eastern  course, 
and  the  blufib  become  less  elevated ;  the  bottoms  are  only  a  few 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  which  in  some  parts  is  spread  out 
a  mile  in  breadth,  and  contains  numerous  islands.  At  some  seasons 
the  river  is  said  almost  to  disappear.  About  the  meridian  of  97"  the 
Arkansas  crosses  the  line  marked  in  Major  Long's  map  aa  the  western 
boundary  of  the  limestone  and  coal  strata  connected  with  the  Ozark 
Mountains ;  and  about  a  degree  or  a  degree  and  a  half  east  of  this, 
it  enters  and  traverses  the  hilly  region  of  the  Ossarks,  in  which  it  con- 
tinues to  the  neighbourhood  of  Little-Rock,  nearly  200  miles  above  its 
confluence  with  tiie  Mississippi,  when  it  enters  the  low  alluvial  country. 

This  river  is  joined  by  numerous  large  tributaries.  Running  into 
it  on  the  right  bank  are  the  Negracka  or  Red  Fork,  and  the  Nesuke- 
tonga  or  Grand  Saline,  which  join  the  Arkansas  west  of  the  meridian 
of  97"  ;  both  of  them  probably  come  from  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Near  the  meridian  of  95"  the  Arkansas  is  joined  on  the  right  bank 
by  the  Great  Canadian,  which  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  probably 
three  degrees  at  least  south  of  the  sources  of  the  Arkansas,  and  is 
computed  to  run  1000  miles  before  it  joins  the  main  stream.    Itn 
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j;eneni  course  is  east,  wiUi  a  considerable  bend^  to  the  south ;  a  space 
of  great  extent  is  thus  included  between  the  Arkansas  and  the  Cana- 
dian, in  which  numerous  streams,  several  hundred  miles  in  length, 
nave  their  origin  and  course.  The  great  affluent  of  the  Canadian,  the 
North  Fork,  lies  in  tiiis  intermediate  space ;  it  joins  the  Canadian  on 
the  left  bank  six  or  eight  miles  lower  down  than  the  South  Fork, 
which  enters  the  Canadian  on  the  right  bank.  Near  its  source  the 
valley  of  the  Canadian  is  narrow,  and  faced  by  bluffs  ^m  200  to  600 
feet  high.  Lower  down  its  bed  is  wide,  and  only  a  few  feet  below  the 
bottom-land  which  lines  it  on  each  side.  Though  it  drains  an  immense 
extent  of  country,  it  is  quite  stagnant  for  a  large  part  of  its  course  in 
summer,  and  its'  wide  bed  is  in  many  places  entirely  dry ;  in  one 
instance  observed  by  Major  Long,  the  Canadian  was  buried  in  its  sands 
for  more  than  100  miles.  The  waters  of  the  Canadian  contain  various 
proportions  of  common  salt  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  solution, 
which  often  render  them  unfit  for  use;  saline  and  nitrous  efflores- 
cences and  considerable  incrustations  of  salt  characterise  some  portions 
of  the  country  drained  by  the  Arkansas  and  the  Upper  Canadian. 
Major  Long's  party,  in  their  exploring  expedition  of  1819-20,  mistook 
the  Canadian  for  the  Red  River,  and  were  not  undeceived  till  they  had 
traced  this  stream  to  its  confluence  with  the  Arkansas. 

The  annual  flooding  of  the  Arkansas  commences  early  in  March, 
and  it  attains  its  greatest  height  in  the  delta  of  Louisiana  in  the 
month  of  June ;  the  flooding  of  the  Arkansas  is  after  that  of  the  Red 
River,  which  lies  farther  south  and  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the 
Ohio.  The  flooding  from  the  Missouri  is  the  latest.  In  the  blufb  of 
the  Canadian,  as  well  as  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Arkansas,  extensive 
beds  of  gypsum  appear  embedded  in  a  ferruginous  clay  and  a  fine  sand 
of  a  deep  red  colour ;  owing  to  this  the  Arkansas  and  ^e  Canadian 
also  are  generally  of  a  deep  red  colour,  especially  during  the  floods. 
The  waters  of  the  North  Fork,  of  the  Canadian,  and  of  the  Upper 
Arkansas  are  of  a  greenish  colour  when  not  swelled  by  the  rain.  The 
navigation  of  the  Arkansas  is  not  obstructed  by  rocks,  shoals,  or  rapids. 
By  steam-boats  it  is  at  all  seasons  navigable  up  to  Black  Rock,  and 
during  the  floods  350  miles  higher.  It  is  said  in  Haskel  and  Smith's 
'  Ghizetteer  of  the  United  States^'  to  be  navigable  by  boats  in  some 
seasons  for  1980  mile& 

(Darby's  View  of  the  United  States ;  Long's  Expedition  to  the  Hocky 
Mountaina.) 

ARKANSAS,  one   of  the  western  states    of  North  America,   is 

bounded  N.  by  the  state  of  Missouri,  E.  by  the  Mississippi,  which 

separates  it  from  the  states  of  Tennessee  and  Mississippi,  S.  by  the 

state  of  Loiusiana,  S.W.  by  Texas,  and  N.W.  by  the  western  territory 

of  the  United  States.     It  Ues  between  83**  and  86*  80'  N.  lat.,  and 

89**  40'  and  94*"  40'  W.  long.    The  river  boundary  on  the  east  is  about 

360  mUea,  not  reckoning  tSX  the  small  curvatures.    The  length  of  the 

state  from  north  to  south  is  240  miles ;   the  width  from  east  to  west^ 

228  miles.    The  area  is  54,500  square  miles.    The  total  population  in 

1850  was  162,068  whites,  589  free  coloured  persons,  and  46,982  slaves. 

Arkansas  is  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  territory  purchased  by  the  United 

States  in  1803  from  Franca    It  was  made  a  separate  territonr  in  1819 ; 

and  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  sovereign  state  by  an  Act  of  Congress 

in  1886.    The  following  table  shows  the  rapid  increase  of  population 

and  of  slavery  in  this  s^te.    The  total  population  in 

1820  was    14,273,  mduding  1,617  slaves. 

1830    „      80,888,        „  4,576 

1840   „      97,570,        „         19,935 

1850    „    209,689,        „  46,982 

The  federal  representative  population  in  1850  was  190,846,  in 
which  number  thzWfifbhs  of  the  slaves  are  included.  This,  at  the 
present  ratio  of  appointment  of  one  representative  to  every  93,420  of 
the  representative  population,  entitles  ike  state  to  send  two  represen- 
tatives to  Congress.  To  the  Senate,  like  each  of  tiie  other  united 
States,  Arkansas  sends  two  members. 

Surface^  Hydrography. — ^Arkansas  may  be  divided  into  an  eastern,  a 
centra],  and  a  western  region.  The  eastern,  bordering  on  the 
Mississippi,  is  low  and  flat,  generally  covered  with  dense  forest, 
T\Hthout  good  water,  and  almost  without  stones.  In  the  central 
section  the  ground  begins  to  ascend  gradually,  and  the  forests  are 
interspersed  with  prairies;  hills  also  begin  to  appear  increasing  in 
elevation  as  we  advance  westward.  These  hills,  known  most  commonly 
under  the  name  of  the  Ozark  Mountains,  form  a  continuous  chain 
which  enters  Arkansas  from  Texas,  and  crossing  the  state  in  a  general 
north-east  direction,  but  nearer  to  the  eastern  than  the  western  limit, 
enters  the  state  of  MissourL  The  Ozarks  are  a  mountain  system, 
probably  occupying  two  degrees  or  more  in  breadth;  the  general 
direction  of  the  mountain  mass  is  from  south-west  to  nortii-east. 
Some  of  the  summits  attain  an  elevation  of  2000  feet  The  falls  on 
the  Upper  Washita  (34"  25'  N.  lat.)  are  formed  by  a  kind  of  hard 
I'reest^me,  extending  across  the*  bed  of  the  river  in  the  direction  just 
mentioned. 

The  western  portion  of  Arkansas  is  an  extensive  elevated  level, 
continually  increasing  in  height  as  it  runs  westward  toward  the 
Hocky  Mountains;  it  is  a  country  of  grass  almost  without  trees, 
traversed  by  the  long  streams  which  join  the  Rio  Roxo  and  the 
Arkansas  River.  Besides  the  Rio  Roxo,  which  forms  for  above  400 
miles  the  south-western  boundary  of  Arkansas,  the  territory  is 
watered  by  other  affluents  of  the  Mississippi     White  River  and  St. 
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Francis  both  rise  in  the  Ozarks  of  Miasotui,  north  of  the  Arkansas 
River.  White  River  is  formed  by  the  union  of  numberless  streams 
which  rise  in  the  Ozarks,  and  are  imited  in  two  main  streams,  the 
western  called  the  White  River,  and  the  eastern  the  Big  Black  River. 
The  Big  Black  River  is  formed  by  numerous  streams  which  rise  farther 
north  in  the  Ozarks ;  one  of  these,  called  Spring  River,  which  is  not 
200  miles  long,  discharges  more  water  into  the  Big  Black  River  than 
the  Canadian,  1000  miles  long,  into  the  Arkansas.  The  united  stream, 
under  tiie  name  of  White  River,  has  a  general  southern  course,  and 
joins  the  Mississippi  15  miles  above  the  outlet  of  the  Arkansas,  after 
a  course  of  above  400  miles.  A  channel  forks  off  3  miles  above  the 
junction  of  the  main  stream  with  the  Mississippi,  and  runs  into  the 
Arkansas.  The  St.  Francis  flows  between  the  White  River  and  the 
Mississippi  in  a  general  southern  direction,  and  joins  the  Mississippi 
about  65  miles  direct  distance  north-east  of  the  junction  of  the 
Arkansas  with  the  MissiwrippL 

The  Ozarks,  between  the  Arkansas  and  Red  River,  rising  above  the 
lowlands  and  spreading  out  into  a  hilly  region  of  great  extent,  become 
the  sources  of  numerous  streams.  Of  these,  one  of  the  principal  is 
the  Washita,  which  rises  in  Sevier  county.  The  Washitt^'  increased 
by  the  Saline  and  other  tributaries  takes  a  southern  course,  turning  a 
little  to  the  east.  The  junction  of  the  Washita,  Catahoola,  and  Tensa, 
in  Louisiana,  about  31*  30^  N.  lat,  forms  the  Black  River,  which 
empties  itself  into  the  Red  River. 

The  two  great  rivers  which  water  this  state  and  contribute  so  largely 
to  its  prosperity — the  Mississippi  which  forms  its  eastern  boundary, 
and  the  Arkahsab  which  flows  through  it  in  a  generally  south-eastern 
direction  dividing  it  into  two  nearly  equal  portions — are  noticed  under 
separate  articles. 

Climatef  SoU,  Productions. — The  climate  and  productions  of  this 
extensive  territoxy  vary  with  the  elevation  of  the  surface  and  the 
distance  from  the  level  of  the  Mississippi.  The  soil  varies  from  the 
highest  state  of  fertility  along  the  banks  of  the.  rivers,  to  the  most 
sterile  in  parts  of  the  prairie  districts.  These  prairies  are  of  vast 
extent.  For  a  distance  of  450  miles  long  and  40  miles  broad,  the 
soil  is  all  swamps  and  pools,  with  abundance  of  trees.  The  low 
r^on  along  the  ArkAntum  is  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  trees  and 
an  impenetrable  undergrowth  of  shrubs  and  cane;  its  fertile  soil 
produces  cotton,  Indian  com,  melons,  sweet  potatoes,  and  some 
tobacco,  but  the  sugar-cane  wiU  not  succeed  so  far  north.  The  peach, 
the  nectarine,  the  grape,  the  papaw,  and  a  variety  of  other  fruits, 
succeed  better  than  the  apple,  wnich  is  smalL  The  papaw  is  some- 
times 30  or  40  feet  high,  and  its  trunk  not  less  than  a  foot  in  diameter. 
The  heat  in  summer  is  intense,  and  the  annoyance  from  musquitoes 
sometimes  almost  insupportable.  The  only  wafer  fit  to  drink  is  the 
rain-water,  which  is  preserved  in  lax*ge  jars  sunk  in  the  ground,  and 
the  river-water  filtered.  Snakes  and  other  venomous  reptiles  abound 
in  the  thick  forests.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  cold  is  often 
severe  for  a  short  time,  and  both  snow  and  ice  are  occasionally  seen  at 
this  season.  Thimder-storms  in  summer  are  often  terrific,  and  the 
rain  descends  in  torrents.  The  climate  is  unhealthy  especially  for 
new  comers;  ague  and  bilious  fevers  prevail  in  the  summer  and 
autumn,  and  are  often  fatal 

The  Ozark  region,  which  commences  near  Little-Rock  on  the 
Arkansas,  and  extends  nearly  as  far  west  as  the  junction  of  the 
Canadian  and  Arkansas,  is  only  partially  known.  Near  the  hot  springs 
of  the  Washita,  the  soil  in  the  river-valley  is  of  good  quality,  and  the 
lower  hiUs,  which  are  not  above  300  feet  high,  as  well  as  tne  base  of 
the  higher  hills,  are  covered  with  a  soil  of  middling  quality.  The 
black  and  red  oak,  with  a  variety  of  other  woods,  and  a  considerable 
undergrowth,  are  found  in  the  valleys  of  this  region.  On  the  rocky 
parts  of  the  hills  there  are  three  or  four  species  of  vines,  said  to 
produce  an  abundance  of  excellent  grapes.  An  immense  bed  of  dark 
blue  schistose  rock  (clay  slate)  appears  to  form  the  base  of  the  hot 
spring  hill,  and  those  near  it ;  and  pieces  of  this  rock  in  a  state  of 
decomposition,  possessing  a  strong  aluminous  taste,  are  fi*equent]y 
met  with. 

The  moimtains  south  of  the  Arkansas  known  as  the  Masseme  range, 
are  so  thinly  covered  with  pine  and  post  oak,  that  the  gray  sandstone 
is  the  prevailing  colour  in  the  landscape.  In  the  river-valleys  of  these 
mountains,  as  for  instance  on  the  Saline  branch  of  the  Wasdiita,  there 
are  lands  not  inferior  to  any  in  the  Mississippi  valley ;  the  timber  is 
pine,  oak,  ash,  hickory,  and  sugar-maple.  These  trees,  the  undoubted 
marks  of  a  rich  soil,  are  also  found  along  the  base  of  the  mountains 
south-east  of  the  hot  springs,  and  form  an  exception  to  the  general 
remark,  that  the  best  soils  in  Arkansas  are  in  the  river  alluvium. 
The  deer  and  the  wolf  abound  in  these  high  regions;  and  the  wild 
turkey  is  still  numerous  on  the  banks  of  the  White  River.  (For  the 
geological  structiune  and  general  character  of  theOzARKS,seethatarticlc.) 

The  region  west  of  the  Ozarks  has  been  already  partially  described. 
It  commences  near  the  junction  of  the  Canadian  and  Arkansas ;  and 
though  timber  and  thick  undergrowth  are  found  in  the  bottoms  of 
the  rivers,  we  trace  from  this  point,  or  about  a  degree  westward,  the 
great  red-sandstone  formation  with  its  bare  and  monotonous  surface 
which  extends  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  red  colouring  matter  of 
Ihe  sandstone  stains  the  waters  of  the  Canadian  a  dark  red  colour, 
.md  the  soluble  salts  associated  with  this  rock  give  its  waters  a  stronir 
inline  taste. 
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Cotton  and  com  are  the  staple  productions.  In  1840  the  cotton 
crop  yielded  6,028,642  lbs.  In  the  same  year  the  com  crops  yielded 
4,846,632  bushels  of  maize;  105,878  bushels  of  wheat;  189,553 
bushels  of  oats;  some  rye  and  rice  are  also  grown.  Of  potatoes 
293,608  bushels,  of  sugar  1542  lbs.,  and  of  tobacco  148,439  lbs.  were 
raised.  The  oountiy  is  well  adapted  for  rearing  horses  and  cattle, 
and  greater  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  breeding  of  them.  In  1840 
there  were  in  the  state  51,472  horses  and  mules;  188,786  neat  cattle; 
42,151  sheep;  and  893,058  swine. 

The  manufactures  of  the  state  are  mainly  confined  to  articles  of 
ordinary  use.  There  are  a  few  cotton  factories,  several  tanneries, 
distilleries,  soap  and  candle  factories,  numerous  flour-mills,  also  brick- 
works, and  printing-offices. 

The  mineral  wesJth  of  the  territory  is  not  yet  fully  known.  Iron- 
ore,  gypsum,  and  coal  are  foimd ;  salt  is  obtained  from  the  salines 
near  the  Washita,  and  in  other  places. 

The  commerce  of  the  state  is  greatly  feunlitated  by  the  ready 
means  of  communication  afforded  by  the  Mississippi  and  vie  Arkansas. 
The  Mississippi  throughout  its  course  along  tms  state  is  navigable 
by  steam-boats;  the  Arkansas  is  navigable  by  steam-boat  to  Little- 
Rock,  300  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi,  and  in  times 
of  high-water  800  miles  higher,  to  Fort  Gibson  the  western  limit  of 
the  state. 

DivinofUf  Towns,  ^c. — The  state  is  divided  into  40  counties.  None 
of  the  towns  are  very  populous,  but  they  are  of  growing  importance. 
The  following  are  the  principal ;  the  population  is  tnat  of  1840,  the 
relnms  for  1850  not  being  yet  available : — 

ZAttle-Jiockf  the  seat  of  Government^  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Arkansas  about  800  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Mississippi,  and  1068  miles  RS.E.  from  Washmgton,  in  84**  40'  N.  lat, 
92**  12'  W.  long. :  population,  2500.  The  town,  which  stands  on  a 
high  rocky  bluff,  ihe  nearest  rock  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  was 
founded  in  1820.  It  is  r^ularly  laid  out,  and  contains  ][>esides  the 
state  and  court  houses,  five  churches,  an  academy,  a  United  States 
arsenal,  a  jail,  a  penitentiary,  a  theatre,  steam,  saw,  and  grist  mills, 
and  printing-presses.  Arkansas  Post,  the  capital  of  Arkansas  county, 
ia  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arkansas  about  50  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  117  miles  S.K  from  Little-Rock.  The  town,  which  was 
founded  by  the  French  in  1685,  contains  only  about  50  or  60  houses, 
with  a  court-house  and  jaiL  BaUsviUe,  the  capital  of  Independence 
coimty,  on  the  lefb  bank  of  the  White  River,  90  miles  K.N.E.  from 
Little-Rock,  contains  a  court-house,  a  United  States  land-office,  and 
several  stores ;  and  is  an  increasing  place.  Colwnbia  on  the  Mississippi, 
142  miles  S.E.  from  Little-Rock,  is  also  a  flourishing  little  town. 
FayetteviUe,  the  capital  of  Washington  county,  stands  on  the  White 
River,  196  miles  N.W.  from  Little-Rock ;  population,  425 ;  and  contains 
a  court-house,  a  land-office,  &c.  Fulton,  on  the  left  bank  of  Red 
River,  126  miles  S.  W.  from  Little-Rock,  is  a  small  but  rapidly  increasing 
town.  Helena,  the  capital  of  Philips  county,  on  the  Mississippi, 
122  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Little-Rock,  population  about  500,  contains 
a  court-house,  a  jail.  United  States  hmd-office,  and  several  stores ;  and 
supports  two  weekly  newspapers,  ffot  Springs,  the  capital  of  Hot 
Springs  county,  is  situated  near  one  of  the  sources  of  tne  Washita, 
53  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Little-Rock.  The  town  contains  a  court- 
house, and  had  about  100  inhabitants  in  1840.  But  the  place  ia  a 
good  deal  resorted  to  by  invalids  on  account  of  its  hot  and  chalybeate 
springs.  The  hot  springs  which  issue  from  the  sides  of  a  mountain 
are  upwards  of  50  in  number,  and  discharge  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  which  varies  in  temperature  from  110**  to  150**  Fahr.  The 
hot  water  is  colourless  and  tasteless,  but  makes  a  deposit  of  lime, 
silicious  matter,  and  oxide  of  iron.  The  dialybeate  springs  are  about 
three  miles  N.K  from  the  hot  springs.  Washington,  the  capital  of 
Hempstead  county,  population  about  400,  stands  on  a  small  branch 
of  the  Red  River,  111  miles  S.W.  from  Little-Rock,  and  contains  a 
court-house,  a  jail,  and  a  United  States  land-office. 

Goveminent. — The  constitution  was  formed  by  a  convention  of 
delegates,  which  met  January  Ist,  1836.  The  legislative  power  is  vested 
in  a  General  Assembly,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  Senate  consists  of  not  less  than  17  members,  nor 
more  than  33  (the  number  in  1853  was  25) ;  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, of  not  less  than  54  members,  nor  more  than  100  (the 
number  in  1853  was  75).  Members  of  the  Senate  are  elected  for 
four  years ;  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  two  years. 
The  General  Assembly  meets  every  two  years.  Every  white  male 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  has  been  a  citizen  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas  for  six  months,  is  qualified  to  be  an  elector.  All  elections 
are  by  open  voting.  The  governor  holds  office  for  four  years,  but  is 
not  eligible  more  than  eight  years  in  any  period  of  twelve  years.  His 
salary  is  1800  dollars  per  annum,  and  the  use  of  a  house. 

Judiciary. — The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  a 
circuit  court,  county  courts,  and  justices  of  the  peace.  The  supreme 
court  consists  of  a  chief  justice  and  two  associate  justices,  each  of 
whom  has  a  salary  of  1500  dollars.  The  judges  are  elected  for  eight 
years  by  the  General  Assembly,  by  a  joint  vote  of  both  Houses.  The 
supreme  coiurt  has  appellate  jurisdiction  only,  except  in  particular 
cases  pointed  out  by  the  constitution. 

The  circuit  court  consists  of  six  judges,  who  are  elected  by  the 
people  for  four  years :  eachr  judge  has  his  circuity  and  a  salary  of 
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1250  dollars.  To  each  circuit  there  is  a  prosecuting  attorney,  elected 
by  the  people  for  the  term  of  two  years.  The  circuit  court  has 
origiaal  jurisdiction  in  all  criminal  cases  not  otherwise  provided  for 
by  law ;  of  all  crimes  amounting  to  felony  at  the  common  law ;  in 
aU  civil  cases  not  cognisable  before  justices  of  the  peace ;  and  in 
all  matters  of  contract,  where  the  sum  in  dispute  is  over  100  doUara. 

Justices  of  the  peace  are  elected  by  the  people,  and  their  term  of 
office  is  two  years.  Judges  of  the  county  courts  are  chosen  by  the 
justices  of  the  peace. 

Slaves  cannot  be  emancipated  by  the  legislature  without  the  consent 
of  their  owners.  In  all  trials  they  have  counsel  assigned  by  the 
court  for  their  defence,  a  fair  trial  by  juiy,  and  if  convictea  the 
same  punishment  as  would  haxe  been  inflicted  on  a  white  man.  A 
debtor  cannot  be  imprisoned  except  where  there  is  strong  presumption 
of  fraud.  Lotteries  are  prohibited.  The  logislature  may  estaolish 
one  bank  with  branches,  and  one  banking  establishment  for  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  agriculture. 

Arkansas  derives  its  name  from  a  tribe  of  Indians  now  extinct; 
they  spoke  the  Osage  language.  It  was  first  explored  and  settled  by 
the  Flinch  in  1685.  In  1763,  the  whole  of  Louisiana  was  ceded  to 
Spain,  who  kept  possession  of  it  till  1800,  when  by  a  secret  treaty 
it  was  given  back  to  France.  In  1803  Louisiana  was  purchased  by 
the  United  States  from  France  for  15,000,000  doUars,  and  it  contained 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  purchase  not  only  the  state  so  called, 
but  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  the  north-western  territory.  In  various 
parts  of  this  state  are  found  laige  numbers  of  the  barrows  and  other 
monuments  of  unascertained  antiquity,  similar  to  those  described  in 
Squier  and  Davis's  'Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.' 

(Darby's  View  of  the  United  States;  Hsskel  and  Smith's  GeaeUeer 
of  the  United  Stata;  Nuttall's  Arkansas;  Featherstonhaugh's  Excursion 
through  the  Slave  States;  American  Almanac,  1853.) 

ARKEEKO  (ArkXko  or  Aige^go),  a  sea-port  on  itxe  western  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea,  in  15**  38'  N.  lat,  39"  37'  E.  long.,  three  mUes  S. 
of  the  small  island  and  town  of  Massowah,  where  vessels  from 
Jidda  and  other  parts  oast  anchor.  The  goods  that  are  destined  for 
the  Abyssinian  market  are  then  carried  to  Arkeeko,  where  the  kafilas 
or  caravans  assemble.  From  Arkeeko  the  kafilas  journey  in  a 
southward  direction,  passing  over  the  Taranta  Mountains,  and  proceed 
to  Dixan  the  first  Abyssinian  town  on  that  side,  and  thence  to 
Adowa  the  chief  mart  of  trade  in  the  kingdom  of  Tigr^.  Arkeeko  is 
about  40  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Dixan,  and  about  100  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Adowa,  but  the  distance  is  much  greater  by  the  road  or  track  which 
the  kafilas  follow.  The  town,  a  small  and  miserable  place,  is  built  in  a 
sandy  flat  country  which  stretches  between  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  foot  of  the  Taranta  Mountains,  which  form  the  crest  of  the 
eastern  table-land  of  Abyssinia.  This  maritime  region  is  not  now 
under  the  power  of  the  Abyssinians,  but  is  occupied  by  native 
independent  tribes,  nomadic  and  predatory  like  those  of  the  Arabs, ' 
and  often  at  war  with  their  Aoyssinian  neighbours.  They  are 
nominally  Mohammedans,  and  speak  various  directs.  Mr.  Salt  says 
of  the  people  of  Arkeeko :  "  They  are  much  worse  than  their 
neighbours  of  Massowa,  who  are  themselves  not  so  good  as  the  worst 
of  the  Arabs."     (Salt's  Abyssinia;  Valentia's  Travels.) 

ARKLOW,  county  of  Wicklow,  Ireland,  a  post,  market,  and  sea- 
port town  in  the  parish  and  barony  of  Arklow,  lies  in  52**  47'  N.  lat., 
6**  9'  W.  long. ;  50  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Dublin,  on  the  coast-road, 
leading  to  Gorey  and  Wexford,  which  here  crosses  the  Avooa  River  by 
a  briclge  of  19  arches :  the  population  in  1851  was  8,806.  The 
town  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  about  500  yards  from 
the  sea.  It  consists  of  an  upper  town,  on  the  western  or  inland  side 
of  the  bridge,  and  of  a  lower  town,  called  the  FisheiT,  towards  the 
beach.  The  lower  town  is  a  very  poor  though  populous  hamlet  of 
clay  cabins,  irregularly  grouped  together,  and  inhabited  by  fishermen. 
The  upper  town  is  well  built  on  a  gentle  acclivity,  and  consists  chiefly 
of  a  main  street  of  good  houses  parallel  to  the  river,  with  a  neat 
church  and  chapeL  At  the  upper  end  of  the  main  street  is  the 
barrack  connected  with  the  remains  of  Arklow  Castle.  Above  the 
town,  both  banks  of  the  river  are  laid  out  in  ornamental  demesnes. 
Shelton  Abbey,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Wicklow,  stands  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Avoca  in  the  midst  of  fine  park  scenery.  The  haven 
formed  by  the  bar  of  the  Avoca  is  only  accessible  to  small  vessels, 
and  vessels  drawing  more  than  5  feet  of  water  have  to  unload  outside 
the  bar.  There  are  eight  fairs,  two  of  which  are  for  horses,  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  Arklow  was  the  scene  of  a  very  sanguinaiy 
engagement  between  the  King's  troops  and  the  insurgent  United 
Irishmen,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1798. 

(Musgrave's  Memoirs  of  the  Rebellion  in  Irekmd;  Fraser's  Mastd 
Book  of  Ireland;  Ordnance  Survey.) 

ARLANC.    rpuT-DE-DdMK.] 

ARLES,  a  city  in  France,  capital  of  an  arrondissement  in  the 
department  of  Bouches-du-Rhdne;  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  commerce, 
of  a  consultative  chamber  of  manufactures,  of  an  agricultural  society, 
a  college,  and  sdiool  of  hydrography;  is  situated  in  43*"  40'  40"  N.  lat., 
4**  37'  58"  E.  long.,  54  miles  N.W.  from  Marseille  by  railway,  and 
380  miles  S.  by  R  in  a  straight  line  from  Paris :  population,  20,460. 
The  town  is  built  on  a  shelf  of  Umestone  which  slopes  gently  down 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rh6ne  a  little  south  of  the  point  where  that 
river  divides  to  inclose  the  delta  of  Camazgue.    On  the  opposite  bonk  ^ 
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contaiimig  some  eztexunye  plantatioiis.  In  the  town  are  seyeral  well- 
built  hotiBea,  a  good  market-house,  and  a  dispensary.  The  Pi-esby- 
terians,  Wedeyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Quakers  have  places 
of  wor8hi{>.  The  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extenl  Fairs  are  held  on  Shroye  Tuesday,  26th  July,  and  15th 
October.    Rich-hill  demesne,  belonging  to  the  Richardson  family,  the 

Eroprietors  of  the  town,  is  well  wooded :  the  mansion  is  a  large  castel- 
ited  building  near  the  main  street    In  the  neighbourhood  are  many 
gentlemen's  seats. 

Tamderaffee,  population  1496,  a  market  and  post-town  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  riyer  Cuaher,  about  i  miles  £.  by  S.  from  Armagh,  is 

geasantly  situated  on  an  eminence  in  a  well-cultiyated  district, 
sing  within  a  mile  and  a  quarter  of  the  Newry  Canal,  it  enjoys 
easy  communication  with  Newry  and  Belfast.  The  town  has  a  neat 
appearance,  and  contains  a  parish  church,  chapels  for  Presbyterians 
and  Wedeyan  Methodists,  a  feyer  hospital,  and  a  dispensary.  Seyeral 
schools  and  benevolent  institutions  are  supported  by  the  Duke  of 
Manchester,  who  is  proprietor  of  the  town.  In  the  vicinity  are  flour, 
meal,  and  flax-mills,  rlax,  linen,  and  agricultural  produce  are  sold  in 
considerable  quantities  at  the  markets  held  weekly.  Fairs  are  held  on 
the  first  Wednesday  in  May,  on  5th  July,  and  5th  November.  Petty 
sessions  are  held  fortnightly.  Tanderagee  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Manchester,  an  extensive  modem  building  in  the  baronial  style, 
occupies  the  site  of  a  fortified  and  castelUited  residence  which  formerly 
stood  here. 

The  follo¥ang  villages  may  be  noticed ;  the  populations  are  those  of 
1851 : — Acton,  population  205,  is  a  neat  regularly  buUt  village  about 
10  miles  K  by  S.  from  Armagh  on  the  west  side  of  the  Newry  CanaL 
The  situation  of  the  village  is  very  favourable  for  trade.  BUukwaier- 
tcwfiy  population  802,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Blackwater  River,  about 
4  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Armagh.  Near  the  village  the  Blackwater 
River  is  made  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Ulster  Cuial,  thus  affording 
facilities  for  trade.  In  the  village  is  a  dispensary  of  the  Armagh 
Poor-Law  Union.  A  fort  was  built  here  in  1584  to  command  the  pass 
from  O'Neill's  country  into  Armagh,  and  the  collisions  between  the 
garrison  and  O'Neill's  adherents  led  eventually  to  the  rising  against 
Queen  Elizabeth's  authority,  one  of  the  most  remaricable  incidents  of 
which  was  a  contest  at  Blackwatertown  in  1598,  when  the  English 
were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  their  general  and  more  than  1500  men. 
The  fort  was  afterwards  suffered  to  go  to  decay.  ForkiU,  population 
131,  about  7  miles  S.S.W.  from  Newry,  near  the  Louth  border,  has  a 
barrack,  a  dispensary  of  the  Newiy  Poor-Law  Union,  and  some 
endowed  schools.  Petty  sessions  are  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
each  month :  fairs  on  Ist  May,  Ist  August^  29th  September,  and  8th 
December.  KiUylea  or  KiUyleagh,  population  281,  about  4  miles 
W.  by  S.  from  Armagh,  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  steep  street  of 
well-built  houses.  A  fair,  prindpaUy  for  horses,  is  held  here  on  the 
last  Friday  of  each  montL  Kilmors^  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  is 
noticed  in  a  separate  articlei  LoughgaU,  population  866,  about  4 
miles  N.  by  R  from  Armagh,  consists  of  two  parts :  the  higher  is  the 
more  recently  built  and  presents  a  neat  appearance.  There  is  here 
the  parish  church,  a  small  court-houoe,  and  a  dispensary  of  the  Armagh 
Union.  Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly :  fairs  on  the  Friday  before 
Christmas  (old  style).  Holy  Thursday,  let  July,  and  24th  September. 
There  are  several  endowed  schools.  Middleton,  population  515,  about 
7  miles  S.  W.  from  Armagh,  has  a  parish  church,  a  chapel  for  Presbyte- 
rians, and  a  fever  hospital.  A  chapel  for  Roman  Catholics  is  a  short 
distance  S.E.  from  the  village.  Some  manufactures  are  carried  on. 
Fairs  are  held  on  the  first  Thursday  in  each  month  and  on  28th 
November;  pet^  sessions  on  the  second  Saturday  in  each  month. 
The  Ulster  Canal  passes  a  short  distance  westward  from  Middleton. 
About  a  mile  from  the  village  are  the  ruins  of  Ardgonnel  Castle. 
Poynttp<U9,  population  619,  on  the  Down  border,  about  14  miles  S.R 
from  Armagh,  consists  chiefly  of  one  main  street  and  a  smaller  street 
crossing  it.  In  the  village  are  the  parish  church,  a  chapel  for  Roman 
Catholics,  a  dispensary  for  the  Newry  Union,  and  a  National  school 
Fain  are  held  on  the  first  Saturday  in  each  month,  when  considerable 
business  is  transacted  in  the  sale  of  sheep  and  cattle.  The  Newry 
Canal  passes  the  village.  In  the  vicinity  are  numerous  good  mansions 
and  gentlemen's  seats. 

JHvitUnu  for  Ecdetiastical  and  Legal  Purpoiet. — ^Armagh  returns 
three  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  two  for  the  county  at 
large,  and  one  for  Armagh  city.  The  coimty  is  in  the  North  East 
circuitb  The  assizes  are  held  at  Armagh,  where  are  the  counly 
prison,  the  county  infirmary,  and  the  district  lunatic  asylum,  to  which 
the  county  is  entitled  to  send  50  patients.  Quarter  sessions  are  held 
and  there  are  bridewells  at  Armagh,  Ballybot,  Luigan,  Newton- 
hamilton,  and  MarkethilL  Fever  hospitals  are  at  Armagh,  Middleton, 
and  Tanderagee.  At  Portadown  is  a  loan-fund  establishment.  There 
is  a  savings  bank  at  Armagh,  whidi  on  20th  November,  1851,  held 
deposits  to  the  amount  of  49,0812. 1«.  9d.  The  union  workhouses  are  at 
Armagh  and  Lurgan.  The  net  yearly  value  of  property  rated  to  the 
poor  IB  310,061/L  The  oounty  is  in  the  military  district  of  Belfast^ 
and  there  are  barrack  stations  at  Armagh,  Charlemont^  and  Newry. 
The  staff  of  the  county  militia  is  stationed  at  Markethill  The  police 
force  of  278  men  and  officers  has  its  head-quarters  at  Armagh  :  there 
are  86  stations  allotted  into  5  districts,  of  which  the  head-quarters 
are  Armagh,  Ballybot,  Croesmagl^i,  Newtonhamilton,  and  Portadown. 


In  December,  1851,  there  were  111  National  schools  attended  by 
5500  male  and  8958  female  children. 

Hutory. — ^Armagh  county  formerly  constituted  a  portion  of  the 
Irish  territory  of  Oiighallia  (Oriel),  sejxirated  from  Ulidia  (the  present 
Down)  by  a  ditch  and  rampart  extending  along  the  valley  of  the 
Newry  River.  The  remains  of  this  iutrenchment  are  still  traceable 
for  seyeral  miles  near  Scarva  on  the  line  of  the  Newry  Canal ;  t!ie 
dyke  ia  known  as  the  '  Dane's  Cast,'  and  by  an  Irish  name  signifying 
the  'Qlen  of  the  Bhick  Pig.'  The  average  breadth  of  the  '  Dane^a 
Cast,'  from  the  edge  of  the  ditch  to  the  top  of  the  rampart,  is  70  feet. 
The  residence  of  the  native  kings  of  the  northern  half  of  Ireland  was 
formerly  at  Eamania  in  this  coimty,  2  miles  west  of  the  city  of 
Armagh,  where  the  remains  of  a  circular  foss  and  rampart  still  exist, 
comprising  an  area  of  about  14  statute  acres.  The  destruction  of 
Eamania,  at  a  very  early  epoch  of  Irish  history,  is  the  subject  of  one 
of  the  characteristic  bardic  tales  of  the  Irish,  called  the  '  Death  of  the 
Sons  of  Usnach.'  This  piece  greatly  exceeds  in  antiquity  the  '  Nie- 
belungen  Lied,'  and  possesses  considerable  dramatic  interest.  The 
civil  history  of  the  coimty  of  Armagh  commences  with  the  submission 
of  Con  Oneill,  the  dynast  of  this  portion  of  Ulster,  to  King  Henry  VIII. 
in  1542 ;  but  the  English  laws  and  customs  were  not  finally  IntztHluced 
until  the  plantation  of  Ulster  in  1608.  On  this  occasion  the  county 
was  granted  out  to  Rngliah  and  SoottiBh  undertakers,  from  whom  the 
present  proprietary  generally  descend.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the 
coimty  a  laige  proportion  of  the  population  are  of  English  and  Scottish 
descent;  but  throughout  the  central  and  southern  parts  the  native 
Irish  predominate,  and  the  Irish  language  still  continues  in  use  in  the 
baronies  of  Fews  and  Upper  Orior. 

{SUUittical  Survey  of  Armagh;  Stuart's  ffuiorical  Memoin  of  the 
City  of  Armagh;  Bimting's  Cottedion  of  IrUh  Music;  Ordnance 
Survey  of  Ireland.) 

ARMAGH,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Armagh,  Ireland,  in  the 
parish  and  barony  of  the  same  name,  a  city,  the  seat  of  the  archiepis- 
copal  and  ptimatial  see  of  Armagh,  a  parliamentary  borough  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  in  54*  20'  N.  lat,  6*  89'  W. 
long.,  distant  85}  miles  W.S.W.  from  Belfast  by  the  Ulster  raUway, 
64  miles  N.N.W.  from  Dublin  by  road,  or  94  miles  by  the  Dundalk 
and  EnniskiUen  railway,  from  the  Castle  Blayney  station  of  which  it 
is  distant  north  21  miles.  The  population  in  1851  was  9806,  exdnsiye 
of  478  persons  in  the  union  workhouse.  The  lighting,  cleansing,  and 
watching  the  streets  are  under  the  management  of  Town  Commis- 
sioners, under  the  Act  9  Geo.  lY.  a  82.  The  borough  returns  one 
member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  Armagh  Poor-Law  Union  com- 
prises 26  electoral  divisions  with  an  area  of  154,249  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1841  of  109,564,  in  1851  of  86,766. 

Armagh  is  situated  on  the  declivities  and  at  the  base  of  a  gentle 
eminence  round  which  the  principal  streets  are  disposed  concentri- 
cally.   Other  elevations  rise  on  the  north,  east,  and  south.     The 
central  height,  from  which  the  town  takes  its  name,  Ard-Magha  or 
Ard-m<»chaf  is  crowned  by  the  cathedral,  which  has  been  recently 
repaired  and  beautified  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  present  primate. 
Lord  J.  G.  Beresford,  D.D.      It  occupies  the  site  of  the  original 
building  erected  here  by  St  Patrick  in  the  5th  century.    The  new 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  a  fine  building  in  the  pointed  gothic  style, 
stands  on  the  principal  eminence  on  the  north.      The  palace  and 
demesne  of  the  primate,  distinguished  by  fine  timber  and  a  handsomo 
obelisk,  occupy  the  eminence  on  the  south;  and  the  intermediate 
heights  are  occupied  by  the  barracks,  the  Pooi^Law  buildings,  thu 
royal  school,  and  the  observatory.    A  level  space  between  the  site  of 
the  old  city  and  the  eminences  on  the  east  is  laid  out  as  a  public  maH. 
At  the  southern  extremity  of  this  pleasure  ground  is  the  oounty  jail, 
an  old  and  inconvenient  structure ;  on  the  east  side  is  the  savings 
bank,  a  small  but  remarkably  pretty  building ;  and  at  the  northern 
end  the  county  court-house,  a  modem  building  with  a  light  but 
not  well-proportioned  portico  of  six  columns.    The  market-house,  a 
handsome  plain  edifice,  stands  in  an  open  space  on  the  southern 
declivity  of  the  central  hilL    The  library  and  other  buildings  con- 
nected with  the  cathedral  are  situated  on  the  northern  brow  of  tli« 
same  eminence.    The  more  modem  and  better-built  part  of  the  city 
occupies  the  low  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  malL     The 
building  material  is  the  granular  limestone  raised  on  the  spot;  it 
dresses  to  a  warm  gray  colour,  and  gives  the  city,  which  is  very  well 
and  substantially  built,  an  air  of  strength  and  elegance  which  con- 
trasts favourably  with  the  appearance  of  the  neighbouring  brick-built 
towns.    The  cathedral,  the  only  building  of  the  city  in  which  the 
native  marble  is  not  employed,  is  built  of  red-sandstone :  it  is  a  low 
cruciform  structure,  184  feet  in  length  by  119  feet  in  breadth  across 
the  transepts.    A  square  toi^ier  110  feet  high,  with  a  low  pyramidal 
roof,  rises  over  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts.    The  body 
of  the  building  is  of  the  12th  century.    Besides  the  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  cathedrals,  there  are  a  Protestant  Episcopal  chapel,  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  three  places  of  worship  for  Presbyterians,  two 
for  Methodists,  and  one  for  Independents.    There  are  a  royal  school 
called  the  College,  a  National  school,  a  school  for  choristers  maintained 
by  the  Vicars  choral,  the  district  lunatic  asylum,  barracks  for  200 
men,  a  fever  hospital  supported  by  the  primate,  a  linen  hall,  a  yarn 
hall,  a  music  hall,  and  tontine  buildings,  in  which  are  a  large  public 
assembly  room  and  a  news  i-oom.     There  are  also  various  charitablo 
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iustituiions,  and  a  good  public  library.  A  brewery  and  several 
tanneries  and  flom*  mills  are  in  or  neai*  the  town.  Two  distilleriesi 
which  were  some  years  a^o  in  operation,  are  not  now  worked.  The 
general  market  is  on  Tuesday ;  markets  for  grain  are  held  on  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday.    The  town  is  lighted  wiUi  gas. 

The  origin  of  Armagh  is  entirely  ecclesiastical  and  scholastia 
Between  the  6th  and  9th  centuries  it  was  a  celebrated  school  of 
divinity  and  letters.  So  great  was  the  concourse  of  students  from 
England  that  one  quarter  of  the  city  was  called  *  Trian-Sassanagh,'  or 
the  Saxon  division ;  the  name  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  modem 
English-street.  From  the  middle  of  the  9th  to  the  beginning  of  the 
11th  century  it  was  exposed  to  frequent  ravages  by  the  Danes.  After 
the  English  invasion  it  remained  with  scarce  any  interruption  in  the 
hands  of  the  native  Irish  until  the  Reformation ;  after  which  it  was 
the  theatre  of  repeated  conflicts,  and  was  several  times  burned  and 
pillaged  by  the  contending  English  and  native  Irish  armies,  until  the 
submission  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  in  1602,  and  the  subsequent  attainder 
of  O'Neill  and  O'Donnell  led  to  the  final  plantation  of  Ulster  in  1608. 
With  the  exception  of  the  cathedral  there  is  now  no  part  of  the 
ancient  city  remaining.  The  archiepiscopal  palace,  a  large  mansion  in 
modem  tiuste,  with  a  chapel  in  the  Ionic  style ;  the  public  library, 
containing  14,000  volumes ;  the  observatory,  to  which  the  successive 
directors  have  secured  a  European  reputation ;  the  assemblv  rooms, 
and  the  college,  were  all  erected  by  Primate  Robinson,  to  whom  the 
city  also  owes  many  other  local  improvements.  At  the  time  of  this 
prelate's  promotion  to  the  see  in  1765  there  were  but  three  slated 
nouses  in  Armagh,  and  the  cathedral  was  roofed  with  shingle.  The 
principal  business  of  the  city  is  the  retail  of  goods  to  the  surrounding 
district.  Armagh  was  until  lately  the  head-quarters  of  the  northern 
military  district  of  Ireland ;  and  the  presence  of  numerous  military 
officers  and  churchmen  of  rank,  made  it  a  rather  fashionable  place  of 
residence.    The  military  head-quarters  are  now  removed  to  Belfast. 

The  Archbishop  of  Armagh  is  Primate  and  Metropolitan  of  all 
Ireland.  His  ecclesiastical  province  includes  the  following  dioceses  : 
Armagh  and  Clogher ;  Meath ;  Tuam,  Killala,  and  Achonry ;  Derry 
and  Raphoe;  Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore;  and  KUmore,  Elphin, 
and  Ardagh.  The  dioceses  of  Clonfert  and  Kilmacduagh,  formerly  in 
the  province  of  Armagh,  are  now  imited  to  Killaloe,  in  the  province 
of  Dublin.  The  diocese  of  Armagh  comprises  103  benefices,  including 
nearly  all  in  Armagh  and  Louth,  and  a  third  in  Tyrone.  The  chapter 
consists  of  a  dean,  archdeacon,  precentor,  chancellor,  treasurer,  four 
prebendaries,  and  two  vicars  choraL  The  income  of  the  archbishop 
is  fixed  at  12,087/. 

(Stuart's  ffistorical  Memmrt  of  the  City  of  Armagh;  Original 
Cammvnieations. ) 

ARMAQNAC,  a  division  of  the  old  province  or  government  of 
Gascogne  in  France,  was  bounded  N.  by  Agenois  and  Condomois,  E. 
by  Languedoc  (from  which  it  was  in  part  separated  by  the  Garonne) 
and  Lower  Comminges,  S.  by  Bigorre  and  Comminges,  and  W.  by 
Marsan,  Chalosse,  and  B^am.  It  seems  at  one  time  to  have  extended 
southward  even  to  the  Pyrenees,  as  the  districts  called  Les  Quatre 
Valines  were  included  in  it.  Armagnao  was  governed  from  the  10th 
to  the  15th  century  by  bovereign  counts,  some  of  whom  are  notorious 
in  the  history  of  France.  John  the  last  count  incurred  general  odium 
by  his  crimes,  and  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  Louis  XI.  of  France 
by  his  political  conduct.  Besieged  in  1472-8  in  Lectoure,  of  which  he 
had  got  possession,  he  was  himself  killed  and  the  town  taken.  The 
county  was  confiscated,  and  though  it  was  subsequently  re-established 
by  Francis  I.  it  reverted  to  the  crown  by  inheritance  on  the  accession 
of  Henri  IV.  It  was  agiun  re-established  in  1645  during  the  minority 
of  Louis  XIV.  in  favour  of  Henry  of  Lorraine,  Count  of  Haroourt, 
and  his  heirs. 

Armagnac  was  divided  into  Haui-Armagnac,  which  is  now  partly 
included  in  the  department  of  Hautes-Pyr^n^es,  and  Bas-Armagnac, 
which  with  a  part  of  the  preceding  division  is  now  comprehended  in 
the  department  of  Gers.  The  chief  town  was  Auch.  The  territory 
ot  Armagnac  is  very  fertile  in  com,  fruits,  and  wine,  from  which 
excellent  brandy  is  manufactured.    [Gebs.] 

ARMENIA,  a  country  of  Western  Asia,  belonging  chiefly  to 
Turkey,  but  partly  also  to  Russia  and  Persia.  It  formed  in  ancient 
times  a  powerful  kingdom,  the  limits  of  which  undefined  by  any 
permanent  natural  features  were  subject  to  many  changes  in  the 
course  of  its  history.  Although  the  term  is  now  a  mere  geographical 
expression  and  of  no  very  certain  import,  for  our  knowledge  of  the 
country  is  in  many  respects  but  scanty,  it  may  serve  as  a  heading  to 
introduce  a  notice  of  this  part  of  Asia  to  which  one  of  the  most 
widely-diffused  traditions  among  mankind  points  as  the  cradle  of  the 
human  race ;  and  whoever  reflects  upon  the  great  physical  features  of 
the  country  and  its  peculiar  geographical  position,  must  confess  that 
a  spot  more  fitted  for  rearing  a  vigorous  primal  stock,  and  at  the 
same  time  affording  greater  facilities  for  the  rapid  dispersion  of  man- 
kind, could  not  be  pointed  out  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Its  high 
but  fertile  plains  yielding  abimdance  of  com  of  the  finest  quality ;  its 
pastures  on  plain  and  mountain  sustaining  fine  breeds  of  horses  and 
kine ;  its  valleys  in  which  the  grape,  the  apple,  and  other  common 
fruits  seem  to  be  of  indigenous  growth;  and  its  cold  but  healthy 
climate — attest  the  first  part  of  our  assertion.  For  proof  of  the 
second,  one  needs  but  to  unfold  the  map  and  see  to  the  northward 


routes  along  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian,  leading  respectively  to 
Eastern  and  Central  Europe  on  the  one  side  and  to  Centnu  and  Upper 
Asia  on  the  other ;  to  the  southward  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  and 
Northern  Syria,  one  sloping  towards  the  Persian  Gul^  the  other 
leading  to  the  Levant  and  £gypt;  on  the  east  high  plateaus  and 
mountain  passes  sloping  down  into  the  vast  table-land  of  Iran ;  and 
on  the  west  the  wide  plains  of  Asia  Minor  opened  out  a  veady  way  foi^ 
the  moving  tribes  to  the  shore  of  the  island-studded  ^gsoan,  inviting 
the  exertion  of  their  infant  skill  in  navigation,  and  wooing  them  tc 
Greece  and  southern  Europe. 

Boundariet. — When  taken  in  the  widest  sense,  Armenia  maybe  said 
to  embrace  the  country  from  lake  Urmia  or  Urumiyeh  and  the 
junction  of  the  Kur  and  Araxes  in  the  east,  to  the  upper  coune  of 
the  Eizil  Irmak  in  the  west;  and  from  the  upper  course  of  the  rivers 
Choruk  and  Kur  in  the  north,  to  the  Taurus  Mountains  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Bir,  Mardin,  and  Nisibis  in  the  south.  It  thus  included  the 
source  and  the  baun  of  the  Upper  Euphrates  within  its  limits — ^the 
portion  west  of  that  river  being  called  Armenia  Minor,  and  the  portion 
east  of  it  to  the  Caspian  Armenia  M^jor. 

The  Armenia  of  Herodotus  (v.  52)  bordered  on  the  west  on  Cilicia, 
from  which  country  it  was  separated  by  the  Euphrates ;  towards  the 
north  it  included  tiie  sources  of  the  Euphrates  (I  180) ;  towards  the 
south  and  east  its  limits  are  not  distinctly  defined ;  probably  Mount 
Masius  separated  it  from  Mesopotamia,  and  Mount  Ararat  from  the 
country  of  the  Saspires,  who  occupied  the  valley  traversed  by  the 
Araxes. 

The  Armenia  of  Strabo  (xi  14)  is  limited  on  the  south  by  Mesopo- 
tamia and  the  Taurus,  and  on  the  east  by  Great  Media  and  Atropatene ; 
on  the  north  by  the  Iberes  and  Albani,  and  by  the  Parachoathras  and 
Caucasus  mountains ;  on  the  west  by  the  Tibareni,  the  Paryadres  and 
Skydises  mountains,  as  far  as  the  Lesser  Armenia  and  the  country 
on  the  Euphrates  which  separated  Armenia  frx>m  Cappadocia  and 
Commag^ne. 

In  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  the  name  Armenia  does  not  occur,  but 
the  country  so  designated  is  termed  Togarmah  in  Gen.  x.  8, 1  Chron. 
i  6,  and  Ezek.  xxviL  14,  xxxviiL  6.  An^at,  mentioned  in  Gen.  viii  4, 
2  Kings  xix.  27,  Isa.  xxxviL  88,  and  Jer.  li  27,  and  Minni,  Jer.  IL  27, 
refer  to  particular  districts  or  kingdoms  in  Axmenia. 

Armenia  Minor  is  now  included  in  the  pashaliks  of  Marash  and 
Sivas,  which  form  part  of  Asia  Minor.  By  the  term  Armenia  the 
country  anciently  called  Armenia  Major  is  generally  meant,  and  of 
this  the  present  article  treats. 

The  country  under  consideration  then  extends  eastward  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Araxes  and  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan  which  run 
southward  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Ararat,  indosing  Lake 
Van  and  holding  Lake  Urumiyeh  upon  their  eastern  slope.  The 
western  boundaiy  north  of  the  junction  of  the  Elara-Su  and  the  Murad 
which  form  the  Euphrates  is  not  naturally  defined.  An  oflbet  of  the 
Antitaurus  that  bounds  the  basin  of  the  KaiikSu  on  the  west,  the 
Gaur-Dagh,  and  the  Almali-Dagh  which  coimects  the  Antitaurus  with 
the  moimtains  of  Lazistan  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  seem  to  form 
the  natural  boundary  in  this  direction ;  but  part  of  the  country  thus 
included  has  been  already  assumed  to  belong  to  Asia  Minor. 
[Amatolia.1  On  the  south  Armenia  included  the  northern  part  of 
the  basin  of  the  Tigris,  certainly  to  the  Buhtan,  the  ancient  Kentritee 
which  Xenophon  (*  Anab.'  iv.  8)  says  divided  it  from  the  country  of 
the  Karduchians.  The  extreme  northern  boundary  is  the  Perengah- 
Dagh,  a  projection  from  the  Caucasus  which  separates  the  basin  of 
Phasis  from  the  basins  of  the  Kur  and  the  Choruk,  and  divides  in 
this  part  the  Russian  and  Turkish  empires.  That  poi'tion  of  Armenia 
which  lies  east  of  the  Araxes,  the  Arpa,  and  the  nighlands  that  run 
due  north  in  a  line  with  the  Arpa  to  the  Perengah-Dagh,  is  now 
included  in  the  Transcaucasian  provinces  of  Russia,  and  is  notiG«d 
under  Georgia.  A  portion  of  the  country  is  also  comprised  in  the 
Persian  province  of  Azerbijan.  In  the  present  article  then  we  have 
to  extend  our  view  over  a  high  central  table-land  resting  on  mountain 
terraces,  supported  by  extensions  of  the  Taurus  and  Antitaurus ; 
over  a  mountainous  country  north  of  this,  which  is  included  in  the 
basin  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  finally  over  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Tigris. 

The  Black  Sea  Slope,— The  Turkish  pashalik  of  Trebizond,  which 
extends  along  the  Black  Sea  between  the  mouths  of  the  Tediil  and 
Choruk,  and  is  separated  in  the  interior  by  those  rivers  from  the 
|)ashaliks  of  Sivas,  Erz-rum,  and  Kars,  belongs  partly  to  Asia  Minor ; 
the  eastern  part  of  it  from  Trebizond  to  the  Russian  frontier,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Shef  katil-Su  east  of  Batum,  is  included  in  Aitnenia. 
Trebizond,  an  important  dty  from  the  earliest  times,  will  be  noticed 
separately ;  in  connection  with  the  present  article  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  in  Roman  times  and  more  especially  in  the  middle  ages  this  city 
formed  a  conterminous  mart  for  the  commerce  of  the  eaist  and  west 
The  Genoese  who  brought  the  productions  of  the  east  to  Europe  for 
a  long  period  previous  to  their  expulsion  from  the  Krimea  m  the 
middle  of  the  15th  centurr,  constructed  a  line  of  fortified  stations 
distant  from  each  other  about  a  day's  journey,  between  Trebizond 
and  Bayazid.  These  fortifications  were  strongly  built  in  commanding 
positions,  and  served  as  resting-places  for  the  caravans  and  quarters 
for  the  guards  which  had  to  escort  them  from  one  station  to  another. 
Baibut  and  Erz-rum  were  two  of  the  strongholds  on  this  route,  iind 
.some  others  will   be  mentioned  in  the  coui-sc  of  the  present  article. 
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of  the  plaiu  and  beyond  ita  limita  there  are  Armeniaofl  and  house- 
living  or  stationary  Kurds,  dwelling  sometimes  together,  sometimes  in 
separate  Tillages.  Setting  aside  the  tent-dwellhig  or  nomad  Kurds, 
the  Armenians  ezoeed  the  Mohammedan  population  in  numbers.  The 
nomad  Kurds  pay  the  pasha  (as  is  the  case  in  other  parts  of  Armenia) 
a  tax  for  KiMak,  or  winter-quarters.  The  pasha  compels  each  Arme- 
nian village  to  give  kiwhlak  to  a  certain  number  of  Kurd  families,  who 
not  only  rob  but  are  often  guilty  of  the  greatest  atrocities  towards 
their  entertainers.  The  pasha  pays  the  Ajrmenians,  who  are  obliged 
to  fuxnish  these  savages  with  house-room  and  com,  hay,  and  straw  for 
their  catUe^  as  he  pleases.  To  escape  from  this  abhorred  service  the 
Armenians  wished  to  emigrate  in  a  body  with  the  Russians  in  1830, 
but  they  were  not  allowed.  The  head  of  an  Armenian  family  is 
allowed  at  any  time  to  emigrate,  but  he  la  not  allowed  to  remove  his 
family. 

The  town  of  Mutih  is  situated  in  a  ravine  to  the  south  of  the  plain ; 
it  is  a  wretched  place,  containing  about  700  Mohammedan  and  500 
Armenian  families.  The  Armenians  are  the  wealthiest  of  the  popula- 
tion,  and  on  them  exclusively  falls  the  payment  of  the  SiUiyaneh,  or 
administration-tax.  The  trade  of  the  town,  which  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Armenians,  is  chiefly  in  the  products  before  mentioned, 
wool,  and  gum-tragacanth.  Some  coarse  cottons  are  manu£EU)tured 
for  the  local  consumption ;  cloths  are  brought  from  Aleppo  and  Erz- 
rum.  Towards  the  south-west  of  the  plain  of  Muidi  tiie  land  is  arid, 
and  yields  no  grain  but  millet ;  cattle  and  sheep  are  numerous.  From 
this  part  of  the  plain  a  high  and  difficult  pass  leads  across  the  ranges 
of  the  Mush-Dagh  into  Uie  valley  of  the  Kolb-Su,  a  feeder  of  the 
Tigris. 

The  plain  of  Mush  is  traversed  from  south-east  to  north-west  by 
the  Kanv-Su,  a  feeder  of  the  Murad,  which  rises  in  the  Nimrud-Dagh, 
the  ravines  and  valleys  of  which  it  drains.  The  Nimrud-Dagh  runs 
nearly  north  and  south,  separating  the  plain  of  Mush  on  the  east  from 
the  region  of  Lake  Van.  At  its  southern  extremity  is  a  cross  range 
named  Kerku-Dagh,  and  running  east  and  west  with  wooded  sides 
and  flat  summit  resembling  the  truncated  cone  of  an  extinct  volcano. 
The  Kara-Su,  after  skirting  the  base  of  the  Nimrud-Dagh,  turns 
westward  along  the  cross  range  and  the  mountains  that  boimd  the 
plain  of  Mush  to  the  southward.  In  its  course  to  the  north-west  it 
skirts  several  marshes  and  flows  through  extonsive  meadows^  corn- 
fields, and  melon-grounds.  The  breadth  of  the  stream  near  its  juno- 
tion  with  the  Murad  is  26  yards  in  summer,  at  which  time  it  is  fordable ; 
its  whole  length  is  about  40  miles.  The  southern  part  of  the  plain  of 
Mush  has  a  gravelly  soil ;  grain  does  not  ripen  till  the  end  of  August. 
Some  Tezidi  Kurds  spread  their  touts  among  the  pastures  of  the 
Nimrud-Dagh  in  summer. 

The  villages  in  the  plain  of  Mush  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Armenian 
highlands  consist  of  houses  built  nearly  or  altogether  undeiground. 
On  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses  are  built  laige  ricks  of  hay,  to  supply 
fodder  to  the  cattle  of  the  Armenians  and  for  those  of  the  Kurds  quar- 
tered upon  them  in  wintor.  The  number  of  children  in  the  villages  is 
very  great  In  various  parts  of  the  plain  may  be  seen  threshing-floors 
to  which  the  grain  is  conveyed  firom  the  fields  in  order  to  be  trodden 
out.  Buffikloes  are  used  for  drawing  the  arabahs,  or  carts,  which  are 
of  a  veiy  primitive  pattern,  entirely  of  wood ;  not  so  much  as  an  iron 
nail  is  used  in  their  oonstruotion,  there  being  no  smiths  in  this  part 
of  Armenia ;  the  wheels  generally  are  firmly  fixed  to  the  axle,  and 
ravolve  with  it,  but  in  a  few  cases  the  wheels  turn  on  the  axle,  and 
strange  to  say  these  are  the  cheaper  sort,  and  used  only  by  the  poorer 
peasants.  The  plain  of  Mush  is  infested  in  sununer  and  autumn  by 
mosquitoes,  especially  in  ite  lower  parts  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
n^arahes.  The  Kharzan  Kurds,  who  dwell  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Mush-Dagh,  in  the  north  of  the  basin  of  the  Tigris,  used  a  few  years 
ago  to  cross  the  mountains  by  night  and  rob  the  Armenians  of  their 
cattle  and  whatever  else  they  could  carry  away  with  them.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  they  continue  the  practice  stilL 

VaUey  of  BitUt. — ^At  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  plain  of 
Hush  and  a  little  east  of  Nurshin  (a  pretty  Kurdish  village  which 
oovers  an  extensive  rate,  the  houses  being  dispersed  among  gardens 
and  fields),  a  gentle  ascent  leads  up  te  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Kerku  range,  whence  a  narrow  valley  of  gradual  slope  extends  to 
Bitlis.  The  valley  is  screened  on  either  side  by  lofty  mountains ;  its 
bottom  is  traversed  by  a  stream  which  flows  in  a  ravine  between  the 
perpendicular  sides  of  basaltic  rock.  The  rock  in  the  valley  is  light  and 
soft  like  pumice,  evidently  of  volcanic  origin.  In  the  vidley  are  seve- 
ral laige  and  solid-built  khans,  now  in  a  ruined  stete.  They  were 
built  in  such  numbers  and  so  near  each  other  in  order  to  afford  a  ready 
refugo  to  caravans  and  travellers  caught  in  the  violent  storms  of  wind 
accompanied  by  snow,  which  sweep  down  this  vfdley  in  winter.  Into 
the  valley  of  Bitlis,  which  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  one  ravine 
opens  from  the  west^  another  from  the  north-west^  and  a  third  from  the 
east  In  the  central  space  rises  abruptly  the  castle  rock  of  Bitlis ;  the 
town  is  built  in  the  valley  and  'along  the  ravines,  above  which  bare 
limestone  mountains  rise  nearly  to  the  height  of  2000  feet  The  town 
itself  is  at  an  elevation  of  5156  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  the  most 
important  commercial  and  manufacturing  place  in  this  part  of  Arme- 
nia, and  is  noticed  in  a  separate  article.    [BiTLia] 

Plaitu  o/Tayan  and  Enrnffon.'-On  the  western  side  of  the  plam  of 
Erz-nim,  at  some  distance  from  the  KarsrSu,  there  is  an  elevated  tract 


with  little  cultivation  and  thinly  inhabited.  The  aoxi  is  d^lic&eut  iu 
moisture,  and  it  is  only  in  wet  seasons  that  it  yields  welL  A  fine 
plain  succeeds  to  the  westward,  well  watered,  and  inhabited  by  Turks 
and  a  few  Armenians.  The  climato  in  this  plain  is  much  milder  than 
in  the  plain  of  Era-rum ;  wheat  returns  tenfold.  The  habitations  are 
only  h^  undeiground.  The  winter  is  not  so  severe  as  to  prevent  cattle 
being  driven  out  to  feed.  The  Kara-Su,  after  its  junction  in  this  plaiu 
with  the  Mamah-Khatun(whidi  flows  westward  from  the  western  slopes 
of  the  Bin-Qol-Dagh)  becomes  a  considerable  river,  fordable  only  in  a 
few  places  even  in  the  driest  season.  The  dwellers  on  this  plain  are 
kept  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm  by  the  robber  Kurds  who  inhabit 
the  Dujik  Mountains  to  the  southwajtl.  Cattle  must  not  be  left  out 
at  night,  and  grain  must  be  housed  as  soon  as  reaped,  otherwise  these 
plundering  hordes  would  sweep  both  cattle  and  grain  away.  The  Kurds 
of  the  Dujik  Mountains,  which  they  have  all  to  themselvea,  are  said  to 
be  rich ;  they  pay  no  contributions  of  any  sort  to  the  Sultan,  and  tiiey 
rob  his  subjdcts  and  every  body  else  they  can.  They  are  divided  into 
tribes,  and*  inhabit  villages,  round  which  they  cultivate  a  portion  of 
the  soil  They  have  laige  flocks  of  sheep  and  goata.  The  Dujik 
Kurds  are  called  Kizil-Ba&  (Red-heads)  by  the  Mohammedans.  Most 
of  them  are  idolaters  of  the  sect  called  Chiragh-Sonduran  (Lamp- 
extinguishers).  They  dress  a  log  of  wood  in  fine  clothes,  and  adore 
itw  When  one  of  their  great  men  dies  they  bury  all  his  wealth  with 
his  body ;  but  the  valuables  are  disinterred  on  the  earliest  opportunity 
by  the  Mohammedan  Kurds. 

An  ofGset  of  the  Dujik-Dagh,  furrowed  by  many  defiles,  intervenes 
between  the  plains  of  Teijan  and  Erzingan.  The  town  of  Erzingan  Is 
situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  plain  to  which  it  gives  name, 
and  has  about  8000  houses,  aU  of  which,  as  well  as  the  villages  here- 
abouts, are  built  aboveground,  the  climate-being  mild  even  in  winter. 
The  plain  of  Erzingan  is  about  20  miles  in  length  by  8  miles  in  breadth. 
Harvest  commences  in  the  end  of  June.  The  villages  on  the  northern 
side  of  this  plain  lie  at  the  base  of  the  eastern  extension  of  the  Anti- 
taurus,  which  bounds  the  basin  of  the  Kara-Su  on  the  north ;  they  are 
surrounded  by  very  extensive  gardens,  which  furnish  grapes,  melons, 
and  other  fruits.  Wheat  crops  are  very  heavy  here,  the  straw  long, 
and  the  yield  about  twelvefold.  In  the  centre  of  the  plain  are  some 
salt  marshes ;  on  the  pastures  are  reared  a  great  number  of  mares, 
cows,  and  sheep.  The  depredations  of  the  Kurds  have  the  effect  here 
also  of  <linrimiBhiwg  the  population  and  of  contracting  the  produce  of 
this  otherwise  fertile  and  carefully-cultivated  plain. 

Valley  ofEghin. — ^The  Kara-Su  enters  the  plain  of  Erzingan  by  a 
series  of  rapids ;  it  leaves  the  plain  by  a  very  narrow  defilo  between 
the  Dujik-Dagh  on  the  left,  and  a  precipitous  spur  of  the  Antitaurus 
on  the  right  At  Kemakh  (a  singular  place,  situated  partly  on  an 
eminence  surrounded  by  an  ancient  wisdl,  partly  on  garden  slopes 
above  the  river  bank,  and  governed  by  a  Dereh-Bey,  or  valley-bey, 
in  whose  fiunily  the  office  has  remained  for  many  generations),  the 
valley  is  narrowed  to  the  mere  chasm  in  which  the  river  flows,  and 
which  is  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge.  Just  above  this  place  the 
Kara-Su  is  joined  by  the  Keumer,  a  stream  from  the  Antitaurus,  by 
which  and  the  Kara-Su  wood  is  floated  down  to  Eghin  and  Keban-Madcn. 
The  reaches  of  the  Kara-Su  below  Kemakh  are  deep  enough  for 
bai'ges,  but  th|^  are  separated  by  rapids,  rocks,  and  shoals,  which  bar 
navigation.  The  river  continues  to  run  in  very  narrow^  valleys,  or 
between  vast  rente  in  the  mountains,  from  Kemakh  to  ite  junction 
with  the  Murad.  In  the  valley  of  Eghin  the  mountains  rise  rapidly 
to  about  4000  feet  in  height ;  the  lower  slopes  rising  in  terraces  above 
the  narrow  valley  are  laid  out  in  gardens  and  planted  with  trees, 
while  above  rise  abrupt  and  naked  limestone  precipices.  The  climate 
here  is  agreeably  cool  in  summer,  from  the  abundance  of  trees  and 
water ;  in  winter  snow  seldom  lies  in  the  vallev,  although  the  moun- 
tains are  then  impassable.  For  want  of  level  groimd  there  is  little 
grain  cultivated  in  this  vallev,  the  chief  products  are  fruite  and  garden- 
stuff.  The  trees  are  mostly  white  mulberry,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
eaten  fresh,  or  dried  and  distilled  for  brandy,  or  else  boiled  into  a 
conserve ;  grapes  are  grown  and  some  wine  is  made ;  common  fruite 
are  abundant  In  this  deep  valley  goitrous  affections  are  very  common. 

Plain  of  Kharpuif  the  ancient  Sophene. — The  western  extremity  'A 
the  Dujik-Dagh  is  celled  Munsur-Dagh,  and  rises  near  the  fork  of  the 
Kara-Su  and  Murad  to  about  9000  feet  above  the  sea.  Bel^w  the 
junction  of  the  two  rivers,  the  Euphrates  runs  through  a  lung  series 
of  defiles,  forming  the  pass  of  Ilijah,  between  the  Qol-Dagh  on  the 
right  bank,  and  the  mountains  of  Kharput  on  the  left.  These  moun- 
tains are  dreary  and  barren,  without  tree  or  shrub,  or  vegetetion  of 
any  kind ;  but  they  contain  rich  ores  of  lead,  iron,  and  copper.  The 
small  town  and  aigentiferous  lead-mine  of  Keban-Maden  are  situated 
in  a  narrow  ravine  traversed  by  a  feeder  of  the  Murad,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  At  the  head  of  the  ravine, 
and  about  10  miles  from  the  Euphrates,  the  country  is  still  moun- 
tainous but  more  open  and  productive ;  and  10  miles  farther  east 
the  mountains  slope  down  into  an  extensive  plain  12  miles  long  by 
about  6  miles  broad,  fertile,  well  cultivated,  and  studded  with  villagea. 
A  low  range  separates  tiiis  plain  from  t^e  adjoining  one. of  Kharput^ 
which  is  divided  bv  a  ridge  of  hiUs  into  two  parts,  together  about  50 
miles  in  length,  and  from  4  to  6  miles  broad.  The  soil  is  here  of  unequal 
fertility;  the  southern  edge  of  the  plain  skirting  the  mountiuns  ia 
arid  and  stony,  while  the  centre  and  lower  parte  being  well  watered 
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bj  nUQierouB  streams  tliat  run  eastward  into  the  Murad,  which  skirts 
the  plain  on  the  north-east^  are  Tery  productive.  The  products  com- 
prise all  sorts  of  grain,  but  especiallj  wheat  (which  yields  twelve  to 
sijcteenfold),  grapes,  of  which  good  wine  is  made,  oleaginous  seeds,  cotton, 
lentils,  beans,  &o.  The  plain  of  Kharput  is  one  of  the  best  cultivated  and 
most  populous  districts  in  the  Turkish  empire.  It  is  all  under  tillage ; 
there  are  neither  pastures  nor  waste  lands  in  its  whole  extent  Cattle 
are  sent  to  the  mountains  to  feed  by  day,  where  they  obtain  but 
scanty  fare— chopped  straw  at  home  suppUes  the  deficiency.  The 
heat  in  summer  is  intense ;  the  dust  and  the  reflection  of  the  heat 
and  light  from  the  whitish  soil  are  then  very  annoying.  Harvest 
commences  about  the  middle  of  July.  Besides  the  products  above 
mentioned  are  cotton,  and  the  castor-oil  plant.  Each  peasant 
has  a  pair  of  oxen  to  plough  his  land,  two  or  three  cows,  and 
a  few  ^eeep.  The  Kunls  used  often  to  plunder  the  dwellers  of 
this  plain ;  of  late  yeai's  it  is  said  that  property  is  more  secure, 
owing  to  the  vigorous  exertions  of  the  Turkish  government  to  subject 
these  lawless  hordes.  The  mountains  crossed  between  Kharput  and 
Malatiyeh,  on  the  Tokma-Su,  are  covered  in  parts  with  dwurf  oaks, 
which  yield  a  considerable  quantity  of  gall-nuts. 

The  plain  of  Kharput  is  screened  on  the  south  by  a  very  steep  ridge 
at  the  southern  base  of  which  is  the  lake  of  Gk>]jik ;  and  a  little  to  the 
south-west  of  this  is  the  source  of  the  Tigris.  Between  the  l^e  and  the 
eastern  continuation  of  the  Taurus  Mountains  are  two  small  but 
beautiful  and  fertile  plains,  abounding  in  cattle  and  inhabited  chiefly 
by  stationary  Kurds.  The  mountains  are  here  of  the  same  character 
as  those  near  Keban-Maden — ^steep,  barren,  and  of  difficult  ascent ; 
indeed  they  are  part  of  the  same  range  that  skirts  the  left  bank  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  separates  its  basin  fh>m  that  of  the  Tigris. 
Among  these  dreary  mountains  are  the  copper-mines  of  Ai^hana ;  and 
about  10  miles  to  the  south  is  the  town  of  Arghana,  containing  about 
800  Armenian  and  300  Mohammedan  families,  and  situated  under  a 
lofty  peak  surmounted  by  an  Armenian  convent,  and  overlooking  a 
vast  plain.  The  slope  between  the  town  and  the  plain  is  laid  out  in 
fields  and  gardens ;  it  is  very  fertile,  yielding  every  sort  of  grain, 
cotton,  fruits,  and  very  superior  wine.  Wheat  here  returns  sixteen- 
fold.  The  plain  southward  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Diyar- 
Bekr  has  a  very  hot  climate,  and  is  very  deficient  in  moisture 
on  the  surface;  but  good  water  is  met  with  by  sinking  wells  to  a 
moderate  depth.  Some  wheat  and  millet,  of  which  the  return  is  veiy 
light,  is  grown  near  the  encampments  of  the  Kurds,  who  appear 
to  be  the  only  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  plain.  The  Tigris  is 
not  navigable  above  Diyar-Bekr,  but  rafts  of  timber  are  floated  down 
it  from  the  mountains.  It  is  navigated  between  Diyar-Bekr  and 
Mosul  by  keleks,  or  rafts,  composed  of  boughs  and  supported  on 
inflated  skins. 

Boutin  of  the  Murad  between  tfie  plaim  of  KftarptU  and  Mush. — To 
the  east  of  the  plain  of  Kharput  the  mountains  press  dose  upon  the 
Murad ;  the  slopes  in  many  places  being  laid  out  in  gardens  and 
orchards.  The  width  of  the  river  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  plain,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Perez-Su,  a  considerable  stream  which  comes 
from  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Dujik-Dagh,  is  above  100  yards,  and 
the  stream  is  very  rapid ;  but  higher  up  the  river  is  compressed  in 
parts  to  a  breadth  of  about  30  yards,  the  mountains  rising  abruptly 
from  its  banks.  Keleks,  carrying  stacks  of  charcoal,  and  guided  by  a 
paddle  at  each  end,  are  sent  down  the  river  to  the  mining  districts 
above  mentioned.  The  Murad  is  crossed  opposite  Palu  by  a  rioketty 
old  bridge,  which  is  2819  feet  above  the  sea.  The  town  of  Paht  is 
situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  at  the 
foot  of  a  lofty  peak  crowned  by  an  old  castle  at  the  height  of  8292 
feet.  'Psdu  contains  600  Mussulman  and  400  Armenian  fanuliea.  The 
Armenians  are  traders  afid  manufacturers ;  they  have  200  looms 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth  from  native  cotton,  a  dyeing 
establishment,  and  a  tan-yard.  They  are  allowed  to  possess  a  few 
vineyards  :  the  gardens  and  cultivated  land  near  the  town  are  all  in 
the  hands  of  the  Mohanmiedans. 

The  mountains  that  skirt  the  Murad  at  Palu  sink  down  on  the 
northern  side  into  an  extensive  and  well-cultivated  plain  studded  with 
villages,  which  are  surrounded  by  orchards  and  vineyards.  This  plain 
is  bounded  to  the  northward  by  a  long  hill-range,  which  runs  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Perez-Su.  At  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
plain  the  ground  rises  rapidly,  and  the  village  of  Mezirah  is  5245  feet 
above  the  sea,  commanding  a  view  of  the  plain  and  the  Dujik  Moun- 
tains. Eastward  from  Mezirah  the  mountains  are  in  part  strewed 
with  immense  boulders,  and  on  their  summits  are  springs  and  pastures, 
and  on  approaching  Chevli,  a  wooded  region  with  frequent  steep 
ascents  and  descents  succeeds.  The  mountain  forests  here  consist 
chiefly  of  the  varieties  of  oak  which  yield  manna  and  gall-nuts.  A 
crop  of  manna  is  yielded  once  in  three  years.  The  Armenians  are 
here  the  principal  cultivators  of  the  soil  The  barley  and  com  grown 
is  not  enough  for  the  consumption ;  hay  and  firewood  are  obtained  in 
abimdance  from  the  moimtains.  The  villagers  have  cows,  oxen, 
bufialoes,  sheep,  goats,  and  a  few  horses.  Qum-tragacanth  is  gathered 
in  the  mountains ;  this  and  goat's-wool  are  bought  by  petty  traders  for 
export  to  Diyar-Bekr.  ChevU  is  situated  in  a  ravine  watered  by  a 
small  feeder  of  the  Murad,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  10  miles  to 
the  northward.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  Kurdish  Bey,  who  commands 
60  small  villagea  in  the  surrounding  district 
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From  the  ravine  of  ChevU,  and  the  stony  plain  partly  covered  with 
underwood  into  which  it  opens  to  the  southward,  the  country  rises 
rapidly  apparently  to  the  culminating  point  of  a  secondary  range,  in 
which  rise  the  Qunluk-Su,  and  some  other  small  feeders  of  the  Munid, 
while  the  drainage  of  the  northern  slopes  of  the  mass  most  probably 
flows  into  the  Perez-Su.  One  of  the  summits  to  the  south  of  the 
village  of  Ashaghah  or  Lower  Pakengog  retains  some  snow  all  the 
summer,  and  is  probably  not  less  than  10,000  feet  high  above  the  sea ; 
but  the  height  of  the  a4jacent  ranges  is  not  above  6000  feet  Yokareh 
or  Upper  Pakengog,  about  6  miles  north-east  of  Ashaghah,  stands  at 
the  height  of  5204  feet  above  the  sea.  These  mountains  are  clothed 
with  oaks,  and  are  furrowed  by  nimoierous  glens  and  winding  valleys, 
with  wood  and  rich  meadows :  walnut-trees  attain  an  extraordinary 
size  in  this  district  The  two  villages  just  mentioned  are  inhabited  by 
Kurds,  who  are  continually  at  war  wiui  each  other.  Between  Yokareh 
and  the  Takhtah-Kopri-Su,  a  feeder  of  the  Murad,  which  skirts  the 
mountain  mass  on  the  east^  there  is  evidence  of  volcanic  agency. 
On  the  top  of  one  of  the  ranges  are  great  quantities  of  obsidian, 
Iving  in  large  blocks ;  earth  of  a  deep  red  colour  covers  the  surface  of 
the  Kround  on  both  sides  of  the  stream  and  down  to  the  plain  to  the 
southward ;  and  among  the  low  mountains  bordering  the  plain  is  a 
peak  which  appears  in  form  like  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano. 
The  Takhtah-Kopri-Su  before  it  reaches  the  plain  runs  in  a  ravine  with 
steep  rocky  sides,  in  a  rapid  current  80  yiuds  wide,  between  banks 
covered  with  trees ;  after  traversing  the  plain,  which  is  fertile  and 
well  cultivated,  it  joins  the  Murad  about  12  miles  to  the  southward. 
Soon  after  it  enters  the  plain  the  Takhtah-Kopri  is  joined  from  the 
eastward  by  a  feeder,  which  passes  the  Kurdisn  village  of  Boghlan, 
and  rises  in  the  mountains  that  fill  up  the  space  between  the  Murad 
and  the  Char-Bulur-Su  before  mentioned,  and  slopes  down  to  the 
former  river,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  plain  of  Mush.  About  10 
miles  east  from  Boghlan  is  the  Armenian  monastery  of  Changeri,  a 
fjEunous  place  of  pilgrimage  among  the  Armenians.  It  is  dedicated  to 
St  John  the  Baptist^  of  whom  a  relic  is  preserved  in  the  church.  The 
church,  which  is  said  to  date  from  a.d.  804,  is  a  massive  stone 
structure  with  a  very  gloomy  interior,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the 
windows.  In  the  court  around  the  church  are  numerous  rooms  and 
stables  for  the  accommodation  of  the  monks  and  pilgrims.  The 
monastery  buildings  are  girt  with  lofiy  and  solidly-buUt  walls,  well 
calculated  to  resist  a  hostile  attack.  In  the  Russian  invasion  of  1880 
the  Kurds  held  the  monastery  for  several  months,  plundered  it  of  its 
treasures,  and  burnt  or  otherwise  destroyed  all  the  books  and  manu- 
scripts. Several  Armenian  bishops  reside  in  the  monastery,  which  is 
supported  in  part  by  a  revenue  derived  from  two  villages,  but  chiefly 
from  the  offerings  of  pilgrims.  Between  this  place  and  the  plain  of 
Mush  the  villages  are  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  Annenian 
families,  except  in  winter,  when  the  '  iriahlftlr '  brings  about  half  as 
many  Kurdish  families  into  each. 

JRegion  between  the  Mueh-Dagh  and  the  Tigrie,  from  Bitlii  to  the  towree 
of  the  river. — From  the  eastern  side  of  the  cataracts  formed  by  the 
Euphrates  in  its  passage  through  the  Taurus  Mountains,  the  main 
range  continues  to  run  in  an  easterly  direction  under  the  name  of  the 
Mu^-Dagh,  which  forms  the  watershed  between  the  Murad  and  the 
Tigris  and  joins  the  Nimrud-Dagh,  the  ancient  Niphates,  on  the 
western  side  of  Lake  Van.  The  Mush-Dagh  is  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion, as  many  parts  of  it  retain  snow  the  greater  part  of  the  summer. 
The  southern  slopes  are  furrowed  by  numerous  valleys,  traversed  by 
rapid  streams,  feeders  of  the  Tigris.  The  northern  side  descends  rapidly 
to  the  Miu«d,  between  the  plain  of  Kharput  and  the  plain  of  Mush. 

To  the  south  of  tiie  plain  of  Mush  the  mountains  consist  of  three 
parallel  ranges ;  the  most  easterly  of  which,  called  Koshm-Dagh,  is 
about  6800  feet  high :  the  central  one,  named  Antogh-  or  Kandush- 
Dagh,  is  considerably  higher,  as  it  retains  snow  on  its  crest  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer.  Between  the  Antogh-Dagh  and  the 
western  range  called  Darkush-Dagh,  the  pass  over  which  is  6490  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  lies  the  valley  of  Shin,  which  is  partly  cultivated  and 
partly  grazed  in  summer  by  a  Kurdish  tribe  which  wmters  near  the 
Tigris.  The  descent  of  the  Darkush-Dagh  is  very  difficult  and 
dangerous ;  the  path  sometimes  leads  round  precipitous  hollows  in  the 
hills,  and  sometimes  in  a  zigzag  down  the  face  of  a  nearly  perpendicular 
limestone  rock,  1200  feet  above  the  Kolb-Su,  a  considerable  river,  which 
having  traversed  the  valley  of  Shin  in  an  easterly  direction,  here 
sweeps  round  to  the  westward,  after  breaking  through  the  mountains. 
The  passes  of  the  T^b^tr^r^y?  Mountains  to  the  westward  are  still  more 
difficult :  no  loaded  animal  except  a  mule  can  traverse  them.  The 
sides  of  these  mountains  are  covered  with  dwarf  oaks,  and  numerous 
springs  issue  from  them,  which  are  skilfully  conducted  by  long  channels 
to  irrigate  every  spot  that  admits  of  cultivation.  In  the  valley  of  the 
Kolb-Su,  near  Xferjki,  the  seat  of  a  Kurdish  chief,  there  are  orchards 
and  magnificent  walnut-trees  roimd  the  villages ;  there  is  abundanoo 
of  pure  water  from  the  limestone  glens.  The  ground,  though  rough 
and  stony,  is  cultivated  where  practicable,  and  made  very  productive 
by  means  of  irrigation.  The  climate  is  hot  in  summer,  but  tempered 
by  a  constant  breeze ;  the  winter  is  shorty  not  much  snow  falls,  and  that 
does  not  lie  long.  Com  is  reaped  in  the  end  of  June;  common 
fruits  are  abundant;  melons,  carobs,  and  grapes  are  grown.  The 
houses  on  this  side  of  the  moimtains  are  not  built  half  underground, 
hut  iu  the  ordinary  Turkish  manner  with  flat  roofa. 
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A  low  spur  of  the  Darkuah-Dagh,  which  mns  southward,  and  is 
covered  with  dwarf  oaks  of  seyeral  varieties,  separates  the  valley  of 
the  Kolh-Sa  from  that  of  its  feeder  the  Tak-Su.  In  this  valley  the 
oriental  plane  and  the  castor-oil  shrub  (Ag^nta  eaattu)  grow  along  the 
stream,  and  the  cotton  plant  is  cultivated  in  the  fields.  The  two 
rivers  just  mentioned  unite  several  miles  south  of  Nerjki,  and  are 
joined  still  farther  south  by  the  Sarum-Su,  also  flowing  from  the 
ParkAish-Dagh,  and  in  a  wide  bed,  which  in  summer  is  divided  into 
several  channels ;  the  united  stream  falls  into  the  Tigris  (still  called 
in  the  plain,  Hiddekel),  15  or  20  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Bitlis 
Biver.  The  Sarum-Su  is  famous  for  its  water-melons.  The  soil  in 
this  region  is  a  whitish  clay,  very  arid,  but  water  for  irrigation  is 
abundant ;  the  houses  are  constructed  of  day-elate.  In  summer  the 
weather  is  sultxy,  and  occasionally  strong  gusts  of  wind  raise  dense 
clouds  of  dust. 

Westward  from  the  Sarum-Su  are  the  three  districts  of  Hazero, 
nijeh,  and  Khini,  which  were  formerly  ruled  by  independent  Beys,  but 
were  subjected  somcyears  ago  by  the  Porte.  The  district  of  Hazero 
is  in  the  plain  of  the  Tigris,  and  contains  about  60  villages.  The 
mulberry  and  Lombardy  poplar  flourish  in  the  district  Ilijeh  and 
Khini  are  in  the  hill  and  vslley  country  that  intervenes  between  the 
plain  and  the  Muah-Dagh.  The  hills  are  all  composed  of  limestone, 
and  present  the  usual  clifb,  ravines,  glens,  and  clear  rills  of  that  forma- 
tion. The  valleys  and  plains  are  very  productive  in  fruit,  garden- 
stuff,  and  com ;  but  in  some  valleys  the  soil  being  stony,  grain  crops 
are  light.  A  great  part  of  the  country,  however,  is  imcultivated  and 
desert.  In  these  two  districts  there  are  about  ISO  villages,  inhabited 
by  Kurds  and  Armenians.  The  town  of  Ilijeh  stands  on  a  feeder  of 
the  Tigris  at  an  elevation  of  S779  feet  above  sea  level,  and  commands 
a  fine  view  of  the  plain  of  the  Tigris.  It  contains  two  mosques,  four 
fountains,  and  some  ill-supplied  bazaars.  The  population  amounts  to 
about  1000  families;  one-fourth  of  these  are  Armenians,  who  are 
mostly  engaged  in  the  manu&cture  of  coarse  cotton  doths.  The 
town  takes  its  name  of  U^eh  (which  means  '  warm  spring' )  from  a 
fountain  springing  out  of  the  lunestone  rock.  This  fountain  has  a 
temperature  of  57**  Fahr.,  which  should  be  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  climate.  The  townspeople  say  that  its  water  is  cool  in  summer 
and  warm  in  winter,  a  remark  which  would  imply  that  the  temperature 
of  the  spring  is  invariable.  The  town  of  Khini  is  situated  about 
20  miles  west  from  Ilijeh,  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  high  plain  2924  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  and  contains  SOO  Mohammedim  and  150  Armenian 
families.  Here  also  the  Armenians  are  not  formers,  but  some  of  them 
have  gardens  and  vineyards,  the  produce  of  which  they  send  for  sale 
to  Diyar-Bekr,  distant  about  40  miles  to  the  south-west ;  they  are  all 
engaged  in  manufacturing  coarse  cotton  cloths,  and  have  in  all 
about  120  looma  The  raw  cotton  worked  up  in  these  districts 
is  brought  from  Kharput  and  Erz-rum,  and  is  the  produce 
of  Asia  Minor  or  Persia.  At  Khini  is  the  Anbai'-Su,  a  feeder  of  the 
Tigris ;  it  has  its  source  in  a  most  abundant  spring  of  excellent  water 
which  issues  from  the  limestone  rock  and  has  the  same  temperature 
as  the  spring  at  Ilijeh.  In  the  mountains  northward  from  Khini  on 
t)i6  road  to  Palu,  are  the  iron-mines  of  Sivan-Maden. 

The  plain  of  Khini  is  terminated  on  the  western  side  by  a  range  of 
mountains  which  separates  it  from  a  weU-cnltivated  plain,  watered  by 
the  Zibeneh-Su,  a  feeder  of  the  Tigris,  which  rises  to  the  northward  in 
the  main  range,  at  the  northern  base  of  which  the  Murad  flows.  This 
river  has  a  dear  rapid  stream,  which  in  summer  is  confined  in  parts 
to  a  deep  narrow  bed  50  feet  across,  in  other  parts  it  runs  in  a  wide 
sandy  bed  in  several  channels.  The  plain,  which  is  extensive,  grows 
large  quantities  of  wheat,  barley,  and  maize.  Between  this  plain 
and  the  Tigris  lies  the  district  of  Egil,  which  contains  about  50 
villages.  Aleppo  manufactures  are  sold  in  this  district  by  Jews,  who 
receive  in  payment  gall-nuts  gathered  in  the  moimtains  to  the  north- 
ward, where  also  large  quantities  of  char(!oal  are  made  for  the 
Arghana  mines.  The  hills  to  the  north  of  the  district  are  covered 
ii9th  a  loose  whitish  clay,  without  vegetation,  and  there  is  little  or  no 
cultivation  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  streams.  The  Arghana 
mines  on  the  opposite  or  right  bank  of  the  Tigris  are  at  an  elevation 
of  S644  feet  above  the  sea.  The  steep  rough  mountains  are,  a  little 
to  the  west  of  the  mine,  crossed  by  a  military  road  which  runs 
northward  past  Kharput  and  through  Asia  Minor  to  Samsun  on  the 
south  coast  of  the  Black  Sea. 

The  Tigris,  which  forms  the  drain  of  all  the  country  just  noticed 
to  the  south  of  the  Mush-Dagh,  rises  a  few  miles  east  of  the  cataracts 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  a  very  short  distance  south  of  the  GK51jik  Lake, 
between  a  ridge  of  hills  that  bounds  the  lake  on  the  south  and  the 
main  range  of  the  eastern  continuation  of  the  Taurus  Mountains,  near 
the  point  SS**  20'  N.  lat,  SO**  25'  E.  long.  It  runs  at  first  for  above 
20  miles  parallel  to  the  range  in  an  easterly  direction,  and  then 
southward  by  a  break  in  the  chain  through  a  mountainous  country, 
till  it  enters  the  plain  of  Diyar-Bekr  near  the  town  of  Arghana. 
From  Diyar-Bekr  the  river  again  runs  eastward,  receiving  the  rivers 
that  flow  from  the  Mush-Dagh  on  its  left  bank,  and  those  from  the 
Karajah-Dagh  and  Jebel  Mardin  on  the  right.  On  receiving  the  Bitlis 
River  the  Tigris  finally  takes  a  southerly  course.  [Tigris.]  The 
water  of  the.  Tigris  is  bad,  and  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
river  and  of  its  tributary  streams  the  inhabitants  are  subject  to  the 
disease  called  Bouton  d'Aleppe  or  Vena  Medineusis.    In  its  eastward 


course  below  Diyar-Bekr  the  Tigris-  traverses  a  rich  plain  of  pasturo 
land  on  which  a  few  villages  are  seen  here  and  there ;  formerly  this 
plain  which  is  above  40  miles  in  extent  was  cultivated  in  every  part 
and  studded  with  villages,  some  of  which  had  more  tlum  one 
Christian  church.  In  the  plain  of  the  Tigris  a  vast  number  of 
mounds  are  seen,  some  bare,  some  with  forts  on  their  summits  and 
villages  at  their  bases. 

JHttricts  aJUmg  the  Southern  Watershed  of  the  Upper  Tigris. — From 
the  great  bend  of  the  Euphrates  above  Gexgen  Kalesi  a  rocky  range 
forming  part  of  the  system  of  the  Taurus  Mountains  runs  south- 
east, with  conical  summits  of  trap  rocks  between  the  districts  of 
Suverek  and  DiyaivBekr,  and  separates  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Tigris 
from  that  of  the  Euphmtes.  The  watershed  is  continued  eastward 
by  the  Jebel  ICardin  nills,  the  ancient  Masius,  a  lofty  range  consisting 
of  white  limestone  in  horizontal  strata,  on  a  bold  cliff  of  which  the 
town  of  Mardin  is  built.  A  depression  between  the  trap  and  lime- 
stone is  traversed  by  the  caravan  road  between  Mardin  and  Urfah. 
Between  the  ruins  of  Dara  and  Nisibin,  Mont  Masius  runs  nearly  due 
east,  but  at  a  greatly  diminished  height ;  near  the  sources  of  the 
Jakhjakhah  (the  ancient  Mygdonius),  a  feeder  of  the  Khabur,  the 
range  again  rises  up  to  mountainous  dimensiona  A  little  farther 
to  the  eastward  the  conical  summits  and  trap  rocks  of  the  Baarem  hills 
succeed,  and  a  low  range  runs  down  to  the  Tigris  near  Jezireh-ibn- 
Omar ;  a  little  north  of  which  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  rise  the  bold 
precipices  of  Jebel  Judi,  one  of  the  highest  of  the  Kurdistan  Mountains, 
on  which  Mohammedan  writers,  supported  by  a  long  course  ol 
traditionary  history,  assert  that  the  ark  of  Noah  rested.  To  the 
south  of  the  watershed  lies  an  extensive  plain,  botmded  on  the  west 
by  a  bare  limestone  ridge  that  runs  in  a  northerly  direction  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Uifah ;  it  stretches  eastward  to  the  plains  of 
Sin  jar,  which  lie  between  Jebel  Mardin  on  the  north  and  the  mountains 
of  Sinjar,  the  home  of  the  Yezedees,  on  the  south,  and  are  traversed 
by  the  Huali  or  Sii^ar  River,  a  feeder  of  the  Khabur.  This  plain  for 
ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  Karajah-Dagh  presents  long  level  sweeps 
bare  of  trees;  the  surface  in  parts  is  covered  with  a  dark  brown 
soil  of  groat  fertility  yidding  when  cultivated  excellent  crops  of 
com;  other  parts  of  it  are  covered  for  miles  with  nothing  but 
huge  loose  stones  of  porous  basalt  or  basanite.  This  district  ia 
traversed  by  many  rivulets  which  flow  generally  in  rod:y  beds ;  and 
Kurdish  villages  with  their  accompanying  Tels,  or  mounds,  are  to  be 
seen  in  every  direction.  Near  the  Jebel  Mardin  a  hard  clay  containing 
pieces  of  white  limestone,  and  yielding  only  prickly  and  bitter  herbs, 
rises  to  the  surface.  To  the  south-west  of  the  region  of  the  igneous 
rocks  is  an  undulating  country  of  horizontal  limestone  of  the  chalk 
formation,  intersected  by  valleys  and  glens  with  little  or  no  cultivation. 
To  the  westward  the  chalk  hills  contain  vast  quantities  of  flint,  and 
are  again  succeeded  near  Urfah  by  basanite  and  other  igneous  rocks. 
Laige  herds  of  bullocks  and  homed  cattle,  and  numerous  flocks  of 
goats  and  sheep,  and  fine  horses  are  fed  in  this  plain.  The  heat  here 
is  very  great  in  summer,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  plain  is  then 
scorched  and  bare ;  in  winter  a  good  deal  of  snow  falls,  and  the  rich 
soil  above  alluded  to  is  then  converted  into  mud.  Near  the  Jebel 
Mardin  the  rain-water  lies  in  natural  hollows,  sometimes  forming 
small  lakes,  but  there  are  scarcely  any  running  streams  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  plain  in  summer.  The  Sinjar  Mountains  are  an  immense 
mass  of  limestone  above  50  miles  in  length,  and  rising  about  the 
centre  to  their  greatest  elevation  above  tho  plain,  which  is  about 
2000  feet.  They  slope  down  rapidly  to  tho  Khabur  which  runs  along 
their  southern  base;  towards  the  plain  of  Sinjar  and  the  Huali  the 
slope  seems  to  be  more  gradual.  In  various  parts  of  these  plains 
are  moimds  called  Tels,  apparently  of  artificial  formation,  and  on 
or  near  them  the  villages  are  built.  The  houses  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  timber  are  in  some  parts  of  the  plain  of  bee-hive  shape 
with  spherical  roofs ;  in  summer  they  are  used  chiefly  as  bams  or  to 
shelter  cattle,  the  inhabitants  living  almost  universally  under  tents. 
Kurdish  tribes  dwell  in  the  Karajah-Dagh  and  Jebel  Mardin ;  on  the 
northern  slopes  of  both  the  villages  are  inhabited  by  Kurds,  the 
plains  to  the  southward  by  Arabs  and  Yczedeea  In  the  large  towns 
of  Urfah,  Mardin,  Diyar-Bekr,  &c.,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
population  are  Armenians. 

The  highest  part  of  the  Jebel  Mardin  rises  about  1000  feet  above 
the  plain,  and  about  2300  feet  above  the  sea  level  A  few  small 
streams  run  down  its  northern  slopes  to  the  Tigris  watering  valleys 
of  great  beauty  and  fertility,  whicn  are  inhabited  by  Kurds.  The 
spurs  of  limestone  which  separate  the  valleys  are  rugged  and  sparingly 
covered  with  brushwood.  On  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Kiua-Dagn 
the  black  basalt  shows  itself  again  and  it  appears  at  intervals  along 
the  Tigris,  from  Mosul  to  Diyar-Bekr.  The  latter  town  stands  on  a 
mass  of  black  basalt,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  coimtry 
covered  with  a  dark  brown  soil  of  great  fertility. 

Eastern  side  of  the  Plains  ;  Course  of  the  Bitlis. — The  eastern  side  of 
the  basin  of  the  Upper  Tigris  belongmg  to  Armenia  extended  north- 
ward from  the  Buhtan  Mountains,  a  rugged  range,  sujiposed  to  be  the 
mountains  of  the  Carduchians  described  by  Xenophon  as  approaching 
close  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris  ;  they  rise  about  8000  feet  above 
the  plain.  The  Kentrites,  now  the  Buhtan,  an  eastern  affluent  of  the 
Tigris,  formed  the  l}oundary  between  the  Carduchians  and  Armeniau 
From  these  ranges  numerous  valleys  open  out  into  the  plaiuj  which 
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even  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris  ia  broken  by  many  rugged 
projectionfl  and  rocky  eminences.  The  Tillages  of  the  plains  are 
inhabited  by  Kurds,  Armenian  Catholics,  Jacobite  and  Nestoriim 
Christians,  and  some  Yezedees.  The  Kurds  Tisit  their  villi^es 
generflklly  only  at  seed-time  ^d  harvest ;  duidng  the  rest  of  the  year 
they  are  roTing  shepherds,  and  at  all  times  desperate  robbers.  Most 
of  the  houses  are  surmounted  as  in  Xenophon's  time  with  a  turret^ 
with  the  addition  that  this  is  now  loopholed  for  the  use  of  musketiy. 
In  some  parts  of  the  plain  water  is  obtained  only  from  wells  of  a 
great  depth;  but  near  the  hills  on  the  Buhtan  side,  fountains  of 
extremely  cold  water  abound.  The  heat  is  very  great  in  summer, 
and  a  hot  wind  blows  frequently  from  the  soutL  In  many  of  the 
villages  a  cool  dormitory  is  attached  to  each  house,  consisting  of  a 
high  platform,  erected  on  poles  and  covered  with  twigs  and  leaves. 
Near  the  villages  wheat,  barley,  and  tobacco  are  grown ;  there  are 
laige  vineyards  also,  and  in  weU-watered  valleyB  rice,  cotton,  melons, 
and  pumpkins  are  <mltivated  to  a  large  extent.  Cucumbers  are  grown 
in  prodigious  numbers,  and  are  so  good  and  wholesome  as  to  be  eaten 
by  the  dozen*  The  rest  of  the  plain,  where  the  rocky  tracts  do  not 
occur,  is  covered  in  summer  with  high  grass.  The  mountain  slopes 
are  covered  with  woods. 

The  road  from  the  plain  of  the  Tigris  to  Lake  Van  runs  up  the 
valley  of  the  Bitlis  River,  which  passes  near  Sert,  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  ancient  Ti^ranocerta.  This  town  stands  in  a  wide  treeless  plain, 
screened  by  high  mountains  to  the  north-east.  A  large  portion  of 
the  plain  round  it  is  under  cultivation ;  maize,  tobacco,  cotton,  and 
wheat  are  grown,  and  also  melons  and  cucumbers  in  countless 
numbers ;  in  each  field  there  is  a  small  stone  house,  loopholed,  for  the 
defence  of  the  property.  The  ascent  from  Sert  is  not  generally  steep, 
but  gradual,  and  through  an  open  country,  with  the  exception  of  hero 
and  there  a  ravine  formed  by  the  mountains  encroaching  on  the  river. 
The  narrow  rocky  projections  that  cross  the  route  are  in  several 
instances  tunnelled;  but  at  what  period  these  small  tunnels  were 
formed  is  unknown.  The  mountains  are  ofBrats  of  the  Aijerosh- 
Dagh,  which  bound  the  basin  of  Lake  Van  on  the  south ;  they 
are  clothed  with  woods  of  oak,  and  along  the  rivers  are  walnut- 
trees,  raspberries,  mulberries,  and  vines.  In  these  mountainous 
districts  tne  Knrds  are  not  mounted  on  horseback,  as  is  usual  in  the 
plain,  but  every  one  of  them  carries  a  rifle. 

The  Bitlit  River^  which  is  sometimes  called  the  Eastern  Tigris,  rises 
in  the  Demir-Dagh,  a  southern  branch  of  the  Nimrud-Dagh.  The 
stream  flows  in  a  deep  bed  through  a  defile  of  gentle  descent  south- 
ward past  the  ci^  of  JBitlis,  below  which  it  is  spanned  by  several  neat 
stone  bridges.  About  five  miles  south  of  Bitlis  the  narrow  and 
rocky  road,  which  here  runs  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
is  carried  through  a  rocky  projection  by  a  tunnel  15  feet  in  width 
and  height,  and  20  feet  in  length.  At  16  miles  from  Bitlis 
the  stream  is  deep,  rapid,  and  about  12  yards  wide.  A  few  miles 
lower  down,  striking  against  a  high  mountain,  which  separates 
the  district  of  Bitlis  fii^om  that  of  Varkhan,  the  river  turns  first 
to  the  west  and  then  to  the  south-west^  flowing  through  a  country 
with  a  very  wann  climate  in  summer,  and  yielding  maize,  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  wheal  Nine  miles  below  Sert  the  river  has  in  summer 
a  breadth  of  about  50  yards,  with  a  rapid  current^  and  where  it  was 
forded  by  Colonel  Sheil  it  was  less  than  knee-deep.  Near  the  viUage  of 
Til,  which  is  situated  about  10  miles  south-west  of  Sert,  the  Bitlis  falls 
into  the  Tigris,  here  a  very  rapid  river,  at  least  150  yards  wide  in 
July,  and  waist-deep  at  the  ford  about  a  mile  above  TiL 

jBotm  of  Lake  Van. — The  ravine  traversed  by  the  Bitlis  River 
above  the  city  of  Bitlis  opens  toward  the  north-east^  upon  a  small 
plain  between  the  Kerku-Dagh  and  the  continuation  of  the  Mush- 
Dagh,  which  joins  the  Aijero£-Dagh  to  the  south  of  Lake  Van.  At 
the  eastern  end  of  the  plain,  just  above  the  village  of  Tadvan, 
situated  on  the  lake  shore,  there  is  a  long  line  of  isolated  rocks, 
consisting  of  lava,  and  called  the  '  Camels  of  Tadvan,'  from  a  fancied 
resemblance  to  a  string  of  those  animals.  There  is  a  beach  of  sand 
and  shingle  at  Tadvan,  with  rounded  pieces  of  pumice  and  obsidian.  The 
Arjerosh-Dagh,  called  farther  east  the  Erdoz-Dagh,  runs  in  a  direction 
of  east  by  south,  and  at  a  distance  of  four  to  six  miles  from  the  lake ; 
its  slopes  are  covered  mostly  by  the  dwarf  oak.  The  interval  consists 
of  several  small  plains  and  valleys  separated  by  spurs  of  the  Arjerosh- 
Dagh  which  occasionally  project  to  the  shore,  and  are  generally  clothed 
with  timber.  Cultivation  is  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  villages, 
some  of  which  are  surrounded  by  plantations  of  walnut-trees.  Barley, 
oats,  apples,  plums,  pears,  apricots,  &c.  are  grown.  Fruits  do  not  ripen 
till  August  The  plough  used  in  the  district  of  Lake  Van  is  entirely  of 
wood,  drawn  by  bullocks  (sometimes  eight  of  them  are  yoked  together) 
and  mounted  on  two  wheels,  one  larger  than  the  other.  From  the 
plain  of  Vastan  at  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  lake,  the  Axjerosh 
Mountains,  here  called  Erdoz,  rise  precipitously  to  about  4000  feet 
above  the  plain,  and  retain  some  snow  all  through  the  summer.  The 
village  of  vastan  at  the  western  side  of  the  plain  stands  on  a  sloping 
ridge,  the  crest  of  which  is  crowned  by  a  castle.  A  river  named  Anjel- 
Chai  which  flows  from  the  eastward  enters  the  lake  to  the  north  of 
the  plain,  and  by  its  depositions  has  formed  a  long  point  bounding 
the  bay  of  Vastan  on  the  east.  This  bay  is  shallow,  and  will  in  all 
probability  be  at  some  time  completely  filled  up  by  the  river.  The 
Anjel  in  summer  is  only  about  20  yards  wide,  but  deep.    It  rises  in 


the  angle  between  the  Erdoz-Dagh  and  Sar-al-Bagh-Dagh,  which  will 
be  noticed  presently.  Near  its  source  is  the  castle  of  Mahmudiyeh, 
the  strongest  fortress  in  this  region,  which  is  held  by  a  Kurdish 
Khan,  who  is  all  but  sovereign  of  the  district  to  the  south  and 
south-cist  of  the  lake,  and  maintains  an  excellent  police,  so  that 
life  and  property  are  much  more  secure  than  in  other  parts  of 
Armema.  Beyond  the  valley  of  the  Anjel-Chai  are  bare  limestone 
hills,  sloping  down  to  the  lake  and  containing  some  pretty  dells; 
from  the  head  of  one  of  these  an  aqueduct  conveys  a  stream  of 
water  to  the  city  of  Van.  This  canal,  the  formation  of  which  is 
attributed  to  Semiramis,  skirts  the  village  of  Artemid,  irrigating 
its  gardens  and  turning  some  mills  on  its  way  to  Van.  The  Eixloz-Dagh 
at  their  south-eastern  extremity  joins  the  Sar-al-Bagh  Mountains, 
which  form  the  crest  of  the  highland  that  separates  lakes  Van  and 
Urumiyeh.  On  the  eastern  slopes  of  this  range  are  the  sources  of  the 
Great  Zab,  which  flows  south  by  east  along  the  eastern  base  of  the 
mountains  on  its  way  to  join  the  Tigris.  It  receives  from  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Erdoz  Mountains  the  Hekari  on  the  left  bank.  In  the 
mountainous  region  between  the  two  rivers  is  the  district  of  Tyari, 
inhabited  by  Nestorian  Christians,  who  call  themselves  Kaldani. 
Between  them  and  the  Erdoz  range  are  the  Hekkariyeh  Kurds,  whose 
chief  town  is  Julamerk.  West  of  Hekkariyeh  is  the  district  of 
Amadiyeh,  and  between  this  and  Sert  the  region  of  Buhtan.  The 
mountainous  country  that  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Aijerosh  and 
Erdoz  ranges  is  imperfectly  known ;  it  is  the  country  of  the  ancient 
Karduchi  and  the  native  seat  of  their  descendants  the  Kurds.  It  was 
anciently  called  Qordyene  and  Cordyene,'  and  now  forms  Turkish 
Kurdistan,  a  name  which  is  often  used  to  denote  a  large  part  of  the 
country  described  here  under  the  head  of  Armenia. 

On  tiie  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Van  the  crest  of  the  mountains  is  at 
a  distance  of  about  SO  miles  from  the  lake.  These  mountains  are 
covered  with  snow,  and  some  of  their  summits,  as  Herawel-Dagh  in  a 
spur  separating  tiie  valley  of  Elbagh  from  the  basin  of  the  Kotur,  a 
feeder  of  the  Araxes,  rise  to  about  9000  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the 
left  bank  of  the  Kotur  is  another  very  lofty  summit  called  Haleb- 
Dagh,  or  Mount  Erlan.  Between  the  sources  of  the  Kotur  and  the 
Great  Zab  these  eastern  moimtains  divide  into  two  ranges  —  the 
western  one  a  black,  steep,  snow-capped  range,  forming  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  basin  of  Lake  Van ;  and  the  eastern  bounding  the  basin 
of  Lake  Urumiyeh  on  the  weist  Between  the  two  ranges  lies  the 
valley  of  Elbagh,  at  the  head  of  which  and  at  an  elevation  of 
7500  feet  above  the  sea,  the  Great  Zab  has  its  rise.  The  valley 
opens  toward  the  south  and  is  said  to  be  about  20  miles  long  and 
5  miles  wide.  The  soil  of  the  valley  is  rich  and  fertile,  and  previous 
to  the  emigration  of  the  Armenian  inhabitants  at  the  close  of  the 
war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  in  1830,  this  was  a  wealthy  district. 
The  crest  of  the  eastern  range  forms  the  boundary  line  between  Persia 
and  Asiatic  Turkey.  From  the  source  of  the  Kotur  the  mountains  run 
northward  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bayazid  where  they  meet  the 
Ali-Tagh,  which  contains  the  sources  of  the  Murad,  and  the  Gemawuk, 
a  feeder  of  the  Araxes. 

Between  the  eastern  watershed  and  the  shore  of  the  lake,  the  surface 
prtoents  high  plains  and  valleys,  with  some  hill  ranges.  A  remarkable 
object  in  the  plain,  a  few  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  city  of 
Van,  is  the  rugged  mass  of  the  Warak-Dagh,-a  naked  black  range 
about  15  miles  in  length.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Van  the  plain  is 
studded  with  villages,  which  are  surrounded  by  gardens  and  orchards ; 
and  from  the  high  isolated  rock  on  which  the  citadel  stands,  to  the 
large  and  beautiful  lake  which  is  of  a  clear  blue  colour  like  the  sea, 
with  its  ring-fence  of  mountains  and  surrounding  plains  and  valleys, 
may  be  seen  the  gardens  of  Van,  situated  between  the  city  and  the 
Warak-Dagh,  and  which  cover  a  level  area  of  about  4  by  7  miles.  The 
area  is  occupied  by  vineyards,  orchards,  melon-grounds,  and  some 
fields.  Nearly  the  whole  population  of  the  city  resides  in  the  gardens 
in  summer.  The  gardens  are  all  surrounded  by  mud-walls,  which 
intercept  the  view ;  and  streams  bordered  by  willows  run  through  the 
main  avenues,  which  are  lined  with  houses. 

The  city  of  Van^  according  to  Armenian  traditions,  is  veiy  ancient; 
its  foundation  is  ascribed  to  Semiramis,  who  it  is  alleged  called  it 
Shemiramgerd.  This  tradition  is  said  to  be  confirmed  by  one  of  the 
numerous  airow-headed  inscriptions  cut  in  the  rocks  in  which  the 
citadel  of  Van  is  situated,  and  on  the  hard  compact  limestone  rock  of 
the  mountains  to  the  east  of  the  gardens.  In  the  citadel  rock  are 
caves  supposed  to  have  been  formeriy  used  as  sepulchres.  Some 
coarse  cahcoes  are  manufactured  at  Van  from  cotton  imported  from 
Persia;  and  wheat  is  exported  to  Persia.  Other  manufactured 
articles  are  brought  from  Damascus,  Aleppo,  and  Erz-rum,  or  Petsia. 
A  few  yellow  berries  (/ZAamntur  inftctoHv*)  are  exported,  and  orpiment, 
the  produce  of  the  Hekkariyeh  Mountains.  The  country  about  Van 
yields  all  kinds  of  com,  fruits,  and  wine  in  abundance.  Linseed  is 
grown  for  making  lamp-oil.  Bullocks  are  used  for  carrying  burdens 
by  the  Kurds,  who  have  almost  as  high  a  regard  for  their  horses  as 
for  their  own  persons.  The  population  of  Van  is  estimated  at  5000 
Mohammedan  and  2000  Armenian  families.  In  the  country  parts  of 
the  pashalik  of  Van  the  Armenians  outnumber  the  Mussulmans.  A 
large  number  of  the  former  migrate  to  Constantinople,  where  they  are 
employed  as  labourers,  porters,  and  artisans.  Tet  the  population  of 
the  pashalik  is  thin,  and  extensive  tracts  of  fine  land  are  untilled'and 
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even  unoccupied ;  so  that  were  there  not  some  defect  in  the  adminis- 
tration the  people  need  not  resort  to  emigration.  Insecurity  of  life 
and  property  on  account  of  the  Kurds,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
'kishlak/  are  causes  sufficient  to  check  the  extension  of  agriculture 
and  make  the  people  emigrate. 

Lake  Van  or  Wan  is  of  irregular  shape.  The  southern  and 
principal  pu*t  of  it  is  a  tolerably  compact  oval ;  but  from  the  centre 
of  the  northern  side  of  this  a  long  narrow  gulf  projects  for  about 
40  miles  in  a  north-east  direction.  The  extreme  length  of  the  oval 
between  Tadvan  and  Van  is  about  67  miles,  and  the  breadth  about 
25  miles.  The  north-eaatem  projection  is  5  miles  wide  at  its  narrowest 
I>art,  but  the  breadth  increases  south  and  north  of  this  to  about 
12  mUes.  The  whole  area  is  not  much  short  of  2000  square  miles. 
The  surface  is  5467  feet  above  the  sea.  The  waters  of  tiie  lake  are 
dear,  blue  and  salt»  like  the  sea;  the  degree  of  saltness  is  greater  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  lake  than  in  the  projecting  gulf,  which 
receives  several  fresh-water  streams,  the  most  considerable  being  the 
Bendi-Mahi-Su,  which  falls  into  the  head  of  the  gulf.  There  are 
some  small  islands  in  the  lake,  the  principal  of  which  is  Akhtamar, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Anjel-Chai ;  tnis  island  contains  a  large 
Armenian  monastery  and  church,  and  is  the  residence  of  at  least  one 
bishop.  The  old  Armenian  name  of  the  lake  is  also  said  to  be 
Akhtamar.  The  lake  is  supposed  to  contain  abundance  of  fish,  but 
there  is  not  a  single  snxall  boat  on  the  whole  lake,  nor  has  any  attempt 
been  made  to  fish  in  deep  water.  Small  fish  resembling  herring  are 
caught  in  immense  quantities  in  spring,  when  they  come  up  the 
stream  to  spawn ;  they  Hre  then  taken  with  baskets.  There  are  no 
passage  boats  on  the  lake ;  and  places  only  a  few  hours  apart  by  water 
are  virtually  several  days'  journey  distant  from  each  other.  Five  or 
six  crazy  biuges  convey  cotton  or  cotton  cloths  from  Van  to  Tadvan, 
on  their  way  to  Bitlis,  where  they  are  dyed  red  ;  the  return  freight  is 
grain  or  timber.  The  lake  is  generally  shallow  in-shore,  and  in  parts 
(especially  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  gulf),  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Arjish-Cbai  and  the  Bendi-Mahi-Su,  the  deposits  of  which  rivers  are  fiist 
filling  it  up.  In  ten  years  the  plain  of  Arjish  is  said  to  have  advanced 
a  mile  on  the  lake.  The  winter  of  the  basin  of  Lake  Van  is  severe, 
and  a  great  deal  of  snow  falls ;  but  the  frost  is  less  intense  than  in 
the  plam  of  Erz-rum.  In  severe  winters  the  shallow  parts  of  the  lake 
are  frozen,  and  the  people  of  Arjish  can  cross  to  the  opposite  shore 
of  the  gulf  on  the  ice.  Qulls,  cormorants,  and  other  v^ater-fowls 
abound  on  the  lake.  About  20  miles  north-west  from  Van  is  the  lake  of 
Erchek,  a  fine  sheet  of  brackish  water  of  an  oval  shape,  about  10  miles 
in  length  and  5  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  surrounded  by  moimtains  on 
all  sides,  except  the  east,  in  which  direction  the  shore  is  flat.  The 
lake  has  no  visible  outlet ;  but  in  the  Kurdish  district  of  Mukus  or 
Mukush,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Aijerosh  Mountains,. a  river,  one 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  Tigris,  rises,  which  is  said  to  have  a  subter- 
ranean connection  with  Lake  Van. 

To  the  north  of  the  plain  of  Van  there  is  an  undulating  country 
with  extensive  vineyards,  and  a  whitish  clay  soil,  which  produces 
abundantly  in  wet  seasons.  This  district  is  separated  from  the  lake  by  a 
low  range  of  hills,  which  increase  in  height  to  the  northward ;  and  a 
parallel  range  runs  at  some  distance  inland.  Between  this  wine 
district  and  Merek,  which  is  famous  for  its  monasteries  and  ita 
pilgrimages,  there  is  little  land  under  tillage.  To  the  north  of  Merek 
is  the  district  drained  by  the  Bendi-Mahi-Su,  which  is  fr^uented 
only  by  Kurds,  some  of  whom  are  settled  in  villages  along  iLe  lake. 
The  Bendi-Mahi  is  broad,  deep,  and  of  a  dark  blue  colour  at  its 
mouth,  where  it  flows  between  reedy  banks.  It  rises  near  the  source 
of  the  Murad,  in  the  mountains  south  of  Bayazid,  of  which  it  drains 
the  southern  valleys ;  its  whole  course  is  about  85  miles.  Between 
Baigir-Kaleh,  the  seat  of  a  Kurd  Bey  a  few  miles  up  the  river,  and 
Bayazid  the  country  is  a  mountain  tract  without  a  single  village  or 
settlement  of  any  kind,  and  frequented  only  by  nomad  Kurds.  A 
spring  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  maintains  a  heat  of  55** 
Fahrenheit,  which  is  probably  the  mean  heat  of  the  climate. 

Westward  from  Amis,  a  Kurd  settlement  at  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  Lake  Van,  there  is  a  rough  ooimtiy  backed  by  moun- 
tains, and  terminating  near  the  lake  in  flats,  which  in  summer  are 
infested  by  innumerable  swarms  of  small  flies.  In  this  district,  which 
is  now  altogether  waste — ^but  bears  evidence  in  the  remains  of  field- 
incloBures,  villages,  and  khans,  of  having  been  once  occupied  by  a 
settled  population — ^there  are  numerous  evidences  of  volcamc  action ; 
its  rockB  are  a  black  haid  honey-combed  lava^  and  a  stream  a  little 
east  of  the  village  of  Haidar-Beg  rolls  over  black  lava  boulders.  This 
rough  country  slopes  down  into  a  well-watered  plain,  terminating  in 
marshes  and  swamps  near  the  lake  at  the  town  and  castle  of  Arjish, 
which  retains  the  elements  of  the  name  Arsissa,  by  which  Lake  Van 
was  known  to  the  ancients.  There  are  about  twenty  large  villages  in 
this  plain.  The  soil  is  deep  and  alluvial.  The  pastures  are  extensive 
and  fine,  and  the  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  mares  veiy  great.  The 
castle  of  Arjish  is  in  a  ruinous  condition ;  the  houses  of  the  town, 
which  are  inhabited  by  Mussulman  Kurds  and  a  very  few  Armenians, 
are  built  in  the  usual  fashion,  half  undeigrovuid.  The  Armenian 
church  of  Arjish  is  small  but  very  ancient.  The  Haideranlis  Kurds 
pasture  the  mountains  to  the  northward,  and  winter  in  the  villages 
of  the  plain  of  Arjish.  The  character  given  of  them  is,  'Hheyrob 
when  they  can,  and  by  craft  rather  than  by  violence."    At  a  village 


on  the  western  bank  of  the  Axjish-Chai  is  a  stone  building  said  to  be 
the  tomb  of  a  Persian  king. 

High  ground  bounded  to  the  northward  by  mountains,  and  on  the 
south  by  a  low  range  that  skirts  the  lake,  extends  to  the  Armenian 
village  of  Ashraf,  which  is  situated  in  a  ravine  about  10  miles  west 
from  Arjish.  Below  the  village  the  ravine  opens  into  a  plain  which 
reaches  to  the  lake,  and  contains  many  vineyards.  Beyond  this  the 
abrupt  moTmtains  recede,  and  the  lake  frontage  widens,  so  as  to  afford 
a  fine  view  of  Sapan-Dagh  from  base  to  summits  The  shore  is 
bordered  here  by  meadows  containing  dark  pools  of  water,  with  a 
strong  sulphurous  smelL  In  the  district  south  of  the  Sapan-Dagh, 
between  the  village  of  Nurshin  and  the  town  of  Ad-el-Jivaz,  the  sandy 
soil  yields  fine  clean  com  crops ;  the  system  of  sowing  com  in  drills 
has  been  practised  here  from  time  immemorial.  Water-melons  used 
to  be  grown  abundantly,  but  as  they  were  always  eaten  by  the  passing 
Kurds  the  peasants  no  longer  cultivate  them.  The  chief  property  of 
tiie  peasantry  is  in  their  com,  cattle  and  mares,  meadows  and  orchards. 
Soda  is  collected  on  the  shore  and  sold  to  the  Kurds  to  make  soap. 
Cattle  to  be  safe  must  all  be  housed  at  night.  The  yield  of  wheat  in 
this  district  is  stated  to  be  twenty-fivefold,  of  rye  fiftyfold,  and  of 
barley  fortyfold.  The.  bread  is  most  excellent.  Ad-el-Jivaz  stands 
in  a  well-watered  valley ;  it  is  open  to  Lake  Van,  but  inclosed  on  the 
other  sides  by  walls,  which  run  from  the  lake  shore  to  the  extremitiea 
of  the  works  of  an  old  ruined  castle  built  on  a  limestone  rock  above 
the  town.  In  this  limestone  valley,  where  the  water  is  pure  and  so 
abundant  that  the  gardens  are  irrigated,  common  fruits  are  very 
plentiful ;  water-melons  and  grapes  thrive  welL  Some  coarse  cotton 
cloths  are  woven  in  about  twenty  looms  in  the  town ;  both  Turks  and 
Armenians  here  are  weavers. 

The  limestone  district  rises  west  of  Ad-el-Jivaz  into  hi^^  dlfiEs, 
skirting  steep  rocky  paths  far  above  the  level  of  the  lake  To  the 
westwfuxl  the  limestone  dips  into  a  plain,  and  is  succeeded  by  day- 
slate,  followed  by  coarse  conglomerate,  the  component  parts  of  which, 
become  gradually  smaller  to  the  westward,  and  terminate  on  the  western 
rade  of  Lake  Van  in  the  fine  grained  light  sandstone  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Akhlat  The  old  town  of  Akhlat,  now  in  ruins,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  taken  by  Timur  in  the  14  th  oentury.  There  is  a  cemetery 
of  great  extent  near  it,  with  headstones  of  one  piece  12  feet  high ;  this, 
and  several  other  smaUer  burying-grounds,  give  evidence  of  the  extent 
of  the  population  of  the  town.  On  all  the  tombs  and  other  buildings 
are  Turkish  and  Arabic  inscriptions.  The  town  stood  in  a  ravine,  in 
the  centre  of  which  there  lb  a  rock  covered  vrith  ruins,  probably  of  a 
castle.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine  is  a  laige  tomb  also  in 
ruins,  which  is  said  to  contain  the  remains  of  a  king.  The  natives 
know  nothing  of  the  history  of  the  place ;  they  say  that  it  was  the 
residence  of  an  ancient  sovereign.  The  modem  town  of  Akhlat  stands 
on  the  lake  shore  at  a  little  disrtiance  from  the  Nimrud-Dagh,  and 
25  miles  east  from  Bitlis.  It  is  a  dull  place,  surrounded  by  a  double 
wall  even  towards  the  lake,  the  inner  circuit  being  flanked  by  towezs, 
and  a  citadel  on  high  ground  commands  the  town.  The  houses  aie 
built  of  square  stones  cemented  with  clay. 

The  Sapan-Dagh,  and  the  Cowntry  northward  to  Bayaad  and  the 
Sotkrce  of  the  Murad. — The  Sapan-Dagh,  which  forms  a  most  con- 
spicuous object  in  the  region  of  Lake  Van  is  about  10  miles  distant 
from  the  middle  part  of  the  northern  shore.  It  is  an  extinct  volcano 
with  crater  and  cone.  The  cone,  which  is  on  the  north-east  side  of 
the  crater,  has  a  flat  top  surrounded  by  numerous  peaks,  and  is  com- 
posed of  loose  fragments  of  calcined  rock,  gray  or  pale  led  in  colour, 
remarkably  light,  and  easUy  displaced,  the  fractures  displaying  small 
bright  crystals.  The  ascent  is  painful,  and  attended  with  disagreeable 
sensations,  such  as  pains  in  tiie  head  and  sickness  at  stoouich,  not 
owing  to  the  height  (the  highest  peak  does  not  exceed  10,000  feet 
above  the  Black  Sea),  but  caused  it  is  supposed  by  the  escape  of  some 
gas  from  the  crater.  The  view  from  the  summit  is  veiy  extensivei 
The  two  peaks  of  Ararat  are  distinctly  visible,  the  Bingol  range, 
the  conical  peak  of  Koseh-Dagh  in  the  plabi  of  Arishkerd,  Lake  Erchek, 
and  Lake  Nazuk,  at  the  western  base  of  the  Nimrud-Dagh.  A  good 
deal  of  snow  lies  in  the  hollows  of  the  mountains,  but  the  cone  and 
peaks  are  bare  in  summer ;  and  no  glacier  exists  upon  it  The  ascent 
is  practicable  only  between  the  middle  of  August  and  the  second  week 
of  September,  on  account  of  the  snow  which  covers  the  summit  all 
the  rest  of  the  year.  On  a  lower  cone  on  the  south  side  of  the  moun- 
tain there  is  a  small  lake  called  Aghri-QoL  The  whole  mountain  from 
base  to  summit  is  composed  of  basalt^  scoria,  and  other  volcanic  debris ; 
lava-streams  have  hurst  from,  various  parts  of  it  besides  the  summits 
Neither  tree  nor  shrub  is  to  be  seen  on  the  Sapan-Dagh ;  there  are 
some  pastures,  but  they  seem  unfrequented,  or  perhaps  avoided. 
There  is  no  record  or  tradition  of  this  mountain  ever  having  been  in 
an  active  state.  The  principal  rock  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  is  a 
kind  of  porphyry. 

From  Lake  Van  and  the  Sapan-Dagh  north-eastward  an  undulating 
country  with  a  light  sandy  soil,  but  thinly  inhabited  and  exhibiting 
evidence  of  the  emigration  of  the  Armenians  in  deserted  viUages,  rises 
gradually  to  a  high  plain  near  the  foot  of  the  Ala-Dagh,  in  the  ravines  of 
which  are  small  trees,  willows,  alders,  birch,  wild  apple  and  pear-trees, 
and  currant-bushes.  The  Ala-Dagh  is  about  the  same  height  as  the 
Sapan-Dagh ;  on  the  northern  faces  of  the  highest  peaks  the  snow  always 
lies.    From  the  summit  of  the  mountain  a  deep  valley  called  Zelan- 
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dereh  descends  on  the  eastern  side.  At  the  vale-head  rises  a  small 
Btream  which,  augmented  by  innumerable  rills  that  trickle  down  the 
rocks,  forms  a  brook  increasing  in  volume  at  every  step  :  this  is  the 
source  of  the  Murador  Eastern  Euphrates,  which  flows  north-east  in  a 
narrow  vale  with  a  grassy  bottom  to  Diyadin,  where  it  turns  north-west 
for  about  40  mile8,and  then  sweeps  round  to  the  south-west,  through 
the  plateau  east  of  the  plain  of  Mush.  Diyadin  \a  a  large  village,  with 
a  mixed  population  of  Kurds  and  Armenians,  situated  on  the  caravan 
route  between  Erz-rum  and  Persia.  It  was  formerly  a  trading  station 
of  the  Genoese,  by  whom  the  partly  dilapidated  cajiUe  on  the  edge  of 
the  ravine  of  the  Murad  was  built 

The  mountainous  region  of  which  the  Ala-Dagh  is  the  highest 
point  terminates  near  Bayazid,  about  25  miles  east  from  Diyadin,  in  a 
wide  plain,  which  separates  it  from  the  foot  of  Aghri-Dagh,  by  which 
name  Mount  Ararat  is  known  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  region 
forma  part  of  the  watershed  between  the  Murad  and  the  Araxes ;  in 
summer  the  ground  is  parched  and  dusty,  and  high  winds  blow  very 
frequently.  The  city  of  Bayazid,  the  seat  of  a  hereditary  pasha,  is 
built  in  39"  31'  40"  N.  lat,  in  a  recess  of  a  craggy  moimtain  facing 
Moimt  Ararat^  which  is  about  10  miles  distant  on  the  north  side  of 
the  plain.  The  pasha's  palace,  a  handsome  stone  building  on  a  rocky 
peak,  commands  the  town,  but  is  itself  commanded  by  lugher  peaks, 
from  which  the  Russian  guns  were  pointed  in  the  last  war,  when  after 
a  few  shots  the  place  surrendered.  In  a  ravine  opposite  the  palace  is 
the  former  residence  of  the  pasha,  which  is  half  excavated  out  of  the 
rock,  and  now  serves  for  an  arsenal ;  and  on  the  summit  above  this 
ore  tile  remains  of  a  more  ancient  castle,  probably  one  of  the  Qenoese 
trading  stations.  Bayazid  is  in  a  declining  state,  and  has  little  or  no 
commercial  activity,  owing  to  the  Russian  quarantine,  which  prevents 
active  intercourse  with  Erivan,  and  to  the  emigration  of  the  Armenian 
population  with  the  Russian  army  in  1830.  The  Mussulman  popula- 
tion of  the  town  are  rude  and  uncouth  in  the  extreme,  just  like  the 
Kurds,  with  whom  they  are  in  constant  contact.  Before  1830  the 
number  of  inhabitants  waa  estimated  at  15,000;  since  then  the 
population  is  said  to  have  dwindled  down  to  about  5000,  but  we  have 
no  means  of  stating  the  amount  accurately. 

Plain  of  Arithkerd. — The  Murad  in  its  western  course  below  Diyadin 
runs  in  the  intersection  of  two  inclined  planes,  one  sloping  north- 
ward from  the  Ala-Dagh,  the  other  southward  from  the  edge  of  the 
basin  of  the  Araxes,  between  Ararat  and  the  Koseh-Dsgh.  Through 
this  region  the  Murad  runs  generally  in  a  deep  narrow  valley  with 
luxuriant  grass ;  the  width  in  summer  is  not  more  than  80  paces,  and 
depth  inconsiderable ;  but  in  spring  the  river  swells  so  as  not  to  be 
fordable  at  any  point  The  plain  of  Arishkerd  extends  westward 
from  Diyadin  to  the  Sherjran-Dagh,  a  low  range  which  seema  con- 
nected on  the  north  with  the  Koseh-Dagh.  Its  length  is  at  least 
40  miles ;  its  breadth  varies  from  6  to  16  miles  from  north  to  south. 
The  soil  is  rich  and  well  watered.  There  are  not  more  than  thirty 
villages  in  the  plain,  only  three  of  which  have  Armenian  inhabitants. 
The  rest  of  the  population  is  composed  chiefly  of  Kurds ;  but  there 
are  also  some  Terekemeh  (Turkomans),  a  people  like  the  gypsies,  of 
unsettled  habits  and  doubtful  honesty.  A  laige  part  of  this  fine  plain 
i8  comparatively  deserted,  and  mudi  of  it  Ues  untilled  for  want  of 
hands.  Before  the  Russian  invasion  of  1829  there  was  a  great 
number  of  Armenians  living  in  villages  scattered  over  it,  but  nearly 
the  whole  of  them  emigrated  with  the  retiring  anuy  to  G[eoigia.  In 
the  plain  of  Ariahkerd  at  about  15  miles  west  from  Diyadin,  and 
within  a  hundred  paces  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Murad,  in  39**  88'  23" 
N.  lat  stands  the  monastery  of  Uch-Kilisa,  a  massive  stone  building, 
consisting  of  a  church,  out-buildings,  and  court-yard,  all  surrounded 
by  a  very  lofty  walL  The  plan  resembles  that  of  the  monastery  of 
Changeri  before  noticed,  but  the  structure  is  hunger  and  handsomer ; 
it  has  however  suffered  much  from  time,  and  some  years  ago  fh>m 
earthquake.  This  monastery  is  said  to  have  been  built  about 
A.D.  306,  by  the  same  architect  as  those  of  Changeri  and  Ech-Miadzin. 
[EcH-MiADZiN.]  It  is  now  a  dependency  on  uie  patriarchal  church 
of  Ech-Miadzin,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  Katholikoe,  or  primate 
of  the  Armenian  Church,  and  is  situated  a  little  west  of  Erivan,  in  the 
Russian  part  of  Armenia.  The  plain  of  Arishkerd  is  traveised  by  the 
caravan  route  from  Trebizond  and  Erz-rum  to  Persia.  It  yields,  where 
cultivated,  good  crops  of  com,  but  the  principal  wealth  of  the  inhabi- 
tants seems  to  consist  in  their  flocks  and  herds,  buffiJoes,  cows,  oxen, 
mares,  and  sheep.  The  principal  place  in  the  plain  is  Toprak-Kaleh, 
situated  under  the  mountains  on  the  north-western  edge  of  the  plain. 
It  is  the  residence  of  a  Bey,  and  has  about  400  houses,  half  of  which 
are  inhabited  by  Armenians.  Kara-Kilisa  in  the  central,  and  Molla- 
Suleiman  in  the  western  part  of  the  plain,  are  inhabited  exclusively  by 
Armenians. 

About  85  miles  west  from  Diyadin  the  Murad  turns  to  the  south- 
west through  a  break  in  the  low  hiUs  that  thus  far  line  its  left  bank, 
receiving  at  this  point  the  Sheryan-Su,  which  flows  along  the  base  of 
the  Sheryan-Dagh,  on  the  western  side  of  the  plain.  From  the 
Sheryan-Dagh  a  wide  plain  is  said  to  extend  southward  for  about 
36  miles  to  Malazgerd,  on  the  Murad ;  thence  westward  to  the  Kara- 
Kay  a  Mountains  and  the  junction  of  the  Kalesi-Su  with  the  Murad. 
The  country  is  said  to  be  generally  level,  so  that  from  Diyadin  to 
Kinia-Kalesi,  on  the  Kalesi-Su,  there  is  a  nearly  continuous  plain 
about  100  miles  across.    Of  this  part  of  the  country  little  is  known. 


I  7*ht  Koseh-Dagh, — A  lofty  range,  of  which  the  Koseh-Dagh  is 
the  culminating  point,  separates  the  plain  of  Arishkerd  from  the 
undulating  plain  of  Pasin,  previoufdy  noticed  in  this  artide.  The 
Koseh-Dagh  is  a  bare  cone,  the  summit  of  which  is  about  9000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  entirely  free  fr^m  snow  in 
summer ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  range  of  which  it  forms 
part  it  does  not  seem  of  great  elevation  :  and  this  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  with  regard  to  all  the  mountains  on  the  table-land  of  Armenia, 
that  they  are  seen  from  a  level  varying  in  elevation  between  5000  and 
7000  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  that  though  they  are  really  of  great 
elevation  they  have  little  of  the  imposing  grandeur  of  the  Pyrenees 
from  the  banks  of  the  Adour,  or  of  the  Alps  from  the  vaileyB  of 
Piedmont  The  range  of  the  Koseh-Dagh  is  crossed  by  two  passes, 
one  of  which,  through  the  village  of  Daiiar,  is  open  throughout  the 
year  and  is  that  frequented  most  commonly  by  caravans  and 
travellers;  the  other,  winding  under  the  peak,  is  impassable  for 
caravans  and  in  winter  is  blocked  up  with  snow.  This  latter  pass  is 
the  shorter,  but  it  is  now  idmost  entirely  abandoned,  owing  to  the 
robberies  of  the  Kurds,  who  used  to  lie  concealed  in  the  ravines  that 
open  into  it  on  the  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  plunder.  The  Koseh- 
Dagh  range  is  furrowed  by  numerous  well-watered  valleys,  with  fine 
pastures  and  some  underwood.  Its  continuation  westwurd  seems  to 
meet  the  low  range  that  runs  along  the  right  bank  of  Bingol-Su 
from  the  Kara-Kaya  Mountains,  the  whole  forming  part  of  the  edge 
of  the  basin  of  the  Araxes,  and  connecting  the  Koseh-Dagh  with  the 
Bingol-Dagh. 

Oeological  Structure, — The  soil  of  Armenia^  as  we  have  seen,  exhibits 
in  many  places  clear  evidence  of  volcanic  agency,  and  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  greater  part  of  it  was  at  some  remote  period 
covered  with  water  forming  a  vast  inland  sea,  of  which  the  Caspian  and 
lakes  Van  and  Urumiyeh  are  the  remnants.  First,  the  oolitic  series  to 
which  the  principal  mountains  belong  was  upheaved,  and  subsequently 
a  deposit  of  schistose  and  arenaceous  sandstone  took  place.  Ilien 
came  great  volcanic  eruptions :  here  thrown  into  vast  conical  moun- 
tains containing  craters— there  filling  up  valleys — and  in  other 
instances  forming  circular  basins,  some  of  which  exist  as  lakes,  while 
others  have  been  since  filled  up  with  tertianr  deposits.  The  Sevan 
Lake,  the  Lyohnitis  of  Ptolem»us,  situated  to  the  north-east  of  Erivan, 
in  Russian  Armenia,  is  surrounded  by  trap  and  porphyry  formations. 
It  is  40  miles  long,  and  about  20  xniles  wide,  and  from  it  flows  the 
Zenghi,  a  feeder  of  the  Araxes.  The  abundant  deposits  of  rook-salt 
in  the  central  table-land  are  a  further  proof  that  a  salt  sea  once 
covered  this  region. 

ArUiquitiea. — ^The  name  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Armenia  was  Artax- 
ata,  the  building  of  which  was  superintended  by  Hannibal,  who  had  taken 
refuge  with  Artaxias^  king  of  Armenia.  A  mass  of  ruins  found  near 
where  the  Zenghi  falls  into  the  Araxes  has  been  supposed  to  mark  the 
situation  of  Artaxata;  but  Colonel  Monteith  fixes  the  site  farther 
down  the  Araxes,  in  a  bend  of  the  river,  at  the  bottom  of  which  he 
saw  the  ruins  of  a  bridge  of  Qreek  or  Roman  architecture.  Buana, 
with  the  capture  of  which  the  second  canipaign  of  Heraclius  termi- 
nated, is  supposed  to  be  represented  by  Van,  the  antiquity  and 
cuneiform  inscriptions  of  which  have  been  alluded  to  above.  The  site 
of  Tigranocerta,  which  according  to  Tacitus  ('Ann.'  xv.  5)  was 
situated  at  a  distance  of  37  milBaria  K.E.  of  Nisibis,  seems  to  be 
unknown.  Armenian  writers  call  the  town  Dikranagerd,  and  make 
it  identical  with  the  modem  town  of  Kara-Amid  or  Diyar-Bekr ;  but 
Diyar-Bekr  it  is  now  agreed  stands  on  the  site  of  Amida.  Magnificent 
ruins  still  exist  of  the  celebrated  ancient  town  of  Ani.  [Airif i.j  Dara, 
the  ruined  city  before  mentioned  to  the  souUi-west  of  Mardin,  gave 
name  to  a  province  which  was  the  sacred  region  of  the  heathen 
Armenians,  and  was  crowded  with  their  national  temples.  Here  a 
stem  resistance  was  made  to  the  introductipn  of  Christianity,  and  it 
was  only  by  the  sword  that  churches  could  be  established  in  the 
district 

History. — The  Armenians  call  the  progenitor  of  their  nation  and 
the  first  ruler  of  their  country  Ha][g  or  HiSk,  whose  father  they  believe 
to  have  been  Toigoma,  the  Thogarma  of  Scripture  (Qenesis  x.  3),  the 
son  of  Gomer  and  grandson  of  Japhet  Haig  had  ori^^nally  lived  in 
the  country  of  Shinaar ;  but  he  retired  from  the  oppression  of  the 
Assyrian  king  Belua,  and  established  himself  in  the  mils  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Armenia.  Belus  pursued  the  emigrant  with  an  armed  force 
into  his  new  abode,  but  was  defeated  by  Halg  and  fell  in  b«ttl&  This 
is  said  to  have  happened  22  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 
('AvdaU,'  L  6.) 

About  300  years  later,  Aram  the  sixth  successor  of  KaSg  mled  over 
Armenia.  He  signalised  his  reign  by  the  conquest  of  part  of  Media, 
Assyria,  and  Cappadociiv.  The  conquest  of  Aram  first  made  known 
the  people  over  whom  he  ruled,  and  neighbouring  nations  called  them 
Aramides,  and  subsequently  Armenians,  from  the  name  of  their  king. 

His  son  and  successor  Ara  fell  in  a  war  with  the  Assyrian  queen, 
Semiramis.  Armenia  then  became  dependent  on  the  Assyrian  throne, 
though  it  was  stiU  governed  by  native  princes.  King  Scavordi,  about 
the  middle  of  the  8th  century  B.C.,  threw  off  this  allegiance. 
His  son  Paroir  or  Baroir  joined  Arbaces  and  Belesis,  the  governors 
of  Media  and  of  Babylonia,  in  their  revolt  against  Sardanapalus 
After  this  the  kinsn  of  Armenia  were  again  independent  sovereigns. 

In  the  reign  of  Halkak,  the  contemporary  of  Kebuchadnessar,  and 
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even  unoccupied ;  so  that  were  there  not  some  defect  in  the  adminis- 
tration the  people  need  not  resort  to  emigration.  Insecurity  of  life 
and  property  on  account  of  the  Kurds,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
'kishlak/  are  causes  sufficient  to  check  the  extension  of  agriculture 
and  make  the  people  emigrate. 

Lake  Van  or  Wan  is  of  irregular  shape.  The  southern  and 
principal  part  of  it  is  a  tolerably  compact  oval ;  but  from  the  centre 
of  the  northern  side  of  this  a  long  narrow  gulf  projects  for  about 
40  miles  in  a  north-east  direction.  The  extreme  length  of  the  oval 
between  Tadvan  and  Van  is  about  67  miles,  and  the  breadth  about 
25  miles.  The  north-eastern  projection  is  5  miles  wide  at  its  narrowest 
I>art,  but  the  breadth  increases  south  and  north  of  this  to  about 
12  miles.  The  whole  area  is  not  much  short  of  2000  square  miles. 
The  surface  is  5467  feet  above  the  sea.  The  waters  of  Uie  lake  are 
clear,  blue  and  salt,  like  the  sea ;  the  degree  of  saltness  is  greater  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  lake  than  in  the  projecting  gulf,  which 
receives  several  fresh-water  streams,  the  most  considerable  being  the 
£endi-Mahi-Su,  which  falls  into  the  head  of  the  gulf.  There  are 
some  small  islands  in  the  lake,  the  principal  of  which  is  Akhtamar, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Anjel-Chai ;  tnis  island  contains  a  large 
.^jtnenian  monastery  and  church,  and  is  the  residence  of  at  least  one 
bishop.  The  old  Armenian  name  of  the  lake  is  also  said  to  be 
Akhtamar.  The  lake  is  supposed  to  contain  abundance  of  fish,  but 
there  is  not  a  single  small  boat  on  the  whole  lake,  nor  has  any  attempt 
been  made  to  fish  in  deep  water.  Small  fish  resembling  herring  are 
caught  in  immense  quantities  in  spring,  when  they  come  up  the 
stream  to  spawn ;  they  ore  then  taken  with  baskets.  There  are  no 
passage  boats  on  the  lake ;  and  places  only  a  few  hours  apart  by  water 
are  virtually  several  days'  journey  distant  from  each  other.  Five  or 
six  crazy  boiges  convey  cotton  or  cotton  cloths  from  Van  to  Tadvan, 
on  their  way  to  Bitlis,  where  they  are  dyed  red  ;  the  return  freight  is 
grain  or  timber.  The  lake  is  generally  shallow  in-shore,  and  in  parts 
(especially  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  gulf),  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Arjish-Cbai  and  the  Bendi-Mahi-Su,  the  deposits  of  which  rivers  are  fast 
filling  it  up.  In  ten  years  the  plain  of  Aijish  is  said  to  have  advanced 
a  mile  on  the  lake.  The  winter  of  the  basin  of  Lake  Van  is  severe, 
and  a  great  deal  of  snow  falls ;  but  the  frost  is  less  intense  than  in 
the  plain  of  Erz-rum.  In  severe  winters  the  shallow  parts  of  the  lake 
are  frozen,  and  the  people  of  Aijish  can  cross  to  the  opposite  shore 
of  the  g^lf  on  the  ioe.  Gulls,  cormorants,  and  other  water-fowls 
abound  on  the  lake.  About  20  miles  north-west  from  Van  is  the  lake  of 
Erchek,  a  fine  sheet  of  brackish  water  of  an  oval  shape,  about  10  miles 
in  length  and  5  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  surrounded  by  mountains  on 
all  sides,  except  the  east,  in  which  direction  the  shore  is  flat.  The 
lake  has  no  visible  outlet ;  but  in  the  Kurdish  district  of  Mukus  or 
Mukush,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Aijerosh  Mountains,. a  river,  one 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  Tigris,  rises,  which  is  said  to  have  a  subter- 
ranean connection  with  Lake  Van. 

To  the  north  of  the  plain  of  Van  there  is  an  undulating  country 
with  extensive  vineyards,  and  a  whitish  clay  soil,  which  produces 
abundantly  in  wet  seasons.  This  district  is  separated  from  the  lake  by  a 
low  range  of  hills,  which  increase  in  height  to  the  northward ;  and  a 
parallel  range  runs  at  some  distance  inland.  Between  this  wine 
district  and  Merek,  which  is  famous  for  its  monasteries  and  its 
pilgrimsges,  there  is  little  land  imder  tillage.  To  the  north  of  Merek 
is  the  district  drained  by  the  Bendi-Mahi-Su,  which  is  frequented 
only  by  Kurds,  some  of  whom  are  settled  in  villages  along  the  lake. 
The  Bendi-Mahi  is  broad,  deep,  and  of  a  dark  blue  colour  at  its 
mouth,  where  it  flows  between  reedy  banks.  It  rises  near  the  source 
of  the  Murad,  in  the  mountains  south  of  Bayazid,  of  which  it  drains 
the  southern  valleys ;  its  whole  course  is  about  85  mile&  Between 
Bargir-Kaleh,  the  seat  of  a  Kurd  Bey  a  few  miles  up  the  river,  and 
Bayazid  the  cotmtnr  is  a  mountain  tract  without  a  single  village  or 
settlement  of  any  kind,  and  frequented  only  by  nomad  Kurds.  A 
spring  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  maintains  a  heat  of  55** 
Fahrenheit,  which  is  probably  the  mean  heat  of  the  climate. 

Westward  from  Amis,  a  Kurd  settlement  at  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  Lake  Van,  there  is  a  rough  country  backed  by  moun- 
tains, and  terminating  near  the  lake  in  flats,  which  in  summer  are 
infested  by  innumerable  swarms  of  small  flies.  In  this  district,  which 
is  now  altogether  waste — ^but  bears  evidence  in  the  remains  of  field- 
inclosures,  villages,  and  khans,  of  having  been  once  occupied  by  a 
settled  population — ^there  are  numerous  evidences  of  volcanic  action ; 
its  rocks  are  a  black  hard  honey-combed  lava,  and  a  stream  a  little 
east  of  the  village  of  Haidar-Beg  rolls  over  black  lava  boulders.  This 
rough  country  slopes  down  into  a  well-watered  plain,  terminating  in 
marshes  and  swamps  near  the  lake  at  the  town  and  castle  of  Arjish, 
which  retains  the  elements  of  the  name  Arsissa,  by  which  Lake  Van 
was  known  to  the  ancients.  There  are  about  twenty  large  villages  in 
this  plain.  The  soil  is  deep  and  alluvial.  The  pastures  are  extensive 
and  fine,  and  the  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  mares  veiy  great.  The 
castle  of  Arjish  is  in  a  ruinous  condition ;  the  houses  of  the  town, 
which  are  inhabited  by  Mussulman  Kurds  and  a  very  few  Armenians, 
are  built  in  the  usual  fashion,  half  underground.  The  Armenian 
church  of  Arjish  is  small  but  very  ancient.  The  Haideranlis  Kurds 
pasture  the  mountains  to  the  northward,  and  winter  in  the  villages 
of  the  plain  of  Arjiah.  The  character  given  of  them  is,  "they  rob 
when  they  can,  and  by  craft  rather  than  by  violence."    At  a  village 


on  the  western  bank  of  the  Arjish-Chai  is  a  stone  building  said  to  be 
the  tomb  of  a  Persian  king. 

High  ground  bounded  to  the  northward  by  mountains,  and  on  the 
south  by  a  low  range  that  skirts  the  lake,  extends  to  the  Armenian 
village  of  Ashraf,  which  is  situated  in  a  ravine  about  10  miles  west 
from  Arjish.  Below  the  village  the  ravine  opens  into  a  plain  whic^ 
reaches  to  the  lake,  and  contains  many  vineyards.  Beyond  this  the 
abrupt  mountains  recede,  and  the  lake  frontage  widens,  so  as  to  afford 
a  fine  view  of  Sapan-Dagh  from  base  to  summit.  The  shore  is 
bordered  here  by  meadows  containing  dark  pools  of  water,  with  a 
strong  sulphurous  smelL  In  the  district  south  of  the  Sapan-Dagh, 
between  the  village  of  Nurshin  and  the  town  of  Ad-el-Jivaz,  the  sandy 
soil  yields  fine  clean  com  crops ;  the  system  of  sowing  com  in  drills 
has  been  practised  here  from  time  immemorial  Water-melons  used 
to  be  grown  abundantly,  but  as  they  were  always  eaten  by  the  passing 
Kurds  the  peasants  no  longer  cultivate  them.  The  chi^  property  of 
the  peasant  is  in  their  com,  cattle  and  mares,  meadows  and  orchards. 
Soda  is  collected  on  the  shore  and  sold  to  the  Kurds  to  make  soap. 
Cattle  to  be  safe  must  all  be  housed  at  night.  The  yield  of  wheat  in 
this  district  is  stated  to  be  twenty-fivefold,  of  rye  fiftyfold,  and  of 
barley  fortyfold.  The.  bread  is  most  excellent.  Ad-el-Jivae  stands 
in  a  weU-watered  valley ;  it  is  open  to  Lake  Van,  but  inclosed  on  the 
other  sides  by  walls,  which  run  from  the  lake  shore  to  the  extremities 
of  the  works  of  an  old  ruined  castle  built  on  a  limestone  rock  above 
the  town.  In  this  limestone  valley,  where  the  water  is  pure  and  so 
abundant  that  the  gardens  are  irrigated,  common  fruits  are  very 
plentiful ;  water-melons  and  grapes  thrive  welL  Some  coarse  cotton 
cloths  are  woven  in  about  twenty  looms  in  the  town ;  both  Turks  and 
Armenians  here  are  weavers. 

The  limestone  district  rises  west  of  Ad-el-Jivaz  into  hi^^  cli£b, 
skirting  steep  rocky  paths  far  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  To  the 
westwud  the  limestone  dips  into  a  plain,  and  is  succeeded  by  clay- 
slate,  followed  by  coarse  conglomerate,  the  component  parts  of  whidi 
become  gradually  smaller  to  the  westward,  and  terminate  on  the  western 
side  of  Lake  Van  in  the  fine  grained  light  sandstone  of  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Akhlatb  The  old  town  of  Akhlat,  now  in  ruins,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  taken  by  Timur  in  the  14th  century.  There  is  a  cemetery 
of  great  extent  near  it,  with  headstones  of  one  piece  12  feet  high ;  this, 
and  several  other  smaller  burying-grounds,  give  evidence  of  the  extent 
of  the  population  of  the  town.  On  all  the  tombs  and  other  buildings 
are  Turkuh  and  Arabic  inscriptions.  The  town  stood  in  a  ravine,  in 
the  centre  of  which  there  is  a  rock  covered  vrith  ruins,  probably  of  a 
castle.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine  is  a  large  tomb  also  in 
ruins,  which  is  said  to  contain  the  remains  of  a  king.  The  natiyes 
know  nothing  of  the  history  of  the  place ;  they  say  that  it  was  the 
residence  of  an  ancient  sovereign.  The  modem  town  of  Akhlat  stands 
on  the  lake  shore  at  a  little  distance  from  the  Nimrud-Dagh,  and 
25  miles  east  from  Bitlis.  It  is  a  dull  place,  surrounded  by  a  double 
wall  even  towards  the  lake,  the  inner  circuit  being  flanked  by  towers, 
and  a  citadel  on  high  ground  commands  the  town.  The  houses  are 
built  of  square  stones  cemented  with  clay. 

The  Sapan-Dagh,  and  the  Cowntiy  northward  to  Bayazid  and  the 
Source  of  the  Murad. — ^The  Sapan-Dagh,  which  forms  a  most  con- 
spicuous object  in  the  region  of  Lake  Van  is  about  10  miles  distant 
from  the  middle  part  of  the  northern  shore.  It  is  an  extinct  Yolcano 
with  crater  and  cone.  The  cone,  which  is  on  the  north-east  aide  of 
the  crater,  has  a  flat  top  surrounded  by  numerous  peaks,  and  is  com- 
posed of  loose  fragments  of  calcined  rock,  gray  or  pale  rod  in  colour, 
remarkably  lights  and  easily  displaced,  the  fractures  displaying  small 
bright  crystals.  The  ascent  is  painful,  and  attended  with  disagreeable 
sensations,  such  as  pains  in  &e  head  and  sickness  at  stomach,  not 
owing  to  the  height  (the  highest  peak  does  not  exceed  10,000  feet 
above  the  Black  Sea),  but  caused  it  is  supposed  by  the  escape  of  some 
gas  from  the  crater.  The  view  from  the  sununit  is  very  extensivei 
The  two  peaks  of  Ararat  are  distinctly  visible,  the  Bingol  range, 
the  conical  peak  of  Koseh-Dagh  in  the  plam  of  Arishkerd,  Lake  Erchek, 
and  Lake  Nazuk,  at  the  western  base  of  the  Nimrud-Dagh.  A  good 
deal  of  snow  lies  in  the  hollows  of  the  mountains,  but  the  cone  and 
peaks  are  bare  in  summer ;  and  no  glacier  exists  upon  it  The  ascent 
is  practicable  only  between  the  middle  of  August  and  the  second  week 
of  September,  on  account  of  the  snow  which  covers  the  summit  all 
the  rest  of  the  year.  On  a  lower  cone  on  the  south  side  of  the  moun- 
tain there  is  a  small  lake  called  Aghri-ObL  The  whole  mountain  from 
base  to  summit  is  composed  of  basalt^  scoria,  and  other  volcanic  debris ; 
lavarstreams  have  burst  from  various  parts  of  it  besides  the  summit. 
Neither  tree  nor  shrub  is  to  be  seen  on  the  Sapan-Dagh ;  there  are 
some  pastures,  but  they  seem  unfrequented,  or  perhaps  avoided. 
There  is  no  record  or  tradition  of  this  mountain  ever  having  been  in 
an  active  state.  The  principal  rock  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  is  a 
kind  of  porphyry. 

From  Lake  Van  and  the  Sapan-Dagh  north-eastward  an  undulating 
country  with  a  light  sandy  soil,  but  thinly  inhabited  and  exhibiting 
evidence  of  the  emigration  of  the  Armenians  in  deserted  villages,  risea 
gradually  to  a  high  plain  near  the  foot  of  the  Ala-Dagh,  in  the  ravines  of 
which  are  small  trees,  wiUows,  alders,  birch,  wild  apple  and  pear-trees, 
and  currant-bushes.  The  Ala-Dagh  is  about  the  same  height  as  the 
Sapan-Dagh ;  on  the  northern  faces  of  the  highest  peaks  the  snow  always 
lies.    From  the  summit  of  the  mountain  a  deep  valley  called  Zelan- 
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dereh  deaoends  on  the  eaatem  side.  At  the  Tale-head  rises  a  small 
stream  which,  augmented  by  innumerable  rills  that  trickle  down  the 
rocks,  forms  a  brook  increasing  in  Tolume  at  every  step  :  this  is  the 
source  of  the  Murad  or  Eastern  Euphrates,  which  flows  north-east  in  a 
narrow  vale  with  a  grassy  bottom  to  Diyadin,  where  it  turns  north-west 
for  about  40  miles,and  then  sweeps  round  to  the  south-west,  through 
the  plateau  east  of  the  plain  of  Mush.  Diyadin  ia  a  large  village,  with 
a  mixed  population  of  Kurds  and  Annenians,  situated  on  the  caravan 
route  between  Erz-rum  and  Persia.  It  was  formerly  a  trading  station 
of  the  Genoese,  by  whom  the  partly  dilapidated  castle  on  the  edge  of 
the  ravioe  of  the  Murad  was  built 

The  n^ountainous  region  of  which  the  Ala-Dagh  is  the  highest 
point  terminates  near  Bayazid,  about  25  miles  east  from  Diyadin,  in  a 
wide  plain,  which  separates  it  from  the  foot  of  Aghri-Dagh,  by  which 
name  Mount  Ararat  is  known  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  region 
forms  part  of  the  watershed  between  the  Murad  and  the  Araxes ;  in 
summer  the  ground  is  parched  and  dusty,  and  high  winds  blow  very 
frequently.  The  city  of  Bayazid,  the  seat  of  a  hereditary  pasha,  is 
built  in  39"  31'  40"  N.  lat,  in  a  recess  of  a  craggy  mountain  facing 
Mount  Ararat,  which  is  about  10  miles  distant  on  the  north  side  of 
the  plain.  The  pasha's  palace,  a  handsome  stone  building  on  a  rocky 
peak,  commands  the  town,  but  is  itself  conunanded  by  higher  peaks, 
from  which  the  Russian  guns  were  pointed  in  the  last  war,  when  after 
a  few  shots  the  place  surrendered.  In  a  ravine  opposite  the  palace  is 
the  former  residence  of  the  pasha,  which  is  half  excavated  out  of  the 
rock,  and  now  serves  for  an  arsenal ;  and  on  the  summit  above  this 
ore  the  remains  of  a  more  ancient  castle,  probably  one  of  the  Qenoese 
trading  stations.  Bayazid  is  in  a  declining  state,  and  has  little  or  no 
commercial  activity,  owing  to  the  Russian  quarantine,  which  prevents 
active  intercourse  with  Erivan,  and  to  the  emigration  of  the  Armenian 
population  with  the  Russian  army  in  1830.  The  Mussulman  popula- 
tion of  the  town  are  rude  and  tmcouth  in  the  extreme,  just  like  the 
Kurds,  with  whom  they  are  in  constant  contact.  Before  1830  the 
number  of  inhabitants  was  estimated  at  15,000;  since  then  the 
population  is  said  to  have  dwindled  down  to  about  5000,  but  we  have 
no  means  of  stating  the  amount  aociurately. 

Plain  of  A  rithkerd. — The  Murad  in  its  western  course  below  Diyadin 
runs  in  the  intersection  of  two  inclined  planes^  one  sloping  north- 
ward from  the  Ala-Dagh,  the  other  southward  from  the  edge  of  the 
basin  of  the  Araxes,  between  Ararat  and  the  Koseh-Dagh.  Through 
this  region  the  Murad  runs  generally  in  a  deep  narrow  vailey  with 
luxuriant  grass ;  the  width  in  summer  is  not  more  than  80  paces,  and 
depth  inconsiderable ;  but  in  spring  the  river  swells  so  as  not  to  be 
fordable  at  any  point  The  plain  of  Arishkerd  extends  westward 
from  Diyadin  to  the  Sheryan-Dagh,  a  low  range  which  seems  con- 
nected on  the  north  with  the  Koseh-Dagh.  Its  length  is  at  least 
40  miles ;  its  breadth  varies  from  6  to  16  miles  from  north  to  south. 
The  soil  is  rich  and  well  watered.  There  are  not  more  than  thirty 
villages  in  the  plain,  only  three  of  which  have  Armenian  inhabitants. 
The  rest  of  the  population  is  composed  chiefly  of  Kurds ;  but  there 
are  also  some  Terekemeh  (Turkomans),  a  people  like  the  gypsies^  of 
unsettled  habits  and  doubtful  honesty.  A  large  part  of  this  fine  plain 
is  comparatively  deserted,  and  mudi  of  it  Ues  untilled  for  want  of 
hands.  Before  the  Russian  invasion  of  1829  there  was  a  great 
uumber  of  Armenians  living  in  villages  scattered  over  it,  but  nearly 
the  whole  of  them  emigrated  with  the  retiring  army  to  Qeorgia.  In 
the  plain  of  Arishkerd  at  about  15  miles  west  ux>m  Diyadin,  and 
within  a  hundred  paces  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Murad,  in  89*  88'  23" 
N.  lat  stands  the  monastery  of  Uch-Kilisa,  a  massive  stone  building, 
consiBting  of  a  church,  out-buildings,  and  court-yard,  all  surrounded 
by  a  very  lofty  walL  The  plan  resembles  that  of  the  monastery  of 
Changeri  before  noticed,  but  the  structure  is  larger  and  handsomer ; 
it  has  however  sufi*ered  much  from  time,  and  some  years  ago  from 
earthquake.  This  monastery  is  said  to  have  been  built  about 
A.D.  306,  by  the  same  architect  as  those  of  Changeri  and  Ech-Miadzin. 
[EcH-MiAJ)ZiN.]  It  is  now  a  dependency  on  the  patriarchal  church 
of  Ech-Miadzin,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  Katholikoe,  or  primate 
of  the  Armenian  Church,  and  is  situated  a  little  west  of  Erivan,  in  the 
RuBsian  part  of  Armenia.  The  plain  of  Arishkerd  is  traversed  by  the 
caravan  route  from  Trebizond  and  Erz-rum  to  Persia.  It  yields,  where 
cultivated,  good  crops  of  corn,  but  the  principal  wealth  of  the  inhabi- 
tants seems  to  consist  in  their  flocks  and  herds,  bufialoes,  cows,  oxen, 
mares,  and  sheep.  The  principal  place  in  the  plain  is  Toprak-Kaleh, 
situated  under  the  moimtains  on  the  north-western  edge  of  the  plain. 
It  is  the  residence  of  a  Bey,  and  has  about  400  houses,  half  of  which 
are  inhabited  by  Armenians.  Kara-Kilisa  in  the  central,  and  Molla- 
Sule'iman  in  the  western  part  of  the  plain,  are  inhabited  exduaively  by 
Armenians. 

About  35  miles  west  from  Diyadin  the  Murad  turns  to  the  south- 
west through  a  break  in  the  low  hills  that  thus  far  line  its  left  bank, 
receiving  at  this  point  the  Sheryan-Su,  which  flows  along  the  base  of 
the  Sheryan-Dagh,  on  the  western  side  of  the  plain.  From  the 
Sheryan-Dagh  a  wide  plain  is  said  to  extend  southward  for  about 
36  miles  to  Malazgerd,  on  the  Murad ;  thence  westward  to  the  Kar»- 
Kaya  Mountains  and  the  junction  of  the  Kalesi-Su  with  the  Murad. 
The  country  is  said  to  be  generally  level,  so  that  from  Diyadin  to 
Elinis-Kalesi,  on  the  Kalesi-Su,  there  is  a  nearly  continuous  plain 
about  100  miles  across.    Of  this  part  of  the  country  little  is  known. 


The  KotehrDagh. — A  lofty  range,  of  which  the  Koseh-Dagh  is 
the  culminating  point,  separates  the  plain  of  Arishkerd  from  the 
undulating  plain  of  Pasin,  previously  noticed  in  this  article^  The 
Koseh-Dagh  is  a  bare  cone,  the  summit  of  which  is  about  9000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  entirely  frve  from  snow  in 
summer;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  range  of  which  it  forms 
part  it  does  not  seem  of  great  elevation  :  and  this  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  with  regard  to  all  the  mountains  on  the  table-land  of  Armenia, 
that  they  are  seen  from  a  level  varying  in  elevation  between  5000  and 
7000  feet  above  the  sea;  and  that  though  they  are  really  of  great 
elevation  they  have  little  of  the  imposing  grandeur  of  the  Pyrenees 
from  the  banks  of  the  Adour,  or  of  the  Alps  from  the  vsileys  of 
Piedmont  The  range  of  the  Koseh-Dagh  is  crossed  by  two  passes, 
one  of  which,  through  the  villsge  of  Dahar,  is  open  throughout  the 
year  and  is  that  frequented  most  commonly  by  caravans  and 
travellers;  the  other,  winding  under  the  peak,  is  impaasable  for 
caravans  and  in  winter  is  blocked  up  with  snow.  This  latter  pass  is 
the  shorter,  but  it  is  now  almost  entirely  abandoned,  owing  to  the 
robberies  of  the  Kurds,  who  used  to  lie  concealed  in  the  ravines  that 
open  into  it  on  the  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  plunder.  The  Koseh- 
Dagh  range  is  furrowed  by  numerous  well-watered  valleys,  with  fine 
pastures  and  some  underwood.  Its  continuation  westward  seems  to 
meet  the  low  range  that  runs  along  the  right  bank  of  Bingol-Su 
from  the  Kara-Kaya  Mountains,  the  whole  forming  part  of  the  edge 
of  the  basin  of  the  Araxes,  and  oonnecting  the  Koseh-Dagh  with  the 
Bingol-Dagh. 

Geological  Struetwre. — The  soil  of  Armenia,  as  we  have  seen,  exhibits 
in  many  places  dear  evidence  of  volcanic  agency,  and  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  greater  part  of  it  was  at  some  remote  period 
covered  with  water  forming  a  vast  inland  sea,  of  which  the  Cas^nan  and 
lakes  Van  and  Urumiyeh  are  the  remnants.  First,  the  oolitic  series  to 
which  the  principal  mountains  belong  was  upheaved,  and  subsequently 
a  deposit  of  schistose  and  arenaceous  sandstone  took  place.  Then 
came  great  volcanic  eruptions :  here  thrown  into  vast  conical  moun- 
tains containing  craters — ^there  filling  up  valleys — and  in  other 
instances  forming  circular  basins,  some  of  which  exist  as  lakes,  while 
others  have  been  since  filled  up  with  tertiair  depoeita.  The  Sevan 
Lake,  the  Lyohnitis  of  Ptolemsus,  ratuated  to  the  north-east  of  Erivan, 
in  Russian  Armenia,  is  surrounded  by  trap  and  poiphyiy  formations. 
It  is  40  miles  long,  and  about  20  zoiles  wide,  and  firom  it  flows  the 
Zenghi,  a  feeder  of  the  Araxes.  The  abundant  deposits  of  rock-salt 
in  &e  central  table-land  are  a  further  proof  that  a  salt  sea  once 
covered  this  region. 

ArUiquitiee, — ^The  name  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Armenia  was  Artax- 
ata,  the  building  of  which  was  superintended  by  Hannibal,  who  had  taken 
refuge  with  Artaxias^  king  of  Armenia.  A  mass  of  ruins  found  near 
where  the  Zenghi  falls  into  the  Araxes  has  been  supposed  to  mark  the 
situation  of  Artaxata;  but  Colonel  Monteith  fixes  the  site  farther 
down  the  Araxes,  in  a  bend  of  the  river,  at  the  bottom  of  which  he 
saw  the  ruins  of  a  bridge  of  Qreek  or  Roman  architecture.  Buana, 
with  the  capture  of  which  the  second  campaign  of  Heradius  termi- 
nated, is  supposed  to  be  represented  by  Van,  the  antiqui^  and 
cuneiform  inscriptions  of  which  have  been  alluded  to  abovei  The  site 
of  Tigranocerta,  which  according  to  Tadtus  ('Ann.'  xv.  5)  was 
situated  at  a  distance  of  37  mimaria  N.E.  of  Nisibis,  seems  to  be 
imknoWn.  Armenian  writers  call  the  town  Diknmagerd,  and  make 
it  identical  with  the  modem  town  of  Kara-Amid  or  Diyar-Bekr ;  but 
Diyar-Bekr  it  is  now  agreed  stands  on  the  site  of  Amida.  Magnificent 
rums  still  exist  of  the  celebrated  andent  town  of  Ani.  fAvKLj  Dara, 
the  ruined  city  before  mentioned  to  the  souUi-west  of  Mardin,  gave 
name  to  a  province  which  was  the  sacred  region  of  the  heathen 
Armenians,  and  was  crowded  with  their  national  temples.  Here  a 
stem  resistance  was  made  to  the  introduction  of  Christiaiuty,  and  it 
was  only  by  the  sword  that  churdies  could  be  established  in  the 
district 

History. — The  Armenians  call  the  progenitor  of  their  nation  and 
the  first  ruler  of  their  country  Halg  or  HiSk,  whose  father  they  beheve 
to  have  been  Torgoma,  the  Thogarma  of  Scripture  (Genesis  x.  3),  the 
son  of  Oomer  and  grandson  of  Japhet  Halg  had  originally  lived  in 
the  country  of  Shinaar ;  but  he  retired  from  the  oppression  of  the 
Assyrian  king  Belus,  and  established  himself  in  the  mils  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Armenia.  Bdus  pursued  the  emigrant  with  an  armed  force 
into  his  new  abode,  but  was  defeated  by  HaSg  and  fell  in  battla  This 
is  said  to  have  happened  22  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 
('Avdall,'  L  6.) 

About  300  years  later,  Aram  the  sixth  successor  of  HsJIg  ruled  over 
Armenia.  He  signalised  his  reign  by  the  conquest  of  part  of  Medis, 
Assyria,  and  Cappadocia.  The  conquest  of  Aj«m  first  made  known 
the  people  over  whom  he  ruled,  and  neighbouring  nations  called  them 
Aramides,  and  subsequently  Armenians,  from  the  name  of  their  king. 

His  son  and  successor  Ara  fell  in  a  war  with  the  Assyrian  queen, 
Semiramis.  Armenia  then  became  dependent  on  the  Assyrian  throne, 
though  it  was  still  governed  by  native  princes.  King  Scavordi,  about 
the  middle  of  the  8th  century  B.C.,  threw  ofif  this  allegiance. 
His  son  Paroir  or  Baroir  joined  Arbaces  and  Belesis,  the  governors 
of  Media  and  of  Babylonia,  in  their  revolt  against  Sardanapalua 
After  this  the  kings  of  Armenia  were  again  independent  sovereigns. 

In  the  reign  of  Haikak,  the  contemporary  of  Nebuchadneszar,  and 
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even  unoccupied ;  so  that  were  there  not  some  defect  in  the  adminia- 
tration  the  people  need  not  resort  to  emigration.  Insecurity  of  life 
and  property  on  account  of  the  Kurds,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
'kishlak/  are  causes  sufficient  to  check  the  extension  of  agriculture 
and  make  the  people  emigrate. 

Lake  Van  or  Wan  is  of  irregular  shape.  The  southern  and 
principal  part  of  it  is  a  tolerably  compact  oval ;  but  from  the  centre 
of  the  northern  side  of  this  a  long  narrow  gulf  projects  for  about 
40  miles  in  a  north-east  direction.  The  extreme  length  of  the  oval 
between  Tadvan  and  Van  is  about  67  miles,  and  the  breadth  about 
25  miles.  The  north-eastern  projection  is  5  miles  wide  at  its  narrowest 
part,  but  the  breadth  increases  south  and  north  of  this  to  about 
12  miles.  The  whole  area  is  not  much  short  of  2000  square  nulea. 
The  surface  is  5467  feet  above  the  sea.  The  waters  of  tiie  lake  are 
clear,  blue  and  salt,  like  the  sea ;  the  degree  of  saltness  is  greater  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  lake  than  in  the  projecting  gulf,  which 
receives  several  fresh-water  streams,  the  most  considerable  being  the 
Bendi-Mahi-Su,  which  falls  into  the  head  of  the  gulf.  There  are 
some  small  islands  in  the  lake,  the  principal  of  which  is  Akhtamar, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Anjel-Chai ;  tnis  island  contains  a  huge 
ioinenian  monastery  and  church,  and  is  the  residence  of  at  least  one 
bishop.  The  old  Armenian  name  of  the  lake  is  also  said  to  be 
Akhtamar.  The  lake  is  supposed  to  contain  abundance  of  fish,  but 
there  is  not  a  single  small  boat  on  the  whole  lake,  nor  has  any  attempt 
been  made  to  fish  in  deep  water.  Small  fish  resembling  herring  are 
caught  in  immense  quantities  in  spring,  when  they  come  up  the 
stream  to  spawn ;  they  are  then  taken  with  baskets.  There  are  no 
passage  boats  on  the  lake ;  and  places  only  a  few  hours  apart  by  water 
are  virtually  several  dajB*  journey  distant  from  each  other.  Five  or 
six  crazy  boi^ges  convey  cotton  or  cotton  cloths  from  Van  to  Tadvan, 
on  their  way  to  Bitlis,  where  they  are  dyed  red  ;  the  return  freight  is 
grain  or  timber.  The  lake  is  generally  shallow  in-shore,  and  in  parts 
(especially  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  gulf),  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Arjish-Cbai  and  the  Bendi-Mahi-Su,  the  deposits  of  which  rivers  are  fiist 
filling  it  up.  In  ten  years  the  plain  of  Aijish  is  said  to  have  advanced 
a  nule  on  the  lake.  The  winter  of  the  basin  of  Lake  Van  is  severe, 
and  a  great  deal  of  snow  falls ;  but  the  frost  is  less  intense  than  in 
the  plam  of  Erz-rum.  In  severe  winters  the  shallow  parts  of  the  lake 
are  frozen,  and  tiie  people  of  Arjish  can  cross  to  the  opposite  shore 
of  the  gulf  on  the  ice.  Gulls,  cormorants,  and  other  water-fowls 
abound  on  the  lake.  About  20  miles  north-west  from  Van  is  the  lake  of 
Erchek,  a  fine  sheet  of  brackish  water  of  an  oval  shape,  about  10  nules 
in  length  and  5  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  surrounded  by  mountains  on 
all  sides,  except  the  east,  in  which  direction  the  shore  is  flat.  The 
lake  has  no  visible  outlet ;  but  in  the  Kurdish  district  of  Mukus  or 
Mukush,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Arjeroeh  Mountains,. a  river,  one 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  Tigris,  rises,  which  is  said  to  haye  a  subter- 
ranean connection  with  Lake  Van. 

To  the  north  of  the  plain  of  Van  there  is  an  undulating  country 
with  extensive  vineyards,  and  a  whitish  clay  soil,  which  produces 
abundantly  in  wet  seasons.  This  district  is  separated  firom  the  lake  by  a 
low  range  of  hills,  which  increase  in  height  to  the  northward ;  and  a 
parallel  range  runs  at  some  distance  inland.  Between  this  wine 
district  and  Merek,  which  is  famous  for  its  monasteries  and  its 
pilgrimages,  there  is  little  land  under  tillage.  To  the  north  of  Merek 
is  the  district  drained  by  the  Bendi-Mahi-Su,  which  is  frequented 
only  by  Kurds,  some  of  whom  are  settled  in  villages  along  the  lake. 
The  Bendi-Mahi  is  broad,  deep,  and  of  a  dark  blue  colour  at  its 
mouth,  where  it  flows  between  reedy  banks.  It  rises  near  the  source 
of  the  Murad,  in  the  mountaLos  south  of  Bayazid,  of  which  it  drains 
the  southern  valleys ;  its  whole  course  is  about  35  mile&  Between 
Bargir-Kaleh,  the  seat  of  a  Kurd  Bey  a  few  miles  up  the  river,  and 
Bayazid  the  country  is  a  mountain  tract  without  a  single  village  or 
settlement  of  any  kind,  and  frequented  only  by  nomad  Kurds.  A 
spring  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  maintains  a  heat  of  55** 
Fahrenheit,  which  is  probably  the  mean  heat  of  the  climate. 

Westward  from  Amis,  a  Kurd  settlement  at  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  Lake  Van,  there  is  a  rough  country  backed  by  moun- 
tains, and  terminating  near  the  lake  in  flats,  which  in  summer  are 
infested  by  innumerable  swarms  of  small  flies.  In  this  district,  which 
is  now  altogether  waste — ^but  bears  evidence  in  the  remains  of  field- 
inclosures,  villages,  and  khans,  of  having  been  once  occupied  by  a 
settled  population — ^there  are  numerous  evidences  of  volcanic  action; 
its  rocks  are  a  black  hard  honey-combed  lava,  and  a  stream  a  little 
east  of  the  village  of  Haidar-Beg  rolls  over  black  lava  boulders.  This 
rough  coimtry  slopes  down  into  a  well-watered  plain,  terminating  in 
marshes  and  swamps  near  the  lake  at  the  town  and  castle  of  Arjish, 
which  retains  the  elements  of  the  name  Andssa,  by  which  Lake  Van 
was  known  to  the  ancients.  There  are  about  twenty  lax^ge  villages  in 
this  plain.  The  soil  is  deep  and  alluvial.  The  pastures  are  extensive 
and  fine,  and  the  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  mares  very  great.  The 
castle  of  Arjish  is  in  a  ruinous  condition ;  the  houses  of  the  town, 
which  are  inhabited  by  Mussulman  Kurds  and  a  very  few  Armenians, 
are  buUt  in  the  usual  fashion,  half  undergrovmd.  The  Armenian 
church  of  Arjish  is  small  but  very  ancient.  The  Haideranlis  Kurds 
pasture  the  mountains  to  the  northward,  and  winter  in  the  villages 
of  the  plain  of  Arjiah.  The  character  given  of  them  is,  "they  rob 
when  they  can,  and  by  craft  rather  than  by  violence."    At  a  village 


on  the  western  bank  of  the  Axjish-Chai  is  a  stone  building  said  to  be 
the  tomb  of  a  Persian  king. 

High  ground  bounded  to  the  northward  by  mountains,  and  on  the 
south  by  a  low  range  that  skirts  the  lake,  extends  to  the  Armenian 
village  of  Ashraf,  which  is  situated  in  a  ravine  about  10  miles  west 
from  Arjish.  Below  the  village  the  ravine  opens  into  a  plain  which 
reaches  to  the  lake,  and  contains  many  vineyards.  Beyond  this  the 
abrupt  mountains  recede,  and  the  lake  frontage  widens^  so  as  to  afibrd 
a  fine  view  of  Sapan-Dagh  from  base  to  summits  The  shore  is 
bordered  here  by  meadows  containing  dark  pools  of  water,  with  a 
strong  sulphurous  smeU.  In  the  district  south  of  the  Sapan-Dagh, 
between  the  village  of  Nurshin  and  the  town  of  Ad-el-Jivaz,  the  sandy 
soil  yields  fine  clean  com  crops ;  the  system  of  sowing  com  in  drills 
has  been  practised  here  from  time  immemorial  Water-melons  used 
to  be  grown  abundantly,  but  as  they  were  always  eaten  by  the  passing 
Kurds  the  peasants  no  longer  cultivate  them.  The  chief  property  of 
the  peasantry  is  in  their  com,  cattle  and  mares,  meadows  and  ordiards. 
Soda  is  collected  on  the  shore  and  sold  to  the  Kurds  to  make  soap. 
Cattle  to  be  safe  must  all  be  housed  at  night.  The  yield  of  wheat  in 
this  district  is  stated  to  be  twenty-fivefold,  of  rye  fiftyfold,  and  of 
barley  fortyfold.  The  bread  is  most  excellent.  Ad-el-Jivas  stands 
in  a  well-watered  valley ;  it  is  open  to  Lake  Van,  but  inclosed  on  the 
other  sides  by  walls,  which  run  from  the  lake  shore  to  the  extremities 
of  the  works  of  an  old  ruined  castle  built  on  a  limestone  rock  above 
the  town.  In  this  limestone  valley,  where  the  water  is  pure  and  so 
abimdant  that  the  gardens  are  irrigated,  conmion  fruits  are  very 
plentiful ;  wateivmelons  and  grapes  tiirive  welL  Some  coarse  ootton 
cloths  are  woven  in  about  twenty  looms  in  the  town ;  both  Turks  and 
Armenians  here  are  weavers. 

The  limestone  district  rises  west  of  Ad-el-Jivaz  into  hig^  difEs, 
skirting  steep  rocky  paths  far  above  the  level  of  the  lak&  To  the 
westwfurd  the  limestone  dips  into  a  plain,  and  is  succeeded  by  day- 
slate,  followed  by  coarse  conglomerate,  the  component  parts  of  which 
become  gradually  smaller  to  the  westward,  and  terminate  on  the  western 
side  of  Lake  Van  in  the  fine  grained  light  sandstone  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Akhlat  The  old  town  of  Akhlat,  now  in  ruins,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  taken  by  Timur  in  the  14th  century.  There  is  a  cemetery 
of  great  extent  near  it,  with  headstones  of  one  piece  12  feet  high ;  this, 
and  several  other  smaller  burying-grounds,  give  evidence  of  the  extent 
of  the  population  of  the  town.  On  all  the  tombs  and  other  buildings 
are  TurkUsh  and  Arabic  inscriptions.  The  town  stood  in  a  ravine,  in 
the  centre  of  which  there  is  a  rock  covered  vrith  nuns,  probably  of  a 
casUe.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine  is  a  large  tomb  lUso  in 
ruins,  which  is  said  to  contain  the  remains  of  a  king.  The  natives 
know  nothing  of  the  history  of  the  place ;  they  say  that  it  was  the 
residence  of  an  ancient  sovereign.  The  modem  town  of  Akhlat  stands 
on  the  lake  shore  at  a  little  distance  from  the  Nimrud-Dagh,  and 
25  miles  east  from  BitUs.  It  is  a  dull  place,  surroimded  by  a  double 
wall  even  towards  the  lake,  the  inner  circuit  being  flanked  by  towers, 
and  a  citadel  on  high  ground  commands  the  town.  The  houses  are 
built  of  square  stones  cemented  with  clay. 

The  Sapan-Daghf  and  the  CovmJtry  northward  to  Bayazid  «u2  the 
Source  of  the  Mwad. — The  Sapan-Dagh,  which  forms  a  most  con- 
spicuous object  in  the  region  of  Lake  Van  is  about  10  miles  distant 
from  the  middle  part  of  the  northern  shore.  It  is  an  extinct  volcano 
with  crater  and  cone.  The  cone,  which  is  on  the  north-east  side  of 
the  crater,  has  a  flat  top  surrounded  by  numerous  peaks,  and  is  com- 
posed of  loose  fragments  of  calcined  rock,  gray  or  pale  rod  in  colour, 
remarkably  lights  and  easily  displaced,  the  fractures  displaying  small 
bright  cr^tals.  The  ascent  is  painful,  and  attended  with  disagreeable 
sensations,  such  as  pains  in  tiie  head  and  sickness  at  stomach,  not 
owing  to  the  height  (the  highest  peak  does  not  exceed  10,000  feet 
above  the  Black  Sea),  but  caused  it  is  supposed  by  the  escape  of  some 
gas  from  the  crater.  The  view  fh>m  the  summit  is  very  extensiveL 
The  two  peaks  of  Ararat  are  distinctly  visible,  the  Bingol  range, 
the  conical  peak  of  Koseh-Dagh  in  the  phun  of  Ariahkerd,  Lake  Erchek, 
and  Lake  Nazuk,  at  the  western  base  of  the  Nimrud-Dagh.  A  good 
deal  of  snow  lies  in  the  hollows  of  the  mountains,  but  the  cone  and 
peaks  are  bare  in  summer ;  and  no  glader  exists  upon  it  The  ascent 
is  practicable  only  between  the  middle  of  August  and  the  second  week 
of  September,  on  account  of  the  snow  which  covers  the  summit  all 
the  rest  of  the  year.  On  a  lower  cone  on  the  south  side  of  the  moun- 
tain there  is  a  small  lake  called  Aghri-QoL  The  whole  mountain  from 
base  to  summit  is  composed  of  basalt,  scoria,  and  other  volcanic  debris ; 
lava-streams  have  burst  fr>om  various  parts  of  it  besides  the  summit. 
Neither  tree  nor  shrub  is  to  be  seen  on  the  Sapan-Dagh ;  there  are 
some  pastures,  but  they  seem  unfrequented,  or  perhaps  avoided. 
There  is  no  record  or  tradition  of  this  mountain  ever  having  been  in 
an  active  state.  The  principal  rock  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  is  a 
kind  of  porphyry. 

From  Lake  Van  and  the  Sapan-Dagh  north-eastward  an  undulating 
country  with  a  light  sandy  soil,  but  thinly  inhabited  and  exhibiting 
evidence  of  the  emigration  of  the  Armenians  in  deserted  villages,  riaea 
gradually  to  a  high  plain  near  the  foot  of  the  Ala-Dagh,  in  the  ravines  of 
which  are  small  trees,  willows,  alders,  birch,  wild  apple  and  pear-trees, 
and  currant-bushes.  The  Ala-Dagh  is  about  the  same  height  as  the 
Sapan-Dsgh ;  on  the  northern  faces  of  the  highest  peaks  the  snow  always 
lies.    From  the  summit  of  the  mountain  a  deep  valley  called  Zelan- 
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dereh  dflaoends  on  the  eastern  ride.  At  the  yale-head  rises  a  small 
stream  which,  augmented  by  innumerable  rills  that  trickle  down  the 
rocks,  forms  a  brook  increasing  in  volume  at  every  step  :  this  is  the 
source  of  the  Murad  or  Eastern  Euphrates,  which  flows  north-east  in  a 
narrow  vale  with  a  grassy  bottom  to  Diyadin,  where  it  tuins  north-west 
for  about  40  miles,and  then  sweeps  round  to  the  south-west,  through 
the  plateau  east  of  the  plain  of  Mush.  Diyadin  is  a  lai^  village,  with 
a  mixed  population  of  Kurds  and  Annenians,  situated  on  the  caravan 
route  between  Erz-rum  and  Persia.  It  was  formerly  a  trading  station 
of  the  Qenoese,  by  whom  the  partly  dilapidated  castle  on  the  edge  of 
the  ravine  of  the  Murad  was  built 

The  mountainous  region  of  which  the  Ala-Dagh  is  the  highest 
point  terminates  near  Bayazid,  about  25  miles  east  from  Diyadin,  in  a 
wide  plain,  which  separates  it  from  the  foot  of  Aghri-Dagh,  by  which 
name  Mount  Ararat  is  known  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  region 
forms  part  of  the  watershed  between  the  Murad  and  the  Araxes ;  in 
summer  the  ground  is  parched  and  dusty,  and  high  winds  blow  very 
frequently.  The  city  of  Baycaid,  the  seat  of  a  hereditary  pasha,  is 
built  in  39"  31'  40"  N.  lat,  in  a  recess  of  a  craggy  mountam  facing 
Mount  Ararat,  which  is  about  10  miles  distant  on  the  north  side  of 
the  plain.  The  pasha's  palace,  a  handsome  stone  building  on  a  rocky 
peak,  commands  the  town,  but  is  itself  commanded  by  Ingher  peaks, 
from  which  the  Russian  guns  were  pointed  in  the  last  war,  when  after 
a  few  shots  the  place  surrendered.  In  a  ravine  opporite  the  palace  is 
the  former  residence  of  the  pasha,  which  is  half  excavated  out  of  the 
rock,  and  now  serves  for  an  arsenal ;  and  on  the  sunmiit  above  this 
are  the  remains  of  a  more  ancient  castle,  probably  one  of  the  Qenoese 
trading  stations.  Bayazid  is  in  a  declimng  state,  and  has  little  or  no 
commercial  activity,  owing  to  the  Russian  quarantine,  which  prevents 
active  intercourse  with  Erivan,  and  to  the  emig|«tion  of  the  Armenian 
pnopulation  with  the  Russian  army  in  1830.  The  Mussulman  popula- 
tion of  the  town  are  rude  and  uncouth  in  the  extreme,  just  Uke  the 
Kurds,  with  whom  they  are  in  constant  contact.  Before  1830  the 
number  of  inhabitants  was  estimated  at  15,000;  sinoe  then  the 
population  is  said  to  have  dwindled  down  to  about  5000,  but  we  have 
no  means  of  stating  the  amoimt  acciurately. 

Plain  of  Arithkerd. — The  Murad  in  its  western  course  below  Diyadin 
runs  in  the  intersection  of  two  inclined  planes,  one  sloping  north- 
ward firom  the  Ala-Dagh,  the  other  southward  from  the  edge  of  the 
basin  of  the  Araxes,  between  Ararat  and  the  Koseh-Dagh.  Through 
this  region  the  Murad  runs  generally  in  a  deep  narrow  valley  with 
luxuriant  grass ;  the  width  in  summer  is  not  more  than  30  paces,  and 
depth  inconsiderable ;  but  in  spring  the  river  swells  so  as  not  to  be 
fordable  at  any  point  The  plain  of  Arishkerd  extends  westward 
from  Diyadin  to  the  Sheryan-Dagh,  a  low  range  which  seems  con- 
nected on  the  north  with  the  Koseh-Dagh.  Its  length  is  at  least 
40  miles ;  its  breadth  varies  from  6  to  16  miles  from  north  to  south. 
The  soil  is  rich  and  well  watered.  There  are  not  more  than  thirty 
villages  in  the  plain,  only  three  of  which  have  Armenian  inhabitants. 
The  rest  of  the  population  is  composed  chiefly  of  Kurds ;  but  there 
are  also  some  Terekemeh  (Turkomans),  a  people  like  the  gypsies,  of 
unsettled  habits  and  doubtful  honesty.  A  large  part  of  this  fine  plain 
is  comparatively  deserted,  and  much  of  it  lies  untilled  for  want  of 
hands.  Before  the  Russian  invarion  of  1829  there  was  a  great 
uumber  of  Armenians  living  in  villages  scattered  over  it,  but  nearly 
the  whole  of  them  emigrated  with  the  retiring  army  to  Georgia.  In 
the  plain  of  Arishkerd  at  about  15  miles  west  from  Diya£n,  and 
within  a  hundred  paces  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Murad,  in  39"*  38'  23" 
N.  lat  stands  the  monastery  of  Uch-Kilisa,  a  masrive  stone  building, 
consisting  of  a  church,  out-buildings,  and  court-yard,  all  surrounded 
by  a  very  lofty  walL  The  plan  resembles  that  of  the  monastery  of 
Changeri  before  noticed,  but  the  structure  is  lai^r  and  handsomer ; 
it  has  however  suflfered  much  from  time,  and  some  years  ago  from 
earthquake.  This  monastery  is  said  to  have  been  built  about 
A.D.  306,  by  the  same  architect  as  those  of  Changeri  and  Ech-Miadzin. 
[EcH-Mui)ZiN.]  It  is  now  a  dependency  on  we  patriardial  church 
of  Ech-Miadzin,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  Katholikoe,  or  primate 
of  the  Armenian  Church,  and  is  situated  a  little  west  of  Erivan,  in  the 
Russian  part  of  Armenia.  The  plain  of  Arishkerd  is  traversed  by  the 
caravan  route  from  Trebizond  aod  Erz-rum  to  Persia.  It  yields,  where 
cultivated,  good  crops  of  com,  but  the  principal  wealth  of  the  inhabi- 
tants seems  to  consist  in  their  flocks  and  herds,  bufialoes,  cows,  oxen, 
mares,  and  sheep.  The  principal  place  in  the  plain  is  Toprak-Kaleh, 
situated  under  the  mountains  on  the  north-western  edge  of  the  phun. 
It  is  the  residence  of  a  Bey,  and  has  about  400  houses,  half  of  which 
are  inhabited  by  Armenians.  Kara-Eilisa  in  the  central,  and  Molla- 
Suleiman  in  the  western  part  of  the  plain,  are  inhabited  exclusively  by 
Armenians. 

About  35  miles  west  from  Diyadin  the  Murad  turns  to  the  south- 
west through  a  break  in  the  low  hills  that  thus  far  line  its  left  bank, 
receiving  at  this  point  the  Sheryan-Su,  which  flows  along  the  base  of 
the  Sheryan-Dagh,  on  the  western  side  of  the  plain.  From  the 
Sheryan-Dagh  a  wide  plain  is  said  to  extend  southward  for  about 
36  miles  to  Malazgerd,  on  the  Murad ;  thence  westward  to  the  Kara- 
Kaya  Mountains  and  the  junction  of  the  Kaleai-Su  with  the  Murad. 
The  country  is  said  to  be  generally  level,  so  that  from  Diyadin  to 
Kinis-Kalesi,  on  the  Kalesi-Su,  there  is  a  nearly  continuous  plain 
about  100  miles  across.    Of  this  part  of  the  coimtry  little  is  known. 


The  Koseh-Dagh, — A  lofty  range,  of  which  the  Koseh-Dagh  is 
the  culminating  point,  separates  the  plain  of  Arishkerd  from  the 
undulating  plain  of  Pasin,  previously  noticed  in  this  article.  The 
Koseh-Dagh  is  a  bare  cone,  the  summit  of  which  is  about  9000  fset 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  entirely  free  from  snow  in 
summer ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  range  of  which  it  forms 
part  it  does  not  seem  of  great  elevation  :  and  this  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  with  rogazd  to  all  the  mountains  on  the  table-land  of  Armenia, 
that  they  are  seen  from  a  level  vaiying  in  elevation  between  5000  and 
7000  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  that  though  they  are  really  of  great 
elevation  they  have  little  of  the  imporing  grandeur  of  the  Pyrenees 
from  the  banks  of  the  Adour,  or  of  the  Alps  from  the  valleya  of 
Piedmont.  The  range  of  the  Koseh-Dagh  is  crossed  by  two  passes, 
one  of  which,  through  the  village  of  Dahar,  is  open  throughout  the 
year  and  is  that  frequented  most  commonly  by  caravans  and 
travellers;  the  other,  winding  under  the  peak,  is  impassable  for 
caravans  and  in  winter  is  blocked  up  with  snow.  This  latter  pass  is 
the  shorter,  but  it  is  now  almost  entirely  abandoned,  owing  to  the 
robberies  of  the  Kurds,  who  used  to  lie  concealed  in  the  ravines  that 
open  into  it  on  the  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  plunder.  The  Koseh- 
Dagh  range  is  furrowed  by  nimierous  well-watered  valleys,  with  fine 
pastures  and  some  underwood.  Its  continuation  westward  seems  to 
meet  the  low  range  that  runs  along  the  right  bank  of  Bingol-Su 
from  the  Elara-Kaya  Mountains,  the  whole  forming  part  of  the  edge 
of  the  basin  of  the  Araxes,  and  connecting  the  Koseh-Dagh  with  the 
Biogol-Dagh. 

Geological  Structvre, — The  soil  of  Armenia,  as  we  have  seen,  exhibits 
ia  many  places  clear  evidence  of  volcanic  agency,  and  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  greater  part  of  it  was  at  some  remote  period 
covered  with  water  forming  avast  inland  sea,  of  which  the  Caspian  and 
lakes  Van  and  Urumiyeh  are  the  remnants.  First,  the  oolitic  series  to 
which  the  principal  moimtaius  belong  was  upheaved,  and  subsequently 
a  deposit  of  schistose  and  arenaceous  sandstone  took  place.  Then 
came  great  volcanic  eruptions :  here  thrown  into  vast  conical  moun- 
tains containing  craters— there  filling  up  valleys — and  in  other 
instances  forming  drcolar  basins,  some  of  which  exist  as  lakes,  while 
others  have  been  sinoe  filled  up  with  tertiary  deposits.  The  Sevan 
Lake,  the  Lychnitis  of  PtolenuBUS,  situated  to  the  north-east  of  Erivan, 
in  Russian  Armenia,  is  surroimded  by  trap  and  porphyry  formations. 
It  is  40  miles  long,  and  about  20  zniles  wide,  and  firom  it  flows  the 
Zenghi,  a  feeder  of  the  Araxes.  The  abundant  deposits  of  rook-salt 
in  the  central  table-land  are  a  further  proof  thai  a  salt  sea  once 
covered  this  region. 

AfUiquUiet. — The  name  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Armenia  was  Artax- 
ata,  the  building  of  which  was  superintonded  by  Hannibal,  who  had  taken 
refuge  with  Artaxias^  king  of  Armenia.  A  mass  of  ruins  found  near 
where  the  Zenghi  falls  into  the  Araxes  has  been  supposed  to  mark  the 
rituation  of  Artaxata;  but  Colonel  Montoith  fixes  the  rito  farther 
down  the  Araxes,  in  a  bend  of  the  river,  at  the  bottom  of  which  he 
saw  the  ruins  of  a  bridge  of  Qreek  or  Roman  architecture.  Buana, 
with  the  capture  of  which  the  second  campaign  of  Heraclius  termi- 
nated, is  supposed  to  be  represented  by  Van,  the  antiqui^  and 
cimeiform  inscriptions  of  which  have  been  alluded  to  abovei  The  sito 
of  Tigranocerta,  which  aocording  to  Tacitus  ('Ann.'  xv.  5)  was 
situated  at  a  distance  of  37  milUaria  K.E.  of  Niribis,  seems  to  be 
unknown.  Armenian  writers  call  the  town  Diknnagerd,  and  make 
it  identical  with  the  modem  town  of  Kara-Amid  or  IMyar-Bekr ;  but 
Diyar-Bekr  it  is  now  agreed  stands  on  the  rite  of  Amida.  Magnificent 
ruins  still  exist  of  the  celebrated  ancient  town  of  Ani.  [AvitlJ  Dara, 
the  ruined  city  before  mentioned  to  the  south-west  of  Mardin,  gave 
name  to  a  proviace  which  was  the  sacred  region  of  the  heathen 
Armenians,  and  was  crowded  with  their  national  temples.  Here  a 
stem  resistance  was  made  to  the  introductipn  of  Christianity,  and  it 
was  only  by  the  sword  that  churches  could  be  established  in  the 
district 

History. — The  Armenians  call  the  progenitor  of  their  nation  and 
the  first  ruler  of  their  country  Halg  or  Hi^  whose  father  they  believe 
to  have  been  Toi^goma,  the  Thogarma  of  Scripture  (Genesis  x.  3),  the 
son  of  Oomer  and  grandson  of  Japhet  Ha!g  had  originally  lived  in 
the  country  of  Shinaar ;  but  he  retired  from  the  oppression  of  the 
Assyrian  king  Belus,  and  established  himself  in  the  hiUs  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Armenia.  Belus  pursued  the  emigrant  with  an  armed  force 
into  his  new  abode,  but  was  defeated  by  Haig  and  fell  in  battle.  This 
is  said  to  have  happened  22  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 
('AvdaU,'  L  6.) 

About  300  years  later,  Aram  the  sixth  successor  of  Halg  ruled  over 
Armenia.  He  signalised  his  reign  by  the  conquest  of  part  of  Media, 
Assyria,  and  Cappadoda.  The  conquest  of  .Aj«m  first  made  known 
the  people  over  whom  he  ruled,  and  neighbouring  nations  called  them 
Aramides,  and  subsequently  Armenians,  from  the  name  of  their  king. 

His  son  and  successor  Ara  fell  in  a  war  vrith  the  Assyrian  queen, 
Semiramis.  Armenia  then  became  dependent  on  the  Aa^rian  throne, 
though  it  was  stiU  governed  by  native  princes.  King  Scavordi,  about 
the  middle  of  the  8th  century  B.C.,  threw  ofif  this  allegiance, 
HiB  son  Paroir  or  Baroir  joined  Arbaces  and  Belesis,  the  governors 
of  Media  and  of  Babylonia,  in  their  revolt  against  Sardanapalua 
After  this  the  kings  of  Armenia  were  again  independent  sovereigns. 

In  the  reign  of  Haikak,  the  contemporary  of  Nebuchadneszar,  and 
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ARMO'RICA,  ARMORICA  CIYITATKS,  the  luime  given  in  the 
time  of  Gawar  to  the  niAritime  difltricts  of  Celtic  Qaul,  situated  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Ligeris  (Loire)  and  that  of  the  Sequana  (Seine) :  the 
word  is  derived  from  the  CeLHo  or  mor,  which  means  '  near  the  sea.' 
That  tract  of  coimtry  was  oooupied  by  several  tribes,  the  Veneti, 
Osismii,  CurioeoUteSy  Rhedones,  Caletes,  Unelli,  &a,  who  formed  a 
sort  of  confederacy.  Their  towns  and  fortresses  were  built  along  the 
coast)  and  they  had  a  considerable  fleets  with  which  they  carried  on 
an  intercourse  with  the  opposite  coast  of  Britain.  Being  subdued  by 
the  Romans  after  repeated  struggles,  they  formed  part  of  the  province 
called  Lugdunensis  Secunda,  which  was  afterwards  subdivided  into 
Secunda  and  Tertia :  the  maritime  districts  of  this  province  were 
styled  Aimoricanus  Tractus,  and  nearly  corresponded  in  extent  to  the 
French  provinces  of  Brittamny  and  Normandy.  Maximus,  a  Roman 
officer,  having  revolted  with  the  l^ons  of  Britain  against  the  emperor 
Qratian,  A.D.  888,  passed  into  Qaul  with  two  legions  and  a  large 
number  of  islanders,  among  whom  was  one  Conan  Meriadeo,  a  chief- 
tain from  the  south  of  Scotland,  to  whom  Maximus  assigned  the 
government  of  Armorica.  This  is  the  first  recorded  emigration  of 
Britons  into  that  province,  which  was  followed  by  others,  as  Conan, 
having  obtained  the  confirmation  of  his  government  from  Theodosius 
after  the  death  of  Maximus,  induced  many  of  his  countiymen  to  come 
and  settle  under  his  protection. 

In  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  thousands  of  Britons,  driven  from 
their  native  country  by  the  incursions  of  the  Saxons  and  Angles, 
crossed  the  channel,  and  sought  refuge  among  their  countiymen  in 
Armorica.  That  country,  left  improtected  by  the  Roman  emperors, 
had  erected  itself  into  an  independent  state  under  the  government  of 
Conan's  descendants,  and  favoured  by  its  situation  had  repelled  the 
attacks  of  the  northern  tribes  who  devastated  the  rest  of  QauL  The 
ships  of  Armorica  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  in  those  times,  and 
the  country  seems  to  have  attained  a  remarkable  degree  of  prosperity 
amidst  the  general  desolation  of  the  west  of  Europe.  The  Christian 
religion  was  early  propagated  in  Armorica ;  bishops  of  Dol,  Quimper, 
and  Vannes  are  recorded  at  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  and  the  old 
annals  of  the  country  have  preserved  the  memory  of  numerous  saints 
whose  Celtic  names  are  little  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Fresh  emigrations  continuing  to  pour  in  fix)m  Britain,  the  British 
population  seems  in  a  great  measure  to  have  displaced,  near  the  coast 
at  least)  the  original  inhabitants,  who  withdrew  to  the  interior  dis- 
tricts ;  and  from  this  circumstance  the  country  b^an  to  be  called 
Bretaigne  or  Bretagne,  and  the  people  Bretons.  The  council  of  Tours, 
held  in  667,  in  one  of  its  canons  makes  a  distinction  between  the 
Breton  and  the  Roman  inhabitants  of  Armorica.  The  successors  of 
Conan  were  styled  counts  of  Bretagna  They  did  homage  to  Clovis, 
king  of  the  Franks,  as  their  sovereign ;  but  their  vassalage  must  have 
been  merely  nominal,  as  we  find  them  acting  as  independent  princes 
and  frequently  at  war  with  Clovis's  successors,  until  Uie  country  was 
finally  subdued  by  Charlemagne.  Before  this  event  it  had  been  called 
Bretagne,  under  wluch  name  it  again  became  a  separate  duchy,  with 
only  a  nominal  dependence  on  the  crown  of  France.    [Bretagne.] 

(Dam,  Hittoire  de  Bretagne.) 

ARMOY.    [Antrim.] 

ARNAUT8,  the  name  given  by  the  Turks  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Albania.    [Albajyia.] 

ARNAY-LEDUC.    [CdTE-D*OR.] 

ARNHEIM,  ARNHEM,  or  AERNEM,  a  fortified  city  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  old  Rhine,  now  the  capital  of  Gtolderland,  and  formerly 
one  of  the  Hanse  towns,  is  situated  in  51''  58'  47"  N.  Ut.,  5'  54'  52" 
R  long.,  83  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Utrecht,  and  50  miles  S.E.  from 
Amsterdam :  population  about  17,000.  About  two  miles  above 
Amheim  a  canal  branches  off  from  the  river,  and  carries  part  of  the 
waters  of  the  Rhine  to  Doesburg,  where  it  joins  the  Yssel,  which 
flows  into  the  Zuider-Zee.  This  junction  between  the  Rhine  and 
Yssel  was  made  by  Drusua,  the  brother  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  The 
town  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  small  range  of  hills  (which  are  not  of 
common  occurence  in  Holland)  called  Beluwe  or  Yeluwe,  and  running 
irregularlv  northward  towards  the  Zuider-Zee.  A  bridge  of  boats 
crosses  the  Rhine  at  Amheim.  The  fortifications,  which  were 
Improved  and  enlaiged  by  Coehom  in  1702,  defend  the  town  on  the 
land  side.  The  ramparts  are  planted  with  elms,  and  form  very 
agreeable  promenades.  The  city  is  entered  by  four  gates.  It  has  a 
Reformed  church  with  a  high  tower,  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  small 
Lutheran  church,  a  govemor^s  residence,  and  a  very  old-fashioned 
state-house.  There  is  a  good  port  at  Amheim.  Woollen  and  cotton 
stufEs,  paper,  and  tobacco  are  the  industrial  products.  There  is  also 
an  active  general  and  transit  trade,  the  latter  chiefly  with  Germany. 
It  is  the  market  for  the  district  of  the  Yeluwe  and  part  of  the  Betuwe, 
or  the  insulated  district  between  the  Rhine,  Waal,  and  Lek.  [Bbtuwe.] 
Coleseed,  rye,  oats,  &a  are  brought  in  great  quantity  to  Amheim. 
The  neighbourhood  of  the  town  presents  a  succession  of  villas,  parks, 
and  gardens,  and  can  boast  of  beautiful  trees  and  pure  flowing  streams 
— thmgs  rare  in  other  parts  of  Holland.  Steamers  ply  daily  to  Cologne 
and  Rotterdam.  A  railroad  running  through  Utrecht  joins  the  town 
to  Amsterdam,  the  Hague,  and  Rotterdam ;  and  a  prolongation  of  it 
eastward  is  in  course  of  constmction  to  the  frontier  town  of  Emme- 
rich in  Rhenish  Prussia.  Amheim  is  first  mentioned  in  a  charter  of 
the  emperor  Otho,  a.d.  996.    It  was  long  the  residence  of  Uie  counts 


and  dukes  of  Gelderland,  whose  monuments  are  seen  in  the  church 
of  St.  Eusebius.  The  town  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  in  1585 ;  in 
1672  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  who  left  it  in  1674  after  destroying 
the  fortifications.    In  1813  the  Prussians  took  it  from  the  Fronch. 

ARNO,  the  ancient  Amutf  the  principal  river  of  Tuscany,  rises 
about  20  miles  N.E.  from  Florence,  in  43*"  52'  N.  lat,  11**  39'  £.  long., 
on  Uie  southern  slope  of  Monte  Falterona,  which  is  a  high  westei-n 

Erojection  from  the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines.  The  river  descends 
y  the  villsge  of  Stia  into  the  long  and  deep  valley  of  Ca8entin<j, 
running  in  a  south-south-east  direction  between  the  great  central  ridge 
of  the  Apennines  and  an  offset  which,  detaching  itself  from  Monte 
Falterona,  divides  the  Casentino  from  the  Mugello  or  valley  of  the 
Sieve,  and  lower  down  from  the  Yaldamo,  forming  the  mountains  of 
Crocicchie,  Gualdo,  Consumi,  Yallombrosa,  and  Pratomagno.  The 
Amo  receives  in  its  course  numerous  torrents  from  both  ridges — 
'*the  oool  streams  flowing  down  the  verdant  slopes  of  Casentino' a 
hills,"  which  Dante  mentions  in  the  30th  canto  of  the  '  Inferno.' 

Having  passed  the  town  of  Bibbiena,  the  Amo  has  a  more  southern 
course,  being  confined  to  the  eastward  by  an  offiet  from  the  Apennines 
which  runs  southward  by  Chiusi  and  Monteacuto  towards  Arezso,  and 
divides  the  waters  of  the  Amo  from  those  of  the  Upper  Tiber.  Issuing 
from  the  Lower  Casentino  the  Amo  enters  the  plain  of  Arezzo,  and 
running  in  a  south  direction  by  Quarata  receives  the  waters  of  the 
northern  Chiana,  and  then  suddenly  turns  to  the  westward,  entering 
a  deep  mountain  gorge,  appropriately  called  L'Imbuto,  or '  The  Funnel.' 
The  river  then  traverses  the  small  valley  of  Laterina,  from  which  it 
issues  by  another  narrow  and  wild  pass  called  Yalle  dell'  Inferno, 
which  is  three  miles  in  length.  The  Amo  next  enters  the  beautiful 
region  called  the  Upper  Y^damo,  one  of  the  most  delightfiil  runU 
spots  in  Tuscany,  and  perhaps  in  the  whole  world.  It  is  a  valley 
about  14  miles  in  length,  and  from  3  to  5  miles  in  breadth,  bounde<i 
by  two  ranges  of  hills,  and  sheltered  on  the  north-east  by  the  lofty 
and  rugged  Apeimines,  among  which  the  wooded  summit  is  distin- 
guished that  overhangs  the  convent  of  Yallombrosa.  The  valley  itself 
Ib  a  continued  succession  of  gardens  and  orchards,  and  the  hills  are 
covered  with  vineyards  or  verdant  pastures.  Several  neat  towns  and 
villages  are  scattered  about,  besides  numerous  hamlets  and  cottages 
on  t^e  hiU  slopes.  Through  this  valley  the  Amo  runs  in  a  north- 
north-west  direction,  its  course  being  nearly  parallel  to  tiiat  which  it 
followed  higher  up  in  the  Casentino.  At  Indsa  the  mountains  close 
again  on  both  sides,  and  the  Amo  runs  through  a  deep  chaxmel  exca- 
vated in  a  ridge  of  limestone  rock,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the 
mountains  of  Yallombrosa,  and  extends  far  to  the  south  toward  Siena. 
The  river  runs  here  in  a  direction  nearly  due  north  until  it  passes 
Rignano,  beyond  which  in  the  mountains  on  the  right  bank  a  valley 
opens,  whence  the  Sieve,  a  large  stream  coming  from  the  district  of 
Mugello  north  of  Florence,  flows  into  the  Amo.  Here  the  Amo,  after 
a  circuitous  course  of  more  than  60  miles,  is  only  13  or  14  milea 
direct  distance  from  its  source.  It  now  tiuns  westward  by  Yarlungo 
and  enters  the  plain  of  Florence,  dividing  the  city  of  Florence  into 
two  unequal  parts.  About  10  miles  below  Florence,  and  beyond  the 
bridge  and  village  of  Signa,  the  Amo  runs  in  a  deep  channel  excavate.  1 
through  the  base  of  Mount  Golfolina,  which  is  said  to  have  been  cut 
by  the  old  Etruscans.  A  wider  passage  being  thus  opened  for  the 
river,  the  plain  of  Florence,  which  was  a  marsh  before,  was  draineil. 
The  course  of  the  river  here  divei^ges  one  or  two  points  towards  the 
south.  Ten  miles  farther  the  hills  on  the  left  bank  recede,  and  leave 
a  plain  between  them  and  the  river  in  which  are  the  towns  of  Emijoli 
and  San  Miniato.  Here  the  Amo  receives  the  Elsa,  a  considerable 
stream  coming  from  the  south,  which  has  its  source  in  the  highlantla> 
near  Siena  that  divide  the  basin  of  the  Amo  from  that  of  the  Ombn^ue. 
On  its  right  bank  the  Amo  receives  several  streams  which  come  from 
the  northern  Apeimines  above  Pistoja,  and  the  waters  from  the  lake  or 
marsh  of  Fucecchio,  and  from  that  of  Bientina.  About  10  milcH 
below  San  Miniato  the  Amo,  after  receiving  the  Era^  a  large  stream 
from  the  south,  enters  the  plain  of  Pisa,  through  which  it  makers 
several  considerable  windings,  passes  through  the  town  of  Pisa,  xui«l 
enters  the  sea  above  five  miles  westward  of  it,  43**  41'  N.  lat,  10"  15' 
E.  long.  Formerly  the  mouth  of  the  Amo  was  some  miles  more  to 
the  south,  but  it  having  become  obstructed,  partly  by  the  Genoese 
sinking  many  ships  in  it  in  their  wars  against  Pisa,  and  partly  by  the 
sand  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  a  new  cut  was  made  from  San  Pietro  in 
Qrado,  about  three  miles  below  Pisa,  through  which  the  waters  of  the 
Amo  were  made  to  run  in  1606.  The  ancient  port  of  Pisa  was  not 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Amo  ;  it  was  a  natural  bay  formed  by  the  sea  to 
the  southward  of  the  old  mouth  of  the  river,  at  the  place  where  the 
stream  called  Calambrone  now  runs  into  the  sea,  and  between  that 
and  Leghorn.  It  is  now  filled  up,  and  hardly  any  traces  remain  of  it  ; 
but  Taigioni  Tozzetti,  in  his  'Relazione  di  Yiaggi  in  Toscana,'  gives  a 
plan  of  the  harbour  as  it  was  from  old  documents  and  drawings.  A 
canal  for  barges  connects  Leghorn  and  Pisa,  and  runs  partly  through 
the  site  of  the  former  Porto  Pisano.  From  Pisa  baxges  ascend  the 
Amo  to  Florence,  but  the  navigation  is  often  interrupted  in  summer 
owing  to  the  shidlowness  of  the  water.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  and 
even  as  late  as  the  5th  century  of  our  era,  the  Auser  (now  Serchio), 
instead  of  discharging  itself  into  the  sea  as  it  now  does^  entered  the 
Amo  below  Pisa»  and  that  city  stood  between  the  two  rivers.  How 
and  when  the  Seorchio  altered  its  course  is  not  known,  but  in  the  12th 
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century  it  had  already  aastuned  its  present  channel  Still  it  approaches 
very  near  Pisa  on  the  north,  and  in  times  of  inundations  its  waters 
mix  with  those  of  the  Amo. 

The  Amo,  like  all  the  rivers  whidi  descend  from  the  Apennines,  is 
subject  to  sudden  OTerflowings.  The  quantity  of  earth  and  stones 
which  it  then  carries  down  from  the  mountains  has  raised  its  bed  in 
many  places  nearly  as  high  as  the  adjacent  fields.  Embankments 
have  been  made  along  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  and  are  kept  up 
at  a  considerable  expense.  But  in  oases  of  extraordinary  rains  and 
storms  in  the  highlands  where  it  has  its  source,  the  Amo  nuhes  down 
with  such  f U17  80  to  overcome  aU  obstacles  and  inundate  a  great  part 
of  the  country.  Among  the  more  disaatrous  inimdationa  that  of 
September  1687  is  recorded,  when  theValdamo  and  the  whole  plain 
of  Florence  were  overflowed,  and  trees,  mills,  cattle,  and  even  houses 
were  carried  away.  Two-thirds  of  the  city  of  Florence  were  inundated, 
the  water  being  m  some  places  eight  feet  above  the  pavement^  and 
two  of  the  bridges  of  Florence  were  carried  away.  It  took  several 
months  to  dear  the  mud  from  the  streets  and  houses.  In  November 
1740  another  great  inundation  occurred,  owing  to  the  prevailing 
sirocco  wind  which  melted  the  snows  that  had  fallen  on  the  Apen- 
nines. The  Sieve,  which  swells  from  the  same  causes  and  generally  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Amo,  greatly  contributes  to  these  inundations. 

It  appears  that  in  ancient  times  the  waters  of  the  Amo  divided  near 
Arezzo,  and  part  of  them  flowed  southward  by  the  Clania  (Chiana) 
into  the  Tiber.  (Fossombroni, '  Memorie  IdrauHco-Storiche  sopra  la 
Val  di  Chiana.')  A  communication  b^  water  existed  between  Arretium 
and  Rome.  But  the  bed  of  the  Chiana  becoming  raised  by  deposits 
of  earth,  the  declivity  towards  the  'south,  which  was  already  slight, 
was  destroyed,  and  the  whole  waters  of  the  Amo  tnmed  towards 
Florence.  The  northern  part  of  the  Val  di  Chiana  then  became  a 
marsh,  the  streams  that  formerly  ran  into  the  Amo  remaining  stag- 
nant in  various  places ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
same  valley  that  the  waters  continued  to  find  their  way  into  the  Tiber, 
after  joining  the  river  Paglia  near  Orvieto.  At  last  the  people  of 
Arezzo  in  we  14th  century  cut  a  canal,  which  carried  part  of  the 
waters  of  the  northern  Chiana  into  the  Amo.  This  canal  has  been 
since  repeatedly  enlaived  and  lengthened  by  the  Tuscan  government^ 
and  has  been  the  subject  of  many  interesting  hydraulic  works  and 
experiments.    [Chiana,  Val  dl] 

The  whole  course  of  the  Amo  is  about  140  miles.  Its  breadth 
varies  greatly :  near  Florence  it  is  about  400  feet,  but  the  waters  are 
very  low  in  summer,  and  the  river  is  then  fordable.  Within  the  city 
of  Florence  the  bed  of  the  Amo  is  considerably  narrower,  being  con- 
fined by  the  walls  of  the  quays.  At  Pisa  however  it  continues  to  retain 
the  appearance  of  a  considerable  river.  The  tract  of  country  watered 
by  the  Amo,  especially  between  Florence  and  Pisa,  constitutes  the 
mofit  populous^  most  productive,  and  most  thriving  part  of  Tuscany. 
In  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Amo,  between  Arezzo  and  Florence,  a 
vast  quantity  of  bones  and  whole  skeletons  of  the  largest  quadrupeds 
of  other  climates,  the  mastodon,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  hippo- 
potamus are  found,  as  well  as  beds  of  lignite.    [APENiriirEa] 

ARNOLD.    [NornNQHAMSHiRE.] 

ARNSBERG,  or  ARENSBERG,  a  government  or  province  of  Prus- 
sian Westphalia,  is  boimded  N.  by  the  govemments  of  Miinster  and 
Minden,  E.  by  the  principality  of  Waldeck  and  Hesse-Darmstadt^  S. 
by  Nassau,  and  W.  by  Uie  govemments  of  Coblenz,  Cologne,  and 
Diisseldorf.  Its  shape  is  nearly  triangular,  the  base  which  is  about 
70  miles  long  from  east  to  west  resting  on  the  Lippe,  and  the  vertex 
which  is  about  70  miles  southward  from  the  base  resting  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Westerwald,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  Upper  Sieg.  The  (u-ea  is  2966  square  miles.  The  popu- 
lation at  the  end  of  1849  was  579,757,  of  whom  about  5700  were  Jews 
and  the  rest  Evangelicals  and  Catholics,  in  the  ratio  of  127  to  100. 

Surface. — With  the  exception  of  the  immediate  basin  of  the  Lippe, 
which  is  level,  the  surface  is  a  rugged  mountainous  plateau,  in  parts 
covered  with  forests  or  with  coppice-wood,  in  parts  stony  and  barren. 
These  highlands  are  the  most  edevated  part  of  the  Sauerland  Moun- 
tains which,  extending  between  the  Lippe  and  the  Sieg,  form  part 
of  the  watershed  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser,  to  which 
respectively  their  western  and  eastern  declivities  extend.  They  are 
distinguished  in  different  parts  by  special  names.  The  nortiiem 
part,  stretching  between  the  Lippe  and  the  Ruhr,  and  extending 
eastward  to  the  hilly  region  of  Bnlon  and  the  sources  of  the  Diemel, 
a  feedtr  of  the.  Weser,  forms  the  Haarstrang  Mountains,  a  portion  of 
which  lying  between  the  Mone  and  the  Ruhr  is  called  the  Amsberger- 
Wald.  At  the  sources  of  the  Ruhr  and  the  Lenne  is  the  plateau  of 
Winterberg,  the  highest  part  of  the  Sauerland,  the  genersd  level  of 
which  is  about  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  but  several  of  the  summits 
rise  more  than  500  feet  higher.  The  southern  part,  which  contains 
the  sources  of  the  Sieg  and  the  Eder,  another  feeder  of  the  Weser, 
forms  tile  Rothhaar  or  Rothlager  Mountains,  which  reach  their  greatest 
elevation  in  the  Ederkopf,  2200  feet  above  the  sea  level.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  crest  of  the  Sauerland  runs  at  a  very  little  distance 
from  the  eastern  boundary,  and  that  the  government  belongs  almost 
entirely  to  the  Rhine  slope  of  that  system.  In  the  west  of  the  govem- 
znent,  between  the  left  bank  of  the  Lenne  and  the  sources  of  the 
Wupper,  are  the  Ebbe  Moimtains,  which  reach  the  height  of  2220 
feet.  The  surface  is  furrowed  by  several  rivers  and  by  a  great  number 
o£00.  nnr.  vol.  l 


of  small  stream^  many  of  which  run  through  narrow  gorges  and  wild 
mountain  glens.  The  Lippe,  flowing  at  its  northem  l«se  towards  the 
west,  passes  the  towns  of  Lippstadt  and  Hamm,  and  enters  the  Rhine 
in  the  government  of  Diisseldorf  at  Wesel,  aft^  a  course  of  about  100 
miles.  It  is  navigable  from  its  mouth  up  to  Lippstadt;  in  that 
distance  it  traverses  a  rich  agricultural  lowland,  the  surplus  produce 
of  which  is  sent  down  the  Lippe  to  the  Rhine.  Nearly  .parallel  to  the 
lippe  flows  the  Ruhr,  carrying  down  the  drainage  of  all  the  central 
part  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Sauerland  into  the  Rhine  at  Ruhrort 
The  Ruhr  is  navigable  for  barges  up  to  Witten,  in  the  western  part 
of  the  province.  The  principal  feeders  of  the  Ruhr  in  the  government 
are  the  Mone,  which  enters  it  on  the  right  bank  below  Arnsberg ;  the 
Lenne,  which  has  a  north-western  course,  and  enters  it  on  the  left 
bank;  and  the  Volme  and  the  Empe,  which  flow  northward,  and 
uniting  their  waters  at  Hagen  join  the  Ruhr  about  two  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Lenne.  The  Sieg  drains  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  government.  Its  course  is  first  to  the  south-south-west  tiU  it 
reaches  the  western  boundary  below  the  town  of  Siegen,  whence  its 
course  is  westward  and  very  tortuous  across  the  govemments  of 
Coblenz  and  Cologne  to  its  mouth  in  the  Rhine,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  below  Bonn.  The  water-power  of  the  Ruhr  and  the  Sieg  and 
most  of  their  feeders  is  very  considerable,  and  is  turned  to  advantage 
in  driving  the  machinery  of  a  vast  number  of  mills  and  metallurgical 
establishments. 

AgricuUural  Produce. — In  the  plain  of  the  Lippe  and  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Ruhr,  the  Lenne,  and  most  of  the  other  rivers,  farming  is  weU 
understood  and  carefully  attended  to.  Farms  vary  in  size  from  100 
to  200  acres,  but  many  are  smaller,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  in 
the  southern  districta  In  the  valleys  the  chief  farm-products  are 
com,  flax,  and  fodder  for  fSattening  cattle.  The  soil  of  the  province 
yields  enough  for  the  home  consumption.  The  farm-houses  are  shel- 
tered by  a  patch  of  woodland,  but  there  is  an  almost  total  absence  of 
grazing  land  and  of  hedge-rows  between  the  fields.  The  bottom-land 
along  &e  Upper  Sieg  and  in  the  numerous  glens  that  open  upon  it 
is  all  laid  out  in  water-meadows,  the  system  of  irrigation  having  been 
introduced  here  from  Italy  two  or  three  centuries  ago;  even  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  in  many  instances  are  made  to  produce  good  crops 
of  grass  by  means  of  irrigating  rills.  The  adaptation  of  this  system, 
which  is  here  carried  out  almost  to  perfection,  allows  of  all  manure 
being  applied  to  the  arable  land  on  the  hill-sides,  which  is  naturally 
very  poor,  and  yields  only  oats,  rye,  potatoes,  and  some  flax.  Forest 
farming  also  in  this  district  and  in  all  the  wooded  parts  of  the  sur- 
face, is  reduced  almost  to  a  science ;  the  aim  for  centuries  having  been 
to  produce  not  timber  but  wood  suited  for  charcoal-burning,  bark  for 
the  tanner,  and  fuel  for  domestic  use.  A  rotation  of  coppice  or  under^ 
wood,  cut  down  every  16  years,  affords  these  important  articles ;  and 
rye  is  grown  on  the  forest-land  the  year  after  the  underwood  is  cut 
down,  the  roots  of  which  are  left  to  throw  out  shoots  for  a  new 
growth.  The  system  of  forest-farming  and  water-meadowing  are 
carried  out  by  companies  of  peasant-proprietors  or  by  village  commu- 
nities, imder  the  d&ection  of  woodrangers  and  overseers,  elected  by 
their  fellow-villagers  for  their  tact  and  experience.    These  small  pro- 

{meters  are  also  manufacturers,  miners,  or  in  some  instances  hand- 
00m  weavers.  The  number  of  horses,  sheep,  oxen,  and  cows  is 
considerable.  The  homed  cattle  are  very  generally  used  for  draughl 
Swine  are  numerous. 

Mineral  aokd  Industrial  Products. — The  region  of  the  Sauerland  under 
consideration  in  the  present  article  is  geologically  isolated  betweea 
recent  formations  on  the  slopes  toward  the  norUi  and  west,  and  the  trap 
formation  and  huge  basaltic  heavings  of  the  Westerwald  on  the  south. 
It  is  composed  chiefly  of  clay-alate  and  grauwacke-slat^  quartz  and 
old  limestone,  which  frequently  appears  on  the  surface,  and  contains 
several  remarkable  caverns.  The  Ruhr  district  is  still  more  remarkable  . 
for  its  manufacturing  and  mining  industry  than  for  its  agriculture.  : 
Along  the  stream  are  numerous  cotton-fiictories  and  iron-works,  and 
the  hill  sides  are  pierced  by  countless  coal-mines,  the  principal 
entrances  to  which  are  indicated  by  neat  brick  buildings  and  tall 
chimneys.  The  neighbourhoods  of  Dortmund  and  Bochum  yield  coal 
of  excellent  quality,  and  at  Hoerde  near  the  former  town  extensive 
iron  strata  in  connection  with  coal  were  discovered  in  July,  1852^ 
Bog-iron  ore  abounds  in  this  districjb.  The  coal  is  conveyed  to  Witten 
where  the  Ruhr  becomes  navigable,  and  thence  in  light  flat-bottomed 
barges  down  the  river  to  Miiblheim  and  Ruhrort,  where  it  is  shipped 
in  steam-tugs  for  conveyance  along  the  Rhine.  The  introduction  of 
railways  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  coal-mining  in  the  basin  of  the 
Upper  Ruhr :  the  coal  of  this  region  is  more  bituminous  than  that 
found  lower  down.  Large  quantities  of  it  are  conveyed  by  the  Berg- 
Mark  railway  through  Elberield  and  Diisseldorf,  and  thence  along  the 
Cologne-Minden  linei  The  coal-mines  on  the  Ruhr  are  all  worked  by 
joint-stock  companies.  Every  stream  between  the  Ruhr  and  the  Sieg 
inclusive  is  occupied  with  small  metallurgical  works  wherever  a  fall 
creates  power  to  drive  machinery.  \  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Iserlohn 
and  Altena^  in  the  basin  of  the  Lenne,  the  number  of  small  works  of 
wire-drawers,  copper-smiths,  steel-hammerers,  nail-makers,  and  others 
is  surprising  to  those  accustozued  to  witness  only  the  establishments 
of  large  capitalists.  But  large  establishments  and  steam-machinery 
are  gradually  being  introduced  at  Iserlohn,  Wetten,  and  other  places 
against  which  the  old-fashioned  system  cannot  compete ;  and  this  npt 
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in  rude  columns,  resting  on  sandstone,  and  in  some  parts  rise  to  the 
height  of  above  1000  feet  The  harbour  thus  inclosed  has  good 
holding-groond,  sufficient  depth  for  the  largest  yessels,  and  room 
enough  for  the  largest  nary  to  ride  at  anchor.  Brodick  Bay,  a  little 
to  the  north  of  Lamlash  Bay  (from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  head- 
land), is  of  an  irregular  shape ;  it  affords  good  andiorage  ground  and 
has  about  5  fathoms  water ;  in  moderate  weather  vessels  can  ride  in 
nfety.  Loch  Ransa  extends  abouta  mile  inland,  and  has  three  fathoms' 
water  at  the  lowest  ebb.  At  the  extremity  of  a  small  point  of  land 
jutting  into  the  loch  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  which  is  said  to  have 
been  inhabited  by  the  kings  of  Scotland  when  they  came  to  hunt  in 
Arran.  A  small  island,  called  Pladda,  lies  off  the  south  coast  of 
Arran,  about  a  mile  distant ;  it  is  low,  flat,  a  mile  long,  and  has  10 
acres  of  excellent  pasture.    There  is  a  lighthouse  upon  it. 

The  surface  of  Arran  is  in  general  high,  particularly  towards  the 
north  end,  where  the  scenery  is  sublime.  Qoatfell,  the  highest  moun- 
tain, is  estimated  by  Professor  Playfair  to  be  2945  feet  high ;  but  in 
the  Society's  '  Map  of  Scotland'  it  is  marked  at  955  yards  or  2865 
feet^  which  is  also  Dr.  Macculloch's  statement  The  lower  part  is 
red-sandstone,  but  several  hundred  feet  upwards  micaMdate,  separated 
from  the  red-sandstone  by  a  bed  of  breccia,  rises  f^m  under  it,  and 
continues  till  it  reaches  a  kind  of  irregular  plain,  from  which  again 
arises  a  mass  of  granite,  different  from,  that  of  the  Central  Highlands, 
in  the  form  of  an  obtuse  pyramid.  The  side  of  the  mountain  is 
covered  with  debris  of  mica-slate  and  granite,  and  toward  the  summit 
by  lai^  blocks  of  granite,  which  materially  impede  the  ascent,  and 
the  rude  appearance  of  which  is  increased  by  the  absence  of  all  vege- 
tation, except  a  few  lichens.  The  view  from  the  summit  is  very 
extensive.  The  name  of  this  mountain  in  Qaelie  is  Oaodh  Bhein, 
*  Mountain  of  Winds ; '  the  name  of  Qoatfell  having  been  given  by 
the  strangers  who  have  visited  the  island. 

The  geology  of  Arran  from  its  interesting  character  has  attracted 
much  attention.  The  line  of  the  coast  is  generally  low,  although  it 
occasionally  rises  into  precipitous  clifis.  Red-sandstone  is  the  pre- 
dominant rock,  extenduig  with  little  interruption  from  near  Lodi 
Ranza  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  along  the  eastern  and 
southern  shore,  to  Sliddery  Water  near  the  south-west  extremity  of 
the  island.  From  Sliddery  Water  it  occurs  alternating  with  claystone 
and  porphyry  to  Drumodune;  and  extends,  with  one  interruption, 
from  Drumodune  to  the  river  lorsa,  where  it  finally  disappears. 
Schistose  rocks  and  mica-sUte  on  the  west  and  day-slate  on  the 
north  coast,  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  circuit  to  the  point  where 
the  sandstone  commences. 

The  interior  of  the  island  may  be  mineralogically  divided  into  two 
parts,  by  an  irregular  line  drawn  from  Brodick  Bay  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  lorsa.  North  of  this  line,  mica-slate,  clay-slate,  and  granite 
occur.  The  schistose  rocks  rise  from  beneath  the  sandstone  on  the 
eastern  coast,  and  form  the  western  coast  north  of  the  lorsa.  The 
centre  is  occupied  by  the  granite,  which  forms  the  lofty  and  craggy 
mountains  of  Qoatfell  and  Eaddoe  toward  the  east,  of  Ben  Huish  in 
the  centre,  and  Benbearan  on  the  west  The  granite  approaches  the 
sea  so  nearly  on  each  side  as  to  reduce  the  space  occupied  by  the  clay- 
•late  and  led-sandstone  on  the  east  and  the  mica-slate  on  the  west,  to 
narrow  belts.  It  rises  into  spiry  forms,  frequently  bare  of  vegetatipn, 
and  is  intersected  by  deep  and  rugged  hollows,  through  which 
mountain-torrents  take  their  course. 

The  districts  occupied  by  the  different  kinds  of  rook  in  the  southern 
division  are  not  so  easily  determined,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  rocks 
themselves  and  the  accumulation  of  soil  on  the  sur&oe.  All  those 
which  are  not  sandstone  are  varieties  of  trap,  syenite,  porphyry,  and 
other  unstratifled  rocks  of  the  same  family,  overlying  the  sandstone. 
Veins  of  claystone,  clinkstone,  or  porphyry  traverse  the  sandstone, 
and  even  in  some  places  the  granite.  (MaccuUoch's  *  Description  of  the 
Western  Islands  of  Scotland.') 

The  island  does  not  possess  any  extensive  lake  or  important  river. 
Loch  Tana  or  Tannoch,  about  a  mile  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
>road,  is  several  hundred  feet  above  tiie  level  of  the  sea.  A  small 
stream,  the  lorsa,  flows  from  it  into  Machry  Bay  on  the  west  coast. 
Other  rivulets,  some  of  them  forming  cascades,  flow  from  the  hills 
and  through  the  deep  glens  into  the  sea.  One  bursting  from  an 
orifioe  in  the  Dipping  Rocks,  which  are  rude  columnar  bualtic  cliffs 
about  800  feet  lugh,  near  the  south-east  comer  of  the  island,  falls  into 
the  sea  at  some  dSistance  from  the  base  of  the  rock& 

At  Cory  or  Corry  on  the  north-east  coast  are  quarries  of  white 
sandstone.  This  stone  was  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Crinan 
CanaL  Slates  were  once  procured  near  the  *  Cock  of  Arran '  (a  mass 
of  sandstone  lying  on  the  north  shore  of  the  island,  and  forming  a 
well-known  sea-mark),  and  some  attempts  to  work  coal  were  at  one 
time  made  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  near  the  bay  of  Lamlash. 
Transparent  stones,  known  to  the  jewellers  as  Arran  stones. 
Cairngorms,  and  Scotch  topazes,  are  found  on  QoatfelL 

The  climate  of  Arran  is  temperate.  The  height  of  the  mountains 
and  the  position  of  the  island  render  it  subject  to  rain. 

The  island  was  originally  a  royal  domain  mostly  clothed  with  wood, 
and  stocked  with  red-deer,  wild  boars,  and  other  animals  of  the  chase. 
Harks  of  the  ancient  woods  still  remain,  and  extensive  coppices  of 
biroh»  ash,  and  oak  spring  up  amidst  the  clifBlL  The  great^  portion 
of  it  is  pOMMssed  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.    Brodick  Cattle,  fonnerly 


decayed  and  ruinous,  was  repaired,  improved,  and  enlaigcd  by  the 
late  duke.  The  ducal  family  occasionally  resides  on  the  island. 
Brodick  and  Lamlash  on  the  east  and  Shedog  on  the  west  coast  are 
small  villages,  whose  inhabitants  look  to  the  sunmier  visitors  for 
their  livelihood  by  letting  their  humble  accommodation  as  funushed 
lodgings.  There  are  a  few  well-built  houses  and  small  rillas  in 
Brodick  and  in  Lamlash,  but  as  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  does  not 
let  any  ground  for  building  the  population  of  the  island  is  gndoaUy 
decreasing.  The  land  which  admits  of  cultivation  is  not  fertile,  and 
is  of  small  extent  compared  with  the  suHaoe  of  the  island.  Oats, 
here  or  big,  potatoes,  peas,  and  beans  are  grown. 

The  native  breed  of  horses  is  small,  pi^ent  of  hunger  and  fatigue, 
and  remarkably  sure-footed.  The  island  produces  hares  and  rabbits, 
the  otter  and  wild  cat,  black-cocks,  grouse,  ptarmigans,  plovers,  &c. 
The  red-deer  and  wild-goat  are  now  nearly  if  not  quite  extinct  The 
eagle  and  other  birds  of  prey  have  been  neariy  extirpated,  from  the 
care  taken  to  preserve  the  game.  Serpents,  including  the  common 
adder,  and  toads  are  found  in  Arran. 

Kelp  was  formerly  made  in  considerable  quantity.  Most  of  the 
woollen  cloth  used  in  the  island  is  made  by  the  women.  The  herring 
fishery  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  natives  engage.  Shoals  of 
herrings  often  frequent  the  coast;  when  this  is  not  the  case 
the  fishermen  repair  to  Loch  Tjae  [Arotlbshibe],  or  other  places. 

The  population  of  Arran,  which  contains  two  parishes,  BUlmory 
and  Kilbride,  in  1851  was  5947.  Most  of  the  people  understand 
English,  though  Qaelie  is  the  language  spoken.  Arran,  the  island  of 
Bute,  and  the  Cumbray  Islands,  make  up  the  shiie  of  Buta  There 
is  daily  steam-communication  between  Arran  and  Ardrossan  on  the 
Ayrshire  coast 

Arran  was  part  of  the  domains  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles.  It  subse- 
quently formed  an  earldom  which  was  held  by  the  family  of  Boyd, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  titles  of  the  Hamilton  family.  It  afforded  a 
temporary  asylum  to  Robert  Bruce  in  his  adversity;  on  the  west 
side  of  the  island  is  a  cave  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been 
concealed. 

Immense  cairns,  rough  obelisks,  monumental  stones,  and  other 
antiquities,  commonly  turned  Druidical,  are  found  in  different  parts 
of  the  island.  Two  or  three  Danish  forts  and  the  remains  of  a 
mound  of  doubtful  origin  are  at  Drummoduin  or  Drumodune,  on  the 
west  side.  On  the  Holy  Island  in  Lamlash  Bay,  there  is  said  to  have 
existed  a  monastery,  founded  by  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  IslesL  Bemdes 
Loch  Ranza  Castle,  there  are  the  ruins  of  another  old  castle  (Kildonan) 
on  the  south  coast 

(Headrick's  View  of  the  Mineralogy,  Ac,  of  Arran;  Jameson's 
Ovilvn^  of  the  Mineralogy  of  the  Shetland  Idands  and  the  JwUmd  of 
Arran;  Pennant's  Voyage  to  the  Hthridet;  Transactions  of  the 
Oeologieal  Society,  Ae,;  B£acculloch's  Highlands  and  Idands  of 
Scotland) 

ARRAN,  Isles  of  (South),  three  island  parishes  which  together  con- 
stitute the  barony  of  Arran,  in  the  cotmty  of  Qalway  in  Irelimd.  They 
lie  across  the  entrance  to  the  bay  of  Qalway,  between  63**  2'  and  53°  9' 
N.  lat,  9"  81'  and  9*  50'  W.  long.,  constituting  a  natural  breakwater 
towards  the  Atlantic,  about  twelve  miles  in  length  from  north-west 
to  south-east.  The  islands  are  separated  from  one  another  by  Foul 
Sound  and  Qregory  Sound;  and  from  the  mainland,  from  which 
either  extremity  of  the  group  is  distant  about  i  miles,  by  North  and 
South  Sounds  respectively.  The  total  area  of  the  group  is  11,887 
acres,  and  the  population  in  1851  was  2883.  Inishmore,  on  the  north 
about  seven  miles  long  by  two  miles  at  the  widest  part^  oontaina  7685 
acres,  and  in  1851  had  a  population  of  2312,  of  whom  528  inhabited 
the  large  village  of  Killeany,  and  628  that  of  Kilronan.  TwiATiman, 
or  Middle  Isluid,  has  an  area  of  2252  acres,  and  in  1851  had  a  popula- 
tion of  518.  Inishere,  on  the  south,  contains  1400  acres,  and  in 
1851  had  a  population  of  518.  The  group  is  constituted  by  a 
detached  elevation  of  the  limestone  plain  which  underlies  the  greater 
part  of  the  bay  of  Qalway.  The  surface  rises  gently  from  the  side 
toward  the  mainland,  and  terminates  toward  the  Atlantic  in  a  line  of 
diffii  ranging  from  100  to  200  feet  in  height  The  whole  area  is  imder 
cultivation,  but  of  a  verjr  rude  kind.  The  produce  is  only  potatoes 
and  rye.  The  average  size  of  the  inclosures  with  which  the  surface 
is  reticulated  is  less  than  half  an  acre;  and  many  of  the  inclosed 
spots  do  not  exceed  a  rood  of  ground-  The  habitations  of  the  people 
are  poor,  but  not  quite  so  wretched  as  in  some  districts  of  the 
adjoining  mainland.  The  general  occupation  is  fishing,  combined 
with  a  precarious  agriculture.  The  Arran  fishermen,  besides  decked 
hookers  and  other  boats,  still  use  the  corragh,  or  wicker-work  boat, 
covered  with  tarred  canvass  or  hides.  In  common  with  all  those  on 
the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  the  Arran  Islands  are  liable  to  frequent 
famines,  owing  to  their  exposure  to  the  westerly  winds.  When  a 
westerly  wind  unaccompanied  with  rains  blows  violently  in  the 
month  of  August,  it  is  sure  to  destroy  the  potato  crop  by  parching 
the  stalks.    This  wind  is  called  in  the  country  the  '  red  wind/^ 

Arran  Islands  retain  many  monuments  of  military  and  eoolcsiastical 
antiquity.  On  the  brow  of  the  clifi;  near  the  northern  extremity  of 
Inishmore,  at  a  height  of  220  feet  above  the  Atlantic,  stands  Dun- 
Aengus,  a  cyclopean  circular  stone  fortress,  erected  about  the 
beginning  of  the  Ist  century  by  the  Fix^Bolg,  or  Belgie,  after  their 
expulsion  from  the  mainland.   This  tribe,  in  this  as  in  all  the  districts 
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of  Ireland  where  they  settled,  have  left  behind  them  the  evidences  of 
considerable  advancement  in  the  arts,  especially  in  stone  building. 
There  are  eight  other  circular  stone  fortresses  erected  by  the  same 
people  on  &e  Arran  Islands.  The  masonry  of  all  is  of  the  same 
Cyclopean  character ;  and  in  several  the  walls  of  uncemented  stone  are 
still  standing  to  the  height  of  20  feet.  Dun-Aengus  is  the  lazgest, 
and  is  described  in  the  '  Report  on  the  Ordnance  Memoir  of  Ireland ' 
as  one  of  the  most  magnificent  barbaric  monimients  remaining  in 
Europe.  The  ecclesiastical  remains  are  equally  remarkable.  Inish- 
more  was  earlv  known  as  Artm-na^naomkf  or  Aran  of  the  Saints,  from 
the  number  of  religious  recluses  who  made  it  their  abode.  Upwards 
of  20  chtirohes  and  monastic  establishments  are  enumerated  in  the 
throe  islands.  Some  of  these  were  grouped  within  the  inclosure  of 
the  old  Belgio  fortresses.  Stone  oratories  and  little  bee-hive  stone 
huts  of  monks  of  the  7th  and  even  of  the  6th  cent\iry  are  still  to  be 
seen  within  the  cyclopean  walls  of  the  fortress  of  the  Fir-Bolg  chief, 
Muirbeach  Mil,  on  the  great  island.  The  church  of  St.  Kenanach,  on 
the  Middle  Island,  has  lost  its  stone  roof,  but  is  in  other  respects 
entire,  and  presents  a  very  interesting  example  of  the  ecclesiastical 
architecture  of  the  7th  centuiy  in  Ireland.  It  is  but  16  feet  6  inches 
in  length,  and  12  feet  6  inches  in  breadth  in  the  inside.  The  walls 
are  S  feet  thick,  and  quite  cyclopean  in  their  structure!  One  stone  is 
18  feet  in  length — being  the  entire  external  breadth  of  the  church — 
and  3  feet  in  thickness.  The  islands  are  still  frequented  by  pilgrims 
from  distant  parts  of  the  country.  These  islands  give  the  title  of  earl 
in  the  Irish  peerage  to  the  family  of  Gore. 

(IriMh  Fiiheries  Report,  1836 ;  O'Elahert/s  Wat  Connaught,  in  the 
PMicaJtwng  of  the  Irieh  ArchoBological  Society,  Dublin,  1846 ;  Petrie's 
Eccleaiattieal  Architecture  of  Ireland,  Dublin,  1845 ;  and  TrantcictioTU 
of  Moyal  Irish  Academy,  vol  zx.) 

ARRANMORE.    [Galway.] 

ARRAS,  a  city  in  France,  capital  of  the  former  province  of  Artois 
and  of  the  present  department  of  Pas-de-Calais,  stands  on  the  Scarpe, 
which  here  receives  the  Crinchon,  in  50^  174'  ^*  ^^^'t  ^^  ^^*  ^  ^ong. : 
population,  24,439.  It  is  a  first-class  station  on  the  Qreat  Northern 
of  France  railway ;  its  distance  by  this  route  from  Paris  is  134  miles, 
from  Brussels  97  zniles,  and  from  Amiens  42  miles.  The  town  is  built 
partly  on  an  eminence  and  partly  on  a  plain,  and  consists  of  four 
parts — ^the  Cit^,  the  Upper  Town,  the  Lower  Town,  and  the  Citadel — 
flanked  by  several  suburbs.  The  Citd  stands  on  the  highest  ground, 
and  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nemetocentia  or  Nemetacwn,  the 
capital  of  the  Atrebates,  in  which  Julius  Ceesar  spent  the  winter  of 
B.C.  51.  The  Upper  Town  sprung  up  in  the  6th  centuiy  round  an 
oratory  of  Sl-Waast,  which  under  one  of  the  sons  of  Clovis  was 
superseded  by  an  abbey  of  laxge  extent.  The  Lower  Town,  which  is 
the  most  modem  and  the  finest  part  of  Arras,  skirts  the  glacis  of  the 
dtadeL  The  houses  of  Arras  are  all  well-bmlt  of  stone,  quarried  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  town,  but  in  the  Cit^  and  the  Upper  Town  the 
streets  have  neither  regularity  nor  uniformity.  In  the  Lower  Town 
however  the  streets  are  straight  and  wide;  the  houses  imiform,  of 
good  height,  and  constructed  of  cut  stone;  here  too  there  are 
several  handsome  squares,  the  largest  two  of  which  are  contiguous, 
and  surrounded  by  gothic  buildings,  which  are  fronted  by  arcades, 
supported  bv  freestone  colunms.  Among  the  principal  buildings  of 
Arras  are — the  cathedral  of  Notre-Dame,  a  lai^e  and  handsome  gothic 
structure,  consisting  of  nave,  choir,  and  transepts;  the  prefect's 
residence,  built  in  1780  for  the  meeting  of  the  States  or  provincial 
parliament  of  Artois ;  the  town-hall,  the  theatre,  the  banucks,  and 
the  arsenal  The  public  library,  consisting  of  the  books  that  belonged 
to  the  Abbey  of  St.-Waasty  and  numerous  modem  works,  contains 
34,000  volumes  and  a  great  number  of  manuscripts.  Other  notice- 
able objects  in  Arras  are — ^the  belfroi,  or  old  watch-tower,  which  is 
classed  among  the  historical  monuments  of  France,  the  cabinet  of 
natural  history,  the  church  of  St-Waast,  the  arsenal,  and  the 
fortifications. 

Of  the  old  fortifications  some  towers  and  portions  of  walls  still 
remain.  The  modem  jfortifications  were  the  first  constructed  by 
Vauban  according  to  his  own  system.  They  consist  of  a  solid  bastioned 
wall,  defended  by  ditches  and  numerous  outworks ;  and  of  a  citadel 
which  is  separated  from  the  city  by  a  wide  esplanade,  but  situated 
within  the  ramparts.  The  citadel  is  in  plan  an  irregular  pentagon. 
The  esplanade  forms  a  splendid  public  walk. 

Arras  has  given  title  to  a  bisnop  since  A.D.  390.  Its  first  prelate 
Stw  Diogenes  was  killed  by  the  barbarians  in  410,  and  the  see 
remained  vacant  till  a.d.  580  when  St.  Waast  became  the  second 
bishop  of  Arras.  His  successors  resided  at  Cambrai  till  1093,  when 
bishop  Lambert  returned  to  the  original  diocesan  seat  An  important 
council  was  held  in  Arras  in  1025,  touching  the  sacraments  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  Another  council  was  held  here  in  1490. 
The  diocese  of  Arras  comprehends  the  department  of  Pas-de-Calais. 
The  Scarpe  is  navigated  by  barges  from  this  town.  The  com  market 
of  Arras  is  the  most  important  in  the  north  of  France.  The  trade 
of  the  town  in  agricultural  produce  and  in  its  own  manufactures  is 
considerable.  Amongst  the  industrial  products  are  coarse  woollens, 
cotton  yam  and  cloth,  hosiery,  lace,  soap,  thread,  pipes,  beet-root  sugar, 
ironmongery  and  hardware,  leather,  colza  oil,  and  pottery.  There  are 
breweries,  oil-mills,  tanyards,  naileries,  wool-washing  establishments, 
and  factories  for  tlw  to''«<truction  of  locomotive  engines  and  steam 


machinery.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  tribimals  of  first  instance 
and  of  commerce,  and  of  a  consultative  chamber  of  manufactures. 
Among  the  literary  and  scientific  institutions  are  a  college,  a  school  of 
mUitaiy  engineering,  a  school  of  design,  a  school  for  draf-mutes,  a 
diocesan  seminary,  and  a  literaiy  and  scientific  society. 

Nemetacum,  like  many  other  Gallio  towns,  was  better  known  by  the 
name  of  the  tribe  in  whose  territory  it  stood ;  and  from  the  Atrebates 
the  name  of  the  town  (Arras)  and  the  name  of  the  province  (Artois) 
are  said  to  be  derived.  It  appears  from  the  writings  of  St.  Jerome 
that  it  was  in  his  time  noted  for  its  woollen  manufactures.  It 
continued  all  through  the  middle  ages,  and  even  to  the  16th  century, 
£unous  for  its  tapestry ;  and  the  name  of  the  town  was  given  in 
England  to  the  pictured  hangings  that  adorned  the  palaces  of  her  kings 
and  nobles.  The  Franks  in  their  first  invasion  of  this  part  of  Qaul 
seised  the  town,  but  they  were  soon  driven  out  of  it  by  the  Romans. 
In  407  the  Vandals,  and  in  880  the  Northmen,  ravaged  it,  and  from 
the  last  date  the  town  was  entirely  deserted  for  80  years.  Shortly 
after  its  restoration  it  was  seized  by  Charles  the  Simple,  who  held  it 
till  915.  In  1355  the  fortifications  were  strengthened  from  fear  of  the 
English.  Louis  XL  took  possession  of  Arras  after  the  death  of 
Charles  the  Rash  in  1477 ;  but  the  inhabitants,  attached  to  the  house 
of  Burgundy,  revolted.  Thereupon  the  king  besieged  the  town  in 
person,  took  it  by  assault,  drove  out  all  the  inhabitants,  whom  he 
replaced  by  others  drawn  from  all  parts  of  France,  and  through  a  desire 
to  obliterate  the  very  name  of  Arras  he  called  the  city  Franchise. 
Soon  afterwards  the  Spaniards  got  possession  of  Arraa  and  held  it  till 
1640,  when  the  French  again  made  themselves  masters  of  it  after  a  long 
siege.  By  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  the  town  was  definitively  ceded 
to  France.  Arraa  suffered  terribly  in  the  first  French  revolution, 
when  it  was  domineered  over  for  two  years  (1793-5)  bv  Joseph  Lebon, 
one  of  the  most  ferocious  terrorists  of  the  time.  Lebon  and  the  two 
Robespierres  were  natives  of  Arras. 

Two  treaties  were  concluded  at  Arras  in  the  15th  century  :  one  in 
1435  between  France  and  Burgundy,  by  which  several  towns  were 
annexed  to  the  latter ;  and  one  in  1482  between  Maximilian  of  Austria 
and  Louis  XI.  of  France,  whereby  Margaret^  daughter  of  Maximilian, 
was  to  have  been  given  to  the  dauphin,  with  Artois  and  Burgundy  as 
a  dowry. 

ARROE.    [ScHLESWio.] 

ARROO  or  ARRU  ISLANDS,  situated  in  the  eastern  seas  on  the 
northern  vei^  of  the  great  Australian  bank,  about  80  miles  S.W.  from 
Papua  or  New  Guinea,  extend  from  north  to  south  about  100  miles. 
The  breadth  from  east  to  west  may  be  about  30  miles,  but  it  has  not 
been  definitely  ascertained.  The  centre  lies  in  about  6°  S.  lat,  and 
134"  30'  E.  long.  Some  of  the  islands  to  the  south  are  of  considerable 
extent ;  the  largest  is  about  70  miles  long  and  20  miles  broad.  Those 
islands  which  lie  to  the  northward  on  the  edge  of  the  bank  are  small, 
being  in  few  cases  more  than  six  miles  in  circumference.  The  islands 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  narrow  channels,  some  of  which  arc 
of  great  depth,  and  in  one  is  a  dangerous  whirlpooL  From  the  shores 
of  all  the  islands  extend  coral  reefs,  which  to  the  eastward  are  of  con- 
siderable extent.  The  surface  of  the  islands  is  generallv  low ;  in  some 
places  occur  patches  of  rock,  which  reach  a  height  of  about  20  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  An  appearance  of  greater  height  is  given  by  the 
forests  of  lofty  trees  which  cover  the  islands.  Little  is  known  of  the 
interior  of  the  coimtry  or  of  the  inhabitants.  Some  Chinese  and 
Dutch  merchants  reside  at  Dobbo,  the  chief  trading-place  in  these 
islands.  The  productions  of  the  Arroo  Islands  are  pearls,  mother-of- 
pearl,  torto^e-shell,  trepang,  edible  birds' -nests,  and  an  aromatic  bark 
named  missoy,  which  resembles  cinnamon,  and  is  extensively  used 
among  the  eastern  islands,  although  rarely  imported  into  Europe. 
British  goods  to  a  considerable  amount,  chiefly  calicoes,  hardware, 
arms,  and  gunpowder,  are  brought  from  Singapore.  Kangaroos  of 
small  size  have  been  found  on  the  islands. 

This  cluster  of  islands  ia  likewise  remarkable  as  being  much  resorted 
to  by  Birds  of  Paradise,  which  breed  here  in  large  numbers.  These 
birds  are  caught  for  the  sake  of  their  beautiful  plumage  by  the 
natives,  who  first  cut  off  their  legs,  and  then  drawing  their  entrails 
preserve  the  remainder  by  fumigation.  In  this  dried  state  these  birds 
likewise  form  an  article  of  commerce  between  the  natives  and  the 
Chinese  traders. 

{London  Geographical  Journal ;  Hamilton's  Bait  India  Gazetteer.) 

ARS-EN-R^.    [Charemte-Infebixube.] 

ARSrNOE,  the  name  of  a  city  in  Egypt^  at  the  head  of  the  western 
branch  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  near  the  termination  of  the  canal  which 
unites  the  Red  Sea  and  the  eastern  branch  of  the  NUe ;  its  name^ 
which  was  derived  from  Arsinoe,  the  wife  of  Ptolemseus  Philadelphus* 
appears  to  have  been  afterwards  changed  to  Cleopatris.  The  site  of 
the  village  of  ArdscheriHd,  near  Suez,  corresponds  to  that  of  Arsinbei 
The  harbour  at  this  port  was  one  of  the  most  important  in  Egypt 

Arsinoo  was  also  the  name  of  a  nome,  or  one  of  the  ancient  provin- 
cial divisions  of  Egypt  which  corresponds  to  the  modem  Faiouk. 
This  province  and  tiie  chief  town  in  it  derived  their  names  from  the 
Arsinoe  just  mentioned.  The  town  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nile,  in  29"*  N.  lat  The  old  name  of  the  town  was  the  <  City  of 
Crocodiles,'  this  animal  being  highly  reverenced  there,  as  we  leam 
from  Strabo. 

ARTA,  GULF  OF  (ancient  AnUnwfian  GvJdf)^  an  arm  of  the  Ionian  . 
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ScB  which  ancientl;  wpaniled  Epinu  Bad  Acanumia,  and 

faii  of  the  lioundiuy  betwean  Turkey  snd  Greece.  It  U  'ia  miica 
.  ing  uud  10  milsB  wide,  aod  liei  betwaeD  38°  G2'  and  39°  S'  N.  lat, 
20°  13'  and  21°  10'  K  long. 

Acrou  the  entrance,  which  a  described  in  the  article  Aoncx,  theie 
u  ■  bar  oampoaed  of  soft  mid  and  •eo-waed,  over  which  the  graateat 
depth  of  water  is  16  feet,  and  the  channel  ia  aamewhait  intrioato. 
Having  paieed  this  the  gulf  ia  oaTigabla  for  Teasels  of  the  largeat  sise, 
and  u  perfectly  free  from  danger,  except  off  the  low  ihom,  where  flsta 
•itend  in  some  plaoea  nearly  a  mile ;  but  these  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  light  ooloor  of  tlie  water,  the  banks  being  of  white  sand,  while 
jii  the  rest  of  the  gulf  the  bottom  is  of  black  mud.    The  deepest  wa 
is  36  bthoma,  which  is  toward-  the  head  of  the  gulf.     The  narrow 
part  of  the  entrance  is  only  TOO  yards,  and  hnlf  a  mile  ia  ita  gene 
width  in  the  direction  of  north-east ;  it  then  turns  sharply  roiuii 
low  point  to  the  south-east,  and  opecs  out  much  wider  for  about  ft 

n)iles,  the  western  shore  being  low  and  the  esstem  high.     A  aaoo 

cntnwce  ii  then  formed  by  the  two  high  capea  of  Id  Scaia  snd 
Madonna  to  the  large  basin  of  the  gulf,  the  northern  shore  of  which 
eonsjita  of  low  sandy  ribands,  separating  large  lakes  and  marshes  from 
iha  gul£  At  the  distance  of  eight  or  nine  miles  to  the  norChwanl  of 
the  gulf,  a  sharp  and  uneven  luige  of  hills  runs  about  east  and  west ; 
the  weatemmoat  part  of  which,  overlooking  the  Ionian  Sea,  called 
Mount  ZaluDga,  is  about  1500  feet  in  height,  and  continuea  its  undu- 
lating descent  to  the  ruins  of  Nicopolia,  three  miles  north  of  Preveso. 
After  a  considerable  depression,  the  eastern  port  of  the  range  rises 
*gaiQ  to  a  remarkable  three-peaked  mountain,  <:«ll»d  from  its  colour 
Mavro  Vouno  (Black  Mountain),  which  hsa  about  the  same  elevation 
M  Zalunga,  but  ita  sides  are  rugged  sjid  precipitous.  Between  its  base 
^d  the  Ukes  before  mentioned  lie  the  plains  of  Arta,  rich  and  fertile 
but  from  the  tliinness  of  population  and  want  of  commerce  they  art 
little  cultivated,  and  prindpally  devoted  to  pasture.  Farther  to  thi 
north-east  are  ranges  of  hills  connected  with  the  chain  of  Pindua.  To 
the  eastward,  and  directly  on  the  coast  of  the  gulf,  risen  the  Makro- 
Boro  ridge,  about  2£0  feet  in  height,  almg  which  runs  the  road  from 
Albania  into  Qreece :  this  road  is  oauble  of  being  strongly  defended, 
aod  particulorty  at  the  head  of  Kaiavssara  Bay,  where  the  hiils 
scarcely  admit  a  passage  between  their  bases  and  the  gulf.  Ths 
southern  shore  is  generally  rocky  eicept  at  the  bottom  of  the  bays 
Innnad  by  its  Irrsgular  line;  the  hills  are  round-lopped,  inaolated, 
and  barren,  oompoied  prinoiptklly  of  limestone  and  schist,  with  oooa- 
■konal  broad  veine  of  quartz ;  they  docend  steeply  to  the  ahora.  One 
of  theae,  to  the  eastward  of  Vonitsa,  called  Amuthero,  rises  to  the 
baigbt  of  1500  feet  The  western  shore,  Brom  Cape  La  Scan  north- 
t>  ant  towards  Lake  Hasoma,  is  first  rocky  and  steep ;  then  oome 
grassy  clifb,  with  a  narrow  shingly  beach  at  the  foot ;  aod  lastly,  the 
hills  slope  graduaJly  down  to  a  low  ahore. 

The  only  towns  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  are — Abta,  from  which 
the  gulf  derives  its  name;  Preveso,  on  the  northern  aide  of  the 
■itimnoe ;  and  Vonitia,  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  of  the  same  name  on 
the  southern  shore.  At  SsJahora,  which  is  the  port  of  Arta,  there  is 
a  oustom-honse.  The  ruins  of  Aj^os  Amphilocbicum  are  visible  near 
the  head  of  Karavasara  Bi^.  There  are  a  custom-house  and  a  few  huts 
Bear  the  ruins  known  by  t£a  name  of  Karavasara. 

Two  rivers,  the  Luro  (ancient  Charadra)  and  the  Arts  (ancient 
Aiadithus),  Sow  into  the  gulf  on  ita  northern  shores  ;  both  are  navi- 
gable for  boots  Sevan  or  eight  miles  from  their  mouths.  A  smalt 
•tream  aUo  lows  throogb  the  town  oi  Vonitza.  affording  an  abundant 
■upplj  of  ezosllsnt  water.  The  gulf  abounds  in  fish  of  the  finest 
quality,  partionlarly  of  the  mullet  kind ;  there  are  also  soles,  eela,  and 
■ardinea,  and  very  large  piawna.  Bmall  veins  of  coal  have  been  dis- 
Bovered  on  ths  weartera  side  of  the  gulf,  and  the  rocks  bear  strong 
indioation  of  the  presence  of  copper. 

There  is  a  rise  and  fall  of  about  two  feet;  but  this,  with  the 
velocity  and  direction  of  the  current,  an  much  Influenced  by  the  wind, 
ao  that  it  cannot  be  considered  nd  a  r«^ular  tide.  Thia  nnnark  indeed 
appU«a  to  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  more  immediately  ;  with  the  sea- 
breeae  which  blows  from  the  weatward  the  current  sets  to  the  east- 
ward into  the  gulf,  and  in  the  night,  when  the  wind  fails,  the  water 
letumi  out  of  Uie  gulf. 

AKTA,  the  ancient  Ambracia,  a  towa  of  Albania,  is  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Arta  (the  ancient  Arachthus),  in  30°  8'  M.  lat.. 
S0°  Siy  K  long.,  distant  T  milea  from  the  nor^  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Arta,  9  milsa  N.K  by  N.  from  Salshoro,  and  SQ  miles  S.S.E.  from 
Tanina.  It  is  governed  by  a  bey  under  the  pasha  of  Yanius,  and 
rior  to  the  strnggla  for  Qiecian  freedom  was  a  very  large  and  popu- 
luacity,  but  having  been  stormed  in  1838  by  the  Greeks  under  Marco 
Botaaris,  It  was  rsduced  to  a  ruinona  state.  In  1880  Lieut.  Wolfe 
eatimatad  the  population  at  TOOO. 

Hellenic  remalne  of  considerable  eitent  may  still  be  seen  forming 
the  base  of  the  present  walls  of  the  caatle,  which  ia  situated  close  to 
theriver  in  the  northern  quarter  of  the  town.  There  are  also  remains 
of  the  tower  empire  in  the  convent  bnilt  by  the  empress  Theodoaia 
about  the  year  8i6  of  the  Christian  era,  and  another  convent  or 
eatbadnd  of  the  aame  style  butof  more  recent  date.  Arta  isa  bishop's 
see  and  ha*  aeveial  Greek  churches.  In  the  quarter  more  particu- 
larly set  apart  for  trade,  each  art  has  ita  separate  street  or  bazaar ; . 
wtwles  of  dreas  manufactured  here  are  held  in  high  aalimation.    The 
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ihnggy  capote*  of  Arta,  are  oonaidered  the  finest;  wool- 
lens, coane  cottone,  and  an  inferior  though  strong  description  >>l' 
Russia  leather  are  also  manufactured,  and  this  town  derivee  somt' 
commercial  beneGt  as  the  entrepOt  between  YaoinSi  and  the  gulf. 
Butchen  kill  and  vend  their  meat  outside  the  town ;  the  market  i.-t 
abundantly  supplied  with  fruit  and  vegetablea  from  the  neighbouring 
country,  which  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  and  the  plaina  abound  in 
cattle  and  sheep.  There  is  a  bridge  of  Venetian  cooHtruction  ovur  tbc 
river  Arta  at  the  town.  Its  whole  length  is  about  SOO  yards,  and  thf 
height  of  the  centre  angle  about  lOO  feet  above  the  river,  which  is 
here  divided  into  numerous  streams  by  sand-banka. 


C 


OridEC  at  Arts. 

ARTHUR'S  SEAT.    [Ewnbdbqii.] 

ARTOIS,  a  former  province  of  France,  now  comprehended  in  the 
department  of  Fas-de-Colais,  was  bounded  M.E.  by  French  Flanders, 
E.  by  Hoinaut,  and  on  all  other  sides  by  Ficardie.  Its  greatest  lengtli 
from  north-west  to  soutb-esst  was  TO  milea,  and  its  greateat  brtadtli 
at  right  anglea  to  the  length  was  85  milea. 


Schelde,  On  the  east  slope  the  Aa,  and  the  Scarpa  and  Sens^  (tKi. 
tributaries  of  the  Schelde),  Bow  to  the  north-east ;  and  on  the  other 
Bide  the  Cenche  and  Autbie  flow  parallel  to  each  otherinto  the  English 
ChonneL  The  soil  ia  admirably  adapted  for  grain,  hop%  pulse,  and 
some  common  kinds  of  fruit  There  ia  but  tittle  forost  land.  Some 
cool-  and  iron-mines  are  worked- 

The  capita]  was  AkbaS.  Among  the  other  towns  vrere  St-Omer. 
Bethune,  Aire,  St-Pol,  Lene,  Hesdm,  and  Bapatune.  Further  details 
are  given  under  Pas-DB-CALaa. 

Artois  (in  Latm  Arteaia)  takes  its  name  frum  the  Oallio  people  who 
formerly  inhabited  it — the  Atrebatea.  In  the  5th  century  it  was 
iovaded  by  the  Vandals,  and  after  them  by  the  FranJte,  who  ruled 
over  it  till  A.D.  863.  In  the  year  Just  named  Charles  the  Bald  gave  it 
OS  a  dowry  with  his  daughter  Judith  to  Baldwin,  fint  Count  of  Flan- 
dera.  It  reverted  to  the  crown  on  the  marriage  of  Philippe  Auguste 
with  Isnbella  of  Hoinaut  in  1)80.  lu  1233  it  was  made  a  coun^  by 
Sl^  Louis  in  favour  of  his  brother  Robert  Alter  coming  to  the  House 
of  Burgundy,  and  forming  part  of  the  dominions  of  those  powerful 
princes,  it  was  seized  by  Louis  XI,  of  France,  on  the  death  of  Charles 
the  Rash  inl47r.  CharlesVIIL,  son  of  Louis,  ceded  it  to  the  emperor 
UaximiUan,  reserving  however  the  feudal  sovereignty.  The  county  of 
"       ■■   branch  of  the  House  of 

by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  in  1659,  ^e  p 
tvaa  oonfirmed  to  France.  After  ita  re-union  to  the  crown,  Artou 
formed  the  nominal  appanage  of  the  second  brothers  of  the  reigning 
kings  of  France.  Previous  to  his  accesaion  to  the  throne,  Cfaarlet.  X. 
WAS  Count  d'Artois. 

The  art  of  boring  to  great  depths  in  order  to  bring  subterranean 
wstere  to  the  surface  bss  been  practieed  for  centuries  in  Artoi%  and 
the  wells  thus  formed  ore  designated  JrfuianwcU*,  from  Artesian,  the 
Freuch  adjective  form  of  Artois. 

Previous  to  the  first  French  revolution,  Artoia  bad  its  council  for 
the  management  of  civil  afiairv,  consisting  of  rapresontativea  from  the 
clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  commons.  Thia  council  regulated  the 
'  ivying  of  taxes  which  were  impoeed  by  the  king,  end  granted  eiemp- 

ons  in  cases  where  the  pressure  was  very  heavy. 

ARUMDEL,  SuBsei,  a  market'town,  municipal  and  parliameutary 
borough,  aod  the  seat  of  a  Gilbert  Poor-Law  Inconwration,  in  the 
parish  and  rape  of  Aruudel,  stands  on  a  declivity  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Anm,  in  60°  61'  N.  tat,  0°  33'  W.  long.,  10  mQes  E.  fnan 
Chichester,  66  miles  S.S.W.  from  London  by  rood,  and  TO  milea  by 
the  Brighton  and  South  Coast  railway  :  the  population  in  1851  wne 
2T48.  The  borough  is  governed  by  four  alderman  and  twelve  council- 
lors, one  of  whom  ia  mayor ;  and  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial 
Porhameot  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese 
of  Chichester.  Amndd  Pdoi^Law  Incorpomtioo,  which  is  the  parish 
of  Arundel,  and  is  coincident  with  the  borough,  comprises  an  area  of 
1868  acres. 

Arundel  is  a  neat  and  clean  town,  and  from  its  situation  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill  which  is  crowned  with  the  extensive  range  of  the  caztle,  has 

very  picturesque  appearance.  The  houses  are  tolerably  well  built, 
and  the  streets  are  paved.     The  trade  of  the  place  is  not  very  great, 
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though  Tesselfl  of  150  tons  can  come  up  to  the  town,  and  a  cjanal 
unites  the  river  on  which  it  stands  with  the  Wey,  a  feeder  of  the 
Thames.  A  good  deal  of  bark  is  shipped,  and  much  timber  for  the 
use  of  the  dockyards.  The  custom-house  is  at  Arundel ;  this  keeps 
up  the  business  of  the  plaoe,  which  might  otherwise  be  drawn  away 
to  Little  Hampton,  about  four  miles  distant,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Arun.  There  is  a  market  on  every  alternate  Monday,  and  there  are 
foiu'  annual  fairs  (May  14th,  August  2l8t,  September  25th,  and  Decem- 
ber 17th),  chiefly  for  cattle.  The  town-hall  was  erected  by  the  late 
Dtike  of  Norfolk,  at  a  cost  of  90002.,  and  given  to  the  town  in  exchange 
for  certain  borough  properties. 

A  neat  stone  bridge  of  three  arches  over  the  Arun  unites  the  main 
part  of  the  town  with  a  smaller  portion  which  lies  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river.  The  church  is  a  handsome  cruciform  structure, 
built  partly  of  flint  and  stone,  in  the  perpendicular  style.  From  the 
intersection  of  the  cross  rises  a  low  tower.  The  chancel  has  a  north 
aisle,  formerly  the  Lady  Chapel,  which  contains  many  remarkable 
monuments  of  the  former  owners  of  the  castle  and  others.  It 
had  been  permitted  to  fall  into  decay,  but  has  been  partially  repaired 
by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  whose  property  it  is.  The  south  transept  now 
serves  the  purpose  of  a  chancel.  This  church  belonged  origizially  to 
a  priory  of  Benedictines,  subject  to  the  abbey  of  Seez  in  Normandy ; 
but  the  priory  was  suppressed  in  the  time  of  Richard  IL,  and  a 
chantry  or  college,  for  a  master  and  twelve  secular  canons,  with  other 
officers,  was  founded  in  its  place.  Southward  from  the  chiuxsh  is  a 
range  of  buildings  seemingly  erected  upon  the  foundation  of  an  ancient 
structure,  which  was  perhaps  the  habitation  of  the  above-mentioned 
canons.  It  has  been  fitted  up  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  as  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  A  hospital  called  '  Maison  Dieu '  (Qod's  House)  was 
founded  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.  by  one  of  the  Fitzalans,  for  the 
maintenance  of  as  many  poor  as  its  revenues  would  permit ;  at  the 
suppression  of  religious  houses  its  income  was  estimated  at  42Z.  Zs,  Sd, 
per  annum.     The  remains  of  it  are  now  used  as  a  malt-house. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  Arundel  is  the  ancient  castle,  which 
gives  to  its  possessor  (now  the  Duke  of  Norfolk)  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Arundel — a  title  now  borne  by  his  eldest  son.  This  instance  of  a 
peerage  attached  to  the  tenure  of  a  house  is  now  an  anomaly.  In  11 
Henry  TI.  it  was  decided  that  the  tenure  of  the  castle  of  Arundel 
alone,  without  any  creation,  patent,  or  investiture,  constituted  its  pos- 
sessor Earl  of  ArundeL  (Nicolas*s  '  Synopsis  of  the  Peerage,'  27  ; 
Cruise's  'Digest/  voL  iii.  152;  'Report  of  the  Lords'  Committee 
respecting  Peerage,'  1820.)  In  3  Charles  I.  the  Earl  of  Arundel 
obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament,  entitled  '  An  Act  concerning  the  title, 
name,  and  dignity  of  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  for  annexing  of  the  castle, 
honour,  manor,  and  lordship  of  Arundel,  in  the  county  of  Sussex, 
with  iiie  titles  and  dignities  of  the  baronies  of  Fitzalan,  Clun, 
Oswnldestre,  and  Maltravers,  with  divers  other  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments  in  the  Act  mentioned,  being  then  parcel  of  the  pos- 
ftesaions  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  Earl  Marshal  of 
England,  to  the  same  title,  name,  and  dignity  of  the  Earl  of  ArundeL'* 
('  Report  of  the  Lords'  Committee  respecting  Peerage,'  p.  874.) 

The  castle  stands  on  a  steep  and  lofty  circular  knoll,  partly  natural, 
close  to  the  town,  and  commands  an  extensive  prospect  over  the  flat, 
country  towards  the  sea,  and  as  far  as  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It-  has  been 
supposed  that  the  sea  once  washed  the  castle  walls,  as  anchors  and 
other  marine  implements  have  been  found  near  it  Arundel  castle  is 
mentioned  as  early  as  the  time  of  King  Alfred,  who  bequeathed  it  to 
liis  nephew  Adhelm.  After  the  Norman  Conquest  it  was  given  by 
WiUiam  I.  to  his  kinsman  Roger  de  Montgomeri,  Earl  of  Arundel  and 
Shrewsbury.  Afterwards  the  castle  passed  to  the  family  of  Albini, 
from  them  to  the  Fitzalans,  and  at  last,  by  the  marriage  of  the 
heiress  of  that  race  with  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk  (in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth),  to  the  family  of  the  Howards,  by  whom  it  is  still  retained. 

In  the  war  between  Charles  L  and  his  parliament,  Arundel  Castle 
fras  held  and  garrisoned  hy  the  parliamentary  forces.  It  was  however 
tskea  by  Lord  Hopton  in  1643,  surrendering  to  him  at  the  first  sum- 
mens ;  and  two  monUis  after  was  as  suddenly  retaken  by  Sir  William 
Waller.  From  that  time  it  continued  littie  better  than  a  mass  of 
ruins  until  it  was  restored  by  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  its  ancient 
magnificence.  The  modem  parts  are  in  imitative  gothic  style,  intended 
to  acoord  with  the  remains  of  the  ancient  fabric. 

On  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  castle  is  a  de^  ditch.  The 
entrance-gateway,  originally  defended  by  a  drawbridge  and  portculUs, 
vras  built  by  Ridiard  Fitzalan  in  the  reign  of  Edwayrd  I.  This,  with 
some  of  the  walls  and  the  keep,  is  all  that  remains  of  the  ancient 
castle.  The  keep  is  a  circular  stone  tower,  68  feet  in  diameter,  and 
perhaps  the  most  perfect  in  England.  In  the  middle  of  it  is  the 
dungeon,  a  vault  about  10  feet  high,  accessible  by  a  flight  of  steps, 
and  about  154  ^"^  ^7  ^}  ^^^  ^  extent.  The  keep  has  been  long 
tenanted  by  some  owls  of  large  size  and  beautiful  plumage,  which 
were  sent  over  from  America  as  a  present  to  the  late  duke. 

Among  the  interior  apartments  of  the  castle  may  ha  mentioned  the 
magnificent  library,  built  in  imitation  of  the  aisle  of  a  gothic  cathedral : 
the  ornamental  parts  are  copied  from  the  cloisters  at  Qloucester,  and  St^ 
George's,  Windsor.  It  is  122  feet  long  and  30  feet  wide.  The  ceilings, 
columns,  and  presses  are  entirely  of  mahogany.  The  great  ball,  called 
the  Barons'  Hall,  was  begun  in  1806  ;  it  is  70  feet  by  34  feet,  and  36 
feet  high.    The  roof  is  of  Spanish  chestnut,  curiously  wrought^  and 


the  plan  is  token  from  Westminster,  Eltham,  and  Crosby  halls.  Thera 
is  at  one  end  a  window  of  stained  glass,  representing  King  John  signing 
Magna  Charta.  In  a  series  of  thirteen  stained  glass  windows  are  por- 
trayed the  figures  of  some  of  the  barons  from  whom  the  late  duke  was 
descended ;  and  there  are  also  portraits  of  his  family.  Several  other 
rooms  are  very  splendid,  and  contain  many  valuable  pictures  and  arti-, 
des  of  taste.  The  park  is  extensive  and  finely  wooded,  presenting  a 
great  variety  of  picturesque  soenery. 

The  town  which  was  incorporated  by  Queen  Eliaabeth  has  been 
represented  in  Parliament  ever  since  the  30th  of  Edward  I.  The 
franchise  was  in  the  inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot ;  and  up  to  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act  they  returned  two  members.  By  th^ 
Reform  Act  the  number  of  representatives  was  reduced  to  one ;  but 
the  boundaries  of  the  borough  remained  unaltered. 

The  river  Arun,  on  which  the  town  stands,  is  the  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk ;  it  is  famous  for  the  gray  mullets  which  in  summer 
come  up  to  Arundel  in  large  shoals  in  quest  of  a  particular  weed^ 
the  feeding  on  which  renders  them  a  great  delicacy;  it  also 
contains  eels. 

(Rickman's  Gothic  Architecture  ;  Neale's  Viewa  of  the  Seats  of  Noble- 
men and  OentUmen;  Dallaway's  Hiatory  of  the  Weatem  Division  of 
Sussex;  Horsfield's  Ifistory  of  Sussex;  Tiemey's  Arundel;  Arundd 
Guide  ;  Stothard's  Montimmtal  ^gies  ;  Communicaitionfrw/n  Arwtdd,) 

ARY E,  a  river  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Savoy,  flows  to  the 
north-west,  and  falls  into  the  Rh6ne  just  below  Geneva.  '  Its  whole 
course  is  about  60  miles. 

The  source  of  the  Arve  is  on  the  Col  de  Balme,  at  the  north-east 
extremitv  of  the  valley  of  Chamonix;  but  its  waters  are  chiefly 
derived  irom  the  glaciers  which  cover  the  northern  face  of  the  chain 
of  Mont  Blanc  This  circumstance  causes  a  diflerence  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  river,  at  different  distances  from  its  source,  the  water 
growing  wariQer  the  farther  it  flows ;  and  leads  also  to  a  daily  alteration 
in  the  temperature  at  the  same  place.  The  melting  of  the  snow  goes 
on  faster  during  the  day,  and  so  produces  a  more  abundant  fipw  of 
water,  which  is  less  affected  by  the  warmth  of  the  atmospluBrQ.  than 
when  the  current  is  smaller,  and  besides  this  water  ti3»V9rses^the 
lower  country  during  the  coldness  of  the  uighl  Thestf  two  ca^ises 
produce  a  sensible  difference  in  the  temperature  of  th^  river  o^ar  .the 
mouth.  From  daybreak  in  the  month  of  August  the'  waters  near  the 
mouth  have  been  observed  to  grow  colder  till  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning  (the  difference  being  about  4*^^  of  Fohraiheit) ;  the 
alteration  is  effected  by  the  arrival  at  this  spot  of  the  waters  formed 
the  preceding  day  by  the  melting  of  the  jpntow.  .  From  nine  or  ten  in 
the  morning  the  temperature  rises  till  ten  at  night,  and  then  after 
remaining  stationary  for  a  time  it  falls  again.  The  river  brings  down 
'in  its  course  considerable  quantities  of  a  blackish  slaty  earth,  which 
the  inhabitants  carefully  preserve  and  scatter  over  the  snow,  with 
which  in  spring  the  fields  are  covered.  The  heat  generated  by  the 
action  of  the  rays  of  the  sun- on  the  black  earth  melts  the  snow,  and 
thus  the  fields  are  left  clear  several  weeks  sooner  than  they  would 
othei'wise  be.  Occasionally  when  the  snow  melts  more  rapidly  than 
usual,  the  river  overflows  its  bonks  and  the  neighbouring  country  ii 
inimdated. 

The  current  of  the  Arve  is  so  rapid,  that  for  some  time  after  it 
enters  the  Rhdne  its  waters  do  not  mingle  with  those  of  that  river ; 
the  distinction  between  the  clear  waters  of  the  Rhdne  and  the 
muddy  torrent  of  the  Arve  being  clearly  perceptible  for  a  considerable 
distance. 

ARZAMAS,  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  the  Russian  province  of 
Nishuei-Novgorod,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Arsha  and 
Tesha,  in  57**  87'  N.  lat,  43**  12'  E.  long,  distant  72  miles  a  from  the 
city  of  Niahnei-Novgorod.  The  town  contains  22  churches,  besides 
a  monastery  and  a  convents  It  has  a  mean  appearance ;  the  inhabit- 
ants are  however  industrious  and  thriving,  and  besides  manufacturing 
large  quantities  of  soap,  Russia  leather,  and  silver  and  iron  wares,  they 
are  extensively  engaged  in  weaving  and  dyeing  the  krashennino,  or 
blue  cloth,  which  is  so  great  a  favourite  with  the  Russian  women. 
They  likewise  export  linen,  saildoth,  and  other  domestic  products  to 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg ;  and  the  crovm  has  a  large  manufactory 
of  potash  in  the  town.  Two  annual  fairs  of  some  importance  are  held 
in  the  town.  Arzamas  is  connected  with  the  small  town  of  Teshna 
by  means  of  a  bridge  across  the  Tesha,  and  their  united  population 
amounts  to  about  8000. 

ARZEW.    [Alo^rib.] 

ARZOBISPO  or  BONIN  ISLANDS.    [Boniw.] 

ASAM,  ASSAM,  or  TAEKHA,  a  country  of  Asia,  north-east  of 
Hinduston,  is  a  valley  of  great  extent,  stretching  from  the  meridian 
of  90**  30'  to  that  of  97°  30'  E.,  or  upwards  of  440  miles,  between  two 
elevated  mountain  ranges ;  the  slopes  of  which,  as  fSar  as  they  belong 
to  this  valley,  advance  on  the  north  to  the  parallel  of  28**  80'  N.  lat, 
and  on  the  south  to  25"  30'  N.  lat 

Along  the  north  side  of  this  valley,  the  most  eastern  chain  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains  extends.  [Himalata.]  The  moimtains  through 
which  the  Brahmaputra  enters  Asam,  lying  between  97**  and  98"  E.  long., 
may  still  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Himalaya  range,  and  oa 
forming  the  most  eastern  extremity  of  that  extensive  chain.  The  height 
of  these  mountains  is  not  predsely  known,  but  probably  it  is  not  much 
short  of  20,000  feet;  they  bound  the  vaUqy  of  Asom  on  the  east. 
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Near  the  Garrow  Hills  a  wide  opening  connects  the  yalley  of  Asam 
with  the  plains  extending  along  the  Ganges. 

Asam  comprehends  an  area  of  about  70,000  square  miles.  About 
one-half  of  its  surface  is  occupied  hy  the  ofibets  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountains,  which  are  inhabited  by  independent  nations.  Only  the 
leTel  and  in  some  places  hilly  country  which  extends  along  the  banks 
of  the  Brahmaputra,  between  90°  30'  and  96"*  E.  long.,  wi&  an  avemge 
breadth  of  from  40  to  60  miles,  forms  what  may  be  properly  called 
the  kingdom  of  Asam,  comprehending  an  area  of  about  24,000 
square  mUee. 

The  river  which  forms  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  Asam  is 
described  elsewhere.  [Brahmaputra.]  The  tributary  rivers  which 
descend  from  the  mountains  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  valley 
are  navigable  in  the  rainy  season,  and  for  a  short  time  afberwards,  as 
far  as  their  courses  lie  in  the  plains.  The  principal  among  them  are 
the  Noa  (little)  Dihing,  Buri  (great)  Dihing,  Deyong,  Dihong,  and 
Suban  Shiri 

•  Asam  though  not  situated  within  the  tropics  partakes  of  the  tropical 
climate,  the  seasons  being  distinguished  by  the  abundance  of  rain,  or 
the  continuance  of  dir  weather.  At  the  time  of  the  inundation  con- 
sequent on  the  rains  (June  to  September),  the  inhabited  places  would 
be  isolated  if  they  were  not  connected  by  causeways  8  feet  high  and 
Id  feet  broad.  These  causeways  are  almost  the  only  lasting  monu- 
ments of  human  industry  in  this  coimtry,  but  they  have  in  the  late 
unsettled  fimes  partly  gone  to  decay. 

The  soil  all  over  the  valley,  except  in  some  hilly  districts,  is  alluvial, 
and  the  result  of  the  annual  inundations :  it  is  exceedingly  fertile. 
Only  a  veiy  small  portion  of  this  fine  valley  is  under  cultivation.  But 
since  1826  the  English  have  undertaken  to  protect  the  inhabitants  of 
the  lowlands  from  the  incursions  of  the  mountaineers.  The  chief 
agricultural  product  is  rice ;  sesamum,  wheats  barley,  millet,  kidney- 
beans,  pepper,  ginger,  turmeric,  capsicum,  garlic,  onions,  and  a  varietv 
of  fruits,  are  alK>  grown.  Ck>tton  is  cultivated  to  a  small  extent ;  sIIk 
is  extensively  proiduced.  Tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  caoutchouc,  betel-leaf, 
opium,  gum  copal — all  are  met  witiL 

Oxen  and  buffidoes  are  reared,  but  only  for  the  plough,  as  the 
ichabitants  do  not  eat  beefl  Horses  are  not  numerous.  Sheep  are 
rare,  and  are  covered  with  hair  instead  of  wool ;  there  are  a  few  goats; 
poultry  abounds  in  every  district.  The  bufialo  is  found  also  in  a  wild 
state.  Elephants,  bears,  deer,  tigers,  leopards,  and  apes  are  found. 
Fish  and  wild  ducks  are  everywhere  plentiful.  In  Asun  traces  have 
been  found  of  gold,  iron,  coal,  salt^  and  garnets. 

Reports  having  reached  the  Calcutta  government,  relating  to  the 
value  of  the  tea-plant  found  in  Asam,  a  scientific  deputation  was  dis- 
patched thither  about  the  year  1836,  to  inq\iire  into  the  subject  Tea 
plantations  were  subsequently  established  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Bruce,  who  examined  the  surface  of  the  country,  with  a  view  to 
select  spots  favourable  to  the  culture.  Chinese  labourers  were 
engaged,  and  small  portions  of  Asam  tea  have  since  been  annually 
produced.  An  Asam  Tea  Company  has  been  formed,  and  the  tea  sent 
to  market  is  found  to  possess  the  customary  qualities  of  China  tea, 
though  the  plants  vary  materially  in  their  habits  in  the  two  countries; 
in  Asa^  the  tea-tree  growing  in  bottoms  and  to  a  considerable  size, 
while  in  China  they  are  generally  shrubs,  and  grow  on  the  sides  of 
hills.  The  Asam  Tea  Company  established  a  steamer  on  the  Brah- 
maputra, from  Calcutta  to  Asam ;  and  they  imported  Coolies  from  the 
interior  of  India  at  vast  expense  as  labourers,  but  it  was  found  that 
a  more  cautious  expenditure  of  capital  was  necessary  to  the  success  of 
the  infant  enterprise.  The  tearplantations  have  been  placed  in  some 
jeopardy  by  the  hostility  of  the  native  Asamese. 

Asam  is  divided  into  three  provinces,  Camroop,  Asam  Proper,  and 
Sadiya,  of  which  tiie  first  occupies  the  western  districts,  from  the 
boundary  of  Bengal  to  93"  E.  long. ;  Asam  Proper  is  in  the  middle, 
and  extends  to  the  junction  of  &&  Brahmaputra  with  the  Dihong ; 
and  Sadiya  lies  to  the  east  of  it  and  stretches  to  about  98° 
E.  long.  Asam  Proper  contains  the  best-cultivated  districts,  and 
the  few  places  which  deserve  to  be  called  towns — Jorhath,  the  resi- 
dence ox  the  sovereign  or  raja,  and  Rungpoor,  the  most  industrious 
plnce,  the  ancient  capital  Gerghong  being  almost  entirely  abandoned ; 
but  these  places  exhibit  only  a  collection  of  huts,  and  contain  no  shops, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  countiy  supplying  all  their  necessaries  by 
domestic  industry. 

The  Asamese,  or  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  appear  frv>m  their  physical 
constitution,  their  language,  and  their  religion  to  be  of  Hindoo  extrac- 
tion. Their  religion  is  Brahmanism,  but  many  of  the  inhabitants 
belonff  to  mixed  tribes.  In  the  parts  acyacent  to  Bengal  there  are 
many  Mohammedans,  but  their  religion  has  degenerated  into  a  heathen 
superstition.  The  habittftions  of  the  Asamese  consist  only  of  thatched 
huts,  with  walls  of  bamboo-mats,  and  supported  by  posts  of  saul  (the 
Shorea  rofnuta,  a  valuable  timber  tree),  with  arched  roofis  and  mud 
floors.  Each  apartment  forms  a  separate  hut  In  such  huts  are 
lodged  the  king  and  the  nobility,  as  well  as  the  poorest  man  in  the 
country.  The  natives  understand  a  few  mechanical  employments. 
The  sovereign  is  considered  as  the  only  proprietor  of  the  land,  and 
the  cultivators,  who  are  called  pyket,  have  only  a  temporary  interest 
For  the  privilege  of  cultivating  the  soil  and  enjoying  its  fruits  they 
are  bound  to  work  four  montl^  of  the  year  for  the  king,  or  to  pay 
him  a  compensation. 


The  mountaineers  who  inhabit  the  ranges  to  the  north,  eaaty  and 
south  of  the  valley,  are  mostly  Bhuddists,  and  some  of  the  valleys 
occupied  by  them  are  better  cultivated  than  the  plain,  chiefly  perhaps 
from  not  being  exposed  to  hostile  invasions.  These  mountaineers 
belong  to  no  fewer  than  eight  different  tribes,  of  which  the  most 
poweiful  is  subject  to  the  Deb-Raja  or  sovereign  of  Bhotan.  Among 
one  of  the  tribes,  the  Abors,  every  village  forms  a  democratical  republic 
by  itself,  and  is  governed  by  laws  enacted  by  all  the  inhabitants  in  a 
formal  meeting. 

Before  Asam  was  visited  by  Europeans,  the  number  of  its  inhabit- 
ants was  thought  to  amount  to  upwards  of  1,000,000 ;  but  now  that 
most  of  the  districts  have  been  surveyed,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
population  is  not  much  more  than  150,000  or  200,000. 

Asam  seems  to  have  been  for  a  long  time  under  the  sway  of  sove- 
reigns of  Hindoo  origin,  and  to  have  undeigone  many  revolntion& 
In  the  17th  century  the  Mogul  emperors  of  Hindustan  sent  a  numerous 
army  to  subject  Asam ;  but  disease  and  other  calamities  frustrated  the 
design  of  conquest  In  modem  times  the  continual  discords  and 
intrigues  in  the  royal  family  brought  it  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Burmese,  who  are  said  to  have  treated  the  people  and  the  sovereigiT 
with  much  severity.  The  Burmese  were  expelled  almost  without  a 
struggle  by  the  English  in  1824,  and  obliged  by  the  peace  of  1826  to 
leave  this  country  and  its  sovereign  under  the  protection  of  the  East 
India  Company.  Since  that  period  a  good  deal  has  been  done  by  the 
East  India  Company  in  making  and  repairing  roads  and  bridges,  and 
in  erecting  buildings,  for  the  purposes  of  the  government 

The  commereial  intereourse  of  Asam,  owing  to  the  mountain  ranges 
by  which  the  valley  is  bounded  on  almost  eveiy  side,  seems  to  be 
almost  entirely  confined  to  that  with  Bengal,  which  is  not  of  much 
importance.  Asam  exports  the  coarsest  kinds  of  silk  in  small  quantity, 
and  receives  in  return  salt  and  some  cotton  goods  made  at  Dacca. 

(Buchanan,  Bedford,  Neufville,  and  Wilcox,  in  the  AtiaticJtetearcha  ; 
AncUic  Journal.) 

ASAPH,  ST.,  Flintshire,  North  Wales,  a  cathedral  city,  parliamen- 
tary borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union  in  the  hundred  of 
Rhuddlan,  is  situated  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  county  on 
the  roadfr«m  Chester  to  Holyhead,  in  53°  15'  N.  lat,  8**  25'  W.  long, 
284  iiules  W.N.W.  from  Chester  and  217  miles  N.W.  from  London. 
The  population  of  the  parliamentary  borough  in  1851  was  2041. 
St  Asaph  is  a  contributory  to  the  Flint  district  of  boroughs  in 
returning  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  St  Asaph.  St  Asaph 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  16  parishes,  with  an  area  of  94,241  mcnB, 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  23,658. 

St  Asaph  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  small  hill  between  the  riven 
Clwyd  and  Elwy,  of  which  the  Clwyd  is  some  distance  eastward  frt>m 
the  city,  and  the  Elwy  (a  turbulent  stream,  which  falls  into  the  Clwrd 
a  little  fitrther  down)  is  close  to  the  western  side  of  the  city,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  grounds  of  the  bishop's  palace.  St  Asaph  is  called  by 
the  Welsh  peonle  Llan  Elwy,  or  the  '  Church  of  Elwy.'  The  city  is 
small,  althougn  of  late  years  many  new  houses  have  been  added, 
especially  on  the  west  side  of  the  town  on  the  Holyhead  road,  and  on 
the  north-west^  where  a  road  runs  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Elwy 
towards  Rhuddlan.  The  cathedral  stands  on  the  summit  of  the  hill ; 
the  main  street  runs  from  the  cathedral  to  the  parish  church  at  the 
foot  of  the  hiU.  A  bridge  of  five  arohes  crosses  the  Elwy  close  to  the 
church.  The  bishop  has  a  palace,  large  and  convenient,  rebuilt  by 
Bishop  Bagot,  who  held  the  see  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  and  enlarged  by  the  late  Bishop  Carey.  The  deanery,  which 
was  rebuilt  by  the  present  dean,  is  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Elwy, 
nearly  opposite  the  bridge. 

The  cathedral  is  small,  but  plain  and  neat  The  original  structure 
like  most  of  the  earUest  churehes  was  of  wood,  but  was  replaced  by 
a  building  of  stone.  This  having  been  in  1282  burnt  by  the  English 
in  their  wars  with  the  Welsh,  an  attempt  was  made  to  transfiBr  the  see 
from  St  Asaph,  then  an  open  and  defenceless  village,  to  Rhyddlan  or 
Rhuddlan,  which  was  fortified.  The  attempt  fiuled,  and  in  1284  the 
cathedral  was  rebuilt ;  the  walls  of  the  present  edifice  are  the  same 
which  then  formed  part  of  the  building.  In  1402,  when  the  cathedral 
was  burnt  by  Owen  Glyndwr,  only  the  walls  were  left  standing.  Aitec 
having  lain  nearly  eighty  years  in  ruins,  it  was  restored  by  Bishop 
Redman,  who  repiured  the  walls  and  put  on  a  new  roo£  Repairs  were 
also  made  by  Bishop  Owen  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. ;  but  the  predomi* 
nance  of  the  Puritan  party  put  a  stop  to  them,  and  subjected  the 
cathedral  and  its  furniture  to  considerable  injury.  Further  repain 
were  made  by  bishops  Glemham  and  Barrow,  who  successively  filled 
the  see  after  the  Restoration  (especially  by  the  latter) ;  and  also  by 
bishops  Fleetwood  (from  1708  to  1714)  and  Wynne  (1714  to  1728). 
The  choir  was  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Bidiiop  Shipley  (who  was  bishop 
from  1769  to  1787),  out  of  a  fund  vested  in  the  dean  and  chapter  for 
the  purpose.  The  cathedral  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  main  street^ 
in  a  churehyard  of  sufficient  size  to  afford  a  good  view  of  each  side. 
It  is  cruciform,  with  a  square  embattled  tower  in  the  centre,  having 
a  square  turret  staircase  at  the  north-eastern  angle.  It  is  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  cathedrals,  being  only  178  feet  long,  68  feet  broad, 
including  the  nave  and  side  aisles,  and  60  feet  high  from  the  pavement 
to  the  ceiling.  The  choir  since  it  was  extended  during  the  repain  in 
1833  is  93  feet  long.    The  choir  and  transepts  have  no  side  aisles^ 
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Tiro  haudiioiiui  pointed  windowB  hare  been  put  up  on  each  side  of 
the  aJtar  by  tbs  preeent  biahop,  Dr.  Vowlor  Short,  in  memoij  of  hja 
wife.     A  new  orgui  woa  erected  in  1633. 

The  nave  Midtniiseptf  are  of  the  decorated  etjle,  uid  contain  some 
arcUtectural  beauties,  among  vrhich  niay  be  reckoned  the  west  irindow. 
The  belfry  windows  appear  to  luive  been  sJterod.  The  piera  and  arches 
of  the  nsve,  as  also  the  western  doof,  haie  plain  but  bold  mouldings 
The  clerertory  windows  of  this  part  ore  sinaH  square  aperturee  with 


intended  to  reBembie  the  perpendicular  style.  The  tower  and  some 
other  parta  have  been  partially  renewed.  Portions  of  the  tnuuepte 
are  cut  off  to  form  the  chapl«r-house  and  vestry.  There  ore  no  a^i- 
tional  buildings,  nor,  accoiding  to  Kickman,  ths  traces  of  any ;  but 
the  alder  plans  and  drawings  of  the  catbedral.  which  we  have  seen, 
represent  the  chapter-house  as  built  out  from  the  north  eide  of  the 
choir,  and  having  a  door  opening  into  it  from  the  choir.  The  tower 
is  93  feet  high,  and  commands  a  See  view  of  the  rich  and  eitmsive 
vale  of  Clwyd.  It  is  built  of  squared  atone,  of  which  some  ia  red, 
intermixed  with  a  harder  sort  of  a  brown  or  gray  colour.  The  stone 
used  in  the  choir,  and  in  most  of  the  windows  of  the  oburch,  is  soft, 
red,  and  mouldering.  Among  the  monuments  are — one,  supposed  to  be 
that  of  Biahop  David  Owen  (ob,  1512),  which  was  moved  from  the 
choir  when  it  was  repaired ;  another,  erected  by  Bubscription  to  the 
memory  of  Bishop  Shipley ;  and  a  third,  a  heavy  pile,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Bishop  Lnxmore. 

The  pariah  oburch,  a  small  plain  edifice  without  a  tower,  was  erected 
about  15SJ.  A  chapel  (to  which  a  cametoiy  is  attached)  has  been 
recently  erected  near  the  town.  No  particular  branch  of  trade  or 
monuAicture  is  established  at  St.  Asaph.  The  market  is  held  oq  Friday; 
'""  '   IT  hi™  in  the  year— on  Tuesday  in  Eaaterweek,  July  15th, 


widows,  founded  by  Biahop  Barrow  (uncle  to  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Barrow),  a  prelate  of  eminent  benovolonce ;  an  endowed  Qrammar^ 
school,  founded  in  1600,  for  2i  boys,  which  had  in  all  49  Bcfaolara  in 
1850,  and  National  schools  for  lOQ  boya  and  lOO  girU.  There  ia  a 
savings  bank. 

The  parish  is  large,  and  contuna  many  townships.  It  extends  into 
Denbigbahire,  and  is  5  miles  from  enet  to  west,  and  i  miles  from  nortli 
to  south.  The  porliamoDtary  borough  extends  beyond  the  town,  but 
ia  not  BO  extenaive  aa  the  parinh.     A  county  court  ia  held  in  the  town. 

The  coUEtry  around  St  Asaph  ia  very  beautiful.  Within  the  parish 
is  Capsi  Ffynnon  Vair  ('  Chape!  of  our  Lady's  Well'),  a  picturesque 
ruin,  near  a  spring,  from  vhich  it  takes  its  name,  once  much  resorted 
to  bj  devoteea.     In  the  vicinity  are  several  mausiona  and  parks. 

From  the  name  of  the  eminence  on  which  the  city  stands,  Biyn 
Faulin  ('  the  Hill  of  Faulin'),  it  bna  been  conjectured  Uiat  the  Soman 
general  Suetonioa  Paulinus  encamped  here  on  his  way  to  or  from 
Anglesey. 

■ThB  see  of  St  Asaph  ia  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Kentigern,  or 
aa  Scottish  writflrs  csJI  him,  St  Hungo,  who  was  bishop  of  Qhiagow. 
Having  been  driven  from  his  see  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century, 
be  took  refuge  in  North  Wales,  established  a  monasteir,  and  erected 
a  bishopric  ueor  the  river  Elwy.  Upon  hia  recall  to  OUxgav,  he  left 
this  charge  to  hia  disciple  Asaph,  a  native  of  Wales,  from  whom  the 
cathedral  and  the  diocese  got  their  designation.  In  the  wars  between 
the  English  and  Welsh,  in  which  the  ftYmtier  situation  of  St.  Asaph 
wsa  very  diaadvantageous  to  it,  the  enrly  records  of  tbe  see  periahed, 
and  there  ia  a  long  hiatus  in  the  list  of  bishopa.  In  modem  limes 
the  biahopric  has  been  held  by  men  eminent  for  talent,  piety,  and 
learning.  Among  those  may  be  mentioned  Biahop  Lloyd,  one  of  the 
seven  committed  totbeTowerby  James  II.,  biahopsBeveridge,  Tanner, 
Shipley,  and  Horsley. 

'The  diocese  comprehends  Flintshire,  Denbighshire,  and  Hontgomery- 
sbire  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  parishes),  and  parts  of  CaenuuTon- 
shire,  Merionethshire,  and  Shropshire.  'There  are  now  in  it  14S 
beneficBs,  tlie  patronage  of  1 21  of  which,  together  with  tie  deanery,  the 
archdeoconries,  and  cononriea  in  the  cathedral  of  St  Aaaph,  ia  vested 
in  the  bishop.  The  diocese  is  divided  into  the  archdeaconries  of 
St  AsAoh  and  Montgomery,  and  twelve  deaneriea.  The  cathedral 
eatabliaWent  includeo,  bnidee  the  bishop,  a  dean,  two  canons,  two 
archdeacons,  six  canons  cursal,  four  minor  canons,  an  organist,  jkc 
The  bishop's  revenue  ia  fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament  at  420W. 

(Browne  Willia's  Stmep  a/  SI.  Aiaph:  Pennant's  Tour  in  WaUt ; 
Biogley'B  TViir  round  NoHh  Wala;  Parry's  Qimbrian  Mirror; 
Winklea'  CathalraU;  Corrttpondtnt  at  St.  Aiaph.) 

A'SCALON  (JsJsJoA),  a  town  of  Palestine,  situated  on  the  shore  of 
the  Hediterranenn,  about  14  nuleaN.  by  KfromaaBi,in3]''  Sfi'N.lat, 
34°  4T'  E.  long.  It  was  one  of  the  '  fenced  cities'  of  the  Philiatinea, 
but  shortly  after  the  death  of  Joahua  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  ;  it  waa  afterwarda  succeaaively  under  the  Aa^tiaua, 
Persians,  Oreeka,  and  Romans. 

The  name  of  thia  town  occurs  frequently  in  the  history  of  the 
people  of  Israel,  eepedoUy  during  the  early  part  of  their  oocupation 
ofPalestjne.  'Herod  the  Qreat  considerably  embelliahedit  with  public 
buildings,  including  fountains  audbatbs.  After  Herod's  death  Aacalon 
waagiven  tohissisbBrSalonieaaaplaceofreeidenoa.  During tJisJnwiah 
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There  waa  a  celebrated  temple  of  the  Heavenly  Tenus  at  Aacalon, 
which  Herodotua  (i.  IDS)  mentions  aa  having  been  plundered  by  the 
Scythians  B.C.  630,  Forty  rose-granite  columns,  belonging  to  an 
ancient  temple,  in  the  Qreek  st^e,  are  still  standing,  with  capitals 
and  frieies  of  the  most  beautiful  marble.  This  temple  is  probably 
the  representative  of  the  old  Syrian  edifioe.  There  are  also  remains 
of  a  Roman  amphitheatre  at  Aacalon.  Intheearly  sges  of  Christianity 
Ascalon  became  an  episcopal  see.  In  the  7th  century  the  Saracens 
obtained  posseBsion  of  the  place.  On  the  plains  of  Ascalon  a  battle 
was  fought  OD  August  12,  1099,  between  the  Crusaders  under 
Oodirey  de  Bouillon,  and  the  Saracens  under  the  Viiier  of  E^pt,  in 
which  the  Vizier's  formidable  boat  was  totally  routed.  The  cuimsscs, 
casques,  and  swords  of  the  knighta  are  still  found  among  the  ruins. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  century  the  fortiScations  were  demo- 
lished by  Sultan  Bibars,  and  the  harbour  filled  up  with  stonoa. 

The  town  stood  on  an  extenaive  semicircular  hill,  the  slope  of 
which  is  juat  perceptible  towards  the  land,  but  on  tha  aea  coaat 
it  is  of  considerable  abruptness.  The  walls  of  the  town,  with  their 
towers  and  battlements,  are  still  standing,  and  among  the  ruins  are 
Tsat  gothic  churches,  a  palace,  and  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin, 
blended  with  traces  of  more  ancient  date.  On  the  roof  of  the  chapel 
are  tlieee  words  still  legible :  "  Stella  matutina,  advocata  navigantiuni, 
ora  pro  nobia;"  but  the  place  is  entirely  desartad. 

At  a  short  distance  to  the  northward  ia  a  small  modem  vUlage 
called  Scalona,  evidently  a  corruption  of  tbe  ancient  name  \  and  here 
ia  the  port  for  the  amalf  vessels  that  trade  along  the  coaat 

ASCANIA,  LAKES  OF.    [Abitoui.] 

ASCENSION  ISLAND  lies  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  between 
Africa  and  BrazU;  685  miles  N.W.  from  St.  Helena,  1430  miloa  from 
t}ie  coaat  of  Africa,  and  520  miles  from  the  nearest  land,  Matthew 
Island.  The  fort  is  in  7°  66'  S.  lat.  14°  24'  W.  long.  The  form  of 
the  island  ia  on  oval,  71  miles  long  and  6  "il'-  wide.  It  is  of  volcanic 
origin,  presenting  a  sui^e  of  rugged  conical  bills,  of  different  sorts  of 
lava,  from  200  to  300  feet  high,  some  of  them  with  perfect  cratera.  At 
the  eastern  part  of  tbe  island  is  a  double-peaked  motmtoin  of  gritty 
tufacoous  limestone  2818  feet  high,  whiob  fram  its  comparatively 
verdant  appearance  has  obtained  the  name  of  'Oreen  Uountain.'  The 
whole  islimd  is  of  a  naked  desolate  cLantcter,  with  numereus  rocka 
lying  upon  each  other  in  a  very  irregular  way,  with  great  chasms 
between  them,  and  strewed  with  soorin,  pumice,  and  other  volcanic 
Bubstanoes. 

The  isUnd  was  discovered  by  Joao  de  Nova  Qalego  in  1601,  and  ia 
said  to  derive  ita  present  name  from  having  been  seen  on  Aj««naioD 
Day.  It  vraa  then  entirety  barren  and  uninhabited;  frequented  by 
many  varieties  of  land  animals,  and  the  shores  well  supplied  with  Ash. 
The  island  was  afterwards  much  frequented  by  homeward-bound 
vessels  from  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  and  the  Rast  Indies ;  it  waa  also 
a  great  roaort  for  smuggling  vessels  from  our  American  colonies,  who 
used  to  meet  the  Indiamen  here  on  their  return  home.  In  18IG,  during 
the  confinement  of  Napoleon  at  St  Helena,  the  British  government 
took  posseaeion  of  Aacraiaion  as  a  militaiT  station,  and  maintained  on 
it  a  gairison,  who  fortified  the  island  with  1 7  guns,  the  greater  number 
at  English  Rood,  where  they  erected  a  look-out  station,  barracks,  and 
storehouses  of  the  compact  lava,  the  pulverised  coral  on  the  beach 
farming  eicellsnt  cement  From  the  attention  and  exertion  of  the 
garrison,  the  island  is  now  in  a  state  of  progreBsivB  imprevement  aa  t. 
ita  resources,  natural  and  artificial  Roads  have  been  made  and  irob 
pipes  laid  down  to  convey  the  water  from  the  springa  (o  tlie  fort,  neaf 
which  a  large  tank  has  bran  excavated,  capable  of  containing  1T00  tuns. 
Some  ground  has  been  laid  out  as  jasturage ;  domestio  ttnimaJa  ore 
extensively  reared,  and  fruits  and  vegetables  are  grown. 

A  viotualling  establishment  on  Aacension  Island  is  principally  for 
supplying  the  African  aquadron  engaged  in  the  suppreaaion  of  tha 
slate-trade ;  the  establiahment  contains  on  hospital  for  aick  seamen, 
&c  It  is  believed  that  if  the  Afriam  squadron  were  withdrawn. 
Ascension  Island  would  still  form  a  valuable  rendesvoua  and  depot  for 
Atlontio  commerce.  The  sum  of  2000L  was  voted  in  1848  for  new 
storehouaea  on  the  island. 

The  anchorage  though  an  open  bay  is  perfectly  safe,  and  the  ialantP 
is  never  visited  by  galea  of  wind,  but  a  heavy  aurf  rolla  on  the  beach, 
which  sometimes  interrupts  the  communication  with  tbe  shore  for 
days  together.  There  in  no  regular  tide,  and  tbe  rise  and  fall  is 
very  triS^.  On  Oreen  Mountain  the  annual  range  of  Fahrenheit'! 
thermometer  ia  from  GS°  t 
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fonnerly  belonging  to  the  Elector  of  Mentz,  but  ceded  in  1814  to 
Bayaria^-  by  Auatria,  in  exchange  for  a  portion  of  territory  now 
hicluded  in  the  crown  land  of  Salzburg.  The  principaUty  is  now 
oomprised  in  the  Bavarian  circle  of  Lower  Franconia.  It  lies  on  both 
■ides  of  the  Main,  a  few  miles  above  the  point  where  that  river  begins 
to  fonn  the  boundary  between  Hesse  Cassel  and  Hesse  Darmstadt. 
The  districts  near  the  river  are  fertile  and  abound  in  beautifid 
scenery.  The  eastern  part  of  the  principality  is  occupied  by  part  of 
the  Speasarl^Wald,  which  is  a  small  portion  of  the  great  Hercynian 
Forest>  described  by  Julius  Csesar  and  Tacitus :  it  is  however  the 
largest  forest  now  m  Qermany,  though  much  of  its  timber  has  been 
cut  down  of  late  years.  This  elevated  forest  ridge  reaches  its  culmi- 
nating point  in  the  Qeyersberg  (1875  feet) ;  it  is  rich  in  copper,  cobalt, 
arsenic,  lead,  and  iron.  The  fundamentEd  rocks  of  this  hilly  district 
are  slate  and  granite.  The  principality  extends  a  short  distance  west 
of  the  Main  to  the  edge  of  the  Oden-Wald,  a  region  still  higher  than 
the  Spessart-Wald  and  forming  part  of  the  watershed  between  the 
Main  and  the  Neckar.  A  railway  now  in  course  of  construction  from 
Frankfort  to  Wiirzburg  traverses  this  principality,  passing  the  town 
of  Aschaffenburg ;  from  Wiirzburg  the  line  is  to  oe  continued  to 
Bambeig,  where  it  will  join  tho  Royal  Bavarian  railway. 

Upon  an  eminence  forming  the  termination  of  a  western  declivity 
of  the  Spessart  chain,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Main  in  a  delightf  lU 
situation,  stands  the  town  of  A  schaffmburff, 'whose  municipal  existence 
dates  from  the  8th  century  at  least.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  on  aU 
sides  but  that  towards  the  river,  is  irregularly  built,  and  the  streets 
are  mostly  narrow,  steep,  and  crooked.  The  Johannisbui^  is  a  hand- 
some palace,  forming  a  laige  and  regular  square,  with  towers  to  each 
&ce ;  it  crowns  the  highest  ground  in  the  town,  close  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Main.  The  palace  was  erected  by  the  elector  of  Mentz  between  the 
years  1605  and  1614.  He  and  his  successors  used  it  as  their  himting- 
seat,  and  it  is  still  an  occasional  residence  of  royalty.  Attached  to  it 
are  a  library,  in  which  are  24,000  printed  volumes  and  50  manuscripts, 
a  picture  gallery,  containing  about  750  indifferent  paintings,  a  cabinet 
of  engravings,  a  collection  of  ecclesiastical  rarities,  fta  The  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  palace  abounds  in  picturesque  scenery,  and  an  orangery 
and  botanic  garden  adjoin  its  beautiful  grounds.  A  Roman  villa  in 
imitation  of  that  of  Castor  and  Pollux  at  Pompeii  was  built  in  the 
park  a  few  years  ago  by  King  Ludwig.  The  old  gothic  collegiate 
church,  founded  in  A.D.  974,  and  containing  several  fine  tombs  and 
ornaments  in  bronze — ^the  massive  buildings  of  the  ancient  imiverslty 
—the  former  mansion  of  the  Teutonic  order — and  the  town-hall — are 
deserving  d  inspection.  There  are  also  a  lyceum,  gymnasium,  ecde- 
nastical  seminaiy,  an  institution  for  the  education  of  females  conducted 
by  the  order  of  nuns  called  the  English  sisterhood,  and  a  school  of 
design.  Aschaffenbuig  is  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  coloured 
papers,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  traffic  in  timber,  tobacco,  per- 
rumery,  wine,  and  other  articles  of  luxury.  The  asylum  for  the 
indigent  is  well  organised,  and  has  separate  accommodation  for  the 
infinn  and  for  orphans,  an  hospital,  house  of  industry,  &c.  Aschaffen- 
bui^g  contains  nearly  900  houses ;  it  has  8  churches  and  about  8400 
inhabitants.  It  lies  in  50'  1'  29"  N.  lat,  9°  7'  E.  long,  25  mUes  &E. 
from  Frankfort 

ASCHEBSLEBEN,  a  circle  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
Prussian  province  of  Magdebuig^  containing  168^  square  miles  and 
about  40,000  inhabitants.  Its  agriculture  stock  includes  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  Quedlinbui^g  is  the  capital  of  the  circle. 
Aschersleben  is  an  uncommonly  fertile  tract  of  level  country,  and 
raises  large  quantities  of  com,  flu:,  and  rape-seed.  Between  the  years 
1807  and  1813  it  was  incorporated  with  the  short-lived  kingdom  of 
Westphalia. 

The  town  of  Aschersleben  lies  within  the  circle,  close  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Wipper  and  Eine,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Eine,  in 
51"  46'  K.  lat.,  11"  27'  K  long.,  distant  18  miles  S.E.  from  Halberstadt. 
The  town  is  surrounded  hy  walls,  with  five  gates ;  and  has  five  Pro- 
testant churches,  a  Roman  Cfatholic  church,  a  synagogue,  two  hospitals, 
a  gymnasium,  and  an  orphan  asylum.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
nearly  tho  whole  of  whom  are  Lutherans,  is  about  11,500.  It  has 
very  considerable  manufiictures  of  flannels,  friezes,  linens,  earthenware, 
&C.  Aschersleben  was  formerly  a  Hanse-town.  The  picturesque 
ruins  of  the  ancient  burgh  of  Asoania,  the  ancestral  seat  of  the  house 
of  Anhalt^  are  in  its  neighbourhood. 

A'SCOLI  {A'tctUuM  Pic^nwn),  a  frontier  town  of  the  Papal  State, 
and  capital  of  the  province  of  Fermo  ed  Ascoli,  lies  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tronto,  just  above  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the 
Castellano,  in  42"  50'  N.  lat,  13"  37'  E.  long.,  distant  about  8  miles 
from  the  boundary  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  15  miles  N.W. 
from  Tenuno.  It  Ib  built  on  a  rising  grotmd,  commanding  a  fine  and 
fertile  plain,  which  is  inclosed  by  the  Apenninea  except  on  the  eastern 
side,  where  the  river  Tronto  flows  tnrough  a  valley  towards  the 
^Adnatio  Sea,  from  which  Ascoli  is  distant  17  miles.  The  main  ridge 
of  the  Apennines  rises  about  10  miles  westward  of  Ascoli,  fbrming  the 
high  summit  called  Monte  della  Sibilla,  7212  feet  high.  The  valley 
of  the  Tronto  abounds  in  vines,  olives,  and  other  fhiit  trees,  and  is 
studded  with  villages  and  country-seats.  The  mouth  of  the  Tronto, 
called  Porto  d'Ascoli,  is  defended  by  a  castle ;  and  there  is  anchorage 
for  small  vessels.  A  small  coasting  trade  is  carried  on.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  town  is  about  12,000. 


The  origin  of  Ascnlum  has  been  attributed  to  the  Sabines,  who 
sent  a  colony  north  of  the  Apennines,  whose  descendants  were  the 
Piceni  or  Picentes.  Asculum  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Pioeni,  who 
submitted  to  the  Romans  after  its  capture  by  the  consul  Publius 
Sempronius,  6.C.  268.  After  nearly  two  centuries  of  subjection  to 
Rome,  the  people  of  Asculum  joined  the  Marsian  confederacy,  and 
began  the  social  war  by  killing  the  proconsul  Servilius  and  aU  the 
Romans  whom  they  found  within  their  territory.  Pompeius  Strabo, 
who  was  sent  to  reduce  the  city,  was  defeated  by  the  Picentians  and 
driven  into  Bbrmum.  Even  in  the  second  year  of  the  war  Pompeius 
was  unable  to  reduce  the  city  until  after  a  long  and  obstinate 
siege.  The  Italian  general  Judaciliua,  a  native  of  Asculum,  who  had 
conducted  the  defence,  put  an  end  to  his  life  rather  than  behold  the 
downfal  of  his  country;  and  soon  after  Asculum  was  obliged  to 
surrender  at  discretion.  Pompeius  treated  the  inhabitants  \rith  the 
utmost  severity.  The  chief  citizens  were  whipped  with  rods,  and 
then  put  to  death :  the  rest  were  led  prisoners  to  Rome  or  sold  as 
slaves.  Their  property  was  confiscated,  and  the  moveables  given  up  to 
plimder.  Asculum  was  afterwards  restored  by  the  Romans^  who  sent 
a  colony  there ;  and  it  continued  to  be  the  principal  town  of  Pioenum. 
Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  a  municipal  town ;  and  Julius  Cassar  hastened 
to  seize  it  after  passing  the  Rubicon.  After  the  fall  of  the  empire,  it 
suffered  by  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarians;  its  bishops  however 
retained  from  the  5th  to  the  18th  century  a  sort  of  authority  over 
the  town  and  district^  and  they  continued  until  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  to  be  styled  Bishop  ranees  of  AscolL  The  town  was  for 
some  time  under  the  rale  of  the  Malatesti,  lords  of  RiminL  It 
was  afterwards  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples  by  Ladislaus.  In 
1426  Pope  Martin  V.  azmexed  it  to  the  PapaJ  State,  to  which  it  has 
remained  attached  ever  since. 

Ascoli  is  one  of  the  best  built  and  most  pleasant  towns  in  the 
Papal  State.  Its  buildings  are  oonstructea  of  the  stone  called 
travertine,  with  which  the  country  abounda  There  are  eight 
parochial  churches,  besides  the  cathedral,  several  convents,  and  a 
seminary.  The  churches  are  rich  in  paintings,  mostly  by  native 
artists ;  for  Ascoli  has  been  remarkably  prolifio  of  painters  as  well  as 
sculptors  and  architects.  On  the  square  Del  Duomo  is  a  handsome 
palace,  which  contains  a  theatre,  a  library,  and  a  museum.  On  the 
square  Del  Popolo  is  the  government  house,  where  the  Papal  governor 
residea  There  are  many  other  palaoes  belonging  to  the  nobility. 
Among  the  few  remains  of  antiquity  are  those  of  a  Roman  temple, 
which  has  been  converted  into  a  church,  having  several  Corinthian 
columns  with  capitals  of  beautiful  workmanship,  Ascoli  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls  and  towers,  and  has  a  castle.  It  has  been  in  all 
ages  considered  an  important  place  from  its  strong  position,  and  the 
rugged  character  of  the  neighbouring  country. 

ASCOLI  DI  SATRIANO  {Aseuluin  A'pulum),  a  small  town  of 
Apulia,  in  the  province  of  Capitanata,  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  river 
Carapella,  in  41"  9'  N.  lat,  15"  27'  K  long.,  10  In^e8  S.E.  of  Bovino, 
and  66  miles  E.N.E.  from  Naples :  population  about  6000.  It  is  a 
bishop's  see,  and  gives  the  title  of  duke  to  a  Nei^litan  £unily. 
Besides  the  cathedral,  which  is  a  fine  edifice,  there  are  in  the  town  a 
diocesan  seminary,  an  hospital,  and  several  convents.  Asculum  (the 
form  on  an  ancient  coin  struck  in  the  city  is  Ausculum  or  Ausclum) 
was  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Daunia.  It  is  first  mentioned  in 
history  on  the  occasion  of  the  war  of  Pyrrhus,  who  fought  a  battle 
against  the  Romans  in  its  neighbourhood  B.a  269.  It  became  after- 
wards a  Roman  colony.  Asculum  was  destroyed  by  Roger  the 
Norman,  but  was  afterwards  restored.  In  the  year  1400  Ascoli 
suffered  almost  total  destruction  from  an  earthquake.  There  are 
considerable  remains  of  the  ancient  city  among  the  vineyards  outside 
the  walls  of  the  modem  town. 

ASEERQHXJR,  a  strongly  fortified  town  in  the  province  of 
Candeish,  and  within  the  government  of  tho  Bombay  PiesLdency  is 
situated  in  2V  28'  N.  lat,  76^  23'  £.  long.,  distant  20  miks  N.K 
from  Boorhanpore.  The  fortress  crowns  the  top  of  a  hUl  750  feet 
high,  the  base  of  which  is  for  the  most  part  precipitous  to  the  depth 
of  80  or  100  feet^  leaving  only  two  avenues  of  access,  both  of  which 
are  well  fortified.  This  fortress  has  the  further  advantage  of  being 
abundantly  supplied  with  water.  Its  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
natives  may  be  estimated  fr^m  a  name  by  which  it  was  long  distin- 
guished,  the  Key  of  the  Deccan.  The  town  was  founded  by  a  wealthy 
Hindoo  Zemindar,  named  Assa,  and  was  considered  as  the  capital  of 
Candeish  when  that  province  was  subdued  by  Akbar.  It  was  taken 
by  the  English  in  1803,  restored  to  Scindia  on  the  oondusion  of 
peace,  and  conquered  again  by  the  English  in  1819.  The  pettah  or 
suburb  of  Aseeighur,  stands  at  the  base  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
fortress  is  erected.  It  is  a  large  irregular  village,  with  only  one,  good 
street 

(MiU's  British  India;  Hamilton's  Boat  India  OaeetUer;  Major 
Rennell's  Metnoir,) 

ASH,    Surrey,    a  village,  and  the  seat  of  a  Qilbert  Poor-Law 


-    -  Guildford, 

by  road,  and  37  miles  by  the  London  and  South-Weslem  railway : 
the  population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  2680.  The  living  is  a  rectory 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Surrey  and  diooeseof  Winoheater.  Ash  Qilbert 
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Incorporation  contains  three  parishes  and  one  hamlot>  with  an  area  of 
9498  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  2070.  The  parish  church  con- 
siBts  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  and  a  tower  at  the  west  end,  surmounted  with 
a  short  spire  which  is  covered  with  lead    There  are  National  schoola 

ASHAKQI,  LAKE.    [Abtbsinia.] 

ASHANTEE,  a  powerful  native  kingdom  in  Western  Africa, 
founded^  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century.  Like  most  of  the 
larger  kingdoms  on  tiiis  coast^  the  parent  state  appears  to  have '  been 
originally  small,  and  to  have  grown  to  its  subsequent  importance  by 
the  conquest  and  amalgamation  of  many  surrounding  kingdoms  or 
independent  states.  Kr.  Dupuis  ('Journal  of  a  Residence  in 
Ashantee'^  says  it  was,  when  he  was  there,  made  up  of  not  fewer 
than  47  di£ferent  states,  which  had  been  successively  added  to  it^  and 
it  was  not  tOl  1807  that  their  conquests  extended  to  the  coast  It  now 
extends  from  the  Assinee  River  in  S"*  20'  N.  lat,  8'  W.  long,  (but  in 
the  interior  by  the  conquest  of  the  province  of  Qaman,  stretching 
considerably  to  the  west  of  that  river),  to  the  Vdta  River,  whicii 
8ex)arates  it  from  Dahomey  in  5**  50'  N.  lat,  l^-E.  long.,  and  backward 
in  the  interior  to  the  Kong  Mountains ;  but  the  coast  itself,  called 
the  Gk>ld  Coast^  with  the  exception  of  a  few  sea-side  towns,  is  daimed 
by  Great  Britam,  which  has  here  the  settlements  ot  Dixoove^  Accr% 
Christiansbeig,  Annamaboe,  and  Cape  Coast  Castle ;  and  tiie  Dutch 
have  Fort  Elminik  Several  other  stations  were  formerly  occupied 
by  the  English  and  other  European  powers,  but  have  been  abandoned 
since  the  slave-trade « has  been  in  a  great  measure  suppressed  along 
this  part  of  the  coast 

Mr.  Bowdich  ('Mission  to  Ashantee')  and  Mi*.  Dupuis  have  given 
an  account  of  the  wars  by  which  the  small  state  of  Aah^^t.^^ 
acquired  its  pre-eminence  over  Dinkira,  Wassau,  Ahanta,  Fantee, 
and  many  others,  imposing  its  name  on  the  whole ;  but  it  is  only  a 
record  of  treachery,  violence,  and  bloodshed, '  without  interest  It 
was  the  attack  on  the  Fantees,  who  inhabited  a  territory  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  and  the  Dutch  fort  of  Cormantine, 
that  led  to  a  collision  with  the  English.  In  1807,  having  defeated 
the  Fantees  in  several  engagements,  and  suspecting  Uiat  they  had  been 
encouraged  by  the  Dutdi  and  the  T<!tig1iah^  the  king  of  A^antee, 
Sal  Quamina,  attacked  and  made  himself  master  of  the  Dutch  stations 
of  Cormantine  and  Fort  Amsterdam.  He  afterwards  attacked  the 
Fantee  town  of  Annamaboe,  in  which  the  TCtigliaTi  had  a  small  fort 
JThe  English  took  the  put  of  the  townspeople,  not  odiy  receiving  the 
old  men,  women,  and  children  within  tn&  for^  but  employing  all  ita 
force  to  repel  the  assailants.  The  result  however  proved  most 
disastrous  both  to  the  Fantees  and  their  European  protectors.  The 
contest  lasted  from  eleven  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  aitemoon  of 
the  16th  of  June,  and  in  that  time  it  is  computed  by  Mr.  Meredith 
(' Accoimt  of  the  Qold  Coast'),  who  was  second  officer  at  Annamaboe, 
that  fully  8000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Annamaboe  perished.  About 
2000  >  more  escaped  by  flight  Of  the  15,000  soiUs,  of  which  the 
population  of  the  place  had  consisted,  only  about  5000  remained  at 
the  close  of  the  attack,  including  about  2000  women,  children,  and 
old  men,  who  had  found  refuge  within  the  English  fort  Even  of 
these,  many  had  been  destroyed  by  the  shot  which  fell  among  Uiem 
in  the  open  court  where  they  were  placed.  The  garrison  itself  suffered 
severely,  and  was  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity.  It  consisted 
onlv  of  the  governor,  Mr.  Meredith,  three  other  officers,  four  free 
miUattoes,  and  twenty  other  men  of  all  descriptions.  Two  men 
having  been  killed,  and  the  governor,  an  officer,  and  four  others  of 
the  men  having  been  wounded  early  in  the  contest,  the  force  that 
could  be  depended  upon  was  about  noon  reduced  to  eight  individuals, 
including  officers.  But  about  six  o'clock  the  enemy  retired, 'and 
next  day  a  truce  was  agreed  to,  which  led  to  two  amicable  interviews 
between  Sai  Quamina  and  Colonel  Torranne,  the  governor  of  Cape 
Coast  Castle,  and  ended  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  'v^ich  Mr.  Dupuis 
asserts,  "was  a  formal  and  a  solemn  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of 
the  governor — that,  by  right  of  conquest,  Fantee,  including  Cti^pe 
Coast  and  evexy  other  town  in  the  neighbourhood,  belonged  exclu- 
sively to  the  empire  of  Ashantee^  with  the  reservation  of  a  judicial 
authority  to  the  (African)  Company  over  such  towns  as  stood  in 
the  vicinity  of  any  of  the  castles." 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  Ashantee  monarch  did  not  fail 
to  avail  himself  on  subsequent  occasions,  of  the  road  to  the  coast 
which  he  had  thus  opened  by  his  sword.  He  repeatedly  returned  to 
inflict  further  chastisement-  on  the  Fantees,  restless  imder  their  new 
yoke,  and  constantly  attempting  to  evade  the  p^ment  of  the  tribut& 
Whether  they  were  encouraged  or  not  by  the  EngUsh  authorities  in 
these  attempts  may  be  matter  of  doubt  But  in  1816  the  EngUsh 
again  drew  upon  themselves  the  resentment  of  the  invader  by 
interfering  for  the  protection  of  the  Fantees ;  and  the  Fort  of  Cape 
Coast  Castle  was  in  consequence  subjected  to  a  long  and  distressing 
blockade.  The  besiegers  were  only  at  last  induced  to  withdraw 
their  forces  by  liberal  presents.  The  governor  had  to  pay,  in  fact,  a 
laxge  sum  in  gold,  which  was  claimed  as  the  arrears  of  tribute  due 
£rom  the  Fantees.  This  led  to  an  attempt  the  following  year,  on 
the  part  of  the  A&ican  Company,  to  establish  amicable  relations  with 
the  powerful  monarch  of  the  Ashantees.  An  embassy  proceeded  to 
Coomassie,  the  capital  of  Ashantee,  of  which  Mr.  Bowdich  has 
written  an  account,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  of  which  the 
principal  articles  were,  that  there  Bliould  be  perpetual  peace  between 


the  British  and  the  Ashantees,  and  also  between  the  latter  and  all 
African  nations  residing  under  the  protection  of  the  Company's  forts; 
that  neither  party  should  be  considered  to  have  any  claim  upon  the 
other ;  that  complaints  of  any  injuries  sustained  should  be  made  by 
the  king  of  Ashantee,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  governor  of  Cape 
Coast  Castle ;  that  a  British  officer  should  be  permitted  to  reside 
constantly  at  the  capital  of  Ashantee,  the  king  engaging  to  do  every- 
thizig  in  his  power  to  promote  a  commercial  intercourse  between  his 
Bul^jeots  and  the  English  settlements;  and  finally,  that  certain  of 
the  king's  children  sllould  be  committed  to  the  care  of  the  govemor- 
in-chie£for  education  at  Cape  Coast  Castle. 

In  1818  Mr  Joseph  Dupiiis  had  received  firom  the  KTiglial*  govern- 
ment the  appointment  of  consul  at  Coomassie.  On  arriving  at  Cape 
Coast  Castle  he  foimd  thfit  the  king  of  Ashantee  had  set  out  on  an 
expedition  to  put  down  some  resistance  to  lus  authority  in  Qaman ; 
and  some  reports  that  the  king's  army  had  sustained  a  great  defeat 
were  listened  to,  both  by  the  Fantees  and  the  authorities  at  the 
English  forts,  who  were  eager  to  shake  o£f  the  Ashantee  yoke.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  even  proceeded  -tc 
forti^  their  settlement  by  the  erection  of  a  wall,  certainly  with  the 
connivance  of  the  English,  if  not  with  their  direct  encouragement  and 
assistance.  The  king  of  Ashantee  took  ofience  at  these  proceedings^ 
but^  after  considerable  opposition  from  the  African  Company,  iSr. 
Dupuis  succeeded  in  reaching  Coomassie,  and  in  making  i  a"  treaty 
witn  the  king,  which  on  his  return  the  Company  refused  to  confirm. 

The  first  result  of  this  conduct  was  the  gradual  withdrawal  of 
the  Ashantee  merchants  and  traders  from  all  dealings  with  the  servants 
of  the  Company.  Although  a  body  of  ABhant>ee  forces  however  had 
taken  and  retained  possession  of  the  town  of  Gape  Coast,  they 
continued  to  refrain  from  any  actual  hostilities.  Meanwhile,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1821,  the  forts  which  had  belonged  to  the 
African  Company  were  taken  by  the  English  government  into  ita 
own  hands,  and  early  in  1822  Sir  Charles  McCarthy  arrived  as 
govemor-in-chief  of  all  the  BriUsh  settlements  on  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  from  the  river  Gambia  to  the  river  Volta  inclusive. 

Sai  Quamina  appears  to  have  died  in«the  summer  of  1828.  His 
successor  commenced  his  reign  by  a  distinct  proclamation  of  war 
against  the  English,  whom  he  accused  of  the  infraction  of  treaties, 
treachery,  cruelty,  &c  The  first  operations,  conducted  by  Captain 
Laing,  were  crowned  with  success.  In  August  the  Ashantees  were 
completely  defeated  at  Assecuma  in  the  Fantee  territory,  b^  a  force 
composed  partly  of  Europeans  and  partly  of  native  soldiers  com- 
manded by  this  officer.  Encouraged  probablv  by  this  victory,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year  Sir  Charles  McCarthy  advanced  into 
the  intenor  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  troops.  He  was  attacked 
on  the  21st  of  January  near  the  river  Pra  or  Praa  by  the  enemy, 
whose  numbers  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  10,000  men.  The 
result  was  a  total  defeat  of  the  handful  of  troops  under  the  govemor^s 
immediate  command.  Bir  Charles  himself  was  woxmded  and  taken 
prisoner,  and,  with  the  exception  of  two,  all  the  officers  who  were  with 
him  were  either  killed  or  captured.  This  disastrous  encounter 
however  did  not  terminate  the  war.  It  continued  for  nearly  three 
years,  though  with  long  intervals  of  cessation  from  hostilities ;  and 
was  only  brought  to  a  dose  by  a  severe  action  fought  near  Accra  on 
the  7th  of  August,  1826,  in  which  the  Ashantees  were  completely 
defeated.  Soon  after  this  the  king  submitted  to  pay  600  ounces  of 
gold,  and  to  send  one  of  his  sons  and  a  nephew  to  be  educated  at 
the  Castle,  as  the  conditions  of  a  peace.  Since  then  there  have  been 
no  further  wars,  and  the  power  of  the  Ashantees  appears  to  have 
declined. 

The  outline  of  the  coast  which  borders  on  Ashantee  will  be  more 
appropriately  described  under  its  common  appellation,  the  QoLD 
Coast.  Ita  general  direction  is  from  east  to  west^  although  from 
Cape  Three  Points  in  long.  2^  40'  W.,  it  trends  on*  both  sides  con- 
siderably towards  the  north.  The  chief  rivers  which  fall  into  this 
part  of  the  Qulf  of  Guinea  are — ^the  Yolta^  or  Aswada,  the  course  of 
which  for  nearly  200  miles  before  it  reaches  the  sea  is  almost  due 
south,  but  the  principal  branch  appears  to  rise  from  a  mountainous 
tract  considerably  to  the  westwu^;  the  Praa,  or  Chamah,  one 
branch  of  which  (the  Boosempra)  flows  from  the  eas^  while  another 
passes  near  Coomassie,  the  capital,  and  here  receiving  the  former 
descends  by  a  course  almost  due  south  to  the  sea^  which  it  reaches 
about  2**  10'  W.  long.,  forming  the  boundary  between  the  Fantee  and 
Ahanta  territories;  the  Ancobre  (or  Rio  de  Cobre,  that  is,  in 
Portuguese,  the  Serpentine  River),  on  the  west  side  of  Ahanta ;  and 
finally,  the  Assinee,  formed  of  the  united  waters  of  the  Tando  and 
the  Bfura,  which  join  about  6^  10'  N.  lat  The  hiUy  portion  of  the 
country  is  in  the  east  and  north-east,  in  the  provinces  or  states^  of 
Aquapim,  Akim,  Aquambo,  and  Akeyah ;  but  there  are  no  mountains 
of  any  considerable  height. 

The  greater  part  of  the  country  from  the  sesrcoast,  as  fnr  as  50  or 
60  miles  to  the  north  of  Coomassie,  is  still  a  thick  forest^  through 
which  travelling  is  impossible,  except  along  the  paths  or  roads  which 
have  been  conducted  witht  great  labour  in  different  directions  frxna 
the  capital  The  city  of  Coomassie,  according  to  the  reckoning  of 
Mr.  Dupuis,  stands  nearly  in  6**  51'  N.  lat,  and  in  2°  16'  W.  long^ 
from  Qreenwich.  Mr.  Bowdich  has  given  both  a  plan  and  a  long 
description  of  this  barbarLon  metropolis.    It  is  built,  he  says,  upon 
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the  side  of  a  lai^  rocky  hill  of  iron-etone,  and  is  completely  surrounded 
by  a  half-stagnant  stream,  or  rather  marsh,  varying  from  50  to  100 
yards  in  breadth.  The  town  is  an  oblong,  nearly  four  miles  in  circuit, 
not  including  a  suburb  or  back  town,  half  a  mile  distant.  Of  the 
principal  streets  four  are  each  half  a  mile  long,  and  from  50  to  100  yards ' 
wide.  But  the  streets  are  merely  ranges  of  fields,  bordered  with 
rows  of  houses.  The  houses  are  said  to  be  built  in  straight  lines, 
and  the  open  spaces  between  the  two  rows  have  each  a  name.  The 
palace  stands  in  a  long  and  wide  street  which  runs  through  the 
centra  of  the  town,  and  is  indosed  by  a  high  wall.  The  number  of 
streets  in  all,  as  reckoned  by  Mr.  Bowdich,  was  27.  The  population 
of  the  town  was  estimated  by  the  Ashantees  themselves  at  upwards 
of  100,000;  but  this  is  no  doubt  an  exaggeration.  'Mr.  Bowdich 
guessed  it  at  15,000  permanently  resident,  though  at  some  of  the 
great  festivals  the  lai^er  number  may  possibly  be  reached. 

Besides  the  eight  great  roads,  wmch  according  to  Dupuis  lead 
from  Coomassie,  there  aro  numerous  minor  roads,  although  most  of 
them  aro  meroly  narrow  foot-paths,  and  aro  often  quite  impassable. 
Host  of  the  towns  and  villages  aro  on  the  line  of  some  of  the 
great  roads.  The  inland  tracts  aro  greatly  superior  to  those  that 
lead  down  to  the  coast,  an  advantage  whi^  they  owe  both  to  the 
longer  time  they  have  been  in  use,  and  to  the  naturo  of  the  country 
through  which  they  aro  cut.  From  beyond  Coomassie  down  to  the 
coast  the  soil  is  thickly  covered  either  with  lofty  trees,  or  with 
brushwood  and  trees  intermixed ;  but  many  of  the  parts  traversed 
by  the  groat  roads  in  the  upper  country  aro  open  plains. 

The  other  principal  towns  are — Dwabin,  the  capital  of  a  petty 
kingdom,  in  which  roigns  a  tributary  king,  the  descendant  of  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  empiro ;  MankamOf  Uie  capital  of  the  Fantees ; 
BoouoocLf  the  capital  of  Ahanta ;  ZHnkirctf  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  that  name ;  Kichiwheri,  in  the  kingdom  of  Assin ;  Koranza,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  same  name,  and  whose  inhabitants  aro 
said  to  be  the  most  civilised  of  the  Ashantees ;  BuntaJcoo,  the  capital 
of  Qaman ;  SalagOf  the  capital  of  Inta,  which  lies  on  the  eastern  or 
left  bank  of  the  Yolta  which  hero  flows  through  Inta :  the  town  is 
one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom  with 
Soodan,  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Mohammedans,  and  are  distinguished 
for  their  industzy  and  civilisation ;  and  Yahndiy  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Dagomba,  which  extends  to  the  north  of  the  Kong 
Mountains,  and  is  only  tributaiy  to  Ashantee  :  the  town,  said  to  be 
laiger  than  Coomassie,  in  a  mountainous  district,  is  the  seat  of  a 
considerable  trade,  and  the  residence  of  an  oracle  xnuch  celebrated 
among  the  negroes,  though  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Mohammedans, 
as  is  their  king  also.  There  aro  several  considerable  villages  or  towns 
as  they  are  caBed  on  the  coast,  but  as  none  of  them  have  harbours 
they  do  not  require  enumerating. 

No  correct  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  numbers  of  the  Ashantee 
population.  The  inhabitants  are  cliiofly  negroes,  but  of  several  tribes. 
The  men  of  Ashantee,  according  to  Mr.  Bowdich,  though  very  well 
made  are  not  so  muscular  as  the  Fantees.  The  women  he  thought  in 
general  handsomer  than  those  of  Fantee.  Among  the  higher  classes 
both  sexes  are  remarkable  for  the  cleanliness  of  their  persons ;  but  the 
lower  orders  are  for  the  moat  part  very  dirty. 

The  most  remarkable  among  the  moral  characteristics  of  the 
Ashantees  aro  their  warlike  ferocity  and  their  love  of  blood.  These 
passions  have  as  usual  deeply  coloured  their  religious  belief  and 
observances.  The  most  horrid  of  the  practices  by  which  they  express 
their  devotional  feelings  are  those  in  which  they  indulge  at  what  are 
called  the  Yam  and  the  Adal  customs,  the  former  commencing  in  the 
early  part  of  September,  when  the  consumption  of  the  yam  crop 
begms,  the  latter  taking  place,  alternately  on  a  greater  and  less  scale, 
every  three  weeks.  On  all  these  occasions  human  blood  flows  in 
torrents.  "  And  yet,"  observes  Mr.  M'Queen  ('  Qeographical  Survey 
of  Africa'),  "the  people  of  Ashantee  are  not  savages,  nor  the  sovereign 
tiiereof  a  perfect  barbarian ;  on  the  contrary,  l£ey  are  considerably 
advanced  in  civilisation ;  but  such  have  been  for  ages  the  customs  of 
their  country,  and  these  they  continue  to  follow  as  religious  duties 
and  meritorious  acts." 

The  government  of  Ashantee  appears  to  be  a  despotism,  partially 
controlled  by  an  aristocracy,  and  to  a  greater  extent  by  the  ancient 
customs  of  the  country.  But  in  whatever  degree  the  royal  power  may 
be  restrained  by  these  opposing  forces,  it  appears  to  be  unlimited  in 
regard  to  the  right  to  dispose  at  pleasure  of  the  property,  the  liberty, 
and  the  lives  of  all  classes  of  the  population.  The  king  however  is 
said  always  to  consult  his  groat  council  before  entering  upon  a  war  or 
upon  any  other  business  of  public  importance.  The  diminution  of 
the  numbers  of  the  nobility  has  been  for  some  reigns  a  policy  steadily 
pursued  by  the  crown ;  and  Mr.  Bowdich  says  that  the  order  had  been 
at  last  reduced  to  only  four  individuals.  There  is  however  besides  the 
hereditaiy  nobility  a  council  of  captains,  whose  advice  at  least  is 
usually  asked  by  the  king  on  important  occasionsL  The  law  of 
succeasiott  to  the  throne  (and  the  same  rule  holds  as  to  the  estates  of 
private  individuals)  is  in  some  respects  very  singular,  the  nearest  heir 
being  the  brother,  the  next  the  sister^s  son,  the  next  the  son,  and  the 
next  the  chief  vassal  or  slave.  In  the  Fantee  country  it  is  asserted 
that  the  slave  comes  in  before  the  son,  who  only  inherits  such  property 
as  his  mother  had  possessed  independentiy  of  her  husband. 

Besides  the  negroes  there  is  a  large  number  of  Moors  professing  the 


Mohammedan  fiiith,  who  have  penetrated  thither  from  the  north  of 
Africa.  These  people,  possessed  as  they  are  of  the  art  of  writing  and 
other  acquirements  not  shared  by  the  negroes,  form  a  very  influential 
body  wherever  they  are  established.  In  former  times  they  appear  to 
have  been  left  by  the  government  in  the  enjo3rment  of  almost  complete 
independence.  In  different  parts  of  the  empire  they  still,  acoonling 
to  Mr.  Dupuis,  "live  in  political  societies,  governed  by  their  respective 
princes,  who  are.  vassals  to  the  king,  but  who  enjoy  prerogatives 
exceeding  those  of  any  other  class  of*  subjects."  From  what  is  said 
elsewhere  it  appears  that  these  princes,  or  cabooeers,  are  appointed  by 
the  king.  The  provinces  in  which  they  are  chiefly  found  are  to  the 
north  of  Coomassie;  and  it  is  stated  that  wherever  they  exist  in 
considerable  numbers  the  negro  population  is  much  less  ferocious,  and 
in  general  further  advanced  in  civilisation. 

In  Ashantee  there  are  at  least  six  different  languages  spoken  or 
rather  different  dialects  of  one  language.  The  Ashantee  tongue  is 
described  as  more  cultivated  and  refined  than  the  Fantee,  Wassau, 
&c.,  and  as  possessing  superior  euphony,  from  its  abimdimce  of  vowel- 
sounds  and  its  rejection  of  aspirates.  Among  their  musical  instru- 
ments are — a  flute  made  of  a  long  hollow  reed,  with  three  holes ;  a  box 
called  a  sanko,  the  top  of  which  is  covered  with  an  alligator's  or 
antelope's  skin,  having  a  bridge  raised  over  it,  across  which  are 
extended  eight  strings ;  immense  horns,  made  of  elephants*  tusks ; 
and  an  instrument  somewhat  like  a  bagpipe.  They  have  also  drums 
made  of  the  trunks  of  trees  hollowed  out ;  and  in  their  noartial 
concerts  the  noise  is  increased  by  the  aid  of  castanets,  gong-gongs,  flat 
sticks,  and  old  brass  pans. 

The  walls  of  the  houses  are  usually  formed  of  stakes  and  wattle- 
work,  filled  up  with  clay.  All  have  gable  ends  and  ridged  roofs,  con- 
sisting of  a  frame-work  of  bamboo,  over  which  is  laid  a  thatch  of 
palm  leaves,  tied  with  the  runners  of  trees.  Many  of  them  have 
arcades,  and  many  also  are  highly  ornamented  with  plaster,  paint, 
carving,  and  other  decorations.  The  doors  are  formed  of  entire 
pieces  of  cotton  wood ;  and  deals  of  the  same  wood  cut  out  witii  an 
adze  are  also  sometimes,  though  rarely,  used  for  flooring.  There  is 
frequentiy  an  upper  story  supported  on  rafters.  The  windows  of  the 
king's  palftce  at  Coomassie  are  described  by  Mr.  Bowdich  as  being  of 
"open  wood-work,  carved  in  fanciful  figures  andintricate^tfems,  and 
painted  red ;"  and  the  frames  as  "  frequentiy  cased  in  gold,  about  as 
thick  as  cartridge  paper."  While  Mr.  Dupuis  was  at  Coomassie  the 
king  commenced  the  erection  of  a  fort,  which  although  built  only  of* 
wood  was  to  be  of  great  height  and  strength.  It  was  intended  as  an 
imitation  of  Cape  Coast  Castie. 

The  principal  manufacture  of  the  Ashantees  is  that  of  cotton  cloth, 
which  they  weave  on  a  loom  worked  by  strings  held  between  the  toes, 
in  webs  of  never  more  than  4  inches  broad.  Silk  is  sometimes  inter- 
woven with  cotton.  The  cloths  which  they  produce  are  often  of  great 
fineness  of  textitre,  and  their  colouring  of  the  highest  brilliancy. 
They  paint  their  patterns  with  a  fowl's  feather ;  and  Mr.  Bowdich  says 
that  he  has  seen  a  man  produce  these  figures  in  this  manner  vrith 
great  regularity  as  fiist  as  he  himself  could  write.  Another  of  the 
arts  in  which  they  have  attained  considerable  excellence  is  the 
manufacture  of  eartiienware.  They  also  tan  leather,  and  work  in 
iron.  Mr.  Bowdich  says  that  the  sword-blades  which  they  make  often 
evince  very  fine  workmanship ;  but  that  they  have  no  idea  of  making 
iron  from  the  ore  as  some  of  their  neighbours  farther  in  the  interior 
do.  When  lead  is  scarce,  some  of  their  ornaments  are  described  as 
being  made  of  brass ;  but  we  do  not  find  it  stated  that  copper  is  found 
in  the  countiy.  But  the  art  for  which  they  are  most  famous  is  that 
of  the  fabrication  of  figures  in  gold.  Articles  formed  of  gold  abound 
in  the  houses  of  all  the  wealUder  inhabitants ;  and  in  the  king's 
palace  those  of  most  common  use  are  described  as  being  made  of  this 
precious  material. 

Qold  is  found  in  this  country  both  in  mines  and  in  particles  washed 
down  by  the  rains.  The  richest  gold  mines  known  to  exist  in  any 
part  of  Africa  are  those  in  Qaman  and  its  provinces  of  Baman,  Safoy, 
and  Showy.  It  is  found  not  only  as  gold  dust  in  the  sand  of  the 
rivers,  but  in  lumps  in  the  earth,  and  is  called  rock -gold.  In  Dinkira 
and  Wassau  it  is  found  in  a  similar  state,  but  at  greater  depths.  The 
wealthier  inhabitants  load  their  persons  with  lumps  of  native  gold  ; 
some  which  Dupuis  saw,  ho  thinks,  must  have  weighed  fully  four 
pounds.  There  are  many  rich  mines  in  the  small  district  of  Adoom, 
westward  from  Cape  Coast  and  about  three  days'  journey  from  the 
sea ;  and  during  the  rainy  season,  it  is  said  that  not  fewer  than  8000 
or  10,000  slaves  are  employed  in  washing  for  gold  dust  on  the  bankji 
of  the  Barra,  in  Qaman.  The  greater  part  of  the  gold  is  sent  intr 
the  interior  by  the  Mohammedan  tradere  by  way  of  Salaga  and 
Yahndi,  and  to  Jinne  and  Timbuctoo. 

The  rainy  season  in  Ashantee  may  be  said  to  conmience  with  the 
month  of  May ;  but  the  heaviest  rains  are  from  about  the  middle  of 
September  to  the  end  of  the  following  month.  In  some  years  however 
thero  is  littie  or  no  rain  at  all  during  the  usual  season.  Mr.  Bowdich 
has  given  the  variations  of  the  thermometer  for  nearly  a  whole  year, 
over  which  his  own  observations  and  those  of  his  associates  extended. 
In  June  it  appears  to  have  ranged  at  Coomassie  from  78"  to  84* ;  in 
July,  from  71"  to  81*  ;  in  Augiist,  from  68"  to  804" ;  in  September, 
from  70"  to  82^"  ;  in  October,  from  70"  to  88" ;  in  Noveml)er,  from 
69"  to  834"  ;  i»i  December,  from  68'  to  85" ;  and  in  January,  from  68" 
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t  I  SG'.     In  Uio  morning  especially  it  ib  muoli  cooler  at  Coomassie 
than  nt  Cape  CoAflt 

The  yam  is  the  chief  vegetable  that  in  cultivated  in  Ashantee.  It 
is  planted  at  Christmas,  and  dug  up  early  in  September.  But  there  is 
also  grown  a  good  deal  of  com,  rice,  sugar-cane,  and  ft  mucilaginous 
vegetable  called  encruma,  somewhat  resembHng  asparagus.  The 
plantations  are  of  considerable  extent,  and  very  neatly  kept.  The 
principal  domesticated  animals  are  cows,  horses  of  a  small  breed, 
goats,  and  a  species  of  hury  sheep.  Among  the  wild  animals  with 
which  the  region  abounds  are  lions,  elephants,  hyaenas,  wild  hogs, 
deer,  antelopes,  alligators,  and  a  variety  of  snakes.  Among  the  birds 
are  vultures,  parrots,  and  several  small  species  of  beautiful  plumage, 
which  sing  melodiously.    [See  Supplkmsmt.] 

(Bowdich's  Mission  to  Ashantee,  London,  1819 ;  Dupuis,  Journal  of  a 
Residence  in  Ashantee,  London,  1824  ;  Meredith's  Account  of  the  Gold 
Coast;  M'Queen,  Oeographical  Survey  of  Africa,  London,  1840.) 

ASHBORNE,  sometimes  written  ASHBOURN,  and  ASHBOURNE, 
and  in  ancient  records  Essebume,  Derbyshire,  a  market  town  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  Ashbome  and  wapentake 
of  Wirksworth,  is  seated  in  a  rich  valley,  about  14  miles  from  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Dove,  in  0'  63"  N.  lat,  1*  43'  W.  long. ;  13 
miles  N.W.  from  Derby,  and  189  miles  K.W.  from  London  :  the 
population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  2418.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
m  the  archdeaconry  of  Derby  and  diocese  of  Lichfield.  Ashbome 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  61  parishes,  with  an  area  of  87,390  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  20,958. 

Ashbome  is  pleasantly  sitiiated  on  a  slope,  which  rises  rather  steeply 
from  the  Henmore  Brook,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Dove.  High  hills 
shelter  it  from  the  cold  winds  of  the  north,  and  to  the  south-west  it 
looks  toward  the  valley  mentioned  above,  where  the  Dove  winds 
through  some  of  the  richest  meadows  in  the  kingdom.  The  church 
is  a  spadouB  cruciform  edifice,  with  a  tower  rising  from  the  centre 
surmounted  with  a  lofty  and  well-proportioned  spire.  In  the  church 
is  a  memorial  in  brass  of  the  dedication  of  the  building  to  St.  Oswald, 
by  Hugh  Patishul,  bishop  of  Coventry,  in  1241.  At  that  time  the 
church  probably  imderwent  extensive  alterations,  but  parts  of  the 
present  structure  appear  to  be  of  earlier  date ;  other  portions  are  of 
a  much  more  recent  period.  The  chief  part  is  of  the  early  English 
style  with  triple  lancet  windows,  but  there  are  many  windows  and 
other  parts  of  the  decorated  and  perpendicular  styles.  In  1845  the 
church  was  very  skilfully  restored  at  a  cost  of  about  50002.  Several 
alterations  were  at  the  same  time  made  in  it  so  as  to  increase  the 
accommodation  without  interfering  with  its  architectural  efiect; 
among  other  changes  the  length  of  the  chancel  was  ciui»iled  to  about 
12  feet.  In  the  church  are  many  very  interesting  old  monuments  of 
the  Cokaine  family ;  and  some  of  more  modem  date  of  the  Boothby 
family,  especially  a  beautiful  monument  by  Banks  to  the  memory  of 
Penelope,  daughter  of  Sir  Brooke  Boothby,  who  died  in  1791,  at  the 
early  age  of  six  years.  The  figure  of  the  child  asleep,  in  white  marble, 
is  generally  admired.  There  is  a  chapel  of  ease,  formerly  a  Baptist 
chapel,  in  the  town.  There  are  places  of  wonhip  for  Wesleyan 
and  Calvinistic  Methodists,  the  latter  in  the  suburb  of  Compton, 
anciently  Campdene,  which  is  separated  from  the  town  on  the  south 
side  by  the  rivulet  Henmore  or  Schoo. 

The  Ghrammar-school  founded  in  1585  has  on  endowment  of 
2622.  Ss.  id.  a  year ;  the  number  of  scholars  in  1852  was  21.  Spalden's 
Free  schools  are  for  30  boys  and  30  girls.  Braddby's  Infant  school 
has  about  50  scholars.  There  are  several  almshouses  in  the  town, 
which  owe  tiieir  origin  to  different  benevolent  individuals,  especially 
to  Mr.  John  Spalden,  the  founder  of  the  Free  schools,  and  to  Mr. 
Cooper,  who  built  at  his  own  charge  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapel, 
and  also  built  and  endowed  eight  almshouses  and  a  hous<)  for  the 
minister  adjoining  it. 

The  market  is  on  Saturday,  for  com  and  provisions.  There  are 
eight  fairs  for  horses,  homed  cattle,  and  sheep ;  wool  is  sold  at  the 
fair  in  July,  which  however  is  not  usually  an  important  fair. 
Ashbome  does  not  possess  any  particular  manufacture  except  that  of 
lace ;  but  there  are  iron  and  cotton  factories  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  chief  trade  is  in  cheese  and  malt.  Ashbome  was  the  scene  of 
some  contests  during  the  war  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliaments 
In  February  1644,  the  troops  of  the  latter  were  victorious  over  the 
royalists.  The  young  Pretender  passed  through  Ashbome  in  his  retreat 
from  Derby,  in  1745. 

(Lysons's  Magna  Britannia;  Rhodes's  Peak  Scenery;  Adams's  Cfem 
of  the  Peak;  History  of  Ashbome  ;  Communication  from  Asfibome.) 

ASHBURTON,  Devonshire,  a  market-town  and  parliamentary  and 
municipal  borough  in  the  parish  of  Ashburton  and  Hundred  of  Teign- 
bridge,  is  situated  on  the  road  from  Exeter  to  Plymouth,  in  50**  32'  N. 
lat.,  8°  47'  W.  long.,  19  miles  S.S.W.  from  Exeter,  192  miles  S.W. 
from  London  by  road,  and  7  miles  from  the  Newton  Station  of  the 
South  Devon  railway,  which  is  214  miles  from  London.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  town  in  1851  was  3432.  The  town  is  governed  by  a 
port-reeve.  Ashburton  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Totnes  and 
diocese  of  Exeter. 

The  town  is  situated  a  short  distance  eastward  from  the  river  Dart, 
and  consists  mainly  of  a  long  street,  through  which  the  London  and 
Plymouth  road  passes,  and  of  a  second  street  turning  off  to  the  right. 


through  which  passes  the  road  across  Dartmoor  to  Tavistock.  The 
houses  are  neat,  and  are  mostly  covered  witii  slate,  wnich^bounds  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  streets  are  paved,  and  well  lighted  with  gas. 
The  sewerage  has  been  greatly  improved.  A  small  stream  which  turns 
several  mills  runs  through  the  town,  and  ftflls  into  the  Dart  about 
two  miles  lower  down,  just  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Plymottth  road. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Andrew,  is  a  spacious  cruciform  struc- 
ture in  the  perpendicular  style.  The  tower  is  94  feet  high.  In  the 
chance],  which  has  been  recently  restored^  by  the  yicat,  are  several 
stalls  aa  in  collegiate  churches.  Adjoining'  the  church  is  the  ancient 
chapel  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  which  the  Grammar-school  is  held  and  also 
the  meetings  for  parliamentary  elections  and  other  public  business. 
The  chapel  was  used  for  marriages  and  other  occasional  parochial 
duty  in  ihe  early  part  of  the  last  century,  when  being  decayed  it  was 
taken  down,  and  the  present  room  built,  the  tower  being  left  entire. 
The  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  meeting- 
houses in  the  town. 

Besides  the  Free  Grammar-school,  which  has  an  income  from  endow- 
ment of  75^.  with  a  house,  and  had  8  day-scholars  and  22  boarders  in 
1852,  there  are  some  endowments  for  education,  especially  one  given 
in  1754  by  Lord  Middleton  and  the  Hon.  John  Harris  (at  that  time 
members  for  the  borough),  under  which  upwards  of  90  children  receive 
education.  In  1805  the  late  Miss  Dunning  founded  a  gift  of  61.  per 
annum  for  the  instruction  of  10  girls.  A  good  library  is  supported  by 
subscription. 

There  is  a  new  market-house ;  the  old  one,  an  interesting  building 
to  the  antiquary,  being  found  to  be  too  much  dilapidated  to  admit  of 
repair  was  lately  taken  down.  The  Stannary  court  is  no  longer  held 
in  Ashburton.  There  used  to  be  a  very  large  manufacture  of  serge 
here,  chiefly  for  the  Enst  India  Company ;  but  it  has  greatly  declineid 
of  late  years.  The  market  for  com  and  provisions  is  on  Saturday. 
There  are  four  fairs,  on  the  first  Thursday  in  March  and  June,  and 
the  first  Tuesday  in  August  and  November.  The  fair  in  March  is  a 
large  cattle  fair,  that  in  November  a  great  sheep  fair.  The  scenery 
arotmd  Ashburton  is  very  beautiful  In  the  neighbourhood  are  copper 
and  tin-mines. 

This  town  was  the  birth-place  of  John  Dunning,  the  first  Lord  Ash- 
burton ;  of  William  Gifford,  editor  of  the  '  Quarterly  Review ; '  and 
of  John  Ireland,  late  Dean  of  Westminster,  founder  of  the  Ireland 
Scholarship,  Oxford. 

(Lysons's  Magna  Britannia  ;  Communication  from  Ashhurtonf  dtc.) 

ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH,  in  old  writings  called  ASCEBI  and 
ESSEBY,  Leicestershire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union  in  the  hundred  of  West  Goscote,  stands  by  the  little  river 
Mease,  a  feeder  of  the  Trent,  and  on  the  road  from  London  to  Burton- 
upon-Trent,  in  62^*  45'  N.  lat,  1"  27'  W.  long.,  17  miles  W.N.W.  from 
Leicester,  115  miles  N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  1234  miles  by 
railway  viA  Leicester :  the  population  of  the  town  in  1851  waa  3762. 
The  town  is  governed  by  a  constable  and  two  headboroughs,  who  are 
annually  chosen  at  a  court-leet  held  by  the  lord  of  the  manor ;  for  sani- 
tary purposes  the  town  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Leicester  and  diocese  of  Peterborough. 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch  Poor-Law  Union  contains  28  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  48,820  acres,  and  a  population  m  1851  of  25,945. 

The  original  designation  of  the  town  was  simply  Ashby ;  the  dis- 
tinctive addition  of  De  la  Zouch  it  received  from  the  Zoudies,  who 
were  lords  of  it  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  wide  and  well-paved 
street  from  which  several  minor  streets  diverge.  The  land  around  is 
chiefly  pasture.  The  situation  of  the  town  obtained  for  it  from 
Camden  the  character  of  Villa  Anuenissima  (a  most  delightful  town). 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Helen,  is  a  handsome  and  lofty  stone 
structure  of  ancient  date,  with  a  tower.  On  each  side  of  the  chancel 
is  a  large  chapel,  projecting  considerably  beyond  the  side  of  the 
church :  in  that  on  the  south  side,  which  is  the  burial-place  of  the 
Hastings'  family,  is  a  sculptured  monument  of  Francis,  earl  of  Hun- 
tingdon, and  his  countess,  who  both  died  in  the  16th  century.  The 
celebrated  Selina,  countess  of  Huntingdon,  founder  of  the  sect  known 
as  the  *  Coimtess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion,'  was  buried  here,  but  no 
monument  has  been  raised  to  her  memory ;  her  bust  however  is  on 
her  husband's  tomb,  erected  by  herself.  The  bust  is  by  Rysbrack, 
and  is  considered  a  good  likeness.  There  is  also  a  monument  er<»cted 
by  public  subscription  to  the  memoiy  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Hastings. 
Under  the  organ-gallery  there  is  a  singular  instrument  of  punishment 
called  the  '  finger-pillory.'  It  consists  of  a  horizontal  beam  divided 
lengthways  into  two  parts ;  the  upper  part  turns  on  a  hinge  at  one 
end,  and  is  fastened  by  a  lock  at  the  other  end,  after  the  manner  of 
the  stocks.  In  this  madiine  are  different-sized  holes  for  containing 
the  fingers  of  the  disorderly.  The  beam  is  supported  by  two  upright 
posts  about  three  feet  high.  It  is  supposed  that  this  instrament  was 
used  for  punishing  persons  who  were  disorderly  during  divine  service. 
A  new  church  was  erected  at  the  west  end  of  the  town  in  1838 ;  it  is 
a  plain  structure,  in  the  early  English  style,  with  a  lofty  spire.  It 
contains  sittings  for  900  persons,  of  which  600  are  free  and  unappro- 
priated. There  are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  and  Calvinistic 
Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Independents. 

The  Free  Grammar-school,  founded  in  1567  by  Henry,  earl  of  Hun- 
tingdon and  others,  haa  an  income  of  about  12002.  a  year,  and  several 
exhibitiona  for  Cambridge  University;  in' 1850  there  were  in  the 
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upper  school  ^,  and  in  the  lower  or  Englisli  school  120  scholars. 
There  are  also  a  Blue-coat  school,  founded  in  1699  by  Mr.  Edward 
Dawson,  for  educating  and  clothing  26  boys;  a  Green-coat  school, 
founded  by  Alderman  a ewton  in  1769,  for  educating  and  clothing  25 
boys;  L^ngley's  school  for  18  girls;  National  and  Infant  schools; 
aad  a  savings  bank.  Several  religious  and  charitable  institutiona  are 
in  the  town.  The  Union  workhouse  has  accommodation  for  800 
inmates. 

The  railway  from  Leicester  to  Burton-upon-Trent  passes  by  Aahby- 
de-la-Zouch,  where  is  a  handsome  and  commodious  station.  A  tram- 
road  of  about  two  miles  in  length  connects  the  town  with  the  Ashby 
canal.  The  canal  is  30  miles  long  from  the  Willesby  basin  to  its 
junction  with  the  Coventry  canal ;  it  has  no  locks  In  its  course.  The 
canal  and  the  railway  are  of  great  service  for  the  conveyance  of  coal 
and  ironstone,  which  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towzL 
The  townsmen  are  chiefly  employed  in  trade ;  the  few  manufactures 
carried  on  are  on 'a  small  scale.  The  market  is  held  on  Saturday. 
There  are  fairs  for  cattle  and  horses  on  the  day  before  Shrove  Tuesday, 
Easter  Tuesday,  Whit  Tuesday,  and  November  10th.  There  is  also  a 
statute  fair  for  hiring  servants,  on  the  Tuesday  following  September 
21st 

In  1805  a  saline  spring  was  discovered  in  a  coal-field,  two  or  three 
miles  from  the  town.  The  water  is  impregnated  with  muriate  of 
Bodft  to  a  greater  degree  than  sea-water,  and  with  a  certain  portion  of 
bromina  In  1820  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  who  is  lord  of  Ashby 
manor,  erected  the  Ivanhoe  Baths,  an  extensive  and  commodious 
building,  having  a  frontage  of  above  200  feet,  with  a  colonnade  and 
portico  of  the  Ionic  or^er  ;  a  huge  hotel ;  and  a  nimiber  of  handsome 
lodging-houses,  at  a  cost  in  all  of  upwards  of  20,0002.  For  some  time 
the  baths  were  much  frequented,  and  the  town  derived  great  advan- 
tage from  the  influx  of  visitors ;  but  the  bath  and  houses  are  now 
almost  deserted. 

The  pariah  is  the  largest  in  the  county,  and  includes  the  hamlets  of 
Blackfordby  and  Boothorpe.  Kilwardby  and  the  Calais,  which  now 
form  parts  of  the  town,  were  once  distinct  hamlets.  Ashby  was  the 
native  town  of  the  eminent  Bishop  HalL  In  the  civil  war  in  the  time 
of  Charles  I.,  Ashby  was  garrisoned  for  the  king,  but  it  was  evacuated 
and  dismantled  by  capitulation.  In  an  open  pasture  on  the  south  side 
of  the  town,  on  a  gentle  eminence,  stand  the  picturesque  ruins  of  the 
castle  of  Aahby.  This  castle  seems  to  have  been  of  vast  extent  and 
very  lofky.  The  great  hall,  the  kitchen,  various  chambers  of  state,  the 
chapel,  £c  are  yet  traceable,  and  in  them  are  found,  in  good  pre- 
servation, rich  doorways,  chimney-pieces,  arms,  devices,  and  other 
ornamental  accompaniments.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  more 
threatening  dilapidations  have  been  repaired  and  the  ruins  cleared 
out.  Ashb|r  Castle  is  of  different  dates ;  it  was  enlarged  and  almost 
rebuilt  by  Lord  Hastings,  a  nobleman  of  great  power  in  the  time  of 
Edward  lY.,  who  was  beheaded  by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
(afterwards  Richard  IIL),  shortly  after  Edward's  death.  It  waa  one 
of  the  places  in  which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  confined. 

(Nichols's  History  of  Leicestershire;  Guide  to  Ashby-de-la-ZotLch ; 
Correspondent  at  Ashby-de^c^Zouch.) 

ASHDOD  (the  Azotos  of  the  Greeks,  now  Esdud),  situated  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  Palestme,  in  81"  45'  N.  lat,  84**  87' 
£.  long.,  is  distant  about  11  miles  N.E.  from  Ascalon.  The  mention 
of  thia^p^ace  occurs  frequently  in  the  Old  Testament ;  it  was  one  of 
the  five  Philistine  cities,  and  at  the  division  of  the  promised  land  it 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Joshua,  xv.),  who  however  appear 
not  to  have  obtained  possession ;  for  we  find  (1  Samuel,  v.)  that  300 
years  subsequently  the  Philistines  in  their  wars  with  the  Jews  having 
captured  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  brought  it  to  Ashdod,  and  placed  it 
in  the  temple  of  their  god  Dagon,  which  fell  to  the  earth  before  it. 
David  probably  got  possession  of  Ashdod  when  he  "  took  Gath  and 
its  towns  out  of  the  handa  of  the  PhilistineB"  (1  Chron.  xviii  1). 
About  200  years  later,  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  "  warred  against  the 
Philistines,  and  brake  down  the  wall  of  Gath,  and  the  wall  of  Jabnen, 
and  the  wall  of  Ashdod,  and  built  cities  about  Ashdod  and  among 
the  Philistines"  (2  Chron.  xxvi  6).  Ashdod  waa  taken  by  the 
Aasyriana  aboui  B.C.  714,  but '  afterwards  fell  into  the  handa  of  the 
Egyptiana  (about  B.C.  620),  after  sustaining,  according  to  Herodotus, 
a  aiege  and  blockade  of  29  years  in  the  reign  of  Psammetichua,  during 
whidh  it  muat  have  suffered  greatly,  for  Jeremiah  calls  it "  the  remnant 
of  Ashdod."  One  of  the  gpreatest  difficulties  with  which  Nehemiah 
(about  B.C.  440)  had  to  contend  waa  the  relationship  formed  between 
the  people  of  Ashdod  and  the  Jews,  several  of  whom  had  "married 
wives  of  Ashdod,  of  Ammon,  and  of  Moab"  (Neh.  xiii  28).  The 
temple  of  Dagon  was  destroyed  by  Jonathan  Maccabaeus,  and  the 
town  burnt  during  the  wars  between  Alexander  Balas  and  Deme- 
trius. It  seems  never  to  have  recovered  its  former  splendour,  though 
A.  Gkibinius,  the  Roman  governor  of  Syria,  ordered  it  to  be  rebuilt.  By 
the  Romans  it  waa  called  Azotus,  and  it  is  also  noticed  by  this  name 
in  Strabo  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apoatles.  Esdud  is  now  a  small  village, 
with  a  population  of  about  800.  The  principal  object  is  a  large 
Turkish  xhan  for  travellers,  which  appears  to  occupy  uie  site  of  some 
ancient  building — ^probably  one  of  the  primitive  Christian  churches, 
as  an  altar  and  cross  are  still  standing,  and  there  is  an  inscription 
over  the  door  in  some  Eastern  language. 
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ASHFORD,  Kent,  a  market-town  in  the  pariah  of  Ashford  and 
hundred  of  Chart  and  Longbridge,  stands  on  an  eminence  near  the 
confluence  of  the  two  upper  branches  of  the  river  Stoiu*,  in  51'  9'  N. 
lat,  0**  52'  E.  long.,  distant  19^  miles  S.E.  from  Maidstone,  53  miles 
S.E.  frY)m  London  by  road,  and  67  miles  by  the  South-Eastem  rail- 
way :  the  population  of  the  town  in  1851  waa  4092.  The  jurisdiction 
is  in  the  county  magistrates,  the  court-leet  of  the  msnor  having  become 
almost  obsolete.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaoonxy  of 
Maidstone  and  diocese  of  Canterbury.  AiSbford  gives  its  name  to  two 
Poor-Law  Unions.  East  Ashford  Union  (the  seat  of  which  is  at  Wil- 
leaborough)  contaios  25  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
54,504  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  11,945.  West  Ashford  Union 
(the  seat  of  which  is  at  Westwell)  contains  12  parishes,  including  ihat 
of  Ashford,  with  an  area  of  37,821  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
13,818. 

In  Domesday  Book,  the  town  is  called  Esteford ;  and  in  subsequent 
documents  it  occurs  as  Eshetysford ;  the  name  ia  derived  from  there 
having  been  a  ford  here  over,  the ^Eshet,  aa  the  west  branch  of  the 
upper  Stour  waa  formerly  called.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  and 
ia  lighted  with  gaa ;  it  oonasta  chiefly  of  an  open  street^  nearly  a  mile 
long,  with  good  residences  and  shopa  on  each  side.  The  church  is  a 
cruciform  structure  of  perpendicular  sl^le,  with  a  central  tower,  which 
is  Btirmoimted  with  four  pinnacles.  The  tower  is  of  somewhat  later 
date  than  the  body  of  the  church.  It  ia  of  remarkably  elegant  pro- 
portiona.  In  the  church  ia  the  monument  of  Sir  Jonn  Fagge,  who 
erected  the  tower,  and  alao  left  an  endowment  for  the  repairs  of  the 
church,  which  with  subsequent  bequests  amounts  to  nearly  2002.  iper 
annum.  Sir  John  also  founded  a  college  for  a  master,  two  chaplama, 
and  two  lay  clerka,  but  it  waa  suppressed  at  the  dissolution.  In  the 
church  are  three  sumptuous  monuments  to  the  Smyth  famOy ;  and  its 
present  representative,  Viscount  Strangford,  has  recently  added  a 
stained  glass  window  emblazoning  the  family  quarterings.  There  is  a 
very  curious  old  brass  dated  1374.  In  the  town  are  places  of  worship 
for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists,  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Con- 
nexion, and  Quakers.  A  Grammar-school  near  the  churdi,  founded 
in  1623  by  Sir  Norton  Knatchbull,  in  whose  descendants  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  master  still  remains,  has  an  income  of  about  802.  a  year, 
and  had  12  day  pupils  and  87  boarders  in  1851.  There  are  also 
National  and  Britiah  schools.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  ia  the 
assembly-room  and  court-house,  which,  besides  the  purposes  implied 
in  its  name,  serves  aa  a  commodioua  oom-market.  A  mechanics  msti- 
tute  is  in  the  town,  and  another  in  the  recently  formed  Railway 
Village.  There  is  a  savings  bank.  A  bridge  of  one  arch  has  been  lately 
constructed  over  the  Stour  in  place  of  a  former  one  of  four  arches. 

The  only  manufacture  at  Ashford  is  of  damaak.  A  corn-market  is 
held  every  Tuesday.  On  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  in  each  month 
a  market  for  fat-stock  is  held,  which  from  ita  vicinity  to  the  well- 
known  grazing  district^  Romney  Marsh,  ranks  first  in  the  county,  and 
is  largely  attended  by  the  London  and  country  dealers.  The  three 
annual  cattle  fairs  in  May,  September,  and  October,  are  now  of  Uttle 
importance. 

A  large  increase  in  the  population  of  Ashford  has  taken  place^ 
mainly  owing  to  Ashford  having  been  made  a  first-claas  station  for  the 
South-Eastem  railway,  and  the  place  of  junction  with  the  branch 
lines  to  Hastings  and  Ramsgate.  Owing  &  its  convenient  position, 
the  railway  company  have  erected  near  the  station  a  new  village, 
comprising  a  factory  for  the  repair  of  their  locomotive  engines,  and 
extensive  buildings  for  making  and  storing  their  carriages,  together 
with  about  two  hundred  dw^jings  for  their  workmen.  The  nulway, 
with  its  connected  works,  gives  considerably  increaaed  importance  to 
Ashford  and  ita  neighbourhood. 

{Ktaied'B  Kent ;  CommuniccUums  from  Ashford.)  ^ 

ASHOVER,  Derbyshire,  a  town  in  the  pariah  of  Aihover  and 
hundred  of  Scarsdale,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  deep  narrow  valley, 
watered  by  the  river  Amber,  in  58*  9'  N.  lat,  1"  28'  W.  long.,  distant 
20  miles  N.  from  Derby,  167  milea  N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and 
34  miles  from  the  Stratton  Station  of  the  Midland  railway,  which  ia 
149}  miles  from  London.  The  living  ia  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Derby  and  diocese  of  Lichfieid ;  the  population  of  the  entire 
parish  in  1851  waa  8811. 

The  town  is  well  watered  by  a  number  of  clear  springs  which  iasue 
from  beneath  the  gritstone  rocks ;  these  swell  the  little  river  Amber, 
which  rises  in  the  parish  and  flows  through  it    The  church  waa 
originally  erected  in  1219;  it  has  a  handaome  spire,  and  contains 
several  monuments  of  the  Babington  and  other  families.    In  it  ia  a 
singular  ancient  leaden  font,  hexagonal  in  the  lower  part^  but  in  the 
upper  part  circular,  and  ornamented  with  rudely  executed  fignree  in. 
bas-relief.    There  is  an  endowed  school,  with  a  school-housebuilt  in. 
1703 ;  also  a  school  for  girls,  built  by  the  rector  (the  Rev.  Joseph. 
Nodder)  in  1846,  and  given  by  him  to  the  minister  and  churchwardens 
for  ever.    There  are  meeting-houses  for  y^ealeyan  and  Primitive 
Methodists. 

Formerly  there  were  in  the  parish  considerable  lead-mines,  but  they 
have  long  ceased  to  be  worked.  Limestone  is  quarried  to  acme 
extent.  ^  Medicinal  herbs  are  cultivated  in  consiaerable  quantities. 
There  is  a  twisting  mill  for  the  Nottingham  lace  manufactux^ 
Stocking-weaving,  once  an  important  branch  of  industry,  ia  on  tlie 
decline,  and  tambour-working  has  ceased.  In  fact,  owing  to  the 
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tion  of  mining  operations,  and  the  decay  of  weaving,  AahoTer  has 
become  a  veiy  poor  place.    The  market  has  ceased  for  sixty  years. 

There  are  remains  of  Eastwood  Hall,  once  the  residence  of  the 
Beresby  family,  and  a  structure  of  some  importance,  as  appears  from 
its  massive  nmsonry.  It  is  a  gloomy  building,  with  a  modem 
dwelling  attached  to  its  shattered  walls,  standing  at  the  foot  of  a  high 
hill  which  is  covered  with  huge  masses  of  sandstone  rock  and 
crowned  with  a  pine  forest.  This,  with  considerable  pix)perty  around 
it,  one-third  share  of  the  manor,  and  the  benefice  of  Ashover,  was 
bought  of  the  Beresby  family  in  1623  by  Inmianuel  Boxime, 
then  rector  of  Ashover,  and  has  descended  from  him  to  the  present 
rector. 

At  Lea  in  the  parish  of  Ashover  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
chapel ;  also  a  Unitarian  chapel,  a  co^n  mill,  and  a  hat  manufactory 
(Lea  Wood). 

On  the  declivity  of  a  hill  on  Ashover  common  is  a  rocking  stone  26 
feet  in  circumference,  called  by  the  country  people  '  Bobin  Hood's 
Mark' :  and  near  it  there  is  a  singularly-shaped  rock,  supposed  to  be 
a  rock  idoL 

(Lysons's  Magna  JBritarmta;  Bhodes's  PetiK  Scenery;  Bateman's 
Veatiges  of  Antiquities  of  Derhythire  ;  Correspondent  at  Ashover.) 

ASHTON-IN-MAKEBFIELD,  or  ASHTON-LE-WILLOWS,  Lan- 
cashire, a  manufacturing  village  in  the  parish  of  Ashton  and  hundred 
of  West  Derby,  lies  on  the  road  between  Warrington  and  Wigan, 
about  15  miles  E.  from  Liverpool,  and  24  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from 
Newton,  which  is  187  miles  from  London  by  the  Korth- Western  rail- 
vr&j :  the  population  in  1851  was  5679. 

Formerly  Ashton  township  with  the  adjoining  township  of  Haydock 
formed  a  ohapelry  within  the  extensive  and  ancient  parish  of  Win  wick. 
By  an  Act  of 'Parliament,  pasped  in  1845,  for  tne  division  of  the 
Bectory  of  Wicwick,  Ashton  was  constituted  a  separate  parish 
and  rectory,  and  endowed  with  the  tithes  of  the  whole  township, 
amoimting  to  6002.  per  annum.  A  portion  of  the  township  called 
the  Town  End  is  annexed  to  the  township  of  Haydock,  forming 
together  'the  parish  and  vicarage  of  St.  Thomas  in  Ashton.'  The 
church  of  the  rectory  parish  is  situated  near  to  the  hamlet  of  Down- 
hall  Green;  adjoining  it  stand  a  handsome  rectory-house  and 
school-house,  all  built  principally  at  the  cost  of  the  Bev.  James  J. 
Hornby,  rector  of  Winwick.  Tnere  are  places  of  worship  belonging 
to  the  Boman  Catholics,  Independents,  Quakers,  and  Unitarians. 
Within  the  township  are — an  endowed  Qrammar-school,  founded  in 
1588,  and  situated  at  Seneley  Green ;  a  National  school,  and  schools 
belonging  to  some  of  the  denominations  of  Dissenters.  The  township 
is  especially  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  hinges  and  locks :  and  for 
the  possession  of  extensive  and  valuable  coal  mines.  Nearly  five- 
sixths  of  the  township  belong  to  Sir  John  Gerard,  Bart,  who  is  lord 
of  the  manor,  and  holds  a  court-leet  yearly  in  September. 

{Oorretpondent  ai  Ashton-in-Makcrfidd,) 

ASHTON-UNDEB-LINE,  Lancashire,  a  parliamentary  borough, 
market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of 
Ashton  and  hundred  of  Salford,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Tame,  in  53"  80'  N.  lat.,  2"*  6'  W.  long.,  6}  miles  E.  from 
Manchester,  1864  miles  from  London  by  road,  and  195  miles 
by  the  London  and  North-Westem  railway:  the  population 
of  the  parliamentary  borough  in  1851  was  29,791;  that  of  the 
municipal  borough  was  30,676.  The  borough  is  governed  by  eight 
aldermen,  and  twenty-four  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor ;  and 
returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  living  is  a 
rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Manchester ;  besides  the 
rectory  there  are  ten  peipetual  curacies.  Ashton  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  thirteen  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  41,410 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  119,182. 

A^ton  is  a  thriving  place ;  and  it  is  on  the  whole  well  laid  out  and 
well  built.  The  streets  are  paved  and  the  town  is  lighted  with  gas. 
When  the  Health  of  Towns'  Commissioners  reported  on  the  state  of 
Ashton  in  1844,  the  drainage  was  tolerably  efficient;  the  street 
sweepings  were  ^en  to  a  receptacle  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  and 
sold  to  farmers  as  manure.  The  town  was  supplied  with  water  by  the 
Ashton  Waterworks  Company,  which  had  a  reservoir  at  Knott  Hill 
capable  of  containing  100,000,000  gallons.  An  act  of  parliament 
was  obtained  in  1849  for  efiecting  further  improvements  in  the 
town. 

The  church  is  a  lar;^  ancient  structure ;  in  the  tower  is  a  fine  peal 
of  ten  bells.  The  origmal  character  of  the  architecture  has  been  much 
altered  by  subsequent  repairs ;  and  the  edifice  sustained  considerable 
injury  from  an  accidental  fire  in  1821.  Several  new  chapels  have 
been  recently  built^  both  within  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  town. 
The  Independents,  Baptists,  Wesleyan,  Primitive  and  New  Connexion 
Methodists,  Boman  Catholics,  Swedenborgians,  and  Jews,  have  places 
of  worship.  Near  the  parish  church  is  '  The  Old  Hall,'  supposed  to 
have  been  built  in  the  15th  century ;  and  adjacent  to  it  are  the  remains 
of  a  prison,  the  appearance  of  which  indicates  still  greater  antiquiiy. 
This  prison  is  known  by  the  name  pf  '  The  Dimgeons,'  and  was  used 
as  a  place  of  confinement  till  a  comparatively  recent  period.  A  new 
town-hall,  a  spacious  and  handsome  building,  was  erected  in  1841. 
There  is  a  court-house  for  the  transaction  of  public  afiairs,  with 
a  theatre  and  a  concert-room  over  it^  The  ancient  Cross  is  still 
standing  .in  the  markei-plaoe,  in  whioh  also  are  oonvenient  market 


buildings.  There  is  an  ancient  Foundation  school ;  also  National  and 
other  schools,  an  athemeum,  a  mechanics  institute,  several  news 
rooms,  and  a  savings  bank.  A  new  Union  workhouse  has  been 
recently  erected  on  Chamber  Hill,  near  the  Mossley  road,  about  a 
mile  from  the  town.  A  county  court  is  held  in  Ashton.  A  generid 
market  is  held  weekly  on  Saturday,  and  one  for  cattle  and  pigs  on 
Tuesday ;  there  are  also  fairs  or  markets  for  cattle  and  pigs  on  the 
second  Thursday  in  every  month. 

Ashton  is  one  of  the  great  seats  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  In 
1843  in  Ashton  and  the  surroimding  neighbourhood,  the  cotton 
manufacture  employed  nearly  85,000  hfmds ;  the  weekly  oonsumption 
of  cotton  was  l,063,5151bs.  weight.  Bleaching,  dyeing,  and  calico 
printing  are  also  carried  on.  Hats,  woollens,  and  silks  ai:e  manufao-. 
tured.  Iron  and  brass  founding,  machine-making,  brick-making,  and 
basket-making  are  carried  on.  There  are  more  than  20  collieries  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  which  employ  upwards  of  1000  hands.  Ashton 
is  connected  with  various  districts  by  the  Ashton  and  Manchester, 
the  Ashton  and  Huddersfield,  and  the  Peak  Forest  canals ;  also  by 
the  Sheffield  and  Manchester,  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  the 
Huddersfield  and  Manchester  railways. 

The  parish  of  Ashton  is  very  extensive,  comprehending  about 
10  square  miles.  In  it  are  several  laige  manufacturing  villages;  but 
except  in  these  and  in  the  town  itself  the  population  is  not  dense. 
The  principal  villages  in  the  parish  are  as  follows  : — Staletbridqb. 
Mossley,  population  1081  in  1841,  about  2^  miles  N.E.  from  Ashton, 
contains  several  factoriea  Lets  is  situated  about  5  miles  N.  by  K  from 
Ashton.  Hocley  ffiU,  population  1772,  the  populous  part  of  Audenshaw, 
is  1  mile  S.W.  from  Ashton.  Fairjidd,  on  Uie  road  from  Manchester 
to  Ashton,  is  a  settlement  of  the  Moravians.  All  these  villages  are 
increasing  rapidly,  and  becoming  gradually  incorporated  with  Ashton 
itself. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  town,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  from 
Manchester,  is  a  large  moss,  or  shaking  bog,  from  the  edgra  of  which 
turf  is  cut  for  fueL  At  the  depth  of  about  ten  feet  lies  a  tolerable  loam, 
which  with  improvement  is  rendered  good  meadow-land.  The  moss 
may  be  crossed  at  all  seasons.  Fir-trees,  fresh  and  full  of  turpentine, 
have  been  found  in  it ;  likewise  oaks  quite  sound,  and  as  black  as 
ebony.  Much  of  this  moss  was  drained  by  the  late  Earl  of  Stamford 
and  Warrington  (lord  of  the  manor) ;  and  the  present  earl  is  con- 
tinuing the  drainage  works,  and  laying  down  the  reclaimed  land  in 
oom  and  grass. 

(Aikin's  Description  of  the  Country  round  Manchester  ;  Parliamen' 
tary  Papers  ;  Communication  from  Ashton.) 

ASIA,  a  great  division  of  the  earth,  which  comprehends  all  the 
countries  that  extend  eastward  from  Europe  and  Northern  Africa  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is .  usually  stated  that  the  name  was  originally 
applied  to  a  small  district  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  that 
as  the  Greeks  pushed  their  settlements  or  geographical  discoveries 
eastward  the  name  proportionally  extended,  tul  at  length  it  was 
customary  to  designate  by  it  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  globe. 
In  support  of  this  view  a  passage  in  Homer  ('  XL*  ii.  461)  is  often  relied 
upon  to  show  that  the  poet  was  acquaintied  with  the  geographical 
designation  Asia ;  but  tiie  proper  interpretation  of  the  passage  in 
question  is  not  'Asian  meadow,'  but  'meadow  of  6or  sacred  to) 
Asias,'  an  ancient  hero  or  king  of  the  Lydians,  whose  cnapel  existed 
ia  Strabo's  time,  in  the  very  locality  mentioned  by  Homer,  namely^ 
'  by  the  Cuyster.'  There  is  nothing  m  Homer  to  warrant  the  supper 
sition  that  he  knew  anything  of  Asia  as  one  of  the  divisions  of  the 
earth.  A  mythical  origin  of  the  name  from  the  nymph  Asia,  a 
daughter  of  Oceaniia  and  Tethys,  and  the  mother  or  wife  of 
Prometheus,  is  given  by  Hesiod  ('Theog.'  359)  and  Herodotus  (iv.  45), 
to  both  of  whom  the  geographical  term  was  well  known.  Herodotus  in 
the  section  just  referred  to,  also  gives  a  Lydian  tradition  deriving  the 
name  from  Asias,  one  of  their  ancient  kings,  after  whom  it  is  added,  a 
ward  of  the  city  of  Sardis  was  called  4uA^  Aai&s ;  and  Strabo  (xiil) 
preserves  an  old  statement  that  Asia  was  the  original  name  of  Lydia. 
Even  from  these  fragmentaxj  notices  it  is  clear  that  the  name 
already  existed  among  the  Lydians  themselves  (there  are  strong 
grounds  for  believing  that  it  was  not  confined  to  them),  and  that 
therefore  we  ought  to  look  beyond  the  Greek  language  and  Greek 
traditions  for  a  clue  to  its  meaning.  Bitter,  Pott,  and  other  orienta- 
lists, discussing  the  origin  of  the  name  in  this  wider  view,  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  root-syllable  in  Asia  mJi^s  the 
'  Sun,'  especially  as  an  object  of  religious  worship ;  that  the  Asians  are 
'  the  people  of  the  Sun,'  or  '  the  people  frt)m  the  east ' ;  and  that  Asia 
is  thus  the  correlative  term  of  Europa,  which  is  now  admitted 
by  philologists  to  be  derived  from  the  Phoenician  or  Hebrew 
word  'Ereb,'  or  *Oreb,'  signifying  'evening,*  'sunset,*  and  hence 
the  'West' 

L  Asia  as  known  to  titc  Greeks  and  Itomans.-^VTom  the  earliest 
records  of  European  history,  the  Homeric  poems,  wo  learn  that  an 
intercourse  existed  before  ihe  war  of  Troy  between  the  inhabitants 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  But  as  far  as  we  can  infer  from  our  authorities, 
it  was  more  of  a  hostile  than  a  pacific  nature.  Commercial  exchange 
seems  to  have  been  nearly  confined  to  a  few  Phoenician  vessels  which 
visited  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  and  some  ports  of  Greece,  and 
even  with  them  piracy  appears  to  have  been  as  important  an  object  as 
commerca    Though  the  Phoenicians  visited  the  ports  of  Greece,  the 
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inhabitnnta  of  that  country  went  only  to  a  few  placea  on  the  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  perhaps  occasionally  to  Tyre ;  their  geogra- 
phical knowledge  of  Asia  was  consequently  circumscribed  within  very 
narrow  limits.  But  confined  as  their  navigation  was  for  a  long  time, 
it  at  last  contributed  to  bring  about  the  settlement  of  the  Greek 
colonies  in  Ionia ;  and  this  event  was  followed  by  another  of  greater 
importance  in  a  geographical  point  of  view,  namely,  the  extension  of 
the  navigation  of  these  colonies  to  the  countries  round  the  Black  Sea, 
and  the  exclusion  of  the  PhcenidanB  from  the  commerce  of  this  part 
of  the  world.  The  subjection  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Asia  Minor  to 
the  kings  of  Lydia  seems  not  to  have  injured  their  commerce,  and  it 
doubtless  extended  their  knowledge  at  least  as  far  as  the  Halys, 
the  boimdaxy  of  the  kingdom  of  Croesus,  and  perhaps  somewhat 
beyond  it. 

The  progress  of  geographical  knowledge,  which  hitherto  had  been 
very  slow,  was  accelerated  by  the  establishment  of  the  Persian 
monarchy,  B.c.  550.  The  different  states  into  which  till  then  Western 
Asia  had  been  divided,  and  which  had  much  impeded  the  commercial 
intercourse  of  its  inhabitants,  were  incorporated  into  the  extensive 
Persian  empire,  which  comprehended  nearly  all  the  countries  between 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  west,  and  the  Belur-Dagh  on  the  east^ 
the  Caspian  on  the  north,  and  the  mountains  which  border  the  valley 
of  the  Indus  on  the  south-east ;  these  countries  were  inhabited  by  29 
different  nations.  The  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
on  the  overthrow  of  the  Lydian  kingdom,  had  been  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  Persian  monarch,  which  circumstance  soon  led  to  their 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Asia  beyond  the  limits  of  Anatolia.  We 
may  judge  of  the  rapid  progress  made  by  the  Ionian  Greeks  in  their 
knowledge  of  Asia,  when  wo  find  that  hardly  fifty  years  after  the 
foundation  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  Aristagoras,  the  governor  of 
Miletusj,  the  most  commercial  and  powerful  of  these  colonies,  was 
able  to  produce  at  Sparta  a  copper  tablet  or  map  (Herod,  v.  49),  the 
first  of  which  we  have  any  distinct  record,  on  which  the  countries 
and  military  stations  between  Ionia  and  Susa  were  exhibited.  About 
the  same  time  the  Persian  dominion  over  all  the  above-mentioned 
coimtries  being  firmly  established,  a  regular  plan  of  administration 
was  formed  by  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes;  this  king  probably 
caused  a  geographical  and  statistical  account  of  the  whole  empire  to 
be  composed,  a  custom  common  in  Asia  at  more  recent  periods,  as  the 
'  Ayin-i-Akbari '  of  the  Mogul  emperor  shows,  and  one  still  in  use  in 
the  Chinese  empire.  Some  such  work  as  this  must  have  existed  in 
Persia,  for  otherwise  we  can  hardly  account  for  the  geographical 
description  of  the  empire  which  Herodotus  has  inserted  in  his  history 
(ill  89,  &C. ;  vii.  61,  &c.).  The  sketch  of  the  Greek  historian  enables 
us  to  form  a  pretty  exact  idea  of  all  the  countries  subject  to  the 
Persian  monarchs,  and  even  of  those  which  he  had  not  an  opportunity 
of  examining  personally.  His  information  about  the  countries  of 
Asia  beyond  the  boimdaries  of  the  Persian  empire  is  scanty,  and 
much  less  exact:  as  it  was  acquired  by  oral  commimicatlon  with 
travellers  and  traders,  it  is  not  surprising  Uiat  it  is  often  Incorrect  and 
mixed  with  fables,  though  even  the  latter  in  many  instances  are 
founded  on  facts. 

Befbre  the  time  when  Herodotus  wrote,  the  Persian  empire  had 
become  stationary.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  geographical  know- 
ledge of  the  Greeks  for  more  than  a  century  did  not  advance  beyond 
the  ancient  boundaries  of  that  empire.  But  as  the  intercourse  both 
hostile  and  pacific  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians  had  during  that 
period  considerably  increased,  their  knowledge  of  the  different  pro- 
vinces composing  the  Persian  empire  was  also  enlarged.  The  most 
valuable  information  of  this  kind  we  find  embodied  in  Xenox)hun's 
*  Anabasis.'  It  was  usual  for  the  Persian  kings  to  have  Greek  physi- 
cians about  their  persons,  as  we  see  in  the  instance  of  Democedes 
(Herod,  iii.  129),  Ctesias,  and  others.  Such  men  had  of  course 
considerable  opportunities  for  acquiring  exact  information.  If  the 
work  of  Ctesias  had  come  down  to  us  entire,  wo  might  have  formed 
a  better  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  history  of  Persia,  now  known  to 
us  solely  by  the  extracts  of  Photius  and  a  few  other  writers. 

The  foundation  of  this  extensive  empire  had  proved  advantageous 
to  geography ;  its  destruction  also  was  favourable  to  its  progresa  By 
the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  remoter  provinces  of  the  Persian 
monarchy,  of  which  a  great  part  till  then  had  only  been  known  in 
such  general  outlines  as  those  given  by  Herodotus  and  by  the  vague 
information  of  individuals,  were  at  once  opened  to  the  Greeks,  who 
had  been  prepared  for  increasing  their  geographical  information  by 
their  education  and  previous  habits.  The  operations  of  military 
expeditions,  and  the  observations  of  military  men,  have  always 
rendered  signal  services  to  geography.  Alexander  attempted  to  cross 
the  boundaries  of  the  Persian  empire  on  the  north  and  on  the  south ; 
and  though  his  success  was  limited  in  the  former  quarter,  the  Greeks 
b^an  from  that  time  to  have  some  notion  of  the  nomadic  tribes 
beyond  the  laxartes  (Sihoon),  who  then  as  at  present  wandered 
about  in  those  extensive  desexts.  But  his  attempts  on  the  south  and 
east  were  crowned  with  success.  He  crossed  the  Indus  and  four  of 
the  rivers  which  traverse  the  Panjab,  and  had  advanced  to  no  great 
distance  firom  the  banks  of  the  Jumna  and  the  valley  of  the  Ganges, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  design  of  conquering  India, 
owing  to  a  mutiny  of  his  army.  On  his  return  to  Persia  he  made  an 
important  addition  to  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  by 


exploring  with  his  army  and  navy  the  course  and  the  valley  of  the 
lower  Indus,  and  still  more  by  ordering  his  admiral,  Nearchus,  to  sail 
along  the  coast  from  the  Delta  of  the  Indus  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Euphrates.  Besides  the  geographical  knowledge  acquired  by  these 
military  operations,  and  the  successful  execution  of  the  orders  of  the 
Macedonian  conqueror  by  his  admiral,  this  expedition  first  gave  the 
Greeks  a  more  exact  notion  of  the  great  extent  of  India,  of  its  riches, 
and  the  peculiarities  of  the  nations  which  inhabit  this  great  peninsula. 
The  geographical  information  acquired  during  the  expeditions  of 
Alexander  was  incorporated  in  a  map  by  one  of  his  companions  in 
arms,  Dicsearchus,  a  pupil  of  AristoUe. 

Less  satisfaotoxy,  mough  not  less  important^  was  the  information 
which  resulted  more  remotely  from  the  conquests  of  Alexander.  The 
Macedonian  king  destroyed  Tyre,  and  transferred  its  commerce  to 
Alexandreia,  which  he  fotmded  near  the  western  mouth  of  the  Nile. 
As  the  Phoonicians  for  perhaps  a  thousand  years  and  upwards  had 
carried  on  a  lucrative  commerce  with  the  countries  to  the  east  and 
south  of  the  Persian  empire,  especially  with  India,  by  way  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea,  their  merchants  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  collecting  such  information  as  tended  to  increase  their 
commercial  advantages.  Accordingly  the  Phoenicians  had  more  nautical 
and  geographical  knowledge  than  any  other  nation  of  the  ancient  world, 
and  they  had  embodied  it  in  writings.  These  were  likewise  transported 
to  Alexandreia,  and  probably  aided  the  merchants  of  the  new  emporium 
in  entering  at  once  into  the  path  of  their  commercial  predecessors,  and 
renewing  the  intercourse  between  Europe  and  India  by  the  Nile  and 
the  Bed  Sea,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  expeditions  of  Alex- 
ander. Accordingly  we  find  that,  soon  after  the  death  of  the  founder 
of  Alexandreia,  Egyptian  vessels  from  the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea  began 
to  visit  the  shores  of  Malabar,  and  to  venture  as  far  as  Cape  Comorin 
and  the  island  of  Ceylon  (called  Taprobane  by  the  Greeks).  But  though 
the  geographical  information  acquired  by  commerce  is  often  of  tibe 
most  valuable  kind,  its  progress  is  extremely  slow  even  in  our  time, 
and  must  have  been  still  more  so  among  the  ancients  on  account  of 
the  numerous  defects  of  their  shipbuilding,  and  the  backward  state 
of  their  navigation.  Besides,  such  information  is  commonly  limited 
to  the  harbours  and  shores,  and  rarely  extends  to  any  great  distance 
in  the  interior.  Accordingly  we  find  that  though  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  Alexandreia  and  India  was  continued  without 
interruption  for  many  centuries,  the  additional  geographical  knowledge 
was  scanty  and  vague ;  and  though  many  of  the  harbours  of  Malabar 
were  annually  visited  by  Egyptian  vessels,  the  information  thus 
obtained  concerning  Ceylon,  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  the 
country  farther  to  the  east,  is  limited  to  a  few  places,  and  was 
obviously  obtained  by  the  Greeks  of  Bgypt  from  native  navigators, 
none  of  them  probably  having  ventured  to  advance  beyond  the  island 
of  Ceylon  and  Cape  Comorin. 

The  successors  of  Alexander,  being  almost  continually  engaged  in 
wars  among  themselves,  did  not  disturb  the  unsubdued  nations  which 
surrounded  the  Greek  empire  in  Asia,  with  the  exception  of  Seleucus 
Nicator,  the  king  of  Syria,  who  made  it  is  thought  a  suoceesful 
attempt  to  subdue  a  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Ganges.  This  opinion 
rests  on  the  statement  of  Pliny  (vL  17).  It  is  hoAvever  certain  that 
he  sent  an  ambassador,  Mega^sthenes,  to  Sandrocottus,  king  of  the 
Prasii,  to  whom  a  considerable  part  of  Hindustan  was  subject ;  and  to 
this  individual  we  owe  some  further  particulars  respecting  India  and 
its  inhabitants.  (Strabo,  702,  724,  &c.)  The  Greek  empire  of  Bactrio, 
though  its  kings  remained  for  many  years  in  possession  of  the  Indian 
conquests  of  Alexander,  added  little  or  nothing  to  the  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  Greeks  concenung  that  country. 

Most  of  the  Greek  kingdoms  in  Asia  were  destroyed  by  the  Romans, 
but  they  did  not  extend  their  dominion  over  all  tiie  provinces  which, 
once  belonged  to  the  Persian  monarchy.  The  extreme  eastern  boundary 
of  the  Roman  empire  was  formed  by  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  and 
the  mountains  of  Armenia.  Their  military  expeditions  being  carried 
on  in  countries  previously  known,  could  odd  very  little  to  the  geogra 
phical  knowledge  of  Asia.  We  ought  however  to  make  an  exceptioit 
with  respect  to  the  Caucasus.  In  their  wars  with  Mithridates,  king 
of  Pontus,  the  armies  of  the  Romans  passed  the  bonnduiee  of  the 
known  world  and  arrived  at  Mount  Caucasus,  with  whose  extent  and 
situation  they  became  acquainted,  though  they  did  not  enter  the  valleys 
which  lie  in  its  bosom.  In  proceeding  farther  to  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea  they  got  information  of  a  commercial  road  through 
Bactria,  by  which  the  countries  on  the  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea  carried 
on  an  active  commerce  with  India ;  and  soon  after  another  route  waa 
discovered,  which  led  over  the  high  table-land  of  Upper  Asia  to  the 
SereS  or  Chinese,  probably  the  road  which  still  passes  through  the 
town  of  Kashghar.  Nothing  further  was  added  to  our  geographical 
knowledge  of  Asia  by  the  military  expeditions  of  the  Romans ;  but 
the  immense  riches  which  many  Roman  families  had  accumulated 
during  the  commonwealth,  and  which  still  continued  to  increase  under 
the^emperors,  created  a  taste  and  demand  for  the  exquisite  productions 
of  Indu  and  eastern  Asia ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  not  only  tho 
lately  discovered  roads  to  China  and  India  were  much  frequented  by 
merchants,  but  also  that  the  commercial  enterprise  of  Alexandreia  waa 
BO  increased,  that  in  the  time  of  Strabo  a  hundred  and  twenty  vesselB 
were  annually  sent  to  the  coast  of  Malabar.  This  intercourse  waa 
considerably  facilitated  by  the  discovery  of  the  monsoons  in  the  Indian 
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Sea  by  Hippaliu  (Hudson'a  '  Minor  Qeogt,,*  voL  i. ; '  Periplus  of  the 
Erythrean  Sea') :  th^a  passage  haa  been  aometuues  interpreted  aa^if 
the  diacovery  of  the  monaoona  waa  made  about  the  time  thia  '  Periplua' 
«raa  written,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  navigatora  had  ayailed 
themaelvea  of  the  periodical  winda  long  before. 

The  knowledge  which  the  ancienta  acquired  concerning  the  geo- 
graphy of  Asia  ia  embodied  in  the  aystematic  worka  of  Strabo,  of  PUny, 
and  of  PtolemsuB  of  Alezandieiay  the  laat  of  whom  raiaed  geography  to 
a  adenoe  by  baaing  it  on  aatronomical  principlea.  From  theae  writen 
it  ia  evident  that  only  those  ooimtnea  into  which  the  Macedonian 
conqueror  had  carried  hia  arma  were  known  with  aome  degree  of 
oorrectneaa  aa  to  their  general  featurea,  and  that  beyond  them  their 
knowledge  waa  limited  to  a  few  places  traversed  by  commercial  roada, 
and  to  the  harbours.  Ptolemseua  was  acquainted  with  the  road  leading 
over  the  high  table-land  in  the  centre  of  Asia  to  the  Seres,  as  well  aa 
that  through  Baotria  to  India.  He  also  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
north-western  extremity  of  the  Himalaya  range  (called  by  him  Imaos 
or  Himaos)  and  of  Cashmere.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  coasts 
of  Arabia  and  Persia,  and  with  those  of  India  as  far  as  Cape  Comorin. 
The  island  of  Ceylon,  which  at  that  time  was  the  common  resort  of 
the  eastern  and  western  navigators  of  the  Indian  Sea,  was  also  pretty 
well  known  to  him,  though  the  dimensions  assigned  to  it  are  very 
erroneous.  In  its  neighbourhood  he  states  there  were  found  1878 
islets,  by  which  probably  the  Laccadives  and  Maldives  are  meant ; 
and  he  names  Jabadia  (Yavadwipa),  that  is  '  Barley  Island/  as  Java 
is  called  in  Sanscrit  on  acooimt  of  its  fertility.  He  is  however  less 
acquainted  with  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  still  less  with  the  coun- 
tries to  the  east  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  where  the  Aurea  Cheraonesus 
evidently  represents  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  on  which  the  port  of 
Zaba  was  situated,  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Singapore.  Then 
follows  the  Sinus  Magnus  or  the  Qulf  of  Siam,  after  traversing  which 
by  a  voyage  of  20  days,  the  emporium  of  Cattigara  is  arrived  at^  the 
harbour  of  the  Sinse,  or  Chinese,  a  place  which  must  be  sought  for  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Canton ;  and  farther  to  the  east  with  the  Thin® 
Metropolis  (probably  Canton)  he  arrives  at  the  extreme  boundary  of 
his  geograplucal  knowledge  on  the  east  side  of  Asia. 

fiiesides  these  works,  the '  Periplus'  of  Nearchus,  and  another  pro- 
bably  written  in  the  second  centuzy,  and  attributed  to  Arrian,  give  a 
more  particular  description  of  the  coast  of  eastern  Africa  and  of  Asia. 
Another  '  Periplus'  likewise,  which  certainly  is  the  work  of  Arrian, 
contains  a  brief  coast  description  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus  (Black  Sea). 
As  to  the  geography  of  northern  Asia,  few  additions  seem  to  have  been 
made  after  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  Alexander.  In  some  respects 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  retrograde  movement,  aa  the  father  of 
history  knew  the  Caspian  to  be  a  lake,  which  Strabo  believed  to 
communicate  with  the  northern  ocean.  Ptolemseus  in  his  map  restored 
the  Caspian  to  its  true  character  of  an  inland  sea,  but  he  placed  its 
length  from  east  to  west  instead  of  from  north  to  south,  as  Herodotus 
had  done. 

II.  Asia  at  Jmoton  in  the  Middle  Ages. — Though  the  Byzantine  empire 
did  not  fall  before  the  invasions  of  the  noruiem  biurbarians,  it  was 
hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  powerful  enemies.  On  its  eastern 
boundaries  the  kingdom  of  the  Parthians  was  replaced  by  that  of  the 
Persians  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassanidse,  who,  acting  with  all  the 
vigour  of  newly-founded  governments,  stopped  the  progress  of  the 
Roman  arms  on  that  side.  Consequently  the  accession  of  geographical 
knowledge  concerning  Upper  Asia  was  extremely  scanty,  but  some 
information  was  obtained  of  the  countries  to  the  north  of  the  laxartes, 
and  of  some  parts  of  India.  For  the  first  we  are  indebted  to  an 
embassy  of  the  emperor  Justinian  IL,  who  sent  in  569  one  of  his 
governors  to  one  of  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  Turks  in  the  steppes 
on  the  west  and  south  of  the  Altai  Mountains  and  about  the  lake  of 
Saisan  or  Zaizang,  with  the  view  of  inducing  them  to  attack  their 
common  enemy  the  Persians,  without  foreboding  that  the  descendants 
of  this  very  people,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  900  years,  would  destroy 
his  own  empire  and  choose  Constantinople  for  their  metropolis. 
Nearly  about  the  same  time  an  Egyptian  merchant,  Cosmas,  sumamed 
Indicopleustes,  who  for  a  long  time  had  carried  on  a  trade  with  India 
and  repeatedly  visited  that  country,  composed  his  *  Topographia 
Christiana,'  in  which  he  gives  some  new  information  respecting  Ceylon, 
called  by  him  Selediva,  instead  of  the  ancient  name  of  Taprobane,  of 
the  commerce  of  that  island  with  Tsinitza  or  China,  and  of  the  roads 
through  Upper  Asia  by  which  the  silk  manufoctiu'es  of  this  country 
were  brought  to  Persia  and  Constantinople. 

But  the  channels  of  geographical  infonnation  were  soon  closed. 
The  fanaticism  of  the  newly-foimded  religion  of  Mohanmied  bore 
down  all  resistance,  and  in  a  short  time  Egypt  and  the  Asiatic  pro- 
vinces of  the  Byzantine  empire,  except  Asia  Minor,  were  subjected  to 
the  Arabs  and  their  caliphs ;  the  kingdom  of  the  Sassanidse  also  was 
incorporated  in  their  widely-extended  dominions.  The  intolerance 
by  which  the  Mohammedans  in  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Hegira 
(commencing  a.d.  622)  were  distinguished,  interrupted  every  sort  of 
commercial  intercourse  with  India  as  well  as  with  Upper  Asia ;  and  the 
distracted  condition  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  the  state  of  barbarism 
in  which  the  western  nations  of  Europe  were  sunk  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  middle  ages,  were  such  as  to  deprive  them  for  more  than 
two  centurie«  of  any  additional  knowledge  concerning  the  countries 
of  the  East    From  the  dose  of  the  6th  century  to  £e  beginning  of 
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the  Crusades,  no  new  facts  were  added  to  European  knowledge  of 
Asia. 

Circumstances  however  arose  which  led  the  Mohammedans  of  the 
caliphat  to  abate  their  intolerance  and  to  adopt  a  more  enlightened 
pohcy.  Science  began  to  be  cultivated,  arts  to  noiniBh,  and  commert$e 
to  be  promoted  among  them.  Geography  had  its  Aill  share  of  the 
advantages  resulting  m>m  this  favourable  ohanga  As  every  true 
Mohammedan  was  boimd  by  his  religious  tenets  to  visit  at  least  once 
in  his  life  the  Kaaba  of  Mecca,  travelling  became  more  frequent  among 
the  Arabians  than  it  ever  has  been  in  any  other  nation ;  and  as  the 
love  of  letters  increased  and  became  more  general,  the  number  of  their 
geogpraphical  works,  travels,  and  voyages  increaised  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. Many  of  their  works  are  undoubtedly  still  unknown,  others 
are  still  inaccessible  to  European  readers,  but  some  have  been'  trhns- 
lated.  The  most  important  are — ^the  '  Oriental  Oeography,'  translated 
by  W.  Ouseley,  London,  1800,  which  was  written  in  tne  beginning  of 
the  10th  century ;  the  '  Travels  of  Ibn  Haukal  the  Arabian,'  written 
about  50  years  later ;  the  '  Geography  of  Edrisi'  (1153),  arranged,  like 
that  of  Ptolemseus  of  Alexandreia,  according  to  climates ;  the  'Geo- 
graphy of  Abulfeda '  (1846) ;  the  '  Geography  of  Ibn  el  Wardi '  (1 371)  ; 
and  the  'Travels  of  Ibn  Batuta'  (1824-1354),  translated  by  Professor  Lee 
of  Cambridge,  London,  1829.  Ibn  Batuta  was  doubtless  the  greatest 
traveller  that  ever  lived.  He  visited  Timbuctoo  and  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, Adam's  Peak  in  Ceylon,  the  eastern  coast  of  China,  and  Tanger 
in  Africa  (which  was  his  birth-place),  and  traversed  all  the  countries 
between  these  extreme  points. 

The  Arabs  seem  also  at  an  early  period  to  have  renewed  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  India  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Persia, 
and  to  have  soon  extended  their  navigation  beyond  the  extreme  limits 
attained  by  the  Greeks  of  Alexandreia.  They  were  prompted  to  despise 
the  dangers  of  such  a  perilous  navigation  as  much  by  zeal  for  propa- 
gating their  creed  as  by  the  love  of  gain,  and  they  succeeded  in  con- 
verting the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  and  some  of  Uie 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  There  are  extant  two  works  on 
the  countries  about  the  seas  of  China,  written  as  it  Lb  thought  by  Ibn 
Wahab  and  Abu  Seid  about  the  end  of  the  9th  century.  The  latter 
composed  only  a  commentarv  on  the  writings  of  the  former.  Though 
it  is  possible  that  neither  of  these  voyagers  reached  Canfu  (Canton), 
they  collected  very  interesting  information  on  the  southern  provinces 
of  China,  its  productions  and  manufactures;  some  historical  facta 
which  they  mention  respecting  an  insurrection  in  these  districts  in 
A.D.  878  are  confirmed  by  the  annals  of  the  Chinese  empire,  a  coinci- 
dence which  shows  the  authenticity  of  these  works. 

But  the  Arabs  did  still  more  for  geography  by  establishing  it  as  a 
science  on  mathematical  and  astronomical  principles,  and  thus  follow- 
ing up  the  work  of  Ptolemsus.  The  Caliph  Al  Mamun  (818-888) 
ordered  a  degree  of  the  meridian  to  be  measured,  and  this  task  was 
executed  by  the  three  brothers  Ben  Shaker  in  the  great  plain  to  the 
north-east  of  Damascus,  between  Palmyra  and  Bacca  on  tne  banks  of 
the  Euphrates.  In  subsequent  attempts  at  the  projection  of  maps 
the  Arabs  soon  became  sensible  of  the  want  of  actual  astronomical 
observation.  This  led  ihtm.  to  the  erection  of  observatories,  and  to 
the  compilation  of  astronomical  tables.  Two  works  of  this  Idnd  still 
exist :  one  composed  about  A.D.  1845,  in  the  observatory  built  at 
Maraghah,  near  the  lake  of  Urumiyeh,  and  the  other  in  1449  at  Samar- 
cand ;  the  data  contained  in  them,  especially  in  the  latter  collection, 
formed  till  lately  the  principal  basis  on  which  our  maps  of  the  countries 
to  the  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  to  the  north  of  the  mountains  of 
Cabul  and  of  the  Hindu-Koosh  range,  were  constructed. 

Among  the  nations  of  Asia  none  perhaps  has  done  more  to  increase 
the  stock  of  geographical  knowledge  concerning  this  great  division  of 
the  globe  than  the  Chinese.  The  historical  records  of  their  empire 
prove  clearly  that  200  vears  before  our  era  the  Chinese  were  anxious 
to  collect  geographical  information  concerning  the  extensive  provinces 
and  tributary  kingdoms  of  their  dominions,  and  they  have  continued 
this  work  to  the  present  day.  Neither  opportunities  nor  inducements 
were  wanting  for  that  purpose.  An  empire  of  such  magnitude  as  the 
Chinese  always  has  been,  which  frequently  comprehended  half  the 
surface  of  Asia,  renders  the  exact  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  its 
provinces  and  of  their  inhabitants  a  matter  of  necessity  to  the 
government.  Besides  the  information  thus  collected  by  means  of 
the  administration  of  the  different  provinces,  the  emperor  was  in  the 
habit  of  sending  ambassadors  to  the  tributary  princes  and  nations, 
and  to  those  who  from  time  to  time  sent  presents  to  the  court  of 
the  Celestial  Empire.  These  ambassadors  were  instructed  to  gather 
useful  information  concerning  the  countries  thev  were  sent  to,  and  to 
include  it  in  their  reports  of  the  embassies :  the  reports  were  after* 
wards  deposited  in  the  archives  of  government.  From  such  materials 
the  geographies  of  the  Chinese  empire  were  composed  and  published 
in  print,  the  art  of  printing  having  come  into  general  use  am6ng  the 
Chinese  in  the  10th  century.  These  works  contain  very  abundant 
information  concerning  Tartary,  Corea,  Tibet,  Turkistan,  and  Bucharia 
or  Bokhara ;  and  even  valuable  notices  on  Siberia,  Persia,  and  India, 
as  well  as  on  Siam,  Tonkin,  Java,  Formosa,  and  Japan.  The  most 
copious  geographical  and  ethnographical  infonnation  about  the 
eastern  countries  of  Asia  in  the  middle  ages,  before  the  establishment 
of  the  Mongol  empire,  is  contained  in  the  historical  library  of  Ma-tu- 
an-Hn,  the  most  learned  man  of  his  time,  who  in  his  work  entitled 
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'Wen-hian-thiinff-khao'  (Exact  Besearchofl  of  Old  Monuments),  con- 
aisting  of  100  y^uinet  in  848  books,  has  given  an  epitome  of  C^bineee 
literature  to  A.I).  1207.  This  great  work  Is  diaraotensed  b^  more 
judgment  and  accuracy  than  thethnilar  compilation  of  Phny  the 
elder.  Nine  books  are  devoted  td  the- geographical  description  of 
China  ati^  diilerent  periods  of  the  natite  dynasties,  and  25  contain 
the  deseriptien  of  the  foreign  countries  and  natians.        ' 

Europeans  began  to  renew  their  acquaintance  with  the  countries  o^ 
Aria  on  the  shOTee  of  the  Mediteminean  in  the  11th  century  by 
pilgrimages,  and' soon  afterwaids  by  the  Crusadeir  (1096-1272)  under^ 
taken  for  the  delivei^  of  the  Holy  Bepu1ohi«  finom  the  Infidels.  The 
narvies  of  the  Italian  republics  accompanied  theto  expeditions,  and  the 
citizens  of  Pisa,  Florence,  Genoa,  and  Venice  had  thus  aU  oppottunity 
of<  formiiig  a  coireoi  idea  of  the  advantages  likely  to  result  from  a 
commercial  fntercourse  i^lth  Western  Asia.  Following  up  these  views, 
they  entered  into  a  v€^  Itftsfttive  commerce,  and  brought  hj  their 
vessels  the  motrt  valuable  )^ducis  to  Europe.  The  Oenoes^  )ii  1261 
having  got  possessiou  of  Qalata  and  Pera,  suDurba  of  t!6niitantinopI6,^ 
and  wiw  tnem  the  exclusive  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea,  extended 
their  commercial  speculations  to  India  through  the  Crimed  Caffit, 
La  Tara  (Azof  on  the  Don),  Astrakhan,  Urgenz  (Khiwa),  and  Tash- 
kend,  of  which  route  the  interesting  work  of  Balducci  Pegol^tti, 
entitled  'Libro  de'  Divisamenti  dei  Paesi  e  Misure,'  written  in  1385, 
gives  some  information.  Their  rivals,  the  YenetiAns,  had  come  to  an 
agreement  with  the  sultans  of  Egypt  hy  which  the  direct  road  to  India 
through  the  Red  Sea  was  opened  to  them,  and  the  sudden  increase  of 
the  wealth  of  the  republic  proved  that  they  knew  how  to  profit  by 
these  advantages. 

Whilst  the  Italian  republics  from  mercantile  motives  kept  to 
themselves  the  scanty  information  which  they  had  acquired  by  their 
commercial  intercourse  with  Asia,  the  western  nations  of  Europe  were 
at  once  brought  into  political  connection  with  those  who  inhabited 
the  northern  and  inland  parts  of  this  continent  This  was  brought 
about  by  the  conquests  of  (}engis-Ehan  and  his  successors.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  Gengis-Khan,  who  had  extended  his  dominion  in 
little  more  than  20  years  (1206-1227)  over  all  the  inland  countries  of 
Asia  from  the  boundary  of  Siberia  to  that  of  India  and  Tibet,  the 
Mongols  entered  Europe  across  the  Volga,  subjected  Russia*  laid 
prostrate  the  power  of  Poland,  and  gained  a  victorf  at  the  foot  of  the 
Riesengebirge,  at  Liegnitz,  in  Silesia  (1243).  All  Europe  trembled; 
but  the  barbarians,  having  got  information  of  the  death  of  their  great 
Khan,  instead  of  pursuing  these  advantages  returned  to  their  native 
countary,  preserving  however  their  dominion  over  Russia.  Then  the 
politics  of  Innocent  IV.  and  of  Louis  IX.  of  France  suggested  the  plan 
of  directing  the  power  of  the  great  Mongol  empire  and  its  warlike 
army  rgainst  the  Mohammedan  princes  in  Western  Asia :  but  this  plan 
did  not  seem  practicable  to  the  projectors  unless  thenr  could  previously 
convert  these  barbarians  to  the  Christian  faith.  For  that  purpose 
some  friars  were  sent  to  the  court  of  the  great  Khan ;  John  di  Piano 
C:trpim  in  1246,  Father  Asoelin,  a  Dominican,  in  1248,  and  William 
Rubruquis  or  Ruysbroeck,  in  1254 ;  and  though  they  did  not  succeed 
in  the  main  object  of  their  mission,  the  information  which  they 
acquired  of  the'  countries  through  which  tiiey  passed  made  the 
Europeans  for  the  first  time  acquainted  with  the  immense  extent  of 
those  regions  formerly  called  by  the  vague  name  of  Scythia^  which 
from  that  time  obtained  the  name  of  Mongolia,  or  Tartary.  Carpini 
traversed  a  considerable  part  of  the  deserts  to  the  south  of  the  Altai 
range,  and  Ruysbroeck  advanced  even  to  the  then  metropolis  of  the 
Mongol  empire — Eiirakorum — situated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Tula  and 
Oikhon,  tributaries  of  the  Selenga,  to  the  south  of  the  lake  of  Baikal. 
He  gives  a  curious  and  very  interesting  description  of  that  extraordi- 
nary town,  which  was  everywhere  surrounded  like  an  oasis  by  extensive 
deserts.  The  Mongols  however  continued  in  their  career  of  conquest 
m  Asia,  and  at  length  subjected  China  to  their  sway  (1275-1270}  under 
the  reign  of  Kublai-Ehan  (1259-1294),  the  most  able  of  all  the  suc- 
cessors of  Gengis. 

At  the  court  of  this  monarch  the  Venetian  traveller  Marco  Polo 
resided  from  1275  to  1292,  and  as  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the 
emperor  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
most  important  languages  spoken  by  the  people  of  the  coimtry,  he 
was  frequently  sent  on  missions  to  the  remotest  provinces  of  the 
Mongol  empire,  which  were  so  distant  firom  one  another  that  he  was 
often  obliged  to  travel  six  months  before  he  arrived  at  the  place  of 
his  destination.  After  traversing  under  such  favourable  circumstances 
the  Mongol  empire  in  different  directions,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Sea,  and  had  thus  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  this  part  of  Asia  also.  On  his  return  to 
Europe  he  passed  tlm>ugh  the  strait  of  Malacca,  remained  on  account 
of  the  monsoons  five  months  in  Sumatra,  visited  Ceylon  and  Malabar, 
and  landed  at  Ormus  in  tiie  Persian  Gulf.  In  all  his  missions  and 
travels  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  journal,  and  of  entering 
what  appeared  to  him  most  worthy  of  being  recorded.  On  his  return 
to  Italy  his  incredulous  coimttymen  importxmed  him  by  unceasing 
questions,  and  at  length  he  resolved  to  make  an  extract  from  his 
ioumal  of  the  most  remaricable  objects  which  he  had  seen  or  heard  of 
This  he  did  in  a  book  entitled  '  II  Miglione  di  Measere  Marco  Polo,' 
or  in  Latin, '  De  magnis  Mirabilibus  Mundi,'  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  important  works  of  modem  literature,  which  has  been  translated 


into  almost  all  European  langusget. ,  It  veiy  materially  influenoed 
the  views  of  Columbus  the  discoverer  of  America,  and  directed  the 
route  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  who  first  went  to  India  by  the  way  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  correctness  of  Maroo  Polo's  information  is 
better  known  and  valued  in  proportion  as,  by  the  study  of  the  Asiatio 
languages  and  by  the  reports  of  modem  travellers,  we  become  more 
acqufunted  with  the  countries  which  he  described.  He  has.  beett 
frequently  called  the  Herodotus  of  the  middle  ages,  and  has  doubtlesa 
a  claim  to  that  title.  If  the  name  of  a disooverer  of  Aala  were  tobo 
assigned  to  any  person  nobody  would  better  deseive  it^  for  he  alone 
added'to  our  geographical  b»>wledge  of  Aria  a  much  greater  amount 
than  what  had  previ9uslr  been  known  by  the  aneienta^  together  with 
what  had  been  acquired  by  the  travels  of  Caiptni-and  Rubruquis. 
Besides  the  information  which  he  gives  us^conbemmg  Asia  he  acquainte 
us  \rith  the  eastern  coasts  of  .Africa  and  the  island  of  Madagascar ;  the 
latter  countries  a^  weU  as  some  parts  of  Asia  he  had  not  pereonally 
vimted,  but  even  here  his  infonnation  has  proved  con;eo%  and  shows 
the  dare  which  he  used  fii  col[Ieeting  his  facts. 
'  The  chief  subject  of  his  description  is  the  Mongol  empire,  which 
extended  over  more  than  half  of  Asi^  including.' nearly  all  the 
ooimtries  of  which  the  ancients  had  either  iiO  knowledge  at  all,  or 
very  scanty  and  confused  information.  To  the  north  his  knowledge 
extended  to  Uie  lake  of  Baikal,  the  Tunguse  tribes  who  had  no  'cattie 
but  rein-deer  (whidi  tribes  he  calls  Mekrit),  and  the  adjacent  sea 
(Mare  Oceano) ;  and  he  infoims  us  of  the  connection  between  the 
plains  of  eastern  Europe  on  the  Volga  and  Don  and  those  of  Tarlaiy 
and  Mongolia.  Further,  he  gives  a  description  of  China,  in  which 
Peking  had  become  the  residence  of  the  Mongol  emperors,  and  of 
Japan,  called  by  him  Zipangu,  which  name  is  evidently  formed  of  the 
Japanese  Dshi-penkue  ('the  Empire  of  the  Rise  of  the  Sun').  Japan  he 
had  not  visited,  but  as  his  protector,  the  great  Knblai-Ehan,  had  sent 
in  1280  and  1281  some  naval  expeditions  from  Khanfri  and  Zaitun,  in 
the'Chinese  provinces  of  Chekiang  and  Fukian  to  attempt  the  conquest 
of  the  Japanese  Islands,  Marco  Polo  had  a  good  opportunity  of  collect- 
ing information  concerning  them,  though  as  he  says  they  were  1500 
mHes  from  the  Chinese  coast  The  countries  to  the  west  of  China 
he  had  visited,  especially  Tibet ;  here  he  got  information  of  Mien 
(Pegu)  and  BangaJa  (Bengal  in  Hindustan),  a  name  never  before  known 
in  Europe.  Kublai-Khan  had  sent  in  1272  an  army  to  conquer  these 
countries.  Marco  Polo  is  the  first  European,  as  far  as  we  know,  who 
navigated  the  seas  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  peninsula  beyond  ihe 
Ganges ;  and  here  he  mentions  the  ^pipe  Islands,  7448  in  number  as 
he  says,  but  he  did  not  see  them.  They  are  situated  in  the  sea  of 
Cyn,  and  are  mostly  inhabited ;  but  they  have  no  commercial  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations,  except  the  merchants  of  Ma-Chin,  or 
Southern  China,  who  visit  them  diuing  the  monsoons.  He  next  gives 
some  general  information  of  the  islands  of  Sunda  and  the  adjacent 
groups,  which  according  to  the  information  he  obtained  from  navi- 
gators consist  of  12,700  islands  partly  inhabited  and  partly  uninhabited 
All  these  countries  and  islands  were  almost  entirely  .unknown  before 
the  publication  of  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo.  But  of  the  countries 
previously  known  to  the  ancients  the  information  he  gave  was  likewise 
interesting,  and  has  proved  very  useful  He  treats  of  Ceylon,  Malabar, 
and  Ormuz,  which  he  himself  had  visited ;  and  of  Aden,  Socotors, 
Abascia  (that  is,  Habesh,  or  Abyssinia),  Zanguebar,  and  Madagascar, 
which  names  were  for  the  first  lime  introduced  by  him  into  Europe : 
these  countries  had  been  indicated  to  him  by  Arabian  navigators.  His 
Information  concerning  these  seas  served  two  centuries  later  to  direct 
the  course  of  Vasco  de  Gama  in  his  first  navigation  to  the  shores  of 
India,  for  he  says : — "  Departing  from  the  coast  of  Malabar  a  vessel 
makes  by  the  assistance  of  a  current,  in  three  months,  a  thousand  miles 
towards  the  south-west,  and  then  arrives  at  Madagascar,  and  to  the 
still  more  extensive  islands  farther  to  the  west  (Southern  Africa), 
which  are  inhabited  by  black  tribes  with  curiy  hair,  rich  in  valuable 
productions,  elephants,  camelopards,  gold,  sandal-wood,  amber,  and 
frequently  visit^  by  merchants  from  Arabia  and  India." 

After  tiie  time  of  Marco  Polo  the  number  of  travellers  in  Asia 
increased,  but  as  none  of  them  traversed  any  considerable  part  of  it 
the^  commonly  tried  to  enliven  their  works  by  fables  or  inventions  of 
theur  own,  or  by  exaggerating  the  information  which  they  had  obtained 
b^  intercourse  with  the  natives.  Of  this  description  is  the  information 
given  by  the  Armenian  monk  Hayton  in  his  rHistoria  OrientaUB,'  by 
Oderico  di  Portenau  (1317),  and  by  Sir  John  Mandeville  (1368).  But 
later,  in  the  15th  century,  we  find  some  better  information,  especially 
through  the  Spanish  ambassador  Gonzales  Clavijo,  who  in  1406  waa 
sent  to  the  court  of  the  famous  Timur  at  Samarcand ;  and  from  the 
German  adventurer  John  Schildbeiger,  who  served  in  the  armies  of 
Bajazet,  the  Turkish  emneror,  of  I^ur,  and  Shah  Rokh,  from  1400 
till  1427 ;  and  especially  ilie  Venetian,  Josaphat  Barbaro,  who  travelled 
ri486-1471)  in  the  countries  east  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  care- 
mlly  collected  many  remarkable  facts.  But  all  these  travellers,  though 
thev  brought  back  to  Europe  some  useful  information,  contributed 
little  or  nothing  to  the  extension  of  our  knowledge  as  to  parts  which 
had  previously  not  been  known  at  iJl,  or  only  veiy  imperfectly.  This 
however  was  effected  in  a  very  eminent  degree  by  the  discoveries  of 
the  Portuguese  soon  after  they  had  found  their  way  to  India  round 
the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope. 

IIL  Progr^  cf  the  geo^aphical  knowledge  of  A§ia  ofier  the  eircum' 
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navigation  of  Africa. — The  parte  of  Asia  which  had  been  Tiaited  by 
he  Qreeks  were  so  far  known  as  to  their  boundaries,  extend  and 
principal  features,  that  they  could  belaid  down  with  a  tolerable  degree 
of  exactness.  This  will  be  evident  to  any  person  who  examines 
PtolemsBus's  map  of  the  extensive  region  between  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Caucasus,  the  Caspian  Sea»  the  Belur-Tsgh,  and  the  river  Indui^ 
though  it  is  also  clear  that  the  vague  information  which  ibis  geo- 
grapner  had  obtained  respecting  India  betrayed  him  into  very  great 
errors  as  to  that  coimtry.  The  information  acquired  bv  the  travellers 
of  the  middle  ages  was  much  less  exact.  None  of  them  had  deter- 
mined the  astronomical  position  of  any  place,  but  as  they  and  especially 
Marco  Polo  had  noticed  the  immense  extent  of  the  countries  whi<m 
they  had  traversed,  a  very  erroneous  idea  was  formed  of  their  true 
position  on  the  globe.  Thus  we  find  that  the  German  astronomer  and 
geographer  Maitin  Behaim,  who  in  1484  and  1485  accompanied  the 
rortuguese  navigator  Diego  Cam  in  his  voyage  of  discovezy  along  the 
coasts  of  Ouinea,  and  in  1492  made  in  his  native  place  NUmb^  a 
terrestrial  globe^  has  placed  the  Zipangu  of  Marco  Polo,  or  the  present 
Japan,  at  no  great  distance  to  the  west  of  the  islands  of  Cape  Verde. 
A  few  vears  were  sufficient  to  remove  this  enor.  But  even  later 
geographers,  as  Sim.  Oiynsus,  Sebastian  Miinster,  and  others^  in 
their  'Typus  Cosmographicus  Universalis,'  drawn  up  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  16th  century,  laid  down  the  same  country  at  a  short 
distance  to  the  west  of  the  Terra  di  Cuba  and  Parias  in  America, 
which  had  been  discovered  a  few  years  before.  It  was  only  by  the 
discoveries  of  the  Portuguese  subsequent  to  the  cinmmnavigation  (^ 
th^  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  that  such  errors  were  removed,  and  the  true 
position  and  extent  of  these  countries  of  Bastem  Asia  ascertained. 

Yasoo  de  Ghuna  arrived  in  1498  at  Calicut  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  and  the  Portuguese  pushed  their  discoveries  in  these  seas 
with  such  activity  and  zeal  that  in  the  course  of  less  than  half  a 
century  they  had  explored  them  as  far  as  Japan.  Their  first  efforts 
to  establish  a  commerce  were  directed  to  the  coast  of  Malabfur ;  and 
as  the  Arabs  or  Moors  who  then  carried  on  a  very  active  trade  with 
these  countries  tried  every  means  to  exclude  them  from  these  parts, 
and  to  embroil  them  with  the  numerous  sovereigns  among  which  this 
coast  was  divided,  they  were  soon  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  arms, 
and  to  enter  into  alliance  with  some  of  the  native  powers.  In  a  few 
years  they  had  acquired  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  whole  coast  from 
Cape  Comorin  to  the  bay  of  Cainbay  and  its  rich  emporiums,  Surat  and 
Broach  or  Baroach ;  and  as  early  as  1509  they  made  several  settle- 
ments on  the  southern  coast  of  Guzerat  as  &r  as  Diu,  which  then  had 
a  considerable  commerce  with  Persia  and  Arabia,  and  they  erected 
on  this  coast  some  fortresses.  The  following  year  Alfonso  Albu- 
querque took  from  the  Mohammedan  monarch  of  Deooan  the  famous 
town  of  Ooa,  which  soon  became  the  centre  of  all  the  Portuguese 
dominions  in  India  and  the  seat  of  the  viceroy  and  colonial  ^vem- 
ment  The  Portuguese  now  made  advantageous  treaties  with  the 
petty  sovereigns  along  the  whole  coast  of  Malabar.  But  before  this 
time  the  neighbouring  island  of  Ceylon  bad  been  discovered  by 
Almeida  in  1506^  which  was  at  that  qK>ch  of  the  greatest  commercial 
importance,  being  a  station  for  the  Arabian  vessels  which  went  to 
the  Spice  Islands  for  spices ;  these,  together  with  the  cinnamon 
which  grows  in  Ceylon,  they  exported  to  the  harbours  in  the  Persian 
and  Aiabian  gul£i,  and  thenoe  to  Europe.  In  1517  the  Portuguese 
erected  the  fortress  of  Colombo  in  Ceylon,  and  began  to  exercise  a 
dominion  over  its  petty  sovereifpnsi  To  secure  we  monopoly  of 
India  they  tried  to  exclude  Arabian  vessels  from  the  Indian  sea,  and 
succeeded  partly  by  Uie  conquest  of  Ormuz  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  by  their  superiority  in  naval  foroe. 

While  the  Portuguese  were  struggling  to  obtain  the  commerce  of 
the  Red  Sea,  they  also  extended  their  discoveries  and  conquests 
fieuther  to  the  east.  The  town  of  Malacca  soon  attracted  their 
attention.  It  was  then  what  Singapore  at  present  is,  the  resort  of 
all  the  nations  of  Eastern  Aria  and  the  Islands ;  its  harbour  was  oon- 
tinnally  visited  by  vessels  from  Malabar,  Bengal,  Siam,  China,  the 
Philippine  Islands,  the  Moluccas,  and  the  Sunda  Islands.    Alba- 

Ju^ue  took  it  in  1611,  and  the  disooTeries  and  the  navigation  of  the 
'ortuguese  were  speedily  extended  in  all  directions,  sitm  for  the 
first  time  they  entered  the  gulf  of  Bengal,  and  became  acquainted 
with  the  coasts  and  harbours  of  Coromandel,  Orissa,  and  BengaL 
John  de  Silveira  in  1518  visited  the  town  of  Chittsgong,  from  which 
the  fines!  cotton  manufactures,  silk,  ginger,  indigo,  and  sugar  were 
exported.  The  coasts  of  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ghmges  were 
likewise  explored,  and  some  knowledge  was  obtained  of  the  Idngdoms 
of  Aracan,  P^gu,  Ava,  Siam,  Camboja,  and  Cochin  China.  But  the 
Portuguese  directed  their  attention  diiefly  to  the  islandSb  From 
Suma&a,  which  was  divided  into  upwards  of  20  kingdoms,  they 
obtained  gold,  tin,  pepper,  sandal-wood,  camphor,  fta  They  visited 
Java  in  1518,  and  Borneo  in  1528.  The  innumerable  islands  scat- 
tered over  the  Indian  seas  which  thus  became  known,  led  the 
Portuguese  historian  De  Banoe  to  set  them  down  as  a  separate  great 
division  of  the  g^obe,  calling  it  by  the  significant  name  of  Polynesia. 
The  extreme  boundary  of  tiie  Portuguese  discoveries  was  the  large 
island  which  they  called  New  Guinea,  on  account  of  the  resemblance 
of  its  inhabitants,  the  Papuas,  to  the  negroes  of  Ghiinea  on  the 
African  coast  In  this  navigation  they  successively  became  acquainted 
with  Celebes,  Sulu,  Magindanao,  Luzon,  or  Manilla^  and  the  Moluccas 


or  Spice  Islands,  and  even  visited  the  Liquejo,  Lic^w-kiew,  or  Loo 
Choo  Islands,  which  are  described  as  rich  in  gold,  and  whose  yesnels 
visited  the  harbour  of  Malacca 

In  1516  the  Portuguese  navigator  Ferdinand  Perez  arrived  at  the 
coast^  of  China,  in  the  gulf  of  Canton,  but  the  Portuguese  were  not 
permitted  to  enter  the  harbour  and  to  trade  there.  They  wero 
consequoitly  obliged  to  confine  their  commercial  intercourse  with 
this  empire  to  a  trade  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  HaiiMn 
and  the  adjacent  coast,  till  in  1557  they  found  means  to  ingratiate 
themselves  with  the  Chinese  government  by  being  materially  instru- 
mental in  the  destruction  of  a  pirate,  who  for  a  long  time  had 
ravaged  the  shores  and  adjacent  islands  of  southern  China.  For 
this  valuable  assistance  they  obtaiued  tiie  desert  island  of  Macao, 
where  they  soon  made  a  settlement ;  and  as  on  the  change  of  dynasty 
in  the  17th  century  they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  declare  in  favour 
of  the  party  which  in  the  end  proved  victorious  against  the  then 
established  government,  the  poaaession  of  BCacao  was  confirmed  to  them. 

While  the  Portuguese  were  still  carrying  on  their  coasting  trade 
with  China,  one  of  their  navigators,  De  Mota,  was  cast  by  a  storm 
in  1542  on  the  coast  of  Nipon,  one  of  the  islands  which  -compose 
Japan,  the  Zipaogu  of  Marco  Pola  The  Portuguese  were  treated 
with  great  hospitality,  and  for  some  time  canied  on  a  very  lucrative 
commerce.  Japan  was  the  most  eastern  limit  of  their  diBooveries,  by 
which  Europeans  became  acquainted  with  the  real  extent  of  Asia, 
and  with  a  great  part  <tf  its  coast  Had  the  Portuguese  on]  v  been 
merchants,  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  commerce  vrim  such 
rich  coun^es  would  probably  have  induced  them  to  conceal  their 
discoveries  from  the  commercial  nations  of  Europe ;  but  they  entered 
the  Indian  seas  as  conquerors  also,  and  their  historians,  Barros,  Couto, 
Barbessa,  Faria  y  Souse,  &c.,  found  in  their  heroic  enterprises  a 
subject  for  national  exultation. 

The  Portuguese  had  exhausted  their  strength  in  forming  settle- 
ments both  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Worid.  The  spirit  of  the  first 
conquerors  no  longer  animated  the  nation,  and  their  tyranny  and 
intolerance  made  mem.  hated  in  their  coloniesi  At  the  close  of  the 
16th  century  Portugal  fell  under  the  yoke  of  Spain ;  and  one  result 
of  the  struggle  of  the  Netherlands  against  the  power  of  Philip  II. 
was  the  gradual  transfer  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  the  East  to 
the  hands  of  the  Hollanders,  their  succeasfiil  rivals  on  the  sea.  The 
Portuguese  were  expelled  from  Japan  (1689)  and  the  Moluccas ;  they 
lost  Malacca  (1641)  and  Ceylon  (1656),  vrith  their  settlements  on  the 
Coromandel  and  Malabar  coasts ;  and  they  remained  at  the  conclusion 
of  *peaoe  (1668)  only  in  the  possession  of  Qoa  and  Diu,  whidi  they 
have  kept  to  the  present  day.  The  Hollanders,  though  they  extended 
the  settlementB  during  the  century  that  they  possessed  the  dominion 
of  the  Indian  seas,  acted  more  on  mercantile  principles,  and  did  not 
materially  increase  our  geographical  bowledge  of  the  oountries  in 
which  they  settled.  They  published  indeed  a  few  deacriptions  of 
some  of  their  oolonieB  and  thmr  natural  productions,  especially  of 
the  plants  and  sheUs  (Rumphius,  *  AmboiiAsohe  Raritatenkammer ;' 
Bheede^  'Hortus  Maliabaricus ;'  Fr.  Valentyn's  '  Beschreibungen,' 
&c) ;  but  these  works  were  generally  defective  in  geographical  infor- 
mation. The  most  important  communication  belonging  to  this  period 
was  furnished  by  the  German  naturalist  E.  Kampfer  who  in  the 
capacity  of  Dutch  physician  resided  in  Japan  from  1684  to  1692,  and 
has  given  a  good  description  of  that  coimtry. 

During  the  long-protracted  contest  between  the  Portuguese  and 
Dutch  in  the  seas  of  India,  the  most  northern  part  of  Asia  which 
had  not  been  known  either  to  the  ancients  or  modems  suddenly 
emerged  finom  the  obeoiuity  in  which  it  had  hitherto  been  involvedL 
The  sovereigns  of  Russia,  who  for  more  than  two  centuries  had  been 
dependent  on  the  Tartarian  princes  of  the  family  of  Gengis-Rhan, 
obtained  the  full  sovereignty  of  their  country  in  1461,  and  in  the 
following  century  they  extended  their  dominion  and  with  it  our 
geographical  knowledge  over  the  countries  drained  by  the  Don, 
Volga,  and  Ural,  up  to  the  Ural  Mountains,  by  the  conquest  of  Easan 
(1552)  and  AsttraJdian  (1555).  In  1578  a  chief;  or  hetman,  of  the 
Cossacks,  Termak  Timofeyekf,  who  was  in  fear  of  punishment  for 
having  robbed  some  travellers,  crossed  the  Ural  range  with  a  troop  of 
his  countrymen,  and  entered  Siberia.  The  discovery  of  Siberia,  and 
its  subjection  to  the  Russian  sway,  were  pursued  vrith  such  vigour 
that  in  1644  the  mouth  of  the  Amur  was  reached,  and  in  1648  the 
bdd  hetman  Deslmef,  favoured  by  a  mild  season,  circumnavigated  the 
most  north-east  comer  of  Asia,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kolyma  round 
the  north-east  cape  to  the  mouth  of  the  Anadyr,  and  thus  proved  that 
Aria  was  aetually  separated  by  an  open  sea  from  America.  This 
&et  however  remained  for  a  length  of  time  problematical;  the 
Russian  navianitor  Behring  (1725-1728),  as  well  as  Captain  Cook 
(1778),  found  their  way  impeded  by  enormous  fields  of  ice.  In  1820- 
1824  the  Russian  cu^ain  Wrangel  again  succeeded  in  efifecting  this 
droumnavigation.  The  disooveiy  and  conquest  of  Siberia  were 
completed  by  Peter  the  Great,  who  took  possession  of  Kamtchatka 
in  1696. 

Somewhat  later,  and  still  more  unexpectedly,  Europe  obtained  a 
complete  geographical  view  of  the  immense  empire  of  China,  and  a 
considerable  pait  of  Central  Asia.  This  was  not  due  to  conquesf^ 
nor  to  the  activity  and  industry  of  travellers,  but  to  science.  The 
Jesuits  had  tried  to  convert  the  inhabitants  of  Japan  to  Christianity, 
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and  had  met  with  more  success  than  in  any  other  country  of  Asia. 
But  a  persecution  breaking  out  against  them  and  their  proselytes 
from  political  reasons,  the  fathers,  who  were  now  compelled  to  leave 
the  country,  directed  their  labours  to  China.  Father  Matteo  Rioci, 
an  Italian,  a  man  of  considerable  attainments  in  astronomy  and 
maUiematics,  soon  acquired  a  great  authority  at  the  court  of  Peking, 
in  1600.  One  of  his  successors  in  the  mission.  Father  Schall,  was 
appointed  chief  of  the  bureau  of  *  Heavenly  Affairs,'  and  maintained 
himself  in  this  place  even  after  a  revolution  had  taken  place  (1644) 
and  the  dynasty  of  the  Mantshu  emperors  had  asoended  the  throne. 
The  Jesuits  continued  in  favour  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
(1759).  During  this  time  some  of  them  had  an  opportunity  of 
traversing  various  parts  of  the  Chinese  empire,  and  the  countries  of 
Central  Aida.  Thus  Father  Qoes  travelled  (1607)  from  India  through 
Kashghar,  Tarkand,  and  the  desert  of  Qobi,  to  the  Qreat  Wall  of 
China,  and  ascertained  that  'Katai'  was  northern  China,  and 
'  Ehambulu'  the  town  of  Peking,  which  till  then  had  been  considered 
as  different  countries  and  towns.  Other  Jesuits  succeeded  in  insinu- 
ating themselves  so  far  into  the  favour  of  the  g^reat  emperor  Kanghi 
that  some  of  them  always  accompanied  him  in  his  expeditions  and 
travels,  or  were  sent  on  certain  missions.  By  these  means  they 
acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  China  and  the  countries 
dependent  on  it,  as  Mantshuria,  Corea,  and  even  of  the  great  desert 
of  Gobi,  as  well  as  of  the  manners,  character,  and  institutions  of  the 
inhabitants  of  those  countries.  The  observations  of  the  Jesuits  were 
published.  But  the  greatest  service  which  they  rendered  to  geography 
was  their  Map  of  China,  which  was  made  tmder  the  authority  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese  government  by  the  fathers  Bouvet, 
Begis,  and  Jartoux,  between  1708  and  1718;  and  after  having  been 
corrected  by  the  fathers  Felix  d'Arocha,  Espinha,  HaUerstein,  and 
GaubH,  was  published  at  Peking,  by  the  authority  of  the  emperor 
Kienlong  in  1760,  in  104  sheets.  The  great  imperial  geography, 
entitled  '  Tay-thsing-y-thoung-shi,'  written  by  the  order  of  the 
emperor  Kienlong,  may  be  considered  as  a  commentary  on  this  map. 
The  second  edition  (1790)  of  this  extensive  work  has  been  enlarged 
to  480  books,  and  we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  it  to  the 
industry  of  some  Chinese  scholars,  especially  Sir  Geoige  Staunton, 
Davis,  Morrison,  Abel  R^musat,  the  Archimandrite  Hyacinth,  and 
Klaproth.  Modern  traveUers,  especially  the  Dutch  (J.  Neuhof,  1755. 
and  Van  Braam,  1794),  and  the  English  (Lord  Macartney,  with  Sir 
Oeoi^e  Staunton  and  J.  C.  Huttner,  1792,  and  Lord  Amherst,  with 
Ellis,  Abel,  Maxwell,  Basil  Hall,  1816)  have  added  something  to  the 
before-existing  stock;  but  the  information  which  they  have  comi&u- 
nicated  extends  only  over  a  comparatively  small  extent  of  country. 
The  voyage  of  Captain  Maxwell  however  materially  improved  our 
knowledge  of  the  coast  of  the  bay  of  Petcheli,  and  the  peninsula  of 
Corea,  a  coast  which  previously  had  not  been  examined  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy. 

Whilst  the  conquests  of  the  Russiana  in  Siberia,  and  the  operations 
of  the  Chinese  government  opened  to  us  the  northern  and  eastern 
countries  of  Asia,  our  progress  in  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the 
southern  and  western  countries  was  comparatively  slow.  The 
fanatical  policy  of  the  Turks,  who  at  the  end  of  the  15th  and  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century  had  got  possession  of  them,  shut  up 
the  roads  through  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjacent  countries,  which 
consequently  were  not  visited,  except  by  a  few  pilgrims.  The  policy 
of  Persia  however  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Sofides  (firom  1501  to 
1722)  was  much  more  favourable  to  European  travellers,  many  of 
whom  got  access  to  every  part  of  the  country,  and  even  to  the  court, 
and  coUected  very  valuable  information  concerning  the  geography  of 
Persia,  the  institutions,  and  the  character  and  manners  of  its  iohabi- 
tanta.  Such  information  is  contained  in  the  travels  of  Pietro  della 
Valle  (1614-1626),  Adam  Olearius  and  Albrecht  von  Mandelsloh 
(1633-1639),  John  Thevenot  (1652),  John  Baptist  Tavemier  (1665), 
and  especially  in  those  of  John  Chardin,  the  court  jeweller  of  the 
king  of  Persia  and  of  Charles  II.  of  England,  who  discovered  the 
ruins  of  Persepolis ;  and  of  Francis  Bemier,  the  physician  of  the 
emperor  Aurungzebe,  who  first  gave  some  information  on  the  valley 
of  Cashmere.  Qasparo  Balbi,  a  Venetian  jeweller,  made  a  journey  to 
India  (1579-1588)  by  the  route  of  Aleppo,  Bir,  the  Euphrates  as 
far  as  Felugia,  and  Baghdad.  Rauwolf  in  1574  also  descended  the 
Euphrates  from  Bir. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century  the  suspicious  policy  of  the 
Turks  began  gradually  to  relax ;  and  the  first  fruits  of  the  seal  to 
explore  the  countries  subject  to  their  sway  was  the  discovery  of  the 
ruins  of  Palmyra  by  Halifax  in  1691,  and  the  travels  of  another 
Englishman,  Henry  jyiaundrell,  to  Jerusalem  in  1697.  They  were 
soon  followed  by  the  naturalist  De  Toumefort,  who  explored  Asia 
Minor,  Armenia,  and  Persia  (1701),  Lucas  the  antiquarian,  and  the 
Dutch  painter  De  Brayn,  who  visited  Syria  and  Palestine;  and 
somewhat  later  by  the  antiquarian  Richard  Pococke  (1727),  and  C. 
Kiebuhr  (1766).  These  countries  were  subsequently  visited  by 
Vohiey  (1796),  Seetzen  (1802-1817),  Clarke,  Turner,  Buckingham, 
and  others.  Arabia,  which  formerly  had  not  attracted  the  attention 
of  Europeans,  and  was  only  kno^t'u  from  the  description  of  Abulfeda, 
was  pretty  well  explored  in  part  of  its  extent  by  C.  Niebuhr  (1761- 
1767),  and  its  geography,  ethnography,  and  natural  Imtory  were 
further  desciibed  by  Seetzen  and  Burckhardt. 


The  geography  of  India  was  longer  involved  in  obscurity  than 
almost  any  part  of  Asia.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  its 
coasts  were  very  imperfectly  determined,  and  very  little  indeed  was 
known  of  the  interior  of  the  country  itsel£  A  few  travellers,  as 
Thevenot,  Taveniier,  and  Bemier,  had  given  some  information  about 
a  few  districts  and  routes,  but  it  was  extremely  scanty.  The  true 
geographical  knowledge  of  these  countries  began  in  the  Deocan  with 
the  wars  of  the  East  India  Company  and  the  French  (about  1740), 
and  in  Hindustan  with  the  conquest  of  Bengal  (1757).  From  this 
time  its  progress  was  extremely  rapid.  A  great  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  Ganges  was  soon  explored  and  surveyed,  and  an  account  of  the 
remainder  and  of  other  districts  of  Hindustan  was  obtained  by  the 
translation  of  the  Ayin-i-Akbari,  an  historical  and  statistical  account 
of  the  Mogul  empire,  composed  by  Abul  Fazl,  under  the  orders  of  the 
emperor  Akbar.  The  military  expeditions  against  Hyder  Ali  and  his 
son  Tippoo  Saib,  rajas  of  Mysore,  gave  that  exact  information  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Deccan  wmch  is  always  the  effect  of  such  operations. 
In  the  wars  with  the  Pindarries  and  with  tiie  Mahrattas  (1801-1818), 
the  northern  districts  of  Deccan  and  the  central  region  of  Hindustan 
were  explored  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  as  in  the  wars  with  the  then 
French  government,  the  colonies  of  the  French  and  Dutch  (Pondi- 
cherry,  1798,  Ceylon,  1796,  Java,  1811)  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,  a  full  account  of  them,  especially  of  the  island  of  Java,  then 
almost  unknown,  was  published  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles.  The  novelty 
of  the  scfflies  opened  by  these  successive  conquests  induced  many 
scientific  men  and  exact  observers  of  nature  to  explore  these  countries, 
and  to  them  we  are  indebted  for  a  number  of  valuable  works.  The 
most  important  are — ^Forbes's  'Memoirs  on  Malabar;'  Sir  Francis 
Hamilton's  (Buchanan's)  '  Travels  through  Mysore;'  B.  Heyne's  and 
M.Wilkes's  'Researches  on  Deocan;'  Lechenault's  'Botanical  Excur- 
sions through  Deccan'  (1816);  Lord  Valentia's  'Travels'  (1802- 
1806) ;  Bishop  Heber's  'Travels'  (1824-1826);  Malcolm's ' Researches 
on  Malwa'  (1820);  Tod's  'Rajasthan;'  A.  Bumee's  'Topographical 
Researches  on  Cutch';  and  his  'Examination  of  the  Indus  and  the 
Penj-ab.'  An  account  of  the  island  of  Ceylon  is  fouiid  in  the  works 
of  Perceval  (1796),  and  of  J.  Davy  (1816-1820) ;  and  Sumatra  was 
described  by  Marsden. 

The  extensive  conquests  of  the  English  on  the  banks  of  the  Qanges 
and  its  tributaries  involved  them  at  last  in  political  relations,  and  in 
a  war  with  the  tribes  of  mountaineers  inhabiting  the  Himalaya  range, 
especially  with  the  Ghorkas  in  Nepaul ;  and  this  led  to  the  conquest 
in  1816  of  some  of  the  elevated  valleys  of  these  gigantic  mountains, 
which  hitherto  had  remained  entirely  concealed  from  the  admirers  of 
nature.  Their  exploration  soon  followed.  The  great  height  of  their 
pinnacles  was  determined  and  their  character  explored  by  Raper, 
Webb,  Hodgson,  Crawford,  &c.  Penetrating  through  •these  valleys 
Moorcrofl  (1812)  succeeded  in  entering  the  high  table-land  of  Tibet, 
where  his  progress  was  impeded  by  the  jealous  policy  of  the  Chinese ; 
he  afterwards  reached  Leh  in  Ladakh  (1820-1825),  and  then  passed 
through  the  valley  of  Cashmere,  which  since  the  time  of  Bemier 
had  only  been  visited  by  G.  Forster  (1783).  Before  his  time  Tibet 
had  already  been  visited  by  Turner,  who  was  sent  to  the  T^hoo  Lama, 
the  high  priest  of  the  Buddhists,  as  ambassador,  and  on  his  way 
traversed  the  valleys  of  Bhotan. 

The  political  relations  which  the  East  India  Company  were  obliged 
to  enter  into  with  the  countries  lying  on  both  banks  of  the  Indus, 
gave  rise  to  the  embassy  of  Moimtstuart  Elphinstone  to  the  court  of 
Cabul  (1809),  by  whom  the  whole  region  known  by  the  name  ot 
Afghanistan,  which  till  then  had  remained  almost  entirely  unexplored, 
was  at  once  made  known.  A  similar  effect  was  produced  by  C.  Grant's 
embassy  to  the  court  of  Sinde  (1809).  After  that  time,  Christie  and 
Pottinger  traversed  Beloochistan,  and  those  regions  wliich  anciently 
were  known  by  the  name  of  Gedrosia  and  Ariana,  and  had  probably 
not  been  visited  by  a  European  since  the  expedition  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  The  journeys  of  Bumes  and  Wood  from  the  Indus  into 
the  countries  on  the  Oxus  River  made  important  additions  to  our 
knowledge  of  these  regions. 

Our  knowledge  of  Persia  has  likewise  received  very  important 
additions  in  modem  times,  especially  from  the  industry  of  the  English. 
This  also  has  arisen  from  political  relations ;  Sir  John  Malcolm  and 
Sir  Harford  Jones  were  sent  to  the  court  of  Teheran,  which  they  soon 
prevailed  upon  to  place  the  organisation  of  the  Persian  army  in  their 
hands,  and  to  permit  them  to  examine  the  Persian  provinces  with 
reference  to  their  capabilities  for  defence.  The  result  of  these 
geographical  researches  was  an  improved  map  of  Persia,  and  a  list  of 
routes  through  its  provinces,  published  by  Macdonald  Kixmeir  (1813). 
This  information  was  greatly  increased  by  J.  Morier's  traveLi,  the 
labours  of  Ouseley  in  oriental  geography  and  Uterature,  by  Ker 
Porter's  and  Rich's  researches  on  Persian  antiquities  and  archie 
tecture,  and  B.  Eraser's  travels,  who  in  1821  advanced  to  Mushed  in 
Khorassan.  Still  more  recently  we  have  acquired  valuable  informa- 
tion from  Colonel  Chesney's  'Expedition  to  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris' ;  and  more  especially  from  the  notes  of  journeys  through  ^tai 
of  Persia,  by  Major  RawHnson,  Major  Todd,  and  Colonel  Sheil, 
published  in  the  eighth  and  tenth  volumes  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  of  London. 

Of  India  beyond  the  Ganges  nothing  was  known  at  the  close  of  th« 
last  century  except  the  coasts  and  a  few  ports ;   but  the  increasing 
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power  of  tlie  Birrnan  empire  soon  produced  political  relations  between 
it  and  the  government  of  Ccdcutta,  which  in  1795  Bent  an  ambaaaador, 
Col.  Symesy  to  the  court  of  Amarapura,  accompanied  by  the  naturalist 
Sir  Francis  Hamilton  (Buchanan),  fit)m  whom  we  have  the  first  authentic 
account  of  that  countiy.  The  war  with  the  Birmese  (1 824-1826)  made  us 
acquainted  with  the  yalley  of  the  Irawaddy,  up  to  the  capital  of  the 
Birman  empire;  the  ceded  provinces  (Aracan,  Martaban,  &g.),  as 
well  as  the  countries  which  were  declared  independent  by  the  peace 
(Asam,  Cachar,  Muneepore,  &c.),  began  soon  to  be  explored,  and 
Crawford,  who  was  sent  to  Amarapura^  published  an  account  of  the 
Birman  empire,  as  he  had  previously  done  of  Siam  and  Cochin  China. 
And  during  the  present  year  (1858)  when  a  British  army  has  advanced 
into  the  interior  of  the  Birman  empire  as  far  as  Prome  and  annexed 
the  provinde  of  Pegu  to  the  British  territory  in  India,  it  is  certain 
that  large  additions  will  be  made  to  our  knowledge  of  this  part  of 
Asia. 

Next  to  the  English  the  Russians  have  in  modem  times  been  most 
active  in  extending  and  completing  our  geographical  knowledge  of 
Asia.  The  establishment  of  mines  in  Da-uria  on  tiie  Amur,  and  in 
the  Altai  Mountains  between  the  Irtish  and  Oby,  gave  rise  to  the 
travels  of  many  scientific  men,  and  the  publication  of  several 
interesting  travels  and  treatises.  The  most  valuable  works  on  the 
geography  of  Siberia  are  by  Messerschmidt  (1720),  Dr.  Mtiller,  De 
Lisle  de  la  Croydre,  Gmelin,  &ther  and  son,  FaJUt,  Pallas  (1720), 
Georgi,  Sivers  (1791),  and  in  our  own  times.  Von  Ledebour  (1826), 
Dr.  Meyer,  Von  Bunge,  Hess,  A.  Erman,  and  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
(1829).  The  periodical  missions  to  the  court  of  Peking  have  added 
some  information  concerning  the  table-land  which  extends  between 
Siberia  and  China,  especially  the  travels  of  Timkowski  (1819-1821)  and 
those  of  Von  Bunge  (1880),  who  first  ascertained  the  elevation  of  the 
central  table-land  crossed  in  this  journey. 

The  conquests  of  the  Russians  in  Asia  have  given  us  a  more 
complete  knowledge  of  the  Caucasus.  Peter  L  ordered  a  survey  of 
the  Caspian  Sea  to  be  made,  which  was  executed  by  Simonof,  and  thus 
the  true  extent  and  form  of  that  immense  lakd  were  first  known.  In 
the  war  against  Persia  in  1721-1723  the  northern  ^ridges  of  Mount 
Caucasus  and  the  countries  watered  by  the  Kur  and  Aras  were 
explored ;  and  discoveries  were  pushed  farther  south,  when  (1800)  the 
province  of  Grusia  fell  under  the  sway  of  the  Russians.  After  that 
time  the  valleys  of  the  Caucasus  were  visited  and  explored  by 
Giildenstadt,  Reineggs,  Von  Biberstein,  Elaproth  (1807),  Parrot,  and 
M.  von  Engelhardt  (1815),  Kupfer,  and  M.  Lenz  (1829),  who  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  elevated  pinnacle  of  the  Elburz ;  Parrot  had  previously 
ascended  the  Ararat.-  A  great  deal  of  information  on  the  ancient  and 
modem  geography  of  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Caucasian 
countries  is  given  in  Eichwald's  'Alte  Geographie  der  Easpischen 
Meeres,  &c.,'  Berlin,  1888. 

The  Russians  have  likewise  penetrated  into  the  countries  east  of 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  surrounding  the  lake  of  Aral,  by  passing  through 
the  deserts  inhabited  by  the  Khiighis  Karaks.  This  was  chiefly 
efieoted  by  the  missions  and  embassies  of  Nazarof  to  Khokhand  (1813), 
of  Murawieff  to  Khiwa  (1819),  of  Meyendorf  and  Eversmann  to 
Bokhara  (1820),  and  of  Von  Berg,  Lewchini,  &c.,  to  the  Lake  of 
Aral,  since  1823. 

Of  lato  our  knowledge  of  Asia  has  been  considerably  augmented 
The  Russiafis  have  steadily  and  systematically  pursued  the  exploration 
of  their  vast  dominions  in  the  north ;  while  the  English  have  con- 
tinued their  surveys  and  researches  in  the  south  and  west.  The 
eastern  and  central  portions  of  Asia  alone,  particularly  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  empires,  have  remained  littie  known ;  hitherto  inaoessible 
to  and  unaffected  by  the  rapid  tides  of  progress  and  civilisation 
which  have  extonded  over  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Euphrates  and 
ti  e  Tigris,  with  the  adjoining  regions  firom  the  Meditorranean  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  were  thoroughly  explored  and  surveyed  by  the 
expedition  tmder  Colonel  Chesney  in  1835  and  1836,  dispatoned  to 
ascertain  the  practicability  of  a  steam-boat  commtmication  with  India 
by  that  route.  In  1836  an  expedition  was  dispatched  by  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.-Petersbui^  for  the  purpose  of  rrmVing  a 
trigonometrical  survey  from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  to  those  of 
the  Caspian,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  difference  of  their  comparative 
levels;  a  question  which  had  excited  great  interest  for  25  years 
previously.  This  expedition  consisted  of  Messrs.  Fuss,  Sabler,  and 
Sawidsh,  who  within  two  years  succeeded  in  making  a  most  accurate 
survey,  by  which  it  was  determined  that  the  level  of  the  Caspian  was 
S4  feet  below  that  of  the  Black  Sea. 

During  the  years  1834  to  1837  Asia  Minor  was  explored  by  Callier, 
De  Texier,  Brant,  and  W.  J.  Hamilton.  The  latter  has  given  us  a  very 
valuable  account  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  peninsula,  and  has 
ascertained  the  sites  of  many  ancient  cities.  From  1832  to  1837 
Fedorow  accomplished  an  important  journey  through  Siberia^  between 
Orenburg  and  Irkutzk,  and  between  the  parallels  of  46°  and  66** 
K.  and  determined  many  pointo  astronomically  and  trigonometri- 
cally,  which  formed  a  new  basis  for  the  geography  of  those  regions. 
During  the  same  years  Baer,  Pakhtusow,  and  Ziwolka  made  additions 
to  the  geography  of  Nova-Zembla,  and  determined  a  portion  of  ite 
eastern  coast.  In  1S36  and  1837  Professor  Koch  explored  the  Caucasus, 
and  subsequentiy  published  the  resulte  of  his  researches  in  various 
works,  among  whidi  is  a  lai^  map  which  has  only  lately  appeared. 


In  1837  the  interesting  discovery  was  made  by  Moor  and  Beke  of 
the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea  being  considerably  below  that  of  the  ocean. 
Shortly  afterwards  Shubest  corroborated  this  curious  fact,  and  ascer- 
tained that  this  great  depression  extends  over  the  whole  of  £1  Ghor, 
comprising  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  as  far  as  the  Lake  of  Tiberias. 
The  first  accurate  measurements  of  the  altitude  of  both  the  Dead  Sea 
and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  wero  made  in  1838  and  1839  by  De  Berton 
and  Russegger,  and  subsequently  repeated  by  Symonds,  Wildenbruch, 
and  the  American  expedition  in  1841,  1845,  and  1848.  By  Symonds's 
trigonometrical  survey  it  was  found  that  the  depression  of  the  Dead 
Sea  afiiounted  to  1312  feet;  but  his  result  for  tiie  depression  of  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias  was  shown  to  be  very  erroneous.  This  latter  point 
has  been  ascertained  by  the  American  expedition  to  be  652  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  sea»  a  result  which  agrees  satisfactorily  with  the 
provious  observations  of  De  Berton,  Russegger,  and  Wildenbruch. 
The  discovery  of  this  remarkable  depression  is  not  only  interesting  in 
a  geographical,  but  also  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  as  many  obscure 
passages  in  Scripture  are  thereby  explained. 

Arabia,  particularly  ite  eastern  extremity,  was  explored  by 
Wellsted  in  the  years  1885  and  1886;  and  in  the  latter  year 
Lieutenant  Cruttenden  visited  the  south-western  portions  of  the 
same  countir.  In  1836  an  interesting  journey  was  made  in  Ku- 
Eistan  and  Luristan  by  Biajor  Rawlinson;  and  an  expedition  to 
Kurdisten  under  Ainsworth  started  from  Constantinople  in  1838, 
and  during  two  years  explored  a  considerable  portion  of  Asia  Minor, 
Armenia,  and  Kurdistan.  The  still  more  recent  travels  and  disco- 
veries of  Dr.  Layard  have  greatly  increased  our  acquaintance  with  the 
geography  of  Kurdistan  and  Assyria.  In  the'regions  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountains  and  Afghanistan  important  additions  to  geography  were 
made  by  Bumes,  Wood,  Vigne,  and  others.  Vigne  proceeded  as 
far  as  Iskardoh,  and  thoroughly  explored  the  valley  of  Cashmere ; 
while  Lientenaat  Wood  reached  the  source  of  the  river  Oxus,  or  Amur 
of  the  modems,  formed  by  a  lake  on  the  plateau  of  Pamir,  at  an 
elevation  of  upwards  of  15,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Cashmere  was  idso  visited  by  Baron  von  Hiigel.  Lycia  and  other  parte 
of  Asia  Minor  were  visited  by  Fellows  in  1839  and  1840,  also  by 
Hoskyn.  In  1843  a  Russian  expedition  under  Middendorf  was 
dispatehed  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  Cape  Taimura^  the  northern- 
most point  of  Asia ;  but  the  country  they  had  to  traverse  was  found 
to  consist  of  immense  marshes,  uninhabited,  and  possessing  scarcely 
any  animal  or  vegetable  life,  and  after  having  undergone  consider- 
able hardships  the  expedition  had  to  return  without  having 
reached  ite  destination.  About  the  same  time  the  northern  Urtd 
was  scientifically  explored  by  Hoffinann,  Keyserling,  Knisenstem,  and 
others,  and  rich  gold  alluvia  were  discovered  in  the  r^ons  of 
the  AltaL  The  Aralo-Caspian  regions  were  also  visited  by  Basiner 
and  Lehmann.  In  1847  an  exploring  expedition  to  the  Tibetan  fron- 
tiers was  xmdertaken  by  the  Indian  government  This  expedition  con- 
sisted of  Captain  Cunningham,  Lieutenant  Strachey,  and  Dr.  Thomson. 
Previously,  in  1846,  Lieutenant  Strachey  had  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  lake  of  Manasarowara  (Cho  Mapan)  and  RiJcas  Tal  (Qho  Lagan), 
situated  far  within  the  Tibetan  frontier  on  the  northern  flank  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  and  the  reputed  source  of  the  Sutlej  and  * 
Sampoo.  Their  elevation  he  found  to  be  15,250  feet  above  the  level 
of  this  sea.  The  expedition  proceeded  along  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Sutiej,  Lieutexuint  Strachey  continuing  his  course  down  the  Parang 
River,  while  Captain  Cunningham  and  Dr.  Thomson  proceeded  to 
Haul^,  over  the  Lanak  Pass,  and  subsequently  proceeded  to  L^,  the 
capital  of  Ladak,  whence  Dr.  Thomson  proceeded  to  the  Kmrakorum 
Pass.  Independentiy  of  this  expedition  great  additions  were  made  to 
the  geography  of  the  Eastern  Himalaya  by  Dr.  Campbell  and  Dr. 
Hooker.  The  latter  gentieman  has  examined  the  whole  of  the  Sikkim 
and  Himalaya  of  East  Kepaul,  with  the  adjacent  provinces  of  Tibet 
to  the  north.  Among  other  researches  Dr.  Hooker  traced  the  course 
of  all  the  Sikkim  rivers  to  their  sources  in  Tibet>  and  examined 
glaciers  and  moraines  at  heighte  extending  to  19,000  feet.  He 
confirmed  the  statement  first  published  by  Dr.  Thomson  and  after- 
wards by  Captain  R.  Strachey,  that  the  Himalaya  mountain  ridge  of 
our  maps  is  an  imaginary  line  drawn  through  certain  lofty  peaks 
which,  catehing  all  the  moisture  of  BULndustan,  retain  it  in  snow  and 
ice ;  and  that  these,  far  frY>m  being  the  real  axis,  are  very  distant 
from  it. 

Borneo  of  all  the  East  India  Islands  has  most  advanced  in  respect 
to  geographical  elucidation;  the  researehes  of  Sir  James  Brooke, 
Captain  Keppel,  Mr.  Low,  Manyat^  Captain  Mundy,  Sir  E.  Bdcher, 
and  Baron  Melvill  de  Cambee  have  accumulated  and  brought  to 
public  notice  a  rich  store  of  geographical  knowledge,  particularly  on 
the  north-western  side  of  that  magnificent  island. 

The  trigonometrical  survey  of  India  has  steadily  progressed  under 
the  superintendence  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Waugh,  the  surveyor- 
general  Among  other  interesting  resulte  he  carefully  measured  the 
altitude  of  the  Sikkim  Himalaya,  and  found  Kunchinjinga  to  be 
28,178  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  highest  point  of  the  globe  as 
yet  measured.  A  valuable  map  of  the  whole  of  India,  divided  into 
collectorates  and  provinces,  with  some  of  the  recentiy  acquired  terri- 
tories, was  publiuied  by  the  East  India  Company  in  June  1853.  In 
Arabia,  since  Baron  von  Wrede's  important  journey  to  Hadramaut  in 
1843,  the  most  recent  geographical  additions  have  been  acquired 
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through  Carter  and  WalliiL  As  already  mentioned  in  a  preceding 
part  of  this  article,  our  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  empire  hiui 
but  little  increased;  Mr.  Gutzlaff  has  left  roluminous  but  rather 
undi^ted  materials;.  Mr.  Fortune's  explorations  of  the  tea-growing 

?rovmces  are  interesting,  but  do  not  extend  far  into  the  interior, 
'he  travels  of  the  French  missionaries  Hue  and  Gabet  have  given 
some  insight  into  the  interior  of  this  vast  empire.  Some  light  has 
likewise  been  thrown  by  French  missionaries  on  the  great  northern 
region  of  China  beyond  the  Wall  called  Mandchouria.  The  most 
recent  geographical  addition  respecting  that  part  of  Asia  is  a  com- 
plete and  exhaustive  account  of  the  island  of  Chusan  by  Sir  John 
Davis. 

lY.  Oeneral  view  of  the  Extent  and  Figure  of  Aeick — ^Asia  lies  to  the 
east  of  Europe  and  Africa;  it  is  separated  from  Africa  by  seas,  except 
at  one  place  where  these  two  great  divisions  of  the  globe  are  joined 
by  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Suez.  With  Europe  it  is  connected  by 
extensive  tracts  of  land  under  the  meridian  of  the  Ural  Mountcdns, 
which,  together  with  the  desert  and  deep-lying  plains  that  extend 
along  the  lower  course  of  the  Volga  and  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  natural  boundary 
between  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  great  mass  of  Asia  may  be  compared  to  a  foui>8ided  figure, 
whose  four  imequal  angles  are  placed  respectively  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez,  the  innermost  angle  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  Cape  Shalatzkoi  in 
Siberia,  and  on  the  peninsula  a4jacent  to  the  gulf  of  Cara,  east  of 
Nova-Zembla.  It  consequently  extends  to  the  south  of  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer,  and  in  some  parts  stretches  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  The 
northern  side  of  this  figure,  lying  within  and  parallel  to  the  Polar 
Circle,  is  the  shortest,  extending  only  about  2700  miles ;  that  near  the 
Tropic,  the  longest,  measures  above  5000  mUes.  Four-fifths  of 
the  whole  area  of  Asia,  or  about  foiirteen  millions  of  square  miles,  are 
comprehended  in  this  figure;  the  whole  surface  amounts  to  about 
17,500,000  square  miles. 

From  this  extensive  continental  mass,  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  body  of  Asia,  its  members  project  on  the  east,  south,  and  west,  in 
the  form  of  peninsulas  and  headlands.  These  peninsulas  are — ^that  of 
the  Tchuktches  jutting  out  towards  America  (with  an  area  of  64,000 
square  mUes),  that  of  Kamtchatka  (containing  56,000  square  miles), 
that  of  Corea  of  equal  extent,  the  curved  arc  of  the  coasts  of  China, 
and  the  three  extensive  peninsulas  stretching  south  into  the  seas  of 
India  and  Arabia — ^the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges  occupying 
777,000  square  miles,  India  within  the  Ganges  comprehending 
upwards  of  a  million  of  square  miles,  and  Arabia  about  an  equal 
extent :  the  three  last  taken  together  have  an  area  nearly  equal  to 
Europe ; — and  lastly  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  which,  not  unlike 
a  bridge  leading  to  Europe,  has  served  to  facilitate  the  passage  of 
nations  and  of  civilisation.  The  northern  coast  alone,  though  much 
more  indented  than  any  part  of  the  coast  of  Afiica,  does  not  exhibit 
in  its  formation  peninsulaa  of  great  dimensionB.  These  members 
detached  from  the  main  body  of  the  continent  contain  nearly  three 
millions  and  a  half  of  square  mUes. 

It  may  be  observed  HuA  the  extensive  tract  of  land  which  occupies 
the  oenlara  of  the  continent  and  is  beyond  the  reach  of  any  of  the 
teas  inclosing  Asia,  is  far  superior  in  extent  to  the  members  which 
surround  it;  this  tract  forms  what  may  be  called  Central  Asia,  and 
has  remained  in  a  state  of  lasting  uniformity  in  manners  and  dvUisa- 
tion,  whilst  its  appendages  have  undergone  numerous  changes  and 
made  great  progreea  in  botii. 

If  we  consider — and  we  think  we  ought  to  do  so — ^the  islands  which 
lie  near  a  continent  as  its  insulated  members,  we  may  say  that  no  part 
of  the  globe  equals  the  southern  part  of  Asia  in  the  luxuriance  of 
this  formation.  Here  lies  the  group  of  the  Sundas  with  its  thousand 
islands  and  islets,  the  most  extensive  archipelago  of  the  globe^  which 
forms  an  easy  passage  to  the  continent  of  Australia,  and  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  its  numerous  groups.  Thus  Asia  exhibits  the  greatest 
contrasts  on  the  surfaoe  of  the  globe.  Its  interior  presents  to  our 
view  the  most  extensive  uninterrupted  continental  formation ;  and  its 
southern  extremity  is  more  split  into  separate  members,  and  varies 
more  in  rapid  succession  of  land  and  sea,  than  any  other  part  of  the 
globe  of  equal  extent 

Asia  exhibiting  such  charsetetistios  in  its  outline  is  no  less  remailc- 
able  for  the  formation  of  its  surface,  on  which  the  climate,  and 
consequently  the  vegetation  and  animal  kingdom,  of  its  different  parts 
must  chiefly  depend.  In  examining  other  great  divisions  of  the  globe 
we  find  that  Afirica  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  the 
southern  of  which  forms  an  almost  uniform  table-land,  whilst  the 
northern,  with  the  exception  of  the  Atlas  region,  may  be  considered 
as  a  lowland.  Europe  contains  in  all  parts  plains  of  small  extent 
lying  between  dispersed  mountain  groups  and  ridges.  In  America  all 
the  highest  land  lies  on  one  side,  oocnpying  its  western  coast  from  the 
extreme  north  to  the  south ;  it  forms  the  most  extensive  system  of 
mountain  chains  on  the  globe,  which  inclose  within  their  arms 
elevated  plateaus,  but  of  comparatively  small  extent.  Asia  exhibits 
different  features.  The  whole  mass  of  the  interior  continent  rises  to 
a  considerable  elevation  above  the  sea,  and  this  elevated  mass,  of 
which  the  high  table-lands  occupy  by  &r  tiie  g^reatest  extent,  is  not 
placed  at  one  of  the  extremities  of  we  whole  mass,  but  occupies  its 
centre. 


From  these  table-lands,  which  occupy  the  centre,  the  surface 
descends  in  gradual  and  diversified  terraces  and  slopes  to  the  lev^ 
lowlands  which  surroimd  them.  The  table-lands  themselves  are 
traversed  by  numerous  mountain  chains,  and  are  everywhere  inclosed 
by  high  ranges ;  but  though  these  mountains  are  amongst  the  highest 
and  most  extensive  on  the  globe,  they  occupy  when  compared  with 
the  table-lands  a  comparatively  small  surface.  Their  influence  on 
climate  and  organic  nature  cannot  therefore  be  equal  to  that  which 
the  table-lands  themselves  exercise^  and  consequently  their  relation 
to  these  latter  is  only  subordinate.  This  observation  applies  even  to 
the  colossal  range  of  the  Himalaya,  which  forms  the  soathem 
boundary  of  the  extensive  systems  of  table-lands  ocoupying  Central 
Asia. 

The  table-lands  in  the  interior  of  the  continent  form  two  separate 
sytems,  different  both  in  extent  and  in  elevation :  they  are  as  it  were 
two  terraces,  a  higher  and  a  lower  one.  The  eastern  system  of  these 
table-lands  comprehends  the  plateau  of  Tibet,  and  that  of  the  great 
desert  of  Gobi,  and  the  oounteies  lying  between  ihem ;  it  rises  from 
4000  to  10,000  feet,  and  in  some  parts  still  more,  above  the  sea :  the 
western,  containing  the  plateau  of  Iran  (Persia),  does  not  generally 
attain  the  height  of  4000  feetb  The  latter  may  ooonpy  an  area  of 
about  1,700,000  square  miles ;  the  former  more  than  tiirioe  as  large 
in  extent  contains  about  7,600,000  square  miles,  and  both  taken 
together  more  than  two-fifUis  of  all  Asia:  the  remainder  of  the 
continent  is  occupied  partly  by  the  terraces,  by  the  interventioii  of 
which  the  table-lands  sink  gradually  toward  the  lowlands,  and  partly 
by  the  lowlands  themselves.  The  length  of  both  systems  of  table- 
lands taken  together  and  measured  from  west  to  east,  from  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  sea  adjacent  to  the  coasts  of  Corea, 
is  upwards  of  5500  mUes.  Its  breadth  from  south  to  north,  varies  con- 
siderably :  it  occupies  in  its  greatest  extent  on  the  east,  between  its 
southern  boundary  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Tunnan,  and'  the 
northern  in  the  country  of  the  Mantchu  Tunguses,  from  1800  to 
2000  miles ;  but  on  the  west,  between  the  coasts  of  Carmania  and 
Gedrosia  in  Beloochistau,  and  the  steep  slopes  to  the  lowlands  of 
Bucharia,  less  than  700  miles. 

The  boundary  of  these  plateau  regions  is  marked  by  the  Taurus  and 
the  Caucasus  at  the  north-western  extremity,  and  by  Mount  Elburz  at 
its  slope  toward  the  deep  depression  of  the  Caspian  Sea ;  it  after- 
wards advances  farther  north  in  the  Altai  range  in  Siberia,  and  on  the 
north-eastern  extremity  is  bounded  by  the  alpine  region  of  Da-uiia. 
On  the  east  the^botmdaiy  is  indicated  by  the  mountain  ranges  in 
western  China,  which  have  no  common  name,  but  extend  from  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Great  Wall  to  the  Snow  Mountains 
(Siuete  Shan)  in  Kuang-si  and  Tunnan  northward,  to  the  irmennost 
angle  of  the  gulf  of  Tonkin.  The  southern  boundary  is  formed  by 
the  Himalaya  range  and  it8«branches,  extending  eastward  and  west- 
ward, the  latter  of  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Hindu-Kooah 
or  Hindu-Kuh.  Farther  to  the  west,  where  the  plateau  of  Iran 
projects  towards  the  south,  the  table-land  region  is  sepai^ted  from 
the  Indian  Sea  by  the  mountains  of  Belooclustan,  and  thence  frt>m 
the  Gulf  of  Persia  by  the  steep  Persian  mountain  range  (in  its 
northern  course  called  Zagros),  which  extends  al<mg  the  coast  of  the 
gulf  and  bounds  the  Tigris  valley  on  the  east :  it  afterwards  joins  the 
chains  of  Taurus  and  Amanus,  where  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates 
issue  from  the  mountains.  Here  the  boundary  between  the  lowlands 
of  Mesopotamia  and  the  table-land  is  very  distinctly  marked;  and 
from  this  point  the  range  proceeds  westward,  under  the  name 
of  Mount  Taurus,  and  fills,  together  with  the  table-lands  inclosed 
between  its  arms,  the  greatest  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Anatolia. 

Both  systems  of  table-lands  are  so  connected,  that  properly  speak- 
ing they  form  onlv  one  elevated  and  continuous  protuberance  on  tiie 
surface  of  the  earth,  but  they  decrease  considerably  in  breadth  where 
they  join  one  another ;  and  exactly  at  this  point  of  junction  numerous 
high  masses  riie  and  form  an  extensive  mountahi-knot,  where  the 
ranges  of  the  Himalaya,  Hindu-Koosh,  Tsnngling,  and  Bolor  meet  one 
another ;  thus  these  table-lands  are  at  the  same  time  joined  and  sepa- 
rated in  a  very  characteristic  marmer. 

From  the  extremity  of  these  table-land  systems,  especially  on  the 
south-east  and  north-east,  south-west  and  north-west,  there  issue  seve- 
ral separate  mountain  chains,  not  connected  with  one  another,  but 
which  form  more  or  less  a  part  of  the  table-lands  themselves.   By  this 
peculiarity  the  highland  of  Central  Asia,  as  far  as  regards  its  sux&ce 
and  its  extremities,  appears  not  less  indented  and  cut  into  several 
divisions  and  members  than  the  whole  continent  of  Asia  on  its  shores 
and  its  exterior  figure ;  the  valleys  which  by  l^is  indentation  are  pro- 
duced on  the  borders  of  the  table-lands,  afford  peculiar  advantages  for 
the  progress  of  civilisation :  for  as  we  have   already  observed  the 
highland  of  Asia  does  not  sink  on  one  side  only,  but  on  all  mdes  and 
towards  every  point  of  the  compass ;  towards  different  oceans  also, 
which  are  everywhere  separated  from  the  highland  by  extensiTo 
plains,  varying  greatly  in  magnitude  and  form.    This  circumstance, 
added  to  the  ^^eys  formed  by  the  indentations  in  the  exterior  mai^gxns 
of  the  highlands,  has  given  rise  to  numerous  and  most  extensive  river 
mtems,  which  descending  through  the  intervening  terraces  direct 
tneir  winding  course  towards  the  north,  south,  west,  and  east,  and  thus 
give  to  the  internal  countries  of  this  continent  an  open  oommnnieation 
with  the  ocean. 
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The  eastern  highland  of  Asia  is  divided  from  the  western,  or  more 
accurately  the  table-land  of  western  Tibet  from  that  of  eastern  Iron, 
between  the  meridians  of  Balkh  and  Cabul,  by  a  tract  of  a  peculiar 
nature.  The  eastern  highland,  much  larger  in  extent  and  of  Mgher 
elevation,  presents  more  rigid  forms,  and  has  tiie  figure  of  an  irregular 
trapeziimi ;  the  western  has  that  of  a  rectangle  extending  towards  th& 
north'West>  and  is  in  every  napect  of  a  milder  character.  The  moun- 
tain-knot formed  at  the  common  junction  of  the  several  mountain 
ranges,  which  the  companions  of  Alexander  called  the  IncUan  Caueasus, 
and  which  now  bean  the  name  of  Uindja-Koosh,  is  an  extensive  alpine 
region,  or  rather  a  mountain-isthmus,  extending  between  the  lowlands 
of  Bucharla  and  of  India,  and  uniting  both  highlands  in  the  direction 
east  and  westy  not  unlike  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  which  connects  the 
mountain  region  of  North  America  with  the  Southern  Andes. 

To  this  peculiarity  in  the  formation  of  this  part  of  Asia  we  must 
add  anotiier,  namely,  the  parallelism  observable  in  the  direction  of 
the  mountain  ranges  which  form  the  southern  border  of  the  highlands, 
or  in  other  words  their  southern  slopes.  They  extend  in  a  diagonal 
direction  from  east-south-east  to  west-north-west.  The  Himalaya  range, 
which  forms  the  slope  of  the  table-land  of  Tibet  and  extends  from 
the  Qulf  of  Tonkin  to  O^bul,  a  distance  of  nearly  2800  miles,  is  paral- 
lel to  the  Taurus  range,  which  bordering  the  table-land  of  Iran  on 
the  south  extends  tnm  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  to  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Taurus  in  Lycia  in  Asia  Minor,  and  is  nearly  of  equal 
length. 

The  southern  chain  of  the  Taurus  system  is  also  parallel  to  the 
mountain  range  which  bounds  the  highland  of  Iran  on  the  north,  and 
which  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  mountain  region  of  the 
Hindu-Koosh  is  traoM  to  the  Demavend  and  Elburz  near  ^e  southern 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  thence  through  Aserbijan  and  Armenia, 
though  its  surface  exhibits  great  varieties  in  this  part,  tHl  it  termi- 
nates with  Olympus  and  the  heights  of  Ida  on  the  shores  of  the  Dar- 
danelles, presenting  towards  the  Black  Sea  rapid  slopes.  This  northern 
chain  of  the  Taurus  system  is  nearly  equal  in  lengui  to  the  southern, 
extending  upwards  of  2500  miles.  The  Caucasus  itself,  which  extends 
about  680  miles  on  the  isthmus  which  separates  the  Caspian  from  the 
Black  Sea,  though  it  is  some  distance  faither  to  the  norUi,  has  nearly 
the  same  general  direction. 

But  this  parallelism  so  remarkable  in  the  western  highland  is  not 
observed  in  the  esstem.  Here  too  indeed  some  of  the  moimtain 
ranges  traversing  the  table-lands  run  in  the  direction  of  west  and  east ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  principal  chains,  the  Kuen-luen 
(85^  80^  N.  lat.),  the  Thian-ehan  (42*'  N.  lat.),  and  the  Altai  Mountains, 
uurther  to  the  north.  In  these  mountain  ranges  a  decided  diveigency 
is  observable.  The  distanoe  between  them  widens  as  they  proceed 
eastward  till  the  most  southern  of  their  members,  formed  by  the 
mountains  of  India  beyond  the  Gkinges,  terminates  on  the  penmstda 
of  Malacca,  opposite  the  Sunda  Islands ;  and  the  most  nortiiem,  the 
Baikalean  and  Da-urian  range,  traversing  the  countries  on  the  gulf  of 
Okhotsk  and  the  peninsula  of  the  Tchuktches,  approaches  the  most 
northern  shores  of  North  America. 

This  diversity  in  the  formation  of  the  surface  of  Eastern  and  Western 
Asia  has  had  corresponding  effects  on  the  civilisation  of  their  inhabit- 
ants. The  divergency  of  the  motmtain  ranges  in  the  eastern  regions 
placed  the  nations  inhabiting  them  at  greater  distances ;  whilst  the 
convei^gency  in  the  centre  and  in  the  western  region  produced  a  nearer 
approximation  and  more  easy  communication.  But  after  all,  the 
great  features  of  its  formation  which  determine  its  capabilitieB  of 
influencing  organic  nature  and  the  history  of  men,  exhibit  a  marked 
direction  east  and  west. 

To  form  a  complete  picture  of  the  varieties  in  the  formation  of  the 
surface  of  Asia,  we  must  add  to  these  mountain  ranges  extending  in  a 
diagonal  direction  others  which  meet  them  neariy  at  right  angles. 
Such  Are  the  Bolor  or  Belor-Tagh,  which  is  ascended  in  passing  from 
the  deep  steppes  of  Bokhara  eastward  to  the  high  table-luid  of  Tui^is- 
tan,  and  the  towns  of  Kashghar  and  Tarkand ;  and  the  Suliman  range^ 
on  the  eastern  border  of  Iran,  which  must  be  traversed  in  passing  from 
the  lowlands  of  India  to  the  table-land  of  Persia.  By  these  mountain 
chains  the  most  characteristic  features  in  the  formation  of  Asia  are 
eoxnpleted. 

We  have  remarked  that  the  two  great  systems  of  high  table-land 
are  connected  by  an  alpine  region  extending  between  the  far-advancing 
angles  of  two  lowlands—lhat  of  India  from  the  south,  and  that  of 
Bokhara  from  the  north — ^which  seem  to  tend  to  meet  one  another,  but 
are  interrupted  by  the  high  summits  of  the  mountain  region.  Such  a 
juxta-position  of  all  the  great  features  which  nature  exnibits  on  the 
sur&oe  of  the  globe  on  such  a  colossal  scale  and  in  so  limited  a  space, 
makes  this  one  of  the  most  remarkable  spots  on  the  face  of  our  planet. 
This  maximum  of  the  contrasts  of  natural  features,  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  continent^  is  the  principal  oharaeteristio  which  distinguishes 
Asia.  By  drawing  a  drole  with  a  radius  of  a  few  hundred  miles  round 
this  common  centre,  we  comprehend  in  it  the  countries  of  Cashmere, 
Sog^tBna,  and  Oabul ;  the  andent  empires  of  Bactria,  Delhi,  and 
Smarcand;  the  cold  table-lands  of  Tibet^  of  Khotan,  and  of  Kashghar, 
up  to  the  ancient  Seres  and  Paropamisades ;  the  most  elevated  snow- 
topped  eumnuts  on  tiie  globe,  the  richest  and  most  diversifled  alj^e 
ra^ns  and  valleys,  the  souroes  of  the  greatest  and,  in  an  historical 
point  of  view,  of  the  most  remarkable  rivers  of  central  Asici ;  the  Pan- 


jab  of  the  Indians  on  the  south,  the  famous  Mawar-al-nahr  on  the 
north,  and  the  richest  plains  in  these  lo^riands ;  we  have  Persia  on 
the  west,  India  on  the  east,  Bokhara,  Turldstan,  and  Tibet  on  the 
north.  It  is  the  centre  of  Asia  fixed  by  nature ;  one  of  the  great 
physical  influences  which  prompted  man  to  progress  and  to  civilisation 
in  the  early  ages  of  his  history.  How  numerous  and  power^l  must 
be  the  inducements  to  change  in  a  country  where  the  climates  of  the 
polar  region  come  nearly  in  contact  with  those  of  tropical  cotmtries 
intermingled  with  the  temperate  zone ;  and  where  tl^  diversity  of 
cUmate  is  found  within  a  space  so  limited,  and  yet  diversified  by 
hundreds  of  different  slopes,  terraces,  and  valleys,  which  partly  watered 
bv  rivers  and  torrents  and  partly  entirely  without  running  water  are 
plaoed  near  one  another,  but  often  rise  to  such  different  levels  above 
the  sea  I  What  an  influence  must  such  a  country  exercise  on  orgazue 
nature,  and  on  the  civilisation  and  history  of  man ;  and  how  powerful 
must  this  influence  have  been  through  all  the  generations  that  the 
human  race  has  existed  f 

To  these  two  great  and  characteristic  features,  namely,  the  splitting 
of  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  continent  into  peninsulas  and  innu- 
merable islands,  and  the  great  contrasts  exhibited  in  the  formation  of 
the  surface  in  the  centre,  we  must  add  a  third,  which  belongs  to  western 
Asia.  This  characteristic  feature  is  partly  its  external  form,  and  partly 
its  geographical  position  in  the  ceniare  of  the  ancient  world,  to  which  we 
may  add  the  influence  which  it  has  exercised  on  the  progressive  civilisa- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  globe.  As  Asia  is  here  connected 
with  Europe  and  Africa,  the  tiiree  great  divisions  of  the  globe  are  thus 
brought  into  contact^  and  the  intercourse  thus  established  between 
the  different  nations  inhabiting  them  is  still  more  facilitated  by  the 
great  maritime  roads  which  nature  has  placed  in  this  centre  of  the 
ancient  world — the  Gulfb  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  the  Caspian  Sea,  the 
Black  Sea»  and  the  sea  which  extends  between  Egypt  and  the  penin- 
sula of  Asia  Minor.  This  part  of  Asia  is  not  characterised  like  the 
south-east  by  being  split  into  manifold  divisions  and  members,  by  which 
the  phenomena  of  nature  are  multiplied  and  diversified,  and  the  inter- 
course of  nations  and  their  progress  in  civiliaation  facilitated ;  nor 
does  it  exhibit  great  contrasts  in  the  formation  of  its  surface ;  but  we 
find  here  in  the  western  regions  of  Asia  more  than  at  any  other 
place  extensive  countries  surroimded  and  penetrated  by  considerable 
branches  of  the  sea,  which  characteristic  is  rendered  more  important 
by  being  placed  where  the  east  and  the  west  approach  one  another. 

Such  are  the  great  features  which  characterise  the  external  form  and 
the  interior  surface  of  Asia.  We  shall  attempt  to  indicato  the  peculiar 
character  of  each  of  these  great  natural  divisions. 

The  Eoitem  TabU-Umd, — ^The  axis  of  the  elevation  of  the  eastern 
highland  lies  in  a  direction  from  south-west  to  north-east,  and  begins 
between  Cashmere,  Badakshan,  and  the  Tsungling,  on  one  side,  and  the 
Kailas  Mountains,  and  the  sacred  lakes  of  Manassarowa  and  Rakaa- 
Tal  in  Tibet,  on  the  other,  east  of  the  sources  of  the  Ganges ;  it  extends 
to  the  snow-covex«d  heights  of  Mount  In-shan,  situated  at  the  most 
northern  bend  of  the  Hoangho  River,  and  thence  it  traverses  the  Khing- 
khan  Mountains  east  of  the  lake  of  Bailcal,  which  form  the  southern 
and  south-eastern  border  of  the  great  desert  of  Qobi,  to  the  most 
northern  bend  of  the  river  Amur,  which  seems  to  be  caused  by  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  the  axis.  On  th^  most  elevated  part  of 
the  eastern  highland  the  table-lands  of  Qreat  and  Little  Tibet  probably 
rise  to  the  height  of  from  10,000  to  14,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  (those  of  Little  Tibet  measured  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Satadru 
or  Sutlej ) ;  and  perhaps  the  elevation  of  the  deserts  of  Qobi,  about 
the  lake  of  Khukhu-nor,  or  Eoko-nor,  is  not  much  less.  Farther  to 
the  north-east,  the  great  caravan-road  which  traverses  the  desert  of 
Gobi  b^ween  Eiakhta  and  Peking,  the  table-lands  sink  considerably, 
and  attain  only  the  height  of  from  8000  to  4000  feet.  This  axis  of 
the  highland,  which  is  inhabited  by  Tibetan  and  Mongol  tribes,  is  not 
parallel  to  the  separate  mountain  chains  which  traverse  the  irregular 
trapezium  of  the  highland  from  west  to  east,  but  cute  them  in  a 
diagonal  direction.  That  part  of  the  highland  which  is  situated  to 
the  south-east  of  the  axis  seems  to  contain  some  very  high  table-lands ; 
but  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  probably  ooeupied  by  very  high  mountain 
ranges,  which  descend  toward  the  adjacent  low  countries  with  a  rapid 
and  steep  declivity,  and  by  themselves  constitute  the  most  extensive 
mountain  region  of  the  globe.  This  alpine  region  however,  if  we  except 
a  small  part  of  Ihe  Himalaya  range,  is  almost  entirely  unknown  to 
Europeans. 

To  the  north  and  noith-weat  of  the  axis  extends  the  greater  of  the 
two  triangles  composing  the  trapezium  of  the  eastern  highland  of 
Asia.  It  sinks  gradually  toward  the  lakes  of  BaSkal,  Zaizang,  and 
Aral,  forming  a  series  of  terraces  which  continually  exhibit  less  of  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  table-lands,  till  they  terminate  with  the 
stei^)es  round  the  lake  of  Aral,  which  are  but  little  above  the  level  of 
the  ocean ;  the  surface  of  the  lake  of  And  itself  is  86  feet  above  the  sea- 
leveL  These  steppes  therefore  do  not  form  a  part  of  the  highland, 
but  of  the  low  and  deeply-depressed  plains  which  surround  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  the  lake  of  Aral  At  present  onlv  the  elevation  of  the  large 
lakes  which  lie  on  the  northern  borders  of  the  lowest  terraces,  and  in 
their  most  depressed  cavities,  has  been  determined  witii  any  degree 
of  exactneesL  The  lake  of  Zaizang  is  upwards  of  1600  feet  above  the 
■level  of  the  sea,  according  to  the  measurement  of  Ledebour  and  Hum- 
boldt; the  lake  of  Baikal  1420  feet;  and  Kiakhta,  the  great  commeroua 
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town  between  Siberia  and  China,  situated  on  a  second  and  higher 
terrace,  is  2530  feet  above  the  sea,  according  to  the  barometrical  mea- 
surement of  Erman.  During  a  Russian  mission  to  China,  a  series  of 
heights  was  ascertained  across  the  Qobi  by  Bunge  and  Dr.  Fuss,  from 
Kiakhta  to  Peking ;  and  it  was  found  that  the  pass  leading  over  titie 
mountain  chain  of  the  Dshirgalantu,  lying  south  of  the  Chinese  pro- 
vincial capital  Uiga,  and  on  the  south  of  the  river  Tola,  is  only  5005 
feet  above  the  sea;  and  that  .on  the  southern  border  of  Gk>bi  not  far 
north  of  Peking  the  highest  mountaia  passes  which  are  crossed  by  the 
great  Chinese  Wall,  are  only  5525  feet  above  the  sea  leveL 

Between  Ui^a  and  the  Great  Wall  extends  the  desert  of  Qobi  It  is 
not  a  level  plain,  but  sinks  toward  the  middle,  where  it  is  about  3000 
and  in  some  places  only  2600  feet  above  the  sea,  and  forms  a  long 
extended  flat  valley,  lying  from  west  to  east.  The  lowest  part  of  this 
valley  is  occupied  by  the  proper  Gobi,  called  also  Shamo  (that  is,  'sea 
of  sand') ;  its  surface  is  covered  with  sand,  and  abounds  in  salt^  In 
all  its  extent  it  displays  the  traces  and  phenomena  of  having  once  been 
covered  by  the  sea,  and  among  the  Mongols  a  notion  still  exists  that 
it  will  again  be  filled  with  water. 

Farther  to  the  west>  toward  the  Qohi  of  Hami  called  Han-hai  or 
the  dry  sea,'  the  table-land  probably  rises  again,  but  still  farther  to 
the  west  it  ia  perhaps  again  furrowed  longitudinally  from  west  to  east 
by  a  wide  and  extensive  depression  of  the  surface.  We  are  induced 
to  make  such  a  conjecture  by  the  course  of  the  large  river  traversing 
Kashghar  and  Tarkand,  which  running  eastward  terminates  in  the 
lake  Lop,  which  probably  occupies  the  lowest  part  of  the  valley.  The 
culture  of  cotton  and  the  vine  in  Chinese  Turkistan,  along  the  tract 
indicated,  together  with  its  numerous  commercial  towns  (Kashghar, 
Tarkand,  Aksu,  Kutche,  Karashar,  Turfan,  Hami),  which  are  traversed 
by  the  great  road  leading  over  Central  Asia  to  China,  render  it  very 
probable  that  this  valley  is  not  much  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  that  the  countries  lying  in  this  direction  offer  no  great  obsta- 
cles to  travelling.  This  valley  is  bounded  by  two  high  mountain 
chains,  running  west  and  east,  of  which  that  to  the  north  is  called  the 
Thian-Shan  (Bogdo  Oola)  range,  and  the  southern  the  Kuen-lun  (Eoul- 
koun)  Mountains.  These  two  extensive  mountain  ranges  may  be  called 
the  interior  mountain  chains  of  the  eastern  highland  of  Asia ;  the 
Altai  Mountains  on  the  north,  and  the  Himalaya  range  on  the  south, 
constitute  the  exterior  mountain  chains  of  this  elevated  region. 

Between  these  four  extensive  mountain  systems  lie  the  three  wide 
plains  which  occupy  the  central  countries  of  Asia,  and  in  which 
respectively  are  found  the  three  large  lakes  of  Balkash,  Lop,  and 
Tengri.  These  three  plains  comprehend  the  three  countries  known 
under  the  names  of  Zungary,  Tangut^  and  Tibet»  and  their  general 
level  probably  rises  higher  and  higher  as  they  advance  from  north  to 
south. 

The  Altai  Mountains,  taken  according  to  the  restricted  acceptation 
of  the  name  at  the  present  day,  extend  from  56**  to  494"  ^- 1&^»  ^^^ 
from  82"  to  87°  K.  long:,  occupying  an  area  of  about  40,000  square 
miles,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  ib&t  of  England.  The  physiognomy  of 
the  Altai  Mountains  m  their  western  and  southern  divisions  is  generally 
grand  and  interesting.  The  rivers,  which  are  vezy  numerous,  flow 
rapidly  with  full  streams ;  and  the  various  forms  of  the  stratified  and 
metamorphosed  rocks  of  the  limestone,  porphyry,  and  granite,  with 
the  Biclki  ('  white  or  snowy  mountains')  in  the  distance,  lend  to  the  scene 
the  charm  of  perpetual  novelty.  The  banks  of  the  Eahunya  in  the 
heart  of  the  mountains  present  a  landscape  of  the  most  impressive 
character;  an  immense  wall  of  rock,  extending  from  west  to  east, 
supports  fields  of  perpetual  snow  and  glaciers,  from  the  midst  of  which 
rise  numerous  rocky  points,  pyramids,  and  truncated  cones ;  while  in 
the  distance  are  seen  the  two  towering  peaks,  named  the  Pillars  of  the 
Kahunya.  These  peaks  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  highest  summits 
of  the  Altai  Mountains  stand  on  a  wide  and  elevated  table-land,  lying 
between  the  sources  of  the  Kahunya,  the  Bidaya,  and  the  Berell,  which 
joins  the  Bukhlarma.  Glaciers  spreading  from  the  bases  of  the 
Bidukha,  or  snowy  cones,  supply  the  fountains  of  these  three  rivers. 
Tho  absolute  height  of  the  Pillars  has  been  estimated  by  Dr.  Gebler 
at  11,723  feet,  by  Tchihatcheff  at  12,790  feet  In  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Altai,  where  the  clay-slate  predominates,  the  aspect  of  the  country 
is  more  monotonous ;  the  mountains  lose  all  variety  of  form,  and  assume 
the  character  of  long  ridges.  It  is  on  these  mountains  of  slaty  structure 
that  the  most  disagreeable  characteristic  of  the  Altai  is  chiefly  developed 
— ^namely,  the  great  extent  of  deep  bog  and  morass,  through  which  a 
horse  crossing  the  hills  must  wade  belly-deep  even  in  the  middle  of 
summer,  and  not  without  the  danger  of  breaking  his  legs,  if  he  gets 
entangled  in  the  boughs  of  the  trees  whidi  lie  buried  underneath. 
The  area  covered  by  perpetual  snow  in  the  Altai  is  very  considerable, 
but  the  height  of  the  snow-line,  which  is  very  irregular,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  yet  ascertained  for  any  locality  by  exact  observation.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  relatively  high,  owing  probably  to  the  great  mass  of 
the  high  land  and  the  contiguity  of  the  mountains,  as  well  as  to  the 
peculiar  condition  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  in  the  southern  and  more 
elevated  portion  of  the  Altai  its  general  elevation  does  not  perhaps 
fall  much  short  of  8000  feet  The  Altai  Mountains  owe  their  reputa- 
tion and  importance  chiefly  to  their  mineral  treasures — rich  sUver, 
copper,  and  iron  ores,  to  which  gold  has  recently  been  added. 

The  mountain  system  of  the  Thianchan  follow  the  Altai  in  a  southern 
direction.  The  Thianchan,  or  the  '  Celestial  Mountains,'  Tengri-Tagh  of 


the  Turks,  is  eight  times  as  long.  In  an  east  and  west  direction,  as  the 
Pyrenees.  Beyond,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  west  of  its  intersection  with 
the  meridian  chain  of  the  Bolor,  the  Thianchan  bears  the  names  of 
Asferah  and  Aktagh,  rich  in  metals,  and  intersected  with  fissures 
which  emit  hot  vapours,  luminous  at  night,  and  which  are  used  for 
obtaining  sal-iunmoniac.  East  of  the  transverse  Bolor  chain  there 
follow  successively  iii  the  Thianchan,  according  to  Humboldt,  the 
Kashgar  Pass,  the  Glacier  Pass  of  Djeparle,  the  volcano  of  Peshau, 
from  which  fire  and  streams  of  lava  issued  at  least  as  late  as  the  middle 
of  the  seventh  century ;  the  great  snow-covered  massive  elevation  of 
Bogdo-Oola ;  the  Solfatara  of  Urumtsi,  which  furnishes  sulphur  and 
sal-ammoniac,  and  lies  in  a  coal  district ;  the  volcano  of  Turfau  or 
Ho-tcheou,  and  of  Pidjau,  which  is  still  in  a  state  of  activity.  The 
great  distance  of  the  volcanoes  of  the  interior  of  Asia  from  the  sea- 
coast  is  a  remarkable  and  isolated  phenomenon.  East  of  the  volcano 
of  Turfet  the  chain  of  the  Thianchan  mei^ges  into  the  great  elevated 
tract  of  Gk>bi,  which  runs  in  a  south-west  and  north-east  direction. 
This  interruption  of  the  mountain  chain  continues  for  more  than 
94  degrees  of  longitude;  it  is  caused  by  the  traDSversal  intersection 
of  the  Gobi,  but  beyond  the  latter  the  more  southern  chain  of  Inshan 
('  silver  mountains'),  proceeding  from  west  to  east  to  the  shores  of  tho 
Pacific  near  Peking,  forms  a  continuation  of  the  Thianchan.  Ko 
summit  of  the  Thianchan  has  as  yet  been  measured. 

The  Thianchan  is  succeeded  by  the  mountain  system  of  the  Kuen 
lim,  which  with  its  western  prolongation  in  the  Hindu-Koosh,  the 
Persian  Elburs,  and  Demavend,  constitute,  with  the  American  chain 
of  the  Andes,  the  longest  lines  of  elevation  on  our  planet  At  the 
point  where  tiie  meridian  chain  of  the  Bolor  intersects  the  Kuenlun 
at  right  angles  the  latter  receives  the  name  of  Orion  Mountains  (Tsung- 
ling).  Bounding  Tibet  in  the  north  the  Kuenlim  runs  in  a  regular 
direction  frY>m  west  to  east,  in  the  parallel  of  SG**  N.  lat,  until 
the  chain  is  broken  in  the  meridian  of  Hlassa  by  the  vast  moun- 
tain-knot which  surrounds  the  *  Sea  of  Stars'  (Ting-so-hai)  and  the 
Alpine  lake  of  Khuku-noor.  The  chains  of  Nan-chan  and  Kilian-chan, 
lying  somewhat  farther  north,  and  extending  to  the  Chinese  Wall  near 
Liang-tcheu,  may  almost  be  regarded  as  the  eastern  prolongation  of 
the  Kuenlun.  To  the  west  of  the  intersection  of  the  Bolor  and  the 
Kuenlun  the  reg^ar  direction  of  the  axis  of  elevation  proves,  in 
Humboldt's  opinion,  that  the  Hindu-Koosh  is  a  prolongation  of  the 
Kuenlun  and  not  of  the  Himalaya.  From  the  Taurus  in  Syria  to  the 
Kaffiristan  the  chain  follows  the  parallel  of  Rhodes  over  a  distance  of 
45  degrees  of  longitude.  The  highest  peak  of  the  Hindu-Koosh,  situated 
north  of  Peshawur,  in  34''  30'  N.  lat,  71"  40'  E.  long.,  is  21,560  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Dr.  Thomson  in  his  vezy  interesting  journey 
to  Tibet  reached  the  range  of  the  Kuenlun  at  the  Karakorum  Pass. 
His  route  lay  fr^m  Ladak  up  the  valley  of  the  Shayok  River,  and  he 
describes  one  of  the  upland  plains  over  which  he  travelled  in  this 
mountainous  region  as  being  18,000  feet  above  the  sea ;  this  he  pre- 
sumes may  be  the  highest  flat  plain  on  the  globe.  The  elevation  of 
Karakorum  Pass  was  18,600  feet,  which  in  the  middle  of  August  wan 
found  free  from  snow ;  the  general  height  of  the  range  is  estimated 
at  20,000  or  21,000  feet 

The  mountain  system  of  the  Himalaya  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  Indus  and  on  the  east  by  the  Brahmaputra.  Recent  surveys  and 
researches  have  added  considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  this  the 
grandest  elevated  mass  of  our  globe.  Several  peaks  upwards  of  28,000 
feet  high  have  been  measured  with  great  care,  and  it  has  been  established 
by  the  journeys  and  researches  of  Hodgson,  Strachey,  Hooker,  and 
others  that  many  previous  notions  on  the  general  features  of  this 
mighty  system  were  erroneous.  Hodgson  has  based  a  system  of  spurs 
extending  southward  fi^m  the  connected  central  range  of  the  moun- 
tains. These  spurs,  he  maintains,  are  the  boundaries  of  so  many 
hydrographical  basins  of  the  chief  rivers  which  rise  in  the  Himalaya 
Mountains,  and  the  highest  sunmiits  are  found  not  on  the  connected 
ranges  but  on  these  meridional  branches,  to  the  south  of  the  former. 
He  then  enumerates  seven  spurs  which  are  characterised  by  the 
following  culminating  points : — 


Height  in  feet. 

Latitude,  North. 

Longitude,  East. 

Jamnotrl 

25,669 

30**  55'    0 " 

78M2'    0" 

Nanda  Deri        .     . 

25,693 

SO    22   27 

79    57   24 

Dhawalngiri   . 

27,600 

29    10     0 

83      0     0 

Consainthan       .     . 

24,700 

28    20     0 

86      0     0 

Kunchinglnga 

28,178 

27    41    33 

88    11    50 

Chomulari         .    . 

23,929 

27    52     0 

89    18     0 

Gemini  . 

(  21,600  ) 

1  njj&j 

27    50     0 

92    50     0 

! 

Respecting  the  north-western  Himalaya  and  the  contiguous  part  of 
Tibet  the  brothers  Strachey  as  well  as  Dr.  Thomson  have  shown  "  that 
neither  the  Kuenlun  nor  the  Himalaya,  as  marked  upon  our  maps, 
have  any  definite  special  existence  as  mountain  chains  apart  from  the 
general  elevated  mass  of  Tibet  That  rugged  country  tiius  seems  to 
form  the  summit  of  a  great  protuberance  above  the  general  level  of 
the  ecurth's  surface,  of  which  these  two  chains  form  the  north  and 
south  faces."  Again  in  the  eastern  Himalaya  Dr.  Hooker,  as  before 
stated,  has  found  that  ''  the  Himalaya  mountain-ridge  of  our  maps  is 
an  imaginary  line  dravm  through  certain  lofty  peaks  which,  catching  rdl 
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the  moisture  of  Hindustan,  retain  it  in  snow  and  ioe,  and  that  these  j 
far  from  being  the  real  axis  are  very  distant  from  it."  These  different ; 
hints  are  important  accessions  towards  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  j 
the  system.  The  following  observations  of  the  brothers  Strachey  on 
the  British  Himalayan  provinces  of  Kumaon  and  Gurwal  are  partly 
applicable  to  the  structure  and  character  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
mountains.  Along  the  whole  of  the  southern  face  of  the  Himalaya, 
from  the  debouche  of  the  Indus  to  that  of  the  Brahmaputra^  extends 
a  vast  unbroken  pliun,  which  is  prolonged  southward  to  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  near  Calcutta  on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the  other  it  follows 
the  Indus  through  the  Pai^jab  and  Scinde  to  the  Arabian  Sea,  covering 
in  all  an  area  of  nearly  500,000  square  miles.  The  highest  portion  of 
this  plain  is  that  between  the  riyers  Sutlej  and  Jumna,  and  its  elevation 
along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  is  there  probably  about  1200  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  transition  from  the  plains  to  the  mountains  is 
sudden  and  well-defined.  A  line  of  hills  that  has  been  called  the 
Siwalik,  or  Sub-Himalayan  range,  rises  abruptly  and  without  any  inter- 
mediate undulating  ground  from  the  apparently  perfectly  leyel  surface 
of  the  flat  country.  Their  elevation  varies  from  a  few  hundred  to 
8000  or  4000  feet.  These  hiUs  seem  to  have,  with  hardly  any  excep- 
tion, a  well-defined  existence  along  the  whole  of  the  soutnem  edge  of 
the  Himalaya,  presenting  much  the  same  general  features  along  the 
entire  line  of  mountaina  Between  this  range  of  hills  and  the  general 
mass' of  mountains  are  found  a  number  of '  duns,'  or  flat  valleys,  the 
floors  of  which  generally  appear  m  be  coyered  with  a  deposit  of  boulders 
and  gravel,  and  reach  an  elevation  of  about  2500  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  great  mountain  region  parallel  to  the  outer  hills,  but  from  five  to 
ten  miles  farther  in,  rises  somewhat  suddenly  to  an  average  elevation 
of  perhaps  7000  feet,  and  extends  to  the  north  over  a  breadth  of 
upwards  of  500  miles.  At  a  distance  of  60  or  70  miles  from  the  outer 
range  the  mountains  again  rise  rather  abruptly,  and  form  that  won- 
denul  range  of  snowy  mountains  which  surpasses  in  its  elevation  all 
other  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  now  known  to  ua  The  loftiest  peaks 
are  generally  met  with  80  or  90  miles  fr^im  the  southern  edge  of  the 
chain,  and  their  height  mostly  exceeds  20,000  feet,  and  reaches  in  the 
eastern  Himalaya  28,000  feet  and  upwards.  The  great  peaks  are  not 
foimd  on  a  continuous  ridge,  but  are  grouped  together  in  masses  that 
are  separated  one  fr^im  the  other  by  deep  depressions,  through  which 
flow  the  streams  that  drain  those  parte  of  the  mountains  which  are 
immediately  contiguous.  To  the  north  the  yalleys  that  traverse  the 
mountains  between  the  snowy  ranges  and  the  plions  are  for  the  most 
part  little  more  than  gigantic  ravines,  at  the  bottom  of  which  flows 
the  river  each  contains  in  a  very  contracted  channel,  which  at  intervals 
only  opens  out  into  an  alluvial  flat  capable  of  cultivation.  The  level 
of  the  bottom  of  these  vaUeys  is  of  course  veiy  various,  but  in  tracing 
up  tho  courses  of  the  larger  streams  we  usually  arrive  within  10  miles 
in  a  direct  line  from  the  snowy  peaks,  without  having  risen  to  more 
than  4000  or  5000  feet  In  proceeding,  however,  we  find  that  where 
we  cross  the  line  on  which  the  great  peaks  are  situated  the  ascent 
very  rapidly  increases,  and  a  very  few  nules  carries  the  river-bed  up 
to  an  altitude  of  9000  or  10,000  feet :  thus  showing  that  the  sudden 
increase  of  height  of  the  mountains  along  this  line  is  not  confined  to 
the  peaks  alone,  but  is  a  general  elevation  of  the  whole  siufaoe.  As 
we  pass  to  the  north  from  the  line  of  greatest  elevation  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  altitude  of  the  ridge  is  not  much,  while  the  level  of  the 
bottom  of  the  valleys  is  constantly  increaaing  in  height ;  it  is  therefore 
not  improbable  that  the  mean  height  of  the  whole  may  actually  increase 
as  we  recede  from  the  great  peaks  until  we  reach  the  watershed  of  the 
streams  that  flow  to  the  south,  which  is  found  at  about  25  miles  to 
the  norUi  of  those  peaks.  In  passing  through  the  most  elevated 
portions  of  the  mountains  the  traveller,  who  naturally  expects  to  see 
scenes  of  surprising  magniflcence  amid  these  gigantic  snow-dad  pin- 
nacles, is  too  often  doomed  to  be  disappointed ;  for  in  his  painful 
progress  along  the  narrow  gorges  that  traverse  these  regions  he  can 
but  seldom  see  anything  bevond  the  rocks  that  frown  immediately 
over  his  head.  Exceptions  however  there  are  though  few  to  this 
rule,  and  we  are  sometimes  able  to  snatch  from  the  summits  of  the 
higher  passes,  in  the  rare  intervals  during  which  they  are  not  shrouded 
in  mist,  views  of  stupendous  and  chaotic  masses  of  mountains  that  flll 
the  mind  with  astonishment  and  awe.  Nor  is  the  scene  that  presents 
itself  when  we  at  length  reach  the  watershed  less  remarkable.  After 
weeks  haye  been  spent  in  traversing  mountain  after  mountain  of  the 
seeming  interminable  succession  of  which  the  eye  begins  to  tire,  while 
the  ^cessant  roar  of  the  torrents  that  rush  by  be^s  to  weary  the 
ear,  we  are  here  suddenly  arrested  by  seeing  spread  out  before  us  a 
plain  that  without  sign  of  water,  of  vegetation,  or  of  animal  life 
stretches  away  as  fiir  as  the  eye  can  reach  in  a  north-westerly  direc- 
tion ;  behind  which  rise  mountains  that  gradually  fade  away  in  the 
distuioe,  with  here  and  there  only  a  peiJ^  lightly  lipped  with  snow. 
This  in  fact  is  the  very  plain  which  was  seen  by  some  of  the  earliest 
missionary  travellers  m  Tibet,  and  the  account  of  whose  existence 
gave  rise  to  the  idea  that  the  whole  country  was  a  vast  plain  of 
immense  altitude.  When  it  became  apparent,  as  it  ultimately  did 
fr^m  the  accounts  of  subsequent  travellers,  that  a  great  part  of  Tibet 
was  a  confused  mass  of  mountain,  doubts  were  thrown  on  tilie  exist- 
ence of  any  plain  at  all,  and  it  has  become  necessary,  so  to  speak,  to 
re^scoyer  this  very  remarkable  feature  of  these  mountains.  The  plain 
immediately  to  the  north  of  the  British  Himalayan  provinces  is  about 
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120  miles  in  length  and  50  to  60  miles  in  extreme  breadth.  The 
mountains  that  bound  it  to  the  north,  as  already  noticed,  hanlly 
appear  to  be  what  we  should  call  snowy,  and  they  are  by  no  means 
so  High  as  the  ranges  of  the  Himalaya  on  its  southern  edge.  The 
height  of  the  celebrated  peak  Kailtfs  has  bem  determined  by  purely 
trigonometrical  operations  to  be  not  quite  22,000  feet,  while  another 
peak  more  to  the  west,  one  of  the  few  that  just  entered  the  region  of 
p^metual  snow,  was  similarly  found  to  be  little  above  20,500  feet. 

The  surface  of  the  plain  itself  varies  in  elevation  from  above  16,000 
feet  along  its  southern  edge  to  about  15,000  feet  in  its  more  central 
parts,  where  it  is  cut  through  by  the  river  Sutlej,  which  flows  at  the 
bottom  of  a  stupendous  ravine  hollowed  out  of  the  aUuvial  matter  of 
which  the  plain  is  composed  to  a  depth  not  much  less  than  8000 
feet 

The  geological  features  of  the  Himalaya  are  very  remarkable.  The 
Siwalik  hiUs  are  tertiary,  followed  by  a  baud  of  rocks  chiefly  sand- 
stone. The  whole  area  of  the  mass  of  mountuns  between  the  outer 
hills  and  the  line  of  greatest  elevation  is  made  up  of  every  variety  of 
metamorohic  rock,  amongst  which  several  lines  of  eruptive  action  are 
met  with,  all  following  more  or  lees  the  general  line  of  the  strike. 
Two  lines  of  granite  are  thus  found  to  traverse  this  portion  of  the 
mountains,  the  more  northern  of  whicli  is  coincident  with  the  line  of 
the  greatest  elevation,  but  the  actual  quantity  of  granite  is  on  the 
whole  smalL  Immediately  following  the  ciystaUine  schists  that 
accompany  the  northern  une  of  granite,  we  find  a  considerable 
thicknesB  of  slaty  beds,  both  aigilUceous  and  calcareous,  on  which 
rest  strata  that  are  certainly  of  Suurian  age,  to  judge  from  the  fossils 
that  were  obtained  by  Captain  R.  Strachey  from  those  beds  of  19,000 
and  20,000  feet  in  height  Surrounding  tiie  palsozoic  strata,  beds  of 
MutchdkaUs  and  oolite  are  met  with,  the  latter  following  on  the  whole 
the  waterparting  of  the  streams  that  rise  to  the  north  of  the  great 
snowy  peaks,  attaining  an  elevation  whidi  exceeds  19,000  feet  above 
the  se&  But  probably  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  geological 
structure  of  these  mountains  is  found  when  readiing  the  table-land  of 
Tibet  In  this  district  they  consist  of  a  tertiary  deposit  of  boulders  and 
gravel,  which  has  attained  its  present  wonderful  elevation,  aboye  15,000 
feet,  without  any  sensible  disturbance  of  the  hori^ontality  of  the  beds  in 
whichit  was  originally  laid  out  Bones  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  horse, 
and  other  ruminants  are  found  imbedded  in  these  strata.  From  a 
consideration  of  various  facts  it  appean  probable  that  this  plain  has 
been  raised  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  its  present  great  elevation 
since  the  tertiary  epoch,  and  almost  as  a  necessary  consequence  it  will 
foUow  that  the  present  development  of  the  Himalaya  and  of  the 
elevated  regions  of  Tibet  dates  no  foirther  back  than  that  period. 

Of  all  the  phenomena  presented  to  the  observer  of  nature  in  these 
magnificent  mountains,  none  can  compare  in  grandeur  with  that 
constantly  before  his  eyes  m  the  peaks  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 
On  the  southern  fiu)e  of  the  mountains  in  Kumaon  and  Qurwal 
Captains  Strachey  oonsider  the  elevation  of  the  snow-Une  to  be  about 
15,500  feet  When  however  we  pass  to  the  north  of  the  great  peaks 
and  stand  on  the  plain  beyond  them,  it  is  not  without  surprise  that  we 
observe  that  in  spite  of  our  having  advanced  far  to  the  north,  the 
snow-line  has  receded  very  considerably,  so  as  to  reach  19,000  feet,  or 
even  20,000  feet  of  elevation :  this  fact  is  explained  by  the  small  quantity 
of  snow  that  falls  to  the  north  of  the  great  Himalayan  peaks  as 
compared  with  that  which  fidls  to  the  south.  The  fact  that  gladera 
abound  in  all  parts  of  the  mountains  covered  by  perpetual  snow  has 
only  recently  been  discoyered  by  the  brothers  Strachey.  The  lowest 
level  to  which  any  glacier  has  been  observed  to  descend  is  about 
11,500  feet,  and  from  that  hei^t  to  12,000  feet  is  the  ordinary  elevation 
of  their  extremities.  To  the  north  of  the  great  peaks  however,  where 
the  snow-line  is  considerably  higher,  the  lower  extremitiee  of  the 
gladera  recede  in  a  somewhat  corresponding  degree,  the  altitude  at 
which  they  terminate  being  usually  increased  to  about  16,000  feet 

The  vegetation  of  the  Himalaya  is  oorrespondiog  to  its  different 
elevation.  In  approaching  it  from  the  plains  of  northern  India  a 
change  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  country  u  forced  upon  our 
attention  long  before  we  reach  the  first  ranges  of  hUls.  A  belt  of 
forest  skirting  the  foot  of  the  mountains  for  a  breadth  of  10  or  15 
miles  succeeds  to  the  perfecUy  open  and  highly  cultivated  districts  to 
the  south.  This  forest. is  of  strictly  tropical  character,  and  the 
tropical  character  prevails  as  we  ascend  tlie  exterior  face  of  the 
motmtains  to  a  height  of  4000  feet  Far  different  is  it  when  we 
follow  the  same  zone  of  elevation  into  the  interior  of  the  mountains 
along  the  courses  of  the  larger  riyers,  which,  owing  to  the  great  deptili 
of  the  valleys  in  which  they  flow,  carry  a  tropical  flora  into  the  heart 
of  the  mountains.  Above  4000  feet  oaks  and  rhododendrons  gradually 
increase  in  number,  and  these  trees,  with  andromeda,  form  the  great 
mass  of  the  forest  from  6000  to  8000  feet  Dedduous  trees  of  the 
temperate  zone,  with  the  addition  of  other  pines,  prevail  in  the  upper 
regions  of  forest,  that  is  from  8000  to  11,500  feet  This  is  succeeded 
by  a  more  open  tract,  where  the  trees  are  replaced  by  shrubs.  At  an 
elevation  of  between  17,000  and  18,000  feet  yegetable  life  finally 
ceases  on  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  the  great  snowy  peaks,  though 
farther  to  the  north,  according  to  Captain  Henry  Strachey,  it  appean 
to  reach  to  19,000  feet  The  cultivation  of  wheat  and  barley  is 
extended  with  success  to  a  height  of  11,500  feet  in  the  valleys  that  lie 
between  the  great  snowy  peaks  and  the  waterparting  behuid  them. 
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On  the  ranges  to  the  south  it uinoi  carried abore  8000feet»  and  eeldom 
above  5000  feet  In  Tibet  a  species  of  barley  is  grown  at  an  alUtode 
of  15,000  feet. 

The  KigWftn^l  of  Eastern  Asia  is  on  every  side  snrrounded  by 
extensiye  temoesy  through  which  the  great  riyer  systems  descend  to 
the  lowlands  bordering  on  the  ocean. 

On  the  mountain  ranges  which  bound  the  table-lands  on  the  north 
four  great  rivers  take  ^eir  rise :  the  Irtish  from  the  lake  of  Zaiyang 
joins  the  Oby  and  Tobol ;.  the  Tenesei  unites  with  the  Angara,  which 
issues  from  the  lake  of  Baikal,  and  with  the  two  Tunguskas ;  the 
Lena^  with  its  great  tributary  the  Witim ;  the  fourth  is  the  Amwr. 
They  run  respectively  2000,  3200,  2800,  and  1750  miles»  measured 
along  the  course  of  the  rivers.  The  Oby,  with  its  tributaries,  drains 
1,250,000  square  miles,  the  Yenesei  about  1,040,000,  the  Lena  800,000, 
aiodthe  Amur  about  800,000 — aU  token  together,  a  surface  much  more 
extensive  than  that  of  Europe,  and  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  it 
belongs  to  Siberia.  They  abound  in  fish ;  and  as  they  have  plenty  of 
water,  two-thirds  of  their  courses  are  navigable,  but  the  lower  part 
is  for  more  than  six  months  of  the  year  covered  with  ice.  This 
causes  in  spring-time  an  excessive  swellmg  of  the  waters  in  the  upper 
branches  and  tributaries,  by  which  their  bsnks  are  torn  ofi^  and  great 
masses  of  rocks  and  earth  earned  down  and  strewed  over  the  flat 
country  along  the  lower  course  of  the  river.  The  navigation  on  the 
pi;inci]^  water<x>uiBes  from  south  to  north  is  for  this  reason  very 
mconsiderable ;  but  it  is  much  more  important  in  their  tributaries 
running  east  and  west,  by  means  of  which  a  water^nmmunication  is 
established  throujsh  the  greatest  part  of  the  countries  lying  between 
the  Ural  Mountains  and  Okhotsk. 

From  the  mountain  region  bordering  on  the  highland  of  Easteni 
Asia  two  extensive  terraces  descend  gradually  towaid  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  besides  a  great  number  of  smaller  ones.  The  latter  are  watered 
by  smaller  riv«r%  but  the  two  former  give  rise  to  the  two  great  river 

? 'Stems  of  the  Hoang-Ho  and  Kisng  (Kincha-kiang,  Ta-kiang,  or 
antse-kisng),  of  wUm  the  fbnner  nms  upwards  of  2300  miles,  and 
the  latter  more  than  8800  milai»  if  ihmr  great  bends  are  taken  into 
account.  Each  of  them  carries  off  the  waters  of  a  surface  of  above 
700,000  square  miles.  The  Chinese  call  them  the  *  Sons  of  the  Ocean,' 
a  name  probably  derived  from  the  tides  ascending  them  upwards  of 
400  miles,  by  which  they  ore  changed  into  seas  of  fresh  water  and 
rendered  navkable  to  a*  great  distance  from  the  sea.  This  great 
advantage  of  the  Chinese  rivers  arises  from  their  geographical  position 
with  reroect.to  the  Padfio  Ocean,  in  which  the  tides  rise  to  the 
greatest  height.  The  sources  of  these  two  riven  are  not  very  distant 
from  one  another  on  the  table-lands,  but  in  theSrmiddle  course  they  are 
widely  separated  to  the  north  and  south  by  the  ranges  which  form  the 
borders  of  the  highland;, in  the  lowlands  of  CUna  however  they 
oonveige  again,  and  their  embouchures  are  only  about  100  miles 
distant  frt>m  one  another;  but  before  they  fall  into  the  sea,  they  are 
connected  by  numerous  canals.  The  tract  between  these  rivers  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  one  immense  delts^  and  the  rivers  themselves 
as  a  double  river  system,  formed  on  the  most  colosBal  scale,  between 
which  is  situated  the  best  cultivated  country  on  the  globe,  central 
China»  which  to  these  rivers  is  indebted  for  its  system  of  canals,  and  in 
some  measure  for  its  dvilisstion. 

The  rivers  of  Southern  Asia  form  three  distinct  groups,  of  which' 
those  of  India  east  of  the  Ganges  are  little  known ;  only  their  mouths 
and  the  lower  parts  of  their  course  have  been  explored  These  rivers, 
of  which  six  or  seven  run  a  oonsiderBble  distance,  token  together, 
oontoip  probably  a  greater  volume  of  water  than  all  the  rivers  of  the 
nprthem  half  of  Africa.  Theh*  course  lies  from  north  to  south,  or 
south-south-east,  ond  the  vallejrs  drained  by  them  extend  in  a  parallel 
direction  between  the  mountam  ranges,  whidH  are  as  uniform  as  the 
valleys,  and  widen  towards  the  Sunda  Archipelago  in  the  shape  of  a 
fan.  The  rivers  of  Camlxna,  Siam,  and  Pegu,  which  aie  the  largest, 
carry  off  a  great  volume  of  water,  and  ore  navigable  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  sea ;  but  they  have  not  yet  been  explored,  except 
the  river  of  Pegu  or  the  Irawaddy,  which  in  our  war  with  the  Burmese 
lias  been  navigated  by  armed  vessds  up  to  Prome,  and  ascended  by  the 
steam-boats  up  to  the  town  of  Ava,  446  miles  fh)m  its  mouth.  It  b 
said  to  be  navigable  for  boats  800  miles  higher,  to  B'hamo.  Its  upper 
Odorse  was  visited  in  1827  by  Wilcox  and  Burlton,  who  setting  out 
from  Sadiya  ui  Asam  traversed  the  Langtam  Mountains,  and  had  a 
view  of  the  river  in  27*  80'  N.  lat,  only  about  50  miles  from  its  sources, 
which  lie  in  the  snow^overed  mountains  farther  north.  At  this  place 
the  Irawaddy  is  about  80  ywds  wide.  On  the  map  which  D'Anville 
mode  for  I>u  Halde's  'China'  this  river  is  identified  with  the 
Zangbotsu,  or  Sampoo,  the  great  river  of  Tibet,  which  flows  to  the 

south  of  KLsssa.     rBBAHMAPUTBA  ;  Abax.] 

The  rivers  of  India  within  the  Ganges  run  in  a  direction  quite 
different  from  thai  of  the  rivers  bmndthe  (Ganges,  which  are  ponllel 
to  one  another.  The  Ganges  and  ti^e  Indus  take  a  diverging  course 
and  enter  diffsrent  parts  of  the  sea ;  but  l^eir  tributaries,  especially 
the  Jumna' and  the  Sutlej,  approach  one  another,  and  facilitate  the 
commercial  intercourse  of  the  nations  which  inhabit  the  banks  of  the 

Srincipal  streams.  The  advantages  which  result  from  these  rivers 
owing  into  diflferent  gulfs  are  still  greater.  The  gulf  of  Ben^ 
brings  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  into  communication  with  tiie 
nationsof  MalayorlginandwiththeChinesci.  whilst  the  gulf  of  Malabar 


opens  to  them  the  coasts  of  Penda  and  ArabiiL  It  is  principally  through 
this  direction  of  its  rivets  that  India  within  the  Qonges  has  enjoyed 
such  opportunitieB  of  civilisation  over  India  beyond  the  Ganges. 

The  Ganges  is  1940  miles  in  length,  and  drainsa  surfiioe  of  upwards 
of  400,000  square  miles.  It  rises  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains^  in  one 
of  the  most  elevated  regions  of  the  globe,  covered  with  extensive  mosses 
of  snow,  from  which  abundance  of  water  oontinaally  descends,  and  is 
carried  off  by  a  dozen  great  riven,  many  of  which  exceed  the  Bhine 
in  volume  and  in  kngui  of  course.  Thase  rivers  enter  the  Delta  of 
Bengal,  which  is  twice  as  laige  as  that  of  the  Nile,  and  presents  a 
most  extensive  and  intricate  system  of  rivers  and  canals  for  irrigation 
as  well  as  for  navigation.  By  its  junction  with  the  Brahmaputra, 
which  descends  through  the  valley  of  Asam,  the  river  system  of  the 
Ganges  becomes  double  and  not  unlike  that  of  the  great  Chinese^ 
rivers.  The  Ganges  and  the  Brahmaputra  descend  from  regions 
different  in  natural  advantages,  of  iriiicn  only  that  adyaoent  to  the 
GhugBS  has  attained  a  high  degree  of  civilisation. 

The  river  system  of  the  Indus  has  the  highest  historieal  interest^ 
partlv  frxmi  oontaimng  the  Panjab^  the  country  of  the  five  riven 
which  descend  fixxm  the  eastern  mountains,  and  partly  from  its 
geographical  position.  Flowing  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  table* 
land  of  Iran,  with  a  general  oourse  frtmi  north  to  south,  the  Indus 
forms  the  true  boundary  between  Eastern  and  Westsm  Asia.  India, 
that  country  which  more  than  any  other  has  attracted  the  admiration 
of  the  philosopher,  the  onpidily  of  the  conqueror,  and  the  speculations 
of  the  merchant^  is  accessible  from  the  west  only  by  two  roads,  one 
of  which  leading  along  ike  volley  of  the  Cohful  River  passes  thningh 
Attock  on  the  l^dns  to  the  Panmb ;  the  other  which  has  been  less 
used  lesds  from  Herst  througn  OsBdahar  to  Shikarpoor  near  the 
Indus.  The  track  which  leads  from  the  tabb-lmd  of  Iran  tlnough 
Oabul  to  the  narrow  tezrace  on  whidi  Peshawur  is  built^  andthenoeto 
Attock,  is  the  high-road  along  whidi  the  nations  of  Asia  for  many 
generattona  descended  in  tiieir  passage  to  India,  but  which  never  was 
ascended  by  the  notiDns  of  that  country.  The  sources  of  the  Indus 
were  discoverad  onl^  in  1812,  as  weU  ss  those  of  its  sreat  tributary 
the  Satadru  (Sutlej) ;  both  of  Ihem  rise  on  the  fai^  table-land  of 
Tibet,  the  In^us  on  the  dopes  of  iSie  Kailasa  Mountains,  snd  the 
Satadru  in  the  sacred  lake  of  Manaaarovor.  These  riven  therefore  do 
not  originate  like  the  Ganges  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalaya 
range,  but  on  its  northern  descent  and  the  high  table-land  its^;  a 
fact  which  tfll  lately  was  not  known.  From  this  circumstance  it 
follows  that  these  riven  pierce  ih»  range  in  all  its  breadth,  and  pass 
through  immense  clefts  in  the  mounti£i  msss,  before  they  arrive  at 
the  low  plains  of  Hindustan.  Below  tiie  Pimjnud  (or  Panchornada, 
that  is,  ihe  flve-fold  river),  which  receives  all  the  waters  of  the  Panjab, 
the  Indus,  like  the  Nile^  is  not  enriched  by  any  considenble  tributary, 
and  its  delta  vrfaich  was  once  so  famous  for  its  civilisation  is  at 
present  in  a  neglected  state,  and  has  partially  been  changed  into  an 
unoultiva.ted  desert  The  whole  course  of  the  Indus  smounts  to 
upwsrds  of  2800  miles,  and  it  drains  a  surface  of  more  than  400,000 
square  miles. 

Such  are  the  ten  or  twelve  extensive  terraces  of  Eastern  Asis,  which, 
differing  in  their  forms  and  geognphical  position,  and  traversed  by 
large  river  systems,  display  a  great  divenity  of  natunl  productions, 
and  have  given  a  different  turn  to  the  progress  of  civilisation  among 
the  nations  which  inhabit  them.  They  are  partly  divided  from  one 
another  and  partly  surrounded  by  the  lowlands.  But  these  latter  are 
not  flat  level  countries.  Mountain  ridges  snd  table-lands  often  rise 
in  the  middle  of  them,  though  they  do  not  attain  such  a  heuriit  as 
those  of  Central  Asia.  Such  a  table-land  is  found  in  southern  Chinay 
where  it  constitutes  the  mountain  region  of  Yun-natt,  Su-cihuan,  and 
KuangHtt ;  in  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  where  it  occupies  Laos ;  and 
on  the  peninsula  within  the  Ganges,  where  the  table-land  qf  Deccan 
is  doubUess  the  most  remarkable  and  at  the  same  time  the  best  known 
of  these  subordinate  highlands. 

This  plateau  of  Deccan  occcupies  with  Its  elevated  plains,  which  at 
an  average  rise  from  2000  to  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  triangular  peninsula  between  the  Arabian  Sea  and 
the  Bay  of  BengoL  The  moimtain  range  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Ghauts  forms  the  western  edge  of  the  table-land,  and  descends  rapid!  j 
to  the  narrow,  rocky,  and  picturesque  coast  of  Malabar,  which  is 
characterised  by  its  numerous  harbours.  On  the  northern  side,  where 
the  Vindhya  Mountains  stand.  It  sinbi  in  steep  terraces,  extend^ 
through  the  provinces  of  Malwa  and  Bundelkund,  till  it  terminates  in 
the  flat  plain  of  northern  Hindustan.  Towards  the  east  its  descent 
is  formed  by  gentle  slopes  and  terraces,  as  the  course  of  all  its  rivers 
shows,  which  run  off  from  the  high  plains  to  the  flat  and  broad,  but 
sultry  and  arid,  coast  of  Coromandel.  This  table4and  of  Deocan  is 
much  favoured  by  nature.  Its  insulated  position  is  quite  independent 
of  the  highland  of  Central  Asia ;  it  is  placed  between  two  seas  and  in 
the  conffict  of  the  monsoons,  and  cooled  by  sea  breeses.  Moreover, 
its  surface  being  formed  by  a  series  of  terraces  which  lie  within  the 
tropics,  it  enjo^  all  the  advantages  of  tropical  countries  without 
paxtaking  of  their  disadvantages.  On  the  sultry  coast  the  luxurianoe 
of  vegetation  is  displayed  in  the  oocoa^m,  the  mango-tree,  the 
cinnamon-laurel,  and  the  pine-apple ;  it  thence  passes  throu^  forests 
of  teak-trees  to  the  rice-fields  on  the  table-land  of  Mysore ;  and  still 
higher  on  the  cool  summits  of  the  mountains  it  c^en  to  the  t>bserver 
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th«  fndt^trees  and  gram-flelda  of  Bnrope,  flax^limtation!'/ and  rich 
Meadows.  It  is  easy  to  comprehend  that  these  numerous  and  great 
advantages,  rarely  if  ever  so  closely  united,  determined  at  an  early 
period  the  ciyiUsation  of  its  inhabitants,  and  impressed  on  it  a  peculiar 
churaoter.  Among  the  three  peninsulss  with  which  Asia  tenninates 
on  the  south,  and  which  remind  us  of  the  three  peninsulas  of  Europe 
--Qreece,  Italy,  and  Spain,  on  which  ciyilisation  made  such  rapid 
progress — the  peninsula  of  Deccan  has  doubtless  contributed  most  to 
the  progress  of  social  improTementb 

f%e  nigkUmd  of  Western  AaiOf  which  is  named  ther  Table-Land  of 
Iran,  in  opposition  to  the  deep  plains  which  are  adjacent  to  it  on  the 
north-east  called  Turan,  has  the  figure  of  a  rectangular  oblongs 
extending  from  the  Upper  Indus  through  tSl  Western  Asia  to  the 
shorw  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  Its  centre  is  occupied  by  Persia ; 
oyer  its  western  parts  extends  the  dominion  of  the  Turkf^  and  its 
eastern  divin<m  contains  Afghanistan.  It  is  materially  distinguished 
from  the  highland  of  Eastern  Asia  by  its  surfkce  being  more  generally 
cultivable,  and  exhibiting  extensive  tracts  which  actually  are  culti- 
vated, or  were  so  formerly.  The  latter  circumstance  is  abundantly 
proved  by  the  numerous  ruins  of  laive  towns  and  other  monuments 
of  ardhitecture  which  exist  even  in  uiose  districts  which  at  present 
are  without  cultivation ;  as  on  the  north-east  in  Khorasan,  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Bactria,  towards  the  south  in  Karmania  and  Persis,  and 
even  in  the  western  districts,  as  in  Kurdistan,  which  formed  a  part  of 
ancient  Media.  Tlor  observation  however  is  not  applicable  to  the 
south-eastern  comer  of  the  highland,  comprehending  the  ancient 
provinces  of  Gedrosla  and  Arachosia,  which  at  present  forms  a  part 
of  Beloochistan,  and  attains  its  greatest  elevation  in  the  table-land  of 
Kelat^  which  rises  to  about  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Towards  the  valley  of  the  river  Indus  its  extremely  rapid  slope 
(which  is  formed  by  steep  rocks  and  feeds  no  rivers)  is  without  culti- 
vation and  even  without  roads  except  one,  and  only  inhabited  by 
fierce  Afghan  tribes.  The  road  alluded  to  is  that  from  Candahar  to 
Shikarpoor  by  the  Bolan  Pass.    rAFOHANiSTAK.] 

The  northern  edge  of  the  highland,  which  extends  along  the 
southern  shores  -  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  deep  plains  of  Bokhara 
is  historically  famous  for  containing  the  Bactrian,  Parthian,  Hyrcanian, 
and  Caspian  mountain  passes,  which  are  narrow  defiles,  ofibriug  a 
passage  for  the  armies  of  the  conquerors  descending  from  Iran  to 
Turan.  This  country  has  for  many  centuries  been  the  abode  of 
warlike  mountain  tribes,  whose  chiefs  by  holding  possession  of  the 
moimtain  passes  on  the  north  have  extended  their  dominion  over  the 
extensive  plains  of  the  table-land.  This  was  the  policy  of  Nadir  Shah 
and  of  Fet'h  Ali  Shah,  who,  sensible  of  this  peculiar  circumstance^ 
fixed  their  residence  at  Teheian,  a  town  built  near  one  of  the  passes, 
on  the  high  table-land.  The  caravans  which  travel  eastward  to  India 
and  Bokhara,  and  westward  by  Tabriz  to  Armenia  and  Asia  Minor, 
are  obliged  to  pass  along  the  southern  side  of  this  mountainous 
boundary-girdle  and  near  the  openings  of  the  passes.  Along  the 
great  road,  which  is  invariably  fixed  to  this  tract  by  the  nature  of  the 
surface  on  the  northern  boundaiy  of  the  table-land,  there  rose  nume- 
rous great  emporiums.  Here  we  find  the  towns  of  Cabul,  Candahar, 
Herat,  Meshed,  Kishapoor,  Teheran^  Rai  (the  ancient  Rhags),  Casbin, 
and  Tlturis  or  Tabriz. 

The  southern  border  of  the  table-land  of  Iran  is  still  more 
distinctly  marked  by  nature.  It  is  separated  from  the  low  coast  and 
from  the  wide  plains  watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  by  a  broad 
mountain  tract,  which  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  extends  to 
the  place  where  the  rivers  of  Mesopotamia,  breaking  through  the 
rocky  masses  of  the  high  table-land,  enter  the  low  plains.  This 
mountain  tract  consists  of  from  three  to  seven  ridges,  running 
parallel  to  one  another  and  separated  by  as  many  narrow  longitudinal 
valleys,  which  sometimes  extend  many  days'  journey  in  length.  The 
ridges  themselves  are  like  the  Jura  Moimtains  in  Fx«noe  composed  of 
limestone,  and  rise  like  terraces  from  the  low  coast  higher  and  higher. 
Beyond  them  Extend  the  wide  table-lands.  There  are  but  few  moun- 
tain passes  leading  through  this  natural  intrenchment  of  Persia, 
a  country  which  on  this  account  may  be  considered  as  a  fortress 
erected  by  nature  for  the  defence  of  the  nations  which  inhabit  it. 
Among  these  narrow  mountain  passes,  which  lead  from  the  sultry  low 
coast  called  the  Qurmsir  (warm  region)  through  the  mountain 
terraces  to  the  cool  table-land  in  the  interior  called  Sirhud,  three 
roads  have  acquired  some  celebrity  in  history. 

The  eastern  road  begins  at  the  harbour  of  Bender  Abbas,  or 
Qombroon,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  leads  north- 
ward to  Kirman,  the  ancient  Kannania,  situated  on  the  table-land. 
From  Gombroon  a  road  also  leads  past  Lar  to  Shiraz. 

The  middle  moimtain  road  begins  at  the  town  of  Aboushehr  or 
Bushlre,  on  the  shore  <^f  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  leads  first  over  a  lower 
ridge  to  Elazrun,  neaf  Shahpoor,  the  residence  of  the  Sassanidae  (of 
king  Sapor  L,  A.D.  2i0),  which  is  situated  in  the  first  valley.  From 
this  pomt  it  passes  over  a  rocky  mountain  to  Shiraz,  once  the 
residence  of  the  Arabian  caliphs,  which  is  built  in  a  wider  and  richer 
valley ;  farther,  through  winding  mountain  roads  and  narrow  ravines 
to  the  valley  in  which  the  ruins  of  Persepolis  still  excite  our  admi< 
ration.  From  these  ruins  the  road  in  a  northern  direction  afain. 
traverses  some  narrow  passes  through  high  rocks,  which  are  full  of 
monuments  of  the  early  ages  of  Persia,  till  at  last,  it  issues  out  of  the 


mountain  r^on  and  enters  the  extensive  table-land  on  which  Ispahan, 
the  residence  of  the  Sufi  dynasty^  is  built  The  residence-towns  of 
these  different  dynasties  have  been  built  on  the  fields  of  battle  whera 
signal  victories  were  obtaihed,  and  are  placed  at  the  openings  of  the 
most  difiicult  mountain  passes,  Aill  of  narrow  defiles.  The  Arabs 
were  obliged  to  pass  through  this  difficult  road  on  their  way  to 
PersepoHs,  and  tnis  has  likewise  been  the  route  of  modem  travelleni 
who  have  entered  the  inland  provinces  of  Persia  from  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  Macedonians,  under  Alexander,  and  after  them  Timuz^ 
made  their  way  from  the  banks  of  the  Earoon  to  Persepolis  up  the 
valley  of  the  Jerahi  and  by  the  pass  of  Ealat-i-Sefid. 

The  westem  mountain  road  which  lies  to  the  norih-west  of,  the 
former  may  be  called  the  Median,  in  opposition  to  the  Persian,  whioh 
passes  through  Persepolis.  Beginning  at  or  near  the  modem  Baghdad, 
it  passes  through  tne  Medi»  Pylss  of  the  Zagros  range,  mns  l^ 
Kermanshaw,  Besittoon,  and  the  remains  of  the  temple  at  KungavuTi 
and  terminates  at  Hamadan,  the  ancient  Ecbatana,  in  Medio.  This 
road  like,  the  preceding  presents  many  historical  paonuments,  and  it 
crosses  the  upper  course  of  the  rivers,  which  flow  tibrough  the  low* 
lands  of  Susian^ 

Thus  a  series'of  towns,  the  seats  of  ancient  kings,  and  now  the  sites 
of  historical  monuments,  beguining  with  Kerman  and  oompreh^iding 
Persepolis,  ParsagadsQ  (or  Parsagarda),  Ispahan,  and  Hamadan,  and 
terminating  again  at  Tauris,  lies  along  the  internal  slope  of  mountain 
ridges  which  border  the  table-land  of  Iran  on  the  south,  analogous  to 
that  series  which  we  have  observed  along  th^  northern  girdle  of  th« 
mountain  range.  By  these  towns  the  boundan  is  marked  which 
separates  the  region  of  the  natural  fastnesses,  of  the  mountain  passes, 
of  the  battle-fields,  of  the  pastures,  and  of  the  countij  adapted  to  the 
chase,  which  is  formed  by  the  mountain  terraces,  from  the  interior 
table-land,  which  is  more  level  and  uniform  in  its  aspects  Th»  iM<^ 
land  itself  is  traversed  by  some  ridges  of  hiUs,  whidi  extend  mostlj 
la  a  general  direction  east  and  west,  and  attain  only  a  moderate 
height  above  the  plain ;  it  is  also  furrowed  by  a  few  valleys,  or  rather 
depressions  of  the  surface,  which  more  or  less  are  covered  with  green 
meadows,  ot  scanty  pastures,  and  in  a  few  places  there  are  sandy 
deserts  and  a  soil  impregnated  with  salt 

Eraser  on  his  route  through  Persia  from  Aboushehr  to  Teheran 
determined  the  elevation  of  many  points  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  his  statements  give  a  very,  instructive  view  of  the  continually 
changing  surfiice  of  Iran.  Aboushehr  is  built  on  the  shore  of  the  sea 
in  the  sultry  Gurmsir,  and  has  a  climate  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
palms.  Kazrun,  lying  on  the  first  mountain  terrace,  is  2772  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  highest  point  of  the  pass  Desht-i- 
Arjun,  above  Shiraz,  rises  to  7200  feet  The  town  of  Shiras  itself^ 
wmch  is  built  on  the  second  mountain  terrace,  is  4284  feet  above  the 
sea ;  its  climate  is  favourable  to  the  vine  :  the  roses  grow  to  the  size 
of  trees,  but  the  palm  does  not  succeed.     The  highest  point  of  the 

Eaas  over  the  third  mountain  ridge  above  Persepolis  rises  to  6666  feet 
jpahan,  lying  in  the  plain  which  forms  the  third  terrace,  is  4140  feet 
above  the  sea.  From  this  level  the  mountain  passes  lying  farther 
north  near  Kohrood  rise  nearly  2000  feet  higher.  Towards  Koom  we  find 
the  greatest  depression  in  the  table-land :  here  the  surface  sinks  to 
2046  feet  It  rises  again  in  the  plain  on  which  Teheran  is  built,  which 
has  an  elevation  of  3786  feet  The  mountain  pass  which  leads  to  the 
Caspian  Sea  past  Kisblac,  rises  to  4572  feet;  and  the  entrance  of  the 
Hyrcanian  Pass  at  Shahrooii  to  8414  feet  The  Demavend,  the  highest 
mountain  peak  in  this  country,  attains  an  elevation  of  14,800  feet; 
but  most  of  the  ac^acent  summits  do  not  rise  above  7000  feet  The 
northern  slope  of  this  range  towards  the  Caspian  Sea  is  extremely 
steep  and  rapid. 

Tne  most  remarkable  and  characteristic  feature  in  the  surface  of 
Persia  is  tiie  absence  of  any  considerable  river,  though  this  country 
occupies  a  space  at  least  equal  to  that  of  aU  Germany.  This  does 
not  arise  from  a  want  of  spring-water,  \fAuch  is  found  at  no  great 
depth  under  the  surface  almost  everywhere,  and  renders  this  countiy 
cultivable  in  most  districts ;  but  it  is  owing  to  the  want  of  extensive 
valleys  traversed  by  running  waters.  This  want  has  deprived  it  of 
an  extensive  river  system,  and  consequently  of  the  most  powerful 
means  provided  by  nature  for  a  continual  progress  in  civilisation.  To 
this  circumstance  it  must  be  attributed  that  the  nations  inhabiting 
Iran  never  got  entirely  rid  of  the  .character  peculiar  to  a  pastoral  life 
and  the  continual  change  of  abode,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that 
from  time  to  time  they  ^ve  exhibited  a  considerable  degree  of  mental 
cultura 

At  the  westem  extremity  of  Iran,  between  the  innermost  comeni 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  about  the  60th  meridian, 
the  table-land  narrows  to  nearly  half  its  former  extent,  but  it  increases 
in  elevation.  To  the  east  of  this  line  extensive  plains  form  the 
prevalent  characteristic;  but  to  the  west  mountain  masses  rise  higher 
and  higher.  Here  begins  the  alpine  region  of  Persia  with  Kurdistan  ; 
here  are  the  lakes  of  Urumiyeh  and  Van,  and  the  souroee  of  the  rivers 
Zab,  Tigris,  Aras,  and  Euphrates.  The  table-land  is  replaced  by 
mountaina,  which  rise  to  a  great  height,  and  by  elevated  vaUm 
between  them.  On  the  north-west  both  the  mountain  ranges  and  the 
table-lands  are  again  united  in  the  eompact  mountain  region  and  hijB^ 
table-land  of  Armenia,  of  which  the  Persian  province  of  Aserbijaa 
forms  only  a  lower  terrace.    The  countries  of  Asia  which  extend  west 
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of  Armenia  resembla  in  their  ■irocture  Europe  nlliertlutti  Eastern  Aaia. 
The  surfaoe  no  longer  presents  such  compact  maHeSy  which  rifle  to  a  con- 
■tdenble  elevation,  and  extend  over  a  great  mace ;  it  offers  to  the  view 
more  separaied  and  distinct  mnsneit,  which  Ibrm  as  it  were  individual 
limba.    We  may  <ii«fcmgiii«h  four  different  divisions  of  this  kind. 

The  fint  is  the  elevated  and  mountainous  table-land  of  Armenia^ 
which  extends  in  the  form  of  a  triangle  between  the  angles  of  three 
seas  the  Caspian,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  gulf  of  Alexandretta.  Its 
oenizal  plain,  on  which  the  town  of  Ers-rum  is  built^  rises  to  7000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  tea ;  and  the  highest  summit  of  the  Ararat 
attains  the  hei^t  of  17,260  feet    [Arabat.] 

The  second  great  division  is  formed  by  the  Caucasus^  which  is 
imited  to  Armenia  by  ridges  of  moderate  height,  in  part  covering  the 
Caucasisa  isthmus.  This  high  mountain  region  ii  characterised  by 
its  isolated  position  and  its  entire  independence  of  the  table-lands  A 
Asisy  as  well  as  by  its  double  descent  to  the  north  and  south,  which 
renderi  it  much  more  like  the  mountain  regions  of  Europe  than  those 
of  Upper  AsiiL  It  may  be  compared  with  the  Alpine  region  of 
Switaerland,  and  ii  distinguished  like  that  country  by  its  natural 
productions  and  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  thous^  the  rivers 
which  rise  in  its  mountains  (Kur,  Fhaa^  Kuban,  Tenk)  cannot  be 
eompared  with  those  of  Eu^pe  in  length  or  in  importance. 

The  third  separate  mass,  which  lies  on  the  western  border  of  the 
liygtiUfMl  of  Asia,  IB  the  peninsula  of  Anatolis,  which  on  three  sides 
is  surrounded  by  seas,  and  on  the  east  is  joined  to  Persia  by  the 
mountain  system  of  the  Taurus.  Its  interior  is  occupied  by  a  table* 
land,  which  at  an  avenge  rises  to  the  height  of  about  3000  feet  above 
the  flea,  and  descends  with  steep  slopes  towards  the  north  and  the 
south.  Towards  the  west  the  descent  is  gentle,  being  formed  by  long 
fertile  vsllevs  traversed  by  abundant  streams  till  it  terminates  on  the 
shores  of  the  iEgean  Sea  in  a  coast  full  of  promontories  and  indenta- 
tions, marking  the  termination  of  the  ranges  which  run  from  east  to 
west  in  this  peninsula.    ^Ahatoua.] 

The  fourth  region,  which  is  connected  with  the  highland  of  Western 
Asisy  is  formed  by  the  Syrian  Mountains,  which  running  towards  the 
south  contain  Mount  Libanus,  and  thence  continue  to  the  elevated 
cone  ot  Mount  Sinai,  an  isolated  mountain  mass,  which  ii  a  rare  occur- 
rence in  Asia. 

Western  Asia  though  indented  by  gulfs  and  arms  of  the  sea  which 
make  peninsulss  and  headlands,  is  not  favourable  to  the,  formation  of 
extensive  river  fljrstems,  which  only  occur  on  the  eaatemside  of  Asia. 
Like  Europe  it  presents  forms  of  less  dimensions  and  more  adapted 
to  the  dominion  of  man.  Only  one  extensive  river  mtem  exists  in 
this  country,  and  this  coiurists  of  two  large  rivers ;  a  feature  which  Ib 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  Asia.  This  ii  the  river  system  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  or  of  the  Shatt^l-Arab.  The  Eara-Su,  or  western 
Euphrates,  comes  from  near  Erz-rum,  and  the  Murad-Su,  or  eastern 
Euphrates,  rises  in  the  Ala-Da§^,  a  lofty  mountain  on  the  northern 
edge  of  the  basin  of  Lake  Van,  and  forming  part  of  the  watershed 
between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Persian  Qulfl  The  Tigris  rises  on  the 
south  side  of  the  high  range,  along  the  north  side  of  whidi  the  eastern 
Euphrates  flows.  The  Euphrates  has  a  winding  course  of  near  1800 
miles,  measuring  along  its  whole  line.  When  these  rivers  have  forced 
their  way  through  the  Taurus,  they  begin  to  converge  and  to  surround 
Mesopotamia,  tUl  thejY  approach,  but  do  not  actually  unite  in  the 
ancient  Babylonia.  Tneir  waters  traverse  the  same  delta^  and  enter 
the  Persian  Gkdf  by  one  channel 

We  cannot  refrain  from  making  an  observation  on  the  historical 
effect  of  these  systems  of  double  rivers  in  Asia.  We  find  that  in  the 
valley  of  the  NUe  civilisation  descended  along  its  banks  from  one  roval 
residence  to  another,  from  Meroe  to  Thebes,  and  thence  to  Memphis 
and  Sais.  But  in  the  valleys  of  the  double  rivers  of  Asia  we  meet 
with  double  royal  residences,  double  civilisation,  and  double  political 
systems,  as  Babylon  and  Nineveh  respectively  on  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris ;  Delhi  and  H'Lassa,  with  Brahmaniam  and  Buddhism,  on  the 
river  system  of  the  Qanges ;  and  on  the  double  river  svstems  of  China, 
the  southern  and  the  northern  empire,  Ma-chin  and  Khatai.  When  in 
the  progress  of  time  civilisation  descended  these  streams  and  met  at 
\heir  conflux,  or  where  they  approach  near  one  another,  the  different 
degrees  of  perfection  which  it  had  attained,  and  the  different  turn  it 
bad  taken,  must  have  produced  as  the  nations  came  in  contact  with 
one  another  a  beneficial  effect 

Like  the  table-land  of  the  Deccan,  which  forms  a  projecting  but 
independent  and  isolated  limb  of  the  highland  of  Eastern  Asia,  the 
peninsula  of  Arabia  projects  from  the  highland  of  Western  Asia,  and 
may  be  considered  as  an  entirely  independent  member.  As  the  Deccan 
IB  separated  from  the  highland  region  by  the  lowland  of  Sinde,  so  Arabia 
is  divided  from  the  mountain  system  of  the  Taurus  by  the  lowland  of 
Syria,  which  extends  to  the  south-west  of  the  Euphrates.  On  the 
south  of  this  lowland  the  country  again  rises  and  assumes  quite  a 
different  character.  This  constitutes  the  highland  of  Arabia,  which 
in  the  form  of  a  trapezium  contains  the  table-land  of  Nejd,  the  native 
oountrv  of  the  Wahhabees,  a  cold  country  connected  on  the  south 
with  the  elevated  Yemen,  which  descends  in  terraces  towards  two 
sesBL  Its  descent  towards  the  west  is  steep,  and  formed  by  parallel 
mountain  ridges,  with  well-sheltered  valleys  between  them,  in  which 
the  famous  towns  of  Mecca  and  Medina  are  situated.  This  part  of 
the  country  is  better  known  than  the  flimilar  steep  descent  towards 


the  south  between  Aden  and  HadAsmaut^and  thflnoe  to  MoeeaL  The 
eastern  declivity,  which  appean  to  descend  with  a  gentie  slope  townds 
the  gulf  of  Persia^  and  surrounds  the  islands  of  Bahrein,  noted  for 
their  peari-banks,  is  no  better  known.  The  cold  Ncgd  is  the  native 
count]^  of  the  Arabian  horse  and  the  Arabian  eamd.  OntheteiTaoes 
bordermg  it  on  the  west  the  mild  climate  allows  pbAtations  d  coffee^ 
and  the  low  and  narrow  coast  with  its  sultry  air  prodnoes^  hke  the 
Qurmsir  of  Persia,  the  dat<vyalm,  which  will  not  grow  either  on  the 
table-land  of  Nejd  or  on  that  of  Iran. 

Arabia  exhibita  charaoteristioa  entirely  difEorent  from  those  which 
mark  the  other  parts  of  Aaiik  As  slready  indicated  by  its  geographical 
position,  it  forms  a  point  of  oontaet  between  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
participates  in  the  distinguishing  qualities  of  both.  Even  its  inhabit- 
ants, the  original  Arabs,  resemble  no  nation  ao  much  as  the  moun- 
tainaecB  of  A  oyssinia,  who  inhabit  the  u|>per  coontiy  on  the  oppooAe 
side  of  the  Bed  Sea,  speak  a  language  akm  to  that  of  Arabia,  and  are 
equally  well-fonned  in  their  body,  and  probably  nearly  equal  to  them 
in  their  mental  £EumltieflL  The  Chinese^  oonfined  to  their  own  tenitory 
by  the  nature  of  the  country  which  surrounds  them,  and  separated 
from  the  remainder  of  the  world  by  seas  and  mountains,  feel  no 
inducement  to  abandon  their  fertile  and  extensive  country;  they 
therefore  never  concerned  thems^es  about  other  nations,  and  excluded 
foreigners  from  their  country.  The  Hindoo,  bom  only  for  his  own 
Indian  worid,  and  fit  for  no  other,  placed  in  a  oountiy  in  whidi  all  the 
advantsges  with  which  Asia  is  gifted  by  nature  are  concentrated,  early 
acquired  a  high  degree  of  civilisation ;  but  he  has  never  passed  the 
boundary  of  his  native  land,  and  with  equal  indifference  has  received 
all  foreigners  who  have  entered  the  country  as  conquerors^  merchsnti^ 
colonists,  or  missionariea.  The  Arabs,  on  the  other  hsnd,  whose  native 
country  spreads  out  between  two  great  divisions  of  the  globet,  have 
assimilated  themselves  to  both,  and  at  one  time  extended  their 
dominion  to  the  most  western  point  of  Africa  as  well  as  to  that  of 
Asia.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  Arabs  are  dispersed  without  the 
peninsula,  which  is  the  native  country  of  their  nation,  but  whidi  pre- 
pared them  for  the  endurance  of  every  climate.  Its  sultry  coasts 
resemble  in  soil  and  natural  qualities  the  arid  d^nerts  of  Libya ;  the 
moderate  climate  of  the  terraces  approaches  that  of  Deccan,  Iran,  and 
Catalonia ;  and  the  cold  Nejd  differs  littie  in  its  physical  character 
from  the  highland  of  Central  Asia,  on  which  we  find  the  Arabs  dis- 
persed to  a  great  distance  from  their  native  oountiy. 

The  LowlaiuU  of  Ana, — We  now  pass  to  the  third  great  division 
which  the  surface  of  Asia  exhibits — the  lowlands — ^whioh  everywhere 
are  situated  without  the  highland  regions  and  the  valleys  formed  in 
the  extensive  terraces  around  theuL  These  latter  according  to  a 
rough  estimate  may  occupy  a  surface  of  about  4,300,000  square  miles, 
or  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  extent  of  Asia,  and  consequently 
there  remain  about  6,000,000  square  miles  for  the  surbce  of  the  low- 
land&  These  lowlands  lie  spread  around  the  more  elevated  parts  of 
the  interior,  and  occupy  countries  of  great  extent  along  the  sea,  so 
that  the  lower  course  of  the  great  river  systems  traverses  these  often 
widely-stretching  plains  with  many  great  windings  and  with  very  littie 
falL  In  these  plains  the  great  empires  by  which  the  history  of  tius 
division  of  the  globe  is  so  distinguished  have  attained  their  greatest 
power,  and  continued  for  the  longest  period  of  time.  The  extensive 
low  plains  are  six  in  number ;  they  are  different  in  their  natural  cha- 
racter, and  in  no  way  connected  with  one  another. 

The  first  is  the  great  Chinese  lowland  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Asia, 
along  the  Pacific  Ocean,  beginning  at  Peking  and  extending  along  the 
Tellow  Sea  southward  past  Nanking  to  the  province  of  Kiuig-ei 
Lying  south  of  the  40th  parallel,  and  extending  nearly  to  the  tropic, 
it  enjovs  a  temperate  climate,  and  exhibits  the  most  advanced  state 
of  agriculture,  the  most  extensive  system  of  canals,  the  most  active 
internal  navigation,  and  is  the  richest  and  most  populous  granary  in 
the  whole  world. 

The  second  is  the  Indo-Chinese  lowland,  which,  lying  between  the 
gulf  of  Tonkin  and  that  of  Siam,  extends  from  the  10th  degree  of 
north  latitude  to  the  tropic,  and  comprehends  the  kingdoms  of  Cam- 
boja  and  Siam ;  its  northern  boundary  however  is  not  vet  ascertained. 
It  unites  the  advantage  of  being  situated  south  of  the  tropic,  with 
that  of  being  plentiMly  provided  with  water,  and  it  is  therefore 
exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  rice.  A  part  of  its  surface 
is  covered  with  stagnant  water  and  lakes. 

The  third  is  the  lowland  of  Hindustan,  which  comprehends 
the  northern  part  of  India,  and  extends  in  tiie  form  of  a  triangle 
between  the  gulf  of  Bengal  and  that  of  Guzerat  It  is  bounded  by 
the  two  river  systems  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus,  and  overtopped  by 
three  table-lands,  those  of  Tibet,  of  Iran,  and  of  the  Deccan.  Being 
situated  out  of  the  torrid  zone,  but  near  the  tropic,  it  enjoys  all  the 
advantages  of  a  tropical  climate  without  its  disadvantages.  None  of 
the  lowlands  equal  it  in  the  richness  and  variety  of  the  natural  scenery 
which  surround  it  on  all  sides ;  it  is  no  less  populous  than  that  of 
China,  which  it  far  exceeds  in  the  number  of  different  nations  inhabit- 
ing it,  and  that  of  royal  residences  and  centres  of  civilisation — ^Delhi, 
Agra,  Benares,  Calcutta,  Lahore,  Mooltan,  Ajmeer,  &c. — ^nearly  all  of 
which  are  placed  near  its  centre.  In  the  western  half  however  of 
this  region  a  narrow  tract  of  land  is  covered  with  moveable  sand,  not 
unlike  the  Sahara. 

The  fourth  lowland  is  that  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  which  on  its  eastern 
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f::tremity  is  bounded  by  the  umermoBt  comor  of  the  gulf  of  Persia, 
on  the  west  by  the  mountains  of  Syria,  on  the  south  by  the  table-land 
of  Nejd,  and  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  that  of  Iran.  Only  its 
northern  half  is  watered  by  the  river  system  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  while  its  southern  half  suffers  much  from  want  oT  moisture, 
and  presents  an  arid  and  desert  aspect. 

The  first  two  lowlands  may  be  called  maritime,  and  the  second  two 
continental  The  Chinese  and  Indo-Chinese  lowlands  are  for  the  most 
part  surrounded  by  seas,  exposed  to  the  continual  action  of  high  tides, 
and  frequently  drenched  by  the  moisture  brought  by  the  winds  from 
the  east  and  south-east.  The  lowland  of  Hindustan,  and  that  of  Syria 
and  Arabia,  on  the  contrary,  border  only  on  narrow  bays,  and  are  on 
the  south  and  on  the  north  oTertopped  by  high  table-lands  always 
ei^joying  a  dry  atmosphere.  Hence  it  lollows  that  in  the  last-mentioned 
lowlands  dryness  of  the  air  prevails,  as  moisture  in  the  former,  and 
that  they  must  be  distinguished  by  all  the  consequent  variations  of 
vegetation  and  animal  life.  In  China  and  the  peninsula  beyond  the 
Qfuiges  the  inhabitants  approach  in  their  manners  and  customs  the 
inhabitants  of  islands ;  but  in  India  and  Babylonia  they  are  like  the 
inhabitants  of  inland  countries.  The  southern  half  of  the  lowland 
of  Syria  and  Arabia  indeed  resembles  the  African  Sahara,  and  is  there- 
fore called  the  Arabian  Desert.  Though  situated  without  the  tropic, 
it  displays  a  tropical  nature ;  and  divested  of  the  peculiarities  by  wluch 
Asia  is  distinguished,  it  partakes  more  than  any  other  country  of  the 
features  which  characterise  Africa^  its  arid  climate  and  its  natural 
productions. 

The  fifth  is  the  northern  or  Siberian  lowland,  which  is  by  &r  the 
most  extensive  of  all,  occupying  more  than  hedf  the  area  of  all  the 
lowlands  of  Asia  taken  together,  and  extending  along  the  Polar  Sea 
the  whole  length  of  the  continent  from  the  Ural  Mountains  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Though  traversed  by  extensive  river  systems,  it 
derives  little  advantage  from  this  circumstance,  aa  it  contains  only  in 
the  southern  third  of  its  sur&ce  (between  50"  and  60°  N.  lat.)  habitable 
and  cultivable  land ;  this  part  has  been  colonised  in  all  its  extent  by 
European  settlements,  the  most  numerous  in  Aaia.  The  northern  and 
most  extensive  district  lying  either  within  the  polar  circle  or  near  it, 
is  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  cultivable  world,  and  belongs  rather  to 
the  polar  region  than  to  that  division  of  the  globe  which  has  received 
the  name  of  the  East.  The  lowland  of  Siberia,  though  its  maritime 
boundary  exhibits  no  great  variety  of  forms,  has,  by  its  little  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  a  great  influence  on  the  whole  continent  of 
Asia,  which  doubtless  would  have  presented  quite  a  different  aspect  if 
high  mountains  had  risen  on  the  northern  shores  of  Siberia^  and  formed 
its  boundary  towards  the  Pole. 

The  sixth  lowland  is  that  of  Bucharia  or  Bokhara,  which  is  entirely 
continental,  not  being  in  contact  with  any  part  of  the  ocean,  and  only 
watered  by  inland  seas,  the  Caspian  and  the  lake  of  Aral  Its  greatest 
extent  is  in  the  direction  of  itie  system  of  the  double  rivers  which 
traverse  it.  Beginning  at  the  innermost  angle,  formed  by  the  western 
edge  of  the  table-huid  of  Tibet  and  the  northern  edge  of  that  of  Iran, 
this  greatest  of  all  the  depressions  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  extends 
to  the  north-west  over  the  countries  adjacent  to  both  banks  of  the 
Volga,  up  to  the  river  Don  and  the  boundary  of  Europe,  between  the 
mountain  ranges  of  the  Ural  and  of  the  Caucasus.  Thus  it  may  be 
considered  as  an  intermediate  form  which  connects  central  Asia  with 
Europe.  Its  extensive  plains,  which  are  scantily  watered,  are  a  kind 
of  mean  between  sandy  deserts  and  agricultural  soil,  and  their  surface 
is  mainly  formed  of  gravel  They  are  what  are  comxnonly  called 
'  steppes ' — plains  covered  with  grass,  and  without  wood,  in  wnich  are 
scattered,  like  oases,  a  few  tracts  of  cultivable  ground.'  Such  a  coimtry 
is  the  natural  abode  of  nomadic  tribes.  Deprived  of  all  natural  riches, 
except  in  a  few  places  where  agriculture  is  carried  on  by  artificial  irri- 
gation and  immense  labour,  and  rather  characterised  by  a  total  want 
of  natural  capabilities,  this  lowland  is  very  remarkable  in  an  historical 
point  of  view.  Being  placed  in  the  centre  of  very  extensive  countries, 
and  surrounded  by  different  nations,  it  has  been  involved  in  great 
historical  events:  it  was  here  that  the  conquerors  such  as  Cyrus 
and  Alexander  who  proceeded  from  the  west^  or  those  of  China  who 
came  from  the  east^  the  Bactrians,  Ghaznavides,  and  Great  Mogols, 
who  advanced  frx>m  the  south,  and  the  Russians  from  the  north,  have 
found  a  stop  to  their  farther  progress. 

The  natural  poverty  of  this  country,  and  the  comparative  richness 
of  those  surrounding  it,  together  with  the  want  of  fixed  abodes  and 
the  various  political  changes  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  have  fre- 
quently induced  its  inhabitants  to  pass  its  natural  boundaries.  Whilst 
uieir  neighbours  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos  never  left  their  country, 
but  took  root  there  like  plants  and  became  stationary  nations^  the 
inhabitants  of  this  lowland  have  been  through  all  centuries  nations  of 
change  and  migration,  who,  since  the  times  of  the  Scythians,  Goths, 
Alans,  Uzes,  Comanes,  Petsheniges,  Turks,  and  Tartars,  have  inun- 
dated  Europe  from  time  to  time,  and  changed  its  face  by  destroying, 
impairing^  or  retarding  civilisation.  Their  own  country  meanwhile 
was  not  exempt  from  great  changes,  both  as  respects  the  nations  which 
inhabited  as  well  as  the  dynasties  which  governed  it ;  and  still  it  exer- 
dses  a  great  influence  on  political  events  by  its  geographical  position 
and  the  obstacles  which  it  opposes  to  the  progress  of  me  three  great 
empbes  of  Asia — ^the  Chinese  on  the  east^  the  Russian  on  the  north, 
and  the  British  en  the  south. 


In  thus  bringing  the  whole  soifiBce  of  Asia  into  one  view,  we  find  it 
composed  of  six  lowlands,  different  in  their  nature  and  independent 
of  one  another ;  they  spread  below  and  around  two  highlands  occu- 
pying an  immense  q>aoe,  which  themselves  are  sorronnded  by  seven 
or  eight  less  extensive  and  entirely  separated  mountain  or  table-land 
regions ;  that  of  southern  China^  the  peninsula  without  the  Ganges, 
Deccan,  Arabia,  S^nia,  Armenia,  and  the  isthmus  of  the  Caucasus^ — 
all  of  which  exhibit  peculiar  features  by  which  Ute  countries  surround- 
ing them  are  characterised  in  the  same  manner  as  the  great  highlands 
characterise  the  whole  continent.  If  we  add  to  tiieir  number  ten  or 
twelve  intermediate  formations  constituting  the  terrace  regions,  we 
have  nearly  a  score  and  a  half  of  great  natural  divisions  on  the  surfiMse 
of  Asia,  of  which  every  one  is  subject  to  its  peculiar  natural  laws, 
presents  its  peculiar  natural  appearance^  and  maintains  a  distinct 
character. 

Minerals,  Precious  Stones, — ^Rock-crystal  in  the  greatest  variety ; 
amethysts  in  the  Altai,  Himalaya,  and  Ural  Mountains ;  camelians, 
agates,  in  western  India  and  in  the  Gobi  desert;  caaholongs  and 
onyxes  in  Mongolia;  yu,  or  oriental  jade^  in  Tui^istan;  d&erent 
kinds  of  jasper  in  the  Altai  Moimtains ;  pearl-stone,  marcasit,  on  the 
shores  of  the  gulf  of  Okhotzk ;  beryl  in  the  mountains  near,  the  lake 
of  Baikal ;  lapis  lazuli  in  the  same  mountains,  as  well  as  in.the  Hindu- 
Koosh  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus ;  topazes  in  the  Ural  Mountains; 
drcony,  chrysoberyl,  sapphires,  on  the  iifland  of  Ceylon;  rubies  in 
Ceylon  and  in  Badakstian;  turquoises  in  Ehorasan;  diamonds  in 
Deccan,  Borneo,  and  the  Ural  Mountains. 

Volcanic  products  are  met  with  on  the  Sunda  Islands,  in  Japan,  and 
Kamtchatka,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tauris,  and  many  parts  of  the 
highland  of  Annenia,  and  in  western  Anatolia. 

Steatite,  earth-flax,  asbestus,  and  kaolin,  or  the  finest  porcelain-clay, 
are  found  in  China  and  Japan ;  talc  in  Siberia ;  coals  in  northern  China 
and  different  parts  of  Hmdustan ;  rock-salt  in  the  Ural  Mountains, 
northern  China,  the  Panjab,  Ajmeer,  Yemen,  Anatolia ;  salt  in  the 
salt«eas  of  the  steppes,  and  sometimes  on  the  surface  of  the  ground ; 
sal-ammoniac  in  the  volcanic  steppes  of  Central  Asia,  not  &r  from  the 
river  Hi ;  nitre  in  Hindustan ;  borax,  or  tincal,  in  Tibet ;  petroleum 
near  Baku,  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  Euphrates  at  Hit, 
and  other  places,  and  at  Kerkook,  east  of  the  Tigris ;  asphaltum  on 
the  Dead  Sea,  in  Palestine.  Hot-springs  are  very  abunoant  in  the 
snow-covered  raxiges  of  the  Himalaya  range,  especially  along  the  upper 
branches  of  the  Ganges  and  in  the  north-west  of  Anatolia. 

Mttals. — Gk>ld  in  Japan,  Tibet,  Tun-nan,  Cochin  China,  Tonkin, 
Siam,  Malacca,  Borneo,  Asam,  Ava,  and  in  the  Ural  Mountains  (many 
rivers  bring  down  gold  in  their  sands) ;  silver  in  China,  Da-uria,  Japan, 
Armenia,  Anatolia,  and  the  Ural  Mountains ;  tin  in  Malacca,  Anam, 
the  Sunda  Islands,  and  the  empire  of  the  Birmans ;  mercury  in  China, 
Japan,  and  Tibet ;  copper  in  the  Ural  and  Altai  mountains,  Japan, 
China,  Nepal,  Azerbgan,  Armenia,  and  Mount  Taurus ;  malachite  in 
China  and  Siberia ;  iron  from  the  Ural  Mountains,  through  Central 
Asia  as  far  as  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges,  as  well  as  in  Japan 
and  Persia;  lead  in  Da-uria,  China,  Siam,  Japan,  Georgia,  and 
Armenia. 

Extensive  layers  of  fossil  sheU-fish  are  found  on  the  highest  table- 
lands of  Tibet  from  16,000  to  18,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  strata 
of  the  tertiary  formation  in  Siberia  are  full  of  animal  remains  of  the 
Old  World,  as  the^elephant>  mammoth,  rhinoceros,  &o. 

y.  The  Man  of  Asia. — ^As  Asia  is  the  most  extensive  of  the  great 
divisions  of  the  globe,  it  is  Ukewise  far  superior  to  the  rest  if  we 
consider  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  their  variety,  and  historical 
fame.  Upwards  of  600  millions  are  dispersed  over  its  surface,  conse- 
quently twice  as  many  as  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  and  more  than 
twelve  times  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  America,  which  continent  in 
its  area  approaches  nearer  to  Asia  than  any  other. 

Many  questions  may  be  raised  respecting  the  population  of  Asia. 
It  may  be  asked  whetner  or  fiot  that  continent  was  ever  more  popu- 
lous than  at  present  ?  How  many  of  its  inhabitants  were  des^yed 
during  the  wars  of  the  Mongols  ?  How  far  has  its  population  decreased 
owing  to  the  despotism  exercised  by  the  Turks  in  the  western  countries  ? 
How  many  nations  have  already  become  entirely  extinct,  or  exist  in 
very  small  numbers,  as  the  Philistines,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Babylo- 
nians, the  Parsees,  the  Lydians,  the  Bac^ians,  the  Modes,  the  Sagdiani? 
More  than  40  nations  were  destroyed  in  the  middle  ages  by  the  Mongol 
wars  according  to  the  statements  of  the  annalists  of  that  time,  and 
some  have  become  nearly  extinct  in  our  times,  as  the  Doms  in  the 
Himalaya  range,  the  Miao-tse  in  southern  China,  the  Tata  in  northern 
China,  the  tribes  of  the  Tunguses,  eastern  Turks,  and  Samoiedes  in 
the  mountains  of  Sayanak,  and  others  in  Mount  Caucasus.  These 
questions  cannot  be  answered  with  any  dM;ree  of  probability. 

But  we  may  safely  assert  that  the  number  of  foreigners  who  have 
settled  in  Asia  is  extremely  small  compared  with  the  numbers  who 
have  left  it  to  inhabit  other  divisions  of  the  globe.  We  may  estimate 
the  number  of  Europeans  in  India  at  100,000 ;  those  settled  in  Siberia, 
the  descendants  of  the  Cossacks  included,  at  2,000,000,  which  probably 
exceeds  the  trutli;  and  the  Greeks  of  European  origin,  izihabiting 
Anatolia,  at  1,500,000,  or  even  2,000,000,  though  these  Greeks  have 
long  ago  been  changed  into  Asiatics.  Few  settlers  have  gone  to  Asia 
from  Africa  and  America,  and  still  fewer  from  Austoalia.  The 
Egyptians  never  settled  in  Ana,  but  the  Arabs  settled  in  EJgypt. 
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Negro  Blayes  are  diBpersed  over  Persia,  Arabia^  and  Hindtuitaii,  but 
tiiey  are  few  in  number.  Abymmians  indeed  from  time  to  time 
entered  Asia  in  crowds ;  they  came  however  not  as  a  nation,  but  as 
mercenary  soldiers  in  the  service  of  Arab  emirs,  or  of  Indian  rajas ; 
and  their  descendants  like  those  of  the  Portuguese  have  entlrelv 
mei^ged  in  the  native  population.  America  at  all  events  has  not  much 
increased  the  population  of  Asia :  the  Tshuktshes  on  the  most  north- 
eastern peninsula  of  Asia,  who  belong  to  the  family  of  the  Esquimaux, 
as  the  affinity  of  their  language  induces  us  to  suppose,  have  perhaps 
not  passed  the  sea  into  Asia,  but  are  rather  aborigines  of  Asia. 

Thus  we  find  Asia,  like  all  other  laige  divisions  of  the  earth  at  the 
present  day,  inhabited  by  aborigines  and  foreigners — the  two  great 
divisions  of  mankind  in  an  historical  point  of  view.  Asia  has  been 
the  principal  country  from  which  emigration  has  spread,  so  far  as  the 
historv  of  man  is  known;  it  has  been  the  parent  of  nations  who 
have  left  its  bosom  to  form  in  other  countries  a  new  character  of 
social  life. 

If  we  consider  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  according  to  the  physical 
division  of  three  principal  races,  the  white  (or  Caucasian),  the  yellow 
(or  Mongolian),  and  the  black  (or  Ethiopian) ;  and  three  intermediate 
races,  namely,  the  dark-brown  (or  Malay),  the  nQgro4ike  (or  Papuas, 
also  called  Austral  negroes),  and  the  copper-coloured  (or  American), 
we  find  that  the  great^  number  of  these  races,  and  of  those  nations 
which  connect  them,  are  dispersed  over  the  surface  of  this  continent. 
They  cannot  always  be  exactly  distinguished  by  the  form  of  the  skull, 
the  hair,  or  the  complexion  of  their  skin.  The  three  principal  races 
border  on  one  another  in  the  elevated  valleys  of  Central  Asia,  where 
the  skulls  of  the  Caahmerians  show  their  Caucasian  origin ;  whilst 
those  of  the  Bhots,  or  inhabitants  of  Bhotan  and  Tibet,  are  Mongolic ; 
and  between  them  the  skull  of  the  negro  is  foxmd,  if  it  be  true 
according  to  the  observations  of  Traill,  that  the  nearly  extinct  slave- 
tribe  of  the  Doms  in  the  valleys  of  Kumaon  belongs  to  the  dark- 
coloured  and  woolley-haired  race  of  the  negroes.  But  perhaps  these 
Doms  are  only  the  most  northern  representatives  of  the  Austral 
negroes,  which  are  dispersed  through  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges 
and  the  Sunda  Islands,  as  well  as  m  the  adjacent  islfmds  of  Australia 
as  far  as  New  Guinea,  and  which  since  they  have  become  known  have 
been  constantly  called  Papuas.  By  Cuvier  they  are  enumerated  among 
those  tribes  which  have  separated  from  the  true  negroes.  The  BCalay 
race  in  their  neighbourhood  inhabits  the  island  of  Sumatra  and  the 
peninsula  of 'Malacca.  All  the  races  enumerated  are  found  in  Asia 
except  the  copper-coloured  races  of  America ;  the  Caucasian  prevails 
from  the  centre  of  the  continent  toward  the  west  and  north-west, 
and  the  Mongolian  likewise  from  the  centre  toward  the  east  and 
north-east. 

We  shall  not  pursue  further  that  division  of  the  nations  of  Asia 
which  is  derived  from  the  history  and  the  genealogy  of  the  different 
tribes,  nor  that  which  depends  on  their  physical  chaj^ter,  but  rather 
follow  that  which  results  from  Uie  spoken  limguages.  But  we  must 
also  observe  that  these  three  points  do  not  always  exactly  coincide, 
and  that  many  difficulties  are  stul  to  be  solved  by  further  investigation. 
Still  we  think  that  the  division  which  rests  on  the  internal  structure 
of  the  languages  is,  as  far  as  the  investigation  of  this  matter  has  been 
carried,  the  most  certain  and  the  safest,  and  that  the  nearer  or  remoter 
kindred  which  exists  between  different  nations  may  in  some  measure 
be  indicated  by  it  Adopting  therefore  the  division  of  nations  accord- 
ing to  their  languages,  the  following  groups  may  be  enumerated  in 
Asia. 

The  first  in  the  order  of  historical  importance  is  the  Semitic  nations. 
These  are  the  Syrians  and  the  Chaldeans,  or  the  ancient  Aranueans ; 
the  Phoenicians — though  the  number  of  the  pure  and  unmixed  families 
belonging  to  this  people  may  be  very  small,  and  probably  still  exist  in 
their  ancient  coimtry,  especially  near  the  Libanus ;  the  Jews,  who 
fh>m  Palestine  have  been  dispersed  overidl  Asia  as  far  as  the  coast  of 
Malabar  and  the  northern  provinces  of  China ;  the  Arabs,  who  are 
the  most  numerous  of  this  race  and  less  mixed  with  other  nations^  and 
are  dispersed  through  all  Western  Asia  as  far  as  the  mouths  of  the 
Indus  and  the  sources  of  the  Oxus. 

Modem  ohilological  research  has  demonstrated  that  the  languages 
spoken  by  tne  aborigines  of  the  coimtries  on  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus, 
of  Hindustan,  of  Persia,  and  farther  to  the  north-west  by  the  nations 
of  Europe,  as  the  Slaves,  and  those  of  German  origin  in  the  west  and 
centre  of  Europe,  display  a  great  affinity  in  the  grammatical  structure, 
as  well  as  in  the  roots  of  numerous  words.  To  this  group  belong  the 
inhabitants  of  India,  who  speak  the  numerous  dialects  or  languages 
derived  from  or  connected  with  the  Sanscrit  This  remark  applies 
also  to  the  nations  of  Iran,  as  the  Persians,  perhaps  the  Eurdes, 
Belooches,  Gipsies,  and  even  the  Bucharians,  &c.,  though  many  of  them 
have  been  mixed  with  other  nations  of  Turkish,  Mongolic,  or  Arabic 
origin.  Besides  these  we  must  enumerate  the  Ossetes  (Uie  descendants 
of  the  Alans)  in  Mount  Caucasus,  and  some  nations  of  Slavish  origin 
inhabiting  Asia,  as  well  as  the  greatest  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe. 

The  Armenians  either  belong  to  this  group  or  constitute  a  separate 
one,  but  the  researches  on  the  grammatical  stnicture  of  their  language 
have  not  yet  been  carried  far  enough  to  determine  this  point  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  From  Uie  mountainous  table-land  which  is  their 
native  country  they  have  been  dispersed  through  the  central  and 


southern  countries  of  Asia  as  far  as  CMna,  and  may  in  this  respect 
be  compared  with  the  Arabs.  The  latter  indeed  are,  also  n^et  with 
in  Africa,  but  the  Armenians  are  found  in  Europe  even  a^  far.  as 
the  middlei^course  of  the  Danube  River,  but  everywhere  only  asp^^fio 
settlers.  ^ 

The  Geoi^gians  form  a  separate  £n*oup,  inhabiting  |hB  Qiucat^^ 
isthmus  between  Mount  Caucasus  and  the  river  Kur.  Sod^^^ 
proper  Georgians  in  Imeritia  three  branches  belong  to  it,  the  Mingr»* 
Hans,  Suanes,  and  the  Lazes :  the  latter  occupy  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  Black  S^a,  and  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  ColchL  Different 
from  them  are  the  nations  which  inhabit  the  Caucasus  as  abor^ines, 
and  not  as  an  adventitious  people.  They  are  divided  into  three  prin- 
cipal tribes — ^the  eastern  Caucasians,  or  Lesghiens ;  the  middle  Cauca- 
sians, or  Mitsdjekhes  (also  called  Chekhes) ;  and  the  western  Caucasians, 
or  the  Circassians  and  Abassis,  all  of  which  are  again  divided  into 
different  smaller  tribes,  as  is  usual  among  moimtaineers. 

The  Turkish  nations  form  one  of  the  most  extensive  groups.  The 
greatest  number  of  them  occupy  Central  Asia,  beginning  on  the  easi 
with  the  table-land  of  Gk>bi  and  the  coimtries  about  the  lake  of  Lob, 
and  extending  to  the  west  through  Turkistan,  where  they  are  called 
Eastern  Turks.  Farther  to  the  west  in  the  lowland  about  the  lake  of 
Aral  they  receive  the  name  of  Turkomans,  and  still  farther  in  Asia 
Minor  and  in  the  Ottoman  empire  of  Europe  they  are  named  Turks 
or  Osmanlis.  These  nations  may  be  consid^ed  as  the  principal  stock 
of  this  great  division,  but  its  branches  extend  to  the  north  and  to  the 
south  between  other  nations  of  Mongolic  or  Persian  origin,  and  are 
manifoldly  interwoven  and  mixed  with  them;  and  although  the 
physical  structure  of  their  body  sometimes  may  display  the  most 
remarkable  differences,  these  nations  from  Peking  to  Constantinople 
speak  dialects  (called  by  us  the  Turk-Tartarian  dialects)  which  are 
imderstood  by  all  of  them.  The  Turkomans  or  Truchmenes,  a  pastoral 
nation  divided  into  innumerable  tribes,  form  the  principal  stock  of  the 
inhabitants  of  northern  Persia  on  the  west  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
in  Shirwan,  Asia  Minor,  Khiva,  and  Bokhara,  where  a  tribe  of  the 
eastern  Turks,  who  are  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  centre  of  the 
table-land  of  Eastern  Asia  Tin  Khotan,  Yarkand,  Turfan,  Kashrfiar), 
imder  the  name  of  the  Uzb^u,  have  obtained  the  dominion  of  Turk* 
istan  and  Bokhara.  The  Kirghiz  were  formerly  imder  the  name  of 
Eastern  Kerkis  (Kazak  or  Hakas^,  the  neighbours  of  the  Mongols,  and 
inhabited  the  upper  course  of  the  Tenesei  and  the  Altai  Mountains ; 
but  they  have  been  obliged  to  emigrate  toward  the  west,  where  they 
occupy  at  present  as  pastoral  trih^s  the  steppes  which  have  received 
from  them  the  name  of  the  '  Steppes  of  the  Great,  Middle,  and  Little 
Kirghiz  Tribes.'  The  Baahkires  are  settled  in  the  southern  branches 
of  the  Ural  Mountains.  Besides  these  many  other  nations  and  tribes, 
which  commonly  are  called  Turkish  Tartarian,  or  Tartarian  Siberian, 
or  only  Tartarian  tribes,  speak  Turkish  dialects,  though  some  of  them 
have  been  mixed  with  Mongolic  tribes.  Among  these  may  be  enume- 
rated the  Nogai  on  the  banks  of  the  Kuban  and  Kuma  near  Mount 
Caucasus,  who  partly  occupy  also  the  Crimea  in  Europe ;  the  Kumuks 
in  the  same  country ;  the  iKarakalpaks  near  the  lake  of  Aral ;  many 
tribes  commonly  called  Tartars  settled  in  Siberia  between  Tobol^ 
and  Teneseisk ;  the  Barabinzes,  wandering  about  on  the  steppe  of 
Baraba ;  the  Kusnes,  on  the  river  Tom ;  the  Katshinzes,  Beltyret,  and 
Biruses,  in  the  mountains  of  Sayansk  and  the  banks  of  the  Upper 
Yenesei;  the  Teleutes,  about  the  lake  of  Teletzkoi;  and  lastly  the 
Takutes,  who  form  the  extreme  link  of  the  Turkish  nations  toward 
the  norUi-east,  and  occupy  the  banks  of  the  middle  course  of  the 
river  Lena  about  Yakutsk,  and  even  extend  to  the  mouth  of  that 
river. 

The  nations  of  Samoiedic  origin  occupy  two  different  countries 
distant  from  one  another.  The  southern  division  inhabits  the  banks 
of  the  Upper  Yenesei  and  the  mountains  of  Sayansk,  where  the  lem- 
naats  of  the  formerly  very  numerous  Samoiedic  nations  have  remained 
in  that  country  of  which  they  were  the  aborigines ;  they  are  divided' 
into  four  tribes — the  Uriankhai  (or  Soyot  of  the  Chinese^,  the  Motores, 
the  Koibales,  and  the  Karakashes.  The  northern  division  is  settled 
along  the  Polar  Sea  to  the  north  of  the  Lower  Tunguska,  and  extends 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Yenesei  to  that  of  the  Oby,  and  farther 
west  to  the  northern  part  of  the  Ural  Mountain^  and  even  in  Europe 
as  fai*  as  iJie  White  Sea ;  so  that  these  tribei^  whidi  properly  are  called 
Samoiede^  are  separated  from  the  other  above-named  branches  of 
their  family  by  Turkish  tribes  and  the  Yeneaeians  who  inhabit  the 
country  lying  between  them. 

The  Yeneseians  are  an^  isolated  and  small  tribe  whose  abode  is  con- 
fined to  the  valley  of  the  river  Yenesei  in  its  middle  course  between 
Abakansk  and  Turukhansk,  and  who  formerly  like  their  neighbours 
the  Samoiedes  inhabited  the  mountains  of  Sayansk  and  of  the  Altai 
range,  but  like  them  were  obliged  to  emigrate  toward  the  north 
when  other  nations  which  lived  in  their  neighbourhood  b^gan  to  press 
upon  them  with  superior  force — an  event  which  seems  to  have  been 
extremely  common  in  the  countries  in  the  north  and  north-west 
of  Asia. 

The  nations  of  Finnic  origin  belong  less  to  Asia  than  to  Europe, 
where  they  are  dispersed  from  the  western  declivi^  of  the  Ural 
Mountains  through  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Volga  as  &r  as  Lapland. 
Two  tribes  of  this  origin  are  found  in  Asia,  the  Yogules  and  the 
Ostiakes  of  the  Oby  River,  who  may  be  comorehended  under  the 
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general  aaine  of  Eastern  Fums :  they  occupy  the  country  extending 
from  the  Ural  Mountaina  eastward  to  the  middle  course  of  the 
Oby,  BO  that  they  separate  the  northern  Samoiedes  from  the 
Turkish  txibea  inhabiting  the  western  districts  of  Siberia  farther  to 
the  south. 

The  Mongolic  stock  of  nations  branches  out  into  three  great 
diyisions — ^the  proper  Mongols,  the  Buriates,  and  the  Olot,  or  Kal- 
mucks. The  proper  Mongols  are  settled  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
desert  of  Qobi  as  tribes  charged  with  the  defence  of  the  boundary  of 
the  Chine%e  empire,  and  there  they  are  called  Tsakhar,  whilst  other 
tribes  comprehendad  under  the  name  of  Khalka  occupy  the  northern 
side  of  the  QobL  Other  tribes  farther  to  the  souUi-west,  toward 
Tangut  and  Tibet^  are  known  under  the  general  name  of  ShfUtugol  or 
Ehor  among  the  inhabitants  of  Tibet>  also  Sokbo  (pastoral  tnbes). 
The  greatest  number  of  them  depend  on  the  court  of  Peking,  and  are 
distributed  under  different  banners;  a  small  number  howerer  are 
under  the  dominion  of  the  BussianB  in  the  countries  sunounding  the 
lake  of  Baikal,  which  likewise  are  inhabited  by  the  second  great  branch 
of  the  Mongolic  nations,  the  Buriatee,  who  seem  to  have  kept  posses- 
sion of  their  original  native  country.  The  third  great  branch  of  this 
extensive  stock,  the  01ot»  who  are  dispersed  over  all  the  countries 
between  the  lake  of  Khukhu-Nor  and  the  banks  of  the  Volga^  are 
again  divided  into  four  branches,  and  are  known  in  Europe  by  the 
name  of  Calmucks  (Kahnakh),  which  was  given  to  them  by  the 
Russians.  The  most  extensive  of  these  branches  was  once  fonned  by 
the  Zungares,  who  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  (1757)  in  their 
war  with  the  Chinese  were  partly  destroyed,  and  their  original  country 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Bi  and  of  the  lake  of  Balkaah  on  the  soutii- 
west  of  the  Altai  Mountains,  which  for  some  time  had  been  entirely 
uninhabited,  though  it  contains  extensive  pastures^  was  afterwards 
occupied  by  another  branch  of  the  Olot,  the  Turgut^  whose  tribes  had 
till  then  been  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga  to  the  north  of 
Astrakhan.  But  some  of  their  tribes  remained  on  the  banks  of  the 
y olga,  and  others  are  dispersed  through  Central  Asia  as  feur  as  the 
lake  of  Khukhu-Nor.  The  third  principal  branch  of  the  Olot,  the 
Khoehod,  are  less  numerous,  and  mhabit  likewise  the  countries  sat- 
rounding  the  lake  of  Khukhu-Nor,  or  the  Blue  Lake.  The  fourth 
great  branch  of  these  Mongols,  the  Turbet,  are  settled  still  £uiher  to 
the  east  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Hoang-Ho. 

The  Tunguses  form  one  of  the  most  extensive  families  of  nations 
in  the  north-eastern  oountries  of  Asia,  occupying  all  that  part  which 
lies  to  the  east  of  the  northern  Samoiedes  on  the  Polar  Sea,  of  the 
Teneseian^  of  the  Uriankhai  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Tenesei  River, 
and  on  the  mountains  of  Sayansk,  and  to  the  north-east  of  the  Mongolic 
tribes*  From  the  upper  course  of  both  Tunguskas  they  extend  to  the 
Polar  Sea  and  the  river  Olenek,  and  thence  over  the  middle  course  of 
the  river  Lena ;  and  fnm  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  hJce  of  Baikal 
over  the  river  Witim  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Okhotsk, 
where  they  are  called  Lamutes,  or  inhabitants  of  the  shore.  Towards 
the  south-east  they  occupy  the  countries  lying  on  the  middle  course 
of  the  Amur,  or  Sc^halien  Oola^  and  the  beinks  of  the  Sungari  Oola  to 
the  boundary  of  the  peninsula  of  Corea.  But  neither  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Amur  nor  farther  to  the  south  do  the  Tunguses  extend  to'  the 
shores  of  the  sea,  the  latter  being  inhabited  bv  the  Aino,  a  tribe  not 
belonging  to  this  stock.  The  Immdies  of  the  Tui^uses  are  very 
numerous,  but  in  modem  times  none  of  them  has  rendered  itself 
conspicuous  except  that  tribe  which  occupies  the  south-eastern  comer 
of  the  country  mhabited  by  them,  and  is  caUed  Mantshoo,  which 
conquered  China  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  still  governs 
that  country.  These  Mantshoo  Tunguses  are  found  dispersed  over 
all  the  provinces  of  the  Chinese  empire^  where  they  constitute  the 
military  nobility. 

The  north-eastern  part  of  Asia  from  the  month  of  the  Lena  River 
to  the  sea  between  .Afiia  and  America  is  occupied  by  three  nations, 
who  speak  quite  different  languages,  though  they  live  near  one  another 
on  a  country  of  comparatively  no  great  extent  These  nations  are 
— ^the  Tookagbires,  on  both  banks  of  the  Indighirka;  the  Yoriakes, 
from  the  Kolyma  River  to  the  Anadyr  River,  and  round  the  gfulf 
of  Penshinsk;  and  the  Tshuktshes,  inhabiting  the  most  north« 
eastern  extremity  of  Asia.  Between  the  latter  and  the  Esquimaux 
tribes  in  North  America  such  an  affinity  exists,  as  to  language,  that 
they  have  obtained  the  name  of  Polar  Americans.  The  Kamtchadales 
too,  who  have  given  to  or  received  their  name  from  the  peninsula' 
ivhich  they  inhabit,  form  a  separate  group  of  natiinis,  speaking  a 
peculiar  languasa 

The  tribm  which  are  ooraprohended  imder  the  name  of  Kurilee,  or 
Ainc^  «re  placed  to  the  east  of  the  Tunguses,  or  more  exactly  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Amur  River  and  on  the  ootwt  which  extends  to  Uke  south 
as  .far  as  Corea;  they  inhabit  likewise  the  islands  lying  along  this 
coast  and  extending  southward  to  Teaao  on  the  north  of  JajMm,  and 
northward  under  the  name  of  Kurilea  to  the  southern  cape  of 
Kamtchatka.  Though  these  fishing  tribes  are  dispersed  over  a  veiy- 
•xtensive  coast,  they  have  a  common  language. 

The  Japanese  spe»k  a  language  peculiar  to  themsehres ;  and  though 
their  dviUsation  exhibits  a  striking  similarity  to  that  of  the  Chinese, 
it  seems  not  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  latter,  but  to  have  risen 
entirely  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Japanese.  Both  their 
language  and  their  civilisation  are  confined  to  their  islands,  with  the 


escoeption  of  the  islands  of  Liew-kiew,  whose  inhahitents  certainly 
belong  to  the  same  stock,  but  their  language  is  said  to  be  different. 

The  Coreans,  or  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  of  Corea,  constitute 
likewise  a  separate  nation,  which  many  centuries  ago  inhabited  the 
mountain  range  which  forms  the  northm  boundary  of  the  peninsula, 
and  then  were  called  Sianpi;  at  present  they  are  confined  to  the 
peninsula  itself  by  their  neighbours,  the  Mantshoo,  who  occupy  tHe 
countiy  fiurther  north,  and  are  quite  different  from  them. 

The  Chinese  constitute  the  most  numerous  and  most  c^lised 
nation  of  Eastern  Asia,  forming  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  China  itMlf,  and  possessing  a  very  rich  literature.  Tney 
are  also  dispersed  over  the  other  countries  subject  to  the  court  of 
Peking,  and  even  beyond  this  boundary,  where  however  they  have 
only  settled  in  more  modem  times.  They  have  likewise  formed 
many  settlements  on  the  island  of  Formoaai  as  well  as  on  the  Sunda 
Islands,  in  Siam,  Malacca,  and  in  Ceylon. 

The  Tibetans,  or  inhabitants  of  Tibet^  who  eall  themselves  Bhot 
or  Bhota,  constitute  a  very  numerous  group  of  tribes,  whidi  are  for 
dispersed  over  the  table-lands  of  Eastern  Asia,  to  the  north  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains  but  all  of  them  are  very  little  known ;  it  seems 
however  that  they  are  divided  into  many  branches  extending  to  the 
west,  east)  and  north-east 

The  different  nations  which  occupy  the  pimiffffi^lft  without  the 
Ganges,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Anam,  that  is,  of  Tonkin  and  Cochin 
China,  those  of  Siam,  Pegu,  and  Ava,  or  the  Birmans,  are  still 
impeifoctly  known.  The  Malays  are  better  Imown;  they  perhaps 
once  occupied  the  mountain  region  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  but 
at  present  are  only  settled  on  the  Sunda  Islands  and  the  southem 
extremity  of  that  peninsula.  They  speak  a  distinct  and  cultivated 
idiom  which  is  for  diffbsed  on  the  west  as  far  as  Madagascar,  and  on 
the  east  over  the  islands  of  Sunda  and  the  Philippines,  and  even  to 
the  most  eastern  island  groups  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

These  are  the  principal  groups  of  nations  inhabiting  Asia ;  but  in 
the  inland  countries  of  that  continent  there  still  exist  some  feeble 
remains  of  ancient  nations  which  have  not  yet  been  subjected  to  a 
close  investigation.  Such  are  the  Miao-tae  in  southem  China,  the 
Qoands  in  Deccan,  the  Lolos  and  Carayn  on  the  peninsula  beyond 
the  Qangeoi,  the  Siapnsh  in  the  Hindu-Koosh  Mountains,  and  some 
others. 

y  I.  Politieal  diifUiom. — ^As  nearly  everything  belonging  to  the  geo- 
graphy of  Asia  appears  to  be  fonned  on  a  colossal  scale,  the  political 
relations  of  the  difRwent  states  which  have  taken  possession  of  its 
extensive  natural  divisions  are  the  same.  At  present  there  are  only 
six  empires  of  great  power  and  importance  which  possess  among 
them  the  whole  continent  The  others  of  less  extent  and  importance 
are  either  dependent  on  these  six,  or  at  least  are  subordinate,  and 
rendered  of  less  political  weight  firom  being  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  six.  The  east  of  Asia  is  occupied  by  the  Chinese 
empire,  the  north  by  Russia,  and  the  South  by  the  British  domi- 
nions;  the  other  states  lying  between  them,  as  the  empire  of  the 
Birmans  snd  the  kingdoms  of  Siam  and  Cochin  China  are  only  of 
the  second  or  third  nmk.  The  west  of  Asia  however  comprehends 
Persia,  Afghamstan,  Turkey,  and  Arabia ;  and  if  we  except  the  small 
states  of  £uva  and  Bokhara  in  the  lowlands  round  the  lake  of  Aral, 
there  hardly  exists  an  independent  nation  or  sovereign  of  any  weight 
in  political  matters.  The  area  as  well  as  the  population  and  the 
physical  resources  of  Asia  are  very  unequally  divided  amongst  those 
great  monarchies. 

The  Rustian  empire  extends  through  three  of  the  great  divisions 
of  the  globe  from  uie  Oulf  of  Bothnia  to  New  Arkhangel  in  the  North 
Pacific,  and  contains  about  7,800,000  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  about  66  millions;  about  two-thirds  of  ite  surfiekce,  namely, 
4,800,000  square  miles,  and  only  one-twelfth  of  ite  population,  namely, 
5,600,000,  belong  te  Asia.  In  this  account  are  included  the  ancient 
Tarttffian  kingdoms  of  Elasan  and  Astrakhan,  which  by  some 
geographers  are  assigned  to  Europe,  and  the  wandering  trihcB  of  the 
Kirghk,  which  are  estimated  at  800,000,  and  the  mountaineers 
of  the  Caucasus  at  about  half  a  million.  Besides  the  two  great 
Tartarian  kingdoms  of  Kasan  (the  ancient  Bulgar),  and  Astrakhan 
(the  ancient  Kaptohak),  the  Russian  empire  in  Asia  contains  Siberia, 
the  eastern  boundary  of  which  is  not  exactly  fixed ;  the  Caucasian 
provinces,  three  in  number,  which  lie  on  both  sides  of  Mount  Caucasus 
and  constituto  a  military  government;  the  steppes  of  the  Kirghiz, 
a  protected  countiy ;  and  the  Siberian  islands  and  peninsulas  iu  the 
Polar  region  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  far  as  the  north-western  shores 
of  North  America. 

The  OhdneH  empire  is  limited  to  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the 
globe — ^Asia,  but  it  comprehends  more  than  one-fourth  of  ite  surface, 
namely,  upwards  of  5  millions  of  square  miles,  with  a  population 
amounting  at  least  to  800  millions ;  but  if  we  may  rely  on  tiie  returns 
of  the  last  native  census,  the  whole  population  of  the  empire  in  1825 
amounted  to  852,866,012  individuals.  The  subjecte  of  the  Russian 
emperor  in  Asia  amount  to  about  1-1 00th  of  tho  wholepopulation  of 
that*  continent,  but  those  n^io  fonn  the  empire  of  Cnina  may  be 
considered  as  constituting  one-half  of  all  ite  inhabitants.  Thou^ 
therefore  both  these  empires  are  nearly  equal  in  extent,  the  amount  of 
their  population  is  widely  different,  and  the  Russian  empire  occupies 
a  very  subordinate  political  relation.    China  occupies  tho  first  place 
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among  the  political  bodiea  of  Ajda,  and  in  this  position  it  has 
maintained  itself  for  abore  2000  yearsy  wlulBt  the  power  of  Biuaia 
does  not  yet  reckon  200  years.  But  eveiy  part  of  the  immense  surface 
of  the  Chinese  empire  is  not  of  equal  importance.  In  the  Russian 
empire  the  Ural  Mountains  are  the  natural  boundaiy  of  its  body, 
whose  head  is  placed  in  Europe,  but  whose  limbs  extend  through  the 
whole  north  of  Asia  as  far  as  A^amtchatka,  and  are  a  mere  appendage, 
which  adds  very  little  to  the  internal  force  of  the  body.  Nearly  Uie 
same  drcumstances  exist  in  China.  The  head  of  the  Chinese  empire 
ia  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Padfio  OceaUi  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  table-lands  of  Gk>bi  and  of  Tibet,  in  the  rich  and  fertile  and 
densely-populated  lowlands  of  China,  or  in  that  part  which  is  properly 
called  China  (Chin).  But  all  the  other  provinces  to  the  north  of  the 
Ghreat  Wall  and  to  the  west  of  its  western  extremity  must  be 
considered  as  an  appendage,  which  is  of  oomparatiTely  very  little 
political  importance  with  regard  to  the  whole  empire.  By  some 
event  this  union  might  be  dissolved  and  the  exterior  limbs  separated, 
which  has  actually  taken  place  more  than  once  on  the  change  of  the 
reigning  dynasties;  but  such  events  have  not  injured  tiie  proper 
body  of  the  empire,  which  has  rather  attained  a  greater  concentration 
of  its  internal  forces  by  this  separation.  These  external  provinces 
or  intermediate  countries  are  only  of  importance  to  the  govenmient 
by  impeding  foreigners  from  entering  into  immediate  intercourse 
with  me  natives  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  as  a  barrier  against  the 
more  western  empires  and  nations.  As  provinces  of  inferior  political 
importance,  but  forming  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  intercourse  with 
the  neighbouring  nations,  we  must  consider  all  the  countries  extending 
over  the  Chinese  table-lands,  the  boimdaries  of  which  are  nearly 
coincident  with  those  of  the  highlands  of  Eastern  Asi^  The  Chinese 
empire  accordinglv  comprehends  five  great  divisions  of  countries, 
besides  some  of  less  extent;  and  with  respect  to  their  political 
relation  towards  the  government,  they  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes.  The  first  class  comprehends  China  Proper  alone,  the 
permanent  seat  of  government  and  the  residence  of  the  sovereigns, 
either  in  the  southern  capital  (Nanking)  or  in  the  northern  (Peking), 
as  at  present.  The  second  class  is  composed  of  three  great  kingdoms 
subject  to  the  court  of  Peking — Mant^uria  on  the  north-east^  the 
native  country  of  the  present  dynasty,  which  is  of  Tunguse  origin ; 
Mongolia  on  the  north  and  norui-west  or  the  native  country  of  all 
Mongolic  tribes;'  and  Hami,  Tur&n,  Khotan,  Tarkand,  Kashgar, 
and  the  mountainous  Bokhara  or  rather  Chinese  Turkistan,  which 
are  properly  the  native  countries  of  the  eastern  Turldsh  Tartarian 
tribes.  The  thii'd  class  is  composed  of  the  protected  countries, 
which  have  only  in  part  received  Chinese  institutions,  such  as  Tibet, 
Bhotan,  Undes,  Ladakh,  and  other  small  coimtries  on  the  table-lands 
toward  the  south  and  west ;  and  on  the  east  the  peninsula  of  Corea 
and  the  island  of  Formosa,  as  well  as  the  Liquejos  or  Liew-kiew 
Islands. 

The  BrUith  dominions  in  the  East  Indies  are  for  the  most  part 
in  India  or  the  peninsula  within  the  Ghmges.  If  we  consider 
only  the  immediate  possessions  of  the  British  in  India  we  find 
that  they  have  a  population  of  about  100  millions  on  a  surface 
extending  to  about  700,000  square  mUes;  but  their  political 
importance  can  only  be  duly  estimated  if  we  consider  how  this 
population  is  concentrated,  and  how  easily  acoessible  tiieee  countries 
are  by  sea  and  by  the  great  navigable  rivers.  But  ike  British 
influence  is  not  limited  to  the  immediate  possessions  of  the  three 
presidencies  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay;  it  extends  over  a 
great  number  of  dependent  and  protected  sovereigns,  who  possess  a 
territory  of  nearly  equal  extent  with  that  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  have  under  their  rule  about  58  millions  of  subiects.  To 
these  we  must  add  the  island  of  Ceylon  which  belongs  to  tne  crown, 
and^  is  of  the  greatest  importance  as  a  well-situated  and  convenient 
station  for  the  navy.  Nepaul  and  Ava  are  the  only  important 
states  of  India  that  remain  independent  of  the  British.  By  tiie  peace 
concluded  at  the  termination  of  the  Birmese  war  (1826)  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Company  were  increased  by  the  acquisition  of  Asam  with 
an  area  of  about  18,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  600,000 ; 
of  Aracan  with  upwards  of  20,000  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  about  250,000;  and  of  the  Tenasserim  provinces  of  Ye,  Tavoy, 
and  Meigui,  with  a  sur£Ewe  of  more  than  80,000  square  miles,  but 
a  very  scanty  population,  not  exceeding  85,000  persons.  In  1843 
Sinde  with  an  area  of  70,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  about 
a  million  and  a  half;  and  in  1849  the  whole  of  the  Panjab  with  a 
population  of  between  three  and  four  millions,  were  annexed  to  the 
British  empire  in  India,  which  has  been  further  extended  in  the 
present  year  (1858)  by  the  annexation  of  the  Birmese  province  of 
Pegu. 

The  Portuguue,  whose  settlements  were  formerly  so  numerous  on 
the  coasts  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Sea,  have  preserved  Gk>a 
with  a  few  adjacent  places.  Daman,  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
peninsula  of  Guzerat  with  the  fortress  of  Diu,  a  place  important  for 
the  construction  of  vessels.  These  possessions  together  with  the 
island  of  Macao  in  the  bay  of  Canton  in  China,  and  some  districts  of 
the  island  of  Timor,  &c.,  are  supposed  to  contain  about  60,000  square 
miles,  and  600,000  inhabitants. 

The  Prenth  settiements  in  Asia  are  confined  to  India,  and  com- 
prehend the  governments  of  Pondicherry  with  the  towDP  of  Pondi- 


cheny  and  Carical  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  a  feW  other 
places,  among  which  Chandemagore  in  Beng^,  and  Mahd  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  are  the  most  important  The  whole  area  possessed 
by  the  French  does  not  exceed  200  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  less  than  200,000  individuals. 

The  settlements  of  the  Dutch  were  formerly  dispersed  over  the 
coasts  of  both  peninsulas  of  India,  as  well  as  over  the  adjacent 
islands;  but  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  them  by  degrees;  and 
since  1821  they  have  been  limited  to  the  islands.  Their  power  b^ins 
on  the  west  with  Sumatra,  and  extends  beyond  Java  to  the 
Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands.  These  possessions  are  roughly  guessed 
to  comprehend  a  surface  of  about  612,000  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  16,500,000. 

These  are  the  great  empires  and  the  colonies  of  the  European 
nations,  among  which  the  north,  east,  south,  and  centre  of  Asia  are 
divided ;  but  besides  these  there  still  exist  some  sovereignties,  which, 
though  not  powerful  enough  to  influence  materially  the  political 
affiurs  of  that  continent,  possess  some  importance  in  tiieir  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Such  are  the  empire  of  Birma  with  a  surfiEuse  of 
perhaps  more  than  200,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  10 
millions,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Siam  and  Annam,  which  latter  oom> 
prehendji  the  ancient  sovereignties  of  Camboja,  Cochin  China, 
and  Tonkin,  some  petty  but  independent  princes  on  the  peninsula 
of  Malacca,  on  the  island  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  the  important 
British  settlement  of  Singapore.  Still  we  have  to  notice  the  most 
eastern  of  all  Asiatic  countries,  Japan,  which  consists  of  many  islands 
comprehending  an  area  of  more  than  250,000  square  miles,  with  a 
very  dense  population  estimated  at  80  millions. 

The  political  relations  of  Western  Asia  are  quite  distinct  from 
those  of  its  eastern  countries.  Other  political  bodies  are  here 
predominant.  The  influence  of  the  British  on  the  south  and  that  of 
the  Russians  on  the  north  is  here  only  subordinate ;  and  the  empire 
of  China  has  no  weight  at  all  In  the  lowlands  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jihon  or  Oxus  and  the  Sihoun  or  Jaxartes  political  power  is  subject 
to  continual  changes  and  divisions,  which  put  a  limit  to  the  extension 
of  the  influence  of  the  Chinese  empire,  though  it  projects  like  a  wedge 
between  Siberia  on  the  north  and  India  on  the  south.  This  territory 
of  the  nomadic  tribes  with  its  agriculture  dispersed  in  the  fashion  of 
oases,  is  probably  the  country  of  the  Massagetss  of  the  ancients,  the 
Khorasmia  and  Mawar-al-Nahar  of  the  Aiubs,  the  SSagatai  of  the 
Mongols  in  the  middle  ages;  and  contains  at  present  the  states 
of  Bokhara  and  Khiva,  each  of  which  may  comprehend  about 
100,000  square  miles;  and  besides  these  many  pet^  sovereignties 
in  the  mountain  regions,  as  Kundus,  Badakshan,  Turkistan,  &c. 
All  these  countries  must  be  considered  as  placed  without  the  poU- 
tical  relations  of  Eastern  as  well  as  of  Western  Asia,  and  cannot  be 
enumerated  among  the  civilised  kingdoms,  which  have  attained  a 
fixed  and  determinate  form  of  government 

The  nations  whose  power  is  prevalent  in  Western  Asia  are  the 
Persians,  the  A%hans,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Turks.  Persia  which 
occupies  the  centre  would  doubtiess  exerciM  a  decisive  influence  if 
it  still  formed  one  entire  and  undivided  empire ;  but  for  neariy  a 
century  this  country  has  been  divided  into  two  sovereignties — 
Eastern  Persia  or  Afghanistan,  and  Western  Persia  or  Persia 
Proper.  Persia  Pkx)per  comprehends  upwards  of  500,000  square 
miles,  and  contains  about  9  millions  of  inhabitants.  The  political 
power  of  Afghanistan  is  lessened  by  the  division  of  the  country 
into  several  petty  states,  but  in  tiie  late  war  with  the  British 
the  A%hans  displayed  a  bravery  and  a  firmness  of  purpose  seldom 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  Asiatic  nationa  Both  Persia  and 
Afghanistan  preserve  the  importance  which  is  secured  to  them 
by  their  geographical  situation,  as  being  the  countries  through 
which  the  commercial  intercourse  between  Eastern  and  Western 
Asia  is  carried  on,  which  influence  is  still  considerably  increased 
by  their  being  placed  between  the  dominions  of  the  Russians  on 
the  north,  of  the  Turks  on  the  west,  and  the  British  in  India  on 
the  south. 

Arabistan,  the  country  of  the  Arabs,  is  of  very  little  weight  in  the 
political  affiiirs  of  Asia,  and  has  always  been  so  since  the  destruction 
of  the  caliphat  Its  inhabitants  are  for  the  most  part  divided  into 
wandering  tribes  who  are  mostiy  independent  of  one  another,  and 
therefore  cannot  act  in  union  and  vrith  effect  Some  of  them  are 
subject  to  the  Turkish  empire,  but  the  Arabs  and  Turks  consider 
one  another  as  personal  enemies,  and  have  frequentiy  feud&  Though 
this  countiy  is  very  thinly  peopled  its  inhabitants  may  be  estimated 
at  from,  ten  to  twelve  millions,  and  it  is  divided  into  four  considerable 
sovereignties  and  a  great  number  of  smaller  political  bodies,  which 
however  are  often  more  or  less  dependent  either  on  an  Arabian 
prince  or  a  foreigner.  The  most  powerful  of  tiie  native  Arabian 
princes  of  the  present  day  is  the  Imam  of  Muscat,  to  whom  all  the 
south  and  south-east  coasts  of  Arabia  are  tributary.  For  a  long 
time  past  the  power  of  the  Turkish  emperor  over  Arabia  has  been 
only  nominal. 

The  Turkish  empire  constitutes  the  last  of  the  three  great  powers 
of  Western  Asia;  but  its  power  in  Europe  having  considerably 
declined,  this  has  had  a  corresponding  effect  on  its  political  relations 
in  Asia»  The  surface  of  the  Turkish  empire  is  estimated  at  between 
800,000  and  900,000  square  miles,  including  its  possessions  on  tho 
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tluree  ooniinenta  of  the  Old  World,  and  its  total  population  is  said  to 
exceed  35|000,000.  Half  the  population  and  very  nearly  half  the 
area  belonff  to  the  Asiatio  part  of  the  empire.  The  provinces  divided 
into  pashaliks  are  not  in  any  intimate  connection  with  one  another, 
nor  even  with  the  centre  of  the  empire.  .  Many  of  the  nations  which 
inhabit  the  provinces  lying  on  the  boimdary,  as  the  Turkomans,  and 
the  Kurds,  are  still  more  difficult  to  keep  in  subjection  than  the  pacAias 
themselves. 

Botany  of  Ana* — With  reference  to  the  character  of  its  vegetation, 
Asia  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  seven  regions,  namely :  1,  the 
Siberian ;  2,  the  Tartarian ;  3,  the  Cashmerian ;  4,  the  Syrian ;  5,  the 
Himalayan ;  6,  the  Indian ;  and  7,  the  Malayan  or  Equinoctial  There 
are  certainly  no  very  precise  limits  between  these,  but  nevertheless 
they  may  be  taken  as  representing  so  many  well-marked  features  of 
the  Asiatic  Flora,  and  as  expressing  the  most  important  differences  of 
climate  which  this  division  of  the  world  exhibits. 

I.  The  Siberian  region  comprehends  all  the  northern  parts  of  Asia 
lying  between  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  Tartary,  including  Kamtchatka 
on  the  east,  and  the  whole  range  of  the  Caucasian  and  Ural  Mountains 
on  the  west ;  thus  forming  a  broad  belt  passing  over  the  whole  conti- 
nent, and  limited  on  the  south  by  the  50th  parallel  of  latitude.  In  its 
general  features  this  region  is  essentially  European  on  the  west,  and 
similar  to  the  west  coast  of  America  on  the  east.  Its  northern  portion 
experiences  in  many  places  extremely  rigorous  winters  and  short 
Bummers,  and  the  earth  is  perpetually  firozen  below  the  vegetable 
mould  that  overlies  the  surface.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Eneseisk 
or  Teneseisk  this  is  particularly  remarkable.  In  that  part  of  Asia  the 
cold  is  so  incredibly  intense  that,  according  to  Qmelin,  72"  below  zero 
of  Fahronheit  is  not  very  unusual,  and  it  has  been  known  as  low  as 
120^  below  zero ;  birds  and  aninials,  as  well  as  man,  perish  beneath 
this  dreadful  temperature,  their  very  blood  being  frozen  in  their 
veins. 

In  a  country  whero  this  degree  of  cold  exists,  vegetation  must  of 
necessity  be  of  the  most  stunted  description.  Accordmgly  we  read  of 
whole  districts  covered  with  nothing  but  morasses  of  coarse  rushes 
mixed  with  diminutive  birohes  and  arbutus,  small  willows,  and  an 
arotic  bramble  or  two ;  cabbages  will  not  exist,  and  com  is  almost 
imknown  in  a  growing  state.  In  somewhat  mUder  districts,  whero 
perpetual  sunlight  begins  to  be  exchanged  for  the  alternation  of  day 
and  night  and  longer  summers,  the  country  is  clothed  with  immense 
forests  of  birches,  larohes,  and  pines,  among  which  the  Cembra  pine  is 
a  noble  object,  frequently  attaining  the  height  of  120  feet;  to  these 
aro  added  Tartarian  maples,  balsams,  poplars,  and  wild  cherries,  along 
witii  many  species  of  Ccaragana,  which  is  a  genus  characteristic  of 
Siberia.  Groat  numbers  of  G^tians,  espedfliUy  Q,  cUgida^  with  its 
blue  and  white  blossoms,  large  patches  of  the  yellow  Rhododendron 
chrytanthvm,  and  the  rich  purple  Jthododenaron  dauricum,  with 
quantities  of  dwarf  almonds  and  a  great  variety  of  other  protty  flowers 
fill  the  meadows  and  open  parts  of  the  country.  Lilies  of  different 
kinds  aro  met  with  in  abundance  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Siberian 
region,  and  their  bulbs  aro  tised  in  Kamtchatka  for  food ;  in  many 
places  aro  also  found  rhubarbs,  especially  that  sort  called  Jthewn 
undulatum,  but  not  the  officinal  species,  tiie  stireion  of  which  is  pro- 
bably in  the  Tartarian  region.  Among  the  strong  points  of  resem- 
blance between  this  portion  of  the  Asiatic  Flora  and  that  of  the  opposite 
coast  of  America  may  be  mentioned  the  abundance  of  cinquefoils 
{PotentiUa)  found  in  both,  one  of  which,  PolentiUa  peetinata,  appears 
to  be  common  to  both  coxmtries ;  Pedietdaru  retv^ruUct,  a  vexy  remark- 
able species,  is  also  met  with  in  both.  Com  is  cultivated  successfully 
only  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Siberian  region.  In  the  eastern  part, 
according  to  Malte-Brun,  grain  has  not  been  found  to  ripen  either  at 
Oodskoi,  which  is  under  65°,  or  in  Kamtchatka  at  57°,  but  the  south- 
west parts  possess  remarkable  fertility.  On  the  north  of  Kolyban 
barley  gives  a  return  of  twelve  and  oats  of  twenty-fold.  Wheat  is 
however  raised  with  difficulty,  and  as  a  substitute  the  inhabitants  sow 
different  kinds  of  buck-wheat  (Polygonum),  from  which  an  inferior 
kind  of  bread  is  prepared,  as  in  China  and  some  parts  of  Lombardy. 

II.  The  Tartaric  region,  as  it  is  next  to  the  Siberian,  so  it  resem- 
bles it  in  most  respects ;  and  it  may  even  be  doubted  whether  it  ought 
to  be  botanically  distinguished,  especially  as  very  little  is  known  of 
the  exact  nature  of  any  part  of  its  Flora  except  that  of  Kunawur.  It 
may  however  be  characterised  as  being  essentially  Siberian  in  its 
genera,  but  distinct  in  the  majority  of  its  species ;  and  so  modified  by 
the  extreme  cold  and  dryness  of  the  climate  in  consequence  of  the 
great  elevation  of  the  country,  that  most  of  the  Siberian  species  which 
are  formed  to  breathe  a  more  humid  air  can  scarcely  exist  in  it  Cut 
off  firom  the  plains  of  India  by  the  lofty  pinnacles  of  the  Himalayan 
range,  it  has  no  gradual  communication  with  a  tropical  Flora  in  any 
of  its  provinces,  but  retains  to  its  most  southern  limits  its  own  pecu- 
liar aspect.  Of  the  few  species  which  botanists  have  seen  from  the 
most  southern  part  of  this  region,  scarcely  any  are  met  with  in  Siberia 
What  is  called  by  travellers  Tartaric  farze  has  been  ascertained  by 
Dr.  Royle  to  consist  of  prickly  species  of  Oenitta,  AatragaZus,  and 
Caragana  ;  and  the  goosebenies,  and  currants,  and  willows,  and  rhu- 
barb are  all  of  kinds  unknown  to  the  north  of  Asia,  starved  and  stunted 
by  the  miserable  climate. 

The  passes  to  the  northern  face  of  the  range  of  stupendous  moun- 
tains whidh  divide  the  Himalayan  region  from  that  on  the  west,  are 
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described  by  Bnmes  as  almost  destitute  of  vegetation;  but  the  aasafoatida 
plants  grow  there  in  great  luxuriance,  and  form  the  principal  pasture 
of  the  flocks  which  browse  on  theuL  An  umbelliferous  plant  called 
Prangos  is  also  foimd  a  valuable  winter  food  for  sheep. 

In  some  places  of  this  Trans-Himalayan  region  tne  aridity  of  the 
atmosphere  is  so  great  that  things  neither  rot  nor  decompose,  but  fall 
to  dust  in  course  of  time ;  the  surfitce  of  the  soil  is  parohed  up  and 
baked  white  by  the  scorohing  influence  of  the  sun's  rays,  so  that 
the  face  of  the  hills  is  actually  dead.  On  the  elevated  table-land 
of  Tartaiy  the  mountains  aro  from  18,000  to  19,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  rise  from  the  water^s  edge  without  forofts  or  even  a  bush, 
clothed  with  a  withered  and  russet  vegetation,  and  bare  of  snow. 
(Royle.)  In  other  places  however  many  trees  are  met  with,  among 
which  are  Tartaric  species  of  ash,  hazel,  cypress,  oaks,  poplars,  birohes, 
pavias,  &a  The  Neoza  Pine  (Pinw  Gerardiana),  the  seeds  of  which 
are  eatable,  like  those  of  the  Stone  Pine  in  Europe ;  the  Indian  Cedar 
(Abies  2)eodara)f  Abies  Webbian<i,  and  a  few  other  trees  with  a  northern 
aspect,  straggle  on  the  mountains  from  the  Indian  side,  and  give  an 
air  of  grandeur  to  some  parts  of  this  otherwise  desolate  region.  Some 
places  in  the  lowlands,  such  as  Balk,  where  the  climate  is  less  arid, 
produce  fruit  of  great  excellence,  and  resemble  the  Flora  of  the  Cash- 
merian region.  In  Kimawur,  barley,  buckwheat,  and  turnips  were, 
seen  by  the  Messrs.  Gkrard  at  13,600  feet;  and  a  little  lower  the 
ground  was  covered  with  thyme,  sage,  and  many  other  aromatic 
plants.    At  17,000  feet  Tartarian  fdrze  still  grows. 

IIL  In  the  northern  districts  of  Persia  and  in  those  provinces  which 
stand  between  the  Indian  territory  and  that  kingdom,  nature  still 
refuses  to  assume  the  tropical  features  which,  as  will  presently  be 
seen,  characterise  Asia  south  of  the  Himalaya  and  east  of  the  Indus. 
In  many  respects  the  vegetation  of  this,  which  may  be  called  the 
Cashmerian  r^on,  is  so  like  that  of  Europe  that,  according  to  a 
French  traveller  in  Cashmere,  one  would  fancy  oneself  on  a  mountain 
in  Auveigne  rather  ihan  in  an  Asiatic  province  bordering  upon  India. 
This  arises  from  the  resemblance  that  exists  between  the  climate  of 
many  parts  of  Persia  and  that  of  Europe,  which  is  mainly  due  to  the 
high  level  of  Iran.  Sharp  winters  and  fine  warm  summere  nourish 
races  of  trees  and  flowers  fiur  more  luxuriant  and  delicate  than  can 
appear  in  the  long-protracted  cold  and  short  summers  of  Siberia,  or 
the  dry  and  inclement  steppes  of  Tartary.  It  is  here  that  plants 
which  delight  in  bright  light  and  high  summer  heat,  with  a  moist 
atmosphere  in  their  growing  season,  but  which  require  a  long  and 
steady  rest  in  winter,  are  met  with  in  perfection ;  in  a  word,  it  is  a 
climate  which  would  suit  tropical  plants  if  it  were  not  for  the  periodi- 
cal cold.  Rice,  oranges,  and  olives,  pomegranates,  almonds,  and  fig- 
trees  remind  the  traveller  of  Italy ;  lehile  grapes,  mulberries,  and  the 
ordinary  European  fruit-trees  cast  a  northern  aspect  over  the  scenery. 
All  things  that  require  much  heat  and  light  to  arrive  at  perfection, 
such  as  the  fragrant  principle  of  tobacco,  the  narcotic  juice  of  the 
opium-poppy,  and  the  tears  of  the  manna-ash,  are  produced  in  the 
Cashmerian  region  in  the  greatest  excellence.  In  some  places  the 
appearance  of  a  few  herbs  of  tropical  forms  indicates  an  approach  to 
t£e  vegetation  of  India,  such  as  the  salep  plant,  which  belongs  to  a 
genus  otherwise  confined,  to  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia ;  cotton,  and 
here  and  there  the  sugar-cane :  but  there  is  no  trace  of  the  great  fea- 
tures of  a  more  southern  vegetation.  In  Cashmere  the  most  interesting- 
part  of  the  Flora  is  collected.  In  this  province  flourish  many  of  the 
rruits  now  cultivated  in  Europe ;  apricots,  peaches,  plums,  cherries, 
apples,  peare,  and  grapes,  all  in  the  greatest  profusion,  supply  the 
markets.  The  walnut,  which  here  is  wild,  is  cultivated  extensively 
for  the  sake  of  the  oil  which  is  pressed  from  its  seeds,  and  used  both 
in  cookery,  for  burning,  and  instead  of  linseed  oil  for  painters'  work. 
«  The  vine  scales  the  summit  of  the  poplar,  and  is  never  restrained  by 
pruning,  though,  compared  with  it^  those  of  Europe,  either  on  the 
trellis  or  the  wall,  sink  into  insignificance."  In  the  forests  are  found 
oriental  plants  and  Horse-Chestout  trees  (Pavias)  truly  wild ;  in  the 
fields  grow  most  of  our  European  kinds  of  com  along  with  rice ;  and 
in  the  gardens  the  ordinary  culinary  vegetables  of  Europe.  The 
Singhara  Nut  (Trapa)  forms  an  object  of  general  cultivation  in  the 
lakes  which  surround  the  city  of  Cashmere ;  one  lake  alone  is  stated 
by  Moororoft  to  produce  from  96,000  to  128,000  ass-loads  of  this  nut^ 
and  about  30,000  people  are  almost  wholly  supported  by  it  for  five 
months  out  of  twelve.  Nothing  perhaps  is  more  remarkable  in  Cash- 
mere than  its  floating  gardens,  formed  from  the  entangled  stems  of 
water-lilies  covered  with  earth  and  planted  with  melons  and  cucum- 
bers, which  thus  treated  arrive  at  the  highest  state  of  perfection,  and 
are  produced  in  great  numbers. 

The  prangos,  already  mentioned,  a  kind  of  umbelliferous  plant,  is 
collected  in  some  parts  for  the  sake  of  the  leaves,  which  when  dried 
furnish  a  fodder  much  esteemed  for  sheep ;  and  the  safiron  crocui^ 
which  arrives  at  a  great  size,  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  is  a  source 
of  considerable  revenue. 

IV.  Dovetailing  as  it  were  with  what  we  have  called  the  Cash- 
merian region,  passing  even  through  southern  Persia  into  northern 
India,  and  finding  its  eastern  limits  in  the  Great  Indian  Desert,  of 
which  Delhi  may  be  considered  as  the  extreme  point,  is  a  botanical 
region  that  requires  to  be  distinguished,  and  to  which  the  name  of 
Syrian  may  be  conveniently  given,  from  its  commencing  with  Syria 
on  the  west.    It  also  comprehends  the  greater  part  of  Turkey  in  Asia 
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and  the  north  of  Arabia.  -Ij«  might  almoBt  be  called  a  Southern  Tar- 
tarian i^eg^on,  for  its  pecoliar  appearance  is  caused  by  aridity  and  heat, 
as  that  of  the  real  Tartarian  region  is  caused  by  aridity  and  cold.  At 
its  western  extremity  the  Syrian  r^on  resembles  the  north  of  Africa 
and  the  south  of  Europe  in  many  of  its  plants ;  on  the  east  it  is  occu- 
pied by  species  having  a  certain  d^^ree  of  relation  to  the  otherSj  but 
more  Indian  in  their  character ;  for  instance,  it  appears  from  Dr. 
Boyle's  list  that  near  Delhi  such  plants  as  species  of  Flacourtia,  Ely- 
traruiy  Ooccidus,  and  ZepidagaihiSf  which  consist  principally  of  Indian 
species,  are  intermixed  with  fagonias,  grewias,  capers,  camel' s-thom 
(Alkagi^f  8eruas,.and  scrubby  heliotropes,  which  are  truly  Syrian. 
Desolation  is  the  characteristic  of  a  very  large  part  of  this  region ; 
destitute  of  water,  and  scorched  by  a  fervid  sun,  it  is  physically  impos- 
sible for  the  vegetation  to  consist  of  any  but  stunted  slmibs  or  starved 
and  withering  herbs.  The  trees  are  few  and  thorny,  and  scantily 
clothed  with  foliage ;  the  very  herbs  are  spiny  from  want  of  power  to 
develop  the  soft  green  parenchyma  of  the  leaf  between  their  rigid 
veins ;  and  they  are  shafi^  with  long  hairs  which  nattire  gives  them 
as  a  feeble  means  of  suckmg  up  the  scanty  moisture  of  the  atmosphere. 
If  among  this  barren  region  oases  are  found  shaded  with  date-trees, 
and  mountains  rich  with  verdure,  thev  only  form  a  sad  contrast  with 
tlie  dreariness  of  the  scene  beyond  them,  and  by  no  means  diminish 
the  truth  of  the  picture  we  have  drawn.  Sinde  may  be  considered 
the  most  south-eastern  point  of  the  Syrian  region ;  here  the  vegetation 
of  uncultivated  tracts  is  described  as  of  a  miserable  description. 
Great  quantities  of  a  sort  of  tamarisk,  intermixed  with  thorny 
acacias,  a  deformed  euphorbis^  the  flowers  of  which  are  still  more 
uninviting  than  its  bloated  leafless  stems,  neem  trees  (Mdia),  and 
peepuls  (Ficue  rdigioga),  constitute  the  principal  features  of  the 
scenery. 

y.  From  countries  like  these  we  turn  to  the  rich  and  varied  sides 
of  that  stupendous  mountain  ridge  which,  under  the  name  of  the 
Himalaya,  forms  a  barrier  between  Tartary  and  Hindustan.  Of  this 
fine  region,  which  may  hence  be  called  the  Himalayan,  an  invaluable 
account  is  given  by  Dr.  Boyle  in  his  '  Illustrations  of  the  Botany  of 
the  Himalayan  Mountains,'  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  principal 
part  of  our  data  regurdin^  the  vegetation  of  India.  In  consequence 
of  the  rich  and  humid  plams  that  lie  at  its  feet,  and  its  great  elevation, 
it  is  characterised  by  an  intermixture  of  tropical  and  temperate  plants, 
the  former  of  which  ascend  the  sides  of  the  hills  till  they  lose  them- 
selves among  the  latter,  which  in  their  turn  give  way  as  the  snow  is 
approached  to  truly  alpine  vegetation.  In  the  Himalayan  region 
may  also  be  comprehended  the  whole  of  the  north  of  China  and  Japan 
and  thj  higher  ranges  of  the  Kilgherries,  so  strong  is  the  resembUoice 
between  the  plants  of  these  countries  and  the  north  of  India  in  their 
leading  features.  -  As  the  Himalayas  are  ascended  from  the  plains,  the 
pine-apple  is  found  no  longer  to  flourish ;  mangoes  and  custard-apples 
suffer  from  cold ;  the  plantain  is  only  able  to  exist  in  consequence  of 
the  numerous  coverings  formed  by  the  sheaths  of  its  leaves.  The 
trees  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  plains  of  Upper  India,  "  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  dicotyledonous  species,  which  lose  their 
leaves  in  the  cold  weather  aa  completely  as  trees  in  more  northern 
climatea."  Two  species  of  Phomix,  or  date,  form  the  only  palms  that 
are  met  with ;  and  bamboos  become  few  and  weak.  But  within  the 
Himalayas,  at  elevations  of  2000  feet  and  more,  are  valleys  which, 
**  being  witlun  the  influence  of  the  tropical  rains  have  a  peculiarity  of 
atmospheric  phenomena  which  fftvours  the  existence  of  a  series  of 
forms  not  otherwise  to  be  expected  in  a  climate  of  which  the  mean 
temperature  is  so  low."  Here  accordingly  are  found  oranges  in  a  wild 
states  arborescent  plants  related  to  the  cashew-nut,  cassias,  bauhinias, 
and  gigantic  cotton-trees,  great  forests  of  saul-trees  {Shorea  robtuta), 
and  shrubby  euphorbias ;  among  which  are  found  abundance  of  scita- 
mineous  plants  and  many  epiphytal  Orchidece,  Cane-palms  (Ctdamiu) 
reach  these  valleys,  but  ascend  no  higher ;  and  are  met  by  a  pine 
{Pmua  longifolia)  which  descends  from  the  mountains  till  it  loses 
itself  amidst  tropical  forms  and  a  few  straggling  elms,  willows,  roses, 
violets,  and  other  European-looking  plants.  Dr.  Boyle  mentions 
4000  or  5000  feet  as  the  average  height  at  which  tropical  trees. entirely 
disappear. 

It  is  in  the  mid-region  of  the  Himalayas  between  5000  and  9000 
feet  of  elevation  that  its  most  lovely  features  are  to  be  seen.  Here  in 
many  plaoes  occivr  in  the  rainy  season  a  few  lingering  laDpical  herbs, 
which  are  protected  from  the  cold  in  winter  by  the  eaith  in  which 
they  grow ;  several  sdtamineae,  b^onias,  osbeckias,  and  justidas  are 
found  among  quantities  of  balsams ;  while  the  trees  are  oaks,  syca- 
mores, elms,  hornbeam,  and  pine-trees,  and  the  shrubs  berberries, 
roses,  and  honeysuckles,  all  of  Indian  species  but  European  forms :  in 
this  favoured  spot  are  also  found  numerous  saxifrages,  crowfoots, 

feraniums,  and  violets,  with  gentians,  primroses,  and  labiate  plants, 
t  IB  this  belt  that  is  inhabited  by  the  scarlet  rhododendron,  and  on 
its  lower  edge  by  those  wild  camellias  and  tea-like  plants  which 
probably  induced  the  government  of  India  to  cultivate  the  tea>plant 
itself  on  the  slopes  of  the  western  Himalayas.  At  9000  feet  elevation 
is  found  the  curious  Jloscoea  alpina  of  Dr.  Boyle,  which  is  a  most 
remarkable  instance  of  an  alpine  species  of  a  tribe  almost  every  other 
qpecies  of  which  is  tropical 

The  third  and  upper  belt  only  ceases  with  vegetation,  which  on  the 
Himalayas  is  protracted  to  an  elevation  unknown  in  any  other  part  of 


the  globe.  As  we  ascend  frx)m  the  second  belt  trees  of  zhododendron 
and  ^u€rcif<  lanata  are  first  passed  through ;  to  them  succeed  pines 
and  firs  of  various  kinds,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  species  are 
Pinua  excdsa,  and  AUa  Webbiana,  Deodara^  and  Morindoy  which 
exist  In  a  splendid  state  at  11,000  and  11,500  feet  of  elevation;  oaks 
in  great  variety,  yews,  birches,  sycamores,  and  poplars,  together  with 
JRhododendron  campanvlatumf  roses,  viburnums,  and  honeysuckles 
after  which  follow  patches  of  snow,  with  the  Himalayan  bamboo  (a 
very  curious  circugoustance)  levelled  with  the  ground.  To  these  suo 
ceed  forests  of, Q^cta  ten^icarpifolia :  and  finally  the  limits  of  veget» 
tion  are  marked  by  a  fe^  starved  yews  and  junipers,  with  primroses 
pressing  up  in  the  war|nor.  situations,  dwarf  species  of  Rhododendron, 
Andromeda  fattigiat^  (the  heather  of  Mr.  Frazer),  and  Salix  JAnd- 
leyana.  It  is  curious  to  find  on  these  mountains  some  plants,  the 
general  conformation  of  which  is  first  Chinese  and  then  American, 
instances  of  which  occur  in  the  genera  Tricyrtis,  Ahelia,  Camellia,  and 
many  others  which  are  Clunese^  and  in  Triosteum,  which  is  completeljr 
American. 

The  agriculture  of  this  r^on  is  as  singular  as  the  other  par|B  ofthe 
vegetation ;  wheat  is  sometimes  out  at  the  top  of  a  mountain  and 
rice  at  its  foot.  Maize,  millet,  and  many  sma]l,^^nSiis  qonstitute 
'the  rain  ci^P;'  capsicums,  turmeric,  and  ginger  are  grown  as 
high  as  4000  leet ;  cotton  succeeds  even  la  Kumaon ;  wheat  is  culti- 
vated as  high  as  10,000  feet^  and  even  12,000  feet  accordiog  to  Captain 
Webb. 

Notwithstanding  the  diflerence  in  the  aspect  of  the  countries  and 
the  want  of  the  moimtains  that  constitute  the  great  features  of  the 
Himalayas,  the  plants  of  the  north  of  China  and  Japan  are  undoubtedly 
of  a  nature  sufficiently  similar  to  be  included  in  the  Himalayan  region ; 
and  if  we  were  also  to  comprehend  the  mountain  Floras  of  Java  and 
other  Malayan  islands,  we  should  probably  be  correct.  At  present 
however  the  data  rc^pardinx  tiiese  places  are  not  sufficiently  exact  to 
enable  us  to  separate  them  m>m  the  Malayan  r^on  in  which  they  are 
found. 

VI.  In  the  Indian  region  should  be  comprehended  all  those  oountrira 
which  like  Hindustan  are  capable  of  bearing  coffee,  indigo,  sugar- 
canes,  palms,  and  other  ordinary  products  of  a  tropical  district, 
without  excessive  humidity  existing  at  all  periods  of  the  ^ear.  In 
this  view  it  would  include  Arabia  Felix,  Birma,  Siam,  Cochm  China, 
and  the  continental  lands  connected  with  these  countries.  What  is 
called  jungle  is  met  with  in  most  parts  of  this  region.  In  the  words 
of  Dr.  Boyle,  "  tracts  of  this  kind  are  low,  and  being  inundated  during 
the  rainy  season,  as  well  as  by  the  lull-streams  frequently  overflowing 
their  banks,  are  generally  in  a  moist  state,  and  have  hence  been  called 
the  Turrai,  or  moist  land.  The  powerful  rays  of  a  nearly  vertical  sun 
beating  upon  this,  and  a  dense  mass  of  vegetation  where  there  is  little 
circulation  of  air,  produce  a  heated  and  moist .  atmosphere  highly 
favourable  to  the  production  of  tropical  plants."  From  the  sou^em 
and  eastern  parts  of  this  tract,  or  the  confines  of  Silhet  and  Chittagong, 
Drs.  Boxbui^h  and  Wallich  obtained  their  splendid  specimens  of  tree- 
ferns. 

In  these  damp  and  swampy  forests  continued  pestilence  reigns ;  so 
that  the  native  wood-cutters  are  often  unable  to  remain  in  them  mere 
than  a  few  days  at  a  time,  fevers  and  bowel-complaints  universally 
attacking  them  after  a  diort  exposure  to  their  baneful  influence.  It 
is  here  however  that  some  of  the  m(»t  remarkable  and  valuable  of  the 
vegetable  productions  of  continental  India  are  to  be  met  with :  it  is 
here  that  are.  found  the  sapan-trees,  so  important  for  their  extreme 
hardness,  teak,  and  many  of  the  finest  of  the  Indian  timber-trees ;  and 
amidst  the  vapours  arising  from  the  beds  of  the  mountain  torrents 
whidi  often  tear  a  way  for  themselves  through  the  forests,  abound 
numerous  species  of  ferns,  together  with  those  singular  plants  called 
by  botanists  Orchideous  Epiphytes^  whidi  cling  by  their  aerial  roots  to 
the  branches  of  trees,  and  astonish  the  traveller  by  their  briUJaut 
colours  and  grotesque  forms. 

In  the  deared  ground  where  the  soil  is  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  the  earth  is  dried  by  a  fr^ee  ventilation,  palms  and  evergreen 
trees  of  remarkable  kinds  are  met  with.  Mangoes  are  planted  round 
the  villages,  Palmyra-trees  {Boraatus  JlahdUformis)  are  in  many  places 
extremely  common;  cocoa-nuts  and  Qomuto-pahna  (Arenga  aaecko' 
rif&ra)  are  of  fr^uent  occurrence.  A  coarse  grass  overruns  the  plains, 
except  in  the  cidtivated  spots,  whioh  are  occupied  by  rice,  seeamum, 
cotton,  hemp,  sugar-canes,  yams,  indigo,  maise,  the  betel,  and  other 
peppers.  In  place  of  epiphytal  orchidese,  the  branches  of  \xee%  are 
occupied  with  parasiticid  XorafUAt,  which,  absorbing  their  food  from 
the  inside  of  the  trees  that  bear  them,  are  able  to  set  at  defiance  the 
diy  atmosphere  with  which  at  one  season  of  the'  year  they  are  sur* 
rbtmded.  Tobacco  arrives  in  some  plaoes,  as  on  the  coast  of  Martaban^ 
at  such  excellence  as  to  rival  that  of  Shiraz,  and  to  render  it  a  subject 
of  surprise  that  it  should  not  have  been  an  article  of  export.  Add  to 
these  arecarpalms,  plantains,  and  bananas,  jacks  {ArioearpuB  inttgH' 
folia),  guavas,  and  jamrosade-trees,  and  a  tolerable  notion  will  be  had 
of  the  ordinaiy  appearance  of  the  true  Indian  region.  The  Flora  of 
this  country  is  however  so  vast  that  no  general  description  can  give  an 
idea  of  its  richness  and  variety.  Among  the  jQOst  remaikable  featores 
in  the  Flora  of  India  is  the  Banyan-tree  (F%^  Indiea),  the  bnuaches 
of  whioh  emit  roots  which  descend  to  the  earth,  where  they  fix  theia- 
selves,  and  become  in  tune  laige  trunks.  .   . 
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Ceylon  may  be  referred  io  the  Indian  region,  notwithfiianding  ita 
insular  position.  It  produces  cinnamon  forests,  nutmegs^  and  coffee ; 
satin-wood  and  ebony  trees  are  found  in  abundance  in  the  jungle  about 
Trincomaloe ;  while  the  forests  of  the  island  abound  generally  in  other 
kinds  of  timber  valuable  for  naval  and  other  purposes.  A  kind  called 
WnBaporfce  is  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Brooke  as  girthing  from  tweniy-eight 
to  thirty-two  feet. 

YIL  The  seventh  and  last  region  of  the  Asiatic  Flora  is  that  which 
we  would  c&Ei  the  Equinoctial  or  Malayan.  Spread  over  islands  lying 
under  the  line — ^their  centres  usuallv  occupied  by  mountains,  and 
their  coasts  washed  by  the  waters  of  a  vast  ocean — the  features, of 
this  Flora  are  essentially  different  from  those  of  the  continent  of  India. 
The  atmosphere  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  humidity,  acted  upon  by  a 
vertical  sun ;  the  land  is  little  deaz^d,  and  allows  but  lender  oppor- 
tunity for  the  sun  and  wind  to  dry  it.  Many  of  the  islands  an  little 
better  than  a  mass  of  jimgle,  or  at  all  events  these  dense  and  pestilen- 
tial woods  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the  surfikce.  Many  ot  the 
islands  are  intrenched  with  rank  after  rank  of  the  livinff  palisadoes  of 
tilie  man^;rovo,  rootiug  into  the  mud,  and  surroTmdingwe  taller  stems 
of  the  Nipa-palm,  Barringtoniss,  and  lockets  of  sword-leaved  vaqupia- 
tree.  Tmae  woods  are  so  dense  that  the  sun  never  i>enetrate8  them ; 
so  entangled  with  cHmbera^  coarse  grasses,-  bamboos,  and  cane-palma, 
that  no  human  being  can  penetrate*  tiiem  without  a  company  of 
pioneers,  and  so  damp  Umt  the  parasites  actually  struggle  with  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  on  which  they  grow  for  mastexy  over  the  branches,; 
spice-trees,  nutmeg  and  cinnamon,  camphor-trees  (JHpterocarpus)^ 
and  tree-ferns,  here  find  their  home ;  and  in  the  depths  of  their  recesses 
are  sometimes  nourished  the  fungus-like  form  of  the  huge  flower  of 
Jta^Leaick  On  the  mountains  are  many  species  of  oak,  daxnmar-pxnee^ 
rhododendrons,  and  magnolias ;  and  at  the  summits,  are  found  crows^ 
foot,  valerians,  bilberries,  berberries,  brambles,  honeysuckles,  gentians, 
and  other  well-known  European  forms.  , 

The  cleared  ground  of  these  countries  is  occupied  with  a  great 
variety  of  fruit-trees  common  to  the  rest  of  India*  along  with  the 
mangosteen,  durian,  and  rambutan,  many-headed  pines^  jacks,  and 
shaddocks,  which  attain  their  highest  perfection  here  only.  Even  in 
the  smaller  islands  the  vegetation  is  of  a  similar  kind.  All  the  Mal- 
dives of  any  extent  are  richly  clothed  with  wood,  chiefly  palms ;  among 
which  the  cocoa-nut  is  of  such  importance  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
some  of  the  Malayan  islands  would  be  habitable  without  it^  from 
their  want  of  water ;  the  inhabitants  give  its  milk  to  their  cattle,  and 
never  use  any  other  beven^e  themselves. 

(Jouamal  of  the  JRoycd  Gmgraphical  Society  of  Zondonj  Journal  of 
the  Agiatic  Society  of  Bengal;  Royle's  lUuitrations  of  tke  Botany  of 
the  Himalaya  Movntaimj  Malte-Brun's  Geography;  Qmelin's  jP/oro 
Sihirtca;  w  aUioh'a  i*ian/a  AaiaticoB  Bariores;  Eeinwardt,  Ueber  den 
Charakter  der  Vegetation  auf  den  Inteln  dee  Indiechen  Archipda  i 
Thomson,  Winterbottom,  and  Strachey,  BeporU  of  British  Auo€ia\ 
tion,  <fcc.)  ! 

^  Zoology  of  Asia.  ^  Considered  in  relation  to  its  extent,  the  con« 
tinent  of  Asia  and  its  islands  contain  a  greater  number  and  variety 
of  animals  than  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe.  This  indeed  migl^ 
reasonably  be  expected  from  the  diversity  of  soil  and  cUmate,  the 
alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  of  drought  and  moisture,  of  mountam 
and  lowland,  of  luxuriant  forest  and  bare  plains.  Kor  is  it  only  in 
the  number  and  variety  of  its  zoological  productions  that  Asia  claims 
our  particular  attention.  Their  intrinsic  value  in  the  economy  9/ 
human  society,  the  prominent  part  which  they  played  in  the  early 
civilisation  of  mankind,  and  ihe  universal  importance  which  still 
attaches  to  the  cultivation  of  domestic  animals  among  the  most 
civilised  and  refined,  as  well  as  among  purely  pastgral  nations,  make 
the  consideration  of  Asiatic  zoology  an  object  of  interest  not  less  to 
the  historian,  the  antiquary,  and  the  general  inquirer,  than  to  the 
zoologist'  In  fact  the  great  majority  of  the  domestic  ^niTpRl^r  which 
enabled^  man  to  till  the  earth,  to  extend  his  power,  and  to  transport 
his  commodities  to  distant  regions,  which  fii4t  gave  to  civilised  man 
that  mastery  over  the  productions  of  nature  that  perhi^s  more  than 
all;  his  other  attributes  distinguishes  him  from  the  savage,  and  which 
still  continue  to  furnish  him  with  food  and  raiment,  is  of  Asiatic 
origin ;  the  camel,  the  horse,  the  ass,  the  ox,  the  dog,  are  all  of  eastern 
derivation,  and  it  is  there  alone  Uiat  we  must  look  for  the  original 
types  of  these  useful  animals.  Naturalists  have  wasted  much  tin^  in 
endeavouring  to  discover  the  wild  sources  from  which,  ipme  of  our 
most  common  and  useful  domestic  animals  were  derived.  Had  they 
looked  for  the  origin  of  the  dog,  the  cat,  the  sheep,  and  the  goat  in 
those  regions  which  witnessed  ihe  first  dawn  of  human  civihsation, 
and  itk  which  these  valuable  servants  were  first  brought  under  the 
dominion  of  man,  their  researches  would  probably  have  been  attended 
with  greater  success ;  for  it  is  but  natund'to  suppose  that  the  wUd 
species,  if  they  still  exist  in  a  state  of  nature,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
^Jstricts  where  they  were  first  reclaimed. 

The  numbers  and  relative  distribution  of  Asiatic  mammals  are 
expressed  in.  the  annexed  table,  as  given  in  the  '  Physical  Atlas '  of 
Messrs.  Petermann  and  Milner.- 

«  From  this  table  it  appears  that  of  1967  known  speoies  of  mammalia 
632,  or  very  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  number,  inhabit  some  part  of 
Asia  or  its  dependent  ialanda ;  and  of  these  it  will  be  furtiier  remarke<l 
that  492,  or  above  three-fcnurths  of  the  whole,  arf  peculiar  to  that 


continent,  the  remaining  140  extending  into  the  neighbouring  conti- 
nents of  Europe  and  AmerioL  Indeed  it  may  be  generally  observed 
that^  the  zoological  productions  of  the  northern  parts  of  these  three 
continents  reroectively,  if  not  absolutely  identical,  are  at  least 
extremely  similar,  even  in  their  most  minute  features.  Northern 
Asia,  in  particular,  from  its  relative  position  as  situated  between 
and  connecting  the  other  two,  partakes  equally  of  the  i»roduotioiui  of 
both. 


ORDERS. 

"Whole  No.  of 
known  species. 

ole  No.  of 
tie  species. 

of  species 
Boliar  to 
Asia. 

H 

i^ 

I.  Simla) 

186 

49 

49 

0 

n.  Camivora 

731 

276 

224 

62 

in.  Haranplalia 

140  • 

4 

4 

0 

IV.  Rodentia 

604 

185 

126 

59 

y.  Edentata 

34 

5 

5 

0 

VI.  Paohydennata 

88 

17 

16 

1 

VIL  RamiAantia ^ 

159 

67 

69 

6 

VUI.  Ceta«ea 

Total    ...    * 

75 

29 

9 

20 

1967 

632 

492 

140 

^  The  elephant,  though  never  bred  in  a  tame  state,  ou^t  to  be  conp 
sidered  at  the  head  of  the  domestic  animals  of  Asia.  The  inhabitants 
of  India  appear  to  have  known  and  practised  when  Alexander's  army 
entered  the  country  the  very  same  modes  of  capturing  and  tndniug 
the  elephant  which  are  employed  at  the  present  day.  Their  ancient 
writings  mention  this  ammal  as  a  domestic  servant,  and  he  is  con- 
stantly represented  in  the  same  character  upon  their  public  monu- 
ments. Alexander  the  Qreat,  during  his  expedition  into  the  north-west 
parts  of  India,  found  the  armies  of  the  native  princes  attended  by  their 
war  elephants,  just  as  the  European  invaders  of  tl^e  same  oountiy  hav^ 
done  in  later  times ;  and  from  that  period  the  elephant  appears  to 
have  been  constantlv  employed  by  the  successors  of  Alexander  in 
Western  Asia,  and  also  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  Pyrrhus,  the  king 
of  Bpirus,  who  fought  against  the  Romans  in  Italy.  Immense  troops 
of  wild  elephants  are  still  found  in  the  northe^  parts  of  India,  in  tne 
Malayan  peninsula,  in  Ceylon,  and  probably  in  all  the  large  islands  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  Those  which  are  employed  in  the  East  India 
Company's  service,  and  which  rarely  exceed  71  feet  average  height^ 
are  obtamed  in  the  upper  provinces,  principally  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  great  saul  forest  which  skirts  the  lower  ridges  of  the  Himalayan 
chain  for  some  hundred  miles,  and  in  which  these  animals  are  parti- 
cularly abundant 

The  common  domestic  animals  of  Asia  present  more  varieties  of 
species,  and  attain  to  greater  individual  perfection  of  form,  than  those 
of  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  horse,  the  ass,  the  camel,  and 
probably  most  other  species,  are  originally  natives  of  the  central  plains 
of  this  extensive  continent,  and  though  no  longer  found  in  a  state  of 
nature  are  still  proverbial  for  their  symmetry  and  spirit.  In  Arabia, 
particularly,  the  horse  is  of  all  other  animals  the  object  of  most 
especial  care  and  value.  The  nomadic^  and  pastoral  nations  which 
have  firom  time  immemorial  occupied  the  central  plains  of  Asia  are 
imiversaUy  an  equestrian  people — they  may  be  almost  said  to  live  on 
horseback ;  and  indeed  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  carry  on 
the  predatory  expeditions  for  which  they  have  been  in  all  ages 
remarkable,  or  to  traverse  the  steppes  of  Asia,  without  the  aid  of  this 
noble  animal  Nor  do  these  people  employ  the  horse  as  a  beast  of 
burden  alone ;  his  flesh  supplies  iiiem  with  their  favourite  food,  and 
the  milk  of  the  mare  is  the  greatest  dainty  of  a  Tartar  feast.  Wild 
horses  are  said  to  exist  in  the  interior  of  Tartary,  where  the.inhabitr 
ants  hunt  them  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh ;  but  the  account  in  this 
instance,  as  in  the  similar  report  of  the  existence  of  wild  asses  in  the 
same  localities,  cannot  be  implicitly  relied  upon,  bb  travellers  imper* 
fectly  acquainted  with  aoological  distinotiops  firequently  |^ve  the 
names  of  familiar  animals  to  othero  whioh  reseml^  them  in  form 
and  appearance  without  attending  very  closely  to  their  spedfio 
difference.  In  the  present  instance  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
both  the  wild  horse  and  wild  ass  of  eastern  travellers  are  to  be 
referred  to  the  Dziggetai,  a  species  of  intermediate  size  and  form 
whioh  inhabits  the  same  regions,  and  has  always  retained  its  original 
freedom. 

The  aa^  like  the  horses  of  Asia  are  of  latger  proportions  and  mora 
generoua  spirit  than  those  whieh  have  been  transported  to  other 
copntries.  That  Central  Ada  was  originally  the  habitat  of  both  these 
animals  there  can  be  no  doubt,  not  only  because  we  find  them  there 
domesticated  at  the  earliest  periods  of  which  we  have  any  record,  but 
likewise  because  ike  Asiatics  are  and  as  far  as  we  know  always  have 
been  equestrian  nations,  whilst  in  the  neighbouring  continent  pf 
Africa  the  species  was  probably  Introduced  from  Asia,  though  at  what 
period  is  uncertain.  The  horse  indeed  was  earW  known  and  used  in 
Sgypt,  as  we  know  from  the  moDuments  and  m>m  written  hirtoiT. 
But  the  negroes  of  interior  A&icay  and  gotienlly  speaking  the  whoM 
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sou^em  part  of  the  continent^  are  to  this  day  destitute  of  either  the 
horse  or  the  ass.  Nothing  can  present  a  greater  contrast  than  the 
oomparison  of  the  d^raded  and  degenerate  ass  of  Europe  with  the 
aame  animal  bred  in  his  native  countiy.  Instead  of  the  dejected  air, 
shaggy  coat,  pinched  dimensions,  and  miserable  half 'Starred  appear- 
ance which  he  presents  in  these  coxmtTiea,  the  ass  of  Persia,  Syria,  and 
the  Levant  approaches  nearer  to  the  burger  size  of  the  horse,  and 
partakes  mucn  of  his  beautiful  symmetry  of  form,  noble  carriage,  and 
unrivalled  speed. 

It  appears  extremely  probable  that  the  camel  and  dromedary  are 
likewise  of  Asiatic  origin.  The  wide  extent  of  the  Arabian  conquests 
during  the  middle  ages  introduced  the  latter  species  into  most  parts 
of  Northern  and  Central  Africa^  where  it  has  been  ever  since  estab- 
lished, and  is  of  the  greatest  use  in  crossing  the  sandy  deserts  which 
separate  the  inhabited  regions  of  the  north  from  the  interior  of  the 
oontinentw  The  camel,  which  is  distinguished  from  the  dromedary  by 
having  two  humps  on  the  back  instead  of  one,  appean  to  have  been 
in  all  ages  more  limited  and  confined  in  its  geographical  distribution 
than  the  latter  species.  The  camel  is  found  chiefly,  if  not  solely, 
among  the  wandering  Tartars  from  the  confines  of  Siberia  to  the 
northern  ridges  of  the  great  Himalayan  chain ;  whilst  the  dromedary 
spreads  not  only  over  Arabia,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia,  but 
extends  into  India,  and  probably  into  China.  These  animals  are 
mentioned  among  the  earliest  lists  of  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the 
patriarchs ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  here,  as  in  the  case  of 
most  other  domestic  animals,  not  the  slightest  trace  seems  to  remain 
of  the  original  wild  stock  from  which  the  species  was  first  reclaimed. 
Professor  Pallas,  it  is  true,  reports  the  existence  of  wild  camels  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lake  Aral,  but  he  never  met  with  them  in  his 
travels  though  he  frequently  heard  of  them ;  and  Baron  Cuvier  con- 
jectures with  much  seeming  probability  that  Ihe  reports  refer  to  some 
of  the  wild  animals  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  these  regions,  from 
reli^oufl  motives,  restore  their  liberty  at  the  celebration  of  particular 
festivals. 

Of  the  ox  kind  no  fewer  than  four  distinct  species  have  been  from 
time  immemorial  domesticated  in  different  parts  of  Asia.  The  common 
Indian  Ox,  or  Zebu  {Bos  Indicw),  though  usually  confounded  with  the 
common  ox  of  Western  Europe,  is  in  reality  a  veiy  distinct  species ; 
differing  not  only  by  his  longer  legs  and  the  laige  hump  which  marks 
his  shoulders  like  that  of  &e  dromedary,  but  likewise  by  his  voice, 
and  even  by  some  details  of  internal  conformation.  This  animal  from. 
his  superior  height  and  more  slender  proportions,  perhaps  the  most 
symmetrical  and  graceful  of  all  the  different  species  of  the  ox  genus, 
has  been  from  the  earliest  ages  held  in  the  greatest  veneration  by  Ihe 
natives  of  India;  and  there  is  a  strong  resemblance  between  the 
worship  of  Apis  among  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  that  which  the 
followers  of  Brahma  paid  to  the  Indian  ox,  as  an  incarnation  of  their 
favourite  deity  Vishnu.  But  the  whole  race  of  Indian  cattle  are  not 
equally  regarded  as  objects  of  religious  veneration ;  these  attentions 
seem  to  be  exclusively  bestowed  upon  a  particular  breed,  and  the 
greatest  care  is  taken  to  maint>ain  the  purity  of  this  sacred  race  and 
to  preserve  the  pedigrees  of  its  individual  members.  The  common 
Indian  cattle  however  are  not  r^;arded  with  the  same  religious  senti- 
ments. They  are  the  usual  beasts  of  draught  and  burden  in  the 
oountry,  and  from  their  great  speed  are  frequently  used  for  the  saddle 
«ven  by  the  Europeans  settled  in  the  upper  provinces.  The  inter- 
course which  India  always  seems  to  have  maintained  with  other 
commercial  nations  of  antiquity  was  the  means  of  introducing  this 
beautifril  and  useful  animal  into  more  distant  regions,  and  we  now 
find  the  Brahmin  bull  extending  over  a  great  part  of  Persia  and  Syria, 
and  mixed  with  the  conunon  flat-backed  species  of  the  west  in 
Kadagascar,  Abyssinia,  and  generally  along  the  whole  eastern  coast 
of  Africa. 

The  Yak,  or  Sarlyk  {Boi  gnmnient,  Linnseus ;  Poiphagut  grun- 
nientf  Gray),  is  another  species  of  ox  which  has  been  long  domes- 
ticated in  Central  Asia.  It  has  always^formed  the  common  cattle  of 
the  Tartars,  and  is  well  described  by  JBlian  under  the  name  of  Poepha- 
guB.  It  is  this  animal  which  furnishes  the  tails  of  long  silky  white 
hair  of  which  the  Turks  make  their  military  standards,  and  which  are 
employed  all  over  the  east  under  the  name  of  chowries  for  the  purpose 
of  driving  awa^  the  flies  and  creating  a  refreshing  current  of  air  about 
the  luxurious  mhabitants  of  India  and  China.  'Hiese  favourite  instru- 
ments of  luxury  are  frequently  set  in  silver  or  gold  handles,  and  as 
they  are  an  indispensable  appendage  to  the  state  of  a  great  man  they 
form  one  of  the  regular  articles  of  import  between  Tibet  and  India, 
and  are  frequently  sold  for  enormous  prices.  The  use  of  these  diowries 
is  of  very  great  antiquity  throughout  all  eastern  countries. 

The  Buffalo  (Bot  bubalus,  Brisson  ;  Bubahu  Buffehu,  Gray)  is  a  third 
species  of  ox  long  domesticated  in  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of 
Asia.  India  and  China  appear  to  be  the  original  climate  of  this 
powerful  animal ;  it  is  still  tovaid  wild  in  all  the  great  forests  of  both 
these  countries,  and  is  probably  the  only  domestic  quadruped  of  which 
zoologists  have  clearly  ascertained  the  original  source.  The  wild 
bufiUo,  called  'ami'  by  the  Indians,  is  said  to  be  only  inferior  to  the 
elephant  in  size,  and  from  his  ferocity  and  malignant  disposition  is 
much  dreaded  by  those  who  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  ms  haunts. 
Combats  between  the  ami  and  the  tiger  were  formerly  a  favourite 
iport  of  the  native  princes  of  India,  but  it  is  said  by  eye-witnesses  that 


the  tiger  was  in  no  instance  a  match  for  his  powerful  antagonist 
Large  herds  of  the  domestic  bufEilo  are  kept  throughout  every  part 
of  the  peninsula  of  India,  and  many  anecdotes  are  related  of  their 
docility  and  attachment  to  the  gullahs,  or  herdsmen,  who  attend  them, 
and  of  the  courage  with  which  they  defend  their  keepers  from  the 
formidable  attacks  of  the  tigers  and  panthers  whidi  inhabit  the 
forests  where  they  are  usually  pastured.  The  buffido  in  India  is  not 
habitually  used  as  a  beast  of  draught  or  burden,  but  supplies  the  place 
of  the  common  ox  in  furnishing  the  inhabitants  with  milk  and  butter ; 
whilst  the  ox  of  the  country,  which  is  seldom  applied  to  these  latter 
purposes,  assumes  the  place  of  the  horsey  and  is  used  for  the  saddle, 
the  plough,  and  the  hackery,  or  carriage.  Though  long  domesticated 
in  India  and  China  the  introduction  of  the  buffiilo  into  the  west,  or 
even  into  Persia,  is  comparatively  a  recent  occurrence,  and  dates  only 
from  the  conquests  of  the  Mohammedans.  Aristotle  indeed  seems  to 
idlude  to  the  buffalo  under  the  name  of  the  Wild  Ox  of  Arachosia 
{*  History  of  Animals,'  book  ii  1),  and  the  followers  of  Alexander 
must  have  become  acquainted  with  the  animal  during  that  conqueror'a 
expedition  in  the  Pa^jab.  But  it  was  only  towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  6th  century  that  it  was  first  seen  in  Western  Europe,  having 
been  introduced  into  Italy  about  the  year  596 ;  nor  has  the  species 
ever  extended  either  in  this  continent  or  in  Africa,  in  which  it  is 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  Egypt 

The  fourth  and  last  known  species  of  domestic  ox  which  the  Asiatic 
nations  possess,  is  the  Gayal  {Boi  Gayau,  Colebrooke ;  Boi  frontalu, 
Qray).  This  animal  is  common  among  the  Birmese,  and  in  all  the 
mountainous  districts  on  the  north-east  boundaries  of  British  India : 
it  is  also  found  wild  under  the  name  of  Gaur  in  many  parts  of 
India,  principally  among  the  hills,  and  is  as  much  dreaded  by  the 
Shicames,  or  native  himtsmen,  aa  the  ami  or  the  tiger.  The  gayal  is  a 
very  large  animal  with  a  heavy  carcass  and  short  l^gs,  which  are 
commonly  white  from  the  knee  downwards,  whilst  the  body  is  of  a 
uniform  dark-brown  colour :  the  os  frontis  forms  a  singular  excres- 
cence or  ridge  which  easily  distinguishes  the  gayal  from  all  other 
species  of  the  ox  kind ;  and  the  horns  are  round  and  twisted  into 
a  kind  of  irregular  spiral,  with  the  points  turned  Inwards  and 
backwards. 

Of  sheep  and  goats  many  different  varieties  are  found  in  Asia. 
The  broad-tailed  s^eep  of  Arabia  was  known  to  the  ancient^  and  is 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iiL  IIS)  and  Aristotle  :  this  variety  has 
now  spread  throughout  all  the  steppes  of  the  continent  as  well  as 
through  Egypt  and  Northern  Africa,  where  the  fat  of  the  tail 
firequently  amounts  to  10  pounds'  weight.  The  tail  is  the  beet  part 
of  the  ardmal,  for  the  flesh  is  dry  and  insipid ;  and  instead  of  wool 
the  body  is  covered  with  a  short  coarse  hair,  unfit  for  manufaoturing 
purposes.  On  the  higher  table-lands  of  the  continent,  however, 
other  species  of  sheep  aro  found  with  a  longer  and  finer  fleece ;  but 
in  no  instance  does  the  wool  of  the  Asiatic  &eep  approach  in  softness 
and  beauty  of  texture  to  that  of  the  shawl-goat  of  Cashmere,  from 
the  fleece  of  which  the  Indians  manufacture  those  rich  and  valuable 
shawls  which  are  so  highly  esteemed  in  Europe  as  well  as  throughout 
the  East.  The  shawl-goat  is  a  small  variety  of  very  ordinary  form 
and  appearance ;  it  is  found  principally  in  Bhotan,  Tibet,  and  gene- 
rally along  the  northern  face  of  the  Himalaya,  but  does  not  thrive 
when  brought  across  the  mountains,  not  even  in  the  upper  regions  of 
Nepaul,  where  it  might  have  been  expected  that  it  would  find  a 
congenial  climate:  its  wool  forms  a  valuable  article  of  commerce 
between  Tibet  and  the  lower  plains  of  India.  The  Angora  goat  is  an 
inferior  variety  of  the  shawl-goat,  with  diX)oping  ears  and  long  wool 
of  tolerably  fine  texture,  but  not  adapted  to  the  same  purposes  as 
the  richer  wool  of  the  Tibet  animaL  The  common  variety  of  goat 
in  Asia  which  appears  to  extend  over  every  part  of  the  continent,  is  a 
tall  long-legged  animal,  with  very  short  hur,  large  drooping  ears,  and 
small  spiral  horns.  Its  flesh  is  m  many  parts  preferred  to  mutton ; 
and  the  animal  is  valued  in  all  places  for  the  richness  and  abundance 
of  its  milk. 

The  hog,  though  found  wild  in  most  parts  of  Asia,  is  a  domestic 
only  among  the  Chinese,  who  appear  to  esteem  its  flesh  in  proportion 
to  the  detestation  with  which  it  is  regarded  by  the  followers  of 
Mohammed  and  Buddha.  In  India  herds  of  semi-domestic  hogs  are 
frequently  found  about  the  native  villages;  but  as  the  religion  of 
Brahma  prohibits  the  destruction  of  animal  life,  and  consequently  the 
use  of  flesh  as  an  article  of  food,  they  aro  turned  to  no  account  by 
the  inhabitants,  by  whom  however  they  are  not  regarded  with  the 
horror  and  detestation  which  attaches  to  them  among  the  followers 
of  the  Arabian  prophet  The  Indians  abstain  from  the  use  of  pork 
for  the  same  reason  that  they  abstain  from  eating  any  other  kind  of 
flesh;  not  from  any  peculiar  antipathy  which  they  bear  to  the  animal 
itsell  The  hog  is  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as  the  matest  luxury : 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  dog  and  the  hog  wero  the  only  domestic 
animals  which  their  first  discoverers  found  among  the  Polynesian 
isUnders.  It  appears  probable  however  that  the  animal  called  a 
hog  in  the  voyages  of  early  navigators,  and  which  was  found  spread 
oyer  all  the  various  arohipelagoes  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  in  reality  a 
different  species  from  our  common  European  hog,  though  closely 
allied  to  it  in  form  and  appearance. 

The  dog  of  Asia  as  in  every  other  great  division  of  the  world  is 
sabject  to  an  almost  infinite  number  of  Tarietie&    Troops  of  this 
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animal  eallikl  in  India  pahida  dogs  inhabit  every  Tillage,  and  without 
acknowledging  any  particular  master  know  and  obey  the  inhabitants, 
warn  them  of  the  approach  of  wild  beasta  and  robbers,  and  perform 
the  common  offices  of  public  scavengers.  Legacies  are  frequently 
left  for  their  support  by  the  pious  Hindoos ;  and  hospitals  are  built 
for  the  reception  and  care  of  the  aged  and  wounded.  But  besides 
these  public  troops  which  may  be  considered  as  the  property  of  the 
state,  there  are  various  varieties  of  sporting  and  other  dogs  kept  by 
private  individuals  in  different  parts  of  Aiua ;  of  which  the  principid 
are  the  large  mastiff  of  Tibet,  and  the  greyhound  of  Persia.  The 
flesh  of  the  dog  is  a  common  article  of  food  in  China,  as  it  formerly 
was  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  a  most 
amusing  sight  to  the  few  Europeans  who  have  obtained  access  to  the 
large  cities  in  the  interior  of  the  empire,  to  witness  the  antipathy 
witii  which  these  sagacious  animals  pursue  their  enemies  the  butchers, 
when  they  appear  in  the  public  streets. 

The  cat  has  always  been  a  &vourite  domestic  among  the  Asiatics ; 
and  the  Mohammedans,  in  particular,  who  consider  the  dog  as 
unclean,  lavish  all  their  attention  and  caresses  upon  this  far  less 
gentle  and  sagacious  animal.  In  the  central  plains  and  table-lands 
of  Asia,  in  Khorasan,  Cashmere,  and  Bhotan,  as  well  as  in  Angora 
and  other  districts  of  Asia  Minor,  the  fur  of  the  cat  assumes  a  long 
silky  texture  of  great  beauty  and  fineness ;  and  individuals  of  the 
esteemed  colours  are  frequently  sold  for  extravagant  prices.  This  is 
the  breed  which  is  often  brought  to  Europe  under  the  name  of  Persian 
cats ;  they  are  much  more  gentle  in  disposition  than  our  common 
domestic  cat,  but  are  leas  useful,  and  decidedly  inferior  to  the  dog  as 
a  pet  or  companion. 

Of  the  wild  mammals  peculiar  to  Asia  there  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  a  greater  variety  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  globe. 
The  true  apes  {Pithectu)  are  with  a  single  exception,  that  of  the 
Chimpanzee  {P.  Trofflodytes)  of  Africa^  peculiar  to  this  contiaent; 
as  are  likewise  the  Semnopitheci,  an  extensive  tribe  which  differs 
from  them  only  by  the  possession  of  a  very  long  slender  taiL  Among 
these  latter  the  Kahau  (SemnopUJiectts  nasutui),  a  laiige  species  inha- 
biting China  and  the  Malayan  peninsula,  nearly  attains  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  man,  and  is  remarkable  for  a  large  prominent  nose,  whidi 
assimilates  it  in  general  appearance  more  nearly  to  the  human 
species  than  any  other  of  the  monkey  tribe.  The  Macaques  (McKoeus) 
are  likewise  a  purely  Asiatic  genus  of  quadrumana,  and  appear  to 
supply  on  this  continent  the  situation  which  the  baboons  fill  in 
Africa.  They  swarm  in  all  the  woods  of  India  and  China,  and  are 
remarkable  only  for  their  malevolent  dispositions  and  their  dis- 
gusting manners.  Of  the  Lemur  tribe,  two  genera,  Nycticebua  and 
Taraiut,  inhabit  Asia :  all  the  rest  of  this  numerous  family,  as  we 
have  observed  in  the  zoology  of  Africa,  are  found  in  the  island 
of  Madagascar  and  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  neighbouring  con- 
tinent. 

Among  the  Cheiroptera,  or  Bat  kind,  the  Pteropi,  or  lai^e  fru- 
givorous  species  are  almost  exclusively  Asiatic ;  as  are  likewise  the 
QaleopUheei,  or  as  they  are  commonly  called  by  travellers,  flying 
foxes.  Both  these  genera  inhabit  the  woods  and  forests  of  the 
intertropical  parts  of  Asia,  principally  those  of  the  great  Indian  Isles. 
Unlike  the  generality  of  winged  quadrupeds,  they  are  of  diurnal 
habits,  live  entirely  upon  leaves  and  fruits,  and  are  eaten  by  the 
natives.  The  more  common  species  of  nocturnal  and  insectivorous 
cheiroptera  swarm  in  every  part  of  Asia ;  the  most  remarkable  among 
them  is  a  species  (Cheimmdea)  with  an  opposeable  thumb  on  the  hind 
fe^t,  which  inhabits  the  Malayan  peninsula. 

Among  the  Oa/m%vor<tuB  animals  of  Asia  are  three  or  four  different 
species  of  bears;  one  of  these  (VnuM  Syriacut)  lately  discovered  on 
Mount  Lebanon,  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  sacred  writers :  the 
others  inhabit  the  Himalaya  and  other  more  eastern  mountains, 
except  one  species  (U.  (oMcUim),  which  is  found  in  the  jungles  on  the 
plains  of  India.  Besides  these,  the  oonunon  brown  bear  of  Europe, 
and  the  white,  or  Polar  bear,  abound  in  Siberia,  Kamtchatka,  and 
along  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean.  The  Bali-Saur  (Aretonyx)  is 
the  badger  of  India ;  and  among  the  smaller  camivora,  the  Qfmnune, 
Mydai,  Ailuri,  Arctites,  and  Paradoxuri,  are  peculiar  to  the  continent 
of  Asia  and  the  lai^e  islands  of  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  Java.  Among 
the  fur  animals  Northern  Asia  produces  the  sable,  the  ermine,  and 
various  other  species  of  Mwiela.  The  searotter,  the  most  valuable  of 
all,  has  been  hitherto  found  only  in  the  northern  Pacific,  along  the 
coasts  of  Asia  apd  America,  from  the  parallel  of  Japan  northward 
as  far  as  navigators  have  yet  been  able  to  penetrate.  The  tiger,  the 
most  savage  and  formidable  of  all  the  carnivorous  animals,  exists 
only  in  Asia  and  the  neighbouring  isles;  the  Rimau-dahan  (Fdia 
m€icroedia)f  a  large  species  but  lately  described,  inhabits  Siam  and 
Sumatra;  and  the  leopard  and  panther  are  common  among  the 
forests  of  India.  The  lion  also  has  lately  been  found  in  the  province 
of  Quzerat;  but  unlike  the  African  variety  he  is  without  a  mane, 
and  appears  to  be  altogether  a  much  less  formidable  animaL  The 
striped  hysena  is  common  in  all  the  warmer  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent; and  various  species  of  wild  dogs  and  foxes  are  everywhere 
abundant. 

The  Manupial  animals  are  for  the  most  part  confined  to  Australia ; 
a  few  species  nevertixeless  extend  throughout  the  long  chain  of  islands 
which  nearly  unite  this  continent  with  AsatL,     Of  these^  one  i£  a 


Kangaroo  {Maeroput  Bruynu),  the  flrsi  of  the  genna  ever  discovered, 
having  been  described  and  figured  170  years  ago  by  Le  Bruyn ;  the 
three  other  marsupials  enumerated  in  the  table  belong  to  the  genus 
Phalangista,  and  are  distinguished  fh>m  the  Australian  phalangen  by 
having  the  tail  partially  or  entirely  naked  and  scaly. 

Of  the  numerous  ModeiUia  which  inhabit  every  part  of  Asia,  very 
few  indeed  are  deserving  of  attention,  either  in  a  commercial  or  econo- 
mical point  of  view.  Three  or  four  species  of  hares  {Lepui),  and  an 
equal  number  of  lagomice,  or  hare-rats,  are  the  only  Asiatic  animals 
of  this  tribe  which  Europeans  are  accustomed  to  consider  as  fit  for 
human  food ;  the  rest  consist  principally  of  squirrels  (many  of  which 
are  of  large  size  and  prettily  variegated  with  itripes  and  shades  of 
different  colours),  rats,  jerboas,  hamsters,  marmots,  flying  squirrels, 
and  two  or  three  different  species  of  porcupines.  The  jerboas 
(Dipua),  of  which  ten  or  twelve  species  are  found  in  the  deserts  of 
the  interior,  burrow  in  the  sand  at  the  root  of  some  plant  or  shrub, 
and  are  almost  the  only  animals  which  enliven  the  long  and  dreary 
wastes  which  the  traveller  frequently  encounters  in  Ajiia,  hopping 
along  on  the  hind  legs  like  a  bird,  and  crossing  his  path  with  the 
rapidity  of  an  arrow.  The  flying  squirrels  {Pteromyi^  inhabit  the 
forests  of  the  whole  continent  from  Siberia  to  Java,  and  ate  remark- 
able for  an  expansion  of  the  skin  along  the  sides,  which  enables  them 
to  leap  to  the  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  yards  in  passing  from  tree  to 
tree :  it  acts  like  a  parachute  to  prevent  too  rapid  a  descent,  though  it 
is  incapable  of  being  moved  like  the  wings  of  birds,  and  consequently 
of  exercising  the  proper  function  of  flying. 

The  Bdentata  of  Asia  are  confined  to  two  species,  both  belonging  to 
the  genus  Mams,  or  Pangolins,  frequently  called  scaly  ant-eaters  by 
travelers.  These  singular  <mimnJii  in  fact  resemble  the  real  ant*eaterB 
of  the  American  continent  in  everything  but  their  external  covering, 
which,  instead  of  the  ordinary  hair  of  quadrupeds,  consists  of  a  suc- 
cession of  parallel  rows  of  large  imbricated  scales  tiiat  lap  over  one 
another  like  the  tiles  of  a  house,  and  are  capable  of  being  elevated  or 
depressed  at  the  will  of  the  animaL  One  of  the  Asiatio  speciea  is 
clearly  indicated  by  .£lian  (lib.  xvi  cti^p.  6)  under  the  name  of 
Phattage. 

Among  the  Paehvdermaia  of  Asia  the  elephant  has  been  already 
noticed.  Three  different  species  of  rhinoceros  are  known  to  inhabit 
the  continent  of  India  and  the  great  islands  contiguous  to  the  Malayan 
peninsula.  The  continental  species  (iZAtnocsra*  Indicua),  and  that 
which  inhabits  the  island  of  Java  (JZ.  /ovamcus),  have  but  one  hom ; 
the  Sumatran  Khinooeros  {R,  Sumatrensia)  resembles  the  African  species 
by  having  two  of  these  excrescenoes,  for  they  cannot  be  properly 
called  horns.  Of  the  genus  BquMa,  the  common  horse  and  ads  have 
been  already  mentioned,  as  in  all  probability  originally  indigenous  to 
the  central  plains  of  Aaia.  One  other  species,  the  Dziggetai  {B,  he- 
mumua),  still  retains  its  native  freedom  in  the  same  localities.  It  ia  a 
beautiAil  animal,  in  point  of  size  iotermediate  between  the  other  two, 
with  much  of  the  symmetrical  figure  and  gracefiil  carriage  of  the 
horse,  and  of  the  same  dun  colour  as  the  ass,  marked  along  the  back 
with  a  broad  coffee-coloured  stripe,  but  without  the  cross  on  the 
shoulder  which  distinguishes  that  animal.  The  Dziggetai,  probably 
also  the  Koulan  of  the  modem  Persians,  was  well  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle  and  Xenophon  by  the  name 
of  the  wild  ass.  Aristotie  (vi  86),  in  addition  to  the  wild  ass,  men- 
tions an  animal  called  tiie  Syrian  mule,  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
mule.  The  latter  author  mentions  that  during  the  expedition  of  the 
Ten  Thousand  under  the  younger  Cyrus  these  animals  were  observed 
on  the  open  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  where  the  ostrich  also  lived ;  and 
though  these  gigantic  birds  no  longer  inhabit  the  Asiatic  deserts,  the 
same  phenomenon  is  daily  observed  in  South  Africa,  where  the  ostrich 
and  the  quagga  are  invariably  found  to  associate  together.  Of  the  hog 
genus  {Sua)f  two  species  at  least  are  found  in  Asia :  one  of  them,  the 
common  Wild  Boar  of  Europe  {&  acrofa),  appears  to  extend  over 
every  part  of  the  Old  World;  the  other,  the  Sua  Bobyruaaa  of 
naturalists,  is  peculiar  to  the  great  Indian  Isles,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  sLDgular  manner  in  which  the  tusks  of  the  upper  jaw  pierce 
through  the  lip  on  eadi  side  and  curl  round  and  over  the  eyes  like  a 
pair  of  circular  horns.  The  only  other  pachydermatous  animal  of 
Asia  which  deserves  particular  notice  is  the  Malayan  Tapir  {T.  Indi- 
cua),  a  species  the  existence  of  which  in  this  part  of  the  worid  is  me 
more  remarkable  since  its  congeners  are  confined  to  the  forests  of 
South  America. 

Of  the  Rwrnmaimg  animals  of  Asia,  the  camel,  the  dromedaiy,  and 
the  four  species  of  the  ox  kind  which  have  been  domesticated  by  the 
natives,  have  been  already  mentioned.  In  other  respects  the  principal 
feature  in  this  department  of  Asiatio  zoology  is  the  great  abundance 
of  the  deer  tribe,  and  the  comparative  scarcity  of  antelopes.  Out  of 
87  known  species  of  Deer  {Cervua),  25  are  found  in  Asia,  and  of  these 
20  are  peculiar  to  it ;  whilst  not  more  than  a  dozen  out  of  nearly  60 
antelopes  are  found  upon  the  same  continent.  The  Tibet  Musk-Deer 
(Moachua  moaciferua)  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  goat;  both  sexes 
are  without  horns,  but  the  perfume  known  as  musk  is  produced 
by  the  male  only.  The  Tibet  musk-deer  inhabits  the  highest  parts 
of  the  Himalayan  and  Tibetan  moimtains,  seldom  descending  below 
the  snow  line,  and  leaping  among  the  rodm  and  precipices  with  the 
security  of  the  chamois  or  the  ibex.  Four  or  five  smaller  species  of 
the  genus  Moackua,  probably  the  smallest  of  all  hoofed  animals,  being 
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teMom  kmr  thaa  a  good^ued  hAre^  inhabit  the  foiwto  of  lower 
India  and  we  ialandfl. 

The  Oetacea  of  Afiia  are  prinoipallj  found  along  the  northern  coasts, 
and  are  the  eame  spedea  whioh  frequent  the  Froaen  Ocean  generally. 
Various  specnes  of  ddpbins  {IMphiniti)  inhabit  the  tropical  seas,  and 
the  Dugong  (ffalicore)  is  found  among  the  great  Indian  Islands ;  but 
in  no  other  respects  does  this  part  of  Asiatic  aoology  demand 
partioular  notice. 

The  principal  ciroumstanoe  worthy  of  notice  in  the  Birds  of  India 
is  the  great  abundance  and  varied  and  brilliant  colours  of  the  GkJli- 
aaoeoua  tribes  which  inhabit  this  part  of  the  world.  Indeed  the  most 
yaljiAble.  of  our  domestic  SoyrlB,  the  oomtnon  oook  and  hen,  as  well  as 
our  dopiestic  quadrupeds,  originaUy  came  from  this  continent^  and  are 
atill  £pu]id-wild..iQ  the  woods  of  India ;  as  are  likewise  the  peacock, 
the  pliL(Basant|^a«d  tuiny  kindred  species.  The  Himalayan  Mountains 
in  particular  produce*t£rea4kc  four  different  species  (^  the  Tragophans, 
or  homed  pheasants,  and  the  In^payan  pheasant,  remarkable  for  the 
brilliant  metallic  lustre  of  its  plumaga  The  Qold  and  Silver 
Pheasants  (PhananuB  pietuM  and  PhycUl^meruB),  so  common  in  the 
aviaries  of  Europe,  are  indigenous  in  China,  as  are  likewise  the 
Collared  Pheasant  {Ph,  iorquaUu),  and  a  new  species  (Ph,  Reevetii) 
lately  discovered,  remarkable  for  the  great  length  of  the  tail-feathers, 
whidi  sometimes  exceed  four  feet;  the  Fire-Pheasant  (Ph,  ignitua) 
and  Aigus-Pheasant  (PA.  Argwt)  inhabit  the  mountains  of  Sumatra 
andBomao. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  ostrich,  though  formerly 
abundant  in  the  deserts  of  Mesopotamia^  is  no  longer  found  on  the 
continent  of  Asia,  unless  we  take  the  testimony  of  Herbert  (p.  132), 
who  says  that  he  saw  ostriches  in  the  plains  between  Lar  and  Shiras 
(▲.D.  1627.)  The  Cassowaxy  (CamMriat),  a  bird  which  nearly 
approaohes  the  ostrich  both  in  size  sod  internal  structure,  inhabits 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  In  other  respects  the  ornitho- 
logy of  Asia  is  by  no  means  peculiar ;  at  least  the  generic  forms  are 
not  so  lemarkahle  as  those  of  either  Africa  or  ibnerica.  All  the 
common  Bnropean  species  are  found  even  in  the  most  distant  parts 
of  the  continent  apparently  so  identical  that  specimens  from  the  two 
localities  cannot  be  distinguished  even  by  the  difference  of  a  feather. 
The  common  honse-sparrow  for  instance  is  found  in  the  Himalayan 
Mouhtaius,  and  is  as  abundant  about  the  villages  of  Upper  Nepaul  as 
in  any  part  of  England. 

The  reptiles,  fbihes,  and  inseets  of  Asia  are  likewise  too  neariy 
assimilated  to  those  of  other  continents  to  require  a  detailed  enumera- 
tion of  their  different  forms  and  genera.  like  birds,  these  diffisrent 
olasBes  of  smimals  possess  powers  chT  locomotion  which  are  denied  to 
mammals;  and  it  is  consequentlv  to  the  latter  class  alone  that  we  can 
look  for  anything  very  peculiar  m  the  aoology  oi  a  oontinent  like  Asia 
or  America.  It  is  on  this  account  that  we  have  been  more  particular  in 
the  enumeration  of  the  quadrupeds  than  of  any  other  class*   [See  Svpp.] 

ASIA  MINOR.    [Anatolia.] 

ASKEATON.    [Limeriok.] 

ASKERK.    [ToiiKSHiBE.] 

ASEillQG.    rToBK8mR&] 

ASPERK,  GREAT,  a  viUage  in  the  province  of  LoVrer  Austria, 
situated  on  an  arm  of  the  Danube  a  litUe  to  the  east  of  Vienna,  is 
oelebrated  for  one  of  the  severest  contests  which  occurred  between 
France  and  Austria  in  the  short  though  for  Austria  disastrous 
campaign  of  1809.  On  the  12th  of  May  in  that  year  Napoleon  had 
made  himself  master  of  the  Austrian  capital,  and  the  archduke 
Charles  had  subsequently  to  his  repulse  at  Eckmuhl  taken  up  a 
position  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  close  upon  Vienna.  Napoleon 
was  not  long  in  possessing  himself  of  two  iidands  in  that  river,  by 
which  Be  threw  his  forces  across  it ;  and  on  the  2l8t  of  May  offered 
his  adversary  battle  from  the  position  he  had  taken  up  at  the  villages 
of'Aspem,  Esslingen,  and  Engersdorf.  In  this  position  he  was 
attacked  with  so  much  ardour  by  the  archduke's  forces,  that  both 
Aspem  and  Engersdorf  were  carried  before  nightfalL  Aapem  itself, 
which  has  since  been  rebuilt,  was  converted  into  a  heap  of  ruins,  after 
enduring  thirteen  successive  assaults.  Esslingen  and  the  intrenched 
island  of  Lobau  however  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French  ;  but 
the  archduke  having  employed  the  next  night  in  destroying  the  bridge 
of  communication  between  the  island  and  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
renewed  his  attack  upon  Esslingen  the  ensuing  morning,  and  ultimately 
drove  General  Massena  and  his  broken  troops  back  upon  the  inland. 
The  obstinate*  gallantry  with  which  the  field  was  contested  may  be 
inferred  from  &e  loss  of  the  French,  which  .amounted  to  30,000,  or 
accordingto  the  Austrian  accounts,  41,000  man,  in  killed  and  wounded ; 
not  more  than  8500  prisoners  and  but  three  pieces  of  cannon  remained 
as  trophies  to  the  victors.  A  pyramid  was  erected  by  the  Austrians 
'  with  the  8000  French  cuirasses  which  they  collected  on  the  spot. 
Marshal  Luines,  with  Generals  D'Espagne,  St.  Hilaire,  and  Albu- 
querque^ fell  during  this  two  days'  struggle ;  and  Massena,  Bessidres, 
1  and  many  other  generals  were  wounded. 

ASPH ALTITES,  LACUa    pKAD  Sba.] 

ASPRES-LES-VEYNEa    [Alpes,  Hautes.] 

ASPROPOTAMO.    [Aohslous.] 
,  -    ASSAHAN,  a  distnot  and  town  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name  otn  the  north-east  coast  of  Sumatra.   The  town  is  in  8"  1'  N.  lat, 
99*  5Ji'  E.  long.     The  river  which  is  above  1000  yaids  wide  at  its 


mouth  is  shallow  and  difficult  of  access  by  an  extensive  sand-bank. 
The  Portuguese  had  formerly  a  settlement  up  the  Asaahan  River, 
about  70  nules  from  its  mouth,  and  the  remains  of  an  old  fort  still 
exist  where  a  colony  of  emigrants  from  Java  was  once  established 
The  commerce  of  Assaban,  which  is  not  so  considerable  as  it  formerly 
was,  is  principally  carried  on  with  Malacca  and  the  English  settlements 
of  Penang  and  Smgapore.  The  articles  of  import  are  salt,  opium, 
cotton  goodly  muskets,  and  gunpowder.  The  exports  are  various — 
dye-woods,  rattans,  wax,  rice,  and  horses.  A  trade  in  slaves  was 
formerly  carried  on  from  Assahan.  Some  of  the  tribes  of  the  ABashan 
district  are  said  to  be  addicted  to  cannibalism.  The  population  of 
the  whole  district  was  estimated  in  1822  at  70,000.    [Sumatra.] 

(Hamilton's  Etut  India  Gazetteer.) 

ASSAL,  LAKE.    [ABTSSDriA.] 

ASSAM.    [Ajbail] 

ASSATE,  or  ASSTE.    [Berar.] 

ASSINIBOIN,  RIVER    [MissisBim  RiYiR.] 

ASSINT.      [SUTHSRLANDSHIRS.] 

ASSI'SI,  a  town  in  the  Papal  States,  in  the  province  of  Perugia,  is 
built  on  a  steep  hill,  and  near  the  high  road  from  Perugia  to  Foh^o, 
in  43''  5'  N.  Ut.,  12"  88'  R  long. :  popuktion  about  6000.  The  site 
which  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  Italy  commands  a  full  view 
of  the  fine  valley  of  Foligno,  watered  by  the  Topino,  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Tiber.  Asnsi  is  the  birih-place  of  St.  Francis,  the 
founder  of  the  Mendicant  order  which  bears  his  name ;  and  to  his 
influence  it  is  owing  that  his  native  town  is  the  sanctuary  of  early 
Italian  art.  The  Sacro  Convento,  or  monastery  of  the  Franciscan 
order,  dates  frx>m  1228 ;  it  was  built  by  the  architect  Jacopo  di  Lapo, 
a  German,  and  the  vast  and  splendid  structure  he  raised  is  one  of  the 
earliest  specimens  of  the  gothic  style  in  Italy.  The  abbey  church  in 
reality  consists  of  two  churches,  an  upper  and  a  lower.  The  upper 
churdi,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  gothic  style,  terminates  in  a  pentagonal 
choir  containing  102  beautifully  carved  seats,  and  is  lighted  through 
lancet  windows  filled  with  painted  glass  of  ike  richest  colours.  The 
roof  is  divided  into  five  compartments  which  were  painted  by  Cimabue, 
who  has  also  painted  the  frescoes  that  adorn  the  upper  portions  of 
the  walls  of  the  navew  The  remaining  portions  of  the  walls  are 
covered  with  frescoes  of  the  same  age  chiefly  by  Cimabue's  pupila 
The  lower  church  (or  rather  the  middle  church  as  it  is  properly 
called,  for  beneath  it  is  a  third  church  excavated  out  of  the  rock  and 
containing  the  tomb  of  St  Francis)  is  not  so  well  lighted  as  the  npper 
part  of  the  structure,  but  in  treasures  of  art  it  is  perhaps  richer.  The 
four  triangular  compartments  of  the  vaulted  roof  are  occupied  by 
laige  frescoes  by  Oiotto,  the  friend  of  Dante,  representing  the  virtues 
and  the  beatification  of  St.  Francia. .  The  walls  and  chapels  of  the 
church  are  covered  with  the  works  of  Giotto  and  his  imitators.  Guide 
de  Montefeltro,  the  Ghibelline  general,  whom  Danto  (Inferno,*  xxvii) 
has  placed  in  hell  for  his  perfidious  suggestion  to  Pope  Boniface  XIIL, 
died  in  this  monastery  in  1208,  and  was  buried  in  the  middle  church. 
Of  the  numerous  other  churches  in  Assisi,  all  of  which  are  remarkable 
for  their  architecture  or  their  pictorial  adornment,  we  can  only 
mention  here  that  of  Santa  Clara,  which  was  built  in  1253  and  painted 
internally  by  Giotto.  It  contains  the  body  of  St.  Glare,  the  first 
abbess  of  the  Clares,  who  is  buried  under  the  high  altar.  Two  miles 
from  Assisi,  by  the  side  of  the  high  road,  is  the  noble  church  of  La 
Madonna  degli  Angeli,  raised  by  the  an^tect  Vignola,  in  the  centre 
of  whidi  stands  the  rustic  oratory  where  St.  Francis  first  began  his 
ascetic  course  of  life.  It  is  called  the  Portiuncula,  from  ita  having 
been  the  first  portion  or  property  belonging  to  the  order. 

Assisi  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Aaieiumj  a  municipal  town  in 
Umbria.  That  it  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance  may  be 
inferred  from  the  remains  of  the  forum,  the  thermse,  the  aqueducts, 
and  other  ruins  which  are  still  seen.  Procopius  (iii,  12)  speaks  of  it 
as  a  strong  fortress  which  .w<^  besieged  and  taken  by  Totila.  The 
finest  piece  of  antiquity  it  contains  is  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  which 
has  been  transformed  into  a  church  called  Santa  Maria  della  Minerva. 
The  portico,  which  has  remained  entire  and  in  good  preservation,  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  finest  specimen  of  the  kind  in  Italy,  after  the 
Pantheon.  It  consists  of  six  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  with 
architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice,  surmounted  by  a  pediment  The  whole 
is  made  of  travertine ;  the  proportions  are  good,  and  the  capitals  and 
other  ornaments  are  of  fine  workmanship.  The  inscription  on  the 
frieze,  which  was  of  brass  characters,  has  been  lost  The  country 
around  abounds  with  olive  trees,  and  there  are  mineral  waters  in 
the  neighbourhood  Assisi  has  given  title  to  a  bishop  since  A.D.  240. 
It  is  rather  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  needles  and  files. 

ASSOUAN.    [Eqtpt  ;  Syenb.] 

ASST'RIA  is  the  name  of  an  ancient  empire  in  Westem  Asia, 
which  ceased  to  exist  before  the  epoch  at  which  the  authentic 
history  of  the  East  is  usually  considered  to  commence.  Aa  a  geogra- 
phical term  the  name  Assyria  is  used  in  different  aeoeptaiiona. 
Greek  and  Roman  historians  commonly  employ  it  aa  a  general 
designation  of  the  countries  of  Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  Atona,  and 
Adiabene ;  but  frequently  extend  its  limits  so  aa  to  make  it  oompre- 
hend  even  part  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Greeks  were  aooustonMd  to  oae 
the  name  Syria  and  Syrians  in  a  very  vague  aenae :  HecodotOB  appliea 
the  term  Syriana  to  the  GappadooSana  (L  6,  and  L  721  and  ha  remarka 
I  that  the  Assyrians  in  the  army  of  Xerzaa  were  bj  the  Oiwbi  oaDcd 
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Symnfl,  while  the  eastern  nations  named  them  Assyrians  (yii.  68;. 
Arrian  on  the  other  hand  (wHb  was  for  some  time  governor  of  Cappn- 
docia,  and  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  name  of 
a  country  so  near  his  o\^  pt^oTince),  in  sereral  passages  employs  the 
word  Assyria  where  we' should  have  expected  ne  would  say  Syria ; 
for  instance,  when  he  makes  Cilicia  border  on  the  east  upon  Assyria 
(ii  5  and  6).  Herodotus  does  not  appear  to  have  given  this  inde- 
^nite  sense  to  the  word  Assyria :  in  one  passage  (ii.  90)  the  Arabii 
and  Assyrii  are  named  together  as  bordering  upon  Egypt ;  but  it  is 
supposed  that  the  reading  is  incorrect,  and  that  Syrians  should  be 
substituted  for  Assyrians. 

PtolemsQUS  (vi.  1)  and  the  Romans  historians  confine  the  name 
Assyria  to  a  province  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Assyrian  empire, 
namely,  to  the  country  east  of  Mesopotamia  and  the  Tigns,  which  is 
separated  on  the  nortn  by  the  Nipnat^  Mountains  from  Armenia, 
and  on  the  esA^  by  the  chain  of  the  Zagros  from  Media ;  Susiana  and 
Babylonia  constitute  its  southern  frontiers.  This  portion  of  the 
ancient  Assyrian  empire,  which  comprehends  part  of  the  modem 
Kurdistan  and  the  pashalilc  of  Mosul,  seems  to  be  meant  by  Hero- 
dotus (i.  102)  wh3n  he  speaks  of  "  those  Assyrians  that  had  m  their 
possession  the  town  of  Ninus."  The  country  is  divided  into  three 
parts  by  two  rivers  which  rise  in  the  Zagros  Mountains  and  after 
traversing  Kurdistan  fall  into  the  Tigris.  The  first  is  the  Lycus,  the 
Zabatus  of  Xenophon,  and  the  modem  Greater  2^b  :  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks  crossed  this  river  in  their  retreat :  probably  near  the  place 
where  it  joins  the  Tigris,  and  here  they  found  its  breadth  four 
plothra,  or  400  Greek  feet.  (Xenophon,  *  Anab.*  ii.  5.)  The  second 
river,  the  Caprus,  also  named  Zabas  or  Anzabas,  by  the  later  Greek 
and  Roman  writer^  is  probably  the  present  Lcsacr  Zab,  which  joins 
the  Tigris  also  on  the  left  bank  about  48  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Greater  Zab.  It  is  not  noticed  by  Xenophon,  though  he  must 
have  pawed  it  towards  the  end  of  his  first  day's  march  after  crossing 
the  Tigris.  ('Anab.'  ii.  4.)  The  country  between  the  Tigris  and 
the  Greater  2iab,  and  extending  northward  into  the  mountains  of  Kur- 
distan, was  by  the  ancients  called  Aturia;  between  the  two  Zabs  lay 
the  province  of  Adiabene.  To  the  south  of  the  Caprus,  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  we  find  the  province  of  Apolloniatis,  a  name 
evidently  given  by  the  Macedonian  Greeks  from  ApoUonia,  the  chief 
town  of  the  distnct,  the  site  of  which  is  unknown.  Farther  to  the 
east  was  the  province  of  Chalonitis,  called  from  its  chief  town  Cbala, 
from  which  probably  is  derived  the  modem  name  of  the  river 
Hohvan ;  and  Sittadene  towards  the  confines  of  Susiana.  Ammianus 
MarcelUnus  observes  (lib.  zxiii.  20)  that  the  province  of  Adiabene 
deriyes  its  name  from  the  two  rivers  between  which  it  is  inclosed, 
the  Diaba  and  Adiaba,  that  is,  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Zab.  The 
Arabian  name  of  Adiabene  is  Zawabiah,  which  is  likewii^o  a  derivation 
of  the  word  Zab.  The  plain  aroimd  Ninus  (Nineveh)  is  divided  by 
Strabo  Into  three  districts— Calache.  Chazene,  and  Dolomene. 

The  name  Aturia^  as  is  observod  by  Dion  Cassius  (Izviii.  28),  is  a 
mere  dialectic  variety  of  pronunciation  instead  of  Assyria ;  and  the 
province  thus  designated  probably  was  the  original  central  point  from 
which  the  power  as  well  as  the  name  of  Assyria  was  subsequently 
spread  farther  to  the  south  and  west.  After  the  dissolution  of  the 
Assyrian  monarchy  through  the  revolt  of  the  Modes,  the  name  Assyria 
was  again  restricted  to  this  northern  province,  while  the  southern 
parts  were  designated  either  Babylonia,  from  the  name  of  the 
principal  town,  or  Chaldaoa,  from  the  name  of  its  inhabitants. 
Through  the  conquest  of  Cyrus,  both  parts  were  re-united,  and 
formed  one  of  the  most  important  satrapies  of  the  Persian  empire, 
which  is  sometimes  named  Babylonia  and  sometimes  Assyria.  This 
apparent  confusion  of  the  names  Babylonia  and  Assyria  is  observable 
even  in  the  later  history  of  these  regions,  diuing  the  wars  between 
the  Romans  and  Parthians.  That  the  province  of  Adiabene  was  once 
comprised  under  the  appellation  of  Assyria  is  distinctly  asserted  by 
PUny('Hi8t.Nat.'v.  12). 

For  a  detailed  account  of  the  natural  features  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  Babylonia,  Baghdad, 
Mesofotaicia,  and  Kurdistav. 

The  ancient  capital  Ninus  (Nineveh)  was  situated,  according  to 
Strabo  (xvi.  1),  in  the  plain  of  Aturia.  On  both  banks  of  the  Tigris, 
but  more  especially  on  the  eastern  bank,  from  Mosul  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Greater  Zab,  are  extensive  ruins  and  vast  mounds.  At  Koyunjik, 
opposite  Mosul,  and  in  a  vast  mound  near  the  village  of  Nimroud,  in 
the  fork  between  the  two  rivers — ^that  is,  at  the  opposite  extremities 
of  the  space  just  indicated — the  respective  exertions  of  M.  Botta  and 
Dr.  Layard  have  brought  to  light  a  mass  of  Assyrian  antiquities  of 
unexampled  interest,  many  of  which  now  enrich  the  national  collec- 
tions in  the  British  Museum  and  the  Louvre.  But  more  especially 
the  discovery  and  excavation  of  the  palace  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs 
by  Dr.  Layard  in  the  mound  at  Ninu:t)ud,  in  which  it' had  lain  con- 
cealed with  its  vast  symbolical  sculptures  and  cuneiform  records  for 
above  25  centuries,  have  conferred  new  renown  upon  the  ancient 
spot,  and  thrown  imexpected  light  upon  the  manners  and  arts  of  a 
people  long  passed  away.  It  is  expected  that  great  light  will  be 
thrown  also  upon  Assyrian  history  by  the  interpretation  of  the  nume* 
reus  inscriptions  disinterred ;  and  great  progrd»  has  been  made  to  this 
end  by  Colonel  Rawlinson,  Dr.  £.  Hincks,  and  other  distinguished 
British  and  Continental  scholars.    An  account  of  what  has  been  done 


in-  deeyphering  these  ancient  inscriptions  is  given  in  the  'Journal  of 
the  Asiatic  Society,'  yols.  xiL  and  ziy.  Here  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
state  that  the  Assyrian  monuments  are  of  very  early  date,  that  the 
names  of  many  ancient  towns  have  been  redognised  in  the  inscriptions, 
and  that  the  monarchs  who  resided  in  Nineveh  possessed  a  yery 
extensiye  empire  at  least  as  early  as  the- 15th  century  before  Cluist. 
[NiNByEH.]  •  - 

The  town  of  Babylon  stood,  according  to  Herodotus  ^  180),  on 
both  Bides  of  the  Euphrates.  The  account  given  by  him,  as  well  as 
by  Diodorus  (ii.  7),  and  Strabo  (xvi  1),' of  its  bxtent.  and* of  the 
immense  size  of  its  walls,  is  probably  exaggerated  r  but  even  its 
present  remains  prt  ve  that  it  must  have  been  a  place  of  extrnbrdinary 
magnitude.  These  are  found  at  no  yery  great  distance  toward  the 
north  from  Kufa,  on  the  Euphrates :  the  present  town  of  HiUeh  is 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins.    [Babylon.] 

Seleuceia  was  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  probably  soon  after  the 
battle  of  Ipsus.  It  was  situated  on  a  lai^ge  canal  (the  Nahr  Malcha. 
or  Royal  Water),  which  joined  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  according 
to  Pliny  (vi  26),  at  the  point  where  the  canal  united  with  the  latter 
stream.  On  the  opposite  (the  eastern)  side  of  the  Tlgrid  stood  the 
town  of  Ctesiphon,  and  a  little  fSorilier  to  the  south  that  of  Coche  or 
Choche.  The  foundation  of  Ctesiphon  had  been  laid  by  the  Macedo- 
nians ;  it  did  not  however  rise  to  importance  tUl  the  time  of  the 
Parthian  kings,  who  chose  it  for  their  sunmier  residence.  (StrabO} 
xvi.  1.)  The  ruins  of  Takht-i-Kesrs,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tigris, 
are  supposed  to  mark  the  situation.    [Selticeta  ;  Ctesiphoh.] 

The  principal  town  of  the  province  of  Adiabene  was  Arbela,  a  name 
which  has  been  preserved  in  that  of  the  modem  village  of  Erbil. 
[Arbela.]  Curtius  (v.  1)  notices  a  copious  well  of  naphtha  at  Mennis, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arbela :  the  country  around  these  places 
still  aboimas  in  mineral  oil  and  asphaltunL 

ffiatory  of  Atsyria. — In  the  book  of. Genesis  (x.  10)  the  state 
of  Assyria  is  represented  as  having  sprung  from  that  of  Babylonia 
founded  by  Nimrod.  "The  beginning  of  his  dominion,"  says  the 
Hebrew  text,  *^  was  Babel,  Erech,  Accad,  and  Chslneh,  in  the  countiy 
of  Shlnhar.  From  this  country  Ashur  went  forth  and  built  l^ineven 
and  Rechobot,  and  Calach,  also  Resen,  between  Nineveh  and  Calaoh ; 
this  is  a  great  City.'*  The  Hebrew  chroniclers  leave  us  in  the  dark 
with  reference  to  the  history  of  Assyria  till  the  earlier  part  of  the  8th 
century  before  our  era.  From  this  time  downwards,  the  names  of 
several  kings  of  Assyria  are  mentioned.  The  earliest  of  them  is  Phul, 
the  contemporary  of  Menahem  the  king  of  Israel  (died  *!^\  B.C.), 
whose  dominions  he  invaded  and  rendered  tributary  (2  Kings  xv.  19). 
Tiglath  Pileser  ruled  over  Assyria  while  Pekah  (d.  740  B.c)  was  king 
of  Israel,  and  Ahaz  (d.  728  B.c.)  king  of  Judah  :  he  assisted  the  latter 
in  a  war  against  Pekah  and  Resen  3ie  king  of  Aram  (Syria),  invaded 
their  dominions,  and  led  many  of  their  subjects  away  into  captivity. 
Salmanassar,  the  contemporary  of  Hosea,  the  king  of  Israel,  and 
Hiskia  (Hezekiah)  the  king  of  Judah,  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  by  conauering,  after  a  siege  of  three  years,  its  capital  Samaria 
(722  B.O.),  and  leading  away  the  remaining  inhabitants  of  the  country 
as  captives  into  various  eastern  provinces  of  his  dominions  (2  Bongs 
xvii.  5,  6 ;  xviiL  9-11).  Among  the  eastern  countries  subject  to 
Salmanassar,  besides  some  names  not  yet  well  ascertained.  Media 
(Madai)  is  mentioned  (2  Kings  xvii.  6 ;  xviii.  11).  The  immediate 
successor  of  Salmanassar  seems  to  have  been  Sanherib  ^Sennacherib), 
who  undertook  an  expedition  against  Egypt  (714  B.C.),  in  which  he 
invaded  Judaea  and  besieged  Jerusalem,  but  failed  in  his  attempt  to 
take  it  (2  Kings  xviil  18 ;  xix.  86 ;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  1-21).  Aftet 
his  return  to  Nineveh,  his  capital,  Sennacherib  was  killed  by  two  of  his 
own  sons,  Adrammelech  and  Shar-Ezer,  who  after  the  perpetration  of 
this  act  fled  into  the  country  of  Ararat  (Armenia),  while  Esarhaddon, 
another  son  of  Sennacherib,  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  A  king  of 
Assyria  named  Saigon  is  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Isuah  (xx.  1). 
Nebuchadnezzar,  whose  accession  coincided  with  the  48th  year  of 
Manasseh,  and  has  been  fixed  at  650  B.C.,  is  the  last  king  of  Assyria 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  In  his  reign  the  Median  king  Arphaxad 
(Phraortee)  was  overthrown ;  Holophemes  led  an  expedition  against 
the  Jews  633  B.O. ;  and  the  Scythian  invasion  took  place.  The 
destruction  of  Nineveh  occurred  in  606  B.c. 

Herodotus  (book  ii.  141)  mentions  Sennacherib  under  the  name 
Tfityaxipi^s^  and  designates  him  as  a  king  of  the  Arabii  and  Asyr^, 
who  led  an  imsuccessful  expedition  against  Egypt  during  the  reign  of 
king  Setfios.  Herodotus  either  wrote  or  intended  to  write  a  separate 
work  on  the  Assyrian  empire  (Herod  i  184),  and  he  accordibgly 
adverts  but  incidentally  to  the  history!>  of  that  kixigdoxh.  Besides 
Sennacherib  he  only  notices  Ninus,  the  founder  of  the  empire  (i.  178), 
and  the  last  king,  Sardanapalus  (il  150).  Diodorus  (*Bibl.  Bist»*  il), 
who  chiefiy  follows  Ctesias  as  his  authority,  Julius,  Afrioanus, 
Kusebius,  and  Syncellus,  .commence  the  line  of  Ass3n^an  kings  with 
Belus  and  Ninus,  and  conclude  it  with  Sardanapalus  (also  na^ed 
Thonosconooleros),  who,  according  to  Eusebius  was  a  contemporary 
of  Lycurgus  and  of  Jeroboam  II.,  king  of  Israel  (d.  784  B.C.). 

According  to  Diodorus,  Nmus  was  the  first  Assjrrian  king  who 
distinguished  himself  by  conquest  so  as  to  be  remembered  in  hisu)ry. 
Assisted  by  Ari«euSj  an  Arabian  chief,  he  conquered  Babylonia,  made 
Armenia  tributary,  subjected  Media  to  his  dominion,  and  compelled 
all  the  nations  of  south-western  Asia,  with  the  exception  only  of 
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the  Indi  and  the  Bacirians,  to  acknowledge  the  sapremaey  of  ^e 
Aflsyrians.  He  afterwarda  founded  a  magnificent  city,  which  he 
called  after  his  own  name,  Ninua  A  second  expedition  which  he 
undertook  against  the  Bactnans  proved  more  saccessful  than  the  first 
had  been.  He  conquered  the  country  and  married  Semiramis,  then 
the  wife  of  Onnes  the  govemor  of  a  Bactrian  fort.  Semiramis 
succeeded  Ninus  on  the  throne.  Diodorus,  apparently  on  the 
authority  of  Ctesias,  ascribes  to  her  the  foundation  of  the  great  city 
of  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates.  Herodotus  (L  184)  calls  her  a  queen 
of  Babylon  who  made  embankments  on  the  river  to  protect  the 
adjacent  country  from  inundations.  Armenian  writers  make  Semiramis 
the  founder  of  another  magnificent  town  near  Lake  Van  which  they 
call  after  her  name  Shemiramgerd.  Diodorus  gives,  chiefly  from 
Ctesiaa,  an  account  of  the  conquests  and  warlike  aduevements  of 
Semiramis,  whieh  is  very  amusing  to  read  but  which  evidently 
partakes  in  a  high  d^;ree  of  the  mythological  character  that  pervades 
the  earlier  periods  of  history  generally.  She  subdues  Media»  Penda, 
"Egypt,  and  Ethiopia,  but  is  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  conquer  India. 
She  returns  to  Baclaia  her  residence,  resigns  tne  government  into 
the  hands  of  her  son  Ninysa,  and  dies  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  her 
age.  Unlike  his  martial  parents  Ninyas  confined  himself  to  his 
palace  at  Ninus,  and  indulged  his  fondness  for  the  enjoyment  of  an 
inactive  and  luxurious  life.  The  successors  of  Ninyas  during  thirty 
generations  followed  his  example.  Teutamus  (or  Teutanus,  as  the 
name  is  written  in  some  copies  of  Syncellus),  the  twentietiii  successor 
of  Ninyas,  is  reported  to  have  been  contemporary  with  the  war  of 
Troy,  whither  he  sent  troops  under  the  command  of  Memnon  the  son 
of  Tithonus.  The  names  of  the  other  Assyrian  kings  are  not  mentioned 
by  any  extant  Qreek  or  Boman  historian ;  a  list  of  them  is  however 
preserved  in  the  Armenian  translation  of  the  chronological  work  of 
Eusebius.  The  last  of  them  was  Sardanapalus,  the  thirtieth  in 
succession  after  Ninus,  who  even  surpassed  his  predecessors  in  indo- 
lence and  voluptuousness.  This  encouraged  the  revolt  of  the  Mede 
Arbaces,  who  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Assyrians  in  Western  Asia. 

According  to  the  statement  of  Herodotus  the  Assvrian  empire  had 
lasted  620  years  before  the  revolt  of  the  Modes,  which  did  not  take 
place  until  after  the  death  of  Sennacherib  in  711  B.a  :  it  follows  that 
he  conceived  the  Assyrian  empire  to  have  lasted  from  the  year  1231, 
till  711  B.O. 

Ctesiaa,  as  preserved  in  the  work  of  Diodorus,  gives  to  the  Assyrian 
monarchy  a  duration  of  upwards  of  1800  years,  and  difiers  moreover 
from  Herodotus  with  regard  to  the  period  of  its  overthrow  by  the 
revolt  of  Arbaces ;  for  he  makes  the  dominion  of  the  Modes  last  282 
years^  and  as  it  may  be  considered  almost  certain  that  the  dissolution 
of  the  Median  kingdom  by  Cyrus  took  piaoe  in  or  about  561  B.C.,  it 
follows  that  its  commencement  and  ih«  end  of  the  Assyrian  empire 
are  by  the  statements  of  Ctesias  thrown  back  to  the  year  843  b.o. 
Syncellus  assigus  to  the  Assyrian  empire  a  duration  of  1460  years, 
from  ▲.M.  3216  to  4675,  and  states  the  number  of  its  kings  at  forty- 
one  (SyncelL  '  Chronogr.' ).  According  to  the  Armenian  chronicle  of 
Eusebius  the  Assyrian  kingdom  lasted  1280  years. 

With  a  view,  to  reconcile  the  data  concerning  the  history  of  Assyria 
which  occur  in  the  Old  Testament  with  the  accounts  given  of  it  by 
the  ancient  Qreek  writers,  modem  writers  on  the  subject  have 
supposed  that  there  were  two  Median  revolts,  the  first  in  876  B.o. 
when  the  Modes  became  independent  of  Assyria,  but  did  not  destroy 
the  seat  of  government  or  depose  the  ruling  dynasty ;  and  tbe  second 
in  606  B.O.  when  in  conjunction  with  the  Babylonians  they  sacked 
Kineveh  and  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy. 
This  assumption  is  supported  by  some  passages  of  Herodotus  in  which 
Assyria  is  alluded  to  as  a  separate  state  even  after  the  revolt  of  the 
Modes.  It  appears  from  his  statements  (i  05, 102,  106)  that  by  the 
dissolution  of  the  Assyrian  empire  not  only  the  Modes  but  likewise 
the  Babylonians  and  other  nations  that  had  formed  part  of  it  resumed 
their  previous  separate  and  independent  existence,  and  that  besides  the 
kingdom  of  Media  there  continued  to  be  a  Babylonian  and  an 
Assyrian  state.  Wars  between  the  Modes  and  Assyrians  are  often 
alluded  to.  At  last  the  state  of  Assyria  seems  to  have  yielded  to  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Medes :  Herodotus  notices  the  capture  of  Ninus  by 
the  Medes  (L  185)  during  the  reign  of  Nitocris  in  Babylon.  This 
event  probably  led  to  the  final  incorporation  of  Assyria  in  the  Median 
and  subsequently  in  the  Persian  monarchy.  For  further  details 
relating  to  Assyrian  chronology  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  works 
quoted  above  and  to  Smith's  '  Ancient  Geography.' 

ASTBURY.    [CoNOLBTON.] 

ASTI,  a  province  of  Piedmont  in  the  administrative  division  of  Ales- 
sandria, is  bounded  W.  and  K.  by  the  province  of  Torino,  S.  by  that 
of  Alba,  S.E.  by  the  province  of  Alessandria,  and  N.E.  by  that  of 
Casale.  Its  length  is  about  25  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  14  miles. 
The  area  is  351  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1848  amounted 
to  136,065.  The  sur&ce  whidi  is  hilly  is  drained  by  the  Tanaro 
and  some  of  its  feeders.  The  soil  rests  upon  limestone  abounding  in 
curious  fossils,  and  is  fertile  in  com,  fruit,  and  wine.  The  wine  is 
of  pretty  good  quality;  but  in  general  too  little  care  is  taken  in 
making  it,  and  it  therefore  does  not  keep  welL  A  sparkling  white 
wine  resembling  Champagne  is  made  near  Villa-Nuova.  The  mul- 
berry is  extensively  cultivated  for  its  leaves  in  order  to  feed  silkworms. 


silk  being  one  of  the  most  important  products  of  the  province.    There 
are  several  mineral  springs  in  the  province. 

The  province  is  divided  into  13  districts  called  mandamenti,  and  into 
86  communes.  The  chief  town  AHi,  the  ancient  Atta,  is  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tanaro  on  the  high  road  from  Turin  to  Alessandria, 
and  on  the  railway  frx>m  Turin  to  Qenoa ;  at  a  distance  of  35  miles 
S.E.  from  Turin,  in  44**  57'  N.  lat.,  8*"  12'  R  long. :  population, 
25,000.  It  is  a  large  city  surrounded  by  old  waUs,  and  not  peopled 
in  proportion  to  its  size.  In  the  quarter  where  the  palaces  of  the 
nobility  are  situated  the  streets  are  rather  wide ;  the  other  streets  are 
very  narrow  and  badly  built.  The  most  remarkable  palaces  are  those  of 
Trinco,  Rovero,  Bristagni,  Massetti,  and  Alfieri,  in  the  last  of  which 
Vittorio  Alfieri  was  bom  in  1749.  There  is  an  active  trade  in  silk 
and  woollen  fabrics,  wines,  and  other  agricultural  produce.  Of  the 
churches  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Duomo,  the  cathedral  of  San 
Secondo,  and  the  churches  of  San  Pietro  and  La  Consolata.  Asti  is 
a  bishop's  see,  and  the  residence  of  the  intendente  of  the  provinoa 
It  has  eight  pariah  churches,  a  court  of  justice,  and  a  royal  college^ 
with  chairs  of  philosophy,  theology,  and  surgery.  There  is  a  printing 
office  in  the  town,  in  wMch  business  has  been  uninterruptedly  carried 
on  since  1479.    Two  large  annual  fairs  are  held. 

Asta  was  a  town  of  ^e  Ligiirians,  and  famous  for  its  pottery.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Gtauls  about  400  B.a  ;  it  afterwards  made  alliance 
with  Rome,  but  submitted  to  Hannibal  on  his  invasion  of  Italy.  In 
the  subsequent  war  of  Rome  against  the  Ligurians  Asta  submitted 
to  the  Romans,  but  retained  its  municipal  rights.  Asta  having  been 
again  taken  and  destroyed  in  a  new  irruption  of  the  Gaula»  was 
rebuilt  by  Pompeius  the  Qreat>  and  assumed  the  name  of  Asta 
Pompeia.  It  was  devastated  by  the  Qoths  under  Alaric,  and  restored 
by  Narses ;  and  taken  again  by  Alboin,  who  put  to  death  many  of 
the  inhabitants.  It  was  erected  into  a  duchy  by  the  Longobards. 
It  afterwards  submitted  to  Charlemagne;  under  his  indolent  suc- 
cesBors  it  governed  itself  by  its  consuls  as  a  republic  under  the 
influence  of  its  bishops.  Asti  was  taken  and  burnt  by  the  emperor 
Frederic  I.  in  1155;  but  it  afterwards  attained  a  great  degree  ot 
prosperity,  and  had  banking  establishments  in  France,  Flanders,  and 
other  countries.  About  the  middle  of  the  13th  century  the  faciAonB 
of  the  Guelphs  and  Qhibelines  broke  out  in  Asti  and  distracted  the 
citizens  for  many  years  after.  Tired  of  these  civil  struggles,  the 
people  of  Asti  diose  for  their  captain  one  of  the  princes  of  the  house 
of  Savoy.  It  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Yisoonti  of  Milan. 
These  transferred  it  in  1387  to  the  French,  in  whose  possession  it 
remained  till  1529,  when  it  was  given  up  to  the  emperor  Charles  Y. 
by  the  peace  of  CambraL  Charles  gave  Asti  to  his  relation  Beatrix 
of  Portugal,  who  married  Charles  IIL,  duke  of  Savoy;  it  has  since 
remained  attached  to  the  dominions  of  that  house. 

Among  the  other  towns  may  be  mentioned  Baldichieri,  a  station 
on  the  Turin  railroad  10  miles  west  of  Asti ;  San  Damiano,  a  slighUy 
fortified  town  8  miles  W.  by  railway  from  Asti,  population  including 
the  whole  commune  about  7000 ;  ViUa-Nuova  near  the  same  railway, 
16  mUes  W.  frtjm  Asti,  population,  8500 ;  Canelli,  14  miles  S.E.  from 
Asti,  population,  3500 ;  Castel-Nuovo,  N.W.  of  Asti,  population  about 
8000;  Cocconato,  18  miles  N.N.W.  from  Asti,  population,  2500; 
Costigliole,  6  miles  S.  from  Asti,  population,  5000;  Momberoelli, 
7  miles  S.E.  from  Asti,  population,  2350 ;  Montechiaro,  8  miles  N.W. 
from  Asti,  population,  2000 ;  and  Rocca  d'Arazzo,  5  miles  E.  from 
Asti,  on  a  hUl  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Tanaro,  population 
about  1800. 

ASTON.      [BiBMINOHAM.] 

ASTORQA.    [Lkow.] 

ASTRABAD,  a  province  of  small  extent  in  the  north-east  part  of 
Persia.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Desert  of  Khiva, 
S.  by  the  Elburz  Mountains,  W.  by  Mazanderan,  and  E.  by  the  river 
Gouigan. 

Except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  its  rivers  the  coimtry  is 
of  a  mountainous  character.  The  level  lands'  are  pleasant  and 
extremely  fruitful,  producing  among  other  thinfljs  grapes  of  an 
imcommon  size.    In  other  parts  the  soil  is  sandy  andrsterile. 

The  province  consists  of  the  wide  plain  watered  by  the  Gomgao 
and  the  Atruk,  and  skirting  tiie  south-eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian, 
and  of  the  low  moist  region  that  lies  between  the  base  of  the  Elbun 
chain  and  the  bay  of  Astrabad.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  basin  of 
the  Atruk  the  surface  is  rather  mountainous  vdth  alternate  hill  and 
dale ;  a  few  stunted  pines  grow  upon  the  hillS}  but  in  general  they 
produce  nothing  but  grass.  About  six  miles  west  frY)m  the  town  of 
Shahbaz  the  Gk>urgan  rises  in  a  valley  in  which  the  fig,  vine,  pome- 
granate, raspberry,  mulberry,  black  currant,  and  hazel  flourish.  To 
the  south  of  the  plain  of  the  Qouigan  hills,  the  offshoots  of  the 
Elburz  rise  to  a  great  height,  clothed  to  their  summits  with  forest- 
trees  and  foliage.  The  plain  countzy  watered  by  the  two  rivers  above 
mentioned  abounds  in  pasture,  on  which  the  Turkoman  tribes  of 
Ooklan  and  Yamood  spread  their  tents  and  feed  their  flodu  and 
herds.  The  low  region  about  the  town  of  Astrabad  has  a  very  rainy 
and  warm  climate^  it  produces  rice  and  various  tropical  fruits. 

The  town  of  Astrabad  is  20  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian, 
and  stands  in  36'.50'  N.  lat,  53''  35'  K  long.  The  town  is  believed 
to  owe  its  origin  to  Yezzid  ibn  Mehloob,  an  Arab  general,  and  to 
have  been  built  towards  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the  Moham- 
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medaa  era.  The  ciroumferenoe  of  the  place  is  about  two  miles ;  the 
whole  of  this  extent  10  Burrounded  by  a  ditoh  and  mud  walL  It 
rains  so  muoh  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  mud  wall  standing :  mats 
of  reeds  howeyer  are  placed  on  the  wall  covered  with  earth  and 
planted  with  lilies,  which  growing  up  luzuxiantlY  protect  it  from 
the  rain.  The  streets  are  for  the  most  part  payed,  and  their  clean- 
liness is  promoted  by  a  drain  through  the  centre.  The  town  contains 
four  caravanserais  and  twelve  shops  for  the  sale  of  doth,  but  its 
trade  is  very  trifling.  The  magnificent  causeway  of  Shah  Abbas, 
which  is  still  in  tolerable  repair,  keeps  open  the  communication 
with  the  provinces  south  of  the  Caspian.  Two  caravans  of  80  to  100 
camels  suffice  for  the  unimportant  trade  with  Khiva. 

A  lake  which  extends  from  a  point  three,  miles  north-east  of 
Astrabad  towards  the  Caspian  has  usually  been  considered  as  a  gulf 
of  that  sea,  and  is  so  laid  down  in  some  maps.  Lieutenant  ConoUy 
says  that  the  waters  of  this  lake  do  not  approach  nearer  to  the  Caspian 
than  three  miles,  and  have  no  communication  with  it.  He  adds, 
that  "the  water  being  confined  stagnates  in  summer,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Astrabad  sufier  from  the  malaria  that  is  cauised  by  it." 
The  town  indeed  is  so  noted  for  its  insalubrity  that  the  Persians 
call  it  the  '  City  of  the  Plague.*  Astrabad  is  a  frontier  town  and 
chiefly  inhabited  by  K^jurs,  from  which  tribe  the  present  shah  of 
Persia  has  his  origin ;  when  visited  by  Lieutenant  Bumes  the  popu- 
lation did  not  exceed  4000. 

(Fraser's  Historical  and  Dacriptive  AccowU  of  Persia;  Lieutenant 
ConoUy's  Overland  Journey  to  the  North  of  India). 

ASTRAKHAN  (Astorokan),  the  name  of  a  province  of  the  Russian 
empire  and  formerly  of  a  khannate  or  kingdom,  which  extended  north- 
ward from  the  banks  of  the  Terek  to  the  sources  of  the  Ufa  in  the 
Ural  Mountains,  and  eastward  from  the  western  edge  of  the  basin  of 
the  Volga  to  the  south-western  limits  of  Siberia.  It  lay  therefore 
between  48**  and  54°  N.  lat,  44**  and  60*"  E.  long.  It  was  one  of  the 
numerous  sovereignties  which  Gengis-Khan  and  his  successon  incor- 
porated with  the  gigantic  empire  of  the  Moguls  erected  by  them  in 
the  first  half  of  the  18th  century,  but  was  wrested  from  it  by  Batu 
his  grandson,  the  great  chief  of  the  '  Oolden  Horde,'  and  united  with 
the  independent  monarchy  of  Kapshak,  which  had  the  Jaik  or  Ural 
and  the  Dnieper  for  its  boxmdarie?,  and  fell  to  pieces  in  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century.  For  the  next  hundred  years  the  territory  of 
Astrakhan  maintained  itself  as  a  separate  state  under  khans  of  its 
own ;  and  the  owners  of  a  soil  "  where  none  but  swords  and  lances 
had  grown  now  prospered  by  the  arts  of  peace."  But  Astrakhan 
commands  the  western  shores  of  the  Caspian  and  the  mouths  of  the 
Volga — two  natural  advantages  of  themselves  sufficient  to  awaken 
the  cupidity  of  a  formidable  and  encroaching  neighbour.  In  1562 
the  khannate  of  Kasan  had  been  added  by  Ivan,  czar  of  Muscovy,  to 
his  extensive  conquests ;  and  two  years  afterwards  an  insult  to  the 
envoy  of  Ivan  II.  his  successor  from  the  khan  of  Astrakhan 
afforded  a  pretext  for  the  subjugation  of  the  principality  itself.  A 
Russian  army  was  sent  against  the  town ;  the  khan  and  his  subjects 
took  to  flight,  and  Ivan's  forees  entered  it,  greeted  by  naked  walls 
and  tenantless  buildings.  Ivan  repeopled  ^e  town  and  prevailed 
upon  five  hundred  nobles  and  ten  thousand  Astrakhanese  to  swear 
fealty  to  him ;  the  oath  containing  a  recognition  of  his  subjects'  title 
to  the  same  privilege  as  the  natives  of  using  the  whole  line  of  fishexy 
down  the  Volga  from  Kasan  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  khannate  was 
comprehended  in  the  same  government  with  the  Caucasian  territories 
until  the  year  1801,  at  which  time  part  of  it  (the  province  of  Caucasia 
or  Gleoigiewsk)  was  annexed  to  the  government  of  the  Caucasus,  and 
the  remainder  divided  into  three  distinct  governments,  Astrakhan, 
Saratov,  and  Orenbiug.  The  first  of  these  is  the  subject  of  the  present 
article,  the  others  are  described  in  their  proper  place  in  this  work. 

Astrakhan,  the  southernmost  of  the  three  governments,  is  bounded 
S.  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Lower  Kuma,  and  the  Manysh  (a  feeder 
of  the  Don  which  separates  it  from.  Caucasia),  N.  by  the  govern- 
ments of  Saratov  and  Orenbuig,  W.  by  the  country  of  the  Don 
Cossacks,  and  K  by  the  southern  projection  of  Orenburg.  It  is  com- 
prised between  45°  and  62°  N.  lai,  44°  and  52°  K  long.,  and  contains 
an  area  of  60,517  square  miles,  on  which  there  was  a  population  of 
284,400  in  1846. 

Sitrface  and  Produce, — The  surface  is  with  little  exception  an 
enormous  plain  lying  below  the  level  of  the  ocean  and  the  Black  Sea. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts  or  steppes  by  the  Volga,  which  winds 
through  Astrakhan  from  north-west  to  south-east  for  at  least  200 
miles ;  the  high  and  precipitous  character  of  its  right  bank  in  some 
parts  contrasting  singularly  with  the  low  land  which  spreads  out  upon 
the  left  bank.  The  soil  is  saturated  in  almost  every  direction  with 
salt;  the  very  atmosphere,  the  rain,  and  dew,  are  ohaiged  with  it; 
and  briny  lakes  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  This  immense  plain  lies 
so  low  on  the  '  Kalmutzkaian,'  or  eastern  side  of  the  river,  that  the 
waters  of  the  Caspian  are  driven  over  it  for  many  miles  when  the 
wind  has  blown  for  any  length  of  time  from  the  south-east ;  even 
vessels  are  at  times  borne  by  the  overflow  some  miles  inland  and 
stranded  in  the  midst  of  the  steppe,  whei«  the  only  altemative  is  to 
break  them  up.  **  Here,"  says  Potocki,  "  where  the  eye  has  no  object 
to  dwell  upon  but  the  azure  sky,  the  steppes  and  lakes  incrusted  with 
salt,  I  was  astonished  to  meet  with  a  large  ship  lying  on  her  beam- 
ends  in  the  heart  of  the  steppe,  between  Batkaly  and  Talagai    I 
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learnt  that  a  year  before  a  south-easter  which  had  prevailed  for 
eeveral  weeks  had  inundated  the  country  and  forced  several  vesMls 
a  distance  of  70  versts  (46  miles)  from  the  shore.    AU  but  the  ship 
in  question  had  been  taken  to  pieces  and  removed."    This  traveller 
confirms  what  Pallas  and  Qmelin  had  observed  before  him  en  the 
optical  deception  which  the  Astrakhan  steppes  present :  the  range  of 
sight  is  extended  and  eveir  object  is  increased  in  apparent  magnituda 
In  his  own  case  he  mistook  human  beings  for  obeudcs  and  low  heath- 
bushes  for  'Karatshua'  of  ten  feet  height;  the  laden  camel  became 
to  appearance  a  moving  mountain.    When  on  the  Caspian  another 
optiou  deception  accompanied  the  rising  of  the  sun :  the  coast  and 
vessels  upon  it  seemed  elevated  high  in  the  air.     Even  the  horses  in 
the  steppe  took  fright  at  the  whh'lwind  of  trees  which  apparently 
drove  across  the  waste ;  yet  they  were  but  bushes  which  the  blast 
had  torn  up  by  the  roots  and  scattered  over  it.    At  Tenotayewsk, 
where  the  V ol^  winds  between  five  islands,  this  portion  of  the  steppe 
assumes  a  bluish  or  bluish-green  tint^  which  it  acquires  from  the 
abundance  of  an  extremely  aromatic  species  of  wormwood.    Neither 
wood  nor  forest  are  found  throughout  the  whole  province,  nor  a  tree 
on  any  spot,  except  a  few  groups  of  oaks,  poplars,  birohes,  elms, 
and  wild  mulberry-trees,  along  the  banks  of  some  of  the  rivers. 
When  however  the  snows  dissolve,  the  diy  and  arid  steppes  put  on  in 
many  parts  a  gay  and  verdant  appearance ;  a  carpet  of  flowers  is  spread 
over  them  and  they  afford  a  rich  and  refreshing  pasture  for  the  cattle, 
whilst    the    lowUnd,  which  is  irrigated  by  tne  adjacent  streams, 
produces  excellent  grass — a  valuable  resouree  for  paskire  in  summer, 
and  when  cut  and  dried  for  winter  stock.    Though  ill-adapted  to  iJie 
purposes  of  agriculture^  the  Asthikhan  steppes  abound  in  the  summer 
season  with  dioice  herbs,  asparagus,  capers,  horse-radish,  leeks,  and 
liquorice;  the  latter  which  thrives  luxuriantly  along  the  banks  of 
the  Volga  attains  a  height  of  nearly  4  feet^  and  the  root  is  equal  in 
size  to  a  stout  man's  arm ;  this  root  is  earned  down  to  Astoakhaa 
where  the  juice  is  expressed  and  sold  in  considerable  quantitiesi 
The  salaola  also  is  of  exuberant  growth,  and  affords  a  supply  cf 
excellent  soda.    Here  and  there'  hills  of  sand  and  gypsum  occur, 
some  few  of  them  in  extensive  ranges^  particularly  the  Tshipshatshi 
group,  east  of  the  Volga,  which  is  a  ftvourite  resort  for  the  native 
dealers;  it  may  be  obeyed  too  of  the  sand-hills  that  the  prevalence 
of  easterly  winos  ils  constantly  impelling  them  farther  to  the  west.  The 
province  presents  extensive  moors,  the  soil  of  which  consists  of  a 
deep  spongy  saline  loam,  devoid  of  vegetation ;  its  edges  only  are 
skirted  with  saline  plants.    A  country  which  both  Oeoi^  and  Pallas 
conceive  to  have  formed  part  of  the  bed  of  the  Caspian  m  past  ages, 
cannot  £eu1  to  be  rich  in  one  mineral  production  at  least,  namely,  salt : 
this  both  the  Caspian  shore  and  the  soil,  lakes,  and  moors  of  Astrak- 
han afford  in  exhaustless  quantities  and  of  superior  quality,  and  it 
is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  commodity  which  the  country  posseeses. 
The  bottom  of  many  of  its  lakes,  such  as  the  Etsen,  Bogdo,  and 
especially  the  Sakrysky,  which  yields  upwards  of  a  million  of  pounds 
weight  annually,  is  one  mass  of  crystallised  salt ;  the  Tshipshatshi 
is  a  mountain  of  salt^  and  the  summit  of  Bogdo-oola  ^about  48°  N.  lat., 
46°  40'  E.  long.)  is  crowned  by  a  hill  composed  entirely  of  this  valu- 
able mineral    The  soil  is  rich  likewise  in  saltpetre.    The  few  produc- 
tive districts  in  Astrakhan  are  situated   chiefly  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  Volga,  the  Akhtuba,  and  the  Ural,  and  consist 
of  plots  of  arable  and  garden  ground,  the  produce  of  which  is 
considerable,  owing  to  a  judicious  system  of  irrigation.    These  are 
the  only  spots  in  the  province  where  fruit,  vegetables^  grain,   or 
vines  are  cultivated.    The  grapes  though  remarkably  fine  in  appear- 
ance are  watery  and  insipid  in  taste,  and  the  wine  made  from  ^em 
is  of  very  indifferent  quality.     Of  aU  its  vegetable  productions  there 
is  none  more  remarkable  than  the  great  water-lily,  the  Nymphcta 
ndumho  of  Linnaeus,  the  leaves  of  which  are  2  feet  in  diameter, 
and  float  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  forming  so  complete  a 
carpet  that  the  water  is  scaroely  discernible ;  the  stalk  which  bears 
them  rises  perpendicularly  between  6  and  8  feet  from  the  water : 
from  between  the  leaves  issue  stout  runners^  which  terminate  in  a 
splendid  rose-coloured  flower  of  delicious  fragrance.    The  flowers  are 
distilled  at  Astrakhan  into  a  water  which  has  the  taste  of  amber,  and 
which  used  as  a  cosmetic  gives  softness  to  the  skin.    The  mulberry 
and  tobacco  plant  have  been  cultivated  of  late  yean  with  partial 
success;  some  cotton  and  madder  are  grown  on  the  banks  of  the 
Volga.    The  annual  produce  of  maize  and  other  grain  is  not  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  population. 

Climate. — ^The  dimate  of  Astrakhan  is  a  '  climate  of  extremesi' 
A  dry  and  parehing  heat  prevails  in  siimmer,  when  the  thermometer 
frequently  stands  at  100°  Fahr.  in  the  shade ;  yet  the  nights  are  in 
general  cold,  and  the  winds  deposit  the  saline  particles  with  which 
the  air  is  charged,  in  such  profusion  that  every  object  appears  veiled 
in  the  morning  with  hoar-frost.  Autumn  is  of  wort  duration :  the 
winter  colds  wnen  the  north  wind  blows  sink  the  quicksilver  to  80* 
below  zero,  and  the  principal  arm  of  the  Volga  which  has  a  breadth 
of  750  yards  becomes  covered  with  ice  capable  of  stistaining  loaded 
sledges.  The  various  streams  throughout  Astrakhan  are  commonly 
closed  at  the  end  of  November,  but  the  February  thaws  invest  the 
face  of  nature  with  so  instantaneous  a  spring,  that  wherever  the  soil 
is  not  bairen  it  smiles  with  renovated  verdure  under  the  influence 
of  a  few  days'  sun. 
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Hydrography,  (hmmwUcationi,  FU^^eria, — ^The  productiTeneaB  which 
nature  seems  to  hare  denied  to  the  land  she  has  lavished  upon  the 
coasts  and  livenL  The  great  element  of  the  prosperity  of  Astrakhan 
are  the  waters  of  the  Volga,  which  is  scarcely  equalled  by  any  other 
stream  in  the  world  for  abundance  of  fish.  This  noble  river  (the 
ancient  Rha)  whose  course  is  diverted  by  the  mountains  of  its  own 
name  (which  are  a  branch  of  the  extensive  line  of  the  Ural,  from  a 
southern  to  a  south-easteriy  direction)  at  a  short  distance  before  it 
enters  this  province,  flows  through  it'in  constantly  increasing  breadth 
and  with  a  very  winding  course ;  before  its  fall  into  the  Caspian  about 
50  mUes  below  Astrakhan  it  branches  into  8  principal  arms  and  65 
subsidiary  outlets,  forming  this  quarter  of  the  province  into  a  delta 
of  70  islands.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  its  fishing  grounds,  parti- 
cularly between  the  sea  and  the  capital,  are  so  abundantly  stocked 
with  the  sturgeon,  pike,  seal,  salmon,  shad,  and  every  other  species 
which  inhabits  the  Caspian,  as  to  employ  upwards  of  5000  vessels  and 
twice  that  number  of  persons,  who  are  attracted  by  the  fisheries  from 
remoto  places.  The  isinglass  and  sturgeoni^  roe  or  caviar  are  chiefly 
the  fruits  of  Tartar  and  Kalmuck  industry.  The  net  annual  profit 
of  the  Astrakhan  fisheries  along  the  Volga  has  be^n  estimated  at 
220,0002.  The  traffic  on  this  river  is  another  source  of  prosperity  to 
the  province ;  above  5000  ships,  barks,  and  rafts  freighted  with  salt, 
grain,  and  timber,  descend  tins  stream  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and 
by  means  of  the  canals  that  connect  the  Neva  with  the  Volga,  vessels 
Ifbden  at  Astrakhan  can  sail  to  St.  Petersburg  without  ever  unloading 
their  cargoea  The  chief  trade  of  Russia  with  Persia  is  carried  on  by 
the  route  of  the  Volga  and  the  Caspian  Sea ;  it  is  conducted  chiefly 
by  Armenian  merchants  who  purchase  European  manufactures  in 
the  fairs  of  Leipsic,  Hamburgh,  and  Nijnei-Novgorod,  and  transport 
them  by  the  Volga  or  the  Caspian  to  Tabriz. 

The  flsheriee  of  the  Volga  centre  principally  at  Astrakhan,  or  rather 
on  the  branches  of  the  river  some  distance  b^ow  it  Every  wear  has 
ite  group  of  hute  (with  a  little  church  attached)  in  which  from  two  to 
three  score  fishermen  reside ;  they  are  divided  into  divers,  catehers, 
salting-men,  and  makers  of  caviar  and  isinglass.  Each  little  colony  is 
provided  with  spacious  ice-cellars,  which  contain  compartments  for 
storing  away  the  fish  when  salted,  with  intervals  between  the  com- 
partmento  which  are  filled  with  ioe.  The  spring  fishery  opens  with 
the  spawning  season,  when  the  ice  breaks  up  and  the  fish  enter  the 
river  from,  the  Caspian ;  they  are  preceded  by  innumerable  shoals  of 
small  fry,  some  descriptions  of  which,  particularly  the  obla>  are  caught 
and  used  as  bait  for  the  larger  species  which  succeed  them.  The 
fishing  season  both  on  the  Volga  and  Caspian  closes  about  the  middle 
of  May,  when  the  fishermen  return  for  a  time  to  Astrakhan  and  sell 
their  stodL  The  fish  move  out  of  the  Volga  in  the  autumn ;  and  this 
18  a  signal  for  the  men  to  recommence  their  operations,  which  are 
prolonged  to  the  depth  of  winter ;  the  fish  being  frozen  at  this  season 
when  they  are  brought  to  land  are  more  easily  preserved.  Many  of 
the  Astrakhan  dealers  also  send  out  parties  in  spring  and  autumn  to 
take  seals  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  islands,  where  they  are 
flayed  and  salted  and  forwarded  to  Astrakhan  for  the  sake  of  their 
Bkms  and  the  oil  extracted  from  the  carcass. 

An  expanse  of  sand  and  swamps  above  250  miles  in  breadth 
extending  north-east  of  the  delta  separates  the  Volga  from  the  Ural, 
which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  Astrakhan  and  the  western 
limit  of  the  Kirghish-Cossack  steppe :  the  waters  of  the  Ural  are 
moderately  clear,  abound  in  fish,  and  are  navigable  for  barks  up 
the  whole  of  ite  tortuous  course  northward  from  the  Caspian,  and 
beyond  the  point  where  it  quite  this  province  to  enter  that  of  Oren- 
burg, a  distance  of  at  least  400  miles.  [Obbnbubo.]  Both  banks  of 
this  river  are  lined  by  a  dreary  waste  of  rushes,  and  (west  of  it  in 
the  Astrakhan  districto)  are  inhabited  by  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ural, 
who  resort  to  ite  banks  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  for  the  purpose 
of  fishing.  They  sell  their  fish  in  the  interior  of  Russia  frequently 
to  the  extent  of  two  millions  ci  roubles  per  annum.  The  scene 
which  occurs  at  the  winter  fishery  is  of  a  singular  description,  for 
the  fish  must  be  taken  under  the  ice.  Several  thousands  of  Cossacks 
duly  licensed  hasten  to  the  spot  in  their  sledges,  each  provided  with 
a  pronged  instrument,  pikes,  and  other  weapons ;  they  stetion  them- 
selves on  their  arrival  so  as  to  form  an  extended  line,  from  which 
none  dare  advance  a  single  step  tmder  pain  of  having  their  instru* 
mento  broken  over  their  heads  by  the  guards  appointed  to  preserve 
order.  The  signal  for  the  onslaught  is  made  by  the  attaman  of  the 
fishery  starting  forward  in  his  sledge ;  the  whole  line  then  breaks 
ground,  and  each  rushes  onwards  to  some  spot  in  the  frotaa  stream 
where  he  effecto  on  opening  in  the  ice,  and  in  a  moment  thousands 
of  pikes  are  in  motion.  The  dealers  from  the  interior  follow  at  the 
fishermen's  elbow  and  bargain  for  the  fish  before  it  is  caught,  a  salvo 
however  being  made  in  behalf  of  the  emperor,  to  whom  the  first 
fruito  of  the  fishery  belong.  The  chancery  of  the  Uralian  army 
derives  a  revenue  of  4000i.  a  year  from  the  several  fisheries.  But 
it  frequently  happens  that  during  this  (winter)  fishing  a  violent  wind 
blows  off  shore,  and  drives  the  ice  with  both  fish  and  fishermen  on 
it  out  to  sea ;  the  poor  fellows  are  inevitebly  doomed  to  a  watery 
grave  unless  the  wind  should  shift  and  blow  them  on  shore  again. 
The  other  streams  of  note  which  water  Astrakhan  are  the  Akhtnba, 
a  considerable  arm  of  the  Volga  which  branches  off  from  the  left  bank 
six  miles  above  Tzaritzyn,  runs  for  280  miles  close  to  and  parallel 


with  the  nudn  stream,  and  falls  into  the  Caspian  near  Kraano-yarsk  ; 
ajid  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Uzeen  which  rise  in  the  province  of 
Saratov,  and  like  many  other  inconsiderable  rivers  in  this  r^on  lose 
themselves  in  lakes  on  the  steppes.  These  lakes  among  whic£  we  may 
name  the  Bogdo,  Bat^ushatskoi,  and  Kamysh-Samara,  are  so  many 
storehouses  of  salt,  and  are  turned  to  good  account  by  the  Astrak- 
hanese, 

Animalt. — In  the  lowlands  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga  fossil  elephant 
bones  are  occasionally  found.  Among  other  existing  animals  tiiere 
are  in  Astrakhan  the  wild  ass,  camel,  and  antelope-saiga,  whose  horns 
are  semi-transparent;  there  are  also  ijie  bustard,  kite,  falcon,  pheasant, 
and  snipe.  The  tarantula,  scorpion,  and  locust  occur  in  Astrakhan ; 
and  Pallas  speaks  of  having  seen  many  porcupines  with  ears,  one  of 
which  he  observed  in  the  act  of  devouring  a  living  anake  by  the 
tail,  which  could  neither  resist  nor  extricate  itself.  The  natives  are 
herdsmen  and  graziers  as  well  as  fishers ;  droves  of  homed  cattle  are 
kept  wherever  there  is  pasture :  they  are  turned  out  half-starved  fr^m 
thdr  wretehed  winter-quarters  as  soon  as  the  snow  has  disappeared. 
Goate  are  also  reared,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  their  milk  or 
flesh  as  of  their  hides,  with  which  the  Russian  prepares  morocco- 
leather  :  there  is  a  fine  species  of  hair  too,  which  either  falls  from  the 
animal's  back  or  is  combed  from  it,  out  of  which  a  stuff  of  beautifu 
texture  is  occasionally  woven.  But  the  greatest  resource  possessed  by 
tiie  rural  population  and  nomadic  tribes  of  the  province  is  their  flocks 
of  sheep.  These  consist  principally  of  a  native  breed,  the  Kiighishian 
or  Astrakhan  species;  it  is  of  large  size,  somewhat  resembles  the 
deer  in  shape,  has  a  wild  appearance,  and  is  distinguished  by  ite 
immense  bushy  tail,  which  has  been  found  in  some  instances  to  weigh 
as  much  as  40  [loirnds.  When  full-grown  the  wool  of  this  breed  is 
short  and  coarse;  but  the  lamb  yields  a  fine  and  beautiful  fleece. 
The  richer  class  of  proprietors  in  this  and  the  neighbouring.provincee 
have  obtained  an  improvement  of  breed  by  frequent  crosses  with 
the  Merino,  Saxon,  Siiesian,  and  other  finer-fieeoed  breeds.  To  the 
Kalmuck,  Tartar,  and  Cossack,  however,  there  is  no  animal  in 
Astrakhan  so  valuable  as  the  horse ;  the  Kalmuck  in  particular  uses 
the  flesh  and  milk  for  the  support  of  his  household,  the  skin  for  his 
clothing,  and  tiie  sinews  for  his  ropes,  tackle,  &c.  The  Kalmuck 
species  is  diminutive,  fiery  yet  tractable,  and  very  hardy;  even  in 
winter  they  are  wholly  dependent  upon  what  the  snow-coated  steppe 
may  afford,  and  are  consequently  ill-conditioned  in  general,  and  wUd ; 
they  herd  close  together  both  for  society  and  defence,  and  each  party 
is  subordinate  to  one  of  the  males  as  their  leader.  When  attacked  by 
wolves  or  other  wild  beaste  they  collect  into  a  body,  and  repel  the 
atteck  of  the  enemy  with  their  heels.  The  whole  number  of  domesti- 
cated animals  in  the  province  has  been  estimated  at  4,000,000  sheep, 
1,000,000  horses,  500,000  camels,  and  200,000  homed  cattle; 

The  PojnUation  of  Astrakhan  is  composed  of  Russians,  Cossacks, 
Tartars,  Kalmucks,  Armenians,  Indians,  and  other  settlers  from 
various  parte  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Nearly  one-half  of  this  population 
would  appear  to  consist  of  Kalmucks,  who  occupy  large  tracte  to  the 
east  of  the  Volga ;  the  number  of  their  kibitkes,  or  tents,  being  com- 
puted at  13,100.  Another  considerable  portion  of  the  population  is 
composed  of  the  Coiasaoka  of  the  Ural,  who  are  esteemed  the  finest, 
the  wealthiest,  and  the  bravest  Cossack  corps  in  the  Russian  service, 
whence  they  have  acquired  the  appellation  of '  the  Eye  of  the  Army ;' 
they  garrison  the  small  forte  along  the  line  of  their  native  river ;  some 
have  estimated  the  number  of  their  fighting-men  at  20,000.  Inde- 
pendently of  these  there  are  a  few  colonies  of  Tartars  of  Kasan 
extraction,  about  1600  yurtas  or  tente  of  Nomadic  Kunduroff-Tartais, 
or  Manguttes,  deeoendante  of  the  Nogay  horde,  who  lead  a  wandering 
life  in  the  regions  of  the  Lower  Akhtuba;  and,  as  some  writers 
report,  12,000  kibitkes  of  Bukay-Tartors,  who  are  settled  in  the 
districts  between  the  Volga  and  the  Lesser  Uzeen. 

Indutlrial  ProdttcU,  —  To  the  principal  branches  of  industry 
fiklready  enumerated  we  may  add  the  manufactiuing  of  magnesia, 
tallow,  and  soap  in  considerable  quantities,  distilleries  of  brandy  and 
spirite,  some  large  leather,  and  a  few  silk  and  cotton  manufactories. 
Astrakhan  soap  is  in  much  request  among  the  Russians  on  account  of 
ite  firm  substence  and  fragrant  scent.  The  Volga,  which  secures  a 
ready  access  to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  has  hitherto 
rendered  the  capital  of  this  province  the  principal  seat  of  the  traffic 
carried  on  between  Asia  and  the  Russian  dominions. 

Astrakhan  is  politically  divided  into  four  circles:  Astrakhan, 
Krasno-yarsk,  Yenoteyewsk,  and  Tsherao-yarsk ;  but  there  are  no 
spots  in  it  deserving  of  any  distinct  notice  excepting  the  capital,  from 
which  the  whole  province  derives  ite  name,  and  Uralskoi,  the  chief 
town  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  UraL  Of  the  remainder,  the  abort 
account  which  follows  will  convey  a  sufficient  idea.  At  a  distance  of 
somewhat  less  than  five  miles  above  the  city  of  Astrakhan  is  Kal- 
mUzkoi-Bctsar,  a  place  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  in  which  all 
sale  and  barter  between  the  townsmen  and  the  wandering  people  ot 
the  steppes  are  carried  on.  In  the  market-place  stands  the  Russian 
with  his  brandy,  bread,  and  coarse  household  stuff;  the  Armenian 
with  his  wine  and  stu£fo  for  clothing ;  the  Tartar  in  quest  of  sheep 
for  the  Astrakhan  market ;  and  the  Circassian  hard  at  work  in  malrmg 
ironware  and  leather  articles.  Here  the  Kalmuck  also  r«sorte  with 
his  supply  of  domestic  manufactures,  cattle,  and  felt.  "  These  sons 
of  the  steppe  are  seldom  a  mateh  for  their  customers,"  say^  Potodd. 
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''Here  you  may  see  Tariare  from  Kum%  Kuban,  and  the  Five 
Hountains ;  Turchmens,  Kogays,  Kiptshake,  and  CossackB  from  the 
Jaik;"  but,  above  all,  it  was  this  trayeUei's  fortime  to  meet  a 
Kirghishian  embassy  in  the  Bazaar,  "  who  had  but  little  of  the  air  of 
iiplomatiats  about  tiiem." 

About  19  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Astrakhan  lies  Kramoi-yar, 
|he  capital  of  the  circle  of  that  name,  a  small'  town  of  about  ITOOO 
inhabitantSy  with  two  churches,  built  on  an  island  formed  by  the 
AJgara^  the  Akhtuba,  and  the  fiasan,  three  arms  of  the  Volga,  and  sur- 
rounded by  dilapidated  walls  with  wooden  towers,  which  were  con- 
Btructed  by  the  Czar  Alexis  Michailoyitsh  to  protect  the  town  against 
the  incursions  of  the  Cossacks  and  Kalmucks.  The  inha.bitan&  live 
comfortably  upon  the  produce  of  their  fishery,  and  of  their  gardens, 
orchards,  and  vineyards,  which  are  situated  on  the  slopes  of  we  hills, 
east  of  the  town.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  asparagus,  the  eatable  stem 
of  which  is  above  20  inches  in  length. 

Tenotayewtkf  another  capital  of  a  circle,  situated  on  the  steep 
right  bank  of  the  Volga,  is  the  seat  of  a  tribimal,  which  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  4900  kibitkes  of  Kalmucks  who  pass  the  winter  in  its 
vicinity;  it  is  a  circle  of  houses,  built  round  a  small  fortress  and 
inhabited  by  Cossacks  and  traders. 

Talumoyarf  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  Tshemo-yarsk,  and  a  well- 
fortified  town,  is  likewise  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  about  150 
miles  north-west  of  Astraklian.  It  consists  of  800  houses,  is  built  in 
the  shape  of  a  polygon,  with  five  entire  and  two  semi-bastions,  has 
a  stone  church  embellished  with  two  towers,  having  gilt  cupolas,  and 
contains  about  2000  inhabitants. 

The  circle  of  Krasno-yarsk  comprehends  the  tract  of  country  which 
lies  along  the  course  of  the  Ural,  and  is  inhabited  by  the  Ural  Cos- 
sacks. Along  the  line  of  the  Ural  are  numerous  watagys,  or  fishing 
villages,  erected  for  the  fishermen  of  the  crown,  containing  dwellings, 
store-hounes,  workshops,  rope  and  net  yards,  every  convenience  for 
boiling  down  oU  and  making  caviar,* and  even  cellars  for  ice,  which  is 
used  for  keeping  the  fish  fresh. 

AntiquitieM, — Besides  the  ruins  of  Adshotarkhan,  referred  to  in  the 
next  article,  vestiges  of  Tartar  dominion  in  former  ages  lie  scattered 
in  various  directions  over  the  steppes  whieh  surround  Astrakhan. 
The  greater  part  of  them  are  sepulchral  mounds,  here  and  there 
distinguished  by  uncouth  figures,  carved  in  stone :  their  features  and 
attire  obviously  stamp  them  of  Mongolian  origin.  A  sepulchral 
moimd  near  Prishibinskoi,  a  village  on  the  Akhtuba,  is  raised  on  a 
quadrangular  substructure  of  earth,  and  consists  of  six  flat  vaults 
abutting  one  asainst  another,  the  whole  being  about  900  feet  in  circuit 
and  18  feet  in  height.  The  mortar  with  which  the  walls  are  cemented 
has  become  as  solid  as  the  hardest  stone,  and  resists  the  impression  of 
the  strongest  instruments.  It  would  seem,  from  the  vessels  and 
ornaments  which  have  been  fotmd  within  it,  that  this  structure  was 
formerly  a  place  of  interment  for  some  princely  family. 

ASTRAKHAN,  the  capital  of  the  government  of  Astrakhan,  is 
about  6  miles  higher  up  the  Volga,  as  some  maintain,  than  the 
Astrakhan,  or  rather  Adshotarkhan,  which  was  the  metropolis  of  the 
ancient  kingdom,  and  according  to  Forster  was  demolished  together 
with  Sarai  its  neighbour  (the  **  urbs  magna,  sedea  regia  Tartarorum  " 
of  Abulfeda),  by  Timour  in  the  winter  of  1895.  Other  writers  how- 
ever are  of  opinion  that  the  ancient  capital  stood  between  the  banks 
of  the  Akhtuba  and  the  Volga,  46  miles  higher  than  the  present  city, 
on  a  spot  which  was  occupied  not  long  ago  by  a  manufaotoiy  of 
saltpetre.  Both  of  these  conjectures  rest  on  plausible  grounds,  for 
both  sites  contain  the  remains  of  extensive  buildings :  and  eadh  of 
these  masses  of  ruins  has  contributed  large  portions  of  the  stone  with 
which  the  public  edifices  in  the  modem  capital  are  constructed. 
Astrakhan,  which  is  become  the  principal  seat  of  Russian  intercourse 
with  Asia  and  the  storehouse  of  fish  for  the  whole  empire,  stands  in 
46*  21'  N.  lat,  47''  55'  E.  long.,  on  the  island  of  Zaietchy  Bugor, 
which  lies  between  the  small  river  Kutum  and  the  Volga.  It  is 
situated  at  a  distance  of  820  miles  S.  E.  from  Moscow,  and  according  to 
Dr.  Ooebel,  in  the  'Journal  of  iJie  Royal  Geographical  Society,'  voL  z., 
it  is  56|  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Volga.  The  town,  as  stated 
in  the  preceding  article,  has  water-communication  with  St.  Petersbui^, 
from  which  it  is  upwards  of  1200  miles  distant.  It  has  a  circumference 
of  rather  more  than  3  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  46,000.  The 
uneven  ground  on  which  it  stands,  its  half-decayed  battlements,  and 
a  multitude  of  steeples,  minarets,  and  cupolas,  give  it  a  handsome 
appearance  at  a  distance ;  and  the  effect  is  heightened  by  contrast 
with  the  fiat  marshy  ground  which  surrounds  it.  The  climate  of  such 
a  site  cannot  rank  among  the  healthiest ;  yet  the  annual  mortality 
amounts  only  to  1  in*  36,  and  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  during 
the  fishing  season  the  population  is  increased  temporarily  by  several 
thousands.  A  long  caniu  traverses  Astrakhan  from  east  to  west  in  the 
direction  of  its  greatest  length.  The  town  is  irregularly  built,  and 
the  houses  present  a  singular  medley  of  European  and  Asiatic  taste ; 
they  are  constructed  principally  of  wood,  and  are  upwards  of  4000 
in  number.  Astrakhan  is  the  seat  of  an  Armenian  as  well  as  of  a 
Greek  archbishop,  under  the  former  of  whom  there  are  four,  and  under 
the  latter  twen^-five  churches ;  besides  these  the  Roman  Catholics, 
Lutherans,  and  Hindoos,  have  each  a  place  of  worship,  and  the 
Mohammedans  have  nineteen  mescheds  or  oratories.  Independently 
of  an  academy  for  marine  cadets  and  a  Greek  seminary  for  eccle- 


siastios,  there  are  two  printing-offices,  a  high  school,  a  grammar-school, 
and  four  other  schools  in  the  town  for  the  education  of  native-bom  sub- 
jects. The  chief  architectural  ornaments  of  Astrakhan  are  the  Kreml, 
or  citadel,  which  contains  the  cathedral  and  barracks ;  the  '  new '  or 
'  white  *  town,  so  called  from  its  being  embellished  with  the  principal 
government  buildings  and  the  three  factory  halls,  one  for  the  use  of 
the  Russian,  another  for  the  Asiatic,  and  a  third  for  the  Hindoo 
dealers;  the  beautiful  street  inhabited  by  the  Persian  merchants,  on 
each  side  of  which  runs  an  arcade,  supported  by  handsome  columns ; 
and  the  cathedral,  which  was  erected  in  1696,  and  like  most  eccle- 
siastical edifices  in  Russia  consists  of  a  massive  parallelogram  with 
four  small  cupolas  on  the  roof,  and  a  large  one  m  the  centre,  from 
which  the  building  receives  its  light.  The  interior  is  splendidly 
though  not  very  tastefully  decorated.  The  Roman  Catholic  and  Arme- 
nian churches  are  also  handsome  buildings;  and  one  of  tiie  mescheds 
is  a  beautiful  structure  built  of  free-stone,  and  resembling  the  Chris- 
tian churches  of  the  East  in  shape.  The  Kreml  is  an  ancient  Tartax 
fortress,  surrounded  by  stone  walls  and  battlements  18  feet  high. 
The  remainder  of  the  town  comprises  sixteen  slobods,  or  subu^m, 
beyond  which  the  progress  of  modem  improvement  has  transformed 
moor  and  swamp  into  places  of  public  resort  and  agreeable  pro- 
menades. The  improvements  outside  of  the  town  are  not  only 
extensive  but  judiciously  planned  and  executed.  Astrakhan  has  a 
dockyard  and  an  arsenal,  and  is  the  rendezvous  for  the  Russian  war- 
ships that  cruise  in  the  Caspian. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  in  the  fishing  season  the  population  of 
Astrakhan  is  increased  by  at  least  30,000  persons — a  motley  concourse, 
collected  from  almost  every  quarter  of  Asia  and  Europe,  of  whom 
nearly  one-third  are  Russian  traders.  The  Tartar  inhabitants  of  the 
town  number  above  10,000 ;  they  are  of  three  distinct  races,  the 
Ghilan  (of  Western  Persia),  Bucharian,  and  Agriskhan  (or  '  mixed 
Y^CBf  being  the  issue  of  Hindoos  settled  in  Astrakhan  and  Tartar 
women),  each  of  whom  occupies  a  separate  division  of  the  Tartar 
slobod.  The  Armenians  are  among  the  richest  traders  in  Astrakhan. 
The  Georgians  of  Astrakhan  are  mostly  mechanics.  As  temporary 
residents  only  we  may  include  the  dealers  who  visit  Astrakhan  from 
China  and  Bokhara;  the  Kalmuck  too  is  accounted  a  stranger, 
although  he  has  his  wooden  hut  or  felt  tent  permanently  standing  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Fishing  is  his  constant  occupation.  The 
Hindoo  population,  which  numbers  only  a  few  hundreds,  are  natives 
of  Mooltan  and  Lahore,  and  are  nbted  for  their  love  of  flowers  and  of 
money.  Their  stores  in  the  Indian  bazaar  have  each  of  them  a  flower-bed 
in  front ;  and  they  are  never  without  a  nosegay  between  their  fingers. 
Their  business  is  to  lend  money  on  as  usurious  terms  as  possible,  and 
their  accumulations  being  seconded  by  the  utmost  simplicity  and 
parsimony  in  their  mode  of  Hving,  they  rise  quickly  into  affluence. 
The  European  residents  form  a  moUey  assemblage  of  tniders,  artisans, 
teachers,  government  officers,  and  artists  from,  north,  south,  east^  and 
west. 

The  establishments  for  weaving  silks  and  cottons  at  Astrakhan  are 
nearly  100  in  number.  Considerable  quantities  of  leather,  particu- 
larly a  superior  description  of  morocco  and  shagreen,  as  well  sb  tallow 
and  soap,  are  manufactured.  The  numerous  gardens  in  the  town  and 
its  environs  produce,  by  means  of  irrigation,  several  fine  species  of 
fruit,  especially  grapes,  of  which  above  a  dozen  sorts  are  frequently  seen 
in  the  same  plot  of  groimd  :  these  are  drie^  and  form  a  considerable 
article  of  export  to  the  interior  of  Russia.  *  The  business  of  buying 
and  selling,  more  than  one-half  of  which  has  been  engrossed  by  the 
Armenians,  is  conducted  in  28  khans  or  bazaars,  which  contain  1500 
stores  built  of  stone,  and  560  wooden  stalls.  Raw  silk  and  silk  goods, 
cotton  and  cotton-yam,  drugs,  dye-stuffs,  carpets,  oil,  rice,  and  oUier 
eastern  productions,  form  the  diief  importations :  the  exportations 
are  principally  w'oollen  cloth,  linens,  cochineal,  velvet,  iron,  salt, 
fruits,  fish,  caviar,  isinglass,  wine,  liquorice,  soda»  hides,  skins,  and 
grain. 

ASTTJRIAS,  a  former  province  of  Spain,  bearing  the  title  of  prin- 
cipality, 'el  Principado  de  Asturias,'  is  situated  between  42**  57  and 
43'  42'  N.  lat.,  4"  30'  and  7"  9'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  S.  by  the  province  of  Leon,  E.  by  the  modem  province  of 
Santander  in  Castilla  Vieja,  and  W.  by  Galicia.  The  greatest  length 
east  to  west  is  130  miles ;  the  greatest  width  north  to  south  is  50  miles. 
It  constitutes  the  modem  province  of  Oviedo,  which  has  an  area  of 
3686  square  miles,  and  had  in  1849  a  population  of  510,000. 

Sitrface. — The  line  of  separation  between  Asttuias  and  Leon  is 
formed  by  the  summit-level  of  the  Asturian  Mountains,  a  lofty  ridge 
continuous  from  the  Pyrenees.  This  moimtain  chain  enters  Asturias 
from  Santander  at  the  Sierra  Alba,  6960  feet  high,  and  passing  on  to 
the  Sierra  de  Pajares,  8628  feet  high,  the  Pe&a  de  Pefiaranda,  11,000 
feet  high,  and  other  lofty  summits,  enters  Galicia  at  the  Sierra  de 
Pefiamarela,  9450  feet  high.  Many  oSeeta  fr^m  this  chain  of  mountains 
extend  northward  into  Asturias  and  in  some  cases  nearly  reach  the 
coast.  Owing  to  the  irregular  manner  in  which  the  ridges  and  spun 
descend  from  the  mountain  crest  the  valleys  have  great  variety  of 
form ;  some  are  straight,  steep,  and  rugged ;  some  are  rounded  into 
basins ;  and  some  are  of  gentle  slope,  watched  by  perennial  streams, 
cultivated  in  the  central  parts,  and  wooded  on  the  slopes.  Indeed 
the  surface  generally  is  more  irregular,  broken,  and  wild  than  any 
other  province  of  Spain,  except  perhaps  Galida.    With  two  or  thret 
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exceptions  the  roads  are  rugged  and  impaasable  for  carriagea.  Hiere 
IB  oidy  one  of  the  best  kind,  the  great  carriage-road  from  Leon  to 
OriedOi  with  the  iMOtinuation  to  Gijon,  which  is  indeed  magnificent, 
and  must  imre  been  constructed  at  a  yexy  great  expense.  It  passes 
orer  the  crest  of  the  mountain  barrier  by  the  pass  of  Pajares.  Near 
Yilla-Nueva,  on  the  south  side,  the  passage  is  so  nairow  that  a  stream 
has  barely  room  to  flow  through  it,  and  the  road  is  carried  along  a 
wdl-constructed  causeway.  The  summit  itself  is  a  swampy  level 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  barren  mountains.  From  this  eleyated 
reseryoir  of  rain  and  snow  small  streams  descend  both  ways  to 
form  the  riyers  of  Leon  and  Asturias.  Pajares,  a  poor  hamlet,  is 
somewhat  lower  down  on  the  northern  side.  The  road  follows  the 
Tslley  of  the  Hieres  and  afterwards  that  of  the  Nalon.  The  whole 
route  from  Pajares  to  Oyiedo  passes  through  alpine  scenes  of  yerdure 
and  cultiyation,  sometimes  among  chestnut  groyes,  maize-fields,  and 
meadows,  and  sometimes  in  wild  glens  inclosed  by  hills,  where  there 
is  only  just  room  for  the  road  and  its  pleasant  accompaniment,  the 
dear  riyer.  Besides  the  pass  of  Pajares  there  are  three  or  four  others 
oyer  the  mountains  between  Leon  and  Asturias,  but  they  are  not 
practicable  for  carriages  and  are  rarely  used  except  by  the  peasantry. 
A  good  carriage-road  of  recent  construction  connects  Ayil^  with 
Oyiedo. 

Asturias  has  about  140  miles  of  coast,  mostly  bold  and  rocky. 
Iffany  of  the  riyers  reach  the  sea  through  rayines,  where  they  form 
estuaries  ('rias'  in  Spanish),  which  in  some  instances  extend  eight 
or  ten  nmee  inland.  There  are  seyeral  harbours,  but  they  are  all 
small 

The  riyers  haye  generally  a  short  course  from  the  mountains  north- 
ward to  the  coast.  The  £o  reaches  Asturias  from  Qalicia,  and  its 
lower  course  forms  the  boundary  between  the  two  proyinces.  The 
Navia  also  comes  from  Oalicia,  forming  the  boundary  in  its  upper 
coxirse,  and  afterwards  passing  through  Asturias,  and  entering  the  sea 
below  the  town  of  Nayia.  The  Nalon  is  the  most  important  of  the 
riyers  of  Asturias.  It  has  its  source  near  the  summit  of  the  Asturian 
Mountains,  about  48**  N.  lat,  6**  24'  W.  long.  It  receiyes  many 
affluents,  Uie  largest  of  which  are  the  Caudal,  the  Trubia,  the  Puerto, 
and  the  Naroea,  all  on  the  left  bank.  It  passes  by  Oviedo,  below 
which  it  receiyes  the  Nora  on  the  right  bank  and  enters  the  sea  by 
the  ria  of  Prayia.  It  is  a  fine  clear  riyer,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
course  is  of  considerable  width  and.  depth.  The  Sella  enters  the  sea 
by  a  ria  at  Ribadeeella.  The  yillages  of  the  Sella  and  its  affluents 
afforded  places  of  refuge  to  the  Qoths  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  the 
Guadalete.  Near  Cobadonga,  about  fiye  miles  S.E.  frx>m  Cangas  de 
Onis  (Canicas),  a  caye  is  shown  which  Pelayo  is  said  to  haye  made  his 
place  of  residence.  It  is  situated  up  the  Rio  Bueno,  near  the  village 
of  Soto.  Among  these  roeky  defiles  the  Moors,  who  are  said  to  have 
amounted  to  800,000,  were  defeated  by  Pelayo  in  718 ;  but  this 
number  is  probably  an  exaggeration,  the  valleys  being  of  very  limited 
extent. 

CliiMUt  and  ProducHont, — The  climate  is  moist,  cold  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts,  but  temperate  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  sea-coast^  where 
onmjKe-trees  grow  in  the  open  air.  The  food  of  the  peasantry  consists 
chiefly  of  maize,  and  the  culture  of  that  grain  is  proportionately  large. 
Wheat  of  excellent  quality  is  also  grown,  especially  the  kind  called 
spelt-wheat.  Potatoes  are  cultivated,  and  the  parsnip  is  said  to  be 
indigenous.  Chestnuts  form  a  part  of  the  wmter-provision  in  the 
higher  valleys,  afid  are  also  exported.  Filberts  and  nuts  are  exported 
from.  Gijon  and  Villaviciosa  to  England.  Apples  and  pears  are  grown, 
and  excellent  cider  is  made.  The  forest-trees  are  chiefly  oaks  and 
pines,  especially  the  Cluster  Pine  (Pinus  puuuUr),  which  however  is 
mutilated  by  cutting  the  branches,  and  it  is  tnus  prevented  frt>m 
attaining  its  full  size.  The  upright  Gorse  (UUx  stricta)  is  in  many 
parts  inclosed  for  the  purpose  of  being  cut  and  carried  to  the  fold- 
yards.  The  horses  and  cattle  are  smidl,  but  neatly  formed.  The 
sheep  are  generally  black,  and  very  numerous.  Fish  are  abundant  in 
the  streams. 

The  manufactures  are  unimportant  There  are  some  tanneries. 
Common  woollen  and  linen  clotiis  are  woven  for  home  consumption. 
Earthenware  and  copper  utenmls  are  made,  and  jet-trinkets  are 
wrought.    There  are  two  or  three  manufactories  of  fire-arms. 

Minerals  and  Minet, — ^The  most  important  mineral  product  of 
Asturias  is  coaL  The  deposit  is  diiefly  north  of  Oviedo,  in  the  bashi 
of  the  Lower  Nalon.  The  seams  are  mostly  8  or  4  feet  thick,  but  some 
are  much  thicker.  The  coal  is  bituminous,  but  inferior  to  English 
coaL  It  is  wrought  from  the  surface,  so  that  deep  shafts  are  not 
required.  There  are  four  or  five  principal  companies  to  whom  the 
mines  are  let,  and  the  coal  is  shipped  frx>m  G^on,  Avil^s,  and 
Ribadesella.  Small  quantitieB  of  iron,  copper,  and  other  metals  are 
obtained.  There  are  quarries  of  marble  and  of  coarse  sandstone 
suitable  for  millstones. 

Tau>nt, — Oviedo  is  the  capital  of  Asturias  and  of  the  modem  pro- 
vince to  which  it  gives  name.  [Oviedo.]  AvUie,  12  miles  N.  by  W. 
from  Oviedo,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Ria  de  Avil^s,  on  the  west 
bank,  whence  a  causeway  and  stone  bridge  extend  across  the  river. 
The  town  is  substantiaUy  built ;  the  houses  are  mostly  two  stories 
high,  and  several  have  arcades  in  front.  There  are  two  churdies,  one 
of  which  is  ancient,  with  an  entrance-door  of  Norman  arehitecture 
bigiily  ornamented :  the  population  is  about  8000.    Oattropolf  a  small 


town  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  lia  of  the  river  Eo,  a  little  higher  up 
than  Ribadeo,  on  the  opposite  bank,  in  Galicia.  The  communication 
is  kept  up  by  ferry-boats.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  m 
fishing.  Uijan,  a  sea-port  town,  18  miles  N.N.E.  from  Oviedo,  stands 
on  a  low  headland  which  projects  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  It  has  some 
remains  of  the  andept  wall,  and  is  defended  by  an  old  castle  and  by 
batteries  on  the  coast.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  difficult,  but 
the  anchorage  inside  is  good,  and  it  is  a  convenient  port  for  small 
vessels.  St^uners  call  regularly  as  they  pass  along  the  coast.  The 
town  consists  of  several  wide  and  strught  streets  of  well-built  houses 
mostly  two  stories  high.  The  parish  church  is  small,  but  there  is 
another  church  sufficiently  large  and  commodious  :  the  population  is 
about  6000.  In  718,  after  the  battle  of  Canicas  (Cangas  de  0ms),  the 
Moors  were  driven  from  Gijon,  which  they  had  taken  and  fortified. 
Pelayo,  the  conqueror,  then  made  it  his  place  of  residence,  improved 
the  fortifications,  and  styled  himself  Conde  de  Gijon.  Bermudez, 
the  historian  of  Spanish  art,  was  bom  here.  Luareo,  a  small  town 
35  miles  W.N.W.  from  Oviedo,  stands  at  the  bottom  of  a  wild  ravine, 
where  two  streams  unite  and  fall  into  the  sea  by  a  small  beach  of 
sand.  The  town  is  well  built  The  successive  headlands  of  the  rocky 
coast  render  the  sea-view  very  striking,  the  little  port  or  cove  forming 
the  foreground.  The  view  inland,  following  the  broken  banks  of  the 
stream  till  it  disappears  among  the  lofty  moimtains,  is  also  very  fine. 
Navia,  45  miles  W.N.W.  from  Oviedo,  stands  on  a  sort  of  promontory 
a  little  raised  above  the  marshy  bank  of  the  ria  of  Navia.  It  is  a 
small  town  consisting  of  houses  badly  built  and  ill  grouped ;  the 
streets  too  are  dirty.  The  communication  across  the  ria  is  by  ferry- 
boats. Pravia,  16  miles  N.N.W.  from  Oviedo,  stands  on  a  hiU  in  tiie 
midst  of  a  fine  valley  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nalon.  Small  craft 
ascend  the  ria  as  high  as  Pravia.  It  is  a  pretty  town  with  fountains 
and  pleasant  public  walks:  population  about  2000.  lUbadeseUa  or 
Riva  de  Sella  stands  on  the  east  bank  of  the  lia  formed  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Sella,  45  miles  E.N.E.  from  Oviedo.  It  forms  a  small  port, 
which  has  good  anchorage  and  deep  water,  but  a  bar  at  the  entrance 
which  has  generaUv  onl^  eight  feet  of  water  prevents  the  admission 
of  laige  vessels.  viUavteiosa,  a  small  town  and  port,  28  miles  N.E. 
from  Oviedo,  stands  on  the  east  bank  of  the  small  river  Linares  at  the 
head  of  a  ria.  The  town  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  there  are  some 
remains  of  the  ancient  walL  Nuts  are  exported.  The  inhabitants, 
about  1000,  are  mostly  employed  in  fishing. 

Inhabitants. — The  Asturians  are  robust,  frugal,  laborious,  honest, 
fond  of  their  country,  and  proud  of  their  descent  Both  sexes  are 
dvil  and  well-mannered.  Their  dresses  are  coarse,  and  seem  to  be  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  polish  of  their  behaviour.  The  women 
wear  their  hair  hanging  down  behind  in  long  plaits  {trensae).  The 
principal  market^y  is  Sunday,  according  to  ancient  usage.  Imme- 
diately after  the  market  the  peasantry  attend  mass  in  the  parish 
chunmes,  carrying  in  their  baiakets  with  them.  In  the  afternoon 
dancing  commences,  which  is  always  performed  to  the  national  vocal 
music.  The  men  are  skilful  in  playing  at  single  stick,  and  also  delight 
in  the  game  of  skittles. 

The  province  is  divided  into  constat  (coimdls),  of  which  there  are 
about  70.  These  councils  have  the  management  of  the  local  afiairs  of 
their  respective  districts. 

ffistory. — After  the  battle  of  the  Guadalete,  near  Jeres  (Xeres), 
November  11th,  712,  in  which  Tarik  the  Mohammedan  general  defeated 
Roderic  king  of  the  Visi-Goths,  the  remains  of  the  Christian  army 
were  soon  compelled  to  retreat  to  the  motmtainous  regions  of  northern 
Spain,  especially  to  Ghilicia  and  Asturias.  Pelayo  (Pelagius),  a  Visi- 
Gothic  nobleman,  was  elected  leader,  and  in  718  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  the  Moors  among  the  defiles  of  Cobadonga  in  the  vsJleys 
of  the  Sella  and  its  tributary  streams.  This  victory  was  the  firat 
serious  check  given  to  the  triumphant  career  of  the  invaders.  Pelayo 
improved  the  advantage  which  he  had  gained,  and  Charlemagne  in 
the  meantime  rolled  back  the  tide  of  conquest  on  the  north-eastern 
side  of  Spain  and  planted  the  Cross  on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro.  Pelayo 
extended  his  conquests  on  the  north-western  side,  and  before  his 
death  in  787  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  kingdom,  to  which  others 
were  afterwards  added,  and  the  whole  was  ultimately  consolidated 
into  the  kingdom  of  Spain.  Pelayo  was  succeeded  by  a  son  and  a 
grandson  (787-757),  who,  as  well  as  himself,  successively  bore  the  title 
of  Kmg  of  Asturias.  Ten  other  sovereigns  succeeded  (757-914),  who 
bore  respectively  the  titie  of  King  of  Oviedo.  A  large  portion  of  the 
territory  of  Leon  having  then  been  wrested  from  the  Moors, 
Ordufio  II.  removed  the  court  fr^m  Oviedo  to  Leon,  and  assumed 
for  himself  and  his  successors  the  title  of  King  of  Leon. 

Asturias  gives  the  title  of  Prince  (Principe)  to  the  heir-apparent  of 
the  Spanish  throne.  This  title  was  first  conferred  at  the  request 
of  the  Buke  of  Lancaster  in  1388,  when  his  daughter  Constance 
was  married  to  Enrique,  eldest  son  of  Juan  I.,  kmg  of  Castilla 
and  Leon. 

(Antillon;  Miftano;  Mudoz;  Ford's  ffandhooh  of  Spain;  Wid- 
drington's  Spain  and  the  Spaniards  in  1848;  Art  de  V^fier  lea 
Data.) 

ASUNCION,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Asimcion  and  of  the 
Republic  of  Paraguay,  m  South  America,  is  situated  on  the  eastern  or 
left  bank  of  the  river  Paraguay,  in  25**  16'  S.  Ut,  67"  47'  W.  long.,  at 
a  short  distance  above  £e  mouth  of  the  Aragnai  branch  of  the 
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PilooiDayo.  The  city,  which  stands  upon  a  oommanding  spot,  was 
bmlt  in  1585  by  a  colony  of  Spaniards  under  Juan  de  Salazar ;  and 
from  the  convenience  of  its  situation  speedily  became  a  place  of  some 
consequence.  It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1543,  the  greater 
part  of  the  houses  being  built  of  wood.  From  this  calamity  it 
speedily  recovered ;  and  in  1547  was  a  place  of  sufBcient  importance 
to  be  erected  into  a  bishop's  see.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  three 
parish  churches,  and  foiu:  convents  and  monasteries.  It  once  con- 
tained a  college  of  Jesuits.  Properly  speaking  the  town  consists  of 
only  one  street  surrounded  by  several  lanes  and  a  great  number  of 
houses  which  stand  apart  and  are  surrounded  by  groves  of  orange 
trees.  Even  in  the  prmcipal  street  most  of  the  houses  are  small  and 
consist  merely  of  a  shop  with  two  or  three  apartments  attached  to  it 
Few  of  the  houses  have  flat  roofs ;  the  greater  part  are  covered  with 
tiles.  The  best  buildings  in  the  city  are  those  mentioned  above,  llie 
inhabitants  are  of  European  and  Indian  descent  with  the  addition  of 
a  few  negroes ;  their  number  is  estimated  at  10,000.  Asuncion  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade  in  the  export  of  hides,  tobacco,  sugar,  and 
mat^  or  Paraguay  tea,  which  is  hugely  used  all  through  South 
America.  Qreat  numbers  of  homed  cattle,  horses,  mules,  asses, 
sheep,  and  goats  are  bred  by  the  feurmers,  who  grow  wheat,  maize, 
sugar,  tobaicco,  cotton,  mandioc,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables. 
Honey  and  wax  are  produced  in  abundance ;  and  the  rivers  supply 
laige  quantities  of  fiuL 

The  air  in  and  about  Asuncion  is  generally  temperate  and  genial ; 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  wind  blows  from  the  south. 

The  policy  of  the  late  Dictator  of  Paraguay,  Dr.  Francis,  in  pro- 
hibiting all  intercourse  with  foreigners  and  with  the  surrounoiag 
states,  preserved  the  republic  from  uie  miseries  of  constant  dvil  and 
political  commotions  so  characteristic  of  the  neighbouring  American 
republics ;  but  was  very  detrimental  to  the  trade  of  Asuncion  and  of 
the  republic  generally.  By  treaties  however  concluded  with  the 
President  of  Paraguay  in  Marcii  1858  the  subjects  of  Qreat  Britain, 
France,  Sardinia,  and  the  United  States  are  free  to  navigate  the  rivers 
of  Paraguay,  and  to  settle  and  trade  in  any  of  the  tovms  of  the  re- 
public. In  the  dry  season  vessels  drawing  6  feet  water  and  in  the 
wet  season  vessels  drawing  12  feet  can  sail  up  to  Asimcion,  above 
which  the  river  Paraguay  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  considerftble  size 
for  600  miles. 

ATACA'MA,  one  of  the  five  provinces  of  the  department  of  Potosi, 
in  Bolivia,  in  South  America,  includes  that  part  of  Bolivia  which  lies 
to  the  west  of  the  Andes  along  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  bounded  N. 
by  the  river  Loa,  which  separates  it  from  Peru,  and  runs  between  2V 
and  22°  S.  lat,  and  S.  by  the  river  Salado,  which  partly  divides  it 
from  Chili,  and  flows  near  26"*  S.  lat  The  province  extends  along  the 
coast  upwards  of  ^0  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  from  25  to  40  miles. 
The  coflust  is  indented  by  the  bays  of  Moreno  and  Mexillones,  which 
are  about  80  miles  apart,  the  intervening  space  being  occupied  by  a 
mountainous  headland  projecting  into  the  sea.  Moreno  Bay  opens  to 
the  south.  CSerro  Moreno,  the  l^ghest  of  four  mountain  peaks  which 
stretch  S.S.E.  frt>m  the  head  of  Moreno  Bay,  is  4170  feet  high.  Mexil- 
lones Bay  is  extensive  and  deep,  opening  to  the  north.  The  shore  ib 
lined  with  high  land,  barren,  and  desti^te  of  fresh  water.  The  pro- 
vince of  Atacuna  is  divided  into  the  Upper  (Sierra)  and  Lower  country. 
The  Sierra  is  on  the  north-east^  within  the  chain  of  the  Andes ;  it  is  the 
smaller  of  the  two  divisions,  and  contains  some  fertile  valleys  in  which 
the  common  fruits  and  seeds  of  the  South  American  sierras  are  culti- 
vated. The  surrounding  mountains  contain  mines  of  gold  and  silver, 
which  however  are  not  worked.  On  the  mountain  sides  are  numerous 
herds  of  vicufias,  which  the  Indians  hunt>  selling  their  skins  and  eat- 
ing their  flesh,  which  is  tender  and  of  excellent  taste.  The  Lower 
country  consists  of  wide  plains  covered  with  sand,  generally  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  sometimes  quite  black,  with  occasionally  a  streak  of 
white.  On  the  plains  rise  some  high  ridges  and  a  few  rounded  knolls 
of  great  bulk ;  in  no  part  however  is  there  any  trace  of  vegetation.  In  tiie 
southern  district  called  the  Desert  of  Atacama,  which  extends  towards 
the  boundary  of  Chili,  such  is  the  scarcity  of  water  that  at  the  time  of 
the  first  conquest  many  of  the  Spaniards  perished  of  thirst.  Towards 
the  boundary  of  Peru  a  few  rivers  descend  from  the  Andes ;  and  along 
the  valleys  in  which  their  courses  run  a  rich  vegetation  is  displayed, 
the  soil  producing  bananas,  cotton,  figs,  vines,  and  other  fruits  and 
vegetables.  The  most  considerable  of  these  rivers  is  the  Cobija,  at 
the  mouth  of  which  is  a  good  harbour.  The  town  connected  with 
this  harbour  was  formerly  called  Cobija,  but  is  now  Puerto-de44i-Afctr, 
It  is  situated  in  22°  80'  S.  lat,  at  the  foot  of  hills  which  rise  abruptly 
to  an  elevation  of  between  2000  and  3000  feet.  On  the  hills  the  cactus 
alone  flourishes  and  attains  the  size  of  a  tree,  but  in  summer  it  also 
dies.  The  site  of  the  town  is  an  accumulation  of  earth  and  stones, 
with  an  admixture  of  small  shells,  showing  that  the  whole  must  have 
been  at  one  time  under  the  sea.  The  town  is  protected  by  a  small 
fortress.  The  houses  are  built  of  wood,  and  are  almost  all  occupied 
as  shops,  in  which  a  great  variel^  of  European  and  American  goods 
are  sold.  There  is  a  diurch,  with  a  tower,  the  oldest  building  in  the 
place.  Secure  anchorage  for  vessels  is  found  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  shore.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  or  basin  is  by  a  narrow  chan- 
nel between  low  dark  rocks.  Formerly  Bolivia  received  its  foreign 
■applies  by  way  of  Arica  and  Taena  in  Peru,  but  since  1827  Puerto- 
de-la-Mar  has  been  the  port  of  entry  for  the  repubUc,  and  there  is 


consequently  a  considerable  trade  carried  on  at  the  port.  European 
dry  goods,  cottons,  silk,  quicksilvei*,  tobacco,  tea,  wine,  American 
domestic  cottons,  flour,  &c.,  are  imported,  and  are  sent  into  the  inte- 
rior in  small  parcels  on  asses'  backs  to  Cidama,  thence  by  mules  across 
the  Cordillera.  The  exports  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  copper-cre. 
Provisions  are  imported  from  Chili  and  Peru,  timber  from  Chiloe  and 
Concepcion.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  are'  chiefly  occupied  in 
fishing  for  congers,  which  they  salt  and  export  to  the  interior  and  to 
other  ports.  Along  the  coast  a  species  of  cod  called  '  toUo'  is  caught  in 
abundance,  and  exported.  The  interior  district  contains  veins  of  crys- 
tal of  various  colours,  of  jasper,  talc,  copper,  blue  vitriol,  and  alum. 
About  6  miles  N.  from  Puerto-de-la-Mar  is  a  rocky  point,  under  shelter 
of  which  vessels  load  with  copper-ore  from  the  neighbouring  mines. 
This  natural  harbour  is  called  Uatica.  The  landing  is  attended  with 
some  difficulty,  goods  being  conveyed  through  the  surf  on  balsas.  Rich 
copper-mines  are  about  a  mile  and  a  half  inland  frx>m  Catica.  From 
the  scarcity  of  fuel  very  little  of  the  ore  is  smelted.  There  is  no  coal 
in  the  province.  Charcoal  is  brought  from  Chili  or  Peru.  Cactus- 
wood  is  used  for  the  fires  required  in  cooking.  The  ores,  which  con- 
sist of  brown  and  red  oxides,  sulphuret,  and  green  carbonate,  after 
being  culled  at  the  mine  mouth,  are  carried  on  asses'  backs  to  be 
smelted  or  exported.  A  laige  proportion  is  exported  to  Swansea  to 
be  smelted  there.  Much  inconvenience  has  been  experienced  from  the 
want  of  fr-esh  water,  and  proposals  have  been  made  to  remedy  this 
evil  by  boring  Artesian  weUs  near  the  town  of  Puerto-de-la-Mar.  The 
saltness  of  &e  springs  is  owing  to  beds  of  nitre  and  salt  through 
which  they  percolata  Sweet  water  is  so  highly  prized  that  it  is  some- 
times sent  as  a  present  from  Valparaiso  or  Peru.  Atacama  Alta  and 
Atacama  Baja  are  towns  situated  in  the  interior ;  Alta  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Andes,  and  Baja  in  the  plain,  on  the  river  Loa,  about  70 
miles  E.S.E.  from  Puerto-de-la-Mar. 

ATAONL    [Ababde.] 

ATBARA.    [Nubia.] 

ATCHAFALAYA  RIVER.    [Louisiana.] 

ATCHAM,  Shropshire,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union, 
in  the  parish  of  Atcham  and  Wellington  division  of  the  hundred  of 
South  Bradford,  is  situated  in  52*"  40'  N.  lat.,  2"*  89'  W.  long.,  distant 
4  miles  S.E.  from  Shrewsbury,  and  158  miles  W.N.W.  from  London : 
the  population  in  1851  was  462.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Salop  and  diocese  of  Lichfield.  Atcham  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  48  parisnes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  108,690  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  19,088. 

The  village  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Severn,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge,  erected 
frt>m  a  design  by  Qwyn.  Atcham  was  the  birth-place  of  Odericus 
Vitalis,  the  early  British  historian.  Within  sight  of  the  village,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Tern  and  Severn,  is  Attingham  Hall,  the  noble 
mansion  of  Lord  Berwick.  The  Roman  station  Uriconium,  or  Wrox- 
eter,  is  about  a  mile  frY>m  the  village.  A  portion  of  the  dty  wall  is 
still  standing,  and  many  inscribed  stones,  altars,  coins,  and  personal 
ornaments  have  been  at  various  times  discovered. 

ATCHEEN,  or  ACHEEK,  a  small  independent  kingdom  in  Sumatra, 
occupies  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  island,  and  borders  gene- 
rally on  the  country  of  the  Battaa  The  kingdom  does  not  extend 
inland  farther  than  about  50  miles.  It  stretches  along  the  coast  to 
the  south-westward  as  far  as  the  town  of  Barus,  in  2**  N.  lat.,  98°  80' 
E.  long.  On  the  northern  coast  the  territoxy  of  Ache^  reaches  as  far 
eastward  as  Karti,  in  5*  10'  N.  lat,  97°  40'  E.  long. 

The  Portuguese  first  visited  Pedir,  on  the  north-west  coast^  in  Sep- 
tember, 1509.  In  June,  1602,  the  first  English  ships  vidted  Acheen. 
The  fleet  was  under  the  command  of  Sir  James  Lancaster,  who  bore 
a  letter  frx>m  the  queen  of  England  to  the  sultan  of  Acheen.  On 
this  occasion  a  regular  commercial  treaty  between  the  two  govern- 
ments was  drawn  up  and  executed.  The  chief  object  of  this  treaty 
was  to  obtain  a  continuous  supply  of  pepper  from  Acheen.  In  the 
year  1659  the  reigning  queen  of  Acheen,  having  granted  some  addi- 
tional privileges  to  the  East  India  Company,  a  factory  was  established 
at  Acheen  town.  The  trade  however  was  never  very  flourishing  in 
this  quarter,  and  may  be  said  to  have  ceased  upon  the  establishment 
of  the  Company's  settlement  at  Bencoolen,  on  the  south  coast  of 
Sumatra,  fr<om  the  neighbourhood  of  which  place  the  pepper  was  prin- 
cipally collected. 

A  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  sultan  of  Acheen  in  April  1819 
by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  government  of  the 
East  India  Company,  whereby  the  right  of  trading  freely  to  all  the 
ports  of  that  kingdom  was  assured  to  the  British  upon  the  payment 
of  fixed  and  declared  rates  of  duty.  By  this  treaty  His  Highness  like- 
wise engaged  "  not  to  grant  to  any  person  whatever  a  monopoly  of 
the  produce  of  his  states,  and  to  exclude  the  subjects  of  every  other 
European  power,  and  likewise  all  Americans,  fr^m  a  fixed  habitation 
or  residence  in  his  dominions." 

On  the  occasion  of  concluding  this  treaty  the  East  India  Company 
advanced  to  the  sultan  of  Acheen  a  loan  of  50,000  dollars,  and 
presented  to  him  as  a  gift  six  pair  of  brass  field-pieces  and  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  ammunition  and  military  stores. 

The  government  of  Acheen  is  an  hereditary  monarchy,  and  the 
king  or  sultan  is  limited  in  his  authority  only  by  the  power  of  the 
greater  vassals,  so  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  not  in  the  ez^qymeni 
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of  much  political  liberty.  The  whole  kingdom  is  diTided  into  about 
190  small  districta  or  commiuuties,  equivalent  to  parishes.  The 
principal  towns  on  the  north  and  noxth-east  are  Atchs^n,  Pedlr> 
gamalanga,  and  Pasay ;  on  the  south-west  side  are  Tappous,  Sinkell, 
Kalabou,  Tarumon,  Arigas,  Dayah,  and  other  small  towns.  The  state 
reyenues  are  made  up  of  contributions  in  grain,  cattle,  and  money,  sent 
from  each  district,  and  delivered  at  the  king's  store ;  but  the  prin- 
cipal income  of  the  crown  consists  in  custom-duties  imposed  upon 
the  import  and  export  of  merchandise. 

The  climate  of  this  part  of  the  island  is  comparatively  healthy. 
The  country  is  more  free  than  most  of  the  other  parts  of  Sumatra 
from  stagnant  waters  and  from  woods,  for  which  reason  the 
inhabitants  are  likewise  less  liable  to  fevers  and  dysenteries.  A  chain 
of  mountains,  in  some  parts  consisting  of  two,  in  others  of  three 
parallel  ridges,  runs  from  near  the  north-western  point  through  the 
whole  extent  of  Sumatra,  including  of  course  the  territory  of 
Achoen.    [Sumatra.] 

The  Achinese  are  in  general  taller  and  stouter  and  their  complexions 
darker  than  those  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  Sumatra.  They  are 
fond  of  commercial  adventure,  and  their  degree  of  knowledge,  more 
particularly  as  regards  other  countries,  is  greater  than  that  possessed 
by  other  races  of  Sumatrans  who  do  not  engage  so  largely  in 
commerce.  The  language  in  use  among  the  Achinese  is  one  of  the 
general  dialects  of  the  Eastern  Islands :  in  writing  they  make  use  of 
the  Malayan  character.  In  religion  they  are  followers  of  Mohammed, 
and  maintain  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  Moslem  faith  with 
much  strictness. 

Achecn  still  carries  on  some  traffic  with  the  Coromandel  coast,  to 
which  it  famishes  gold-dust,  raw  silk,  betel-nut,  pepper,  sulphur, 
camphor,  and  benzoin ;  receiving  in  return  salt  and  cotton  piece-goods. 
The  camphor  and  benzoin  exported  from  Achecn  are  mostly  procured 
by  internal  commerce  from  their  neighbours  the  Battas.  Thick 
cotton  cloth  and  striped  or  checkered  stuffs  are  manufactured  and  ; 
exported  to  the  Malay  peninsula.  Some  silk  goods  also  are  manufac- 
tured, but  not  to  a  great  extent. 

(Marsden's  Hittory  of  Sumatra ;  Forrest's  Voyage  to  tite  Mergui 
Archipelago;  Parliamentary  Papers.)  | 

ATCHEEN,  or  ACHEEN,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Acheen 
in  Sumatra,  is  situatod  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  island,  ' 
in  6*  35'  N.  lat.,  95*  45'  E.  lon^.  The  town  stands  on  a  river  tha  ; 
falls  into  the  sea  by  several  channels  near  to  Acheeu-liead,  and  1^  about 
a  league  from  ihe  sea,  where  the  shipping  lie  in  a  roadstead  which  18 
securely  sheltered  by  several  small  islands.  A  bar  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  on  which  is  a  depth  of  onlv  four  feet  at  low  water  during 
spring-tides,  prevents  all  but  small  vessels  from  entering  the  river. 
The  town,  wnich  is  said  to  be  populous  and  to  contain  8000  houses, 
is  situated  on  a  plain  in  a  wide  valley  formed  like  an  amphitheatre  by 
ranges  of  lofty  hills.  The  houses  are  detached ;  they  are  built  of 
bamboo  and  rough  timber,  and  are  mostly  raised  on  piles  some  feet 
above  the  ground  in  order  to  guard  against  the  effects  of  inundations. 
There  are  numerous  mosques  and  public  buildings.  The  palace  of  the 
sultan  is  a  well-fortified  though  not  a  very  beautiful  building ;  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  moat  and  strong  walls.  Near  to  the  gate  are  several 
pieces  of  brass  ordnance  of  large  size,  of  which  two  were  sent  as  a 
present  by  James  I.  to  the  sultan  of  Acheen.  Owing  to  the  plan  of 
its  construction,  and  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  numerous  trees 
which  surround  and  intersect  it,  the  town  when  seen  from  a  short 
distance  has  a  very  pleasing  and  picturesque  appearance.  The  countiy 
beyond  it  exhibits  a  high  degree  of  cultivation,  and  contains  many 
small  villages  with  white  mosques,  which  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

ATCHUJEFF,  ATCHUK,  or  ATCHU.    [Taubida.] 

ATEGERAT.    [ABTSSiinA.] 

ATERNO,  RiVlER.    [Abrumo.] 

ATERNUM.    [Abruzzo.] 

ATESSA.    [Abruzzo.] 

ATFI'H,  a  province  of  Vest&nieh,  or  Middle  Egypt»  stretching 
along  the  right  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile  for  nearly  one  hundred 
miles  in  length.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  province  of  Cairo,  W.  by 
the  Nile,  which  separates  it  from  the  province  of  Benisouef,  S.  by 
the  province  of  Minieh,  and  E.  by  the  desert  and  mountains  which 
extend  to  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  Atfih,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
is  a  small  town  of  about  4000  inhabitants,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Aphroditopolis,  or  City  of  Venus,  40  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Cairo  and  20 
miles  N.  by  E.  from  Benisouef,  in  29"  28'  N.  lat.,  31*  28'  E.  long. 
The  province  of  Atfih  is  not  so  rich  as  the  opposite  one  of  Benisouef, 
the  strip  of  productive  land  being  here  much  narrower  on  the  right 
than  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nil&  It  contains  many  villages  but  no 
place  deserving  the  name  of  a  town  except  Atfih. 

(Belzoni  and  BurckhardVs  Travdt ;  Detcrtption  de  VEgypie.) 

ATH  or  AATH,  a  well-built  and  fortified  town  in  Belgium, 
province  of  Hainault,  is  situated  on  the  Dender,  an  affluent  of  the 
Schelde,  in  60"  36'  N.  lat.,  8'  46'  E.  long.,  32  miles  by  railway  S.W. 
from  Brussels,  and  20  miles  S.E.  from  Toumay :  population  about  9000. 

This  town  was  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  Albert  of  Beijeren, 
count  of  Holland  and  Hainault.  In  1667,  on  the  French  taking  Ath, 
it  was  strongly  fortified  by  Vauban ;  but  the  French  lost  it  in  1678. 
The  fortifications  have  been  considerably  strengthened  since  the 
peace  of  1815.    The  town-haU  is  a  htmdsome  building,  erected  about 


the  close  of  the  16th  century.  The  church  of  SL-Julien  which 
dates  from  1393,  was  struck  by  lightning  in  1817,  the  east  end  only 
escaping  destruction.  The  church  has  since  been  rebuilt  with  the 
exception  of  the  spire,  which  was  150  feet  high  and  was  much 
admired.  Ath  has  an  arsenal  with  seven  bomb-proof  nfiagazinea.  It 
has  also  a  college,  a  school  of  design,  an  hospital,  a  theatre,  and  an 
orphan  asylum.  The  manufactures  are  hats,  caps,  gloves,  cotton  and 
linen  cloth,  asbestos  cloth,  soap,  and  oiL  Bleaching,  dyeing,  brewing, 
and  distilling  are  carried  on.  There  is  also  some  trade  in  coal,  in 
grain,  and  in  the  products  of  the  neighbouring  country,  among  which 
are  tobacco,  poppies,  and  rape.  In  the  town  is  a  tower  called  the 
*  Tour  de  Burbard,*  built  about  A.D.  1150. 

ATHABASCA,  or  Athapescow,  the  name  of  a  river  and  lake  in 
the  north-western  territory  of  British  America.  The  Athabasca 
River  which  is  also  called  the  Elk  River,  has  its  sources  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  ne^  Mount  Brown ;  in  its  windings  it  receives  the  waters 
of  the  Leaser  Slave  Lake  by  its  outlet  the  Lesser  SUve  River :  it  is 
also  joined  by  the  Pembizxa,  Red  Deer,  Clear  Water,  and  Red  Willow 
Rivers.  Athabasca  River  falls  into  Athabasca  Lake  by  several 
channels,  the  principal  one  of  which  is  at  the  south-western  extremity 
of  the  lake  nearly  opposite  to  Fort  Chipewyan  and  Fort  Wedderbum, 
wh:c-i  are  trading  stations  established  by  the  North- West  and 
Hudson's  Bay  Companies  during  the  time  of  their  rivalry.  In  the 
remoter  part  of  its  course  and  above  its  confluence  with  Clear  Water 
River,  the  Athabasca  River  is  likewise  known  under  the  name  of 
Riviere  h  la  Biche. 

Athabasca  Lake,  frequently  called  the  Lake  of  the  Hills,  is  situated 
about  170  miles  S.R  of  the  Great  Slave  Lake.  It  is  of  an  elongated 
shape,  lying  in  a  direction  nearly  east  and  west.  It  is  nearly  200 
miles  long,  but  its  general  width,  which  decreases  towards  its  eastern 
extremity,  does  not  exceed  14  or  15  miles.  The  northern  shore  of 
this  lake  is  high  and  rocky.  Fort  Chipewyan  is  in  58"  42'  N.  lat., 
and  HI"  18'  W.  long. 

The  fur  traders  of  the  district  depend  chiefly  on  the  fish  of  the 
lake  for  food,  varied  by  the  flesh  of  the  buffiJo  and  the  moose-deer. 
Athabasca  Lake  generally  lies  in  the  route  of  those  who  make  the 
overland  journey  to  the  arctic  coast  of  America. 

(Bouckctte's  Statistical  Survey;  M'Qregor's  British  America; 
Arctic  Expeditions  by  Franklin,  Back,  Deasc,  Simpson,  Rae,  &c.) 

ATHBOY.     [Meath.] 

ATHELNEY,  ISLE  OF.    [Somhrsetshire.] 

ATHENRY.    [Galway.I 

ATHENS,  or  ATHE'N^  ('Afllji'ai),  the  chief  city  of  Attica,  one 
of  the  ancient  political  divisions  of  Greece,  and  the  capital  of  the 
modern  kingdom  of  Greece. 

We  propose  in  this  article  to  give  first  a  brief  description  of  the 
topography  of  the  ancient  city,  referring  to  Attica  for  the  geographical 
description  of  the  province ;  next,  a  brief  outlipe  of  its  history,  and 
then  to  notice  the  present  city. 

Athens  is  situated  about  5  miles  from  the  sea-coast  in  37"  58' 
N.  lat.,  23"  43'  E.  long.,  occupying  part  of  the  central  plain  of  Attica 
and  some  heights  which  run  down  into  the  plain,  but  arejquite 
detached  fram  the  mountains  on  the  north  frontier  of  the  province. 
Of  these  eminences  the  most  conspicuous  are — Mount  Lycabettus, 
called  by  Leake  and  others  Anchesmus  (now  St.  George),  with  its 
peaked  summit  rising  higher  than  the  Acropolis  on  the  north-east  of 
the  city  and  beyond  the  ancient  walls ;  the  AcropoUs  which  occupied 
nearly  the  centre  of  the  ancient  city ;  the  Areiopagus  opposite  to  the 
west  end  of  the  Acropolis ;  and  the  hill  of  the  3iuseium  also  included 
within  the  ancient  walls,  the  highest  eminence  on  the  south.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  city  the  little  river  Ilissus,  which  rises  a  few  miles 
north-east  of  Ambel<Skipo,  runs  in  a  south-west  direction  along  the 
southern  side  of  the  city,  separating  the  heights  of  Athens  on  the 
west  from  the  higher  and  more  continuous  range  of  Hymettus  on  the 
east:  it  was  joined  a  little  above  the  site  ox  the  Lyceium  by  the 
Eridanus  from  the  east.  This  little  river  which  in  its  natural  state 
might  have  reached  the  marshy  lands  near  the  coast,  is  now  reduced 
by  the  heats  of  summer  and  the  chazmels  for  artificial  irrigation  to 
an  inconsiderable  stream ;  and  in  ancient  times  its  current  must  have 
been  diminished  from  the  same  cause.  The  Cephisus  which  runs 
due  south  past  the  west  side  of  the  city  at  the  distance  of  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  walls,  is  also  nearly  exhausted  by  the  cuts 
for  irrigation  before  it  reaches  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Peirseus. 

Originally  the  city  was  confined  to  the  Acropolis,  but  it  gradually 
extended  until  it  eventually  covered  a  much  larger  area ;  the  Acropolis 
however  continued  to  be  designated  the  city  (rdAis)  throughout  the 
historic  period,  while  the  word  had  also  a  wider  signification,  in  the 
same  manner  (as  Colonel  Leake  observes)  as  the  word  City  is  applied 
specifically  to  a  part,  and  also  to  the  whole  of  London.  In  its  fully 
developed  state  Athens  consisted  of  the  Acropolis,  or  city,  and  the 
Asty,  or  upper  town.  The  port-towns  of  the  Peirseus  and  Phalenun 
were  connected  with  the  Asty  by  long  walls  and  were  regarded  aa 
a  third  part  of  Athens,  the  lower  town,  in  opposition  to  Ue  Asty : 
all  three  parts  were  within  one  line  of  fortifications. 

The  accompanying  plan  of  Athens  will  show  the  oircuit  of  the 
walls  at  the  time  when  the  city  had  attained  its  greatest  magnitude 
The  plan  is  taken  from  Keipart,  and  shows  the  direction  of  the  walla 
according  to  the  views  of  Forchhanuner.    Colonel  Leake  represents 
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Um  waDi  u  incloaing  $■  much  luurower  space,  th«  xmUiera  w«U 
being  wholly  confined  to  tha  right  haak  of  the  Ilisinu,  and  thnt  on 
the  west  posaing  oror  the  lominit  of  the  Muscium  Hill  aud  tba  Pan  : 
OQ  the  Dorth-eaat  he  moliDa  the  wall  extend  aomewhat  farther  than 
on  the  plan  of  Keipart.  FDrchhunmer  boa  however  clenrly  proved 
in  kis  '  Topographis  von  Athen'  and  elseirhere  that  the  walls  of 
Themiitocles  must  have  had  a  mora  eitended  circuit  than  Leake 
uppoaed,  and  his  vienrs  appear  to  be  notr  generallj  admitted.  The 
wollg  of  which  Leake  found  traces  on  the  Pnj^  and  the  Huseium  Hill 
•re  probably  ihoia  erected  in  the  reign  of  the  eoipcror  Valorian. 
Beginning  with  the  Qnte  of  Aduunai  on  the  oortli  tho  wall  ran 


daariy  that  flie  wall  was  here  oontjiiusd  along  the  hoighta  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  niuoa,  and  carried  round  ao  for  to  the  south  aa  to 
include  the  Panathenaio  Stadium,  the  Ardettus,  Helicon  Hill,  and 
the  Uonument  of  the  Amazon,  which  stood  soutii  of  the  IliisuB  near 
the  Itonitu)  OSite.  It  then  proceeded  westwsxd  aa  far  as  the  Melitian 
Qate,  where  it  agxin  creased  the  IlisauB.  Thence  its  Course  was 
northward  bj  the  Peii«ic  Qate  to  the  Sacred  Gate,  comprehending 
the  whole  of  the  hills  of  the  Museium  and  Pnyx,  whi=h  Leake  sup 
posed  it  to  cross,  as  well  aa  the  hill  of  the  Nymphs  and  the  theatm 
of  Artemis,  Aristobulos  and  Demeter,  which  he  supposed  to  luve 
been  outeide  of  it    That  the  hill  of  the  Uuseium  vra*  within  the 
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eastward  to  the  Equestrian  Qate,  where  it  turned  south-east,  leaving 
on  the  east  Mount  Lnycabettus  (called  Anchesmus  bj  Lcoke,  the 
Hill  of  the  Nymphs  on  the  ne^  of  the  city  and  witliiu  the  walls 
being  called  Lycabettus  by  him),  and  then  past  the  Diomeian  Gate  to 
the  Gate  of  Diochares,  which  led  to  the  Lyceium.  Almast  imme- 
diately south  of  this  gate  Lenke  makes  the  wall  turn  westward  and 
continue  parallel  to  the  Iliasus  on  the  west  or  right  side  of  that 
stream  to  the  Fountain  Callirrhoe,  or  Enneacrunus ;  and  thence  to 
the  hill  of  the  Museium,      But  Foichhnmmer   has  shown  pretty 
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walls  of  the  city  is  eipresely  atsted  by  Pausaniss  (L  26,  9  8),  and  if 
no  it  is  evident  that  the  walls  must  have  included  the  Fnyz  also. 
From  the  Sacred  Oste  tho  course  of  the  wall  wss  north-east  to  the 
Dipylum  or  Ceramic  Gate,  which  led  to  the  outer  Cerameicus,  or 
great  burial-ground,  and  to  the  Academia  or  School  of  Plato,  A  line 
from  the  Dipylum  to  the  Gate  of  Achonue  completes  the  circuit, 
Very  few  vestiges  of  the  walls  remain. 

The  ci^  was  connected  with  ita  ports,  Pcincus,  Munychia,  and 
Phalemm,  by  two  Long  Walls  ijtanplt  tiIxi),  and  a  third  called  the 
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Phaleric  Wall,  which  abutted  on  the  city  at  the  Itonian  (h,te,  as  the  Long 
Walla  did  at  the  Qate  of  Peirseua.  The  direction  of  the  Long  Walls 
from  the  Peirgeus  is  east  by  north  by  compass,  as  appears  from 
examination  of  their  existing  foundations.  The  southern  wall  which 
ran  from  the  city  almost  south-south-east  to  the  north-western  angle 
of  the  Munychian  Bay,  was  called  the  Phaleric  Wall ;  the  northern 
which  ran  from  the  Peiraic  Gkte  to  the  Peirseus,  and  was  a  double  wall, 
was  sometimes  called  the  Long  Walls  and  sometimes  the  Peiraic 
WalL 

The  wall  which  surrounded  the  city  was  strengthened  at  intervals 
with  towera  :  there  were  also  square  towers  on  the  Long  Walls  which 
connected  the  city  with  the  ports.  The  Long  Walls  were  about 
four  miles  in  length,  and  at  a  distance  of  550  feet  from  one  another : 
when  the  city  was  in  its  highest  state  of  prosperity  the  open  space 
between  them  contained  a  considerable  number  of  houses,  which 
formed  a  kind  of  intermediate  town  between  the  Asty,  or  upper 
city,  and  the  Peirseus.  The  Phaleric  Wall  was  supposed  by  Leake  and 
most  other  authorities  to  have  run  parallel  to  the  Peiraic  or  Long  Walls, 
but  it  now  appears  certain  that  it  ran  more  nearly  south.  The  height 
of  these  walls  was  probably  about  40  cubits  or  60  English  feet. 

That  part  of  the  city  walls  included  between  the  two  points  where 
the  Phaleric  and  Pniraic  walls  respectively  abut  on  them  is  not 
included  by  Thuoydldes  (ii.  Id)  in  his  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the 
city  walls  which  required  defence;  and  we  must  in  like  manner 
deduct  from  the  circuit  of  the  wall  inclosing  Ihe  Peirseus  and  the 
Munychia.  the  space  on  the  land  side  between  the  western  extremities 
of  the  Phaleric  and  the  Peiraic  walls.  The  circumference  of  the 
city  then  according  to  Thucydides,  in  B.c.  431  was — 

Stadia. 
The  City,  deducting  the  part  between  the  Peiraic  and 

Phaleric  Walls 43 

The  Phaleric  Wall 35 

The  Peiraic  WaU 40 

The  Maritime  City,   deducting  the  space  between  the 
Phaleric  and  Peiraic  Walls 56} 
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This  result  will  give  a  total  circuit  of  about  nineteen  or  twenty  miles. 
(Leake*B  '  Topography  of  Athens.') 

What  was  the  population  of  ancient  Athens  is  rather  difficult  to 
ascertain  in  the  absence  of  any  direct  information  from  contemporary 
authorities.  The  closest  approximation  is  a£Porded  by  the  statement 
of  Xenophon  ('Memor.'  iii.,  6,  §  14,  'Oecon.'  8,  §  22),  that  the  city 
contained  more  than  10,000  houses.  Clinton  {*  Fasti  Hell.'  ii.,  .387, 
fta),  assuming  that  the  most  probable  proportion  was  twelve  inhabi- 
tants to  a  house,  supposes  that  the  population  of  Athens  at  the 
period  of  its  greatest  magnitude  may  have  been  about  120,000,  and 
that  of  the  port-towns  about  40,000  more.  Bockh  ('Pub.  Eo.  of 
Athens,'  p.  30),  estimates  the  population  of  the  city  ana  harbours  at 
180,000 ;  and  Leake  (<  Top.  of  Athens,'  p.  618)  at  192,000. 

The  chief  gates  of  Athens,  as  far  as  their  position  can  be  with  any 
probability  determined,  are  indicated  in  the  plan.  The  cemeteries 
of  the  city  surrounded  it  on  every  side,  but  were  most  conspicuous 
on  the  north  and  north-west  where  they  commenced  immediately  on 
the  outside  of  the  waUs.  The  road  from  Dipylum  to  the  Academy 
was  lined  with  the  tombs  of  illustrious  men,  such  as  Pericles,  Thrasy- 
bulus,  Chabrias,  and  Phormion.  Here  too  were  the  monuments 
erect<vl  1o  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  in  their  country's  service :  a 
slab  of  stone  with  the  name  and  township  (S^^ios)  of  each  individual, 
was  the  honour  paid  by  the  state  to  its  citizens  who  died  in  battle. 
(Pausanias,  L  29).  The  Academy  itself  was  surrounded  with  a  wall 
planted  with  trees,  and  ornamented  with  fountains  of  water.  Near 
it  was  the  tomb  of  Plato. 

The  tombs  on  the  east  side  of  the  city  were  separated  from  it 
by  the  Gardens  (K^voi),  the  Lyceium,  and  the  Cynosarges,  and  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  so  extensive. 

On  few  points  connected  with  the  topography  of  ancient  Athens 
have  recent  researches  thrown  more  lights  or  more  modified  previous 
conceptions,  than  that  of  the  site  of  the  three  ports  of  Athens.  The 
received  opinion  was  that  they  were  all  situated  in  the  rocky  penin- 
sula of  the  Peirseus :— the  port  of  Peirseus  on  the  west  side  of  the 
peninsula  in  the  large  harbour,  now  called  Dhrako,  or  Porto  Leone, 
and  this  was  divided  into  the  three  bays  spoken  of  by  Thucydides ; 
the  Munychia  on  the  east  side,  in  the  smaller  harbour  now  known 
as  Stratiotiki ;  and  Phalerum,  north-east  of  Munychia,  in  the  harbour 
now  known  as  Phanari.  But  it  was  felt  to  be  difficult  to  reconcile 
this  arrangement  of  the  ports  with  various  passages  in  ancient  writers. 
Thus  Pausanias  (L  1,  §  2)  expressly  states  that  before  the  time  of 
Themistocles  Athens  possessed  only  one  port,  which  was  situated  at 
Phalerum,  at  the  spot  where  the  sea  is  nearest  to  the  city;  but 
Themistocles,  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  government,  perceiving 
that  the  Peineus  was  better  situated  for  the  purposes  of  navigation, 
and  that  it  possessed  three  harbours  instead  of  the  one  at  Phalerum, 
made  it  into  a  receptacle  for  ships.  From  this  and  other  passages  it 
LB  evident  that  the  harbour  of  Phalerum  was  entirely  unconnected 
with  the  Peirseus,  while  the  three  ports  of  which  Thucydides  speaks 
(L  93)  were  a  part  of  the  peninsula.  Strabo  and  other  writers  speak 
of  Phalerum  as  being  not  included  within  the  fortifications  of  the 


Peirseus,  but  next  in  order  along  the  sea-shore.  The  acoount  given 
by  Herodotus  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spartans,  who  landed  at  Phiderum, 
is  also  quite  irreconcilable  with  its  being  on  the  Peirseus.  The 
credit  of  having  thoroughly  investigated  and  elucidated  the  difficulty 
is  due  to  the  late  Professor  Ulrichs,  who  in  1843  first  pointed  out  tiie 
true  position  of  the  several  ports;  and  his  views  have  been  since 
generally  accepted.  The  Phalerum  he  places  some  distanoe  east  of 
the  peninsula  of  the  Peirseus  at  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  great 
bay  of  Phalerum,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Three  Towers,  near 
where  the  Chapel  of  St.  Geoi^  now  stands ;  the  port  of  Peineus  he 
of  course  retains  at  Dhrako,  but  Mimychia  he  tnmsfers  to  Phanari. 
The  port  of  Phalerum  was  little  used  after  the  construction  of  that 
known  as  the  Peiraeus,  and  the  works  were  probably  suffered  gradually 
to  decay ;  but  it  was  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  Ulrichs 
found  numerous  vestiges  of  an  ancient  town  near  St.  George,  as  well 
as  portions  of  a  wall,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  Phaleric  Wall,  on 
the  road  between  Athens  and  St.  George  :  there  are  also  still  to  be 
seen  under  water  some  remains  of  an  ancient  mole. 

The  port  of  the  Peirseus  was,  as  we  have  said,  the  large  bay  on  the 
east  tide  of  the  peninsula  of  the  Peiraeus,  now  known  as  Dhrako,  or 
Porf.o  Leone.  Leake  and  other  modem  writers  have  Renerallv  stat^Ad 
that  the  port  of  the  Peirseus  was  divided  into  three  harbours.  It 
appears  to  be  certain  however  that  they  were  misled  by  a  wrong 
interpretation  of  a  passage  in  the  Scholiast  upon  Aristophanes,  and 
that  the  three  harbours  of  the  Peirseus  were  not  divisions  of  the  great 
harbour,  but  three  separate  harbours  of  the  peninsula,  of  which  the 
laigest  was  called  by  way  of  eminence  the  Peiraeus.  The  harbour  of 
the  Peirseus  was  really  divided  into  two  parts — a  smaller  one,  the 
Cantharus,  in  which  the  Athenian  ships  of  war  lay,  and  a  lai^ger,  the 
Emporium,  occupying  about  two  thii^  of  the  whole,  and  appro- 
priated to  merchant  vessels.  The  other  two  ports  of  the  peninsula 
were  both  on  the  east  side.  The  smaller,  called  the  Munychia,  near 
the  northern  end,  is  now  known  as  the  Phanaii,  or  Fanari.  It  was 
used  exclusively  for  ships  of  war.  The  third  was  that  called 
Munychia  by  Leake,  and  now  known  as  Stratiotiki.  This  was  the 
Zea  of  the  ancient  Athenians  :  this  harbour  was  likewise  appropriated 
to  ships  of  war,  and  was  the  laigest  of  the  harbours  so  employed, 
having  196  ship-houses,  while  Cantharus  had  only  94,  and  Munychia 
only  82. 

The  three  ports  of  the  Peirseus  were  what  the  ancients  called 
'closed  ports,'  that  is,  their  entrances  were  rendered  very  narrow  by 
means  of  moles  run  out  into  the  sea,  so  as  not  to  admit  of  more  than 
two  or  three  vessels  entering  abreast.  On  the  ends  of  the  moles 
towers  were  erected,  and  chains  could  be  stretched  across  the  entranc8<< 
in  time  of  war.  These  three  ports,  with  the  buildings  attached  to 
them,  once  formed  a  separate  city  laiiger  than  Athens  itself.  The 
whole  peninsula  of  the  Peirseus  was  encompassed  by  a  strong  line  of 
fortifications  formed  by  Themistocles.  The  wall  was  60  stadia  in 
circuit ;  its  height  was  60  feet,  though  it  is  said  to  have  been  only 
half  that  intended  by  Themistocles ;  its  thickness  was  15  feet^  and  it 
was  formed  not  as  such  walls  usually  were  of  ashlar  sides  with  the 
centre  filled  with  rubble,  but  wholly  of  squared  stones  with  iron 
crampings.  The  fortifications  of  the  Peiraeus  were  connected  with  the 
Asty  of  Athens  as  ali*eady  mentioned  by  means  of  the  Long  Walls. 
The  moles  of  the  harbours  were  prolongations  of  the  walls.  A  hill 
immediately  to  the  west  of  the  port  of  the  Munychia,  now  called  the 
Castella,  which  from  its  position  and  elevation  commanded  both  the 
peninsula  and  the  harbours,  was  fortified  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
formed  the  Acropolis  of  the  Peiraeus :  it  was  called  the  Munychia 
Hill,  or  briefly  the  Munychia.  Remains  of  its  fortifications  ore  still 
visible.  Within  the  fortress  was  a  temple  to  its  guardian  deity 
Artemis  Munychia.  The  importance  and  strength  of  the  fortifications 
of  the  maritime  dty,  and  especially  of  the  hUl  of  Munychia,  appear 
from  the  siege  of  this  place  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  by  Sulla ; 
the  possession  of  the  ports  enabled  any  person  to  command  the  dty. 

The  Peirseus  was  the  great  dock-yard  of  the  Athenians,  and  the 
chief  harbour  for  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  com  and  other  foreign 
trade.  The  muitime  town  was  laid  out  in  a  regular  manner  in  the 
time  of  Pericles  by  Hippodamus,  who  constructed  broad  and 
straight  streets,  which  were  noticed  as  forming  a  remarkable  contrast 
to  the  narrow  and  crooked  streets  of  Athens.  It  contained  large 
warehouses,  public  arsenals,  the  armoury  of  Philon,  several  temples,  a 
theatre  on  the  hill  of  Munychia,  a  long  portico  or  arcade  (juucpa  crod) 
analogous  to  the  bazaars  of  Eastern  cities,  which  probably  contained 
the  Ddgma  (a  place  for  the  exhibition  of  samples  of  goods),  and 
Phreattys  (a  court  of  summary  justice),  and  other  buildings.  Of  all 
the  edifices  of  the  Peirseus,  nothing  now  remains  but  some  traces  of 
foundations  and  broken  pieces  of  sculptured  marble.  The  port  of 
Peirseus,  though  its  entrance  is  very  narrow,  is  still  a  safe  one  :  "  The 
ground  inside  is  very  good,  and  rather  to  the  southward  of  the  centre 
a  ship  may  drop  her  anchor  in  about  seven  fathoms  stiff  mud,  and 
moor  with  open  hawse  towards  any  point  of  the  compass,  for  she  will 
ride  so  secure  that  neither  wind  nor  sea  can  hurt  her."  (Captain 
W.  H.  Smyth.)  The  peninsula  behind  the  Zea  contains  the  founda- 
tion of  a  temple,  the  remains  of  a  small  theatre,  and  clear  indicationa 
that  it  was  extensively  built  upon.  The  line  of  the  extensive  system 
of  walls  which  defended  the  maritime  town  can  still  be  traced  in  most 
parts ;  and  in  the  Zea,  on  the  side  towards  the  sea,  courses  of  masonry. 
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both  of  wvUs  and  towen,  ifdll  eziBt,  framed  in  lome  parte  of  large 
■quared  Btooei  cramped  with  iroD.    (Thuc^d.  L  B3.) 

Wa  ehall  now  endeaTour  briefly  to  deecribe  tbaae  localities  in 
ancient  AthenB  which  aeem  at  present  to  bs  pretty  well  idoatified. 
The  principal  edifice^  such  u  the  Ereohtheium,  the  P&rtbeDon,  and  the 
Theseium,  will  be  more  full  deacribed  as  works  of  art  in  the  division 
of  the  EiiaiJaH  Ctolofsdu  devoted  to  Arts  asd  Scihoeb.  It  appewi 
probable  that  even  id  it«  b«t  dayi  the  Eret  appearanoe  of  Athena 
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any  private  houaea  of  a  Buperior  character  began  to  bo  erected.  The 
great  atreetA  however  which  led  from  the  city  Rat«  were  generally 
boi'dared  with  colonoadee,  under  which  were  the  entrances  to  the 
houses.  A  Greek  traveller  of  the  latter  part  of  the  Jth  century  B.C. 
(DicKarohiu,  Hud.  'Hin.  Oeog.'  voL  ii.)  deecribH  the  city  as  diuty, 
■nd  badly  supplied  with  watOT,  *  and  the  streets  ill  laid  out,  a  fault 
which  he  attributes  to  the  great  antiquity  of  the  placei  Host  of  Hie 
hauaeit  were  mean,  and  only  a  few  good.  "  A  stranger  on  the  first 
view,"  he  adds,  "might  doubt  if  ttus  is  Athens;  but  after  a  short 
time  he  would  see  tiiat  it  was." 

The  most  striking  object  is  the  Aoropolia,  or  Citadel,  a  rock  wh]<^ 
riaea  abruptly  trma  the  plain,  and  ia  crowned  with  the  Parthenon. 
Opposite  to  the  west  end  of  the  Acropolis,  and  separated  from  it  by 
a  depression,  is  the  Areiopsgus,  or  HQl  of  Mars,  on  the  eastern  and 
highest  extremity  of  wbi(^  was  the  court  of  the  Arsiopagua,  The 
■tepg  which  led  up  ftvm  the  valley  of  the  Agoia  are  still  left,  and 
imiaediately  above  them  ia  the  place  where  the  Areiopagites  aat  as 
judges  in  the  open  air.  The  atone  bench  which  they  oocupied,  nod 
which  rona  round  three  sides  of  a  quadrangular  excavation  iu  the 
rock,  Btill  remains.  On  the  eastern  and  weatem  sides  are  raised 
blocks,  which  Wonisworth  suggests  may  be  those  mentioned  by 
Fansanioi  ae  those  on  which  the  accoaer  and  the  accused  sat  during 
the  trial  of  criminal  causes  in  the  court  of  the  Areiopagus.  It  was 
here  as  will  be  remembered  that  St.  Paul  addressed  the  men  of 
Athena.  At  the  fbot  of  the  hill  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  chsvel 
dedicated  to  St.  Dionyaina  the  Anriopagite,  in  commemoration  of  uis 
conversion  here  by  St.  FauL 

Adjacent  to  the  Areiopagus  on  the  west  was  the  Pnyi,  where  the 
public  meetanga  were  hdd  in  the  more  ancient  period  of  the  etate, 
and  where  a  bjna,  or  pnlpit  of  stone,  still  marks  the  place  from 
which  the  Basembly  was  addressed.  This  bdms  is  a  rectangular  block 
11  feet  brood,  riaii^  from  a  graduated  boaei  the  present  height  ia 
about  20  feet,  but  the  summit  is  bniken.  The  ascent  was  by  a  flight 
of  steps  on  each  side  of  it.  The  Pnyi  was  a  nearly  semicircular  area, 
sloping  very  gradually  downvards  from  the  bdma,  and  containing 
about  12,000  square  yards;  affording  therefcrs  ample  accommodation 
for  the  whole  body  of  Athenian  dtiaens.  The  remainder  of  tha  rock 
was  thickly  inhabited. 

North  of  the  Areiopagus  is  the  Ojmnasium  of  Ptolenueus.  and 
farther  north  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  built  of  Fentelic  marble,  one 
of  the  bast  preserved  buildings  of  ancient  Athens.    At  first  sight 

is  difficult  to  believe  we  i " •-  —  -'-- •...,„--  .i 

was  erected  about  1T0-I6e 
104  feet  long  and 
4S  feet  wide;  iU 
height  to  the  summit 
of  the  pediment  is 
33i  feet.  It  U  a 
peripteral  heiastyle, 
that  is,  it  ia  eur- 
rounded  with  columns. 


The  e 


cipal  pediment  i  ._ 
adorned  with  sculp-  i 
turea,  as  well  as  the  i 
ten  metopes  of  this 
fronts  and  the  four 
adJRB 
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with  which  this  mnnlfioent  emperor  embellished  the  dtf  of  AtluoiB. 
It  Is  not  exact  to  stat^  as  has  been  doni^  that  the  archit«otural 
chajcBcter  of  the  weat  colonnade  of  this  building  ocrresponds  to  that 
of  the  Arch  of  Hadrian ;  BtUl  it  seems  most  likely  that  these  remains 
are  port  of  the  great  work  of  that  emperor,  deacribed  by  Fausaniaa 
(L  IS),  who  infonna  us  (hat  the  Stoa  of  Hadrian  was  adorned  with  • 
hundred  and  twenty  columne  of  Phrygian  marble,  and  contained  apart- 
ments whoae  roofs  were  "gilded  and  made  of  alabaster : "  it  contained 
also  a  library,  and  the  apartments  were  decorated  with  statues  and 

C'  itinga  The  Qymnasium  of  Hadrian  was  probably  near  the  Stoa. 
th  of  the  Ston  is  the  Tower  of  the  Winds,  or  more  correctly  the 
Horologium  of  Andronicus  Cyrrhestes,  which  served  both  as  the 
public  clock  and  weathercock  of  the  city.  The  building  ia  an  octa- 
gonal tower,  having  its  sides  facing  the  eight  points  into  which  the 
Athenian  compass  was  divided.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
about  100  fi.a  The  summit  of  the  buildmg,  which  was  crowned  by 
a  large  weatheroock,  is  14  feet  from  the  foundation.  A  semicircular 
turret,  which  contained  the  cistern  for  the  clepsydra,  is  attached  to 
the  south  wall  The  entrance  to  this  building  was  by  diatyle 
Corinthian  porticoai  on  the  north-east  and  north-west  aidn. 

The  south-east  quarter  of  the  city,  which  is  entered  by  the  Aich  of 
Hadrian,  was  one  of  the  oldest  parte  of  it  next  to  the  Acropolis. 
This  building,  of  Pentehc  marble,  conseted  when  complete  of  a 
drcular  arch  with  Corinthian  columns,  the  entablature  of  which 
supported  another  ordinanoe  of  Corinthian  columns,  surmounted  by 
an  entablature,  with  a  pediment  in  the  centre.  (Stuart,  iii.  SO  ;  Leake, 
i  IBS.)  An  inscription  upon  the  frieze  on  the  south-east  aide  of  the 
arch  still  testifies  that  the  emperor  gave  bia  name  to  tha  part  of  the 
city  between  this  edifice  and  the  Ilissua.  Here  atood  the  magnificent 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  which  being  recommenced  about  1T5-1SG 
B.C.,  on  the  site  of  an  older  temple,  and  worked  upon  at  intervals, 
was  at  length  finished  by  Hadrian.  The  dimensions  of  this  magnificent 
edifice  have  been  recently  ascertained  by  Penrose  to  be,  length  SM 
feet,  and  breadth  171  feet.  The  temple  was  peristyle,  having  a  triple 
row  of  10  columns  at  the  ends,  and  a  double  row  of  20  at  Uie  sides, 
with  3  between  antie  at  each  end  of  the  cello,  in  alt  120  columna. 
Fifteen  columns  of  Fentelic  marble,  80  feet  high,  and  above  6^  feet 
in  diameter,  being  the  iargwt  now  atondhB  in  Europe,  are  all  that 
now  remain  of  the  130  wUch  once  adorned  this  noble  building,  one 
of  the  largest  erected  by  the  Oreeks  in  honour  of  their  deities.  A 
sixteenth  column  was  thrown  down  in  a  storm  on  the  2flth  of 
October,  I8S2.  This  temple  and  its  sacred  inclosure  were  filled  with 
statues :  two  of  the  emperor  were  made  of  stone  from  Thasos,  and 
two  otherB  of  stone  fnim  Egypt ;  the  statue  of  the  deity  waa  a 
chiysstephantine  (gold  and  ivory)  statue  of  colossal  siie. 

The  fountain  called  Callirrhoe,  or  Enneacrunus  (the  Nine  Springs), 

the  only  source  of  freeh  water  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  only  a  abort 

distance  from  the  south-east  angle  of  the  great  temple.    There  were 

wells,  sa  Pausanias  remarks  (L  li),  all  through  the  Qty,  but  this  waa 

the  only  source  of  pure  water;  and  it  was  Omt  employed  by  females 

prior  to  their  nuptials,  and  in  all  important    i  "  ' 

An  aqueduct  from  Cepbisia  on  the  Cepbisns  was 

use   of   the  city  by  Hadrian  and  Antoninua  hia   i 

reservoir  of  water  waa  made  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Lycabettus,  and 

adorned  with  a  frontispiece  of  four  Ionic  columns.    This  monument, 

of  which  two  columns 

were  standing  in  1761, 

is  now  destroyed.  The 

pien  of  some  of  the 

arcbeaof  this  aqueduct 

■till  remain  a  lltUe  to 

:   the  east  of  the  Tillage 

of  Derviah-sgu,  about 

ail  milea  north  frmn 

Athena. 

I       Beyond  the  quarter 

caUed  Hadrian's  aty, 

I   on  the  left  eide  of  the 

I  Ilissua,  is  the  Pana- 

,   thenaic  Stadium,  eon- 

'   Btruded,    or    rather 


TEinple  et  TbeKns,  from  Stnart'i  Atkat, 


each  flank  :  caste  of  three  of  tbeee  metopes,  which  appear  to  refer 
to  the  exploits  of  Theseus  and  Hercules,  and  also  of  the  fiieie,  are  in 
the  Elgin  Room  of  the  British  Huseum.  Penrose  has  recenUy  dis- 
covered traces  of  sculptures  on  tbe  western  pediment  also.  Within 
the  last  three  or  four  yean  tbe  Theseium  haa  been  restored,  and  a  new 
roof  placed  upon  it  in  imitation  of  the  original  one.  It  is  now  >  sed  as 
the  National  Museum  of  Athens.  It  ia  proper  to  mention  that  the 
identity  of  tbja  building  with  the  ancient  Theseium  has  been  lately 
denied  by  Rosa,  who  considers  it  to  be  really  tha  Temple  of  Arcs ; 
but  hia  theory  has  found  litUe  if  any  acceptance. 

Nearly  due  east  of  the  Temple  of  Theaeua  are  the  remains  of  whot 
is  probably  the  Stoa  or  Portico  of  Hadrian,  one  of  the  monuments 

•  A  fmt  ial  of  pains  sppesrs  however  lo  bive  been  taken  to  eninre  a 
•apply  of  water  {sh  Leake,  '  Top.  ef  Atbens,'  p.  ID) ;  and  Appendix,  xllt., 
on  ihB  Sopplf  of  Witn  «1  Athens). 


pycurgus  the  orator, 
B.C.  3S0,  and  adorned  with  Pentelic  marble  by  Herodes  Atticus, 
in  the  reign  of  HadriaiL  All  the  marble  has  disappeared  ;  but  part 
of  the  mnsoniy  at  tbe  south-east  or  circular  end,  and  the  eofra,  or 

rdntined  for  the  exhibition  of  the  Psoathenaic  games,  remain. 
length  in  the  interior  ia  6TS  feet.  Leake  estimates  it  to  have 
been  capable  of  aocomraodating  40,000  peisons  on  thr  rovble  seata, 
while  as  many  more  could  find  a  place  on  the  slopes  of  the  bills  above 
them.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill,  a  little  to  the  vest  of  the  Stadium,  - 
are  aome  remains  which  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  a  Temple  of 
Tyche,  or  Foi^une,  mentioned  by  Philostratus  as  standing  near  the 
Stadium-  On  the  opposite  hill  was  probably  the  tomb  of  Herodes. 
A  bridge,  the  fcundations  of  which  according  to  I<eake  are  still 
disoemible,  crossed  the  Illssus  opposite  the  Stadium. 

On  the  hiU  of  the  Museium,  which  is  separated  from  the  Aovnolia 
by  a  depression,  we  find  tbe  monument  of  the  Syrian  mentioned  br 


In  irhi^  mn 


AcodKUnK  ^  tl»  iiucriptioiii  it  wis  ereoted  by 
htourai  of  Philop^>p(u  ttu  wn  of  KpiphaQOi,  tal 
I :  it  oontained  tlirae  niahM,  two  of  which  ranwui, 


M  of  Elkilopappiu  Mmnlf,  oooupying 


Seleudda.  Batwecn  the  niohw  nod  the  bus  of  the  monuinent  ii  a 
rapnaantation  in  high  ralisf  of  the  triumph  of  t.  Romui  mnperor. 
Tdo  •oulptiiTea  are  in  ft  Teir  imperfect  ooudition.  ( Spon,  iL  197. 
Anut  ed. ;  Dodwell's  '  TraTtOi,'  L  393 ;  the  view  in  Btunrt,  iiL  S0 ; 
hmk^  *»* ;  Frokmh,  iL  3SS ;  Bockh,  'Insc'  No.  803 ;  OrelU,  SOO.)  On 
tha  w«t«rn  slds  of  ths  hill  of  the  Ifuaeiuin  are  namerooa  tracea  of 

Ws  have  now  notiood  tha  ohisf  existing  moitTiinent*  of  Athani  in 
tha  lower  part  of  the  city,  with  the  iicapttoii  of  the  amall  ohongio 
monomant  of  I^alemtaa,  erectsd  about  B.a  831  (tbe  year  of 
Alexandar'i  eipsditioD  into  Asia),  vulgarly  called  the  Lantern  of 
Demoathanaa.  Thia  littla  adifioe,  whioh  oonaiati  of  a  circular  colon- 
nade  of  eight  CoiintiiiBn  oolunms  reating  on  a  high  qnadranglar 
baaement  aad  aupportiiig  a  cupola,  ii  only  6  faet  in  diameter  in  the 
intaiior;  ita  whole  height  whb  S  4  feat  The  frieia,  of  wbioh  there  are 
oaata  in  ths  Britiah  Mumum,  rapreuota  the  daatmction  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  pirates  by  Diocyiui.  The  ohoiagi  who  were  viotorious  in 
the  ocntaata  of  the  theatre  were  ocouBtomed  to  dedicate  to  Dionj^stia 
the  tripoda  which  they  bad  gained,  and  occatdonallj-thaBatripoda  were 
plfu»d  in  Hmall  teroplea  erected  in  tha  Tioinity  ix  the  theatre  or  in 
the  atTMt,  henoa  called  the  '  Street  of  the  Tripoda,'  which  ran  along 
the  saatem  aide  of  the  Aoropolia  from  the  Prytaneium  to  the  aacred 
Inoloaure  of  Dionyana  near  the  theatre.  Thia  temple,  raiaed  aa  the 
inacription  on  the  architrave  records  to  commemorate  the  victory 
gained  by  Lysicratea  when  he  ted  Ihe  ohorui  and  the  boyi  of  the  tribe 
of  Acamantia  conquered,  standa  in  the  Street  of  the  Tripoda,  between 
the  Bouth-eaat angle  of  the  Acropolia  and  the  great  Temple  of  Jupitor. 
The  tripod  waa  placed  on  tha  central  piece  which  riaea  from  the 
anpola.  Only  one  other  of  those  choragio  tamplea  romaina,  that  of 
ThntsylinB,  which  stands  above  the  Dionyaiac  Thaairo,  and  of  the 
anhiteotura]  faatnres  of  that  but  Lttls  ia  left 

Que  of  the  fundamental  Errors  in  farmer  topographies  of  Athens 
waa,  that  ever  ainoe  the  time  of  Heurdua  it  waa  believed  that  at  two 
diObrent  timea  Athens  had  two  market-plaoee  {iynpal),  an  old  and  a 
new  one,  the  former  to  the  west  and  the  other  to  the  north  of  the 
Acropoiu;  Leake  thicki  that  the  Agora  wu  transferred  to  the  north 
in  the  time  of  AugojtQB,  or  in  tha  last  century  before  the  Christian 
tn.  But  the  sasaages  quoted  in  support  of  this  snppoeition  are  far 
from  proving  the  case;  and  what  was  formerly  called  the  gate  of  tha 
New  Agura  is  proved  both  by  ita  style  and  inacriptiona  not  to  have 
bean  a  gate,  but  part  of  a  building  erectod  out  of  the  donations  of 
C.  Julius  Ccesar  and  AoifaBtua  to  the  honour  of  Athena  Aroh^etia. 
That  whole  district  in  which  the  New  Agora  is  supposed  to  have  been, 
Waa  in  the  time  of  Thuoydides  not  occupied  by  bouaea,  but  consisttid 
of  garden*  (Thncyd.  ii.  17 ;  Xenoph.  '  De  VeotigaL'  3.  B).  The 
building  known  aa  ths  Gate  of  the  New  Agora  ia  a  portico  of  four 
Snted  Doric  columns  of  Pantelic  marble  aapportiog  an  entablature  and 
padiment.  It  ia  an  edifioe  auitable  enough  for  what  it  doubtlese  was 
intended  to  be,  the  portioo  of  a  imall  l«mple,  but  vary  ill  adapted  for 
the  pTDpylmim  of  an  agora.  The  boundaries  of  the  Agora,  vulgarly 
•ailed  uia  Old  Agon^  are  not  distinctly  aaoertaiued.  On  the  east  it 
i«ached  as  far  aa  the  ascent  of  the  Propylua,  where  stood  tha  Temple 
of  Aphrodite  Pandemua  and  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristo- 
gaiton,  which  are  expreasly  sMed  by  nnoient  writers  to  have  stood 
wlUiin  the  Agora.  On  the  west  it  extended  sa  far  as  the  Pnyi ;  and 
it  waa  probably  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Areiopagus,  and  on  the 
•onth  by  the  Museium.  Near  the  middle  of  tha  Agora  stood  the 
fcmous  statue  of  Hennas  Agomos,  ola»  to  a  triumphal  arch  railed  to 
commemorate  the  victory  of  the  Athenians  over  the  troops  of 
Caasander,  On  the  weat  aide,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  slope  of  the 
Pn^x  Hill,  were  tha  temples  of  Aphrodite  Urania  and  HephBstus,  the 
monument  of  Fhilopappus.  the  Btoa  Fiscila,  with  ita  rich  paintings 
and  the  atatue  of  Solon  ia  front  of  it,  and  a  little  farther  that  of 
8eleuauB.  On  the  aonth  were  the  Stoa  Basileius,  or  Royal  Colonnade, 
is  which  the  Archon  Baaileus  held  bis  courts  Upon  the  roof  of  the 
Hloa  Basileius  were  statues  of  Thoaeus  throwing  Scirus  into  the  sea, 
and  of  Hemera  (Aurora)  carrying  off  Cephalua.  Ifear  the  portioo 
were  statues  of  Conon,  Timotheue,  and  Evagorua.  Eaat  of  ths  Btoa 
Baailaius  waa  the  Stoa  EleotheriuB,  in  whioh  were  paintings  of  the 
nds,  kr.  In  front  of  this  stoa  WM  the  atatne  of  Zeus  (Jupiter) 
Bleatheriua  At  the  southern  port  of  the  eturt  aide  of  the  Agora  wa* 
the  Tnnple  of  Apollo  Patrous.  North  of  this  was  the  Hetroum,  or 
Temple  of  ths  Mother  of  the  Qoda,  in  whioh  ths  statue  of  the  dei^ 
waa  ths  work  of  Pkidiaa  Tha  public  records  ware  kept  in  this 
'tmple.  Beyond  it  was  the  Boolenterium,  or  Coimoil  House  of  the 
Five  Hundred,  in  which  were  sanotuaries  of  Zeus  Boulwns  and 
Athena  Boolaa,  also  an  altar  of  HeMia  BouUsa,  Immediately  north 
ef  the  Boolautoium  waa  the  Tholus,  a  cinralar  building  sormountad 
iritli  a  stons  done.  In  thia  building  wen  placed  small  iHvai 
imaga  of  the  goda,  and  hero  the  Prytanes  took  their  mwls  and 
saared  tbair  sacrificea.  Beyond  this  were  the  sUtuea  of  tha  Eponymi, 
•r  liercsa  from  whom  the  names  of  the  Attic  tribes  were  derived. 
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and  seTcral  other  statilss,  among  tiie  net  thota.of  Lyenrgus  and 
Domoathenea,  the  Altar  of  the  Twelve  Oodi,  and  ths  Tampls  of 
Ares.  The  great  strest  of  the  Cenun«cu%  which  rokched  from  the 
Dipjlum  or  Ceramic  Gate  on  the  north-weat  of  the  dty  and  was 
bordered  by  oolonnadss,  paaaed  through  the  midst  of  the  Agom, 
whenaa  it  waa  oontlnued  to  the  Fountun  of  Calhirhoe.  The  Agora 
waa  a  part  of  tha  Iimar  Cerameienai  The  Outer  CarameioDS  waa 
onlside  the  walla  of  the  dty. 

Tlie  Acropolis,  or  the  old  Cecropian  fortrasa  of  Athsns,  ia  a  aqnare 
m^sd  rock,  which  rists  abra3>tly  about  ISO  feet  from  the  plun,  with 
ita  sides  naturally  aoarpad,  except  at  the  weat  end.  Its  level  summit 
is  about  1000  feat  from  oust  to  wast,  and  about  fiOO  feet  from  north  to 
south.  The  summit  is  only  aoceanble  on  the  weat  aide,  where  it  ia 
reached  by  a  atoap  slope.  Ths  surface  was  cut  into  platforms,  which 
were  connected  with  each  other  by  atepa.  On  these  platforma 
stood  the  temples  and  monumenta  which  oocupied  the  summit. 
From  thte  time  of  the  Fenian  war  it  had  ceased  to  be  Inhabited,  and 
was  devoted  to  the  service  of  Athena  and  the  other  guardian  deitiea 
of  the  city.  It  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  waa  at  once  its 
great  sanctuary,  its  fortreaa,  and  its  muaeum.  Ita  summit  waa 
crowded  with  the  temples  of  the  gods,  the  nmsterpieoes  of  Urecian 
art.  In  no  other  spot  of  similar  size  waa  ever  gathered  so  many  of  tha 
triumphs  of  art    No  other  is  invested  with  such  splendid  nssoeiatious. 

Much  hss  been  done  during  the  last  twenty  yean  in  inveatigating 
the  remains  of  ancient  Athena,  hut  the  Acropolis  Is  the  only  plaoe  in 
irhioh  excavations  have  been  made  on  a  large  scale  and  with  something 
like  systematic  order.  Operations  were  commenced  there  In  IS33  by 
a  private  society  of  antiquaries.  The  year  after,  when  Athens  was 
made  ths  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Qreeoe,  the  government  took  the 
work  into  its  own  hands.  The  exeavations  were  conducted  by  the 
celebrated  Oennan  architeot  L.  von  Kleaie,  and  afterwards  b;  Pro- 
fesaor  Ross,  assisted  by  the  architeota  Bchaubert  and  Clennthes,  who 
were  afterwards  suo^eded  by  Hanaen  and  Pittakis.  Mr.  Penroae 
and  H.  BeuU  have  also  taken  part  in  the  investigationa ;  the 
results  have  been  published  by  tbeee  gentlemen  and  others  in  the 
languages  of  Modem  Qreece,  of  Germany,  France,  and  England. 

Before  we  describe  brieSy  the  edifices  which  stand  on  the  summit 
of  the  Acropolis,  wa  must  uotioe  those  which  stood  immediately  around 

Along  the  base,  on  ths  east  ude,  extending  aouthward  from  the 
supposed  site  of  the  Prytaneium,  probably  ran  the  street  to  which 
Pausanias  gave  the  noma  of  Tripoda  (I.  SO).  This  strert  or  qnarter, 
as  already  mentioned,  was  so  called  from  a  number  of  small  temples 
or  ediSces  crowned  with  tripods,  to  commemorate  the  victorias  gained 
by  the  chomgi  in  the  neigbboonng  theatre  ;  and  at  ita  south-eastern 
angle  stands  the  choranc  monnmant  of  Lyricrataa.  Westward  of 
this  was  the  Odeimn  of  Pericles.  A  little  farther  to  the  weat  waa  the 
great  Dionysiac  Theater,  the  place  for  diwnatic  exhibitions.  The  erec- 
tion of  this  theatre  was  commimced  about  B.C.  600,  but  it  was  not 
completed  till  8.0.  340.  The  inner  curve  was  exoavated  in  the  rock, 
and  the  part  which  projeoted  into  tlie  plain  was  formed  of  msaonry. 
In  the  recess  of  this  eioavation,  and  above  the  upper  seals  of  tha 
theatre,  Pousanias  (L  SI)  deaoribee  a  cavem,  which  was  converted  by 
Thrasyllus  (aa.  330),  a  victorious  ohoiague,  into  a  small  t«mple.  A 
noble  seated  statue  of  Dionysus  of  coloesal  site,  whicb  criginallv  was 
placed  on  the  entablature  of  the  small  temple,  is  in  the  Elgin  Room 
(No.  Ill)  in  tha  British  Museum.  A  breas  coin  of  Athens  in  the 
British  Museum  repreaenis  the  interior  of  the  Dionyaiac  Theatre, 
showing  distinctly  the  aeata  for  the  spectatora,  with  the  caves  {for 
there  are  more  than  otic)  just  under  the  south  wall  of  the  Acropolis ; 
rising  above  which  we  observe  the  Parthenon  aod  Other  baUdincs 
which  stand  on  ths  platform  of  the  rock. 
Dlaajilae  Tbhilr».    Srit.  Una. 


The  dimensions  of  this  theatre  cannot  dow  be  ascerWned,  but  we 
may  safely  infer  it  was  a  very  large  one  ;  if  a  passage  !n  Plato  where 
he  makes  Socrates  speak  of  the  three  myriads  of  spectators  who  wit- 
nessed Agathon's  victory  were  to  be  understood  literally,  it  would 
seem  that  it  was  capable  of  holding  more  than  30,000  persona  ;  but 
ths  term  '  three  myriads '  wsa  frequently  employed  as  a  round  number 
to  dcugnate  the  whole  body  of  the  Athenian  dtiiena  Dicwarchus 
expresaea  his  admiration  of  ita  unequallad  beauty. 

On  the  Bouth-wert  side  of  the  Acropolis  is  the  lite  of  the  Oddnm, 
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or  Hmieal  TheatN  of  H«rodes  Attioui,  tunwd  b;  him  the  Thntr*  of 
BagiU*  in  mnnor?  of  hii  deceued  wife.  Thii  eplendid  moauiiMnt  of 
the  muniflcenoe  of  a  prints  iodividiuJ  was  erecUd  in  Uie  2nd  oxtarj 
A.D.,  and  WW  the  fineit  building  of  the  kind  in  Orteoe.  The  Odeium 
differed  from  the  ordinaiy  theatre  in  ite  Bmaller  BiEe  and  in  hk*iiw 
■  roof;  the  n»f  of  this  Odeiom  wu  ofcedjr,  and  wu  muoh  admired 
for  its  deeign.     Portiona  of  the  building  ;et  remain. 

The  Qrotio  or  Chto  of  Apollo  and  Pan,  with  the  little  ipring,  dsearibad 
b;  Faaaaniaa  (L  SS)  ■■  oloae  to  the  Propy Ina,  ii  at  the  north-wot  ande 
of  the  Aoropolis,  and  near  aome  atepi  whic^  led  up  to  the  AanipMia 
from  the  northern  aide  of  the  dty,  as  appeaie  bj  the  foUowiu  eoin 
from  the  British  Hueeum,  in  which  the  Fatthmon  ii  a^^wnotlj  indi- 
Oiolto  of  Apolle.     Bril.  Uu. 
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It  was  by  the  oentral  door  that  the  chariota  and  horseman  entnnd  the 
Aoropolia  ;  foat-pa™engeT»  entered  by  the  smaller  doon  en  each  lidiL 
The  northern  wing  wai  a  hall  »S  feet  by  80  feet,  sailed  the  Pinaootiece, 
^m  tho  punting!  whloh  oaTersd  the  walli ;  the  loutham  wing  was 
a  hall  of  rimilar  proportions.  Thie  bamtiful  woA  aufferad  grieiouely 
during  the  oocupation  of  Athena  by  the  TuAi.  A  great  part  of  the 
eMtem  aide  of  Uie  Propyhea  waa  destroyed  about  1660  by  an  eiplonoa 
of  gunpowder  (8pon,  it  lOT)  whioh  took  pUde  in  the  part  between 
the  five  door*  and  the  west  Ikm^  which  had  been  formed  into  a 
8pon  (a  106)  desoribee  ihe  west  front  with  it 


cated.  The  worship  of  Apollo  in  this  oave  is  of  early  date ;  the  worehij 
of  Fan  was  not  introduoad  till  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  at  whid. 
ha  was  believed  to  have  befriended  the  AUieniana.  The  deaoent  to  the 
spring  was  fit>m  the  Propylna  by  the  flight  of  itepa  shown  in  tha 

The  Aglsurium  was  another  oaTe  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Aoropolis  where  the  rook  was  steepaet,  and  dodicnted  to  AgUurua, 
one  of  the  dtuightert  of  Cecrops.  It  was  in  the  Aglaurium  Uiat  the 
Athenian  youths  on  flnt  putting  on  their  armour  were  obliged  to  take 
the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Athens.  The  Aglaurium  is  supposed  to  iuirt 
had  a  private  aooees  to  the  summit  of  the  Aoropiilis.  A  cave  some 
distance  east  of  that  of  Apollo  and  Pan  is  thought  to  be  the  anoient 
Aglaurium. 

Tb«  anneied  plan  will  show  the  anangemeat  of  the  principal  build- 
ings, fte.  on  the  snnunit  of  the  Acropolis. 
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IB  filled  up  with  the  Fropylssa,  a  magnificent  won  of 
Pentelic  marble,  which  aerred  both  as  an  approach  and  a  military 
defence  to  the  citadel.  It  waa  constructed  by  order  of  Periclee.  The 
architect  waa  Hnesicles ;  and  the  coet  of  its  erection  was  2IXHI  talents, 
or  460,000^.  The  front  or  central  part,  which  was  flanked  by  two 
projocting  wjnga,  consisted  of  ail  fluted  Doric  columna,  about  S9  feet 
high,  Bupporting  a  pediment,  and  approached  by  four  steps.  A  veeti- 
bule,  formed  by  six  Ionic  columns,  placed  in  a  double  row  and  parallel 
to  one  another,  stood  behind  this  portico,  and  led  to  five  opeoinga  or 
doors,  of  whioh  that  in  the  centre  was  the  widest.  The  roof  or  ceiling 
of  this  vestibule  rested  on  triple  lengths  of  marble  beams  laid  across 
the  vestibule ;  (he  beams  belonging  to  the  two  side-aisla  rested 
respectively  on  a  lateral  nsU,  and  the  architrave  of  the  nearest  row  of 
columns  j  these  beams  were  about  22  feet  long.  Those  lying  aoross 
the  ceatisl  pessage  were  about  IT  feet  long.  <A  these  beams  reeted 
the  aUbe  of  the  ceiling,  which  was  deconit«d  with  various  ornaments. 
The  five  openings  led  by  steps  into  a  portico  which  faced  the  platform 
of  the  Acropolis,  and  ha<l  a  front  and  pediment  aimilarto  that  at  the 
naatom  entrance  of  the  Propylxo.  The  western  portico,  or  that  facing 
tho  oity,  was  43  feet  deep ;  the  eastern  was  about  hijf  that  depth. 


the  most  extenaive  and  cerefully-eonducted  excantdons  have  beta 
made  in  and  around  the  Propylna.  The  central  part  and  the  northern 
wing  have  been  eteared  from  the  modem  oonstmotions  built  in  thsm, 
and  from  the  battlements  which  had  bean  ersetad  upon  the  walls  in 
the  middle  sges.  In  the  oentral  pari  the  six  lonio  columns  of  the 
vestibule  are  still  standing,  though  only  abont  two-tbiids  of  their 
original  height^  except  one  which  is  shorter  than  the  real  The 
ports  of  these  columns  however  which  had  fallen  down  were  frand 
among  the  ruins,  but  the  capitals  are  mush  damaged.  The  northero 
wing  is  in  perfect  preservation  up  to  the  oomice;  and  the  towei 
of  Uie  southern  wing  is  still  standing,  but  no  trace  has  been  found 
of  the  paintings  whioh  Pansaniaa  saw  in  the  Rvpylva.  In  the 
Dorihem  wing  numerous  fragments  of  sculpture  of  diifhrmt  atylst 
have  been  found  and  are  still  preserved. 

The  most  remariiable  discovery  made  in  the  eonraa  of  the  excara- 
tions  on  the  Acropolis  is  tiiat  of  the  degant  Uttla  Temple  of  Victory 
Unwinged  (Nike  Apteros).  Before  the  unexpected  disoorerr  of  the 
fragments  of  this  temple  In  IgSS  all  that  was  known  to  exist  of  it 
were  the  traces  of  its  foundations  and  some  portions  of  its  aculptnied 
Meze  which  were  in  the  British  Museum.  The  greater  part  of  the 
remainder  of  the  friese  ma  found,  with  much  of  the  net  of  the 
building.  As  all  the  tngmenis  eioept  the  sculptures  of  the  MsM 
wore  in  a  state  of  excellent  preservatjon,  it  cannot  have  been  destroyed 
by  force  ;  and  as  Bpon  and  Wbeler  saw  it  still  standing,  it  was  j>K»- 
bably  taken  down  by  the  Turks  in  16S4  for  the  purpose  of  using  the 
masonry  in  constructing  the  great  battery.  Out  of  all  that  thus 
remained,  the  attempt  vae  made  to  restore  this  beautiful  edifloe.  The 
reatoration  woa  conducted  by  Ross,  Schauboi,  and  IT^jiPn.  The 
restoration  ts  now  complete,  and  the  temple  at  Nike  Apteros  once 
more  is  seen  in  its  ^lU  beauty.  The  temple  consists  of  a  sella  with 
four  Ionic  colnmna,  supporting  a  pediment  at  eadi  end.  It  is  only 
ST  feet  long  by  IS  feet  wide  ;  the  columns  sre  IS^  feet  high  ;  It  stands 
on  a  Btvlobate  t  feet  high,  and  the  top  of  the  pediment  is  30  feet  above 
the  stylobate. 

The  chief  ornament  of  the  Acropolis  was  ths  Parthenon,  or  Temple 
of  the  Virgin  Qoddess  Hlnerra,  which  stood  on  the  highest  level  of 
the  Acropolia,  and  was  built  of  the  bard  white  marble  of  Fentelicus. 
It  was  erected  during  the  adminiatration  of  Pericles,  and  finished  in 
V.C.  438.  The  archilecta  were  Callicratea  and  lotinus,  but  the  gBoeral 
superintendence  of  the  whole  was  entnuted  to  Phidiaa  It  waa  a 
peripteral  odastyle,  that  is,  it  hsd  oolumna  along  its  aides  and  eight 
columns  at  both  ends,  of  the  purest  Doric  order.  It  had  fifteen  oolnmus 
on  each  aide,  and  eight  columns  at  each  end  surrounding  a  cells.  The 
building  vnia  !28  feet  long,  101  feet  bn»d,  and  SS  feet  high  to  tiie 
apex  ofthe  pediment.  The  columns  of  ths  peristyle  were  84  feet  high, 
and  m  feet  m  diameter  at  the  base.  At  each  end  was  an  inner  range 
of  six  columns,  each  of  G|  feet  diameter.  The  eastern  inner  chamber 
or  hecatompedon  was  supported  by  twenty-thres  oolnmns ;  in  this 
chamber  was  the  splsndid  chiyaelephantlne  statue  of  tile  goddess.  In 
the  western  chamMr  were  four  columns.  Everything  waa  done  whioh 
tlie  most  refined  art  combined  with  an  apparently  unlimited  expendi- 
ture could  effect  to  produce  a  work  of  the  utmost  magnifiosuoe,  and 
the  Psrthenon  la  generally  retarded  as  the  most  peifltct  example  of 
Qrecian  art.  In  Its  original  state  the  efhot  must  have  been  sxossd- 
ingly  beautiful  and  impressiva.     It  had  every  advantage  of  al 


while  to  these  architectural  merits  must  be  added  the  extraordinarily 
display  of  sculpture  in  the  pediments,  the  metopes,  and  the  fiiess 
along  the  exterior  of  tho  oella,  and  also  the  decoration  of  paintiDg  and 
of  bronse  omaments.  The  chief  portion  of  the  sculpture  of  the  edificr 
was  removed  by  Lord  Elgin,  and  now  forms  one  of  the  leading  features 
of  the  collection  of  antiquitiee  in  the  British  Museum.  This  noble 
iment  of  ancient  art  is  now  greatly  damaged,  though  a  few  can- 
i  ago  it  was  probably  in  a  state  little  worse  than  it  had  bem  lot 
2000  years  before.  It  sufiei^  from  the  ravages  of  war  between  tiis 
Turks  and  Venetians,  and  also  in  the  bombardment  of  the  city  in  18ST. 
remnant  of  the  scutpturea  which  deoorated  the  pedimcots,  with 
many  of  the  metopes  and  a  luge  part  of  the  frieze  ore  now  in  th4 ' 
Elgin  oollection  of  the  British  Huseum.  These  soulptures  form  an 
epoch  in  ancient  art,  and  as  well  as  the  temple  to  which  they  belonged 
will  be  the  subject  of  separate  articles  in  the  division  of  the  EsausH 
Ctclopxdu  devoted  to  Scibhce  aud  Art.  In  the  Elgin  Room  of  the 
ih  Museum  are  two  models  of  the  Partjtenon,  by  llr.  Lucas ;  oaa 
showing  the  building  in  its  present  rulnons  eonditioa,  the  other  as 
restored  to  ite  original  state.     In  the  oouras  at  the  «: " ^ 
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iu  the  AcropoliB  during  the  Ltst  few  jean,  many  fra^enta  of  the 
arehitectore  and  sculpture  of  the  Partixenon  have  been  disooyered,  and 
several  of  the  columns  have  been  restored  to  their  former  positions. 
The  who^e  building  has  also  been  carefully  repaired,  so  as  to  check  as 
ffur  as  powible  its  further  decay.  Quite  recently  the  edifice  has  been 
measured  with  mathematlGal  exactness  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  in  order 
to  determine  the  question  of  the  use  of  certain  refined  curves  by  the 
Grecian  architects,  in  what  are  generally  regarded  as  the  straight  lines 
of  their  buildings ;  and  the  result  has  been  to  establish  that  there  was 
in  their  finest  works  a  systematic  departure  from  the  ordinary  recti- 
linear mode  of  construction,  and  that  this  was  founded  on  the  most 
refined  optical  laws.  Thus  the  steps  and  the  entablature  of  the  Par- 
thenon are  convex  curves,  but  of  such  exquisite  proportions  as  to 
appear  to  be  straight  lines  to  a  spectator  standing  in  front  of  the 
building.  (Penrose's  'Investigation  of  the  Principles  of  Athenian 
Architecture.')  The  position  of  this  temple  is  indicated  in  the  plan  of 
the  Acropolis :  it  is  in  S?**  58'  2"  N.  Ut,  23''  43'  37'  £.  long.  (Captain 
W.  H.  Smyth.) 

Of  the  other  remains  on  the  Acropolis  the  next  in  importance  and 
in  interest  is  the  temple  dedicated  to  Erechtheus  and  known  as  the 
Erechtheium,  a  building  connected  with  the  earliest  legends  of  Attica, 
and  the  most  revered  of  the  sanctuaries  of  Athens.  The  site  of  the 
edifice  and  its  general  form  are  denoted  on  the  plan  :  its  detaiU  will 
be  treated  more  particularly  in  a  separate  article.  A  temple  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  Erechtheium  from  the  earliest  period  in  the  history  of 
Athens,  but  the  construction  of  the  present  building  was  not  com- 
pleted till  about  B.0. 895.  In  form  this  differed  from  all  other 
Grecian  temples.  It  had  the  usual  oblong  form,  but  instead  of  having 
like  most  of  the  temples  a  portico  at  each  end,  it  had  a  portico  at  the 
east  end  only ;  while  at  the  western  end  was  a  high  basement  upon 
which  were  four  Ionic  columns  in  antaB  supportmg  an  entablature, 
and  porticoes  projected  from  each  side,  forming  a  sort  of  transept. 
This  arrangement  was  due  partly  to  the  irregularity  of  the  ground, 
but  mainly  to  the  necessity  of  inclosing  certain  objects  of  religious 
veneration.  The  great  eostem  portico,  which  formed  the  principal 
entrance,  consisted  of  six  Ionic  columns  in  a  line,  five  of  which  are 
still  standing.  The  northern  portico  also  consisted  of  six  Ionic 
columns,  but  only  four  in  the  front  line :  these  columns  were  about 
three  feet  higher  than  those  in  the  eastern  portico.  The  southern 
portico  was  quite  different  in  character  from  the  others.  Its  roof 
was  supported  by  six  caiyatides,  or  figures  of  females  in  long  drapery, 
which  stand  on  an  elevated  bajmnent.  This  portioo  has  been  copied 
in  St.  Pancras  Church,  New  Road,  London,  by  Mr.  Inwood,  who  also 
published  a  work  on  the  Erechtheium.  Four  of  the  caryatides  were 
standing  a  few  years  back ;  a  fifth  had  been  removed  to  the  British 
Museum ;  and  the  sixth  was  missing.  But  in  the  course  of  the  exca* 
vations  the  misaing  statue  was  discovered,  and  M.  Piscatory,  the  then 
French  Ambassador  at  Athens,  in  1846,  caused  a  new  statue  to  be 
carved  in  the  place  of  that  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  whole  of 
this  portico  which  was  in  a  very  ruinous  condition  to  be  carefully 
restored.  The  interior  of  the  building  consiBted  of  the  Temple  of 
Athena  Polias,  in  which  were  the  altars  of  Zeus  Hypatos,  Poseidon- 
Erechtheus,  &a,  the  palladium  or  statue  of  the  goddess,  the  statue  of 
Hermes,  chair  of  Dsedalus,  and  golden  lamp  of  CalUmachus;  the 
Pandroseium,  in  which  were  the  statue  of  Pandroeus,  the  sacred  olive 
tree,  &a  The  northern  portico  was  thb  entrance  to  the  Pandroseium 
and  covered  the  Salt  Well  and  the  mark  left  in  the  rock  by  the 
trident  of  Poseidon.  The  southern  portica  was  not  an  entrance  to 
the  Erechtheium,  but  rather  a  sort  of  ante^shapel,  and  appears  to  have 
served  as  the  Cecropium,  or  Tomb  of  Cecrops,  the  exact  position  of 
which  has  been  a  good  deal  discussed.  Infix>nt  of  the  eastern  portico 
was  an  altar  of  Zeus  Hypatos.  The  Erechtheium  stood  in  a  temenos, 
or  sacred  indosure,  wluch  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  Acropolis 
by  a  walL  The  determination  of  the  position  of  the  various  objects 
contained  in  the  Erechtheium  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  M.  Tetaz,  a 
French  architect  who  has  studied  the  Erechtheium  with  the  same  close 
and  minute  attention  which  Mr.  Penrose  has  given  to  the  Parthenon. 
The  result  of  his  investigations  were  published  by  M.  Tetas  in  the 
'  Revue  Arch^ologique '  for  1851.  The  remains  of  the  Erechtheium 
are  in  a  veiy  ruinous  condition.  In  the  storm  of  October  26th,  1852, 
three  of  the  columns  then  standing  on  the  western  side  of  the  Erech- 
theium were  thrown  down  and  broken. 

Besides  these  and  the  smaller  temples  of  Artemis  Brauronia,  and  of 
Rome  and  Augustus,  which  adorned  the  Acropolis,  it  contained  a  pro- 
digious number  of  statues  and  other  works  of  art — some  of  colossal 
size,  and  others  distinguished  for  their  exquisite  beauty.  The  bronze 
colossal  statue  of  Minerva  the  Defender  {*AOriva  npdftaxof),  the  work 
of  Phidias,  is  probably  the  statue  represented  on  the  coin  which  shows 
the  steps  of  the  Acropolis.  The  spear  and  helmet  of  this  colossal 
figure  (Pausan.  L  28)  were  visible  towering  above  the  Acropolis  to 
'those  who  approached  Athens  by  sea,  as  soon  as  they  had  rounded 
Cape  Sunium.  A  bronze  statue  of  the  Trajan  Horse  stood  near  the 
temple  of  Artemis ;  and  near  the  Propylsea  stood  a  brazen  Quadriga, 
erected  from  the  spoils  of  Chalds. 

The  Propylsea  formed  the  defence  of  the  western  end  of  the  Acro- 
polis ;  the  rest  was  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall  That  on  the  north 
side  was  called  the  Pelac^cum,  a  term  also  applied  to  that  part  of  the 
city  immediately  below  it,  and  by  Herodotus  (v.  64)  to  the  whole 


AoropdIiB.  According  to  tradition,  the  north  wall  was  ouilt  by  the 
PeUsgi :  possibly  the  existing  wall  may  be  part  of  this  originid  con- 
struotion,  which  in  all  probability  is  the  oldest  existing  monument 
of  Athens.  The  south  wall  was  built^  or  probably  rebuilt,  and 
strengthened  by  Cimon  the  son  of  Miltiades,  £rom  whom  it  took  tiie 
name  of  Cimonium ;  in  some  parts  it  is  60  feet  high.  Near  this  south 
wall,  as  Pausanias  tells  us  (L  25),  was  the  Gigantomachia,  a  represen- 
tation of  the  wars  of  the  giants,  the  battle  between  the  Athenians  and 
the  Amazons,  the  battle  ot  Marathon,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Gkuls  in 
Mysia  bv  King  Attains  L  Of  the  Hellenic  walls  large  portions  still 
remain,  nut  they  have  been  to  a  great  extent  encased  in  the  mediaeval 
work ;  several  buttresses  of  mediaeval  date,  together  with  portions  of 
Turkish  towers,  are  also  standing.  Besides  the  buildings  and  objects 
which  are  mentioned  by  Pausanias  numerous  substructions  and 
fragments  of  works  of  art  have  been  discovered,  which  are  yet 
unexplained. 

The  authorities  which  may  be  consulted  for  the  topography  of 
ancient  Athens  are  very  numerous.  The  ancient  writers  are — ^Pausanias 
(book  i) ;  Strabo  (book  ix.) :  with  the  scattered  passages  of  other 
Greek  and  Latin  writers.  The  most  important  recent  works  are — 
Leake's  '  Topography  of  Athens,'  2nd  ed,  1841  ;  Forchhammer's 
'Topogpraphie  von  Athen '  in '  Kieler  Philologische  Studien,'  Kiel,  1841 ; 
Penrose's  'Investigation  of  the  Principles  of  Athenian  Architec- 
ture,' 1851;  K.  0.  Muller^s  art  'Attika'  in  Ersch  and  Gruber^s 
'  Encyclopiidie '  (vol.  vL),  translated  by  Lockhart,  1846 ;  Wordsworth's 
'Athens  and  Attica,'  1836,  and  'Pictorial  Greece,'  new  ed.  1853; 
Mure's  *  Tour  in  Greece,'  1842 ;  Prof  H  N.  Ukich's  '  Topography  of 
the  Ebirbours  and  Long  Walls  of  Athens'  {ol  Ktfift^ts  koI  t&  fuuepit  rcixq 
T»y  'AO^ywr,  Athens,  1843],  translated  from  the  modem  Greek  by 
E.  P.  Colquhoun,  London,  1847 ;  Curtius'  '  De  Portibus  Athenarum,' 
1842,  and  '  Die  Akropolis  von  Athen,'  Berlin,  1843 ;  the  complete  and 
critical  survey  of  all  that  has  been  done  in  modem  times  for  the 
Topography  of  Athens  by  A  Westermann,  in  the  '  Neue  Jahrbucher 
Air  Philologue  und  Padagogik'  (voL  xli.) ;  and  the  elaborate  article 
'  Athenae'  by  Dr.  W.  Smith  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Geography,'  1852,  in  which  most  of  the  above  and  many  other  autho- 
rities are  referred  to.  The  following  must  also  be  examined  by  the 
student : — Stuart  and  Revett's  'Antiquities  of  Athens ;'  the  '  Travels 
in  Greece,'  of  Spon  1678,  Wheler  1682,  Chandler  1769,  and  Dodwell 
1819;  Wilkms's  'Atheniensia;'  'Elgin  Marbles,'  published  by  the 
Society  for  the  DifiFiiaion  of  Useful  Knowledge ;  Roes,  Schaubert^  and 
Hansen's  'Der  Tempel  der  Nike  Apteros,'  Berlin,  1839  ;  Bockh's 
"*  Public  Economy  of  Athens,'  and  the  works  incidentally  referred  to  in 
the  course  of  this  article. 

With  resard  to  the  modem  city,  dating  from  1834,  the  commence- 
ment of  King  Otho's  government^  it  can  be  considered  at  present  as 
only  in  a  state  of  formation.  It  ia  the  capital  of  the  modem  kingdom 
of  Greece ;  the  seat  of  the  government  and  residence  of  the  sovereign ; 
the  seat  of  the  archbiihop  of  Attica ;  and  of  a  university.  The  popu- 
lation in  1845  was  estimated  at  27,800,  induding  the  garrison,  which 
numbered  1500.  The  modem  city  ia  built  chiefly  on  the  west  and 
north-west  sides  of  the  Acropolis ;  tiie  ancient  Agora  being  very  nearly 
in  its  midst.  Hardly  anything  amounting  to  description  ia  as  yet  to 
be  collected  respecting  it.  The  precautionary  measures  which  ought 
to  have  been  adopted  in  the  first  instance  appear  to  have  been  ne- 
glected, and  houses  were  allowed  to  be  erected  too  precipitately,  with 
regard  only  to  immediate  convenience,  and  with  scarcely  any  consi- 
deration for  the  future  growth,  regularity,  and  beauty  of  the  city ; 
consequently  houses  of  a  very  inferior  daiss  have  got  possession  of 
some  of  the  best — or  what  ought  to  have  been  rendered  the  best — 
parts  of  the  town.  However,  as,  though  many  of  them  are  showy 
structures,  they  are  not  of  very  durable  or  costly  construction,  being 
for  the  most  part  merely  of  lath  and  plaster,  they  will  probably 
in  a  few  years  begin  to  give  place  to  others.  In  the  meanwhile  some 
of  the  more  recently  erected  habitations  and  other  buildings  are 
spoken  of  as  being  of  a  very  superior  kind,  such  as  would  be  an 
ornament  to  any  capital  in  Europe ;  but  even  if  deservedly  bestowed 
such  commendation  is  by  far  too  general  and  vague  to  afford  any  idea 
of  their  style  or  particular  merits. 

It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  what  public  edifices  have  hitherto 
been  erected.  We  can  therefore  only  enumerate  them,  or  rather 
only  give  the  names  of  the  principal  ones,  such  as  the  mint,  the 
milituy  hospital,  two  barracks,  the  royal  stables,  the  royal  palace,  a 
university,  a  cathedral,  a  church,  the  chamber  of  representativefl,  and 
a  theatre.  It  was  at  first  proposed  that  the  palace  should  be  erected 
on  the  Acropolis,  at  its  east  end,  and  along  the  south  side,  nearly 
as  far  as  the  Parthenon,  and  designs  for  the  purpose  were  made  by 
Schinkel,  who  afterwards  published  them  in  his  '  Uohere  Baukunst ; ' 
but  the  idea  was  abandoned,  probably  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  forming  a  sufiiciently  commodious  ascent  for  carriages.  Other 
designs  for  a  different  situation  were  then  prepared  by  the  great 
Munich  architect.  Von  Klenze,  but  they  also  were  laid  aside ;  and  a 
third  set  were  made  by  GsLrtner,  another  very  eiLinent  Munich 
architect.  Gartner's  designs  were  finally  adopted,  and  the  first  stone 
of  the  new  structure  was  laid  in  March  1836  on  quite  a  different  site 
from  either  of  those  at  first  proposed,  namely,  on  the  east  of  the  dty, 
and  at  that  extremity  of  the  new  Hermes  Street  It  is  now  finished, 
but  though  of  considerable  size,  being  300  feet  long  by  280  feet  wide^ 
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boildJDg  b«  B  bald  iai  batyy  ftppeuwioo,  and  finds  few  •dmirata. 
The  ruing  aF  iba  Tampls  of  Japiter  Oljmpui  are  indowid  witliin  the 
gardsiu  of  the  palmcb  The  umvenity  U  aaid  to  be  the  buidaomeat 
of  the  modem  buildingi.  Hermei  Street,  which  may  be  oomidered 
the  main  itfeet,  exteode  throutlh  the  city  from  sut  to  we*t^  and  two 
other  princdpal  new  utreete,  £d1di  and  Athene  itreete,  run  into  it  od 
its  north  dda.  The  street  Called  Stadion  Street  ia  to  the  north-ewt 
of  the  old  town.  The  ciW  oontaim  Dnmeroiu  ahopa,  hotels  tavama, 
oofiefr-hoDses,  and  ballu,  sinular  in  character  to  those  of  the  RTtgljuh, 
Frenoh,  and  Otmuui  towiu,  and  many  of  them  kept  hj  nstiTer*  of 
thoae  countries;  u  well  as  baaaara  and  other  eatabliahmenta  of  an 
oriental  eharacter.  It  baa  no  manofaotures  of  any  oonaequenoe. 
Walking-eticka,  pipes,  amoking-tubes,  and  the  like  are  the  chief 
artidea  made.  The  uiuTsrai^  has  M  profeason  and  about  200 
■tudenta.  There  is  a  gymnagjnni  with  about  BOO  pupils ;  and  there 
are  alao  eooleaiastieal,  polTtechnic,  missionaiy,  Luicastriaa,  in&nt, 
and  other  schools,  a  naturJ  history  society,  botanic  gardens,  ia. 

The  Fsiitaus  is  stiU  the  port  of  Athens.  The  modein  port-town  of 
i>inni(,  wholly  erected  linoe  1834,  is  a  busy  and  apparently  flouiiihinR 
place.  It  contains  a  cnstom-houae  and  quay,  a  lazaretto,  eavend 
ranges  of  waiehouaei,  hotels,  ooffea-hotues,  and  shopa  An  omniboi 
runs  regularly  between  Athena  and  Pirous,  and  omnibussa  ' 
the  streets  of  the  classja  city. 

Hitlary  of  Athent. — The  origin  of  oiril  oonununities  is  generally 
unknown,  and  that  of  Atiiens  doea  not  form  an  eiceptioo  to  the 
remsA.  Our  object  here  will  be  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history 
of  this  state,  refeciing  to  the  partiooJar  names  of  eminent  persons  for 
a  more  detailed  aocount  of  the  moat  important  periods  and 
[Eho.  Cta  Hut.  ahs  Bios.  Dit,] 
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with  the  war  of  Troy, 
)}  waa  the  fliM  king  of 
Attica.  Ceorops  according  to  one  fable  was  a  native  of  Attica,  who 
married  the  daughter  of  Actceus,  and  succeeded  to  the  monarchy. 
According  to  another  fable  Cocropa  was  an  Egyptian  who  brought 
from  Egypt  the  aria  of  soda]  life,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
religious  and  political  system  of  the  Athenians.  The  name  of  CeotopB, 
whatever  may  haTo  heea  its  origin,  was  perpetuated  among  me 
Athenians  tu  the  latest  epoch  of  their  existence  as  a  people.  Of  the 
■uocea&ors  of  Cecrops,  Ereohtheus  the  first,  otherwiae  called  Eriehtho- 
nius,  was  of  diiins  or  unknown  descent ;  he  erected  on  the  Acropolis 
a  temple  of  Athena,  and  set  up  in  it  the  image  of  the  goddess  {Athena 
Polias)  made  of  olive  wood,  which  in  after  years  was  regarded  as  the 
most  eacmd  object  in  Athens.  In  this  temple  he  was  buried,  whence 
itoame  to  be  colled  the  Erechtheium.  His  name  also  surrired  and 
retained  a  place  in  the  religious  obserrancee  of  Athens.  In  the  reign 
of  Fandion  the  son  of  Erichthonius,  Demeter  (Ceres)  was  wandering 
OD  earth  in  quest  of  her  lost  daughter ;  out  of  gratitude  for  informa- 
tloD  about  her  diild  the  goddess  taught  Tiiptolemus  of  Eleusis  the 
art  of  agriculture,  and  the  Rharian  plain  waved  with  a  barreat  lutherto 
unknown  to  man.  A  seeond  Erechtheus  fought  with  the  Eumolpidn 
of  Eleusis,  and  lost  hia  life.  .£geus  the  eon  of  a  second  Pandion  in 
course  of  time  came  to  the  throne,  and  his  son  Thesens,  as  be  was  the 
last,  so  he  was  the  greatest  of  the  Athenian  heroes.  Theseus  was  the 
friend  of  Bercules  and  Feirithous,  and  the  venerable  SeBtor  who 
osusted  the  Oreeks  with  his  counsels  at  the  war  of  Troy  had  fought 
when  a  young  man  in  the  same  ranks  with  Theseus.  The  mytholo- 
gical fame  of  Thesens  was  perpetuated  by  his  martial  exploits  against 
the  bull  of  Xamthon,  by  hjs  descent  to  the  infernal  regions,  hia  voyage 
to  Crete,  and  his  combat  with  the  centaurs.  As  the  reputed  founder 
of  the  Athenian  polity,  who  unitsd  in  one  confederation  the  twelve 
hitherto  independent  states  or  cities  of  Attica  established  by  Ceerope 
(Strab.  p.  387),  he  appears  to  be  invested  with  the  character  of  an 
historical  peisonage.  {Thucyd.  iL  IS.)  Theseus  is  also  said  to  have 
institutsd  the  great  quinquennial  f«Ftiviil  of  the  Panathemsa  in 
commemoration  of  the  political  union  of  all  Attica.  (Pausan.  viii.  2.) 
To  the  latestperiodof  their  history  the  Athenians  retained  thegmtsfu] 
remembrance  of  this  hero,  and  the  beautiful  temple  which  is  still  called  i 
tbeTheseium  baa  perpetuated  tothopresent  day  a  name  which  belongs 
to  a  period  when  the  truth  of  history  is  wrapped  in  the  impenetrable 
veil  of  the  mythi  of  the  Oreeks. 

The  Athenians  sent  fifty  ships  to  the  war  of  Troy  under  the  oom- 
maod  of  Menestheus,  who  had  driven  Theseus  from  Athens ;  but 


neUber  the  general  nor  hia  aoldien  oocnpja  oonsidouous  place  among 
the  worthies  of  Homer. 

If  we  endeavour  to  traoe  the  history  of  the  Athenian  people  we 
find  the  obsouri^  of  their  origin  exprraaad  by  the  ststemont  that 
they  were 'Autochthones' — people  coeval  with  (he  land  which  they 
inhabited.  Herodotus  (L  57)  says  that  the  Atheniaos  were  originallv 
Pelasgi,  and  that  they  became  changed  into  Hellenes  (Qreeks).  Such 
a  change  implies  the  conquest  of  the  oonntry  by  one  race  while  it  was 
already  in  toe  poaseaaion  of  another ;  it  implies  also  either  the  amal- 
gamatioD  of  the  conquered  and  the  oonquenng  raoea,  or  the  extinction 
of  thoee  who  were  compelled  to  yield.  The  former  we  brieve  to  be 
supported  by  mors  probabilities.  Xuthus  the  sou  of  Hellen  married 
a  daughter  of  the  eeoond  Erechtheus,  and  became  the  father  of  Adueus 
and  Ion  ;  thus  the  name  '  Ionian '  became  attaohed  to  the  Attic  soil ; 
and  we  have  the  historical  fact  that  the  namea  of  the  four  tribes  which 
eziM«d  till  the  time  of  Cleisthenes  were  supposed  to  be  derived  bum 
the  names  of  the  four  sons  of  Ion.  (Hirod.  v.  66  :  oomp.  Pauaao. 
viL  1.)  "The  Athenians,"  says  Herodotus  (vilL  i4),  "during  the 
oocnpstion  by  the  Felasgi  of  the  oountry  now  called  Hellas  were 
Pelasgi,  with  the  distinctive  name  of  Cranai.  From  Ceorops  they 
received  the  name  of  Cecropidss,  and  upon  Erechtheus  suooeeding  to 
the  royal  power  their  name  was  changed  to  Athenians.  After  Ion  the 
son  of  Xuthua  had  become  the  leader  of  the  forces  of  the  Athenians 
the  people  got  the  name  of  lonians."  In  the  fable  of  Poseidon  and 
Athena  (Neptune  and  Minerva)  contending  for  the  honour  of  giving  a 
name  to  Athens,  Poaeidon,  the  god  of  the  louiaus  of  Helice  aoduie 
national  god  of  those  who  were  afterwards  the  lonians  of  Asia,  con- 
tended thouf^  unauece—fiilly  against  Athena,  the  primitive  deity  of 
the  country.  Tet  the  lume  and  worehip  of  Poeeidoa  was  not  neglected 
in  Athens  ;  the  Erachtheium  of  the  Acropolis  preserved  the  remem- 
braiioe  of  the  oonteal^  and  the  altar  on  which  it  was  usual  to  sacrifice 
(Pausan.  L  26)  both  to  Erechtheus  and  Poseidon  indicated  that  the 
mythical  king  was  the  representative  of  the  deity  whose  worship  strove 
for  the  supremacy.  Among  the  varioos  names  by  which  Athens  was 
known  we  find  Uutt  of  Foseidonis,  or  the  City  of  Neptun  '"' 
li.  397),  and  the  name  of  Athens  itaelf  was 
given  to  eight  different  places.  (Steph.  Byiant. 
**«(«..) 

The  fable  of  the  two  deities  oontendmg  for 
Attica  is  repressnted  on  a  coin  of  Athena.  , 

TharemembnjiaeofthePelattiwas  retained 
in  the  name  of  the  northern  w^  of  the  Acro- 
polis of  which  thej  were  the  architects,  and  in 
tbst  part  of  the  dty  which  was  below  it  in 

The  line  of  Athenian  kings,  whatavar  may  have  been  its  hiatoricsJ 

oouunenoement,  terminated  with  Codrus,  sou  of  the  Hessenian  Helan- 
thus.  Helanthus,  himself  a  fugitive,  had  receiyed  the  lonians  who 
fled  &om  the  Peloponnesus  before  the  victorious  Heraclidie  (e,c.  1101) 
Dfrtly  as  it  is  said  for  the  sake  of  Ion — that  is,  because  they  were 
unsmen — and  partly  because  the  Athenians  wished  to  strengthen 
themselves  agamst  the  Doriana,  On  the  death  of  Codrus,  who  tell 
during  an  invasion  of  Attica  by  a  Peloponnesian  army  {s.a,  1D68),  his 
sons  disputing  about  the  right  of  Bucoeasion  referred  the  matter  to 
the  Oracle  of  Delphi,  who  decided  in  favour  of  Hedon.  Neilsus  the 
'Jierson  left  his  oountry  at  the  head  of  a  colony,  chiefly  Ionian 
ifugses,  and  with  them  founded  the  twelve  Ionian  states  of  Asia. 
Thucydides  in  his  brief  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  Qreece,  instead 
of  attempting  to  unravel  the  web  in  which  even  in  his  time  it  was 
involved,  gives  only  tlieae  as  (he  general  results  of  his  inqniries  into 
the  earliest  state  of  his  native  oountry  : — The  sterility  of  Attica  offered 
temptation  to  an  iuvader,  and  it  oonsequeatly  had  not  like  the 


driven  from  other  states,  and  ths  iDcrease  of  wealth  and  popu- 
lation led  to  ths  oolonisation  of  Ionia  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
islands  of  the  .£gean  after  the  war  of  Troy-  (Thucyd.  i.  2,  12.)  The 
cJrcHmstanee  of  the  Athenians  at  this  early  period  directing  their 
attention  to  the  colonisation  of  islands  tends  to  show  that  they  were 
always  a  maritime  people,  though  the  foundation  of  their  naval  power 
is  referred  by  their  own  hietorians  to  the  epoch  of  the  Persian  wars. 

With  the  death  of  Codrus  the  office  of  king  ceased  in  Athens,  and 
the  supreme  executive  power  was  veotod  in  an  archon,  or  governor, 
whose  office  bom  being  at  first  hereditary  and  for  life  was  by  digrees 
changed  into  a  deoennial,  and  Qmdly  into  an  annual  office.  When  the 
last  diange  took  place  a  further  alteration  was  made  by  distributing 
the  duties  of  the  archon  among  nine  msgiatrates,  instesd  of  giving 
them  all  to  one.  From  the  death  of  Codrus  to  the  legislation  of  Sulon 
Athenian  hiatoty  presents  but  few  and  doublfiil  facta.  With  the 
legislation  of  Solon  (ac.  594)  Athenian  history  b^ins  to  assume  a 
more  definite  form,  and  the  same  epoch  mariis  the  historical  oom- 
'  "  ':  series  of  events  which  brought  the  inhabitanta  of 
..-..._  ....  of  the  Tigris  into  connection  with  the  south  of 
Europe.  Tradition  asaigned  to  Theseus  the  credit  of  laying  the 
fonndatian  of  their  democracy.  (Plut.  'Thes.'  o.  £5.)  Of  Uie  regu- 
lations {Iniial)  of  Draoon  (ao.  624),  the  predeoessor  of  Solon  in  l^is- 
bttion,  we  know  little  except  that  his  criminal  code  was  so  severe 
aato  require  an  almost  entire  change.     The  constitution  of  Solon  wh 
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liiTMion  of  Philip  was  most  dastractiTe  to  the  monuments  of  Attioa, 
though  Eleucdfl  and  Athens  itself  escaped. 

The  next  great  calamitr  of  Athens  was  its  oapture  by  the  Romans 
nnder  Sulla  (ac.  86).  Athena  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Mithridates, 
and  admitted  his  general  Archelaus  into  the  Peineus.  Hie  dtj  was 
taken  by  assault  (Plut.  '  Sulla,'  14),  and  the  Roman  soldiers  made  the 
streets  swim  with  Athenian  blood.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the 
fortifications  of  Athens  had  been  forced  by  an  enemy.  Sulla 
demolished  the  walls  of  the  Peireeus  together  with  the  great  arsenal 
of  Philo,  and  from  this  time  the  commerce  of  Athens  was  annihilated. 

Under  Roman  goremment  Athens,  though  she  had  lost  her 
political  power  and  her  commerce,  was  still  the  centre  of  the  arts  and  of 
philosophy,  and  a  favourite  residence  of  the  wealthy  Romans.  From  the 
time  of  Julius  CsBsar  to  that  of  Hadrian  it  was  occadonaUy  honoured 
by  the  visits  of  the  masters  of  the  Roman  world,  and  to  them  it  owed 
much  of  that  splendour  which  Pausanias  admired  in  the  second 
century  of  our  era.  As  a  school  of  learning  it  was  frequented  by 
the  Romans  who  aspired  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  laniguage  and 
philosophy  of  Ghreeca  The  poet  Horace  was  a  student  here  when 
the  civil  wars  broke  out  after  the  assassination  of  Julius  Caesar ;  and 
Cicero  addresses  one  of  his  moral  treatises  to  his  son  Marcus, 
who  was  then  studying  here  under  Cratippus.  ('Offlcia,'  lib.  i 
cap.  1.) 

*'  No  other  city  ever  enjoyed  her  fortune  in  the  prosperity  which 
attended  her  so  long  after  the  loss  of  her  political  importance. 
Even  the  respect  whidi  has  been  paid  to  Rome  since  the  decline  of 
her  temporal  power  is  but  a  feeble  representation  of  that  enjoyed  by 
Athens  during  five  centuries,  among  all  the  nations  into  which 
Qredan  civilisation  had  penetrated.  We  cannot  have  a  stronger 
proof  of  this  fact  than  that  the  most  remaikable  buildings  erected 
m  Athens,  after  the  decline  of  her  naval  power,  were  executed  at  the 
expense  of  foreign  potentates."  (Leake's  '  Topography  of  Athens,' 
pref.)  To  compreas  within  reasonable  limite  the  history  of  Athens 
from  the  epoch  indicated  in  the  above  extract,  we  shall  arrange  in 
chronological  order  those  evento  which  are  worthy  of  reooM  as 
denoting  the  influence  or  the  interest  of  foreign  powers  in  this  city, 
which  the  world  at  one  time  regarded  as  the  parent  and  nurse  of  arts 
and  philosophy. 

B.O.  275.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  king  of  Egypt  built  a  gymnasium 
near  the  temple  of  Theseus,  and  gave  his  name  to  a  new  tribe  at 
Athens. 

B.0. 2i0  ( r ).  Attains  king  of  Peigamus  had  also  the  honour  of  giving 
name  to  a  tribe,  and  ornamented  the  Notium  or  south-east  wall  of 
the  Acropolis  with  four  compositions  in  statuaiy,  one  of  which 
commemorated  his  own  victory  over  the  (Huls  (Pauaan.  L  25.) 

B.0. 167.  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  assisted  by  the  architect  Cossutiua, 
commenced  the  great  tconple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  which  was  not 
finished  till  the  time  of  Hadrian. 

Ariobarzanes  II.  king  of  Cappadoda  repaired  the  Odeium,  or 
Music  Hall  of  Perides. 

Jiilius  Csesar  contributed  to  the  erection  of  the  Propyleum  of  the 
New  Agora,  which  still  exists. 

A.D.  117-188.  Hadrian  the  imperial  architect  was  the  great  bene- 
factor of  Athens.  He  finished  Uie  great  temple  of  Jupiter,  adorned 
the  city  with  numerous  other  public  works,  and  furnished  the  new 
quarter  of  the  Hadrianopolis  with  water  by  an  aqueduct  Antonius 
and  M.  Aurelius  continued  to  extend  to  Athens  the  munificence  of 
their  predecessor;  and  at  the  same  time  Herodes  Atticus,  a  native 
of  Marathon,  erected  the  theatre  which  bore  the  name  of  his  wife 
Regilla,  and  covered  with  the  white  marble  of  Pentelicus  the  seate 
in  Uie  Stadium  of  Lyeiugus.  To  this  epoch  belongs  the  description 
of  Athens  by  Pausanias,  which  applies  to  a  time  when  the  great 
works  of  the  age  of  Pericles  still  snowed  all  their  original  freshness 
and  perfecUon,  and  the  colossal  structure  of  the  Olympium  had  just 
received  its  completion. 

Though  Athens  was  pillaged  by  Sulla's  soldiers,  and  perhaps  with 
the  other  cities  of  Greece  may  have  been  robbed  of  some  of  ito 
pictures  and  stetues  by  the  Romans  on  subsequent  occasionfl^  there 
is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  at  the  close  of  the  second  or  even  the 
third  century  Athena  had  lost  much  of  ite  unrivalled  works  of  art 
The  gradual  decay  of  ite  buildings  has  been  attributed  with  good 
reason  by  Leake,  partly  to  the  decline  of  paganism  and  to  the  slow 
thoiigh  gradual  progress  of  the  new  faith. 

A.I).  258.    The  wsdls  of  the  city  were  repaired  under  Valerian. 

A.D.  267.  The  Qoths  entered  Athens,  but  were  repealed  by 
DexippuB  an  Athenian. 

A.D.  398.  Alaric  took  Athens,  but  probably  did  not  treat  it  with 
great  severity. 

A.D.  420.  General  abolition  of  paganism  in  Greece  and  Athens  in 
the  reign  of  the  yotmger  Theodosius.  About  this  time  or  probably 
earlier  the  Parthenon,  the  temple  of  the  Virgin-Goddess,  was  con- 
verted into  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin-Mother,  and  the  temple 
of  Theseus  was  appropriated  to  the  warrior  Saint  George. 

A.D.  1 204.  Athens  became  a  duchy  conferred  on  one  of  his  followers 
by  Boniface  marquis  of  Montferrat,  who  assumed  the  title  of  King  of 
Tliessalonica.  It  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  ChrisUans,  but 
with  many  changes,  till  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turkish  sultan, 
Mohammed  II   in  1456 
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A.D.  1687.  Siege  and  oapture  of  the  Acropolis  by  the  Venetians 
under  Morotini,  when  the  Parthenon  and  other  buildings  on  the 
Acropolis  sustained  great  damage.  Though  Athens  ha«  sufTersd  mudi 
since  that  time,  the  siege  of  Morosini  did  infinitely  more  damage  to 
the  Parthenon  than  it  had  sustained  during  the  2000  years  of  ite 
existenoe.  The  explosion  of  some  powder  which  had  been  placed  in 
it  hf  the  Turks  reduced  it  frcm  ite  then  almost  iHsrfect  state  to 
arum. 

A.D.  1827.  Athens  having  been  occupied  l^  the  revolted  Greeks, 
was  besieged  and  bombarded  by  the  Turks,  and  many  of  ite  ancient 
buildings  were  much  injured. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Independent  lUngdom  of  Ghreece, 
Athens  was  dedared  by  a  royal  ordinance  (1884)  to  be  tiie  capital 
of  the  new  kingdom. 

ATHENS.    [Geoboia,  U.S. ;  Ohio,  U.S.] 

ATHENS,  NEW.    [Ohio,  U.a] 

ATHERSTONE,  Warwickshire,  a  town  in  the  parish  of  Manoetter, 
in  Atherstone  division  of  the  hundred  of  Hemlingford,  is  situated 
dose  upon  the  border  of  Leioestershire,  in  52"  84'  N.  lat,  1"*  82'  W. 
long.,  distant  23  miles  N.  from  Warwick;  105  miles  N.W.  frx>m 
London  by  road,  and  lOlf  miles  by  the  Trent  VaUey  branch  of  the 
London  and  North-Westem  railway :  the  population  of  the  town- 
ship in  1851  was  3819.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the 
archdeaooniy  of  Coventry  and  diocese  of  Worcester. 

Atherstone  which  owes  ite  origin  to  the  Saxons  standa  on  the 
great  Roman  Way,  Watlinff  Street  The  manor  waa  given  by  William 
the  Conqueror  to  hia  nephew  Hugh  Lupua,  earl  of  Chester,  and  is 
called  in  Domesday  Book  '  Adereetona'  Henry  IIL  granted  in  1246 
and  1247  a  yearly  &ir,  and  a  market  weekly  on  Tuewlay.  From  ite 
convenient  situation  the  market  increased  very  much. 

Atherstone  consiste  chiefly  of  one  street,  in  which  ancient  and 
modem  houses  are  mingled  together.  It  is  paved  and  well  lighted 
with  gas.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  town  has  been  much  improved. 
The  market-place  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  street ;  the  market-house 
containing  a  commodious  hall  was  erected  not  many  years  since. 
A  spacious  church  in  the  decorated  style,  to  accommodate  180C 
persons,  has  been  erected  on  the  site  of  an  andent  chapel  which  had 
been  attached  to  an  Auguatinian  friary.  The  former  tower  waa 
suffered  to  remain,  and  also  the  andent  chancd,  which  had  been 
appropriated  to  the  uae  of  a  Free  Grammar-school,  endowed  by  Sir 
Williun  Devereux  and  others  in  1573.  A  naraonage  houae  has  bean 
recently  erected.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodisto  and 
Independente;  also  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  convent  The 
Grammarechool,  whidi  has  been  extended  so  as  to  afford  a  com- 
mercial education  to  the  sons  of  tradesmen  living  in  Atherstone,  had 
in  1851  in  the  daasical  school  5  pupils,  in  the  English  school  40,  and 
18  private  pupils.  The  income  from  endowment  is  300^  a  year. 
There  are  alao  a  Free  acfaool  for  poor  boya  and  another  for  girla, 
which  were  built  and  endowed  by  H.  Braoebridge,  Esq.,  of  Atherstone 
Hall ;  and  an  Infant  schooL  In  the  town  are  a  literary  institution,  a 
subscription  library,  a  savings  bank,  and  a  dispensary. 

The  chief  manufacture  of  Athentone  is  that  of  hats.  Ribands 
and  shalloons  are  also  made.  There  are  four  fairs  in  the  year,  at 
which  considerable  business  is  transacted.  A  county  court  is  hdd  in 
Atherstone.  The  Coventry  Canal  which  passes  the  town  on  the  west 
contributes  to  ito  trad&  At  a  short  distance  on  the  east  flows  the 
river  Anker,  a  tributary  of  the  Tame,  which  itself  flows  into  the 
Trent 

It  was  at  Atherstone  that  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Henry 
VII.  and  his  anny  halted  on  the  night  of  the  20th  August,  1485, 
two  nighto  before  the  decisive  battle  of  Bosworth  Field.  The  troops 
encamped  in  a  meadow  to  the  north  of  the  church,  since  called  tne 
Royal  Meadow;  and  during  the  night  Henry  hdd  a  conference  in 
Atherstone  with  the  two  Stanleys,  in  which  the  measures  were 
agreed  upon  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  Riduurd  III. 

Mr.  Dugdale's  park,  adjacent  to  Atherstone,  contains  some  of  the 
tallest  and  finest  oaks  in  England.  A  remai-kable  bed  of  trap  rode 
runs  through  this  park ;  and  tiiere  are  many  other  formations  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Atherstone  highly  interesting.  Among  the 
anomalous  rocks  by  which  the  coal-field  is  bounded  on  the  south-east  is 
a  peculiar  quartKose  sandstone  of  extraordinary  hardness,  which  is  exten- 
sively quarried,  and  sent  to  a  great  distance  for  the  purpose  of  roMl- 
making.  Nearly  adjacent  to  thia  is  a  rich  bed  of  manganese,  which 
at  Hartshill  has  yielded  a  veiy  profiteble  retuin,  but  which  is  now 
neariy  exhausted.  Coal  is  found  at  Baddedey  Moor,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Atherstone. 

Besides  the  townships  of  Atherstone  and  Manoetter,  the  parish  of 
Manoetter  includes  the  hamleto  of  Hartshill  and  Oldbury.  Manoetter 
itself  though  now  a  poor  village  is  worthy  of  notice  on  account  of 
ito  having  been  the  Roman  station  Manditeuedum,  On  t^  Roman 
Way— Watling  Street — ^near  the  present  village,  are  the  remains  of 
works  of  considerable  extent  The  dimensions  of  tilie  area  induded 
within  the  works  are  627  feet  .by  488  feet  mean  breadth.  Fragmento 
of  buildings  and  R<^an  coins  have  often  been  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  at  Oldbury  are  the  remains  of  what  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  Roman  summer-camp.  Three  sides  of  thi«  work  are  yet 
well  preserved ;  the  ramparto  are  about  20  feet  broad  at  the  bottom, 
and  6  feet  high.    On  the  north  side  of  the  fort  some  stone  axes  or 
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heads  of  weapons  were  dug  up,  one  of  which  is  now  in  the  Ash- 
molean  Museum  at  Oxford. 

(Bartlett's  Hiatwry  and  Antiquities  of  Mancetter;  Communication 
from  A  thersione, ) 

ATHERTON.    [Lanoabhibb.] 

ATHESIS,  RIVER.    [Adiob.] 

ATHLONS,  Weetmeaw  and  Rosoommon  counties,  Ireland ;  pstrtly 
in  the  parish  of  St  Mary's  and  barony  of  Brawney,  on  the  Leinster 
side  of  the  Shannon,  and  partly  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Peter  and  Eil- 
toom,  in  the  barony  of  Athlone,  on  the  Connaught  or  right  side  of  that 
river ;  a  post-town  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  head  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union.  It  is  situated  in  SS**  25'  N.  lat,  7"  56'  W.  long.,  76 
miles  W.  from  Dublin  by  road,  and  78  miles  by  the  Midland  Great 
Western  railway  :  the  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  6,218, 
ezdusiye  of  1766  persons  in  the  Union  Workhouse.  The  government 
of  the  borough,  which  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament^ 
is  vested  in  town  oommisdonera.  Athlone  Poor^Law  Union  comprises 
19  electoral  divisions,  and  has  an  area  of  150,768  acres,  with  a  papula- 
tion in  1851  of  46,775. 

Athlone  occupies  a  central  and  commanding  site  on  the  principal 
road  leading  into  the  province  of  Connaught,  which  here  crosses  the 
Shannon,  about  two  nules  below  Lough  Raei  by  the  only  bridge  on  its 
course  through  a  distance  of  nearly  thirty  milea  The  old  bridge, 
for  which  the  present  fine  structure  has  been  substituted  by  the 
Irish  Board  of  Worlcs,  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  was  very  inconvenient,  having  a  roadway  of  only  12  feet  in  width. 
A  still  older  bridge  appears  to  have  stood  here  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
King  John,  to  which  period  the  foundation  of  the  castle  is  referred. 
The  castle,  which  has  been  altered  and  enlarged  from  time  to  time, 
stands  on  an  eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  commanding 
the  bridge  and  its  approaches.  It  is  now  a  place  of  considerable 
strength,  containing  two  magasines,  an  ordnance-store,  an  armoury 
for  15,000  stand  of  arms,  and  barracks  for  1500  men,  and  with  its 
various  works  covers  an  area  of  15  acre&  The  principal  part  of  the 
western  or  Irish  town  is  grouped  in  an  irregukr  circuit  round  the 
castle,  with  long  suburbs  extending  on  the  main  road  towards  Balli- 
nasloe.  On  the  Leinster  side  of  the  river  the  town  consists  principally 
of  one  long  street  occupying  the  leading  road  to  Dublin.  In  this  divi- 
sion is  the  market>placej  and  hero  are  the  better  dass  of  private 
residences.  The  houses  on  both  sides  of  the  river  are  built  to  the 
water's  edge,  which  is  approached  by  narrow  and  repulsive  lanes. 
The  rapid  caused  by  the  ford  at  this  purt  of  the  river  is  avoided  by  a 
canal  which  runs  at  the  back  of  the  town  on  the  Connaught  side,  and 
continues  the  navigation  to  Lough  Rea.  The  Shannon  is  navigable 
for  71  miles  higher  up.  Athlone  has  two  churehes  of  the  establish- 
ment, two  Roman  Catholic  parochial  ohurohes,  a  Franciscan  and  an 
Augustlnian  chapel,  and  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  and  Methodist  meeting- 
houses. There  formerly  was  a  considerable  trade  in  the  manufacture 
of  coarse  hats,  but  it  has  declined.  There  are  in  or  near  the  town  a 
distillery,  a  brewery,  and  a  tannery.  In  the  town  are  a  sessions  ceurt- 
house,  a  bridewell,  and  two  loan-funds.  Tuesday  and  Saturday  are 
the  market-days :  fairs  for  horses  and  cattle  are  held  on  January  28rd, 
March  2l8t,  BCay  24th,  and  on  September  4th,  5th,  and  6th.  Quarter 
sessions  for  Roscommon  are  held  at  Athlone.  A  brisk  trade  is  carried 
on  vrith  Limerick  and  Dublin  by  means  of  the  Shannon  navigation 
and  the  Grand  and  Royal  canals. 

After  the  battle  of  uie  Boyne,  Athlone  was  held  for  King  James  by 
Colonel  Richard  Grace,  who  defended  it  successfully  against  King 
William's  army  under  General  Douglas,  in  1690 ;  but  in  the  next  siege 
by  G^eral  Ginkell,  in  1691,  the  town  was  taken  after  an  obstinate 
resistance,  and  the  governor  fell  in  the  assault.  Athlone  gave  the  title 
of  earl  in  the  Irish  peerage  to  the  family  of  Ginkell. 

(Weld's  Survey  ofXotcommon ;  Thorn's  Irith  Almanac,) 

ATHOL  (that  is, '  pleasant  land ' ),  a  district  in  the  north  of  Perth- 
shire, in  Scotland,  bounded  on  the  N.  and  on  the  N.W.  and  W.  by 
Badenoch  and  Lochaber,  in  Inverness-shire ;  S.  by  Breadalbane  and 
Strathmore  ;  E.  by  Forfarshire  ;  and  N.E.  by  Mar,  in  Aberdeen- 
ahire.  The  district  is  estimated  to  contain  450  square  miles.  The 
country  comprises  a  part  of  the  great  Grampian  chain,  and  these 
mountains  are  intersected  by  narrow  glens,  watered  by  rapid  rivulets, 
which  by  their  junction  form  the  rivers  Edendom,  Bruar,  and  Tilt, 
which  fall  into  the  river  Ckury.  This  becomes  a  tributary  of  the 
Tumel,  which  flows  along  the  south  part  of  the  district  into  the  Tay. 
The  whole  district  of  Auiol  is  included  in  the  basin  of  the  Tay,  for 
the  Airdle  water,  which  carries  ofif  the  streams  of  the  eastern  parts, 
falls  into  the  Ericht^  the  Ericht  into  the  Isla,  and  the  Isla  into  the  Tay. 

The  hills  of  this  district  were  formerly  clothed  with  timber,  but 
wood  is  now  foimd  only  in  the  most  sheltered  places.  Once  one  of 
the  best  hunting  districts  in  Scotland,  it  is  now  in  a  great  degree 
devoted  to  the  pasturage  of  sheep  and  cattle.  A  number  of  red  deer 
still  remain  in  the  forest  of  Athol,  containing  about  100,000  English 
acres,  which  is  set  apart  for  them,  and  kept  free  from  intrusion. 
Fallow  deer  are  found  on  the  south  side  of  tne  range  of  bleak  hills 
whi<^  separate  Badenoch  from  Athol,  occasionally  on  the  summits, 
but  generally  in  the  glens  of  Tilt  and  Bruar. 

In  Al^ol  is  the  Pass  of  Killiecrankie,  celebrated  for  itspicturesque 
beauties  and  for  the  victory  and  death  of  Grahame  of  Claverhouse, 
Viscount  Dundee,  in  1689. 
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Glen  Tilt,  along  which  a  principal  branch  of  the  river  Tay  pursues 
its  course  for  about  ten  inilee  above  Blair  Athol,  is  to  the  geologist 
classic  ground;  the  observations  which  Dr.  Hutton  first  made  on  the 
granite  veins  exposed  in  that  valley  form  no  unimportant  part  of  the 
Plutonic  theory.  A  detailed  account  of  the  geological  appearanoes 
which  present  themselves  in  this  interesting  spot  has  been  drawn  up 
by  Dr.  M^Culloch,  and  is  published  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
'Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society.'  Lord  Webb  Seymour's 
description,  which  is  no  less  elaborate,  was  drawn  up  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh.' 

ATHOS.  The  peninsula  of  Chaloidice,  which  fonned  part  of  ancient 
Macedonia,  and  is  included  in  ^e  present  Turkish  eyalet  of  Salon^, 
extends  south-eastward  into  the  JEgean  Sea  between  the  Strymonio 
GKUf  and  the  Thermaic  Gulf  (now  osdled  the  gulf  of  Orfano,  or  Con- 
tessa,  and  the  gulf  of  Saloniki  respectively),  and  terminates  in  three 
remarkable  peninsular  projections  resemblmg  the  prongs  of  a  trident. 
The  most  western  of  the  three  was  called  Pallene  (now  Kassandhra), 
the  central  one  Sithonia,  whidi  is  washed  on  the  west  by  the  Toronaio 
Gulf,  or  gulf  of  Ksssandhra,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Singitio  Gulf,  or 
gulf  of  Monte  Santo ;  the  eastern  prong  was  called  Acte,  the  southern 
extremity  of  which  was  formed  oy  Mount  Athos  properly  so  called. 
But  the  name  Athos  was  applied  also  to  the  whole  of  this  mountainous 
peninsula,  which  is  joined  to  the  mainland  by  the  low  flat  isthmus 
near  the  site  of  Acanthus.  (Herod.  viL  22.)  The  peninsula  as  well  as 
Mount  Athos  itself  are  now  called  Monte  Santo,  or  Agion-oros,  both 
implying  '  holy  mountain,'  from  the  number  of  monasteries,  chapels, 
and  other  saoTBd  spots  scattered  round  its  sides.  Some  of  the  monas- 
teries^ of  which  there  are  twenty,  are  inclosed  by  high  turreted  walls. 
The  number  of  monks  alone  in  theee  establiahmentiB  is  supposed  to 
exceed  8000,  exclusive  of  lav  brethren,  artificers,  and  labourers.  The 
antiquity  of  these  foimdations  is  traced  to  the  reign  of  Constantine ; 
and  authentic  documents  are  still  extant  proving  their  existence  in 
the  time  of  Nioephorus  Phocas,  aj).  961.  No  female,  even  of  the 
animal  kind,  is  permitted  to  enter  the  peninsula.  The  states  that 
belong  to  the  Greek  Churoh  have  each  one  monastery  at  least  upon 
the  *holy  mountain,'  which  is  visited  periodically  by  Russian,  Bulga- 
rian, Servian,  and  Greek  pilgrims,  who  contribute  to  the  sunpoit  of 
the  monks.  The  monks  also  trade  with  Salonica  and  Smyrna  m  fruits 
of  which  the  various  species  of  nuts  form  the  chief  portion.  The 
gai-dens  of  the  monasteries,  which  are  veir  extensive,  produce  both 
frnits  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  and  are  kept  in  the  highest  order, 
as  well  as  the  '  metochi,'  or  farms  attached  to  the  several  monasteries ; 
these  are  scattered  over  iJl  the  most  fertile  spots  of  the  peninsula. 

As  described  by  Lieutenant  Smith,  in  the  Royal  Geographical 
Journal  (vol  vii),  the  peninsula,  which  is  40  miles  in  length  and  about 
4  miles  in  average  width,  is  rugged  and  intersected  by  numerous 
ravines.  From  the  isthmus  the  ground  rises  rather  abruptly  to  about 
300  feet,  and  for  twelve  miles  the  peninsula  presents  a  hilly  table-land 
about  600  feet  high,  and  for  the  most  part  finely  wooded.  At  the 
termination  of  this  distance  the  peninsula  is  narrowed  to  lees  than  two 
miles,  but  immediately  expands  to  the  average  of  four  miles,  and  at 
the  same  time  assumes  a  mountainous  character,  two  of  the  heights 
reaching  respectively  1700  and  1200  feet  above  the  sea.  Four  miles 
farUier  souto,  at  nearly  equal  distance  from  either  shore,  is  the  town 
of  Karyes,  prettily  situated  amidst  vineyards  and  gardens.  Imme- 
diately south  of  the  town  the  ground  rises  to  2200  feet^  and  a  broken 
country  covered  with  dark  forests  extends  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Athos, 
which  rises  abruptly  above  the  sea  to  the  height  of  6350  feetw  The 
lower  bed  of  l^e  mountain  is  composed  of  gneiss  and  argillaceous 
slate,  the  upper  part  of  gray  limestone ;  the  cone  of  Mount  Athos  is 
white  limestone.  The  peak  of  Athos  is  situated  in  40""  9^'  K.  kt., 
24"  19'  E.  long. 

On  the  sides  of  the  mountain  are  vast  forests  of  pines,  oaka,  and 
chestnuts ;  the  pines  grow  to  an  immense  size.  The  appearance  of 
the  moimtain  is  very  magnificent^  standing  in  lonely  majesty  at  the 
termination  of  ridges  of  considerable  elevation.  The  shores  at  its 
base  are  so  steep  that  there  is  no  anchorage  for  vesseli,  the  small  craft 
that  trade  here  being  obliged  to  keep  constantly  under  sail  while  taking 
in  their  cargoes :  within  a  qtiarter  of  a  mile  of  the  coast  there  are 
from  80  to  100  fathoms  water.  The  dangers  of  the  shores  of  Athos 
were  experienced  by  the  Persian  fleet  imder  Mardonius  (Herod,  vi.  44), 
which  was  completely  destroyed  by  a  storm  on  this  coaist.  Herodotus 
(vii  22)  enumerates  five  towns  within  the  peninsula  of  Athos — ^Dion, 
Olophyxos,  Akroth6on,  Thyssos,  and  Kle6n8e. 

The  isthmus  by  which  Acte  is  joined  to  the  mainland  is  now 
called  Provlaka,  supposed  to  be  a  oorruption  of  npoavKa^,  the  canal  in 
front  of  the  peninsula.  The  canal  of  Xerxes  is  still  most  distinctly 
to  be  traced  all  the  way  across  the  isthmus  from  the  gulf  of  Monte 
Santo  to  the  bay  of  Erso  in  the  gulf  of  Contessa,  with  the  exception 
of  about  200  yards  in  the  middle  where  the  ground  bears  no  appear- 
ance of  having  ever  been  touched.  But  as  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
whole  canal  having  been  excavated  by  Xerxes  (Herod,  vii  87, 121^ 
and  Thucyd.  iv.  109),  it  is  probable  that  the  central  part  was  after- 
wards filled  up  in  order  to  allow  a  more  ready  passage  into  and  out 
of  the  peninsula.  In  many  places  the  canal  is  still  deep,  swampy  at 
the  bottom,  and  filled  with  rushes  and  other  aquatic  phmts :  the  rain 
and  small  springs  draining  down  into  it  from  the  adja<;ent  heights 
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afford  at  the  Monta  Santo  end  a  good  watering-plaoe  for  shipping ; 
Uie  mter  (except  in  Teiy  diy  weather)  runs  out  in  a  good  stream. 
The  distanoe  across  is  2600  yards^  which  agrees  yery  well  with  the 
hnadtfa  of  12  stadia  assigned  by  Herodotos.  The  width  of  the  canal 
^>peazB  to  hare  ^been  about  18  or  20  feet;  the  level  of  the  earth 
nowhere  exceeds  16  feet  above  the  sea ;  the  soil  is  a  light  day.  It  is 
on.>tlM  whole  a  veiy  remarkable  isthmus,  for  the  land  on  Mtch  side 
(bat  more  especially  tp  the  westward)  xises  abfupUy  to  an  elevation 
o€:800  to  1000  feet 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  westward  of  the  north  end  of  the  canal 
is  the  modern  village  of  Eno,  which  gives  name  to  the  bay,  and  is 
situated  on  an  eminence  overhanging  the  beach :  this  is  crowned 
by  a  remarkable  mound  forming  a  small  natural  citadeL  On  the 
side  facing  4he  sea  is  still  visible  part  of  an  ancient  HeUenio  wall, 
abeut  160  yards  in  length,  and  from  20  to  26  feet  in  height ;  but 
there  ace  no  other  vestiMS  of  antiquity  except  the  laige  square  blo<^8 
vf  stone  lying  about  the  village,  and  forming  foundations  for  their 
misesable  hovels.  Theso  ruins  can  be  no  other  than  the  ancient 
Acanthus.  The  great  mound  would  appear  to  be  that  mentioned  in 
Herodotus  (vii.  117),  where  he  says  thftt  the  Persian  Artachaies,  the 
sttperintendent  of  the  eanal,  died  while  Xerxes  was  at  Acanthus,  and 
"the  whole  army,  nused  a  mound  for  him." 

ATHT,  county  of  KQdare,  Ireland,  in  the  parishes  of  Athy  St. 
John,  Athy  Si,  l&hael,  and  Churchtown,  and  biurony  of  Namagh  and 
lUiebaa  West;  a  municipal  borough,  alteraately  with  Naas  the 
county  town  of  Kildare,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union.  It  is 
situated  on  the  river  Barrow,  which  is  here  navigable  for  bargea^  in 
58'  0'  N.  lat,  6°  67^  W.  long. ;  distant  88)  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin  by 
r6ad,  and  44f  mUee  by  the  Oarlow  branch  of  the  Oreat  Southern  and 
Western  nolway,  and  by  the  same  route  11  miles  K.  from  Oarlow: 
the  population  in  1861  was  8908,  besides  1202  persons  in  the  Union 
Workhouse.  The  affkirs  of  the  town  are  administered  by  town 
ooiinn&MioneT&  Athy  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  88  electoral  divi- 
sioBBj  with  an  area  of  160,264  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 

sr,«7i. 

Athy  consists  principally  of  two  main  streets,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  BaoTOw,  intersecting  one  another  on  the  line  of  the  leading  roads 
fW>m  Dublin  to  Kilkenny,  and  from  Hbnasterevan  to  Oarlow.  The 
former  road  here  crosses  the  Barrow  by  a  bridge,  marking  tiie  site  of 
the  ancient  ford  from  which  the  town  derives  its  name.  The  bridge 
was  formerhr  defended  by  a  castle  built  here  by  Gerald,  eari  of  Kildare, 
in  1506.  Of  this  castle  one  tower  is  still  standing,  which  was  till 
lately  used  as  a  county  jail,  jointly  with  the  prison  at  Naas.  On  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  there  is  a  considerable  suburb.  The  court- 
house, church,  and  new  jail  are  in  the  street  leading  from  Oariow  to 
Monasterevan.  The  town  has  an  open  and  cheerful  appearance,  but 
wants  compactness.  The  streets  are  well  paved,  and  partially  lighted 
wHh  gas.  A  fever  hospital  was  established  in  1841.  Although  well 
circumstanced  for  trade,  Athy  has  not  much  manufacturing  or  com- 
mercial activity.  There  is  a  small  manufactory  of  stuffii,  coarse 
cloths,  and  hats ;  but  the  principal  trade  is  in  the  export  of  com.  A 
branch  of  the  Grand  Canal  unites  with  the  river  Barrow  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town. 

{SlaHsHcal  AceowU  ttf  Kildare;  Ordnance  Survey  Map;  Thorn's 
Irttk  AlfMmae.) 

ATKHA.      rALBUTTAW  ISLAITDS.] 

ATLANTIC  OCEAN  is  the  name  given  to  that  part  of  the  ocean 
which  smrates  the  Old  from  the  New  World.  It  washes  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Americas,  and  the  western  shores  of  Europe  and  Africa, 
Nature  not  hating  fixed  any  botrndaiy  between  it  and  those  seas 
which  are  adjacent  to  and  communicate  with  it,  we  shall  suppose 
that  it  is  divided  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  a  straight  line  dniwn 
from  Cape  Horn,  the  southern  extremity  of  America,  to  the  antarctic 
pole,  and  from  the  Indian  Sea  bv  another  drawn  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  the  same  pole.  On  the  north  we  may  say  that  its 
boundaries  are  fixed  by  nature,  in  that  continuous  barrier  of  ice 
which  extends  between  80"  and  82'  N.  lat.  from  the  coast  of  Green- 
land to  the  island  of  Nova-Zembla.  By  fixing  these  boundaries  a 
part  of  the  Northern  Polar  or  Icy  Sea  as  well  as  of  the  Antarctic 
Ocean  is  included  in  the  Atlantic,  but  these  contiguous  parts  cannot 
well  be  separated  in  a  description  of  the  Atlantic. 

Though  the  Atlantic  Ocean  extends  from  pole  to  pole,  its  breadth 
is  comparatively  not  great  The  two  continents  which  form  its 
shores  approach  nearest  one  another  between  69"  and  71"  N.  lat, 
where  the  coasts  of  Greenland  are  only  800  geographical  miles  from 
those  of  Norway.  Between  Cape  St  Roque  in  Braail,  about  6"  8.  lat, 
and  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone  in  Africa,  between  5"  and  8"  N.  lat,  the 
continents  are  not  above  1500  geographical  miles  from  one  another, 
or  about  as  far  as  the  North  Cape  from  the  Nore.  These  are  the  two 
parts  where  the  width  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  least  Its  greatest 
breadth  is  under  80*  N.  lat,  where  the  peninsula  of  Florida  and  the 
western  coast  of  Marocco  in  Africa  are  separated  by  upwards  of  8600 
ge^raphical  miles,  or  60  degrees  of  latitude. 

Humboldt  compares  the  form  of  tiie  Atlantic  Ocean  to  that  of  a 
longitudinal  valley,  whose  projecting  and  retiring  angles  correspond 
to  one  another,  fie  supposes  it  to  be  formed  by  a  very  violent  rush 
of  the  waters  from  the  south,  which  being  repulsed  by  the  mountains 
•long  the  coast  of  Brazil,  took  a  direction  towards  the  coast  of  Afric<iy 


and  formed  the  Gulf  of  Guinea;  here  being  stopped  by  the  high 
coast  of  Upper  Guinea,  and  obliged  to  run  again  to  the  west,  the 
stream  gave  origin  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexioo,  and 
issuing  thence  ran  between  the  mountains  of  western  Europe  and 
those  of  North  America^  until  it  gradually  diminished  in  velocity  and 
force,  and  at  length  subsided.  In  confirmation  of  this  hypotheas  he 
observes  that  the  primitive  mountains  in  the  Bnudlian  provinoes  of 
Rio,  Mines  Genes,  Bahia,  and  Penuonbucoo  are  under  the  same  degree 
of  latitude  as  those  of  Congo,  and  that  the  immense  plain  along  the 
banks  of  the  Amaaonas  River  conesponds  to  that  traversed  by  the 
Quorra:  further,  that  the  mountains  of  Parime  in  America  lie 
opposite  to  those  of  Upper  Guinea,  and  that  the  great  plains  which 
before  this  catastrophe,  according  to  his  hypothesis,  extended  to  the 
south  of  the  present  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  by  the  submersion 
of  which  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gvlf  of  Msodco  were  formed,  are 
under  the  same  parallel  as  the  great  desert  ofthe  Sahaia. 

The  South  Atlantic  Ocean  does  not  ofler  aayother  peculiarity  in 
its  formation,  but  the  Northern  is  distinguished  by  sevenL 

First,  we  may  observe  the  formation  of  its  idands  lying  within  the 
polar  circle.  They  are  eountiiea^f  considerable  extent,  but  divided 
by  extremelv  narrow,  loqg,  and  winding  atraits^  of  very  difficult  navi- 
gation, whidh  is  increased  \iff  their  being  only  a  few  weeks  in  the  year 
fr«e  from  ice.  For  instance,  the  group  of  Nova-2Sembla  oonsists  of  at 
least  two  laiger  ones;  -that  of  Spitsbeigen  of  three  larger  and  many 
smaller  ones ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  extensive  country  known  by 
the  name  of  Greenland  is  eon^NMed  of  a  number  of  huge  islandia^ 
divided  from  one  another  by  narrow,  long,  and  winding  straits.  This 
peculiarity  in  the  fcrmatkm  is  repeated,  though  on  a  less  scale,  in  the 
islands  which  skirt  the  coasts  of  Norway,  where  in  some  instances  the 
straits  which  onee  divided  them  from  the  continent  have  been  filled 
up  by  earthy  matter,  and  now  resemble  exactly  Glen  More  in  Scotland, 
la  no  other  pari  -of  the  seas  has  such  a  disposition  of  islands  been 
observed,  except  in  those  on  the  south-west  coast  of  America,  and 
probably  those  <m  the  north-weet,  about  the  latitude  of  Admiralty 
Island. 

But  a  still  more  remarkable  and  more  important  feature  of  the 
North  Atlantic  is  its  connection  with  mediterranean,  or '  dose'  seas  of 
great  extent  Such  are  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in 
the  old  continentv  and  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  in  the  New  World.  These  seaS  doubtless  form 
part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  but  they  cannot  be  considered  as  bays  or 
gulfi^  ^e  connection  between  them  and  the  Atlantic  being  effbcted  by 
narrow  straits,  and  not  by  an  open  sea ;  and  besides  they  extend  so 
fhr  into  the  continents  that  some  of  them,  as  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
affords  by  itself  a  navigation  of  8000  geogrRpfaxcal  mUes.  Similar  seas 
indeed  exist  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  where  the  gulfii  of  Persia  and  of 
Arabia  resemble  rather  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic  seas,  than 
the  Gulf  of  Bengal  or  that  of  Guinea ;  but  they  are  of  much  lees 
extent  This  peculiarity  in  its  form  brings  the  Auontic  Ocoui  and  its 
appendages  into  immediate  con^<^  with  a  much  greater  extent  of 
country*  than  the  othw  seas  thf 't  trash  both  continents.  We  accord- 
ingly find  that  the  continental  shores  of  the  Atlantic  exceed  in  extent 
those  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  ihe  Indian  Sea,  the  two  other  great 
divisions  of  the  ocean,  taken  together,  though  the  latter  cover  at 
least  three  times  the  surface  of  the  former. 

The  continental  coasts  of  Europe  from  the  strait  of  Waigatz  to 
that  of  CoSa  (the  entrance  of  the  Sea  of  Azoff)  are  about  17,'000 
geographical  miles;  those  of  Asia  along  the  Blade  Sea,  the  Sea  of 
Marmara,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  are  neariy  8000  miles ;  and  the 
coasts  of  Africa,  along  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  are  upwards  of  2000 
geographical  miles.  Add  to  these  the  western  shores  of  Africa  frxmi 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  comprehend 
about  6000  geographical  miles,  and  the  whole  eagBtem  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  amount  to  28,000  geographical  miles.  In  computing 
its  western  shores  we  shall  consider  Greenland  as  a  part  of  the  conti- 
nent, though  it  probably  \b  not  strictly  true ;  and  on  this  supposition 
we  find  that  the  eastern  shores  of  America  comprehend  about  20,000 
geographical  miles.  Consequently  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
have  an  extent  of  about  48,000  geographical  miles:  The  coasts  of  Asia 
are  upwards  of  80,000  geographical  miles ;  but  neariy  8000  of  them 
belong  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  consequently  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  eastern  coast  of  Africa  may  be  computed  at  6000  geogra- 
phical miles,  and  the  western  coast  of  America  at  upwards  of  11,000. 
Thus  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  those  of  the  Indian  Sea 
taken  together  do  not  amount  to  much  more  than  i4,000  geognmhical 
miles,  or  nearly  4000  miles  less  than  those  of  the  Atlantic  OoeaxL 
We  shall  observe  that  in  this  calculation  the  northern  shores  of  Asia 
along  the  Polar  Sea  are  included,  and  as  they  amount  to  upwards  of 
2600  geographical  miles  the  account  is  still  more  in  favour  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  if  this  length  is  subtracted.  Wo  need  not  enlarge  on 
the  advantages  which  such  a  peculiar  form  of  the  Atlantic  must  offer 
for  the  progress  of  civilisation. 

These  advantages  would  extend  to  a  great  distance  into  the  interior 
of  both  continents  if  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  rivers  which 
flow  into  the  Atlantic  were  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  its  shores. 
On  the  eastern  side  the  surface  whose  drainage  falls  into  the  Atlantic 
is  comparatively  limited,  and  does  not  comprehend  even  the  whole  of 
Europe :  the  greatest  river  of  this  part  of  the  worlds  the  Volga,  carries 
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its  waten  to  tbe  Caspiau  Seik  No  Enropoan  liver  of  the  fini  or 
oeoond  daas  flows  immediately  into  the  Atlantic  Oeeaa ;  the  laigest 
being  probably  the  Bhine^  wiioee  course  does  not  exceed  700  Engliah 
miles.  But  three  riren  of  the  second  daaa,  the  Nile,  ^e  Danube,  and 
the  Dnieper,  enter  the  MediterTanean  JSea  of  its  branches.  The 
boundary  liiw  which  marks  the  region  from  which  the  waters  run 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  east  is  extremely  irregular.  On  the 
north  it  begins  with  the  most  northern  extremity  of  the  Uralian 
Mountains,  and  follows  that  range  to  near  the  61st  parallel,  where^  at 
the  sources  of  the  Kama,  it  suddmly  turns  to  the  south-west  and  then 
to  the  west,  in  which  direction  it  continues  to  the  sources  of  the 
yo]gl^  hardly  150  miles  distant  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  From  this 
point  it  runs  nearly  south  to  65*  N.  lal,  from  which  it  extends 
east-south-east  between  the  tributaries  of  the  Volga  on  one  side,  and 
those  of  the  Dnieper  and  Don  on  the  other.  BDetving  thus  attained 
to  45°  of  £.  long.,  and  nearly  SS**  of  N.  lat,  it  takes  a  due 
southern  direction  between  the  riTers  Don  and  Volga,  and  nearly 
trayeraing  the  middle  of  the  Caucasna,  it  dedinos  to  Uie  south-west^ 
and  separates  the  upper  course  of  the  Euphrates  from  the  small 
riyers  idiich  fidl  into  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon.  It 
then  runs  along  the  coast  of  Syria  at  an  average  distance  of  less  than 
100  mUes,  and  turns  round  to  the  Isdmius  of  Suez.  In  Africa  it 
incloses  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  of  unknown 
extent.  To  the- east  of  this  river  the  boundary  of  the  Atlantic  runs 
along  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea^  a  branch  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
at  the  sources  of  the  Nile  it  is  at  least  1600  miles  distant  from  the 
Hediterranean  Sea,  and  consequently  from  the  Atlantic,  the  greatest 
distance  which  it  probably  attains  y^  the  Old  World.  From  near  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile  it  runs  due  west^  following  generally  the  80th 
parallel  till  it  amves  at  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  opposite  the 
Canary  Islands.  To  the  south  of  the  80th  parallel  the  boundary  of 
the  drainage  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  falls  in  vrA  its  shores ;  the  great 
African  desert  not  being  included  in  it.  What  parts  of  Africa  south 
of  the  Sahara1>elong  to  the  basin  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  onr  present 
geographical  knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to  decide  with  accuracy. 
Perhaps Ve  shall  not  much  ovexTB,te  it  in  supposing  that  the  drainage 
of  half  of  its  stirface  flows  to  Uie  Atlantic.  We  therefore  may  sup- 
pose that  the  basin  of  the  Atlantic  contains  about  three  millions  of 
square  miles  in  Europe,  not  half  a  million  in  Asia,  and  about  six 
millions  in  Africa ;  whidi  all  taken  together  do  not  amount  to  more 
than  nine  millions  and  a  half,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  continent  of 
the  andent  world ;  but  the  new  continent  belongs  almost  entirely  to 
its  basin. 

In  South  America,  the  watershed  between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
oceans  runs  at  a  distance  of  from  25  to  200  miles  from  the  shores  of 
the  former,  except  in  the  very  southern  extremity  ot  the  Andes 
[Ain>u] ;  and  the  extensive  plains  which  cover  the  greatest  part  of 
the  surface  of  that  continent  send  their  waters  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Probably  not  less  than  six  millions  of  square  miles  of  the  surface  of 
South  ijnerica  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Atlantic,  and  only  half  a 
million  to  that  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  North  America,  the  line 
which  separatee  the  waters  falling  into  both  oceans  lies  at  a  much 
greater  distance  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  but  even  here 
the  great  plains  to  the  east  of  the  Stony  MountainB  send  their  rivers 
to  the  Atlantic  :  so  that  if  we  assign  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  even  the 
northern  region  traversed  by  the  SQuskenzie  River,  the  area  drained 
by  the  rivers  falling  into  the  Atiantic  may  amoimt  to  upwards  of  six 
millions  of  square  miles,  -whilst  those  falling  into  the  Paciflo  probably 
do  not  drain  more  than  two  millions.  According  to  this  account  the 
basin  of  the  Atiantic  Ocean  comprehends  above  twenty-one  millions  of 
square  miles  on  both  continents ;  and  the  remainder,  amounting  to 
about  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  millions,  belongs  to  the  basins  of 
the  Pacific  and  Indian  seas,  and  to  those  of  a  few  inland  lakes,  or  to 
a  few  deserts  which  have  no  water. 

The  Atlantic  Ocean  being  in  the  present  state  of  the  commercial 
world  the  most  f^^uented  high-road  of  communication,  has  been 
examined  more  completely  thim  the  other  seas  with  respect  to  its 
facilities  for  navigation.  The  dangers  and  difficulties  produced  by 
numerous  and  intricate  groups  of  idands  are  of  lees  frequent  occur- 
rence in  this  sea  than  in  any  other,  for  if  we  except  the  chain  of 
islands  which  separates  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea 
from  the  Atlantic,  and  which  therefore  ate  to  be  considered  as 
forming  part  of  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to 
contain  any  group  of  islands  between  50*  N.  lat.  and  50**  S.  lat. 
The  groups  of  the  Azores,  Canaries,  and  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  as 
well  as  those  of  Guinea  and  the  Bermudas  are  small,  and  present 
few  difficulties  to  navigators.  The  Canaries  including  Madeira  are 
mucU  resorted  to  by  vessels,  from  their  situation  on  the  verge  of  the 
regions  in  which  the  elements  essential  to  navigation  (namely,  the  air 
and  the  water)  undezgo  a  change :  for  to  the  south  of  ^lat  group 
the  winds  as  well  as  the  motion  of  the  sea  or  the  currents  are 
generally  much  less  changeable  than  in  the  latitudes  nearer  to 
the  poles. 

The  winds  and  currents  of  the  Atlantic  require  a  more  specific 
notice.  Respecting  them  there  had  been  but  comparatively  few  and 
unconnected  additions  made  to  our  knowledge  from  the  publication 
of  the  elaborate  investigations  and  generalisations  of  Major  Rennell 
in  1888,  until  the  last  year  or  two,  when  the  results  of  a  new  and 


moftt  important  series  of  observations  made  under  the  direotiCki  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States  were  made  known.  These 
results  are  very  important,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  obser- 
vations and  investigations  now  in  progress  justify  us  in  anticipating 
still  frirther  and  more  important  results.  The  system  of  obserrations 
originated  with  Lieut.  M.  F.  Mauiy,  Superintendent  of  the  ObBsr- 
vatory  at  Washington,  who  in  1842  submitted  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ordnance  and  Hydrography  a  scheme  wldch  was  at  once 
adc^ted,  for  the  making  regular  and  systematic  daily  observations  by 
the  captains  and  masters  of  vessels  of  tiie  naval  and  merchant  service 
of  the  United  States.  They  are  directed  to  enter  in  tiieir  logs  the 
direction  of  the  wind  at  least  once  in  every  eight  houn ;  the  direction, 
velocity,  depths,  and  limits  of  the  various  Currents,  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  and  at  the  same  time  that  of  the  water  at  the  surface,  and 
when  practicable  at  various  depths  of  the  sea;  and  also  to  note 
down  all  remarkable  phenomena  which  may  appear  to  have  any 
bearing  on  the  main  objects  of  inquiry.  The  masters  of  whalers 
have  also  special  instructions  given  them  to  note  down  the  r^ons 
where  whales  are  found,  and  particularly  the  limits  within  which 
the  'right  whales'  are  met  with.  Each  of  the  captains  at  the  end 
of  his  voyage  transmits  to  the  proper  office  what  is  termed  his 
^  Abstract  Log/  which  is  the  record  of  the  series  of  observations  he 
has  made.  These  logs  are  then  by  a  staff  of  officers  appointed 
for  the  purpose  examined,  discussed,  and  the  results  tabulated,  and 
finally  embodied  in  charts  of  the  winds  and  currents,  and  in  'sailing 
directions '  to  every  part  of  the  globe.  Of  these  abstract  logs  enough 
had  been  collected  at  the  date  of  Lieutenant  Maury's  Report  (1851) 
"  to  make  200  large  manuscript  volumes,  averaging  each  from  2000  to 
8000  daj^  observations ;"  and  the  number  has  since  been  constantiy 
and  rapidly  increasing :  the  logs  of  a  laige  number  of  whalers  and 
other  vessels  navigating  the  Atlantic  for  several  years  previous  were 
also  examined  and  tabulated.  At  first  the  scheme  met  with  a  cold 
reception  from  masters  of  veaselB  generally,  but  the  great  practical 
value  of  the  results  soon  caused  them  to  enter  upon  their  part  in  it 
with  much  zeal  and  earnestness,  and  now  there  are  said  to  be  above 
1000  of  them  engaged  in  making  these  observations.  In  return  for 
their  labours  they  receive  freely  copies  of  the  wind  and  current 
charts  and  of  the  sailing  directions  corrected  up  to  the  latest  dates ; 
and  the  value  of  these  will  be  perceived  when  we  add  that  by  these 
directions  the  routes  to  all  the  most  frequented  ports  have  been 
considerably  shortened,  in  the  instance  of  that  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco  for  example  nearly  one-third,  and  in  that  to  Rio 
Janeiro  about  700  milea  The  course  and  limits  of  currents  and 
trade-winds  have  been  determined  with  singulai*  accuracy,  and  the 
most  serviceable  information  registered  reelecting  tiie  bounds  Of  the 
haimts  of  the  'right  whale&'  The  great  success  of  this  system  of 
co-operation  and  the  importance  of  extending  it  as  widely  as  possible, 
led  the  United  States  government  to  request  the  co-operation  of  the 
British  government  in  canying  out  a  similar  system  of  observations 
and  their  mutual  interchange.  The  President  and  ConncH  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  to  which  our  government  applied  for  its 
opinion  on  the  desirableness  of  such  a  uniform  system  of  observations, 
in  a  Report  dated  July  1852,  strongly  ui-ged  its  importance  upon  the 
Board  of  Admiralty.  "We  possess,"  they  observe,  "in  our  ships  oi 
war,  in  our  packet  service,  and  in  our  vast  commercial  navy,  better 
means  of  making  such  observations,  and  a  greater  interest  in  the 
results  to  which  they  lead,  than  any  other  nation ;  for  this  purpose, 
every  ship  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  Admiralty  should  be 
furnished  with  iiistruments  properly  constructed  and  compared,  and 
with  proper  instructions  for  using  them :  similar  instructions  for 
making  and  recording  observations,  as  far  as  their  means  will  allow, 
should  be  given  to  every  ship  that  sails,  with  a  request  that  they 
will  transmit  the  results  of  them  to  the  Hydrographer^s  Office  of  the 
Admiralty,  where  an  adequate  staff  of  officers  should  be  provided 
for  their  prompt  examination,  and  the  publication  of  the  improved 
charts  and  sailing  directions  to  which  they  would  lead.  Above  all 
it  seems  desirable  to  establish  a  prompt  comknunication  with  the 
Hydrographer^s  Office  of  the  United  States,  so  thai  the  united  labours 
of  the  two  greatest  naval  and  commercial  nations  of  the  world  may 
be  combined,  with  the  least  practicable  delay  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  navigation."  Such  a  nnion  would  indeed  be  most 
desirable.  As  yet,  we  learn  by  a  statement  recently  made  by  Eari 
Granville  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  no  positive  steps  have  been 
taken  by  the  English  government,  but  that  the  subject  is  imder  the 
consideration  of  the  Treasury — ^we  may  fairiy  hope  with  a  view  to 
the  most  efficient  means  of  carrying  out  the  plan. 

We  now  proceed  to  our  more  immediate  object,  the  nature  of  the 
winds  and  currents  of  the  Atlantic 

With  respect  to  the  winds,  the  whole  surface  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  may  be  divided  into  three  re^ons,  in 'One  of  which  the  winds 
maintain  a  constant  course  from  ea^  to  west,  and  have  obtained  the 
name  of  trade-Winds,  This  region  extends  to  about'  "SO*  of  latw  on 
both  sides  of' the  equator. '  The  two  other  re^ods  to  the  north  and 
south '  of  the  80t&  parallel  in  both  hemispheres  are  subject  to  a 
continual  change  bt  the  winds,  and  are  therefore  called  the '  regions 
of  variable  wiilds.  To  these  ought  perhaps  to  be  added  the  region 
of  equatoriiBl  monsoons  recently  ascertained. 

It  is  not  hero  our  object  to  enter  into  an  explanation  of  th« 
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natnral  oai2Be»  which  produce  tLo  phenomenon  of  the  perpetual  or 
trade  wiudB;  for  thia  we  refer  to  the  article  Trade- Winds  in  the 
division  of  Abts  and  SoiBNoaab  Here  it  will  be  enough  to  describe 
their  limits  and  peculiarities  as  they  have  been  recently  determined. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  r^on  of  the  trade^winds  these  winds 
blow  on  the  north  side  of  the  equator  from  north-east ;  and  on  the 
south  from  south-east,  whence  they  have  received  respectively  the 
names  of  the  North-East  and  South-East  tnde-winds.  More  accu- 
rately stated  however,  as  has  been  determined  by  Lieutenant  Maury, 
the  prevalent  direction  of  the  so-called  North-East  trade-winds  is 
about  E.N.K  ;  while  that  of  the  South-East  winds  is  about  S.K  by 
K,  thus  approaching  the  equator  more  directly  than  the  North-East 
winds.  Hence  the  South-East  winds  are  much  more  powerfully 
affected  by  the  calorific  influence  of  the  sun ;  while  the  North-Esst 
are  much  more  influenced  by  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth. 

The  result  of  the  investigations  respecting  the  extent  and  limits 
of  the  trade-winds  is  thus  given  by  Lieutenant  Maury  in  the 
'  Appendix  to  the  Washington  Astronomical  Observations,'  1851 : — 

"  The  N.E.  trade-winds  occupy  a  belt  or  sone  extending  in  length 
finom  east  to  west  across  the  Adantic  Ocean,  having  a  variable  breadth 
of  from  17  to  35  degrees  of  latitude.  Its  average  mean  breadth  is 
about  2S  degrees ;  and  in  its  extreme  range  it  extends  from  3**  S.  to 
35°  N.,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  This  zone  makes  two 
vibrations  in  a  year.  It  reaches  its  extreme  northern  declination  usually 
in  September.  Then  returning  and  following  the  sun  it  reaches  its 
southern  extreme  in  March  and  April  Being  stationary  for  two  or 
three  months  between  3^  and  4*"  N.,  it  commences  to  return  north, 
and  in  the  months  of  August,  September,  and  October,  its  other 
stationary  period,  it  Is  seldom  or  never  found  to  the  south  of  the 
parallel  of  9°  N.  The  parallel  of  9**  N.  may  be  taken  as  the  mean 
limit  of  the  equatorial  border  of  the  zone  of  N.K  trade-winds. 

"The  &K trade-winds  occupy  a  similar  zone  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
with  a  like  vibratory  motion.  The  mean  equatorial  limit  of  this 
zone,  instead  of  being  near  the  parallel  of  9*  S.,  to  correspond  with 
the  zone  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  is  in  about  8°  N.  It  is  a 
remarked  phenomenon,  discovered  in  the  course  of  these  investl- 
gations,  that  the  S.K  trade-winds  blow  with  more  force  than  do  their 
congeners  of  the  northern  henusphere.  They  have  force  enough  to 
push  the  latter  with  their  belt  back  towards  the  north,  intruding 
occasionally  in  the  late  summer  and  in  the  early  fall  months  as  far 
as  the  parallel  of  9"*  N.  Whereas  out  of  many  thousands  of  records 
examined,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  belt  of  N.E.  trade-winds  is 
ever  found  to  cross  the  parallel  of  S"  S." 

The  trade-winds  are  separated  from  one  another  by  the  region  of 
calms  known  as  the  Equatorial  Calms.  It  has  a  mean  average 
breadth  of  about  six  degrees  of  latitude.  This  region  is  not  always 
of  the  same  extent,  and  does  not  occupy  the  same  part  of  the  ocean ; 
and  though  it  extends  over  the  whole  of  it  from  the  coasts  of  Africa 
to  those  of  America  it  is  more  felt  on  the  eastern  side.  It  sometimes 
occupies  not  much  more  than  two,  and  at  other  seasons  up  to  ten 
degrees  of  latitude.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  it  does 
not  extend  equally  on  both  sides  of  the  equator,  but  is  rather  situated 
in  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  position  of  the  sun  visibly  influences 
the  position  of  the  region  of  calms,  as  well  as  the  range  within 
which  the  trade-winds  blow.  In  the  summer  months,  especially 
in  July,  August,  and  September,  the  calms  advance  towards  the 
north  and  extend  between  the  parallels  of  8'  and  li°  N. ;  in  the 
spring  they  range  between  5""  S.  lat  and  4**  N.  lat  These  calms, 
accoiding  to  Lieutenant  Maury,  cover  a  region  of  constant  precipi- 
tation, tibjs  region  vibrating  up  and  down  as  a  zone  or  belt,  as  the 
trade-winds  vibrate.  The  calms  which  reign  in  this  region  would 
oppose  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  sailing  vessels  if 
the  water  was  not  daily  agitated  by  a  squall,  wluch  springs  up 
suddenly  about  noon  and  lasts  only  for  a  short  time.  It  is  only  by 
means  of  these  daily  squalls  that  the  region  of  oalms  can  be  passed 
by  vessels,  but  it  always  proves  a  veiy  disagreeable  navigation.  No 
navigation  is  more  pleasant  than  that  with  the  to^e-winds.  They 
are  rather  a  breeze  than  a  wind,  and  their  blowing  is  uniform,  constant, 
and  not  interrupted  by  squalls.  The  waves  raised  by  them  are  low, 
and  their  swell  is  gentle.  All  these  circumstances  induced  Humboldt 
to  think  that  it  is  less  dangerous  to  pass  from  the  Canaries  to 
America  than  to  traverse  one  of  the  small  lakes  of  Switzerland ; 
and  he  compares  this  navigation  with  the  gentle  descent  on  a  slow- 
flowing  river,  or  rather  a  canaL  The  Spanurds  have  called  this  part 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  U  golfo  dc  Uu  cfomcM— supposing  that  even 
ladies  could  muster  courage  enough  to  navigate  it;  for  here  the 
passage  to  America  may  safely  be  effected  in  an  open  boat 

To  these  general  observations  we  shall  add  a  few  others,  with 
respect  to  the  difference  between  the  northern  and  the  southern  trade- 
wind.  The  northern  trade-wind  declines  only  from  north-east  to  east 
in  its  progress  westward,  but  it  is  less  constant  towards  its  northern 
boundary  than  the  southern  towards  the  antarctic  pole.  Between 
20"  and  80"  N.  lat,  sometimes  violent  north-western  wmds  prevaiL 

The  southern  trade-wind  is  of  greater  volume,  more  r^^ular,  and 
always  preserves  its  direction,  and  it  is  also  leas  boisterous  towards  its 
southern  boundaiy.  It  extends,  as  we  have  already  observed,  so  far 
north  that  it  is  sometimes  found  in  force  as  far  as  even  9"  N.  lat. 
Along  the  coasts  of  Southern  Africa  it  blows  from  the  S,W. ;  but 


at  a  distance  from  the  coast  it  becomes  by  degrees  more  southerly, 
and  as  it  proceeds  farther  to  the  west  its  direction  becomes  nearly  due 
K  The  meridian  of  twenty  degrees  west  of  Qreenwich  may  be 
considered  as  a  line  of  separation  between  the  winds  which  blow  from 
the  S.  and  those  from  the  E.  To  the  east  of  that  line,  the  direction 
of  the  winds  varies  between  S.W.  and  S.S.E.,  and  to  the  west  of  that 
line  between  &&E.  and  E.&E. 

The  trade-winds  do  not  begin  to  blow  on  the  coast  of  the  continents, 
but  only  at  a  considerable  distance  from  them.  This  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  difierent  degree  of  temperature  of  the  land  and  of  the  sea» 
which  when  the  land  is  extensive  must  be  considerable,  and  produce 
a  great  change  in  the  wind.  Thus  it  has  been  long  noticed  that 
between  the  northern  trade-wind  and  the  African  coast  from  the 
Canaries  to  the  Ci^  Verde  Islands,  the  wind  blows  constantly 
from  the  W.  or  S.W.  This  phenomenon  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
nature  of  the  great  desert  called  the  Sahara^  whose  surface  composed 
of  loose  sand  is  heated  by  the  sun  to  an  excessive  degree,  and  rardying 
the  superincumbent  air  causes  it  to  rise.  When  this  rarefied  volume 
of  air  comes  in  contact  with  the  more  dense  strata  of  air  covering  the 
sea,  the  latter  expands  over  the  deserts^  and  in  this  manner  the  west 
wind  along  this  coast  is  produced. 

Lieutenant  Maury  states  that  the  charts  and  observations  which 
have  been  reduced  under  his  direction  show  that  the  influence  of  the 
land  upon  the  direction  of  the  wind  at  sea  is  frequently  traced  for 
more  than  1000  nules  at  sea.  In  the  following  passage  Lieutenant 
Maury  defines  with  much  accuracy  the  extent  of  the  constant  wind 
caused  by  the  Sahara  as  just  noticed.  He  styles  it  "a  discoveiy  which 
has  been  fully  and  completely  ^developed  by  the  charts  and  the 
investigations  connected  with  them ;"  and  the  claim  is  fully  admitted 
in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Society  and  by  other  authorities.  But  it 
ought  to  be  remembered  that  English  navigaton  were  well  aware  of 
such  a  monsoon,  as  the  last  paragraph,  which  was  printed  in  the 
*  Penny  Cydopeedia '  in  1885,  is  quite  sufficient  to  show.  The  credit 
of  having  fully  and  completely  developed  our  knowledge  of  it  is 
however  undoubtedly  due  to  Lieutenant  Maury.  He  says,  "The 
action  of  the  sun's  rays  upon  the  great  deserts  and  arid  plains  of 
Africa  in  the  summer  and  autumnal  months  is  such  as  to  be  felt  nearly 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  between  the  Equator  and  the  parallel  of 
18"  north.  Between  this  parallel  and  the  Equator  the  trade-winds  are 
turned  back  by  the  heated  plains  of  Africa,  and  are  caused  to  blow  a 
regular  southwardly  monsoon  for  six  months.  This  monsoon  is  a 
discovery  which  has  been  fully  and  completely  developed  by  the  oharto 
and  the  investigations  connected  with  them.  They  (the  monsoons) 
blow  towards  the  coast  of  Africa  frvm  June  to  November  inclusive. 
They  bring  the  rains  which  divide  the  seasons  in  these  parts  of  the 
African  coast  The  region  of  the  ocean  embraced  by  the  monsoon  is 
cuneiform  in  its  shape,  having  its  base  resting  upon  Africa  and  ita 
apex  stretching  over  till  within  10  or  15  degrees  <^  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon." 

The  changes  which  are  produced  in  the  direction  of  the  southern 
trade-wind  by  the  continent  of  South  America  are  considerable. 
Along  the  coast  of  Brazil  a  regular  monsoon  is  fonned,  which  between 
September  and  March  proceeds  from  between  N.  ^  E.  to  N.K  i  £.  * 
and  from  March  to  September  from  between  K  ^  N.  to  E.S.K  This 
monsoon  blows  commonly  with  considerable  force,  and  extends  to  a 
great  distance  from  the  uiore,  especially  in  the  months  of  June  and 
July,  when  it  is  at  its  height^  At  which  time  it  sometimes  advances 
nearly  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  To  the  north  of 
the  equator  the  trade-wind  does  not  undeigo  any  change  along  the 
coast  of  America.  This  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  lowness 
of  the  coast  of  Guyana^  and  that  of  the  extensive  and  frequently 
inundated  plains  along  the  lower  course  of  the  Orinoco.  It  is  even 
observed  that  in  this  quarter  the  trade-winds  extend  so  far  over  the 
land  that  their  effect  is  felt  at  Angostura,  240  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  that  river. 

These  are  the  winds  which  blow  on  both  sides  of  the  equator  to 
80°  lat  in  the  region  of  the  perpetual  winds.  To  the  north  and 
south  of  this  region  the  winds  are  variable ;  but  it  is  observed  that 
westerly  winds  prevail  in  both  hemispheres,  and  according  to  the 
computation  of  Lieutenant  Maury,  the  proportion  between  those  that 
blow  from  the  W.  to  those  from  the  E,  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
as  two  to  one  from  the  parallel  of  40"  up  towards  the  pole.  Besides 
being  variable  in  direction  they  vary  likewise  extremely  in  the  degree 
of  force  with  which  they  blow. 

In  connection  with  the  trade-winds  of  the  Atlantic  we  ought 
perhaps  to  mention  the  clouds  of  dust  which  fall  like  heavy  showen 
of  rain  on  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  and  on  the  Atlantic  towards  North 
Africa,  and  which  have  been  found  by  Ehrenberg  to  contain 
innumerable  siliceous-shelled  infusoria,  which  appear  to  be  identical 
with  species  found  in  South  America. 

The  currents  of  the  Atlantic  also  contribute  considerably  to 
accelerate  or  retard  navigation,  and  on  that  account  deserve  the 
greatest  attention.  Our  knowledge  of  them  is  at  present  very 
incomplete,  but  much  additional  information  is  being  con- 
tinually obtained.  It  would  seem  that  there  is  hardly  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  ocean  which  always  remeuns  still.  The  tidea 
do  not  occasion  an  absolute  removal  of  the  water  from  one  place  to 
another,  except  near  tho  coast ;  and  even  there  this  motion  is  limited 
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to  a  oomparaiively  Bxnall  distance.  But  besides  the  tides  two  kinds 
of  motion  are  to  be  distinguished  in  the  sea,  which  we  shall  name 
with  Major  Bennell  the  drift-currents  and  the  stream-currents. 

The  drift-currents  owe  their  origin  to  the  effects  produced  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea  by  the  perpetual  or  prevailing  winds ;  the  former 
eyen  where  they  do  not  blow  with  great  force,  by  their  iminterrupted 
continuance  displace  and  push  forward  the  upper  strata  of  the  water, 
and  thus  produce  a  motion  towards  the  region  to  which  they  blow. 
These  drinrcurrents  are  constant,  and  run  always  in  the  same  direction 
and  commonly  with  pretty  equal  velocity.  The  drift-currents  produced 
by  tiie  prevalent  wiuds  are  not  so  constant  and  do  not  always  run  in 
the  same  direction  nor  with  the  same  velocity.  In  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  the  former  kind  of  drift-current  is  found  only  between  the 
tropics,  where  it  is  produced  by  the  trade-winds ;  and  the  latter  to 
the  north  and  south  of  30"  where  they  are  ascribed  to  the  effects  of 
the  prevalent  winds. 

The  drift-current  is  in  some  measure  observable  all  over  that 
portion  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  which  is  under  the  influence  of  the 
tnvde-winds ;  but  as  these  winds  are  not  very  constant  to  the  north  of 
the  23rd  parallel,  and  rarely  extend  to  the  south  of  the  9th,  the 
current  is  constant  only  between  these  two  boimdaries.  In  the  region 
of  the  calms  it  is  very  weak,'and  often  entirely  ceases.  But  in  l£o0e 
regions  in  which  the  southern  trade- winds  blow,  it  is  again  perceptible 
and  constant,  except  along  the  coasts  of  Africa,  where  it  has  rather  a 
northerly  than  a  westerly  motion,  the  latter  however  becomes  by 
degrees  more  prevalent  in  proportion  as  the  wind  takes  that  direction 
in  advancing  to  the  west.  The  mean  velocity  of  this  current  is  from 
nine  to  ten  miles  per  day,  or  according  to  the  computation  of  Humboldt 
only  one-fourth  of  the  velocity  with  which  those  rivers  in  Europe 
commonly  flow  on  which  observations  have  been  made. 

The  drift-current  which  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Atlantic  is 
produced  by  the  prevalent  westerly  winds  flows  in  a  westerly  direction, 
but  it  is  not  perpetual,  and  is  so  slow  that  when  a  ship  keeps  dear  of 
the  gulf  stream  it  only  manifests  itself  generally  on  the  whole  course 
of  a  voyage  from  Europe  to  America  and  vice  vered,  retarding  the 
former  and  forwarding  the  latter. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  drift-currents,  especially  the  permanent^ 
are  very  favourable  to  navigation,  by  rendering  the  voyages  to  some 
countries  more  easy,  more  certain,  and  less  dangerous.  But  the 
stream-currents  have  commonly  proved  adverse,  causing  great  loss  of 
life  and  property,  and  forcing  vessels  out  of  their  course.  Many 
navigators  running  from  Madeira  to  Teneriffe,  and  expecting  to  arrive 
at  the  latter  island,  have  imexpectedly  found  their  vessels  cast  upon 
the  shores  of  Africa,  nearly  300  sea-nules  out  of  their  course.  6ut 
the  recent  full  and  elaborate  charts  of  the  currents,  issued  by  the 
American  government,  give  such  varied  and  precise  information 
respecting  these  Atlantic  currents  that  the  danger  is  now  greatly 
lessened. 

We  cannot  compare  the  stream-currents  of  the  ocean  as  Humboldt 
has  done  with  the  rivers  of  the  continents.  The  stream-currents 
cover  such  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  sea,  that  were  they 
transferred  to  the  continents  they  would  no  longer  be  considered  as 
rivers,  but  as  large  branches  of  the  sea.  The  opinions  which  have 
been  formed  respecting  the  causes  of  these  currents  have  been  very 
various  and  are  still  unsettled ;  they  may  be  seen  under  the  article 
Currents  in  the  division  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  We  shall  here  only 
notice  the  laigest  of  the  current-streams  which  belong  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  indicate  their  extent,  velocity,  and  temperature. 

Two  large  stream-currents  traverse  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  the 
Equatorial  Current,  running  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  that  of  South 
America,  and  the  Gulf  StrMm,  flowing  from  North  America  to  the 
shores  of  Europe. 
*  The  EqucUoricU  Owreni,  so  called  from  its  course  lying  imder  or 
near  the  Line,  may  be  supposed  to  be  formed  between  the  islands  of 
St.  Thomas  and  Anno  Bom,  in  the  bight  or  bay  of  Benin.  Hence  it 
proceeds  to  the  west  on  both  sides  of  the  equator  as  far  as  22"  W. 
long.,  where  it  sends  off  a  branch  to  the  north-west  Soon  afterwards 
it  declines  somewhat  to  the  south,  and  runs  in  this  direction  tojvards 
the  two  capes  of  Bi.  Augustin  and  St  Roque  on  the  Brazilian  coast 
At  the  distance  of  about  300  sea-miles  from  these  capes  it  divides 
into  two  currents;  the  western,  or  main  stream,  running  io  the 
west-north-west  and  north-west,  along  the  shores  of  Guyana,  and 
hence  deriving  the  name  of  Guyana  Current,  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea 
by  the  straits  which  separate  the  Leeward  Islands  lying  to  the  south 
of  Martinique  from  each  other  and  from  the  continent  of  South 
America ;  and  in  this  sea  it  may  in  some  measure  be  supposed  to 
terminate  its  course.  The  Brazil  Current,  or  the  other  brandi  of  the 
equatorial  current,  runs  to  the  south-west  along  the  shores  of  Brazil, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Plata  River,  and  may  even  be  traced  to  the 
straits  of  Magalhaens  and  of  Le  Maire.  The  whole  length  of  this 
current,  from  St  Thomas  to  Cape  St  Roque,  amounts  to  upwards  of 
2500  nautical  miles ;  and  if  we  add  the  Guyana  Current,  from  the 
point  of  division  opposite  that  cape  to  the  strait  dividing  the  island 
of  Trinidad  from^  that  of  Ghrenada,  its  course  is  increased  by  1500 
nautical  miles  more.  The  breadth  of  the  current  is  different  in 
different  parts.  Near  the  islands  of  6t  Thomas  and  Anno  Bom  it 
extends  not  quite  over  three  degrees  of  latitude,  occupying  about  160 
mUes.    But  in  proportion  as  it  advanoes  to  the  west  it  increases  in 


breadth,  which  is  probably,  as  Sabine  suggests,  owing  to  its  beinp 
augmented  by  the  drift-current  impelled  by  the  southnsast  trade-winds. 
Opposite  Cape  Falmas  it  extends  from  1"  45'  N.  lat  to  near  5*  S.  lat, 
thus  occupying  in  breadth  more  than  six  degrees,  or  upwards  of  860 
nautical  miles.  Farther  to  the  west 'it  enlarges  still  more,  and  attains 
its  greatest  breadth,  extending  over  7  or  8  degrees  of  lat,  from  44°  or 
5"*  south  of  the  equator  to  24"  or  3°  north  of  it  Here  therefore  the 
breadth  of  the  current  occupies  450  geogmphical  miles,  or  not  much 
less  than  the  whole  length  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  Lizud  to  Cape 
Wraths  But  having  soon  afterwards,  between  22**  and  23°  W.  long., 
sent  off  a  branch  to  the  north-west,  it  narrows  to  about  800  nautical 
miles ;  and  this  breadth  it  probably  preserves  to  tne  point  where  it 
divides  opposite  the  capes  of  St  Augustin  and  St  Roque.  The 
velocity  of  the  current  is  different  in  different  parts;,  and  increases  or 
decreases  according  to  the  seasons,  it  being  much  greater  in  summer 
than  in  winter.  Fn)m  Anno  Bom  to  10"*  W.  long,  it  runs  at  an  averago 
from  25  to  30  miles  per  day  ;  but  from  10°  to  16°  W.  long,  it  is  much 
more  rapid — making,  in  uie  same  time,  from  44  to  79  miles  at  the 
end  of  June  and  the  beginning  of  July.  This  seems  to  be  the 
strongest  part  of  the  whole  stream.  But  it  is  only  in  the  months  of 
May,  June,  July,  and  August  that  it  runs  with  great  force ;  from 
October  to  March  it  is  moderate  and  sometimes  very  weak.  Between 
16°  and  23°  W.  long,  lies  the  common  track  of  the  vessels ;  and  here  the 
rapidity  of  the  current  rises  often  to  45,  50,  and  even  60  miles  per 
day,  but  its  mean  velocity  may  be  estimated  at  about  28  nautical 
miles ;  it  is  strongest  near  the  equator,  and  stronger  to  the  north  than 
to  the  south  of  it  From  23°  to  the  coasts  of  Brazil  the  current 
becomes  rather  stronger,  and  seems  to  be  less  affected  by  the  seasons; 
but  its  velocity  in  these  parts  is  not  exactly  ascertained ;  it  seems 
however  to  run  30  miles  and  upwards  per  day.  The  temperature  of 
the  water  in  the  current  varies  also  according  to  the  seasons  and  the 
different  parts  of  its  course,  but  it  is  always  some  degrees  lower  than 
that  of  the  ocean.  The  water  of  the  ocean  to  the  north  of  the 
current  is  80°  or  81°  Fahrenhcdt^  and  to  the  south  78°  or  79°  in 
summer ;  but  in  l^e  current  the  thermometer  shows,  near  Aimo  Bom 
and  St  Thomas,  only  75°,  and  not  more  to  a  great  distance  westward, 
where  the  temperature  falls  even  to  73°,  and  at  this  temperature  it 
remains  for  more  than  1 2  degrees  of  longitude.  Afterwards  it  rises  again 
to  74",  and  by  degrees  to  76°  Fahr.  In  summer  the  temperature  of 
the  current  may  be  estimated  as  being  at  an  average  5  or  6  d^^rees 
under  that  of  tiie  water  of  the  ocean ;  but  in  winter  it  is  much  less. 
This  current  greatly  affects  the  course  of  vessels  which  are  obliged  to 
cross  it,  and  creates  great  delays  to  those  who,  passing  from  the  north 
to  the  south,  traverse  the  equator  west  of  the  23°  of  long.,  carrying 
them  forcibly  to  the  west  beyond  Cape  St  Roque,  where  they  are 
driven  towards  the  northern  shores  of  Brazil,  and  are  not  able  to 
regain  their  course  till  after  weeks  of  toilsome  labour. 

That  branch  of  the  equatorial  current  which  separates  from  it 
between  22°  and  23°  W.  long.,  and  at  about  24°  N.  lat,  is  rather 
favourable  to  navigation,  by  forwarding  the  course  of  vessels  returning 
from  the  southern  hemisphere.  Its  course  lying  in  a  generally  north- 
western direction,  it  may  be  called  the  NorthrWest  Current.  Its 
breadth  ia  considerable,  and  may  be  estimated  at  the  point  of  separa- 
tion at  180  or  200  miles ;  farther  northward  even  at  300 ;  and  at  a 
more  considerable  distance  at  240  nautical  miles ;  but  its  velocity  is 
not  so  great  as  that  of  the  main  equatorial  current  Up  to  10°  N.  lat 
however,  and  even  a  little  farther,  it  may  run  from  20  to  24  mUes  per 
day ;  but  it  then  slackens  and  becomes  less  perceptible,  though  it  may 
at  all  times  be  traced  to  18*"  N.  lat,  and  commonly  even  to  25°.  In 
the  latter  part  it  bends  more  to  the  northward,  and  at  last  is  lost  in 
the  drift  current,  to  which  it  seems  to  give  a  north-westerly  direction, 
which  is  observable  all  the  way  from  35°  W.  long,  to  Trinidad.  The 
accelerated  motion  of  the  drin-eurrent  in  these  seas  may  also  in  some 
measure  be  the  effect  of  this  north-west  current 

The  Cfuyana  Cwrrent  is  properly  speaking  the  continuation  of  the 
equatorial  current,  and  runs  from  Cape  St  Roque  in  Brazil  to  the 
Island  of  Trinidad,  along  the  low  coast  of  Guyana,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  it  It  is  of  considerable  breadth  and  of  great  velocity, 
running  in  some  places  2  miles  per  hour.  Here  too  it  is  observed 
that  its  velocity  is  much  greater  in  summer  than  in  winter  and  spring ; 
and  it  is  besides  mudi  increased  by  the  waten  rushing  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Amazonas  River  into  the  sea ;  for  after  this  has  taken  place  the 
current  runs  3  miles  per  hour.  It  is  however  to  be  observed,  that 
the  watera  of  the  Amazonas  River  do  not  mingle  with  those  of  the 
current  From  the  less  specific  gravity  of  the  water,  the  river^nirrent 
passes  over  the  ocean  current  at  right  angles,  and  running  with  great 
violence  causes  eddies  and  whirlpools ;  but  at  lajst  the  river  passes  the 
current,  and  is  observable  at  a  distance  of  500  miles  frx>m  its  mouth. 
At  a  distance  of  300  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  it  was  observed 
by  Colonel  Sabine  to  still  preserve  a  velocity  of  3  miles  an  hour ;  its 
original  direction  being  but  little  altered,  and  the  fresh-water  but 
partially  mixed  with  that  of  the  sea.  It  is  remarkable  however  that 
the  Amiazonas  causes  no  diange  in  the  direction  of  the  ocean-currents 
Farther  to  the  north  the  Orinoco  entera  the  current  This  river, 
which  pours  a  prodigious  mass  of  water  into  the  ocean  on  both  sides 
of  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  enters  the  current  at  a  very  acute  angle ; 
and  thus  soon  mixes  its  water  with  it,  and  considerably  accelerates  its 
coune.    Soon  afterwards  the  current  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  the 
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tiraits  lying  between  TrinidAd  and  the  Island  of  Martinique.  Between 
Trinidad  and  Grenada  it  runs  from  1  to  IJ  mile  per  hour;  lees 
between  St  Vincent  and  St.  Lucia ;  and  between  the  latter  island  and 
Martinique  ite  course  is  reduced  to  21  miles  per  day.  Farther  to  the 
north,  and  especially  at  the  Virgin  Island,  the  sea-water  runs  only 
from  8  to  10  miles  per  day,  and  that  is  the  common  rate  of  the  drift- 
current  It  may  be  said  that  the  Guyana  current  is  lost  in  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  for  in  the  latter  no  perpetual  current  has  been  observed. 
The  whole  course  of  the  Guyana  current  may  be  reckoned  at  about 
2500  nautical  miles. 

The  third  branch  of  the  equatorial  current  is  the  Brazil  Ourrent, 
which  branches  off  from  the  equatorial  at  8°  S.  lat,  opposite  Cape 
St.  Auguatin,  at  a  distance  of  about  300  miles  to  the  east  of  it.  Between 
the  point  where  it  branches  off  and  16"  or  17*  of  S.  lat  it  has  consider- 
able breadth,  and  does  not  approach  the  shores  of  South  America 
nearer  than  250  miles.  Afterwards  it  inoreases  in  breadth  and  velocity, 
and  approaches  nearer  the  land.  Opposite  Cape  Trio  it  is  200  miles 
from  the  coast,  and  runs  about  80  miles  per  day.  As  the  shore  south 
of  this  cape  falls  off  to  the  west,  the  current  is  at  a  greater  distance ; 
and  though  it  soon  changes  its  direction,  it  does  not  approach  nearer 
than  250  miles  to  the  cos^,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Plata  River,  running 
all  this  way  from  15  to  20  miles  per  day.  It  is  crossed  by  the  Plata 
River,  just  as  the  Guyana  current  by  the  Amazonas  River.  Here  too  the 
current  of  the  river  is  observable  in  the  sea  at  a  distance  of  600  miles, 
but  it  seems  not  to  have  the  least  effect  in  changing  the  direction  of 
the  stream-current,  which  continues,  though  much  weakened,  farther 
to  the  south,  and  may  be  traced  to  the  straits  of  Magalhaens  and  Le 
Maire.  As  this  current  runs  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shores 
of  Brazil,  the  intermediate  space  is  occupied  by  other  currents,  which 
mostly  however  follow  the  direction  of  the  monsoons  which  blow  along 
this  coast 

The  most  remarkable  and  at  the  same  time  the  best  known  of  the 
Atlantic  cuirents  is  the  Ch^f  Stream  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Its 
origin  is  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  the  warm  water  which  enters  it 
from  the  Caribbean  Sea^  between  Cape  Catoche  and  Cape  St  Antonio, 
by  being  subjected  to  a  nearly  circular  rotation,  and  influenced  pro- 
bably by  other  causes  still  unknown,  is  raised  to  a  high  degree  of 
temperature,  the  thermometer  indicating  86"*,  while  under  the  same 
parallel  (25"  N.  lat)  the  ocean  only  shows  78**.    Two  currents,  which 

£ut  in  motion  perhaps  three-fourths  of  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
iexiGOf  unite  about  60  nautical  miles  to  the  westward  of  Havannah, 
between  the  bank  of  Isabella  on  the  side  of  Cuba,  and  the  Tortugas 
on  that  of  Florida  Reefs ;  and  this  union  gives  rise  to  the  Gulf  Stream. 
In  the  beginning  its  course  is  not  rapid,  and  along  the  shores  of  Cuba 
it  is  weak,  and  sometimes  nearly  imperceptible  :  but  it  soon  increases 
in  velocity,  and  before  it  enters  the  Strait  of  Florida  at  the  Salt  Kays, 
it  runs  14  mile  per  hour  on  an  average ;  in  the  strait  itself  it  acquires 
a  formidable  swiftness.  The  Strait  of  Florida  begins  at  the  Salt  Kays, 
a  reef  lying  114  nautical  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Havannah,  and 
extends  thence  to  the  northward,  where  it  terminates  between  the 
reefs  of  Cape  Cafiaveral  and  the  northern  termination  of  the  Lesser 
Bahama  Bank,  at  about  28"*  N.  lat  After  entering  this  strait  the 
velocity  of  the  Gulf  Stream  soon  increases  to  2},  3,  and  occasionally 
4  miles  per  hour ;  but  after  running  at  this  rate  about  90  miles  it 
arrives  at  the  Narrows,  where,  between  Cape  Florida  and  the  Bimini 
Islands  (a  small  group  belonging  to  the  larger  group  of  the  Bahamas), 
the  strait  is  only  44  miles  wide,  and  its  water-way,  by  reefs  and  f^oals, 
IB  straitened  to  35}  miles.  Here  the  mean  velocity  of  the  current  is 
4  miles  an  hour ;  and  in  the  month  of  Augtist  5  miles  per  hour,  and 
seldom  below  5  through  the  remainder  of  the  strait,  which  towards  its 
northern  extremity  widens  to  about  50  miles.  In  this  course  the 
current  has  traversed  about  four  degrees  of  lat  northward,  but  its 
temperature  is  not  sensibly  diminished.  As  it  issues  from  the  Strait 
of  Florida  the  Gulf  Stream  is  of  a  dark  indigo  blue,  and  the  line  of 
junction  between  it  and  the  green  waters  of  the  Atlantic  is  distinctly 
visible  for  some  hundreds  of  miles.  As  it  proceeds  northward  the 
line  of  junction  is  lost  to  the  eye,  but  it  remains  perceptible  by  the 
thermometer  for  several  thousand  miles ;  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic, 
according  to  Lieut  Maury,  standing  up  like  a  cold  wall  on  both  sides 
of  the  current 

Issuing  from  the  Strait  of  Florida  the  Gulf  Stream  runs  northward 
along  the  shores  of  Florida  to  SI"*  N.  lat,  and  afterwards  nearly  north- 
east along  the  shores  of  Georgia  and  of  both  Carolinas,  as  far  as  Cape 
Hatteras  (about  35 **  N.  lat).  In  this  course  the  current  widens  con- 
siderably in  breadth  and  decreases  in  velocity  and  temperature. 
Opposite  the  harbour  of  Charlestown  its  breadth  is  from  60  to  63 
miles ;  and  at  Cape  Hatteras  from  72  to  75  miles.  At  the  latter  place 
its  mean  velocity  is  only  3  miles  per  hour,  and  its  temperature  has 
fallen  from  86**  to  83**.  At  Cape  Hatteras  the  north-western  or  inner 
edge  of  the  current  is  24  miles  south-east  of  the  cape. 

By  the  falling  back  of  the  coast  north  of  Cape  Hatteras  the  current 
directs  its  western  edge  towards  the  north,  while  the  main  body  con- 
tinues its  former  course  to  the  north-east  to  a  considerable  distance. 
At  about  40"  N.  lat  it  meets  the  extensive  Nantucket  and  St.  George's 
banks,  which  turn  it  off  seaward,  and  it  never  after  approaches  the 
land.  From  this  point  it  runs  in  the  direction  E.  4  N.,  brushing'  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Great  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  and  it  con- 
tinues in  this  line  to  48"*  and  44*  long.,  and  37"  and  43"  lat    Here 


however  it  bends  by  degrees  to  the  east^  south-east,  and  south,  and 
having  inclosed  the  islands  of  Flores  and  Corvo,  which  belong  to  the 
group  of  the  Azores,  its  traces  appear  in  ordinary  seasons  to  be  lost 
in  the  water  of  the  ocean.  Lieut  Maury  believes  however  that  he 
has  been  able  to  trace  it  onwards  till  "  it  finally  meets  the  British 
Islands.  By  these  it  is  divided,  one  part  going  into  the  polar  basin  of 
Spitzbeigen,  the  other  entering  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  but  each  with  a 
warmth  considerably  above  ocean  temperature."  The  transport  of 
West  Indian  seeds,  tropical  fruits,  ftc,  to  the  western  and  northem 
parts  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  even  to  the  coast  of  Norway,  is 
undoubted ;  and  it  is  precisely  to  these  parts  that  we  must  look  for 
the  direction  of  the  Gulf  Stream  if  it  reach  the  shores  of  Europe. 
Investigations  respecting  the  temperature  of  the  seas  surrounding 
the  British  coasts  and  the  character  of  the  algss,  &c.,  have  not  hitherto 
however  been  carried  on  to  a  sufficient  extent,  or  in  such  a  connected 
manner,  as  to  enable  us  to  speak  with  certainty  on  this  hypothesis;  and 
hence  the  British  Association  has  presented  a  request  to  government 
'*  to  connect  with  the  survey  of  the  Gulf  Stream  an  examina.tion  of  the 
zoology  and  botany  of  this  current,  and  also  of  the  temperature  of  th€ 
seas  aroimd  the  shores  of  the  British  Islands." 

In  its  course  across  the  ocean,  as  it  approaches  the  Azores,  it  is  vety 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  breadth  of  the  current,  because  the  warm 
water  expands  to  the  north  and  to  the  south  to  a  considerable  distance 
in  the  sea,  where  no  current  can  be  traced ;  in  the  former  direction  to 
a  degree  or  a  degree  and  a  half  of  latitude;  and  on  the  southern  side, 
even  to  two  degrees  and  a  half :  it  has  been  met  with  at  33i°  and  34^ 
N.  lat  The  strongest  current  is  commonly  met  with  between  38"  and 
39"  N.  lat :  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  intelligent  navigators  that  the 
breadth  of  what  may  be  c^ed  a  current  does  not  exceed  100  or  120 
nautical  miles ;  but  the  breadth  of  the  current  as  well  as  of  the  belt 
of  warm  water  varies  considerably  at  different  periods.  Its  velocity 
decreases  gradually  in  its  progress  to  the  east  Between  the  meridians 
of  65"  and  66"  it  runs  between  55  and  56  miles  per  day ;  and  900 
nautical  miles  farther  to  the  east  from  30  to  33  miles.  Aiteif  it  begins 
to  bend  to  the  east  and  south-east  its  velocity  diminishes  more  rapidly ; 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Azores  its  mean  rate  does  not  exceed 
10  miles  per  day,  having  lost  20  miles  per  day  in  a  course  of 
only  600  miles.  The  temperature  of  its  water  like  wise  decreases 
during  all  this  course,  but  at  a  slower  rate.  For  600  nautical  miles 
from  Cape  Hatteras,  or  under  the  meridian  of  634"  ^*  long,,  the  ther- 
mometer shows  81"  in  summer,  or  from  104"  to  114°  above  the  water 
of  the  ocean  under  the  same  parallel,  after  having  traversed  4  degrees 
of  lat  Hence,  to  424"  ^- 1&^-  ^^^^  ^^4"  W.  long.,  it  loses  54"  of  heat, 
the  thermometer  falling  from  81"  to  754°.  Thence  to  Corvo  the  ther- 
mometer descends  from  754"  to  724",  still  preserving  a  temperature 
of  8",  or  10"  above  that  of  the  ocean. 

Where  the  Gulf  Stream  brushes  the  Great  Bank  of  Newfoundland 
the  warm  water  of  the  current  is  about  8"  higher  than  that  of  the 
ocean,  but  the  water  of  the  ocean  exceeds  that  which  covers  the  Great 
Bank  by  25".  These  different  d^;rees  of  temperature,  though  existing 
so  near  one  another,  can  never  attain  an  equilibrium,  because  each  of 
them  proceeds  from  a  cause  which  is  peculiar,  and  whose  influence  at 
the  same  time  is  permanent  To  this  difference  of  temperature  the 
fogs  on  the  banks  and  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  may  be  attributed. 

The  whole  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  from  the  Salt  Kays  to  the 
south-west  of  the  Azores,  amounts  to  upwards  of  3000  nautical  miles, 
in  which  course  it  traverses  from  19  to  20  degrees  of  lat  (23"  to  42",  or 
43"),  and  diminishes  in  temperature  134"  (from  86"  to  724").  According 
to  Major  Rennell  it  arrives  at  the  Azores  in  77  or  78  days. 

The  Gulf  Stream  being  itself  of  considerable  breadth,  and  covering 
besides  with  the  warm  water  brought  down  by  it  laige  tracts  of  the 
sea  on  both  sides  of  its  course,  forms  a  vast  expanse  of  warm  water 
in  the  centre  of  the  North  Atlantic.  It  extends  from  the  30th  meri- 
dian to  the  75th,  and  sometimes  covers  in  breadth  at  the  east  end  all 
the  sea  from  33"  or  34"  to  45"  N.  lat,  but  at  its  western  extremity  it 
contracts  to  about  160  or  170  nautical  miles.  It  is  acoordingly  2000 
miles  in  length,  and  at  a  mean  350  miles  in  breadth,  and  thus  forms 
a  more  extensive  surface  than  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  This  body  of 
water  contains,  besides  the  stream  itself,  its  coimter-currents,  ofisets, 
overflowings,  and  deposits,  the  current  itself  possibly  not  occupying 
one-half  of  this  space.  The  Mexican  Sea  may  therefore  be  considered 
as  a  vast  cauldron  for  heating  water,  which  is  distributed  over  the 
central  parts  of  the  North  Atlantic.  By  the  Gulf  Stream  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Atlantic  is  kept  free  from  ice,  and  a  temperature  of  from 
8"  to  12"  higher  imparted  to  it  than  the  water  of  the  western  side  of  the 
Atlantic  in  corresponding  latitudes.  Nor  can  it  be  questioned  that  such 
a  vast  expanse  of  warm  water,  from  8"  to  10"  above  the  temperature  of 
the  sea,  must  have  a  great  effect  on  the  surroimding  sea  and  the  adjacent 
countries ;  and  this  influence  no  doubt  reaches  to  the  British  Islands 
and  even  to  Norway,  if  the  Gulf  Stream  really  extend^  so  far.  But 
to  what  extent  these  countries  are  influenced,  or  how  far  the  influence 
reaches,  has  not  yet  been  fully  elucidated. 

The  surface  of  the  Gulf  Stream  Lieutenant  Mauxy  describes  as  being 
"  a  double  inclined  plane,  having  the  ridge  or  line  of  meeting  of  these 
two  planes  near  the  axis  of  the  stream,  from  which  the  surface  water, 
like  the  rain  from  the  roof  of  a  house,  runs  off  towards  each  side :" 
this  ridge,  he  says,  has  been  ascertained  to  be  nearly  two  feet  higher 
than  the  contiguous  waters  of  the  Atlantic.    And  to  this  peculiarity 
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)f  form,  caused  by  the  elevation  of  temperature  in  its  waters  above 
lioae  of  the  ocean,  be  attributes  the  gulf-weed  being  only  found  on 
be  eastern  borders  of  the  stream. 
The  officers  engaged  in  the  United  States  survey  found  extensive 
-vera  or  streaks  of  warm  water  on  tlLe  surface  of  the  Atlantic  east  of 
'  i  Qulf  Stream.    These  it  was  inferred  came  from  the  Qulf  Stream, 
_i  were  parts  of  an  offset  or  branch  of  that  stream  running  in  the 
f  ection  of  the  Island  of  Bermuda.    Subsequent  investigations  con- 
'med  the  accuracy  of  the  observations,  and  this  bifurcation  of  the 
-ilf  Strerm  has  been  accepted  by  some  as  an  establidied  fact.    It  is 
-:\vever  doubted  by  Maury,  who  states  that  careful  scrutiny  of 
•  Yaerous  aVservations  tends  rather  to  show  that  these  warmer  layers 
:  >ie  from  a  uatiural  process  of  heating  and  cooling  of  the  surface  of 
.  0  ocep^i-    **  When  ^e  rays  of  the  sun  are  operating  in  their  great^t 
;ensi''  m  the  northern  hemisphere  they  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
:  u^>>;jial  eurfiice  of  the  ocean  to  the  highest  pitch — its  waters  thus 
r  aiming  lighter  flow  to  the  north  in  a  gentle  surface  current  of  warm 
'  cer ; "  and  they  would  probably  flow  in  streaks  or  layers,  while  in 
}■_  process  of  cooling  some  parts  would  almost  necessarily  cool  faster 
f  1  others.    Very  many  examples  have  also  been  reported  of  irregu- 
\v^  of  outline  in  the  stream  itself  from  encroachments  of  cold  water. 
^9  when  laid  down  on  charts  exhibit  the  waters  of  different  tem« 
i  I  ires  running  into  or,  as  it  were,  dovetailed  and  fitted  into  each 
r  in  a  jagged  line,  yet  with  some  approach  to  symmetry,  "  like  the 
es  in  a  skulL"    This  phenomenon  partly  explains  and  is  partly 
lined  by  that  just  noticed.     On  the  whole  therefore  he  concludes 
both  this  irregularly  of  outline  and  the  streaks  or  layers  of  warm 
iy  supposed  to  come  from  the  Gulf  Stream  are  probably  the  warm 
tol  waters  due  to  latitude  partly  interlacing  in  certain  seasons  the 
-T  or  wanner  waters  of  the  same  regions.    The  layers  of  water 
U  have  been  observed  of  a  lower  temperature  than  the  contiguous 
rs  of  the  ocean  are  attributable  to  the  existence  of  submeiged 
itain  ranges  or  shoals  of  greater  or  less  extent. 
;.:  will  have  been  seen  that  we  are  not  disposed  to  underrate  the 
lat  value,  of  Lieut  Mauiys  researches ;  but  we  feel  bound  to  add 
it  Lieut.  Mauiy  in  asserting  that  previous  to  his  investigations,  "  all 
i  knew  of  this  wonderful  phenomenon,"  the  Oulf  Stream,  "was 
ntained  chiefly  in  what  Dr.  Franklin  said  of.it  more  than  60  years 
D,"  deals  unfairly  as  well  as  ungenerously  with  the  labours  of 
ijor  Bennell;  labours  which  occupied  'Hhe  last  twenty  years  of 
i  life,"  and  which  unquestionably  added  veiry  largely  to  what  was 
eviously   known  on   the   subject:    while  by  carefully  collating, 
iucing,  and  systematising  the  observationB  made  by  a  great  number 
naval  officers  and  scientific  travellers,  he  formed  a  solid  basis  for 
3  operations  of  future  investigators.     Lieut  Maury  himself  is 
latly  indebted  to  the  work  of  l&jor  Rennell :  indeed  it  would  not 
at  all  too  much  to  say  that  his  '  Investigations '  and  '  Charts  of  the 
rrents  of  the  Atlantic'  aro  in  reality  an  extension  of  the  '  Investi* 
ions'   and  'Charts  of  the  Currents  of  the  Atlantic'  of  Major 
nnell.    Undoubtedly  the  results  of  the  researches  of  the  more 
ent  investigator  are  much  the  more  practically  valuable ;  and  too 
oh  praise  can  hardly  be  given  to  the  patient  diligence  as  well  as 
at  ability  with  which  I^eut,  Maury  has  collated  and  rendered 
liable  the  vast  number  of  observations  placed  in  his  hands,  but  it 
it^  from  pleasing  to  see  the  truly  important  labours  of  a  prede- 
10^.*  thus  passed  over  without  notice,  or  worsen 
lesides  the  Gulf  Stream  two  other  currents  in  the  North  Atlantic 
erve  notice,  the  Arctic  Current  and  ther  North  African  or  Guinea 
trent    The  Arctic  Owrrtnt,  which  seems  to  originate  in  the  exten- 
e  masses  of  ice  which  surround  the  North  Pole,  runs  down  along 
)  eastern  shores  of  Greenland,  whence  it  carries  numerous  ice-fields 
the  south-westward.    These  masses,  along  the  eoast  of  Greenland, 
\  found  extending  from  250  to  800  miles  from  the  shore  into  the 
^n  sea,  and  mark  as  it  were  the  breadth  of  the  current,  which  fills 
■^1  them  the  strait  that  divides  Iceland  from  Greenland,  and  cairies 
•  ja  to  Cape  Farewell,  the  most  southern  extremity  of  Greenland. 
^hen  turns  round  the  cape,  and  runs  up  the  western  coast  of  Green- 
hd ;  but  it  seems  that  it  afterwards  crosses  obliquely  Davids  Strait, 
•id  is  turned  to  the  southward  by  Cape  Walaingham  (about  66°  N.  lat) ; 
*r  from  this  cape  a  current  of  8  or  9  miles  per  day  runs  to  the 
mthward,  which  at  the  mouths  of  the  straits  of  Cumberland  and 
iudson  increases  in  velocity  to  15  or  16  miles  per  day.    It  follows 
^e  coast  of  Labrador  until  it  arrives  at  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle, 
.'tilting Newfoundland  ftom  the  continent  of  America,  where  it 
-'•'i«^f!8,  sending  a  branch  through  the  strait,  which  afterwards  joins 
^^^  .jutfall  of  the  St  Lawrence  River,  while  the  main  body  of  the 
^4^.  running  to  the  east  of  Newfoundland  passes  between  the 
.  H.'^'^^ai.  and  the  Outer  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  or  between  45"  and  46* 
N.  lat  and  46"  and  47"  W.  long.,  near  which  the  Gulf  Stream  meets,  and 
according  to  Lieutenant  Maury  bifurcates  it ;  one  branch  of  it  under- 
running  the  <3ulf  Stream,  while  the  other  takes  a  soutii-westwardly 
direction  along  the  coast  as  a  current  of  cold  water,  for  the  most  part 
submarine.    The  bit»idth  «f  the  current  in  this  part  probably  does'  not 
exceed  200  or  240  miles,  but  its  temperature  is  always  below  that  of 
the  ocean,  sometimes  as  much  as  16  or  17  degrees.    This  is  mainly  to 
be  attributed  to  the  ice  brought  down  by  it  ftom  the  coasts  of  €h*een' 
land  and  from  the  Strait  of  Davis.    DivfiKitherland  ('Journal  of  a 
Voyage  in  Baffin's  Bay/  1850-51)  states  that  in  Davis's  Strait  a 


sontheriy-goiing  suzfiice-ciuTent  extends  to  various  depths  acooiding 
to  the  locality  and  the  season  of  the  year ;  but  it  is  hardly  perceptible 
on  the  surface  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  strait  where  the  northerly- 
going  current  has  been  observed. 

The  North  African  or  Guinea  Current  has  its  origin  in  the  sea 
between  the  southern  coast  of  Ireland  and  Cape  FinisteiTe  in  Spain, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  its  position  more  positively.  It  is 
however  a  known  fact  that  the  whole  body  of  water  between  Cape 
Finisterre  and  the  Azores  is  in  motion  to  the  south  and  south-east, 
the  western  part  running  more  southerly  and  the  eastern  lying  towards 
the  continent  of  Europe  more  easterly.  As  far  as  Cape  St  Vincent  it 
runs  half  a  mile  pw  hour,  but  from  that  promontory  southward  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mUe.  To  the  south  of  Cape  St  Vincent  the  coost 
of  Europe  and  Africa  form  as  it  were  the  pipe  of  a  funnel ;  and  here 
it  is  observed  that  the  whole  body  of  water  between  the  above-named 
cape  and  Cape  Cantin  on  the  African  coast,  and  as  far  westward  as  the 
20th  meridian,  sets  towards  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  From  Cape  Cantin 
to  Cape  Bojador  (26"  7'  N.lat)  the  motion  of  the  sea  for  a  distance 
of  more  than  300  nautical  nulea  from  the  land  points  nearly  towards 
the  shore ;  and  the  same  direction  is  observed  to  Cape  Blanco,  five 
degrees  farther  south,  but  in  the  latter  space  it  extends  only  froml50 
to  180  miles  from  the  land.  This  current  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Sahara  united  to  the  westerly  wind  which  continually  blows  in  this 
sea  renders  it  extremely  dangerous  to  the  unwaxy  navigator,  and  has 
been  the  cause  of  numerous  shipwrecks.  fVom  Cape  Blanco  to  Cape 
Verde  the  current  along  the  coast  sets  somewhat  to  the  west  of  south, 
and  identifies  itself  wi&  the  drift-cuirent  of  the  trade-winds ;  but  it 
does  not  mingle  with  it,  as  is  indicated  by  the  lower  temperature  of 
its  water,  which  near  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  is  8  degrees  lower 
than  that  of  the  ocean  moved  by  the  drift-current  At  the  Oftpe 
Verde  Islands  it  turns  slowly  round  towards  the  south,  and  afterwards 
towards  the  south-east  and  east-south-east,  influenced  by  the  form  of 
the  coast  of  Afirica.  Between  Cape  Verde  and  Cape  Mesurado  the 
distance  of  the  current  from  the  shore  is  about  200  nautical  miles,  and 
this  space  is  occupied  by  periodical  currents.  Having  passed  Cape 
Mesurado  the  current  sets  due  east,  and  runs  here  wi^  increased 
rapidity,  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  per.  hour.  It  ranges  along 
the  coast  of  Guinea  until  it  is  partly  dissipated  in  the  sea  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Quorra  between  the  Bay  of  Benin  and  that  of  Biafra,  and 
partly  stopped  ahead  by  the  Equatorial  Current  The  Guinea  Current 
extends  uong  these  coasts  at  a  mean,  about  180  miles  or  8  degrees 
in  breadth ;  and  its  greatest  velocity  is  during  the  season  of  the  south- 
west winds  (from  June  to  September)  in  the  sea  lying  west  of  Sierra 
Leone  and  south  of  the  Ci^  Verde  Islands.  Its  temperature  is 
lower  than  that  of  the  ocean  by  several  degrees  as  far  as  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands,  where  the  difference  sometimes,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  amounts  to  8  degrees ;  but  to  the  south  of  these  idanJs 
it  receives  a  large  accession  of  water  from  the  westward  by  which  its 
temperature  is  raised  at  once  several  degrees.  By  some  this  is  believed 
to  be  in  reality  not  an  independent  current,  but  the  Atlantic  Equa- 
torial Counter-Current 

We  conclude  these  observations  on  the  currents  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  by  noticing  that  branch  of  the  Guinea  current  which  separates 
itself  from  the  main  stream  nearly  at  its  origin,  and  passes  to  the  east 
along  the  southern  part  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  After  coastiog  the 
northern  shore  of  Spain  it  turns  to  the  north  and  north-west  along 
the  coasts  of  France,  and  shooting  across  the  mouths  of  the  English 
and  Irish  channels  it  bends  round  to  the  west  and  thence  through  all 
the  intermediate  points  to  the  south-east,  till  it  falls  ag%in  into  the 
original  current^  performing  a  complete  rotation  between  Spain, 
Fruice^  and  the  Atlantic  at  large.  The  north-east  side  of  this  vortex 
shoots  off  to  the  north-west  and  across  the  two  channels,  and  thus 
forms  the  current  which  so  often  places  ships  in  danger  near  the  Soilly 
Islands.  This  current,  the  exact  knowledge  of  which  we  owe  to  the 
indefatigable  industry  of  Major  Bennell,  bears  his  name,  and  is  called 
Rennell's  Current 

It  has  been  often  said  that  the  temperature  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere is  considerably  lower  than  that  of  the  northern,  and  that  the 
difference  amoimts  at  least  to  ten  degrees  of  the  scale  of  Fahrenheit ; 
f^om  recent  observations  however  it  appears  that  the  supposed  differ- 
ence between  the  temperature  of  both  hemispheres  in  higher  latitudes 
does  not  exist  in  the  open  sea. 

The  fact  however  that  the  ice  advances  much  fcLrther  to  the  south 
in  the  Northern  than  to  the  north  in  the  Southern  AUantio  deserves 
to  be  noticed  more  particularly. 

The  region  of  ice  which  surrounds  the  North  Pole  has  not  been 
attained,  and  therefore  our  informalaon  oonoeming  it  is  extremely 
scanty.  Till  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  it  was  thought  that 
all  the  ice  extending  from  the  pole  to  a  distance  of  about  nine  degrees 
formed  one  continuous,  tmdivided,  and  immoveable  masa  But  it  has 
been  ascertained  by  recent  arctic  voyagers  that  this  apparently  immense 
ice-field  is  divided  during  summer  into  a  great  number  of  compara- 
tively small  pieces,  and  that  these  pieces  instead  of  being  stationary 
are  continm&Uy  on  the  move  toward  the  south  or  south-west  With 
the  return  of  the  long  night  and  the  cold  they  are  cemented  together 
by  the  frost,  and  form  one  undivided  mass.    The  pieces  of  ice  which 

I  in  smnmer  are  detached  from  this  mass,  and  move  to  the  southward, 
probably  by  the  impulse  given  to  them  by  the  arctic  current,  am 
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owned  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland  to  Cape  Farewell  in  close 
masseSy  so  that  they  only  can  be  penetrated  in  the  summer  months 
with  much  labour  and  peril  by  bold  navigators.  In  winter  they  seem 
to  be  fixed  to  the  coast  and  to  become  stationanr  by  the  intensity 
of  the  frosty  and  even  to  extend  over  a  part  of  the  Atlantic  which 
in  sommer  is  free  from  ice.  The  whale-fishers  who  annually 
visit  the  Spitsbergen  Sea  and  Davis's  Strait  find  that  '  these 
mnmnii  of  ice  form  in  the  month  of  May  an  irregularly  waving  but 
generally  continuous  line  from  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  to  Nova- 
Zembla. 

This  continuous  line  of  polar  ice  extends  from  Newfoimdland  in  a 
northerly  direction  along  tne  Labrador  shore,  generally  preventing  all 
access  to  land,  as  high  as  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  Strait;  then 
turning  to  the  north-east,  it  forms  a  bay  near  the  coast  of  (Greenland 
in  about  66**  or  67**  N.  lat  by  suddenly  passing  awav  to  the  southward 
to  the  southern  extremity  of  (keenland.  But  this  bay  usually  formed 
by  the  ice  at  66°  or  67°  lat  does  not  always  exist  The  quantity  of 
ice  on  each  side  of  Davis's  Strait  is  often  small,  and  then  the  continuity 
of  the  ice-masses  is  liable  to  be  broken  so  as  to  allow  ships  to  reach 
the  Isad.  From  the  conformation  of  the  land,  geographers  have  for 
some  time  had  an  opinion  that  the  sea  on  the  north  of  the  Parry 
Islands  might  be  as  clear  as  it  is  known  to  be  throughout  the  year  in 
the  same  latitude  north  of  the  Siberian  Islands.  This  opinion  has 
received  a  certain  amoimt  of  confirmation  by  the  discovery  made  by 
Captain  Penny  that  the  Wellington  Channel  opened  out  into  a  strait 
which  was  clear  to  tiie  north-west.  This  discovery  has  greatly 
strengthened  the  expectation  that  this  may  prove  a  channel  of  com- 
munication as  a  continuation  of  Barrow's  Strait  from '  the  Atlantic 
into  the  Polar  Ocean.  In  the  summer  of  1852  Sir  Edward  Belcher 
sailed  up  the  Wellington  Channel,  which  was  then  open,  and  it  is 
expected  that  he  will  be  enabled  to  solve  this  problem ;  if  unhappily 
he  should  be  imable  to  throw  light  on  the  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin 
and  lus  brave  companions,  which  is  of  course  the  main  object  of  the 
expedition. 

After  doubling  Cape  Farewell,  the  most  southern  promontory  of 
Greenland,  the  Ime  of  the  polar  ice  advances  in  a  north*eastem  direc- 
tion along  the  east  coast,  sometimes  enveloping  Iceland  as  it  proceeds, 
until  it  reaches  the  island  of  Jan  Mayen.  Passing  this  island  on  the 
north-west,  but  frequently  inclosing  it,  the  edge  of  the  ice  then  trends 
a  little  more  to  the  eastward,  and  usually  intersects  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich  between  71°  and  78°  N.  lat.  Having  reached  the  longitude 
of  6°  or  6°  east,  and  in  some  instances  as  far  as  8°  or  10°,  it  changes 
its  direction  at  once,  and  by  suddenly  stretching  to  the  north  it  forms 
nearly  a  right  angle,  or  a  kind  of  promontory.  Hence  it  prooeeds 
northwutl  nearly  in  the  same  meridian  as  far  as  the  80th  parallel, 
where  it  joins  Hakluyt's  Headland,  and  then  passes  southward  along 
the  coast  of  Spitsbcnrgen  to  Cherie  Island,  which  is  between  Spits- 
bergen and  the  North  Cape.  Having  passed  this  island  it  assumes  a 
more  direct  course  a  little  to  the  south  of  esst,  until  it  forms  a 
junction  with  the  ice  inclosing  the  island  of  Nova-Zembla. 

That  remarkable  promontory  midway  between  Jan  Mayen  and 
Cherie  idands,  formed  by  the  sudden  stretch  of  the  ice  to  the  north, 
constitutes  the  line  of  separation  between  the  east^  or  whaling,  and 
the  west,  or  sealing  ice,  of  the  fishers;  and  the  deep  bay  lying  to  the 
east  of  this  Momontory  and  the  west  of  Cherie  Island,  which  may  be 
called  the  Whale-fisher^s  Bight,  invariably  forms  the  onlypervious 
track  for  proceeding  to  the  fii^iing  latitudes  northward.  When  the 
ice  at  the  entrance  of  this  bay  occurs  so  strong  and  compact  as  to  pre- 
vent the  approach  to  the  shores  of  Spitsbergen  and  the  advance  north- 
ward to  lat  74°  and  75°,  it  is  said  to  be  a  '  doee  season ; '  and,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  called  an  '  open  season '  when  an  uninterrupted  naviga- 
tion extends  along  the  western  coast  of  Spitsbergen  to  Hakluyt^s 
Headland.  In  an  open  season  a  large  channel  of  water  lies  between 
the  land  and  the  ice,  from  60  to  150  nautical  miles  in  breadth,  extend- 
ing to  lat  79°  and  80°,  and  gradually  approaching  the  coast  of  Spits- 
bergen, until  it  at  length  effects  a  junction  with  the  north-western 
ext^mity  of  it  or  with  Hakluyt's  Headland,  by  a  semi-circular  bend. 
But  though  in  an  open  season  the  ice  is  interrupted  between  Green- 
lead  and  Spitsbergen,  it  preserves  its  continuity  to  the  south  of  the 
latter  islands,  proceeding  from  thence  direct  to  Cherie  Island.  In  a 
dose  season  the  ice  stretches  across  the  entrance  of  the  Whale-fisher's 
Bight,  and  joining  the  south  of  Spitsbergen,  forms  a  barrier  against 
the  fishing-stations ;  yet  this  barrier  is  often  of  a  limited  extent^  and 
terminates  on  the  coast  of  Spitsbergen  in  an  open  space,  either  forming 
or  leading  to  the  retreat  of  the  whfdes.  This  space  however  is  some- 
times frosen  over  until  the  middle  or  end  of  the  month  of  May,  but  it 
is  not  unfrequently  free  from  ice.  The  barrier  itself  which  is  here 
opposed  to  the  fishers  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  usually  consists  of  a 
body  of  ice  from  60  to  90  or  even  120  miles  across  in  the  shortest 
diameter,  and  is  generally  formed  of  smaller  pieoes  of  ice,  called  pack- 
ice^  often  cemented  into  a  continuous  field  by  the  intermixture  of 
newly-formed  ice.  Behind  this  barrier  the  sea  is  commonly  open  up 
to  80°,  and  sometimes  much  further.  In  summer  this  open  space 
appears  to  extend  to  the  nortii-eastem  extremity  of  Spitsbergen.  The 
barrier  of  ice  which  in  a  doee  season  shuts  up  the  entrance  of  the 
Whale-fisher's  Bight  in  May,  disappears  invariably  in  June,  and  then 
the  sea  is  render^  freely  navigable  from  the  very  haunt  of  the  whales 
to  the  expanse  of  the  Atiantia 


Siinilar  changes  take  place  in  the  ice  of  Hudson's  Biiy,  Baffin's  Bay, 
and  DaviWs  Strait  The  navigation  of  Hudson's  Bay  is  first  inter- 
rupted by  ice,  generally  in  the  month  of  November ;  but  on  the  east 
side  of  Davis's  Strait  it  does  not  usually  make  its  appearance  under 
the  land  until  the  spring.  Lfttle  progress  can  be  made  through  the 
ice  into  the  great  bays  of  Hudson  and  Ba£Bn  until  the  months  of  June 
and  July,  when  a  passage  to  the  extremity  of  each  bav  is  gradually 
opened.  In  the  months  of  August  and  September  the  ice  of  the  bays 
seems  to  be  the  most  open ;  and  in  the  straits  of  Davis  and  Hudson 
almost  entirely  dispersed. 

The  ice  met  with  in  the  sea  between  Greenland  and  Spitsbergen 
consists  commonly  of  ice-fields,  or  pieces  consisting  of  a  single  sheet, 
with  its  surface  raised  in  general  four  or  six  feet  above  the  levd  of 
the  sea,  and  its  base  depressed  to  the  depth  of  from  ten  to  twenty  feet 
beneath.  But  the  defidency  in  elevation  is  sufSdently  compensated 
by  the  amasing  extent  in  surfitce,  some  of  these  ice-fields  being  many 
lesguee  in  length,  and  covering  an  area  of  several  hundred  square 
xmles.  Ice-islands,  or  ice-beigs,  are  also  found,  but  they  are  neither 
so  numerous  nor  so  bulky  as  those  of  Baffin's  Bay,  where  they  littain 
an  immense  size:  that  which  was  described  by  Captain  Ross  and 
measured  by  Lieutenant  Parry,  was  sground  in  sixty-one  fathoms :  it 
was  4169  yards  long,  8689  yards  broad,  and  51  feet  high ;  its  weight 
was  calculated  to  amount  to  1,292,897,678  tons. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  ice  which  is  brought  down  by  the  arctic 
current  to  the  very  centre  of  the  North  Atlantic,  originates  in  the  Bay 
of  Baffin  and  the  Strait  of  Davis,  for  it  consists  almost  entirdy  of  ice- 
bergs. When  the  sun  returns  to  the  arctic  region,  snd  the  icy  bonds 
which  connect  these  bodies  with  the  continent  have  been  dissolved, 
they  descend  in  numerous  masses  along  the  coasts  of  Labrador  and 
Newfoundland,  some  of  them  entering  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  by  the 
Strait  of  Belle  Ide.  From  Ne¥rfound]and  they  advance  farther  to  the 
south  and  south-east,  and  are  often  met  with  in  the  Gulf  Stream  itself, 
between  56°  and  46°  W.  long.,  and  as  far  south  as  40°  45'  N.  lat,  from 
the  month  of  April  to  that  of  November.  Some  of  them  even  here 
are  of  vast  size,  but  all  in  a  state  of  rapid  thaw.  They  cool  the  vrater 
sendbly  to  a  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  around  them ;  and  the 
thermometer  sinks  sometimes  no  less  than  17  or  18  degrees,  from  61° 
or  60°  to  48°  in  their  neighbourhood. 

In  the  Southern  Hemisphere  the  ice  doee  not  advance  to  such  low 
latitudes  in  any  part  of  the  sea.  Captain  Weddell  did  not  see  any 
before  he  reached  57°  80'  S.  lat  Having  found  it  in  a  rather  crowded 
state  between  59°  and  69°  to  the  north  and  south  of  that  chain  of 
islands  which  are  known  imder  the  names  of  the  South  Shetlands  and 
New  Orkneys  group,  he  arrived  to  the  south  of  70°  lat  in  an  open  sea^ 
where  not  a  particle  of  ice  was  found  at  78°  17'  lat  and  85°  55'  W. 
long.,  and  even  at  74°  15'  only  a  few  ice-islands  were  met  with.  Later 
voyagers  have  only  confirmed  these  facts.  Farther  to  the  west  Captain 
Sir  J.  Ross  was  in  1841  able  to  penetrate  to  78°  4'  S.  lat  before  he 
was  arrested  by  land,  which  wtm  skirted  by  a  barrier  of  ice  extending 
from  ten  to  twenty  miles  fh>m  the  shore.  The  South  Atlantic  appears 
then  to  be  much  leas  encumbered  with  ioe  than  the  North  Atlantic, 
probably  because  it  contains  much  less  land. 

Captfdn  Cook  observed  that  the  ice  about  the  Antarctic  Pole  in  the 
South  Atlantic  extended  farther  north  than  in  the  Pacific.  Veiy  few 
vessels  he  savs  met  with  ice  going  round  Cape  Horn,  and  very  little  is 
observed  below  the  60th  degree  of  lat  in  the  Pacifia  But  between 
the  meridian  40°  W.  and  50°  or  60°  R,  it  advances  as  far  north  as 
51°.  He  hence  inferred  the  existence  of  a  southern  continent  But  it 
is  now  known  that  the  ice  found  at  this  latitude  owes  its  origin  to  the 
chain  of  islands  above  mentioned,  and  to  the  extensive  coast  discovered 
in  the  neighbourhood  by  Captain  Biscoe,  and  that  to  the  south  of  it 
the  sea  is  open  and  entirdy  free  from  ice. 

It  may  be  considered  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  that  a 
oondderable  part  of  its  surface  is  covered  with  sargasso,  or  gulf-weed 
{Fucut  natana).  The  region  of  this  weed  extends  nearly  across  the 
whole  ocean,  beginning  on  the  east  at  the  80th  meridian,  and  extend* 
ing  on  the  west  to  the  Bahama  Islands.  Its  northern  limit  may  be 
placed  at  86°  N.  lat,  and  its  southern  at  19°  N.  lat ;  and  it  is  the 
nabitation  of  countless  numbers  of  marine  animals.  The  whole  region 
however  is  not  equally  crowded  with  weed,  the  greatest  quaniaties 
being  met  with  at  the  eastern  and  western  extrenuties, — on  the  east^ 
nearly  imder  the  meridian  of  the  islands  of  Corvo  and  Flores,  the 
most  western  of  the  Azores,  where  between  lat  25°  and  86°,  and 
long.  80°  and  82°,  it  forms  first  a  narrow  stripe,  but  to  the  southward 
expands  to  a  great  width.  This  region  is  called  by  the  Portuguese 
Mar  de  Sargasso,  or  '  weedy  sea.'  The  quantity  of  the  weed  is  really 
astonishing.  It  coven  like  a  mantle  the  surface  of  the  sea  for  many 
miles,  and  extends  more  than  1200  miles  from  north  to  south.  The 
western  region  extends  between  the  parallels  22°  and  26°,  about  the 
meridians  of  70°  and  72°,  where  the  weed  also  is  found  in  a  very 
crowded  state.  The  intermediate  region  is  less  so ;  and  it  would  even 
seem  that  in  some  parts  the  sea  is  oiUy  lightly  strewed  with  it,  whilst 
in  others  it  is  much  more  abundant  It  is  observed  that  the  greatest 
mass  of  this  weed  is  found  at  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  where  the 
Gtilf  Stream  terminates ;  and  the  next  great  mass  where  the  coun- 
ter-current  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  runs  slong  its  southern  border, 
unites  at  the  Bahamas  with  tlie  drift-current  of  the  North  Atlantic. 
Much  of  this  weed  is  brought  down  by  the  Gulf  Stream  from  the  Sea 
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of  Mexico ;  but  the  quantity  is  bo  great  that  it  is  reasonably  supposed 
that  most  of  it  mtist  be  produced  in  the  Atlantic  itself  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  It  appears  to  be  produced  in  considerable  quantities  on 
the  Bahama  banks. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  different 
parts  contain  different  quantities  of  salt ;  and  several  persons  have 
been  at  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  this  difference,  but  no 
satisfiBMjtory  results  have  yet  been  attained.  We  know  only  with  cer- 
tainty that  the  spedfio  gravity  of  the  sea-water  is  less  near  the  poles 
than  between  the  tropics  and  under  the  equator ;  but  how  great  that 
difference  is  remains  uncertain.  Captain  Scoresby  found  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  sea- water  near  the  coast  of  (Greenland  to  be  between  1*0269 
and  1'0270 ;  and  others  have  observed  it  between  ^e  tropics  to  be 
1*0297,  and  near  the  equator  even  1*0578  ;  but  the  latter  observation 
is  rendered  doubtful  by  others  which  gave  a  different  result. 

Another  remarkable  fact  is  the  difference  between  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  water  of  the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean  seas  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  That  of  the  Baltic  contains  only  one-sixth  of  the  salt  which  is 
found  dissolved  in  the  Ocean,  its  specific  gravity  being  on  an  average 
not  more  than  1*0049.  The  Mediterranean  Sea  contains  somewhat 
more  salt  than  the  Ocean :  to  the  east  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  searwater  is  1*0338 ;  whUst  between  Cape  St. 
Vincent  and  Cape  Cantin  it  was  found  to  be  only  1*0294. 

One  of  the  subjects  to  which  the  American  naval  officers  engaged  in 
the  survey  of  the  Atlantic  have  directed  a  good  deal  of  their  attention 
is  that  of  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  greatest  depths  of  the  ocean. 
They  succeeded  in  obtaining  veiy  deep  soundings,  the  greatest  being 
that  obtained  by  Lieutenant  Walsh,  who  in  31**  69'  N.  lat,  68"*  43' 
W.  long.,  sounded  to  6700  fathoms  (84,200  feet>  or  6*6  geographical 
miles)  without  finding  bottom.  This  was  the  greatest  depth  which 
had  then  been  attained ;  but  it  has  since  been  exceeded  by  an  English 
officer,  Captain  H.  M.  Denham,  of  H.M.S.  Herald,  who  on  the  30th  of 
October,  1852,  in  36"  49'  S.  lat  37°  6'  W.  long.,  found  bottom  at  a 
depth  of  7706  fathoms  (46,236  foet^  or  7*6  geographical  miles),  which 
is  3  geographical  miles  more  than  Uie  highest  points  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountains  are  above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  These  soundings,  if  they 
could  be  depended  on,  would  sufficiently  prove  what  has  long  been 
supposed,  that  the  ocean  has  depths  very  far  surpassing  the  loftiest 
elevations  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  is  right  however  to  add 
that  the  accuracy  of  these  deep-sea  soimdings  has  been  disputed, 
although  the  greatest  care  was  taken  to  ensure  their  correctness. 

We  mentioned  that  one  of  the  points  to  which  the  United  States 
government  directed  the  particular  attention  of  the  masters  of  whalers 
—of  which  there  are  in.  the  American  whale  fishery  upwards  of  600, 
manned  by  16,000  seamen — was  the  localities  in  which  the  sperm  and 
'  right  *  whales  were  met  with.  The  results  deduced  from  a  careful 
comparison  of  their  logs  are  so  remarkable  as  to  deserve  quoting  in 
the  words  of  Lieutenant  Maury's  Report : — 

**  As  observation  after  observation  in  such  an  immense  field  was 
recorded  day  after  day,  with  the  most  untiring  industry,  and  as  the 
oft-repeated  process  finally  began  to  express  a  meaning,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  lines  for  entering  the  right  whales  through  certain 
districts  of  the  ocean  were  blanks  from  one  side  of  the  chart  to  the 
other.  Finally  it  was  discovered  that  the  torrid  zone  is  to  this 
animal  forbidden  groimd,  and  that  it  is  physically  as  impossible  for 
him  to  cross  the  equator  as  it  would  be  to  cross  a  sea  of  fiame.  In 
short,  that  there  is  a  belt  from  two  to  three  thousand  miles  in  breadth, 
and  reaching  from  one  side  of  the  ocean  to  the  other,  in  which  the 
right  whales  are  never  found.  Hence  the  discovery  that  the  fish 
called  the  right  whale  in  the  northern  hemisphere  is  not  the  fish 
which  goes  by  this  name  in  the  southern ;  that  the  right  whale  of 
Behring's  Straits  and  the  whales  of  Baffin's  Bay  are  probably  the 
same  animal ;  and  if  so,  that  there  ia  at  times  at  least  an  open  water- 
communication  through  the  polar  regions  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans ;  for  tim  animal  not  being  able  to  endure  the  warm 
waters  of  the  equator  could  not  pass  from  one  ocean  to  the  other 
unless  by  way  of  the  arctic  regions. ' 

(Rennell's  Jnvettigation  of  the  Currenti  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean; 
Maury's  Inveatigation  of  the  Winda  and  Ourrenta  of  the  Sea;  Notice, 
toMarinen  ;  and  Chard  of  the  Winde  and  Currents  of  the  Atlantic; 
Purdy's  Memoir  to  accompany  the  Charts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  10th 
ed,,  revised  by  A.  G.  Findlay,  1853 ;  Humboldt's  Travde ;  Comoe, 
translated  by  Sabine  :  JUporta  of  Royal  and  Britiah  Aaaociationa,  in 
the  Athenteum  for  1862 ;  Aecounta,  Joumalaf  &a,  of  Voyagea  in  the 
Arctic  Beffiona,  by  Scoresby,  Ross,  Pany,  Weddetl,  Back,  Richardson, 
Sutherland  &c. ;  Wilkes's  United  Statea  Exploring  Ejcpedition ;  Nar- 
rative of  the  Surveying  Voyage  of  the  Adventwe  and  Beagle;  Darwin's 
Journal ;  Phyaical  Atlaaea  of  Berghaus,  Johnston,  and  PetermanxL) 

ATLAS  is  the  historical  and  geographical  name  of  an  extensive 
mountain  system,  which  covers  with  its  ranges,  branches,  and  table- 
lands the  north-western  part  of  Africa.  Its  southern  boundary  lies 
between  27''  and  32**  N.  lat,  from  south  of  Cape  Nun  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  Gulf  of  Cabee,  or  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  opposite  the  island 
of  Jerbi ;  the  northern  is  formed  by  the  southern  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  between  Cape  Spartel  at  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  and 
Cape  Bon,  lying  east-north-east  of  the  town  of  Tunis.  The  coast  formed 
by  its  ofbets  and  terraces  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean  extends  upwards 
of  600  geographical  miles,  and  is  partly  low  and  sandy,  and  partly  rocky, 
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but  does  not  rise  to  a  great  height,  except  at  Cape  Ghir  and  a  few 
isolated  places  of  small  extent.  The  coast  along  the  Mediterranean 
between  Cape  Spartel  and  Cape  Bon  is  generally  rocky  and  high ;  in 
many  places  the  elevation  is  very  great,  and  it  continues  for  a  con- 
siderable extent.  Between  Cape  Bon  and  the  Gulf  of  Cabes  it  is 
likewise  generally  rocky  to  Cape  Vada,  but  it  does  not  rise  here  to  a* 
great  height^  and  is  in  many  places  interrupted  by  a  flat  sandy  shore. 
From  Cape  Vada  to  the  island  of  Jerbi,  along  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  it  is 
extremely  low  and  sandy. 

The  southern  boundary  of  the  Atlas  is  formed  by  the  Great  African 
Desert,  or  the  Sahara;  from  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  it  is  separated 
by  low  sandv  hills,  which  have  been  blown  up  by  the  winds,  and 
which  gradually  encroach  upon  the  gentle  declivities  with  which  the 
mountfuns  terminate  on  this  side.  On  the  west  of  the  Ghilf  of  Cabes 
the  Nofusa  Mountains,  which  are  the  last  offset  of  the  Atlas  toward 
the  east)  are  connected  with  the  Ghuriano  Mountains,  which  extend 
toward  the  south-east^  through  the  kingdom  of  Tripoli,  but  for  good 
reasons  are  considered  as  not  belonging  to  the  system  of  the  Atlas 
Mountains. 

Within  the  boundary  here  assigned  to  these  mountains  is  .compre- 
hended the  whole  of  the  empire  of  Fez  and  Marocco,  and  the  French 
tenitoiy  of  Alg^rie,  as  well  as  the  greatest  part  of  the  regency  of 
Tunis.  The  area  of  these  coimtries  may  amount  to  upwards  of 
600,000  square  mUes,  in  which  case  the  Atlas  system  would  cover  a 
space  not  much  inferior  to  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  taken  together. 
This  vast  extent  of  country  however  does  not  consist  entirely  ot 
mountain  ranges  and  valleys,  but  a  considerable  part  of  it  forms  level 

{>lainB,  which  especially  towards  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  are  very 
arge ;  and  even  between  the  mountain  ranges  along  the  Mediterranean 
there  are  many  plains. 

The  principtu  chain,  by  which  we  mean  to  indicate  the  highest 
ranges  of  the  whole  system,  does  not  run  parallel  to  the  whole  moun- 
tain region  from  west  to  east^  but  forms  rather  an  irregular  and 
winding  diagonal,  whose  principal  direction  lies  from  west-south-west 
to  east-north-east.  It  begins  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
with  Cape  Ghir,  SO"*  86'  N.  lat,  which  rises  nearly  perpendicularly 
out  of  the  sea  to  a  great  elevation,  and  extends  nearly  due  eastward 
to  the  meridian  of  the  city  of  Marocco,  where  it  turns  to  the  east- 
north-east)  in  which  direction  it  continues  to  the  sources  of  four 
large  rivers,  the  Wad  Oom-erbegh  (Morbeya),  Maluia  or  Maluvia 
(the  ancient  Molochath  or  Mulucha),  Ziz,  or  Tafilet,  and  Draha 
(Draa).  At  this  place  there  seems  to  exist  an  extensive  mountain^ 
knot»  which  contains  as  far  as  we  know  the  highest  summits  of  the 
whole  system.  These  summits,  which  are  always  covered  with  snow, 
are  estimated  by  Ali  Bey  to  rise  13,200  feet  above  the  sea,  but 
Graberg  of  Hemsoe  thinks  that  Mount  Hentet  attains  the  highest 
elevation,  being  upwards  of  16,000  feet  The  highest  range  stretches 
hence  nearly  due  north,  but  soon  declines  somewhat  to  the  east,  in 
which  direction  it  approaches  the  Mediterranean.  But  though  an 
offiiet  terminates  with  the  Ras-ud-Dir,  or  Cabo  de  Tres  Forcas,  near 
Mclilla,  it  is  not  the  principal  chain;  for  this,  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  sea,  seems  to  decline  to  the  east,  and  to  traverse 
the  almost  unknown  region  designated  by  the  name  of  the  Desert  of 
Angad,  through  which  the  boundary-line  between  the  empire  of 
Marocco  and  Algiers  passes.  The  chain  up  to  this  point  is  called  by  the 
Europeans  the  Greater  AUas ;  by  the  natives,  Daran,  or  Jebel  Tedla 
(Adtia).  The  principal  chain  again  appears  in  the  territory  of  Algiers, 
where  the  highest  part  bears  the  name  of  Wan-nash-riz,  and  termi- 
nates on  the  banks  of  the  Shellif,  the  valley  of  which  river  probably 
interrupts  the  continuity  of  the  range.  To  the  east  of  it  however  it 
rises  again,  and  forms,  south-east  of  the  town  of  Algiers,  the  high 
summits  of  the  Jurjura  Mountains.  Up  to  this  point  the  range  nms 
nearly  parallel  with  the  seaKM>ast^  at  a  distance  of  from  30  to  40  miles. 
But  hence  it  declines  somewhat  to  the  south-east,  and  takes  the  names 
of  Mountains  of  Wannougah  and  of  I-aite.  Farther  to  the  east,  at 
about  8"  K  long.,  it  is  called  the  Aturess  Moimtains ;  and  here  it 
begins  to  approach  the  coast  again,  entering  under  the  name  of  the 
Mountains  of  Tipara,  or  Tiffiuh,  the  territory  of  Tunis ;  it  terminates 
with  Cape  Blanco  and  Cape  Zibeeb,  north  of  the  town  of  Tunia 

Little  is  known  respecting  the  height  of  these  mountains.  One 
summit,  the  Miltsin,  27  miles  S.E.  of  the  town  of  Marocco,  which  is 
free  fron^  snow  only  once  in  about  every  twenty  years,  according  to 
the  measurement  of  Lieutenant  Washington,  rises  to  11,400  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  chains  along  the  Mediterranean, 
which  commonly  receive  the  general  name  of  Lesser  Atlas,  are  much 
lower.  Shaw  states  that  those  of  Wan-nan-sheere  and  Jurjura  are 
the  highest,  and  covered  with  snow  a  considerable  part  of  the  year ; 
and  the  French  naturalist,  Desfontes,  estimated  their  height  at  7200 
feet  This  part  of  the  Atlas  system  forms  the  buttress  of  the  table- 
land or  rather  terrace  of  Algeria.  Farther  to  the  east  the  mountainB 
decrease  considerably  in  elevation. 

We  observe,  with  respect  to  the  principal  chain,  that  up  to  the 
point  where  it  enters  the  Desert  of  Angad,  it  forms  the  line  of  separa- 
tion betwe^i  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  those  that 
run  north  and  south  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  or  the  Sahara.  The 
Lesser  Atlas  however  does  not  form  such  a  line  of  separation  betwem 
the  water-courses  running  towards  different  points ;  the  principal  rivers 
which  enter  titie  Mediterranean  rise  to  the  south  of  it  in  a  lateral 
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ohals,  which  rons  nearly  parallel  to  the  principal  chain^  and  make 
their  way  through  the  latter. 

The  lateral  chain,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  western  continua- 
tion of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  probably  separates  from  the  principal  range 
where  it  enters  the  Desert  of  Angad,  and  runs  aloiig  the  shores  of  l^e 
Mediterranean  Sea  at  a  distance  of  about  80  miles,  and  even  less.  It 
terminateB  opposite  to  Gibraltar  in  the  bold  Cape  of  Ceuta,  called  by 
the  natives  Jebel  d' Azute  (Moimtain  of  Monkeys),  and  in  Cape  Spartel. 
This  chain  is  thought  to  rise  only  to  about  2500  feet  above  the  sea  in 
the  highest  part^  and  is  the  only  one  which  traverses  the  extensive 
countiy  lying  to  the  west  of  the  principal  range. 

The  numerous  branches  which  lie  to  the  south  of  the  Lesser  Atlas, 
and  cover  the  coimtry  between  it  and  the  Great  Desert^  are  imper- 
fectly  known  as  to  their  height^  extent,  and  connection  with  one 
another.  It  would  seem  that  the  most  northern  of  these  chains,  that 
in  which  the  large  rivers  (the  Shellif,  Seibouse,  and  Mejerda)  take 
their  origin,  and  which  contains  the  2iackar  Mountains,  va  the  highest, 
and  that  they  lower  as  they  approach  the  Sahara. 

One  branch,  called  the  Jebel  Hadrar,  or  Southern  Atlas,  separating 
from  the  principal  chain  and  extending  towards  the  Sahara,  runs 
south-west  and  terminates  at  Cape  Nun.  It  divides  the  country 
about  the  rivers  Bus  and  Wad  Messa,  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic 
from  the  region  drained  by  the  river  Draha,  which  is  absorbed  in  the 
loose  Band  of  the  Sah&ra.  It  is  nearly  unknown,  but  probably  rises 
only  to  a  moderate  height. 

Our  information  concerning  the  geology  of  the  Atlas  Mountains  is 
limited  to  the  fact  that  the  lower  skirts  of  the  ridges  are  formed  by 
secondary  limestone,  and  that  this  formation  probably  covers  the 
mountains  to  an  elevation  of  3000  or  4000  feet.  What  constitutes  the 
basis  of  the  mountain  masses  Lb  unknown.  Ko  traces  of  volcanic 
agency  have  yet  been  discovered.  As  to  the  more  striking  features 
of  external  form,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  they  differ  considerably 
from  the  Alps.  The  Atlas  does  not  exhibit  pointed  peaks,  or  narrow 
and  sharp  edges,  but  its  form  everywhere  shows  a  decided  tendency 
to  extensive  table-lands,  broad  ridges,  and  rounded  sunmiits.  On 
each  side  of  its  declivity  the  range  supports  two,  three,  or  more 
table-lands,  at  different  elevations  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
separated  from  one  another  by  rather  steep  slopes.  The  summit 
of  the  range  however  is  formed  by  great  masses  of  rock  which  are 
generally  inaccessible,  or  nearly  so ;  in  many  places  they  rise  poxpen- 
dicularly.  In  a  few  places  these  masses  are  rent  asunder  by  long  and 
narrow  crevices,  through  which  the  mountain-passes  lead  from  one 
side  to  the  other.  Jackson  states  that  only  two  such  passes  exist 
between  Marocco  and  the  province  of  Sus,  and  he  calls  them  Bebavan 
and  Belavin ;  the  difficulty  of  passing  through  them  with  an  army 
renders  the  possession  of  the  provinces  situated  to  the  south  and 
south-east  of  the  principal  chain  precarious  to  the  emperor  of  Marocco. 
This  description  applies  more  particularly  to  the  Greater  Atlas ;  but 
in  part  also  to  the  Leaser  Atlas :  Shaw  states  that  the  mountains  in 
Algiers  generally  rise  with  a  gentle  acclivity,  and  are  covered  with  a 
succession  of  groves  and  ranges  of  fruit  and  forest  trees,  and  that  only 
occasionally  a  rooky  precipice  of  more  difficult  access  occurs.  Yet  he 
notices  in  his  topographical  description  several  very  difficult  mountain 
passes,  as  the  mountain  pass  of  Beoban,  through  which  the  great  road 
between  the  town  of  Algiers  and  of  Constantina  lies.  This  peculi- 
arity in  the  form  of  these  mountains  offered  one  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties which  the  French  encountered  in  subjecting  the  territories  of 
Algiers.    rALO^BiB.] 

As  the  Atlas  Mountains  in  some  places  rise  above  the  line  of  per- 
petual congelation,  and  in  many  others  approach  this  line ;  and  as  at 
the  some  time  the  southern  declivity  is  turned  towards,  and  is  as  it 
were  contiguous  to,  the  Ghreat  African  Desert,  where  the  greatest 
quantity  of  heat  is  developed  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  on  the  sides  of  the  Atlas  the  greatest  extremes  and 
variations  of  temperature  occur.  Little  definite  information  on  ike 
subject  however  has  been  obtained.  We  learn  from  travellers  Uiat  on 
the  low  plains  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  within  its 
lower  ranges,  the  date  palms  cover  extensive  tracts ;  that  the  higher 
lands  abound  in  gum -trees,  almonds,  olives,  and  other  productions  of 
the  hotter  countries ;  that  the  lower  table-lands  produce  apples,  pears, 
cherries,  walnuts,  apricots,  and  other  fruits  common  to  t£e  southern 
countries  of  Europe ;  and  that,  proceeding  higher  up  the  ranges,  the 
plains  are  covered  with  pines  of  an  immense  size,  with  a  species  of 
oak  called  the  'belute,'  the  acorn  of  which  is  used  as  food  and  ia 
preferred  to  the  Spanish  chestnut^  and  with  ferns,  elms,  mountain-ash, 
and  several  species  of  juniper.  Higher  up  large  forests  of  firs  form 
theprincipal  vegetation. 

The  metallic  riches  of  these  mountains  are  not  much  better  known 
than  the  botany.  Rich  mines  of  different  kinds  exist  in  that  lateral 
range  which  separates  the  province  of  Sus  from  the  countries  on  the 
river  Draha ;  it  abounds  especially  in  iron,  copper,  and  lead.  Ketewa, 
a  district  east  of  Tarudant,  contains  rich  mines  of  lead  and  brimstone ; 
and  saltpetre  of  a  superior  quality  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tarudant  itself.  About  60  or  60  miles  south-west  of  that  town  are 
mines  of  iron  of  a  very  malleable  quality,  equal  to  that  of  Biscay  in 
Spain.  At  Elala,  in  the  same  ridge  of  mountains,  are  several  rich 
mines  of  copper,  some  of  which  are  impregnated  with  gold ;  and  in 
the  same  place  tliere  is  also  a  rich  silver  mine.    Mines  of  antimony 


and  lead  are  likewise  found  in  Sus.  In  the  bed  of  the  river  Wad 
Messa  particles  of  silver  may  be  collected.  In  other  parts,  as  in  the 
Lesser  Atlas,  mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  sulphur  are  found.  Salt  ia 
collected  in  many  places,  the  soil  being  strongly  impregnated  with  It. 

These  mountains  are  mhabited  by  lions  of  Uie  fiercest  kind  and  tho 
lazgest  size ;  and  they  abound  in  antelopes,  monkeys  of  different 
species,  and  in  porcupines :  but  their  zoology  has  never  been  well 
investigated. 

Having  taken  a  general  view  of  the  principal  features  of  this  exten- 
sive range,  we  shall  briefly  describe  the  nature  of  the  oountries  which 
may  be  considered  as  included  in  its  bosom. 

The  countries  to  the  south  of  the  principal  range,  and  west  of  the 
meridiui  of  London,  may  be  divided  into  two  regions,  one  of  which 
contains  the  provinces  of  Tafilet  and  Draha  and  the  other  Sus.  The 
first  belongs  to  that  region  which  is  known  as  Beled  el  Jereed  (Land  of 
Dates),  and  extends  along  the  southern  declivity  of  the  whole  system. 
It  consists  of  gently-inclined  sandy  plains,  which  spread  to  the  foot  of 
the  moimtains,  and  along  which  are  found  nxmierous  detadied  oases 
(wadys)  where  palms  cMefly  prevail,  but  other  frnit-trees  grow  like- 
wise. The  fruit  of  the  date,  with  camels,  horses,  and  cattle,  are  the 
sole  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  region. 

The  province  of  Sus  is  divided  from  that  of  Draha  by  a  range 
of  mountains,  and  displays  quite  a  different  character.  It  is  well 
watered,  and  abounds  in  every  sort  of  agricultural  produce,  and  espe- 
cially in  different  kinds  of  fruits.  The  plantations  of  dates  are 
numerous,  and  those  of  olives  still  more  extensive.  The  country  may 
be  considered  as  a  plain  with  some  small  hills  dispersed  upon  it. 

The  country  included  by  the  Greater  Atlas,  by  that  lateral  branch 
which  terminates  at  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  may  be  considered  as  a  plain,  which  exhibits  at  its  southern 
and  northern  extremities  extensive  level  and  low  oountries ;  its  centre, 
between  the  rivers  Seboo  and  Oom-eri}egh,  is  occupied  by  an  elevated 
table-land,  which  descends  in  regular  teiTaces  towards  the  ooean. 
The  dirtingruishing  features  of  these  three  divisions  will  be  given 
under  the  article  Mabocco. 

The  oountries  to  the  east  of  the  principal  chain  display  a  much 
greater  diversity  in  their  nature.  They  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  of  which  the  northern  comprehends  the  TeU,  or  the  land 
adapted  to  agriculture ;  the  southern  is  partly  comprehended  imder 
the  name  of  Beled  el  Jereed,  though,  as  Shaw  observes,  it  is  called  by 
the  natives  the  Sahara,  which  name  cannot  be  applied  to  it  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  term  is  understood  in  Europe.  M.  Carette  also 
observes  that  the  only  distinction  which  the  natives  recognise  is  that 
of  the  Tell  and  the  Sahara ;  the  Tell  being  the  region  of  cereals  and 
the  Sahara  the  region  of  palms. 

The  Tell  comprehends  all  the  countries  which  are  watered  by  the 
rivers  fidling  into  the  Mediterranean.  Its  northern  half  is  occupied 
by  the  highhinds  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  and  presents  only  a  sucoessiou 
of  mountains,  declivities,  and  narrow  valleys,  without  any  plain  of 
considerable  extent  intervening,  except  between  the  cape  of  Raa 
Aoconnatter  (Cape  Caxinus)  and  Cape  Matifu,  on  both  sides,  and  to 
the  south  of  the  town  of  Algiers,  where  the  country  exhibits  only 
moderate  hills  rising  on  a  rather  level  country.  But  to  the  south  of 
the  Lesser  Atlas,  and  between  it  and  the  mountains  in  which  the 
large  rivers  take  their  origin,  the  country  extends  in  large  level  plains 
along  both  sides  of  the  rivers ;  these  plains  abound  in  ^very  pioduce 
of  agriculture  and  horticulture.  But  as  these  plains  open  out  in  the 
north-west  of  Marocco  they  lose  their  fertile  character,  assuming  more 
and  more  that  of  the  Sahara. 

To  the  south  of  the  Tell  lies  a  country  which  in  many  respects 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe.  It  consists  of  a  succession  of  oompletely-closed  valleys, 
with  a  temporary  or  permanent  lake  in  their  hoUows — ^the  reoeptaolo 
of  the  waters  that  flow  down  from  the  adjacent  mountains.  It  would 
seem  that  such  valleys  extend  frt>m  the  low  shores  of  the  Lesser 
Syrtis,  through  the  whole  region,  up  to  the  chain  of  the  QreaAer 
Atias ;  and  doubtless  they  rise  in  height  as  they  proceed  toward  the 
west  The  most  eastern  of  these  dosed  valleys  is  that  of  the  lake 
called  Sibhah  or  Shibkah-el-Lowdeah  (properly  Sabkblat^-Aiidiahj 
that  is,  the  salt  morass  of  the  valleys),  the  Tritoniv  of  the  ancient 
geographers  (the  Lake  of  the  Marks),  which  is  stiporated  from  the 
Lesser  Syrtis  by  a  sandy  tract  of  apparently  no'  great  elevation,  and 
to  the  soath-east  of  which,  at  no  great  distance,  are  the  Nofusa  or 
Nifzowah  Mountains,  the  most  eastern  branch  of  the  Atlas  system. 
The  lake  is  20  miles  long  and  6  nulee  broad ;  yet  it  is  not  altogether  a 
collection  of  water,  there  being  several  dry  tracts  intersperaed  all  over 
it,  which  look  like  so  niany  islands.  In  the  dry  season  the  water 
entirely  disappears,  and  the  bottom  of  the  lake  is  passed  by  the 
caravans,  for  the  direction  of  which  palm-trunks  are  planted  at  certain 
distances,  becaxxse  the  ground  contains  many  dangerous  pits  and 
numerous  quicksands.  Hence  it  is  called  the  Lake  of  Marks.  The  water 
of  the  lake  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  sea  in  saltness,  and  its  low 
shores  consist  of  sand ;  they  however  are  partly  covered  by  extensive 
groves  of  date-palms.  It  receives  only  a  few  torrents  from  the  moun- 
tains, which  inclose  it  on  the  north  and  south.  The  second  close 
valley  is  that  of  the  Melgigg  or  Melrir,  or  the  countiy  called  Zaab, 
Zabftn,  or  Zebe.  This  is  a  narrow  tract  of  land  which  extends  frx>m 
east  to  west  through  the  middle  of  the  territory  of  Algiers,  and  is 
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wotored  by  the  river  Wad  Adje-dee,  or  correctly  Wftdi'Al-Jedt  (the 
Uiver  of  tiie  Kid),  which  reoeives  many  small  rivers  originating  in 
the  mountains  between  the  Zaab  and  the  Tell,  and  falls  into  the  lake 
of  Helgigg,  a  very  extensive  irregolarly-shaped  sheet  of  water  in  the 
rainy  season,  but  in  the  dry  months  a  plain  covered  with  salt,  con- 
taining many  quicksands  and  pits.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Adje^ee 
are  numerous  villages  surrounded  by  plantations  of  pakn-trees.  The 
third  dose  valley  is  that  of  the  Shatt-6s<43aeda,  or  as  it  is  called  by 
Garetbe^  Lake  Hodna,  to  the  north-west  of  ihe  western  extremity 
of  the  preceding  valley.  It  is  a  plain  extendmg  for  many  miles 
lietween  two  chains  of  rather  high  momitains,  and  according  to 
the  season  of  ihe  year  is  either  covered  with  salt  or  overflowed  with 
water.  Here,  too,  the  quicksands  are  numerous,  and  occasion  danger 
to  the  imwary  traveller.  Five  considerable  streams  empty  themselves 
into  the  Shatt-e»-Sa6da  from  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  it ;  but  the 
eoimtry  surrounding  this  lake  is  nearly  an  entire  waste,  and  teems  to 
be  much  more  elevated  than  the  Zaab.  To  the  north-west  of  this  is' 
the  Desert  of  Sidi  Aifa. 

To  the  south  of  the  valley  of  Zaab  and  the  Sibhah-Melgir  extends 
a  space  which  partakes  of  the  Sahara  character,  but  which  is 
separated  from  the  great  sandy  desert  commonly  known  as  the 
Sahara  by  a  series,  or  according  to  M.  Carette,  "a  vast  archipelago 
of  oases,  each  of  which  displays  a  lively  group  of  towns  and 
villages; "  and  around  each  of  which  are  plantations  of  date-palms  and 
other  fruit-trees.  This  chain  of  oases  extends  according  to  M. 
Carette  through  Tunis  and  Marocco,  as  well  as  Algeria.  (Shaw's 
'Travels';  Jaekson's  'Account  of  Marocoo,'  and  'Account  of  Tim- 
buctoo  and  Houea';  'Journal  of  the  (Geographical  Society';  Carette's 
'L'Alg^rie  Meridionale  et  Septentrionale,'  in  the  'Exploration  Scien- 
tifique  de  I'Alg^rie,'  pubh'shed  by  order  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment.) 

The  name  AtUu  first  appears  in  the  writings  of  the  early  Greeks, 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  general  fact  of  the  existence  of  a 
mountainous  region  in  the  north-west  portion  of  the  African  continent. 
But  the  Atlas  of  Herodotus  (iv.  184)  is  rather  a  single  mountain  than 
a  mass  of  mountains.  "It  is  of  contracted  dimensions,  and  circular; 
and  said  to  be  so  high  that  it  is  not  possible  to  see  its  summits,  for 
the  olouds  never  leave  them  either  in  winter  or  summer :  the  natives 
say  this  moimtain  is  the  pillar  of  heaven."  In  these  western  regions 
the  fables  of  the  Greeks  placed  Atlas,  the  brother  of  Prometheus, 
bearing  the  heavens  on  his  shoulders.  (iEsch. '  Prom.'  848.)  From 
the  name  of  this  mountain  region  came  tiie  name  of  the  adjoining  or 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  native  name  of  these  mountains  according  to 
Pliny  (v.  1.)  and  Strabo  was  Duns. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  ancient  geographers  had  a  very  complete ' 
knowledge  of  the  Atlas ;  but  still  the  Romans  probably  knew  more 
about  it  than  we  yet  do,  having  colonised  many  parts  of  the  country 
which  these  mountains  and  their  branches  occupy ;  the  accounts  of 
it  in  Boman  writers  are  however  very  vague.  As  far  as  we  can 
collect  it  was  only  the  highest  and  western  part  in  the  kingdom  of 
Marocco  to  which  they  applied  the  term  Atlas ;  and  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  extended  the  name  to  the  high  lands  to  the  east  so  far  as  we 
now  do.  The  consul  Suetonius  Paulinus,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Pliny,  was  the  first  Roman  commander  who  crossed  the  Atlas.  His 
report  of  their  great  height  agreed  with  all  that  had  up  to  that  time 
been  said  of  them ;  he  found  the  lower  parts  of  the  range  covered 
with  thick  forests  of  lofty  trees,  and  the  summits  with  deep  snow  in 
the  midst  of  summer. 

The  offset  {rpSwovi)  of  the  Greater  Atlas  has  been  described  as 
terminating  at  Ceuta,  the  Septem  Fi'otres,  or  Seven  Brothers,  of  Pliny 
and  Strabo.  The  Greek  geographer  seems  to  make  the  Atlas 
Mountains  commence  at  Cotes,  now  Cape  Spartel,  and  continue  along 
the  Atlantic  side  of  the  continent.  (Compare  Strabo,  p.  825  and  Pliny, 
V.  l)  Pliny  says  that  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Ampelusia,  the  ' 
Vine  Tract,  to  the  headland  which  we  now  call  Cape  Spartel.  Strabo 
gives  no  name  to  the  mountain  range  stretching  eastward  and  in  the 
interior  frt)m  Cotes  to  the  Syrtes ;  but  he  describes  it,  together  with 
the  ranges  parallel  to  it,  as  inhabited  first  by  the  Maui*usii,  or  Moors, 
and  in  tiie  interior  by  the  CGsetuli  Humboldt  ('Aspects  of  Nature,' 
u  146,  Sabine's  trans.)  follows  Professor  Ideler  m  asserting  that  the 
Atlas  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  can  only  be  the  Peak  of  Teneiiffe ;  but 
they  agree  in  stating  that  the  Atlas  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
geographers  must  be  in  Northern  Africa. 

ATOLL,  or  ATOLLON,  is  a  name  given  by  the  natives  of  the 
Maldives  to  the  detached  coral  formations  of  which  their  Archipelago 
is  composed.  They  are  commonly  of  a  circular  form  (the  reef  seldom 
exceeding  a  mile  in  breadth),  inclosuig  a  lagoon,  from  fifteen  to  thiity 
miles  in  diameter,  and  rise  perpentUcularly  from  an  unfathomable 
depth.  They  are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  coral  formations  of  the 
South  Seas,  though  generally  on  a  larger  scale ;  the  name  Atoll  is 
exclusively  used  among  the  Maldives. 

ATOOI,  ATOWAI,  or  TAUAL    [SakdwXch  Islands.] 

ATRA'TO,  a  river  in  South  America,  in  the  republic  of  New 
Granada,  and  in  the  department  of  the  Rio  Cauca,  of  which  latter  it 
drains  the  northern  part,  called  the  province  of  Choc5.  It  is  foijned 
by  the  union  of  three  small  rivers,  Rio  Quito,  Rio  Andagedi^  and  Rio 
Zitara,  which  rise  in  a  mountivin-knot  a  little  south  of  6"  N.  lai,  and 
soon  join  one  another.    It  runs  nearly  straight  fix>m  south  to  uoith 


for  upwards  of  150  miles ;  its  mouth  is  in  the  Bay  of  Choc^,  the  most 
southern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  near  8*"  N.  lat.  Traversing  a 
narrow  valley,  which  lies  15etween  two  ranges  of  the  Andes,  and  for 
two-thirds  of  the  year  is  drenched  by  almost  continual  rains,  the 
Atrato  brings  down  a  greater  quantity  of  water  than  would  be 
supposed  from  the  length  of  its  course ;  and,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Alcedo,  its  mouth  is  five  leagues  wide.  Just  at  its  entrance 
into  the  sea  are  seventeen  small  islands,  lying  in  two  lines.  It  is 
navigable  by  large  vessels  for  a  short  distance  fr9m  its  mouth. 

The  country  drained  by  the  Atrato  and  its  affluents  was  discovered 
by  the  Spaniards  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  It  is 
extremely  mountainous,  except  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The 
mountains  are  covered  with  forests  almost  inaccessible,  and  the 
narrow  valleys  on  account  of  the  almost  continual  moisture  of  the  air 
are  marshy,  and  so  frequently  overflowed  that  the  inhabitants  find  it 
necessary  in  many  places  to  build  their  houses  upon  trees,  in  order  to 
be  elevated  at  some  distance  above  the  damp  soil  and  the  reptiles 
engendered  in  the  putrid  waters.  As  the  adjacent  mountains  contain 
rich  mines  of  gold,  and  the  Atrato  and  all  its  affluents  bring  down 
from  them  gold  dust,  a  few  Europeans  have  settled  on  the  l^ks  of 
the  river,  who  cause  considerable  quantities  of  gold  to  be  collected  by 
their  slaves,  by  washing  the  sand  of  the  rivers.  The  native  Indians 
too,  pay  the  taxes  imposed  upon  them  in  that  metaL  The  mines 
are  at  present  not  worked,  and  agriculture  is  almost  entirely  aban- 
doned, tiiough  it  is  said  that  the  valley  contains  many  fertile 
tracts. 

The  Atrato  River,  which  is  also  called  Darien  and  Choc6,  has 
obtained  some  historical  celebrity :  the  first  European  settlement  on 
the  continent  of  America  was  founded  not  far  from  its  mouth  in  1510, 
by  Yaaco  Nufiez  de  Balboa.  It  was  called  Santa  Maria  el  Antiqua, 
and  abandoned  for  Panamh  in  1518,  on  account  of  the  insalubrity  of 
the  air. 

In  modem  times  the  Atrato  has  acquired  another  sort  of  celebrity : 
it  has  been  the  means  by  which  the  only  existing  water-communication 
between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Pacific  has  been  efiected.  One  of 
its  sources,  the  Rio  Quito,  rises  near  the  source  of  the  Rio  San  Juan, 
or  Rio  de  Naonama  (a  tributary  of  the  Pacific),  and  between  them 
runs  a  ravine  called  Quebreda  de  Raspadura.  In  this  ravine  the  priest 
of  the  village  of  Novita  made  his  parishioners  dig  a  little  canal, 
which  is  navigable  during  the  heavy  rains,  and  thus  the  canoes  of  the 
Indians  carry  the  cacao,  the  most  important  of  the  agricultural 
products  of  the  adjacent  country,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  San 
Juan  to  that  of  ihe  Atrato.    This  canal  was  cut  in  1788. 

(Alcedo;  Humboldt.) 

ATRI.    [Abruzzc] 

ATRI,  HA'TRI A  PICE'NA.    [Abruzzc  ;  Adrta.] 

ATRIB,  or  ARTRIB,  a  village  in  Lower  Egypt,  near  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Nile.  It  is  the  Athribis  {vo/xhs  *A6pi^iryis)  of  Herodotus 
(il  166).  Blocks  of  stone  which  have  been  observed  here  pi*obably 
indicate  the  site  of  a  temple,  parts  of  which  may  still  be  buried. 

ATRIKANSKOL    [Siberia.] 

ATSHINSK,  or  ACHINSK,  a  very  thriving  town,  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  circle  of  that  name,  but  at  present  comprised  in  the 
circle  of  Kainsk,  in  the  proviuce  of  Tobolsk,  in  Siberia.  It  is  situated 
on  the  Atshin  and  Tshulym,  the  latter  of  which  on  leaving  the  town 
runs  in  a  northerly  du*ection,  until  it  falls  into  the  Tshulchinsk,  a 
feeder  of  the  Oby.  It  lies  at  a  distance  of  about  540  miles  £.  by  S. 
from  Tobolsk,  and  about  130  miles  £.  from  Tomsk,  in  56**  5'  N.  lat., 
90°  50'  E.  long.  Though  only  founded  in  1782  it  is  important  as  a 
place  of  transit  for  inland  trade.  Part  of  the  traffic  across  the  Une  of 
the  Ural  is  brought  to  Atshinsk  in  consequence  of  its  communication 
with  Tobolsk  through  tie  Oby  and  Tshulym.  The  soil  in  its  vicinity 
is  fertile,  usually  producing  thirty-fold ;  husbandry  is  thei'efora  the 
principal  pursuit  of  the  inhabitants,  who  supply  large  quantities  of 
com  to  the  neighbouring  provinces.  The  inhabitants  consist  either 
of  exiles  or  Tshulym  Tartars. 

ATTERCLIFFE.    [Sheffield.] 

ATTERSEK    [Ens.] 

ATTICA  (properly  'Atti»c^,  At'tike\  one  of  the  political  divisions 
of  ancient  Greece.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  doubtful ;  some  (Strabo, 
p.  891)  have  deidved  it  from  the  word  Acte,  a  term  expressive  of  the 
foi-m  of  the  coast-line.  fAcnuM.]  From  Acte  the  woixl  Actike 
might  be  regularly  foimed,  and  afterAvards  coirupted  juto  Attike. 
But  it  is  perhaps  more  likely  that  Att-ike  contains  the  element  .i^/A 
or  Ath  which  we  observe  in  the  words  Atth-is  and  Ath-enoc 

Attica  has  the  form  of  a  triangle,  two  sides  of  which  are  washed  by 
the  sea,  and  a  thuxL  is  protected  by  mountains.  The  mountain  range 
which  descends  from  noilhem  Greece  forms  a  knot  close  upon  the 
Corinthian  Gulf,  at  the  huge  mass  of  Cithroron,  from  which  two  chief 
branches  are  given  out  One  takes  a  general  soutli-west  direction, 
under  the  ancient  name  of  the  Oneian  Mountains,  filling  up  the  great- 
est pail  of  the  nan'ow  isthmus  between  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
Corinthian  Gulf  (here  called  the  Alcyonian),  and  the  Saronic  Gulf;  its 
termination  on  the  shoro  of  the  Saronic  Gulf  is  at  the  Scironian  rocks 
(Kakisoda),  which  press  so  closely  on  the  coast  as  to  allow  no  road 
between  their  base  and  the  sea.  (Strabo,  p.  391.)  The  other  branch, 
which  has  a  general  eastern  direction,  and  is  called  the  range  of  Pameai 
separates  Attica  from  Boootia  and  the  valley  of  the  Boootian  Asopus  •* 
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tliiB  range  terminates  abruptly  to  the  north  of  RhamnuB,  on  the  sea- 
coast  opposite  Euboea. 

According  to  the  survey  of  Captain  dopeland,  the  termination  of 
the  range  of  Fames  may  be  placed  at  Cape  Calamo,  on  the  Euripus, 
opposite  to  Cape  AliTeri,  in  Euboea  :  above  this  cape  to  the  west  rises 
an  eminence  (probably  the  ancient  Phelleus)  to  the  height  of  2038 
feet,  and  two  other  points  in  the  range  of  Fames  (advancing  westward 
from  the  supposed  Phelleus)  are  respectively  2758  and  4193  feet  high. 
A  considerable  part  of  Fames  is  covered  with  forests  of  pine,  oak, 
arbutus,  and  wild  pear-trees. 

The  range  of  Fames  on  the  north  and  the  Oneian  range  on  the 
north-west  completely  shut  in  the  Attic  peninsula,  under  which  term 
we  include  also  the  small  plain  of  Megaris.  There  are  two  roads  from 
Corinth  into  the  Megaris ;  one,  which  is  the  shorter  route,  runs  across 
the  mountains  a£  Derveni ;  the  other  funs  to  Calamaky  on  the  Saronic 
Qulf,  and  thence  follows  the  Sdronian  pass,  which  at  present  only 
admits  a  single  vehicle  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  way.  This  Sciro- 
nian  pass,  which  is  the  steep  escarpment  of  the  mountains  which  ter- 
minate on  the  coast,  is  four  leagues  in  lengtiL  (Thiersch,  ii  32.) 
Megaris  formed  one  of  the  four  ancient  divisions  of  Attica,  and  after 
the  death  of  Fandion  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  son  Nisus.  When  the 
Dorians  invaded  the  Attic  peninsula  in  the  reign  of  Codrus,  they  were 
only  able  to  get  possession  of  the  Megaris,  which  however  they  kept, 
and  founded  Megara,  a  Dorian  city,  on  the  confines  of  their  Ionian 
neighbours  of  Attica.  The  histoiy  of  Megaris  therefore  requires  a 
separate  consideration.     [Meoabis.] 

A  natural  boundary  separates  Megaris  from  Attica  properly  so 
called.  A  range  of  high  land  descends  from  the  north-west  boundary 
of  Attica  and  terminates  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bay  of  Eleusis  in  two 
summits  (Strabo,  p.  395)  formerly  called  Kerata,  or  the  Horns,  and 
now  KandiU,  in  SS*'  1'  53"  N.  hit,  23''  28'  8"  E.  long.  (Captain  Cope- 
land.)  Another  mountain  range,  which  branches  out  fin)m  Fames 
and  has  a  general  southerly  direction,  terminates  on  the  east  side  of 
khe  Bay  of  Eleusis,  and  on  the  narrow  strait  which  here  separates  the 
mainland  from  the  island  of  Salamis.  The  ancient  name  or  this  range 
was  iEgaleos,  a  term  also  applied  to  its  southern  extremity,  which 
abuts  on  the  coast,  and  under  which  Xerxes  sat  to  witness  the  sea-fight 
of  Sfdamis.  (Herod,  viii  90.)  The  name  Corydallus  was  given  to  a  part 
of  this  range  which  terminates  near  the  old  fenry.    (Strabo,  p.  394.) 

Between  the  range  of  Kerata  and  that  of  iEgaleos  lies  the  Eleusinian 
Plain,  one  of  the  natural  divisions  of  Attica. 

The  Athenian  Plain  was  frequently  called  merely  '  the  Plain '  (rh 
iriSiop),  but  both  the  Athenian  and  the  Eleusinian  plains  are  some- 
times included  under  the  general  name  of '  the  Plain.'  The  Athenian 
Plain  is  bounded  by  the  range  of  iEgaleos  on  the  west  The  eastern 
boundary  is  formed  by  the  mountains  which  run  southward  from 
Fames,  and  forming  two  masses,  terminate  respectively  in  Cape  Zoster, 
and  in  the  rocky  promontory  of  Sunium,  which  is  in  37**  39'  N.  lat, 
24^  0'  58"  E.  long.  Thus  the  transverse  ranges  of  Kerata,  iEgaleos, 
and  the  mountains  on  the  east  side  of  the  Athenian  Plain,  mark  out 
this  province  into  three  chief  divisions,  of  which  the  third  lies  between 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Athenian  Plain  and  the  sea. 

There  is  no  general  name  for  the  mountains  which  form  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Athenian  Plain.  The  most  northern  psirt  appears  to 
be  the  ancient  Brilessus  (Leake),  but  it  was  subsequently,  as  at  present, 
better  known  under  the  name  of  Pentelicus.  The  highest  part  of  this 
i-ange,  which  lies  N.E.  frt>m  Athens,  and  near  the  eastern  shore  of 
Attica^  is  3884  feet  Pentelicus  consists  of  a  mass  of  hard  fine-grained 
white  marble,  which  supplied  the  materials  for  the  public  buildings  of 
Athens.  The  direction  of  this  mountain  mass  is  about  south-east 
towards  the  eastern  shore,  to  which  it  approaches  very  close,  a  few 
miles  north  of  the  Erasinus  :  it  is  separated  from  the  range  of  Hymet- 
tus  by  a  depression  about  two  miles  in  length.  Hymettws,  the  highest 
point  of  wmch  is  3506  feet,  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Athenian 
Plain  down  to  the  western  coast  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
depression;  the  northern  or  greater  Hymettus  is  now  called  Telo 
Vouni ;  and  the  southern,  which  formerly  had  the  descriptive  name 
of  Anhydrus,  or  Waterlras,  is  now  called  Mavro  Youni 

A  hilly  district  runs  along  the  coast  in  a  south-eastern  direction  from 
die  southern  extremity  of  Hymettus  to  the  mountains  of  Lauriun, 
where  the  silver-mines  were  once  worked,  and  to  the  promontory  of 
Sunium :  this  hilly  country  also  runs  northward  as  far  as  the  ancient 
Brauron,  whicli  is  near  the  eastern  coast,  and  probably  on  the  Erasinus. 
The  whole  of  this  barren  district  was  called  by  the  general  term  of 
Paralia,  or  tiie  Sea-Coast  District  The  small  extent  of  level  or 
undulating  country  bounded  by  Pentelicus  on  the  north,  Hymettus  on 
the  westy  the  hiUs  of  the  Paralia  on  the  south,  and  the  sea  on  the  east, 
was  named  Mesogoia,  or  the  Central  Land,  a  name  which  is  retained 
in  the  slightly-corrupted  form  of  Mesdgia.  One  road  from  the  Athe- 
nian Plain  into  the  Mesogaia  runs  in  the  depression  between  the  two 
parts  of  Hymettus ;  anoi£er  road  from  the  upper  valley  of  the  Cephisus 
leads  into  the  Mesogaia  between  the  heights  of  Pentelicus  and  the 
nurtheiTi  Hymettus.  That  mountainous  part  of  Attica  which  occupies 
the  north-east  angle  of  the  province,  between  the  southern  extremity 
of  Pentelicus,  the  range  of  Fames,  and  the  sea,  was  called  Diacria,  a 
name  which  implies  a  region  interspersed  with  rugged  eminences. 
The  only  level  part  of  this  district  is  the  small  phiin  of  Marathon 
which  opens  to  Uie  sea^ 


It  appears  tiien  that  Attica  Pi'oper,  with  respect  to  its  plains  ia 
distributed  into  five  natural  divisions  : — 1,  the  Eleusinian  or  Thriasian 
Plain ;  2,  the  Athenian  Plain ;  3,  the  Paralia ;  4,  the  Mesogaia ;  5,  the 
Plain  of  Marathon.  The  area  of  Attica  may  be  roughly  stated  at 
about  700  English  square  miles,  not  including  Salamis,  which  perhaps 
contains  about  40  square  miles.  Though  we  now  know  the  coast-line 
of  Attica  with  accuracy,  we  are  still  without  that  exact  knowledge  of 
the  inland  boundaries  which  would  enable  us  to  avoid  considerable 
error  in  estimating  the  surface ;  but  taking  it  at  700  square  miles,  it 
is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Worcestershire  (723  square  miles),  and  only 
about  one-eighth  of  that  of  Yorkshire. 

The  plain  of  Peiraike,  or  Oropia,  lying  between  Fames,  the  Asopua, 
and  the  sea,  contained  the  town  of  Oropus.  Though  physically  Bex>a- 
rated  from  the  rest  of  Attica,  and  properly  considered  a  part  of 
Boeotia,  this  district  generally  belonged  to  the  Athenians.  To  settle 
all  disputes,  Philip  gave  it  to  the  Athenians  after  he  had  taken 
Thebes. 

The  sea-coast  of  Attica  begins  on  the  west  side  with  the  fine  bay  of 
Eleusis,  formed  by  the  receding  coast  of  the  mainland  and  the  irregu- 
larly-shaped island  of  Salamis,  which  lies  in  frx)nt  of  it  Two  narrow 
channels,  one  on  the  east  and  the  other  on  the  west  side  of  the  island, 
open  into  this  deep  landlocked  bay,  which  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  great  lake ;  the  channel  on  the  west  is  narrower  and  more  intricate 
than  the  eastern,  which  has  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  any  ships. 
The  bay  itself  is  a  capacious  haven,  with  a  great  depth  of  water.  The 
termination  of  the  range  of  JSgaleos  on  the  Attic  coast  forms  a  hilly 
peninsula  opposite  the  eastern  end  of  Salamis ;  here  Strabo  places  the 
fenry,  to  which  he  assigns  a  breadth  of  two  stadia,  or  about  1250 
English  feet,  but  the  width  of  the  narrowest  part  of  tiie  channel  is  at 
least  1250  yard&  The  small  rocky  island  of  Fsyttaleia,  the  name  of 
which  is  connected  with  the  great  sea-fight  of  Salamis  (Herod,  viii.  95), 
lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  eastern  passage  into  the  Bay  of  Eleusis. 
[Salamis.] 

Proceeding  along  the  coast  we  come  to  the  ports  of  Athens  already 
described  [Athens]  ;  to  the  promontozy  Colias  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Phaleric  Bay,  and  to  a  low  marshy  shore  or  lagoon  occupying  a 
large  part  of  the  coast  between  Colias  and  the  Cape  of  Hale,  now 
Cape  Pavlo.  Between  Halse  and  Zoster  which  forms  the  most  remark- 
able projection  on  this  coast,  are  some  small  rocky  islands  (Leake), 
which  the  Feraian  ships  when  flying  from  the  battle  of  Salamis  at 
first  sight  mistook  for  the  enemy's  fleet ;  but  Herodotus  (viii  97, 107) 
says,  l£ough  he  probably  might  be  mistaken,  that  the  heights  which 
appeared  like  ships  were  on  the  mainland.  The  position  of  Cape 
Astypalssa  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  island  of  Eleussa  (now 
Lagonisi),  which  lies  in  front  of  it  The  extreme  point  of  Attica, 
Cape  Sunium,  is  now  called  Colonnes,  from  the  fourteen  remaining 
Doric  columns  of  white  marble  which  adorned  the  temple  of  Athena 
of  Sunium,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  land.  Sunium  was  made  a 
strong  fort  (Thucyd.  viii  4),  and  the  walls  are  still  traceable  in  all 
their  circuit  except  in  some  parts,  which  owing  to  the  precipitous 
character  of  the  rock  needed  no  defence.  The  circuit  of  the  inclosure 
is  above  half  a  mile ;  the  temple  occupied  a  small  part  of  it  close 
upon  the  bold  p^montory,  and  appears  to  have  had  Propylsea,  like 
the  great  temple  on  the  Acropolis.  The  length  of  the  west  coast  of 
Attica  from  ihe  Horns  to  Colonnes  is  about  60  miles.  Strabo  states 
the  distance  from  Peineus  to  Sunium  at  330  stadia,  which  is  very 
nearly  the  true  distance  of  about  40  miles. 

The  east  coast  of  Attica  from  the  small  bay  of  Sunium  north- 
ward is  rugged  and  barren,  rising  into  •  hiUs  covered  with  trees  and 
brushwood ;  the  hills  between  Sunium  and  Thoricus  are  the  silver- 
mine  district  of  Laurium.  Between  Sunium  and  Thoricus  is  the 
Bay  of  Fandrimo,  the  ancient  Panormus.  Thoricus,  now  Theiiko, 
with  its  port  Mandri  was  once  a  demos  of  some  importance:  the 
traces  of  the  fortifications  (Xen.  '  Hellen.'  i  2.  1),  the  ruins  of  a 
theatre,  and  of  a  quadrangular  building  which  was  surrounded  by  a 
Doric  colonnade,  still  exist  Dhaskalio  is  probably  the  port  of  the 
ancient  demos  of  Potamus.  BafU,  farther  north,  a  port  of  consider- 
able size,  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  ancient  Prasis.  On  a  small 
island  in  this  bay  there  is  a  colossal  statue  of  white  marble  in  a  sitting 
posture,  to  whicn  the  modem  name  of  Rafbes,  '  the  Tailor,'  has  been 
given,  and  hence  transferred  to  the  bay.  The  Erasinus,  the  only 
stream  that  waters  the  Mesogaia,  runs  past  Yraona,  supposed  to  be 
Brauron,  and  enters  the  sea  three  miles  north  of  Port  Rafti  About 
ten  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Erasinus  some  ofisets  of 
Pentelicus  come  close  upon  the  coast,  forming  the  south  and  south- 
western boundary  of  the  plain  of  Marathon ;  the  north  and  north- 
eastern boimdary  seems  to  be  formed  by  the  offsets  of  Fames  and 
Cape  Stomi,  conjectured  by  Leake  to  be  the  ancient  Cynosura.  The 
name  Marathon  which  originally  belonged  to  one  of  the  four  towns 
which  formed  the  Tetrapolis,  was  afterwards  used  as  a  general  name 
for  the  whole  district  [Mabathon.]  North  of  MaraUion,  on  the 
coast,  we  find  at  Ovrio  Caistro  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Rhamnus 
and  of  the  temple  of  Nemesis.  Farts  of  a  colossal  figure  found 
there  are  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  statue  of  Nemesis,  which 
was  the  work  of  Phidias  (Pausan.  i  83).  The  words  of  Pausaniaa 
seem  to  imply  that  there  was  a  road  along  the  coast  fr*om  Bhamnua 
to  Oropia;  this  road  must  have  passed  Psaphis,  whidi  Colond  Leake 
I  would  place  at  Calamo.    The  coast  line  from  Sunium  to  Calamo  is 
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about  60  miles,  or  very  near  it,  which  ia  the  same  length  that  we 
have  afifilgned  to  the  western  coast ;  it  happens  also  that  the  direct 
distances  from  Sunium  to  the  Homs  and  Calamo  respectively  are 
very  nearly  the  same. 

We  shfdl  now  make  a  few  remarkB  on  the  two  great  plains  of 
Attica,  the  Eleusinian  and  the  Athenian. 

We  have  preferred  the  name  of  Eleusinian  for  the  western  plain 
of  Attica,  though  the  chief  part  of  it  is  called  the  Thriasian  by 
ancient  writers,  from  the  demos  of  Thria.  The  range  of  ^galeoe 
formed  a  natural  limit  between  the  Athenian  and  Eleuanian  plains, 
and  as  far  as  we  can  follow  the  obscure  traces  of  old  trhditions,  the 
Eleusinians  in  the  earliest  history  of  Attica  were  a  community  quite 
distinct  from  the  Athenians,  and  sometimes  at  war  with  them.  The 
fertile  Thriasian  Plain  extended  between  the  range  of  JSgaleos  and 
Eleusis  along  the  borders  of  the  bay  and  to  the  north  of  it  The 
Sacred  road  from  Athens-to  Eleusis,  along  which  the  anniud  solemn 
procession  to  the  Eleusinian  festival  passed,  after  crossing  .^galeos 
Dy  the  narrow  paJas  where  the  modem  convent  of  Dhafiii  stands, 
came  down  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Eleusis  near  the  Rheiti, 
or  salt  ponds,  whose  fish  formed  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  great 
temple  of  Eleusis.  [Eleusis.]  This  lagoon  or  at  least  one  of  them 
seems  marked  in  the  recent  survey  as  in  some  measure  commimicating 
with  the  water  of  the  bav.  From  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rheiti 
the  Sacred  road  ran  in  the  rocks  above  the  Rheiti  to  Eleusis,  from 
which  town  the  road  continued  as  it  now  does  below  the  Horns  on 
the  west  side  of  the  bay  to  the  town  of  Megara.  The  Sacred  road 
was  lined  on  both  sides  with  monuments  which  Pausanias  has 
described  at  length  {i.  §  36-38).  The  most  important  edifice  on  this 
road  was  the  Temple  of  Apollo  on  Mount  Poeoilum,  of  which  the 
three  remaining  Ionic  columns  were  removed  by  Lord  Elgin  in  1801 
and  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  At  some  little  distance  from 
this  was  a  Temple  of  Aphrodite.  When  Attica  was  invaded  on  the 
west  the  fertile  plain  of  Thria  was  the  first  to  siiffer  from  the  ravages 
of  an  enemy.  (Thucyd.  IL  19.)  We  cannot  determine  in  what  part 
of  the  Eleusinian  Plain  we  must  look  for  the  Rharian  Plain ;  some 
modbm  writers  have  placed  it  to  the  west  of  Eleusis. 

Attica  is  a  dry  country,  and  where  the  soil  is  not  irrigated  it  is 
generally  unproductive.  Two  small  streams  water  the  Eleusinian 
Plain  :  one  c»dled  the  Cephisus,  now  the  Sarandilforo,  descends  from 
the  great  moimtain  of  Cithseron  through  the  narrow  plain  of 
EleuUieree  into  that  of  Eleusis ;  the  other  small  stream  now  known 
OS  JantUa  rises  near  the  pass  of  Phyle  in  the  range  of  Pames,  and 
runs  through  the  Thriasian  Plain  towards  the  RheitL  The  remains 
of  an  arched  aqueduct  intended  to  supply  Eleusis  with  water  are 
still  seen  stretching  across  the  plain  towards  Eleusis  from  the  upper 
course  of  this  latter  stream.  The  Cephisus  though  almost  dry  in  the 
warm  weather  brings  down  from  Cithaeron  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
water  in  the  wet  season,  and  in  ancient  times  mounds  were  raised  to 
protect  Eleusis  from  tiiose  sudden  inundations. 

The  chief  river  of  the  Athenian  plain  is  the  Cephisus.  Its  most 
north-eastern  source  is  at  Trinemii  (Strab.  p.  400),  between  the 
northern  face  of  Pentelicus  and  Pames ;  another  branch  rises  on  the 
south  face  of  Pentelicus,  and  flowing  westward  joins  the  main  stream 
north  of  Athens :  other  branches  rise  in  the  high  range  of  Pames 
about  Deceleia  and  still  farther  westward.  The  Cephisus  flows  south- 
ward on  the  west  side  of  Athens,  through  what  was  called  by 
distinction  'the  Plain;'  its  outlet  was  originally  in  the  Bay  of 
Phalerum,  and  when  the  Long  Walls  were  buHt  it  was  necessary  to 
make  tunnels  to  carry  off  so  much  of  the  river  as  was  not  constuned 
in  irrigation.  Strabo  remarks  that  "  the  Cephisus  is  only  a  torrent 
stream,  and  that  in  summer  it  fails  altogether."  But  it  does  not 
fail  in  the  summer  now,  in  fact,  it  appears  to  be  the  only  river  in 
Attica  which  is  never  without  water.  "  During  the  whole  summer  it 
irrigates  the  200  gardens  on  its  banks,  and  in  winter  it  supplies  water 
for  the  olive-trees  which  are  planted  in  these  gardens.  To  conduct 
the  water  to  the  grounds  the  inhabitants  have  made  smidl  trenches 
and  ditches ;  the  irrigation  takes  place  on  fixed  'days  and  hours,  so 
that  each  garden  is  watered  twice  a  week "  (Thiersch.)  The  same 
writer  informs  us  that  the  irrigation  all  through  Attica  is  in  an 
excellent  condition,  and  that  the  valley  of  the  Cephisus  with  its 
noble  gardens  and  ancient  olive-ireeB  corresponds  exactly  to  the 
beautiful  description  by  Sophocles  ('(Ed.  CoU  685)  of  the  fertility 
conferred  on  his  native  district  by  the  Cephisus.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  the  Ilissus  in  the  description  of  Athens ;  the  main  brancm 
rises  on  the  north  face  of  the  greater  Hymettus,  from  which  it  takes 
a  turn  to  the  west  and  then  to  the  south,  running  along  the  east 
side  of  Athens.  The  Eridanus,  which  joins  it  near  Athens,  rises  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  greater  Hymettus  at  a  place  called  Syriani ; 
its  fountain  is  in  a  beautiful  spot  surroimded  by  verdure.  In  summer 
the  Ilissus  is  quite  dry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens ;  it  seems 
originally  to  have  terminated  where  the  Cephisus  did  in  the  Phalerio 
Bay,  but  it  now  seldom  reaches  the  sea.  Besides  these  streams  there 
are  only  two  others  worth  notice :  one  is  the  Erasinus,  which  flows 
from  the  eastern  slopes  of  Hymettus  through  the  Mesogaia  into  the 
sea,  north  of  Port  Rafti ;  and  the  other  is  the  river  of  the  plain  of 
Marathon,  which  comes  from  Mount  Phelleus. 

The  range  of  Pames  stands  like  a  wall  between  Attica  and  Boeotia, 
but  the  ascent  is  much  greater  from  the  Athenian  side ;  the  ascent 


from  the  higher  level  of  Bceotia  is  less  difficult.  There  are  several 
passes  through  this  range  which  were  formerly  of  great  importance 
for  the  military  defence  of  Attica.  The  most  western  pass  was  by  the 
'  Three  Heads'  as  the  Boeotians  called  it,  or  the '  Oak  Heads'  according 
to  Athenian  usage  (Herod,  ix.  89),  which  we  may  coigecture  was 
some  remarkable  eminence  near  the  defile  of  Cithseron.  This  is  now 
called  the  pass  of  Kondura,  at  which  place  the  roads  from  Megara, 
Athens,  and  Eleusis  meet ;  and  from  this  point  the  road  is  continued 
to  Piata»  and  Thebes,  through  the  deep  defile  near  the  'Three 
Heads.' 

The  pass  of  Phyle  is  about  north  by  west  of  Athens.  The  fortifi- 
cation which  still  retains  its  name  stands  on  a  steep  rock,  which  can 
only  be  approached  on  the  east  side,  and  completely  commands  the 
narrow  pass.  From  this  elevated  fort  Thrasvbulus  and  the  little  band 
of  exiles  coidd  view  the  whole  Athenian  plain  and  the  Saronic  Oulf 
before  they  meditated  a  descent  into  the  low  country.  Panactum 
(Thucyd.  v.  8.  42),  an  Athenian  fort  on  the  confines  of  Attica  and 
Bcootia,  was  possibly  connected  with  some  part  of  this  pass,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  data  for  determining  its  position.  The  great  eastern 
pass  was  that  of  Deceleia  (now  Tatdy),  which  runs  past  ''the  solitary 
church  of  St  Merourius,  and  descends  into  the  Bceotian  plain  at 
Buvjlti."    (Leaka) 

On  this  pass  Herodotus  (ix.  15)  places  the  demos  of  Sphendale,  and 
this  was  the  road  that  Mardonius  took  when  he  retreated  from  Attica : 
by  this  pass  also  the  grain  imported  into  Athens  from  Eubcea  through 
Oropus  was  carried.  (Thucyd.  vii.  28.)  The  highest  points  of  Pbmes 
lie  between  the  passes  of  Deceleia  and  Phyle ;  one  of  the  summits 
between  these  two  points  appears  to  be  that  to  which  we  have  assigned 
the  height  of  4193  feet.  Another  pass  still  more  to  the  eastward  leads 
from  the  plain  of  Marathon  past  Capandriti  to  Marcopoulo  in  the 
Oropia. 

The  great  mass  of  the  moxmtains  of  Attica  are  calcareous,  but  the 
stone  differs  very  much  in  quality  and  colour.  The  best  specimens  of 
white  marble  f^ra  the  quarries  of  Mendeli  (the  ancient  Pentelicus) 
are  very  white,  hard,  and  fine-grained ;  but  owing  to  numerous  little 
pieces  of  fiint  or  quartz  imbedded  in  it  this  marble  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  be  worked  by  the  sculptor.  Between  Pent^cus  and  Pames 
the  mass  of  rocks  appears  to  be  mica-slate,  which  is  also  the  basis  of 
the  region  of  Pentelicus.  Marble  also  was  in  former  times  quarried 
on  Hymettus,  and  as  well  as  that  of  Pentelicus  was  an  article  of 
export :  it  was  oonunouly  less  white  than  that  of  Pentelicus,  and  in 
some  places  was  nearly  gray.  It  was  much  used  for  building  by  the 
Romans.  This  marble  extends  to  the  promontory  of  Zoster.  Near 
the  boundary  of  Megaris  in  the  Homs  there  is  an  immense  deposit  of 
conchiferous  limestone,  which  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Pausanias 
(L  44,  §  6).  The  silver-mine  district  of  Laurium  contained  numerous 
very  productive  mines,  and  might  probably  still  be  worked  to  advan- 
tage  with  the  aid  of  modem  improvements,  for  we  can  hardly  suppose 
that  the  ore  is  exhausted.  Salt  was  made  in  ancient  times  from  the 
salt-marshes  on  the  coast. 

Attica  cannot  produce  much  grain  in  proportion  to  its  surface.  The 
soil  is  light  and  dry,  and  the  husbandman  can  cultivate  most  pro- 
fitably  the  olive,  fig,  and  grape,  except  on  some  of  the  best  lands. 
The  olives  and  figs  of  ancldnt  Attica  were  esteemed  as  of  very  supe- 
rior flavour,  as  well  as  for  ripening  earlier  and  lasting  in  season  longer 
than  those  of  other  countriea  The  olive  was  the  gift  and  under  the 
special  protection  of  Athena.  The  sacred  olive-tree  which  grew  in  the 
temple  of  the  goddess  on  the  Acropolis  was  the  parent  of  the  conse- 
crated olives  of  the  Academy,  and  from  these  sprung  all  the  others  in 
Attica.  The  fig  was  the  gift  of  Demeter,  and  a  sacred  fig-tree  grew 
in  the  temple  of  that  goddess  at  Eleusis.  All  kinds  of  leguminous 
vegetables  can  be  successfully  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  Cephisus 
of  the  Athenian  Plain.  (Thiersch.)  The  fragrance  and  abundimce  of 
flowers  in  Attica  have  rendered  Hymettus  noted  for  its  honey,  and  we 
find  that  when  Wheler  visited  Attica  the  monks  of  Mendeli,  a  monaa- 
tery.of  Pentelicus,  had  5000  hives. 

Attica  is  not  well  adapted  for  breeding  the  horse  to  any  amount ; 
nor  do  homed  cattle  in  general  succeed  well  either  here  or  in  anv  of 
the  low  hot  parts  of  Greece.  Sheep  and  goats,  and  especially  the  kid, 
formed  of  old  a  huige  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  husbandmen ;  and  in 
Qreeoe  generally  at  the  present  day  butter  and  cheese  are  solely 
produced  from  the  milk  of  the  goat  and  the  sheep.  The  ancients 
possessed  several  varieties  of  tiie  sheep,  and  every  encouragement  was 
given  to  the  improvement  of  the  breed.  The  seas  round  the  coast  of 
Attica  abound  in  excellent  fish,  all  the  species  of  which  were  known 
to  and  highly  prized  by  the  ancient  gastronomists :  the  red  mullet 
caught  about  Cape  Zoster  is  as  much  valued  as  it  ever  was.  (Leake.) 

Political  Divitiong. — If  we  want  any  proof  as  to  the  remote  antiquity 
of  political  communities  in  Attica,  and  its  oocupation  at  sometime  by 
a  people  not  of  the  same  Qreek  stock  as  those  of  the  age  of  Perides, 
we  may  find  it  in  the  names  of  moimtains,  streams,  and  places.  The 
names  of  mountains  and  rivers  are  in  all  countries  the  most  permanent 
memorials  of  a  nation's  existence.  Many  Attic  names  can  be  explained 
from  the  Qr«ek  language  as  known  to  us,  and  others  can  be  traced  to 
personal  names  which  belong  to  the  circle  of  the  Ghreek  mythi  But 
there  still  remain  manv  which  we  can  only  explain  bv  a  comparison 
of  Greek  words  with  those  of  kindred  languages,  or  which  we  cannot 
explain  at  all ;  such  are  Cephisus  or  Keph-iasus,  Il-issus,  Hym-«ttut, 
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Bnl-esBus  or  Bril-cUuB,  Garg-eitus,  Fames   (compare  Pam-aasufl), 
Braur-oo,  Marath-on,  Sim-iuniy  ft& 

Aaother  proof  of  the  remote  antiquity  of  settlementB  in  Attica  ia 
fomid  in  the  numerous  political  diyiaiona  of  which  traces  remained  in 
the  historical  period.  The  oldest  political  division  of  Attica  known 
by  tradition  was  that  by  Cecrops  into  twelve  parts  (Strabo,  iz.  p.  897) ; 
the  names  of  these  weie—Oecropia,  Tetrapolis,  Epacria,  Deodeia, 
Eleuais,  Aphidna,  Thorious,  Brauron,  CytiimtSy  Sphettua,  Cephisia, 
and  Phalerus.  These  names  wi^  a  few  exceptions  belong  to  that 
class  of  words  which  the  Greek  language  cannot  explain.  The  names 
Cecropia,  Deoeleiai  EleuaiSy  and  several  others  included  in  the  twelve 
were  preserved  in  the  historieal  period  of  Attica.  Another  division 
into  four  parts  among  the  four  sons  of  Pandion  (Strabo,  p.  892)  has  a 
diaUnot  reference  to  the  physical  divisions  of  the  Attic  peninsula^ 
iududing  in  this  term  Hegaris,  which  as  we  have  remarked  was  the 
only  portion  which  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dorians. 
Thai  there  is  an  historical  fact  contained  in.  the  division  of  the  penin- 
syla  among  the  four  sons  of  Pandion  appears  from  there  being  three 
great  natural  divisions  of  Attica  after  the  separation  of  Megaris,  which 
uiree  divisions  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  three  political  parties 
in  the  time  of  Pisistratus.  (Herod.  L  59.)  These  parties  as  Plutarch 
remarks  ('  Solon/  IS)  were  in  niunber  just  as  many  as  the  natural 
divisions  of  the  country :  they  were  the  Diacrii,  or  Hyperacrii,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  north-east  region  and  the  range  of 
Pamos ;  the  men  of  the  Plain  (under  whidb  name  Uie  plain  of  Athens 
and  probably  the  Eleusinian  also  are  included) ;  and  the  Parali,  or 
inhabitants  of  the  Paralia»  a  term  which  we  have  already  explained. 

A  division  into  four  tribes  (^vAol)  and  also  a  division  into  four 
castes  is  attributed  to  Ion.  The  division  of  the  four  Ionian  tribes 
remained  as^  we  have  observed  under  Athbns  to  the  time  of  Cleis- 
thcnesy  who  increased  them  to  ten ;  and  the  four  castes  or  classes  of 
Ion  were  represented  in  number  though  perhaps  in  no  other  respect 
by  the  four  ckisses  into  which  Solon  distributed  the  Athenian  citizens 
according  to  their  property.  Besides  the  twelve  political  divisions  of 
Cecrops  we  find  another  division  of  four — Cecropia,  Autochthon, 
AotsDa,  Paralia :  the  first  two  are  mythical,  and  the  last  two  clearly 
are  significant  local  names.  The  name  Cecropia  assigned  Xo  one  f3i 
the /our  divisions  and  also  to  one  of  the  iwdve  divisions  of  Cecivps 
existed  in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  and  appears  to  have  been  applied 
to  a  district  (as  Colonel  Leake  conjectures)  lying  in  the  lower  but 
hilly  tract  which  connects  iEgaleos  with  Pames  (Thucyd.  iL  19) : 
Cecropia  was  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  ten  tribes.  Four  other 
divisions  are  also  mentioned  under  the  names  of  Cranais,  Atthis, 
MesQgaia,  and  Diacris,  of  which  the  last  two  are  local  denominations. 
The  four  divisions  are  again  mentioned  under  the  names  of  Dias, 
Athenais,  Poseidonias,  and  Hephssstias,  refening  to  the  names  of  four 
divinities,  including  Uiose  of  Athene  and  Poseidon,  the  national  gods 
of  the  old  setUers  and  the  lonians  respectively. 

The  tribes  (^v^al)  established  by  Cleisthenes  were  Hippothoontis, 
Antiochis,  Cecropis,  Erechtheis,  Pandionis,  Leontis,  .^Igeis,  Acamantis, 
CBneis,  .£antis.  The  ten  tribes  appear  to  have  been  subdivided  into 
174  demi,  or  townships  (though  the  names  are  not  known  of  more 
than  160),  each  laiger  demos  containing  a  town  or  small  villi^, 
while  the  smaller  ones  had  only  a  temple  or  house  of  assembly  in 
which  the  scattered  population  might  meet.  Though  the  tribes 
(^vAol)  were  local  divisions,  and  though  neighbouring  demi  were 
generally  classed  under  the  same  tribe,  there  are  numerous  examples 
of  contiguous  demi  assigned  to  different  tribes ;  just  as  we  sometimes 
observe  in  England  a  detached  part  of  one  county  completely 
imbedded  in  a  different  county.  Grote  ('Hist,  of  Greece '  iv.  p.  177) 
supposes  that  this  anrangement  was  made  in  order  to  obviate  the 
local  predominance  of  the  city,  and  the  formation  of  a  city-interest 
distinct  from  that  of  the  country.  The  most  populous  of  the  Attic 
demi  was  Achamss.  (Thucyd.  ii  19.)  Under  Macedonian  influence 
two  tribes  were  added,  Antigonis  and  Demetrias;  but  these  were 
afterwards  changed  to  Ptolemais  and  Attalis.  A  new  tribe  was  added 
in  honour  of  Hadrian. 

As  to  the  ancient  population  of  Attica,  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  an^r 
satisfitustory  conclusion.  Mr.  CImton  considers  that  about  B.a  817  it 
may  have  been  627,660,  of  whom  about  127,000  were  froe  and  400,000 
sUves.  This  is  a  large  population  for  sudi  a  territory  (being  above 
700  to  a  square  mile),  even  if  we  take  into  account  that  it  contained 
a  populous  dty.  The  numbers  however  with  the  exception  of  the 
MetoBci,  or  resident  aliens  (who  are  probablv  exaggerated  in  Mr. 
Clinton's  calculation),  are  fairly  deduced  from  the  census  of  Demetrius 
the  Phaleresn,  as  it  is  reported  in  Athenams  (p.  272).  The  reader  is 
refenred  to  Mr.  Clinton's  essay  for  the  various  aiguments.  (Appendix 
to  the  first  volume  of  the  'Fasti  Hellenid.') 

Attica  is  one  of  the  Eparchies  of  the  actual  kingdom  of  Greece ;  it 
contains  one  dty,  Athens,  and  118  villages.  The  eparchy  is  induded 
in  the  Komos  of  Attica  and  Boeotia,  of  which  the  population  in  1851 
i^as  $7,692. 

(For  fuller  information  on  the  demi  of  Attica  see  especially  Colonel 
Leake's  Demi  of  AUiea,  2nd.  ed.  1841 ;  Ross's  Die  Jhmm  wm  AtiOa, 
Halle,  1846;  and  the  artide' Attica'  in  Smith's  Didionoryo/  Oreekamd 
Xomtm  Qeograpk^.  The  reader  may  also  consult  Kruse's  JleUat,  but 
with  caution,  and  not  without  the  assistance  of  Leake  and  Sauppe's 
De  Jkmit  Ufhanit  AtMenarvm,    See  also  for  the  topography  of  Attica 


generally  Wordsworth's  A  them  and  Attica,  and  Pictorial  Greece; 
Grotefend's  De  Denis  tive  Pagia  A  Uicas ;  K.  O.  Muller's  art  'Attika ' 
in  Ersdi  and  Gruber's  EncydopHdie,  voL  vi  (translated  by  Lockhart, 
1842) ;  the  TramactumM  of  the  Royal  Soe.  of  Literature,  and  the 
Mu§eum  of  CHastical  AntiquUy ;  and  the  travds  of  Gell,  Leake,  Mure, 
Dodwell,  Fiedler,  and  Bronsted;  Thiersch's  De  VEtal  aetud  de  la  Cfrice, 
Leipzig,  1888 ;  the  Unedited  Antiquities  of  Attica  ;  and  Hermann's 
Zelurbueh,  dfc.) 

ATTLEBURGH,  Norfolk,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Attlebui^h 
and  hundred  of  Shropham,  is  situated  in  52**  31'  N.  lat.,  1"  1'  E.  long., 
144  miles  S.W.  from  Norwich,  94  miles  N.E.  from  London  by  road, 
and  110  miles  by  the  Eastern  Counties  railway :  the  population  of 
the  parish  in  1851  was  2324.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Norfolk  and  diocese  of  Norwidt 

Attleburgh  is  now  a  small  and  unimportant  place,  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  of  some  consequence  in  former  times,  though  its  origin  and 
early  history  are  involved  in  considerable  obscurity.  The  church,  a 
cruoform  structure  of  great  beauty  and  interest,  is  chiefly  of  the 
beginning  of  the  15th  century ;  the  tower  is  of  older  date.  The 
church  has  been  latdy  repaired  and  partially  restored.  It  was  formerly 
collegiate.  The  coUege  of  the  Holy  Cross,  founded  by  Sir  Robert  de 
Mortimer,  in  the  time  of  Richard  IL,  consisted  of  a  master,  warden, 
and  four  secular  priests.  There  are  places  of  worship  in  the  town  for 
Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Quakers,  also  National  schools,  and  two  or 
three  parochial  charities.  The  market  is  on  Thursday ;  there  are 
four  fain  in  the  year.    A  county,  court  is  hdd  in  the  town. 

(Blomefidd's  Notfolk;  General  Jlittory  of  Norfolk;  Barrett's 
Memorial  of  Attleburgh  Church,) 

ATTOCK,  a  city  and  fortress  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sinde  or  Indus, 
within  the  Pai^aby  in  38*"  56'  N.  lat,  and  72"  20'  £.  long.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  Alexander  must  have  crossed  the  Indus  on 
his  invasion  of  India,  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  826,  at  or  near  AttodL  It 
is  also  believed  that  Timur,  when  he  invaded  India  in  1898,  crossed 
the  Indus  at  the  same  place ;  which  was  also  the  route  of  Nadir  Shah 
m  1788. 

The  Indus  as  it  flows  in  front  of  Attock  is  nearly  800  feet  broad, 
and  of  oonsidemble  depth ;  but  it  runs  with  so  rapid  a  current  that 
no  accurate  soundings  can  be  taken.  The  baiiks  which  are  of  a  black 
stone  have  acquired  smoothness  from  the  force  of  the  stream  and  the 
constant  friction  of  the  particles  of  sand  which  it  carries  down,  so 
that  they  diine  like  polished  marble.  Notwithstanding  the  rapidity 
of  the  stream,  it  is  easily  crossed  in  boats  and  on  the  inflated  hides  of 
oxen.  The  late  Runjeet  Singh  kept  a  bridge  of  thirty-seven  boats 
at  Attock,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  his  army  across  the 
river. 

The  fortress  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Afghan  government, 
and  was  then  a  place  of  considerable  importance;  but  since  1818, 
when  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Raja  of  Lahore,  it  has  been 
fast  falling  to  decay.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  and 
stands  on  a  low  hill  on  the  loft  bank  of  the  river,  to  which  it  offers  a 
front  of  1200  feet;  the  walls  which  recede  from  the  river  are  of 
double  that  length;  they  are  built  of  polished  stone,  and  make  a 
handsome  appearance.  The  place  has  the  disadvantage  in  a  military 
point  of  view  of  being  commanded  by  a  hill  at  the  back ;  there  is  also 
a  fort  which  was  built  by  Nadir  Shah,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river.  The  Anglo-Indian  armies  frequently  crossed  the  Indus  at 
Attock  in  the  last  campaign  with  the  A^hans;  and  a  severe 
action  was  fought  in  1848  near  Attock  between  the  Britidi  and  the 
Sikhs. 

(Rennell's  Memoir;  Elphinstone's  Cabvd;  London  Geog.  Journal, 
1883 ;  Parliamentary  Papers.) 

ATTOO.    [Aleutian  Islands.] 

ATTURUS.    [Adowa.] 

AUBAGNK    [BoucHES-Bu-RHdNE.] 

AUBE,  RIVER.    [Aubb,  Department  of] 

AUBE,  a  department  of  France,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  department 
of  Mame,  E.  by  that  of  Haute-Mame,  S.  and  S. W.  by  that  of  Tonne, 
and  N.W.  by  that  of  Seine-et-Mame.  It  lies  between  47*"  55'  and 
48°  42'  N.  lat,  3*"  24'  and  4**  48'  E.  long.  Its  length  from  E.  to  W. 
is  69  miles,  from  N.  to  S.  54  miles ;  the  area  of  tiie  department  ia 
2817  square  miles:  the  population  in  1851  wss  265,247,  which  gives 
114*47  to  the  square  mile,  being  60*24  below  the  average  per  square 
mile  for  all  France.  The  depar&nent  is  formed  out  of  Lower  Cham- 
pagne and  portions  of  the  duchy  of  Bourgogne. 

Surface  and  Products. — ^With  the  exception  of  some  undulations, 
which  increase  in  height  towards  the  south  and  east,  the  depcurtment 
ii  level  The  soil  in  the  north  and  north-west  consists  of  a  thin  vege- 
table mould,  which  rests  on  a  bed  of  chalk.  This  region  is  bare  of 
trees  and  ill  adapted  for  tillage,  but  abounds  in  sheep-pasture ;  the 
flocks  however  sufi<Br  much  from  want  of  shade  in  summer.  Some 
districts  have  been  recently  planted  with  evergreens,  which  have 
succeeded  well  Small  quantities  of  oats,  buckwheat^  and  rye  are 
grown.  As  timber  is  dear  in  this  district^  and  as  building-stone  is  not 
found  in  it^  the  habitations  of  the  peasan1a*y  are  veiy  inferior  to  thoeo 
in  most  other  parts  of  France ;  they  are  commonly  built  of  sods  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  the  roofii  are  covered  with  straw. 

The  east  of  the  department  is  very  fertile  and  well-wooded ;  the  loil 
Is  rich  and  doepi  but  in  some  places  so  stiff  that  it  is  not  mn  to  see 
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as  many  as  a  dozen  hones  yoked  to  one  ploogh.  Com  of  all  kinds, 
fruits,  pulse,  hemp,  rape,  and  hay  are  produoed  bei^  in  great  abundance ; 
a  considerable  breadth  of  land  is  laid  out  in  Tineyards,  which  produce 
excellent  wine.  The  west  of  the  department  is  marshy.  Peat  is 
found  in  some  districts,  bat  the  fuel  of  the  department  is  supplied 
chiefly  by  its  forests,  the  principal  of  which  are  those  of  Clairvaux, 
Chaoftrce,  Montmorency,  Orient,  and  Soulaines. 

The  department  contains  1,488,041  acres.  There  are  972,670  acx«8 
of  arable  land,  92,495  acres  of  pasture  and  meadow  luid,  and  56,609 
acres  of  vineyards.  The  bread  corns  chiefly  cultivated  are  wheat,  lye, 
buckwheat,  mixed  grain,  and  barley ;  of  these  the  annuid  produce  is 
stated  at  519,290  quarters ;  of  oats  250,860  quarten  are  grown,  and 
of  potatoes  419,869  quarters.  Potherbs  and  l^^uminous  plants  are 
extensively  cultivated  :  the  department  is  particularly  famous  for  its 
turnips,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Troyes  for  its  extensive  cultivation 
of  garlic  and  the  small  onions  called  eschalots.  The  annual  produce 
of  wine  is  about  15,000,000  gallons,  one  half  of  which  is  exported ; 
the  best  growths  are  those  of  Les-Riceys,  Bar«nr-Aube,  Laine»«ux- 
Bois,  and  Javemant.  Horses,  homed  cattle,  and  sheep  are  numerous, 
as  are  also  geese,  ducks,  and  turkeys.  A  few  years  ago  the  number  of 
horses  was  estimated  at  40,000 ;  homed  cattle  at  46,000 ;  and  sheep 
at  180,000.  The  horses  are  small  and  of  no  great  strengtlx ;  they  are 
generally  used  in  the  plough,  but  homed  cattle  are  not  unfrequently 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  herbage  of  the  department  is  said  to 
produce  excellent  milk,  and  some  strong  cheese  is  mada  The  breed 
of  sheep  and  the  quality  of  wool  have  been  greatly  improved  of  late 
years.  The  number  of  swine  is  far  below  the  demand;  the  pork- 
butchers  of  Troyes  who  have  been  long  famous  for  their  manufacture 
of  sausages  import  a  large  number  of  pigs  from  the  department  of 
Mame.  fVom  the  norUi-east  of  the  department,  and  more  especially 
fh>m  the  neighbourhood  of  Chavange,  turkeys  are  exported  in  thou- 
Bands.  Deer  and  wild  boars  are  met  with  in  the  forests ;  hares,  rabbits, 
partridges,  wild  ducks,  woodcocks,  and  lapwings  are  among  the  smaller 
game ;  fish  is  plentiful  in  the  ponds  and  rivers ;  and  bees  are  carefully 
tended  all  through  the  department. 

The  principal  manufactures  are  broadcloth,  cotton  stuffs,  and 
hosiery,  of  which  Troyes  is  the  centre.  Hosiery  is  also  manufactured 
at  Arcis  and  a  few  other  places.  Woollen  yam,  blankets,  and  leather 
also  are  among  the  industrial  products  of  Troyes,  where  moreover  a 
great  number  of  books  is  printed.  At  the  central  prison  established 
in  the  buildings  once  belonging  to  the  famous  abbey  of  Clairvaux 
several  artides  are  manufactured,  including  coarse  woollen  cloth, 
blankets,  counterpanes,  long  doths,  straw-bats,  gloves,  &a  The 
department  has  besides,  potteries ;  tile,  porcelain,  and  glass  worin ; 
paper-mills,  distilleries,  vinegar  yards,  beet-root  sugar  factories,  rope- 
wfUks,  starch  factories,  dyeing  and  bleaching  establishments.  Large 
com  markets  are  held  weekly  at  Troyes  and  Bar«ur- Aube,  and  about 
50  fairs  are  held  in  the  department  annually.  Fire-wood  and  charcoal 
from  the  forests  in  the  east  and  south-east  of  the  department  are  sent 
down  the  rivers  to  the  various  towns  on  their  bauks  and  to  Paris. 
The  most  important  articles  of  commerce  besides  the  tissues  of  Troyes 
are — com,  wine  from  the  vineyards  of  Les-Riceys  which  is  exported  to 
the  northern  departments  of  France  and  to  Belgium,  brandy  distilled 
from  grape-pressings  and  refuse  grapes,  hemp,  wool,  sausages,  fto. 

Rivers. — The  department  is  cromed  from  south-east  to  north-west 
by  the  Seine,  which  passes  the  town  of  Bar-sur-Seine,  where  it  receives 
the  Ource,  Troyes,  near  which  the  Barso  falls  into  it,  and  Kogent. 
[Seine.]  The  Avhe  rises  in  the  south  of  the  department  of  Haute- 
Mame,  and  flowing  north  enters  that  of  Aube  a  Utile  south  of  Clair- 
vaux, passes  the  towns  of  Bar^sur-Aube  and  Arcis-sur-Aube,  whence 
it  turns  westward  and  falls  into  the  Seine  at  Marcilly  on  the  borders 
of  Mame,  after  a  course  of  about  124  miles.  The  Aube  is  navigable 
from  Arcis-suj>Aube ;  its  prindpal  feeders  are  the  Aujon,  the  Voire, 
on  the  right  bank ;  the  Luidion,  the  Amance,  and  the  Auzon  on  the 
left  The  other  rivers  are— the  Laignes,  which  drains  the  district  of 
Les-Riceys,  and  flows  north  into  the  Seine ;  the  Armance,  whidi  rises 
tear  Chaource,  at  a  little  distance  fh)m  whidi  it  turns  westward,  and 
passing  Ervy  faUs  into  the  Armancon,  a  feeder  of  the  Yonne ;  and  the 
V  annes,  which  rises  a  little  north  of  Estissac,  below  which  it  flows 
westward,  and  falls  into  the  Tonne  near  Sens,  in  the  department  of 
Yonne. 

Climate, — The  climate  is  mild,  rather  variable  in  spring.  A  good 
deal  of  rain  falls  in  the  beginning  of  winter.  The  air  is  healthy  except 
near  the  marshy  districts  in  the  west  of  the  department.  The  plains 
to  the  north  of  Troyes  enjoy  a  dry  bracing  atmosphere.  The  prevail- 
ing winds  are  the  west  and  south. 

Communications. — A  canal  is  in  course  of  construction  to  facilitate 
the  navigation  of  the  Seine  above  Troyes  as  far  as  Chatillon.  There 
are  8  state  and  departmental  roads,  the  whole  length  of  which  is  282 
mQes.  Troyes,  the  capital  of  the  department,  is  connected  with  Paris 
by  a  branch  railway  through  Nogent-sur-Seine  to  Montereau,  where 
it  joins  the  Paris-Lyon  line,  the  whole  distance  to  Paris  being  112 
miles.  The  department  lies  between  the  railroads  fh>m  Paris  to 
Strasbourg  and  Lyon,  which  run  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
northern  and  southern  boundaries  respectively. 

Mineraloffy. — Aube  is  the  poorest  of  the  ¥Vench  departments  in 
mineral  products.  Iron  pyrites  are  found ;  an  iron  mine  waS' worked 
near  the  village  of  Chennegy  as  long  as  it  would  pay.    Building  and 


paving  stone,  shdl-marble,  and  limestone  are  quarried.  Potten'-day, 
mari,  and  soft  chalk  from  which  Spanish  white  is  largely  manufiM)* 
tured  at  Troyes,  are  found  at  various  plaoea  Tuif  is  cut  in  a  few 
places  for  f ud.    There  are  a  few  mineral  springs. 

Divisions  and  Towns. — ^The  department  is  divided  into  5  arrondiBSO* 
ments,  which,  with  the  number  of  cantons,  communes,  and  population 
in  each,  are  as  follows :— 


ArrondiBwmenU. 

Cantom. 

Oommoiies. 

PopnlaUoB  in  1831. 

1.  Troyes 

8.  Nogent.Bar.Seine     • 

4.  Bar^ur-Aube      .    .  ^ 

5.  Bar^or-Scinc  . 

9 
4 
4 

4 
5 

131 
93 
GO 

88 
85 

95,878 
86,364 
35,211 
44,347 
53,447 

Total    .        .     . 

26 

447 

365,247 

In  the  first  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Trots,  the  capital  of 
the  department.  £rvpt  a  small  town  of  about  1800  inhabitants,  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Armance,  19  miles  S.S.W.  from 
Troyes,  on  the  siunmit  of  a  steep  hill  which  commands  fine  views 
towards  the  south.  The  town  is  built  on  the  site  of  an  old  moated 
castle  that  belonged  to  the  counts  of  Champagne.  It  consists  of  an 
assemblage  of  ill-constructed  houses  separated  by  means  of  a  nearly 
circular  street  from  an  exterior  line  of  well-built  habitations,  ^e  front 
of  which  looks  upon  the  ditch  that  surrounded  the  old  castle.  This 
ditch  is  planted  with  elms,  and  forms  a  pretty  walk.  Ervy  has  an 
hospital  and  a  gothio  church,  and  numbers  among  its  products  linen, 
canvass,  leather,  pottery,  tiles,  and  nails.  The  only  remains  of  the 
castle  of  Ervy  is  an  old  gate  which  is  reached  by  a  bridge  thrown 
across  the  moat,  and  which  is  now  used  as  a  prison. 

The  other  towns  are  also  small.  The  following  are  given  as  they  give 
names  to  cantons: — Aix^^n-Othef  18  miles  W.S.W.  from  Troyes,  has 
manufactures  of  hosiery,  leather,  and  tiles,  and  several  wool  and 
cattle  fairs: 'population,  1997.  BowUy,  9  miles  from  Troyes  on  the 
road  from  Troyes  to  Auxerre,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  wine  district : 
population,  800.  JEstissac,  or  St.'Li6baitli,  13  miles  W.  from  Troyes  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Vanne  and  the  Ancre^  has  a  population  of  1629. 
Iron  is  found  near  this  town.  Estissac  gave  the  title  of  Duke  to  a 
member  of  the  house  of  Rochefoucauld  from  1758 :  the  ducal  castle 
was  destroyed  in  the  first  French  revolution.  Lusigny,  9  miles  E. 
fr-om  Troyes  in  a  fertUe  plain  vratered  by  the  Barse,  luid  near  the 
forest  of  Larivour,  has  a  population  of  1105.  Near  it  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Barse  are  the  rums  of  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Larivour, 
which  was  founded  by  St.  Bernard  in  1189.  Piney,  14  miles  RN.E. 
from  Troyes,  has  manufactures  of  ropes  and  mats  from  the  bark  ot 
the  lime-tree,  and  a  population  of  1506. 

In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Areis-swr^Aube, 
which  is  situated  in  48'*  ^2'  N.  lat.,  4''  8'  K  long.,  18  nuies  N.  from 
Troyes,  and  has  a  population  of  2792.  The  town,  which  is  well 
built  with  wide,  straight,  and  regular  streets,  stands  well  for  trade, 
being  situated  on  the  Aube,  which  here  begins  to  be  navigable.  Wine, 
wood,  charcoal,  com,  and  other  agricultural  produce  are  the  chief 
articles  of  trade.  Arcis  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable  manufiusturo 
of  hodery ;  there  are  also  in  the  town  seven  cotton  ftustories,  an  oil-mill, 
a  corn-mill  with  five  pairs  of  stones,  and  three  dye-houses.  The  town 
is  an  entrepdt  for  the  iron  and  iron-wares  of  the  Yosges.  In  the 
castle  or  chAteau,  which  stands  on  a  hill  above  the  town,  queen 
Brunehaut  redded  for  a  time ;  it  was  also  the  temporary  reddence  of 
Diana  of  Poitiers.  In  the  year  1814  Napoleon,  and  after  him  the  Csar 
Alexander,  lodged  in  it.  During  the  severe  action  fought  near  Ards 
on  the  20th  of  March  1814,  between  a  laige  Austro-Russian  force  and 
the  French,  commanded  by  Napoleon  in  person,  about  a  third  of  the 
town  was  reduced  to  ashes.  The  result  of  this  hard  fou^t  battle 
was  that  Napoleon  retreated  on  the  following  day  imon  Vitiy.  A 
well  attended  com  market  is  hdd  in  Arcis  weekly,  on  Friday. 

Among  the  other  towns  the  following  give  names  to  cantons :— 
Chavanges,  20  miles  K  from  Ards,  has  manu&ctures  of  coarse  cottonsi 
and  a  population  of  1098.  Miry-sur-Seine,  12  miles  W.  from  Ards,  is 
situated  on  the  Seine,  and  has  a  population  of  1828.  Hodery  and 
cotton  yam  are  the  chief  fabrics  of  tne  town,  which  is  the  centre  of 
a  great  honey  district  containing  above  8000  hives ;  the  town  was 
r^nced  to  adies  at  the  dose  of  an  action  fought  here,  February  22, 
1814,  but  has  been  since  neatly  rebuilt.  Ramerupi,  8  miles  K  firom 
Ards,  is  a  small  but  ancient  village  with  about  600  inhabitants. 

In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Nogent-swr-Seine, 
which  is  dtuated  85  miles  by  railway  N.W.  fh)m  Troyes  :  population 
8388.  The  Seine  is  here  divided  into  two  branches  by  an  idand  on 
which  part  of  the  town  is  built.  The  town  is  well-built  and  has 
several  fine  promenades,  from  which  there  is  a  good' prospect  of  tho 
valley  of  tiie  Seina  The  parish  churdi,  a  large  stracture  of  the  15th 
century,  is  dedicated  to  St.  Laurent,  a  colossal  statue  of  whom  is 
placed  on  the  summit  of  the  tower.  There  are  a  tribunal  of  first 
instance,  an  hospital,  a  theatre,  and  several  corn-mills  in  the  town, 
which  has  a  good  trade  in  com,  flour,  wine,  vinegar,  timber,  charcoal, 
slates,  hemp,  ftc. ;  hodery  and  cordage  are  the  ohief  fabrics.  Nogent 
is  a  station  on  the  railroad  from  Montereau  to  Troyes.     An  English 
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force  was  defeated  at  Nogent,  June  23,  1859,  and  the  event  was 
commemorated  by  the  erection  of  a  small  chapel,  on  the  porch  of  which 
was  the  inscription  "  Truz  fiiit  hie  bellum  nostrates  inter  et  Anglos." 
The  chapel,  demolished  during  the  first  French  revolution,  was  rebuilt 
in  1818.  The  town  was  bravely  defended  for  two  days  by  the  French 
under  General  Bourmont  against  an  Austrian  division  in  February 
1814.  Near  Nogent  are  the  remains  of  the  monastery  of  Paraclet, 
founded  in  1128  by  Abelard.  Abelaid  and  Heloise  were  buried  in 
the  same  tomb  at  Paraclet,  whore  their  remains  lay  till  1702,  when 
the  abbey  was  sold  and  their  coffin  was  removed  to  the  church  of 
St-Laurent^  in  Nogent-sur^Seine,  whence  it  was  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  Paris  and  after  some  delay  deposited  in  the  cemetery  of 
P&re-liv-Chaise.  Tho  abbey  was  partly  destroyed  in  1792 ;  it  was 
then  purchased  by  a  comediMi,  but  the  buildings  lay  in  ruins  till 
General  Pajol  became  the  proprietor  and  built  a  hxmdsome  residence 
on  the  site.  Pont4e-Roy,  5  miles  by  railway  £.  by  N.  from  Nogent, 
is  now  a  small  place,  but  was  formerly  a  town  of  some  importance, 
and  frequently  taken  in  the  wars  of  the  French  and  English  in  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries.  The  casUe,  which  was  originally  built  by  the 
counts  of  Champagne  and  in  which  Napoleon's  mother  used  to  reside, 
was  burnt  down  by  the  Cossacks  in  1814.  A  handsome  residence  in 
the  Italian  style  was  built  on  its  site  in  1880  by  M.  Casimir  Perrier. 
Romilly,  a  station  on  the  railway  from  Troyes  to  Montereau,  24  miles 
N.W.  from  Troyes  and  11  miles  N.K  from  Nogent,  is  a  well-built 
town  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hiU  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  and 
has  a  population  of  8737.  A  handsome  ch&teau  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  old  castle  of  Romilly,  which  was  formerly  defended  by  walls, 
bastions,  towers,  and  fortified  gates  entered  by  draw-bridges.  The 
hosiery  manufactures  give  employment  to  a  good  many  hands  in  the 
u>wn  and  neighbourhood.  There  are  also  corn-mills,  oil-mills,  saw- 
mills, several  dye-houses,  and  a  gypsum-kiln.  In  the  vicinity  of  Romilly 
stood  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Scelli^res,  foimded  in  1167,  demolished 
by  the  Huguenots  in  1567,  and  again  during  the  first  French 
revolution.  In  the  Abbey  church  the  remains  of  Voltaire  lay  from 
June  2,  1778,  till  May  10,  1791,  when  they  were  exhumed  and 
translated  to  the  Pantheon  in  Paris.  Of  the  whole  abbey  only  two 
arches  of  the  church  are  now  standing.  Among  the  other  towns  of 
the  arrondissement  the  following  may  be  mentioned.  Pontswr-Seine, 
or  ViUenauorey  in  a  valley  8  miles  N.N.E.  from  Nogent,  has  a  population 
of  2669.  This  place  was  formerly  fortified,  but  the  rampaHs  are  now 
made  into  promenades.  It  has  some  trade  in  white  wine  and  vinegar ; 
ironmongery,  shoe  and  glove  leather,  vinegar,  and  baskets  are  made. 

Of  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Bar-tur-Aube,  which 
is  the  seat  of  a  tribimal  of  first  instance  and  of  a  college,  and  has  a 
population  of  4169.  The  town  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Aube,  29  miles  K  by  a  from  Troyes.  On  the  hill 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  camp,  and  also  a  small  chapel  dedicated 
to  Sainte  Germaine,  which  stands  in  48"*  14'  N.  lat.,  4"*  42^  44"  £.  long. 
There  formerly  stood  on  this  hill  a  priory  founded  by  Simon  of  Valois. 
Bar  is  an  old  and  generally  ill-built  town ;  the  principal  street  which 
abuts  on  the  Aube  is  lined  with  tolerably  good  houses.  A  shady  walk 
runs  along  the  river.  The  Aube  is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  on 
which  is  built  a  chapel,  marking  the  spot  whence  Charles  XII.  caused 
the  Bastard  of  Bourbon  to  be  hurled  into  the  river  in  1440.  Bar  was 
formerly  fortified  but  the  ramparts  were  demolished  at  the  time  of  the 
first  French  revolution.  It  possesses  two  churches,  one  dedicated  to 
St.  Pierre,  a  large  structure,  the  pavement  of  which  is  much  lower 
than  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  soil;  and  the  other  to  St.  Maclou, 
a  small  edifice,  supposed  to  be  the  chapel  of  the  old  castle  of  Bar-sur- 
Aube,  which  was  made  a  collegiate  church  in  1159 ;  the  grand  altar 
of  this  church  is  decorated  with  fine  gilt  carvings  by  Bouchardon. 
Theother  noticeable  buildings  are — ^the  hospital,  founded  bv  the  counts 
of  Bar  in  the  11th  century,  and  afterwards  endowed  by  the  counts  of 
Champagne  and  Louis  XIV. ;  the  college  buildings,  and  the  town-halL 
The  town  possesses  a  horticultural  establishment  containing  laiige 
nurseries  of  ornamental  and  fruit-trees,  orangeries,  and  an  extensive 
collection  of  native  and  exotic  plants.  From  the  Roman  tombs,  urns, 
and  coins  found  in  the  neighbourhood  it  would  seem  that  the  Romans 
had  a  station  here.  The  Huns  destroyed  the  town  in  the  5th  century, 
and  at  Uiis  time  the  martyrdom  of  Sainte  Germaine  is  said  to  have 
occurred  It  was  rebuilt  at  the  close  of  the  century  and  became  a 
place  of  great  commercial  resort  IVom  the  time  of  Pepin  le  Bref 
Bar  gave  title  to  a  county ;  the  county  was  reunited  to  the  crown  in 
1861.  Of  the  old  castle  of  the  countis  of  Bar  there  remains  only  a 
mound,  called  '  La  Motte,'  and  as  some  say  the  keep,  which  now 
serves  the  church  of  SL-Maclou  for  a  tower.  Bar-sur-Aube  was  the 
capital  of  VaUaget  a  district  of  Basse-Champagne,  which  comprised 
also  the  towns  of  Vassy  and  Joinville  and  their  dependencies.  The 
chief  industrial  products  are  calicoes,  table-covers,  nails,  paper,  brandy, 
and  vinegar ;  there  is  also  a  good  trade  in  com,  wine,  wood,  hemp, 
and  wooL  The  com  purchased  in  this  market  is  usually  sent  to 
Gray  in  Haute-Sadne,  where  it  is  embarked  on  the  Sa6ne  and  conveyed 
to  Lyon  and  other  southern  markets.  Brienne  or  Brienne4e-Ch4tuiUf 
a  small  town  of  about  2000  inhabitants,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
high  hill  not  {ax  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Aube,  14  miles  N.W.  from 
Bar«ur-Aube.  The  town  takes  its  sumame  from  the  fortified  castle 
which  for  several  centuries  crowned  the  summit  of  the  Hill,  and  which 
is  now  replaced  by  one  of  the  finest  modem  ch&teaus  in  France, 


erected  by  the  last  count  of  Brienne,  in  1757.    Brienne  is  famous  for 
its  military  college,  in  which  Napoleon  Bonaparte  commenced    liifl 
studies.      The  college  had  been  founded  in  1780  by  the  Order   of 
Minims  for  the  instruction  of  youth ;  in  1776  the  government  selected 
it  as  a  preparatory  house  to  the  military  school  of  Paris.     Napoleon 
entered  it,  April  28,  1779,  before  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  and  left   it 
October  17,  1784.      The  college  buildings  were  sold  by  auction  ajid 
demolished  in  1790.     The  chAteau  escaped  revolutionary  violence  and 
was  occupied  by  the  emperor  Napoleon,  January  29  and  80,  181 4, 
whilst  struggling  against  the  allied  armies  who  had  invaded  France. 
During  a  sanguinary  action  fought  here  on  the  29th,  the  town  of 
Brienne,  which  was  built  almost  entirely  of  wood,  was  reduced  to 
ashes.    SotUainei,  11  miles  N.  of  Bar,  at  the  source  of  the  Laines,   a 
feeder  of  the  Voire,  has  a  population  of  850.     There  is  a  great  extent 
of  marsh  land  near  this  place,  on  which  above  10,000  geese    are 
annually  reared.      Vendeuvre,  16  miles  W.  from  Bar,  population  1841, 
stands  near  the  source  of  the  Barse,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  crowned  with 
an  ancient  castle,  and  has  paper-mills  and  potteries. 

The  fifth  arrondissement  is  named  from  its  chief  town  Bar-wr-SHne, 
situated  in  a  rich  wine  district  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  at  the 
extremity  of  a  narrow  valley,  18  miles  S.K  from  Troyes,  in  48*  6'  60* 
N.  lat,  4*  22'  88"  E.  long. :  population  2500.  The  town  is  well-built 
and  has  pretty  walks  along  the  Seine,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a 
handsome  stone  bridge.  It  was  formerly  of  much  greater  importance 
and  much  larger  than  it  is  now.  When  stormed  and  plundered  by 
the  Lorrainers,  in  1859,  it  contained  according  to  Froissart  more  than 
900  lai^e  houses,  or  h6tels  as  he  calls  them.  The  town  was  defended 
by  a  castle,  the  site  of  which  is  marked  by  the  clock-tower.  It  was 
governed  by  counts,  who  were  one  of  six  peers  of  Champagne,  and  in 
that  quality  sat  at  the  Grands  Jours,  or  High  Courts  of  the  province. 
The  town  suffered  also  in  the  religious  wars  of  France,  and  in  March 
1814,  marshal  Maodonald  was  forced  to  retreat  from  Bar  by  an  allied 
force  under  the  prinoe  of  Wurtemberg.  Some  druggets,  brandy, 
paper,  and  leather  are  manufactured. 

Among  the  other  towns  the  following  are  the  most  important. 
ClMOua'cef  12  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Bar,  population  1540,  has  a  very 
ancient  church,  on  the  windows  and  walls  of  which  are  many  gothic 
inscriptions ;  potteiy,  glass,  and  cordage  are  made.    Esaovft,  in  a  good 
wine  district,  9  miles  £.  from  Bar,  has  a  population  of  1727.     Musty- 
VEvique,  on  the  Seine,  12  miles  S.S.E.  from  Bar,  near  the  boundary  of 
C6te-d'0r,  has  a  population  of  1706,  and  a  brisk  trade  in  wine  and 
brandy ;  in  the  neighbourhood  there  is  a  lai^e  forest.      Let-Riceyt,  8 
miles  S.  from  Bar :  population  8455.     This  name  includes  Ricey-haut, 
Rioey-haute-rive,  and  Ricey-bas,  three  villages,  which  stand   in   a 
narrow  valley  watered  by  the  Laignes  and  hemmed  in  by  hills  entirely 
covered  with  vines.    Though  generally  ill-built  these  villages  contain 
several  handsome  residences  and  three  large  churches  surmounted  by 
high  towers.     The  diAteau  of  Ricey-bas  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
castellated  mansions  of  Burgundy.     It  was  built  by  Robert  Baron  des 
Riceys  in  the  11th  century;  a  portion  of  the  structure  was  rebuilt  in 
the  18th  oentury.     The  excellent  wine  of  the  district^  brandy,  cheese 
of  good  quiJity,  and  leather,  are  the  chief  articles  of  trade ;  litho- 
graphic stones  are  found  here.    The  wine  of  Les-Riceys  is  classed  on 
a  level  with  the  second-rate  wines  of  C6te-d'0r,  and  with  the  best 
growth   of  the  MAconnaia      It  Lb  exported  chiefly  to    Paris,  the 
department  of  Nord,  and  Belgium. 

The  department  forms  the  diocese  of  the  bishop  of  Troyes.  It  U 
included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Paris  and  in  tho 
First  Military  Division,  of  which  Paris  is  head-quarters. . 

(Dictionnaire  de  la  France;  AnmiairepourCAn  1853.) 

AUBENAS.    [ARDicHB.] 

AUBIN,  ST.    [Je^sby.] 

AUBURN,  U.S.    [New  Yobk.] 

AUBUSSON.    [Creuse.] 

AUCH,  an  archiepiscopal  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Qen ;  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  of  two 
theological  seminaries,  of  an  agricultural  society,  and  of  an  endowed 
college,  is  situated  on  the  slope  and  top  of  a  high  hill  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Gers,  in  43*  38'  60"  N.  lat,  0"  85'  15-  E,  long.,  880  miles 
S.  by  W.  from  Paris,  100  miles  S.S.E.  from  Bordeaux,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  11,000.  On  the  southern  and  eastern  sides  of  the  hill 
the  houses  rise  one  above  another  like  the  steps  of  an  amphitheatre. 
The  lower  part  of  the  town  has  narrow  and  crooked  but  clean  and 
well-paved  streets,  and  it  communicates  with  the  higher  part  of  the 
city  by  a  staircase  called  'Pousterlo,'  which  has  above  200  stepa  The 
upper  town  has  straighter  and  more  regular  streets  and  better  houses. 
The  summit  of  the  hill  is  occupied  by  the  '  Place  Royale,'  a  handsome 
square,  adjoining  which  is  the  '  Cours  d'Etigny,'  a  public  walk  com- 
manding views  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  approaches  to  the  town  are 
planted  for  above  two  miles  with  double  rows  of  elm-trees,  and  form 
agreeable  promenades.  The  principal  building  in  Auch  is  the  cathe- 
dral of  Samte-Marie,  which  stands  near  the  Place-Royale  in  the  high- 
est part  of  the  town.  This  edifice,  begun  in  1489,  is  constructed  in 
the  gothic  style,  but  it  is  rather  disfigured  by  a  Greek  portico  added 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  when  the  cathedral  was  finished.  The 
interior  is  347  feet  long  and  74  feet  high,  and  lighted  through  painted 
glass  windows  of  great  richness  and  beauty.  The  choir  is  separated  from 
the  nave  by  a  screen  and  rood-loft,  in  the  decorations  aC  which,  how* 
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ever,  the  Corinthian,  order  ib  again  oflfensiTely  introduced :  two  rows 
of  oaken  stalUi  run  round  it^  remarkable  for  the  beauty,  richnefls,  and 
variety  of  their  gothic  sculptures.  There  is  a  crypt  under  the  dioir, 
which  contains  five  chapels  lighted  from  the  courts  of  what  was 
formerly  the  archiepisoopal  p^Jaoe — ^itself  a  noble  structure,  now 
partly  occupied  by  the  tribunals.  Other  noticeable  objects  in  the 
town  are  the  prefect's  residence,  the  ecclesiastical  college,  which  con- 
tains a  library  of  15,000  volumes,  the  public  libraiy  with  8000 
volumes,  the  town-hall,  the  theatre,  the  barracks,  the  abattoir,  and  a 
large  hospital  built  in  a  suburb  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  which 
occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  city. 

The  city,  which  was  anciently  called  Elimheris,  took  in  time  the 
name  of  tiie  Anacif  a  people  of  Aquitania,  whose  capital  it  was,  and 
from  whom  the  modem  name  is  derived.  It  seems  to  have  been  for 
some  time  eclipsed  by  Elusa  (now  Eauzo),  which  became  for  a  con- 
siderable period  the  capital  of  Novempopulana,  and  a  bishop's  see. 
The  city  of  the  Ausci  however  at  a  date  unknown  recovered  its  rank ; 
the  see  seems  to  have  been  transferred  to  it  in  the  4th  centuzy. 
Several  Roman  remains  have  been  found  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  demolished  by  the  Saracens  in 
A.D.  724.  The  foimdation  of  the  modem  town  was  laid  on  the  hill 
perhaps  for  the  sake  of  security.  In  the  8th  century  Auch  became 
the  capital  of  Gh&scony,  and  afterwards  of  the  county  of  Armagnac 
The  see  was  ndsed  to  an  archbishopric  in  a.d.  879,  by  Pope  John  VIIL 
From  that  year  till  1789  the  archbishops  of  Auch  bore  the  title  of 
'  Primates  of  Aquitaine,'  The  diocese  of  Auch  consists  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Qers ;  the  province  includes  also  the  dioceses  of  Aire,  Tarbes, 
and  Bayonne.  The  principal  articles  of  trade  are  wine,  .Armagnac 
brandy,  wool,  quills,  oak  staves,  cattle,  and  fruits  :  woollen  and  cotton 
stufib,  leather,  crape,  and  hats  are  manufactured  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood. 

{Dictionnaire  de  la  France;  Annuaire  paw  VAn  1853.) 

AUCHTERARDER,  Perthshire,  Scotland,  a  village  and  once  a 
royal  bui^h,  which  at  one  time  sent  a  member  to  Parliament  How 
the  privilege  was  lost  is  not  known.  It  consists  of  one  street  about  a 
mile  long,  on  the  road  from  Perth  to  Qlasgow,  and  is  54^  miles  N.W. 
from  Edinbui]gh,  in  56''  18'  N.  lat,  8"  42'  W.  long.  The  chief  employ- 
meut  of  the  inhabitants  is  cotton  weaving  :  the  population  in  1851 
amounted  to  2520.  Stone  fit  for  building  and  a  peculiar  kind  of 
thin  gray  slate  are  quarried  in  the  parish.  The  town  or  village  was 
burnt  down  in  1715-16 ;  and  a  sum  of  money  was  left  by  the  Pre- 
tender to  be  distributed  among  the  sufferers.  There  are  some  vestiges 
of  Roman  encampments  in  the  parish ;  also  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle, 
said  to  have  been  a  hunting-seat  of  Malcolm  Canmore ;  and  of  a  chapel, 
formerly  the  parish  church.  It  was  in  reference  to  the  parochial 
charge  of  Auchterarder  that  the  struggle  commenced  which  ended  in 
the  disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  consequent  forma- 
tion of  the  Free  Church.  There  are  here  two  chapels  for  United 
Presbyterians,  and  one  for  the  Free  Church. 

(New  Statist icaf.  Account  of  Scotland.) 

AUCHTERMUCHTY,  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  a  i-oyal  burgh  in  the 
parish  of  Auchtermuchty,  is'situated  in  66"  18'  N.  lat,  3*'  14'  W.  long., 
about  9  miles  W.  from  Cupar,  and  34  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Falkland. 
It  was  incorporated  by  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  but  did  not  exorcise  its 
privilege  of  sending  mombers  to  Parliament  for  some  time  before  the 
Union.  The  burgh  is  governed  by  two  bailies  and  ten  councillors, 
one  of  whom  is  provost 

The  population  of  Auchtermuchty  in  1851  was  2673.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  jiortly  engaged  in  manufacturing  brown  linen.  The  parish 
church  was  rebuilt  in  a  substantial  manner  in  1780.  The  United 
Presbyterians  have  three  chapels,  and  the  Free  Church  has  one. 

AUCKLAND,  ST.  ANDREW,  Durham,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  St  Andrew  Auckland,  and  ward  of 
Darlington.  The  entire  parish  of  St  Andrew  Auckland  contains 
45,470  acres,  and  had  in  1851  a  population  of  22,638 :  the  population 
of  the  township  of  St  Andrew  AucUand  was  1329  in  1851.  The 
living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Dur- 
nam.  Aucklaiid  Poor-Law  Union  contains  33  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  58,289  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  30,063. 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  Ac  or  Ake  (oak),  and  the  word 
'land;'  and  in  old  writings  is  spelled  Akeland,  Aucland,  Aclent, 
Acclat,  and  Ade.  The  parish  contains  27  subdivisions — townships, 
chapelries,  &a,  of  which  only  one  [Bishop's  Auckland]  calls  for  par- 
ticular notice.  Some  others  may  be  hero  mentioned.  Binchester  is 
the  site  of  a  Roman  station — Vinovia  or  Binovium.  The  station  is 
on  elevated  ground,  nearly  80  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river  Wear, 
which  washes  the  base  of  the  hill  on  the  west  Roman  coins,  frag- 
ments of  pottery,  seals,  &c.  have  been  discovered  here.  At  Thickley 
was  bom  Colonel  John  Lilbume,  who  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  history  of  Charles  I.  Eldon  gave  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  late  Lord 
Chancellor  Eldon. 

The  parish  church,  called  South  Church,  is  in  the  village  of  St 
Andrew's,  about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Bishop's  Auckland,  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  Qaimless,  a  stream  which  running  through  the 
parijih  joins  the  Wear  near  Bishop's  Auckland.  It  is  cruciform,  and 
has  a  tower  at  the  western  end.  The  church  was  collegiate  before 
the  time  of  Antony  Beck  or  Beke,  bishop  of  Durham,  who  is  com- 
monly rnpiitetl  to  hiivo  iviidcrcd  it  coUogiate  in  1202.     The  college 
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as  appointed  by  Bishop  Beck  consisted  of  a  dean  and  an  unascertained 
number  of  prebendaries  or  canons.  This  church  on  the  dissolution 
which  took  place  in  the  1st  of  Edward  VI.  (1547)  was  greatly  reduced, 
being  left  as  a  curacy  only,  which  it  still  continuea  to  be.  Several 
National  and  Infant  schools  are  in  the  parish. 

The  river  Wear  passes  through  the  parish,  and  is  crossed  by  a  stately 
stone  bridge  of  two  arches,  called  '  Newton  Capp  Bridge.'  ^e  height 
of  the  bridge  above  the  river,  and  the  span  of  the  ardies  (91  feet  for 
one  arch,  and  101  feet  for  the  other)  are  considerable  for  the  time  of 
its  erection,  which  was  about  the  year  1390. 

(Hutchinson's  Hittory  of  the  Cc/Xinty  of  Dwrham;  Communication 
from  Auckland.) 

AUCKLAND,  BISHOFS,  Durham,  a  market-town  in  the  parish 
of  St  Andrew  Auckknd,  is  situated  in  64"  39'  N.  lat,  1"  39'  W. 
long.,  10  miles  S.W.  from  Durham,  248 4  miles  N.N.W.  fi<om  London 
by  road,  and  268  miles  by  the  Great  Northern  and  York  Newcastle 
and  Berwick  railways  :  uie  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was 
4400. 

The  town  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  bounded  N.  by  the  river 
Wear,  and  E.  by  the  little  stream,  the  Gaunless,  which  fails  into  the 
Wear  near  the  town.  It  is  on  the  old  Roman  road,  Watling  Street 
The  eminence  on  which  it  is  built  is  nearly  140  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  plain  below,  and  the  descent  is  occupied  chiefly  by  gardens,  which 
from  their  steep  declivity  may  be  termed  '  hanging  gardens.'  The 
town  is  well  built,  and  there  is  a  spacious  square  market-place.  The 
parish  chureh  is  about  a  mile  from  the  towxL  An  episcopal  chapel 
m  the  town  has  recently  been  rebuilt  Another  episcopal  chapel  is 
at  Townwick.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  and  New 
Connexion  Methodists,  Independents,  ana  Roman  Catholics.  A 
Qrammar  school  founded  here  by  King  James  I.  in  1603  had  22 
scholars  in  1851.  The  endowment  is  422.  a  year.  There  is  a  school 
for  20  boys,  founded  by  a  Mr.  Walton.  A  National  school  for  200 
boys,  and  a  School  of  Industry  for  girls,  owe  their  origin  chiefly  to  the 
liberality  of  Bishop  BarringtoiL  There  is  an  almshouse,  founded  by 
Bishop  Cosins.  The  market  is  on  Thursday.  Two  fairs  are  held  in 
the  months  of  March  and  October.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the 
town.    There  is  a  savings  bank. 

The  town  derives  it  designation  of  'Bishop's  Auckland'  from  the 
residence  of  the  bishops  of  Durham.  It  is  said  to  have  been  chosen 
as  an  episcopal  residence  by  Bishop  Antony  Beck.  The  present  palace 
is  an  irreg^ar  pile,  somewhat  resembling  a  magnificent  abbey;  it 
lies  at  the  north-east  end  of  the  town.  The  entrance  to  it  from  the 
town  is  through  a  modem  gothic  gateway  and  screen,  extending  310 
feet  The  paUce-chapel  built  by  Bishop  Cosins,  a  very  fine  edifice 
84  feet  long  and  48  feet  broad,  with  lofty  piers  and  arches,  has  been 
repaired  at  various  times.  The  windows  of  the  oislos  are  in  the  Deco* 
rated  style ;  and  the  east  window  is  very  fine.  The  altar-piece  is  a 
painting  of  the  Resurrection  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  A  plain  stone 
with  a  modest  epitaph  points  out  the  spot  where  Bishop  Cosins  lies 
buried  imder  the  floor.  There  is  a  handsome  monument  by  Nolle^ 
kens  to  the  memory  of  Bishop  Trevor,  who  died  in  1771.  The  palace 
contains  some  good  paintings.  The  park  (through  which  the  Gaun- 
less flows)  is  very  extensive,  including  800  acres,  and  the  part  near 
the  house  is  so  laid  out  as  to  command  a  great  variety  of  prospects. 
A  stone  bridge  crosses  the  Qaimless. 

The  episcopal  palace  was  granted,  on  the  overthrow  of  Charles  I. 
and  his  party,  and  the  suppression  of  the  see,  to  Sir  Arthur  Hazelrig, 
who  determined  to  make  it  his  residence.  He  pulled  down  almost  all 
the  buildings  which  he  found  there,  and  out  of  their  ruins  erected  a 
costly  mansion.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  the  bishops  came 
again  into  possession ;  but  Bishop  Cosins  declined  to  occupy  the  house 
built  by  Sir  Arthur,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  used  in  building  it 
the  stone  of  the  ancient  c-hapeL  He  accordingly  pulled  it  down, 
and  restoring  the  stone  to  its  original  destination,  built  the  present 
chapel. 

(Hutchinson's  History  of  the  County  of  Dwham ;  Comm/wnicaiion 
from  Bishop's  Auckland.) 

AUCKLAND.    [Zbaland,  New.] 

AUCKLAND  ISLANDS,  named  after  Lord  Auckland,  lie  in  51* 
S.  lat,  166"  E.  long.,  about  900  miles  S.E.  from  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
and  180  miles  S.  from  New  Zealand.  The  group,  which  was  discovered 
in  1806  by  Captain  Briscoe,  consists  of  one  kizge  island  and  several 
smaller  ones.  Auckland,  the  laz^st  of  the  group,  is  about  80  miles 
long  and  1 5  miles  broad,  and  contains  about  100,000  acres.  The  entire 
group  is  of  volcanic  formation,  composed  of  greenstone  and  basalt^ 
and  has  a  wild  and  picturesque  appearance.  The  highest  hill,  situated 
on  Auckland  Island,  is  estimated  at  about  1350  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  .  There  is  a  marked  difierence  between  the  west  and  east  coast 
of  Auckland  Island,  the  west  coast  presenting  towards  the  sea  a  line 
of  precipitous  cliflh,  whereas  the  east  coast  exhibits  here  and  there  a 
fine  sandy  beach,  upon  which  the  sea  scarcely  breaks,  and  is  inter- 
sected by  numerous  streams  and  inlets ;  while  the  elevated  land  from 
the  sea-beach  to  the  summit  is  clothed  with  luxuriant  vegetation  and 
covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  vegetable  manure,  producing  sCa  abund- 
ant growth  of  lai^ge  ferns.  The  eastern  coast  contains  two  principal 
harbours,  formed  by  inlets  of  the  sea,  which  reach  to  within  two  or 
three  miles  of  the  western  coast,  and  are  only  six  miles  from  each 
other.     Port  RosS|  at  the  wenteni  extremity  of  tLe  island,  is  protected 
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from  all  winds  eiLcept  the  «oiitli-e«at,  and  baa  a  gqod  tenaeioua  o^y 
bottom.  Port  Rpsa  contaioa  an  upper  inlet  called  Laurie  Harbour, 
about  four  miles  wide,  and  perfectly  tondlooked ;  while  the  steep  beach 
00  the  southern  side  of  the  harbour  affords  great  facility  for  olearing 
and  reloading  vessels. 

The  climate  ha«  been  described  by  Sir  James  Ross,  Captain  Brisooe, 
and  other  navigators  who  have  visited  the  islands,  as  mild,  temperate, 
and  salubrious.  The  temperature  in  the  valleys  is  scarcely  ever 
lower  in  winter  than  38°,  or  higher  in  summer  than  78°.  The 
weather  is  generally  good,  but  thero  are  occasional  high  winds  and 
heavy  rains.  Auckland  Island  is  abundantly  supplied  with  small 
streams.  The  soil  is  very  productive.  The  hills,  except  a  few  of 
the  highest^  are  thickly  covered  with  laree  treea  The  elevated 
ground  is  covered  with  moss  and  a  kind  ot  tall  grass.  Br.  Hooker 
notices  the  Auckland  Islands  as  remarkable  for  thQ  variety  of  their 
vegetable  productions,  eighty  flowering  plants  having  been  found ;  and 
no  less  than  fifty-six  of  them,  till  then  unknown,  have  been  noticed  for 
their  beauty  and  novelty.  The  only  animals  found  on  the  islands  are 
goats  and  rabbits^  Pigs  were  left  on  Auckland  Island  in  1807  by 
Captain  Briscoe,  on  his  second  visit,  and  these  animals  have  greatly 
increased  in  number.  In  the  woods  three  or  four  species  of  smaU 
singing-birds  were  foimd.  On  the  heights  petrels  breed  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  Hawks,  gra^  ducks,  snipes,  cormorants,  and  the 
common  shag  also  inhabit  the  islands.  Fish  are  plentiful  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Auckland  Island,  and  the  rocks  are  covered  with 
limpets ;  while  the  whale-fishing  carried  on  in  the  neighbouring  seas 
may  yet  become  vei^  valuable.  Sir  James  Ross  mentions  that 
while  he  was  in  Laurie  Harbour  many  sperm-whales  came  into  the 
^chorage. 

The  Auckland  Islands  were  granted  b^  government  to  the  Messrs. 
Enderby  on  advantageous  terms,  in  consideration  of  the  services  ren- 
dered by  their  father  to  this  country,  as  also  for  the  more  recent 
discoveries  of  the  southern  continent  by  Captain  Briscoe  whilst  in  the 
employ  of  the  Messrs.  Enderby.  A  company  to  which  the  Messrs. 
Enderby  ceded  their  privileges,  obtained  a  charter  of  inoorporation  ox^ 
the  16th  of  January  1849,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  whale 
fishery  from  the  Auckland  Islands ;  and  Laurie  Harbour  was  chosen 
9A  the  head  station  of  the  company,  from  the  superior  facilitl<»  it 
affords  to  whaling  vessels.  The  islands  were  uninnabited  until  tlie 
Southern  Whale  Fishery  Company,  under  the  conduct  of  one  of  the 
Messrs.  Enderby,  made  a  settlement  there  in  1849. 

AUDE,  RIVER.     [AuDU,  Department  of.] 

AUDE,  a  department  in  the  south  of  France,  is  boimded  E.  by  the 
Mediterranean,  N.E.  by  the  department  of  H^rault,  N.  by  that  of 
Tarn,  N.W.  by  that  of  Haute-Garonne,  W.  by  that  of  Aridge,  and  S. 
by  that  of  Pyr^n^es-Orientales.  The  department  extends  between 
42*  38'  and  43"  29'  N.  lat.,  and  between  1**  41'  and  3°  18'  E.  long. : 
its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is  79  miles,  from  north  to  south 
52  miles.  The  area  is  2436*7  square  miles  :  the  population  in  1851 
was  289,747,  which  gives  an  average  of  118*9  to  the  square  mile,  being 
55*81  below  the  average  per  square  mile  for  all  France. 

Surface. — ^The  department,  which  is  formed  out  of  a  part  of  Lower 
Languedoc,  is  mountainous.  The  southern  continuation  of  the 
C^vennes,  which  takes  the  name  of  Moutagne-Noire,  crosses  the 
department  in  the  north,  and  gradually  slopes  down  to  the  valley  of 
the  Aude.  A  branch  of  the  Pyrenees  which  springs  from  the  main 
chain  near  Mont-Louis  in  the  department  of  Pyren^-Oriontales  runs 
northward,  and  entering  the  department  of  Aude  traverses  it  from 
south  to  north-west,  separating  the  affluents  of  the  Aude  from  those 
of  the  Ari^ge.  Another  projection  from  the  Pyrenees,  called  collect- 
ively the  Corbi6res  Mountains,  runs  along  the  right  baidc  of  the  Aude, 
and  breaking  off  into  several  branches  covers  a  large  portion  of  the 
south  and  south-east  of  the  department.  A  plain  into  which  the 
mountain  masses  above  named  gradually  subside,  crosses  the  depart- 
ment from  east  to  west :  its  eastern  part  coincides  with  the  valley  of 
the  lower  Aude  flw)  far  as  Carcassone ;  and  the  great  Languedoc  Canal, 
or  Canol-du-Midi,  runs  along  its  whole  length,  and  has  its  main 
reservoir  and  summit-level  at  Naurouze  in  the  arrondissement  of 
Castelnaudary.  From  Carcassone  the  valley  of  the  Aude  runs  directly 
south,  and  this  port  of  it  is  the  best  sheltered  and  most  fertile  land 
in  the  departmeni.  The  other  valleys  of  the  department  also  generally 
run  north  and  south,  ^d  are  highly  productive.  The  department  is 
coasted  on  the  east  by  the  Mediterranean  for  about  28  miles ;  in  this 
space  there  are  several  shore-lakes  (shallow  salt  lagunes),  the  lai*gest 
of  which  are  those  of  Leucate,  Sigean,  and  Bages,  lying  between  the 
sea  and  the  naked  rocky  hills  that  form  the  eastern  offshoots  of  the 
Corbi5res  Mountains. 

Climate  and  Products. — The  climate  is  generally  healthy,  though 
cold,  except  along  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  is  much  warmer  than 
in  the  west.  Impetuous  westerly  winds  prevail  during  eight  months 
of  the  ^ear,  and  winds  from  the  east  and  south-east  during  the  four 
remainmg  montha  These  last  are  just  felt  at  Narbonne,  but  gathering 
force  as  they  proceed  inland,  by  the  time  they  reach  Carcassone  ana 
Castelnaudary  they  blow  with  such  violence  as  sometimes  to  unroof 
the  houses  and  tear  up  trees  by  the  roots.  The  effect  of  the  preva- 
lence of  the  westerly  winds  is  seen  in  the  incUnatiou  of  the  trees, 
all  of  which,  except  in  sheltered  spots,  lean  towards  the  east  or 
south-eaet. 


The  department  contains  1,559,506  acre%  divided  i^to  943,776 
parcels.  There  are  675,000  acres  under  tillage,  124,000  acres  of  vine- 
yards, 160,000  acres  of  forest-land,  27,328  acres  of  natural  pasture, 
and  453,000  acres  of  barren  land  and  heaths.  Wheat,  maixe,  barley, 
and  millet  are  the  chief  grain  crops  in  the  valleys;  bucd^wheat^ 
barley,  oats,  and  rye,  on  the  high  grounds.  The  annual  produce  of 
wheat  (which  is  of  the  finest  quality)  is  set  down  at  313,500  quarters, 
about  one  half  of  which  is  expoited;  of  oats  181,500  quarters;  of 
maize  85,250  quarters ;  of  other  grains  108,590  quarters ;  and  of 
potatoes  137,500  quarters.  The  wines  of  the  department  are  of  good 
quality,  especially  the  white  and  red  wines  of  Limoux,  the  red  wines 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Narbonne,  and  the  white  wines  of  Bages. 
The  annual  produce  is  stated  at  17,618,740  gallons,  one-third  of  which 
is  consumed  in  the  department,  one-tenth  is  distilled,  and  the  remain- 
der is  exported. 

Of  fruit-trees  the  chestnut  and  walnut  are  extensively  cultivated 
in  the  highlands  of  the  department ;  the  almond  flourishes  on  the 
light  soils ;  the  culture  of  the  olive  is  not  so  much  attended  to  a« 
formerly,  but  there  are  still  some  flourishing  plantations  in  the  arFon« 
dissement  of  Narbonne.  The  trees  of  forest  growth  are  chiefly  the 
oak,  the  ash,  the  beech,  and  the  evergreens.  The  slopes  of  the 
Montagne-Noire  are  covered  generally  with  good  natural  pasture ; 
and  a  large  quantity  of  hay  is  raised  along  many  of  the  river  bottoms 
by  a  system  of  water-meadowing,  whi(£  is  well  understood.  The 
horses  of  the  department  are  small;  in  harvest  time  they  are  used 
in  treading  out  the  com ;  asses  are  numerous.  Oxen  and  cows  are 
used  in  ploughing ;  very  few  calves  are  reared,  the  supply  of  youngs 
cattle  bemg  obtamed  from  the  departments  of  Tarn  and  Ari^ge. 
The  sheep  of  the  department  are  of  inferior  breed,  and  their  wool  is 
coarse.  Poultry  of  all  kinds,  but  more  particularly  geese,  are 
abundant,  and  are  exported  to  the  neighbouring  departments  and 
to  Spain.  Qreat  attention  is  paid  to  Uie  rearing  of  bees,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  honey  is  gathered,  which  is  highly  esteemedL 
especially  that  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Narbonne.  Abundance 
of  excellent  fish  is  supplied  from  the  shore-lakes  and  the  Meditar> 
ranean. 

Mines  of  coal,  plastic  clay,  and  gypsum  are  profitably  worked; 
limestone,  good  building  stone,  and  slate  are  found.  The  Corbi^res 
Mountains  contain  coal,  antimony,  manganese,  copper,  lead,  and 
silver ;  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Boulzanne,  a  feeder  of  the  Oly,  on 
their  eastern  slope,  there  are  several  important  iron-works.  There 
are  several  mineral  and  salt  springs.  Marble  of  great  beauty  is  found 
associated  with  slate  among  the  transition  limestone  in  the  quarries 
of  Cannes,  a  village  on  the  Axgent-Double,  to  the  north-east  of  Carcas- 
sone, near  the  boundaiy  of  Hdrault.  These  quarries  furnish  four 
different  sorts  of  marble,  which  are  much  used  in  the  churches  of  the 
south  of  France,  and  even  in  some  of  the  architectural  monuments 
of  Paris.  The  chief  manufacture  of  the  department  is  fine  broad- 
cloth, for  making  which  wool  is  imported  from  Spain  :  leather, 
hats,  hosiery,  paper,  and  pottery  are  made.  There  are  numerous 
distilleries,  flour-mills,  saw-mills,  furnaces  and  iron-foundries.  The 
exports  of  the  department  consist  of  soda/ wine,  brandy,  spirits,  honey, 
verdiKris,  tanned  hides,  iron,  broa<lcloth,  and  salt.  About  90,000  tons 
of  salt  are  annually  made  in  the  salt-pans  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bages  and  Sigean,  &c.  The  surplus  com  of  the  department  is  sent 
chiefly  to  Marseille,  and  some  of  it  by  the  Canal-du-Midi,  but  the 
greater  part  is  shipped  for  Marseille  or  Toulon  direct  from  the  port 
of  Nouvelle. 

Hydrography  and  Oommunicoiiom. — The  chief  river  of  the  depart- 
ment is  the  A  ude  ( Atax),  which  springs  from  the  small  lake  of  Aude 
near  Mont-Louis,  in  the  department  of  Pyrdu^es  Orientales,  whence 
running  northwoi'd,  and  entering  the  department  of  Aude,  it  pasnes 
Quillan,  Limoux,  and  Carcassone ;  at  this  last  town  turning  eastward 
it  passes  Trbbes,  about  24  miles  below  which  it  sends  off  a  branch  to 
the  south-east,  called  the  Robine,  while  the  main  stream,  pursuing  its 
eastward  courBC,  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  near  the  snore-lake  of 
Vendrea.  The  Robine  has  been  rendered  navigable,  and  forms  part 
of  the  canal  from  the  Canal-du-Midi  through  Narbonne  to  the  port 
of  Nouvelle,  where  the  Robine  enters  the  Mediterranean.  The 
whole  length  of  the  Aude  is  about  140  miles,  of  which  123  miles 
are  in  the  department  of  Aude  :  about  100  miles  of  its  length,  from 
Quillan  to  its  mouth,  are  available  for  purposes  of  floatage.  The 
feeders  of  the  Aude  are  about  30  in  number ;  the  most  important 
of  these  are  the  Orbieu  on  the  right,  the  Rebenti,  the  Fresquel,  the 
Clamouse,  and  the  Cesse  on  the  left.  The  south-eastern  angle  of  the 
department  is  watered  by  the  B^,  which  falls  into  the  shore-lake  of 
Sigean. 

The  department  is  traversed  by  5  royal  roads,  the  most  important 
of  wliich  are  the  great  road  from  Paris  to  Perpignan,  and  that 
from  Montpellier  to  Toulouse ;  and  by  21  departmental  roads, 
making  together  a  length  of  roadway  communication  amounting 
to  442  mUes.  The  great  railway  authorised  to  be  made  from 
Bordeaux  to  Cette,  through  Toulouse,  traverses  this  department,  in 
which  it  passes  the  towns  of  Castelnaudary,  Carcassone,  and 
Narbonne. 

DivUk/nt  and  Tovjm. — The  department  is  divided  into  4  arron- 
dissements,  whicl\y  with  their  subdivieions  and  population,  are  as 
follows : — 
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AUDB. 


AUOILA. 


67? 


ArrondlBeementfl. 

Cantons. 

Gommnnes. 

PopuUtioin  in  1851. 

1.  Carcassont 

S.  Limout  '         , 

8.  Narbotme 

4.  CusteJiaQdRry .         » 

12 
8 
6 
5 

189 

158 

71 

74 

94,970 
75,229 
64,400 
05,148 

Total 

81 

449 

289,747 

The  first  arrondiMement  is  named  from  its  chief  town  Cabcassokb, 
which  is  also  the  capital  of  the  department.  Among  the  other  towns 
aare  the  following.  Ahawne,  10  nules  W.  firotn  Caroassone,  has  some 
cloth  factories,  and  a  population  of  1598.  0(mqtie$,  a  small  town  of 
11654  inhabitants^  is  situated  on  a  hill  above  the  left  btmk  of  the 
Orbiel,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Atlde^  4  miles  N.N.E.  from  Carcassone, 
and  has  wobllen  factories,  dye-houses,  and  com  and  fulling  mills. 
Let-Grtute,  situated  at  the  fbot  of  the  Corbi^res  Mountains  on  the  Orbieu, 
and  near  its  junction  with  the  Alfianne,  16  miles  S.E.  from  Carcas- 
sone,  has  A  population  of  1816.  It  owes  its  origin  to  a  monastery 
founded  here  in  the  8th  century.  The  monastic  buildings,  which  are  in 
good  preserration,  are  of  vast  extent,  of  different  periods,  and  some  of 
them  of  great  elegance ;  in  the  Abbey  church  are  several  fine  paintings 
by  Spagnoletto.  Iron-mines  are  worked  near  La-Grasse.  Le-Moi- 
Cabardit,  situated  on  the  Orbiel,  10  miles  N.  from  Carcassone,  in  a 
valley  covered  with  plantations  of  chestnut,  olive,  apple,  and  other 
fruit-trees,  is  although  only  a  village  of  830  inhabitants  the  centre  of  a 
considerable  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths.  MotUHal,  12  miles  W.  from 
Csrcassone,  on  the  high  road  to  Foiz,  hiks  a  population  of  8062.  This 
town  stands  on  a  hill  which  commaads  a  fine  view  of  the  mountain 
ranges  of  the  department,  as  well  as  over  the  plains  of  Careassone  and 
Alzonhe;  the  church  of  St-Vincent,  a  structure  of  tiie  14th  century, 
is  a  fine  building.  Montr^l  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Albigenses,  and 
its  castle  suffered  several  sieges  from  Simon  de  Montfort,  to  whom  it 
was  surrendered  in  1211.  The  Black  Prince  burnt  the  town  in  1855, 
and  the  Calviniilts  in  1594.  The  partisans  of  the  Duke  de  MontmO' 
rency  took  it  in  1682,  but  it  soon  afterwards  submitted  to  the  crown. 
Moriolim,  9  miles  N.W.  from  Careassone,  had  woollen  factories,  iron 
foundries,  fulling  mills,  tan-yards,  and  a  population  of  1807.  Peyriae- 
Minerifoi9f  11  miles  N.B.  from  Careassone,  hus  a  population  of  ld09> 
and  manufaettires  of  hosiery,  leather,  and  brandy.  The  towli  is 
situated  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  districta,  in  the  department  on  the 
Argent-Double,  which  also  passes  Cannes,  famous  for  its  matble 
quarries.  The  river  bottom  between  the  two  towns  is  laid  otlt  in 
water-meadows,  and  the  hills  that  screen  the  valley  of  the  Aigent- 
Double  are  planted  with  olives,  vines,  and  other  fruit-trees.  Cannes 
has  a  very  beautiful  church  and  above  2000  inhiibitantB.  Sainact  '& 
poor  village  in  a  defile  of  the  Montagne-Noite,  16  miles  K.W. 
from  Careassone,  has  1781  inhabitants.  IVddev,  on  the  CanaMu- 
Hidi,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Orbiel  with  the  Aude,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a  fine  bridge.  The  Canal-du-Midi  is  carried  across  the 
Orbiel  here  on  arches.  Tribes  is  a  bustling  little  town ;  it  has  timber- 
vards,  several  tile  and  brick  works,  brandy  di^leries,  and  slips  for 
btulding  canal  boats  :  population,  1773.  fWAnn,  on  the  Verdouble,  at 
the  head  of  a  vale  near  the  highest  part  of  the  Corbidres  range,  has  a 
population  of  1220  :  a  coal-mine  is  worked  in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  LimouXf  which 
is  situated  in  48**  8'  15"  N.  lat,  2**  27'  82"  E.  long.,  19  miles  3.W. 
from  Careassone:  population,  7417.  It  stands  on  both  banks  of 
the  Aude,  in  a  fertile  valley  screened  by  vine-clad  hills,  behind  which 
rise  high  motintains  from  the  Pyreneon  chain.  The  town  is  well 
built  and  adorned  with  fountains.  It  has  tribunals  of  fii«t  instance 
and  of  commerce,  a  college,  an  hospital^  a  theatre,  and  two  covered 
market-places.  Its  manufactures  of  broadcloth  arb  important ;  there 
are  also  woollen-yam  manufactories,  tanneries)  soaperies,  and  oil-mills. 
Ltmouz  has  a  considerable  trade  in  wine,  and  is  the  mart  for  the  iron 
of  the  neighbouring  furnaces. 

Among  the  other  towns  are  the  following.  AUif  on  the  Aude, 
6  miles  above  Limouz,  populatioU  1320,  stands  in  a  valley  of  such 
fertility  in  com,  fruits,  and  wine,  as  to  be  called  the  garden  of  the 
department.  Thete  are  four  mineral  springs  here;  one  of  which  i8 
Cold.  Gold,  copper,  and  iron,  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Beleaire,  88  miles  S.S.W.  from  Limoux,  at  the  extremity  of  the  plain  of 
Sault,  population  1064,  gives  name  to  a  canton.  Chalahrey  a  pretty 
town  17  miles  S.W.  from  Limoiuc,  with  a  population  of  3416,  stands 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lera  at  the  meeting  of  two  valleys  watered 
by  ^e  Blftu  and  the  Chalabreil  About  15,000  pieces  of  broadcloth 
are  annually  made  here.  QmUafif  a  town  of  about  2200  inhabitants, 
is  situilted  <$n  the  Aude,  20.  miles  S.  from  Limoux,  and  has  manu-* 
factures  of  cloth  and  ironmongeiy,  and  several  iron  furnaces,  to  one 
of  which  watet  is  brought  from  the  Aude  by  nieans  of  a  tunnd. 
St.-HUairt,  6  nlUes  fit)m  Limoux,  population  1000,  gives  name  to  a 
oantML 

The  thll^  arrotidiBsement  is  named  from  its  chief  town  Narboitnb. 
Of  the  other  towns  the  following  are  given.  Cbunan,  4  miles  N.N.E. 
from  Karbonn^i  oh.  the  right  bank  of  the  Aude,  in  a  very  fertile  plain, 
hAM  a  population  of  2022.  Leucate,  24  miles  S.  from  NarbonUe, 
is  situated  on  a  peninsular  tongue  of  land  between  the  sea  and  the 
shore-lake  of  Leucate^  and  has  a  population  of  1215.    The  extremity 


of  the  peninsula  forms  the  cape  of  Franqui,  on  which  there  is  a 
redoubt,  the  only  remains  of  the  old  fortifications  of  Leucate.  Within 
the  cape  the  water  is  deep  enough  for  the  largest  vessels ;  and  here 
several  sovereigns  of  France  commenced  the  formation  of  a  naval 
portb  The  town  was  anciently  called  Lescata.  Philippe  le  Bel 
obtained  it  by  purchase  in  1309  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a 
harbour  to  replace  that  of  Aignes-Mortes,  which  was  becoming  mi- 
practicable  from  the  lodgment  of  the  sands.  The  works  were 
afterwards  resumed  by  Philippe  of  Valois,  but  were  soon  suspended 
from  want  of  funds.  Leucate  was  formerly  strongly  fortified ;  it  was 
imsuccesafully  besieged  by  the  Spaniards  in  1500,  when  it  was  nobly 
defended  by  Constance  de  Cezeli,  wife  of  Barri,  the  governor  of  the 
town,  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Again  in  1627 
the  Spaniards  besieged  it  without  success.  In  1664  the  n>rtifications 
were  demolished,  and  the  place  lias  since  dwindled  to  a  mere  village. 
Lezignan,  13  miles  W.  from  Narbonne,  has  brandy  distilleries,  and  a 
population  of  2168.  Laige  fairs  are  held  here  on  the  4th  of  September 
and  the  4th  of  December,  annually.  In  the  September  fair,  at  which 
the  whole  population  for  many  miles  round  assembles,  the  re  is  a  great 
merry-making,  and  an  inconceivable  number  of  hoopd,  staves,  and 
casks,  necessary  for  the  approaching  vintage,  are  sold.  Sigtan,  on  the 
shore-lake  of  Sigean,  is  a  place  of  some  commercial  activity,  owing  to 
its  proximity  to  the  port  of  Kouvelle  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bobine 
Canal,  and  has  a  good  trade  in  salt,  wine,  brandy,  wool,  honey,  ^c. : 
population,  3073.  There  are  several  salt-pans  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sigean. 

In  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Oaitdnaydartfj  which 
is  situated  on  an  eminence  above  \he  Canal-du-Midi  and  the  IBresquel, 
in  43'*  19'  N.  lat.,  1"  57'  £.  long.,  23  miles  west  of  Careassone,  and  has 
a  population  of  10,00a  The  town  is  ill  built ;  the  only  edifices  worth 
mention  are  the  ehurch  of  St-Michet,  and  the  hospital^  which  is  richly 
endowed.  To  the  south  of  the  town  is  a  reservoir  of  the  canal,  which 
is  1312  yards  in  circuit  j  it  is  bordered  with  docks,  and  surrounded 
by  shops  and  stores,  and  gives  the  town  the  appearance  of  a  pore 
There  are  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  coUeee,  an 
exchange,  and  an  agricultural  society  in  the  town.  Coarse  doths, 
canal  boats,  pott^y,  and  bricks  are  made;  there  are  also  brandy 
distilleriee  and  flour-mills.  Besides  the  articles  named,  the  town 
^:ades  in  timber,  iron,  and  hides.  A  castle  called  '  Castrum  Novum 
Arianorum '  (New  Fortress  of  the  Arians),  is  said  to  have  been  built 
here  by  the  Visigoths,  who  were  Arians,  upon  the  site  of  an  ancient 
town  which  they  destroyed.  Aromid  the  castle  the  town  sprimg  up* 
The  town  was,  in  the  13th  century,  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the 
Albigenses,  many  of  whom  were  executed  here  for  their  religion. 
The  Black  i'rince  reduced  Castelnaudary  to  ashes  in  1355.  In  an 
action  fought  under  the  walls  of  the  town  in  1632  between  Uie  forces 
of  Louis  Xlil.  and  Gaston  d' Orleans  (who  was  defeated),  the  famous 
Henri  Duke  of  Montmorenci,  Marshal  of  France,  was  severely  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner. 

Among  the  other  towns  are  the  following.  Bdpech,  15  miles  S.W. 
from  Castelnaudaiy  on  the  Lers,  has  cloth  manufactories  and  a  popu- 
lation of  2525.  Pca^ecMXf  14  miles  8.  by  £.  from  Castelnaudaiy,  is 
ouilt  on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fort,  and  has  a  population  of  1880. 
There  is  a  splendid  view  of  the  Pyrenees  and  over  the  valley  of  the 
Aude  from  this  town.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  and  was  pillaged  and 
burnt  by  the  Black  Prince  in  1355.  Salles,  8  miles  W.  from  Castel- 
naudary, on  the  Lers-Mort,  has  a  population  of  1189.  St.-Papoul,  5 
miles  N.E.  from  Castelnaudary,  has  a  population  of  1295 ;  this  town 
owes  its  origin  to  an  abbey  founded  here  by  Charlemagne ;  it  was  for 
some  time  in  the  14th  century  the  seat  of  a  bishop. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  bishop  of  Careassone,  and  is 
included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lligh  Court  of  MontpelUer :  it 
belongs  to  the  11th  Military  Division,  of  which  Perpignan  is  head- 
quarters. 

{Dictionnaire  de  la  France  ;  Balbi's  Geographies  Annuaire  pour  VAn 
1853.) 

AUERSTADT,  a  small  village  in  the  t'russian  sovenmient  of 
Mersebuig  (about  eight  leagues  to  the  north-east  of  Erfurt),  owes 
its  celebrity  to  the  defeat  of  the  main  boc^  of  the  Prussian  army  by 
a  division  of  the  French  army  under  Marshal  Davoust  on  the  14th  of 
October,  1806.  For  this  brilliant  achievement  l>avou8t  received  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Auerstiidt  from  Napoleon.  On  the  same  day 
Napoleon  defeated  Prince  Hohenlohe  at  Jena :  the  two  battles  have 
usually  gone  under  the  name  of  the  '  Battle  of  Jena,'  as  parts  of  the 
same  field,  though  ihey  were  quite  distinct^  and  indeed  some  leagues 
from  each  other. 

AU'GILA,  or  AUDJELAH,  as  the  Arabs  pronounce  it,  is  a  town 
aituated,in  an  oasij^  within  the  great  Desert  of  Barca,  in  29**  IS'  N.  lat., 
21"  58'  E.  long.,  on  the  track  of  the  caravans  which  trade  between 
Cairo  and  Feaaan.  Augila  is  mentioned  in  tae  ancient  geographers. 
Herodotus  (iv.  182)  places  Augila  ten  davs'  joumer  from  SiwaL  m  the 
oasis  of  Afnmon;  ai^d  tlomemann,  who  travelled  from  Siwah  io 
Augila  in  1797,  foimd  the  calculation  correct.  The  oasis  of  Augila  is 
a  dependenoe  of  the  Beylick  of  Bengazi,  which  is  itself  a  province  of 
the  regency  of  Tripoli.  It  contains  two  other  towns  or  large  villages 
besides  Augila,  namely,  Mojabra  and  Meledila.  The  people  are 
chiefly  employed  in  tlie  caravan  trade ;  and  they  liave  established 
direct  communications  with  the  coimtries  of  Boxgoo,  Boruou,  an4 
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Baghenne,  without  paaBiDg  through  Fezzan.  They  hare  also  caravaiiB 
wluch  trade  with  the  port  of  Bengazii  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The 
country  round  AugUa  is  aandy  and  flat,  but  well  watered  and  cultivated 
chiefly  in  gardens. 

The  women  of  Augila  make  gray  woollen  clothsi  called  'abba,' 
which  are  sold  in  Fezzan.  The  town  of  Augila  is  ill  built  and  dirty. 
The  inhabitants  speak,  besides  Arabic,  another  language  which 
resembles  that  of  Siwah,  of  which  Homemann  gives  a  short 
vocabulary. 

AUGSBURG,  a  town  in  Bavaria,  capital  of  the  circle  of  Schwaben- 
und-Neubuig  (formerly  Upper  Danube),  stands  on  a  gentle  eminence 
1460  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  in  an  agreeable  and  fertile  country 
in  the  fork  between  the  Wertoch  and  the  Lech,  in  48"*  21'  46*  N.  lat, 
lO"*  54'  49"  £.  long. ;  at  a  distance  of  84  miles  W.  from  Munich  and 
24  miles  S.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lech  in  the  Danube  :  population, 
36,000,  3-5thB  of  whom  are  Catholics  and  the  rest  Protestants  of 
different  sects.  In  consequence  of  its  central  position  and  of  the 
number  of  roads  that  intersect  in  it,  Augsburg  hta  long  commanded  a 
laige  share  of  the  internal  commerce  of  Germany ;  it  is  also  important 
as  a  manufacturing  town.  Its  facilities  for  commerce  have  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  formation  of  railroads  which  connect  it  with 
Munich,  with  Lindau  on  the  Lake  of  Constauz,  and  northward  with 
Niimbeig  and  Bamberg,  whence  one  line  runs  north-east,  connecting 
Bavaria  with  the  Saxon  and  Prussian  railway  system,  and  another 
westward  to  Frankfort  and  the  Rhine.  The  town,  which  is  still 
surrounded  by  walls  and  ditches,  is  divided  into  three  quarters,  the 
upper,  centre,  and  lower  towns,  independently  of  the  suburb  of  St. 
James,  which  lies  outside  the  walls ;  it  is  intersected  by  four  canals, 
which  supply  the  mills  and  the  manufactories  of  the  town  with  water. 
The  exterior  boundary  of  the  glacis  has  been  converted  into  delightful 
walks,  along  which  the  circuit  of  the  city  mav  be  made  in  a  couple  of 
hours ;  and  within  the  glacis  runs  a  wall  flanked  with  towers,  bul- 
warks, and  ditches,  which  are  crossed  by  four  principal  and  six  minor 
entrances.  The  Maximilian  Strasse,  one  of  the  finest  streets  in 
Germany,  is  distinguished  for  its  loigth  and  its  breadth ;  in  the 
centre  of  it  are  three  bronze  fountains  adorned  with  elegant  figures. 
But  the  streets  in  general  are  narrow  and  irregularly  built,  and  the 
pavement  annoying  to  the  feet,  being  composed  of  small  flints  — 
though  its  disposition  in  a  mosaic  form  is  not  unpleasing  to  the  eye. 
^e  general  appearance  of  the  town  is  however  much  improved  by  a 
variety  of  handsome  buildings  and  squares,  and  enlivened,  though  it 
oan  scarcely  be  said  to  be  embellished,  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
generality  of  the  houses  are  painted  with  stripes,  either  green,  red,  or 
yellow — always  separated  by  white.  Every  siceet  and  lane  is  provided 
with  reservoirs  of  water  for  the  use  of  the  a4Joining  houses,  and  a 
separate  work  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  water  into  them. 

The  flnest  edifice  in  Augabuig  is  the  Town-Hall  (Rathhaus),  which 
was  built  in  1620  in  the  Italian  style,  and  contains  the  '  Golden  Hall,' 
perhaps  the  most  splendid  apartment  in  Gennany,  its  length  being 
120  feet,  its  breadth  60,  and  its  height  50  feet ;  the  ceiling,  which  is 
not  supported  by  pillars,  is  decorated  with  paintings  and  frescoes,  and 
the  whole  apartment  is  lighted  by  three  rows  of  windows  one  above 
the  other.  This  hall,  with  the  four  royal  apartments  adjoining,  was 
formerly  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  a  picture-gallezT ;  but  the 
best  of  the  paintings  have  been  removed  to  the  Munich  GiJlery : 
those  that  remain  consist  chiefly  of  specimens  of  the  old  German 
school,  and  are  now  exhibited  in  the  former  Convent  of  St.  Catherine 
in  a  narrow  street  behind  the  Drei-Mohren  Inn.  Adjoining  the  town- 
hall  is  a  belfiy  called  Perlach  Tower,  which  is  ascended  by  a  staircase 
of  500  steps ;  and  the  Arsenal,  the  facade  of  which  is  embellished 
with  a  noble  group,  representing  'the  Demon  of  War  vanquished  by 
Michael  the  Archangel,'  the  work  of  Yon  Rain,  a  Bavarian  sculptor. 
The  episcopal  palace,  now  converted  into  government  offices,  is  on  the 
Frohnnof  near  the  cathedral ;  it  was  under  this  roof  that  Luther  held 
his  celebrated  disputation  with  Cajetan  the  papal  legate  in  the  year 
1518,  and  under  the  same  roof  (June  25, 1530,)  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg  was  presented  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  Among  other 
conspicuous  buildings  are — the  '  Halle,'  a  handsome  commercial  mart 
and  storehouse,  which  is  also  partly  used  for  judicial  proceedings;  the 
public  library,  which  is  rich  in  Greek  books  and  mantuicripts ;  the 
Franciscan  academy  of  arts ;  the  school  of  arts ;  and  the  cathedral, 
which  was  built  in  the  15th  century  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Basilica, 
erected  in  a.d.  994,  to  which  date  the  present  nave  and  crypt  arc 
assigned.  This  edifice  is  350  feet  in  length,  and  of  the  gothic  order ; 
the  nave  is  45  feet  in  breadth,  and  the  aisles  are  fitted  up  with  24 
chapels  and  decorated  with  paintings  of  some  merit.  Its  ornamented 
portal  and  ancient  brass  doon^  carved  with  figures  and  emblems  and 
dating  from  the  year  1048,  deserve  notice.  St-Ulrich's  Church,  at  one 
end  of  tiie  Maximilian  Strasse,  is  310  feet  in  length,  94  in  width,  and 
surmounted  by  a  steeple  350  feet  high,  from  the  summit  of  which 
a  fine  prospect  is  obtained  of  the  town  and  its  environs.  This  church 
oontains  several  monuments  of  the  Fugger  family.  The  convent 
adjoining  St.-Ulrich's  is  now  a  barrack ;  the  fine  library  it  contained 
has  been  removed  to  Munich.  The  Drei-Mohren  (Three  Moors)  Inn 
has  existed  under  the  same  sign  for  500  years.  Close  to  it  is  the  man- 
sion of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Fugger  family,  consisting  of  a  double 
quadrangle  resting  on  arcades  in  the  style  of  a  Venetian  palace.  The 
Apartment  in  which  Anthony  Fugger  entertained  Charles  Y.  remains 


unaltered;    in  the  front  drawing-room  of   the  mansion  Napoleon 
announced  to  the  corporation  of  Augsburg  the  termination  of  its  pri- 
vileges as  a  free  city  and  its  annexation  to  the  crown  of  Bavaria^     Of 
the  numerous  monasteries,  convents,  and  ecclesiastical  structores  of 
Augsburg,  15  churches  remain,  5  of  which  are  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  Protestants.    In  charitable  endowments  there  are  few  cities  of 
the  same  extent  so  rich.    At  the  head  of  them  stands  the  institution 
called  the  '  Fuggerei,'  established  in  the  year  1519  by  two  brothers  of 
the  Fugger  family,  who  were  the  founders  of  more  than  one  earldom 
of  the  present  day ;  it  is  situated  in  the  suburb  of  St.  James,  has  its 
own  church,  conmsts  of  three  streets  and  as  many  lanes,  has  three 
gates,  and  contains  107  small  houses,  let  out  to  indigent  natives  of 
the  town  at  a  low  rent    Lawrence  Schaetzler,  a  banker  of  Augsbur^^ 
emulated  this  work  of  commercial  munificence :  first,  by  establishing 
a  school  of  industry  for  100  poor  children  and  orphans  of  this  his 
native  town ;  and  by  erecting  an  asylimi  within  the  walls  of  the  old 
Dominican  monastery  for  the  reception  and  partial  maintenance  and 
employment  of  63  aged  males,  47  operatives,  and  76  children.     To 
these  institutions  may  be  added  an  admirably-conducted  orphan 
asylum  and  a  savings  bank.    Education  is  well  attended  to  by  all  the 
religious  communities  in  the  town.    The  newspapers  of  all  ihe  prin- 
cipal states  of  Europe  may  be  seen  in  the  news-room  of  the  Exchange 
opposite  the  town-halL 

Among  the  public  embellishments  of  the  town  we  must  not  omit 
to  notice  the  Grand  Parade  in  front  of  the  cathedral ;  Maximilian 
Square,  next  to  St.-Ulrich's  Church ;  and  several  open  areas,  which  are 
adorned  with  handsome  fountains:  the  general  character  of  these 
embellishments  shows  the  close  relationship  which  once  subsisted 
between  Augsburg  and  the  Italian  states.  In  the  better  days  of 
Augsburg  the  fronts  of  every  respectable  dwelling  shone  with  the 
glories  of  the  pencil,  and  the  whole  Scriptures  might  be  studied  in 
fresco  illustrations  out  of  doors.  Not  only  the  fine  arts,  but  science 
and  the  belles-lettres  found  patrons  in  the  merchants  of  Augsbuz^g : 
their  cabinets  and  libraries  vied  with  their  gardens  and  mansions  :  the 
first  tulip  known  in  the  west  of  Europe  was  brought  to  Augsburg 
from  Constantinople  and  planted  by  Heerwart  in  1557.  The  best 
preserved  specimen  of  the  external  decorations  is  the  Weberhaua, 
but  even  its  frescoes  are  faded  almost  to  indistinctness.  A  piece  of 
cloth  woven  in  1446  by  Conrad  Fugger,  the  founder  of  the  Fugger 
fiunily,  is  shown  within,  and  also  several  cups  and  banners  of  the 
weavers'  guild. 

The  principal  sources  of  the  present  affluence  of  Augsburg  are 
banking  and  exchange  operations,  and  the  transit  of  merchandise. 
It  is  a  depdt  for  the  wines  of  Italy,  Switserland,  and  the  south  of 
Germany,  and  it  still  enjoys  repute  for  its  plate  and  jewellery.  It  has 
above  200  mercantile  establishments,  and  an  annual  circulation,  vary- 
ing in  value  from  three  to  four  millions  sterling,  in  bills  and  merchan- 
dise. A  large  cotton  mill  driven  by  water  employs  1000  hands. 
There  is  also  a  manufactory  for  steam  machinery  and  mill  woric 
The  linen  manufactures,  which  were  formerly  of  first-rate  importance, 
have  dwindled  into  comparative  insignificance ;  but  the  manufacture 
of  parchment  and  of  plain  and  coloured  paper  continues  to  thrive. 
Augsbuxg  has  indeed  strong  claims  to  the  merit  of  having  invented 
the  art  of  making  paper  from  rags,  which  came  into  use  here  as  early 
as  the  year  1330.  Its  mechanics  too,  from  their  experience  in  wood- 
cutting and  in  stamping  cards  in  colours,  had  acquired  that  species  of 
skill  which  rendered  the  process  of  printing  an  easy  task  to  their 
hands:  they  were  among  the  first  therefore  to  avail  themselves  of 
Guttenberg^s  invention.  Great  numbers  of  the  ordinary  class  of 
books,  prints,  and  charts  are  engraved  and  circulated  throughout 
Germany  from  Augsburg ;  and  the  *  AUgemeine  Zeitung,'  also  called  the 
'  Augsburg  Gazette,'  the  most  widely  circulated  jouraal  in  Germany, 
is  printed  here.  Ko  branch  of  industry  however  is  in  a  more  thriving 
state  than  the  woollen  manufactures  of  the  town,  which  give  employ- 
ment to  nearly  600  looms.  The  working  of  the  latt^  is  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  canals  supplied  from  the  Lech,  which  set  between 
100  and  200  wheels  in  motion,  and  are  traversed  by  220  bridges  and 
crossings.  Among  the  other  industrial  products  of  the  town  are 
beet-root  sugar,  mathematical  and  musical  instruments,  paper-hang- 
ings, printing-types,  carpets,  and  a  variety  of  articles  of  luxury.  The 
principal  caimon-foundry  in  Bavaria  is  at  Augsburg.  Its  population 
was  much  greater  in  former  times  than  at  present ;  at  the  close  of 
the  16th  century  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  stated  to  have  been 
80,000. 

The  emperor  Augustus  planted  a  colony  here  about  twelve  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of '  Augusta 
Yindelicorum.'  •  This  town  was  the  capital  of  Rhsetia  Seounda  or 
Yindelicia.  The  latter  name  as  well  as  the  distinctive  name  of  the 
town  is  most  probably  derived  from  the  ancient  names  of  the  Wertach 
and  the  Lech — ^Yindo  and  Licus.  There  is  nothing  to  note  in  its 
subsequent  fortunes  until  the  5th  century,  when  it  was  pillaged  Yiy 
the  Hims ;  it  afterwards  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  Frankiui 
sovereigns,  and  in  788  was  almost  nused  to  the  ground  during  the  war 
which  raged  between  Charlemagne  and  Tassilo  of  Bavaria.  Upon  the 
dissolution  of  the  Frankish  monarchy  Augsburg  feU  under  the  sway 
of  the  dukes  of  Swabia ;  but  growing  rich  by  its  coixmieroe  and  manu- 
factures,  it  gradually  shook  off  all  external  authority,  purchased  itb 
independence  of  its  episcopal  sovereigns,  was  recognised  as  a  free  state 
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l>y  the  Qermau  emperors,  and  retained  its  rank  as  a  free  imperial  city 
from  1276  to  1806.  From  about  the  12th  imtil  the  16th  century  it 
-was  a  leading  member  of  the  famous  Swabian  Confederacy,  which 
included  Ratisbon,  Niiinberg,  Constanz,  and  other  commercial  emporia 
of  that  day.  In  the  14th  century  it  was  the  chief  medium  of  inter- 
course between  the  north  and  south  of  Europe  and  the  Levant^  and 
supplied  the  markets  of  northern  Germany,  Russia,  Poland,  and  other 
countries  with  woollens  and  linens ;  and  it  retained  its  mercantile  pre- 
eminence until  the  transatlantic  discoyeries  of  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese  at  the  close  of  the  15th  century  opened  new  channels  to 
commercial  enterprise.  It  was  at  this  period  of  its  highest  prosperity 
that  the  singly  banking  establishment  of  the  Fuggers  of  Augsburg 
recruited  the  finances  of  Philip  II.  and  enabled  him  to  support  the 
sanguinary  warfare  carried  on  by  the  League  in  France,  and  by  his 
own  generals  in  the  Low  Countries.  P^viously  to  these  times 
(namely,  in  the  year  1368)  the  plebeian  order  in  Augsburg  raised  the 
standard  of  insurrection  against  their  patrician  fellow-citizens,  and 
established  a  democratic  form  of  government.  This  lasted  about  160 
years,  at  the  close  of  which  the  patrician  order,  abetted  in  their 
attempt  by  Charles  V.,  once  more  regained  the  ascendancy.  In  the 
17th  century  the  rise  of  Frankfurt  on  the  Main  inflicted  a  blow  on 
the  prosperity  of  the  town  from  which  it  has  never  recovered.  Augs- 
bui^  indeed  has  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  importance  in  the  circulation 
of  exchange  in  Europe,  and  Frankfurt  is  now  the  chief  money-market 
of  central  Germany.  Under  the  settlement  of  Qermany  in  1802 
Augsburg  was  recognised  as  one  of  the  six  Hanse  Towns,  which  were 
declared  independent  of  the  Qerman  empire ;  but  three  years  after- 
wards it  was  meiged  into  the  dominions  of  Bavaria  under  the  treaty 
of  Presbuig;  and  in  March  1806  it  was  surrendered  accordingly  into 
his  Bavarian  majesty's  hands  by  the  French  general  Ren^,  acting 
under  the  orders  of  Napoleon. 

Augsburg  is  the  birth-place  of  Holbein,  HoU,  and  other  eminent 
artists.  The  gardens  and  places  of  public  resort  around  it,  as  well  as 
the  rides  and  walks  in  its  delightful  environs,  afford  a  resource  which 
will  agreeably  diversify  a  lengthened  residence  in  the  town ;  nor  less 
so  the  numerous  societi^  within  its  walls,  both  musical  and  literary, 
with  its  libraries  and  museums. 

AUGST,  a  village  in  the  canton  of  Basle,  in  Switzerland,  built  on 
part  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  ancient  Augusta  Rauraconim,  a 
Roman  colony  under  the  empire.  The  remains  still  existing  are  not 
very  considerabla  Medals  of  Roman  emperors  have  been  found  in 
abundance  here.  Augst  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  six 
miles  south-east  from  Basle. 

AUaUSTA.    [Groboia,  State  of.    Mainb,  SUte  of] 

AUGUSTINE,  ST.    [Flomda.] 

AUGUSTOVO.    [Poland.] 

AULIS.    [EuB(EA.] 

AUMALE.    [Qeinb  Inf^rieurb.] 

AUNIS,  one  of  the  former  provinces  of  France,  and  remarkable  as 
being  the  smallest  of  those  divisions.  It  was  bounded  W.  by  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  N.  by  Poitou,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  S6vre- 
Niortaise,  and  E.  and  S.  by  the  province  of  Saintonge.  It  is  watered 
by  the  S^vre  and  the  Charente,  which  formed  part  of  the  southern 
boundary.  The  soil  is  generally  dry,  but  it  produces  com  and  grapes, 
from  wmch  good  wine  and  brandy  are  made ;  while  the  marshy  tracts 
afford  pasturage  for  a  considerable  quantity  of  cattle.  There  is  little 
wood.  The  salt  marshes,  which  are  considerable,  yield  salt  of  the 
best  quality ;  but  their  exhalations  are  prejudicial  to  the  health  of 
the  inhabitfliits.  The  maritime  situation  of  the  district,  and  the 
excellent  ports  which  it  possesses,  render  it  commercial  and  wealthy. 
The  chief  article  of  export  is  brandy ;  but  the  cod-fisheiy  and  the 
colonial  and  coasting  trade  employ  several  vessels.  The  coast  abounds 
in  shell-fish. 

Aunis  was  about  26  miles  long  from  north  to  south  and  85  miles  wide 
from  east  to  west.  It  now  forms  the  north-west  part  of  Charente- 
Inp^rieurb.  _  Rochelle,  Rochefort,  and  Brouage  were  its  principal 
towns.  The  isles  of  R^  and  Ol^ron  were  dependencies  of  the  province 
of  Aunis. 

AURAY.    [Morbihan.] 

AURK    [Ornb.] 

AURICH,  a  landdrofltei  ('high  bailiwick')  or  province  of  Hanover, 
formed  in  ancient  times  the  eastern  part  of  the  land  of  the  Frisii, 
and  at  a  more  recent  date  the  principality  of  East  Friesland.  It  is 
the  most  north-westerly  point  of  Germany,  and  is  bounded  W.  by  the 
kingdom  of  Holland  and  Dollart  Bay,  N.  by  the  North  Sea,  E.  by 
Oldenbuig,  and  S.  by  the  landdrostei  of  Osnabriick.  The  surface  of 
the  province  is  so  flat  that  the  Plotenbeig,  the  highest  land,  does  not 
exceed  60  feet  in  elevation  above  the  sea.  The  districts  adjacent  to 
the  North  Sea,  which  washes  nearly  one  half  of  its  frontier,  are  the 
most  fertile  marsh-land  in  the  Hanoverian  dominions.  They  are 
separated  from  tiie  interior  of  tiie  province,  which  is  a  series  of  moon 
and  heaths,  by  a  tract  of  sand  between  two  and  three  miles  in 
breadth ;  on  the  sea  side  they  are  protected  against  the  ocean  by  a 
rampart  of  artificial  dykes  24  feet  high  and  nearly  100  miles  in  lengtli. 
The  lai|^r  viUages  in  this  marsh-land  are  built  upon  eminences 
thrown  up  by  the  natives ;  they  are  clean  and  airy,  but  destitute  of 
trees  or  other  natural  shelter.  The  tenements  in  the  more  barren 
districts  are  scarcely  superior  to  Hottentot  kraals.    The  area  of  the 


province  is  1153  square  miles,  rather  more  than  3-6Uis  of  which 
are  capable  of  producing  more  or  less ;  the  rest  of  the  surface  pre- 
sents only  barren  heaths  and  extensive  moors,  in  which  are  out  vast 
quantities  of  turf  for  fuel  The  whole  extent  of  woodland  is  about 
4000  acres.  The  population  of  the  province  according  to  the  census 
of  July  1,  1848,  was  174,855,  and  the  number  of  habitations  was 
28,577.  The  Ems  traverses  the  province  in  the  south,  and  in  the 
middle  of  its  course  receives  the  Leda,  after  its  waters  have  been 
increased  by  the  Jlimme.  The  coast  is  fronted  by.  banks  of  sand, 
vaxying  from  four  to  nine  miles  in  breadth  and  covered  by  the  tide  at 
high-water ;  their  outer  margin  is  dotted  with  a  chain  of  islands, 
which  are  nothing  more  than  masses  of  sand  thinly  coated  with  grass, 
and  tenanted  by  the  poor  fisherman  and  his  family,  whose  wretched 
hovel  is  exposed  in  high  winds  to  the  inroad  of  the  waves.  These 
islands  are — Borkum,  which  consists  of  two  parts  called  Ostiand  and 
Westiand,  separated  by  a  low  tract  which  the  flood-tide  forms  into  a 
watt,  or  strait,  half  a  mile  wide,  and  then  forming  two  islands, 
Juist;  Nordemey;  Langeroog;  and  Spiekeroog.  The  church  tower 
of  the  island  of  Borkum,  which  is  150  feet  high  above  the  sea  level, 
forms  a  lighthouse  (with  parabolic  reflectors),  which  by  night  and  by 
day  is  a  guiding  mark  for  the  entrance  to  Dollart  Bay  and  the  Em& 
The  lighthouse  stands  in  53**  85'  N.  lat,  6**  41'  E.  long.  Nordemey,  the 
central  island  in  the  chain,  is  visited  in  the  summer  months  for  tiie 
purpose  of  sea-bathing.  Of  the  inhabitants,  118,394  are  Lutherans, 
50,007  reformed  Lutherans,  3249  Catholics,  431  Mennonites,  20 
Moravians,  and  2254  Jews.  They  are  considerable  growers  of  grain, 
particularly  oats  and  rapeseed ;  breed  great  numbers  of  horses,  sheep, 
and  cattie ;  make  much  honey ;  and  are  actively  engaged  in  foreign 
commerce  and  the  herring-fishery.  A  railway  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction traverses  the  province  of  Aurich  from  Emden  southward 
and  up  the  valley  of  the  Ems  to  the  frontier  of  Westphalia ;  from 
Lingen  a  branch  line  also  in  course  of  construction  runs  south-east- 
waid  through  Osnabriick  to  connect  the  former  with  the  Cologne- 
Minden  line. 

There  are  no  people  in  Europe  who  showed  greater  jealousy  of 
their  independence  in  past  times,  and  displayed  nobler  courage  in 
asserting  it^  than  the  East  Frieslanders.  Thero  was  a  time,  indeed, 
when  they  gloried  in  styling  themselves  pre-eminently  Hhe  emperor's 
free  subjects ;  *  and  they  were  every  way  deserving  of  this  titie  until 
they  sufiered  their  leaders  to  surrender  their  liberties  into  the  hands 
of  the  Zirksena  family  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century.  From 
this  period  until  the  year  1657  that  family  ruled  over  it  as  counts, 
and  subsequently  to  the  latter  date  as  princes  of  the  empire.  The 
2«irksena8  having  become  extinct  in  1744  East  Friesland  was  taken 
possession  of  by  Frederic  the  Great :  in  1806  the  French  separated  it 
from  the  Prussian  dominions  and  annexed  it  to  Holland ;  and  nine 
rears  afterwai-ds  Prussia,  having  re-established  her  right  to  it,  ceded 
it  to  the  king  of  Hanover,  who  incorporated  it  with  his  states  under 
the  name  of  the  Landdrostei  of  Aurich. 

Dwmoru  and  Towm. — The  province  is  divided  into  twelve  ciroles — 
Aurich,  Berum,  Emden,  Esens,  Friedeburg,  Greetsyl,  Yemgiun,  Leer, 
Norden,  Stickhausen,  Weener,  and  Wittmund. 

The  most  important  town  in  the  province  is  EiiDSir,  which  is 
noticed  in  a  separate  article.  Aurich,  tne  capital  of  the  province  and 
of  the  drole  of  Aurich,  is  ah  open  town  situated  15  miles  N.E.  from 
Emden,  in  68'  28'  N.  lat.,  7*  28*  E.  long.,  on  the  Treckschuiden  Canal, 
which  enters  Dollart  Bay  at  Emden  :  population  about  4000.  It  is 
neatly  built  in  the  Dutch  style,  and  is  embelBshed  with  a  handsome 
old  palace,  the  residence  of  the  former  princes  of  East  Friesland,  and 
now  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  provincial  ooundL  It  is  the  seat  of 
justice  and  place  of  judicial  record  for  the  province.  There  are  a 
handsome  market-place,  three  churohes,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  public 
library  in  the  town.  The  inhabitants  trade  largely  in  horses,  and 
masuiiicture  brandy,  leather,  tobacco,  tobacco-pipes,  and  paper.  The 
neighbouring  village  of  Rahe  is  the  site  of  the  celebrated  Upstalsboom, 
or  national  assembly,  which  the  Frieslanders  held  in  former  days. 

£»eru,  13  miles  N.N.E.  from  Aurich  at  a  littie  distance  from  the 
shore  of  the  North  Sea,  has  a  grammar-school  and  ^800  inhabitants 
who  manufacture  beer,  spirits,  and  leather.  The  town  is  situated  in 
the  district  of  Harlingerland,  which  is  protected  by  dykes  16  feet  high 
from  the  North  Sea,  and  takes  its  name  from  tiie  once  navigable  river 
Harrel.  The  passage  between  the  islands  of  Spiekeroog  and  Wangeroog 
(an  island  belonging  to  Oldenbui^g)  is  still  called  the  HarreL 

LeeTf  14  miles  S.S.E.  from  Emden,  on  the  Leda  w\dch  falls  into  the 
Ems  three-quarters  of  a  mile  below  the  town,  is  a  well-built  maiket- 
towD  with  about  7000  inhabitants.  It  stands  on  the  railroad  above 
mentioned.  The  town  contains  a  synagogue,  several  churches,  and  two 
hospitals ;  and  has  a  considerable  trside  in  butter,  cheese,  and  other 
farm  produce.  The  industrial  products  comprise  linen,  broadcloth, 
hosiery,  soap,  glue,  lawn,  sexge,  beer,  vinegar,  and  spirits.  Vessels  of 
150  tons  bmnlen  come  up  to  the  town,  which  has  inland  water-com- 
munication by  means  of  the  Ems  and  its  feeder  the  Aa  with  Miinster 
in  Westphalia. 

Norden,  15  miles  N.W.  from  Aiurich  and  4  miles  from  Leysand  Bay 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  c^nal,  has  a  population  of  5700.  It 
is  a  tolerably  well-buQt  old-looking  town,  with  a  small  port>  a 
grammar-school,  and  manufactures  of  leather,  broadclotii,  spirits, 
beeri  and  tobacco. 


AURI0Nlr. 


AUSTELL,  ST. 


Weener,  a  lai^  Tillago  21  miles  S.S.W.  from  Aurich  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Ems  (which  is  here  a  broad  rirer  crossed  by  a  ferry),  has  about 
8600  inhabitants.  It  has  a  small  port  on  the  EnuB,  and  is  the  centre 
of  the  Esst  Friesland  horse  trada 

AURIGNY.    [Aldebnbt.] 

AUBILLAC,  A  town  ki  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Cantal) 
is  situated  ill  a  picturesque  valley,  watered  by  the  river  Jourdanne, 
and  stands  on  the  bank  of  that  river,  a  little  above  its  junction  with 
the  Cdre  a  feeder  of  the  Dordogne^  in  44"  £5'  41"  N.  lat,  2"  26'  22' 
£.  long.,  255  miles  S«  from  Paris,  and  has  a  population  of  About 
11,000. 

Aurillae  is  built  on  a  spot  where  the  lava,  so  abundant  in  Auvergne, 
is  covered  with  calcareous  deposits.  The  town  is  not  of  very  ancient 
date.  It  is  said  to  owe  its  rise  to  a  Benedictine  monastexy,  founded 
here  bv  St.  Qerand  in  the  0th  centuty ;  the  monastery  was  celebrated 
not  only  for  the  sa&cUty,  but  also  for  ^e  learning  of  its  inmates,  who 
had  here  a  famous  sdiooL  The  successors  of  St.  Gerand  in  the 
abbacy  were  lords  of  the  town,  and  took  from  it  the  title  of  Coimt. 

Aurillae  has  wide  but  itfegular  streets,  which  are  kept  clean  by 
running  streams,  partly  supplied  from  a  large  reservoir  of  spring  water 
above  Qxe  town,  and  partly  by  a  canal  from  the  Jourdanne,  which  also 
drives  the  machinery  of  several  small  factories.  The  houses  are.  all 
irovered  with  slates  obtained  from  the  neighbouring  quarries.  The 
town  was  formerly  walled  and  had  si:t  gates,  but  the  fortifications 
have  been  all  demolished  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the  castie. 
Aurillae  was  often  besieged  by  the  English  in  the  14th  and  15th  cen- 
turies, and  it  was  often  taken  and  pillaged  during  the  religious  wan  of 
f'^rance  in  the  16th  century.  The  collegiate  church  of  St.-Gerand  was 
partly  destroyed  by  the  Calvinists  :  the  remains  show  the  great  extent 
«)f  the  building.  There  are  three  suburbs,  Sti-Etienne,  Des-Frires,  and 
Du-Buis.  In  the  suburb  of  St.-Etienne  is  a  castle  on  an  devated 
situation  which  commands  the  town  and  is  said  to  have  belonged  to 
the  ancestors  of  St.  Qerand ;  the  abbots  who  succeeded  to  St.  G^ennd 
lield  this  castle,  and  it  now  belongs  to  the  bishop  of  Clermont.  The 
suburb  Des-Frires  (which  was  laiger  than  the  town  itself)  took  its 
name  from  two  monasteries  which  were  in  it :  there  was  A  Jesuits' 
eoll^^e  in  the  city.  The  foundation  of  St-Q^rand  already  noticed 
was  secularised  by  Pope  Pius  lY.,  and  the  monastery  changed  into 
a  collegiate  churcn.  The  principal  bmldings  of  the  town  are  the 
churches  of  Stw-Geraad  and  Ndtre>Dame;  tiie  Benedietiiie  Abbey 
is  in  the  suburb  of  Du-Buis ;  the  residence  of  the  prefect  of  the  de- 
partment of  Cantal^  the  com-market|  the  eollege  buildin^B  (whioh 
contain  a  public  library  of  7000  volumes  and  a  mineralogical  collec- 
tion), and  the  theatre.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  first 
instance  and  of  oommeroe,  of  a  college,  and  of  a  society  of  agriculture^ 
arts,  and  oommeree.  At  the  lower  ^rt  of  the  town,  along  the  river, 
is  a  public  walk  caUed  Le-Gnrrier  and  also  Cours-Montyon ;  at  one 
end  of  it  is  a  handsome  bridge  over  the  Jourdanne,  at  the  other  a 
fountain,  surmounted  by  a  column  26  foet  high,  erected  in  honour  of 
M.  de  Montyon,  the  oeletarated  French  philanthrdpisi.  A  national 
stud  is  kept  near  the  town^  and  there  is  a  race-course  on  which  i«ces 
are  held  during  the  first  fortnight  in  June  every  year.  Aurillae  in 
the  birthplace  of  Pope  Svlvester  IL,  of  Piganiol  de  la  Force,  a  distin- 
guished writer  on  French  tonography,  and  of  Carrier,  the  infamous 
Inventor  of  the  Koyades  of  Im  antes,  and  perhaps  the  most  atrocious 
monster  that  the  first  French  revolution  cast  upon  the  sur&ce  of 
society; 

,  The  industrial  products  of  Aurillae  are  "pti^pw,  laoe,  copper  uteur 
sils,  jewellery,  beer,  aujd  leather.  There  is  also  a  oonsidetable  trade  in 
horses,  mules,  cfittie^  cheese^  ^c 

AtJRIOT.    [BotJOHES-im-RHdiiB.] 

AURUKGAbAD,  a  former  province  of  Hindustan,  known  previously 
as  the  province,  or  soub^h  of  Ahmednuggur  and  aJ/Bd  of  Dowlatabad. 
It  was  situated  in  the  Deccan»  between  18°  i^d  21"  N.  lat.^  and  from 
the  west  coast  to  about  77°  £.  long.  Its  letigth  is  estimated  At  800 
miles,  and  its.^Treadth  at  160  miles.  Aurungabad.  first  became  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Mogul  empire  in  1638,  in  the  reig^  of  Shah  Jehan.  .The 
province  was  afterwards  divided  between  the  Nixam.and  the  Mahnt- 
tas,  about  one-fourth  being  under  the  sway  of  the  former  and  three- 
fourths  under  that  of  the  latter.  A  large  portion  of  it  is  now  British 
territory.  The  former  capital  of  tiie  province  was  Dowlatabad,  but 
the^ present  capital  is  Aumngabad. 

The  surface  of  the  province  is  in  general  mountainous,  ei^pecially 
where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Western  Ghauts,  the  hills  there  rising  to  a 
consi<ierable  heights  The  tract  of  country  which  lies  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Ghauts,  and  which  includes  the  largest  portion  of  the  province^ 
is  for  the  most  part  elevated  table-land,  seldom  less  than  1800  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

In  its  general  character  the  soil  of  tiie  jMrovince  is  fertile,  producing 
abundance  of  rioe.  Many  European  fruits  attain  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection,  particularly  strawberries^  peaches,  and  grapes  |  the  grapes 
are  very  lai^. 

Aurungabad  contains  the  sources  of  several  rivers ;  among  others 
are  the  Neera,  the  Beema,  and  the  Godaveiy.  These  riren  do  not 
attain  to  any  considerable  size  until  they  have  left  the  limits  of  the 
province.  The  principal  towns  of  the  province  are  Aur^ngabad, 
Ahmednuggur,  Dowlatabad,  Poonah.  and  Bassein.  The  inhabitants 
are  principally  Hindoos ;  only  about  uue-twentieth  are  Mohammedans. 


The  Mahratta  language  iu  that  which  is  chiefly  used,  and  of  this  there 
are  several  local  dHalects.  Hindustanee  and  Persian  are  spoken  by  tli9 
higher  classes. 

(Ferishta's  History  of  ike  Deccan ;  Malcolm's  Ceniral  India  /  Ren- 
nell's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindoitan,) 

AURUNGABAD,  the  capital  of  the  province  just  described,  ia 
situated  in  19°  55'  N.lat,  75°  26'  K  long.;  284  mUes  RN.E.  from 
Bombayi  647  miles  N.N.W.  from  Madras,  and  1022  miles  W.S.W.  from 
Calcutta. 

Aumngabad  was  originally  a  village  named  Gurka,  but  becoming  a 
fovourite  residence  of  Aurungzebe  diuing  the  time  when  he  was  gover- 
nor of  Candeieh,  it  speedily  rose  in  importance.  For  a  long  time  after 
the  Nieams  had  shaken  off  their  dependence  upon  the  court  of  Delhij 
this  city  continued  to  be  the  place  of  their  residence. 

Aunmgabad  is  situated  in  a  hollow,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Rowlah, 
a  mountun  stream  which  separates  the  city  from  a  considerable 
suburb  called  Begum  Poora,  the  communication  with  which  is  prer 
served  by  means  of  two  substantial  bridges.  On  the  north  side  is  a 
considerable  mai*sh  employed  for  the  cultivation  of  rice ;  and  on  the 
south-west  are  the  military  cantonments.  Water  is  brought  by  means 
of  stone  conduits  from  the  neighbouring  hilb,  and  is  distributed 
through  earthenware  pipes  to  numerous  stone  reservoirs  in  every  part 
of  the  city.  The  principal  street  is  nearly  two  miles  long,  and  of 
considerable  width,  with  a  spacious  quadrangle  at  one  extremity  and 
a  handsome  market-place  near  it  The  palace  of  Aurungsebe,  which 
is  now  in  ruins,  covers  an  extensive  space.  Here  is  also  a  celebrated 
mausoleum  erected  by  order  of  that  ruler  to  the  memory  of  his 
daughter.  A  considerable  traffic  is  carried  on  in  the  bazaar,  where 
both  European  and  native  goods  are  exposed  for  sale :  the  principal  trade 
is  in  silk  manufactures ;  but  the  city  generally  is  in  a  declining  state. 

(Rennell's  Memoir:  Malcolm's  Jfemoir;  Ferishta's  ffittory  qf  the 
Decean;  Fitzclarence's  Route  through  India  and  Egfpt  to  England) 

AUSSA    [Adal.] 

AUSTELL,  ST.,  or  ST.  AUSTLE,  Cornwall,  a  market-town 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Austell  and 
hundred  of  Powder,  ia  situated  in  50°  18'  N.  lat,  4°  47'  W.  long. ; 
13  miles  S.E.  from  Truro,  and  243  miles  W.S.W.  fron^  London  :  tiie 
population  of  the  entire  parish  in  1851  was  10,750.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Cornwall  and  diocese  of  Exeter.  St. 
Austell  Poor-Law  Union  contains  15  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  51,439  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  31,915. 

The  town  opcupies  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  slopes  gradually  to  a 
small  rivulet  that  watera  a  narrow  valley.  The  streets  are  narrow 
and  only  partially  paved.  The  church  is  a  handsome  Early  EngliBh 
structure,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  side  aisles  separated 
by  clustered  pillars.  It  has  a  good  tower,  adorned  with  singular 
sculpture ;  some  other  parts  of  the  edifice  are  also  fimcifiilly  orna- 
mented. Over  the  south  porch  is  an  inscription  in  relief,  of  the 
meaning  of  which  tiie  best  informed  antiquaries  seem  in  doubt  Various 
shields  of  ornaments  are  carved  on  the  outside  of  the  church  j  and 
from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  shovel,  hammer,  &c.,  it  would 
seem  that  the  minera  were  the  chief  contributora  to  the  building.  The 
font  is  a  veir  ancient  one,  covered  with  curious  sculpture  of  grotesque 
animalft  There  was  andentlv  a  free  chapel  at  Menacuddle,  in  the 
pariah ;  the  biqitisteiy  of  which,  a  most  beautiful  gothio  sti^icture, 
remains  in  a  perfect  state.  In  the  town  are  places  of  wonhip  for 
Independents,  Baptists,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  other  Dissenters. 

St  Austell  was  described  by  Leland,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  as 
''  a  poor  town,  with  nothing  notable  but  the  parish  church."  It  first 
rose  to.eminence  frx>m  its  vicinity  to  the  great  tin  mine  of  Polgooth 
and  other  considerable  mines.  Polgooth  is  partiy  in  this  parish,  and 
was  at  one  time  esteemed  the  richest  mine  ever  worked  in  England ; 
it  is  still  productive,  the  working  of  it  having  been  recentiy  recom- 
menced. The  town  still  owes  its  principal  importance  to  the  mines. 
The  parish  extends  to  the  coast|  though  the  town  itself  is  a  little 
inland,  and  there  have  been  harboura  formed,  at  Charlestown  and 
Pentewan  for  the  convenience  of  importing  coals  from  Wales,  and  of 
exporting  the  ores  and  porcelain  clay  of  the  district  A  littie  fishing 
is  carried  on.  A  railroad  connects  the  town  with  the  harbour  of 
Pentewan.  There  is  a  smelting-house  at  the  west  end  of  the  town 
and  another  at  Charlestown.  There  are  a  dock  and  a  shipwrights' 
yard  at  Charlestown,  and  the  manufacture  of  coarse  woollens  is  carried 
on  in  St  Austell  to  a.  small  extent.  At  Pentewan  is  a  stone  quarry, 
from  which  stone  has  been  got  for  building  many  churches  and 
gentlemen's  seats  in  the  county. 

There  is  a  we^y  market  on  Friday  for  com  and  other  articles. 
A  handsome  new  market-house  has  been  recentiy  erected.  Fairs 
are  held  on  the  Thursday  in  Whitsun-week,  and  on  the  30th  of 
November.  The  Blackmore  Court  (the  most  considerable  of  the 
Stannary  Courts)  formerly  held  here  has  been  discontinued. 

The  town  of  St  Austell,  in  which  part  of  the  pariiamentary  army 
under  the  Earl  of  Essex  had  been  quartered  during  the  great  dvil 
war,  was  taken  by  Charles  L  in  the  year  1644,  a  littie  before  the 
capitulation  of  that  army. 

The  old  town  of  St  Austell  was  situated  ^  littie  to  the  east  of  the 
present  town.    Its  site  is  still  marked  by  a  few  cottages. 

(Lysons's  Magna  JSriiannia ;  Gilbert's  Parochial  Hietorg  cf  (kn^ 
waUs  Communication  from  St,  AutteU.) 
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AUSTSRLITK,  the  ohief  town  of  the  prindiMaity  of  Eauniti- 
Rittbeig  in  the  oixde  of  Brunxi)  in  Moravia,  and  about  9  miles  B.  from 
the  town  of  Briinn,  stands  on  the  Littawa  and  with  its  suburb  oontains 
about  2200  inhabitants.  A  handsome  palace,  to  which  delightful 
girounds  are  attached,  forms  its  principal  embellishment.  This  place 
owes  its  celebrity  to  the  '  Battle  of  the  three  Emperars,'  which  was 
fought  in  its  vicinity  on  the  2ud  of  December,  180&  In  1808  England 
renewed  tiie  contest  with  Franoe,  and  the  first  great  blow  struck  by 
Napoleon  having  stripped  the  English  sovereign  of  his  Hanoverian 
dominions,  Pitt  succeeded  in  forming  a  coalition,  to  which  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Sweden  became  parties  in  1805.  Napoleon  lost  no  time 
in  rapidly  pouring  his  troops  mto  the  heart  of  Germany,  where  he  cut 
off  the  retreat  of  24,000  Austrians  under  Field-Marshal  Mack,  shut 
them  up  in  Ulm,  and  forced  them  to  surrender  on  the  17th  of  October. 
On  the  11th  of  the  following  month  Napoleon  entered  Vienna ;  and 
the  emperor  Franda,  having  removed  the  Austrian  head-qiuurters  to 
Olmiita,  in  Moravia,  was  there  joined  by  two  divisions  of  the  Russian 
army.  The  arrival  of  the  emperor  Alexander  on  the  24th  was  the 
signal  for  the  movement  of  tiie  allied  forces  upon  Briinn,  with  the 
view  of  offering  battle  to  Napoleon,  who  had  chosen  that  town  for  the 
temporary  centre  of  his  operations.  Nap  aleon  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory at  Austerlita.  The  first  result  of  the  battle  was  an  armistice,  the 
terms  of  whidi  were  dictated  by  Napoleon ;  the  second  was  the  treaty 
made  at  Presburg  (Dec  26),  by  which  it  ms  agreed  that  Austria 
shoiUd  abandon  the  Venetian  territories  in  favour  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  and  renounce  her  possessions  in  the  Tyrol  and  Swabia,  the  latter 
being  designed  by  the  conqueror  for  distribution  between  the  Wiir- 
temberg,  Bavarian,  and  Baden  sovereigns,  as  a  reward  for  their  co- 
operation.  This  campaign  cost  the  Austrian  crown  nearly  24,000 
square  miles  of  territory,  2,786,000  subjects,  and  an  income  of 
],300,000i.  sterling,  independently  of  severe  temporary  saoriftces. 

AUSTRALASIA,  a  name  adopted  to  designate  blU  the  countries 
which  are  considered  as  forming  tixe  fifth  great  division  of  the  globe. 
Up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  still  later,  theoretics  geo- 
graphers, from  the  fanciful  idea  of  the  necessity  of  an  equilibrium  in 
the  solid  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  imagined  that  a  vast  con- 
tinent sun'ounded  the  Antartic  Pole,  and  this  imaginary  continent 
was  called  by  them  Terra  AutlralU,  When  the  errors  of  these  specu- 
h^tive  geographers  were  corrected  by  the  voyages  and  discovenes  of 
Captain  Cook,  all  the  islands  lying  to  the  south  of  Asia  and  those  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  had  already  received  peculiar  proper  names.  It  did 
not  seem  convenient  to  the  gec^graphers  of  that  period  to  add  these 
islands  either  to  Asia  or  to  America,  and  they  wished  therefore  to 
devise  a  name  which  should  comprehend  all  of  them  and  at  the  same 
time  express  their  position  on  the  globe.  The  English  adopted 
Auttrolona,  the  French  Occankat  and  the  Germans  changed  the 
Terra  Australia  into  Amtr<dia.  The  name  Australia  is  now  however 
generally  and  most  conveniently  confined  to  the  principal  island  or 
coutinent,  while  the  French  and  most  continental  geograph«A  apply 
the  term  Oosanica  to  all  the  islands  in  the  lUuBtem  Seas  and  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  between  86**  N.  and  56"  S.  lat,  and  between  94^  £.  and 
105"  W.  long.;  and  the  name  of  Polynesia  to  the  smaller  islands  here 
included  with  the  main  island  or  continent  under  Australasia. 

The  islands  composing  Australasia  are  situated,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  partly  to  the  south  of  Asia  and  partly  in  the  wide  Pacific 
Ocean  between  Asia  and  America.  From  America  they  are  divided 
by  a  wide  and  open  sea,  but  there  is  no  natiu^  boundary  which 
separates  them  from  the  islands  belonging  to  A^ia.  When  the  Por- 
tuguese and  the  Spaniards  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  began 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  islands  of  India  they  only  visited  those 
which  offered  some  mercantile  advantages,  and  made  settlements  in 
such  as  were  calculated  to  reward  the  expense  and  toil  of  a  conquestb 
Those  islands  which  did  not  offer  any  such  advantages,  and  which 
wave  consequently  neglected  by  them,  were  not  considered  by  their 
geographers  and  historians  as  belongii\g  to  Asia.  Such  islands 
ucooi-dlngly  remained  excluded  from  the  divisions  of  the  globe  at 
that  time  existing,  and  they  now  form  parts  of  Australasia.  In  this 
way  Japan,  Formosa,  the  Philippines,  the  Moluccas,  and  that  long 
chain  of  islands  which  in  the  east  begins  with  Timorlaut  and  on  the 
west  terminates  with  Java  are  considered  to  belong  to  Asia ;  while 
the  numerous  islands  lying  between  the  Moluccas  and  New  Guinea, 
and  at  a  short  distance  from  the  former,  are  included  in  Australasia. 

Australasia  then  consists  of  one  very  large  island  formerly  called 
New  Holland,  and  now  the  Continent  of  Australia,  or  briefly  Aus- 
tralia (described  in  the  following  article),  and  of  an  indefinite  number 
of  smaller  islands  lying  to  the  S.E.,  £.,  and  N.K.  of  this  continent, 
between  ISO**  R  and  109"  W.  long.,  and  between  80°  N.  and  50'' 
S.  lat.  These  islands  lie  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  either  in  groups  or 
scattered  singly  over  the  wide  sea.  They  may  be  divided  into  those 
to  the  north  and  those  to  the  south  of  the  equator. 

To  the  north  of  the  equator,  between  140"  and  ISO""  £.  long.,  are 
thi'ee  groups,  the  Benin  Sima  Islands,  the  Marianes  or  Ladrones,  and 
the  Carolinas ;  the  latter  extend  to  165"  £.  long.  Nearly  contiguous 
to  the  Carolinas,  between  165°  and  180"  £.  long.,  are  Lord  Mulgrave's 
Islands,  forming  different  groups,  or  rather  chains,  as  Raliok,  Radack, 
and  Marshall  Islands.  Gilbert's  Archipelago,  situated  on  both  sides 
of  the  equator,  is  likewise  considered  as  belonging  to  Lord  Mulgrave's 
Islands.     The  group  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  lies  at  a  great  dintance. 


between  ISO"*  and  leo**  W.  long.,  and  19'*  and  28**  N.  Ut  The  inhabit- 
ants  of  all  these  islands  belong  to  the  Malay  race  except  the  Bonin 
Sima  Islands,  on  whieh  the  Japanese  have  settled. 

South  of  the  equatoiv  and  between  it  and  the  continent  of  Anstralia, 
is  the  large  island  of  New  Guinea,  wMoh  extends  in  the  dirsotion  of 
west-north-west  and  east-south-east  over  17  degrees  of  longitude. 
Ksst  of  it  lie  the  Admiralty  group  and  the  ishmds  of  New  Britain, 
New  Ireland,  New  Hanover,  and  the  Luisiade  Archipelago,  which  are 
followed  by  the  extensive  Solomon's  Archipelago.  All  these  islands 
lie  between  the  equator  and  10"  8.  Ut.,  and  are  inhabited  by  nations 
belonging  to  the  Austral  Negroes,  or  Papuaa. 

Between  10"  S.  lat  and  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  lie  the  following 
islands  and  groups  : — New  Caledonia,  the  New  Hebrides,  the  Feejee 
Islands,  the  Santa  Cms  Archipelago,  the  Friendly  Islands,  the  Navi- 
gator's Islands,  Cook's  Islands,  Society  Islands,  and  the  Dangerous 
Archipelago.  North  of  the  latter  group  are  the  Mendafta  or  Marquesas 
Islands,  lying  between  6"  and  10"  S.  lat. 

At  a  great  distance  from  these  groups  are  situated  Easter  Island 
and  New  Zealand ;  the  former  lies  in  27"  a  lat  and  109"  W.  long., 
and  the  latter  consisting  of  three  islands  between  84"  and  48"  S.  lat, 
166"  and  178"  E.  long. 

The  island  called  Van  Diemen's  Land,  or  Tasmania,  lies  south  of 
the  oontment,  between  41"  and  48"  S.  lat,  145"  and  147"  E.  long. 
Further  particulars  of  theae  islands  will  be  found  under  their  respeo- 
tive  heads. 

AUSTRALIA  is  a  very  large  island,  formerly  called  New  Holland, 
lying  S.E.  of  Asia,  between  118"  and  158"  B.  h>ng.,  and  11"  and  89" 
8.  lat  It  extends  in  its  greatest  length  between  Sharks  Bay  on 
the  west  coast  and  Cape  Sandy  on  the  easteni  2400  miles,  and 
from  north  to  south  between  Cape  York  on  Torres  Strait  to  Cape 
Otway  on  Baas  Strait  about  1700  milea.  Its  average  brsadth  may  be 
nearly  1400  miles.  Timor  and  Timorlaut  are  the  nearest  of  the 
Asiatic  islands,  Timor  being  about  280  nulea  distant  from  Cape  Talbot 
and  Timorlaut  equally  distant  from  Oobuig  Peninsula ;  but  the  con- 
tinent approaches  nearer  to  New  Guinea,  which  is.  separated  fkom  it 
by  Torres  Strait^  not  quite  90  miles  wide  at  Cape  York.  Australia  is 
divided  from  Van  Diemen's  Land  by  Bass  Strait,  which  from  north 
to  south  has  an  average  breadth  of  about  140  vc^iioa 

IHtCQvery  of  Awtralia, — The  coast  of  Australia  was  fiivt  seen  in 
March  1606  by  the  yacht  Duyfen  which  had  been  sent  in  1605  by  the 
Dutch  government  from  Bantam  to  explore  the  coast  of  New  Guinea ; 
on  its  return  from  the  expedition  this  vessel  fell  in  with  the  ooast  of 
continental  Australia  to  the  south  of  Endeavouj^a  Strait,  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century  (1605-1607)  the  Spanish  navigators  Pedro  Fernandez  de 
Quiroa  and  LuisVaes  de  Torres  undertook  a  voyage  of  disoovery,  and 
while  they  remained  together  they  discovered  the  Terra  del  Espiritu 
Santo,  which  when  rediscovered  by  Cook  was  found  to  oonaiBt  of 
many  islands,  and  was  called  by  him  the  New  Hebridea.  Torres 
being  separated  from  Quiros  sailed  along  the  southern  ooast  of  New 
Guinea,  and  passed  through  the  straits  which  separate  that  island 
from  the  continent  of  Australia,  and  which  at  present  bear  his  name. 
He  saw  the  coast  of  Australia  at  its  most  northern  point.  Cape  York, 
only  a  few  months  after  it  had  been  discovered  by  the  Dutch,  but  he 
was  not  aware  of  its  being  part  of  a  vast  continent,  and  thought  it 
was  some  islands  of  small  extent  The  Dutoh  did  not  at  first  pursue 
their  voyi^es  of  disoovery,  though  the  greatest  portion  of  the  ooasts 
of  the  continent  was  shortly  afterwards  first  accidentally  seen  by  their 
vessels  canyi^^g  on  the  commerce  between  Europe  and  Batavia.  In 
1610  Theoqoric  Hertoge  fell  in  with  a  part  of  the  western  ooast 
between  28"  S.  lat  and  tiie  tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  odled  it  Endracht's 
Land  (Country  of  Concord),  from  the  name  of  the  ship  by  which  the 
discovery  was  made.  After  this  time  discoveries  on  these  coasts  fol- 
lowed closely  on  one  another.  In  1618  the  coaat  from  about  11"  to 
15"  S.  lat  was  discovered  by  Zeachen,  who  seems  to  have  oqasted  this 
quarter  of  the  island  from  &e  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  to 
Cape  Talbot,  and  to  have  called  the  eastern  part  of  his  discoveries 
Amhem's  Land  and  the  western  Van  Diemen's  Land.  The  following 
year  Von  Edels  fell  in  with  l^e  western  country  about  30"  S.  lat, 
and  it  received  his  name.  In  1622  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
island  was  discovered,  and  named  Leeuwin  Land  (Lioness  Land),  from 
the  name  of  the  ship  by  which  the  discovery  was  made ;  and  five 
years  afterwards  Peter  Van  Nuyta  sailed  along  the  southern  coast, 
which  extends  from  Cape  Leeuwin  nearly  to  Spencer  Gulf.  In  1628 
the  Dutch  discoveries  on  the  continent  of  Australia  were  completed 
by  the  disoovery  of  De  Witt's  Land  and  of  Carpentaria ;  the  first 
named  after  the  commodore  De  Witt  who  commanded  the  squadron, 
and  the  second  after  the  general  Peter  Carpenter  who  explored  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria  with  tolerable  accuracy.  Thus  the  Dutch  navi- 
gators discovered  somewhat  more  than  half  the  ooast  of  the  continent 
of  Australia.  In  1642  Abel  Jansen  Taaman  discovered  Van  Diemen's 
Island,  which  up  to  the  close  of  the  last  century  was  thought  to  be  a 
part  of  the  continent  of  New  Holland. 

The  English  entered  much  later  on  the  career  of  discovery,  and 
were  not  at  first  suocessfdL  Towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century 
Dampior  explored  some  parts  of  the  coasts  of  the  continent,  but  he 
did  not  add  to  the  number  of  discoverieei  Captain  Cook  in  his  threa 
voyage^  besides  exploring  and  surveying  a  large  number  of  the 
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ifllands  foimerly  known,  discoyered  the  eftstem  coast  of  Australia 
from  Cape  Howe  to  Cape  York,  which  was  called  by  him  New  South 
Wales.  After  his  voyages  many  other  Englishmen  explored  these 
seas  successfully.  After  the  establishment  of  the  English  colony  in 
New  South  Wales  those  coasts  of  the  continent  which  till  then  had 
not  been  yisited  by  Europeans  were  explored.  Bass  and  Flinders 
discovered  in  1798  the  strait  which  separates  Van  Diemen's  Island 
from  the  continent,  and  the  adjacent  land  of  the' continent  was  called 
Bass  Land.  In  1800  Qrant  discovered  the  coast  to  the  west  of  Bass 
Land  up  to  Cape  Northumberland:  this  portion  of  the  continent 
bears  the  name  of  Grant's  Land.  Flinders  after  having  surveyed 
Kuyt's  Land  discovered  in  1805  a  laige  extent  of  coast  to  the  east  of 
it,  which  after  him  is  called  Flinders'  Land.  Thus  nearly  all  the 
remaining  part  of  the  coasts  of  continental  Australia  unseen  by  the 
Dutch  were  discovered  by  the  English  in  less  than  50  years  :  only  a 
small  portion  between  Flinders'  Land  and  Grant's  Land  remained 
undiscovered,  and  that  was  afterwards  explored  by  the  French  com- 
mander Captain  Baudin  in  1805. 

Surface  and  Hydrography. — ^The  whole  of  the  coast  of  Australia  has 
been  carefully  surveyed ;  lie  interior  is  however  still  far  from  being 
completely  known.  After  the  establishmtot  of  the  English  colony  at 
Port  Jackson  in  1788  the  settlers  began  to  x)enetrate  into  the  interior, 
but  their  progress  was  soon  stopped  by  that  mountain  range  which 
runs  along  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  ocean.  For  many  years  their  attempts  to  cross  these  mountains 
were  baffled,  not  so  much  by  their  height  which  is  inconsiderable,  as 
by  the  steep  rocks  which  form  the  highest  summits,  and  because  they 
probably  had  never  been  passed  by  the  natives.  At  last  an  attempt 
made  in  1818  succeeded,  and  during  the  last  forty  years  the  progress 
of  discovery  in  the  interior  has  been  rapid.  More  than  one-fifth  of 
this  continent,  which  is  thought  to  be  not  much  inferior  to  all  Europe 
in  area,  has  been  so  far  explored  that  a  pretty  accurate  idea  may  be 
formed  of  its  soil  and  capabilitie&  We  owe  this  to  the  attention 
which  the  English  government,  stimulated  by  the  Royal  Geograr 
phical  Society  of  London,  and  the  governors  of  the  colony  have  com- 
monly paid  to  this  object,  and  to  the  enterprising  activity  of  a  few 
gentlemen. 

The  principal  joumies  of  exploration  have  been  those  made  by 
Messrs.  Wentworth  and  Lawson  in  1813,  Hovell  and  Himie  in  1824, 
Cunningham  in  1827  and  1844,  Sturt  between  1828  and  1837, 
Mitchell  between  1882  and  1847,  Tyers,  Strzelecki,  and  Eyre  in 
1840,  Earle  1841,  Grey,  Landor,  and  Lefay  1843,  the  enterprising  but 
unfortunate  Leichhardt  and  Kennedy  between  1844  and  1848,  and 
Roe  and  Gregory  between  1848  and  1850.  By  the  skill  and  courage 
of  these  and  numerous  other  gentlemen  a  laige  portion  of  the  interior 
has  been  made  known,  but  much  remains  entirely  unexplored,  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  country  may  long  continue  so.  Every  year 
however  and  almost  every  month  some  addition  is  being  made  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  interior,  and  the  recent  extraordinary  influx  of 
daring  adventurers  will  necessarily  lead  to  a  much  more  thorough 
examination  of  all  the  readily-accessible  portions  of  the  mountain 
regions,  and  no  doubt  eventually  to  a  considerable  extension  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  general  geography  of  the  country :  very  much 
important  information  respecting  the  interior  may  be  anticipated  to 
accrue  from  the  important  expedition  about  to  be  made  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Ernest  Haug.  The  results  of  the  various  joumies 
which  have  been  made  into  the  interior,  and  the  description  of  the 
coast,  will  be  most  conveniently  given  in  our  notices  of  the  colonies 
of  New  South  Walk,  Victoria,  North  Australia,  South  Aus- 
tralia, and  Western  Australia,  into  which  the  island  is  divided. 
Here  it  wUl  be  enough  to  give  merely  a  general  outline  of  the  geo- 
graphical character  of  the  country. 

Until  lately  an  idea  prevailed  that  the  continent  of  Australia  rose 
on  all  sides  to  a  considerable  elevation  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
coast,  and  that  the  interior  was  an  immense  Irasin,  where  an  extensive 
lake  received  all  the  water  flowing  down  from  the  elevated  ridges 
surrounding  it  on  all  points  of  the  compass.  This  was  inferred  from 
the  navigators  who  surveyed  the  coast  with  accuracy  not  having 
been  able  to  discover  the  outlet  of  any  great  river,  and  it  received 
much  support  from  the  discovery  of  Mr.  O^ey  that  one  of  the  greatest 
riven  of  the  interior,  the  Macquarie,  virtually  terminates  in  swampy 
marshes.  The  Lachlan  also  appeared  to  him  to  terminate  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  generalisation  as  to  the  character  of  the  interior  was 
however  made  too  hastily.  It  is  not  proved  that  the  land  generally 
attains  a  considerable  height  at  no  great  distance  from  the  shores. 
The  southern  coast  between  Cape  Leeuwin  and  Cape  Wiles  to  the 
west  of  Spencer  Gulf,  on  an  extent  of  coast  of  nearly  25  degrees  of 
longitude,  has  few  eminences  which  deserve  to  be  called  hills.  The 
country  about  Spencer  Gulf  up  to  Bass  Strait  and  Cape  Wilson  is 
more  hilly,  but  even  here  large  tracts  of  the  coast  are  low  and  no 
mountains  are  visible.  Along  the  south-eastern  and  eastern  coast, 
from  Cape  Wilson  to  Cape  York,  the  mountains  appear  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  shore,  which  in  many  parts  is  low  and  in  o&ers 
rocky  and  moimtainous ;  but  on  the  northern  coast  again  many  very 
extensive  tracts  of  low  shore  are  found.  The  western  shores  however 
are  in  many  places  high  and  precipitous,  especially  to  the  south  of 
Dirk  Hartoge's  Island;  and  evisn  where  they  are  low  a  range  of 
mountains  appears  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea.    The  drainage 


1  of  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  interior  is  carried  off  by  the 

Murray ;  other  rivers  of  the  interior  are  lost  in  the  sands  or  marahesy 

,  and  othen  probably  find  their  way  to  the  sea  which  washes  the 

northern  and  western  shores,  though  the  mouths  of  no  laige  rivers 

have  been  discovered  on  these  coasts.    We  are  still  indeed  far  frrom 

being  in  possession  of  sufficient  data  for  forming  a  general  idea  of  the 

interior,  but  the  notion  of  there  being  a  great  iidand  sea  or  lake  is  now 

\  very  generally  given  up.    The  centre  of  the  continent  no  doubt  is  a 

,  sandy  deseri--in  all  probability  the  bed  of  a  sea  of  comparatively 

recent  date ;  and  there  may  yet  be  a  salt-lake  or  a  series  of  salt-lakea 

discovered  in  a  great  depression. 

Generally  it  may  be  said  of  the  continent  that  the  ranges  of 
mountains  mentioned  as  stretching  along  the  south-eastern  and  eastern 
coasts,  in  some  places  come  close  down  to  the  shore,  but  elsewh^:« 
permit  wide,  fertile,  and  thinly  wooded  plains,  with  occasional  sandy 
tracts,  to  extend  between  them  and  the  sea.     Towards  the  interior 
beyond  and  nearly  parallel  with  the  mountain  ranges,  are  undulating 
downs  of  moderate  height  and  great  extent,  such  as  the  Darling 
Downs  discovered  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  the  Fitzroy  Downs  discovered 
by  Sir  T.  Mitchell,  the  Goulbum,  Bathurst,  Maneero,  or  Brisbane 
Downs,  and  the  New  England  district,  with  vast  fertile  plains  lying 
along  and  between  the  great  rivers.    These  downs  afford  the  diief 
sheep  runs,  the  plains  the  cattle  pastures.     Farther  inland  are  wide 
spread  marshes  and  worthless  jungle,  and  enormous  barren,  arid,  and 
sandy,  or  stony  deserts  wholly  uninhabitable,  and  which  have  hitherto 
baffled  all  attempts  to  explore  them.  No  dense  forests  have  been  foimd ; 
the  densest  are  those  which  occur  in  the  Moreton  Bay  district  and  in 
tropical  Australia.      The  trees  are  almost  invariably  light  of  foliage 
and  very  marked  in  character.    The  herbage  is  thin ;   the  grasses  are 
nutritious  but  generally  grow  in  detached  dumps.    The  river  system 
as  far  as  known  is  peculiar.    Many  of  the  riven  of  the  interior  are 
lost  in  the  sands,  others  are  subject  to  immense  overflows  so  as  to 
convert  in  the  wet  season  a  large  portion  of  the  adjacent  countiy  into 
vast  swamps,  while  in  the  diy  season  their  channels  are  in  many  places 
quite  dry  and  they  are  converted  into  a  number  of  scarcely  connected 
lagoons.    Few  of  the  rivers  which  fidl  into  the  sea  are  navigable,  all 
have  bars  or  other  encumbrances  at  their  mouths.     But  except  a 
small  tract  along  the  western  coast,  both  to  the  north  and  south  of 
Swan  River,  a  part  of  tropical  Australia,  and  the  eastern  coast,  only 
the  south-eastern  part  of  this  continent  has  been  thoroughly  explored ; 
and  this  embraces  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  area,  and 
comprehends  chiefly  the  country  to  the  south  of  20**  S.  lat.  and  to  the 
east  of  188"  E.  long. 

This  region  is  traversed  by  a  range  of  mountains  which  begins  at 
the  most  southern  point  of  Australia,  Cape  Wilson,  and  runs  generally 
nearly  due  north  up  to  28"  S.  lat  Probably  it  continues  in  the  same 
direction  or  with  inconsiderable  bends  to  Cape  York,  at  Endeavour's 
Strait,  but  about  25°  S.  lat,  the  moimtains  become  much  lower,  the 
range  there  breaking  off  in  what  has  been  called  the  lofty  plateau  of 
Buckland's  Table-Land,  which  overlooks  a  much  lower  country  in  the 
north.  These  mountains  must  not  however  be  regarded  as  a  single 
ridge,  they  rather  consist  of  several  separate  ridges  and  detached 
masses,  with  considerable  table-lands  ending  abruptly  towards  the 
sea.  Strzelecki  estimates  the  mean  height  of  the  watershed  of  New 
South  Wales  at  8500  feet  The  distance  between  this  mountain  range 
and  the  shore  is  not  everywhere  the  same.  South  of  83"  S.  lat  it 
aveitiges  between  40  and  50  miles,  but  at  that  latitude  the  range 
declines  somewhat  to  the  west,  and  continues  in  this  direciaon  to  32% 
where  its  distance  from  the  sea  is  140  mUes  at  the  sources  of  the 
river  Hunter.  It  then  turns  suddenly  to  the  east,  and  oontinues  in 
this  direction  for  about  50  mUes  till  it  again  resumes  its  former  course 
due  north  or  a  point  or  two  to  the  east,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  80 
or  100  miles  from  the  shore.  The  southern  range  up  to  33**  is  called 
the  Blue  Mountains ;  that  portion  of  it  which  lies  in  the  direction  of 
west  and  east  bears  the  name  of  Liverpool  Range ;  and  that  which 
extends  to  the  north  of  the  Liverpool  Range  has  not  yet  received  any 
nama  This  chain  divides  the  rivers  whidi  cut  the  coast  from  those 
which  traverse  the  interior  of  Australia.  As  far  as  is  yet  known  the 
greatest  height  of  this  range  is  near  31*  lat,  where  the  mountains 
rise  to  6500  feet  and  upwards.  The  Warragong  Mountains,  more 
commonly  called  the  Australian  Alps,  which  lie  between  35*"  and  37** 
S.  lat,  have  some  of  their  peaks  covei'ed  with  perpetual  snow.  Mount 
Wellington,  or  Kosciusko,  within  the  boundary  of  New  South  Wales, 
is  6510  feet  high.  A  portion  of  the  range  to  the  east  of  the 
Australian  Alps  is  generally  called  the  Dividing  Range.  That  portion 
of  the  range  which  extends  to  the  west  of  Sydney  appears  not  to  rise 
much  above  3000  feet;  Mount  York,  one  of  ita  highest  summits, 
attains  only  3292  feet  The  average  breadth  of  this  range  is  above 
50  miles,  and  it  is  diflScult  to  cross  as  the  higher  part  consists  of  steep 
and  bare  rocks  and  deep  chasms,  and  contains  only  a  few  passes. 
In  the  Liverpool  Range  the  upper  part  of  the  ridges  is  flat,  or 
forms  little  hills  and  valleys  covered  with  fine  soil  of  moderate  depth 
oveigrown  with  grass.  A  road  leads  over  this  range  from  Sydney  to 
Bathurst 

The  countiy  between  the  Dividing  Range  and  the  sea  is  rather 
hilly ;  the  flats  which  are  generally  found  along  the  shore  are  in  most 
places  of  small  breadth,  though  in  some  few  they  extend  40  miles 
inlandi  and  almost  to  the  Dividing  Range  itself     These  flats  have 
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commonly  a  sandy  soil  of  indifferent  fertility,  but  the  hilly  distriota 
of  the  country,  which  in  a  few  places,  as  at  Illawara,  Newcastle,  and 
Port  Macquarie,  descend  to  the  coast^  are  of  a  better  description, 
except  where  'tiiey  are  composed  of  bare  rocks.  The  Talleys  hAve 
commonly  a  strong  soil,  which  in  its  natural  state  is  covered  with 
lai^  trees,  and  displays  a  very  vigorous  vegetation ;  when  cultivated 
it  gives  good  crops  of  grain.  South  of  38**  S.  ]&i.  the  ridges  of  the 
hills  and  the  valleys  between  them  are  paraUel  to  the  principal  range, 
and  here  the  rivers,  of  which  the  greatest  part  are  only  torrents,  ran 
in  longitudinal  valleys,  which  circumstance  gives  them  a  much  longer 
course  than  they  would  have  if  they  flowed  directly  to  the  sea.  Thus 
the  Hawkesbury  ^iver  has  a  course  of  about  200  milea  Its  sources 
are  in  the  moimtains  which  inclose  the  alpine  lakes  of  Gkorge  and 
Bathurst,  of  which  the  former  is  upwards  of  12  miles  long  and  about 
5  miles  broad.  After  the  union  of  several  small  rivulets  the  river  is 
called  WaUandilly  or  Wollondilly.  After  flowing  several  miles  nearly 
east,  it  runs  for  perhaps  150  xniles  north  and  north-east,  gradually 
approaching  the  sea.  Near  84**  lat.  it  is  joined  by  the  Cox  River,  and 
after  this  junction  is  called  Warragamba.  After  its  junction  with  the 
Cataract  River,  which  joins  it  on  the  right,  it  again  changes  its  name 
to  that  of  Nepean,  and  before  it  makes  the  last  great  bend  to  the  east- 
south-east  it  takes  the  name  of  Hawkesbury ;  its  SBstuary  is  called 
Broken  Bay.  The  Shoal-haven  River,  which  rises  south  of  86"*,  runs 
for  about  80  miles  parallel  to  the  sea  from  south-south-west  to  north- 
north-east»  till  having  approached  the  WaUandilly  it  suddenly 
changes  its  direction,  and  flows  nearly  east  till  it  discharges  its  waters 
into  Shoal-haven. 

North  of  88''  lat.  the  principal  valleys  are  transverse,  and  the  course 
of  the  rivers  is  consequently  west  and  east.  The  Himter  River  runs 
about  140  miles  in  that  direction,  declining  however  considerably 
towards  the  south.  Its  entire  length  from  its  source  in  the  Liverpool 
Range  is  above  200  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  up  to 
Morpeth,  about  85  miles  from  its  mouth.  Its  two  principal  tributuies, 
the  Williaau  and  the  Patterson,  both  of  which  join  it  on  the  left»  are 
navigable  for  a  somewhat  greater  distance.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
Hunter  is  the  town  of  Newcastle,  the  chief  shipping-town  of  the 
Hunter  coal  district  In  the  vicinity  are  extensive  beds  of  good  coal, 
which  are  largely  wrought  Much  of  the  copper  from  the  Burra 
Burra  and  other  South  Australian  mines  is  smelted  here.  Up  tiie 
Hunter  the  land  is  much  more  fertile  than  along  the  coast,  and  the 
towns  of  East  and  West  Maitland  and  Morpeth  are  the  centres  of 
thriving  agricultural  districts.  The  Manning  River  to  the  north  of 
the  Hunt^,  and  the  Hastings,  which  falls  into  Macquarie  Bay  still 
further  north,  also  run  nearly  east  and  west:  neither  exceeds  100 
miles  in  length.  Port  Stephens,  about  20  miles  north  of  the  Hunter, 
is  a  bar-harbour,  but  convenient  for  small  coasting  vessels,  and  the 
outlet  of  tiie  produce  of  the  Australian  Agricultural  Company,  a  part 
of  ^whose  extensive  territory  stretches  along  its  northern  bemk,  and 
for  a  considerable  distance  up  the  river  Khruah,  of  which  it  is  tho 
sestuanr.  The  sastuaiy  of  the  Hastings  forms  the  small  harbour  of 
Port  Macquarie. 

North  of  Port  Macquarie  the  country  changes  greatly  in  character. 
The  mountains  are  very  lofty,  some  of  them  attaining  an  altitude  of 
6000  feet,  while  the  formations  are  granitic,  trappean,  and  schistose. 
The  streams  are  nuijaerous  and  among  them  the  Beliengen,  the  Clarence, 
the  Richmond,  and  the  Tweed  are  navigable  for  coasting  vessels.  The 
v^^etation  is  more  luxuriant,  assuming  more  and  more  of  a  tropical 
character  as  we  proceed  northward.  The  timber  is  of  a  larger  and 
more  useful  character.  Moreton  Bay  especially  is  characterised  by 
its  pines,  of  which  the  finest  are  the  Moreton  Bay  Pine  {Arauearia 
Cunnvnghamii)  and  the  Bunya  Bunya  (A.  BidweUii),  The  cedars  are 
also  in  great  repute  for  the  beauty  of  their  wood,  and  the  chestnuts  are 
much  valued.  Cotton,  co£fee,  sugar,  and  tobacco  grow  vigorously  in 
this  part  of  Austndia;  except  tobacco  however  they  are  little 
cultivated,  in  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  labourers. 
Moreton  Bay  is  a  fine  harbour  60  xniles  long  from  north  to  south  by 
from  3  to  20  miles  wide.  The  islands  Moreton  and  Stradbrooke  stretch 
across  its  mouth,  leaving  on  the  south  merely  a  narrow  passage 
navigable  only  by  boats,  but  on  the  north  there  is  an  entrance 
sufficiently  wide  and  deep  for  ships  of  the  largest  size.  Between  the 
islands  lies  a  dangerous  sand-bar.  The  xunvigable  rivers  Brisbane  and 
Logan,  with  several  smaller  streams,  fall  into  the  bay.  The  Brisbane 
is  a  large  and  important  river,  having  its  farthest  source  in  the  coast 
range  near  152°  E.  long.,  and  being  fed  in  its  course  by  numerous 
tributaries.  It  is  navigable  by  vessels  drawing  16  feet  of  water  20 
miles  from  its  mouth,  where  the  ship  navigation  is  stopped  by  a  rocky 
shoal,  but  boats  ascend  40  miles  higher.  The  Moreton  Bay  district 
and  the  country  northward  appear  to  be  free  from  the  droughts 
which  are  so  destructive  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  country. 
^  North  of  Moreton  Bay  the  mountains  recede  to  the  west»  and 
about  25**  S.  lat.  become  much  lower,  losing  in  fact  in  a  great  measure 
the  character  of  mountains,  and  permitting  a  comparatively  easy 
access  to  the  extensive  pastoral  regions  which  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell 
and  Dr.  Leichhal^dt  here  discovered  in  the  interior.  On  this  part  of 
the  coast,  near  22**  S.  lat,  is  PortBowen,  near  Broad  Sound,  the  outlet 
of  the  Nogoa  and  some  other  streams.  Port  Bowen  is  well  adapted 
for  steam  navigation,  and  appears  likely  some  day  to  become  an 
important  harbour.    The  country  northward  is  almost  unknown.    The  | 
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entire  north-eastern  ooasty  from  28"  S.  lat,    is  bordered  by  small 
islands  and  rocks  forming  what  is  known  as  the  Qreat  Barrier  Reef. 

Sir  T.  L.  Mitchell  spent  the  year  1846  in  an  exploring  journey  into 
the  interior  of  Tropical  Australia,  making  his  way  immediately  to 
the  westward  of  the  mountain  range  whi(^  bounds  the  country  we 
have  just  been  noticing.  He  had  to  pass  over  a  great  deal  of  dry  and 
barren  land,  but  he  also  discovered  a  great  extent  of  singularly 
beautiful  and  rich  country,  espedally  about  the  head  of  a  river  which 
he  discovered  near  25''  S.  lat,  and  which  he  named  the  Victoria ;  it 
trended  to  the  north-west  Mitchell  however  was  unable  to  continue 
his  way  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  the  main  object  of 
the  journey ;  but  as  he  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  Victoria 
would  be  found  to  fall  into  the  Qulf  of  Carpentaria,  Mr.  Kennedy  was 
on  the  return  of  ihe  expedition  despatched  to  continue  tiio  search 
along  its  banks.  He  found  that  the  Victoria,  called  by  the  natives 
the  Barcoo,  soon  turned  to  the  south-west  towards  the  interior.  He 
followed  it  for  about  100  miles  beyond  the  point  where  it  was  left  by 
Mitchell,  and  until  it  dwindled  away  and  was  lost  in  the  sand 
in  26**  15'  9"  S.  lat,  when  owing  to  the  failure  of  water  he  also  was 
compelled  to  return.  Making  his  way  homeward  by  a  route  much  to 
the  west  of.  that  by  which  he  ns  well  as  Mitchell  had  before  proceeded, 
he  discovered  a  wide  extent  of  rich  and  well-watered  pastoral  country. 
Leichhardt  also  in  his  journey  from  Moreton  Bay  to  Port  Essington 
crossed  a  vast  extent  of  fertile  and  beautiful  country,  traversed  by 
several  well-filled  rivers ;  and  in  his  last  and  fintal  journey  he  found  a 
countary  of  remarkable  beauly  and  fertility — a  discovery  which  he  with 
characteristic  ardour  returned  800  miles  to  the  nearest  frontier  station 
to  report.  The  richness  of  this  part  of  Australia  is  therefore  well 
established,  and  although  the  frequent  failure  of  the  streams  is  at 
present  a  complete  bar  to  any  successful '  squatting '  settlements,  little 
appears  to  be  wanting  for  tiie  developmeo^  of  its  resources  besides 
the  construction  of  dams  by  which  tho  channels  of  many  of  tlie 
streams  might  be  at  once  converted  into  canals  for  the  reservation  of 
the  water,  and  of  reservoirs,  for  which  the  undulations  of  the  land 
afibrd  peculiar  facilities. 

We  now  return  to  the  south  and  west  coasts.  To  the  west  of 
Wilson's  Promontory  and  the  Australian  Alps  rise  several  chains  of 
hills  with  intervening  fertile  plains  and  valleys.  The  chief  are  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Grampians,  and  the  Victoria  Range.  The  Grampians, 
which  stretch  north  and  south  near  142**  20'  R  long.,  are  the  loftiest  of 
these  western  mountains,  the  highest  summit  being  Mount  Williams, 
4500  feet  From  this  chain  descend  several  rivers.  The  most  consider- 
able of  these  is  the  Glenelg  which  descends  from  the  western  slopes ;  it 
has  a  large  body  of  water,  but  on  account  of  sand-banks  is  unnavigable. 
The  Wimmera  and  other  streams  which  flow  northward  fix>m  the 
Grampians  are  lost  in  shallow  lagoons  which  are  formed  in  the  barren 
sands  of  the  northern  part  of  Victoria.  The  Yarra  Tarra  which  rises 
in  the  mountains  east  of  Melbourne  flows  past  that  city,  below  which 
it  is  navigable.  The  country  north  of  these  mountains  which  forms 
the  north-western  portion  of  the  province  of  Victoria  was  named  by 
Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  who  first  explored  it,  Australia  Felix,  on  account 
of  its  apparent  fertility.  This  tract  affords  very  fine  and  extensive 
cattle-runs,  but  between  it  and  the  Murray  is  a  dry  and  barren  tract 

West  of  the  Glenelg,  in  the  colony  of  South  Aiistralia,  near  the 
coast,  are  low  ranges  of  wooded  hills  and  grassy  plains,  with  more 
extensive  and  very  rich  plains  farther  inland,  together  with  luxuriant 
forests  which  extend  to  the  foot  of  the  Burr  Mountains,  the  highest 
of  which  are  1000  feet  above  the  sea.  An  isolated  mountain,  Mount 
Gnmbier,  has  an  extinct  crater  on  its  summit  Between  this  and  the 
Murray  are  low  ranges  of  hills  generally  running  parallel  to  the  shore, 
and  separated  from  each  other  by  level  plains,  which  are  subject  to 
inimdations,  but  afibrd  excellent  pastures.  Between  the  Murray  and 
the  Gulf  of  St  Vincent  are  several  ridges  of  mountains,  extesiding 
from  Bryan  Range  in  the  north  to  Wakefield  Range  which  terminates 
in  Encoimter  Bay.  Mount  Brown,  near  the  head  of  Spencer  Gulf,  is 
8000  feet  high.  Beyond  the  mountains,  and  curving  round  their  bases, 
is  the  remarkable  depression  known  as  Torrens  Lake.  At  least  a  third 
of  the  tract  between  the  Murray  and  the  Gulf  of  St  Vincent  is 
computed  to  be  barreiL  In  the  narrow  tract  between  the  mountains 
and  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Vincent  stands  the  city  of 
Adelaide.  On  the  western  shore  of  Spencer  Gulf  is  Port  Lincoln,  the 
best  harbour  in  South  Australia,  and  around  it  is  much  fertile  country. 
Off  the  entrance  of  Spencer  Gulf  lies  Kangaroo  Island.  West  of  this 
to  Streaky  Bay  is  a  mountainous  tract  known  as  Gawlor^s  Range,  the 
summits  of  which  increase  in  height  towards  the  west»  where  they 
attain  an  elevation  of  2000  feet  West  of  Streaky  Bay,  and  extending 
into  Western  Australia,  is  a  waste  and  dreary  coimtry,  covered  merely 
with  scrub. 

The  whole  of  the  western  end  of  the  continent  is  included  in 
Western  Australia.  The  coast  from  Port  Lincoln  to  King  George's 
Sound  forms  the  Great  Australian  Bight,  and  presents  a  very 
remarkable  appearance ;  from  Streaky  Bay  to  Cape  Arid,  about  600 
miles,  there  is  an  unbroken  line  of  clifb  from  800  to  500  feet  high. 
The  interior  here  as  far  as  it  has  been  explored  consists  of  apparently 
interminable  plains,  no  river  is  visible  and  no  fresh  water  procurable. 
Immediately  west  of  the  Great  Australian  Bight  lies  the  Archipelago 
of  the  Recherche.  About  King  George's  Sound,  at  the  mouth  of 
which  is  the  town  of  Albany,  the  country  improves  considerably ;  tho 
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■urfaco  ia  much  broken,  and  there  are  lofty  hillfl  and  rapid  Btreami.  ' 
From  the  south-wostem  angle  of  the  island  a  lofty  range,  called  the 
Darling  Hountaina,  which  terminatea  there  in  Point  D'Entreoasteaux  | 
and  Cape  Leeuwin,  nina  northward  aa  far  aa  Shark  Bay  at  a  distance 
of  from  60  to  100  miles  from  the  coast  and  rising  from  800  to  3000 
ftet  above  the  seiu      Portions  of  these  connected  mountains  are 
known  as  the  Gkurdner's^  Moresby's,  Herschel,  and  Victoria  ranges. 
tTha  highest  summit,  Tulbanop,  is  said  to  attain  an  daration  of  5000  , 
feeth      The  formations  are  chiefly  of  red-sandstone    or    limestone. 
They  are  mostly  barren,  but  at  some  distance  inland  near  the  Black-  ! 
wood  River  wmch  falls  into  the  sea  at  the  western  angle  of  Flinders  I 
Bay,  Mr.  Roe  found  considerable  forests  of  timber-trees  fit  for  naval  , 
purposes ;  he  alto  discovered  good  ooal  in  two  or  three  places.   East  of , 
the  mountains  towards  the  interior  are  sandy  deserts.    Swan  River 
has  a  bar  at  its  mouth,  but  within  it  is  navigable  for  some  distance. 
The  bed  of  the  river  rises  rather  rapidly  from  its  mouth,  and  some 
distance  inland  the  channel  is  frequently  dry.    Perth,  the  capital  of 
Western  Australia,  is  built  at  the  mouth  of  Swan  River. 

Along  the  north-western  coast  the  countrr  diflfers  considerably  from 
«ny  part  of  the  continent  hitherto  deecnbed.  Instead  of  a  lofty 
range  of  hills  rising  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  the  coast 
from  North-West  Gape  along  the  Dampier  Archipelago,  to  Roebuck 
Bay,  and  thenoe  along  Buocaneer  Archipelago  up  to  the  rooky 
promontorv,  near  Prince  Regent's  River,  is  a  low  sandy  level,  covered 
with  salaolaoeous  plants.  Near  Prince  Regent's  River  the  coast  is 
broken  into  bold  grsnitic  head-lands,  some  of  which  are  800  to  1000  feet 
high.  Numerous  islands,  some  of  them  basaltic,  line  the  ooast^  and 
ihie  aoe&ny  is  wild  and  striking.  Mounts  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo 
risa  to  the  height  of  900  feet,  and  numerous  streams  flow  from  them. 
Thenoe  around  the  coast  as  far  as  Cambridge  Gulf  are  low  hills.  At 
Cambridge  Gkdf  a  river  of  some  importance  fiedls  into  the  sea.  It  was 
named  the  Victoria  by  its  discoverer  Captain  Stokes,  R.N.,  who  traced 
it  upwards  for  140  miles  to  a  range  of  low  hills  which  he  called  the 
Fitsroy  Range.  In  its  lower  course  the  Victoria  flows  through  low, 
sandy,  mangrove  flats,  which  at  its  mouth  have  been  cut  into 
numerous  islands,  covered  during  floods ;  but  higher  up  its  banks  are 
hilly  and  very  fertile.  The  Fitnoy  Range  rises  in  one  or  two  places 
to  the  haig^t  of  840  feet.  From  the  Mosquito  Flata  a  connected 
nnge,  from  700  to  800  feet  hi^  runs  off  to  the  north-east  Stretching 
away  from  the  river  towards  the  interior  Captain  Stokes  saw 
•pnanntly  interminable  piaina. 

North-east  from  the  Viotoria  and  the  Fitzmaurice  rivers  ia  the 
Maodonald  Range,  which  consists  of  hills  averaging  from  400  to  600 
Ibei  in  faeightk  Nearer  the  shore,  between  Csmbridgo  Qulf  and  the 
Ghilf  of  Carpenisria,  these  hiUs  beoome  lower  and  terminate  generally 
in  sandstone  olifb  seldom  exceeding  60  fset  in  height.  Bint  about 
MelvSUe  Bay  granite  occurs.  At  Cobni^  Peninsula,  wiiare  was  the  now 
abandoned  colony  of  Port  Bssiz^gton  and  the  town  of  Victoria,  the 
elift  are  of  red-sandstone ;  the  interior  of  the  peninsula,  the  surfjsoe 
of  which  is  broken  by  low  hills,  oonststs  of  a  continuous  forest. 

The  diorss  of  the  great  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  are  almost  invariablv 
low  and  flat  and  geaemlly  covered  with  mangroves.  -  The  banks  whion 
are  of  elay  or  sand  are  sddom  more  than  firom  10  to  30  feet  above  the 
boadL  On  the  eastern  aidea  then  are  more  small  trees,  but  the  shore 
is  one  wide^  low,  level,  sandy  waste.  The  rivers  which  fiUl  into  the 
gulf  ara  few  and  unimportant.  One  or  two  inlets  which  appear  to  be 
tiiS  mouths  of  riven  haw  indeed  not  hitherto  been  explored,  but 
tiMTS  ii  notiuQg  to  lead  to  the  beUof  that  they  differ  from  those  which 
have  been  followed  up.  1%e  chief  of  the  rivers  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpen- 
taria ara  the  Flinders  and  the  Albert,  but  like  the  otiiers  they  oonsist 
flierdy  of  diort  and  narrow  streams  opening  into  wide  shallow 
mtuanes.  The  Albert  was  ascended  by  its  discoverer  Captain  Stokes 
in  a  boat  for  about  50  miles  from  its  mouth.  He  fbund  it  bordered  by 
open  woodlands  of  acacias  snd  gum-trees.  When  unable  to  asoend 
the  river  higher  he  made  a  journey  for  some  distance  towards  the 
interior  of  tibe  country,  and  found  it  to  oonsiBt  of  vast  snd  apparently 
boundless  grassy  plains,  relieved  by  occasional  dumps  of  gum-trees ; 
he  named  tiiem  the  Plains  of  Promise.  Another  river  which  he 
aaoended,  sad  named  Disaster  River,  was  bordered  by  rich  alluvial 
flais^  evidently  subject  to  considerable  floods.  Beyond  the  river  valley 
were  wide  pluns  as  befora  It  was  in  endeavouring  to  explore  Cape 
York  Peninsula,  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria,  and  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  oontinent  of  Australia^ 
that  the  adventurous  Kennedy  was  murdered  by  the  natives. 

No  Europeans  are  now  settled  in  North  Australia,  but  a  considerable 
maaber  of  Malay  fishermen  have  established  themselves  along  the 


The  interior  of  Australia,  which  displays  such  peculiar  features  in 
its  form  and  aspect^  may  be  divided  into  the  region  of  the  Tenuces 
ioid  thatiof  the  Plains  or  Lowlands.  On  the  south-esst  ^ba  148th  meri- 
dian may  be  considered  as  the  mean  Ime  of  division  between  these  two 
regions ;  observing  however  that  on  the  south,  especially  between  tiie 
rivers  Lachlan  and  Muimmbidgee,  the  terraces  may  extend  somewhat 
faxther  west,  and  on  the  nortii  may  fall  short  of  this  line  of  divirion. 
The  Terraces,  which  ma^  be  considered  as  the  western  declivitv  of 
the  mountain  range,  which  extends  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  which 
has  been  noticed  before,  are  composed  of  more  or  lees  extensive  plains, 
separated  from  one  another  by  low  ridges  of  hills.     These  plains, 


which  often  extend  12  miles  and  upwards,  coinmonly  occur  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  some  river ;  sometimes  they  occupy  the 
high  country  between  two  rireiv;  they  are  either  dead  flats  or  a 
succession  or  gently-swelling  hills,  clear  of  timber  and  covered  with 
luxuriant  herbage,  which  afibrds  abundant  food  to  cattle.  The  low 
ridges  which  divide  them  are  covered  with  open  forests,  through 
which  horsemen  may  gallop  in  perfect  safety;  they  are  generally 
considered  as  excellent  grazing  tracts.  Captain  Sturt  observes  th&t 
these  ridges  decrease  in  height  as  they  pxocoed  to  tho  west,  and  adds, 
as  a  peculiarity,  that  every  ridge  presents  a  new  rook  formation.  He 
foimd  successively  serpentine,  quarts  in  huge  white  masses,  graniio^ 
chloritA,  micaceous  schist,  sandstone,  chalcedony,  quarts,  red  jasper, 
and  oonglomerata  rocks.  The  quantity  of  sheep  and  oattie  which 
pasture  on  these  terraces  is  very  lai^,  and  by  far  the  greatest  port  of 
the  wool  exported  firom  Sydney  is  furnished  by  the  sheep  of  this 
district.  Some  of  the  terraces  are  better  adapted  for  cattie  than  for 
sheep,  and  are  noted  for  their  dairies,  as  Bathurst  Plains. 

Nearly  all  the  rivers  which  drain  these  terraces  rise  iu  the  Dividing 
Range,  and  are  full  and  rapid,  though  not  well  adapted  to  navigation. 
Before  they  descend  into  the  lowlands  which  extend  farther  to  the 
west,  they  join  one  another  and  form  a  few  laiige  rivers.  Such  are  espe- 
cially the  Murray,  the  Murrumbidgee,  the  Lachlan,  and  the  Maoquarie. 
The  Murrumbidjg^  which  originates  in  the  mountainous  oountiy 
uniting  the  Warragong  Mountains  with  the  Dividing  Range  at  some 
distance  to  the  south  of  Lake  George,  runs  in  a  north-western  direction 
until  it  issues  from  the  mountains  and  enters  the  terraces,  where  it 
joins  the  Yaes  River;  after  the  junction  it  drains  the  terrace  region, 
and  enters  the  lowlands  to  the  west  of  1 48"  K  long;  It  is  in  this  part 
of  its  course  a  rapid  and  flne  river.  The  Lachlan  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  several  small  streams  which  have  their  sources  in  the 
mountains  north  of  Lake  Geoi^.  The  Lachlan  descends  into  the 
lowlands  to  the  west  of  148**,  without  joining  any  other  oonsiderahle 
river  during  its  course  through  the  terraces.  The  Maoquarie  rises  near 
the  point  where  the  parallel  34°  is  cut  by  the  meridian  160".  In  its 
upper  course  it  is  called  the  Fish  River ;  but  uniting  before  ii  xeadies 
the  town  of  Bathurst  with  the  Campbell  River  it  takes  tiie  name  of 
Maoquarie,  and  continues  its  course  to  the  north-west  through  a  fine 
country,  tUl  having  formed  a  cataract  near  148*  of  longitude,  it  enters 
the  lowlands.  Only  240  miles  of  its  whole  oourse,  which  is  above 
600  miles,  belong  to  the  lowlands. 

It  is  remaricable  that  the  courses  of  these  riven  decline  more  to  the 
northward  in  proportion  as  they  are  farther  item  the  southern  ooast. 
This  peculiarity  is  still  more  viuble  in  the  rivers  which  drain  the 
terrace  region  between  82*  and  80*  B.  lat.  The  country  traversed  by 
the  rivers  Field  or  Conadilly,  and  the  Yorke  or  Turrabeue,  which  fomi 
by  their  confluence  the  Nammoy  or  Peel,  is  inclosed  by  two  high 
ranges,  the  Dividing  Range  and  another  farther  to  the  west  running 
nearly  along  the  meridian  150*,  the  highest  known  part  of  which  ib 
called  Hardwicko  Range.  The  Peel  seems  also  to  change  its  oourse 
to  the  west,  and  descend  into  the  lowlands.  It  is  supposed  to  join 
the  Darling  in  the  wet  season  by  a  lai^ge  creek  called  the  Barwan, 
which,  before  its  junction  with  the  Dariing^  receives  the  narrow 
diannelofthe  Maoquarie. 

The  country  south  of  the  Murrumbidgee  appears  likewise  to  differ 
from  the  general  character  of  the  terraces.  Captain  Sturt  deaeribes 
it  as  a  district  whose  sur&oe  ii  hilly,  broken,  and  irregular,  oontaining 
deep  ravines  and  precipitous  glens  :  farther  to  the  south,  where  the 
Warragong  Mountains  raise  their  summits,  mountains  succeed  moun- 
tains, and  are  overtopped  by  lofty  and  distant  peaks.  This  p(»tion 
of  the  terraces  is  still  less  known  than  that  to  the  oast  of  Hardwioke 
Range. 

The  Lowlands  join  the  terraoes  on  the  west ;  their  extent  in  that 
dipsction,  as  well  as  to  the  north,  is  not  known.  Captain  Sturt,  who 
advanced  on  the  north  beyond  the  meridian  145*  and  on  the  south 
beyond  the  meridian  140*,  found  that  the  oountiy  jpreaerved,  aa  £u 
as  he  was  able  to  see  from  some  hills,  the  same  uniform  appearance 
of  an  immense  level  plain.  And  similar  vast  and  apparentiy  bound- 
less plains  have  been  found  by  those  travellers  who  have  penetrated 
towards  the  interior  fr^m  the  western  and  northern  ooasts.  This 
extensive  country  resembles  as  lifctie  the  plains  of  South  America 
covered  with  abundant  grass,  as  the  African  Sahara  with  its  moving 
sands :  it  seems  to  approach  in  character  to  the  wide  steppes  which 
surround  the  Lake  of  Aral  and  extend  to  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the 
Ural  Mountains.  These  plains  of  Australia  are  in  many  parte  level ; 
in  others  they  are  alightiy  undulating ;  and  here  and  there,  but  at 
great  distances,  sometimes  of  more  than  100  miles,  a  sandy  eminence 
rises,  which  hardly  deserves  to  be  csUed  a  hill :  the  loftiest  of  these 
eminences  are  not  ahorz  800  feet  higher  than  the  plain  on  which 
they  stand. 

All  over  this  extent  of  country  the  soil  presents  only  two  varieties : 
it  is  either  a  red  sandy  loam,  or  a  white  coarse  sand.  In  some  plaoes 
it  is  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation,  at  others  it  nourishes  only  salao- 
laoeous plants,  without  a  blade  of  grass  between  them.  Others  again 
are  covered  with  polygonum,  a  gloomy  and  leafless  bramble ;  and  in  a 
few  tracts  patches  of  ground  are  discovered  which  appear  to  be  moist, 
and  in  which  the  calystemma  is  abundantb  Such  patches  probably 
form  quicksands  in  the  rainy  season.  Those  parts  of  the  plains  whidi 
seem  to  have  tiie  best  soil  produce  stunted  gum-trees  and  cypresses. 
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Lnrge  tracts  of  country  are  covered  with  Bhells  and  the  clawa  of  cray- 
fish,  and  tho  soil,  although  an  alluvial  deposit^  ia  auperfioially  aandy. 
They  h&iv  the  appearance  not  only  of  heing  frequently  inundated, 
bub  also  of  the  floods  having  auheided  upon  them.  On  their  aurface 
no  acuumulation  of  rubbiah  ia  observed,  ao  as  to  indicate  a  rush  of 
watei-s  to  any  one  point ;  but  numeroua  minor  channela  are  traced, 
which  evidently  ditttiibute  the  floods  equally  and  geneitdly  over  every 
part  of  the  area  which  is  subject  to  theto. 

"  My  impreaaion,"  save  Captain  Sturt)  "  when  travelling  the  country 
to  the  wcat  and  noHh-weat  of  the  marshea  of  the  Maoquarie,  was, 
that  I  was  traversing  a  country  of  comparatively  recent  formation. 
The  sandy  nature  of  the  aoil,  the  great  want  of  vegetable  decay,  the 
aalaolaoeous  character  of  the  plants,  the  appearance  of  its  isolated 
hills  and  flooded  tracts,  and  its  trifling  elevation  above  the  sea, 
severally  contributed  to  strengthen  this  impresaion  on  my  mind : " 
and  this  aeems  to  be  the  impresaion  produced  on  the  minds  of  all 
Bcieutific  travellers  who  have  explored  any  part  of  this  tract. 

It  would  appear  th.it  these  plains  insensibly  decrease  in  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  sea^  as  they  approach  the  southern  shores  of  the 
continent.  The  cataracts  of  the  Macquarie  are  680  feet  above  the 
sea ;  the  station  on  the  Lachlan,  where  Mr.  Oxley  formed  a  dep6t) 
500  feet ;  and  the  maximum  height  of  the  high  banks  of  the  Murray, 
where  that  river  bi^ns  its  southeini  course,  is  only  300  feet. 

The  rivers  which  traverse  this  region  descend  from  the  terraces  as 
large  and  full  watercourses,  but  after  having  nm  in  the  lowlands  a 
considerable  distance  they  change  their  chai'acter.  Instead  of  in- 
ci'caaing  in  bi'eadth,  depth,  and  volume  of  water,  they  begin  to 
(Timiuish  in  all  these  respects.  This  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
r.:\]u\y  soil  through  which  they  flow,  and  partly  to  the  want  of  tribu* 
ttii-ies  to  replace  their  loss  of  water.  The  streams  draw  their  chief 
supply  indeed  from  the  swamps  which  lie  about  the  heads  of  theh* 
various  feeders.  Captain  Sturt  observed  that  in  the  course  of  840 
miles  the  MmTumbidgee  was  not  joined  by  one  stream  of  running 
water. 

A  still  more  remarkable  characteristic  of  this  region  is,  that  some 
of  its  large  rivers  terminate  in  marshes  covered  wi^  reeds.  Captain 
Sturt  describes  the  termination  of  the  Macquarie  in  the  following 
terms  : — "  At  some  distance  inland,  in  the  marshes,  the  reeds  were  of 
great  height.  The  channel  of  the  river  continued  as  deep  and  broad 
as  ever ;  but  the  flood  did  not  appear  to  have  risen  more  than  a  foot 
above  the  banks,  which  were  now  almost  on  a  level  with  the  water, 
and  the  cuh^nt  was  so  sluggish  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.  These 
general  appearances  continued  for  about  three  niiles,  when  our  course 
was  suddenly  and  most  unexpectedly  checked.  The  channel,  which 
had  promised  so  well  without  any  change  in  its  breadth  or  depth) 
ceased  altogether;  and  while  we  were  yet  lost  in  astonishment  at  so 
abrupt  a  termination  of  it,  the  boat  grounded  Examining  this  spot 
with  peculiar  attention,  two  creeks  were  discovered)  so  small  as 
scarcely  to  deserve  the  name,  and  which  would)  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  have  been  overlooked.  One  branched  oS  to  the  north, 
the  other  to  the  westb  The  former  extended  about  thirty  yards,  and 
the  latter  about  twenty  yards,  where  they  terminated."  It  has  been 
already  mentioned  that  the  Barcoo  or  Victoria,  discovered  by  Sir 
Thomas  Mitchell  in  1846,  disappears  in  the  sands  of  the  interior.  It 
ivas  traced  by  Kennedy  till  it  gradually  dwindled  away  in  a  number 
Df  small  creeks  and  channels,  and  finally  came  to  an  end  in  142*"  20' 
E.  long.,  26°  15'  S.  lat. ;  in  seuaons  of  flood  however  it  may  probably 
extend  much  farther.  This  river  was  named  the  Victoria  by  Sir 
Thomas  Mitchell,  in  ignorance  of  the  native  name ;  but  as  the  name 
of  Victoria  had  already  been  given  to  a  considerable  river  (previously 
tiuticed)  which  falls  into  Cambridge  Gulf,  on  the  north  coast,  it  is  to 
bo  ho))ed  that  the  native  name  will  be  restored  to  Mitchell's  river,  as 
Lhese  repetitions  of  names  cause  considerable  confusion. 

The  farthest  point  to  which  the  interior  has  yet  been  explored  is 
24''  30'  S.  latv,  ISr"*  59'  E.  long.  Here  Captain  Stiui  found  a  bound- 
li'ss  arid  plain,  covered  with  bare  ridges  of  drift  sand  sometimes 
100  feet  high,  running  in  parallel  lines  as  far  as  the  sight  could 
reach.  The  dryness  and  the  heat  were  almost  intolerable.  In  the 
midst  of  this  ph&in,  near  26^  30'  S.  lat.,  ISO**  80'  E.  long.,  was  a 
remarkable  stony  and  quite  sterile  desei't,  which  extended,  as  far  as 
ho  could  ascertain,  about  80  miles  in  length  and  35  miles  in  width. 
N^ear  27"  35'  S.  lat.  Captain  Sturt  discovered  a  sheet  of  water  which 
he  called  Cooper's  Creek,  extending  east  and  west  for  nearly  SO  miles, 
and  ending  on  each  side  in  arid  aanda.  It  haa  been  auppoaed  that 
this  creek  may  be  in  seasons  of  flood  connected  with  the  singulal* 
horse-shoe  shaped  depression  known  as  Lake  Terrene^  which  as  already 
mentioned  in  part  encompasses  the  mountains  at  the  head  of 
Spencer  Gulf,  and  that  on  the  other  side  it  might  imite  with  Sturt's 
Stony  Desert  Lake  Torrens,  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention,  though 
called  a  lake,  is  not  filled  with  water,  but  is  merely  an  extensive 
depression,  th«  bed  of  which  is  for  the  most  part  dry,  with  occasional 
unconnected  pools  and  muddy  holes.  In  aeaaona  of  great  flooda  it 
would  no  doubt  be  filled  with  water,  which  it  is  possible  may  find  an 
outlet  in  Spencer  Gulf.  In  a  country  where  rain  was  abundant 
Lake  Tori'ens  would  of  course  be  a  permanent  lake,  according  to  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  that  term. 

We  cannot  close  our  notice  of  the  interior  without  adding  a  few 
words  reapecting  the  recent  propoaition  for  its  further  exploration. 


We  have  seen  how  much  has  been  done  in  the  exploration  of  large 
portions  of  this  vast  continent,  and  even  of  the  inhospitable  interior. 
As  yet  however  no  successful  attempt  has  been  made  to  connect 
these  various  discoveries.  Of  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  noble-hearted 
Leichhardt  and  his  brave  companions,  tiie  last  who  adventured  on 
the  almost  desperate  efibrt  to  traverse  this  continmty  there  can  now 
be  no  longer  any  doubt.  An  endeavour  is  however  about  to  be  made 
to  solve  the  problem  of  the  actual  character  of  the  interior  of 
Australia,  and  happily  it  is  to  be  made  on  such  a  Boale,  and  with  such 
precaution,  that  we  may  reasonably  anticipate  that  it  will  not  be 
unsuccesafuL  The  expedition,  which  ia  aanctioned  by  the  govern- 
ment and  warmly  aupported  by  tiie  Geographical  Society,  will  bd 
commanded  by  Genend  Haug,  a  German  officer  of  great  ability  and 
aciontific  attainments.  It  ia  to  have,  as  meatta  of  teimaport,  air-boato 
for  the  rivers ;  while,  for  the  first  time  in  these  Australian  inland 
expeditions,  the  beaste  of  burden  will  consist  of  mtdes  and  camels — 
the  latter  apparently  so  etdmirably  adapted  for  traversing  sandy  wastes 
where  the  obtaining  of  water  is  the  chief  difficulty.  The  expedition 
is  to  start  from  Shark  Bay>  on  the  western  coast ;  ascend  the  river 
Gascoigue,  and  cross  the  mountains  which  here  extend  from  north 
to  south  across  Western  Australia ;  and  then  make  ita  way  to  Cam* 
bridge  Gulf.  Thence  it  will  again  proceed  towards  the  interior 
by  way  of  the  Victoria  of  Captain  Stokes,  which  it  is  to  ascend  to  ite 
source.  It  will  then  cross  the  great  plains  and  traverse  the  interior) 
so  as  to  connect  the  surveys  heretofore  made.  That  it  may  be 
successful  to  the  fullest  extent  anticipated  by  ite  ardent  suggestors 
must  be  the  earnest  hope  of  every  one  who  wisnes  well  to  the  colony, 
or  is  interested  in  the  extension  of  geographical  knowledge. 

The  large  rivera  traversing  the  lowknda,  which  always  havb  water 
in  their  channels,  are  the  Murray,  the  Murrumbidgee)  the  Lachlan^ 
the  Macquarie,  and  the  Darling. 

The  Murray  is  by  far  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Australian  rivers 
Ite  course  is  considerably  more  than  1000  miles  long,  and  it  appeaM 
to  receive  the  waters  of  the  entire  river  system  of  the  interior  of  New 
South  Wales ;  it  thus  drains  an  area  of  not  less  than  500,000  squai^ 
miles ;  yet  it  eventually  spreads  out  at  ite  moUth  into  a  shallow  ftstuary) 
known  as  Lake  Victoria,  which  disembogues  into  the  sea  without  afibrd » 
ing  even  a  navigable  boat-channeL  The  Murray  has  ite  source  in  the 
Australian  Alps,  and  ite  early  course  is  generally  westward.  It  reaches 
the  lowlands  near  36'*  S.  lat.,  147"  E.  long.)  not  far  from  the  rising 
town  of  Albury.  Ite  course  fh>m  this  place  ia  exceedingly  tortuous^ 
the  cilrvatures  being  short,  abrupt,  and  very  numerous.  The 
whole  of  the  upper  course  is  obstructed  by  sand  shoals  and  'tnagS)' 
formed  by  trunks  of  trees  and  other  objecto  which  have  caught  in  the 
bed  of  the  stream ;  but  there  Appears  to  be  no  insuperable  obstacle  to 
the  clearance  of  the  channel  if  there  were  sufficient  intercourse  to 
render  it  profitable.  It  would  however  be  a  costly  and  tedious 
process,  and  useless  also  unless  an  embankment  was  formed,  as  Uid 
river  is  subject  to  annual  overflowings,  when  the  country  for  a  con- 
siderable space  on  both  sides  is  converted  into  a  swamp.  These 
floods  prevent  agricultural  operations  being  carried  on  along  the 
banks  of  the  Murray,  above  the  junction  of  the  Murrumbidgee. 
Attempte  have  been  made  to  raise  Wheat  on  the  saddy  heighte,  but 
they  have  not  been  successful.  On  its  left  bank  the  Murray  receives 
in  this  part  of  ite  course  the  Ovens,  the  Goulbuni)  the  Campaspe,  and 
several  other  streams ;  on  ite  right  is  the  vast  impassable  tract  known 
as  Murrumbidgee,  which  lies  between  the  Murray  and  the  Murrum- 
bidgee rivers.  No  river  here  falls  into  the  Murray  on  the  right  banki 
but  there  are  numerous  creeks  which  pass  from  the  Murray  to  the 
Edward  River,  which  ia  a  great  arm  of  the  Murray  which  runs  between 
the  main  stream  ahd  the  MujTumbidgee  for  many  miles,  and  receives 
near  ite  eastern  end  the  Billibong  River.  A  large  portion  of  the  letel 
country  between  the  Murray  and  the  Mumunbidgee  is  asWamp;  much 
of  the  remainder  is  cut  up  by  the  Edward)  and  the  many  connected 
channels,  and  the  innumerable  lagoona,  or  '  billibonga '  as  Uiey  are 
called  by  the  settlers.  Many  of  these  lagoons  have  on  the  top  a  thick 
crust  of  sfdt ;  indeed  the  whole  of  the  Murray  district  is  ricn  in  this 
mineral.  The  soil  is  generally  a  gray  clay.  The  Murray  receives  the 
Murrumbidgee,  a  stream  of  greater  length  but  much  less  volume  than 
itself,  in  alK>ut  143'*  E.  long.  The  river  ia  here  about  850  feet  broad) 
from  12  to  20  feet  deep,  and  flows  at  the  rate  of  24  niiles  an  hour. 
In  141''  30'  E.  long,  it  is  joined  also  on  the  right  bank  by  the  Darling^ 
which  is  here  100  yards  wide  and  rather  more  than  12  feet  deep.  As 
far  aa  the  junction  of  the  Darling  the  Miuray  oontiniifes  to  flow  to  th« 
west-north-west,  but  a^rwards  it  passes  between  some  limestone  diflBi 
and  ite  course  is  changed  to  the  south-west,  and  the  river  is  considerably 
increased  in  sise.  After  passing  the  meridian  140"  it  trends  to  the 
south ;  and  in  this  direction  it  flows  without  receiving  any  tributafy 
of  consequence  till  it  expands  at  ite  mouth  into  the  Lake  Victoria) 
which  Li  50  miles  long  ahd  40  miles  broad,  but  generally  very  shallow. 
The  water  of  the  lake  ii  brackish)  and  it  commimicates  with  the  tea 
at  Encounter  Bay  by  a  passage  impracticable  even  for  the  smalleit 
boats.  The  river  Murray  however  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  consider- 
able burden,  being  for  50  miles  from  the  head  of  the  lake  850  yards 
broad  and  from  20  to  25  feet  deep.  It  appeara  certain  indeed  that  it  is 
navigable  for  steamers  of  light  draught  up  to  ite  junetion  with  the  Da)> 
Ung ;  and  recent  explorations  have  shown  that  it  i»  probabfy  navigable 
for  a  much  greater  extent.   A  project  was  a  short  time  back  started  for 
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establishing  a  steamer  on  the  Murraj  to  run  up  to  the  confluence 
of  the  Darling,  where  a  large  depdt  with  wool-proBees  and  boiling 
houMB  was  to  be  formed ;  but  the  derangement  of  colonial  affairs  by 
the  gold-discoveries  has  for  the  present  prevented  the  project  being 
carried  fully  into  effect :  a  steamer  has  however  been  biult  for  the 
purpose,  and,  according  to  accounts  recently  arrived,  is  now  navigating 
the  Murray. 

The  Murrwnbidgee  reaches  the  lowlands  west  of  148°  K  long.,  and 
flows  in  an  extremely  tortuous  but  generally  western  direction  as  far 
as  the  Hamilton  Plains,  when  it  diverges  more  to  the  north-west,  and 
passes  through  a  thickly  wooded  country  to  about  146**  80',  where 
the  low  plains  are  on  both  sides  for  some  distance  a  mere  swamp. 
Through  this  low  marshy  country  it  continues  to  flow  till  its  junction 
with  the  Lachlan,  in  Si"  30'  S.  lat,  143**  30'  K  long.  Somewhat 
lower  it  turns  to  the  south-west,  in  which  direction  it  continues  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Murray. 

The  Lachlan,  after  descending  into  the  lowlands,  traverses  consider- 
able marshes  in  147°  E.  long. ;  and  shortly  after  issuing  from  them 
it  changes  its  course  from  north-west  to  south-west.  Flowing  in  this 
direction  to  145°  long,  it  traverses  some  fine  plains  and  again  enters 
some  very  extensive  marshes,  which  continue  to  the  place  where  the 
river  joins  the  Murrumbidgee. 

The  MacqiMrie  may  be  considered  as  entering  the  lowlands  at  the 
place  where  it  forms  a  cataract,  148°  8'  E.  long.,  SV  50'  S.  lat.  It 
soon  afterwards  diminishes  very  much,  and  scarcely  deserves  to  be 
called  a  river  at  Mount  Harris,  where  its  current  is  very  sluggish. 
At  no  great  distance  farther  to  the  north  it  enters  the  maruies,  which 
are  20  miles  dn  breadth  and  extend  for  a  much  greater  length.  A 
channel,  which  is  commonly  dry,  called  the  Macquarie  Creek,  carries  off 
the  superabundant  water  of  the  marshes  after  long  rains  to  the 
Darling ;  the  marshes  are  also  in  part  drained  by  the  Morrisett  Ponds 
and  the  Castlereagh  River,  which  likewise  join  the  Darling  near 
Macquarie  Creek. 

The  Dtwling  was  discovered  by  Captain  Sturt  in  1828.  He  traced 
its  course  between  148°  and  147°  E.  long.,  and  under  30°  S.  lat,  for 
about  15  miles ;  and  again  between  146'' and  144'' 30' £.  long.,  and  29°  30' 
S.  lat.,  for  about  66  miles.  At  the  first  place  the  river  runs  nearly 
from  east  to  west;  and  in  the  second  its  course  is  directed  to  the 
south-west  That  both  currents  belong  to  the  same  river  is  proved 
by  their  water  being  equally  salt ;  and  though  not  quite  so  salt  as 
that  of  the  ocean  its  taste  is  precisely  the  same,  and  it  is  unfit  to 
drink.  In  its  bed  several  brine-weUs  were  discovered.  The  Darling  joins 
the  Murray,  after  a  long  and  veiy  winding  but  generally  south- 
western course,  near  141**  40'  E.  long.  The  principal  tributary  of  the 
Darling,  which  enters  it  on  the  left  bank  about  145°  50'  K.  long., 
is  the  Began,  a  considerable  stream,  which  rises  in  the  Harvey 
Range  and  has  a  generally  south-western  course,  similar  to  that  of 
the  Macquarie. 

Geology,  Mineralogy^  Ac. — We  possess  so  few  facts,  comparatively, 
respecting  the  geological  structure  of  Australia  beyond  an  enumera- 
tion of  a  somewhat  limited  number  of  localities  in  which  granite, 
limestones,  sandstones,  and  other  rocks,  distinguished  only  by  their 
mineralogical  characters,  occur,  that  it  would  be  of  little  use  to  attempt 
to  give  a  general  description,  or  even  to  institute  comparisons  with  the 
known  European  deposits.  Here  we  shall  do  little  more  than  enu- 
merate the  prindpfu  varieties  of  rocks — ^merely  stating  as  a  general 
law  that,  as  far  as  known,  the  geological  formations  are  almost  entirely 
of  the  kinds  commonly  termed  primary  and  tertiary.  Secondary  rocks 
are  scarcely  an3rwhere  met  witk  It  is  however  premature  to  draw 
general  conclusions.  The  mineralogy  of  Australia  is  exciting  at  pre- 
sent an  extraordinary  amoimt  of  attention,  and  the  geology  is  also 
being  with  more  or  less  care  and  skill  investigated,  so  that  additions 
are  almost  daily  being  made  to  our  previous  store  of  information. 
The  results  will  be  more  conveniently  given  in  our  notices  of  the 
several  colonies. 

The  direction  of  the  mountains  and  the  strike  of  the  rocks  of  which 
they  are  composed  are  almost  invariably  north  and  south ;  the  only 
important  exception  being  on  the  north  side  of  the  continent,  where 
there  is  an  inclination  to  the  east  and  west  Granite  forms  the  axes 
of  the  ranges  of  mountains  described  as  occupying  the  south-eastern 
and  eastern  portion  of  the  island,  having  frequent  masses  of  metamor- 
phic  rocks  in  connection  with  it  Much  of  the  granite  is  highly 
quartziferous ;  in  other  extensive  formations  the  felspar  and  horn- 
blende so  hugely  abound  as  to  modify  the  granitic  type ;  in  some 
places  the  hornblende  predominates,  and  frequently,  as  between 
Amprior  and  Braid  wood,  the  granite  passes  into  sienite  and  porphyry. 
Examples  of  all  these  varieties  are  met  with  in  the  Austouian  Alps, 
about  the  sources  of  the  Murray,  in  Mooneroo,  in  the  Currambenya 
Range,  the  Araluen  and  the  Main  ranges.  Mount  Victoria,  and  many 
other  parts  of  this  vast  tract  of  countxy.  Trap  rocks  prevail  very 
widely,  and  vary  as  usual  very  much  in  their  mineralogical  structure. 
Very  commonly  they  consist  of  basalt,  greenstone,  and  various  amygda- 
loids,  and  have  an  overlying  deposit  of  conglomerate  grit  and  sand- 
stone. The  trappean  region  of  Maneero,  which  may  be  taken  as 
illustrative  of  the  trappean  regions  of  the  south-eastern  portion  of 
Australia,  is  of  this  character.  According  to  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke, 
the  government  commissioner,  ''  the  physical  features  of  this  region 
ai«  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  Grampians  and  Lammermuir  Hills 


in  Scotland.    Each  occupies  a  trough  between  granite  mountains  (h^ 
the  Snowy  and  the  Coast  mountains),  which  it  has  filled  up,  sendixi^ 
its  streams  of  subaqueous  lava  to  considerable  distances  on  each  side 
of  the  general  line  of  the  axis  of  eruption.    In  Maneero  this  axia  IkaB 
a  nortb-*we8t  and  south-east  direction,  and  ranges  from  the  head  of  tHe 
Towamba  towards  the  principal  head  of  the  Murrumbidgee,  at  tlie 
northern  extremity  of  the  Snowy  Mountains,  or  Australian   Alps. 
Connected  with  this  general  trend  of  the  trappean  formation,  -whicli 
has  produced  the  plateau  or  'plains,'  as  bare  tracts  occupied  by 
basalt,  &a,  are  improperly  locally  designated,  are  various  outlying 
hills  and  ranges,  insulating  patches  of  the  schistose  rocks,  or  piercing 
and  transmuting  the  larger  masses  of  that  system.     But  the  disposi- 
tion  of  these  local  exhibitions  of  igneous  agency,  their  texture, 
structure,  and  composition,  prove  them  to  have  a  common  relation 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  great  development  which  has  occa- 
sioned the  remarkable  connection  between  the  Snowy  ranges  to  the 
west  and  the  Coast  ranges  to  the  east,  and  the  no  less  remarkable 
anticlinal  division  between  the  waters  flowing  on  the  northern  side  to 
the  Murrumbidgee,  and  on  the  southern  to  the  Snowy  River.     It  is 
to  the  trappean  outburst,  which    is   undoubtedly  of  considerable 
antiquity,  that  the  broken  and  disturbed  condition  of  the  present 
surfAce  of  the  counties  of  Berosford,  Wallace,  and  Wellesley  is  in  a 
considerable  measure  due  ;  it  has  directed  the  principal  dramage  of 
the  country  in  two  opposite  courses,  and  has  produced  innumerable 
physical  disarrangements." 

A  large  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  Murrumbidgee  is  occupied  by 
quartz  porphyiy,  which  is  also  lai'gely  developed  in  many  other  place<«. 
Porphylitic  and  basaltic  dykes  are  very  frequent   Very  fine  exampK^s 
of  columnar  basalt  occiu*  at  Cooroo  and  elsewhere  on  the  great  dividin<jr 
range,  and  not  unfrequently  in  other  parts  of  the  great  mountain 
district    Serpentine,  soapstone,  pitchstone,  and  a  fine  red  jasper  arc; 
frequently  met  with  in  the  trappean  districts.     Laminated,  compact, 
and  foBsiliferous  limestones  are  found  in  numerous  placea     In  tbe 
ridges  of  the  gullies  running  into  the  Shoal-haven,  a  little  below 
Glenrock,  the  limestone  is  seen  passing  into  statuary  marble,  white 
and  crystalline  ;  black  marble  occurs  in  strata  in  Borough  Creek.     A 
bed  of  limestone,  which  appears  to  range  with  considerable  thickness 
both  north  and  south  of  Bathiu^t,  has  been  termed  carboniferous. 
The  coal  and  associated  bed  of  sandstone  and  shell,  which  occur  exten- 
sively on  the  eastern  coast   from  Port  Stephens  to  Botany  Bay, 
occasionally  ranging  into  the  interior,  have  been  considered  equivalent 
to  the  coal-measures  of  Europe,  merely  from  their  mineralogical 
charactera     What  the  age  of  this  Australian  coal  deposit  may  be  wo 
have  no  means  of  accurately  judging ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  a  fossil  plant  {GloMopterit  Browniana)  detected  in  it  is  also  dis- 
covered in  the  Damuda  coal  district  in  India.    The  coal  itself  appears 
to  be  abundant  and  generally  of  good  quality.     Cos!  also  occurs  in 
great  quantities  on  the  Warranbungall  Moimtains  and  elsewhere  in 
the  mountain  district  of  New  South  Walea     Mr.  Roe  in  1848  dis- 
covered coal  by  the  mouth  of  the  Fitzgerald  River,  about  149"  4o' 
E.  long.,  34"  10'  S.  lat,  and  by  the  Phillips  River  some  distance  to 
the  west,  both  places  being  in  or  near  to  Doubtful  Island  Bay  and 
easy  of  access.    It  has  also  been  met  with  in  several  other  pai-ts  of 
the  continent 

Sandstone  rocks  extend  very  generally  through  the  moimtain  dis- 
trict Sydney  is  bmlt  upon  a  sandstone  deposit,  which  extends  as  far 
inland  as  Mount  Victoria,  and  forms  the  bulk  of  the  Blue  Mountains. 
Its  southern  limit  is  Port  Stephens.  The  sandstones  are  of  various 
kinds,  fossiliferous,  ferruginous,  silicated,  argillaceous,  and  calcareoua 
In  parts  they  appear  very  similar  to  those  of  the  old  red-sandstoue 
formation  of  England.  Found  in  conjunction  with  fossiliferous  lime- 
stones and  conglomerates  they  closely  resemble  those  of  the  Devonian 
system.  Both  the  limestones  and  sandstones  are  of  exceeding  value 
for  economical  purposea  Sandstone  and  limestone  are  the  prevalent 
rocks  of  the  shores  of  Western  Australia  In  North  Australia  is  a 
groat  sandstone  plateau  rising  1800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  slate  and  other  schistose  rocks  are  numerous  and  important 
A  quartziferous  schist  is  the  predominant  rock  of  the  country  between 
the  Canobolas  and  the  Wellington  Valley,  and  it  prevails  extensively 
throughout  New  South  Wales  and  the  eastern  part  of  Victoria    The 
soil  which  covers  this  rock  is  generally  poor,  but  the  rock  itself  is 
rich  in  minerals.  The  slates  are  commonly  gray,  bluish,  and  yellowish; 
good  roofing-slates  are  found  in  many  placea     The  slates  are  not 
unfrequently  intersected  by  veins  of  quartz  and  trap.     Gray  or 
brownish-white,  soft  or  hard,  felspathic  beds  of  schist  occur  ia  con- 
junction with  the  slates,  passing  "  into  a  true  grit  or  sandstone,  and 
becoming  occasionally  very  quartzose,  bands  of  quartz  and  transversely 
fibrous  veins  of  quartz  traversing  them."     Clay-slates  and  other 
argillaceous  deposits  are  also  generaL     The  clays  and  other  tertiary 
deposits  occupy  a  wide  area ;  in  fact,  it  is  probable  that  the  whole 
interior  is  formed  of  horizontal  tertiary  deposits,  broken  here  and 
there  by  hilly  tracts  rising  out  from  them,  like  islands  from  the  bed  of 
an  inland  sea     Good  brick  and  pottery  clay  is  found. 

Mr.  Sturt  in  his  passage  down  the  Murray  crossed  a  considerable 
extent  of  country  occupied  by  a  fossiliferous  deposit,  composed  of 
little  else  than  a  mass  of  shells.  He  estimates  the  thickness  of  this 
deposit  to  be  considerable,  and  that  it  rises  to  the  height  of  about 
300  feet    From  its  oi^ganio  contents  he  inferred  that  it  is  of  super 
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cretaoeoufl  or  tertiary  character.  A  Bimilar  rock  is  found  in  the  Qulf 
of  Carpentaria.  Many  examples  have  been  discovered  of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  bones  of  mamnuferous  animals  in  clefts  and  caves,  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  observable  in  the  ossiferous  caverns  and  clefts 
of  Europe.  The  best  known  caves  and  fissures  are  in  the  limestone 
district,  previously  noticed  as  extending  to  the  northward  and  south* 
ward  of  the  vicinity  of  Bathurst.  The  principal  cave  is  in  Wellington 
Valley,  through  which  the  river  Bell  flows,  one  of  the  principal  sources 
of  the  Macquarie.  According  to  Baron  Cuvier  and  Mr.  Pentland  the 
bones  found  by  Sir  T.  Mitchell,  and  forwarded  to  Paris,  consisted  of  the 
remains  of  fourteen  species  of  animals  referrible  to  the  following  genera : 
Dasyuruty  or  Devil  of  the  Colonists,  three  species,  one  of  which  does 
not  appear  to  differ  from  the  D.  iicurourtu  of  Geoffrey ;  PeratndeSf 
one  species ;  Ilyptiprymnus^  or  Kangaroo  Rat,  one  species ;  Macropus, 
or  Kangaroo  proper,  three  or  four  species ;  HalnuUwrus,  three  species ; 
PJiascolomySf  or  Wombat,  one  species ;  a  small  animal  of  a  new  genus, 
and  of  the  order  Hodeniia ;  elephant  one  species ;  and  a  saurian  reptile 
allied  to  the  genus  Gecko :  to  which  maybe  added,  from  a  package  sent 
for  examination  to  Mr.  Owen,  fragments  of  teeth  and  a  large  parcel  of 
vertebra)  and  cylindrical  bones  of  the  Diprotodon.  It  is  worthy  of 
I'emark,  that  only  four  or  five  of  these  animals  are  known  as  existing 
species.  The  evidence  derived  from  these  remains  points  to  a  change 
in  the  animals  of  the  country  since  this  osseous  breccia  was  formed, 
both  as  respects  one  remarkable  genus,  the  elephant^  and  the  species 
of  existing  genera.  And  it  is  further  interesting  to  observe,  that  the 
remarkable  marsupial  animals,  which  with  few  exceptions  are  con- 
fined to  Australia,  have  been  the  inhabitants  of  that  pajrt  of  our  planet 
from  a  period  that  may  perhaps  be  considered  equivalent  to  the 
residence  of  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  tigers,  hysonas,  &c.,  in  the  British 
Islands. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  notice  some  considerable  and  apparently 
recent  accimiulations  of  sands,  principally  composed  of  comminuted 
sea-shells,  in  certain  parts  of  the  coasts  of  Australia.  They  have  been 
found  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  in  one  or  two  other  places,  but 
are  particularly  remarkable  on  the  western  coast,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  Perth  on  the  Swan  River.  They  are  distinguished  by  concre- 
tions which  appear  to  have  been  formed  round  vegetable  substances  that 
have  for  the  most  part  disappeared.  At  Mount  Eliza,  10  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Swan  River,  this  deposit  attains  a  height  of  800 
feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  there  based  on  red-sandstone,  which  appears 
to  be  associated  with  red  marl  'and  gypsum,  and  to  constitute  the 
country  up  to  the  sienitic  mountains  of  Darling's  Range,  among  the 
argillaceous  slates  of  which  roofing-slate  has  been  detected. 

Australia  was  not  imtil  lately  conaidei*ed  rich  in  minerals.    The 
discovery  of  the  valuable  Burra  Burra  copper  mines  in  1845,  and 
still  more  the  extraordinary  discoveries  of  gold  in  1851,  however, 
led  to  investigations  which  have  gone  far  to  show  that  Australia  is 
mineralogically  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the  world.    The  first 
official  mention  of  gold  being  discoveivd  in  Australia  was  in  a  des- 
patch to  the  Secre^kry  of  State  from  Sir  George  Gipps,  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Kew  South  Wales,  dated  2nd  of  September  1840,  in  which 
is  inclosed  a  report  from  count  Strzelecki,    stating  that  he  had 
discovered  in  the  vale  of  Clwydd,  in  1839,  a  small  quantity  of  gold  in 
an  "  auriferous  sulphuret  of  iron,  partly  decomposed."^    No  further 
notice  was  taken  of  this  conmiunication.  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  however, 
in  the  course  of  various  statements  respecting  the  Ural  Mountains, 
which  he  read  to  the  Geological  and  Geographical  societies  of  Loudon 
between  1841  and  1843,  called  the  attention  of  men  of  science  to  the 
fact  of  the  similarity  of  the  formations  of  the  Australian  to  those  of 
the  Ural  Mountains,  and  asserted  his  belief  that  gold  must  exist  in 
Australia.    No  steps  were  taken  to  piusue  the  inquiiy  practically,  and 
Sir  Roderick  in  1846  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Geological  Society  of 
Cornwall,  urging  unemployed  Cornish  miners  to  emigrate  and  search 
for  gold  in  the  drift  and  debris  of  the  Australian  Alps.    In  1848  Sir 
Roderick  addressed  a  letter  to  Earl  Grey,  the  then  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  stating  his  reasons  for  believing  that  gold  would  be 
found  in  Austodia  in  large  quantities,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  his 
communication.   Meanwhile  efforts  had  been  made  to  attract  attention 
to  the  subject  in  Australia.    Small  quantities  of  gold  had  been  found 
by  a  shepherd  and  sold  in  Sydney.    About  1841  gold  was  found  in 
the  bed  of  the  Macquarie  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke  of  St.  Leonards, 
near  Sydney,  a  gentleman  of  considerable  scientific  acquirements,  who 
somewhat  later  announced  the  fact  in  the  Sydney  journals,  and  asserted 
his  belief  of  the  extensive  prevalence  of  gold  in  the  colony,  on  the 
ground  that  the  strata  of  the  Australian  moimtains  running  north  and 
south  through  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  were  of  the  same  for- 
mation as  those  of  the  Ural  Mountains  in  Russia,  namely,  granite 
mixed  with  quartz  and  schistose  slate ;  and  also,  as  was  subsequently 
pointed  out,  as  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  California.    But  it  was  not  till 
1849  that  a  Mr.  Smith  communicated  to  the  governor.  Sir  C.  A  Fitzroy, 
that  he  had  found  gold  in  a  particular  place,  produced  a  spteimen, 
and  offered  to  discover  the  locality  for  a  certain  reward ;  and  some- 
what later  Mr.  Lancellott  forwarded  a  specimen  weighing  3^  ounces, 
which  he  had  found  in  the  river  Turon,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Macquarie,  with  a  similar  proposal.     Sir  Charles  declined  these  offers, 
and  the  matter  dropped  till  April  1851,  when  Mr.  Hargraves,  who 
had  returned  from  gold-seeking  in  California,   wrote  to  Governor 
Fitzroy,  announcing  that  he  had  been  seeking  for  and  had  found  gold, 


and  offering  to  discover  the  localitieB  on  being  assured  of  a  reward. 
The  governor  replied  that  any  such  discovery  would  meet  with  a 
reward,  but  declined  assuring  him  of  any  beforehand.  Upon  this  Mr. 
Hargraves  disclosed  the  places  where  he  had  found  gold — namely, 
Lewis  Ponds,  Summerhill  Creek,  the  Macquarie  River,  and  another 
in  the  districts  of  Bathurst  and  Wellington,  about  150  miles  west  of 
Sydney.  When  the  government  officer  was  sent  in  May  to  examine 
the  places  he  found  persons  already  working  them.  The  governor 
immediately  issued  a  proclamation  claiming  the  gold  for  the  crown, 
and  forbidding  any  person  to  dig  for  it  on  his  private  account.  But 
this  it  was  found  at  once  to  be  quite  impracticable  to  prevent,  and  on 
M.&y  22nd  instructions  were  given  by  the  governor  to  grant  licences 
at  the  i-ate  of  308.  per  month.  By  May  25th  there  were  1000  persons 
employed  in  digging  and  washing  at  Summerhill  Creek  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, which  took  the  name  of  Ophir.  In  July  gold  was  found  in 
two  or  three  places  within  the  colony  of  Victoria ;  and  from  that  time 
the  discoveries  of  fresh  localities  still  richer  in  gold  have  been  made 
almost  without  intermission.  On  the  3rd  of  June  the  governor  ordered 
a  reward  of  500^  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Hargraves,  who  subsequently 
received  a  temporary  appointment  as  assistant  commissioner ;  in  1852 
a  further  sum  was  awarded  to  him,  making  his  reward  in  all  amount 
to  50002.  The  first  discoverers  obtained  the  gold  by  washing  the 
detritus  from  the  beds  of  the  creeks  and  the  earth  from  the  shores ; 
but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  richest  deposits  were  in  the  quartz, 
and  means  were  found  to  crush  the  rock  and  obtain  the  gold.  On  the 
5  th  of  August  the  governor  issued  a  notice  that  the  licences  would  only 
apply  to  the  gold- washers,  and  that  on  gold  obtained  by  crushing  a 
royalty  must  be  paid  of  from  5  to  10  per  cent.  Policemen  wei*e 
appointed  to  the  various  stations,  and  escorts  furnished  for  bringing 
the  gold  from  the  diggings  to  the  ports  of  Sydney  or  Melbourne.  An 
assay-office  was  subsequently  established  at  Adelaide,  and  a  mint  has 
been  established  at  Sydney.  The  effect  of  the  gold  discovery  on  the 
colonists  was  most  extraordinary.  In  a  short  time  the  towns  and 
villages  were  deserted,  all  the  usual  avocations  abandoned,  the  ships 
in  harbour  left  unmanned,  and  every  one  capable  of  labour  repaired 
to  the  diggings,  so  that  serious  apprehensions  were  entertained  ihai 
the  growing  crops  would  be  left  ungathered,  the  wool  of  the  numerous 
flocks  remain  unshorn,  and  the  flocks  themselves  be  destroyed  by 
being  untended.  These  evils  were  for  the  time  fortunately  averted : 
the  colonists  exei*ted  themselves  to  obtain  assistance,  and  on  the  news 
that  gold  was  to  be  had  for  gathering  being  made  known  in  England, 
an  immigration  ensued  almost  without  a  parallel.  It  is  computed 
that  in  1852  not  less  than  from  90,000  to  100,000  persons  left 
England  for  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  and  it  was  found  difficult  to 
provide  ships  in  sufficient  number  to  convey  them.  The  emigration 
from  England  during  the  first  half-year  of  1853  has  been  on  an  equally 
large  scale.  In  the  meantime  the  price  of  provisions  has  risen  greatly, 
particularly  at  the  diggings,  which  are  usually  in  remote  districts,  to 
which  thero  are  no  roads ;  the  sheep  instead  of  being;  as  recently, 
shorn  and  their  carcasses  boiled  down  for  tallow,  are  now  driven  to 
the  diggings  for  food,  and  the  wool  and  skin  thrown  away.  The 
effect  on  the  public  revenue  is  shown  in  a  striking  manner  by  a  com- 
parison of  that  of  the  colony  of  Victoria  in  the  first  three  quarters  of 
1851  and  1852.  In  the  three  quarters  ending  September  1851  the 
total  revenue  was  226,1812.  9«.  Id.,  while  in  the  three  quarters  ending 
September  1852  it  was  979,476/.  8&  Id.,  being  an  increase  of 
753,2942.  14«.  From  the  firat  discovery  of  gold  in  Victoria  up  to  5th 
February,  1853,  the  quantity  of  gold  found  in  the  colony  of  Victoria 
alone  is  stated  by  colonial  authorities  to  have  funounted  to  5,166,234 
oimces.  of  the  estimated  value  of  19,373,377/.  In  the  first  four  months 
of  1853,  the  quantity  conveyed  by  escort  was  689,429  ounces,  and  in 
May,  up  to  the  19th,  87,041  ounces,  and  the  local  statements  assert 
that  at  least  half  the  produce  is  either  retained  or  forwarded  by  some 
other  mean&  than  the  escort  In  New  South  Wales  the  value  is  said 
to  have  somewhat  exceeded  three  millions  and  a  half. 

There  is  everv  reason  to  believe  that  the  quantity  obtained  will  at 
any  rate  for  a  long  period  continue  to  increase  almost  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  diggers.  The  places  where  gold  has  been  found 
now  extend  from  the  Grafton  range.  New  South  Wales,  in  26*  S.  lat, 
149**  E.  long.,  to  Ballarat  in  Victoria,  87'  S.  lat.,  144*  E.  long ;  while 
two  small  gold  fields  have  been  discovered  about  27  miles  from 
Adelaide,  South  Australia,  35"  S.  lat,  1 39**  80' E.  long.  What  naay 
be  called  the  main  gold  region  of  New  South  Wales  alone,  including 
no  portion  of  the  northern  district  where  gold  has  been  found  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  and  of  course  wholly  omitting  the  valuable  gold 
fields  of  Victoria,  has  been  officially  estimated  by  the  government 
conamissioner,  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  after  several  surveying  journeys, 
to  embrace  an  area  of  16,000  square  miles ;  and  this  be  says  in  a 
subsequent  roport  *'  is  strictly  within  the  limits  of  truth,  and  very 
far  within  them."  The  gold  is  found  generally  among  the  mountaijis, 
in  creeks  and  gullies,  and  the  other  water-co\u:ses,  and  on  the  flankf) 
far  above  the  water  level,  but  usually  at  elevations  not  exceeding 
3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  found  in  granite,  wherever 
qiuirtziferous  schist  occurs,  throughout  the  trappean  formations,  and 
lax^^ely  in  bands  of  argillaceous  iron-ore. 

Copper,  as  has  been  mentioned,  had  been  found  in  large  quantities 
in  South  Australia  some  years  beforo  gold  began  to  be  sought  for. 
The  Kapunda  mine^  the  first  of  any  consequence,  was  discovered  and 
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0|>en^cl  with  great  profit  in  1^42.  tn  1S45  the  fiutra  Bti^ra  mine, 
apparently  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world,  was  discovered.  I'he 
total  quantity  of  ore  raised  from  this  mine  up  to  September  1851  was 
79,705  tons.  The  mine  occurs  in  the  clay-slate  formation ;  the  lode 
runs  from  east  to  west.  Many  other  copper  and  some  lead  mines 
havto  since  been  opened  ill  the  colony  with  more  or  less  success.  Tlio 
gold  excitchicnt  has  for  a  whilo  almost  entirely  suspended  all  other 
milling  operations ;  biit  the  caroful  examinations  which  have  been 
made  of  the  gold  regions,  esjiecially  those  undertaken  by  the  govern- 
ment geological  sun^eyow,  have  made  known  the  existence  of  nume- 
rous ahd  widely-spread  metalliferous  veins  of  considerable  nchness, 
which  may,  when  the  present  excitement  hjis  passed  away,  lead  to 
most  important  mining  operations.  The  value  of  some  of  these 
regions  may  be  estimated  ft'om  the  Report  of  Mr.  Clarke  to  the 
governor-general  respecting  a  portion  or  country  tarnied  Quedong 
near  the  junction  of  the  Sla\igntei'-Hou.«?e  Creek  with  the  Delegate 
River,  about  37*  S.  lat.,  149"*  E.  long.,  near  the  boundary  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria.  The  district  is  occupied  by  slates  traversed 
by  quartz  and  trap,  with  occasional  patches  of  granite ;  but,  he  says, 
"  what  renders  tins  locality  so  interesting  and  full  of  promise  is  the 
fact,  that  in  addition  to  the  four  metals,  gold,  iron,  lead,  and  copper, 
existing  in  so  narrow  a  compass,  there  is  also  abundance  of  excellent 
limestone  to  serve  as  a  flux  in  case  of  its  requirement,  and  abundance 
of  water  in  the  ever-flowing  Delegate  lliver,  together  with  wood  upon 
the  ranges  at  no  considerable  distance."  The  whole  basin  of  the 
Munnimbidgee,  from  near  BuUanamang  to  the  junction  of  the  Quean- 
bayan  River,  is  also  said  by  Mr.  Clarke  to  exhibit  "  not  only  metalli- 
ferous formations,  but  in  some  places  veins  of  lead,  copper,  and  iron," 
in  conjunction  with  abundance  of  limestone  :  quartz  porphyry  is  here 
the  prevalent  rock.  And  in  other  districts  the  metals  have  been 
found  under  equally  promising  circum.stance8. 

Lead  has  been  found  in  South  Australia  and  worked  successfully  at 
Yattagolinni  mine,  where  the  avei-age  yield  w  said  to  be  75  per  ceiit. 
of  lead  and  18  to  20  oz.  of  silvct-  to  the  ton  of  ore ;  it  Is  also  worked 
at  some  other  mines.  In  the  groat  mountain  I'anjjcs  of  Victoria  and 
New  South  "Wales,  as  we  have  seen,  lead  is  said  to  occur  in  many 
places ;  it  has  also  been  found  in  the  Darling  Range  and  near  Mur- 
chison  River  in  Western  Australia. 

Iron  ore  abounds  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Kew  South  Wales,  where 
also  good  coal  is  found  in  large  dUan titles;  whehce  we  may  conclude 
that  at  no  very  distant  period  the  eastern  side  of  Australia  may  be 
studded  with  iron  foundnes,  distributing  their  product>i  over  Southern 
Asia  and  among  the  numerous  islhndsof  the  IndlaJi  aud  Pacific  oceans. 
Iron  has  been  recently  found  in  conjunction  with  coal  in  the  Warran- 
bungall  Mountains.  Argillaceous  iron-ore  occurs  extensively  in  the 
regions  of  the  Australian  Alps.  In  South  Australia  iron-oi-e  Is  said 
to  abound  in  the  mountains  on  the  east  of  Spencer  and  St  Vincent 
gulfs ;  at  Rapid  Bay,  Encounter  Bay,  and  in  the  ranges  from  Cape 
Jervis  to  Black -Rock  HilL  No  iron  works^  have  however,  wo  believe, 
been  yet  established. 

Native  silver  has  been -found  in  small  quantities.  Tin  occurs  in 
several  places.  Blacklead  is  said  to  have  been  found  near  Adelaide, 
at  Mount  Torrens,  and  in  the  Belvedere  Range,  South  Australia, 
Manganese  and  sulphur  are  also  reported  to  have  been  found.  Indi- 
cations of  quicksilver  have  been  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ophu' 
gold-field. 

In  the  recent  explorations  of  the  mountain  regions  it  has  been 
found  that  the  precious  gems  exist  in  many  parts  of  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia.  The  surveyor-general  Sir  T. 
L.  Mitchell  brought  with  him  on  his  recent  visit  to  England  a  diamond 
which  has  been  pronounced  by  competent  judges  to  be  of  the  very 
finest  water.  Mr.  Stuchbery,  the  government  geological  surveyor  of 
New  South  Wales,  reports  having  seen  a  small  but  beautifully  crystal- 
li.^ed  diamond  fh^m  the  Turon  lliver,  and  topazes,  garnets,  rubies, 
sapphires,  chnrsoberyl,  chrysolite,  and  cainigorm  from  various  localities 
in  the  same  district ;  to  which  may  be  added  ft*om  other  authorities 
and  diflierent  parts  of  the  country  the  hyacinth,  amethyst,  jasper, 
ciirnelian,  agate,  and  opal. 

Coal  appears  to  exist  in  Western  Australia,.  South  Australia,  and 
Victoria,  as  wfeU  as  in  New  South  Wales ;  but  the  finest  beds  yet 
discovered  are  those  about  the  Hunter  River  in  the  lait-mentioutxl 
colony,  which  ai*e  extensively  and  profitably  worked. 

Salt  ifl  found  over  a  lai^e  pai*t  of  the  country,  and  the  salt-works 
are  mmierotifi  and  extensive. 

Large  tracts  of  limestone  occur  on  the  eastern  and  south-eastern 
side  of  the  continent ;  clays  fitted  for  the  economical  purposes  of  life 
are  common  in  many  places ;  there  are  numerous  sandstones  which 
seem  well  ackpted  for  ornamental  buildings;  gypsimi  is  found 
abundantly  in  the  clay  or  marl  extending  from  Bathurst  to  Hunter's 
River,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Swan  River ;  and  there  is  roofing-slate 
both  in  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  Australia. 

CHmaie. — The  climate  of  Australia  differs  considerably  from  that  of 
other  countries.  The  most  remarkable  as  well  as  the  most  unfavour- 
able characteristic  is  the  long  droughts  which  occasionally  prevail. 
Captain  Sturt  says : — "  The  year  1826  commenced  the  fearful  droughts 
to  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  the  climate  of  New  South  Wales 
is  periodically  subject.  It  continued  the  two  following  years  with 
unabated  severity.    The  surface  of  the  earth  became  so  parched  up 


that  the  minor  vegetation  ceased  upon  It  Ctillnary  herbs  were  raided 
with  difficulty,  and  crops  failed  even  in  the  most  favourable  situations. 
Settlers  drove  their  flocks  and  herds  to  distant  tracts  for  pasture  and 
water.  The  interior  suffered  equally  with  the  coast,  and  men  at 
length  began  to  despond  under  so  alarming  a  visitation.  It  almost 
appeared  as  if  the  Australian  sky  was  never  again  to  be  traversed  by 
a  cloud."  Thede  seasons  without  rain  appear  to  occur  every  10  or 
12  yeard.  They  are  succeeded  by  excessively  long  rains,  but  after- 
wards the  rains  decrease  gradually  year  after  year  until  they  again 
wholly  cease  for  a  time. 

Another  peculiarity  is  the  quick  transition  from  hfeat  to  cold. 
There  are  instances  of  the  thermometer  having  varied  25  degrees  in 
50  minutes.  This  Is  owing  to  the  sudden  change  of  the  winds.  The 
north-west  winds  blowing  over  the  great  sandy  deserts  in  the  interior 
attain  such  a  degree  of  heat,  that  they  become  too  scorching  to  \m 
pleasant  to  men  and  animals  or  to  be  fiwourable  to  vegetation.  The 
thermometer  then  rises  suddenly  from  80"  to  110*  in  the  shade. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  the  south-ea^itcrn  winds  are  often  cold  and 
piercing,  especially  when  there  is  a  sudden  shift  from  a  hot  north- 
western :  on  such  occa^^ions  the  thermometer  in  South  AuBtralia  often 
falls  40  degrees  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

But  in  spite  of  such  occurrence?,  which  are  to  be  considered  as 
exceptions,  the  climate  over  moat  of  the  settled  part  of  the  country, 
though  somewhat  too  dry.  Id  commonly  delightful,  and  the  evenings 
and  mornings  as  pleasant  ^  in  soulhcm  Italy.  Even  the  great  heat 
which  occurs  does  not  produce  relaxing  and  enfeebling  effects  on  the 
constitution.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  coast  the  thermometer  ranges 
in  summer  (from  September  to  March)  between  86*  and  106",  its 
mean  elevation  being  70* ;  and  in  winter  (from  March  to  September) 
between  27*  and  98*,  its  mean  being  66*. 

In  the  interior  and  to  the  wcBt  of  the  mountain  ranges  the  wet 
season  commonly  takes  place  during  the  summer;  on  the  coast  it 
commences  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter.  Dews  are  very  fWquent 
and  heavy,  and  sometimes  they  fall  like  a  drizzling  rain,  nail-storm.? 
are  common  in  December  and  January. 

On  the  low  coasts  frost  Id  very  little  felt,  but  in  the  hilly  districts 
it  is  frequent,  and  very  keen  on  the  high  terraces  on  the  western  side 
of  the  mountains,  especially  on  the  plains  of  Bathurst  and  the  plains 
contiguous  to  them  :  these  districts  are  2000  feet  above  the  sea  It 
is  likewise  observed  that  in  these  parts  of  the  country  the  seasons  are 
nearly  a  month  later  than  on  the  low  district  on  the  coast  The  snow 
lies  on  the  tops  of  the  moimtains  and  occasionally  also  in  the  valleys 
for  many  days  together,  but  it  is  absolutely  unknown  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sydney  and  other  parts  of  the  coast.  In  his  explorations 
of  Tropical  Australia  Major  Mitchell  experienced  much  frost,  the 
thermometer  being  on  the  24th  of  June  17*  Fahr.,  or  15  degrees  below 
freezing  point :  no  discomfort  however  was  experienced  by  any  of  the 
pai*ty,  a  circumstance  which  he  attributed  to  the  great  dzyness  of  the 
atmosphere. 

The  climate  on  the  eastern  coast  is  vriy  fiivourablfe  to  health;  and 
endemic  diseases  are  not  known  with  the  exception  of  ophthalmia, 
which  occurs  in  the  months  of  October  and  November,  and  is  pro- 
duced by  the  winds  which  prevail  nt  that  time.  These  winds  in 
general  are  not  unpleasantly  warm,  but  they  resemble  in  some  measure 
the  English  easterly  winds  which  blow  in  April  and  May :  like  them 
they  occnsion  blights  in  vegetation,  and  are  considered  as  the  cause  of 
the  then  prevailing  ophthalmia.  The  country  north  of  the  Hunter 
lliver  appears  to  be  much  less  liable  to  droughts,  and  the  wet  and  Ary 
seasons  occur  with  considerable  rcg'darity ;  but  the  temperature  is 
hotter  on  the  whole,  and  the  climate  less  healthy  than  farther  south. 

So%ty  Pi'odttctiovs.  —  The  soil  of  so  extensive  a  country  and  one 
where  the  geological  formations  are  so  varied  differs  of  course  very 
greatly  in  different  pai-t^i,  and  the  preductions  of  the  agriculturist  vary 
in  an  almost  equal  measure.  For  a  notice  of  the  usual  crops  and  pro- 
ductions wc  refer  to  the  several  colonies ;  here  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
observe  that  almost  every  variety  of  grain  is  raised,  and  generally  of 
excellent  quality.  The  colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and 
South  Austmlia  are  those  which  best  repay  the  labours  of  the  agri- 
culturist. The  soil  of  Western  Australia  is  of  inferior  qualit}'.  In 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  although  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is 
very  far  from  being  neglected,  the  breeding  of  sheep  and  cattle  is 
the  chief  occupation.  South  Australia  is  especially  a  grain-growing 
colony  :  wheat  of  the  finest  quality  is  raised,  and  the  crops  are  very 
large.  Maize  which  succeeds  excdlently  in  New  South  Wales  seldom 
succeeds  well  in  South  Australia.  Barley  and  oats  are  much  grown 
for  grain  crops.  Rye  is  not  very  extensively  raised.  Tbbacco  is  grown 
lareely  in  the  Hunter  River  district  of  New  South  Wales.  Cotton 
and  coffee  are  cultivated  in  North  and  South  Brisbane.  Hops  are 
grown  in  various  places.  Nearly  all  European  vegetables  are  culti- 
vated ;  potatoes  form  important  crops  in  cool  and  moist  localities. 
Although  Australia  was  almost  entirely  without  indigenous  edible 
fruits,  the  fruits  of  almost  every  country  and  climate  are  now  success- 
fully raised  there ;  and  the  grape  and  the  olive  appear  likely  to  take 
rank  among  the  most  valuable  of  its  productions.  •  The  vineyards  of 
New  South  Wales  are  already  extensive,  and  wine  of  excellent  quahty 
has  been  made  in  sufficient  quantities  to  show  that  the  culture  may 
be  profitable.    Good  oil  has  also  been  produced. 

Botany. — There  is  no  pai-t  of  the  world  the  Vegetation  of  which  i» 
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BO  unlike  thafc  of  all  other  coimtri«  aa  the  middle  and  southern  parts 
of  Australia.  The  plants,  like  the  animals,  are  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  uf  so  peculiar  an  organisation,  that  a  lax^e  proportion  of  the 
genem  and  some  entire  natural  orders  are  absolutely  unknown  beyond 
its  shores  or  dependent  iilanda.  So  different  from  others  are  many  of 
the  oommonest  plants  that  Burman,  a  Dutoh  botanist  of  the  school 
of  Linneus,  actually  mistook  one  of  the  leguminous  species  for  a  fern. 
Trees  are  there  with  the  leaves  twisted  constantly  out  of  their  ordi- 
nary position,  and  with  their  functions  inverted  {Sucalpptut),  or  with 
transformed  and  dilated  leaf-stalks  performing  the  office  of  leaves 
(Acacia t)  ;  and  this  bo  commonly,  that,  according  to  the  computation 
of  Dr.  ^t>wn,  **  if  taken  together  and  considered  with  respect  to  the 
mass  of  vegetable  matter  they  contain,  calculated  &om  the  sise  aa  well 
as  number  of  the  individuals,  they  are  perhaps  nearly  equal  to  aU  the 
other  plants  of  that  country.'' 

We  can  here  give  no  more  than  a  sketch  of  the  general  relation  of 
Its  plants  to  those  of  other  countries,  together  with  notices  of  a  few 
of  the  most  curious  and  characteristic  of  its  vegetable  productions. 
Perhaps  the  best  method  of  explaining  the  nature  of  the  peculiar 
vegetation  of  Australia  will  be  by  offering  in  the  first  place  a  general 
view  of  the  characteristic  forms  of  the  Flora  within  the  colony  of  Kew 
South  Wales  and  to  the  southward  of  it,  including  Van  Diemen's 
Land ;  and  by  aflerwards  explaining  how  it  altera  in  character  as  it 
approaches  the  north  till  it  finally  melts  into  that  of  the  Malayan 
Archipelago. 

In  the  southern  ports  of  Australia  we  find  the  concentration  of  all 
those  curious  forms  of  vegetation  for  which  the  country  is  so  remark- 
able. Forests  consisting  of  many  species  of  gigantic  Eucalypti^  by  the 
settlers  called  giim-trees,  many  of  which  are  150  feet  high,  with  a 
girth  of  from  26  to  40  feet ;  among  which  are  intermingled  wattle- 
trees  (Acaciat),  with  their  countless  myriads  of  yellow  tufted  flowers 
and  bean-like  pods ;  wild  figs  of  enormous  size,  furnishing  a  grateful 
food  to  regent  binls  (Sericvlva  chry80ceph€Uu8),  blue  pigeons,  and 
swamp  pheasants  {CuciUiu  Phancmua);  and  in  some  places  numerous 
Seaforthia  palms  constitute  the  wooded  part  of  the  country.  In 
shaded  places  near  Port  Jackson  the  Cotypha  Australia  outspreads  its 
umbrageous  leaves,  heavily  contrasting  with  the  light  and  delicate 
many-parted  fronds  of  occasional  tree-ferns.  Nettles  of  an  arborescent 
habit  from  16  to  20  feet  high  are  not  uncommon,  to  which  may  be 
added  multitudes  of  proteaceous  plants  with  their  hard  and  woody 
leaves,  giving  a  most  singular  appearance  to  the  places  where  they 
grow ;  hair-branched  weeping  casuarinas  and  myrtaiceous  plants  with 
white  blossoms  studding  their  deep  green  box-like  leaves,  or  with 
tassels  of  yellow,  purple,  or  crimson  stamens,  contribute  to  produce 
the  first  sensation  of  auiprise  in  a  stranger  who  explores  the  wilds  of 
the  uncleared  country.  But  it  is  among  the  plants  of  a  smaller  growth 
and  a  less  conspicuous  appearance  that  the  botanist  recognises  the 
greatest  number  of  new  and  strictly  Australian  forms.  The  thou- 
sands of  compound  flowering  plants  are  all  of  a  structure  with  which 
he  is  ujoaaquainted  elsewhere :  in  place  of  the  heaths  and  the  geraniums^ 
the  ixias  uid  other  irideous  plants,  the  fig-marigolds  and  wood-sorrels 
that  diversify  so  beautifully  the  under^irowth  of  the  Cape  of  Qood 
Hope,  he  finds  thousands  of  SpaondeOf  some  with  scarlet  and  many 
with  lilao,  or  white,  or  rosy  blossoms ;  purple  Th'emandrecBf  polygaleous 
plants,  yellow-flowered  ^)ecie8  of  the  DiUenia  tribe  looking  like 
shrubby  buttercups,  and  vast  numbers  of  yellow-and-brown-fiowered 
deoandrous  papilionaceous  bushes.  The  Orchideee  of  the  Cape  and  of 
the  southern  districts  of  South  America  are  represented  by  totally 
different  genera^  having  however  a  more  decided  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  latter  than  of  the  former  oountiy ;  while  the  Diotmea  of  those 
two  regions  are  nnknown,  although  the  order  exists  in  abundance  in 
the  form  of  the  exclusively  Australian  genera — PhAiUium,  Boronia, 
Zieria^  Cbrrea,  and  BrioaieaMm — ^whioh  give  a  striking  appearance  to 
many  places.  The  oommon  weeds  too  of  the  land  are  often  not  less 
peculiar:  many  of  the  umbelliferous  plants  ara  remarkable  objects, 
especially  the  beautiful  JHdiaem  ecerulem  ;  while  Qoodenofwit,  a  curious 
tribe  nearly  related  to  Lohelioi,  and  Siylidiea,  still  more  singular 
objeotfl  with  a  slender  irritable  column  of  stamens,  contribute  here 
^nd  there  to  the  wonders  by  which  the  traveller  is  astonished.  If  to 
these  we  add  a  rich  sward  of  grasses,  among  which  the  Kangaroo 
Qrass  {Awthittiria  AtuiraUi)  is  invaluable  to  the  colonist ;  festoons  of 
the  lovely  Thecoma  A  fuiraUty  a  climbing  trumpet  flower;  pines  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  OaUiiris,  and  resembling  cypresses ;  little  twining 
BiUardietxu  with  narrow  bells  of  green  or  yellow;  the  singular 
Zaimiaa  with  the  trunk  of  a  dwarf  pfdm  and  the  leaves  of  a  fern, 
which  with  Xanihorrluga  ara  ofaaraoteristio  of  soil  that  the  settler 
will  do  well  not  to  select ;  and  finally  extensive  plains  in  the  interior 
terminating  in  morasses  choked  up  with  gigantic  reeda — ^the  botanist 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  vegetation  in  the  south-eastern  part 
of  Austnilia. 

To  the  southward  it  changes  but  little  to  the  eye  of  the  ordinary 
observer,  although  the  naturalist  may  discern  signs  of  an  api»roach  to 
a  colder  than  European  climate  in  the  buttercups,  anemones,  and 
polygonums  that  appear  in  abundance  in  the  high  land  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  Malvaceous  plants  become  uncommon,  Aoaii^riTum 
gradually  disappear,  palms  shrink  before  the  oold  blasts  firom  the 
southern  pole  and  migrate  northward ;  and  but  a  single  species  of 
tree-fern  extends  its  tenitory  to  Van  Diemen's  Land.    1^  Cdeiy- 


topped  Pine  (Podocarpm  <uple»ifoUa),  whose  leaves  taste  as  well  as 
look  like  those  of  the  plant  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  and 
some  species  of  CUIifm,  form  trees  of  remarkable  appearance,  rising 
on  the  sides  of  the  mountains  at  a  height  of  4000  feet,  and  giro  wing 
from  50  to  70  feet  high. 

Towards  the  westward  the  same  general  characteristics  of  the 
scenery,  varied  chiefly  by  soil,  mountains,  or  other  circumstances, 
still  continue  to  exist.  The  shores  of  the  promontory  of  Cape  Jervis 
'  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Vincent  are  bordered  with  mangrove 
,  swamps,  and  the  mountainous  land  at  the  back  of  the  coast  line  is 
covered  with  trees  of  more  than  ordinary  sise :  on  the  very  brow  of 
Mount  Lofty,  at  2400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  trees  nave  been 
measured  of  48  feet  girth.  The  vegetation  of  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts is  however  of  a  far  less  luxuriant  description. 

About  King  George's  Sound,  the  extreme  south-westera  portion  of 
the  continent)  the  general  appearance  of  the  country,  although  of  a 
barren  nature,  is  very  picturesque.  The  hills  are  strewed  with  a 
profusion  of  beautiful  shrubs  flourishing  among  immense  blocks  uf 
granite ;  Banktim,  one  of  which  ia  called  by  the  colonists  wild  honey- 
suckle, are  of  extraordinary  beauty ;  grass-trees  are  abundant ;  and 
the  forests  consist  of  swamp-oaks  {OatuoHna)  and  gum-trees  (£«• 
calyptua),  the  timber  of  which  is  however  usually  decayed  at  the  heart. 
No  grass  fit  for  pasture  grows  on  the  plains,  which  are  overrun  with 
a  coarse  herbage.  Culinary  vegetables  in  the  form  of  a  kind  of  parsley 
{Apium  proairatwa),  and  of  a  common  European  species  of  orach 
{A  triplex  Ifalimu*)^  are  abundant  in  a  wild  state,  and  afford  the  settlers 
an  agreeable  food.  Here  occurs  a  singular  exception  to  the  almost 
universal  law  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  that  truly  parasitical  genera 
are  incapable  of  growing  in  the  earth  :  on  all  the  coasts  of  Australia 
the  JLoranthua  is  found  growing  sparingly  like  mistletoe  upon  the 
branches  of  Ewsalypiua,  OafwxriMk,  Acacia,  and  M^aleuca;  but  in 
King  Geoi^e's  Sound  a  terrestrial  species  occurs  forming  a  small  tree 
15  feet  high. 

The  flora  of  the  Swan  River  district,  as  it  is  produced  in  a  more 
northern  latitude,  changes  a  little  from  that  of  King  George's  Sound. 
The  plants  consist  principally  of  species  belonging  to  the  Protea, 
Myrtle,  Epocria,  and  compound-flowei^d  tribes,  and  to  the  leafless 
part  of  the  genus  Aeacict,  The  singular  production  called  Grass-Tree 
by  the  colonists  {Kingia  Amtralia)  rises  upon  the  sandy  plains  in 
solitary  unoouthness  in  the  shape  of  sconced  and  blackened  cylin- 
drical tnmks,  terminated  by  tufta  of  long  gras^  leaves.  A  remark- 
able species  of  Xanthorrkaa,  a  Zamia  with  a  stcNin  sometimes  30  feet 
high,  many  individuals  of  the  genus  Gaauarina  remarkable  for  their 
long  weeping  thread-like  branches,  and  sofiie  of  the  pine  tribe  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  CamUria  and  resembling  the  Norfolk  Island  pine  in 
character,  ^ve  a  peculiar  aspect  to  the  landscape.  Kangaroo-grass  is 
said  to  form  here  as  in  New  South  Wales  a  rich  and  luxuriant  herbage ; 
Baiikaiaa  which  at  King  George's  (Sound  are  only  small  trees,  here 
acquire  extraordinary  dunenaiona,  one  of  them  {B.  grandia)  occurring 
50  feet  high  and  more  than  2^  feet  in  diameter.^  A  noble  species  of 
gum-tree  (EucalyplMa  oalophyUa)  forms  a  beautiful  object  in  the 
scenery.  The  latter  and  several  other  speoies  of  the  same  genus  here, 
as  in  so  many  other  parts  of  Australia,  form  the  common  timber  of  the 
country.  Magnificent  MekUeucaa  with  scarlet  flowers  abound,  together 
with  ieptoapenna  resembling  weeping  willows,  and  fragrant  sp^es 
of  Matroaideroa,  all  cut  off  from  the  river  by  a  belt  of  rushes  of  great 
height  and  thickness.  The  island  of  Buache  is  overrun  with  immense 
thicketa  of  a  Solamm  10  feet  highj  and  multitudes  of  arborescent 
species  of  Metroaideroa. 

It  is  especially  deserving  of  mention  that  in  thi^  part  of  the  conti- 
nent the  vegetation  of  the  singular  plants  called  by  botanists  protea- 
oeous,  while  it  retains  its  own  peculisr  Australian  features,  yet  presents 
a  greater  resemblance  to  the  corresponding  part  of  the  flora  of  South 
Africa  than  that  of  the  east  side,  among  wiiich  a  perceptible  tendency 
to  the  South  American  forms  exists,  according  to  the  observation  of 
Dr.  Brown. 

Turning  from  tbia  side  of  the  continent^  and  resuming  the  conside- 
ration of  the  flora  of  the  eastern  coast»  we  find  that  as  we  approach 
the  equator  from  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  the  appearance  of 
the  plants  gradually  changes.  But  a  little  to  the  northward  a  variety 
of  difierencea  are  observable :  the  little  ^i/^ard^raf  all  disappear;  the 
Aroucaria  pine  begins  to  meet  the  view  in  Norfolk  Island,  and  becomes 
plentiful  within  the  influence  of  the  sea  air ;  the  singular  genus  Pan- 
daiKma,  which  looks  like  a  pine-apple  growing  on  a  palm  trunk,  rears 
its  slender  stem  among  the  woodland  sceneiy;  the  blue  gum-trees 
{Bucalypiua piperita)  acquire  stupendous  dimensions;  and  a  singular 
proteaceous  plant  reaembling  Enigktia  excelaa  appears  as  a  common 
timber-trea 

Near  Moraton  Bay  the  topa  of  the  mountaina  are  covered  with  a 
vegetation  aimilar  to  that  which  is  conunon  around  Sydney,  the  dif- 
ferent in  latitude  and  the  approach  to  the  equator  being  as  usual 
compensated  by  elevation  of  surface.  In  the  lowlands  t^e  forests 
abound  in  a  gigvitio  nettle  and  in  the  valuable  Chestnut-Bean  {Casta- 
fiMyMraumi  Auatraie),  whose  seeds  when  roasted  afford  a  wholesome 
nutriment  to  the  natives.  Here  also  in  the  forests  near  Brisbane  Town 
Mr.  Fnuier  observed  '*  several  species  of  Ficus  upwards  of  150  feet  high 
inoloaing  immense  iron-bark  trees  {Eucalyplua  rmniffra),  on  which 
originaliy  the  seeds  of  those  fig-trees  had  been  deposited  by  bird" 
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Here  they  had  immediately  vegetated  and  thrown  out  their  parasitical 
and  rapacious  roots,  which  adhering  close  to  the  bark  of  the  iron-tree 
had  followed  the  course  of  its  stem  downwards  to  the  earth,  where 
once  arrived  their  progress  of  growth  is  truly  astonishing.  The  roots 
of  the  Ficua  then  increase  rapidly  in  number,  envelope  the  iron  bark, 
and  send  out  at  the  same  time  such  gigantic  branches  that  it  is  not 
unusual  to  see  the  original  tree  at  a  height  of  70  or  80  feet  peeping 
through  the  fig  as  if  itself  were  the  parasite  on  the  real  intruder.  In 
the  singular  angles  or  *  walls,'  as  they  are  termed,  which  are  formed 
by  the  roots  of  Uiese  trees,  and  of  which  many  are  16  feet  high,  there 
is  room  enough  to  dine  half  a  dozen  persons.  Native  cherries 
{Exocarptu  cupresaiformis)  abound ;  Gyrottemon  emulates  the  weeping 
willow  witii  its  pendulous  branches ;  and  extensive  districts  of  Arau- 
caria  pine  form  by  their  sombre  green  colour  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  brownish  hue  of  the  gum-trees.  The  open  parts  of  the  forests 
contain  an  immense  quantity  of  yellow  wood  {Oxleya  Xanthoxyla), 
with  silk  oaks  {GreviUea  vtniuta),  and  a  great  profusion  of  magnificent 
trees.  The  beach  is  in  some  places  ornamented  vn\h.Hihiacua  iUiaceui 
and  native  bread-fruit  {Pandanua  pedunculata) ;  in  other  places  it  is 
thickly  clothed  with  mangroves.  What  are  called  by  the  colonists 
apple-trees  (Angophora  kmceolcUa),  in  remembrance  of  the  grateful 
fruits  of  their  native  country,  appear  on  the  richest  forest  land  along 
with  the  eatable  tarra-root  {Caladium  glyeyrrhixum)  and  many  remark- 
able ferns.  XcmthorrlujKi  also,  of  which  mention  has  already  been 
made,  is  described  as  forming  **  a  truly  superb  object  with  its  extra- 
ordinary bee-hive  tops."  West  of  the  mountains,  in  his  journey  into 
Tropictd  Australia,  Sir  T.  Mitchell  found  a  luxuriant  flora,  including 
several  new  trees,  of  which  the  most  singular  was  the  Barrel-Tree,  a 
variety  of  the  Stercvliaf  named  by  him  and  Dr.  Lindley  Ddahechia 
rupestris  ;  several  fresh  varieties  of  \AiQEucalyptu9f  Acacia,  &a ;  and  a 
large  number  of  Cappari»f  Zhdonaaf  and  otiier  shrubs,  as  well  as 
flowers  and  grasses. 

Continuing  along  the  coast  towards  the  north,  the  Araucaria  is  still 
common;  palms  increase  in  number;  a  rattan  {Calamua)  is  most 
abundant  in  a  damp  tract  thickly  wooded  with  forest  between  16*^ 
and  17**  S.  lat ;  and  a  most  extraordinary  caper-tree,  with  the  dumpy 
but  enormous  form  of  the  Baobab  of  Senegal,  forms  a  striking  feature. 
At  last,  on  its  northern  shores,  all  the  forms  of  Australian  and  Malayan 
vegetation  are  blended ;  species  of  Sida  andMibiacua,  which  were  rare 
in  the  south,  become  common ;  and  Bankaiaa,  the  most  Australian  of 
Australian  plants,  disappear.  Eucalypti  indeed  remain,  and  a  Mdch 
leuca  or  two,  like  the  cajeputi-tree ;  but  an  abundance  of  Cinehonctcag 
and  other  Malayan  forms  almost  overpowers  the  effect  that  the  former 
produce  upon  the  eye.  Cabbage-palms  (Liviatona  inermia),  but  too 
small  to  be  of  value  as  a  fresh  vegetable,  are  abundant ;  plants  allied 
to  the  nutmeg  and  sandal-wood  are  not  uncommon ;  and  Caauarinaa 
and  Pandanua  contribut«  to  confound  the  Australian  character  of  the 
vegetation  with  that  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

It  is  a  common  observation  that  Australia  does  not  produce  a  single 
native  species  of  eatable  fruit,  although  exotic  fruits  thrive  exceed- 
ingly in  the  genial  climate  of  many  parts.  This  xemark  is  very  nearly 
correct,  for  it  is  true  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Australian  Cran- 
berry  {LiaaarUhe  aapida)  and  a  few  berries  of  scarcely  any  importance, 
the  country  is,  as  far  as  has  yet  been  seen,  entirely  destitute  of  any- 
thing which  could  by  possibility  be  introduced  to  a  dessert 

Zoology. — In  treating  of  the  zoology  of  Asia  and  America  oocasional 
allusion  was  made  to  the  influence  which  the  natural  productions, 
animal  as  well  as  vegetable,  of  laige  continents  must  have  had  upon 
the  early  civilisation  of  their  aboriginal  inhabitants.  We  are  not 
aware  indeed  that  this  influence  has  been  properly  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  investigated  the  origin  and  progress  of  human  society. 
If  perceived  at  all,  it  has  been  in  a  vague  and  imperfect  manner;  yet 
a  very  little  consideration  will  convince  us  that  it  is  in  reality  one  of 
the  circumstances  which  bears  the  most  intimate  relation  to  this 
important  subject,  and  that  it  consequently  merits  the  most  serious 
attention,  not  of  the  professed  zoologist  alone,  but  more  especially  of 
the  philosopher  and  the  historian.  Whatever  was  the  original  con- 
dition of  mankind,  it  is  manifest  that  the  geographical  distribution  of 
animals,  their  abundance  or  scarceness  in  particular  situations,  their 
peculiar  qualities  as  adapting  them  for  food,  raiment,  and  other 
domestic  purposes,  must  necessarily  have  had  the  most  intimate 
connection  with  the  original  condition  of  our  own  species,  and  with 
all  the  earliest  steps  towards  civilisation.  Asia  and  Africa  abound  in 
numerous  species  of  large  graminivorous  quadrupeds  and  gallinaceous 
fowls  which  not  only  furnish  human  food  of  the  best  quality  and  in 
the  greatest  abundance,  but  are  likewise  most  easily  captured :  many 
supply  both  food  and  materials  for  dress.  These  two  continents  are 
the  native  seat  of  those  animals  which  man  has  been  enabled  to 
domesticate  and  to  render  the  instruments  of  his  further  progress  in 
civilisation.  But  in  situations  less  favourable,  where  animals  were 
rare  and  of  species  not  so  well  adapted  for  human  food  and  clothing, 
as  for  example  in  America,  but  more  especially  in  Australia,  man  had 
to  contend  with  numerous  and  in  some  cases  insurmountable  difll- 
culties  which  were  altogether  unknown  to  the  more  favoured  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Old  World.  Incessantly  occupied  in  the  primaiy  and 
indispensable  labour  of  procuring  a  scanty  and  precarious  subsistence, 
badly  protected  by  insufficient  covering  from  the  effiMsts  of  the  weather, 
and  subject  at  all  times  to  frequent  and  long-continued  fasts^  he  pos- 


sessed neither  the  means  of  supporting  a  laif^e  fiuxuly  nor  the  leisure 
to  improve  his  condition  by  the  development  of  his  natural  faoidties. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  was  almost  impossible  for  any  conside- 
rable progress  to  be  made  in  the  arts  of  civilised  life ;  the  females  also 
of  the  Australian  savages  are  notoriously  less  proliflc  than  the  women 
of  the  old  oontinente ;  and  the  aboriginal  population  in  relation  to 
the  extent  of  the  continent  is  extremely  scanty  in  comparison  with 
that  of  Europe,  Asia,  or  even  Africa.  Hence  probably  in  a  great 
measure  it  arises  that  the  inhabitants  of  Australia  were  found  to  be 
so  far  behind  those  of  the  Old  World  in  point  of  civilisation  and  social 
improvement. 

These  reflections  will  prepare  us  for  forming  a  just  estimate  of  some 
of  the  causes  which  appear  to  have  operated  in  preventing  the  im- 
provement of  the  Austnlian  savage.  When  applied  to  the  ph3rsical 
circumstances  of  his  country,  and  more  particularly  to  the  peculia 
rities  of  Austmlaaian  zoology  as  exhibited  in  the  following  table,  they 
will  enable  us  not  only  to  appreciate  some  of  the  reasons  of  his  moral 
and  intellectual  inferiority,  but  likewise  to  perceive  the  actual  causes 
which  prevented  the  increase  of  the  species.  The  table  includes  the 
few  species  which  belong  to  the  islands  included  under  Australasia,  as 
well  as  to  the  continent  of  Australia. 
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The  first  observation  which  we  have  to  make  upon  the  Mammalogy 
of  Australia  as  exhibited  in  this  table  is  the  very  small  number  of 
species  which  inhabit  this  continent  when  compared  with  the  actual 
extent  of  the  country  and  the  whole  number  of  known  species  spread 
over  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  disproportion  will  be  rendered 
still  more  striking  if  we  deduct  from  the  total  number  150  the  20 
species  of  marine  mammals,  namely,  13  (7€taeea  and  7  seals  {Phoca\ 
which  are  included  in  the  table.  We  thus  find  that  the  mammals 
actually  inhabiting  the  land  of  Australia  amount  to  no  more  than  130 
different  species,  forming  little  above  the  fifteenth  part  of  the  whole 
number  of  known  quadrupeds — a  very  limited  proportion  indeed 
when  compared  with  the  relative  size  of  the  country.  Nor  is  the 
small  number  of  distinct  species  the  only  peculiaiity  which  is 
observable  in  regard  to  the  number  of  mammals  which  inhabit  this 
country — the  scarcity  of  individuala  is  quite  as  remarkable  as  that  of 
apeciea  ;  and  the  traveller  in  the  interior  will  frequently  journey  for 
many  days  together  without  meeting  with  a  single  quadruped. 
The  cause  of  this  peculiarity  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  physical  con- 
formation of  the  animals  themselves,  rather  than  in  the  pecidiarities 
of  the  country  or  climate,  or  the  destruction  of  them  by  the  natives ; 
for,  as  may  be  observed  from  the  table,  the  great  majority  of  Aus- 
tralian mammals  belong  to  the  Marsupial  order,  of  which  the  species 
are  less  prolific  and  of  which  the  individuals  require  a  much  longer 
time  to  arrive  at  maturity  than  those  of  any  other  group  of  quad- 
rupeds. It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  these  two  circumstance^ 
the  paucity  of  distinct  species  and  the  scarcity  of  individuals  in  the 
several  species  among  the  mammals  of  Australia,  must  have  presented 
a  formidable  barrier  to  the  increase  of  population  and  the  advance- 
ment of  civilised  society  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

The  second  peculiarity  in  the  mammalogy  of  Australia  is  that  after 
subtracting  as  before  the  20  marine  species,  namely,  the  13  Cetacea 
and  7  seals  comprised  among  the  Camivora,  from  the  whole  number 
included  in  the  table,  it  will  be  found  that  all  the  Australian  quad- 
rupeds are  with  only  two  exceptions  peculiar  to  that  continent ;  or 
in  other  words,  that  there  are  oxUy  two  Australian  species  common  to 
that  and  any  other  part  of  the  known  world. 

But  there  is  a  wird  observation  which  we  have  to  make  upon  the 
geographical  distribution  of  quadrupeds  as  indicated  in  the  preceding 
table,  which  is  not  less  singular  than  the  last: — ^with  .very  few 
exceptions  all  the  quadrupeds  of  Australia,  at  least  all  the  terrestrial 
species,  belong  to  the  Marsupial  order.  Thus  if  as  before  we 
subtract  the  20  marine  species  from  the  total  number  of  Australian 
mammals,  we  shall  find  tiiat  out  of  the  whole  remaining  number  of 
130,  no  fewer  than  105,  or  neariy  five^ixths  of  the  entire  amount, 
belong  to  this  tribe;  and  the  circumstance  is  rendered  still  more 
singular  by  the  consideration  that  very  few  animals  of  this  order 
exist  in  any  part  of  the  world,  the  extra- Australian  species  being, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  confined  to  the  tropcal  parts  of  South. 
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America^  The  oontizieiit  of  Australia  is  the  head-quarters  of  this 
extraordinary  and  anomalous  race  of  beings;  a  race  which  unites 
almost  all  the  distinguishing  attributes  of  every  other  tribe  of  quadru- 
peds with  its  own  peculiar  charactera 

The  last  observation  which  is  suggested  by  the  general  view  of 
Australian  mammalogy  exhibited  in  the  foregoing  table  is,  that  the 
country  is  entirely  destitute  of  both  pachydermatous  and  ruminating 
animals — ^that  is,  of  all  those  spedes  which  are  best  adapted  for 
human  food  and  for  the  various  purposes  of  social  economy.  It 
will  be  readily  admittedi  after  oonsidenng  the  observations  which  we 
have  already  made  upon  the  connection  between  the  geographical 
distribution  of  animals,  especially  those  which  are  most  appScable  to 
the  purposes  of  human  life,  and  the  civilisation  of  mankind,  that  this 
circumstance  must  have  at  all  times  exerted  a  powerful  influence  over 
the  social  condition  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Australia;  and 
that  it  goes  far  to  explain  not  o^y  the  thinness  of  population  which 
exists  in  this  extensive  country,  but  likewise  the  abject  and  degraded 
state  of  misery  in  which  its  savage  inhabitants  have  been  generally 
found.  A  precarious  supply  of  fiw,  shell-fish,  and  roasted  fern  roots 
forms  the  diief  part  of  their  subsistence;  many  have  been  observed 
greedily  devouring  the  most  diagusting  reptiles,  worms,  and  cater- 
pillars ;  land  animals,  as  we  have  seen,  are  extrem^  rare  throughout 
the  whole  country,  and  even  when  met  with,  difficult  to  obtun ;  a 
kangaroo  was  occasionally  surprised,  or  run  down  by  dogs  as  wild 
and  savage  as  their  masters,  but  the  small  arboreal  phaluigers  and 
petaurists  could  only  be  obtained  by  burning  or  cutting  down  the 
trees  in  which  they  were  discovered.  The  natives  had  no  contrivance 
to  shoot  or  ensnare  birds,  nor  could  they  capture  the  dolphins  and 
seals  which  abound  on  their  coasts,  like  the  Esquimaux  and  Green- 
landers.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that 
the  native  Australian  could  have  ever  emerged,  by  any  possible 
exertions  of  his  own,  from  the  savage  condition  in  which  he  was 
found  by  lus  European  discoverers. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  more  particular  consideration  of  Australian 
mammals.  As  will  be  observed  from  the  table,  this  extensive  country 
is  entirely  destitute  of  quadrumanous  animals,  such  as  monkeys  and 
lemurs,  as  well  as  of  pachydermata  and  ruminants.  Of  the  cheirop- 
tera, or  winged  quadruped^  very  few  species  are  known  to  exist. 

Of  the  order  Caminora  8  species  are  inserted  in  the  table  as 
inhabitants  of  Australia ;  all  of  which  are  peculiar  to  that  continent. 
Of  tUese  however  all  but  one  are  marine  mammals,  belonging  to 
the  Seal  genus  (Phoea\  and  comprehend  the  sea  lion,  sea  bMr,  and 
other  large  species.  The  only  luid  animal  of  this  order  is  the  dog,  a 
variety  of  intennediate  size,  with  prick  ears  and  a  wolfish  appearance, 
which  is  found  both  vnld  and  in  a  semi-domestic  state  among  the 
native  tribes. 

The  next  order,  or  MamipidU,  is  that  which  as  before  observed 
comprehends  the  great  majority  of  Australian  mammals,  and  forms 
the  principal  character  of  the  zoology  of  this  part  of  the  world.  The 
105  species  of  this  tribe  marked  in  the  table  belong  to  several 
genera,  agreeing  in  the  general  structure  and  charactcov  which  relate 
to  the  premature  production  and  subsequent  nutrition  of  the  young 
in  a  pouch  or  bag  with  which  nature  has  provided  the  female  parents, 
and  from  which  the  order  derives  its  name  of  Martupkiia,  but 
differing  widely  in  all  the  other  details  of  their  conformation  and 
economy.  The  first  and  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  genus  of  this 
anomalous  tribe  of  beings  comprehends  those  singular  and  now  well- 
known  animals  whidi  we  call  kangaroos  {MaeropwiS,  and  of  which 
there  exists  a  great  variety  of  different  spedes,  thougn  their  peculiar 
distinctions  have  not  been  very  clearly  determined  even  by  zoologiBta 
Among  the  larger  species,  the  oonmion  kangaroo,  called  the  '  forester,' 
and  the  '  old  man '  in  New  South  Wales  {M.  IdbiaiMa),  the  red  and 
woolly  kangaroos  {M.  rvfua  and  M.  fuliginonu),  and  the  spedes 
called  by  zoologists  M.  rufo-griteut  attain  a  very  considerable  size, 
and  often  weigh  as  much  as  a  large  sheep.  They  associate  together 
in  herds  of  greater  or  less  extent  on  the  open  downs  and  forests 
devoid  of  underwood,  feed  exdusively  upon  grass  and  vegetables,  and, 
though  never  fat,  are  hdd  in  high  estimation  by  colonial  epicures. 
The  tail  in  particular  is  said  to  make  very  rich  and  savoury  soup ; 
the  flesh,  from  the  natural  deficiency  of  fat  already  mentioned,  is 
cooked  with  bacon,  and  considered  wholesome  snd  palatable.  Of 
the  smaller  spedes,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Rock  Kangaroo 
{M.  rupestrit),  remarkable  for  its  bushy  fox-like  tail,  and  for  inha- 
biting the  niiked  and  most  precipitous  rocks  among  the  mountains, 
where  it  makes  its  way  with  all  the  speed  and  security  of  a  wild  goat; 
the  brush  kangaroos,  called  vfoUahi  and  padymalla  by  the  natives, 
which  Uve  among  the  bushes  and  thick  underwood ;  and  the  Fasdated 
Kangaroo  {M.  eUgant),  remarkable  for  its  uniform  li^t-blue  colour, 
and  the  regular  and  deep  black  bands  which  pass  transversdy  over 
its  back  and  loin& 

The  potoroos,  or  kangaroo-rats  (Hyptiprym'MtB),  are  very  shnilar  in 
most  respects  to  the  real  kangaroo,  from  which  indeed  they  only 
differ  in  their  smaller  size,  and  in  some  slight  modifications  of  denti- 
tion. They  seldom  exceed  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  live  singly  or  in  pairs, 
concealing  themselves  in  crevices  or  under  fallen  timber,  and  moving 
abroad  o^y  at  night,  when  they  are  hunted  by  moonlight  as  food  for 
dogs,  their  fledi  not  being  considered  fit  for  human  food.  Several 
spedes  arc  found  in  different  parts  of  the  countcy.    Like  the  kanga- 
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roos,  the  hind-legs  only  are  employed  in  progression,  the  fore-feet 
bdng  used  as  hands  to  carry  food  to  the  mouth  and  for  other  similar 
purposes. 

OF  the  phalangers  (Phalangitta),  so  called  originally  by  Buffon, 
frt>m  the  imion  of  the  two  interior  toes  of  the  hind-feet  as  far  as  the 
last  phalange  or  joints  six  or  eight  spedes  are  known  to  inhabit 
Australia,  whilst  about  the  same  number  are  spread  throughout  the 
long  chain  of  islands  which  almost  connect  its  northern  coast  with 
the  neninmila  of  Malacca.  These  MiimAlaj  called  ring-tailed  opossums 
by  tne  colonists^  from  their  habit  of  hnjiging  suspended  by  the  taO, 
which  is  strongly  prehensile,  from  the  branches  of  the  trees  in  which 
they  exdusively  redde,  are  distinguished  from  their  congeners  of  the 
Indian  isles,  by  having  the  tail  generally  bushy,  but  always  covered 
with  hair,  except  a  narrow  slip  on  the  under  side  towards  the  extre> 
mity,  which  is  directly  applied  to  the  branches  in  the  act  of  grasping. 
The  three  largest  species,  P,  vttlpina,  P,  lemurtno,  and  P,  nigra,  are 
about  the  size  of  a  domestic  cat,  and  covered  with  a  soft  and  rich  fru*, 
which  has  been  found  at  Sydney  to  answer  extremely  wdl  in  the 
manufacture  of  hats,  but  wmch  unfortunatdy  cannot  be  procured  in 
suffident  quantities  to  become  extensively  usefuL  The  Long-Tailed 
Phalanger  (P,  Cookit)  ia  a  rather  smaller  spedes,  originally  discovered 
by  Captain  Cook  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
and  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  fine  short  fru*,  and  long  attenuated  tail 
tipped  with  white.  Two  still  smaller  species,  the  P,  glirifonnit  and 
P,  pygmcea,  are  principally  distinguished  by  their  minute  size,  the 
former  being  not  larger  than  a  small  rat^  and  the  latter  scarcely 
equalling  the  common  mouse  in  magnitude.  All  these  animals  inhabit 
the  forests,  and  feed  prindpally  upon  the  leaves  of  the  various  species 
of  gum-trees  (Eucalypti^,  which  occupy  so  prominent  a  place  in 
Australian  botany,  secreting  themselves  in  the  hollow  trunks  of 
decayed  trees  during  the  day-time,  and  moving  abroad  only  during 
the  night.  * 

Nearly  related  to  the  phalangers  in  many  respects  are  the  petaurists 
(Petwwrui),  or  flying  opossums,  and  flying  squirrels,  as  they  are  com- 
monly called  by  the  colonists,  a  genus  ex'dusivdy  Australian,  and 
distinguished  by  the  lax,  unprehensile  tail,  and  by  the  skin  of  the 
sides  and  flanks  being  distended  into  a  kind  of  wing,  or  flying  mem- 
brane, which  acts  like  a  parachute  in  supporting  the  body,  and 
eiuibles  these  animals  to  make  the  most  astonishing  leaps  among  the 
thinly-scattered  trees  of  an  Australian  forest  Of  these  there  are 
likewise  six  or  more  spedes ;  the  largest  of  which  {P,  iagwxnifAdu\ 
exceeds  the  size  of  the  domestic  cat,  whilst  the  smallest  (P.  mtnimiw), 
called  the  Flying  Mouse  by  the  colonists,  scarcdy  equals  the  dimen- 
sions of  this  latter  animaL  The  petaurists,  like  the  phalangers,  are 
an  arboreal  and  nocturnal  genus,  feeding  prindpally  upon  gum-tree 
leaves,  and  during  the  bright  moonlight  nights  enlivening  the  other- 
wise silent  and  londy  forests  with  their  rapid  and  varied  motiona. 

The  wombat  (Phaacolomyt)  is  a  lai^  animal  about  the  size  of  a 
badger,  which  burrows  in  the  sand-hUls  of  the  interior,  and  lives 
exdusively  upon  vegetables.  It  ii  of  a  sodal  dispodtion,  many  of 
them  being  generally  found  together,  like  rabbits  in  the  same  warren : 
like  the  generality  of  Australian  mammals  it  is  nocturnal,  sleeping  in 
its  burrow  during  the  day-time,  and  moving  about  in  search  of  food, 
&a,  only  during  the  night.  It  consequent^  becomes  very  fat,  and 
has  been  sometimes  known  to  attain  the  weight  of  40  or  60  pounds ; 
its  flesh  is  conddered  as  a  delicate  and  wholesome  artide  of  food. 
Being  a  slow  runner  it  is  easily  captured  when  found  at  any  distance 
from  its  burrow,  and  ii  at  all  tunes  a  most  valuable  resource  to  the 
inland  or  bush  tribes  of  natives,  who  often  resort  from,  great  distances 
to  some  known  warren  to  enjoy  the  abundance  of  a  wombat  feast. 
In  most  of  its  characters,  those  only  excepted  which  it  partakes  in 
common  with  the  other  marsupials,  it  agrees  with  the  rodentia, 
and  indeed  appears  to  be  the  natural  lii^  which  connects  these 
two  orders. 

The  bandicoots  (Peramdei^  compose  a  very  remarkable  genus^ 
which  does  not  admit  of  a  ready  comparison  with  any  other  group  of 
animals  likely  to  be  more  funiliar  to  Uie  generality  of  readers.  With 
a  dental  system  and  even  an  outward  form  which  very  much  assimi- 
late them  to  the  larger  shrews  and  other  insectivorous  mammals,  they 
unite  the  ordinary  characters  of  marsupial  animals,  and  feed  exdu- 
sivdy  upon  roots  and  other  vegetable  substancea  Their  habits  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  kangaroo-rats,  except  that  they  do  not  hop  upon 
the  hind-legs  only,  but  use  all  the  four  extremities  in  the  act  of 
progresmon,  like  ordinary  quadrupeds ;  they  form  burrows,  or  take 
refuge  during  the  day-time  in  natural  crevices,  or  under  fallen 
timber,  move  about  only  during  the  night-time  and  are  not  con- 
sidered fit  for  human  food.  Two  species  only  have  been  described, 
the  P,  noMuta  and  P.  o6e*u(a,  both  found  within  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales. 

Two  other  genera  of  Australian  mammals,  the  Datywnu  and 
ThyUKynu8y  partake  of  the  habits  and  appearance  of  the  ordinary 
carnivorous  quadrupeds,  and  appear  to  imite  this  tribe  of  animals 
with  the  marsupials  in  general  The  first  of  these  genera,  called 
Daayurei  (that  is,  hairy-tails),  to  disting^msh  them  from  the  naked- 
tailed  opossums  of  America  with  which  many  naturalists  had  asso- 
ciated tnem,  consists  of  five  or  six  spedes,  generally  of  small  size^ 
and  agreeably  marked  with  numerous  white  spots  on  a  black,  olive^ 
or  russet  ground.    Their  habits  and  mode  of  life  generally  lesemblo 
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tiioaa  of  fche  martms  sad  pole^iabi  of  Europe ;  they  are  noetunud, 
and  live  for  the  most  part  upon  birds,  reptiles,  and  other  small  prey. 
Six  or  seven  species  have  been  described.  The  Ursine  Daimire  (D. 
uninm),  or  Natire  Devil)  as  it  is  called  bj  the  colonists,  perhaps  the 
ugliest  and  most  disgusting  looking  quadruped  in  nature,  is  now 
confined  to  Van  Diemen's  Land.  The  J>,  macrownu,  D,  vtvemnw, 
and  />.  Mangeif  are  sometimes  called  native  cats  by  the  colonists,  not 
from  any  dose  resemblance  which  they  bear  to  oats,  but  from  some 
slight  similarity  in  their  habits,  as  Uiey  climb  trees  r^Klily  in  pursuit 
of  small  birds,  and  capture  their  prey  more  by  address  than  by  open 
force.  The  D.  peniciUaifu,  called  the  Sugar  Squirrel  by  the  colonists, 
a  name  which  is  alao  sometimes  appUed  to  the  Petcmrua  $eiureu»f  is 
about  the  sise  of  a  common  rat^  of  a  uniform  light  ash-colour,  and 
has  the  tail  terminated  by  a  pencil  of  long  bladt  hair.  It  resides 
entirely  among  the  brandies  of  trees,  chiefly  of  the  sugar  maple 
species,  from  which  it  has  acquired  its  colonial  name,- and  appears  to 
live  for  the  most  part  upon  the  laiger  night  insects,  and  probably 
upon  the  eggs  and  callow  yoimg  of  small  binte.  The  smallest  known 
species  is  the  i>.  mmi'Mu,  or  Mouse  Opossum  of  the  colonists,  wliich 
is  not  larger  than  the  litUe  animal  whose  name  has  been  transferred 
to  it,  and  which,  like  the  sugar  squirrel,  resides  upon  trees,  and  lives 
principally  if  not  entirely  upon  insects.  The  genus  Thylaeynui 
contains  but  a  single  known  spedeS)  and  that  apparently  confined  to 
Van  Diemen's  Land. 

The  Australian  Rodentia  belong  chiefly  to  the  rat  genus  (Mttt),  and 
the  genus  Bydromyt.  The  former  are  but  little  cQfferent  from  the 
common  species  of  rate  and  mice  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
if fw  Cervinipeif  or  Buff-Footed  Rat,  which  is  rather  widely  distributed 
over  the  eastern  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  difibrs  however  from  the 
other  known  memben  of  the  genus  inhabiting  Australia  in  having  a 
short  soft  funy  coat^  nearly  imiform  rufous  colouring  on  its  upper  sur^ 
face,  and  a  slender  hairless  rAiculated  tail.  The  latter  {ffydromtfs)  are 
merely  distinguished  by  their  larger  sise,  long  haiiy  tails,  and  palmated 
hind-feety  which  assimilate  them  in  some  measure  to  the  heaven  and 
ooypous  of  America.  They  are  aquatic  in  their  habits,  and  are  found 
in  most  of  the  rivers  both  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  New  South 
Wales. 

The  three  BdeiUata,  inserted  in  the  table,  belong  equally  if  not 
more  properly  to  the  marsupial  order,  partaking  indeed  of  the 
characters  of  both  of  these  tribes,  and  forming  the  connecting  link 
by  which  they  are  united.  These  animals  are,  without  any  question, 
the  most  singular  and  anomalous  quadrupeds  that  have  ever  been 
discovered.  Though  they  are  certainly  quadrupeds  in  the  great 
majority  of  their  characters,  yet  their  organs  of  mastication  more 
nearly  resemble  the  bills  of  birds  than  ^e  ooxreeponding  parts  of 
other  quadrupeds.  Of  these  extraordinary  beings  there  are  two 
genera,  Omithorhyncfu  and  JSchidna.  The  former,  often  called  the 
duck-billed  animu,  from  the  form  of  its  head  and  face,  resides  in 
rivers  and  ponds,  where  in  fact  like  ducks  it  lives  principally  by 
searching  for  seeds  and  insects  among  the  mud  at  the  bottom,  ft 
forms  deep  burrows  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  which  are  provided 
with  two  entrances,  one  above  and  the  other  below  the  level  of  the 
stream,  so  as  to  afford  it  a  ready  means  of  escape  from  whatever 
quarter  it  ib  assaulted.  The  genus  Echidna,  though  it  agrees  in  its 
general  structure,  and  in  the  very  anomalous  nature  of  its  production, 
with  the  OmUhorhyneugy  yet  differs  widely  from  that  animal  in  its 
external  appearance,  as  also  in  its  habits  and  economy.  It  is  covered 
with  short  stout  prickles  not  unlike  those  of  a  poreupine,  feeds  upon 
the  eggs  of  ants  as  well  as  upon  these  insects  themselves,  rears  its 
young,  resides  in  deep  burrows  of  its  own  formation,  and  hybemates 
or  sleeps  during  the  winter  seasoiL  Of  this  genus  there  are  two 
species,  one  without  any  hair,  the  other  with  long  red  hair  intermixed 
with  tiie  spines,  and  called  respectively  from  this  ciroumstance,  S. 
tpinosa  and  E,  tetoaa. 

The  coctfts  of  Australia  have  been  long  known  as  the  occasional 
resort  of  immense  shoals  of  whales,  dolphins,  and  other  cetaceous 
mammals,  and  the  enterprise  of  the  rising  colonies  established  in 
that  quarter  of  the  globe  has  found  a  favourable  and  successful 
outlet  in  the  fishery  for  these  animals.  The  seal  fishery  has  also 
been  attended  with  considerable  success,  and  the  oil  and  skins  of 
these  animals  form  very  important  items  in  the  annual  colonial 
exports. 

The  Ornithology  of  Australia,  though  scarcely  so  peculiar  and 
anomalous  as  its  mammalogy,  contidns  nevertheless  many  new 
and  very  singular  forms,  and  wants  many  of  those  which  are  most 
familiar  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  '  The  Birds  of  Australia ' 
form  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  and  splendid  work  in  seven  folio 
volumes  by  Mr.  Gould,  to  which  we  refer  for  a  complete  view  of 
Australian  ornithology,  contenting  ourselves  with  a  very  general 
sketch.  Mr.  Gould's  personal  resMrches,  and  those  of  his  assistants, 
made  him  acquainted  with  upwards  of  600  species  of  birds,  being 
more  than  twice  as  many  as  were  before  known  to  exist.  Mr.  Gould 
observes,  as  a  striking  result  of  his  researches,  that  "the  birds  of 
Europe  are  represented  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  by  other  nearly 
allied  spedes  of  Australian  birds,  as  if  some  particular  law  existed  in 
reference  to  the  subject,  the  species  so  represented  being  evidently 
destined  to  frdfil  the  same  offices  in  either  hemisphere.  As  instances 
in  pointy"  he  continues,  *'I  may  mention,  among  the  PiUamidfB,  the 


P,  hypoUiteui  and  P.  meUtnogmyi,  which  represent  the  P.  isUmdietu 
and  P*  peregriwut;  our  Merlin  and  Kestru  are  equally  well  repre'' 
sented  by  the  P.  fironUUm  and  TvMMmcvlut  Oen^rofdei  of  Austnlia ; 
the  Osprey  of  Europe,  also,  is  represented  by  the  P.  Uucoeepkaia  / 
among  the  Wading  Birds,  the  Curlew  and  the  Whimbrel  of  Europe 
are  beautifully  represented  by  the  MwneiHtu  AwtnUit  and  N 
itropygiaUt;  and  tiie  Bar-Tailed  and  Black-Tailed  Godwits  by  the 
Limo§a  uropygialis  and  A  ndanuiroUkt.  Both  Europe  and  Australia 
have  each  one  Stilted  Plover,  one  Dotterel  {Budtvmiag),  and  one 
Avocetb  Among  the  Water  Birds,  the  Cormorants  and  Grebes  of 
Europe  are  similarly  represented  by  the  Pkalaeroeotax  Carbotdetf  &a, 
and  Podieept  A%i9trali9t  P.  Nettor,  and  P.  gitlani;  and  other  instances 
might  be  notioed.  Although  so  many  curious  instances  of  representa- 
tion and  of  neariy  allied  spedes  are  found  to  occur,  no  country 
possesses  so  many  genera  peculiar  to  itadf  sjs  Austandia,  such  as 
jBgothoim,  PaievnctUiUt  OoUwricinda,  CMlina,  Oymnorhina,  StrtperOf 
Oindo$om€tf  Mmwra,  P80ph9da,  Malwnu,  Sericomit,  Sphthianwra, 
Pardahhu,  (Mamydera,  PtUonorhynchua,  Slrwtkidea,  Liemetia,  Calyp- 
torhynehvt,  PkUycerem,  Buphema,  NympMeuM,  OUmaeUriat  Scythropt, 
Mytantha,  TfdeffoUa,  LeipocLf  PtdionatMHB,  CladorhynchMSf  THbfmyx, 
Oeireopti$i  AnBenmaa,  and  Biemra.'* 

Mr.  Gould  states  that,  ''as  far  as  is  known,  885  spedes  of  birds 
inhabit  New  South  Wales,  289  South  Australia,  248  Western  Australia, 
280  North  Australia,  and  181  Van  Diemen's  Land ;  and  of  these  88  are 
peculiar  to  New  South  Wales,  16  to  SoXith  AustndtB,  36  to  Western 
Austivlia,  106  to  North  Australia,  and  82  to  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
The  great  excess  in  the  number  of  spedes  inhabiting  New  South 
Wales,"  he  continues,  ''is  doubtless  attributable  to  the  singular  belt 
of  luxuriant  vegetation  termed  brushes,  which  stretdies  along  ^a 
southern  and  south-eastern  coasts,  between  t^e  ranges  and  the  sea, 
and  which  is  tenanted  by  a  fauna  peouliariy  its  own.  Although  this 
part  of  the  continent  is  inhabited  by  a  laiger  number  of  spedes  than 
any  other,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  spedes  peculiar  to  North 
Australia  are  much  more  numerous  than  those  peculiar  to  New  South 
Wales.  It  is  curious  to  observe^  also,  that  while  SouUi  Australia  ia 
inhabited  b^  a  much  laiger  number  of  spedes  than  Western  Australia, 
those  peculiar  to  the  former  are  not  half  so  numerous  as  those  peculiar 
to  the  latter." 

Among  Rapadous  birds,  eagles,  falcons,  and  various  spedes  of  hawka 
abound  throughout  the  continent,  as  well  as  owls  of  different  kinds. 
The  common  Peregrine  Falcon  (PaUo  peregriiMi»\  and  the  Bam-Owl 
of  Europe  (Strix  jkmmea),  appear  not  to  present  any  sendble 
difference  from  the  same  species  in  England.  But  there  are  no 
vultures  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Aui^ralia  and  its  dependendes, 
a  fact  probably  to  be  explained  by  l^e  absence  of  large  graminivorous 
animals,  upon  the  carcasses  of  wluch  this  tribe  of  biids  support  them- 
sdves  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  which,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  are  wanting  in  the  animals  of  Australia.  The  number  of  species 
of  birds  of  prey  is,  indeed,  remarkably  deficient,  with  the  exception 
of  the  nocturnal  owls,  among  which  the  members  of  the  genus  Slrix 
are  more  numerous  than  in  anv  other  part  of  the  world — a  cireum- 
stance  attributable,  as  Mr.  Gould  suggests,  to  the  groat  abundance  of 
small  nocturnal  quadrupeds. 

InaesBorial,  or  perching  birds  are  extremely  numerous  everywhere. 
Among  them  are  a  great  excess  of  Imectivora ,  but  the  most  remark- 
able are  the  bower-birds  {PhiUmM'hynthviM  and  CAIainwiims),  which 
construct  for  themselves  a  bower  or  playing  place.  Tlie  Ptittaeidet 
(parrots  and  cockatoos),  are  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world ;  and  many  of  them  surpass  those  of  the  Old  World  in  the 
gaudiness  and  variety  of  their  plumage.  There  are  several  kinds  of 
kingfishers,  the  most  peculiar  being  the  Dacdo  giganteo,  called  by  the 
colonists  the  Laughing  Jaekass,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  note ;  tlus  is 
one  of  the  forms  whidi  has  the  endowment — peculiar  to  several 
Australian  birds,  and  admirably  adapting  them  to  sustain  the 
droughts  of  the  country — of  being  abk  to  support  life  without  a 
supply  of  water. 

Of  the  order  Raaoret  there  are  21  spedes.  But  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  in  the  ornithology  of  Australia  that  there  is  no  large  and  typical 
form  of  gallinaoeous  birds.  This  is  the  tribe  which  among  birds 
corresponds  with  the  ruminating  animals  among  quadrupeds,  and 
which  contains  those  species  which  are  best  adapted  for  human  food 
and  the  domestic  economv  of  life.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
analogous  tribe  of  mammals  is  a  stranger  to  this  part  of  the  world ; 
and  hero  again  we  find  that  it  is  deprived  of  the  oommon  fowl, 
phessants,  tiirkeys,  guinea-hens,  ftc.,  which  form  no  unimportant 
resource  for  the  natives  of  other  oountries,  and  which  have  stocked 
the  fSeum-yards  and  filled  the  preserves  of  dvilised  nationa  Doves 
and  pigeons  of  various  species,  indeed,  abound  in  many  parts  of 
Australia,  and  the  Menura  {MeMtira  ««per6a),  i^proximates  still  more 
nearly  to  the  ordinary  gallinaceous  birds ;  but  these  are  by  no  means 
common,  and  of  too  inconsiderable  a  dse  to  have  foniished  any 
peculiar  resources  to  the  aborigines. 

Belonging  to  the  Moiorety  and  most  nearly  allied  to  the  ChUineuxcBf 
though  in  some  of  their  actions  and  mode  of  flight  resembling  the 
Jiallidaf  are  the  allied  genera  of  mound-raising  birds,  the  TaUgalla, 
Leipoa,  and  Megapodiut,  which  are  amon^  the  most  exttiion&nary 
which  are  met  with  even  in  this  land  of  singular  animals.  For  the 
first  full  and  satisfactory  account  of  these  birds  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
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Gould.  The  T«leg«U»,  Bnuh  Turkey  of  the  ooloniotai,  is  a  gregarioos 
bird,  peculiar  to  Auairalia  and  the  lalandB  of  the  Indian  Aichipebgo ;  it  is 
most  common  in  New  South  Wales.  The  moat  remarkable  oiroumstanoe 
oonneoted  with  it  in,  that  it  does  not  hatch  its  ^ggs  by  incubation, 
but  collects,  in  a  heap  of  decaying  vegetable  matter,  the  eggs  of  several 
weeks'  layings  and  leaves  them  to  be  hatched  by  the  artificial  warmth. 
The  mounds  contain  the  eggs  of  many  birds,  and  nearly  a  bushel  are 
•aid  to  be  sometimes  taken  from  a  single  heap.  The  Lelpoetf  or  Native 
Pheasant,  is  a  smaller  bird  than  the  TaUgaUa,  but  like  it  deposits  its 
«ggd  in  a  sort  of  mound.  The  nest  of  the  Leipoa  is  formed  of  sand, 
and  is  about  three  feet  high ;  it  is  constructed  and  used  by  only  a  single 

Sir  of  birds.  The  Leipoa  is  a  native  of  Western  Australia.  The 
egapodiiu,  the  Jungle-Fowl  of  the  colonists,  is  a  native  of  North 
Australia ;  it  has  been  mostly  found  about  Port  Essington.  This 
bird  forms  mounds,  in  which  to  deposit  its  eggB»  of  almost  incredible 
siae.  Mr.  Gilbert  obtained  eggs  from  a  mound  60  feet  in  circum- 
ference at  the  base,  and  16  feet  high ;  and  since  then  Mr.  Mapgillivray 
found  one  which  measured  150  feet  in  circumference,  and  was  li  feet 
high.  As  its  name  implies,  the  jungle-fowl  inhabits  almost  exclu- 
sively the  dense  thickets  immediately  adjacent  to  the  sea-beach. 

The  tribe  of  birds  most  important  in  human  economy  after  the 
gallinaceoCiB  or  R(uare$,  are  the  i^aUUoret,  or  water-fowl,  snd  of  these 
Australia  and  the  neighbouring  isles  contain  a  rather  better  supply. 
It  will  be  sufficient  in  this  place  to  mention  the  oereopsis  goose  and 
the  black  swan,  the  'rara  avis'  so  little  dreamt  of  by  the  Roman 
poet^  which  now  breeds  spontaneously  in  England,  and  is  becoming 
sufficiently  common  upon  the  ponds  of  the  curious.  It  is  rather 
smaller  than  the  common  white  swan,  but  has  a  neck  proportionately 
longer,  and  a  carriage  if  posaible  stOl  more  graceful.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  birds  to  the  natives,  but  which  is  £ast  disappearing  before 
civilised  man,  is  the  Emeu  (Drofnaina  Autiralii),  a  kind  of  ostrich, 
only  inferior  in  siie  to  the  African  ostrich ;  it  was  formerly  met  with 
evexywhere,  but  is  now  pretty  much  confined  to  the  interior  of  the 
country.  Pelicans,  herons,  Uie  straw-necked  ibis,  spoonbills,  sto^s^ 
and  several  varieties  of  honey-suoken  sre  oonmion. 

Of  the  Reptiles  and  Fishes  of  Australia  no  detailed  or  regular 
accounts  have  been  published.  A  species  of  crocodile  or  alligator 
frequents  the  western  coasts  of  the  continent ;  and  Captain  Stokes 
met  with  alligators  in  the  rivers  of  the  northern  coast  Various 
descriptions  of  smaller  reptiles,  and  several  kinds  of  snakes,  some  of 
which  are  venomous,  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Fish  are  abundant  along  the  coasts;  and  four  or  five  speicieB  of 
sharks  have  been  describeid  as  frequenting  the  neighbourhood  of 
Botany  Bay  and  Port  Jackson,  but  comparatively  uttie  is  known 
respecting  this  department  of  Australian  zoology. 

The  Entomology  of  Australia  also  remains  comparatively  unknown 
or  undescribed.  The  insects  are  numerous,  but  there  appears  to  be 
nothing  sufficiently  marked  in  the  entomology  of  the  country  to 
entitle  it  to  a  detailed  notice  in  a  sketch  like  the  present 

InhaHntants. — The  natives  of  Australia,  from  their  resemblance  to 
the  African  negro,  have  obtained  the  name  of  Australian  negroes,  or 
Austral  negroes.  They  are  extended  over  the  continent,  as  well  as 
over  Van  Diemen's  Land,  New  Caledonia,  the  New  Hebrides,  New 
Britain,  Solomon's  Archipelago,  and  New  Ghiinea. 

The  Austral  negroes,  though  regarded  as  a  branch  of  the  African 
negroes,  resemble  them  only  in  the  colour  of  the  skin  and  their 
woolly  hair;  yet  even  their  skin  iM  not  quite  black  like  that  of  the 
Africans,  but  of  a  sooty-brown.  They  differ  widelv  from  one  another 
in  the  form  of  the  head  and  face,  and  of  the  whole  frame.  Their 
forehead  rises  higher,  and  the  hinder  part  of  the  headprojoots  more 
than  in  the  negro.  The  nose  projects  more  from  the  face,  and  the 
lips  are  not  so  thick.  The  upper  Up  is  laiger  and  more  prominent, 
and  the  lower  projects  forwaid  from  the  lower  jaws  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  divide  the  face  into  two  parts.  Their  limbs  and  the  whole  frame 
of  their  body  are  lean,  and  display  nothing  of  the  muscular  strength  by 
which  the  African  negroes  are  distinguished.  The  greatest  difference 
in  the  formation  of  the  human  body  is  found  to  exist  between  tiie 
Caucasian  race  and  the  Austral  negroes.  In  their  general  habits  the 
tribes  bear  a  great  resemblance ;  but  their  dialects  are  often  so  different 
that  the  natives  of  the  coast  and'of  the  interior  are  quite  unable  to 
understand  each  other. 

The  Austral  negroes  may  be  considered  as  still  living  in  the  lowest 
state  of  civilitotion.  Cannibalism  is  practised  among  them,  and  they 
do  not  deny  it';  they  usually  neither  construct  habitations  nor  wear 
raiment^  at  least  not  the  men ;  the  women  commonly  wrap  themselves 
up  in  a  species  of  cloak  made  of  opossum  skin,  or  in  a  blanket 
Wherever  they  intend  to  pass  the  night  they  kindle  a  fire,  and  place 
a  slip  of  bark  or  a  bou^  to  windward  for  shelter.  This  want  of 
habitations  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  their  being  eontinuallv  on 
the  move  in  search  of  food ;  for  in  some  places  along  the  coast^  where 
fish  and  oysters  are  so  abundant  as  to  afford  them  a  constant  supply 
of  food  for  tile  greater  part  of  the  year,  they  have  erected  convenient 
huts  of  tea-tree  bark,  wnich  they  clean  dailv.  Thoy  have  no  chiefs, 
either  elected  or  hereditary,  and  the  authority  of  a  man  depends  upon 
his  personal  strength  an  i  his  cunning.  They  believe  in  a  good  spiiit^ 
Koyan,  and  in  a  bad  on\  Potoyan,  The  former  is  thought  to  watoh 
over  and  protect  them  finom  the  operations  of  the  latter,  and  to  assist 
them  in  recovering  strayed  cMLdren,  whom  the  other  is  supposed  to 


decoy  for  the  purpose  of  devouring  them.  They  are  not  delicate  in 
food.  When  pressed  by  hunger  they  devour  grubsi,  snakes,  stinking 
whalesj  and  even  vermin,  w&  eagerness.  They  are  lively,  good- 
humoured,  inquisitive,  and  intelligent^  and  acquire  the  knowledge  of 
reading  and  writing  almost  as  speedily  as  Europeans ;  their  senses  are 
extremely  acute,  and  they  posaen  great  powers  of  mimicry. 

Their  number  is  not  great,  and  it  is  steadily  deoreasmg;  several 
tribes  have  already  wholly  disappeared.  Many  efforts  have  been  made 
to  protect  them,  and  to  induce  them  to  adopt  setUed  and  industrious 
habits,  but  without  much  success.  Schools  have  been  established  by 
the  government^  but  the  young  people  aknost  invariably,  when  passing 
out  of  childhood,  throw  off  tneir  clothes  and  return  to  their  native 
haunts  and  habits.  *  A  few  girls  become  house  servants,  but  they  are 
easily  induced  to  leave  for  the  woods.  Of  late  there  has,  however, 
been  a  somewhat  important  change.  The  impossibility  of  obtaining 
a  sufficient  number  of  white  shepherds  and  labourers  caused  many 
stock-keepers  to  ofibr  good  money  wages.to  the  natives,  instead  of 
merely  giving  them  food  and  clothes,  as  was  before  the  custom,  and 
to  adapt  the  service  to  their  feelings.  The  result  is  said  to  have  been 
very  generally  benefidaL  They  show  littie  inclination,  or  rather 
considerable 'dislikei,  for  manual  labour;  but  they  make  very  good 
hut-keepers,  are  cax^ful  and  gentie  as  shepherds,  and  make  excellent 
stock-keepers ;  and  laige  numbers  sre  now  so  employed,  as  well  as  in 
wool-washing,  and  other  work  connected  with  sheep  and  cattle  farming. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  however  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  overcome 
to  any  extent  their  migratory  habits,  which  have  heretofore  always 
prevented  any  permanent  settiement  The  government  land  com- 
missioners, in  their  official  reports,  speak  highly  of  the  conduct  of  the 
aborigines  where  employed  either  as  shepherds  or  stockmen ; 
instances  are  mentioned  where  ten  or  twelve  of  them  have  remained 
steadily  under  one  employer  from,  a  year  to  three  years,  and  even 
longer.  Some  of  the  large  cattle-  and  sheep-holders  in  New  South 
Wues  had  not  in  1852  a  ^ngle  white  man  in  their  employment  In 
some  oases  natives  have  hem  receiving  20{.  a  year,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners seem  to  be  agreed  in  stating,  that  ''both  the  disposition  of  the 
aboriginal  native  to  work,  and  of  the  settler  to  make  use  of  his  labour, 
is  decidedly  increasing.  The  system  of  paying  them  by  a  money 
wage  has  tended  greatiy  to  produce  this  change  in  the  habito  of  the 
native ;  and  as  the  settlers  are  now  fully  slive  to  the  fact,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  practice  will  be  continued."  (Report  of  Mr. 
Commissioner  Merewether.)  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  fact, 
that  in  districts  where  the  eystem  of  money  payments  has  not  been 
adopted,  Uie  settlers  still  find  great  difficulty  in  retaining  the  natives  as 
servants,  and  complain  of  their  idleness  and  misconduct  In  Victoria 
the  reports  are  hudly  as  flivoiuable  as  in  New  South  Wales ;  but  in 
South  Australia  there  seems  to  be  much  satisfaction  felt  at  the  change 
hi  the  aborigines.  The  <  Protector  of  the  Abor^nes'  in  that  colony 
states  that  upwards  of  200,000  sheep  were  in  June  1862  under  the 
sole  charge  of  native  shepherds.  A  training  institution  for  aborigines 
has  been  established  at  Adelaide,  chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  Arch- 
deacon Hale,  who  resides  on  the  establishment  He  says  that  even 
his  "own  sanguine  expectations  did  not  lead  him  to  anticipate  a 
success  so  complete  and  triumphant  as  that  which  has  attended  our 
efforts,  nor  so  rapid  an  increase  in  the  number  of  our  inmates." 
Besides  the  school-room,  mess-room,  &c.,  there  are  20  huts  occupied 
by  native  married  couples.  There  is  also  a  small  farm,  the  work  of 
which,  with  herding,  cattie-keeping,  ftc,  is  done  by  the  inmates  of  the 
institution,  who  are  also  taught  brick-making,  building,  and  other 
useful  occupations.  In  New  South  Wales  a  *'  native  police  corps  has 
been  established,"  which  the  Gtovemor-Qeneral  reports  to  have  "  done 
much  in  maintaining  order  among  the  aborigines.  There  appears," 
he  adds,  "to  be  no  difficulty  in  recruiting  for  this  force,  as  the  young 
men  of  the  different  tribes  are  found  anxious  to  enlist"  Quarterly 
reports  respecting  the  condition  of  the  aborigines  are  made  by  the 
district  commissioners  to  the  governors  of  the  several  colonies,  by  whom 
thvr  are  regularly  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Coloniesi 

DwUimu,  GovemmeiUf  Ae. — ^The  entire  island  of  Australia  is  a 
British  possession.  It  is  divided  by  the  British  government  into  the 
colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western 
Australia,  and  tiie  district  of  North  Australia.  New  South  Wales 
occupies  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  island,  extending  from  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  to  141*  E.  long.,  and  northward  to  26"  S.  lat 
Victoria  is  'separated  on  the  north  and  north-east  from  New  South 
Wales  by  the  Murray  River,  and  a  line  carried  from  its  source  on  the 
Australian  Alps  in  a  south-eastern  direction  to  Cape  Howe.  Its 
southern  boundary  is  theSoutiiem  Sea ;  on.  the  west  it  is  divided  from 
South  Australia  by  the  meridian  of  141°  E.  long.  South  Australia 
extends  fh>m  141^  to  132°  K  long.,  and  northward  to  26*  S  lat 
Western  Australia  occupies  the  entire  country  west  of  182*  K  long. 
North  Australia  occupies  the  entire  country  north  of  26*  S.  lat.,  and 
east  of  182*  E.  long.  The  population  is  chiefly  collected  about  the 
south-eastern  coast  in  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria; 
Western  Australia  is  very  thinly  peopled.  North  Australia  is  not 
colonised,  the  settlement  of  Port  Essington  having  been  abandoned ; 
on  this  coast  there  are  consequently  no  European  inhabitanta,  but  a 
considerable  number  of  Malay  fishermen  have  settled  upon  it  The 
total  population  (exclusive  of  natives  and  Malays)  in  1860  waa 
835,107|  of  whom  265,508  belonged  to  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria, 
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68,700  to  South  Auetnlia,  and  6,904  to  Western  Austnlia.  It  hM 
since  yery  rspidly  increased,  owing  to  the  immigration  oonaequent  on 
the  gold  discoYeries,  and  at  the  oommenoement  of  the  present  year 
(1858)  the  population  was  at  least  500,000. 

On  August  5, 1850,  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  reoeiyed  the 
royal  assent,  by  which  representative  constitutions  were  given,  as  dis- 
tinct colonies,  to  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and 
Western  Australia  (as  well  as  to  Van  Diemen's  Land) ;  with  power 
to  form  other  districts  if  neoessary,  and  also  powers  of  modification. 
The  details  of  the  constitutions  will  be  found  under  the  heads  of  the 
several  colonies.  The  governors  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and 
Western  Australia  have  the  title  of  Ueutenant-govemor ;  the  governor 
of  New  South  Wales  has  the  title  of  governor-general,  but  there  is  no 
seat  of  supreme  government  in  Austndia,  all  the  colonies  being  placed 
on  an  equality.  Six  bishoprics  have  been  founded  in  Australia,  Sydney 
^metropolitan),  Newcastle,  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  TasmaniA,  and  Western 
Australia.  An  attempt  is  ^ing  made  to  found  a  newbishopiio,  Perth, 
in  Western  Australia. 

Australia  is  at  present  in  a  transition  state.  The  recent  disooveries 
of  gold,  and  the  consequent  extraordinary  influx  of  immigraiitBy  sad 
the  general  overthrow  of  previous  arrangements  render  any  cYsn  of 
the  most  recent  and  careful  statements  respecting  the  condition  of  the 
country  in  a  great  measure  obsolete  or  inapplicabl&  Even  the  latest 
official  returns  refer  to  a  past  state  of  things.  We  therefore  refrain  ^m 
giving  any  general  statistics  in  this  place,  refeiring  for  aU  details 
respecting  the  condition,  commerce,  &c.,  to  our  notices  of  the  respective 
colonies  of  Nbw  South  Walbb,  Viotobia,  South  Australia,  and 
Westsrn  Australia,  and  their  capitals  Sydvet,  Mblboubnb, 
Adelaidb,  and  Perth. 

(Narrativea,  JowmaiU,  dfc,  of  Voyagu,  Tra/vds,  Joumies,  Ae,,  in 
AuttrcUia,  by  Flinders,  Brown,  King,  Earle  Cunningham,  Frazer, 
Nind,  P^ron,  Sturt,  Oxley,  Hunter,  Grey,  Eyre,  Field,  Breton,  Bennett, 
Clarke,  Melville,  Roe,  Wentworth,  Mapgillivray,  Mossman  and  Banister, 
LanoeUott,  Qerstaeoker,  Stokes,  Leichhardt,  Strzelecki,  Jukes,  Darwin, 
ftc ;  the  Oeographieal  Jowmal;  PariiamerUary  Paper$,  &c.  For  a 
dear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  physical  features  of  Australia  as 
far  as  known  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  (1853),  the 
reader  should  consult  Arrowsmith's  Oreai  Map  of  A^uSraHia,  just  pub- 
lished; and  that  also  by  Arrowsmith  which  is  attaohea  to  the 
Parliamentary  Blue  Book  entitled  Further  Papen  relative  to  the 
Becent  Discovery  of  (kid  in  Aiutralia,  1858.)    [Sea  SuFFLBUiiT.] 

AUSTRALIA,  SOUTH.   [South  Aubirali^] 

AUSTRASIA  (Austrasie),  a  part  of  the  territories  subjected  by 
Clovis^  which  was  erected  into  a  xingdom  in  favour  of  his  son  Thiernr, 
in  A.D.  511.  The  name  is  said  to  be  a  Latin  oorruption  of  Oester-reiim, 
the  eastern  kingdom  of  the  Franks.  The  capital  of  the  kingdom  was 
Metz.  Austrasia  was  separated  from  Neustxia  by  the  Vosges,  the 
forest  of  Ardenne,  and  the  river  Meuse  down  to  its  mouth.  On 
the  east  the  frontier  was  variable,  sometimes  it  was  the  Rhine,  but 
more  frequently  it  extended  a  good  way  beyond  the  right  bank  of  that 
river,  so  that  Thuringia,  Eastern  Friesland,  and  some  of  the  small 
Saxon  duchies  were  subject  to  Austrasia.  In  the  7th  centuxy  the 
Austraaians  commenced  the  conquest  of  Neustria,  or  Western  France, 
and  completed  it  in  A.D.  687.  The  Kings  of  Austrasia  were  the 
following ;  the  year  given  is  the  date  of  accession  to  the  throne : — 
Thierry  L,  a.d.  511 ;  Th^odebert,  584 ;  Th^debald,  548 ;  Sigebert, 
561 ;  Childebert,  575 ;  Thdodebert  IL,  596 ;  Sigebert  IL,  688 ;  Childaric, 
656 ;  I>agobert^  674.  To  thesA  Kings  succeeded  Bukes  of  Austrasia, 
of  the  Carlovingian  race : — Pepin  d'Heristhal,  678 ;  Charles  Martel, 
714  ;  Pepin  le  Bre^  741,  who  took  the  title  of  King  of  France  in  752. 
In  772,  Charlemagne  united  Austrasia  to  the  other  portions  of  the 
French  monarchy. 

AUSTRIA,  EMPIRE  OF.  Noricum,  in  remoter  ages  a  wild  tract 
of  country,  which  has  the  appearance  of  having  once  been  covered 
with  water,  extended  from  the  Julian  and  Camic,  or  Carinthian  Alps, 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  from  Mount  Cetius  to  the 
Rhsetian  borders.  From  this  inconsiderable  region,  for  its  area 
scarcely  exceeded  that  of  the  present  archduchy  of  Austria  itself, 
sprung  the '  Oesterreich,' '  Eastern  territory  of  the  Empire,'  or  '  Eastern 
Mark  of  the  Empire  of  the  Franks,'  as  it  was  designated  by  Charle- 
magne, when  towards  the  close  of  the  8th  century  he  imited  the 
territory  composing  the  archduchy  of  our  own  times  with  the  German 
empire.  This  once  wild  and  inhospitable  region  has  given  birth  to  a 
race  of  rulers  who  have  gradually  united  kingdoms  and  principalites 
under  their  dominion,  which  now  comprehends  nearly  one-twelfth  of 
the  entire  surface  of  Europe.  But  the  several  portions  of  which  this 
empire  is  composed  are  not  more  dissimilar  in  natural  character  than 
are  the  people  Uiemselves  in  language,  usages,  and  prejudices ;  so  far 
from  being  united  into  one  nation,  they  are  held  together  by  a  solitary 
luik — ^that  of  subordination  to  a  common  sovereign. 

Though  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria  comprehend,  as  we 
have  observed,  nearly  one-twelfth  of  the  surface  of  Europe,  they  con- 
stitute only  the  third  in  point  of  extent  among  its  monarchies ;  for 
the  European  territory  of  Russia  is  fully  eight  times,  and  the  Swedish 
one-twelfth,  more  extensive.  The  'Campania  of  Qermany,'  as  the 
Austrian  empire  has  been  not  inaptly  designated,  makes  a  compact 
dominion,  to  which  its  southernmost  extremity,  the  narrow  tract  of 
Palmatia,  forms  the  only  exception.    It  lies  between  42*  and  52* 


N.  la&,  and  9*  and  27"  E.  long.,  oooup^ring  an  area  of  255,722  square 
geographical  miles,  the  circuit  of  wnich  has  been  estimated  at  4400 
miles.  It  thus  spreads  over  9  degrees  of  latitude  and  18  degrees  of 
longitude:  and  extends  firom  the  castle  of  St  Stephen,  30  miles 
below  Cattaro  in  Palmatia,  and  the  Punto  di  (}ero,  south  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Po  in  upper  Italy,  to  the  sources  of  the  Spree,  close 
upon  Prussian  Lusatia,  and  almost  to  the  walls  of  Sandomir  in  Poliw 
Russia ;  and  from  its  extreme  western  point,  the  hamlet  of  Engera, 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  Lago  Maggiore  in  Lombardy,  to  Khnft^iTw 
in  Bessarabia^  which  lies  close  upon  its  most  eastern  border.  The 
territories  of  Saxony  and  Prussian  Silesia  bound  the  Austrian 
dominions  on  the  north-west  and  north,  the  former  for  250  miles  and  the 
latter  for  nearly  820  miles ;  on  the  north-east  and  east,  the  frontier 
runs  next  to  the  Russian-  provinces  of  Podolia,  Volhynia,  and 
Bessarabia  for  a  distance  of  nearly  600  miles ;  and  it  is  in  tins  quarter 
that  the  Austrian  dominions  are  the  most  vulnerable,  as  the  frontier 
is  entirely  open  in  the  north-east  for  nearly  190  miles.  The  remainder 
of  the  eastern  and  the  laiger  portion  of  the  southern  confines  adjoin 
the  Turkish  provinces  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  Servia,  Bosnia,  and 
Croatia,  along  a  line  of  nearly  1400  miles.  The  Adriatic  washes  the 
Austrian  shore  for  650  miles ;  the  land  boundary  on  the  south  next 
■kirtsthe  dominions  of  the  Roman  See,  about  60  nules;  of  Modena  and 
BBzma,  120 ;  and  of  the  Sardinian  States,  about  100  miles.  The  western 
limits  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  in  their  course  from  the  south  to 
the  north,  border  for  an  extent  of  380  miles  on  the  Swiss  cantons  of 
Ticino,  the  Vallais,  and  St^  Oallen ;  of  14  miles  on  the  principality 
of  Liechtenstein ;  of  nearly  the  same  distance  on  Lake  Constanz; 
and  of  above  550  miles  on  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  The  extreme 
length  of  the  Austrian  empire  has  been  estimated  at  870  miles,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  at  690  miles. 

Surface,  PopfdaHon,  Ac — The  territorial  surftee  of  the  Austrian 
dominions  has  been  variously  stated  by  the  best  writers  on  the  subject. 
We  have  preferred  to  abide  by  the  dimensions  assigned  by  Rohrer, 
whose  'Statistics  of  the  Austrian  Empire'  are  genendly  reputed  to 
have  been  founded  on  semi«offioial  documenta  The  number  of 
cities,  &C.,  is  frt>m  a  Return  in  the  '  Vienna  Archives'  of  1883,  drawn 
up,  we  understand,  by  Csomig. 


Arohdaohy  of  Austria  and  eirole  of  Salsbnrg 

Duchy  of  Styria 

Earldom  of  the  Tyrol  and  territory  of  Voralberg 

Kingdom  of  Bohemia,  including  the  districts  of )    «»  ai« 

EgerandAaeh /   ^^'^^^ 

Margrayiate  of  Morayia  and  Austriim-SUesia 
Kingdom  of  Illyrla,  comprising  Carinthia,  Car-  1 

niola,  Tricst,  and  circle  of  CarlstSdt  .        .  I 

Kingdom  of  Galloia  and  Lodomerla,   including 

the  Duchy  of  Aufkchwits  and  Zator  and  the 

Buckowine 

Kingdom  of  Hungary,  with  Slavonia,  Croatia,  and 

the  HiUtary  Frontier      .... 
PrindpaUty  of  Tranasylyania  with  the  MiUtary' 

Frontier 

Kingdom  of  Dalmatia         .... 
Kingdom  of  Lombardy  and  Yenioe      • 


Surface 

Market 

in 

Cities 

Places 

square 

and 

and 

miles. 

Towns. 

VUUges. 

14,8S1 

52 

11,425 

8,S88 

20 

3,643 

10,845 

22 

1,731 

20,01S 

278 

11,926 

10,112 

118 

3,733 

10,915 

62 

6,865 

32,508         05 


6,145 


100,636         62         12,279 


23,288 

5,748 
17,893 


25 

9 

56 


3,356 

1,003 
11,434 


255,226       799         73,539 

To  these  must  be  added  the  territory  of  Cracow,  496  square  miles, 
annexed  by  Austria  to  its  dominions  in  1846. 

The  preceding  statement  gives  a  view  of  the  customary  subdivision 
of  the  territoriiJ  surface  of  the  Austrian  dominions ;  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  internal  admimstration,  they  have  been  distributed  in  a 
somewhat  different  order.  These,  with  the  population  of  each,  as 
given  by  authority  in  the  'Qotha  Almanac'  for  1858,  are  as  follows: — 


Lower  AuMtria      ....         , 

Upper  Auetria  •        .        .        .    • 

Salzburg .        .        . 

Styria,  containing  three  circles,  Bruck,  Orfits  and  Marburg        .    , 

Carinthia 

(hmiola 

XHetenland,  or  Maritime  Districts,  containing  three  circles,  06nc, 

Istria,  and  Triest 

l\frol  and  Voratbery,  containing  four  eiroles,  Brizen,  Innsbmok, 

Tricnt,  and  Bregena . 

Bohemia,  containing  seven  dreles,  Prague,  Budweis,  Eger,  Oitachin, 

Bdhmisch-Leipa,  Pardnbits,  and  Pilsen 

Moravia,  containing  two  circles,  Brunn  and  OlmQts  .  •  •  • 
Siletia  ....••.•..., 
Oalieia,  including  Lemberg,  Craeow,  and  Stanislawoff       •        .    . 

Buekowine ,        . 

Batmatia         .        .    • 

Lombardy,  containing  nine  provinces,  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Como, 

Cremona,  Lodi  and  Crema,  Mantua,  Milan,  Pavia,  and  Sondrlo  . 
Venice,  eontaining  eight  prorinccs,  Belluno,  Padna,  BoTigo^  Treiiso^ 

Udino  (FrioU)i  Yenice,  Verona,  Tioensa    •        .        •        •        • 


I 


Pop.  in 
1850. 

1,538,047 
706,316 
146,007 

1,006,971 
319,224 
463,956 

50a,0t6 
859,706 

4,409,900 

1,799,838 
438,586 

4,555,477 
380,826 
393,715 

2,725,740 
2,281,78S 


m 
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AUSTBIA. 
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JEungaryt  containing  fire  distriota,  PrMborg*  KMchfta,  Qrowwardein, 

Buda-Peath,  Oedenbarg         ........ 

V(Xvod»eh€tft  of  Servia  and  Banat  of  Temei^  including  five  districts, 

Orosa-Beoskerek,  Lngoa,  Neusats,  TemesTar,  and  Zombor   . 
C^iHttia  and  Slavonian  containing  siz  palatinates,  Agram,  Finme, 

Kreuts,  Waraadin,  Essegg,  and  Poeega 

DrunstylvaniOf  ineludlng  five   oirdee,  Hermannatadt,  Carlsburg, 

Klauaenbnrg,  D^,  and  If  aros  TisArbely  ..... 
MUiUarp  JVonfiera,  inelading  SlaTonUuCroatla  and  Banat-Serrla  . 
To  which,  in  order  to  complete  (he  number  of  the  population,  must 

be  added  the  Ki/f/ary 


Pop.  in 
1850. 

7,864,268 

1,426,231 

868,456 

I  2,078,787 

1,009,109 

I     788,624 

86,514,466 

The  AuBtiian  dominions  oontainy  in  almoet  every  par(»  lofty  moun- 
tainB,  some  fonning  the  natural  line  of  demaroation  into  provinces,  as 
the  Sudetsch  branch  of  the  HercynianB,  and  the  Carpathian  chains  in 
the  north  and  east ;  and  others,  like  ike  Alps  and  their  branches,  in 
the  south  and  west,  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  the  several  countries 
which  form  part  of  the  empire  in  this  direction.  The  plains  do  not 
occupy  more  than  about  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  suriace;  the  few 
extensive  levels  which  exist  are  found  next  to  the  northern  declivities 
of  the  Carpathians,  in  Galiciay  and  in  the  south-eastern  parts  of 
Hungary,  between  the  Matra  and  the  Transsylvanian  branch  of  the 
Carpathians;  they  prevail  within  the  Slavonian  borders,  and  from  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  that  portion  of  the  Austrian  possessions  in 
the  north  of  Italy  which  lies  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines. 

We  shall  commenoe  our  view  of  the  surface  with  the*  mountain 
chains  which  are  most  remarkable  for  their  extent  and  elevation. 

In  tho  south — 1st,  the  JUuetian  or  TproUte  Alpt,  the  loftiest  ranger 
in  the  Austrian  dominiona  This  cham  after  forming  the  northern 
boundary  of  Lombardy  enters  the  Tyrol  from  the  Grisons,  beginning 
on  the  Austrian  side  with  the  highest  mountain  in  the  whole  empire, 
namely,  ilie  Orteloa,  or  Oertlers  Spitze,  at  an  elevation  of  2058  Vienna 
klafters,  or  12,811  English  feet,  near  the  source  of  the  Adda,  and 
extends  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  covering  the  Tyrol  with  its 
enormous  masses,  until  it  terminates  at  the  Three  Lords'  Peak 
(Dreiherm-spitze),  near  the  borders  of  Carinthia,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  source  of  the  Salzach,  in  the  province  of  Upper 
Austria.  Among  the  branches  of  the  Rh»tian  Alps  is  one  which 
bends  easterly  towards  the  source  of  the  Muhr,  in  the  circle  of 
Salzburg,  and  then  running  northward  between  the  Traun  and  Ens, 
divides  mto  several  arms  of  considerable  elevation,  which  subside  in 
the  valley  of  the  Danube.  Another  principal  branch  stretches  in  a 
southerly  direction  to  the  Monte  Pellegrino,  close  upon  the  frontier 
of  the  Tyrolese  and  Venetian  territories,  and  sends  forth  its  arms 
under  the  name  of  the  Lesinian  Mountains  (which  lie  between  the 
Lago  di  Qarda  and  the  Brenta)  and  the  Euganeian  and  Berinian  hills. 
In  connection  with  the  Rhastian  chain  are— 2nd,  the  iVortc  Alpt,  which 
commence  at  the  Three  Lords'  Peak,  traverse  the  whole  of  Carinthia 
which  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Drave,  then  turn  eastward  through 
Styria,  spread  into  Lower  and  Upper  Austria,  and  gradually  subside 
into  the  plains  of  Oedenbui^  in  Hungary.  A  limestone  range  to 
which  the  Semmering  between  Lower  Austria  and  Styria  belongs 
accompanies  this  chain,  whose  extreme  northern  arms,  the  Kahlen 
and  Leitha  heights,  commonly  called  the  Joseph  and  Leopold's  Beige, 
look  down  upon  the  plun  in  which  Vienna  is  situated.  Connected 
also  with  the  Rhsetian,  are — 8rd,  the  Camie  or  Corinthian  Alps,  which 
commenoe  at  the  Monte  Pellegrino,  in  the  southernmost  ^^rol,  run 
south-eastward  through  the  lUyrian  provinces  of  Carinthia  and 
Camiola,  and  gradually  subside  in  the  Kiistenland,  or  government 
of  Tries^  on  the  Adriatia  This  chain  abounds  in  iron,  lead,  copper, 
and  quicksilver;  and  many  minor  branches  descend  into  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  Venetian  territoiy,  whilst  one  of  them  stretches  in  a 
gradually  declining  elevation  from  the  Terglou  in  Western  lUyria, 
eastward  beyond  Carlowitz,  where  it  terminates  opposite  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Danube  and  Theiss.  With  the  Terglou  begins  the  long 
chain  of — 4th,  the  JtUian  or  Camiolan  Alpt,  which  run  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  between  the  right  bank  of  the  Save  and  the  Isonzo, 
until  they  throw  out  two  arms  above  the  town  of  Idria  in  the  Ulyrian 
province  of  Laybach;  the  western  encircling  and  traversing  the 
peninsula  of  Istria  to  its  western  shore,  and  the  eastern  descending 
riong  the  left  bank  of  the  Calpa  in  lUyria :  the  main  chain  stretches 
on  in  a  south-easterly  line,  until  it  has  encircled  the  Gulf  of  Quamero, 
on  the  Adriatic,  and  formed  a  junction,  at  the  high  limestone  rock 
termed  the  Klek  near  Zengh,  with  — 5th,  the  Dinaric  Alps,  which 
from  Uiis  point  traverse  that  part  of  Austrian  Croatia  between  the 
Kulpa  and  Unna,  and  right  bank  of  the  Save,  and  then  enter  Turkish 
Croatia ;  whilst  a  branch  turns  westward,  spreads  out  in  short  ranges 
to  the  very  borders  of  the  Adriatic,  and  converts  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  narri)w  elongated  surface  of  Dalmatia  into  a  mountain- 
region,  of  which  the  Monte  Dinara  (5669  feet  in  height),  whence  the 
parent  diain  has  derived  its  name,  is  the  most  elevated  summit  The 
whole  of  the  Alpine  chains  which  spread  through  the  Archduchy  of 
Austria,  and  south  of  it  into  Styria,  Illyria,  Croatia,  and  Dalmatia, 
as  compared  with  the  stupendous  elevation  of  the  western  chain  of 
the  Alps,  scarcely  attain  one-half  of  their  height. 

The  eastern  and  north-eastern  territory  of  Austria  is  charaetetiaed 


by  its  own  independent  Inoimtain  system.  The  CfarpatkianSf  which 
oommenoe  near  Presbuig  on  the  Danube,  near  the  north-western 
border  of  Hungary,  are  connected  by  their  northward  idope  with  the 
Sudetsch  biimch  of  the  Hercynian  chain ;  and  when  they  reach  the 
district  where  the  boundaries  of  Austrian-Silesia,  Moravia,  and 
Himgary  meet,  attain  a  great  elevation.  From  this  point  the  prin- 
cipal mass  sweeps  in  an  uch  to  the  east,  and  then  follows  a  southerly 
course  until  it  reaches  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Transsylvania 
at  Mount  Mosa  Mika,  from  which  point  it  turns  towards  the  west,  and 
then  deviating  a  little  to  the  south,  terminates  a  course  of  between 
650  and  700  miles  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  near  Old.Orsova, 
dose  upon  the  frontier  of  Walladua.  In  this  course,  the  Carpathians 
fonn  a  boundary  line,  separating  Hungary  from  Moravia,  Austrian- 
Silesia,  Galicia,  and  the  Buckowine  in  uie  north ;  Transsylvania  from 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  in  the  east  and  south ;  and  the  military 
frx>ntier  of  south-eastern  Hungary  from  the  western  confines  of 
Wallachia,  and  the  northern  confines  of  Servia,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Danube. 

^  The  principal  groups  into  which  the  Carpathians  are  usually  sub- 
divided, are : — 1.  The  Transtyivanian  Alps,  consisting  of  a  number  of 
parallel  ranges  stretching  first  north-eastward  through  the  Austrian 
Banat  and  Uien  across  the  province,  whence  they  have  their  name, 
from  Uipalanka^  below  Weisudrchen  (about  70  miles  east  of  Semlin), 
and  subsiding  gently  at  Mount  Pietrozza,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the 
sources  of  the  Theiss  in  the  Hungarian  circle  of  Mannaros.  Ko 
summits  in  this  group  exceed  4000  feet  in  elevation  until  they  have 
reached  the  territory  of  MoldavisL  They  slope  gently  on  the  west 
into  the  plains  of  Hungary  around  Temeswar  and  Wardein,  and 
occupy  a  sur£ioe  of  which  the  greatest  length  is  about  850  miles,  with 
a  breadth  varying  from  25  to  95  miles.  2.  The  Waldgdnrgef  or  Forest 
Mountains^  the  main  chain  of  which  takes  a  north-westerly  course 
from  the  sources  of  the  Theiss  in  Hungary  and  Pruth  in  south- 
eastern Gaiida  to  the  banks  of  the  Hernad  and  Popred  in  Upper 
Hungary.  They  form  a  series  of  low  flat  masses  of  sandstone  and 
flinty  rock,  extending  in  length  frt>m  140  to  160  miles,  and  in  breadth 
about  50  or  60  miles,  on  the  northern  or  Gkdician  side  of  which  the 
Dniester  springs.  On  this  north  side  they  descend,  covered  with 
forest  and  swamp,  into  the  Galician  plain,  their  base  being  terminated 
by  those  enormous  banks  of  rock-salt,  between  700  and  800  feet  deep, 
which  appear  to  spread  eastward  almost  to  the  veige  of  the  Ural 
chain  in  Southern  Russia.  Their  southern  slopes  fall  into  the  plain 
of  the  Theiss  in  Hungary,  and  where  the  line  of  forest  ceases  they 
are  well  cultivated,  and  highly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  vine. 
8.  The  Central  Cairpathiaru,  or  Tatra  Mountains :  these  not  only  con- 
stitute the  loftiest  mass  of  the  whole  Carpathian  system,  but  are  the 
only  mountains  of  Eastern  Europe,  north  of  the  Alps,  which  approach 
the  Alps  in  character.  They  extend  for  about  80  miles  along  the 
northern  confines  of  Hungary,  between  the  Upper  Popred  and 
Dunajec,  which  lie  at  their  south-eastern  end,  between  the  Arva  and 
the  Upper  Waag.  The  average  elevation  of  this  stupendous  mass  of 
granite  is  between  6000  and  6500  feet ;  but  that  of  the  highest  summit, 
the  Peak  of  the  Lonmitz,  is  8188  feet.  They  are  characterised  by 
alpine  glaciers,  snow,  lakes,  and  deep  chasms,  chiefly  however  in  the 
more  northerly  regiona  In  the  north  they  stretch  out  their  arms 
towards  the  banks  of  the  Raba  and  Bialka  in  Western  Galicia;  and 
in  the  south,  as  far  into  the  heart  of  Hungary  as  Waitzen  on  the 
Danube,  and  Erlau  on  the  stream  of  that  name,  which  is  tributary  to 
the  Theiss.  In  both  directions  they  are  bordered  by  a  range  2000  feet 
high,  and  these  again  are  bounded  by  a  maigin  of  low  hiUs.  4.  The 
Hung€uritM  Engwirgt,  or  Mountains  of  Ore,  which  rise  to  the  souiii 
of  the  Tatra,  consist  of  numerous  groups,  divided  by  the  vidleys  of 
the  Neutra,  Gran,  and  other  streiuns;  they  slope  down  into  the 
plains  of  Hungary,  and  at  their  western  dedivity,  facing  Gran  and 
Waitzen,  approach  the  Danube.  Their  breadth  varies  from  50  to 
60  miles.  One  of  the  branches  of  this  chain,  the  Matra,  v(hich  forms 
the  central  group  next  the  plains,  is  cdebrated  for  the  excellence  of 
its  vineyards.  5.  The  Betkides,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  the 
Babia  Ghira,  at  an  elevation  of  5400  feet,  abut  eastward  on  Uie  Wald- 
gebirge,  and  encompassing  the  northern  range  of  the  Central  Carpa- 
thians spread  along  the  frontiers  between  Moravia,  Austrian-Silesia, 
Gaiida,  and  Hungary.  Towards  the  north  they  extend  into  Gaiida, 
and  descend  into  the  elevated  plains  of  Tamowitz  and  Cracow,  in  the 
region  of  the  Upper  Vistula,  whilst  their  southern  range  subsidos  on 
the  plains  of  Hungary.  Their  western  extremity,  from  which  the 
Beczva  springs,  stands  in  immediate  contact  with — 6.  the  Leaser 
Carpathians,  or  Jawoxina  Mountains,  which  oommenoe  between 
Haimburg  and  Presburg,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  form 
the  most  westerly  group  of  the  parent  chain.  Thence  they  take  a 
north-easterly  course,  crossing  the  district  between  the  March  and 
Waag,  and  next  form  a  line  of  demarcation  between  Moravia  and 
Hungajy.  Their  greatest  devation  does  not  exceed  2000  feet,  from 
whioa  tney  decline  vrith  thickly-wooded  dopes  as  they  approach  the 
March  and  Waag  on  the  western  and  eastern  ndes. 

The  ddes  of  we  Great  Carpathian  chain  are  generally  covered  with 
forests  to  a  height  of  8600  and  even  4200  feet,  above  whidi  there  is  a 
suocesdon  of  nued  colossal  masses  of  rock,  whose  surface  is  unrelieved 
by  any  sign  of  vegetation  beyond  a  scanty  sprinkling  of  rock-moss. 
The  highest  pointo  are  everywhere  composed  of  gramte,  and  the  lest 
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derated,  either  of  primitiTe  limestone  or  iienite  porphyry  and  nnd- 
•tone ;  the  former  of  theee  is  frequently  covered  by  trap.  Even  at 
their  most  elevated  points  the  Carpathians  are  not  orowned  with 
oerpetual  snow,  nor  is  the  ice  or  snow  which  accumulates  in  their 
nollowB  capable  of  resisting  the  efifeot  of  mid*Bummer  heats.  Vege- 
tation, which  is  luxuriant,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
central  range,  becomes  languid  as  it  approaches  the  higher  regions. 
The  woods  on  the  southern  side  of  the  chain  next  Hungary  are  alter- 
nately composed  of  firs,  pines,  and  beeches ;  but  on  their  northern 
tide,  next  Qalicia,  they  consist  principally  of  firs,  frequently  inter- 
mixed with  pines,  and  at  times  with  beeches^  but  the  oak  does  not 
exist  on  the  Carpathian  soiL  Neither  the  vine  nor  walnut  succeeds  in 
the  central  range. 

The  declivities  of  the  several  Carpathian  ranges,  but  more  particu- 
larly those  which  spread  into  Hungary  and  Transsylvania,  contain  the 
souroee  of  several  nvers.  On  the  Hungarian  and  Tranasylvanian  sides, 
are  the  Theiss,  Ssamos,  Karos,  and  Aluta ;  on  the  northern  and  eastern 
sides  of  the  Carpathians,  the  Sereth,  Moldava,  Pnith,  Hemath,  Gran, 
and  Neutra ;  sad  in  the  central  andBeekide  ranges,  the  Waag,  Vistula, 
Dunajeo,  and  Dniester. 

The  last  mountain  ranges  which  we  have  to  notice  are  the  6udetsoh 
and  other  branches  of  the  Heroynian  chain.  Where  the  westerly 
termination  of  the  Beskide  group  descends  with  its  broad  masses  into 
the  low  country  between  the  Vistula  and  Oder  an  extensive  girdle 
of  mountains  takes  its  rise.  Elevating  itself  at  this  point  from  the 
narrow  plain  which  lies  between  the  Upper  Oder  snd  Becsva  at  their 
eastern  extremity,  and  from  the  plain  of  the  Hanna,  or  Upper  March, 
the  lofty  chain  of  the  Sudetes  follows  a  north-westerly  direction  for 
more  than  200  miles  through  the  upper  part  of  Moravia,  Austrian- 
Silesia,  and  along  the  northern  districts  of  Bohemia,  untU  it  reaches 
the  Elbe,  the  right  bank  of  which  on  the  side  of  Saxony  forms  its 
north-westerly  limit.  The  Sudetes  are  the  boundary-line  between 
those  portions  of  the  Austrian  territory  and  the  Saxon  and  Prussian 
dominions  which  lie  to  the  east  of  the  point  at  which  the  Elbe  has 
forced  a  passage  through  the  Ore-Mountain  group  of  the  Hercynian 
chain.  They  are  remarkable  rather  for  their  length  than  breadth ;  in 
no  part  are  they  completely  broken  by  the  interposition  of  plains,  and 
Uiey  occasionally  rise  from  their  general  elevation  of  1000  feet  to  a 
height  of  4000  feet  The  natural  character  of  the  Sudetes  hss  led  to 
their  subdivision  into  four  distinct  ranges,  of  which  the  first  in  order, 
commencing  with  their  vicinity  to  the  Carpathians,  is 

The  Siletian-Moravian  range,  whose  surface,  mostly  covered  with 
the  elevated  forests  on  the  confines  of  the  two  provinces,  contains 
the  sources  of  the  Oder  and  March.  Its  mass  consists  of  primitive 
clay-slate  which  at  times  diverges  into  mica-slate.  The  central  sum- 
mits of  the  range  have  in  general  2000  feet  elevation,  but  its  loftiest 
heights,  the  Altvater  and  Spicglitzer  Schneebeig,  rise  to  4488  feet 
and4880  feet  respectively.  Numerous  branches  extend  in  various 
directions  from  the  main  gioup ;  the  most  northerly  descends  to  the 
banks  of  the  Oppa»  a  branch  of  the  Elbe,  and  the  most  southerly  runs 
parallel  with  the  left  bank  of  the  March  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Olmiitz.  The  forests  in  this  range  descend  along  its  declivities  till 
they  skirt  a  soil  which  is  variously  and  highly  cultivated.  The  Alt- 
vater, which  stands  on  then  orth-westem  side  of  the  range,  is  connected 
by  the  Huudsriicken  (or  Dog^s  Back),  a  long  narrow  chain  running 
north-westward,  with  the  second,  or 

GUUter-Gebirge,  a  quadrangular  mass  of  mountains  formed  by  two 
parallel  groups,  distant  between  14  and  19  miles  from  each  other,  and 
extending  about  40  or  45  miles  in  a  direction  from  south-east  to 
north-west ;  they  are  united  in  the  south  by  the  snow-mountains  of 
Olatz,  and  in  the  north  by  those  of  Schweidnits  in  Prussian-Silesia. 
They  encompass  the  earldom  of  Glats  on  every  side.  The  south- 
easterly knot,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Qlateer  Snow  Mountains, 
Is  in  every  respect  the  rawest  and  wildest  as  well  as  the  most  elevated 
region  of  the  whole  Qlatser-Gebiige.  llie  main  range  is  composed  of 
limestone.  The  principal  valleys  are  at  a  height  of  1200  or  1300  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  produce  but  scanty  crops  of  grain ; 
the  slopes  are  covered  with  forests  to  a  considerable  point  of  elevation. 
The  Grosser  Schneebeig  (Great  Snow  Mountain),  4444  feet  in  height, 
is  the  loftiest  summit  of  this  range.  The  Glatzer-Gebirge  abut  in  the 
south  on  the  Moravian  Mountains,  sometimes  called  the  Alten-Gebiige, 
which  descend  in  a  south-westerly  direction  by  Landskron,  Zwittau, 
and  Iglau  to  the  Danube,  on  the  left  bank  of  which  they  form  a 
junction  with  the  Bohemian  Forest  Mountains,  or  Bohmerwald- 
Gebirge.  The  most  elevated  point  in  this  group  is  the  Plockenstein, 
whose  height  is  4176  feet.  Cultivation  here  rises  to  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion, and  the  backs  of  the  mountains  are  thickly  wooded.  The  western 
branches  of  the  Glatzer  chain  slope  down  into  the  plains  of  Bohemia, 
and  its  eastern  after  spreading  over  the  northern  districts  of  Moravia 
disappear  in  the  lowlands  in  that  quarter.  A  lofty  mass  called  the 
Waldenburg  Moimtains,  in  the  south-westerly  part  of  the  principality 
of  SchweidmtsE,  unites  the  GlatEei^Gebiige  with  the  third  range  of  the 
Sudetes, — 

The  Bieien'Oebirge,  or  Giant  Mountains,  which  mark  the  north- 
eastern boundary  of  Bohemia,  rise  rapidly  from  the  low  region  in  the 
south-west  of  Prussian-Silesia,  where  the  Bober  has  its  source,  to  a 
.height  of  8000  feet  and  upwards,  ascend  north-westward  until  they 
.attain  an  elevation  of  6058  feet  at  the  Giant,  or  Snow-Cap  (Sohn< 


Koppe)  which  lies  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  group,  and  then  descend 
into  the  vale  of   the  Neisse  close  upon  the  environs  of  Zittau  in 
Saxon-Lusatia.    The  latter  half  of  uus  range,  its  wildest  and  znoet 
inclement  region,  is  more  commonly  known  imder  the  appellation  of 
the  Iserkamm,  or  Iser  Mountains,  and  stretches  in  four  parallel  maasee 
with  numerous  well-wooded  branches  for  more  than  30  miles,  »nd 
with  a  breadth  of  about  14  miles,  from  the  vale  of  the  Neisse  into 
the  north  of  Bohemia,  and  into  the  circle  of  Liegnitz  in  Prussian 
Silesia.    The  sources  of  the  Iser,  which  lie  within  it  at  a  height  of 
3400  feet  in  the  Bohemian  district  of  BunaUu,  give  it  its  name.    The 
southern  bmnches  of  the  Biesen-Gebiige  consist  of  two  high  groups 
running  in  a  parallel  line  with  the  main  range  from  the  banks  of  the 
Iser  to  those  of  the  greater  Aupa,  in  the  north-eastern  parts  of 
Bohemia ;  the  loftier  group  of  the  two  has  summits  which  rise  here 
and  there  to  4000  feet  in  elevation,  and  throw  out  branches  which 
run  to  the  banks  of  both  rivers.    The  mass  of  the  Biesen-Gebirge  is 
granit<^  which  also  distinguishes  its  highest  peaks ;  and  its  sitbsidiaiy 
formation  is  gneiu,  which  ii  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  Eulen 
group  in  Prussian-Silesia,  and  micandate.    Nearly  nine  months  of 
winter  prevail  on  these  mountains,  which  from  being  the  most  elevated 
of  any  chain  in  the  north  of  Germany  have  been  not  inappropriately 
denominated  the  Giant  Mountains.    The  rawness  of  their  dimate 
prevents  rye  from  ripening  at  a  greater  height  on  l^eir  do|tes  or  in 
the  valleys  than  1200  feet ;  nor  will  oats  or  potatoes  thrive  above  2400 
feet — seldom  indeed  above  1700  feet;   wood  becomes  of  stinted 
growth  when  the  height  exoeeds  3600  feet,  and  the  regions  which  rise 
beyond  it  are  naked  granite.    In  spite  of  every  disadvantage  of  climate 
not  only  are  the  valleys  and  offsets  of  the  Riesen-Gebirge,  but  even  their 
slopes  half  way  to  the  top,  thickly  inhabited ;  their  interior  ii  occa- 
sionally the  site  of  a  broad  tract  of  marshy  flats,  and  their  descent  on 
the  Bohemian  side  ia  far  more  abrupt  than  on  the  Silesian.    Of  the 
Lusatian  Mountatns,  or  Launtser-Berge,  the  fourth  and  last  range  of 
the  Sudetsch  branch  of  the  Hercynian  chun,  which  rise  from  the  vale 
of  the  Neisse  in  Lusatia  and  extend  to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  and 
Oder,  we  shall  merely  observe  in  tUs  place,  that  there  is  an  arm  which 
stretches  from  its  southerly  declivity  into  the  heart  of  that  part  of 
Northern  Bohemia  which  has  the  Elbe  and  Iser  for  its  western  and 
esstem  boundariesL 

It  may  be  remarked  generally  of  the  Sudetes,  that  their  higher 
regions  are  of  various  primitive  formations,  and  in  certain  directions 
ridi  in  different  kinds  of  ores.  The  mountain  ranges  of  more  mode- 
rate height  are  composed  of  clay-slate,  limestone,  and  amygdaloid,  snd 
in  parts  contain  beds  of  coaL  The  ofBwts  which  stret<£  deep  into 
Moravia  and  Bohemia  are  of  flots  trap  and  sandstone,  or  grayVacke 
and  baaalt,  with  isolated  and  towering  caps.  Both  sides  of  the  Sudetsch 
chain  abound  in  streams  which  spring  from  their  bosom.  Of  these 
the  most  considerable  on  the  northern  side  are—the  Oppa,  Neiaae, 
Bober,  and  Neisse  in  Lusatia,  all  of  which  flow  into  the  Oder ;  and 
on  the  southern  side — ^the  Oder,  the  three  sources  of  which  lie  about 
14  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Olmilts;  the  March,  or  Morava,  which 
runs  into  the  Danube ;  the  Iser,  which  is  tributary  to  the  Elbe ;  and 
the  Elbe  itself  which  springs  from  the  southern  foot  of  the  Sdmee- 
Koppe. 

Another  considerable  range  of  the  Hercynians  consists  of  two  moun- 
tain ranges  which  commence  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  at  that 
point  of  the  Bohemian  frontier  where  the  river  forces  a  passage  into 
Saxony,  and  running  first  in  a  south-westerly  line  between  the  two 
kingdoms  and  then  in  a  south-easterly  one  between  Bavaria  and 
Bohemia,  terminate  at  Line  upon  the  Danube.  The  former,  denomi- 
nated the  Ore  Mountains  of  Simony  and  Bohemia  (Sachsisch-Bdhmisch 
"Engehirge),  extend  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  to  the  most  western 
quarters  of  Bohemia,  which  the  Eger  drains  sfter  crossing  the  confines 
of  Bavaria:  frx)m  this  point  also  the  group  called  the  Bohemian 
Middle  Mountains  (Mittel-Gebii^ge),  an  isolated  range  of  baaalt  and 
porphpy  formation  at  no  point  rising  higher  than  2496  feet,  stretches 
with  its  ^tie  summits  and  finely-wooded  slopes  across  the  north- 
western districts  of  Bohemia  to  the  vicinity  of  Leovosits,  in  neariy  a 
parallel  line  with  the  Erzgebiige.  The  Ore  Mountain^  whoee 
northern  side  spreads  into  Saxony  and  desoends  in  terrace-like  decli- 
vities until  it  approaches  the  Saale,  penetrate  in  their  south-westeriy 
course  with  abrupt  descent  to  the  valleys  of  the  Eger  and  Biel% 
which  contain  Carlsbad  and  other  celebrated  mineral  springs.  The 
whole  range  with  few  exceptions,  particularly  the  rocky  masses  of 
sandstone  next  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  is  of  granite  and  gneiu;  its 
conical  summits  are  well  wooded,  and  it  abounds  in  minerals.  Its 
slopes  are  inhabited  and  cultivated  to  a  considerable  height.  Its 
length  on  either  side  of  the  boundary  between  Saxony  and  Bohemia 
has  been  estimated  at  95  miles,  whilst  its  breadth  in  this  direction 
varies  from  28  to  32  miles. 

The  second  and  south-easterly  line  of  the  Heroynian  chain  com- 
mences in  the  elevated  plain  on  the  right  bai^  of  the  Eger,  and  from 
the  sources  of  the  Naab,  immediately  opposite  to  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  Bohemian  Mittel-Gebirge.  Under  the  denomination  of 
the  Bohemian  Forest  Mountains  (Bohmerwald-Gebirge,  termed  by  the 
natives  the  Ssumava)  it  runs  between  Bohemia  and  Bavaria  until  it 
reaches  the  point  where  the  frt)ntiers  of  those  two  kingdoms  meet 
the  north-westernmost  extremity  of  the  Archduchy  of  Austria  at  the 
baae  of  the  Drey-Sessel  Mountain ;  from  this  point  it  divides  into  an 
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easterlj  chain  runnipg  beyond  Rosenberg  on  ihe  Moldau  and  lepa- 
rating  Bohemia  fttim  we  Ai^duohy,  and  also  mto  a  soatherly  chain 
which  terminates  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  at  Linz.  The 
principal  chain  of  the  Bdhmerwald  is  between  110  and  120  miles  in 
length,  and  its  ayerage  breadth  about  20  miles ;  its  general  features 
ajre  those  of  a  wild,  gloomy,  thickly-wooded,  and  precipitous  region, 
full  of  mountain  torrents  and  valleys.  The  highest  elevations  on  the 
aide  of  Bohemia,  in  the  districts  of  Klattau,  Prachin,  and  Budweis, 
are  the  Drey-Seesel  Mountain  which  is  3798  feet,  and  the  Rubani  which 
is  4218  feet  high.  It  is  rich  in  metals  and  minerals,  and  that  portion 
of  it  which  lies  within  the  Archduchy  of  Austria  exchanges  its  original 
name  for  that  of  the  Karlsberge,  or  Saarergebiige.  The  principal 
rivers  which  spring  ftom  the  Bbhmerwald  are  the  Naab,  Regen, 
Beraun,  Yottova  or  Ottova,  and  Moldau. 

The  last  of  this  long  succession  of  Austrian  highlands  is  that  other 
range  of  the  Hercynian  chain  by  which  Moravia  is  separated  from 
Bohemia,  whence  it  has  derived  the  name  of  the  MoravUm  Mountains 
(Mahrisch-Qebiige).  At  their  south-western  extremity  they  unite 
with  the  offiMts  of  the  Bohmerwidd-G^binFe,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Linx,  spread  towards  Molk  on  the  Danube,  and  direct  their  course 
north-eastward,  forming  the  line  of  fh>ntier  between  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  until  they  form  a  junction  with  the  Qlatzer-Gebirge  of  the 
Sudetsch  chain,  as  already  described. 

The  great  plains  will  be  more  fully  noticed  when  we  come  to  speak 
of  the  soil  and  products  of  the  Austrian  empire. 

Hydrogiypkyt  Communicationt,  Ac. — ^The  only  sea-coast  which  this 
great  empire  possesses  is  on  the  Adriatic,  the  waters  of  which,  so  far 
as  the  Austrian  dominions  are  concerned,  extend  from  the  Punto  di 
Ooro  along  the  eastern  territoty  of  Venice,  the  western,  southern,  and 
eastern  frontiers  of  the  Qovemment  of  Triest  in  Illyria,  the  Kiistenland, 
or  maritime  district,  of  Hungary  and  Austrian  Cr6atia,  and  the 
western  limits  of  Dalmatia  to  their  most  southerly  extremity.  In 
describing  this  line,  the  Adriatic  not  only  makes  four  considerable 
bays  or  inlets — the  Lagunes  of  Venice,  tiie  Gulfb  of  Venice  and 
Fiume  or  Quamero,  and  the  Bay  of  Cattaro— but  forms  several  narrow 
straits  called  canals,  between  tiie  islands  and  mainland  in  its  north- 
eastern pai*ts ;  such  are  the  Morlakian  Csnal  on  Ihe  coast  of  Dalmatia, 
the  canals  of  Pago,  Zara,  di  Mezzo,  Solta,  Trau,  Brazza,  Cuigola, 
Narenta,  and  others. 

The  Austrian  territory,  with  regard  to  lakes  and  inland  waters, 
will  bear  a  comparison  with  most  countries  in  Europe,  particularly  in 
its  southern  and  eastern  provinces.  The  Flatten  See,  or  as  the  natives 
call  it  Lake  Balaton  (from  a  Slavonian  word  implying  dirt  or  mud), 
is  in  the  south-west  of  Himgary,  about  60  miles  south  of  Komom  on 
the  Danube.  Its  surface  occupies  an  area  of  504  square  miles, 
including  its  swampy  borders ;  and  it  receives  the  Szala,  and  upwards 
of  forty  streams  and  rivulets.  About  70  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
the  Platten  See  lies  the  Neusiedler  See,  which  the  Hungarians  term 
Fertoe,  an  unnavigable  lake,  which  contains  120  square  miles  of 
surface,  and  is  at  least  60  miles  in  circumference.  The  incrustations 
of  salt,  soda,  and  vitriol  which  are  found  along  its  sides,  render  its 
water  unfit  for  use.  The  Oriiner  See,  or  Qreen  Lake,  is  a  small  lake 
on  the  Tatra  Mountains,  in  the  northern  circle  of  Liptau,  in  Hungary, 
the  water  of  which  has  a  green  appearance,  but  proves  to  be  pure  and 
transparent  when  drawn  out.  Numerous  smaller  lakes  and  swamps 
are  scattered  as  we  have  before  observed  over  the  Hungarian  soil ;  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  are  the  Palitsh  and  White  h^es,  which  are 
impregnated  with  natron,  and  are  situated  between  Theresiannpel  and 
the  right  bank  of  the  Theiss.  The  adjacent  principality  of  Transsyl- 
vania  is  scarcely  less  abundantly  supplied  with  lakes;  they  are  of 
considerable  depth,  mostly  situated  on  the  plateaus  of  high  mountains, 
and  are  seldom  known  to  have  any  outlets.  The  inhabitants  are 
accustomed  to  term  them  Eyes  of  the  Sea.  The  Tsheger,  or  Hudoea 
See,  which  has  an  area  of  68  square  miles,  is  14  miles  in  length,  and 
lies  in  the  north-east  circle  of  Doboka,  is  the  largest  of  the  Transsyl- 
vanian  lakes.  Compared  with  its  extent  however  there  is  no  province 
in  the  empire  which  is  richer  in  lakes  than  that  of  the  Upper  Ens,  in' 
the  Archduchy  of  Austria.  The  most  considerable  among  them  are— 
the  Atter  See,  or  Kammer  Lake,  which  the  Atter,  or  Ascha,  unites 
with  the  Man  See,  or  Mond  See  (Lake  of  the  Moon),  the  latter  being 
7  miles  long  and  5  miles  broad ;  immediately  east  of  the  Atter  See, 
the  Gemiind,  or  Traun  See,  through  which  the  Traun  flows  from  the 
Hall-stiidter  See,  which  receives  the  small  streams  Ischel,  Gosa,  and 
Fuderbach ;  the  lakes  Waller,  Matt,  Alben,  or  St.  Wolfgang^s,  and 
Irr,  or  Zeller.  The  neighbouring  province  of  Styria  has  no  laige 
lakes;  but  lUyria,  particularly  the  mountain  districts  of  Carinthia 
and  Camiola,  abounds  in  them.  The  most  extensive  are  the  Worth 
See,  sometimes  called  the  Lake  of  Klagenfurt,  about  2  miles  distant 
from  that  town ;  it  is  11  miles  long,  has  a  superficies  of  28  square 
miles,  and  is  very  rich  in  fish ;  and  the  lakes  Mtihlstadt  and  Ossiach, 
in  the  circle  of  Villach.  But  none  are  so  remarkable  as  the  Czirknitze 
See,  in  the  circle  of  Adelabeig,  which  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
limestone  heights,  and  occupies  a  surface  of  63  square  miles :  it  con- 
tains eighteen  subterranean  cavities,  or  reservoirs,  through  which  its 
waters  at  times  disappear,  and  again  flow  in.  In  this  basin  are  three 
hills,  which,  when  uie  water  fills  it|  become  so  many  islands,  and  on 
the  top  of  the  largest  of  which,  called  Vomeck,  lies  the  village  of 
Ottok.      Eight  Btreams  and  rivulets  run  into  this  lake,  and  nine 


villages  and  twenty  ohttrchee  are  seated  on  its  margin.  In  Austrian 
Croatia,  besides  &e  Tsuntratz  there  are  eight  lakes  among  the 
CapeUa  Mountains,  to  the  south  of  Carlstadt,  called  the  Pillwitzer 
Seen,  the  waters  of  which  descend  over  magnificent  falls  from  the 
uppermost  basin  to  the  lowest. 

Dalmatia  too  is  full  of  lakes,  of  which  we  may  mention — in  the 
north-west,  that  of  Novigrad,  through  which  the  Zermanja  flows; 
lakes  Narin,  Kadin,  and  Vrana,  south  of  Zara ;  the  Trocklian,  which 
receives  the  Kerka  before  it  faUa  into  the  Bay  of  Sebenico ;  and  the 
Rostol,  Prelosaz,  and  Veliki  Jesero,  which  lie  more  inland.  Many  of 
the  Dalmatian  lakes  however  frequently  become  dry  from  want  both 
of  rain  and  springs,  which  are  rare,  owing  to  the  calcareous  character 
of  this  province. 

Of  the  several  lakes  in  the  Italian  dominions  of  Austria  there  are 
two  of  which  the  property  u  shared  with  neighbouring  states :  the 
Lago  Maggiore,  or  Lake  of  Locarno,  on  the  north-western  borders  of 
Lombardy,  stretches  southward  from  the  Swiss  canton  of  Ticino ;  its 
south-western  and  southern  extremity  borders  on  Piedmont,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  eastern  banks  on  the  government  of  Milan  as 
low  as  Sesto  Calende.  It  is  above  45  miles  in  length,  and  from  4^ 
miles  to  7  miles  in  breadth.  The  other  lake,  the  Lago  di  Lugano,  or 
di  Laviso,  is  connected  with  Lago  Maggiore  by  the  Tresa;  the 
larger  portion  of  this  lake  is  in  the  canton  of  Ticino ;  it  is  nearly 
25  miles  long,  has  an  average  breadth  of  about  5  miles,  and  on  thi 
Lombardy  side  upwards  of  40  rivulets  flow  into  it.  The  remaining 
lakes  of  importance  in  this  quarter  are  situated  wholly  within  the 
Austrian  territory :  they  are  the  Lago  di  Como,  which  lies  a  little  to 
the  east  of  the  Lago  di  Lugano,  in  the  north-western  part  of 
Lombardy.  Its  length  is  about  88  miles,  but  its  breadth  is  nowhere 
more  than  2^  miles.  Beyond  Bellagio,  where  it  divides  into  two 
arms,  the  eastern  is  more  commonly  called  the  Lago  di  Lecco.  Besides 
the  Adda,  which  runs  through  it,  195  small  rivers  and  streams 
fall  into  itw  The  Lago  di  Garda,  the  laigest  lake  in  Italy  and  the 
most  important  for  its  traffic,  is  politically  intersected  by  a  portion  of 
the  boundary  line  between  Lombardy  and  the  Venetian  territory.  It 
covers  a  surface  of  upwards  of  290  square  miles,  runs  parallel  with  the 
Adige  from  Kiva  to  Peschiera,  west  of  Verona,  for  a  length  of  nearly 
85  miles,  and  has  a  breadth  vaiying  from  about  5  miles  to  14  miles; 
it  is  deep  enough  to  be  navigated  by  large  vessels,  is  traversed 
by  the  Mindo,  and  receives  the  waters  of  the  Sarca  and  several 
minor  streama 

To  this  enumeration  lakes  Iseo,  which  lies  north-west  of  Brescia, 
and  is  traversed  in  its  whole  length  of  19  miles  by  the  Oglio ; 
Idro,  to  the  east  of  the  Iseo,  7  miles  long,  through  which  the 
Chiese  flows ;  and  d' AUcghe,  of  the  same  length,  in  the  delegation  of 
Vicenza,  may  be  added. 

The  adjoining  earldom  of  the  Tyrol  and  Voralberg  has  numerous 
lakes,  but  they  are  of  limited  size;  the  laigest,  (»Jled  the  Achen 
See,  in  the  circle  of  the  Vale  of  the  Lower  Inn,  does  not  exceed  5 
miles  in  length.  The  northern  extremity  of  the  Lago  di  Garda,  and 
tile  south-eastern  part  of  the  Boden  See,  or  Lake  of  Constanz,  are 
likewise  comprehended  within  the  Tyrolese  borders. 

In  closing  this  summary  of  the  principal  inland  seas  and  lakes  which 
lie  scattered  over  the  Austrian  dominions,  we  must  not  omit  the  mul- 
titude of  sheets  of  water  to  which  the  Bohemians,  Galioians,  and 
Moravians  give  the  name  of  teen,  or  lakes,  though  neither  from  their 
extent  nor  any  other  characteristic  is  this  an  appropriate  term. 
Bohemia  especially,  besides  the  Teschmitz,  Plockensteiner,  and  Rum- 
mer Seen,  in  the  respective  circles  of  Klattau,  Budweis,  and  Saate, 
pesse^es  so  great  an  abundance  of  these  sheets  of  water,  or  teickey 
that  they  were  estimated  50  years  ago  at  upwards  of  20,000,  and 
the  extent  of  soil  which  they  covered  at  189,600  acres.  The  Ezeperka 
near  Pardubicze  in  the  circle  of  Chrudim  is  one  of  the  largest,  and 
contains  several  finely-wooded  islands.  Of  late  years  however  the  num* 
ber  has  been  much  reduced,  and  the  soil  recovered  has  been  brought 
under  cultivation.  In  Ghilicia  there  are  said  to  be  nearly  3900  of 
these  sheets  of  water ;  and  in  the  Moravian  circle  of  Znaim  alone^ 
nearly  500. 

The  lagunes,  or  swamps,  which  are  formed  along  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  in  the  passage  of  the  alpine  rivers  into  that  basin,  are  divided 
into  five  distinct  systems,  each  appertaining  to  one  of  those  five  rivers. 
One  of  tiiem,  ttie  Lagune  of  Venice,  stretches  from  Brondolo  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Piave,  and  is  defended  against  the  inroads  of  the 
Adriatic  by  a  dam,  partly  formed  by  nature  and  partly  by  art  Where 
the  waters  are  quiescent  they  are  termed  'dead,'  and  where  they  are 
in  motion,  '  living'  lagunes. 

The  empire  of  Austria  belongs,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  to  four 
of  the  great  river  systems  of  Europe — ^those  of  the  Euxine,  Baltic, 
Nor^  l&a,  and  Mediterranean.  The  Dtuivht  enters  the  western  part 
of  Austria,  at  Passau,  on  the  borders  of  Bavaria,  and  flowing  in  a 
general  east  by  south  direction  past  Linz,  Vienna,  and  Presburg,  turns 
round  at  Waitzen,  in  the  heart  of  Hungary,  and  has  a  southerly  course 
till  it  is  joined  by  the  Drave  near  the  village  of  Almas,  to  the  east  of 
Esseg  or  Esrock,  the  capital  of  Slavonia.  Here  it  takes  a  general 
south-esstem  direction,  and  washing  the  walls  of  Peterwardein  and 
Semlin  meets  and  receives  the  Save  at  Belgrade :  from  this  point 
it  continues  its  tortuous  course  eastward  between  the  Austrian  and 
Turkish   dominiona  until  it  reaches  Orsova,  below  which  it  enten 
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Wallaiohia;  having  traTBrsed  the  Austimn  territoiy  for  more  than 
600  miles,  along  the  whole  line  of  which  it  is  navigable,  although 
firom  the  rapiditj  of  its  current  it  is  only  used  in  its  descent,  except 
by  Bteam-vesselB,  which  ascend  it  from  Ratisbon  to  YiemuL  By  a 
canal  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Austrian  empire  the  Danube  is  con- 
nected with  the  Rhine,  and  a  communication  is  thus  formed  between 
the  North  Sea  and  the  Black  Sea.  Where  it  first  enters  Austria  its 
valley,  nairowed  by  the  declivities  of  the  Norio  Alps  and  Bohmerwald, 
is  continued  between  rocks  until  it  arrives  below  linz ;  nor  do  the 
difficulties  of  its  navigation  terminate  until  its  steep  banks  sink  down 
into  the  tranquil  valley  which  opens  above  Vienna.  Here  it  divides 
into  several  channels,  created  by  a  multitude  of  islands,  such  as  the 
Lobau,  Prater,  ftc,  and  then  flows  towards  the  borders  of  Hungary: 
its  passage  into  this  kingdom,  between  Haimbuig  and  Presburg,  is 
skirted  by  the  Leitha  range  of  the  None  Alps  on  its  right  bank, 
and  the  Lesser  Carpathians  on  its  left.  This  point  is  the  termina- 
tion  of  the  Upper  Danube.  From  Presbuig  to  Komom  the  Lower 
Danube  flows  through  two  channels  (the  northern  receiving  the 
Waag  and  the  southern  the  Raab),  which  bound  each  side  of  the 
extensive  island  of  Schiitt ;  uniting  at  the  eastern  end  of  that  island, 
it  winds  between  the  Bakony  Foreet  (mountains)  and  the  base  of  the 
most  western  arms  of  the  Carpathians  through  Clran  to  Waitzen. 
From  Waitzen  it  describes  a  very  tortuous  line  through  the  spacious 
lowlands  of  Hungary  into  Slavonia,  winding  round  isluids,  and  edged 
by  swamp  and  marsh.  The  average  width  of  the  Danube  in  its  course 
through  Austria  is  stated  by  Lichtenstem  to  be  600  feet^  and  its 
average  depth  to  vary  from  8  feet  to  42  feet ;  its  fall  between  Vienna 
and  Ofen  in  Hungary  is  77  feet;  and  according  to  Heinrichs  between 
Ingolstadt  (whi(£  lies  about  90  miles  nearly  due  west  of  Passau  and 
P^tb)  it  is  813  Parisian  feet.  The  absolute  elevation  of  its  surface  is 
set  doivn  by  Lichtenstem  as  972  feet  at  Passau,  690  feet  at  Linz,  480  feet 
at  Vienna,  812  feet  at  Presburg,  258  feet  at  Raab,  and  216  feet  at 
Pesth.    [Danubb.] 

The  more  important  of  the  streams  which  dischaxge  themselves 
into  the  Danube,  after  they  have  flowed  through  portions  of  the 
Austrian  territory,  are, 

1.  The  Inn,  which  crosses  the  Grisona  frontier  above  the  pass  of 
Finstermtmtz  into  the  Tyrol,  through  whose  northern  districts,  par- 
ticulariy  the  extensive  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Inn,  it  runs  to  the 
borders  of  south-eastern  Bavaria,  which  it  meets  at  Eichelwang.  From 
this  point  it  runs  north  and  then  east  through  the  elevated  plateau  of 
Bavaria  for  about  90  miles  to  Braunau  in  Austria,  whence  it  flows 

,  northward,  forming  the  boundary  between  Bavaria  and  Austria  until 
it  joins  the  Danube  at  Passau  after  an  entire  course  of  nearly  820 
miles.  It  becomes  navigable  at  Hall,  after  passing  Innsbruck.  Its 
principal  tributary  stream  is  the  Salza,  or  Salzach,  which  springs  from 
the  None  Alps  at  the  EjrtLmmler-Tauem,  above  Bonach,  on  the  south- 
western limits  of  Austria :  it  traverses  the  vale  of  the  Pinzgau,  turns 
north  and  passes  through  Salzburg,  at  a  short  distance  above  which 
town  it  becomes  navigable,  and  terminates  a  course  of  nearly  200 
miles  by  joining  the  Inn  at  Haming,  a  little  south  of  Braunau. 
Between  Braunau  and  the  point  where  the  left  bank  receives  the 
Saale,  it  runs  between  the  Archduchy  and  Bavaria. 

2.  The  Traun,  another  navigable  nver  of  the  Upper  Ens  province, 
springs  out  of  two  lakes  in  the  north-western  comer  of  Styria,  soon 
after  enters  the  province  of  the  Ens,  flows  northward  through  the 
Hallstiitter  and  Qemiind  or  Traun  lakes,  and  passing  through  Wels 
terminates  a  course  of  about  110  miles  near  Zitzelau,  below  Linz^ 
where  it  meets  the  Danube,  after  its  waters  have  been  increased  by 
the  Ager,  Aim,  and  Krems. 

8.  The  Em,  or  Enns,  has  its  source  in  a  lake  above  Radstadt  in  the 
circle  of  Salzburg,  passes  through  the  north-western  part  of  Styria, 
and  entering  the  Archduchy  of  Austria  falls  into  the  Danube  near 
Enns.  It  receives  the  Steyer  just  above  the  town  of  that  name,  and 
nas  a  oourse  of  about  170  miles. 

4.  The  March,  or  Morava,  begins  its  oourse  of  about  220  miles  at 
the  foot  of  the  Schneeberge  (Saow  Mountains),  at  the  most  north- 
westerly point  of  the  border  between  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Austrian- 
Silesia  ;  descends  southward  to  Littau  in  Moravia,  between  gradually 
lowering  banks ;  thence  it  runs  through  lowlands,  where  woodland 
and  marah  alternately  bound  its  bed,  to  Olmiitz  and  Hadrasch.  It 
leaves  Moravia  above  Hohenau  in  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
Archduchy  of  Austria,  separatee  that  province  from  Hungary  during 
the  remainder  of  its  course,  and  meets  the  Danube  at  Theben,  a  little 
above  Presburg.  The  Thaya  has  a  course  of  about  170  miles  through 
Znaim  from  the  Moravian  Moimtains ;  after  it  has  been  joined  by  the 
Schwartz,  which  crosses  Moravia  through  Briinn  from  ^e  Bohemian 
firontier,  it  is  the  principal  stream  which  flows  into  the  March. 

5.  The  Drove,  or  Ihnnu,  whidi  rises  on  Mount  Pellegrino  not  far 
from  Innichen  on  Uie  eastern  frontier  of  Tyrol,  drains  the  Pusterthal 
as  &r  as  Linz ;  here  it  turns  to  ^e  east^  enters  Carinthia,  and  i>asses 
Villach,  where  it  becomes  navigable :  it  then  traverses  the  southern 
part  of  Styria,  flowing  past  Mahrbuzg  enters  the  south-west  of 
Hungary  above  the  Varasdin,  bounds  the  north-eastern  districts  of 
Croatia,  and  joins  tiie  Danube  near  Almas,  a  village  east  of  Eszek  in 
Slavonia,  which  is  built  on  its  right  bank,  after  a  course  of  nearly 
400  miles.  Its  chief  subsidiary  streams  are  the  Gkul,  which  joins  the 
Drave  on  the  right  bank  below  Villach;  and  the  Muhr,  or  Murr, 


which  issues  from  two  lakes  in  the  moimtains  of  that  name  belonging 
to  the  Noric  Alps  in  the  circle  of  Salzbuxg,  and  flows  through  Styria 
eastward  to  Judenbuig,  where  it  becomes  navigable :  it  then  passes 
Bruck,  and  afterwards  taking  a  southern  course  runs  by  Grate.  The 
last  part  of  its  course  is  more  to  the  east :  it  meets  the  Drave  on 
its  left  bank  at  the  market-town  of  L^grad,  about  40  miles  east  of 
Varasdin. 

6.  The  Save,  or  Sau,  springs  from  the  east  side  of  Mount  Terglou, 
at  the  western  extremity  of  &e  Carinthian  Alps,  takee  a  south-easterly 
course  above  Laybeeh  to  the  centre  of  the  boimdaiy-line  between 
Styria  and  lUyiia,  follows  that  line  to  its  south-eastern  termination; 
then  crosses  the  south  of  Austrian  Croatia  to  the  north-eastern  con- 
fines of  Turkish  Croatia,  and  during  the  remainder  of  a  oourse  of 
about  440  miles  runs  along  the  frontier  between  the  Military  Frontier 
province  of  Austria,  Bosnia,  and  Servia.  It  empties  itself  into  the 
Danube  between  Semlin  and  Belgrade,  and  becomes  navigable  above 
Agram  in  Croatia.  The  largest  streams  which  fSEtU  into  it  are  on  its 
right  bank,  namely,  the  Unna,  which  crosses  into  the  Military  Frontier 
province  from  Turkish  Croatia  above  Novi,  and  forms  the  line  of 
frontier  between  the  Austrian  and  Turkish  territories  to  the  spot  near 
Usdza,  opposite  Dubicza,  where  it  joins  the  Save  after  a  course  of 
about  180  miles ;  and  the  Kulpa  which  issuing  from  a  lake  near 
Mount  Szagora  in  Illyria  becomes  partially  navigable  at  Karlstadt^ 
and  terminates  a  couxse  of  above  200  miles  by  joining  the  Save 
between  Sissek  and  Petrii^a. 

7.  The  Waag,  formed  of  the  White  Waag,  which  issues  from  the 
Qreen  Sea,  in  the  northern  circle  of  Liptau  in  Hungary,  and  of  the 
Black  Waag,  which  springs  frx>m  the  celebrated  Mount  ^ravola-Hola» 
flows  from  their  junction,  east  of  Sz  Miklos,  changes  from  a  south- 
westerly to  a  soulh-easterly  direction  at  Keustadt,  and  completes  its 
course  of  270  miles  by  traversing  extensive  plains  until  it  empties 
itself  into  the  Danube  at  Komom.  North  of  that  fortress  the  Waag 
receives  the  Neutra,  which  flows  110  miles  from  its  source  in  tha 
Ore  Mountains  between  Treutsin  and  NeusohL 

8.  The  Gran,  whose  source  lies  in  the  Ramsa  Mountains^  on  the 
upper  plateau  of  the  Hungarian  Ore  Mountains,  skirts  the  southerly 
feet  of  the  Liptau  range  until  it  reaches  Neusohl,  from  which  it  winds 
to  the  south  and  traverses  a  long  series  of  plains  to  its  junction  with 
the  Danube  at  Parkany,  opposite  the  town  of  Qran.  Its  length  is 
stated  to  be  161  miles.  The  Eypel,  or  Ipoli,  likewise  falls  into  the 
Danube  somewhat  below  Gran;  it  has  its  source  in  the  Ohirosky 
Mountains  north-east  of  Sagh. 

9.  The  Leiiha  rises  in  the  Sommering  south  of  the  Wiener^ Wald, 
in  the  Lower  Ens,  runs  north-east  into  the  Hungarian  circle  of  Wiesel- 
buig,  and  then  flows  south-east  into  an  arm  of  the  Danube  near 
Ungarisch  Altenbuig,  above  the  town  of  Wieselbuig,  after  a  course  of 
about  80  miles. 

10.  The  JRaab  rises  on  Mount  Rechbeig  in  Styria,  takes  a  southern 
bend  into  the  western  plains  of  Hungary,  where  it  is  navigable,  and 
then  flows  between  swampy  banks  north-eastward  to  Raab,  near 
which  it  UbILb  into  the  Danube.  Its  length  is  about  170  miles,  and  its 
avenge  breadth  55  paces. 

11.  The  SarvUx  flows  from  the  Bakony  Forest  in  the  west  of 
Hungary,  takes  a  south-easterly  direction  to  Stuhl-weissenbiug,  from 
which  town  the  Sarvits  Canid  renders  it  navigable;  it  joins  the 
Danube  on  the  right  bank  at  Bata,  to  the  north-east  of  Fiinf  kirohen. 

12.  The  Theias,  or  Ticza,  which  is  the  most  considerable  of  the 
streams  tributary  to  the  Danube,  and  is  said  to  have  a  greater  abun- 
dance of  fish  than  any  other  river  in  Europe,  issues  from  three  springs 
on  mounts  Szessul,  Rusca,  and  Pietros,  in  the  most  north-easterly 
part  of  the  Transsylvanian  range  of  the  Carpathian  chain.  From 
two  of  these  springs  flow  the  Black  and  White  Theiss,  which  unite  at 
Szigeth,  whence  the  river  takes  a  very  tortuous  course,  chiefly  how- 
ever in  a  westerly  direction,  to  Great  Siollos  and  Tokay,  and  thence 
descends  with  numberiess  windings  and  bordered  in  general  by 
marsh  lands  through  the  extensive  plains  of  central  and  southern 
Hungary,  keeping  a  line  nearly  parallel  with  the  Danube  until  it 
crosses  into  the  Military-Frontier  province,  and  joins  the  Danube 
about  20  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Peterwaixleiu.  The  whole  length 
of  the  Theiss  is  estimated  by  Malchus  and  others  at  740  miles.  It 
has  numerous  laige  tributaries  :  the  Bodrogh  is  composed  of  several 
mountain  streams  from  the  Caparthians,  and  joins  the  Theiss  at 
Tokay;  the  Hemath  springs  from  the  Kravola-Hola  in  Northern 
Hungary,  becomes  navigable  at  Easchau,  and  after  it  has  received  the 
Sajo  (or  Schijo)  within  a  short  distance  from  its  mouth  terminates  a 
course  of  upwards  of  150  miles  below  Onod,  about  28  miles  to  the 
south-west  of  Tokay;  the  Zagyva,  in  conjunction  with  the  Tama, 
comes  down  from  ihe  Matra  Mountains  in  the  circle  of  Heves,  and 
forming  one  stream  meets  the  Theiss  at  Szolnok.  The  Szamos  rises 
on  Mount  Bati'a  in  the  north-eastern  angle  of  Transsylvania,  and 
receives  the  Lesser  Szamos  at  Dees  in  Northern  Transsylvania,  after 
the  latter  has  descended  from  the  western  mountains  of  that  princi- 
pality past  Elausenburg;  from  Dees  the  Szamos  flows  in  a  north- 
western direction  to  Szathmar  in  Eastern  Hungary,  and  thence 
continues  its  course,  which  is  above  300  miles  in  length,  until  it 
reaches  the  Theiss  at  Oltsva,  about  60  miles  due  east  of  Tokay.  The 
Koeroesz  or  Koeroes  is  composed  of  several  streams,  particularly  the 
Rapid,  White,  and  Black  Koeroesi^  which  issuing  from  the  Oxo  Mouih 
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tains  in  Weatem  TranasylTania,  and  flowing  westward  through  the 
plain  of  Debreczin  and  Orosswardein,  unite  in  one  channel  a  little 
below  Bekea,  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  Bekesh  in  Eastern  Hungary  : 
the  united  stream  joins  the  Theiss  opposite  to  Czongrad.  The  whole 
length  of  the  Koroeaz  united  stream  has  been  computed  at  280  miles. 
The  Marosch,  or  Maros,  rises  in  Mount  Dethegy,  south-east  of  Sz  Miklos, 
near  the  eastern  borders  of  Transsylvania,  has  a  tortuous  course 
through  the  heart  of  that  principality,  passing  near  Neimiark  and 
Karlsburg,  and  quits  it  in  the  south-west :  it  thence  flows  westerly 
through  the  great  Hungarian  plain,  passes  the  towns  of  Arad  and 
Mako,  and  falls  into  the  Theiss  after  a  course,  according  to  Lichten- 
stem  and  others,  of  more  than  500  miles,  at  Szegedin.  This  river 
abounds  in  fish,  and  gold  is  found  in  its  bed.  The  Bega,  to  which 
the  name  of  Karos  is  given  in  its  lower  course,  has  its  source  near 
Oyular,  on  the  Hungarian  side  of  the  south-west  borders  of  Transsyl- 
vania,  and  following  a  south-westerly  line  through  the  plains  of 
Temeswar,  throws  itself  into  the  Danube  near  Szarduk,  about  18 
miles  north  of  Semlin,  in  the  midst  of  extensive  morasses. 

18.  The  Temeskf  or  Temes,  is  another  considerable  tribiitary 
to  the  Danube,  for  its  whole  length  is  not  less  than  270  miles;  this 
river  flows  from  Mount  Samenik,  one  of  the  Transsylvanian  Alps, 
situated  in  the  Hungarian  Banat  (now  the  north-eastern  part  of  ib.e 
Military  Frontiers),  winds  tortuously  through  the  plains,  swamps, 
and  woods  of  Soutii-Eastem  Hungaxy  and  the  Military  Frontiers,  and 
has  its  influx  near  Pantsova,  8  or  9  miles  east  of  Belgrade. 

14.  The  AltUa  (Alt^  or  Olt)  rises  in  Mount  Locawas,  in  Eastern 
Transsylvania,  runs  south  to  Illyesalva,  thence  northward  to  Hopecz, 
and  thence  south-westward  in  the  direction  of  Hermannstadt ;  from 
which  point  it  descends  to  the  south,  breaks  through  the  pass  of 
Rothenthurm,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  southern  confines  of  Trans- 
sylvania, into  the  plains  of  Wallachia,  and  empties  itself  into  the 
Danube  opposite  to  Nicopolis.  Within  the  borders  of  Transsylvania 
it  is  joined  by  the  Fekete,  Hormorod,  and  close  upon  the  pass  of 
Rothenthurm,  the  Czaibin,  on  which  Hermannstadt  is  built.  [Aluta.] 

15.  The  Pruthf  whose  source  lies  in  the  Ozoma  Mountains  of  the 
Carpathian  chain,  within  the  limits  of  the  circle  of  Marmaros  in 
Hungary,  flows  in  a  deep  valley  through  southern  Qalicia  past 
Koloma  to  Tshemovitz,  and  traverses  the  GaUcian  frontier,  from 
which  it  forms  the  boundary  between  Russia  and  Moldavia,  until  it 
turns  to  the  south-east  and  faklls  into  the  Danube  near  Reni,  below 
Galatsh. 

16.  The  Serefh,  which  rises  from  the  northerly  branch  of  the 
Szesul  Mountain,  north-west  of  the  town  of  that  name  in  the  Bucko- 
wine,  only  so  far  appertains  to  the  Austrian  dominions  that  it  winds 
round  the  northern  part  of  that  province,  and  quits  it  just  above  the 
town  of  Sereth  to  pass  into  Moldama,  through  which  it  flows  until  it 
reaches  the  Danube  at  Fodeni,  to  the  westward  of  Galatsh. 

The  Dniester  does  not  rise  within  the  Austrian  borders.  This 
impetiious  river  has  its  source  in  lake  Miedoborczek,  on  the  north- 
eastern side  of  the  Carpathian  Forest  Mountains,  and  in  the  circle  of 
Sambor  in  Galicia.  It  thence  runs  in  a  south-easterly  direction  along 
the  western  borders  of  the  Galician  Plains,  winding  more  to  the  east 
as  it  approaches  Zalesczyk,  below  which,  and  untU  it  draws  near  to 
Choczym,  it  forms  the  boundary-line  between  Galicia  and  Bessarabia. 
The  Dneifiter  traverses  or  bounds  the  former  kingdom  for  a  length 
of  about  190  miles,  but  is  difficult  of  navigation  from  the  rocks  and 
shallows  with  which  it  abounds.  The  Dneister  has  various  subsidiary 
streams  in  Galicia. 

•  Parts  of  the  northern  dominions  of  Austria  are  likewise  connected 
with  the  Baltic  through  the  Vittida  and  Oder.  The  former  of  these 
rivers  originates  in  the  confluence  of  the  ^yhite,  Black,  and  Lesser 
Vistulas — three  rivulets  which  descend  from  the  sides  of  three  moun- 
tains of  the  Beskide  range,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  duchy  of 
Teschen  in  Austrian  Silesia,  and  unite  at  Vistula,  a  vill.'ige  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Tankow.  After  flowing  to  the  nortnem  oouudaiy  of  thht 
circle,  it  turns  westward  and  separates  Austrian  from  Pruswin  Silesia, 
until  it  reaches  the  confines  of  Galicia ;  from  this  poiut  it  pursues  a 
course  gradually  inclining  more  and  more  to  the  north  as  it  describes 
the  frontier-line  between  Galida,  Prussian  Silesia,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Poland ;  and  it  quits  the  Austrian  borders  below  Zawhicost,  having 
previously  passed  between  Cracow  and  Padgorze.  So  early  in  its 
course  does  the  Vistula  assume  a  majestic  character,  that  even  above 
Skotshau  it  attains  a  breadth  of  1700  feet  and  upwards,  which 
increases  to  a  still  greater  breadth  before  it  leaves  the  duchy  of 
Teschen,  whilst  it  becomes  fit  for  navigation  at  Cracow.  The  length 
of  its  course  through  Galicia,  and  along  its  frontier,  is  about  195  miles. 
Its  numerous  tributaries  form  the  most  important  streams  in  the 
kingdom  of  Galicia. 

The  Oder  is  not  connected  with  any  other  portion  of  the  Austrian 
territoiy  but  the  northern  margraviate  of  Moravia  and  Silesia.  Its 
Bouit:es  lie  near  the  village  of  Hulich,  about  14  miles  east  of  Olmiitz; 
from  this  spot  it  runs  in  an  easterly  direction  between  wooded  accli- 
vities to  Oderau  in  Silesia ;  hence  it  soon  turns  to  thjB  north,  and 
meets  the  Prussian  frontier  north  of  Ostrau,  where,  after  receiving 
the  Oppa,  which  flows  along  the  Austrian-Silesian  border  west  of  that 
town,  it  continues  that  line  of  border  imtil  the  Elsa  (or  Oelsa)  has 
descended  into  it  from  the  southern  extremity  of  tne  duchy  of 
Teschen,  the  capital  of  which  is  situated  on  its  banks.    It  now  passes 
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at  once  into  Prussian  Silesia,  after  a  course  in  the  Austrian  dominions 
of  about  50  miles. 

A  part  of  this  empire  is  likewise  comprehended  within  the  limits 
of  the  river  system  of  the  North  Sea,  by  the  JSZ&r,  which  commences 
its  upper  course  from  the  junction  of  a  multitude  of  brooks,  all 
issuing  from  the  western  foot  of  the  Snow-cap  on  the  north-eastern 
frontier  of  Boheniia,  in  the  Giant  Mountains  of  the  Sudetsch  range, 
and  at  an  elevation  of  4151  feet  above  the  sea.  It  leaves  the  moun- 
tains at  Hohenelbe,  descends  southerly  to  Konigingratz  in  Eastern 
Bohemia,  then  winds  round  by  the  south,  and  flows  westerly  till  it 
reaches  Brandeis,  14  miles  north-east  of  Prague ;  from  this  town  it 
pursues  its  course  through  the  northern  districts  of  Bohemia  to 
Leitmeritz,  and  thence  to  the  village  of  Hermkretscham,  where  it 
crosses  into  Saxony  through  the  opening  of  a  deep  romantic  vale, 
after  flowing  for  a  distance  of  about  160  miles  through  the  Bohemian 
territory.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  surface  of  the  Elbe,  which 
has  an  elevation  of  618  feet  at  Konigingratz,  declines  to  426  feet  at 
Melnick,  about  15  miles  north-west  of  Brandeis,  and  to  320  feet  at 
Schandau,  in  the  Saxon  circle  of  Meissen.  This  river  does  not 
become  navigable  until  it  has  received  an  accession  of  waters  from 
the  Moldau,  the  most  considerable  of  its  collateral  branches  in 
Bohemia.  The  Moldau  issues  from  the  Black  Mountain,  one  of  the 
Bohemian  forest  range  in  the  south-east  of  Bohemia,  becomes  navi« 
gable  at  Budweis,  flows  through  the  heart  of  Bohemia  to  Prague,  and 
after  a  course  of  more  than  220  miles  fiedls  into  the  Elbe  a  short 
distance  to  the  south  of  MelnicL 

The  Jthinef  another  great  branch  of  the  river  system  of  the  North 
Sea,  forms  part  of  the  western  boundary  between  the  Voralberg  and 
Switzerland,  and  falls  into  Lake  Constanz  at  Bregenz,  after  it  has  in 
the  former  received  the  111,  which  flows  into  the  Rhine  at  Feldkirchen. 

In  the  river  system  of  the  Mediterranean  are  comprehended  the 
streams  which  dischaige  themselves  into  the  Adriatic  The  Po  is  the 
only  laige  Austrian  river  whose  outlet  is  in  the  Austrian  dominions. 
It  first  touches  Lombardy  between  Casale  and  Pavia,  where  it  receives 
the  Ticino,  and  bearing  its  slow  and  turbid  current  eastward,  with 
a  slight  inclination  to  the  south,  for  about  190  miles,  separates 
Lombardy  and  Venice  from  the  principalities  of  Modena  and  Parma 
and  the  States  of  the  Church,  imtil  it  falls  into  the  Adriatic ;  the 
only  exception  to  this  remark  is  the  territory  of  Mantua,  which 
lies  upon  its  right  bank  between  Luzzara  and  Stellata,  and  renders 
the  Po  a  purely  Austrian  stream  for  a  distance  of  50  miles,  after 
which  it  forms  the  frontier  between  the  Papal  and  Venetian  territo- 
ries. Its  surface  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  this  course  is  at  a 
greater  elevation  than  the  land  through  which  it  flows ;  and  the 
embankments  which  wall  in  its  waters,  are  insufficient  to  prevent  its 
volume,  overchaiged  by  its  Alpine  tributaries,  from  bursting  over 
them  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  creating  those  numerous  swamps 
and  marshes  which  line  it  at  various  points,  and  extend  more  par- 
ticularly over  the  territory  in  the  vicinity  of  its  four  Adriatic  outlets. 
[Po.]  The  largest  of  its  subsidiary  streams  bound  or  traverse 
Lombardy,  and  have  their  influx  on  its  northern  banks.  The  most 
important  of  them  are  the  Ticino  (or  Tessino),  which  enters  Lom- 
bardy from  the  Lago  Maggiore  at  Sesto  Calende,  marks  the  westerly 
line  of  frontier  next  to  Piedmont  for  about  70  miles,  throughout 
which  it  is  navigable,  and  falls  into  the  Po  with  a  somewhat  rapid 
descent  not  far  from  Belvedere,  about  4  miles  below  Pavia;  the 
OlonOf  which  rises  among  the  Alps  near  Vedano,  in  the  Austrian 
territory,  between  lakes  Lugano  and  Varese,  flows  through  Legnano 
and  Milan  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  dischaxges  itself  below 
Corte  Olona,  about  10  miles  north- west  of  Placentia;  the  Zambro, 
which  first  makes  its  appearance  on  an  eminence  near  Vassena, 
between  the  two  southerly  extremities  of  the  Lago  di  Como,  directs 
its  course  past  Monza,  east  of  Milan,  and  meets  the  Po  at  Coldo 
Este,  below  Placentia;  it  communicates  by  a  canal  from  Cassano 
with  the  Adda,  and  by  another  from  Milan  with  the  Olona;  the  Adda, 
a  considerable  river,  abounding  with  fish,  which  after  entering  the 
Lago  di  Como  from  the  Valteline,  quits  it  as  a  navigable  stream  at 
its  eastern  extremity,  and  thence  flows  through  Cassano  and  Lodi  into 
the  Po  below  Pizzighettone,  to  the  west  of  Cremona :  its  waters  are 
increased  by  the  Serio  and  some  minor  rivers;  the  O^io,  whose 
source  lies  in  the  upper  opening  of  the  Val  Camonica,  in  the  most 
northern  districts  of  Lombardy,  flows  southward  through  Edolo  into 
Lake  Iseo  and  then  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  receiving  the  Mella 
and  Chiese  in  its  course,  and  passing  through  Calcic,  Pontevico,  and 
Ostiano,  it  falls  into  the  Po  below  Gazzuolo ;  and  the  Afincio  (or 
Menzo),  whidb  runs  under  the  name  of  the  Sarka  from  the  Tyrol  into 
the  Lago  di  Garda,  between  Riva  and  Arco,  issues  frx>m  it  at  Peachiera, 
where  it  assumes  the  name  of  the  Mincio,  directs  its  oourae  aouthward 
to  Mantua,  expanding  into  the  lake,  at  the  eaatem  end  of  which  that 
fortreaa  stands,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Po  near  Govemolo,  to 
the  south-east  of  Mantua. 

The  Adige,  or  Etsch,  is  next  in  importance  to  the  Po  in  the  Italian 
possessions  of  the  house  of  Austria.  The  whole  length  of  the  Adige 
iB  estimated  at  about  248  miles.  The  Passeger,  Alpon,  and  Adigetto 
also  fall  into  this  river.    [Adios.] 

The  other  streams  in  this  quarter  of  the  Austrian  dominions  which 
flow  into  the  Adriatic,  such  as  the  Brenta,  Piave,  ft<x,  will  be  noticed 
in  their  proper  places, 
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The  Ccmals  whieli  exist  in  the  AuBtrian  domixiiona  are  of  limited 
extent,  and  merely  local  in  their  advantages;  for  their  object  in 
seneral  is  merely  to  facilitate  the  communication  between  one  particu- 
lar district  or  town  and  another.  The  lazgest  of  them,  the  Bega,  or 
Temesh  Canal,  was  the  work  of  the  Romans,  and  is  an  artificial  channel, 
into  which  the  Bega  has  been  brought  from  its  old  and  winding  bed ;  it 
runs  nearly  in  a  straight  line  of  74  miles  from  Fakset  to  Becskerek, 
through  Temeswar,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Hungary,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  Berzava  Canal.  Another  and  a  more  important  canal 
in  the  same  kingdom  is  the  Emperor  Francis'  Canal,  which  unites 
the  Danube  and  Theiss,  and  by  saying  a  circuit  of  about  220  miles, 
reduces  the  communication  between  those  two  rivers  in  the  south  of 
Hungary  from  two  or  three  weeks  to  two  or  three  days ;  it  opens 
below  Bedzin,  and  joins  the  Theiss  below  Bolra,  about  24  miles  north- 
east of  Peterwardein :  its  length  is  67  miles;  its  bz^adth  is  60  feet, 
with  a  depth  vaiying  from  4  to  6  feet  The  Su>vitz,  Alibunar, 
Albrechts,  and  Garda  and  Bola  canals,  likewise  in  Hungary,  are  of 
little  further  use  tlian  to  drain  off  the  waters  in  the  lowlands.  The 
Tarszina  in  Slavonia  is  formed  on  the  remains  of  an  old  Roman 
canal ;  and  the  Schwartzenbei^g  in  Bohemia  is  only  fit  for  floating 
down  timber,  &a  There  is  a  canal  also  between  Vienna  and  Neu- 
■tadt»  thence  called  the  Neustadter.  However  deficient  the  other 
parts  of  the  Austrian  territories  may  be  in  canals,  the  provinces  of 
Lombardy  and  Venice  abound  in  them :  the  Naviglio  Grande,  about 
87  miles  long,  leads  from  the  Ticino  through  Abiagrosso  to  Milan, 
with  its  branches,  the  Beregnardo  and  Pavia  canals;  the  Naviglio 
della  Martisana,  whose  line  of  28  miles,  commencing  at  Milan,  and 
terminating  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adda  unites  that  capital  with 
Lake  Como ;  the  Communia  connects  the  Adda  with  the  Serio ;  the 
Fossa  Martinenga  connects  the  Serio  with  the  Oglio ;  the  Oglio  Canal 
runs  to^  the  huoka  of  the  Chiese;  and  the  Fossa  Seriola  unites 
the  Chiese  with  the  Lago  di  Garda :  the  two  lost  mentioned 
howeyer  serve  merely  aa  conduits  to  the  districts  lying  along  their 
banks.  The  whole  of  the  preceding  are  in  Lombardy.  In  the 
Venetian  territory  those  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  canals  of  the 
Polesini,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rovigo,  of  which  the  Bianco  and 
Adigetto  are  each  about  40  miles  long;  the  Monselice,  or  Battaglia» 
which  unites  Este  and  Padua,  and  is  about  11  miles  in  length;  the 
Piavejo,  which  extends  between  6  and  7  miles  to  the  Brenta-Morta; 
the  Noncella  and  Moduno,  from  Noncella  to  the  Livenza ;  and  the 
twenty-three  canals  in  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  amongst  which  is  the 
Grande,  which  divides  Venice  into  two  parts.  Lombardy  and  Venice 
•re  likewise  full  of  canals,  which  answer  the  useful  purposes  both  of 
irrigating  the  circumjacent  lowlands  and  draining  the  marshes. 

The  Austrian  dominions  are  well  supplied  with  good  Hoadi. 
Among  the  more  important  lines  may  be  mentioned  tiiat  recently 
formed,  which  extends  from  Pavia  to  Czemowitz,  in  the  Bukowine. 
It  is  a  well-made  lino  of  broken  granite,  and  is  about  1000  miles  long. 
From  Vienna  great  roads  extend  towards  all  parts  of  the  empire,  as 
well  aa  towards  the  chief  continental  cities.  Towards  Triest  there 
are  three  great  lines  of  road ;  the  same  number  extend  in  the  direction 
of  Milan;  and  others  go  towards  Prague  and  the  Prussian  and  Bavarian 
frontiers.  Numerous  good  .roads  have  been  constructed  throughout 
the  mountain  districts.  Upwards  of  100  mountain  passes  have  been 
rendered  available  for  commercial  intercourse.  The  greatest  of  these 
mountain  roads,  in .  an  engineering  point  of  view,  are  the  Grand 
Military  Road,  which  is  carried  across  the  Alps  through  the  Tyrol 
and  Illyria,  and  the  magnificent  work  which  is  carried  over  the 
Wormser  Joch  in  the  south  Tyrol,  at  an  elevation  of  8000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Most  of  we  roads  have  been  constructed  by  the 
government^  but  several  have  been  constructed  by  private  enterprise. 
Of  these  the  mofit  important  is  that  formed  by  a  jomt-stock  company 
from  Carlstadt  to  Fiume. 

The  following  are  the  Railways  of  the  Austrian  empire:— the 
Northern  States  railway,  which  connects  Vienna  with  Prague,  pro- 
ceeds from  Vienna  in  a  generally  northern  direction  by  Lundonburg 
and  Brunn  to  Bohm  Trubau,  237  miles,  where  it  turns  westward  to 
Prague,  102  miles  farther;  from  Prague  it  is  continued  86  miles 
farther  westward  to  Lana.  A  line  carried  north-westward  from  this 
line  at  Prague  to  Dresden  .connects  Vienna  direcUy  with  the  railway 
^stem  of  the  rest  of  Gennany  and  the  continent  generally.  The 
Vienna  and  Breelau  railway  is  carried  over  the  same  line  as  the 
Northern  States  as  far  as  Lundenbuzg,  when  it  diverges  to  the  north- 
east, and  afterwards  turns  northwai^  to  Prerau,  116  miles,  where  it 
again  turns  north-eastward  to  Overburg,  where  it  quits  the  Austrian 
dominions.  From  Prerau  a  line  64  miles  long  turns  to  the  north-west 
\ty  Olmiitz  and  Hohenstodt  to  Bohm  Tmbau,  where  it  unites  with  tiie 
Northern  line  to  Prague  and  Dresden.  A  line  runs  westward  from 
Cracow  to  the  Vienna  and  Breslau  line,  which  it  joins  near  Cosel  in 
IVussian  SilesisL  A  line  from  Warsaw  unites  with  the  Cracow  and 
Breelau  line  near  the  junction  of  Austria  with  Russia  and  Prussia. 
The  Vienna,  Glognits,  and  Laibach  railway  (264  miles)  runs  from 
Vienna  in  a  nearly  southern  direction  to  Glognitz,  46  niiles;  thence 
Muth-west  to  Bruck,  26  miles ;  thence  in  a  south-eastern  direction 
past  Grata  to  Marbuig,  89  miles;  and  thenoe  south-east  past 
Oilly  to  Laibach,  96  miles :  tlie  continuation  of  it  to  Triest  is  now  in 
.course  of  construction.  A  brandi  quits  this  line  at  Weinar  Neustadt 
in  a  dit-ection  west  by  south  to  Odenbuj^,  whence  it  is  to  be  con- 


tinued round  the  foot  of  the  Neuseidler  See  to  the  Danube.  The 
Vienna,  Presburg,  and  Pesth  railway  quits  the  line  of  the  Northern 
States,  and  Vienna  and  Breslau  railways  at  Gansendorf,  18  mUes  from 
Vienna :  it  then  runs  in  a  generally  east-south-eastern  direction  by 
Presburg,  23  miles,  past  Neuhassel  to  Waitzen,  and  thence  southward 
to  Pesth,  21  miles.  From  Pesth  it  is  continued  east-south-east  to 
Szolnok,  65  miles.  An  extension  of  it  to  Debreczin  is  in  course  of 
construction.  A  line  134  miles  long  runs  north-westward  from 
Vienna  to  Stockerau ;  and  another  of  26  miles  runs  east-south-east 
from  Vienna  to  Bruck.  A  line  of  raUwsy,  chiefly  for  goods,  but 
which  also  carries  passengers,  runs  from  Budweis  through  Linz  to 
Gmuden,  about  120  miles :  tiie  carriages  on  it  are  drawn  by  horses. 
In  Lombardy  a  railway  will  shortly  connect  Venice  with  Milan  and 
Como  :  at  present  it  is  only  completed  and  in  operation  from  Venice 
westward  by  Vicenza  to  Verona,  whence  it  is  continued  to  Mantua ; 
and  on  the  other  side  eastward  from  Milan  to  TrevigUo.  The  inter- 
mediate space  between  TrevigUo  and  Verona  is  in  progress.  The 
line  between  Milan  and  Como,  28  miles,  is  in  operation ;  as  is  also  a 
short  line  between  Venice  and  Treviso.  The  Venice  and  MUan  Une, 
in  conjunction  with  that  between  Vienna  and  Triest,  and  the  steamers 
from  Triest  to  Venice,  will  greatly  accelerate  the  communication 
between  Vienna  and  Milan. 

SoUf  Climate,  Products. — The  soil  is  of  endless  variety,  but  in  general 
favoured  by  a  mild  and  genial  climate,  and  distingui^ed  by  remark- 
able productiveness. 

Slavonia  and  the  south-eastern  and  central  parts  of  Hungary  (and 
we  begin  with  these  as  forming  the  most  extensive  subdivision  of  this 
vast  monarchy)  present  a  wide  expanse  of  lowland  abounding  in  day 
and  marl  and  of  exuberant  fertility,  yet  lying  in  immediate  contact 
with  arid,  sandy  steppes  and  extensive  morasses,  whidi  occupy  more 
than  6400  square  miles  of  the  Hungarian  territory  alone.  Large  tracts 
of  these  steppes  however  have  been  reclaimed  and  brought  under 
cultivation.  This  very  territory  however  in  its  northern  and  western 
districts  is  characterised  bv  mountain  and  forest :  it  is  encompassed 
in  the  north  by  the  Carpathiims,  which  extend  in  a  broad  semicircle 
from  Presburg  one  of  the  most  westerly  points  of  Hungary  to  its 
eastern  confines,  and  their  offsets  also  strike  deep  into  the  interior  of 
the  country :  in  the  west  various  branches  and  groups  of  the  Cetian, 
Styrian,  and  Julian  Alps  cover  a  large  portion  of  its  surface.  The 
lowland  of  which  we  have  spoken  occupies  about  25,000  square  miles ; 
the  lai^r  portion,  an  area  of  about  21,000  miles,  lies  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Transsylvanian  Mountains,  and  is  watered  b^  that 
river  end  the  Theiss  for  a  length  of  upwards  of  800  miles,  and  inter- 
spersed with  extensive  steppes  and  morasses.  The  smaller  plain  in 
the  west  stretching  eastward  from  the  NeuaiedlerLii[e,with  a  breadth 
of  nearly  120  miles  beyond  Gran  and  along  each  bank  of  the  Danube, 
compiises  an  area  of  upwards  of  4^000  square  miles,  which  is  remark- 
able for  its  fertility.  The  general  chanicter  of  the  Hupgarian  soil, 
exclusive  of  the  more  northerly  districts  and  such  as  are  partially  a 
waste  of  barren  sand  and  swamp,  or  whose  soil  is  saturated  an  in 
many  eastern  districts  with  saltpetre,  is  that  of  great  productiveness. 
The  climate  is  of  a  mixed  character :  at  the  dose  of  June  when  the 
harvest  begins  in  the  plains  the  com  is  scarcely  in  ear  in  the  higher 
regions.  The  temperature  is  on  the  whole  higher  than  that  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  vapoura  from  the  marshy  borders  of  the  Danube  and 
Theiss  as  well  as  inland  swamps  are  prejudicial  to  health  in  some 
quarters.  Himgary  abounds,  as  we  have  seen,  in  rivers,  streams,  and 
lakes,  and  possesses  some  considerable  canals ;  it  is  also  richer  tiban 
most  European  countries  in  metals  and  minerals,  tin  and  platina  being 
the  only  metals  not  found  in  it. 

South  of  Hungary  lie  the  former  principalities  of  Croatia  and 
Slavonia,  the  larger  portion  of  which  is  now  incorporated  with  it. 
Croatia,  comprising  in  its  south-western  quarter  the  maritime  territory 
from  Fiume  to  Carlobago,  is  intersected  by  a  continuation  of  the 
Carinthian  chain,  to  which  is  owing  its  alternation  of  plain  and  high- 
land, and  its  variable  though  generally  salubrious  climate.  Where 
the  soil  lies  low,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Save  and  Draye,  it 
is  productive ;  in  more  elevated  situations  it  is  a  cold  day ;  and  near 
the  coast  piarsh  and  sand  abound.  Nine-tenths  of  the  surface  pro- 
duce grain,  wine,  fruity  and  tobacco,  or  furnish  metals  and  a  supply 
of  timber. 

Slavonia,  the  northern  districts  of  which  are  separated  from 
Hungary  by  the  Drave  and  Danube  whilst  the  southern  are  watered 
by  the  Save,  is  traversed  in  its  whole  length  from  west  to  east  by 
mountains  and  hills :  the  principal  chain,  known  as  the  '  Frushka- 
Gora,'  commences  in  Croatia  and  subsides  not  far  beyond  its  eastern 
limits.  The  rest  of  the  province  has  an  undulating  surface,  which 
gives  some  variety  to  its  spacious  and  fruitful  plains.  With  the 
exception  of  the  swamps  that  range  along  the  banks  of  the  Save, 
Slavonia  is  a  land  of  unusual  fertility :  its  chief  productions  are  wine, 
silk,  honey,  spirits,  fruit,  iron,  and  coaL 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  western  frontier  of  the  ansh-prindpality 
of  Transsylvania  bordera  on  the  Hungarian  territory.  As  the  Carpa- 
thians range*  over  its  whole  extent  its  surface  is  at  a  much  greater 
elevation  than  the  neighbouring  territories,  and  dopes  gradually  from 
the  north-easterly  border  of  the  province  to  the  south-westerly  point 
where  the  Maroech  discharges  its  fertiUaing  stream  into  Hungarr. 
Transsylvania  is  without  a  single  plain  propeny  so  called,  but  abounds 
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in  valleys  Bome  of  which  are  of  conaiderable  extent,  finely  wooded,  and 
inferior  to  none  in  Europe  for  beauty  of  scenery  and  fertility.  It  is 
full  of  lakes  and  natural  pieces  of  water.  In  the  more  elevated  regions 
the  climate  is  raw  and  cold,  but  below  them  it  is  temperate  and  pure ; 
'no  part  of  the  province  can  be  termed  unhealthy.  The  highlands 
being  generally  covered  with  forests,  timber  is  the  chief  Transsylva- 
nian  produce ;  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  rook-salt,  and  small  quantiUes  of 
copper,  lead,  and  precious  stones  are  found  in  this  province.  In  other 
respects  Transsylvania  is  characterised  by  neariy  the  same  class  of 
productions  as  Hungary. 

North  of  the  Garpatluans,  which  separate  Hungary  from  Qalicia,  lies 
the  great  Qalidan  plain,  gnkdually  sloping  from  the  mountains  till  it 
opens  upon  the  extensive  flat  of  whidi  a  hiU  or  river^s  bank  seldom 
relieves  the  monotony,  and  the  distant  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  form 
the  northern  boundaries.  Qalicia  though  it  contains  many  sandy 
tracts  is  next  to  Hungary  a  principal  granary  of  the  Austrian  states, 
and  supplies  Urge  quantities  of  salt,  some  precious  metals,  and  many 
other  mineral  and  vegetable  productions.  Its  soil  is  of  very  varied 
character :  in  the  west,  but  more  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
San,  it  is  marshy  and  sandy  and  far  inferior  in  all  respects  to  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  province,  which  are  watered  by  the  Dniester  and 
covered  with  a  moist  cold  loam«and  beds  of  chalk.  These  beds  are 
intermixed  with  layers  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  quarts,  and  here  and 
there  rise  from  the  surface  into  low  hiUs ;  and  the  Qalician  soil  is 
nowhere  so  productive  as  in  the  districts  of  Zlocsoff  and  Stanislawoff. 
In  climate  Qalicia  is  of  northern  temperature,  for  there  are  few  parts 
in  which  the  cold  influence  of  the  Carpathian  atmosphere  is  not  sen- 
sibly felt :  hence  the  grape  and  most  other  fruits  do  not  generally 
ripen.  In  general  character  Cracow  may  be  included  with  Qalicia,  as 
it  is  now  incorporated  politically.  Its  chief  agricultural  products  are 
com,  flax,  and  some  firuits.  There  are  scarcely  any  manufactures. 
Iron,  coal,  and  marble  are  found. 

The  south-western  limits  of  Qalicia  adjoin  the  high  mountain 
regions  of  Austrian  Silesia^  a  country  as  poor  in  grain  as  it  is  abun- 
dant in  pastures  and  timber,  and  known  in  common  with  Moravia  and 
Bohemia  for  its  growth  of  flax  and  its  linen  manufactures. 

South-west  of  Silesia  lies  Moravia,  which  compared  with  the  adja- 
cent regions  of  Hungary  or  Bohemia  has  a  far  milder  climate ;  it  is 
mountainous  in  its  eastern,  northern,  and  western  districts,  but  low 
and  open  towards  the  centre  and  south,  the  rich  expanse  of  which  has 
been  styled  **  a  land  of  maise  and  wine."  In  this  direction  it  presents 
a  line  of  rich  and  finely-cultivated  plains ;  but  the  ramainder  of  the 
province,  occupying  upwards  of  one  half  of  its  area,  is  intenected  by 
arms  of  the  Sudetsch  and  Carpathian  ranges,  between  which  however 
lie  many  fertile  valleys.  The  greater  por&on  of  the  province  is  from 
480  to  900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

West  of  Moravia  lies  the  great '  Cauldron  Plain '  of  Bohemia,  bound 
in  on  every  side  by  the  granite-baaed  chain  of  the  giant  Sudetsch 
Mountains,  the  '  Riesen-Qebirge,'  the  Moravian,  Bohmerwald,  and  Ore 
(Erz-Qebifge)  mountains,  whidi  send  out  their  ofbets  into  the  interior 
of  the  country.*  The  heart  of  this  kingdom  presents  a  surface  of 
gentle  undulations  studded  in  many  parts  with  lofty  isolated  eleva- 
tions, and  sloping  from  almost  every  point  towards  the  central  and 
lowest  part  of  Bohemia,  the  '  Valley  of  the  Elbe.'  This  country  lies 
so  high  that  it  has  scarcely  a  river  which  does  not  rise  within  its  own 
boundary  or  close  upon  it  The  plain  country  which  occupies  its 
centre  is  equidistant  from  the  Baltic  and  Adriatic,  and  enjoys  a  mild^ 
regular,  and  healthy  temperatura;  but  the  climate  is  raw  and  variable 
over  this  larger  part  of  its  surface,  which  is  occupied  by  the  highlands 
and  mountains.  Bohemia  is  rich  in  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
products ;  and  the  arable  and  otherwise  productive  lands,  although 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  surface  are  occupied  by  woods  and  forests, 
extend  over  fouivsevenths  of  the  Bohemian  territory. 

The  Archduchy  of  Austria  consists  of  two  provinces  :  the  Mower 
province '  is  intersected  on  the  confines  of  Styria  by  a  branch  of  the 
Norio  AlpSy  and  its  centra  by  one  of  the  smaller  arms,  the  Cetian 
Mountains,  whilst  the  warm  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Danube  traverses 
this  and  the  adjoining  province  for  above  160  miles.  The  '  upper 
province,'  which  forms  the  western  part  of  the  Archduchy,  is  a  moun- 
tain region  the  southern  portion  of  which  abounds  in  the  lofty  peaks, 
glaciers,  and  valleys  whidi  distinguish  the  Noric  Alps ;  the  northern 
contains  part  of  ihe  less  elevated  summits  of  the  Bohemian  Forest 
chain,  or  '  Bohmerwald-Qebiige.'  The  '  lower  province '  is  poor  as  a 
corn  country ;  but  produces  much  fruit  and  wine,  iron,  sUver,  and 
coals,  and  mav  in  a  manufacturing  point  of  view  be  considered  as  the 
Lancashire  of  Austria.  The  upper  province,  which  includes  the 
Salxburg  territoxr  and  contains  in  proportion  to  its  extent  more 
riven  and  lakes  than  any  other  district  in  the  empire,  has  a  soil  which 
in  spite  of  the  skill  and  imwearied  industry  of  its  inhabitants  does 
not  yield  grain  enough  for  their  consumption,  though  it  raises  large 
quantities  of  fruity  hay,  and  oats ;  a  great  quantity  of  salt  is  obtain^ 
as  well  as  much  iron,  and  some  inconsiderable  supplies  of  gold,  silver, 
lead,  ooppeif,  and  other  metals. 

Styria,  which  the  Archduchy  bounds  on  the  north,  is  completely 
covered  both  in  its  northern  and  western  districts  by  those  majestio 
arms  of  the  Julian  Alps  known  by  the  name  of  the  '  Styrian  Alps.' 
The  southern  and  eastern  districts  contain  fewer  lofty  heights,  and  ara 
intflVMoted  by  gentle  hillsy  the  spaoas  between  whi^  are  often  occu- 


pied by.  broad  and  well-cultivated  valleys.  The  whole  of  the  province^ 
which  seems  naturally  to  divide  itself  into  Upper  and  Lower  Styria, 
is  amply  provided  with  rivers  and  streams,  whence  its  rich  pastures 
and  abundant  crops  of  every  kind  of  grain,  of  clover,  vegetables,  fruity 
and  wines,  and  its  fine  races  of  hones  and  cattle.  Few  countries  of 
the  same  extent  in  Europe  are  more  valuable  for  stores  of  salt> 
iron,  steel,  and  tin,  and  for  works  and  manufactories. 

West  of  this  duchy  lies  one  of  the  most  ancient  possessions  of  the 
crown  of  Austria,  the  earldom  of  the  Tyrol,  which  in  conjunction 
with  Upper  Austria  has  been  denominated  the  '  Qerman  Switserland.' 
The  Rhntian,  or  Tyrolese  Alps,  the  most  elevated  mountains  in  the 
Austrian  dominions,  which  run  through  this  province  from  the  Qrison 
to  the  Illyrian  frontier  and  meet  the  Noric  on  that  of  Upper  Austria, 
are  scarcely  less  lofty  than  the  Alps  of  Switzerland.  The  Femer 
Mountains  travene  the  Tyrol  at  an  ixiferior  elevation  from  the  sources 
of  the  Etsch,  or  Adige,  in  a  direct  north-easterly  line  to  the  valley  of 
the  Ziller ;  and  the  '  Mittel-Beige,'  or  mountains  of  mid^e  elevation, 
on  whose  mora  fertile  suiface  the  Alps  look  down,  divide  the  Tyrol 
into  smiling  plain  and  valley,  whence  the  Tyrolese  lowlands  have 
derived  their  appropriate  name  of  '  thaler,'  or  vales,  of  which  about 
29  ara  dotted  with  town  or  village,  and  fertilised  by  Uie  waten  of  the 
Inn,  Etsch,  Brenta,  and  a  number  of  other  streams.  The  air  is  gene* 
rally  pure  and  keen,  though  in  the  south  the  efiect  of  the  sirocco  is 
partially  felt  The  chief  products  ara  horses  and  cattle,  grain,  wine, 
fruit,  potatoes,  timber,  salt,  iron,  copper,  silver,  lead,  and  a  little 
gold. 

Ulyria,  which  touches  part  of  the  eastern  borden  of  the  Tyrol  and 
is  composed  of  the  duchies  of  Carinthia  and  Camiola,  the  territory  of 
Triest,  Austrian  Frioul,  Istria,  a  portion  of  Croatia,  and  the  Quaznero 
Islands  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  is  principally  of  a  mountainous 
character.  That  portion  which  lies  north  of  the  Drave  is  traversed 
by  the  Noric  Alps  which  extend  to  the  banks  of  that  river ;  south  of 
i^  and  next  to  the  Italian  frontier,  the  Carinthian  range  separates 
the  territory  of  the  Save  and  Isonao  from  that  of  ihe  Drave ;  and  in 
continuance  of  this  range  the  Julian  or  Camiolan  Alps  run  in  a  south« 
easterly  course  towards  Dalmatia  until  it  is  bounded  by  the  Adriatia 
These  regions  are  full  of  lakes  (amongst  othen  the  celebrated  Zickr 
nitzer  in  Carinthia,  which  wholly  loses  its  waten  at  certain  seasons), 
of  natural  eaves,  and  wild  scenery.  They  are  separated  frY)m  the 
'  Kiisten-Land,'  or  maritime  frontier  districts,  by  wnat  is  tanned  the 
'  Karst'  (from  'carao,'  a  desert),  extending  from  Triest  deep  into  the 
circle  of  Adelsberg,  and  covmd  with  numbei-lees  limestone  hiUs, 
generally  unfavourable  to  vegetation,  and  exposed  to  the  prevailing 
north-easterly  wind.  The  Kiisten-Land  itself,  liable  to  incessant 
tempests  and  burning  heats,  and  by  nature  sterile  and  uncultivable, 
would  be  a  desolate  waste  but  for  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  who 
extort  their  precarious  crops  from  the  most  perverse  of  soils.  No 
country  can  be  more  varied  in  climate  than  Illyria :  in  the  north, 
where  so  many  of  its  mountains  are  capped  with  perpetual  snows,  a 
pure  and  bracing  atmosphere  conduces  to  h^th  and  exertion ;  in  the 
south  and  east  a  hot  sky,  and  in  many  districts  noxious  vapours, 
render  the  country  scarcely  habitable  except  by  the  natives.  No 
less  varied  are  its  products.  Hones  and  cattle,  flax,  hemp,  maise, 
and  buckwheat,  the  pure  and  semi-metals,  coals  and  other  minerals, 
are  raised;  and  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the  mulberry-tree  grow 
luxuriantly. 

The  most  southern  province  of  the  Austrian  dominions  is  Dalmatia, 
a  narrow  strip  of  country  far  more  fitvoured  by  nature  than  the 
neighbouring  territory  of  Ulyria,  but  comparatively  unproductive, 
owing  to  the  ignorance  and  indolence  of  tne  people.  It  has  a  long 
line  of  coast,  washed  by  the  Adriatic,  and  studded  with  numerous 
woods,  harbours,  inlets,  and  islands:  its  interior  and  its  eastern 
confines  are  traversed  by  branches  of  the  Dinaric  Alps,  here  termed 
the  Wellcbit,  or  Morlachian  Mountains,  and  a  few  offisets  of  the  Julian, 
many  of  which  are  of  considerable  elevation.  Beside  these,  there  are 
the  Montenegrine  Mountains,  enciroling  the  spacious  gulf  of  Cattara 
Both  the  high  and  low  lands  of  this  province  are  in  general  of  lime- 
stone formation,  uncultivated,  and  abounding  in  forests ;  where  the 
Kerka,  the  more  southerly  Cettina,  and  other  inconsiderable  streams 
water  the  soil,  it  might  be  rendered  productive.  In  climate  it  is 
Italian,  seldom  visited  by  snow,  but  exposed  to  the  cold  north  wind, 
and  to  the  insalubrious  exhalations  from  the  manhes  along  its  shores. 
The  nimieroua  islands  which  line  the  coaat^  many  of  which  are  near 
enough  to  it  to  form  narrow  straits,  or  as  they  are  tenned  canals, 
possess  a  naked  rocky  soil,  are  only  partially  inhabited,  and  of  little 
use  except  for  fishing,  and  feeding  sheep  and  goats  in  summer.  The 
diief  products  of  Dalmatia  consist  of  marble  of  excellent  quality, 
wine,  oil,  figs,  almonds,  wax,  homed  cattle,  sheep,  salt,  and  more 
particularly  fish. 

At  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  Adriatic,  bounded  by  the 
lofty  chain  of  the  Alps  on  tbe  north,  and  by  the  Po  along  the  whole 
line  of  its  southern  frontier,  lies  the  spacious  plain  which  forms  the 
larger  portion  of  the  modem  kingdom  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  one 
of  the  richest  appendages  of  the  Austrian  crown.  The  Rhntian 
Alps,  which  stretch  eastward  from  the  Lago  di  Como,  form  a  lofty 
barrier  between  Switzerland,  part  of  Tyrol,  and  Lombardy;  they 
extend  southward  to  Monte  Pellegrino,  where  the  Carinthian  Alps 
begin,  and  in  their  course  endrele  and  traverse  the  whole  nortlwRl 
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disirictB  of  tho  Venetian  terriioiy.  This  elevated  aurfaoe,  which 
embiaoee  one-third  at  least  of  the  Lombaido-Venetian  aoil,  contains 
the  fertUe  valleys  of  the  Adda,  Piave,  Tagliamento,  and  other  less 
considerable  streams.  Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  magnificent  plain 
which  lies  between  the  foot  of  the  Alps  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Po 
rises  the  picturesque  chain  of  the  Euganean  lulls,  which  have  no  con- 
nection with  any  part  of  the  Alps  themselves,  nor  does  any  summit 
attain  an  elevation  of  1800  feet.  The  plain  itself  descends  gently  to 
the  margin  of  the  Po,  which  is  its  southern  limit  as  respects  Lombardy 
and  Venice ;  whilst  its  eastern  slope  to  the  Adriatic  coast  is  so  gradual 
as  to  form  eJmost  a  complete  leveL  The  land  is  fertilised  by  artificial 
irrigation :  in  the  west  in  particular  the  soil  consists  of  a  wick  coat 
of  loam  or  mould;  but  at  its  eastern  extremi^,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  the  surface  changes  to  extensive 
swamps  and  marshes.  The  maritime  districts  on  the  Adriatic  are 
flat  and  sandy,  and  abound  in  lakes  of  stagnant  water,  which  have 
been  gradually  created  by  the  numerous  streams  which  seek  an  outlet 
this  direction.    The  climate  is  in  general  mild  and  temperate. 
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though  in  severe  winters  the  thermometer  has  descended  20  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit  below  the  freezing  point;  snow  has  been  known  to  lie 
upon  the  ground  for  weeks ;  and  even  the  lagunes  of  Venice  at  times 
have  been  coated  with  ice.  In  Lombardy  however  the  disting^uishing 
feature  of  the  winter  season  is  the  continued  recurrence  of  heavy 
rains,  which  last  two  months  at  a  time  or  more.  The  air  of  the  bigh- 
lands  is  keen  and  bracing.  On  the  whole,  except  the  parts  in  which 
the  marsh  or  *  lagune '  predominates,  tbe  climate  of  Lombardy  and 
Venice  is  unquestionably  salubrious.  The  soil  in  addition  to  most  of 
the  usual  sorts  of  grain  produces  maize,  rice,  and  millet ;  peas,  beans, 
potatoes,  hemp,  and  flax ;  vegetables  and  fruits  of  all  kinds,  which  are 
become  almost  necessaries  of  life  in  this  climate ;  and  in  some  parts 
saffit>n.  Rich  as  Lombardy  in  particular  is  in  pasture  land,  there  is 
scarcely  a  possession  of  the  Austrian  crown  where  the  rearing  of 
cattle  is  in  general  more  neglected ;  we  must  however  exclude  from 
this  remark  the  districts  which  produce  the  celebrated  Parmesan  and 
Strachina  dieeses.  There  is  no  branch  of  industry  more  carefully  or 
profitably  cultivated  than  the  raising  and  manufacture  of  silk ;  the 
Alpine  districts^  too,  yield  considerable  quantities  of  iron,  copper, 
cool,  marble,  and  other  minerals. 

The  following  tables  will  show  the  extent,  distribution,  and  occu- 
pation of  the  productive  land  in  the  Austrian  Empire  in  1846 : — 

Distribution  of  the  Productiyx  Land  in  Enoush  Acres. 


Districts. 

Arable. 

Vine- 
yards. 

Meadows 

and 
Oardens. 

OUve- 
grounds 

and 
Shrub- 
beries. 

Pasture. 

Wood- 
lands. 

Lower  Austria 

Upper  Austria 

Btyria     .... 

CariuthiA     and  > 
Camiola    .    .  j* 

KUstenland(Ha) 
ritimo      Dis-  >- 
tricU) .    .    .  j 

Tyrol 

Bohemia     .    .    . 

Moravia       and ) 

.    SUesia.    .    .  j* 

Galicia    .... 

Dalmatia    .    .    . 

Lombatdy  .    .    . 

Vemoe    .... 

If  mury  Frontiers 

Hungarv    .    .    . 

Tranaiylyanla 

Total    .    . 

1,994,173 
1,211,649 
1,036,162 

678,091 

350,054 

374,n2 
6,105,996 

8,365,569 

8,266,698 
'  348,025 
2,070,702 
2,275,286 
2,134,978 
20,592,410 
1.832,475 

114,178 

88 

77,840 

23,967 

37,225 

89,948 
4,462 

37,696 

42 

169,216 

86.119 

64,900 

69,311 

1,695.913 

145,246 

637,831 
726,394 
648^866 

706,668 

232,220 

666.263 
1,421,072 

678,225 

2,912,537 

80,378 

605,163 

760,616 

1,220.749 

4,509,181 

883,190 

•  ■  •  • 

•  •  *  • 

«  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

12,428 
7,410 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■  ■  ■ 

88,497 
78,299 
26^421 

•  •  >  • 

■  4    •    • 

•  •    •    • 

'  868.044 
636,300 
851,668 

1,197,851 

741,974 

907,756 
977,575 

655,306 

1,952,440 

1,361,405 

600,678 

765,542 

1.112,188 

4,539,571 

883,190 

1,598.696 
1,562.261! 
2,609.407 

2,024,111 

451,222 

2.394.331 
3,758,987 

1,881,039 

6,031,062 

1,105,811 

955,35C 

646.131 

3.065,642 

15.900,970 

6.410,250 

52,636,979 

2,506,091 

16,517,803 

163,050 

17,631,378 

50,295,370 

Table  of  the  Qrain,  kc,  Grown  in  1846,  in  English  Quarters. 


Districts. 

Wheat 

Rye. 

Bariey. 

Oats. 

Maize. 

Potatoes 
buttiels). 

Lower  Austria  . 
Upper  Austria  . 
Styria  .... 
Oarinthia  and) 

Quniola  .  f 
MariUme  Dis- 1 

tricts  .  .  J" 
Tyrol  .... 
Bohemia  .  .  . 
Moravia    and ) 

SUesia  .  .  r 
GalicU  .  .  . 
Dalmatia .  .  . 
Lombardy  .  . 
Venice.  .  .  . 
Military  Fhm-) 

tieis  .  .  .  i 
Hungary  .  .  . 
TranasylTania  ) 

(about)  .    .  ; 

Total    .    . 

261,619 
245.254 
230,868 

126,772 

80,206 

70,696 
1,234,126 

492,254 

616,844 

46.039 

619,965 

873,  n2 

129,173 

6,077,460 

654,600 

1,144,228 
661,869 
401,047 

259,437 

16,683 

151,429 
2,999,845 

l.C67,641 

1,653,721 

6.109 

112.690 

27,711 

843,879 

4,046,604 

646,600 

231,944 

227,362 

81,638 

102,116 

.      81,420 

76,278 
1,703.687 

791,839 

9^316.513 

86.751 

13,628 

9,818 

160.921 

4,775,911 

827,800 

1,157.756 
600.016 
065,961 

298,058 

17,456 

66,332 
8,834,169 

1,266,637 

8,223,434 

9,818 

83,787 

01,749 

848,963 

6,824,242 

763,700 

6^982 

436 

437.268 

46,039 

103,643 
131,573 

•  ■  •  ■ 

873 

116,081 

30,984 

756,927 

685,859 

898.429 

3.894.283 

763,700 

2,964.328 
1,692,691 
8,241,647 

8,469,786 

419,868 

l,352,80d 
21,034,849 

14,796,250 

88,199.690 

794.770 
508;  227 

1,829,662 

I  Nore- 
j  tntn. 

10,159,723 

13,837,773 

10,890,026 

17,922,977 

6.872,676 

90,816.310 

Under  the  arahle  land  161,605  acres  are  included,  which  were 
devoted  to  the  growth  of  rice  chiefly  in  Lombardy  and  Venice,  the 
Military  Frontiers,  Dalmatia^  and  other  districts  of  the  south.  The 
total  number  of  acres  employed  in  the  olive  plantations  was  61,158. 

The  beet-root  is  very  mudi  cultivated,  and  many  factories  have 
been  established  for  the  extraction  of  the  sugar.  Hops  are  grown 
extensively,  and  on  many  of  the  laiger  farms  are  distilleries  and 
breweries. 

Among  the  commercial  products  we  may  mention  tobacco,  that 
raised  in  the  south  of  Hungary  being  accounted  by  some  the  beat 
which  is  grown  in  Europe ;  an  excellent  kind  is  also  produced  in 
Slavonia,  Tnmssylvania,  and  Qalicia ;  a  considerable  quantity  but  of 
inferior  quality  is  raised  in  Styria,  the  Tyrol,  Lombardy,  and 
other  districts.  In  1849  there  were  made  in  Austria  (not  including 
Hungary)  about  41,000  cwt  of  snuff,  272,000  cwt  of  tobacco,  and 
181,964,394  bundles  of  cigars ;  and  in  Hungary  about  5900  cwt  of 
snuff,  30,000  cwt.  of  tobacco,  and  994,375  bundles  of  cigars. 

Hemp  is  grown  largely  in  Moravia,  Lombardy,  Transsylvania, 
Silesia,  Styria,  Bohemia,  Camiola,  and  the  Tyrol,  and  of  inferior 
quality  in  Hungary.  Flax  of  fine  quality  is  raised  in  Lombardy  and 
Silesia ;  considerable  quantities  of  a  somewhat  inferior  kind  are  raised 
in  Moravia,  Bohemia,  Styria,  the  Upper  Ens,  Hungary,  and  Camiola. 
Indigo,  anil,  madder,  and  other  dyes,  with  rhubarb,  liquorice,  spikenard, 
gentian,  and  other  medicinal  roots  are  also  grown  to  some  extent^ 
Iceland  moss  is  collected  in  considerable  quantities  on  the  Carpathian 
Mountains,  where  it  grows  in  masses  of  five  and  six  feet  in  height 

The  cultivation  of  finiit  is  carried  to  a  great  extent  in  every  part  of 
Austria,  with  the  exception  of  Qalicia:  the  best  descriptions  are 
raised  in  the  Archduchy,  Styria,  the  Tyrol,  Moravia,  Bohemia,  Cracow, 
lUyria,  Lombardy,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  TranssylvaniiL  Whole 
forests  of  plums  and  damsons  are  to  be  met  with  in  Hungary ;  and  a 
large  quantity  of  land  is  devoted  to  the  produce  of  the  former  alone 
-in  the  Slavonian  circle  of  Syrmia,  where  is  annually  manufactured  a 
great  amount  of  Slivavitza  (or  Raky),  a  brandy  extracted  from  the 
plum  and  damson,  which  is  a  favourite  beverage  among  the  Slavo- 
nians, and  is  also  made  in  the  Archduchy  and  Hungary ;  filberts  and 
chestnuts,  figs  and  almonds,  are  the  growth  of  Lombardy  and  most  of 
the  southern  provinces;  currants  and  raisins  are  exported  from 
Dalmatia  and  the  adjacent  islands ;  and  the  grenade,  pomegranate, 
lime,  lemon  (which  is  extensively  grown  in  the  Tyrol,  Lombardy  and 
Venice,  Ulyria,  and  Dalmatia),  orange,  date,  and  aloe  are  natives  of 
Bome"of  the  southern  and  south-eastern  provinces.  In  these  parts  the 
olive  is  likewise  cultivated  largely.  Melons  are  extensively  cultivated 
in  Lombardy,  Venice,  and  especially  in  Hungary. 

Of  what  is  deemed  the  available  soil  of  the  Austrian  dominions, 
one  third  part  is  occupied  by  woods  and  forests ;  and  it  will  therefore 
naturally  occur  to  every  reader  that  wood  must  constitute  one  of  the 
staple  productions.  The  more  level  districts  grow  the  oak,  beech, 
ash,  alder,  dm,  poplar,  lime  or  linden,  birch,  willow,  and  plane; 
whilst  the  fir,  pine,  larch,  cedar,  and  yew,  and,  where  these  will  not 
thrive,  the  dwarf-pine  and  juniper  seek  the  more  elevated  regions. 
The  Bakony  forest  in  Hungarv,  which  is  above  50  miles  long,  and 
from  10  to  25  miles  broad,  and  the  Draganesch  in  Ulyria,  as  well  as  the 
forests  of  the  Buckowine,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia,  abound  in  oaks  of 
extraordinary  dimensions,  and  would  afford  inexhaustible  resources 
to  a  state  like  England.  The  quantity  of  wood  felled  in  1846 
amounted  to  42,582,000  klafters,  or  about  5,816,500  loads.  Among 
the  products  of  the  Austrian  forests  we  may  name  potashes,  which 
are  chiefly  made  in  Hungary,  Galicia,  and  the  Buckowine,  Moravia, 
the  Archduchy,  and  Bohemia.  Tar,  charcoal,  gall-apples,  and  turpen- 
tine should  be  added  to  this  enumeration  of  the  products  of  the 
Austrian  forests,  though  they  are  not  of  considerable  moment. 

The  quantity  of  wine  annually  made  in  the  Austrian  territoij  averages 
upwards  of  600,000,000  gallons.  Hungary,  Lombardy  and  Venice,  tiie 
Archduchy,  Transsylvania,  Styria  and  the  Tyrol,  Illyria,  Dalmatia, 
and  Moravia  are  the  chief  wine  countries ;  but  a  considerable  quantity 
is  made  in  Bohemia.  Six-sevenths  of  the  wine  made  in  the  Austrian 
dominions  is  consumed  by  the  inhabitants  themselves. 

In  1886  the  number  of  domestic  animals  was  estimated  at 
2,570,921  horses,  2,847,048  oxen,  and  4,058,257  cows  in  Austria,  and 
1,000,000  oxen  and  cows  in  Hungary  and  Transi^lvania,  and  27,841,768 
sheep,  of  which  above  20,000,000  belonged  to  Hungary  and  Transsyl- 
vania. The  finest  breeds  of  hontes  are  reared  in  Transylvania  and 
the  Buckowine;  they  are  well  formed,  and  of  Turkish  descent:  the 
Hungarian  are  of  slender  make,  and  commonly  much  below  fifteen 
hands,  their  greatest  height ;  but  they  are  a  swift  and  durable  race  of 
animals.  The  Galician  breed,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  of  Polish 
blood  which  are  bred  in  the  circles  of  Zlocsoff  and  Brxerany,  are  of 
still  more  diminutive  size,  and  in  general  trained  from  a  wild  state; 
but  they  are  remarkably  hardy,  as  well  as  swifb-footed.  The  Bohemian 
and  Moravian  horse  is  principally  adapted  for  agricultural  purposes, 
whilst  the  breed  reared  in  the  Archduchy,  Styiia,  and  Oarinthia  are 
of  strong  and  powerful  make,  fitted  for  private  use  and  military 
service ;  but  the  stock  of  the  latter  is  by  no  means  sufficient.  In 
fact,  the  supply  of  horses  in  the  Austrian  dominions  is  so  inadequate 
to  the  demand,  that  they  are  compelled  to  import  carriage-horses,  as 
well  as  remounts  for  the  cavalry.  Lombardy  takes  tho  lead  in  sup- 
plying mules  and  asses,  and  ooigointly  with  Venice  poasesses  a  stock 
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of  some  50,000,  above  four-fiffclis  of  the  whole  Austrian  stock.  The 
mules  of  lUyria  and  the  Tyrol  are  laxger,  stronger,  and  handsomer 
than  the  ordinary  race,  and  as  swift  as  a  fleet  horse. 

Of  homed  cattle  ihe  choicest  breeds  are  reared  in  Hungary, 
Transsylvania,  Lombardy,  and  Styria;  those  of  the  first  two  countries 
are  remarkable  for  their  size  and  handsome  horns,  as  well  as  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  their  flesh ;  the  Lombardy  cattle  appear  to  be 
a  cross  of  the  Swiss  and  Hungarian  breeds,  and  are  of  handsome  size 
and  strong  make ;  the  Styrian  breeds  are  the  same  large,  long*bodied, 
crumpled-homed,  short-legged  race  as  the  Carinthian  and  Croatian. 
Buffaloes  are  bred  in  parts  of  the  south  of  Hungary,  as  well  as  in 
Transsylvania  and  Slavonia,  where  they  are  used  for  ihe  purposes  of 
draught 

The  breeding  of  sheep  as  we  have  seen  is  very  much  more  followed 
in  Hungary  and  Transsylvania  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Austrian 
dominions.  In  the  western  and  southern  parts  of  Hungary  the  breed 
has  been  improved  by  crossing  it  with  Merinos,  and  now  yields  very 
flue  wool.  Qalicia  has  much  increased  its  flocks  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  greatly  improved  them  by  mixing  them  with  MerinosL  In 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  the  Lower  Ens,  the  east  of  Lombardy,  and 
the  Venetian  territory  a  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
improvement  of  stock,  and  in  many  places  an  excellent  quality  of  wool  is 
obtained.  On  the  whole,  Austria  does  not  however  produce  as  much 
wool  as  the  consumption  of  her  manufacturers  requires.  We  should 
add,  that  there  are  five  distinct  races  of  sheep  bred  in  Austria — the 
Hungarian,  also  called  the  Zackelachaaf,  which  we  have  just  described, 
the  common  curly-coated  sheep,  the  improved  breed,  the  Paduan,  and 
the  pure  Spanish  or  Merino  species. 

The  rearing  of  goats  is  carried  to  so  great  an  extent  in  some  parts 
that  no  other  animal  food  is  eaten  at  certain  periods  of  the  year. 
Their  number  may  be  estimated  at  800,000  or  900,000.  They  are 
principally  bred  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Austria  and  Lom- 
bardy, and  good  cheese  is  made  from  their  milk  in  the  Tyrol  and 
Bohemia. 

Swine  are  kept  in  laige  herds  throughout  almost  every  province  of 
Austria,  particuliu*ly  in  Hungary.  They  are  mostly  kept  in  the 
vicinity  of  forests  of  oaks  and  beeches,  at  a  distance  from  dwelling 
places,  being  driven  into  marshes  and  upon  heaths  in  summer,  where 
they  feed  on  roots,  snakes,  and  other  reptiles,  and  into  forests  or 
other  feeding  grounds  in  the  beginning  of  October.  The  markets  of 
Debreczinand  Oedenbux^g,  in  Hungary,  are  unquestionably  the  largest 
markets  for  swine  and  livrd  in  all  Europe ;  it  is  said  indeed  that  "  a 
Hungarian  would  die  without  lard,  as  surely  as  a  Oerman  without 
coffee."  In  the  north-western  parts  of  Hungary,  too,  poultry  is  bred 
in  such  large  quantities  that  one  can  scarcely  pass  from  village  to 
village  without  encountering  flock  upon  flock  of  fowls,  ducks,  geese, 
and  turkeys.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  districts  around  the 
Austrian  metropolis,  and  indeed  more  or  less  of  every  province  within 
convenient  reach  of  laxge  towns.  The  Tyrol  is  celebrated  for  rearing 
canary  birds,  of  which  between  3000^.  and  iOOOL  in  value  are  annually 
sold.  Game  of  all  kinds  is  plentiful  in  most  parts,  and  on  ihe  list  of 
wild  animals  we  find  the  bear,  lynx,  wolf,  fox,  martin,  chamois-goat, 
otter,  and  land-tortoise. 

The  streams  of  the  Austrian  empire  abound  in  fish.  The  sturgeon 
is  found  in  the  Lower  Danube  and  frequently  in  the  Theiss,  and  some 
are  often  caught  that  weigh  1500  lbs.  Next  to  the  sturgeon  is  the 
pike,  the  largest  of  which  are  at  times  40  lbs.  in  weight ;  but  scarcely 
one  species  out  of  the  numerous  fresh-water  varieties  which  exist  in 
other  parts  of  Europe  is  wanting.  We  must  however  mention  the 
pearl-bearing  muscle  which  inhabits  the  rivulets  of  Hungary,  the 
Archduchy,  aud  Bohemia,  and  of  which  the  finest  are  taken  in  the 
y  atava,  where  a  regular  pearl  fishery  is  carried  on,  and  in  the  Moldau, 
Hz,  Belika,  and  Keaselbach. 

The  rearing  of  the  silkworm,  though  not  wholly  n^lected  in  other 
parts  of  the  south  of  Austria,  is  nowhere  carried  on  to  such  an  extent 
as  in  the  territory  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  where  it  was  introduced 
from  the  two  Sicilies  bv  the  emperor  Charles  V.  The  exports  of 
spun,  raw,  and  waste  silk  average  upwards  of  5,000,000  lbs.,  while 
little  short  of  2,000,000  lbs.  are  retained  for  home  consumption. 

Bees  are  also  an  object  of  much  attention  in  Hungaxy,  Galida,  and 
Transsylvania;  and  numbers  of  those  who  derive  an  income  from 
their  productions  possess  apiaries  of  150  or  200  hives.  The  leech  is 
an  article  of  considerable  tnde  between  Austria  and  France. 

In  Mineral  Produdiont  Austria  surpasses  every  other  country  in 
Europe.  With  the  exception  of  platinum,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
name  any  metal  which  it  does  not  possess.  The  richest  of  its  gold- 
mines are  in  Transsylvania,  in  which  no  less  than  forty  are  worked, 
the  most  productive  being  at  Voroschpatack,  Szalathna,  Fasebay,  and 
Kagy-Ag.  The  gold  obtained  in  Hungary  is  partly  found  in  a  pure 
state,  but  most  commonly  extracted  from  silver  ore,  and  even  at  times 
from  copper  ore  :  the  mines  of  Lower  Hungary  produce  about  20,000 
ounces  yearly,  and  those  in  the  north-western  districts  about  5200. 
The  total  quantity  of  gold  produced  in  1847  was  in  Austria  1037 
ounces,  in  Hungary  32,443  ounces,  and  in  Transsylvania  34,480  ounces. 
Hungary  possesses  the  richest  of  the  silver-mines,  in  which  the  moun- 
tains about  Schemnitz  and  Nagy-Bunya  most  abound.  The  other 
parts  of  Austria  which  produce  this  metal  are  Transsylvania,  Bohemia, 
particularly  the  mines  at  Przibauniy  in  the  circle  of  Beraun;  the 


Buckowine,  from  the  lead-mines  near  Kirlibaba ;  Styria ;  Qalicia ;  and 
Salzburg  and  the  Tyrol.  The  total  quantity  of  silver  obtained  in 
1847  was  in  Hungary  700,212  ounces,  in  Tnmssylvania  80,684  ounoes^ 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  Austrian  dominions  285,752  ounces.  Ko 
part  of  the  empire  either  is  so  rich  in  copper  ore,  or  yields  so  lai^e  a 
supply  of  the  metal  as  Hungary  :  its  most  productive  works  are  in  the 
mining  district  of  Schmollnitz,  or  Szomolnok,  where  they  employ 
between  7000  and  8000  hands,  and  yield  full  two-thirds  of  the  supply 
from  that  kingdom.  The  *  cement  water,'  which  the  Zips  brings  down 
to  Schmollnitz,  and  of  which  instances  again  occur  near  Neusohl  in 
northern,  and  at  Jaszka  in  south-western  Hungary,  is  too  remarkable 
to  be  passed  over  without  notice.  The  rivers  in  these  parts  are 
saturated  with  sulphate  of  copper,  which  is  precipitated  on  all  iron 
thrown  into  them ;  in  this  way  some  1600  owi,  of  copper  are  extracted 
from  them  every  year.  Lead  is  much  more  abundant  than  copper, 
and  above  one-fourth  of  the  quantity  obtained  is  from  the  Bleybei^g 
(Lead  Mountain),  Konigsbeig,  and  other  mines  in  Carinthia.  The 
Hungarian  are  next  in  value ;  and  to  these  may  be  added  the  mines  of 
Bohemia,  Transsylvania,  Salzbui^,  and  the  Buckowine ;  a  small  quan- 
tity is  obtained  from  Dalmatia,  Istria,  and  the  maritime  districts. 
Iron  is  a  metal  of  which  almost  inexhaustible  resources  exist,  though, 
on  account  of  the  deamess  of  fuel,  they  have  not  been  turned  to  such 
extensive  use  as  they  would  be  in  a  country  in  which  coal  was  more 
abundant.  The  total  quantity  of  pig-iron  produced  in  1846  was 
136,591  tons.  Of  this  quantity  nearly  more  than  one-half  is  derived 
from  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Camiola  iJone.  The  Styrian  iron,  as  well 
as  that  of  Carinthia,  which  was  known  among  the  Romans  by  the 
name  of  '  Noric  Iron,'  is  in  general  placed  for  its  excellence  on  a  par 
with  the  Swedish.  In  the  Huttenbeig,  Carinthia  possesses  oue  of  the 
oldest,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  richest  iron  mines  in  Europe. 
The  circles  of  Beraun,  Rakonitz,  and  Pilsen,  in  Bohemia,  are  also  rich 
in  this  metal.  The  other  parts  of  Austria  from  which  it  is  obtained 
are  Moravia  and  Silesia,  the  Archduchy,  Qalicia,  the  Buckowine, 
Transsylvania,  and  Hungary,  particularly  in  the  circles  of  Gomor, 
Liptau,  and  Sohl,  where  Uie  best  of  its  iron  is  produced.  The  moun- 
tains of  Lombardy  lying  within  the  territory  of  Brescia,  Bergamo, 
Como,  and  the  ValteUne  also  produce  a  considerable  quantity.  Tin 
is  only  raised  in  Bohemia,  and  the  quality  is  good ;  but  the  quantity 
is  comparatively  inconsiderable.  There  is  no  mine  of  quicksilver  in 
Europe  so  rich  as  the  mine  at  Idria  in  Camiola,  the  produce  of  which 
has  however  gradually  declined  of  late  years :  some  quicksilver  is  also 
obtained  from  the  Zalathna  works  in  Transsylvania,  and  from  the 
mines  in  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Carinthia.  Calamine  and  zinc  are 
obtained  from  the  Tyrol,  the  Archduchy,  Styria,  and  Bohemia ;  cobalt 
from  the  mines  at  Dobschau  in  Hungary,  Styria,  and  Bohemia ;  arsenic 
from  Hungary,  Transsylvania,  Bohemia,  and  Salzburg ;  and  antimony 
from  the  mines  of  Rosenau  in  Hungary,  Transsylvania,  the  Tyrol,  and 
Bohemia.  Chrome  is  got  in  the  Tyrol,  and  bismuth  and  manganese 
in  Bohemia. 

The  various  spisdes  of  salt,  such  as  sea  and  rodc-sslt,  and  that 
made  from  brine-springs  exist  in  abundance.  Rock-salt  is  abundant 
on  both  sides  of  the  Carpathians ;  and  the  celebrated  mine  of  Wieliczka, 
which  has  been  worked  ever  since  the  year  1253,  and  lies  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Galida,  is  but  an  inconsiderable  inroad  upon  a  massive 
bed  extending  for  a  length  of  nearly  600  miles  along  the  Carpathians, 
as  far  as  Okna  in  WaJlachia.  The  mines  and  boiling  works  in  the 
Archduchy  of  Austria,  with  those  in  Stvria  and  the  Tyrol,  yield  a  fur- 
ther very  considerable  supply ;  to  which  we  must  add  a  nearly  equal 
quantity  extracted  from  the  mines  in  Transsylvania  and  from  the  rich 
mines  of  the  circle  of  Marmaros  in  Hungary.  Bay-salt  is  supplied 
from  the  salt-pits  along  the  coasts  of  Dalmatia  and  Istria,  and  m  the 
maritime  districts  and  Quameric  Islands  in  the  Adriatia  Vitriol  is 
raised  almost  wholly  in  Bohemia  and  Hlyria;  alum  in  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  the  Archduchy,  and  Hungary ;  saltpetre  in  the  east  of  Hun- 
gary, whence  an  almost  unlimited  supply  might  be  obtained;  and 
soda,  which  abounds  in  Hungary,  particularly  on  the  moors  of 
Debreczin  in  the  circle  of  Bihar.  The  saline  morasses  of  that  kingdom 
likewise  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  the  finest  sort  of  sulphate  of 
soda,  or  Qlauber^s  salts. 

Although  the  forests  furnish  nearly  the  whole  of  the  fuel  which  is 
consumed  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  there  is  scarcely  a  province 
which  is  deficient  in  coaL  The  quantity  annually  produced  nas  been 
very  laxgely  increased  within  the  last  few  years :  in  1847  it  amounted 
to  804,197  tons.  Every  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions  possesses 
more  or  less  native  sulphur,  but  more  particularly  Oalicia,  Hunga^, 
Bohemia,  and  Transsylvania.  Mineral  tar  and  oil  are  chiefly 
obtained  in  Oalicia  and  the  Buckowine,  where  the  country-people 
denominate  them  'roppa;'  but  they  are  also  produced,  thouni  but 
partially  turned  to  account^  in  the  Arohduphy,  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
Illyria,  and  Dalmatia. 

Among  precious  stones  the  Bohemian  carbuncle  and  Hungarian 
opal  stand  in  highest  repute.  The  chalcedony,  ruby,  emerald,  jasper, 
amethyst,  topaz,  camelian,  chrysolite,  and  brayl,  as  well  as  what  is 
called  the  '  marble  diamond '  in  Hungary,  must  be  added  to  the  list 
of  Austrian  precious  stones.  Marble  of  every  description  and  variety 
of  colour  and  vein  is  raised  either  in  Hungary,  Transsylvania, 
Bohemia,  the  Archduchy,  Tyrol,  Styria,  Illyria,  Dalmatia,  or  thtt 
Italian  possessions  of  Austria,  in  which  latter  the  Veronese  alone  It 
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aaid  to  poiMBs  106  distinct  varietieB.  CannthiAy  Stym,  and  Dalmatia 
supply  *  very  fine  white  marble.  Alabaster  is  of  common  occurrence 
in  yariouB  parts,  the  finest  being  a  product  of  the  Salsbuig  and 
GkkUcian  Mountains;  Uia  serpentine,  black  tourmaline,  and  other 
valuable  substances  of  this  class,  are  found  both  in  the  German  and 
Italian  provinces.  Oypsum  is  obtained  in  the  Archduchy,  Tyrol,  and 
Qalicia;  considerable  beds  of  graphite,  or  black-lead,  of  which  only 
one  is  worked,  exist  in  the  Lower  Ens,  and  it  is  a  product  likewise 
of  Moravia,  Hungary,  and  Tranasylvania.  The  best  slate  in  Austria 
is  found  at  Vishnyo,  in  Hungary.  Excellent  alumine  and  silex  are 
obtained  for  the  manufacture  of  china  and  earthenware.  The  meer* 
Bchaum,  of  which  the  highly-prized  heads  of  tobacco-pipes  are  made, 
is  a  product  of  Moravia  and  Hungary. 

Every  part  of  the  Austeian  dominions  abounds  in  mineral  waters, 
and  it  is  said  that  1500  distinct  springs  may  be  enumerated ;  several 
are  celebrated,  but  none  enjoy  so  universal  a  repute  as  the  waters  of 
Carlsbad,  BUin,  Sedlitz,  Seidschtits,  Tdplitz,  and  Eger  in  Bohemia; 
CarUbrunn  in  Silesia;  Cylly  in  Styria;  Bartfeldt  and  Furet  in 
Hungary;  Baden  in  the  Archduchy  of  Austria;  Doma-Handreni  in 
the  Bucko  wine;  Krynitza  in  Chdicia;  Wildbad  in  Salzburg;  Rabi 
and  Pejo  in  western  Tyrol ;  the  warm  springs  of  Abbano,  Battaglia, 
and  other  spots  along  Uie  Euganean  declivities  in  the  Venetian  terri- 
tory ;  and  tno  acidulous  waters,  which  flow  near  Lessina  in  lUyria ; 
— ^uiese  however  are  but  a  small  number  of  the  mineral  sources 
which  form  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  the  Austrian  soil.  Many  of 
them  have  become  articles  of  consumption  in  foreign  climes. 

The  principal  seat  of  the  linen  manufacture,  or  rather  of  those 
productions  in  which  flax  and  hemp  are  employed,  is  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  and  Silesia,  which  furnish  the  finest  articles  of  this  description 
in  Austria.  For  variety  and  goodness  of  manufacture,  the  states  of 
Lombardy  and  Venice  deserved  to  be  classed  in  the  next  rank  to 
those  three  provinces.  The  Tjrrol,  Hungary,  Qalicia,  and  Transsyl- 
vania  produce  scarcely  any  but  the  middling  and  coarser  species  of 
linen ;  nor  is  there  much  beyond  what  is  termed  house-linen  made 
in  the  Archduchy,  Illyria,  or  the  Militaiy  Frontier  districts. 

The  largest  manufactures  of  woollens,  both  doth  and  other  kinds, 
are  established  in  Moravia  and  Bohemia.  In  the  other  parts  of  the 
empire  where  this  branch  of  industry  is  carried  on  to  a  much  less 
extent,  the  principal  articles  manufactured  are  of  middling  and  coarse 
quality.    Considerable  quantities  of  the  Bohemian  fabric  are  exported. 

The  silk  manufactures  have  very  greatly  extended  in  Austria  since 
the  introduction  of  Jacquard's  machinery.  They  are  principally 
carried  on  in  the  province  of  the  Lower  Ens,  at  Vienna,  and  in  the 
Milanese  and  Venetian  territories.  In  the  Tyrol  also,  particularly  at 
Roveredo,  the  silk  manufactures  are  of  considerable  importuice. 
The  cotton  manufacture  is  not  very  flourishing.  In  1848  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  in  cotton  spinning  was  82,849. 

The  province  of  the  Lower  Ens  takes  the  lead  in  the  manufacture 
of  leather,  of  which  the  best  qualities  are  made  in  Vienna.  The 
Upper  Ens,  Moravia,  Styria,  Bohemia,  and  the  Tyrol  rank  next  in 
importance.  Hungary  abounds  in  tanneries ;  and  in  fact  nearly  eveiT 
province  in  Austria  is  engaged  more  or  less  in  this  branch,  though 
its  produce  is  still  inadequate  to  the  demand. 

In  a  former  page  we  gave  some  details  respecting  the  raw  iron 
raised  in  various  parts  of  the  empire.  The  article  in  a  cast  state 
is  principally  supplied  by  Bohemia,  where  there  are  about  80  iron 
works ;  Styria,  where  the  government  possesses  works  near  MariazeU, 
in  which  iron  cannon  are  cast ;  Hungary,  Illyria,  and  the  Buckowine. 
Iron  and  steel  in  bars  and  sheets,  hoih  rolled  and  hammered,  are 
produced  in  largest  quantities  in  the  Lower  Ens,  and  of  remarkably 
fine  quality.  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Bohemia  are  also  considerable 
manufacturers  of  the  article ;  and  here  and  there  an  iron-work  may 
be  met  with  in  Moravia,  the  Upper  Ens,  and  at  Milan,  Treviso,  and 
Dongo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy  and  Venice.  Iron  and  steel 
wire  are  made  in  most  provinces,  but  more  particularly  in  the  Arch- 
duchy. Manufactories  of  nails  are  numerous;  the  best  are  made 
in  Styria,  Carinthia,  the  Archduchy,  and  Bohemia.  Of  the  manu- 
facture of  arms  it  will  almost  be  sufficient  to  say  it  is  so  abundant 
that  many  works  are  thrown  out  of  employ  in  time  of  peace.  The 
crown-works  for  the  supply  of  swords  and  muskets  are  principally 
situated  in  Vienna,  at  Murzsteig  in  Styria,  and  Hradeck  in  Hungary. 

The  manufacture  of  copper  both  in  sheets  and  other  forms  is  most 
extensively  carried  on  at  the  crown-works  near  Cslikowa,  in  the 
Hungarian  Banat,  and  two  other  large  works  in  Hungary;  in 
Bohemia,  the  Archduchy,  Styria,  and  the  Tyrol.  That  of  brass  and 
brass-ware  is  principally  established  on  the  same  spots.  Achenrain 
in  Hungary  has  a  cannon  foundry,  and  that  kingdom  aboimds  in 
button  manufactories.  Tin  is  the  produce  of  Bohemia  only;  and 
lead  is  raised  or  most  extensively  made  into  sheets  and  other 
customary  forms  and  articles  in  Vienna,  and  in  the  provinces  of 
Carinthia,  Hungary,  Qalicia,  and  Tranasylvania.  The  principal 
manufietctories  of  balls  and  shot  are  in  Vienna  and  Chioggia,  and  in 
the  province  of  Carinthia.  In  the  manipulation  of  gold  and  silver 
no  manufacturers  in  Austria  excel  those  of  Vienna,  Prague,  Pesth^ 
Milan,  and  Venice. 

•  Among  the  otiier  productions  of  this  monarchy  we  may  notice  that 
tobacco  is  a  monopoly  engrossed  by  the  department  of  finance.  Of 
geed-oi]|  though  the  produce  is  very  considerable  in  all  quarters. 


enough  is  not  msnufiustured  for  the  consumption.  Large  quantities 
of  oUve-oil  also  are  obtained  from  the  territories  of  Lombardy  and 
Venice,  particularly  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lago  di  Qarda,  Qlyria. 
and  Dalmatia.  The  manufacture  of  paper  employs  a  large  number  of 
mills,  chiefly  in  Bohemia,  Lombardy,  and  Venice.  Qlass  is  also 
manu&ctured  largely,  particularly  in  Bohemia,  the  products  of  which 
are  considered  equal  to  the  finest  made  in  any  other  country.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  all  upwards  of  2,600,000  persons  are  employed  in 
manufactures  throughout  the  Austrian  empire,  and  that  the  yeariy 
value  of  their  productions  is  equal  to  upwards  of  140  nuUions 
sterling. 

Wi£  respect  to  external  trade,  no  country  of  equal  extent  is 
perhaps  more  disadvantageously  situated;  its  line  of  sea-coast  is 
comparatively  inconsiderable ;  and  with  the  solitary  exceptions  of  the 
Po  and  Adige,  its  finest  streams,  such  for  instance  as  the  Danube 
and  Elbe,  lie  even  when  crossing  its  frontiers  at  a  considerablo 
distance  from  the  sea.  Another  great  disadvantage  was  the  customs' 
boundaries  established  between  the  several  provinces ;  but  this  latter 
evil  was  entirely  abolished  in  1850.  The  maritime  commerce,  confined 
principally  to  the  Mediterranean,  centres  in  the  ports  of  the  Adriatic 
The  most  active  of  these  ports  are  Venice  and  Triest,  which  have 
been  declared  free  ports  as  well  as  Fiume,  the  channel  of  export 
for  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  Hungary.  Besides  these  Illyria 
has  some  trade  in  the  harbours  of  Rovigno,  Capo  d'lstria,  and 
Pola ;  the  Venetian  territories  in  those  of  Mahunocoo,  Brondolo,  and 
Chioggia ;  and  Dalmatia  in  those  of  Ragusa,  Cattaro,  Zara,  Sebniieo, 
Spalatro,  fta 
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The  trade  by  land  or  river  is  most  active  with  reference  to  Turkey 
and  the  German  States,  but  less  so  with  Poland,  Russia,  Prussis, 
and  Italv.  The  internal  trade — we  mean  that  between  one  part  of 
the  empure  and  another — ^is  of  a  far  more  active  description,  and 
the  exchange  of  their  varied  productions  and  manufactures  is  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  abundance  of  navigable  riven,  and  in  most  parts 
by  good  roads. 

Among  the  articles  of  which  the  importation  is  prohibited  are 
wines,  salt,  all  woven,  knit,  and  worked  manufactures,  spurious 
metals,  and  certain  drugs.  The  export  of  ashes,  raw  flax  and 
hemp,  with  the  roots  attached  to  them,  and  of  unwrought  gold  and 
silver,  is  prohibited. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  article  we  spoke  of  the  present  population 
of  the  Austrian  empire.  We  may  here  briefly  indicate  the  mcrease 
of  the  population  during  the  last  100  years.  At  the  decease  of  the 
emperor  Charles  VI.,  in  1740,  the  possessions  of  the  house  of  Austria 
had  a  population  of  17,493,000;  in  1803  after  the  new  settle- 
ment of  the  Qerman  states,  in  which  Austria  was  indemnified  for 
preceding  losses,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  was  25,548,000;  in 
1805  it  was  reduced  under  the  treaty  of  Presbui^  to  28,067,892 ;  and 
again  in  1807  under  that  of  Vienna,  to  20,695,888.  Upon  the  down- 
fall of  Napoleon  the  restitutions  and  cessions  of  1815  enlarged  the 
dominions  of  Austria  beyond  all  former  limits :  in  1818  therefore  we 
find  them  inhabited  by  28,418,482  individuals;  in  1881  they  had 
increased  to  33,680,381,  and  as  already  stated  the  population  in 
1850-1  was  86,614,466. 

The  great  mass  of  the  Austrian  population  is  composed  of  six 
distinct  races  —  distinct  as  much  by  descent,  features,  and  bodily 
conformation,  as  in  character,  language,  manners,  and  usages.  Ot 
these  by  far  the  larger  proportion,  15,282,196  (according  to  the 
enumeration  of  1846)  is  of  Slavonic  extractioiL  Of  this  race  are  the 
Wenden,  or  Vandals,  in  Illyria  and  the  eastern  parts  of  S^ria;  the 
Slawaks  and  Hinzes  settied  in  those  districts  of  the  Archduchy  which 
border  upon  Himgary,  and  in  certain  circles  in  the  latter  kingdom ; 
the  Czeches,  that  is,  aboriginal  Bohemians,  of  Bohemia  and  parts  of 
Moravia ;  the  Hanaks,  Slawaks,  and  Podenlaks  of  Austrian  Silesia 
and  Moravia ;  the  Poles  (of  two  distinct  classes,  the  Mazuraks  and 
Qorols),  and  Russniaks,  or  Russians  of  Qalicia  and  the  mountain 
confines  of  Hungary  and  Tranasylvania ;  and  the  Morlaka  and  Mon- 
tenegrines  of  Dalmatia,  the  Military  Frontier  districts,  &c.  The  second 
race  in  numerical  importance,  and  perhaps  the  first  in  point  of  Intel- 
ligence  and  usefulness  is  of  Qerman  descent :  their  numbers  are 
estimated  at  7,917,195  ;  they  form  an  integral  part  of  the  population 
in  the  Archduchy,  Styria,  Cuintiiia,  the  Tyrol,  Moravia,  and  Bohemia^ 
but  constitute  separate  communities  in  Hungary,  where  their  numbers 
are  about  1,000,000 ;  in  Tranasylvania  where  tiiey  are  denominated 
Saxons,  and  have  increased  to  about  250,000 ;  in  Gkilicia  where  thera 
are  about  100,000  individuals;  in  the  Militaiy  Frontier  district  on 
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the  Kulpa  in  Camiola,  and  in  the  Venetian  territories  around  Asiago, 
-where  thej  have  lived  isolated  for  centuries  under  the  name  of  the 
Sette  and  Trcdici  CommunL  The  third  race  are  the  Magyars  who 
migrated  from  the  Kuma  and  settled  around  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
tnd  Theiss  in  the  9th  century ;  they  are  esteemed  to  be  of  pure 
Asiatic  extraction  akin  to  the  Tartar  and  Turk,  and  are  a  fine  and 
intelligent  class  of  men ;  they  are  above  6,000,000  in  number,  form 
the  majority  of  the  population  of  Hungary  and  Transsylvania,  and 
are  or  were  before  the  late  revolution  possessed  of  the  finest  lands  in 
both  countries.  In  the  population  returns  the  Ma^ars  ai^  included 
with  the  'Jews,  Armenians,  &c/  under  'Asiatic  Races/  the  total 
number  of  which  is  g^ven  as  6,279,608.  The  Italians  compose  the 
fourth  race  to  the  extent  of  about  5,000,000;  they  constitute  nearly 
the  entire  population  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  inhabit  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  south  of  the  Tyrol  and  the  government  of  Triest,  and 
are  scattered  throughout  Dalmatia  and  other  parts  of  Austria.  The 
fifth  race  are  the  Valaks,  Dako-Valaks,  or  as  they  term  themselves 
liumani,  a  medley  of  ancient  Thraoians,  Romans,  and  Slavonians,  in 
number  about  2,000,000,  whose  language  is  evidently  a  corrupted 
dialect  of  the  Latin ;  recent  investigations  indeed  have  proved  their 
Roman  descent,  as  well  as  that  they  colonised  Dacia  at  an  early 
period,  and  were  afterwards  allowed  to  recross  the  Danube  in  the 
reign  of  Aurelian :  this  iU-treated  race  of  men  are  chiefly  found  in 
Transsylvania,  Hungary,  and  the  Buckowine.  They  are  included 
with  the  Italians  in  the  official  abstract  of  the  population  imder 
"Romans  (in  the  most  enlarged  sense)"  who  are  numbered  as 
8,104,756.  The  Jews  to  the  extent  of  about  730,000  form  the  sixth 
race :  nearly  one-hidf  of  them  are  settled  in  Galicia,  and  about 
160,000  in  Hungary;  the  remainder  are  dispersed  over  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  and  other  parts  of  Austria.  There  are  also  about  200,000 
of  21igeuner,  or  gipsies,  of  whom  upwards  of  100,000  are  conjectured 
to  exist  as  a  wandering  people  in  Hungary,  Galicia,  the  Buckowine, 
and  other  provinces ;  Amauts,  Greeks,  Armenians,  French,  &c. 

The  established  religion  of  Austria  being  the  Roman  Catholic,  it 
will  be  inferred  that  it  is  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  its  inhabit* 
ants;  and  this  inference  will  be  corroborated  by  the  enumeration 
made  in  1850<1. 

Roman  Catholics  and  Greeks  received  into  union  with  them, 
30,052,068;  Greeks  not  in  union,  3,161,805;  Protestants  of  the 
Lutheran  and  other  denominations,  3,458,564 ;  Jews,  729,000. 

Government,  La%n,  Finance,  Ac- — The  several  principalities  or 
provinces  which  we  have  already  enumerated  as  forming  the  Austrian 
empire,  are  united  under  a  hereditary  monarchy,  the  head  of  which 
assumed  the  title  of  Eipperor  of  Austna,  King  of  Jerusalem,  Hungary, 
&c,  on  the  11th  of  August^  1804 ;  and  by  a  solemn  act  on  the  6th  of 
August,  1806,  in  which  he  renounced  the  style  of  Emperor  of 
Germany,  determined  the  title  and  armorial  bearings  which  the 
emperors  of  Austria  shoiild  thereafter  use.  The  prefix  of  Apostolic 
Majesty  has  been  borne  by  the  Austrian  sovereigns  since  the  year 
1758.  In  his  character  of  sovereign  of  certain  states  in  Germany  he 
is  one  of  the  six  leading  members  of  the  German  confederation.  As 
Emperor  of  Austi'ia  he  enjoys  every  right  and  prerogative  attached 
to  sovereignty,  whether  leguslatlve,  judicial,  or  executive,  for  since 
the  suppression  of  the  revolution  of  1848  he  has  been  virtually 
absolute.  The  provincial  assemblies  of  the  provinces  wherever  re- 
tained are  little  more  than  nominal 

!%•  Reetipttfar  the  eix  moniki  ending  April  80,  1851,  •efr»— 

Direct  taxes £8,216,583 

Indirect  „ 5,115,550 

Property  of  the  state 874,855 

Sarplus  from  slnUng  Aind    «•••••••        680,781 

Various ,    .        877,400 

Ordinary  Reoeiptf  £9,504,598 

Extraordinary  , 934,170 

ToUl £10,488,769 

Xi^endittirt, 

Interest,  repayments,  fto.  on  debt     •.«...      £3,853,168 

Emperor's  houtehold    .        .        .        • 881,804 

CoancU  of  ministry           •.«•.•...  6,093 

Foreign  affairs 86,461 

Home  affairs            1,117,150 

War 6,610,119 

Financial  department ,        •    .  981,268 

Jaatice •         •         •         .  763,248 

Religion  and  public  inBtruction 170,458 

Commerce,  industry,  and  public  works 1,581,105 

Agriculture  and  mines     .        • 139,180 

Total  expenditure  for  the  six  months  ending  April  80,  1851  .  £14,638,978 

Of  which  were,  Ordinary  Expenses 9,437,748 

Extraordinary 5,301,888 

Th0  Ordinarff  Beeeipta  far  the  far  1851  yotf 

Direct  taxes £7,419,800 

Indirect      . 10,915,300 

Other  receipts 3,340,900 

£30,576,000 


Thepublio  debt  amonnted  in  1852  to  114,876,980^  By  a  procla- 
mation of  May  15,  1852,  the  amount  of  paper  money  in  circulation 
is  not  to  exceed  17,500,0002.  The  amount  actually  in  circulation  in 
May,  1852,  was  16,800,0002. 

The  military  resources  of  Austria  are  of  two  classes,  the  one  the 
peace  and  the  other  the  war  establishment.  According  to  Hubner 
the  peace  establishment  consists  of  the  followint^  contingents,  together 
forming  a  total  force  of  405,519  soldiers : — 

Hungarian     .......     65,150 

Transsylvanian  .•....•     18,035 

Military  Frontiers 47,633 

lombardy  and  Venice 86,663 

Of  the  Germanic  provinces     •        .        .        .  243,089 

The  war  establishment  is  very  much  laiger^  The  entire  army  at 
the  end  of  June,  1848,  amounted  to  646,453  men  and  80,255  horses. 

The  Austrian  navy  is  under  the  management  of  a  naval  commandant 
at  Venice,  who  is  aocoimtable  to  the  council  of  war.  It  consists  of 
4  frigates  mounting  182  guns,  6  sloops  having  124  guns,  11  brigs 
of  152  guns,  and  6  schooners  of  66  guns ;  in  all  27  vessels  mounting 
524  guns.  The  establishments  attached  to  it  are  a  corps  of  naviu 
artillery  and  engineers,  a  cadet  academy,  and  a  corps  of  marines. 
The  flag  which  is  borne  also  by  the  merchant  vessels  is  of  a  red 
grotind,  with  a  broad  white  stripe  in  the  centre. 

In  the  preceding  column  we  have  spoken  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
as  the  esteblished  religion,  and  given  the  numbers  of  tiiose  who 
adhere  to  that  faith  and  the  other  leading  creeds  professed  by  the 
people  of  Austria.  With  the  exception  of  Himgaiy,  Transsylvania, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  there  is  no  part  of  the 
empire  in  n^ich  at  least  the  letter  of  the  law  places  the  noncon- 
formist upon  anything  like  an  equality  of  rights  with  the  Catholic. 
In  the  other  provinces  whether  he  be  Protestant^  Greek,  Jew,  or 
Infidel,  the  nonconformist  simply  enjoys  toleration.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  Austria  acknowledges  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as  its 
visible  head,  but  is  otherwise  to  a  certain  extent  independent  of  him, 
as  all  appeals  to  the  Rota  Romano  are  prohibited,  and  no  papal  bull 
or  decretal  can  be  promulged  without  the  previous  sanction  of  ^e 
sovereign.  At  the  head  of  the  hierarchy  are  the  Patriarch  of  Venice 
and  the  twelve  archbishops  of  Vienna,  Prague  (primate  of  Bohemia), 
Olmiitz,  Milan  (primate  of  Lombardy),  Gran  (primate  of  Hungary 
and  hereditaiy  legate  from  the  Roman  see),  Erlau  and  Kolocza  (for 
the  states  of  Hungary),  Lembexg,  Spalatro,  Ragusa,  Salsbui^g,  and 
Udina  (for  the  kingdom  of  Lombsrdy  and  Venice).  The  Armenians 
united  with  the  national  church  have  also  an  archbishop  at  Lemberg. 
Next  to  these  its  heads  follow  the  sixty  bishops,  most  of  whom  are 
saffragans  of  the  archbishops,  to  whose  sees  their  dioceses  are  gene- 
rally subordinate.  The  remainder  of  the  secular  clergy  consista 
of  twelve  titular  bishops,  the  members  of  the  diocesan  chapters, 
six  heads  of  ooUegiate  endowments,  archprieets,  deans,  rural  deans, 
puish  priests^  local  chaplains,  co-operators,  and  vicars  and  beneficed 
ministers. 

The  United  or  Catholic  Greek  Church  has  one  archbishop  at  Lem- 
berg, and  five  bishops^  namely,  at  Premssyl,  Munkacs,  Grosswardein, 
Kreuz,  and  Blasendoif.  The  primitive  Greek  Church  is  under  the 
superintendence  of  its  own  archbishop  who  resides  at  Carlovits,  and 
presides  over  the  supreme  court  of  appeal  for  the  members  of  his 
communion  in  that  town ;  he  has  ten  bishope  under  him  whose  sees 
are  Arad,  Pakraa,  Ofen,  Versei^  Baes,  Transsylvania  (residence  at 
Hermannstadt),  the  Buckowine  (residenoe  at  Csemovita),  Dalmatia 
(residence  at  Sebenico),  Carlstadt,  and  Temesvar. 

The  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Protestant  Church  are  founded  on 
the  edict  of  toleration  promulgated  by  the  emperor  Joseph  in  1784, 
confirmed  by  lus  successor  Leopold  II.,  and  solemnly  recognised  bv 
the  late  emperor.  This  edict  entitles  the  protestant  to  the  fuU 
and  free  ei^oyment  of  his  tenets  and  private  religious  practices 
throughout  the  Austrian  dominions;  but  no  plaoe  of  worehip  can 
be  opened  unless  the  congregation  be  composed  of  100  fiunilies  at 
the  least  The  members  both  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed* 
Luthersn  persuasion  in  the  German  and  GaUoian  provinces  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  joinlHSonsistory  in  Vienna,  to  which  the  five 
Lutheran  superintendenoies  and  the  four  superintendencies  of  the 
Reformed  Church  are  subordinate ;  there  are  likewise  four  independent 
superintendencies  for  each  persuasion  in  Hungary,  and  one  for  the 
Lutheran  in  Transsylvania^  The  Jews  are  mostly  of  the  Talmud 
sect;  the  minority,  of  the  Kariatish. 

As  to  education  it  is  under  the  general  superintendence  of  a 
Minister  of  Religion  and  Public  Instruction.  A  director  is  appointed 
for  every  brandi  of  instruction  to  every  province  and  academical 
district,  and  he  is  assisted  Vy  ft  pro-director  in  matters  of  external, 
and  by  an  exhortator  in  nwtters  of  religious  discipline.  In  the 
universities  both  are  entrusted  to  their  own  magistracy.  The  lower 
class  of  schools  is  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  local  clergy  at 
each  spot,  but  that  of  whole  districts  is  vested  in  the  dean  or  vioe- 
dean  appointed  by  the  bishop  :  and  the  general  superintendence  and 
conduct  of  all  matters  connected  with  education  is  in  each  province 
carried  on  by  its  own  local  govemmenl  The  annexed  table  will 
supply  a  ffeneral  view  of  the  number,  character,  and  distribution 
of  the  schools  and  places  of  public  education  throughout  the 
empire  in  1847  : — > 
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NUMBBR  AND  1 

• 

KIND 

• 

OP  ! 

Places 

OF  iNSTRUCrriON  IN 

THE  AUSTBIAK  EMPIRE. 

Ilicn 

ScnooLs. 

PopuukB  Schools 

kS* 

1 

*•* 

Schools  for 

1           . 

Districts. 

1 

1 

1 

• 

IS 

Is 

-"1 

Theological 
^     Academies. 

Schools  of 
Philosophy. 

Gymnasia 

(GrammarSehoo 

particular 
purposes. 

ToUl 
Upper  Schools. 

i 

1 

1 

1 

'i 

1 
1 

1 

Total 
Popular  Schools 

1 

Total  Schools  in 

the  Austrian 

Empire. 

"c 

i 

Lower  Aiutria     .        •        .        • 

1 

8 

80 

29 

88 

18 

1098 

20 

1026 

2162 

11 

2261 

Upper  Austria         •        .        •    * 

— 

— 

2 

— 

2 

8 

14 

6 

27 

8 

616 

8 

609 

1241 

7 

1275 

Styria 

1 

2 

— 

2 

— 

5 

18 

6 

29 

9 

627 

11 

588 

1235 

4 

1268 

Cariothia  and  Carnlola     .        .    • 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

4 

5 

8 

14 

10 

880 

8 

890 

788 

2 

804 

Maritime  DistrieU 

— 

1 

— 

2 

2 

8 

40 

85 

83 

13 

185 

44 

135 

377 

2 

462 

Tyrol      .•...• 

1 

_ 

— 

15 

4 

8 

6 

12 

46 

15 

1421 

849 

1521 

8306 

7 

3359 

Bohemia 

1 

— . 

S 

8 

22 

29 

28 

89 

50 

8465 

40 

3521 

7082 

19 

7190 

Moraria  and  Silesia          .        .    . 

1 

— 

1 

2 

11 

117 

— 

184 

27 

1888 

25 

1891 

8831 

4 

89G9 

Galicia 

1 

— 

4 

4 

13 

10 

28 

61 

43 

2195 

42 

781 

8061 

2 

8124 

Dalmatia 

— 

_- 

— . 

5 

3 

26 

1 

._- 

85 

7 

182 

85 

27 

251 

1 

287 

Lomhardy    ..... 

1 

— 

9 

20 

64 

12 

761 

874 

75 

2038 

1852 

828 

4293 

25 

5192 

Venice 

1 

— 

U 

16 

24 

5 

447 

508 

34 

1577 

78 

9 

1608 

12 

2218 

Military  Frontiers 

— 

— 

— 

2 

1 

3 

10 

— 

16 

24 

1131 

40 

943 

2188 

— 

2154 

Transsylrania 

""" 

8 

3 

— 

25 

5 

3 

45 

47 

1362 

286 

8 

1698 

1 

1744 

Hungary     .        •        .        .        ' 
Total        .         . 

1 
9 

42 

21 
S3 

28 
91 

17 
75 

95 

40 

12 

222 

— 

— 

— 

— 

"^ 

28 

250 

314 

837 

1370 

2271 

880 

18,165 

2844 

11,772 

83,161 

125 

35,557 

In  1847  there  were  12,986  Bcholara  in  the  Universities,  12,488  in 
the  Schools  of  Art,  4614  in  the  Lycea,  3821  in  the  Theological 
Academies,  5600  in  the  Schools  of  Philosophy,  and  60,144  in  the 
Qymnasia.  In  the  same  year  there  were  in  the  National  schools 
(exclusive  of  those  of  Hungary  which  are  not  included  in  the  returns) 
1,060,721  boys  and  835,102  girls,  in  all  1,895,823  attending  the  schools, 
out  of  a  total  of  2,756,688  children  of  an  age  to  attend  them.  In 
the  Adult  schools  (exclusive  of  those  of  Hungary  which  are  not 
returned)  there  were  in  the  same  year  863,622  men  and  310,207 
women,  m  all  673,829. 

Of  public  libraries  there  is  no  deficiency :  those  most  deserving  of 
mention  are  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  consisting  of  350,000 
volumes,  and  the  University  Libraries  of  130,000  in  the  same  capital, 
and  of  100,000  in  Prague;  the  Ambrosian  of  90,000,  and  that  belong- 
ing to  the  college  of  Brera  of  80,000,  in  Milan ;  the  libraries  atBrescia» 
Venice,  Gratz,  and  Mantua,  and  of  the  Theresianum  in  Vienna,  of 
about  70,000  volumes  each;  and  the  Pesth  University  Libraiy  of 
about  100,000.  The  number  of  museums  and  cabinets  of  science  and 
the  fine  arts,  both  public  and  private,  botanical  gardens,  &c.,  is  very 
considerable;  they  abound  more  particularly  in  Vienna,  Milan, 
Venice,  Prague,  and  Pesth.  The  nine  Austrian  observatories  are 
those  of  Vienna,  Milan,  Padua,  Qhitz,  Karlsburg,  Erlau,  Krems- 
miinster,  Ofen,  and  Prague. 

The  liberty  of  the  press  is  restricted  by  a  censorship  which  is 
intrusted  to  the  police  department,  and  ofiScially  confined  to  the 
prohibition  of  such  publications  or  articles  in  journals  as  may  be 
deemed  injurious  to  the  security  of  the  state  or  of  individuals.  It 
is  illegal  for  any  subject  of  the  crown  of  Austria  to  print  a  work 
not  previously  examined  by  the  censors  in  foreign  parts.  In  such  a 
state  of  the  press  the  number  of  political  journals  is  of  course  as 
inconsiderable  as  their  character  and  influence  are  insignificant. 
Letters  and  science  constitute  therefore  the  great  refuge  of  the 
reading  portion  of  the  Austrian  public. 

History, — In  the  times  immediately  succeeding  the  Christian  era, 
the  BomauA  advanced  from  the  Alps  and  invaded  that  part  of  the 
Archduchy  of  Austria  which  is  at  present  called  the  '  Province  below 
the  Ens,'  in  which  Vienna  itself  is  situated.  But  they  found  here  no 
homogeneous  state  nor  united  people  to  encoimter;  the  land  was 
occupied  as  separate  himting-grounds,  the  resort  of  semi-barbarians, 
among  whom  the  Pannonii,  Boii,  and  Norici  occur  most  frequently  in 
the  Roman  annals.  Over  such  a  race  triumph  was  easv ;  a  state  of 
dependence  quickly  succeeded  to  a  condition  of  savage  fireedom ;  and 
the  establishment  of  military  colonies  on  the  Danube,  as  part  of  the 
Roman  line  of  defence  against  tiie  barbarous  hordes  of  the  north,  was 
succeeded  in  the  year  33  by  the  incorporation  of  this  tract  of  country 
with  the  province  of  Pannonia.  Noricum  thenceforward  supplied  the 
Roman  legions  with  fierce  and  hardy  soldiers.  In  the  4th  centurv, 
when  the  north  poured  down  its  hordes  upon  the  south,  the  middle 
regions  of  the  Danube  fell  a  victim  to  the  spoilers  who  successively 
crossed  them  in  quest  of  more  alluring  prey.  The  agriculture  and 
industry  which  under  the  sovereignty  of  civilised  Rome  had  covered 
Noricum  with  towns  and  villages,  gradually  disiq^peared  under  the 
sucoassive  inroculs  of  Rhadagasius's  multitudes,  Alario's  Ostrogoths, 
the  Rugii,  and  the  Huns,  the  last  of  whom,  led  by  the  '  Scourge  of 
God,'  at  four  different  periods  traversed  and  devastated  Illyria  and 
Noricum.  The  succeeding  century  brought  rest  with  it :  a  new  horde 
of  plunderers  from  the  frontiers  of  Ohioa  now  took  possession  of 
Noricum,  and  converted  it  into  a  receptacle  for  the  cattle  and  the 
other  spoils  of  which  they  stripped  the  adjacent  countries.  Its  name 
now  merged  into  that  of  Avaria;  and  the  Asiatics,  from  whom  it  was 


derived,  held  possession  of  it  until  Charlemagne,  having  been  led  into 
these  quarters  after  driving  the  Himgarians  back  upon  the  Raab  in 
the  year  796  reduced  the  country  between  that  river  and  the  Ens  to 
subjection,  and  set  maigraves  over  his  new  conquest^  as  the  '  Oester- 
reich,'  or  eastern  mark  or  territory  of  his  empire.  We  next  find  it  a 
dependency  of  Bavaria,  and  then  in  the  possession  of  the  coimts  of 
Babenberg,  one  of  whom,  Count  Leopold,  made  it  hereditary  in  his 
family  in  the  year  944.  Frederic  I.,  after  uniting  the  land  above  the 
Ens  to  his  dominions,  raised  the  earldom  to  the  dignity  of  a  duchy  : 
from  this  time  until  the  year  1246  it  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  house  of  Babeoiberg,  who  enlarged  it  by  the  acquisition  of  Styria 
in  1186.  The  line  becoming  extinct  by  the  death  of  Frederic  II., 
Ottokar,  king  of  Bohemia,  took  possession  of  the  country,  and  in  1269 
added  to  it  the  duchy  of  Camiola  and  part  of  Friuli,  which  fell  to  him 
by  right  of  inheritance ;  but  in  his  struggle  to  maintain  his  conquest 
against  Rudolph  of  Habsburg,  emperor  of  Germany,  the  latter  expelled 
hmi  from  the  Austrian  territories  In  1276,  and  seven  years  afterwards 
invested  his  son  Albert  with  the  sovereignty,  as  an  appendage  to  the 
Habsburg  possessions.  His  posterity  in  the  course  of  time  extended 
their  dominion  over  several  other  states,  which  they  acquired  either 
by  marriage,  purchase,  or  inheritance ;  among  these  we  may  mention 
the  Max^graviftte  of  Burgau  in  Styria,  acquired  in  1283;  Carinthia  in 
1331 ;  the  Tyrol  in  1863 ;  Triest  in  1380 ;  and  the  Landgraviate  of 
the  Breisgau,  in  Swabia,  in  1367.  From  1437,  when  Albert  II.  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  King  of  the  Romans  and  Emperor  of  Germany, 
this  high  office  has  been  unintemiptedly  enjoyed  by  the  Habsburg 
line  of  Austrian  sovereigns.  For  a  brief  interval,  during  the  first  half 
of  the  15th  century,  &e  sceptres  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  were 
wielded  by  an  Austrian  prince,  Albert  V.,  who  married  a  daughter  of 
the  emperor  Sigismund.  From  this  period  the  influence  and  power 
of  Austria  increased  with  great  rapidity. 

In  1477  the  marriage  of  Maximilian  I.,  Frederic  IIL's  son,  with 
Maria,  only  daughter  of  Charles  of  Burgundy,  brought  him  the  valu- 
able accession  of  Alsace  and  the  Netherlands  to  his  German  pos- 
sessions, which,  it  should  here  be  observed,  had  been  protected  from 
dismemberment  by  the  establishment  of  the  right  of  primogeniture  at 
the  earlv  date  of  1156.  The  marriage  also  of  his  son  Philip  the  Fair 
with  Johanna,  only  daughter  of  FenSnand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  for  a 
time  invested  Frederic's  grandson,  Charles  V.,  with  the  united  sove- 
reignties of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  the  Netherlands,  and  Austria  {  but 
the  treaties  of  separation  concluded  in  1521  and  1540  dismembered 
this  gigantic  monarchy;  the  Spanish  and  Netherlands'  dominions 
being  retained  as  a  joint  possession  by  Charles,  and  his  Austrian 
inheritance  relinquished  in  perpetuitv  to  his  brother  Ferdinand  I. 
and  his  posterity.  Ferdinand,  by  his  union  with  the  daughter  of 
Lewis  IL  of  Hungary,  who  died  without  heirs  male  in  1526,  became 
possessed  of  her  extensive  inheritance,  which  was  composed  of  Hun- 
gary, Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Lusatia.  The  ancient  possessions 
of  the  house  of  Habsburg  in  Switzerland  had  been  gradually  wrested 
from  it^  the  signal  being  given  by  the  confederation  formea  by  Uri, 
SchwytK,  and  Unterwalden,  in  November  1307 ;  and  the  thirty  years* 
war  stripped  it  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  of  Alsace  and  Lusatia. 
Austria  nowever  received  ample  compensation  under  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  in  1713,  which  united  the  Netherlands  and  certain  states  in 
Italy  to  its  dominions.  The  male  line  of  the  Habsbuig  dynasty 
becoming  extinct  with  the  demise  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  in  174  0, 
the  sovereignty  devolved  to  Francis  I.,  duke  of  Lorraine  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Maria  Theresa,  Charles's  only  daughter,  and  under  the 
enactment  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  in  1713,  his  sole  heir.  3^m 
her  very  accession  she  was  involved  in  a  series  of  sanguinary  struggles 
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bj  the  ambition  of  Pnusia  and  Bavaria ;  among  their  disastrous  oon- 
sequences  were  the  cession  of  Silesia  to  Prussia  in  1742,  and  the  loss 
of  Parma  and  other  possessions  in  Italv  in  1748.  This  princess  had 
the  gratification  however  of  seeing  her  husband  crowned  Emperor  of 
Qerman^,  and  was  subsequently  indemnified  for  her  losses  by  the 
acquisition  of  Gkdida  and  Lodomeria,  under  the  first  treaty  for  the 
partition  of  Poland  in  1772.  The  Buckowine  was  also  ceded  to  her 
by  the  Turkish  sultan  six  years  afterwards.  Francis  II.  lost  the 
Netherlands  and  Lombardy  in  1797,  in  exchange  for  which  the  treaty 
of  Campo  Formio  gave  him  the  Venetian  territories.  The  subsequent 
treaty  of  Luneville  in  1801  did  not  much  affect  his  dominions,  but  the 
peace  of  Presburg  in  1805  was  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  pos- 
sessions in  Italy,  Swabia,  and  l£e  Tyrol,  for  which  the  acquisition  of 
Salzbuig  was  but  a  poor  indemnity ;  and  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  four 
years  afterwards,  wrested  from  him  in  addition  not  only  a  considerable 
portion  of  Qalicia,  which  feU  to  Russia,  but  Camiola,  Istria,  Salzburg, 
the  lands  called  the  '  Innviertel,'  Venice,  and  other  southern  pro- 
vinces. Full  restitution  was  however  made  to  him  by  the  provisions 
of  the  treaties  of  Paris  in  1814,  and  of  Vienna  in  the  following  year. 
Francis  declared  himself  hereditary  Emperor  of  Austria  in  1804,  and 
laid  down  the  dignity  of  Emperor  oi  Germany  and  King  of  the  Romans 
two  years  afterwards. 

Respecting  recent  occurrences  in  the  Austrian  empire  we  can  here 
only  speak  very  briefly.  Soon  after  the  French  revolution  of  1848, 
revolutionary  movements  broke  out  in  Lombardy  and  Venice,  in 
Hungary,  and  in  Austria  proper;  At  first  they  were  evexywhere  suc- 
cessful :  the  Austrian  troops  were  expelled  or  retreated  from  Hungary 
and  from  Italy,  and  Vienna  was  in  the  hands  of  the  insuxgents. 
Hungary  declared  itself  independent ;  Venice  united  itself  to  Sar- 
dinia ;  and  this  vast  empire  appeared  to  be  rapidly  falling  to  pieces. 
But  the  government^  which  for  a  time  seemed  paralysed,  aroused 
itself,  and  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  avert  the  threatened  danger. 
The  emperor  Ferdinand  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  nephew  Francis- 
Joseph,  the  present  emperor;  new  ministers  were  appointed;  new 
measures  taken  ;  and  the  tide  of  fortune  soon  after  turned.  A  Uberal 
constitution  was  proclaimed  by  the  emperor  in  March,  1849,  and  his 
Qerman  subjects  were  satisfied  or  silenced.  The  army  in  Italy  being 
largely  reinforced,  speedily  succeeded  under  the  command  of  Radetzky 
in  regaining  full  possession  of  the  country.  In  Hungary  the  struggle 
was  more  protracted  and  bloody,  and  the  emperor  appealed  for  aid  to 
the  Emperor  of  Russia.  He  obtained  it ;  and  the  Himgarians  thus 
overwhelmed  by  numbers,  were  compelled  to  submit.  The  struggle 
was  ended  by  the  surrender  of  the  Hungarian  army,  25,000  strong, 
imder  Gorgei,  to  the  Russians  on  August  ISth,  1849 ;  and  before  the 
close  of  that  year  the  Emperor  of  A\istria  was  reinstated  in  all  his 
original  power.  The  comparatively  liberal  constitution  of  March, 
1849,  given  under  the  pressure  of  adversity,  was  totally  revoked  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1852.  The  rights  and  immunities  enjoyed  by 
Himgaiy  as  well  as  those  of  other  provinces  have  been  set  aside ;  the 
ministers  are  declared  responsible  to  the  emperor  alone,  and  the 
emperor  is  now  to  all  intents  absolute.     [See  Supflembmt.] 

{UehernchU-Tafeln  turStatiatik  der  oaterreichUchen  Monarchie,  Wieij 
1850 ;  Almanack  de  Goiha,  1850-53;  Von  Lichtenstem,  Outlines  of  the 
Statutics  of  the  Avatriom  Empire,  and  Manual  of  the  latest  Qeoffraphy 
of  the  Au^tian  Empire  ;  Graffer's  Manual;  "RBBaeVs  Austria;  Stein's 
Manual  of  Geography  and  Statistics;  Schutz's  Qeography ;  Blumen- 
bach,  Kees,  Ridler,  Schnabel,  Czomig,  Tumbull,  Thompson,  &a) 

AUSTRIA,  ARCHDUCHY  OF.    [Ens,  Provinces  oy  thb.] 

AUTUN,  a  city  in  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Sadne-et-Loire, 
is  situated  on  the  Arroux,  a  tributary  of  the  Loire,  179  miles  S.E. 
from  Paris,  m  46"  46*  51"  N.  lat,  4*  17*^47"  R  long.,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  11,200.  Autun  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  France, 
having  existed  before  the  Roman  conquest  imder  Julius  Csesar.  It 
was  known  under  the  name  of  Bibracte,  and  belonged  to  the  iBdui,  a 
powerful  people  of  Gaul.  It  was  made  a  Roman  colony  under  Augus- 
tus, and  called  Augustodunum,  of  which  the  modem  name  Autun  is 
a  corruption.  The  town  was  resorted  to  as  a  place  of  education  by 
all  the  young  Gallic  nobles.  In  the  3rd  century  it  suffered  much  from 
the  ravages  of  war.  Tetricus,  an  aspirant  to  sovereign  power,  besieged 
Autun^^and  took  it  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  resistance  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. From  the  effects  of  this  severe  blow  the  town  was  raised  by  the 
patronage  of  the  emperor  Constantius  Chlorus  and  his  son  Constantine 
the  Great,  in  honour  of  whom  it  took  the  name  of  Flavia,  from  their 
surname  Flavins.  In  repairing  the  damage  done  to  the  city  by  Tetri- 
cus, Constantine  also  restored  the  schools,  over  which  he  set  the  rhe- 
torician Eumenius  as  principal.  Upon  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
power  the  town  was  burnt  by  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  and  it  after- 
wards came  successively  into  the  hands  of  the  Burgundians  and  the 
Franks.  In  781  the  Saracens  burnt  Autun,  which  has  never  recovered 
its  former  eminence. 

The  ancient  town  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arroux,  and  at  the 
foot  of  three  hills,  called  respectively,  Mont-Dru,  on  which  druidical 
assemblies  are  said  to  have  been  held ;  Mont-Jeu,  from  a  temple  of 
Jupiter  upon  it ;  and  Mont-Cenis.  From  the  last-named  of  these 
eminences,  which  has  a  lake  on  its  summit,  the  town  is  well  supplied 
with  water  in  every  part.  The  circuit  of  the  ancient  walls  may  still 
be  traced.  Their  remains  are  of  considerable  extent ;  thev  were  built 
with  great  solidity,  of  stones  so  well  fitted  and  so  nicely  joined  as  to 
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give  the  whole  the  appearance  of  solid  rock.  These  walls  were  flanked 
with  a  great  numb€lr  of  towers,  and  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  ot 
earlier  date  than  the  Roman  conquest  Of  the  ancient  gates,  supposed 
to  have  been  four  in  number,  two  remain — ^the  Porta  Senonica,  now 
called  Porte  d' Arroux,  from  the  river  Arroux,  close  to  which  it  stands, 
and  the  Porta  Liugonensis,  now  Porte  St.-Andr^,  close  to  the  church 
of  St.-Andr^.  The  Porte  d' Arroux  is  a  kind  of  triumphal  arch  built 
of  stones,  without  cement,  55  feet  high  and  62  feet  broad,  having  two 
greater  archways  for  carriages  and  two  smaller  ones  for  foot-passengers. 
Above  these  is  an  entablature,  which  is  surmoimted  by  an  open  gal- 
lery composed  of  arches  resting  on  Corinthian  pilasters  :  seven  arches 
yet  remam  of  ten  which  formerly  existed.  The  Porte  St-Andr^  is 
almost  as  well  preserved,  and  very  similar  to  the  other.  Two  main 
streets,  flanked  with  footways,  ran  through  the  town,  one  from  the 
Porta  Senonica  to  the  Roman  Gate,  and  the  other  f^m  the  Porta 
Lingonensis  to  the  Gate  of  the  Druids.  At  the  intersection  of  these 
was  the  Martiale  Forum,  which  retains  some  trace  of  its  ancient  desig- 
nation in  the  name  Marchau.  A  short  distance  south-east  of  the  town 
is  a  lingular  monument  called  Pierre-de-Couard.  It  is  a  pyramid 
surmounted  by  a  spherical  mass,  measuring  72  feet  by  59  feet  at 
the  base,  and  is  about  65  feet  high.  It  consists  of  a  solid  mass  of 
tmhewn  stones,  joined  by  a  very  hard  whitish  cement.  Some  suppose 
it  to  be  the  monument  of  some  illustrious  iBduan.  It  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  field  in  which  many  ftmeral  urns  have  been  found.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  ancient  town  are  the  ruins  of  a  theatre,  and  traces  of  the 
seats  and  arena  of  an  amphitheatre.  Not  far  from  these,  but  outside 
the  ancient  walls,  is  the  site  of  the  naumaehiaf  a  large  basin  or  hollow 
used  for  exhibiting  the  representation  of  a  naval  engagement,  with 
the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  for  conveying  the  water  to  it  from  the 
hill  of  Mont-Jeu,  on  which  there  are  three  large  ponds.  There  are 
also  the  ruins  of  some  temples  both  in  this  part  and  within  the  modem 
town.  A  Roman  bridge  over  the  Tarenai  (the  Roman  Taranis),  which 
runs  into  the  Arroux  near  the  Porte  d' Arroux,  still  exists.  This  river 
runs  through  the  ancient  Campus  Martins  of  the  ^duans,  where  they 
held  their  assemblies.  The  name  of  Chatimar  or  Chamar  is  still  given 
to  the  spot,  and  near  it  there  are  considerable  remains  of  a  temple  of 
Janus.  Many  remains  of  antiquity,  paintings,  statues,  medals,  &c. 
have  been  dug  up.  In  the  numismatic  collection  deposited  in  the 
mayoT^s  residence,  there  are  nearly  8000  Roman  coins. 

The  modem  town  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  occupies  only 
part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  From  the  river  a  good  prospect 
of  it  can  be  obtained,  as  the  houses  rise  in  the  form  of  an  amphitilieatre. 
It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  highest  of  which,  called  Le  Ch&teau, 
is  considered  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  capitoL  The  gothic 
cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  Lazare  is  much  admired  for  the  boldness  of 
its  architecttu^,  for  its  lofty  spire,  and  for  its  carvings  and  sculptiired 
decorations.  It  was  founded  m  the  11th  century.  In  frt>nt  of  it  is  a 
square  adorned  with  a' handsome  foimtain.  The  second  queu-ter,  called 
La  Ville, '  the  city,'  contains  the  principal  square,  which  is  surrounded 
by  good  houses,  and  being  planted  with  trees  furnishes  the  citizens 
with  a  promenade  close  at  hand.  The  third  quarter,  the  Marchau, 
already  noticed,  has  low  ill-built  houses  and  narrow  streets.  There 
are  two  bridges  over  the  Arroux.  The  collegiate  church  of  Notre- 
Dame,  which  was  founded  by  the  chancellor  Rollin  and  his  wife  in 
1444,  possesses  a  painting  on  wood  by  Peter  of  Bruges,  which  is  much 
admired  by  connoisseurs.  The  abbey  of  St.-Martin,  founded  by  Brune- 
haut»  queen  of  Austrasia,  that  of  St.-Jean-le-Grand,  and  that  of  St.- 
Andoche,  were  of  considerable  magnificence.  Brunehaut  was  buried 
in  the  abbey-church  of  St-Martin,  in  a.d.  614 :  her  tomb,  which  was 
a  remarkable  structure,  was  demolished  during  the  outbreaks  of  the 
first  French  revolution ;  fragments  of  it  are  still  preserved  in  collec- 
tions in  the  town.  Two  hospitals  and  two  seminaries  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  ecclesiastics  are  among  the  establishments  at  Autun.  It 
remains  to  mention  the  bishop's  palace,  which  suffered  greatly  at  the 
revolution,  but  has  been  since  restored ;  the  grand  seminary,  which 
is  surrounded  by  gardens  laid  out  by  Lendtre ;  the  college,  in  which 
is  deposited  the  public  library ;  and  the  town-halL 

There  are  here  three  libraries ;  a  collection  of  pictures,  statues,  and 
medals ;  an  agricultural  society ;  baths ;  a  theatre ;  and  tribunals  of 
commerce  and  of  first  instance.  The  trade  of  the  town  consists  in 
horses,  cattle,  wood,  and  hemp.  Serge,  carpets,  paper,  pottery,  cotton- 
velvet,  cloth  for  regimentals,  hosiery,  and  leather  are  <u3iong  its  manu- 
factures. To  the  east  of  the  town  are  several  mills.  The  district 
round  the  city  contains  green  porphyxy  and  gray  granite.  There  are 
also  iron  and  lead-mines  near  the  town. 

The  bishopric  of  Autun  was  founded  at  the  commencement  of  the  4th 
century ;  its  prelates  had  secular  jurisdiction  over  part  of  the  city  of 
Autun.  At  present  the  diocese  comprehends  the  department  of  Sadne- 
et-Loire.  Talleyrand  was  bishop  of  this  see  when  the  first  French 
revolution  broke  out. 

AUVERGNE,  a  province  of  Central  France,  which  now  forms  the 
departments  of  Cantal  and  PuT-DB-DdiUB,  and  the  arrondissement  of 
Brioude  in  Haute-Loire.    [Loibb,  Hauts.] 

The  Cfeology  of  this  provmce  is  peculiar.  A  lazge  portion  of  Central 
France  is  formed  of  gneiss,  mica-slate,  and  other  of  the  inferior  stratified 
rocks,  associated  with  granite.  Whether  any  part  of  the  granite  has  or 
has  not  been  protruded  through  the  gneiss  and  mica-slate  since  their 
consolidation,  is  not  apparent ;  but  as  it  seems  occasionally  to  pass  into 
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gnei£9|  which  in  its  turn  gpnaduates  into  mica-slate,  we  may  infer  that 
a  part  at  least  of  the  mass  of  granite  was  contemporaneous  with  the 
inferior  stratified  rocks  of  the  district.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  beds  of 
gneiss,  mica-slate,  and  others  of  the  same  class,  are  sometimes  highly 
inclined  and  contorted,  as  may  be  observed  near  Menat,  on  the  Sioule, 
in  the  north  of  the  department  of  Puy-de-Ddme,  showing  that  they 
have  been  acted  on  by  some  powerful  lorce ;  but  as  these  beds  znay 
hare  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  many  powerful  forces  during  the 
series  of  ages  which  hare  elapsed  since  their  production,  we  cannot, 
without  better  evidence  than  we  possess,  readily  fix  on  the  geological 
epoch  when  the  gneiss  and  mica^lates  were  first  thrown  out  of  uieir 
original  positions. 

Above  these  primary  rocks  are  found  others  that  must  have  been 
formed  at  periods  separated  from  each  other  by  considerable  intervals 
of  time,  since  many  rocks  necessary  to  complete  the  series  of  European 
deposits,  are  wanting  between  them.  Finally,  numerous  volcanoes, 
now  extinct,  poured  forth  an  abundance  of  igneous  products,  which, 
though  comparatively  recent,  have  covered  the  remains  of  animals 
that  have  disappeared  from  the  surface  of  our  planet.  The  rocks 
which  in  the  oraer  of  relative  antiquity  succeed  the  inferior  stratified 
and  granitic  rocks  above  noticed,  are  referred,  from  the  vegetable 
remains  detected  in  them,  to  the  same  age  as  the  coal-measures  of 
Great  Britain.  Their  general  minersloginJ  characters  are  also  simi- 
lar, beds  of  coal  being  associated  with  shales,  sandstones,  and  con- 
glomerates ;  the  whole  appears  to  be  the  result  of  drifted  vegetable 
matter,  and  of  detritus  from  pre-existing  rocks  accumulated  in  unequal 
quantities  and  at  unequal  intervals  of  time  in  particular  situations. 
The  extent  to  which  these  carboniferous  rocks  once  covered  the  gra- 
nitic area  of  Central  France  cannot  be  conjectured,  owing  to  the  various 
geological  changes  to  which  the  surface  of  the  country  has  been 
exposed ;  but  we  may  infer  from  the  general  characters  of  the  scattered 
portions  now  observed  that  the  coal-measures  were  at  one  period  more 
extensively  distributed  over  Central  France  than  we  now  find  them. 
The  manner  in  which  these  carboniferous  rocks  occur  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  they  had  been  deposited  upon  an  uneven  surface  of 
pre-existing  rocks,  and  that  the  time  necessary  for  the  accumulation 
of  the  vegetable  matter  must  have  been  considerable ;  since  the  coal- 
beds,  though  they  vary  considerably  in  this  respect,  sometimes  attain 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  in  thickness.  As  the  fosail  plants  discovered 
in  these  deposits  do  not  a£roi*d  any  evidence  of  distant  or  violent 
transport,  we  may  consider  that  dry  land  existed  in  the  area  now 
occupied  by  Central  France  at  the  epoch  of  the  carboniferous  group. 

A  long  interval  of  time  appears  to  have  elapsed,  judging  at  least 
from  the  rocks  now  found  in  Auvei^gne,  before  any  other  deposits 
were  formed  in  this  part  of  the  European  area.  During  the  various 
changes  to  which  it  has  been  exposed,  rocks  may  indeed  have  been 
produced,  and  have  been  subsequently  removed ;  but  as  no  traces  of 
such  products  are  now  visible,  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  conditions 
unsuited  to  the  formation  of  rocks  in  this  district  during  a  considerable 
geological  period,  extending  from  the  epoch  of  J^e  carboniferous  group 
to  that  of  the  cretaceous  group  inclusive.  If  Central  France  has  been 
elevated  above  the  general  level  of  the  ocean  from  the  time  of  the 
coal-measures  to  the  present  day,  as  we  might  infer  from  the  total 
absence  of  rocks  with  marine  remains,  conditions  would  necessarily 
be  unfavourable  to  the  production  of  any  abundant  equivalents  of 
those  thick  and  numerous  deposits  of  transported  matter  which  occur 
in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  which  are  inferred  from  their  oiganic 
contents  to  have  been  formed  in  a  sea.  We  should  however  expect  to 
discover  traces  of  deposits  effected  in  lakes,  by  the  sides  of  rivers,  and 
in  other  situations  where  transported  detritus  and  calcareous  matter 
precipitated  from  water  could  find  places  of  rest  Conditions  appear, 
however,  to  have  been  unfavourable  for  any  accumulation  of  such 
deposits  in  sufficient  abundance  to  leave  traces  of  their  existence,  until 
the  supracretaceous  epoch,  when  large  lakes  were  filled  with  detritus 
and  ciJcareous  matter. 

The  supracretaceous  lacustrine  dep<Mits  of  Auvergne  have  been 
divided  into  three  portions : — 1.  An  inferior  accumulation  of  sand- 
stones and  red  and  variegated  marls ;  the  former  being  the  lowest. 
In  these  are  discovered  the  remains  of  a  quadruped,  of  a  few  small 
reptiles,  and  the  Impressions  of  dicotyledonous  p&nts.  2.  A  central 
accumulation  of  marls,  limestones,  and  gypsum,  in  which  are  foimd  the 
txuviae  of  the  PalceotheHwn,  Anoplotkeriwn,  Anthraeotherium,  a  small 
pachydermatous  creature,  the  crocodile,  t<Hloise,  some  small  reptiles, 
and  of  birds  analagous  to  the  genus  Aruu;  to  which  may  be  added  the 
eggs  of  birds,  sometimes  well  preserved.  8.  A  superior  deposit  of 
limestone  and  marl,  containing  an  abundance  of  the  indutia  tulnUatat 
Cyprit  Fdha,  Oj/rogonitea,  PotamicUtf  Helix,  &c.  The  remains  of  nume- 
rous vertebrated  animals  are  discovered  in  it ;  among  which  there  are 
three  species  of  rhinoceros,  two  ruminants  analogous  to  the  genus 
Motchua,  animals  of  the  genera  Canit,  Felit,  Ac.  The  only  portion  of 
this  mass  of  deposited  matter  of  whidi  the  relative  age  has  been 
doubted  consists  of  certain  sandstones,  constituting  the  base  of  the 
whole,  and  termed  arkose,  a  name  also  given  to  a  ro<i  discovered  in 
a  situation  intermediate  between  the  lias  and  the  granitic  district  of 
Central  France,  and  therefore  of  much  greater  antiquity  than  the 
lacustrine  deposit  under  consideration.  The  mere  mineralogical 
k^nemblance  of  the  two  rocks  is  of  little  importance,  since  they  are 
both  formed  of  detrital  matter  derived  from  the  granitic  district  xtaelf, 


and  which  has  afforded  similar  silt,  sand,  and  gravel  at  various  geo- 
logical epochs;  so  that  rocks  formed  at  different  periods  may  bo 
separated  from  the  granitic  mass  beneath  by  similar  sandstones. 

The  lakes,  for  there  would  appear  to  have  been  several,  in  which 
this  mass  of  limestone  and  marl  was  deposited,  must  have  been  deep, 
since  the  thickness  of  the  lacustrine  formations  of  Auvergne  has  been 
estimated  at  800  or  1000  feet  in  some  places.  The  beds  of  which  it 
is  composed  vary  from  2  or  8  inches  to  6  feet  in  depth,  some  of  the 
laminae  being  exceedingly  thin ;  and  the  whole  taken  generally  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  slow  and  tranquil  deposition.  As  the 
remains  of  the  mammiferous  animals  detected  in  the  upper  portion 
do  not  correspond  vrith  those  discovered  in  the  lower  part  of  these 
beds,  we  may  infer  that  a  considerable  change  in  the  terrestrial 
animal  life  of  the  district  was  effected  even  during  the  time  that  the 
various  deposits  were  made  in  the  same  lakes. 

Subsequently  to  the  production  of  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
lacustrine  rocks  noticed  above,  the  surface  of  the  country  was  broken 
up,  and  volcanic  products  ejected  in  great  abundance.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  Cantal,  which  is  part  of  Auvei^e,  no  evidence  has  been 
adduced  to  show  that  any  portion  of  the  lacustrine  rocks  was  pro- 
duced after  the  volcanic  eruptions  commenced ;  it  is  otherwise 
however,  with  the  northern  part  of  the  district^  for  the  lacustrine 
deposits  of  the  Limagne  had  not  terminated  before  the  volcanoes 
burst  forth  in  thatx  direction,  as  may  be  seen  at  the  hill  of  Gergovia, 
and  two  or  three  other  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Clermont-Ferrand. 

The  volcanic  products  are  extremely  various ;  some  appearing  like 
the  older  rocks  melted  by  heat  beneath  and  thrown  up,  while  others 
seem  to  have  been  derived  from  matter  deeper  seated.  The  two 
groups  of  the  Cantal  and  the  Monts-Dor  are  remarkable  for  a  certain 
general  resemblance  to  each  other,  consisting  principally  of  trachytes 
and  basalt;  the  former  having  been  as  a  whole  first  thrown  up, 
dislocating  the  lacrustine  rocks  where  they  opposed  their  ejection,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  Cantal  between  Aurillac  and  Murat,  particularly 
from  the  village  of  St-Roque  to  Polminhac.  Lai^ge  fragments  of 
lacustrine  limestone  (from  40  to  50  feet  in  diameter)  are  included 
among  the  trachytic  conglomerate  near  Qiou.  The  trachytic  rocks  of 
Cantal  have  not  been  produced  at  a  single  eruption,  but  appear  to 
have  been  formed  at  distinct  intervals  of  time,  judging  at  least  from 
the  repetition  of  the  beds.  Dykes  of  trach^es  cut  through  the 
principal  mas.sea,  as  may  be  observed  near  Ferval,  and  near  the 
source  of  the  Cer ;  and  it  is  inferred  that  the  trachytic  eruptions  of 
Cantal  ceased  before  the  basaltic  matter  was  poured  forth,  since  the 
trachytic  dykes  do  not  traverse  the  basalt  The  latter  and  its  con- 
glomerates cover  the  trachyte  in  a  nearly  continuous  mass,  broken 
only  by  the  radiating  lines  of  valley  and  the  central  part  of  the  group, 
where  the  inferior  rocks  are  exposed  to  view.  The  Plomb  de  Cantal, 
which  ia  the  highest  part  of  the  group,  attaining  an  elevation  of  609.^ 
feet  above  the  sea,  is  formed  of  a  sn{all  patch  of  basalt  This  rock 
also  occurs  in  dykes  traversing  the  trachytic  masses,  sometimes 
spreading  out  over  their  upper  surfaces ;  the  Puys-Violent  (5282  feet 
above  the  sea)  is  thus  formed,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
basaltic  dykes  of  this  mountain  keep  a  very  constant  direction  from 
S.  10»  K  to  N.  10'  W.  Like  ttie  trachytic  rocks,  the  basalts  of 
Cantal  do  not  appear  to  have  been  formed  at  a  single  eruption,  since 
they  constitute  several  beds.  In  the  environs  of  the  Puys-Violent, 
and  on  the  flanks  of  the  Vall^e-du-Hars,  two  beds  of  bassJt  aro 
separated  by  a  thick  accumulation  of  basaltic  conglomerate,  the 
lowest  bed  of  basalt  resting  on  trachytic  tuff.  BC essrs.  Dufr^noy  and 
Elie  de  Beaumont  consider  that  the  clhikstone  at  the  Puys-de-Griou 
and  adjacent  places  is  more  modem  than  the  trachytes  and  basalts ; 
and  that  its  eruption  forced  up  these  rocks,  breaking  the  whole 
volcanic  group  of  the  Cantal  into  those  radiating  viJIeys  we  now  see, 
and  which  diverge  from  the  central  part  of  the  group  outwards. 

The  Monts-Dor  constitute  another  somewhat  circular  system  of 
volcanic  moimtaans,  about  foiir  leagues  in  diameter,  and  rising  at  the 
Puys-de-Sancy  to  the  height  of  6190  feet  above  the  sea — ^the  most 
elevated  point  ^  of  Central  France.  The  trachytic  rocks  are  here  also 
the  most  ancient  volcanic  products,  and  occupy  the  central  and 
largest  part  of  this  group  of  moimtains,  the  oasalts  skirting  tho 
general  mass,  though  they  are  not  strictly  confined  to  the  outer 
portions,  patches  of  basalt  occurring  among  the  trachyte  of  the 
mterior.  The  whole  rests  on  the  granite  and  other  ancient  crystalline 
rocks  of  Auvei^gne.  Trachytic  conglomerates  alternate  with  solid 
trachyte,  and  the  latter  is  often  divided  into  prisms  as  beautiful  as 
those  of  basalt  The  upper  bed  of  trachyte  is  the  thickest*  and 
forms  the  rock  beneath  the  greater  part  of  the  pastures  of  Mouts-Dor. 
Veins  of  trachyte  are  well  seen  in  the  VaU^e-des-Enfers.  More 
modem  volcanic  action  can  be  traced  around  the  great  central  tt>ium 
of  these  mountains  at  Monteynard  and  the  Puys-d'Enfer ;  and  scoriae 
extremely  fresh  are  observable  at  the  Puys-Vivanson  and  the  Puvs- 

Aiguillier. 

The  great  proportion  of  the  more  modem  volcanoes  of  Auvexgne 
occur  in  the  vicinity  of,  or  at  moderate  distances  from,  the  town  of 
Clermont  It  would  far  exceed  our  limits  to  enter  into  a  detail  of 
the  volcanoes  which  are  found  in  this  part  of  Auvergne,  and  which 
possess  various  degrees  of  interest  according  to  tho  situations  whei« 
they  occur,  and  the  rocks  with  which  they  are  associated.  Though 
they  are  for  the  most  part  distinguished  by  craters  in'  different  statoi 
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of  preservation,  by  lava  cui'j-enU^  aud  by  accumulations  of  oindera, 
aehes,  and  ejected  portions  of  pre-existing  rocks,  there  are  some 
remarkable  for  the  absence  of  craters  and  lava  currents,  and  which 
seem  due  to  a  modification  of  the  more  usual  volcanic  action.  Of 
these  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Puy-de-Ddme,  formed  of  a 
particular  kind  of  rock,  which  has  thence  been  named  'Domite.' 
This  rock  varies  much  in  its  appearance,  but  is  generally  light  gray, 
and  sometimes  contains  fragments  of  granite  and  of  the  porphyritic 
trachyte  of  the  Monts-Dor.     * 

The  Pariou  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
crater-volcanoes  of  the  district :  it  rises  to  the  height  of  8986  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  its  truncated  cone  is  a  remarkable 
object,  even  among  the  other  volcanic  eminences  of  the  coimtry.  The 
crater  is  beautifidly  preserved,  aud  is  about  930  yards  in  circum- 
ference, and  93  yards  in  depth.  The  upper  part  of  the  mountain 
rises  from  another  crater,  from  which  the  upper  cone  has  evidently 
been  thrown  up.  The  lower  crater  has  been  broken  down  on  the 
side  of  the  Puy-de-Qoules,  and  a  current  of  lava  has  issued  from  it, 
passing  near  Orcines,  and  forming  the  sheet  of  volcanic  matter  on 
which  La  Baraque  is  buUt  Before  it  arrived  at  this  point  some 
granite  elevations  arrested  the  lava-current  and  divided  it  into  two 
unequal  streams,  the  smallest  of  which  passed  the  point  where  the 
village  of  Durtol  now  stands,  and  stopped  at  Nohament.  The  other 
stream,  after  passing  La  Baraque,  and  forming  the  cheire  (aa  these 
sheets  of  lava  are  termed  in  Auveigne)  of  Villars,  descended  on  the 
granitic  plateau  of  the  ooimtry,  and  flowed  on  to  Fontmore,  about 
half  a  league  from  Clermont.  The  Puy-de-Laschamps  is  a  more 
modem  volcano,  which  attains  the  gi*eate8t  elevation  above  the  sea, 
its  height  being  4170  feet  above  its  leveL  Nothing  can  be  more  exact 
than  the  resemblance  of  these  volcanoes  to  those  now  in  activity  in 
other  countries.  Their  presence  in  Auveigne  shows  that  volcanic 
action  may  suddenly  commence  in  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface, 
where  no  such  action  had  previously  been  apparent ;  and  that  having 
caused  the  ejection  of  various  igneous  pztiducts,  and  altering  the 
whole  physical  character  of  a  oountiy,  it  may  cease,  for  at  least  long 
periods  of  time,  and  a  district  once  laid  waste  by  volcanic  eruptionB 
be  again  freed  from  their  ravages. 

During  the  period  that  the  volcanoes  of  Auvergne  were  in  a  state 
of  activity  conditions  would  necessarily  be  favourable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  alluvial  deposits,  the  ashes,  cinders,  and  ejected  stones 
being  readily  washed  down  into  the  valleys,  whore  they  would  be 
swept  onwanls  by  the  rivers,  and  exposed  to  still  further  attrition. 
In  them  we  should  expect  to  discover  some  traces  of  the  animals 
which  inhabited  the  countiy  at  this  period,  and  from  which  we  might 
obtain  an  insight  into  the  geological  date  of  some  of  the  eruptions 
themselves.  The  remains  of  animals,  so  situated  that  they  must 
have  been  entombed  in  the  places  where  they  now  occur  when  the 
Auvergne  volcanoes  were  in  activi^,  have  been  found,  and  from  the 
kind  of  remains  discovered,  volcanic  eruptions  are  supposed  to  have 
occurred  up  to  a  late  part  of  the  supracretaceous  period.  According 
to  Messrs.  Croizet  and  Jobert  there  are  at  the  Montagnende-Perrier 
(N.W.  from  Issoire),  and  in  the  neighbouring  country,  about  thirty 
beds  above  the  lacustrine  limestone,  which  may  be  divided  into  four 
alternations  of  alluvium  and  basaltic  deposits.  Three  or  four  beds 
contain  organic  remains.  The  principal  ossiferous  stratum  is  about 
10  feet  thick,  and  can  be  traced  for  a  considerable  distance  at  the 
Montagne-de-Perrier.  The  remains  discovered  consisted  of— elephant, 
one  species ;  mastodon,  one  or  two ;  hippopotamus,  one ;  rhinoceros, 
one;  tapir,  one;  horse,  one;  boar,  one;  felis,  four  or  five;  hyiena, 
two;  bear,  three;  canis,  one;  castor,  one;  otter,  one;  hare,  one; 
water-rat,  one ;  deer,  fifteen ;  and  ox,  two.  The  remains  are  mixed 
confusedly  with  each  other,  and  are  of  all  ages ;  and  mingled  with 
them  are  the  fiBccal  remains  of  camivora,  appearing  to  occupy  the 
places  where  they  have  been  dropped.  As  moreover  fhe  bones  are 
never  rolled  though  frequently  broken  and  often  gnawed,  the  animals 
whose  remains  are  thus  entombed  woidd  appear  to  have  been  inha- 
bitants of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  plsices  where  their  remains 
are  now  found. 

The  lava-currents  discharged  from  the  volcanoes  of  Auvergne  have 
sometimes  traversed  pre-existing  valleys,  arresting  the  progress  of 
rivers,  the  waters  of  which  accumulated  into  lakes  behind  Uie  barriers 
of  lava.  When  these  lakes  became  full,  the  surplus  waters  discharged 
over  the  dams  gradually  eroded  them,  until  they  formed  deep  chan- 
nels for  the  rivers,  and  the  lakes  disappeared.  We  should  anticipate^ 
unless  the  physical  features  of  a  given  locality  were  materially  changed 
during  an  eruption,  that  the  lowest  lip  of  the  brim  of  such  Ubkes 
would  be  in  tne  direction  of  the  pre-existing  valleys,  and  at  the 
jimction  of  the  lavarcurrents  with  the  opposite  sides  of  such  valleys. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  case  wiUi  the  lava-current  from  the 
Puy-de-C6me  (near  Clermont),  which  flowed  into  the  valley  of  the 
Sioule ;  the  river  having  cut  a  new  bed  between  the  lava  and  the 
granite  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley.  An  example  of  a  deep  cut 
made  by  a  river  into  the  rock  over  which  it  flows  may  alw  be 
observed  in  another  part  of  the  same  valley,  where  a  lava-current 
that  issued  from  the  Puy-Rouge,  and  barred  the  progress  of  the 
stream,  has  been  out  into  a  ravine,  and  an  excavation  formed  in  the 
gneiss  beneath  t6  the  depth  of  50  feet. 

AUXERRE,  capital  of  the  department  of  Tonne  in  France,    is 


situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yonne,  which  hero  b^ns  to  be 
navigable,  at  a  distance  of  107  miles  S.E.  from  Paris  by  the  Paris- 
Lyons  railroad,  from  the  Joigny  station  on  which  it  is  distant 
16  miles,  in  47"  47'  64"  N.lat,  8"  34'  83"  E.  long. :  population,  12,286. 
The  city  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  in  a  countiy  fruitful  in  wine ; 
the  air  is  considered  very  pure.  It  is  a  fine  old  place,  with  many 
well-built  houses,  and  some  wide  streets.  There  are  two  squares. 
A  boulevard  runs  round  the  town  on  three  sides,  and  abuts  on  the 
quays  that  line  the  river.  The  quays  are  l&acked  by  well-built 
houses.  The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  £tienne,  stands  on  a  lofty 
site,  and  is  accounted  one  of  the  finest  in  France.  It  is  built  in  the 
gothic  style,  and  consists  of  nave,  transepts,  and  choir,  which  termi- 
nates eastward  in  a  square  lady-chapel,  instead  of  the  usual  semi- 
circular apse.  The  choir  dates  from  1216 :  the  other  portions  are  of 
later  date  and  more  florid  in  style.  There  is  an  ancient  crypt  under 
the  choir.  The  interior  of  the  cathedral  is  828  feet  long,  118  feet 
wide ;  the  groined  roof  of  the  nave  is  108  feet  high,  and  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  nave  and  transepts  a  tower  springs  up  to  the  height  of 
200  feet  above  the  pavement.  It  ia  lighted  throueh  well-preserved 
painted  windows  of  the  18th  century,  and  adorned  with  numerotu 
sculptures,  bsB^reliefa,  and  marble  monuments.  The  church  of  St.- 
Qermain  is  celebrated  for  its  crypts  and  holy  relics.  The  other 
remarkable  buildings  are  the  churches  of  St.-£usebius  and  St. -Peter, 
the  buildinffs  of  the  ancient  abbey  of  St.-Germain,  now  the  Hotel-Dieu, 
and  the  bishop's  palace,  now  the  residenoe  of  the  prefect.  The  towii 
is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  of  an  eccle- 
siastical seminary,  and  of  primary  normal  schools.  Woollen  cloths, 
sergee,  druggets,  stockings,  cotton-yam,  bricka,  and  pottery  are  made 
in  Auxeire.  The  chief  trade  of  the  town  is  in  wine,  of  which  about 
4,000,000  gallons  are  sent  by  water  to  Paris  and  into  Normandy. 
Wood  and  charcoal  are  also  consideruble  articles  of  trade  at  Auxerre. 
There  are  in  this  town  a  library  which  contains  25,000  volumes  and 
several  ancient  manuscripts,  an  agricultural  society,  a  college,  a 
theatre,  and  baths.  The  bishopric  of  Auxerre  dates  from  the  3rd 
century*;  its  first  bishop,  St.  Peregrin,  suffered  martyrdom  here  in 
the  reign  of  Aurelian,  in  A.D.  268.  It  is  now  united  to  the  arch- 
diocese of  Sens  and  Auxerre,  which  comprises  the  department  of 
Tonne.  Auxerre  is  mentioned  in  the  later  periods  of  the  Roman 
dominion  in  Gaul  imder  the  name  of  Autissiodurum.  It  was 
in  the  coimtiy  of  the  Senonee.  After  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire 
the  city  came  imder  the  dominion  of  the  Franks.  Under  the  Carlo- 
ving^an  dynasty  the  county  of  Auxerre,  which  was  then  co-extensive 
with  the  bishopric,  waa  granted  by  the  kings  of  France  to  the  bishops 
of  Auxerre ;  and  by  these  the  city  of  Auxerre  was  bestowed  on  the 
counts  of  Nevers  to  hold  on  condition  of  fealty  and  homage  to  the 
see.  It  was  subsequently  tmited  to  the  crown  of  France  in  1870. 
The  bishop  retained,  till  of  late  years,  the  only  relic  of  his  feudal 
superiority.  When  he  made  his  solemn  entry  into  his  see  the  king^s 
procuFPur  aa  first  vaaaal  assisted  in  carrying  him  to  the  throne. 

The  district  formerly  called  Auxerraitf  was  co-extensive  with 
the  coimty  and  the  diocese  of  Auxerre.  It  is  now  comprised  in  the 
department  of  Tonne,  in  which  it  forms  the  greater  part  of  the 
arrondiasement  of  Auxerre. 

AUXONKE,  a  fortified  town  in  the  department  of  Cdte-d'Or  in 
France,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sa6ne,  201  miles  S.K 
from  Paris,  18  miles  S.E.  from  Dijon,  and  upon  the  projected  railroad 
from  Dijon  to  Salins,  near  the  Swiss  frontier :  population,  7251. 
The  streets  are  straight,  and  the  fortifications  serve  as  promenades. 
There  is  a  fine  bridge  over  the  Sa6ne ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  bridge, 
on  the  side  next  the  town,  is  a  causeway  2400  paces  in  length,  having 
28  arches  for  allowing  passage  to  the  water  in  caae  of  inundation. 
The  caatle,  which  was  built  in  the  reigns  of  Louis  XII.  and  Francis 
L,  is  flanked  by  five  maasive  towenL  There  are  barracks,  an  arsenal, 
a  school  of  artillery,  a  cannon  foimdry,  and  powder  mills ;  also  a 
library  and  a  college.  The  trade  of  Auxonne  is  chiefly  in  wine, 
brandy,  grain,  melons,  and  wood ;  broad-doth,  aerge,  mualin,  and  naila 
are  manufactured.  There  are  in  the  neighbourhood  quarriea  of 
marble  and  of  varioua  kinds  of  stone.  Turquoises  and  fossil  corals 
are  found  in  theae  quairiea. 

AYA.    [BiRMAN  Empibs.] 

AVAL.    [BAHRKnr  Iblavsb.] 

AVALLON.    [ToNNB.] 

ATARS»  or  A  V  ARES,  a  tribe  or  people  of  Mongolian  descent,  who 
made  their  first  appearance  in  laige  numbera  in  ttie  country  around 
tbe  Don,  the  Caapian  Sea,  and  the  Volga,  in  the  6th  oentuxy,  after 
having  been  driven  from  their  own  country  by  the  Turcomans.  They 
are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Ugrians 
or  Kuns.  They  had  many  chiefs,  who  are  cnlled  by  the  Oreek  writers 
Xaryayosj  or  Chaganus,  evidently  the  aame  as  the  better  known  title  of 
Khan.  A  part  of* them  remained  in  the  mouutaiuoua  r^ons  of  the 
Caucasus,  but  the  greater  part,  about  555,  penetrated  to  tilie  Danube, 
and  settied  themselves  in  Daiia.  While  here  many  of  them  served  in 
the  army  of  Justinian ;  they  also  materially  assisted  the  Longobards 
to  conquer  and  destroy  the  Gepidse,  and  by  the  end  of  the  century, 
under  their  most  famous  chief  Khan  Bajan,  they  had  possessed  them- 
aelves  by  degrees  of  the  whole  of  Pannonia.  They  afterwards 
conquered  Dalmatia,  penetrated  with  devastating  armies  into  Qermany 
as  far  as  Thiuringia,  and  also  into  Italy,  where  they  fought  with  th^ 
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Ijongobardi  aad  FnuJu.  They  eitendod  iheir  domination  oiar  the 
BliiTQiiiuu  on  tha  Duiulw  tnd  to  ths  north  of  thtt  rivar;  oTSr  the 
Bulguiaiu  uTir  aathe  Blaok  Sea,  uid  in  610  besieged  Conatuitinople. 
The  emperor  Henclini  mooeeded  in  repulaing  diem,  but  they  retired 
loaded  nith  booty.  The  SUtw  or  Solarei,  >ud  Bulgarians,  whom  they 
hail  cruell;  oppreaaed,  mailing  them  tervc  in  their  nrmiei,  and  traiuport- 
ing  tham  to  Tarioiu  parts  of  £eir  dominion  for  the  purpose  of  weakening 
their  strength  (Qibbon  says  they  settled  some  of  the  Tohacks  in  tha 
Comani;',  where  tbejjre  yet  to  be  <Taoed),  at  lengtli  rose  against  them 
in  S40,  and  drove  tnem  out  of  Dalmatia,  but  they  rtill  reta'tied 
Pannonia.  Here  they  ware  oonquered  by  Charlemagne  in  796,  and 
after  827  their  name  disappears  from  history,  but  according  to  the 
received  belief  their  descendante  Are  the  SzekJars,  nho  appear  to  have 
heen  anti-Magyars  though  they  now  speak  the  Hsgyar  tung\ie. 

AVEBURY,  ABURY,  or  ABIBT,  WQtehire,  a  TUhige  in  the  pariah 
of  Avebury,  and  hundred  of  Salklay,  situated  in  51°  2S'  S.  Ut,  1°  EO' 
W.  long. ;  about  SB  milai  N.  from  Saliabory,  and  6i  miles  W.  from 
Marlborough ;  is  remarkable  a>  the  site  of  what  was  onca  the  largest 
and  most  intaresting  Celtic  or  Druidioal  atructuie  in  Europe,  with  the 
ex'^eption  perhapi  of  thatat  Camac,  in  Brittany.  When  this  site  nas 
ohoaen  for  this  voat  work,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  it  wu  in  a 


of  B'j>ae.  There  is  still  agrat  number  of  detaefaed  oolitia  sandatonn 
of  Tarious  siiea,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Gray  Wethera,  lying  near 
tha  BaUi  road,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Avebury.  Vmm  amimgat 
these  stones  scattered  about  the  neigbbouHiood,  the  builders  selected 
such  as  seemed  beat  adapt«d  to  their  rode  design. 

Aooordioa;  to  Stukeley  and  his  fdllowers,  no  leas  than  tSO  block* 
were  brou^t  together  and  placed  in  circles  and  rows.  These  itonea 
were  of  varioua  dimensions,  measuring  from  9  feet  to  20  feet  in  heigl.t 
above  the  ground,  and  from  3  feat  to  12  feet  in  width  and  thickneea ; 
100  were  raised  on  end,  and  placed  in  a  circular  form,  around  a  flat 
and  nearly  circular  area  of  about  1400  feet  in  diameter;  and  these 
stones  wars  bounded  by  a  deep  ditch  and  lofty  bank,  which  iaclosed 
the  whole  work,  except  at  two  placea,  where  openings  were  left  for 
entrancea  to  the  circle.  The  bank  or  mound  at  present  ia  broken 
down  in  four  placea  ;  but  there  seem  to  have  been  originally  only  two 
openings  corresponding  to  the  two  great  avenues  whidi  nm  be 
described  hereafter.  The  inner  slope  of  the  bank  measured  SO  feet, 
and  ita  whole  extent,  or  circumference,  at  the  top  was,  according  to 
Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  4442  feet;  the  area  within  the  bank  or  monnd 
is  somewhat  more  than  28  acres.  About  half  way  np  tha  inner  slope 
waa  a  sort  of  temuw  walk,  apparently  adapted  for  spectators.     Dr. 


Kd.  t. — A  Mri'i  (yf  rtw  of  tSt  TVinpfa,  rram  lb*  aerlb,  looklnf  Kmth,  and  InlmdMl  to  dtsplsy  the  c 
nni,  I  ;  a  large  harrow,  oiUnl  by  Stnkelay  Iba  Dtuldi"  birrow,  S  ;  a  oromlMli,  inrtounrHd  bj  ■  olrelB  ot  u 
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state  of  nature,  and,  like  the  general  character  of  the  Harlboroogh 
Downs  and  Salisbury  Plain,  was  without  either  forest-trees  or  under- 
wood of  any  kind.  A  thin  stratum  of  mould  here  covers  a  continuous 
chalk  Bubitratum,  which  presents  a  clean,  dry,  grassy  surface.  Tbe 
immediate  site  chosen  for  the  grand  circla  ia  a  Sat  prea  of  ground, 
having  an  irregular  range  of  gentle  hills  to  the  east,  running  north 
and  south,  a  rising  tract  of  land  to  the  south,  a  level  country  of  s'lme 
miles  in  extent  to  the  north,  some  tmdulating  and  rather  high  hills  to 
the  west,  and  extending  thence  to  the  cast.  A  small  brook  or  rivulet 
called  tha  Kennet,  a  tributary  to  tha  Thames,  hna  its  source  a  short 
distanos  to  the  north  On  tbe  surface  of  the  ground,  both  iu  the 
neighbouring  valleys  and  in  the  high  lands,  are  namerous  large  masses 


Stukeley  coojecturea  that  there  w 
upright  stones  at  a  short  dietan 

founds  bis  opinion  upon  tha  fact  of  there  being  one  Urge  stone  in  a 
poflition  which  does  not  come  into  any  other  component  circle  of  the 
temple.  There  were  two  smaller  circles  within  the  periphery  of  the 
great  circle.  One  was  a  double  circle  of  upright  stones,  with  a  single 
stone  raised  near  the  centre,  which  Stukeley  calls  the  ambtve,  or 
obelisk ;  this  small  circle  consisted  of  43  atones  (diagmm  Mo.  1,  c). 
Another  circle  of  45  stones,  some  of  which  are  atill  standing  atid  of 
immense  size,  was  placed  a  little  north  of  the  former,  and  consisted 
also  of  two  oonoentrio  ciroles,  inclosing  a  group  of  three  tall  stones 
called  tha  cove.     Theae  component  parts  as  well  as  the  general  design 
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and  arrangement  of  the  triple  circle,  as  it  may  be  called,  will  be  more 
clearly  imdentood  from  the  accompanying  diagram  Na  1,  and  the  view 
No.  8.  Besides  these  howerer  there  were  two  members,  or  connecting 
parts,^  which  belonged  and  gave  a  peculiarity  to  this  work,  distin- 
giiishing  it  from  all  other  Celtic  structures.  These  were  ayenues  of 
approach,  consisting  of  double  rows,  or  lines  of  upright  stones,  which 
branched  off  from  the  central  work,  each  to  the  extoit  of  more  than 
a  mile.  One  of  them  branched  off  from  the  outer  cirole  to  the  south, 
turning  near  its  extremity  to  the  south-east,  whei^e  it  terminated  in 
two  circiilar  or  rather  elliptical  ranges  of  upright  stones  (diagnun 
No.  2,  e).  According  to  Stukeley,  uiis  avenue  was  formed  by  200 
stones,  being  finished  at  its  eastern  extremity  with  58  stone&  The 
width  of  the  ayenue  varied  from  56  to  85  feet  between  the  stones, 
which  were  on  an  average  86  feet  apart  from  each  other  in  their 
linear  direction.  The  outer  oval  of  the  terminating  circle  (e)  to  Ihe 
south-east,  on  an  eminence  called  Overton  Hill,  or  the  Hakpen, 
measured  about  146  feet  in  diameter;  the  inner  oval  was  45  feet 
across.  The  western  avenue  (c)  extended  about  one  mile  and  a  half, 
and  consisted  of  203  stones ;  its  extremity  ended  in  a  pointy  or  with  a 
single  stone.  These  avenues,  or  approaches  to  the  circle,  were  not 
arranged  in  straight  but  rather  in  flowing  or  curved  lines. 

The  space  inclosed  by  the  great  earthen  bank  of  Avebury  now 
contains  a  village  with  its  fields,  hedge-rows,  and  buildings,  so  that  it 
is  difficult)  if  not  impossible,  at  present  to  make  out  the  ori^nal  design. 
When  Aubrey  surveyed  the  place  in  1648,  there  were  many  more  stones 
than  at  the  time  Dr.  Stukeley  commenced  his  examination  in  1720 ; 
and  when  Sir  Richard  Hoare  and  his  surveyor  made  their  plan  and 
drawings  in  1812,  the  stones  were  still  further  diminished  in  number. 
Even  since  the  latter  date,  others  of  the  upright  stones  have  been 
broken  to  pieces,  and  it  is  feared  that  the  remainder  will  speedily  be 
destroyed  and  converted  into  materials  for  stone  fences  or  roads. 
Aubrey  describes  68  stones  as  remaining  within  the  intrenched 
inclosure  in  his  time,  which  were  reduced  to  29  when  Stukeley  made 
his  plan.  Only  17  of  these  remained  in  1812,  as  mentioned  by  Sir 
Richard  Hoare.  In  the  western  avenue  there  are  two  upright  stones 
left,  and  about  sixteen  of  the  southern  avenue :  but  not  one  remains 
of  the  two  ovals  on  Hakpen  HiU.  Indeed,  it  now  requires  some  skill 
as  well  as  patience  to  realise  on  the  spot  a  conception  of  the  former 
extent  and  character  of  this  remarkable  work. 

As  to  the  time  when  this  work  was  constructed,  and  the  design  of 
it)  opinions  differ  considerably.  The  most  common  opinion  is,  that  it 
was  raised  by  a  class  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Britcdn  called  the 
Druids  or  Priests,  before  the  Christian  era,  and  was  a  national  temple 
in  which  they  porformed  their  sacred  rites.  Some  authors  imagme 
that  it  served  the  double  purpose  of  religion  and  judicature.  It  seems 
certain  that  at  least  it  was  not  intended  for  defence,  because  the  ditch 
is  within  the  mound.  On  these  matters  we  seek  in  vain  for  anything 
like  authentic  history,  or  evidence  which  may  satisfy  the  discriminating 
antiquary.  Nearly  all  writers  on  this  subject,  such  as  Stukeley, 
Borlase,  Toland,  King,  Valiancy,  Rowlands,  Davies,  and  others,  have 
indulged  Uieir  fancy  in  dissertations  and  speculations  on  the  religion, 
the  manners,  the  i^ts,  and  the  polity  of  an  ancient  people,  without 
any  data  at  alL  But  Avebiiry,  like  Stonehenge,  remains  quite  un- 
explained and  unaccounted  for.  No  satisfactory  accoimt  has  hitherto 
been  given  of  either  the  authors  or  the  objects  of  these  extraordinary 
works.  The  most  judicious  antiquaries  however  lean  to  the  opinion 
that  they  were  either  temples  or  places  of  assembly  on  important 
occasions ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  they  were  appropriated  to  both 
purposes.  There  can  be  no  question  that  they  were  the  work  of  a 
very  early  age. 

Besides  the  works  already  described,  there  are  others  of  very  remote 
anti(|uity  in  the  immediata  vicinity,  which  are  generally  supposed  to 
be  either  connected  with  the  great  circle,  or  to  belong  to  the  same 
age  and  people.  These  are  the  numerous  barrows,  or  tumuli,  which 
abound  on  the  neighbouring  downs,  with  the  cromlechs  and  the 
trackways.  Among  the  first  may  be  named  the  large  barrow  called 
Silbury  Hill,  the  site  of  which  is  indicated  at  /,  No.  2,  and  7  No.  8. 
This  vast  artificial  conical  mound  of  earth  is  regarded  as  the  laiigest 
tumulus  in  Europe,  and  may  be  compared  to  those  mentioned  by 
Homer,  Herodotus,  and  other  ancient  writers.  In  Sir  Richard 
Hoare'slai^ge  publication,  entitled  '  Ancient  Wiltshire,'  we  are  furnished 
with  the  survey  and  calculations  of  Mr.  Edward  Crocker,  a  scientific 
practical  surveyor.  "  The  circumference  of  the  hill,  as  near  the  base 
as  possible,  measures  2027  feet,  the  diameter  at  top  120  feet,  the 
sloping  height  316  feet,  and  the  perpendicular  height  170  feet;  but 
that  part  of  our  measurement  which  will  excite  the  most  surprise  is, 
that  this  artificial  hill  covers  the  space  of  5  acres  and  84  perches  of 
land."  For  what  purpose  this  huge  pile  of  earth  was  raised,  appears 
to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  conjecture ;  but  "  I  think,"  says  Sir  R. 
Hoare,  "  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  was  one  of  the  component  parts  of 
the  grand  temple  at  Abury,  not  a  sepulchral  mound  raised  over  the 
bones  and  ashes  of  a  king  or  arch-druid.  Its  situation  opposite  to  the 
temple,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  between  the  two  avenues,  seems  in 
some  degree  to  warrant  this  supposition."  Hoare's  supposition  may 
however  be  fairly  questioned.  In  the  year  1849  some  excavations 
were  made  in  Silbury  Hill,  which  it  was  expected  would  throw 
some  light  on  the  subject,  but,  after  a  tunnel  had  been  cut  to  about 
the  centre  of  the  mould,  without,  we  believe,  any  discovery  having 


been  made,  the  work  was  stopped  for  want  of  funds.  Many  other 
barrows  of  various  dimensions  and  forms  are  seen  on  the  downs.  A 
proof  that  Silbuxy  Hill,  and  some  other  barrows  near  it,  were  raised 
before  the  Roman  colonisation  of  Britain,  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  line  of  the  great  Roman  road  teom.  AquA-Solis,  or  Bath,  to 
Londinium,  or  London,  is  straight  for  some  miles  till  it  comes  to  the 
hill,  when  it  divexvesto  the  south,  and  again  continues  in  a  direct  line 
to  Marlborough ;  m  one  place  the  road-makers  cut  through  a  laige 
barrow  in  forming  their  road. 

About  one  mile  north  of  Avebuiy  are  tlMi  remains  of  a  laige 
cromlech,  with  the  stones  fallen ;  and  at  Clatford-bottom,  about  three 
miles  east  of  Avebury,  is  another  cromlech,  consisting  of  two  standing 
stones,  and  one  larger  raised  on  them.  South  of  Avebury,  at  a 
distance  of  two  miles,  is  a  large  and  long  tumulus,  which  was  formerly 
surrounded  by  upright  stones,  and  had  a  cromlech  at  one  end.  At 
Winterboume-Basset,  north  of  Avebury,  were  two  circles  of  standing 
stones,  and  a  single  stone  standing  detached  from  the  circle.  At 
Rockley,  and  on  Temple  Downs,  east  of  Avebury,  were  other 
cromlechs,  and  works  of  a  similar  kind  to  those  already  referred  to. 
There  were  numerous  other  earth-works  and  standing  stones  on 
different  parts  of  the  downs,  all  tending  to  show  thai  this  district  was, 
at  a  remote  age,  if  not  a  place  of  permanent  residence  for  a  laige 
population,  a  chief  seat  of  the  religious  worship  of  the  primseval 
inhabitants  of  Britain. 

(For  dissertations  on  Avebury  particularly,  and  other  matters  con* 
nected  with  Druidical  antiquities,  &c,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr. 
Btakeleyn  Abury  ;  to  Sir  Richard  Hoare's  J  ticien^  WilUihire;  Britten's 
WUUhire;  and  other  publications;  Davies's  Odiic  EesearekeBf  8vo.,  1804 ; 
and  his  other  volume,  The  Mythology  and  Mites  qf  the  BrUith  Druids, 
8vo.,  1809 ;  Roberts's  Skdeh  of  the  Early  History  of  the  Oymiry,  or 
Ancient  Britons,  8vo.,  1808;  Kin^ b  Munimenta  Antiqua,  foL  1799; 
Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities^  2  vol&  8vo.,  1809 ;  Toland's  History  of 
the  Druids,  8vo.,  1814;  Higgins's  CeUie  Druids,  4to.,  1827;  Present 
State  of  Abury,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hunter;  Gentleman's  Moffasinef  July, 
1829 ;  Akerman's  Archeeological  Index  ;  see  also  Primanfol  Antiquities 
of  England  Illustrated  by  those  of  Denmark,  .translated  from  the 
Danish  of  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae,  by  W.  J.  Thoms.) 

AVEIRO.    [Bkira.] 

AYE'LLA,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Terrardi-Lavoro,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  near  Nola,  on  the  skirts  of  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Apen- 
nines, which  divide  it  from  the  province  of  Prindpato  Ultra,  18  miles 
N.E.  from  Naples :  population  about  5000.  It  gives  the  title  of  Prince 
to  a  Neapolitan  family.  On  a  hill  above  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Abella,  still  called  Avella  Yecchia,  and  celebrated  hv  Vix^l 
C^neid.'  viL  740)  for  the  abundance  of  its  apples,  for  which  its 
territory  is  still  famed.  The  honey  gathered  in  the  neighbourhood 
is  also  renowned  for  its  flavour.  Remains  of  the  extensive  ancient 
walls,  of  an  amphitheatre,  a  temple,  and  other  edifices,  are  still  to  be 
seen.  Among  the  many  relics  of  antiquity  found  here  the  most 
interesting  is  an  inscription  in  the  Oscan  language  recording  a  treaty 
between  Abella  and  Nola;  it  is  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the 
Seminary  of  Nola.  The  river  Clamus,  or  Lagni,  has  its  source  in  the 
mountains  near  Avella,  and  after  watering  the  plain  of  Campania  flows 
into  the  sea  near  the  shore-lake  of  Patria. 

AYELLI'NO,  the  clipitAl  of  the  Neapolitan  province  of  Principato 
Ultra,  80  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Naples,  in  40°  55'  N.  lat,  14^  45'  E.  long. : 
population,  20,000.  Avellino  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  in  a 
fine  valley  watered  by  the  river  Sabato,  between  two  ofifiMts  of  the 
Apennine  chain.  From  Avellino  a  road  leads  to  Salerno,  which  is  17 
miles  to  the  south.  Three  miles  north  of  Avellino,  on  a  rugged 
mountain,  stands  the  celebrated  sanctuaiy  of  Monte- Yergine,  once  a 
rich  Benedictine  abbey,  now  suppressed ;  it  was  built  in  the  11th 
century  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Cybele.  Avellino  is  a  bishop's 
see,  and  a  place  of  considerable  trade  in  coimtry  produce,  cattle,  &c. ; 
there  are  also  several  manufactures  of  cloth,  maccaroni,  and  paper. 
It  has  a  royal  college,  is  the  seat  of  the  superior  courts  of  justice, 
and  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  province.  The  city  is 
named  from  the  ancient  Abdlinum,  but  does  not  occupy  its  site, 
which  is  about  two  miles  distant,  near  the  viUage  of  Atripiddi  Abel- 
linum  was  in  the  territory  of  the  Hii^ini,  at  a  distance  of  16  Roman 
miles  from  Beneventum.  It  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  became  a  place 
of  some  importance  under  the  empire.  Portions  of  the  ancient  walls 
and  of  an  amphitheatre  remain ;  and  great  numbers  of  inscriptions, 
bas-reliefs,  altars,  ftc.,  have  been  found  on  the  site.  The  territory  of 
Avellino  abounds  with  fruit-trees,  especially  the  apple  and  the  htusel^ 
nut :  the  latter  was  much  esteemed  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  name  of  '  Nux  Avellana'  for  the  filbert  is  sometimes  said  to  be 
derived  from  this  town. 

AYEN.    [Avon.] 

AYENTINE  HILL.    [Rome.] 

AYE'RNO,  a  lake  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  about  2{  miles 
N.W.  of  Pozzuoli,  and  near  the  coast  of  the  Qulif  of  Baieeu  It  is.  a 
circular  dxeet  of  clear  water  about  14  mile  in  circumference  and  of 
great  depth,  surrounded  by  high  banks  which  are  covered  with  vine- 
yards and  g^irdens.  On  the  south-eastern  side  is  a  break  through  this 
high  margin  where  formeriy  was  a  channel  communicating  with  the 
Lucrine  Lake.  The  scene  though  secluded  is  serene  and  pleasing^ 
very  different  fh>m  the  gloomy  descriptions  found  in  ancient  poets. 
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and  even  historians,  of  the  impervious  darkness  and  foul  mephiibio 
emanations  of  this  lake,  near  the  shores  of  which  the  Cimmerians,  a 
people  who  lived  in  places  where  the  sun  never  shone,  once  resided, 
according  to  fabulous  tradition.  It  is  likelv  however  that  when  the  but* 
rounding  banks  were  thickly  covered  with  forest-trees  overhanging  the 
water  it  may  have  had  a  much  gloomier  appearance  than  at  present ; 
but  the  trees  had  been  cut  down  even  before  Strabo's  time,  and  the 
sides  of  the  hills  partially  cultivated.  The  story  of  the  mephitio 
exhalations  which  killed  the  birds  that  attempted  to  fly  over  the 
suiface  of  the  lake  (Viiigil,  vL  236-247) — a  phenomenon  which  gave 
rise  to  the  Qreek  name  of  Aomos,  'without  birds' — althoiigh  evi- 
dently exaggerated,  may  at  one  time  have  had  some  foundation  in 
truth,  as  the  whole  of  this  region  is  of  volcanic  formation,  and  emits 
volcanic  exhalations ;  indeed  the  lake  itself  is  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano.  Over  a  cavern  or  fissure  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  whence 
the  pestiferous  vapours  issued  there  was  an  ancient  oracle ;  the  spot 
was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  adits  to  the  infernal  regions,  and  was 
like  the  lake  itself  sacred  to  Hecate  or  Proserpine,  to  whom  sacrifices 
were  here  offered.  Hannibal  is  reported  l>y  Livy  (xxiv.  12, 13)  to 
have  visited  the  banks  of  Aveznus  under  the  pretext  of  sacrificing, 
but  his  real  object  the  historian  says  was  to  make  an  attempt  on 
Puteoli 

In  the  time  of  ViigU  a  communication  was  opened  between 
Avemus  and  the  neighboiuing  lake  Lucrinus,  which,  itself  commu- 
nicating with  the  sea,  was  converted  by  Agrippa  into  a  fine  harbour 
called  PortuB  Julius.  The  Lucrine  lake  was  nlled  up  by  a  volcanic 
eruption  which  took  place  in  1538,  when  a  conical  moimtain  rose  in 
its  place  which  is  called  Monte  Nuovo.  Avemo  has  thus  become 
again  a  separate  lake ;  and  a  small  muddy  ^ool  half  filled  with  reeds, 
and  close  to  the  sea  coast,  is  all  that  remams  of  the  famed  Lucrinus. 
On  the  south-eastern  bank  of  Avemo  stands  alaise  and  lofty  octagonal 
building  of  brick,  vaulted,  and  with  niches  in  the  walls,  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  a  temple  of  Proserpine  and  by  others  a  baUi :  it 
is  now  surrounded  by  vine  trees.  Farther  to  the  westward  is  the 
entrance  to  a  subterraneous  passage  called  Grotta  della  Sibilla:  it 
divides  into  two  galleries,  one  of  which  opens  to  the  neighbouring 
sea-coast  near  the  pool  of  Lucrinus,  and  the  other  branches  off  to  the 
right  in  the  direction  of  Gums,  which  place  it  once  reached :  Strabo 
informs  us  that  it  was  made  by  Cocceius  under  the  direction  of 
Agrippa.  This  last  passage  has  become  obsUucted  by  the  falling  in 
of  the  earth.  There  are  several  mineral  springs  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  of  Avemo,  some  of  which  are  used  as  baths. 
The  most  celebrated  are  the  baths  called  the  Baths  of  Nero,  which 
are  close  by  the  sea-shore ;  they  consist  of  galleries  worked  through 
the  rock,  and  terminating  in  a  fountain  of  hot  water  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  sulphur,  so  hot  as  to  boil  egra  immersed  in  it,  and  the 
vapours  of  which  fill  the  whole  place.  Persons  resort  here  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  vapour-baths.  The  site  of  Cumae,  from  which  the 
Prince  of  Syracuse  has  in  the  present  year  (1853)  disinterred  many 
"wonders  of  art,"  is  about  a  mile  west  of  the  Lake  of  Avemo. 
Among  the  discoveries  here  made  Ib  a  temple  of  Diana»  345  palms  in 
length,  the  architecture  and  embellishments  of  which  are  said  to  equal 
anythhig  that  remains  of  the  Parthenon. 

AVE'BSA,  an  episcopal  town  in  the  province  of  Terra-di-Lavoro,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  8  miles  N.  by  W. 
from  Naples,  on  the  road  to  Rome,  in  40"*  57'  N.  lal,  14**  11'  E.  long. 
Aversa  was  built  in  1020  by  Rainulph,  a  Norman  chief,  who  first 
settled  in  this  country  as  auxiliazy  to  the  Lombard  princes  of  Capua 
and  Salerno.  The  Norman  adventurers  made  it  a  stronghold,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  in  check  their  Lombard  friends  as  well  as  their 
Qreek  enemies.  The  new  town  soon  after  received  an  increase  of 
population  by  fresh  arrivals  of  adventurers  from  Normandy,  «nd  by 
the  removal  hither  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  Campanian  town  of 
Atella.  The  emperor  Conrad  in  1038  made  Rainulph  count  of  Aversa 
and  its  territory.  The  county  was  afterwards  merged  in  the  new 
Norman  kingdom  founded  by  tiie  ofibpring  of  Tancred  of  Hautevill& 
Aversa,  although  occasionally  injured  by  foreign  invasions  and  civil 
wars,  still  maintained  its  rank  as  a  town  of  considerable  importance. 
It  is  now  a  bustling  lively  place,  with  about  16,000  inhabitants.  The 
kings  of  Naples  had  formerly  a  castle  here  which  served  as  a  palace 
for  their  occasional  residence :  it  was  replaced  by  a  convent  in  which 
Andreas  of  Himgary,  husband  of  Queen  Joanna  L,  was  strangled  by 
some  conspirators  on  the  8th  of  September,  1345.  From  Aversa  a 
fine  broad  avenue  leads  to  Naples.  The  most  remarkable  objects  at 
Aversa  are  an  admirably-conducted  lunatic  asylum  and  a  lai^ge  found- 
ling hospital,  the  inmates  of  which  are  instructed  in  the  several  useful 
arts  and  trades.  The  territory  of  Aversa  is  very  fertile  in  com,  grapes, 
fruit,  ko.  It  contains  many  laige  and  populous  villages,  among  which 
Sant-Elpidio,  about  3  miles  S.E.  fr^om  Aversa,  is  built  dose  to  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Atella,  where  numerous  inscriptions,  terra-cottas,  and 
other  minor  antiquities  have  been  foimd.  The  sweetmeats  of  Aversa, 
especially  a  sort  of  almond-cake  called  '  torrone/  are  in  great  repute 
in  Naples. 

AVES,  a  rock  or  small  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  125  miles  W. 
by  S.  from  Quadaloupe ;  it  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  very  low, 
and  has  only  a  little  grass  growing  on  it  It  'ib  much  resorted  to  by 
birds,  and  hes  a  white  appearance  from  their  dung ;  the  Butch  from 
Saba  and  St.  Eustatius  visit  this  island  to  gather  eggs  and  catch  turtle. 


Fresh  water  may  be  obtained  by  digging.     It  b  in  15°  40'  N.  lat, 
63-  38'  W.  long. 

There  is  also  a  cluster  of  small  islands  called  Avet,  or  '  Bird  Island^* 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Venezuela,  near  the  point  indicated  by  12* 
N.  lat,  67**  30'  W.  long.,  and  lying  about  35  miles  E.  by  S.  from  the 
island  of  Buen-Ayre.  They  are  composed  of  two  groups  of  islets  rising 
on  distinct  reefs  10  miles  apart,  two  larger  islands  and  three  smaller 
ones ;  they  are  quite  barren  and  uninhabited,  and  surroimded  by  dan- 
gerous reefs,  especially,  to  the  northward,  where  they  run  off  5  xnilea. 
'    AVESNES,    [NoRD.] 

AVETRON,  a  department  in  the  south  of  France,  is  bounded  N. 
by  the  department  of  Cantal,  E.  by  the  departments  of  Loz^re  and 
(Hrd,  S.  by  those  of  Hdrault  and  Tarn,  and  W.  by  those  of  Tam-et- 
Garonne  and  Lot  It  Ues  between  43^  41'  and  44^  45'  N.  lat.,  1*  50' 
and  3*  26'  K  long.  The  shape  of  the  department  is  that  of  an  irre 
gular  quadrilatextd,  extending  about  70  miles  from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  with 
a  breadth  of  40  mUes  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  and  of  65  niiles 
on  the  north-western  border.  The  surface  contains  3385*68  square 
miles.  The  population  in  1851  was  394,183,  which  gives  116*4  to  the 
square  mile,  or  58*3  below  the  average  per  square  mile  for  all  France. 

The  department,  which  coincides  with  Houerffue,  a  division  of  the 
former  province  of  Guienne,  is  moimtainous  and  has  a  general  incli- 
nation from  east  to  west  The  north  is  crossed  by  the  Lot,  which 
enters  the  department  on  the  east,  and  running  west  by  north  passes 
St-Geniez,  Espalion,  and  Entraigues,  where  it  receives  the  Truy^re 
frrom  the  north ;  it  then  turns  west  and  forms  the  boundary  of  the 
department,  before  leaving  which  it  receives  the  Dourdon  on  the  left 
bank.  [Lot.]  The  central  part  is  crossed  by  the  Aveyron,  which 
rising  near  Severac-le-Ch&teau  on  the  eastern  boundary  and  flowing 
west,  passes  Rodez  and  Villefr«nche ;  it  then  runs  south  till  it  reaches 
the  borders  of  the  department,  whence  resuming  the  western  direction 
it  enters  the  department  of  Tam-et-Garonne,  and  fidls  into  the  Tarn 
below  Montauban  after  a  course  of  about  140  miles,  about  12  miles 
of  which  are  navigable  above  its  junction  with  the  Tarn.  The  chief 
feeders  of  the  Aveyron  on  the  right  are  the  Serre,  the  Alson,  and  the 
Caude ;  on  the  left  the  Viaur,  the  C^rou,  and  the  Verre.  Farther 
south  the  department  is  crossed  by  the  Tarn  which  passes  Millau,  and 
having  received  the  Dourbie,  the  Lorgue,  and  the  Ranee,  all  on  its 
left  bank,  enters  the  department  of  Tarn  on  its  way  to  join  the 
Garonne.    [Tarn.] 

The  north  of  the  department  is  covered  with  ofi&hoots  of  the 
C^veimes  and  the  Cantal  mountains.  One  of  these  offshoots  forms  the 
long  chain  of  Aubrac  which  lies  between  the  Lot  and  the  Truy^re, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  frightful  precipices  and  for  the  mauy  evi- 
dences it  presents  of  former  volcanic  action — basaltic  colunms,  isolated 
masses  of  rock,  and  lavarstreams  arrested  in  their  almost  perpendicular 
descent  This  district  has  a  cold  climate  and  a  severe  and  long  winter. 
From  October  to  April  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow ;  during  the 
rest  of  the  year  the  niountains  afford  excellent  pastura  Rye  and 
oats  are  the  onlv  com  grown  in  this  region.  Cattle  and  oats  are  the 
only  articles  of  trade.  Between  the  Lot  and  the  Aveyron  there  is 
another  mountain  mass  containing  some  fertile  valleys,  and  many 
rotmd-topped.  summits  which  are  planted  with  trees.  Rye,  oats,  some 
wheat,  and  a  great  quantity  of  chestnuts  and  plimis  are  grown.  This 
district  has  rich  beds  of  coal,  which  sometimes  take  fire  spontaneously, 
and  bum  for  years.  The  principal  mines  are  worked  near  the  town 
of  Aubin ;  most  of  the  coal  is  used  in  the  great  iron-works  of  Decaze- 
ville ;  it  is  also  used  in  the  iron-works  of  Villefranche  and  of  the 
department  of  Cantal ;  and  of  late  years  considerable  quantities  have 
been  sent  down  the  Lot  to  the  towns  on  the  Garonne.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  Aubin  also  contains  iron-ore,  alum,  and  sulphur,  and  iJso 
some  mineral  springs. 

Between  the  Aveyron  and  the  Tarn  rise  the  mountains  of  Levezou, 
the  northern  side  of  which  is  almost  perpendicular  and  uninhabited, 
while  the  southern  side  slopes  down  gradually  to  the  Tarn  and  con- 
tains some  hamlets,  each  of  which  is  surrounded  1^  a  patch  of  culti- 
vated land  yielding  rye,  oats,  and  buckwheat  This  whole  region 
however  is  naturally  bsiren  and  desolate,  and  the  surface  is  in  most 
places  covered  with  furze,  fem,  or  broom.  The  mountains  to  the 
south  of  the  department  are  a  continuation  of  the  C^vennes ;  a  high 
table-land  overlooking  the  basins  of  the  Tarn  and  the  H^rault  con- 
nects the  C^vennes  with  the  mountains  of  Cannes.  This  high  plain, 
called  Larjac,  lies  between  the  Dourbie  and  the  Soivue ;  it  is  remark- 
able for  its  extent  and  for  the  number  of  rocks  of  cubic  and  pyramidal 
form  with  which  it  is  strewn.  The  soil  of  this  district  is  calcareous, 
and  produces  abundant  pasture  for  sheep,  which  for  flesh  and  fleece 
are  not  surpassed  in  France.  The  district  has  been  famous  from  time 
immemorisl  for  its  cheese  made  frx)m  ewes'  milk.  About  10,000 
cheeses  are  made  annually ;  these  are  kept  to  ripen  in  grottoes  or 
cellars  chiefly  at  Roquefort,  near  St-Affirique,  which  is  the  capital  of 
this  pastoral  district  The  pastures  of  Larjac  are  said  to  support 
above  100,000  sheep.  This  part  of  the  C^vennes  aboimds  in  grottoes, 
and  contains  slate,  gypsum,  and  fuller*s-clay.  The  west  of  the  de- 
partment consists  of  plains  having  a  general  inclination  westward  : 
rye,  oats^  tmffles,  and  a  little  wheat  are  produced,  and  cheese  is  made. 
The  valley  of  the  Tam  above  Milhau  contains  some  fine  vineyards, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Comxteyre.  Here  the  land  is  good, 
farms  are  large  and  well  cultivated,  and  much  wine  is  produced. 
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Tho  department  containa  2,166,006  acres  divided  into  1,169,862 
inrcels.  Of  this  area  898,811  acres  are  nnder  tillage,  296,000  are 
grass-land,  214,644  are  covered  with  forests,  and  616,230  acres  consist 
of  barren  heath.  About  880,000  quarters  of  bread-corn  are  annually 
produced,  a  quantity  which  barely  meets  the  consumption ;  104,000 
quarters  of  oats ;  and  about  50,000  quarters  of  potatoes.  The  wine 
of  the  department  is  with  a  few  exceptions  disliked  for  its  earthy  taste ; 
the  anniml  produce  is  stated  to  be  about  6,600,000  gallons.  Horses 
and  homed  cattle  are  numerous,  but  of  inferior  breed.  Qreat 
numbers  of  excellent  mules  are  reiured,  many  of  which  are  sent  to  the 
Spanish  markets.  Oxen  and  cows  are  used  for  ploughing.  Goats, 
sheep,  and  swine  are  very  numeroua  The  rivers  are  well  stocked  with 
trout  and  other  fish.  Wolves  and  foxes  are  commonly  met  with  in 
the  mountains :  of  large  game  there  is  little,  but  hares  and  rabbits 
aboimd  in  the  heaths;  among  the  reptiles  are  adders,  vipers,  and 
snakes. 

Besides  its  rich  coal-mines  the  department  contains  mines  of  copper, 
lead,  zinc,  sulphur,  antimony,  iron,  and  alum,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
foimd  in  the  rich  mineral  district  between  the  Lot  and  the  Aveyron. 
The  lead-ores  are  rich,  and  contain  a  considerable  quantitv  of  silver. 
Marble,  serpentine,  rock-crystal,  kaolin,  millstone-grit,  flint,  emery, 
chalk,  marl,  gypsum,  &c.  are  foimd.  There  are  several  mineral  and 
hot  springs.  The  abundant  water-power  of  the  department  is  applied 
to  good  purpose  in  various  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
iron,  cotton,  leather,  woollen  stuflb,  &c.  The  trade  of  the  department 
is  in  the  mineral  and  industrial  products  already  named,  together 
with  com,  plums,  chestnuts,  almonds,  wax,  bacon,  cattle,  hides,  wool, 
hemp,  timber,  turnery,  oak  planks,  &c.  Cheese  also  made  of  ewes'- 
milk  mixed  with  that  of  goats',  forms  an  important  article  of  export. 
About  170  fairs  are  held  in  the  department  yearly. 

Climate, — The  atmosphere  of  the  department  is  generally  pure  and 
the  sky  clear,  but  the  temperature  varies  considerably  in  different 
parts.  The  snow  remains  on.  the  mountain-tops  half  the  year.  The 
winds  are  so  violent  as  sometimes  to  unroof  the  houses  and  blow 
down  large  trees.  The  prevalence  of  the  south  wind  gives  to  the 
branches  of  the  trees  a  general  direction  towards  the  north. 

DittitwM  and  Towm. — The  department  is  divided  into  5  arron- 
dissements,  which,  with  the  number  of  cantons,  communes,  and  popu- 
lation in  each,  are  as  follows  : — 


ArrondiMementa. 

Cantons. 

Conunnnea. 

Population  in  1851. 

1.  Bodes      . 

3.  Espalion      .         .     . 
8.  Milhaa    . 

4.  8t..Aflnrique          .     . 
ft.  Yilleftranche 

11 
9 
9 
6 
7 

75 
45 
48 
49 
57 

108,588 
67,698 
65,625 
60,088 
93,234 

Total             .     . 

42 

374 

394,188 

The  chief  town  of  the  first  arrondissement  and  of  the  department 
is  RoDXZ,  which  was  also  the  capital  of  Rouei^e.  Among  the  other 
towns,  which  are  small,  the  following  are  given  as  the  chief  towns  of 
cantons :  the  populations  given  are  those  of  the  communes : — Boioult 
is  a  large  village,  with  about  2500  inhabitants,  situated  10  miles  from 
Rodez,  near  the  edge  of  a  circular  chasm  of  great  depth  and  with 
almost  precipitous  sides.  Ccuaagne-Bigonhet,  a  walled  village  with 
1113  innabitants,  is  an  ancient  place  14  miles  S.  from  Rodez.  The 
English  held  it  in  the  reign  of  Charles  YL  Conquet,  a  small  town  of 
1500  inhabitants,  situated  half-way  down  one  of  the  steep  sides  of  a 
rocky  ravine  among  the  wildest  mountains  of  Rouex;gue,  about  8 
miles  above  the  junction  of  the  Dourdon  with  the  Lot,  owes  its  origin 
to  the  abbey  of  St-Foy,  of  which  the  church  (a  most  interesting 
structure  of  the  11th  century)  and  the  cloisters  still  remain.  The 
church  of  St-Foy  consists  of  a  nave  and  transepts,  the  intersection  of 
which  is  surmounted  bv  an  octagonal  tower  erected  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury ;  the  east  end  terminates  in  three  apses ;  the  west  end  is  flanked 
by  two  towers,  and  contains  a  curious  representation  of  the  Last 
Judgment  in  a  bas-relief  in  the  tympanum  over  the  central  portaL 
MarciUac  (population  1575)  is  situated  a  few  miles  S.  from  Conques 
in  a  beautiful  verdant  dell  hollowed  out  by  the  Crenaux,  a  feeder  of 
the  Dourdon.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  meadows,  vinevards,  and 
plantations  of  walnut  and  poplars ;  and  the  valley  In  which  it  stands 
forma  a  most  agreeable  contrast  to  the  barren  district  that  surrounds 
it.  NaucelUf  situated  in  a  wide  plain  15  miles  S.W.  from  Rodez,  is 
an  ill-built  place  with  1220  inhabitants.  P<mt-de-SalarM,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Viaur :  population,  1215.  BequistOf  a  lax^e  village  situ- 
ated on  a  hill  20  miles  S.  from  Rodez,  hais  a  good  trade  in  cheese, 
butter,  and  linen  vam  :  population,  4185.  Bignac,  12  miles  W.  from 
Rodez  on  a  small  feeder  of  the  AJson,  has  a  population  of  1666. 
Salvetat,  17  miles  S.W.  from  Rodez,  is  a  village  which  with  its  out- 
lying hamlets  numbers  3128  inhabitants.  SauveUrre,  20  miles  S.W. 
from  Rodez:  population,  1845.  To  these  must  be  added  8<dlet- 
OonUatuc,  situated  near  Harcillac^  in  a  beautiful  valley  echoing  with 
cascades  formed  by  an  abundant  spring,  whence  it  is  also  called 
SaUe84a'Source,    There  is  a  handsome  chateau  above  the  town. 

In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  BtpoLioUf  which 
•tandfl  in  a  fei*tile  district  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lot,  24  miles  £. 


from  Rodez.  The  town  possesses  a  college,  a  tribunal  of  first  instance, 
a  drawing-school,  and  a  new  prison;  a  handsome  bridge  over  the 
Lot  has  been  recently  built  here.  Coarse  woollens  and  leather  are 
made ;  these  with  timber  and  staves  are  the  chief  articles  of  trade  : 
population,  4404.  The  other  towns  are  tiie  following  '.—Ewtraiguet 
(Interaquas),  at  the  confluence  of  the  Truyftre  and  theLot»  which  last 
here  becomes  navigable:  population,  8000.  Timber,  turnery,  and 
oak-staves  are  the  chief  articles  of  trade.  BtUxingj  6  miles  N.  W.  from 
Espalion  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lot  and  at  the  foot  of  high  rocky 
mountains,  has  a  population  of  1581.  The  ruins  of  the  castle  of  the 
counts  of  Estaing  crown  a  steep  rock  above  the  town.  La-GuioUe,  15 
miles  N.N.E.  from  Espalion,  situated  between  high  volcanic  mountains 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Selve,  a  feeder  of  the  Truy^re.  A  laige 
quantity  of  good  cheese  and  some  woollen  stuflh  are  made,  and  five 
cattle  fairs  are  held  :  population,  2174.  Mur-de-Barrez,  36  miles  from 
Espalion,  formerly  a  fortified  town.  Sei^gee,  camlets,  and  barracans 
are  made  here :  population,  1622.  8l.'Quly'DaiU>ra€,  12  miles  fh>m 
Espalion,  in  which  serge  and  flannels  are  made :  population,  2088. 
St.'Genia-de-Bive-ir OU,  situated  on  the  Lot  in  the  east  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  in  a  valley  hemmed  in  by  hills  covered  with  vineyards. 
This  active  town  has  several  woollen  and  cotton  factories,  besides 
numerous  tan-yards,  dyeing  establishments,  and  naileriea,  the  produce 
of  which,  together  with  timber,  wool,  and  tumezy,  are  the  chief 
articles  of  trade.  The  town  has  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  a  college, 
and  a  population  of  8851.  Sainte-Oenevihfe,  18  miles  N.  frY>m  Espa- 
lion :  population  1890. 

In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  MiUau  or  MUhau,  40 
miles  S.R  from  Rodez.  It  is  built  in  a  rich  dale  near  the  junction  of 
the  Dourbie  and  the  Tarn,  over  the  latter  of  which  a  fine  bridge  is 
thrown :  population,  9014.  The  principal  street  is  wide  and  adorned 
with  fountains,  but  the  other  streets  are  narrow.  Broad-cloths,  gloves, 
and  leather  of  different  kinds  are  made.  There  are  also  some  silk- 
throwing  establishments.  These  products,  with  wool,  hides,  timber, 
oak-staves,  cheese,  wine,  and  catUe,  are  the  chief  articles  of  trade. 
The  neighbourhood  produces  abundance  of  peaches,  almonds,  and 
other  fruits.  There  are  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a 
college,  an  exchange,  and  an  sgricultural  society  in  the  town.  Milhau 
was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Calvinists  in  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries.  Among  the  other  towns  are  the  following : — Beauzdey,  6 
miles  N.W.  from  Milhau :  population,  900.  Champagnae :  population, 
1216.  Laitioc,  27  miles  N.  m>m  Blilhau,  in  which  seizes,  paper,  pottery, 
and  woollen  yam  are  made ;  near  the  town  b  the  moimtain  of  Hon- 
berle,  on  the  summit  of  which  there  is  an  intrenched  camp  capable 
of  containing  12,000  men :  popidation,  1282.  iVan/,  18  miles  S.E.  from 
Milhau,  iii  a  fertile  valley  plcmted  with  fruit-trees  and  watered  by  the 
Dourbie :  population,  8134.  In  the  environs  of  this  town  are  many 
interesting  grottoes,  one  of  which  called  Poujade  is  500  feet  long,  180 
feet  wide,  and  above  100  feet  high.  SaUet-Ouran,  14  miles  W.  from 
Milhau :  population,  2489.  Siverac-U-Chdleau,  19  miles  N.  from  Milhau, 
built  on  the  slope  of  a  conical  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  there  is  an 
ancient  castle ;  coal-mines  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood :  popu- 
lation, 2782.  Yenns,  12  miles  N.N.W.  from  Milhau :  population, 
2014. 

In  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  St,'Affrique,  45  miles 
S.E.  horn  Rodez :  population,  6836.  This  town  is  situated  in  a  deliffhtfril 
valley  watered  by  the  Sorgue,  and  is  joined  to  the  suburb  of  Yabres 
by  two  bridges.  The  streets  are  wide,  but  the  houses  are  generally 
not  well  buutb  There  are  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce, 
a  college,  and  several  churehes,  one  of  which  is  Protestant.  Broad- 
cloths, serges,  swanskin,  and  blankets  are  made.  There  are  also 
cotton  and  woollen  factories,  several  tan-yards,  and  a  good  trade  in 
the  products  of  these  and  in  wool  and  cheese.  The  other  towns 
are :— Belmont,  S.S.W.  of  St-Afirique,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ranee : 
iwpulation,  1546.  CamarUf  E.  of  Belmont,  also  on  the  Ranee,  near 
which  are  the  cold  mineral  springs  of  Andabre,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  hills  the  warm  i^rings  of  Silvanes,  which  have  a  tempe- 
rature of  104*  Fahrenheit:  popi^tion,  2132.  Comutf  which  has 
some  trade  in  coarse  woollens,  wooUen  yam,  linsey-woolseys,  and 
cheese:  population,  1654.  Boqurfortf  7  miles  from  St.-Affrique,  a 
small  village  near  which  there  are  extensive  grottoes,  in  which  about 
16,000  cwL  of  cheese  are  annually  made.  Sl,-Bomede-Tarn,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tam,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  six  arches. 
The  town  has  old  ramparts  and  fauxbourgs,  manufactures  calicoes  and 
leather,  and  trades  in  these  together  with  wine  and  almonds :  popu- 
lation, 8070.  St.Semin,  situated  between  three  hills  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ranee,  18  miles  aW.  from  St-Afirique  :  population,  2399. 

In  the  fifth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  YUUfrancke,  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  Alson  and  the  Aveyron,  28  miles  W.  frx>m  Rodez : 
population,  9088.  It  consists  of  two  parts ;  the  town  properiy  so  called 
which  stands  on  a  slope,  and  the  suburbs  in  which  the  houses  are 
built  at  wider  intervals.  The  former  collegiate  church,  the  cloisters 
of  Uie  old  Carthusian  monastery,  the  college  buildings,  and  the  public 
library  which  contains  7000  volumes,  are  the  principal  buildingB  in 
the  town.  The  manufacturin^industry  is  importemt :  there  are  several 
large  linen  factories,  copper  and  iron  foundries,  tan-yards  and  paper- 
mills  ;  the  products  of  tnese,  together  with  com,  wine,  bacon,  cattle, 
and  truffles,  form  the  items  of  a  considerable  trade.  The  other  towns 
are : — AMn^  situated  20  miles  N.  from  Yillefranohe,  in  the  rich  coal* 
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ftald  before  mentioned ;  there  are  alflo  mines  of  Bulphor,  alum,  and 
iron,  and  aeveral  large  iron  furnaces  in  the  neighbourhood :  population, 
8076.  IkcatevitU,  a  large  town  which  has  sprung  up  since  1880,  28 
milfw  N.N.K  bom  Villefranche ;  the  inhabitants,  who  amount  to 
about  7000,  are  employed  in  the  coal  and  iron  mines  and  iron  works 
of  the  neighbourhood ;  there  are  several  large  furnaces  here  worked 
by  steam-power.  Montbaunt,  15  miles  N.E.  from  Villefranche :  popu- 
lation, 2988.  NaiaCt  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aveyron,  has  manufac- 
tures of  serges,  Imsey-woolseys,  gray  and  scarlet  cloth,  and  trades  in 
these  together  with  hams,  chestnuts,  plums,  figs,  linen,  and  cattle ; 
there  is  a  very  strong  old  castle  on  an  eminence  above  the  town : 
population,  2070.  Bieu/peyroux,  15  miles  S.K  from  Villefranche, 
has  some  linen  fiiotories  and  a  population  of  2709.  ViUeneuve, 
6  miles  N.  from  VUlefranche,  possesses  a  brisk  trade  in  wine  and 
cattle :  population,  8251. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  bishop  of  Rodez.  There  is  a 
diocesan  seminary,  an  endowed  college,  a  secondary  ecclesiastical 
sdiool,  a  school  for  deaf  mutes,  and  a  primary  normal  school  in  the 
city  of  Rodez ;  communal  colleges  in  St-Affrique,  Espalion,  Milhau, 
St-Genies,  and  Villefranche ;  and  844  primary  and  319  boarding  and 
private  schools  are  dispersed  over  the  department.  There  is  a  con- 
sistorial  church  in  St-Affiique  for  the  Calvinists  and  other  reformed 
sects,  who  have  five  temples  or  oratories  in  other  towns  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  department  is  included  in  the  10th  Military  Division,  of 
which  Montpellier  is  head-quarters. 

{Dietionnaire  de  la  France  ;  Annuairt  pour  VAn  1853.) 

AVEZZANO.    [Abbuzzo.] 

AVIGNON,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Vauduae,  in  France, 
the  seat  of  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  of  a  chamber 
of  commerce  az\d  an  exchange,  of  a  council  of  Prud'Hommes,  of  two 
theological  seimnaries,  of  an  endowed  college  and  school  of  design, 
and  a  lunatic  asylum,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rh6ne,  just 
above  the  junction  of  the  Durance,  426  miles  S.S.E.  from  Paris, 
76  miles  by  nulway  N.W.  from  Marseille,  in  48**  57'  5"  N.  lat, 
4*  48'  37"  E.  long. :  population,  88,844.  The  city  has  railway  com- 
munication with  Cette  also ;  and  a  great  trunk  line  now  in  course  of 
construction,  and  partly  finished,  wul  connect  it  with  Lyon  and  Paris. 

Avignon  (in  Latin  Avmio)  is  a  very  ancient  city.  It  was  in  the 
territory  of  the  Cavares,  from  whom  it  was  called  Avenio  Cavarum. 
It  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  at  an  early  period  of  their 
dominion  in  Gkul,  and  a  Roman  colony  appears  to  have  been  esta- 
blished here.  Upon  the  downfall  of  the  Western  empire  it  was 
possessed  by  the  Burgundians,  and  afforded  to  the  king  of  that  people 
a  secure  asylum  fiK>m  the  power  of  Clevis^  king  of  uie  Franks,  who 
besieged  it  in  vain.  It  subsequently  became  subject  to  the  Ostrogoths, 
Franks,  and  Saracens.  Afterwards  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
kings  of  Aries  and  Burgundy.  It  was  an  object  of  contention  between 
the  counts  of  Provence  and  Toulouse,  who  at  last  agreed  to  hold  the 
<dty  coniointly  and  to  divide  its  chief  dependencies  between  them. 
Some  oi  the  dependencies  however  were  held  by  the  counts  of  Forcal- 
quier;  but  the  last  of  that  family  bequeathed  his  portion  to  the 
citizens  of  Avignon,  who  were  enabled  by  this  accession  to  their 
resources  and  by  the  dissensions  of  the  counts  of  Provence  and 
Toulouse  to  acquire  a  kind  of  independence.  But  when  the  domains 
of  the  two  last-mentioned  nobles  came  by  marriage  into  the  hands  of 
Charles  and  Alphonse,  brothers  of  Louis  IX.  of  ]mnce,  Avignon  was 
obliged  to  submit  It  was  at  first  divided  between  the  two  princes, 
but  afterwards  was  wholly  included  in  the  county  of  Provence.  The 
period  of  independence  terminated  in  1251,  after  subsisting  less  than 
naif  a  century.  It  had  previously  (in  1226)  been  taken  by  Louis  VIII. 
in  the  war  against  the  Albigenses. 

In  1809,  Pope  Clement  v.,  himself  a  native  of  France,  removed  his 
court  from  Rome  to  Avignon,  which  continued  to  be  the  papal 
residence  imtil  Gregory  XI.  in  1876  left  it  to  return  to  Rome.  In 
the  schism  which  took  place  on  the  election  of  Urban  VI.,  successor 
of  Gregory,  Avignon  became  the  residence  of  the  anti-popes  Clement 
VII.  and  Benedict  XIIL  The  latter  was  driven  out  m  1408  by  the 
French,  who  were  tired  of  the  schism.  Clement  VL  in  the  year  1848 
purchased  the  city  of  Avignon  firom  Joan,  countess  of  Provence  and 
queen  of  Sicily ;  and  the  sovereignty  was  retained  by  his  successors 
until  it  was  seized  by  the  French  m  1791,  since  which  period  Avignon 
and  its  dependencies  have  belonged  to  France. 

Avignon  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  valley,  which  is  laid  out  in 
meadows,  gardens,  orchards,  and  mulberry  plantations.  The  city  is 
surrounded  on  the  land  side  by  a  promenade,  planted  with  elms, 
which  runs  outside  the  walls.  It  is  traversed  by  a  branch  of  the 
Soi^e,  and  by  a  canal  from  the  Durance,  both  of  which  drive  the 
machinery  of  several  factories.  In  the  12th  century  a  stone  bridge 
was  built  over  the  Rhdne,  by  which  the  city  was  joined  to  Villeneuve, 
and  the  fortress  of  St.-Andre  situated  on  a  hill  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river.  The  work  was  undertaken  and  commenced  by  St.  Bennezet^ 
then  a  shepherd-boy  of  eighteen,  but  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  comple- 
tion  of  the  work.  It  had  twenty-five  arches,  and  was  regarded  as  a  won- 
derfiil  structure  on  account  of  the  breadth,  depth,  and  rapidity  of  the 
river.  In  the  year  1669  it  was  almost  entirely  carried  away  by  an 
inundation,  and  only  four  arches,  whic^  still  remain,  were  left  entire. 
The  river  is  now  crossed  by  a  remarkably  long  wooden  bridge.  Fine 
broad  quays  border  the  Rhdne.      The  ramparts  of  the  city  are 


constructed  of  cut  stone,  crowned  with  battlements,  flanked  with 
square  towers  at  regular  distances,  and  pierced  by  handsome  gate 
entrancea  These  fortifications  were  erected  by  one  of  the  papal 
sovereigns  of  Avignon,  and  are  more  remark^le  for  elegance  of 
construction  than  for  strength. 

While  under  the  papal  dominion  Avignon  had  60  churches  and  a 
great  number  of  religious  establishments,  most  of  which  no  longer 
exist.  The  cathedral  crowns  the  summit  of  the  rock  of  Doms,  which 
rises  194  feet  above  the  Rh6ne,  and  is  ascended  from  the  town  by  a 
long  staircase  cut  in  the  rock.  It  is  by  no  means  of  uniform  archi- 
tecture. Its  portal  is  supposed  to  have  been  removed  from  an  ancient 
temple  of  Hercules.  The  interior  is  adorned  with  many  fine  pictures 
and  sculptures ;  among  the  latter  is  a  fine  statue  of  the  Virgin  by 
Pradier.  Among  the  tombs  which  it  contains  are  those  of  Benedict 
XII.,  John  XXII.,  and  'Crillon  the  Brave/  The  church  of  the 
Cordeliers  was  celebrated  for  the  tomb  of  Laura  de  Sade,  the  Laura 
of  Petrarch.  The  same  tomb  contained  also  the  body  of  her  husband, 
Hugues  de  Sade.  The  site  of  the  church  and  its  inclosure  is  converted 
into  a  fruit-garden,  and  a  small  cypress-tree  marks  the  spot  where 
Laura  is  interred.  Of  the  churches  which  remain  the  most  remark- 
able are  those  of  St-Agriool,  St.-Pierre,  and  St-Martial,  all  of  which 
are  adorned  with  fine  pictures,  sculptures,  and  carvings.  But  the 
most  remarkable  structure  in  Avignon  is  the  Palace  of  the  Popes.  It 
is  built  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  rock  of  Boms.  Its  extent, 
imposing  grandeur,  the  thidmess  of  its  walls,  which  are  100  feet  high, 
its  numerous  towers  and  means  of  defence,  render  it  a  model  of  the 
military  architecttire  of  the  14  th  century.  It  is  now  used  as  a  barrack. 
The  former  mint  is  used  for  a  similar  purpose ;  this  is  also  a  fine 
building,  and  has  a  splendid  fa9ade. 

Avignon  is  still  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  charitable  and 
useful  institutions.  It  has  an  infirmary  (a  branch  of  the  InvaJides  in 
Paris)  for  soldiers  whose  wounds  require  a  milder  climate  than  that  of 
Paris,  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  college,  two  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  a 
society  of  arts,  an  agricultural  society,  a  fine  collection  of  paintings 
and  antiquities,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  a  botanical  garden,  and 
a  public  library  of  45,000  volumes  and  700  manuscripts.  There  is 
also  a  society  called  the  Academy  of  Vaucluse. 

The  town  is  clean  :  the  houses  are  of  stone  and  well  built ;  but  as  in 
all  old  towns  some  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked.  The  tnde 
of  Avignon  has  made  considerable  progress  for  some  years  past. 
Silk  stuffii  of  various  kinds  are  largely  manufactured;  of  taffeta 
(florenoe)  alone,  4,950,000  yards  are  annually  made,  the  value  of 
which  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  8,000,000  francs ;  there  are  also  a 
cannon  foundry,  a  foundry  for  sheet-iron,  copper,  and  tin,  a  saltpetre 
refinery,  tanneries,  paper  mills,  type  foundries,  cotton  fitctories,  and 
various  other  industrial  establishments  in  the  town.  Avignon  has 
also  a  large  trade  in  books,  com,  wine,  brandy,  madder,  sumac, 
colonial  products,  raw  silk,  and  cattle.  A  great  part  of  the  trade  of 
Avignon  is  carried  on  through  the  port  of  Marseille,  to  and  from 
which  goods  are  conveyed  on  the  Rh6ne  by  way  of  Aries  and  by 
railway.  There  is  a  constant  conmiunication  by  steamers  with  Lyon, 
Aries,  and  Marseille. 

The  bishopric  of  Avignon  dates  from  the  1st  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  In  1474  or  1475  Sixtus  IV.  raised  the  see  to  an 
archbishopria  The  suffhigans  of  the  archbishop  of  Avignon  are  the 
bishops  of  Nimes,  Valence,  Viviers,  and  Montpellier.  The  depart- 
ment of  Vaucluse  forms  his  diocese. 

The  county  of  Aidgnon  (which  with  the  county  of  Venaissin 
formed  the  papal  territory  in  France)  at  one  time  extended  beyond 
the  Durance,  and  as  far  as  Tarascon.  Whilst  it  belonged  to  the  Holy 
see  it  consisted  merely  of  the  city  of  Avignon  and  the  adjacent  com- 
mune of  Morieres  and  parish  of  Montfavet.  , 

{Dietionnaire  de  la  France.) 

AVILA.    [Castilla  la  Vieja.] 

AVILES.     [AflTURiAS.] 

AVLO'NA  (Valona),  a  town  in  Albania,  on  the  Gulf  of  Avlona, 
which  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Acro-Ceraunian  promontory, 
now  Cape  Linguetta,  and  on  the  east  by  ranges  of  hills,  offshoots  of  the 
Albanian  Mountains.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the 
gulf,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore,  in  40"  29'  N.  kt,  19"  26' 
£.  long.,  and  has  about  8000  inhabitants.  The  long  connection  of 
Avlona  with  Italj  has  given  to  it  the  appearance  of  an  Italian  town ; 
the  finest  street  is  built  more  in  the  Itahan  than  in  the  Turkidi  style  : 
the  population  however  is  almost  entirely  Mohammedan.  Although 
there  is  a  Greek  biahop  of  Avlona,  yet  the  number  of  Greeks  is  few, 
perhaps  80  families.  There  are  8  mosques  and  one  Greek  church  in 
the  town.  There  are  a  few  Roman  Catholics,  whose  superior  is  the 
bishop  of  Montenegro.  The  town  supplies  Upper  Albania  with  gun 
and  pistol-barrelB,  glass,  paper,  and  capotes,  most  of  which  are  im}>orted 
fh>m  Italy  or  from  Austria.  The  exports  are  timber,  gall-nuts,  wheats 
maize,  wool,  oil,  and  asphalte  fh>m  the  mines  of  Selenitza^  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Bojussa,  about  8  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Avlona. 
The  ground  about  the  town  as  well  as  the  hill-sides  above  it  are 
planted  with  olivea  The  north  shore  of  the  gulf  is  low  and  well 
wooded,  except  at  the  northern  entrance,  where  there  are  some  white 
diflb,  separated  from  the  plain  by  a  i^ore  lake,  in  which  there  are 
salt-works.  On  the  shore  near  the  town  there  is  a  landing-wharf 
defended  by  a  small  fort. 
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AVOCA    rWioKLOw.] 
AVOCA    [Yav  Dieiubh'8  Laitd.] 

AVON,  the  name  of  several  Brituh  riven,  the  principal  of  which 
we  Bhall  mention  below.  Avon  is  a  British,  or  rather  Celtic  word,  and 
signifies  a  river. 

1.  The  Upper  Avon,  or  the  Avon  of  Warwickshire,  is  a  tributary  of 
the  SevenL    It  rises  from  a  spring  called  Avon-well,  in  the  villsge  of 
Ksseby,  in  Northamptonshire ;  and  after  flowing  a  little  way  towards 
the  north-west,  turns  to  the  south-west,  and  forms  the  boundary 
between  the  counties  of  Northampton  and  Leicester.    About  14  or  16 
miles  from  its  source  it  is  crossed  by  the  Roman  Watling  Street  at 
Dow  Bridge^  near  the  remains  of  a  Roman  station,  supposed  to  be  the 
Tripontium  of  Antoninus.    This  station,  which  is  in  good  preserva- 
tion, is  close  to  the  bank  of  the  river.    It  is  about  half  a  xnile  from 
the  Watling  Street^  on  the  north-east  side,  and  therefore  a  little  higher 
up  the  river.    From  Dow  Bridge  the  river  has  a  winding  course  of 
above  30  miles — ^its  main  direction  being  first  to  the  west  and  then  to 
the  Bouth-west,  past  Rugby  and  Stoneleigh  to  Warwick.    In  this  part 
of  its  course  it  receives  three  tributaries :  the  Swift  (from  Lutterwortii 
in  Leicestershire)  and  the  Sow  (from  the  north-east  part  of  Warwick- 
shire) on  the  right  bank,  and  the  Lem  or  Leame  (which  comes  from 
the  borders  of  Northamptonshire,  past  Leamington  Priors)  on  the  left 
bank.    From  Warwick,  whero  it  flows  under  the  walls  of  the  castla,  it 
winds  gently  towards  Stratford,  the  birth-place  of  Shakspere,  about 
8  miles  S.  W.  from  Warwick  by  the  road ;  but  the  length  of  the  river  is 
probably  14  or  15  miles.  A  little  below  Stratford  the  nver  Stour  (whidi 
rises  just  within  the  border  of  Oxfordshire,  and  carries  off  the  watera  of 
the  southern  part  of  Warwickshire)  falls  into  the  Avon  on  the  left  bank ; 
a  few  miles  below  the  Alne  (which  comes  from  the  north,  and  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Arrow  at  Alcester)  enters  it  on  the  right  bank.   The 
Avon,  leaving  Warwickshiro,  then  enters  Worcestershiro,  and  passes 
on  to  Evesham,  having  had  a  course  from  Stratford  of  about  18  miles. 
From  Evesham  it  ttuces  a  drouit  by  Pershore  to  Tewkesbury,  just 
within  the  border  of  Glouoestershiro,  where  it  falls  into  the  Severn. 
Thii  last  part  of  its  course  may  be  25  or  26  miles ;  and  the  whole 
length  of  the  stream  from  its  rise  to  its  junction  with  the  Severn,  may 
be  estimated  at  about  100  miles.    The  stream  of  the  Avon  is  gentle^ 
its  banks  are  interesting  and  often  beautiful,  though  occasionally  flatb 
It  is  navigable  from  Stratford  for  vessels  of  about  40  tons  burden*    A 
canal  from  Stratford  to  the  Worcester  and  Birmingham  Canal  connects 
the  Avon  with  the  great  system  of  inland  navigation  in  the  midland 
counties. 

2.  The  Lower  Avon  rises  in  the  hilly  district  in  the  northern  part 
of  Wiltshire.  Several  springs  after  uniting  their  waters  flow  first  to 
the  north  past  Wootton  Bassett  (but  not  close  to  the  town),  then  turn 
to  the  west  and  afterwards  to  the  south-west^  past  Chippenham  and 
Melksham  to  Bradford,  nearly  40  miles  from  the  souree,  following  the 
windings  of  the  stream.  Between  Wootton  Bassett  and  Chippenham 
the  Avon  receives  a  stream  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Malmesbury, 
which  is  marked  in  some  maps  as  the  Avon,  as  though  it  were  the 
main  stream ;  and  another  small  stream  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Calne  falls  into  it  just  above  Chippenham.  From  Bradford  the 
river  has  a  circuitous  course  of  more  than  10  miles  to  Bath, 'receiving 
the  little  stream  of  the  Were  from  Trowbridge,  and  the  Frome  from 
Frome,  both  on  the  left  bank.  Between  Bradford  and  Bath  the  river 
entera  Somersetshire.  From  Bath,  where  it  becomes  navigable,  it 
flows  about  27  or  28  miles  to  the  north-west  through  Bristol  into  the 
Bristol  Channel.  Its  whole  course  is  thus  between  70  and  80  miles. 
Large  vessels  can  get  up  to  Bristol,  which  is  9  or  10  miles  up  the  river. 

"  This  river  is  more  remarkable,"  says  Skrine  ('  Qeneral  Account  of 
all  the  Rivers  of  Note  in  Great  Britain'),  "  for  the  romantic  valleys  it 
forms,  and  the  rich  ooimtry  it  runs  through,  than  for  its  extent^  being 
generally  buried  between  deep  banks."  The  Kennet  and  Avon  Cani{ 
from  Bath  to  Newbury  in  Berks,  connects  the  Avon  River  with  the 
Thames  and  with  the  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal,  and  consequently  with 
other  artificial  navigations^  thus  opening  a  water-communication 
between  Bath  and  Bristol,  and  the  clothing  district  of  Wiltshire  and 
Somersetshire,  as  well  as  with  the  home  and  midland  counties.  Just 
below  Bristol  the  fine  rocks  of  St.  Vincent  rise  abruptly  close  to  the 
river.  It  was  proposed  some  few  years  since  to  throw  a  suspension- 
bridge  over  the  Avon  at  this  point,  as  there  would  be  sufi&cient  height 
for  the  largest  vessels  to  pass  beneath  it :  an  Act  was  obtained,  and  a 
company  formed ;  but  the  works  have  not  proceeded  beyond  the  ereo- 
tion  of  piers  and  carrying  an  iron  rod  across  the  river.  Below  these 
rocks  the  river  runs  between  marshes  into  the  Bristol  ChanneL 

3.  The  Little  Avon  is  an  insignificant  stream,  which  rises  in  the 
southern  part  of  Gloucestershire,  and  flows  past  Berkeley  Castle  into 
the  Severn. 

4.  The  Avon  of  Wiltshire  and  Hampshire  rises  in  Wiltshire.  It  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  several  rivulets  (rising  in  the  hills  which  lie 
between  Hungerford  and  Devizes),  and  flows  in  a  southerly  direction 
by  Amesbury  to  Salisbury,  watering  a  low  valley  which  inteisects 
SaUsbuiy  Plain.  At  Salisbury  it  receives  the  Wily  or  Willey-boume 
(which  comes  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Warminster,  and  is  aug- 
mented by  the  Nadder  or  Adder-bourne,  from  the  border  of  Dorset^ 
shire)  and  Uie  Bourne,  which  rises  to  the  east  of  the  springs  of  tiie 
Avon,  and  pursues  a  course  nearly  parallel  to  it.  The  Bourne,  it  may 
be  observed,  is  dry  in  summer  and  harvest-tuneu    By  these  accessions 
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the  Avon  becomes  navigable,  and  entering  Hampshire,  runs  along  the 
western  edge  of  the  New  Forest^  past  Fordingbridge,  Ringwood,  and 
Christchurdi,  imtil  it  fidls  into  tne  English  Channel  just  below  the 
last-mentioneid  town.  Near  its  outfall  it  receives  the  Stour,  which, 
rising  at  Stourhead  in  Wiltshire,  punues  its  course  in  a  south-east 
direction  past  Blandford-Forum  and  Wimbome-Muister  into  Hamp- 
shire.   The  whole  length  of  the  Avon  is  above  70  miles. 

Various  handsome  seats  adorn  the  banks  of  the  Avon  on  its  descent 
to  Salisbury,  as  well  as  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  through  the 
New  Forest  Below  Ringwood  indeed  it  passes  through  a  less  inter- 
esting sandy  level  to  Ghristchuroh.  Laige  ships  can  get  up  to  Christ- 
church,  where  the  tide  rises  7  or  8  feet;  but  a  few  miles  higher  up 
looks  and  sluices  are  required  to  make  the  river  navigable. 

The  word  Avon,  Aven,  or  Afon,  is  a  common  prefix  to  tiie  names  of 
riven  in  Wales  and  Ireland;  while  sometimes  in  Scotland  as  in 
England  it  stands  alone  as  the  distingiiishing  name.  Of  this  the  Avon 
Lwyd  in  Monmouthshire,  the  Avonmore  in  Wioklow,  and  the  stream 
which  flows  from  Avon  Loch,  by  Cairngorm  Mountahi,  in  BanfEshire, 
are  instances. 

(Bkrme'B English  JUvert;  Thome's  RanMea  hy  Riven:  The  Avon; 
CmdeDi'B  Britannia  ;  Ordnance  Survejf,  Ac) 

AVRANCHES,  chief  town  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  department 
of  La-Manche  in  France,  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  first  instance  and  of 
a  communal  college,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  S^ez,  170  miles 
W.  by  S.  from  Paris,  in  40°  41'  N.  lat,  1*  20^  W.  long:  population, 
8800.  The  town,  which  is  but  meanly  built^  is  delightfully  situated 
on  the  side  of  a  hill,  with  the  ruins  of  the  former  catiiedral  crowning 
the  summit.  The  river  winds  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  fidls  into 
the  sea  two  or  three  miles  below  the  town.  The  tide  flows  up  to  the 
bridge  over  the  S^es  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  city  is  built ; 
and  brings  up  with  it  a  quantity  of  sand,  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  district  um  for  manure.  The  valley  of  the  river  is 
covered  with  fine  verdure,  and  with  woods  which  reach  quite  down  to 
the  shore. 

^  The  cathedral,  built  in  the  11th  century,  was  pillaged  in  the  reli- 
gious wars  of  the  16th  centuxy,  and  ruined  during  tike  Revolution. 
The  republicans  took  the  lead  off  the  roof  to  convert  it  into  ^ot. 
There  remains  of  it  now  only  a  single  pillar  and  the  stone  on  which 
Henry  II.  knelt  before  the  Papal  legate  to  receive  absolution  for  the 
murder  of  Thomae-li-Becket  From  a  nused.  platform  or  terrace  in 
front  of  the  cathedral  there  is  a  very  extensive  prospect  over  the  bay 
of  Mont-St.-Michel  and  the  neighbouring  country.  Small  vessels  can 
get  up  the  river  as  far  as  the  bridge.  Hemp,  flax,  lace,  com,  cider, 
buttw,  cattle,  and  salt,  which  is  made  near  the  town  fix>m  sea-water, 
are  among  the  articles  of  trade.  There  is  a  public  library  of  25,000 
volumes  and  204  manuscripts,  and  a  botanic  garden.  In  the  bishop's 
garden,  which  is  now  a  public  lounge,  there  is  a  marble  statue  of 
Genend  Valhubert^  a  native  of  the  town,  who  was  killed  at  Austerlitz. 
Many  English  families  reside  here,  attracted  by  the  cheapness  of 
living  and  the  beauty  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Avranches  was  known  during  the  Roman  dominion  in  Gaul  under 
the  name  of  Ingena,  and  afterwards  by  that  of  Abrincatui,  frx>m  the 
people  whose  capital  city  it  was.  fVom  Abrincatui  the  name  was 
changed  into  Abrincse,  and  finally  into  Avranches.  As  being  in  Nor- 
mandy, it  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  first  English  monarohs  of 
the  Norman  and  PUntagenet  races ;  and  was  considered  as  one  of  the 
bulwarks  of  Normandy  against  the  Bretons.  These  however  took  it 
in  1208,  and  razed  the  castle  and  walls.  These  last  were  afterwards 
restored;  and  the  place  was  further  strengthened  by  St.  Louis  of 
France,  into  whose  hands  it  had  come.  It  fell  again  under  the  power 
of  the  English  during  the  war  carried  on  by  Heniy  V.,  and  during  the 
reign  of  ma  successor,  Henry  VI.,  but  was  recovered  by  the  French  in 
1450.  In  the  religious  wan  of  the  16th  oentuiy,  Avranches  was  taken 
by  the  Huguenots,  who  pillaged  the  churehes.  It  subsequently  embraced 
the  party  of  the  League,  and  was  after  a  brave  defence  taken  by  the 
troops  of  Henry  IV. 

Avranches  gave  title  to  a  bishop  from  about  ▲.D.  400  till  1791, 
when  the  see  was  suppressed,  and  united  to  the  diocese  of  Coutances. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Avranchin,  a  subdivision  of  Nor- 
mandy, which  included  the  basin  of  the  Celune  and  the  84ez.  The 
Couesnon  divided  it  from  Bretagne  or  Brittany.  The  climate  of  this 
district  is  mild,  but  somewhat  humid.  Its  mildness  is  attested  by  the 
fiEtct  that  peach-trees  are  grown  as  standards ;  while  about  Cherbourg, 
in  the  north  of  the  department,  they  are  grown  only  against  a  waU. 
Flax,  hemp,  corn,  and  finiit  are  the  chief  productions.  Cider  is  made 
in  considerable  quantity,  and  is  in  good  repute.  A  good  deal  of  salt 
is  manufactured  on  the  coast.  Avranchin  now  forms  the  arrondisse- 
ments  of  Avranche  and  Mortain  in  the  department  of  L^Manche. 

[liAHOHS.] 

AWATSKA  BAT  is  a  capacious  basin  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Kamt- 
chatka,  lying  in  the  bight  between  Cape  Gavaria  and  Chepoonski  Noss, 
and  the  only  good  harbour  in  the  whole  peninsula.  The  entrance  is 
four  miles  in  length,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth  at  the  narrowest 
part  The  land  is  high  on  both  sides,  and  the  succession  of  blun 
points  with  alternate  sandy  bays  produces  a  veiy  pleasing  effect  Ois 
the  north-east  of  the  entrance  is  a  small  fort  and  lighthouse.  The, 
entrance  leads  into  a  laige  basin,  about  80  miles  in  cireumferencff 
within  which  are  the  three  harbours  of  Rakoweena,  Petropaulovski, 
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and  TareiDBkL  The  bay  ia  bounded  by  high  and  yrell-wooded  land  on 
all  aides,  except  to  the  north-weet^  where  the  rivers  Awatska  and  Para- 
toTinca  dischai^ge  themselyes  among  swamps  and  shoals.  The  general 
depth  of  water  ia  from  twelve  to  fourteen  fathoms,  the  bottom  level, 
and  of  soft  mud. 

The  bay  abounds  in  fish  of  the  finest  quality,  which  constitute  the 
principal  food  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  whole  of  their  short  summer 
is  employed  in  catching  and  curing  a  supply  for  the  winter.  The 
salmon  caught  are  particularly  large  and  fine ;  they  are  cured  by  dry- 
ing, without  salt)  that  article  being  scarce  and  dear. 

Ill  June  the  snow  still  lies  even  on  the  low  land,  but  the  change  of 
seasons  during  the  early  part  of  July  is  very  rapid :  summer  advances 
without  the  intermission  of  spring,  and  the  transition  to  winter  about 
the  beginniug  of  October  is  equaJly  sudden.  The  bay  is  generally 
covered  with  ice  during  the  winter,  and  the  thermometer  falls  some- 
times as  low  as  28''  below  the  aero  point  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer : 
when  obeerved  during  the  first  fourteen  days  of  July  the  range  was 
from  44*  to  71^ 

The  harbour  of  Rakoweena  is  one  mile  and  a  half  wide  at  the 
entrance,  narrowing  towards  the  head.  It  is  just  within  the  entrance 
and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay ;  it  runs  east  by  south  four  miles. 
There  is  depth  of  water  for  the  largest  vessels,  but  a  shoal  lies  across 
the  mouth,  leaving  only  a  narrow  channel  on  each  side  of  it,  so  that 
it  ia  only  with  a  faor  wind  that  vessels  can  enter. 

Two  miles  to  the  northward  lie  the  town  and  harbour  of  Petro- 
paulovski  (pronounced  Petropaulski),  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Aamtohatka,  and  residence  of  the  government  and  the  commercial 
agents,  who  have  removed  from  Bolcheresk,  which  is  about  90  miles 
to  the  westward.  There  are  two  small  forts  for  the  protection  of  the 
harbour,  a  good  hospital,  and  a  schooL  The  town,  which  is  situated 
at  the  head  of  a  snug  little  landlocked  basin  capable  of  containing 
six  or  eight  ships  of  the  line,  has  but  a  poor  appearance :  the  houses 
ai*e  rudely  constructed  of  logs,  the  intorslaces  being  filled  up  witii 
mo8&  They  are  for  the  most  part  thatohed,  the  entrance  is  intricate, 
and  the  visitor  has  to  pass  several  doors  previous  to  reaching  the 
apartments,  which  are  warmed  by  hot  air  conveyed  through  pipes 
from  a  laige  fireplace  or  oven  in  the  centre  of  the  building.  The  inte- 
rior of  these  dwellings  is  usually  kept  veiy  dean.  As  a  substitute  for 
glass  large  plates  of  mic%  brought  from  Siberia,  are  used  by  all 
classes,  except  in  the  governor's  house  and  the  public  buildings.  Near 
the  beach  is  a  new  church,  in  the  oriental  style,  built  entirely  of 
wood.  The  chief  instrument  employed  in  the  construction  of  build- 
ings is  a  long  knife^  which  the  natives  use  with  great  dexterity.  Most 
of  the  houses  have  gardens  attached  for  growing  a  few  vegetables : 
every  fiunily  has  one  or  two  milch  cows. 

Travelling  is  performed  on  sledges  formed  of  a  light  latticed  seat» 
sufficient  to  hold  only  one  person  with  his  skins  and  provisions,  and 
drawn  by  five,  seven,  or  more  dogs,  there  being  always  an  odd 
one  as  a  leader.  The  dogs  are  guided  by  word  of  mouth ;  they  are 
of  the  wolf  breed,  ferocious,  and  burrow  kennels  for  themselves  in 
the  snow  or  under  knolls  of  earth,  and  are  fed  generally  on  fish. 
They  are  very  valuable,  a  good  leadw  being  worth  200  roubles,  a 
large  sum  in  Kamtchatka.  The  same  set  of  dogs  will  travel  at  the 
rate  of  80  miles  a  day  for  two  or  three  successive  days. 

The  Russians  have  been  so  long  residents  in  Petropaulovski  that 
the  native  Kamtehadales  are  rarely  seen  in  the  town,  which  tliey  only 
visit  for  the  purpose  of  bartering  the  produce  of  their  hunting  for 
spirits,  tobacco,  and  iron  implements,  a  supply  of  which  is  brought 
annually  from  Okhotsk  in  the  vessels  which  carry  away  the  collection 
of  furs  made  during  the  winter.  Sable  skins  are  chiefly  sought ; 
they  ore  with  the  exception  of  the  sea-otter,  which  is  scarce,  the  only 
valuable  fur  obtained ;  these  two  kinds  are  highly  prized  in  China» 
their  principal  market    There  are  also  foxes,  wolves^  and  bears. 

There  are  two  poste  from  Petropaulovski  to  St.  Petersburgh  in  the 
year,  one  in  April  yid  Bolcheresx  and  Okhotek  which  ti^es  four 
months ;  the  other  in  November  requires  eight  months,  as  the  sea 
of  Okhotsk  is  so  obstructed  with  ice  as  not  to  be  navigable,  and 
the  whole  journey  must  bo  performed  by  land,  ms^dng  the  circuit  of 
that  sea. 

Birch,  poplar,  and  alder  are  the  principal  trees;  there  are  also 
willows.  Fix>m  the  bark  of  the  birch  ilie  natives  make  domestic 
vessels  for  holding  their  milk,  butter,  &c.  There  are  various  sorte 
of  berries  growing  wild,  the  whortle  and  cranberry  very  plentiful, 
and  a  wild  garlic  of  which  the  cattle  are  very  fond,  but  which 
impregnates  the  milk  and  butter  with  ite  unpleasant  savour. 

At  the  head  of  the  bay  is  the  river  Awateka ;  it  is  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  broad  at  the  entrance,  but  soon  gete  narrow.  It  is  vexy 
*  rapid,  especially  at  the  season  of  the  melting  of  the  snow,  and  is 
said  to  run  100  miles  in  a  south-east  direction,  but  is  so  shallow  even 
at  its  mouth  that  it  is  only  navigable  for  canoes.  The  small  village 
of  Awatska  consiBtiDg  of  a  very  few  houses  is  situated  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  mouth  of  the  river.  About  five  miles  south-west  of  this 
is  ^he  small  river  Paratounca,  and  the  land  between  these  two  rivers 
is  very  low  and  swampy.  In  the  south-west  part  of  the  bay  is  the 
harbour  of  Tareinski,  10  miles  long  and  3  miles  broad;  it  is  free 
from,  danger  and  easy  of  access.  In  consequence  of  the  high  land 
squalls  occasionally  arise  with  great  violence,  and  the  winds  are  very 
variable  in  the  bay.    The  lighthouse  at  the  entrance  of  Awatska  Bay 


is  in  52"  52'  N.  lat,  158°  47'  E.  long.  Variation  of  the  needle 
4"  45'  £. ;  inclination  64°  2'.  The  tides  are  regular  and  strong ;  the 
rise  in  the  springs  is  6)  feet^  in  the  nei^  2^  feet.  In  the  entrance  the 
eddies  are  very  strong. 

AWE,  LOCH,  a  fresh-water  lake  in  Argyleshire,  Scotland,  ia  is 
length  about  24  miles,  in  average  breadth  rather  more  than  a  xnHe. 

Loch  Awe  receives  several  small  streauui  from  the  mountains  and 
hills  which  surround  it.  At  the  north-east  extremity  it  receives  the 
Urchay,  or  Orchy,  which  drains  Qlen-Urchay,  or  Glenorchy.  On  the 
north-west  side  near  the  middle  it  receives  a  stream  from  Loch  Avich, 
a  small  lake  about  six  miles  long  and  about  a  mile  broad,  distant  about 
three  miles  north-west  from  Lodi  Awe. 

Near  the  north-east  end  of  Loch  Awe  there  is  a  small  bay  running 
to  the  westward,  which  terminates  in  a  river  (the  Awe)  which  enters 
Loch  Etive,  an  inlet  of  the  sea  at  Bunaw.  From  the  entrance  of  the 
inlet  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  ia  about  nine  miles ;  the  length  of 
the  river,  without  the  inlet  is  about  seven  milesu 

The  surface  of  the  loch  near  this  part  is  studded  with  small  islanda. 
On  TniBhail  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  Cistercian  convent,  with  its  chapel, 
and  on  Inish-Errich  the  remains  of  a  chapeL  On  Froach-Elan  are  the 
remains,  now  trifling,  of  a  castle,  granted  by  King  Alexander  IIL  of 
Scotland  to  a  chiefhun  Qilbert  M'Naughton,  on  condition  of  his  enter- 
taining the  king  whenever  he  passed  that  way.  Inish-Chonnel  was 
for  several  centuries  a  residence  of  the  family  of  Aigyle.  On  a  rocky 
point  of  land  projecting  into  the  loch,  and  connected  by  a  flat  wide 
meadow  evidently  alluvial  with  the  higher  shore,  stands  the  castle  of 
Kilchum,  whose  square  tower  was  built  in  1440  by  one  of  tlie 
Campbells,  an  ancestor  of  the  Breadslbane  family.  Successive  additions 
were  made  to  it ;  and  it  was  garrisoned  in  1745  by  a  party  of  the 
king's  troops,  but  it  has  been  since  that  time  going  to  decay.  It  is 
noticeable  in  the  Western  Highlands  from  its  magnitude  and  the  very 
picturesque  arrangement  of  uie  buildings. 

At  this  end  of  the  loch  are  its  chief  natural  beauties.  Dr.  Maoculloch 
in  his  *  Highlands  and  Western  Ides  of  Scotland,'  sajrs,  that  "the 
only  interesting  part  of  this  lake  is  that  which  lies  between  ite  upper 
extremity  in  Glenorchy  and  ite  exit.  ....  To  the  mere  traveller 
there  is  no  inducement  to  pursue  this  long  lake  throughout  ite  extensive 
course,  as  it  lies  in  a  dull  and  uninteresting  tract  of  country  ....  In 
approaching  frt>m  Inveraiy  the  first  views  of  the  lake  are  veiy  striking, 
and  I  may  add  equally  magnificent  and  wild.  The^  are  very  different 
in  character  from  those  which  appear  in  approaching  frt>m  Tyndrum 
(an  inn  in  Pertlu^ure,  from  which  you  go  by  Qlenorchy  to  the  lake), 
the  water  appearing  to  be  a  coxifined  baon  inclosed  among  lofty 
mountains,  rude  and  savage  in  their  aspect^  but  lofty  and  grand ;  filling 
at  once  the  eye  and  the  picture,  and  literally  towering  to  the  clouds. 
It  is  the  elevated  ridge  of  Cruachan  which  forms  the  distant  boundary  : 
majestic  and  simple,  and  throwing  ite  dark  shadow  on  the  water, 
which,  spacious  as  we  know  it  to  be,  seems  almost  lost  amid  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  surrounding  objects.  The  castle  of  Kilchum,  hence  a 
mere  spot  in  the  landscape,  adds  much  to  the  sublimity  of  the  effect, 
as  affording  a  scale  and  an  object  of  comparison," 

Ben  Cruachan  preeente  some  of  the  most  extensive  mountain  views 
in  Scotland.  It  is  computed  to  be  14  miles  in  circuit,  slopiog  gently 
on  the  side  towards  the  lake,  except  near  the  summit  where  the  ascent 
is  abrupt  The  summit  is  divided  into  two  points,  each  resembling  a 
sugar-loa£  The  height  ia  3669  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
sides  are  covered  with  natural  wood& 

Loch  Awe  is  estimated  to  be  108  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
like  Loch  Ness  and  some  other  lochs  in  Scotland  it  is  seldom  frozen. 
Ite  waters  aboimd  with  deUcious  fish.  The  salmon  are  remarkably 
good  and  the  trout  nearlv  unrivalled,  and  of  all  sizes.  There  are  also 
some  char  and  many  eels;  but  these  last  the  Highlanders  hold  in 
abhorrence,  esteenung  them  water-serpents,  unfit  for  the  use  of  man. 
Loch  Avich,  which  may  be  considered  as  an  appendage  of  Loch 
Awe,  is  full  of  trout,  and  is  the  resort  of  gulls,  cranes,  eagles,  and 
wild  ducks. 

At  Bunaw  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Awe  is  a  quay  for  small  vessels 
which  carry  pig-iron,  tanners'  bark,  kelp,  and  salmon  to  Whitehaven, 
Liverpool,  &c.,  and  import  iron-ore  for  the  furnaces  at  Bunaw,  meal, 
coals,  leather,  &c. 

(Maoculloch's  HiglUandt  and  Western  Ida  of  Scotland  ;  New  Statittical 
Account  of  Scotland  ;  Playfair's  Geog.  Description  of  Scotland) 

AXBRIDGE,  Somersetshire,  a  market-town,  a  borovigh,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  Axbridge  and  hundred 
of  Winterstoke,  is  seated  on  a  slope  above  the  rich  level  through  which 
flows  the  river  Axe,  in  61'  17'  N.  Uit.,  2"  49'  W.  long.,  10  miles  N.W. 
from  Wells,  and  130  miles  W.  by  S.  fix>m  London.  The  population  in 
1851  was  989.  It  is  goveraed  by  aldermen  and  burgesses,  one  of 
whom  is  mayor.  The  living  is  a  rectoiy  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Wells  and  dHocese  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Axbridge  Poor>Law  Union 
contains  38  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  95,110  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  82,801. 

Axbridge  is  a  place  of  little  importance ;  it  has  now  no  manufacture. 
The  town  consists  of  one  street  about  half  a  mile  long,  running  in  a 
winding  direction  nearly  east  and  west  It  is  imperfectly  lighted. 
The  town  which  lies  under  the  Mendip  Hills  in  a  warm  and  sheltered 
situation  is  very  salubrious,  and  it  ia  abundantly  supplied  with. 
excellent  spring  water.    The  church,  a  cruciform  structure  in  th« 
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perpendictdar  style,  Btanda  on  an  eminence  on  the.  east  side  of  the 
market-place;  it  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  north  and  south 
tranBeptB,  a  chapel  on  each  side  of  the  chancel,  and  a  handsome 
central  tower.  On  the  west  side  of  the  tower,  in  a  niche,  stands  the 
statue  of  a  king  with  his  sceptre,  and  on  the  east  side  a  bishop  in  his  > 

?ontifical  vest.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  haye  a  place  of  worship, 
'be  market  for  com,  sheep,  pigs,  &a  is  on  Saturday;  and  there  are 
two  fairs  in  the  year.  The  town-hall  and  market-house,  erected  by 
the  corporation  in  1880,  is  a  plain  but  commodious  buUding.  The 
manor  was  once  a  demesne  of  the  crown,  and  was  given  away  by  King 
John.  About  half  a  mile  b^ond  the  bounds  of  the  parish  the  river 
Axe  is  crossed'  by  an  iron  bridge,  erected  in  1829.  Axbridge  sent 
members  to  Parliament  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.,  II.,  and  IIL,  and 
was  then  excused  ai  its  own  desire. 

(Collinson's  History  of  Somandthire  ;  Correapondeni  <U  Aacbridge). 

AXE,  a  small  river  rising  dose  to  a  farm  called  Axnoller,  near 
Chedington,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  flowing  through  Somersetshire  and 
DevonBhire  into  the  English  ChanneL  Its  course  is  at  first  westward 
about  11  miles ;  it  then  turns  to  the  south-west  and  flows  5  or  6  miles 
to  Axminster,  to  which  it  gives  name.  From  thence  it  flows,  first  to 
the  Bouth-west  and  then  more  to  the  south  about  9  miles,  into  the  sea 
near  the  village  of  Azmoutlu  Its  whole  oourse  is  thus  about  25  or 
26  miles.  It  flows  through  a  deep  valley  between  high  hilla.  Its 
principal  tributary  is  the  Yart  or  Yarty,  which  rising  in  Staple  Hill 
just  within  the  border  of  Somersetshire,  flows  almost  due  south  about 
14  miles,  and  joins  the  Axe  below  Axminster.  There  is  another  river 
Axe,  wfiich  as  it  belongs  wholly  to  Sohbrsbtbhibe,  will  be  noticed  in 
our  description  of  that  county. 

(Ordnance  Survey  of  Great  Britain;  Skrine's  lUvergof  Cfreat  Britain), 

AXHOLME,  or  AXHOLM,  ISLE  OF,  a  river-island  in  the  county 
of  Lincoln.  Its  name  is  derived  from  Axel  (now  Haxey,  a  mere 
village),  and  holme,  a  river-island.  The  isle  is  about  18  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and  about  5  miles  average  breadth  from  east  to  west. 
It  comprises  the  portion  of  Lincolnshire  lying  westward  of  the  Trent^ 
and  the  village  and  township  of  West  Stockwith  in  Nottinghamshire. 
It  is  bounded  E.  by  the  Trent,  and  N.  andN.W.  by  the  old  river  Bon. 
The  old  rivers  Tome  and  Idle  formed  the  western  boundary ;  and  the 
ancient  Bykersdyke,  or  Vicardyke,  which  runs  from  the  Idle  to  the 
Trent,  may  be  regarded  as  completing  the  drouit 

In  the  middle  ages,  and  indeed  till  within  the  last  200  years  or 
thereabouts,  Axholme  was  covered  in  a  great  degree  with  marshes, 
especially  in  the  western  and  southern  puis.  At  a  remote  period  it 
was  a  forest,  part  perhaps  of  the  great  forest  of  the  Brigantes  who 
inhabited  Yorkshire,  but  no  record  exists  of  the  time  when  this  forest 
became  a  marsh.  Many  attempts  were  made  from  Edward  III.  to 
Charles  I.  to  drain  the  marsh ;  but  it  was  under  Charles  I.  that  the 
work  was  entered  upon  in  earnest.  The  isle  had  together  with 
Hatfield  Chase  come  into  the  hands  of  the  king  as  feudal  superior; 
and  in  1626  he  concluded  an  agreement  with  Cornelius  Vermuden 
or  Vermuyden,  then  of  London,  but  by  birth  a  Dutchman,^  who 
undertook  with  the  support  of  many  of  his  countrymen  to  drain  the 
marshes  at  his  own  charge,  on  condition  of  receiving  one-third  of  the 
land  so  recovered,  "  to  hold  of  the  said  king,  his  heirs  and  successors, 
as  of  his  manor  of  East  Qreenwiche,  in  free  and  common  soccage." 
The  owners  of  all  lands  in  the  level  were  to  receive  compensation  at 
the  award  of  four  commissioners,  two  to  be  named  by  Vermuyden, 
and  two  by  the  Lord  Treasurer  of  England  for  the  time  being; 
persons  having  the  right  of  common  pasturage  were  to  receive  a  com- 
pensation in  land  or  money ;  and  a  corporation  was  to  be  appointed 
by  Vermuyden,  and  lands  assigned  by  him,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  works. 

The  work  was  forthwith  entered  upon  and  completed  within  the 
space  of  five  years,  at  a  cost  of  55,825^. :  "  the  waters  which  usually 
overflowed  the  whole  level  being  conveyed  to  the  Trent  through  the 
Snow  sewer"  (in  the  southern  part  of  the  island)  and  "  Al&orpe 
River "  (which  seems  to  include  what  are  laid  down  in  the  maps  as 
the  new  rivers  Don,  Tom,  and  Idle,  for  these  empty  themselves  into 
the  Trent  near  the  village  of  Althorpe^,  "  by  a  sluice  which  issued 
out  the  drained  water  at  every  ebb,  and  kept  back  the  tide  upon  all 
comings  in  thereof." 

The  work  was  no  doubt  an  excellent  one ;  for  the  reclaimed  ground 
became  very  fertile.  About  200  families,  Dutch  and  French  (of  the 
French  Protestants  who  had  taken  refuge  in'  Holland),  settled  in  the 
recovered  lands  in  1684 ;  and  a  chapel  was  built  at  Sandtoft^  in  the 
island.  Here  service  was  performed  in  the  French  and  Dutch 
languages.  Disputes  however  arose  with  the  original  inhabitants,  who 
made  considerable  opposition  to  the  whole  work,  and  up  till  half  a 
century  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  a  state  of  insubordination 
prevailed  in  the  entire  district. 

The  litigation  between  the  'commoners'  of  Epworth  and  the 
settlers  continued  till  1719.  In  1691  a  new  decree  was  obtained, 
awarding  to  the  commoners  (including  those  of  Misterton)  10,682  acres, 
and  leaving  only  2868  acres  to  the  settlers.  This  decree,  though  con- 
tested by  the  commoners  for  27  years,  was  the  final  and  determining 
one.  Vermuyden  himself  retired  from  the  concern,  after  sustaining 
considerable  loss,  before  the  year  1685.  At  the  present  day  there 
remain  f^w,  if  any,  of  the  descendants  of  the  foreigners  who  settled  in 
the  level 


Taking  the  island  as  a  whole,  the  soil  may  be  described  as  veir 
fertile.  It  comprises  black  sandy  loam,  rich  warp  land,  brown  sand, 
and  other  varieties.  Wheat,  oats,  rye,  peas,  beans,  clover,  flax,  hemp, 
rape,  potatoes,  and  onions  are  extensivdy  cultivated.  There  is. 
abundance  of  peat  or  turf  for  fuel,  and  there  are  valuable  beds  of 
gypsum  or  plaster  of  Paris.  The  water  in  the  low  districts  is  almost 
everywhere  brackish.  At  Haxey  it  is  so  hard  that  it  is  unfit  for  use 
in  washing.  If  nuxed  with  milk  and  boiled,  it  causes  the  milk  to 
curdle. 

The  Isle  of  Axholm  is  in  the  west  division  of  Manley  wapentake, 
and  includes  the  seven  parishes  of  Althorpe,  Helton,  Crowle,  Epworth, 
Haxey,  Luddington,  and  Owston.  These  parishes  are  in  the  Poor- 
Law  Union  of  Qoole,  except  Haxey  and  Owston,  which  are  in  the 
union  of  Gainsborough,  and  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Stow,  diocese  of 
Lincoln.    The  area  and  population  (in  1851)  were  as  follows  : — 


AUho^pe 
Belton 


Acres. 

Inhabitants. 

.  5460 

• 

•       • 

1347 

8580 

• 

•       • 

1738 

7350 

• 

•       « 

8008 

8140 

• 

•       • 

1944 

8470 

• 

•       • 

2139 

8680 

■ 

•       ■ 

1090 

.  5850 

• 

•       • 

2618 

-Crowle    . 
Epworth 
Haxey     . 
Luddington 
Owston    . 


Total  .         .     .46,980         .         .         .     .13,869 

There  are  two  market-towns,  Crowle  and  Epworth.  [Lincolhbhiiib.] 
Haxey,  once  the  principal  place  in  the  island,  is  now  a  mere 
village.  '^ 

At  Milnwood,  or  Milwood  Park,  near  Epworth,  stood  a  monastery 
of  the  Carthusians,  converted  at  the  dissolution  into  a  manor-hous& 
There  was  also  a  small  cell  or  priory  at  Hyrst,  in  this  island,  founded 
by  Nigel  de  Albini  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  The  Moubrays  had  a 
castle  at  Haxev. 


the  Jale  of  Axholme;  Pojndation  Betvmt.) 

AXIUS,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  rises  in  the  mountain  range  that 
connects  moimts  Scardus  and  Orbelus,  about  100  miles  in  the  interior, 
and  runs  in  a  general  south-east  direction  into  the  Thermalc  Gulf  or 
Qulf  of  SalonikL  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  called  Bardarion,  of  which 
the  modem  name  Vardhari  is  merely  an  abbreviation.  The  Vardhari 
rises  close  to  the  Kachianik  Pass  over  the  Tohar-Dagh  in  the  most 
western  part  of  the  Balkan.  A  few  miles  from  its  source  the  river 
takes  a  decided  south-east  oourse  through  the  sanjak  of  Uskub  and 
past  the  town  of  Uskub,  the  ancient  Scopi,  above  and  below  which  it 
receives  a  small  mountain  stream  on  either  bank.  From  Uskub  the 
Vardhari  runs  south  past  Koprili  in  the  sanjak  of  Qhiustendil  in 
which  it  receives  the  Kutchuk-Kara-Su,  the  ancient  Erigonus,  on  the 
right  bank,  and  the  Vravnitza  (Astycus)  on  the  left  bank.  After  its 
junction  with  these  streams  the  oourse  of  the  river  is  more  easterly  to 
a  point  near  Gradiska  where  the  mountains  on  each  side  approach 
dose  upon  the  river.  On  emeiiging  from  the  pass  the  Vardhari  enters 
the  sanjak  of  Saloniki  and  flows  through  a  wide  fertile  plain,  in  which 
it  receives  the  Eara-Ismak  (Lydias)  on  the  right  bank  a  short  distance 
above  its  mouth. 

In  the  upper  part  of  its  oourse  the  Vardhari  flows  in  narrow  valleys 
between  high  mountains.  Its  basin  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
western  Ba]^an,  between  Mount  Scudus  (now  the  Tchar-Dagh)  and 
Orbelus  (now  Egiisou),  the  culminating  point  of  the  Balkan  (9000  feet). 
To  the  north  of  the  ranges  that  connect  these  mountains  rise  the 
Ibar  and  the  Morava,  affluents  of  the  Danube.  The  eastern  boundary 
of  the  basin  is  formed  by  the  Kerkine  Mountains,  ah  offiet  of  the 
Balkan  which  springs  from  Mount  Orbelus  and  forms  the  watershed 
between  the  Strymon  and  the  Axius.  The  Kerkine  Mountains, 
after  numerous  bends»  each  of  which  is  locally  distinguished  by  a 
separate  name,  terminates  southward  in  the  three  peninsular  promon> 
tories  that  lie  between  the  gulfe  of  Saloniki  and  Contessa.  On  the 
west  the  basin  of  the  VarSiari  is  bounded  by  the  Bemos  range, 
which  springs  from  the  western  extremity  of  the  Balkan  and  form* 
part  of  the  watershed  between  the  Ionian  sea  and  the  Archipelago. 
Offsets  from  the  Bemos  range  to  the  south  of  Monastir  bound  the  basin 
of  the  Vardhari  on  the  south,  separating  it  from  the  basin  of  the  Inji- 
Kara-Su,  or  Haliacmon,  which  enters  the  Gulf  of  Saloniki  a  few  miles 
south-west  from  the  mouth  of  tiie  Axius. 

The  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Axius  have  encroached  greatly  on  the 
gulf,  leaving  a  low  and  swampy  land,  intersected  with  numerous  small 
branches  forming  islets  of  lugh  reeds,  and  rendering  the  principal 
branch  difficult  to  discover.  The  entrance  i&  very  intricate,  bemg 
much  obstructed  by  shoals  and  sand-banks,  but  the  river  is  navigable 
by  large  boats  (from  25  to  30  tons)  for  several  miles.  About  eight 
mileB  above  its  mouth  it  is  joined  from  the  eastward  by  a  small 
stream  not  navigable  for  boats  (possibly  the  ancient  Eoheidonis). 
Four  miles  above  the  junction  ^ere  is  a  fenry  on  the  road  from 
Saloniki  to  Thessaly,  and  about  four  miles  hij^er  up  the  river  is 
crossed  by  a  solid  wooden  bridge  on  the  road  to  Pella.  Hie  depth  of 
the  river  depends  on  the  season  of  the  year :  during  the  summer  there 
is  not  more  than  four  feet  under  the  bridge,  and  there  are  several 


forda  both  b  the  lower  and  upper  puia  of  tha  ttrokm.  From  thia 
point  downwards  thfl  rivor  App«ara  to  have  dflri&tad  froiQ  tta  uiment 
bod,  which  may  Btil!  be  triood  about  ra  miles  from  Saloniki  to  the 
we«t,  and  to  hava  taken  ■  more  weitarly  direction  ;  it  it  now  joined, 
about  a  league  from  the  sea,  by  the  Eara-Iumtk  (apparenUy  the 
■Dciant  Lj^s),  flowing  from  the  lake  of  Pella.  The  nearest  point 
of  the  river  is  about  foarteea  milea  west  of  the  town  of  SalooiU, 
whence  there  is  a  carriage  road  to  Fella.  In  winter  the  river  ii 
de^  and  rapid  and  la  n««ri7  two  nilca  in  la««lth  before  reaching 
theua. 

Harodotna  (viL  181)  deuribei  the  Echeidonu  aa  flowing  through 
Mjsdonia,  and  entering  the  gulf  in  or  cloas  to  the  manb  at  the  mouth 
of  the  AiiiiB.  In  the  age  of  the  historian  the  Aiiiu  was  the  boundary 
between  M^ania  on  the  east,  and  Bottieis  on  the  west,  along  the 
ihore  of  the  gulf.  The  epitomiser  of  Strabo  (book  viL)  >ayi  that  the 
Axiua  ii  a  muddy  stream  ;  he  alao  Btatea  that  a  branch  or  channel  of 
the  AiiuB  runs  into  that  lake  in  which  Pella  Btanda,  and  out  of  which 
the  Lydias  flows  into  the  gulf.  According  to  Herodotus  (viL  12T)  the 
Lydiaa  and  Haliacmon  united  before  they  reached  the  sea,  but  this 
does  not  appear  t<i  be  the  case  at  present 

AXMINSTER,  Devonshint,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  parith  and  hundred  of  Aiminater,  is  situated  on 
the  road  from  London  to  Eieler,  in  60"  iB'  N.  Ut,  2*  Bfl'  W.  long.,  28 
mil«  E.  by  N.  Irom  Eieter,  and  1*7  milea  W.aW.  from  London : 
Uie  population  oF  the  town  in  18G1  was  under  2000 ;  that  of  the 
entire  parish  was  276S.  The  living  ia  a  vicarage  (with  the  chapelriea 
of  Kjlmington  and  Hembuiy  annexed)  in  the  archdeaconry  and  dioceae 
<^  Exeter.  Aiminater  Poor-Law  Union  contains  IT  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  £9,G92  acres,  and  a  popuktieu  in  1861  of 
20,296. 

Aiminater  is  on  the  left  or  south-east  bank  of  the  river  Axe,  and  is 
irregularly  built  on  the  mde  of  a  J  ittle  hill  rising  from  the  river.  The 
streets  are  wide  and  airy,  and  the  place  is  olean  and  healthy.  The 
church,  a  somewhat  inelegant  structure,  has  a  Norman  doorway,  with 
enriched  mouldings,  three  aadilia,  and  a  piscina  ;  also  several  ancient 
monuments.  The  Wasleyan  Methodista,  Independents,  and  Roman 
Catholics  have  places  of  worship,  and  there  are  National  schools.  A 
County  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

The  place  waa  formeriv  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  carpsta. 
In  this  it  rivalled  the  productions  of  Turkey  and  Persia  so  succeaafully 
that  ths  carpets  of  Aiminster  were  considered  litUe  inferior  to  those 
imported.  They  were  woven  in  one  entire  piece.  But  after  lasting  for 
100  years  this  manu&ctoiy  was  given  up,  the  demand  not  being  found 
equal  to  tiis  expense  of  producing  the  article.  There  is  a  market  on 
Iriday;  but  the  business  done  in  oom  has  beoome  inoonstdsrable. 
There  are  three  tvn  in  the  year,  chiefly  for  cattle. 

The  manor  of  Axminater,  c^ed  Axeminster  in  Domesday  Book, 
was  in  eoriy  times  the  property  of  the  crown.  After  some  ohsnges 
it  oame  to  the  Cisteroiau  monastery  at  Newnham,  soma  very 
scanty  remuns  of  which  still  exist ;  and  upon  the  dissolution  of 
religious  houses  in  the  raign  of  Henry  Till.,  it  fell  again  to  the 
crown.  James  I.  granted  it  to  Sir  W.  Petre,  afterwards  Lord  Petre, 
in  whose  family  it  remained  till  recently.  There  was  formerly  ■ 
a  caatls  of  Aiminster,  of  which  there  are  now  no  remains.  In  an 
action  near  this  town,  between  the  Royalista  and  Parliamentarians, 
in  October,  IStl,  Sir  R.  Cholmondeley,  the  commander  of  the  Royalists, 
was  killed.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth  halted  here  for  some  time, 
immediately  after  his  landing  to  collect  troops,  and  here  repulsed  the 
county  militia.  William  III.  also  stopped  here  on  his  march  from 
Exeter,  in  168S.  Aiminster  is  situated  in  a  very  interesting 
geological  district ;  and  it  ia  worth  noting  that  two  of  the 
most  eminent  living  English  geologists,  the  Deans  of  Westminster 
and  Llandoff,  are  locally  connected  with  this  litUe  town.  Dr. 
Buckland  was  bom  and  brought  up  at  Aiminster;  Dr.  Conybesre  Is 
lord  of  the  manor,  to  vhi<m  the  advowson  of  the  living  belongs, 
and  was  himself  vicar  of  Aiminster  till  he  waa  appointed  to  the 
deoneiy  of  LlandaflT. 

(Polwhele's  J>cren«ltr</  Ljaoo^t  Mofpui  Britannia  j  Cormpondent 
at  Axmiiuter.) 

AXHOUTH.    fDivomHiKK] 

AXUM,  a  town  of  Abyssinia,  in  abont  W  T  S.  lat,  39*  ST'  E. 
long.,  and  about  120  miles  3.3.  W.  from  Arkeeko,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea.  The  town  stands  in  a  nook  formed  b^  two  hills  and  (he 
north-weat  extremity  of  an  extenaiva  and  fertile  valley,  which  is 
watered  by  a  small  stream.  The  dweUing-housea  are  built  m  a 
cylindrical  form,  and  aurmomited  with  a  cone.  The  object  of  greateat 
interest  here  is  a  laige  obelisk,  00  feet  high,  made  of  a  un^le  block  of 
granite.  This  obelisk  has  no  hieroglyphics  inaoribed  upon  it ;  its  form 
ia  quadrilateral,  but  one  of  the  sides  """  -  "--" 

Tomid  lil_ „^,    

At  the  bottom  at  the  hollow  space  just  described  a  doorway 
IS  lepi'oawited.  The  ob^isks  of  Aium  were  originally  GG  in  number, 
and  four  of  them,  it  is  said,  were  as  large  as  that  now  lAanding ;  yet 
nothing  is  kdown  of  the  period  at  which  they  were  erected.  Among 
the  other  antiquities  of  Axum  is  a  stone  which  contains  two  inscrip- 
tions :  that  on  one  side  is  in  rude  Qreek  characters,  and  has 
baen  copied  by   lii.   Saltj   tiiat  on  the  opposite  side,   of  whioh 


Ifr.  Salt  oouIdoDl;eopjB  small  pirt,  he  believei  to  balnEtUopian 
characters. 

Besides  the  obelisk,  there  is  a  ChHatiao  ohureh  at  Axum,  to  KUob 
Oiere  is  an  ascent  by  two  flue  flights  of  steps.    The  ^urch  jtself. 


which  is  perhaps  about  two  oentoriea  old,  is  111  feet  lon^  SI  bet 
broad,  and  40  feet  high,  vrith  a  flat  looi.  Near  the  church  is  a  square 
indosure,  with  a  pillar  at  sach  comer ;  within  it  are  a  seat  and  a  foot- 
stool ;  the  whole  is  of  granite.  On  this  seat  tradition  says  the  ancimt 
kings  were  crowned- 

'Hie  kingdom  of  the  Axumites  is  fint  noticed  by  the  author  of  the 
'  Periplus  '  of  the  Red  Sea  and  port  of  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  fto. 
This  document  was  written  probably  about  the  close  of  the  2nd 
oentury ;  but  how  long  this  Axumite  kingdom  had  existed  before, 
we  are  not  able  to  say.  The  Qreek  inscription,  which  was  oopied  b^ 
Mr.  Salt,  shows  ua  that  (he  monarch  of  Axum  had  extensive  domi- 
nions in  Africa,,  co-eitenaive  at  least  with  the  present  province  of 
Tigr^  and  his  posseasians  extended  even  into  Anbia,  ThMogh  the 
port  of  Adule,  on  (he  Bed  Sea,  Aium  mainlined  a  commercial  inter- 
course  with  Arabia  and  India ;  and  it  was  probably  for  some  advantage 
to  be  secured  to  Qreek  merchants  from  Egypt  m  the  Indian  trade 
that  the  Bysohtine  C»s«rs  paid  a  yearly  tsii  to  the  Aiumite  king 
until  the  commencement  of  the  Arab  conqueat.  Axum  was  the  great 
emporium  for  ivory,  which  waa  exported  through  Adule.  It  maj 
be  mentioned  as  a  curious  fact  (hat  when  the  emperor  Auralian  toot 
Palmyra  ho  found  among  the  assemblage  of  nations  within  its  walls 
some  Axumites,  probably  traden. 

Aium  was  probably  the  Grst  paif  of  Abyasima  into  whioh  Christi- 
anity was  introduced.  In  ths  'Apology'  of  Athauoaius,  whioh  is 
addnaaed  to  the  Emperor  Constantius  Nicetes,  the  patriarch  gives  *, 
oopy  of  a  letter  sent  b^  Constantius  to  Aium  on  the  subject  of  Fru- 
meutins.  This  letter  is  addressed  joinUy  to  two  persons,  named 
AJMnas  and  Samnaa,  without  any  indication  of  one  being  superior  to 
the  other :  but  they  are  evidenUy  silili  laainl  aa  the  sovereigns  of 
Aznm,  and  in  the  concluding  part  of  the  letter  the  emperor  addresses 
the  two  Aiumite  princes  t^  the  titie  of  '  most  honoured  brethran.' 
See  the  works  of  St.  Athonasius  by  the  Benedictinea  of  fit.  'Hour 
(vol  i.  pt.  1,  p.  316). 
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'  It  ia  a  BiDgular  ooinddence  that  the  Greek  inscription  copied  by 
Mr.  Salt  recordB  the  name  and  exploits  of  ^izanas,  King  of  the 
ji-mmjiM^  Homeritefl,  &c. ;  and  that  flaigginafl  ia  also  mentioned  in  the 
lame  inaoription  as  one  of  his  brothers,  who,  with  Adephas,  another 
brother,  was  sent  against  the  revolted  BougaitsB — the  modem  Beja. 
Adephflis  is  not  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  Oonstantiiia.  The  inacnp- 
tion  oonmiemonitea  the  success  of  the  exx)edition  and  the  clemency  of 
the  Yictoiious  sovereign,  who  styles  himself  the  son  of  Ares.  There 
cMxt  be  no  doubt  then  that  this  inscription  belongs  to  the  same  epoch 
as  the  letter  of  Constantius.  Athanasius  waa  driven  from  his  aee  about 
A.D.  856,  and  the  letter  of  Constantiua  muat  have  been  written  aoon 
after. 

Another  aovereign  of  Axum,  called  Eleabaan,  is  mentioned  by 
Cosmas,  a  Qreek  writer  of  the  6th  century  of  the  Christian  era.  A 
comparison  of  the  inscription  of  Adule,  as  reported  by  Cosmas 
[Adule],  shows  that  the  inscriptions  of  Axum  and  Adule  refer  to  the 
same  dynasty,  and  that  the  inscription  of  Axum  is  posterior  to  that  of 
Adule.  In  both  inscriptions  the  king  calls  himself  the  son  of  Ares,  who 
seems  to  have  been  ih,e  guardian  god  of  the  fitmily.  In  the  Adule 
inscription  the  king  dedans  he  was  the  first  conqueror  of  several  of 
those  nations  ofwhich  the  king  mentioned  in  the  Axum  inscription 
simply  calls  himself  sovereign.  It  appears  from  these  inscriptions  that 
the  Aximiite  dominion  extended  into  Arabia,  and  comprised  the 
Himyaridee,  called  by  the  Greeks,  Homerite.  Mr.  Bruce  brought  from 
Abyssinia  a  copy  of  the  'Abyssinian  Chronicles,'  or  'the  Book  of 
Axum ; '  but  this  work  has  not  been  translated.  The  chronology  of 
the  Axumite  kings  is  doubtful  and  much  disputed. 

(Hudson's  Mtnor  Qreds  Geographen ;  Bruoe's  Travdt;  Salt's 
Ahyttinia,  kc) 

AYACIT'CHO,  the  name  of  a  plain  in  Peru,  in  South  America,  in 
the  district  of  Guamanga.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the^^brupt 
ridge  of  Condorcanqui ;  on  the  W.,  after  a  (gradual  descent  of  about 
six  mileS)  it  abuts  upon  the  main  road  from  Guamanga  to  Lima ;  and 
it  is  bounded  K.  and  S.  by  deep  ravines.  Its  form  is  almost  a  square, 
about  four  miles  in  circuit.  This  plain  was  the  scene  of  a  decisive 
conflict  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  South  Americans  in  December, 
1824.  The  battle  was  the  result  of  nearly  three  months'  skilful 
manoeuvring  on  both  sides ;  of  a  succession  of  marches  and  counter- 
marches, during  which  several  skirmishes  took  place,  the  American 
troops  always  retiring,  and  the  Spaniards  endeavouring  to  outflank 
them.  The  royalist  army,  overcome  with  fatigue,  were  in  such  a  state 
of  discontent  that  the  viceroy  always  halted  hy  columns  and  placed  a 
circle  of  trusty  sehtinels  round  his  camp  to  prevent  desertion.  For 
the  same  reason  he  would  not  allow  his  soldiers  to  go  in  search  of 
provisions,  and  his  army  were  reduced  to  subsist  on  the  horses  and 
mulea  Both  officers  and  soldiers  murmured  at  the  conduct  of  their 
chiefs,  and  ardently  wished  to  join  battle  with  the  enemy.  At 
Guamangmlla,  shortly  before  the  battle,  placards  appeared  pasted  on 
the  tents  of  tiie  viceroy-  Lasema,  and  of  Canterac,  who  was  second  in 
command,  accusing  them  of  cowardice.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Americans  were  reduced  to  such  extremities  that  only  a  desperate 
effort  could  save  them  from  complete  ruin.  Bolivar  was  at  Lima, 
and  Sucre  had  the  command  of  the  independent  army.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  8th  of  December  the  Spaniui  army  occupied  the  heights 
of  Condorcanqui,  and  were  within  cannon-shot  of  the  independents. 
During  the  night  a  sharp  fire  was  maintained  between  the  outposts  on 
both  sides.  On  the  morning  of  December  9th  the  Spanish  army, 
consisting  of  7200  infantry,  1300  horse,  and  a  respectable  artillenr  was 
posted  a  little  below  the  summit  of  Condorcanqui  General  Yaldes 
commanded  the  right  wing,  Villalobos  the  left  wing,  and  Canterac  the 
centre.  The  patriot  army  consisted  of  5627  men,  including  1000 
horse.  The  right  wing  was  conmianded  by  (General  Cordoba,  the  left 
by  La  Mar,  and  the  centre  by  Lara.  At  nine  in  the  morning  Villalobos 
began  to  descend  with  his  division  down  the  ridge  in  an  oblique 
direction,  and  as  the  files  reached  the  plain  they  formed  themselves 
into  column.  The  viceroy  Lasema  was  on  foot  at  the  head  of  this 
division. 

At  this  moment  Sucre  rode  along  the  front  of  his  army,  and 
addressed  a  few  emphatic  words  to  the  men,  which  were  answered  by 
enthusiastio  huzzas  from  alL  He  then  ordered  General  Cordoba  to 
advance  with  his  division  and  two  regiments  of  cavalry.  The  gallant 
Cordoba^  placing  himself  in  frx>nt  of  his  division,  dismounted  from  Ms 
horse,  and  plunging  his  sword  into  its  heart,  said  "  There  lies  mv  last 
horse;  I  have  now  no  means  of  escape;  we  must  fight  it  out  together;" 
then  waving  his  hat  over  his  head,  cried  "  Onwards,  with  the  step  of 
oonqueroiB."  These  words  produced  a  powerful  effect  on  his  men ; 
and  the  independents  charged  the  enemy  with  the  bayonet.  The 
royalists  resisted  the  charge  with  firmness  and  apparent  confidence. 
For  three  or  four  minutes  both  parties  struggled  together,  so  as  to 
leave  the  victory  doubtfuL  At  this  moment  Colonel  Silva  chaiged 
with  tiie  independent  Columbian  cavalry ;  and  though  he  fell  covered 
with  wounds  the  royalists  were  driven  back  with  great  slaughter. 
The  viceroy  was  woimded  and  taken  prisoner.  At  this  critical  point, 
Colonel  Miller,  of  the  independent  army,  placing  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  hussars  of  Junin,  advanced,  and  completed  the  success. 

Early  in  the  morning  Yaldez,  miaking  a  detour  of  nearly  three  miles, 
had  placed  bitn««lf  on  the  left  of  the  independents  within  musket-shot. 
H«  opened  so  heavy  a  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry  upon  the  division 


of  La  Mar  that  he  forced  it  to  fall  back.  A  Columbian  battalion  sent 
to  support  La  Mar  was  also  forced  to  give  way.  Two  royalist  batta« 
lions  now  began  to  pursue  the  retiring  patriots.  At  this  moment 
Colonel  Miller  made  a  successful  charge  with  his  hussars  on  the  hitherto 
victorious  Spaniards  imder  Yaldez  and  drove  them  back.  The  division 
of  La  Mar  rallied,  joined  by  the  right  and  left  battalions,  and  supported 
by  the  cavalry,  made  repeated  charges  so  successfully  that  Yaldez  was 
defeated  and  nis  four  field-pieces  taJien.  At  sunset  the  royalists  sued 
for  terms.  Canterac  rode  down  to  the  tent  of  Sucre,  and  a  capitula- 
tion was  agreed  upon,  bv  which  the  viceroy,  15  general  officers,  16 
colonels,  iSi  officers,  and  3200  men  became  prisoners  of  war.  The 
whole  of  the  territory  hitherto  possessed  by  Spain  in  Peru,  with  the 
exception  of  Callao,  was  also  surrendered  to  the  independents.  The 
royalists  had  1400  men  killed  and  700  wounded.  The  loss  on  the  part 
of  the  Americans  was  870  killed  and  609  wounded. 

{Memoirg  of  General  Miller,  vol  it  ch.  xxiv.  xxv. ;  Annual  Register  ; 
Ameriean  Annual  RegiUtr,) 

AYAMONTK    [Sevilla.] 

AYLESBURY,  Buckinghamshire,  a  market-town,  and  parliamen* 
tary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  Uie  parish 
and  hundred  of  Aylesbury,  stands  on  a  slight  eminence  in  the  midst 
of  the  vale  of  Aylesbu^,  in  61*  49'  N.  lat ,  0*  47'  W.  long.,  ISJ 
miles  K.  by  W.  from  Buckingham,  38  miles  N.W.  from  London  by 
road,  and  iZ\  miles  by  the  North-Westem  railway.  The  population 
of  the  entire  parish  of  Aylesbury  in  1841  was  5429 ;  in  1851  it  was 
6081 :  the  population  of  the  parliamentary  borough  in  1851  was 
26,794.  It  retoms  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  For 
sanitary  puiposes  the  parish  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Local  Board 
of  HeidtL  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Bucking- 
ham and  diocese  of  Oxford.  Aylesbury  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
40  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  78,354  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation in  1851  of  23,089. 

Aylesbury  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  close  to  a  rivulet 
which  comes  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Wendover,  and  which,  after 
passing  Aylesbury,  falls  into  the  Thame  about  two  miles  north-west 
of  the  town.  Aylesbury  consists  of  several  streets  and  lanes  irregu- 
larly built.  The  elevation  of  the  town  above  the  general  level  of  the 
vale  causes  the  want  of  water  to  be  frequently  felt  by  the  inhabitants. 
The  town  is  well  paved  and  lighted  with  gas. 

Although  Aylesbury  does  not  give  name  to  the  county,  it  has  the 
fairest  title  to  be  considered  the  county  town.  The  assizes  and 
quarter  sessions  are  now  always  held  here ;  and  here  also  is  the  county 
jail.  It  is  the  place  where  the  coimty  members  are  nominated  and 
where  the  return  is  announced. 

The  county  hall  is  a  substantial  brick  building,  erected  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  last  century.  The  old  town-hall  and  market-house,  built 
at  the  expense  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Baldwin  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  YIIL,  has  been  replaced  by  a  building  on  the  model  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Winds  at  Athens.  The  pajiw  church  is  a  spacious 
ancient  structure,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  low  tower  rising  from 
the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts.  This  tower,  from  its  ele- 
vated situation,  is  seen  for  many  miles  in  every  direction.  The  older 
part  was  built  about  1260 ;  it  is  partly  of  the  early  English  and  partly 
of  the  perpendicular  style.  In  the  interior  is  a  monument  of  Sir 
Henry  Lee's  lady,  who  died  in  1584,  and  a  marble  effigy  dug  up  some 
years  since  in  the  ruins  of  the  church  of  the  Gray  Friars,  supposed  by 
Browne  Willis  to  be  that  of  Sir  Henxy  Lee,  who  died  in  1460.  The 
churchyard  is  laige,  and  has  several  walks  planted  with  double  rows 
of  treesL  A  district  church  has  been  recently  erected  in  Walton,  a  • 
hamlet  of  Aylesbuty.  There  are  meeting-houses  in  the  town  for 
Methodists,  Independents,  Quakers,  and  Roman  Catholics. 

The  Free  Grammar  school,  which  has  an  income  of  about  489/.  a 
year,  had  120  free  scholars  in  1850.  Some  alterations  are  being 
carried  into  effect,  A  National  school  built  in  1845  accommodates 
220  children.  Aylesbury  possesses  a  savings  bank.  There  are  some 
almshouses  and  several  charities  of  considerable  amount  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  for  repairing  roads,  &c. 

The  coimty  jail  is  a  very  laige  building  of  recent  erection.  It  has 
250  cells.  The  prison  walls  inclose  an  area  of  nearly  5  acrea  Oppo- 
site to  the  jaU  is  the  new  Union  Workhouse,  an  extensive  building. 
The  Bucks  Infirmary,  established  in  1883,  is  situated  in  Aylesbury. 
The  terminus  of  the  Aylesbury  branch  of  the  Korth-Westem  railway 
is  in  the  town.    A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

Aylesbury  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  town.  Thero  is  one  silk  factory. 
The  lace  manufacture  whi<m  once  flourished  here  has  greatly  declined. 
The  making  of  straw-plait  is  more  prosperous ;  the  straw-plait  market 
established  some  years  back  is  held  on  Saturday.  There  are  markets 
for  grain  and  provisions  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday ;  and  there  are 
six  fairs  in  tLe  year,  chiefly  for  the  sale  of  cattla  Many  of  the 
inhabitanta  of  the  neighbourhood  add  to  their  Income  by  their  skiU 
in  breeding  ducks,  of  which  they  send  a  considerable  number  to  the 
metropolis  about  Christmas. 

Aylesbury  is  a  very  ancient  town,  and  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  strongest  ganisons  of  the  Britons-  in  theh*  struggle  against  the 
Saxons,  who  tcMok  it  in  571 ;  from  whidi  time  its  name  does  not  appear 
in  history  till  the  great  civil  war  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  when  it 
was  gamsoned  for  the  parliament  during  the  years  1644  and  1646 
The  British  name  is  lost.    The  Saxons  called  it  A^lesburge.    lo 


7»  AYLBSFOM). 

DomsBda;  Book  itappeus  undertha  Dune  of  EileaberiaaDdEleaberia. 
By  CBmdau  it  ia  written  AilMburj  :  ttij  mode  of  apMiag  it  retained 
in  the  title  of  Uarquis  of  Ailesbury,  wliicli  the  funilj  of  Brudenell 
Bruce  tibea  from  tlus  town. 

There  wM  ii  houae  of  QrSif  Friare  at  the  aouth  end  of  the  town, 
founded  bj  Jamea  Earl  of  Ormoud  in  13S7,  but  it  waa  Teiypoor;  tbe 
revenue,  at  the  geoersl  BuppreaeloD  of  religioua  housee  under 
Henry  VIIL,  being  valued  onlj  at  3(.  2t.  5d.  per  annum.  It  became 
theceat  of  Sir  J.  &ld«iti,  Lord  Chief  Juatics  of  the  Commoa  Pleoi, 
to  whom  Heniy  YIIL  granted  it,  and  aftenvarda  of  the  FafkingtoQ 
family ;  but  it  waa  k>  much  damaged  in  the  great  civil  war  that  it 
waa  never  alWwarda  inhabitad  b;  them.  The  vole  of  Ajrleabury  will 
be  noticed  under  BuckingbahbhiRe. 

I    ipacomb'a  Hutm-y  of  Baekinghi 
ia ;  CoTTttpondmt  at  Aylaiuty!^ 

ATLESFOHD,   Kent,  a  Tillage  on  the  right  bank  of  the 

Hedway,  a  httle  to  the  left  of  de  rood  from  London  to  Haidstone ; 
it  ia  3t  milea  N.  by  W.  from  Maidstone  and  32  milea  8.E.  by  K  from 
London  :  the  population  of  the  parigb  in  18S1  waa  148T,  The  living 
i*  a  viearage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  dioccee  of  Bocheater.  The 
Tillage  consiete  only  of  one  atreet.  The  church,  a  handsome  building, 
with  a  square  tower  at  the  west  end,  ia  aituated  on  an  eminence  at 
the  back  of  the  village.  It  contains  a  costly  monument  of  Sir  John 
Baohs,  Barl,  who  died  in  1699,  a  mutol  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
Paul  Rycaut,  who  died  in  1700,  and  a  brass  to  John  Coviogton,  Esq., 
who  died  in  H2S.  The  ground  rises  so  abruptly  that  the  churchyard 
la  higher  than  the  chimneys  of  the  housee  in  the  street.  There  is  a 
■tone  bridge  of  aii  archea  over  the  Hedway  ;  and  on  a  rising  bank  at 
Uio  east  end  of  the  Tillage  is  a  building  erected  for  an  alms-house,  and 
endowed  by  the  will  of  John  Sedlay  in  lOOfi  for  a  warden  and  aii  poor 
persons.  Aylesford  has  one  fair  in  the  year,  on  the  S9th  of  Juna. 
The  parish,  which  extends  on  boUi  aidea  of  the  river,  includea  the 
hamlet  of  Millhall,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Uedway.  The  chtu^^  was 
granted  by  Henry  I.  to  the  bishops  of  Rochester.  One  of  the  bishops 
gave  it  to  the  piiory  of  that  cit^;  but  towards  the  close  of  the  12th 
century  another  tranafcrred  it  to  the  new^-founded  hospital  at 
Strood,  The  monka  of  Rochester  prior;  appeued  to  the  Pope  ;  and 
the  church  wae  left  in  the  poaaeasion  of  the  hospital,  the  master  of 
that  inetitution  appointing  a  vicar  to  celebrate  divine  service.  The 
master  and  brethren  afterwards  resigned  their  hospitsl  to  the  prior 
and  convent  of  Bocheater ;  and  at  the  dissolution  the  king  granted 
the  advowBon  of  the  vicarage  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Bocheater. 
There  are  National  schools  in  the  village. 

Close  to  the  Hedway  at  a  small  distance  west  of  the  village  was  a 
Carmelite  friary,  founded  in  1240,  by  or  under  the  patronage  of  Lord 
Qrev  of  Codnor.  The  friary  lands  are  now  in  the  posseseiaa  of  the 
family  of  Finch,  earls  of  Aylesford.  In  the  family  mansion  aud  in 
the  domestic  offieas  many  portions  of  the  friai;  buildings  are  still 

There  ore  in  the  pariah  the  niini  of  the  antnent  free  chapel  of 
Longsole,  now  used  as  a  bom,  and  called,  from  its  lonely  situa- 
tion, 'The  Hermitage."  It  is  about  two  miles  from  the  town  on  the 
other  aide  of  the  Hedway.  On  the  window-frame  of  a  large  ancient 
ham  (belonging  to  Preston  Hall  in  thia  pariah),  built  of  atone,  oa  well 
ts  on  an  outhouse  near  it,  alao  of  atone,  and  on  a  chimney-piece,  an 
thslettersTC  with  the  date  1102  in  Arabic  £giu^  The  use  of  these 
'r  10  early  a  period  has  given  rise  to  much   "         ' 

uriea :  the  inscription  is  probably  of  a  mud 
.  >t  to  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  building. 

But  the  moat  remarkable  monument  of  antiquity  is  the  cromlech 
called  Kit's  Coty  House,  aitnated  on  the  slope  of  a  bill,  about  a  mils  and 
k  half  M.EL  from  the  village.  It  is  oompoaed  of  four  large  rude  atooea, 
of  the  kind  called  Kentish  ng.    Three  of  the  stones  are  upright  and 


Kit's  OMJ  HoOM. 
incline  slightly  inward,  supporting  the  fourth  stone  which  Ilea  flat 
upon  them,  thus  forming  a  reccas  capable  of  holding  five  or  six 
[lenona.  Two  of  the  upright  stones  are  each  about  3  feet  high, 
nearly  8  feet  broad,  and  about  S  feet  thick;  the  third  is  of  mora 
irregular  form  and  somewhat  smaller  dimenuona.  The  top  atone 
which  is  vet;  irregular  is  about  11  feet  long,  S  feat  bi««d,  and  2  feet 


thiek.  The  form  of  Kit's  Coty  House  is  one  oommon  in  cromlechs. 
Kecent  reoearchea  have  proved  that  auch  cromlechs  are  places  of 
sepulture.  The  origin  of  the  name  Kit's  Coty  House  has  been  a  good 
daal  discussed  without  any  very  satiafactoiy  result  having  been 
amied  at. 

A  abort  distanoe  southward  from  Kit's  Coty  House,  in  the  bottom 
nearer  to  Aylesford,  are  nine  similar  stones,  some  of  which  ire  partly 
upright,  and  othen  lying  in  a  circle  around  them.  Those  that  si« 
partly  upright,  with  a  large  one  lying  across  them,  appear  to  have 
once  foimed  a  kind  of  structure  like  that  of  Kit's  Coty  Bouse,  and  to 
have  hod  the  same  aspect :  the  whole  heap  is  now  mtergrown  with 
elma  and  coppice  shrubs.  This  monument  of  antiquity  is  aupponed 
to  have  been  demolished  by  some  peTBons  digging  a  trench  beneath 
it,  in  hope  of  finding  treasure.  Still  nearar  to  Aylesford  is  a  remark- 
able stone,  called  from  its  shape  the  Ca£Bn. 

Aylesford  is  thought  by  some  historians  and  antiquaries  to  be  the 
place  where  a  battle  waa  fought  about  4  SS  between  the  Britons  and 
SaiouB,  when  the  latter  were  defeated,  and  compelled  for  awhile  to 
leave  tha  island.  The  antiquities  above  spoken  of  are  of  course 
aupnosed  by  them  to  be  oonnected  with  this  battle. 

The  Saion  Chronicle  colls  the  name  of  this  pUce  .fgeleeford. 
According  to  ITeoniua  (a  British  historian  of  the  early  part  of  the 
7th  oentury)  the  Saxons  called  it  Epiaford,  and  the  Britons  Sathens- 
gabnil,  or  Susaenug-Hobail,  from  the  overthrow  of  the  Soiona  here. 
Asser  (in  the  time  of  Alfred,  who  died  about.800)  calls  it  .^gelsthrep; 
in  Domeeday  Book  it  ia  Eleatord,  in  later  writers  Aillegford,  and  in 
Leiand  and  Camden  Aileaford. 

(Hosted'a  Bator]/  of  Kent;  Qrose'a  AntigvUUt i  Ardiaolegia, 
vol  iv. ;  Communication  from,  Aylt^ord.) 

AYLSHAM,  or  AYLESHAM  (written  in  Domeeday  Book 
'Elesham'),  Norfolk,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  hundred  of  South  Erpingham,  is  aituated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Buro,  one  of  the  streams  which  unite  just  above  the 
town  of  Great  Tarmouth,  in  62°  47'  N.  lat,  1°  15'  E,  long.,  about 
11  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Norwich,  and  120  miles  N.N.E.  from  London : 
the  popidation  of  the  town  in  1851  was  21 B  4.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  ths  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Norwich.  Aylsham  Foor-Law 
Union  contains  46  parishes  and  townships,  with  on  area  of  62,084 
acres,  snd  a  population  in  18S1  of  20,007- 

Aylsham  was  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.  and  III.  the  chief  place  in 
Norfolk  for  the  linen  manufacture;  in  old  records  the  'Ailesham 
wsba '  and  '  Ailesham  linsna,'  and  '  the  fine  cloth  of  Ailesham '  ore 
frequently  mentioned.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIl.  the  linen  manu- 
ftcture  had  in  a  great  degree  given  way  to  the  woollen,  and  about  the 
time  of  James  I.  Aylsham  waa  chiefly  inhabited  by  knitters;  but 
this  branch  of  indusky  has  decayed,  and  no  particular  manufacture 
now  prevails  in  the  town. 

The  market,  chiefly  for  com,  is  OD  Tuesday ;  there  are  two  fairs 
in  the  year.  The  nver  Bure  Is  navigable  for  boats  of  13  tons 
burden. 

The  church,  built  by  John  of  Qaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  fourth  Son 
of  Edward  III.,  in  the  Hth  century,  ia  in  the  decorated  English  style, 
and  conaiats  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  two  aislea  to  each,  also  two 
tronsepta,  aud  a  square  tower  with  a  small  Bpire  on  the  top.  The 
church  contains  several  monumentnl  brnssea,  and  a  richly-carved  fon' 


are  places  of  worship  for  Weeleyan  and  Primitive  Uelhodista  and 
BifUats. 

There  are  National  and  Infant  schools  at  Aylahom,  Two  large 
and  handsome  school-rooms  were  erected  in  1&48-9  to  acoommcdatfi 
100  boya  and  80  girls.  There  are  also  a  Commercial  and  Agricultural 
school  in  connection  with  the  Norwich  Diocesan  Bchoo]  Society, 
ESUbliahed  in  1849,  which' had  ST  scholare  in  1852,  and  a  Literary 
Society,  (bunded  in  1848,  which  haa  a  well-supplied  library  and  a 
rasding-Toom. 

AyUiam  is  a  neat  town,  and  the  country  around  is  very  pleasant. 
The  town  was  first  lighted  with  gas  in  1850. 

(Blomefield's  Hittory  nf  Noifolle ;  Omtral  JIUlory  'f  rforfoH; 
Comnmiicaiion  from  AgUham.) 

AYE,  the  county  town  of  Ayrahire,  and  a  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary buigh,  on  tha  south-west  coast  of  Bcotland,  ia  aituated  on 
the  left  hank  of  the  rivec  Ayr,  near  ita  mouth,  in  56'  28'  N.  lat, 
4°  39'  W.  long.,  77  milea  S.ff.  from  Edinburgh,  and  34  miles  8.S.W, 
from  Glasgow:  the  population  of  the  parliamentary  burgh  of  Ayr,  which 
Includes  parts  of  the  three  pariahea  of  Ayr,  Newton,  and  SL-Quivoi, 
was  17,824  jn  ISSl ;  that  of  the  munioipal  turgh  was  8097.  Avr  ia  a 
oontributory  burali,  returning  conjointly  with  Irvine,  Campbeltown, 
Inverary,  and  Oban  (the  last  three  in  Argyleshire]  one  member  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament  The  corporation  of  Ayr  consiata  of  a 
provost,  two  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild,  and  13  caunclllon.  Ayr  was 
made  a  royal  burgh  by  William  tie  Lion  in  1202. 

The  principal  atreet  (called  High  Street)  ia  broad,  and  haa  many 
well-built  houses.  The  town  ia  lighted  with  gas,  and  ia  one  of  the 
cleanest  and  heat  paved  burgha  in  Sootland.  Opposite  the  Fiah- 
market  is  the  old  bridge  over  the  river,  used  for  foot-pasBsngers  onlv, 
connecting  the  town  with  the  burgh  of  Newton-upon-Ayr,  which, 
though  a  distinct  parish,  may  be  oonsidered  as  a  suburls  and  iritli 
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the  adjacent  Tillages  of  Wallacetown  and  Content^  which  are  in 
the  pariah  of  SI  Qiiirox,  is  included  in  the  boundaries  of  the  present 
parliamentaty  burgh.  At  the  end  of  High  Street  iathe  new  bridge 
of  five  arches,  which  connects  Sandgate  Street  in  Ayr  with  Main  Street 
in  Newton,  and  whidi  has  been  recently  widened  to  accommodate  the 
increased  trafBc  produced  by  the  introduction  of  the  railway.  The 
station  of  the  Glasgow  and  South-Westem  railway  is  dose  to  the 
bridge,  on  the  Kewton  side  of  the  river.  At  the  junction  of  High 
Street  and  Sandgate  Street  stand  the  public  buildings,  connsting 
of  assembly-rooms  and  a  reading-room,  with  shops  on  the  ground- 
floor.  A  spire  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  217  feet  high,  is  much 
admired.  Near  the  Fiih-market^  and  on  the  site  of  the  old  Meal- 
mal>ket»  forming  a  prominent  object  in  the  High  Street,  stand  the 
recently  erected  Winton  Buildings,  a  handsome  specimen  of  architec- 
ture, devoted  to  commercial  purposes.  Near  the  south  end  of 
Sandgate  Street  is  Wellington  Square,  having  at  its  western  extremity 
the  eounty  buildings,  containing  court  rooms  and  other  public  offices. 
Behind  these  is  the  county  jul,  erected  on  an  airy  situation  near 
the  sea.  The  jail  has  been  recently  enlarged.  Several  handsome 
streets  and  terraces  have  recently  been'  built  in  this  locality. 

In  High  Street  is  a  building  called  Wallace  Tower,  erected  in  the 
place  of  a  very  old  edifice  bearing  the  same  name,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  occasional  residenoe  of  the  ScotUsh  hero.  In  front  of  the 
building  is  a  statue  of  Wallace,  executed  by  Thom,  the  sculptor  of 
Tarn  O'Shanter  and  Souter  Johnnie.  Ayr  is' the  residence  of  per- 
sons in  easy  circumstances,  professional  men,  and  tradesmen;  the 
business  done  in  it  arises  much  from  its  rank  as  the  county  town, 
and  from  the  residence  of  several  of  the  gentry.  The  climate, 
though  variable,  is  genial  and  salubrious.  Newton  is  the  seat  of  the 
coal  trade. 

The  harbour  is  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ayr ;  and  fh>m 
each  side  of  the  mouth  a  pier  runs  out  into  the  sea  as  far  as  low-water 
mark.  There  is  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  on  which  the 
depth  of  water  at  spring-tides  is  about  14  feet;  so  that  vessels  of 
about  200  tons  registered  burden  can  be  brought  over  the  bar  in 
safety.  There  are  two  lighthouses  to  guide  vessels  into  the  harbour. 
The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  on  Slst 
December,  1S62,  were  46  sailing  vessels  of  6598  tons  aggregate 
burden,  and  one  steam  vessel  of  70  tons.  In  the  coasting  trade  there 
were  entered  during  1%62  at  the  port  288  sailing  vessels  of  11,607 
tons,  and  817  steam  vessels  of  81,842  tons ;  and  there  cleared  1127 
sailing  vessels  of  70,191  tons>  and  818  steam  vessels  of  81,242  tons. 
In  the  colonial  and  foreign  trade  there  were  entered  6  vessels  of 
1028  tons;  and  cleared,  10  vessels  of  1617  tons.  The  amount  of 
customs  duty  received  at  the  port  during  the  year  ending  5th 
January,  1851,  was  1829^  18&  8^.  Steamers  ply  regularly  between 
Ayr  and  Glasgow  and  the  various  towns  on  the  Frith  of  Clyde. 

Ayr  has  two  parish  churches ;  the  Old  Kirk  stands  at  the  back  of 
the  High  Street,  on  the  east  side  of  the  town ;  and  the  New  Kirk  at 
the  head  of  Cathoart  Street.  Newton  parish  church  stands  in  Main 
Street^  not  far  from  the  bridge.  Besides  these  places  of  worship 
there  are  sa  Episcopal  ohape^  two  chapels  of  the  Free  Church,  two  for 
United  Presbyterians,  and  one  each  for  United  Original  Seoeders, 
Reformed  Presbyterians,  Independents^  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and 
Roman  Catholics. 

Close  to  the  New  Kirk  of  Ayr  is  the  Academy,  a  handsome 
building,  which  has  been  always  numerously  attended  by  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  This  has  benefited  the  town 
by  causing  an  increase  of  buildings^  and  an  improvement  in  the 
sodety.  Ayr  possesses  a  theatre ;  and  its  races,  which  are  held  on  a 
course  about  a  mile  south  of  the  town,  are  well  attended.  Between 
the  town  and  the  race-course  many  handsome  villas  have  been  erected 
of  late  years. 

To  the  west  of  the  town,  between  it  and  the  shore,  stood  the  fort 
built  by  Cromwell,  but  demolished  at  the  Restoration.  In  its  area 
of  about  ten  acres  was  included  Uie  ancient  parochial  kirk  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  in  which  the  Scottish  Pariiament  met  to  confirm 
the  title  of  Robert  Bruce  to  the  throne  of  Scotland.  This  kiric 
Cromwell  appropriated  as  an  armoury,  and  gave  the  buigh  a  sum  of 
money  to  build  a  new  one,  that  which  is  mentioned  above  as  the  Old 
Kirk,  built  in  1654.  The  tower  of  the  kirk  within  the  fort  stUl 
remains,  and  there  are  some  vestiges  of  the  fort  itsel£ 

The  trade  of  Ayr  in  former  times  consisted  in  a  great  degree  in 
the  importation  of  wine  from  Fhmoe,  and  the  population  was  then 
considerable.  At  present  the  trade  consists  chiefly  in  the  export  of 
coals  to  Ireland,  and  tiie  import  of  timber  and  deals  from  Britidli 
America,  and  of  iron  end  hemp  from  the  Baltia  Ship-building  is 
carried  on  to  some  extent^  Fishing  employs  a  considerable  number 
of  persons,  the  sand-biuaks  of  the  ooast  abounding  in  fish.  The  rise 
of  Newton  into  importance  is  more  recent  than  that  of  Ayr,  and  has 
been  owing  to  its  collieries,  which  are  now  flourishing.  Rope  and 
sail-making  and  iron  founding  are  carried  on,  and  there  are  lime^kilns 
and  salt-pans  near  the  shore. 

Newton  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ayr ;  it  is  a  box^h  of  baroi^, 
said  to  have  been  so  erected  by  Robert  the  Bruce;  the  buiyoeses  or 
freemen  are  limited  in  numbnr  to  48,  and  each  possesses  what  is 
oJled  a  lot  or  freedom,  consisting  of  four  acres  of  arable  land,  besides 
the  right  of  pastum^e  on  the  conmion  of  150  acres^  a  right  confined 


to  th^  burgesses.  The  humber  48  is  accounted  for  by  the  tradition 
that  48  men  from  this  place  fought  under  Bruce  at  Bazmockbum. 
A  new  parochial  school-house  has  been  recently  built 

The  Glasgow  and  Ayr  railway,  now  called  tiie  GHssgow  and  South- 
western rs^way,  has  brought  Ayr  into  direct  communication  with 
all  the  main  lines  of  Scotland  and  England. 

In  the  parish  of  Alloway,  which  has  been  long  annexed  to  Ayr 
parish,  Robert  Bums  was  bom,  in  1759.  The  house  stands  by  the 
road-side,  about  2  miles  from  Ayr,  and  is  pointed  out  to  the  traveller 
by  a  board  with  an  inscription.  On  a  height  near  the  kirk  of 
iUloway  and  the  bridge  of  Doon  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  the 
poet's  memory.  It  is  built  of  pure  white  stone,  is  in  the  form  of  a 
Graoian  temple,  and  contains  a  bust  of  the  poet  by  Park,  and  a  copy 
of  Nasmyth's  portrait,  together  with  some  relics  connoted  with  his 
memory.  Alloway  kirk,  the  scene  of  Bums's  'Tarn  o'Shanter'  is  a 
ruin. 

There  was  in  Ayr  formerly  a  monastery  of  Dominicans,  or  Black 
Friars  (the  first  they  had  in  Scotland),  and  also  one  of  the  Observan- 
tines.  A  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  said  to  have  worked  many 
miracles.     Not  a  trace  of  either  monastery  remains. 

(Webster's  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Scotland ;  New  ISUatitiieal 
AceotuU  of  Scotland;  Playfair^s  Description  ofScoUandf  ko.) 

AYRSHIRE,  a  county  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland.  The  Frith 
of  Clyde  washes  it  on  the  west  side,  and  forms  a  bay,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  is  the  town  of  Ayr.  This  town  divides  into  nearly  eqnid 
parts  the  portion  of  oosst  bdonging  to  the  coimty,  being  upwards  of 
80  miles  from  each  extremity,  £e  distance  of  which  from  one  another 
in  a  direct  line  is  about  60  miles.  The  inland  boundary,  leaving  the 
northern  point  of  the  coast,  runs  in  an  irregular  line  towards  the 
south-east  about  40  miles,  separating  Ayrsfaure  from  Renfrewshire 
and  Lanarkshire ;  it  then  turns  to  the  south-west,  and  with  many 
windings  reaches  the  southern  point  of  the  coast,  distant  from  the 
eastern  point  of  the  shire  about  56  miles  in  a  straight  line.  This  Isst 
boundary  divides  Ayrshire  f^m  the  counties  of  Dumfries,  Kiriicud- 
bright,  and  Wigton. 

Surface  and  Hydrography. — The  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the 
county,  with  a  small  portion  of  the  northern  part,  are  the  most  hilly ; 
some  of  the  eminences  are  of  considerable  height.  Along  the  coast 
are  narrow  plains,  abounding  with  gravel ;  the  country  inland  rises 
into  hills,  which  inclose  as  within  an  amphitheatre  the  best  part  of 
the  county.  The  principal  hills  are  — 
Knockdolian,  a  conical  mountain  near  the  ooast  in  the  southern       ^ 

psrt  of  the  county 1950 

Csim-table,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  1650 

Blackside  End,  in  the  parii^  of  Som,  near  the  river  Ayr  1560 

Misty  Law,  on  the  border  of  Renfrew  and  Ayr     .        .  1240 

Ailsa  Craig,  a  rock  oflf  the  coast 1098 

Brown  Carrick  Hill,  a  little  way  south  of  the  town  of  Ayr  924 

Ayrshire  is  a  natural  basin.  Many  streams  rise  near  the  inland 
boundary,  and  flow  through  the  county  into  the  sea;  but  they  are  of 
no  importance  commercially.  The  Qamock,  rising  in  the  north  and 
pursmng  a  course  towards  the  south,  imites  with  the  Irvine,  whidi 
comes  from  the  east  near  Irvine  harbour.  The  Irvine,  whidi  is  the 
laiger  of  the  two,  is  about  20  miles  long.  The  Ayr  crosses  the  county 
at  its  widest  part,  flows  from  east  to  west,  and  falls  into  the  sea  near 
the  town  of  Ayr.  It  has  a  oourse  of  nearly  85  miles.  The  Lugar  is 
its  principal  tributary.  The  Doon  rises  from  several  small  loons  on 
the  south-east  border  of  the  county,  and  passing  through  Loch  Doon 
flows  north-west  till  it  fidls  into  the  sea  about  two  miles  south  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Ayr.  It  is  of  about  the  same  length  as  that  river. 
The  Girvan  and  the  Stinchar  rise  in  the  same  district  as  the  Doon, 
and  drain  the  southern  parts  of  the  county.  They  are  about  25  miles 
long.  The  Nith,  which  flows  through  Dumfries^iire,  and  the  Cree^ 
which  divides  Efrkcudbrightahire  from  Wigtonshire,  rise  in  Ayrshire 
or  on  the  border.  There  are  several  small  lochs  near  the  sources  of 
the  Doon,  Girvan,  and  Stinchar.  Loch  Doon  through  which  the  river 
Doon  runs,  is  about  six  miles  long  and  a  mile  broad.  It  abounds 
with  flne  trout.  This  fish  is  common  in  many  of  the  other  streams ; 
but  in  the  river  Ayr  the  number  has  diminished,  owing  to  the  water 
that  flows  into  it  from  the  cosl  and  iron  mines  and  lime  quarries  near 
the  sources  of  the  river. 

The  Craig  of  Ailsa  lies  in  the  sea  about  eight  miles  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  Ayrshire  coast.  It  is  not  a  mero  rock,  but  the 
summit  of  a  huge  submarine  motmtain.  It  shelves  rapidly  into  the 
sea,  and  is  surrounded  by  deep  water  on  all  sides  except  the  south 
eastern,  where  the  accumulation  of  debris  hss  formed  a  small  beach. 
It  is  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  its  summit  rises  to  the 
height  of  1098  feet  It  is  covered  with  verdure  and  is  the  abode  of 
goats  and  rabbits,  gulls,  auks,  and  gannets.  Viewed  from  the  north 
it  has  an  elegant  conical  figure.  It  has  on  the  north-west  perpendicular 
clifBi  200  to  800  feet  high;  but  on  the  other  sides  it  descends  into 
the  sea  with  a  slope  presenting  here  and  there  some  rocky  faces,  but 
covered  generally  wiUi  ^;rass  or  wild  flowers.  It  has  springs  about 
200  feet  below  its  summit. 

This  idand  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  one  species  of  rook,  an 
even  and  small-grained  mixture  of  white  felspar  and  transparent 
quartz,  Uie  felspar  appearing  to  predonunate.  It  is  mottled  by  minute 
and  distinct  staima  of  a  black  colour,  which  on  examination  are  seen 
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to  be  small  graizis  of  hornblende  dispersed  through  the  stone  as  from 
a  common  centre ;  and  giying  to  it»  according  to  their  proportion  to 
the  other  ingredients,  a  darker  or  lighter  gray  tint.  The  rock  is 
commonly  amorphous,  and  breaks  into  irregular  masses ;  bat  in  several 
parts  and  especially  on  the  north-west  side  it  has  a  columnar  structura 
The  columns  vary  in  the  number  of  their  sides,  but  are  mostly 
pentagonal  or  hexagonal,  and  from  6  feet  to  8  feet  in  diameter: 
they  are  not  jointed,  but  rise  continuously  to  the  height  of  100  feet 
Their  fracture  is  at  right  angles  to  their  axes,  and  hence  their  summits 
are  flat  and  afford  a  habitation  for  numbers  of  gannets.  Their  dimen- 
sions far  exceed  those  of  the  basaltic  columns  of  Stafi&;  and  they 
possess  a  requisite  which  the  latter  want,  the  power  from  their  lighter 
colour  of  catching  the  most  varied  lights  and  reflections.  There  is 
an  old  ruinous  castle  on  the  rock.  (See  an  account  of  Ailsa  by  Dr. 
Macculloch  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Qeological  Society,'  voL  iL 
No.  18). 

Between  two  and  three  centuries  ago  there  were  considerable  forests 
in  the  county,  of  Ayr.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  a  forest 
extended  ten  miles  eastward  from  the  town  of  Ayr ;  but  this  with 
every  other  wood  of  any  extent  in  the  county,  except  Daliymple 
Wood  on  the  river  Doon,  has  been  entirely  destroyed ;  and  nearly 
a  century  ago  there  was  little  wood  in  the  county,  except  the 
natural  woods  of  oak  and  birch  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Girvan, 
Stinchar,  Doon,  and  Ayr.  At  present  all  the  lower  parts  of  the 
county  and  the  banks  of  its  numerous  rivers  are  thickly  studded 
with  plantations  around  the  mansions  of  the  proprietotrs.  Plantations 
of  wUlows  for  hoops  and  baskets  have  been  niade  with  considerable 
benefits  In  some  parts  of  the  county  there  is  a  species  of  reed 
found  near  the  lakes  which  is  excellent  for  thatching. 

The  climate  of  Ayrshire  is  moist  but  healthy.  The  westerly 
winds  blow  severely  on  the  coast;  and  the  part  near  the  Isle  of 
Arran  is  subject  to  frequent  and  heavy  showers,  the  clouds  being 
attracted  by  the  lofty  mountains  of  that  island.  The  air  is  milder 
and  more  temperate  than  in  the  east  of  Scotland ;  and  towards  the 
western  or  coast  side  it  is  pure  and  free  frx)m  fogs.  Snows  usually 
melt  as  they  fall  on  the  coast. 

Minerala. — The  mineral  riches  of  Avrshire  are  considerable.  Coel 
is  abundant,  especially  in  the  middle  and  northern  parts  of  the 
county.  Harbours  and  railroads  have  been  formed  to  afford  fietdlities 
for  the  export  trade.  The  coal  is  of  different  varieties,  among  which 
is  the  blende  coal,  found  in  the  earth  charred  or  reduced  to  the 
state  of  a  cinder.  It  bums  without  smoke  or  much  flame,  and  is 
used  for  drying  grain  and  malt.  Considerable  quantities  are  exported 
to  Ireland  and  to  the  Western  Isles.  Near  Saltcoats  eleven  different 
strata  or  seams  of  coal  of  various  quality  have  been  discovered. 
The  proprietor  constructed  the  harbour  of  Saltcoats,  and  built  salt- 
pans in  order  to  use  profitably  the  otherwise  useless  part  of  the  ooaL 
This  coal-field  is  divided  into  three  parts  by  two  dykes  or  natural 
walls  of  whinstone. 

The  county  affords  abundance  of  limestone.  IVeestone  is  exten- 
sively quarried ;  and  whinstone  and  puddingstone  are  found.  Mill- 
stones of  coarse  granite  are  quarried  at  Kilbride  near  the  northern 
part  of  the  coast,  and  are  in  great  request  for  their  hardness  and 
durability.  They  are  exported  to  the  West  Indies  and  to  America. 
Near  Auchinleck  is  a  quarry  of  black  stone  much  used  for  building 
ovens,  on  account  of  its  power  of  resisting  the  action  of  fire.  The 
whetstone  known  by  the  name  of  Wate]>of-Ayr  stone  is  found  at 
Dalmore  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ayr.  Marl  is  procured  in  many 
places. 

Ironstone  is  abundant,  and  at  Muirkirk  near  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  county,  at  Kilbimie  and  Dairy  in  the  northern  portion,  and 
near  Kilwinning  on  the  Eglinton  estates,  extensive  iron  works  are 
carried  on.  Of  lead,  plumbago  or  black-lead,  antimony,  and  copper, 
small  quantities  are  found. 

8oUf  Ac. — The  soil  along  the  coast  is  light  and  sandy,  interspersed 
with  a  deep  and  fertile  loam.  On  the  eastern  boundary  the  moor 
lands,  intersected  with  mosses,  occur.  Of  these  mosses,  Aird's  Moss 
and  Moss-Mallock  may  be  noticed  for  their  extent.  Moss-Mallock 
is  partly  in  the  counties  of  Lanark  and  Renfrew.  In  the  parishes 
of  Muirkirk  and  New  Cummock,  in  the  east  part  of  Ayrshire,  more 
than  half  the  land  is  moss.  The  clay  soil  which  constitutes  a  huge 
portion  of  the  land  is  in  some  parts  strong  and  productive,  while  in 
others  it  is  spongy,  wet,  and  cold ;  producing  grass  unfit  for  fattening 
cattle,  and  merely  sufficient  for  keeping  alive  a  breeding  stock. 

Till  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  agrictilture  of  Ayrshire 
was  in  a  very  backward  state.  There  was  scarcely  a  practicable  road ; 
the  farmers'  houses  were  mere  hovels ;  the  lands  were  overrun  with 
weeds  and  rushes.  The  arable  fsoms  were  small,  the  tenants  not 
having  stock  for  larger  occupations ;  the  tenure  was  bad,  and  the 
tenant  was  harassed  by  a  multitude  of  vexatious  services  to  the 
landlord.  The  land  was  neglected,  or  it  was  worn  out  by  successive 
crops  of  oats,  continued  as  long  as  they  would  pay  for  seed  and 
labour,  or  by  an  ill-managed  rotation  of  two  or  three  successive  crops, 
followed  by  a  year  of  rest.  Butchers'  meat  was  not  much  used  by 
the  farmers,  except  a  portion  salted  at  Martinmas  for  winter  food ; 
porridge,  oatmeal  cakes,  and  milk  or  cheese  constituted  the  chief  of 
their  (Uet.  A  great  improvement  has  since  been  effected,  not  only  in 
the  mode  of  ciStivation  but  in  the  farm-buildings  and  implements  of 


husbandry,  the  stock  and  breed  of  cattle,  and  in  the  style  of  living 
of  the  agricultural  classes.  To  this  change  for  the  better  the  improved 
internal  communications  and  enlaiged  opportunities  of  instruction  in 
the  science  of  farming  have  greatly  conUibuted. 

CcUiU.—'th.t  cattle  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  are  chiefly 
reared  for  the  market^  and  are  of  the  Galloway  breeo.  Some  are 
white  or  dun,  but  in  general  the  cattle  in  use  are  black  or  brindled ; 
the  best  are  without  horns.  They  are  very  hardy,  and  grow  fat 
where  the  large  heavy  breed  of  some  other  counties  would  be  starved. 
Great  numbers  are  yearly  sent  to  England.  The  cattle  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county  are  of  the  Dunlop  breed,  which  has 
been  established  there  for  a  century  and  a  half.  They  are  remarkable 
for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  milk.  Besides  these  there  is  a 
breed  of  brown  and  white  mottled  cattle  introduced  at  a  later  period. 
The  cattle  of  this  breed  are  also  excellent  milkers.  The  dairy  is  aa 
object  of  great  attention  in  Ayrshire,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
cheese  is  made.  The  Dunlop  cheese  is  in  great  repute,  and  the  making 
of  it  forms  almost  the  sole  business  of  the  fihrmers  in  the  parish  of  Dun- 
lop and  in  the  neighbourhood.  Other  breeds  of  cattle  are  to  a  small 
extent  cultivated ;  as  the  Aldemeys,  which  are  occasionally  introduced 
to  give  richness  and  colour  to  the  nulk  and  butter ;  and  a  small  High- 
land breed  which  having  been  bred  on  the  hills  improves  rapidly  in 
the  low  countiy,  and  is  esteemed  superior  to  any  in  the  flavour  of  the 
meat.    Oxen  are  not  used  at  plough. 

On  the  dry  lands  along  the  coast  a  small  white-faced  breed  of  sheep 
has  long  been  maintained.  They  produce  but  little  wool  and  that 
of  middling  qualily,  and  seem  to  have  very  little  to  recommend 
them.  The  native  sheep  are  bred  in  great  numbers  on  tiiie  moors. 
These  are  among  the  hardiest,  most  active,  and  most  restless  of  the 
sheep  tribe.  They  are  round,  firm,  and  well-shaped,  with  black  fiusea 
and  noma.  The  wool  is  scanty  in  quantity  and  coarse  in  texture ; 
but  the  flesh  at  five  years  old  is  excellent,  and  the  tallow  equal  to 
one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  carcass. 

The  county  of  Ayr  and  the  adjoining  county  of  Lanark  possess  a 
valuable  breed  of  hardy  and  strong  draught  horses,  superior  jperhaps 
to  any  in  the  kingdom.  They  were  supposed  to  have  onginated 
from  some  Flanders  and  Holstein  horses,  brought  over  in  the  17th 
century  by  one  of  the  dukes  of  Hamilton ;  but  it  appears  that  at  a 
long  anterior  period  great  pains  had  been  taken  to  improve  the 
Scottish  horses  by  imi>ortations  from  Denmark,  Flanders,  and  Ger- 
many. A  considerable  number  of  swine  are  fed  upon  the  refuse  of 
the  dairy;  but  the  breeding  of  them  has  not  been  so  systematically 
conducted  as  in  some  counties  of  England.  Rabbits  are  more 
numerous  than  in  any  other  county  in  Scotland.  They  are  bred  for 
their  fur;  and  are  kmed  frx>m  the  beginning  of  December  to  the  end 
of  February. 

MaawfcuAwrei. — The  manufactures  of  Ayrshire  are  important^  for 
the  district  possesses  considerable  advantages.  Fuel  is  abundant; 
materials  for  building  are  at  hand ;  and  channels  of  communication 
of  all  kinds  are  open  in  every  direction.  The  vicinity  of  Glasgow 
and  Paisley  seems  to  have  given  an  impulse  to  improvement.  Carpets, 
doths,  and  stockings  are  manufactured;  and  the  most  improved 
machinery  is  in  use.  The  woollen  manufacture  has  long  been 
extended  to  all  parts  of  the  county,  and  is  earned  on  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  aid  of  machinery.  Chrers  and  fullers  have  established 
themselves  in  connection  with  it  The  linen  manufacture  has  never 
been  carried  to  any  great  extent.  The  silk  manufacture  was  tried 
but  did  not  become  permanent.  The  cotton  manufiicture,  established 
in  Glasgow  and  Paisley,  soon  extended  itself  into  Ayrshire.  Great 
cotton-works  were  erec^bed  at  the  village  of  Catiine  on  the  river  Ayr ; 
and  the  weaving  of  muslins  has  been  established  nearly  all  over  the 
county.  Many  of  the  females  in  the  county  are  employed  in  hand 
sewing,  tambouring,  and  embroidering  for  the  manufacturers  of 
muslins  in  Glasgow  and  Paisley.  Bleaching,  as  connected  with  the 
cotton  trade,  has  also  been  extensively  carried  on.  Woollen  bonnets 
and  seiges  are  laigely  made.  Leather  is  another  manufactured  artide 
of  considerable  importance.  Tanneries  have  been  greatiy  extended ; 
the  leather  is  employed  in  making  shoes,  booti^  and  saddlery. 
Potterr  for  domestic  purposes  is  made,  but  not  to  any  great  amount 
or  with  much  profit  Kelp,  soda,  and  salt  have  all  l>Ben  made  to 
advantage  along  the  shore.  Neither  brick  nor  tile  is  mudi  used  in 
this  county  in  the  erection  of  houses,  the  numerotis  quarries  supplying 
plenty  of  stone  for  building,  and  tiles  being  considered  neither  so 
handsome  as  slate  nor  so  warm  as  thatch. 

OommwMoation. — At  one  time  there  were  throughout  the  county 
no  other  roads  than  the  pathways  which  led  to  church  or  to  maricet ; 
but  excellent  roads  have  been  made  in  almost  every  direction  in 
which  they  were  wanted ;  while  branch  railways  of  the  South-Westem 
railway  and  other  lines  connect  all  the  seats  of  industry  and  places 
of  export  in  the  county. 

ZHviiiom  and  Towns, — ^The  county  of  Ayr  was  anciently  divided 
into  the  districts  of  Carrick,  Kyle,  and  Cunningham.  Carridc  includes 
the  countiy  to  the  south  of  the  river  Doon ;  Kyle,  the  country 
between  the  Doon  and  the  Irvine  (which  is  again  subdivided  into 
King^s  Kyle,  south  of  the  Ayr,  and  Kyle  Stewart^  north  <^  that 
river) ;  and  Cunningham,  the  district  north  of  the  Irvine.  These 
divisions  are  marked  in  many  maps,  and  are  used  in  speaking  of  the 
county;  but  they  have  no  l^gal  existence.    A  distich  common  in  the 
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county  not  in^tly  points  out  the  different  qualificfttions  of  these 
dlBtricte.    It  Ib  to  the  following  effect : — 

Kyle  for  a  man, 
Carrick  for  a  cow, 
Cunningham  for  butter  and  cheese, 
And  Qalloway  for  woo'  (wool). 

Galloway  is  immediately  bouUi  of  Avnihire. 

The  whole  county  according  to  the  Population  Tables  of  the 
Census  of  1851  contains  660,156  acres,  which  is  about  1016  square 
miles.  The  'New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland'  says  the  area 
is  "computed  to  contain  1600  square  miles,"  which  is  appaiently 
an  error. 

The  chief  towns  in  Ayrshire  are  as  follows  : — In  Kyle,  Atb,  and 
its  suburb  Newton-upon-Ayr;  Qalston,  a  small  inland  market-town; 
and  the  port  of  Troon,  which  has  risen  to  importance  from  the 
improvement  of  its  harbour,  the  railroad  from  Kilmarnock,  the 
opening  of  extensive  quarries,  and  the  flourishing  state  of  the  coal- 
trade.  In  Cunningham  is  the  burgh  of  Iryinb  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Irvine ;  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Kilmabmock  and  Bxtth  ; 
the  ports  of  Saltcoats  and  Abdbossan;  the  small  coast*town  of 
IiABOS,  which  is  frequented  as  a  bathing-place ;  and  the  inland  towns 
of  Stswabton  and  Nbw  Milvb.  In  Carrick  the  towns  of  Qibvan 
and  Matbolb  have  risen  in  importance  by  the  increase  of  manu- 
factures.  Troon  is  referred  to  below :  the  other  places  will  be  found 
under  their  several  names. 

The  following  towns  we  notice  here,  with  the  populations  accord- 
ing to  the  Census  of  1851 : — 

Cwnnockf  in  the  parish  of  Old  Cumnock,  is  16  miles  E.  from  Ayr, 
and  about  52  miles  S.  from  Glasgow  by  the  Glasgow,  Dumfries,  and 
Carlisle  railway,  which  passes  near  the  town :  population  of  the 
(>arish,  8777 ;  of  the  town  2895.  The  town  was  made  a  buigh  of 
barony  by  James  IV.  in  1509.  In  the  centre  of  the  village  is  a  spa- 
cious square,  from  which  several  small  streets  branch  off.  The  village 
is  lighted  with  gas.  It  contains  a  parish  church,  a  Free  church,  and 
chapels  for  United  Presbyterians  and  Independents.  Weaving  and 
hand-sewing  employ  a  portion  of  the  population.  The  manufacture 
which  has  rendered  the  village  somewhat  celebrated  is  that  of  the  well- 
known  wooden  snuff-boxes,  which  are  generally  admired.  Threshing- 
machines  are  made  here.  There  is  a  savings  bank.  Several  annual  fairs 
are  held  in  Cumnock.  Near  Cumnock  are  Dumfries  House,  the  seat 
of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  and  one  or  two  other  handsome  mansions. 
Limestone  and  freestone  are  abundant  in  the  parish ;  ironstone  has 
been  found,  and  smiths'  coal,  cannel  coal,  and  plumbago  or  black-lead 
are  wrought  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  New  Cumnock,  which  in  1851 
contained  2759  inhabitants. 

Dailly,  in  the  parish  of  Dailly  and  district  of  Carrick,  population 
2418,  is  about  6  miles  E.  from  Girvan  harbour.  It  is  a  well-built  and 
thriving  place^  containing  the  parish  church,  a  Free  church,  several 
schools  besides  the  parochial  school,  a  library,  and  a  friendly  society. 
Coal,  limestone,  and  freestone  abound  here ;  Uie  coal  has  been  worked 
for  many  years.  The  parish  contains  a  curious  oval  encampment, 
attributed  to  Robert  Bruce,  the  ruins  of  two  small  fortalices,  snd  ves- 
tiges of  a  chapel  said  to  have  been  dedicated  to  St.  Macarius,  the  place 
Ijeing  called  Mackry-kill.  The  island  or  insulated  rock  of  Ailsa  Craig 
is  in  the  parish  of  Dailly. 

JkdnuUmgton,  in  the  parish  of  Dalmellington,  is  about  15  miles 
S.E.  from  Ayr,  on  the  high  road  between  Dumfries  and  Ayr,  and 
a  short  distance  north  of  Loch  Doon :  population  of  the  parish,  2910. 
In  the  neighbouring  hills  minerals,  principally  coal,  abound,  and 
they  are  now  extensivelv  wrought.  There  are  ii*on  furnaces  about 
three  miles  from  the  viUage,  and  hundreds  of  miners'  houses  have 
of  late  years  been  erected  on  a  previously  barren  moor.  The  chief 
occupation  is  Uiat  of  wool-spinning,  and  the  weaving  of  plaids, 
tartans,  and  carpets.  There  are  in  the  village  the  parish  onuroh, 
a  fine  and  well-situated  structure,  and  a  Free  church.  In  addition 
to  the  parish  education  about  26  poor  children  are  taught  free. 
There  are  a  reading-room  well  supphed  with  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, and  k  large  parochial  library.  A  Roman  road  ran  through 
the  parish,  and  has  been  traced  through  the  neighbouring  parish  of 
Dalrymple.  Several  sepulchral  cairns  were  formerly  existing  in  the 
parish,  but  the  stones  have  been  removed  and  applied  to  use  in  fSarm- 
buildings. 

Balry^  in  the  parish  of  Dairy,  is  22}  miles  S.W.  from  Glasgow,  and 
17^^  miles  N.  from  Ayr  by  the  South- Western  railway,  which  has  a 
station  in  the  town :  population,  2706 ;  the  population  of  the  parish, 
8865.  Dairy  is  seat^  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  river 
Gamock,  in  an  angle  formed  by  the  iimction  of  that  river  with  the 
liy,  a  considerable  stream,  firom  which  the  place  is  believed  to  derive 
its  name.  The  parish  is  of  very  early  origm,  and  the  church,  which 
Rtands  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  was  dedicated  to  St.  Maigaiety  on 
whose  festival  in  the  month  of  Jmy  an  annual  fair  is  held  :  the  custom 
of  lighting  a  laige  bonfire  at  the  church-gate  the  night  preceding  the 
fair  is  still  observed.  Besides  the  parish  church  there  are  places  of 
worship  for  the  Free  Church,  United  Presbyterians,  and  Roman 
Catholics.  The  court  or  moot-hill  is  still  to  be  seen  close  to  the  vil« 
lage,  and  on  Caerwinning  Hill  in  the  neighbourhood  are  the  vestiges 
of  a  large  ancient  fortification.  Many  of  Uie  inhabitants  are  engaged 
in  rural  occuputious ;  cotton-weaving  and  the  manufacture  of  wool 
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and  flax  are  also  carried  on.  Dtmlop  cheese  is  made  by  most  of  th* 
neighbouring  farmers.  Lying  in  the  great  mineral  field  of  Ayrshire, 
Dairy  has  increased  greatly  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  of  late 
years.  Coal-pitp,  lime-works,  and  iron  furnaces  cover  the  face  of  the 
country,  and  give  employment  to  a  large  portion  of  the  population. 
Extensive  iron-works  have  been  establuhed  close  to  the  village,  and 
the  supply  of  nunerals  is  said  to  be  inexhaustible. 

KHimie,  a  small  town  in  the  parish  of  Kilbimie,  is  situated  at  the 
south  end  of  Kilbimie  Loch,  on  the  river  GamodL,  about  20  miles 
S.W.  from  Glasgow :  population,  3399 ;  of  the  whole  parish,  5484. 
The  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  Thero  are  here  numerous  and  exten- 
sors coal-works  and  several  iron  furnaces.  In  the  town  are  a  ootton 
and  a  thread-mainufactory.  The  parish  church  is  a  very  ancient  build- 
ing, containing  a  curious  carved  gallery,  and  many  ancient  carved 
armorial  beaimgs  of  the  Crawford  family,  whose  family  seat^  Kilbir- 
nie  Castle,  is  now  a  large  ruin  in  the  parish.  The  diiurchyard  contains 
among  other  monuments  the  '  stately  tomb '  of  Captain  Crawford  of 
JordftohiU,  the  captor  of  Dumbarton  CasUe,  and  of  his  wife  Jean  Kerr 
of  Kerrealande,  both  of  whose  efiftgies  in  carved  stone  can  be  seen 
inclosed  in  the  tomb  from  a  small  aperturo  in  the  side.  Thero  aro  in 
the  town  a  Free  church,  a  chapel  for  Reformed  Presbyterians,  and  a 
subscription  libraiy.  The  South- Western  railway  passes  dose  to  the 
village.  The  Loch  of  Kilbimie  is  nearly  two  miles  long  and  about  half 
a  mile  broad. 

Ajdmourf,  an  ancient  burgh  of  barony  in  the  parish'  of  Kilmaurs, 
situated  on  the  KUmaurs  water,  20  miles  S. W.  from  Glasgow  by  road, 
and  30  miles  bv  railway  :  population,  1088.  It  consists  of  one  long 
street  of  that<med  houses,  among  which  is  a  small  court-house,  sur* 
mounted  by  a  spire.  Besides  the  parish  church  thero  aro  a  Free 
ohuroh  and  a  chapel  for  United  Presbyterians.  The  cutlery  made 
hero  was  at  one  time  esteemed,  but  this  trade  has  long  since  passed 
away.  Cotton-weaving  is  carried  on  to  a  small  extent.  The  ruins  of 
Kilmaurs  Castle  a^joia  the  buxgh.  In  the  churchyard  is  the  tomb  of 
the  Chancellor  Earl  of  Glencaim,  to  whom  the  estate  formerly  belonged. 
The  parish  is  fertile. 

Kuwinning,  a  small  town  in  the  parish  of  Kilwinning,  26  miles  S.W. 
from  Glasgow  by  the  Ayrshiro  railway :  population,  3265.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  bank  of  the  river  Gkmock,  and  derives  its  name  from  St. 
Winning,  a  Scottish  saint  of  the  8th  century,  to  whom  the  abbey, 
founded  in  Uie  12th  century  by  Hugh  de  MorviUe,  was  dedicated,  as 
had  been  the  church  which  proviously  stood  thero.  The  abbey  was 
almost  wholly  destroyed  in  1560  b^  order  of  the  States-General  of 
Scotland.  The  ruins  romaining  indicate  the  former  grandeur  of  what 
was  one  of  the  richest  abbeys  in  Scotland.  To  the  west  of  the  abbey 
is  a  fountain,  known  as  '  St.  Winning's  Well,'  which  in  the  year  1184, 
according  to  Uoveden,  and  on  the  anniversaiy  of  the  saint's  death 
ran  blood  for  a  stated  period,  during  whidi  it  was  visited  by  large 
numbers  of  devotees,  in  the  belief  that  the  crimson  stream  was  a  oer* 
tain  euro  for  ail  diseases.  Not  many  years  ago  an  undeiground  com- 
munication of  leaden  pipes  was  discovered  l^ween  the  weU  and  the 
xiiins  of  the  abbey,  which  it  is  supposed  the  monks  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  the  *  miracle.'  In  the  neighbourhood  aro  Kglinton 
Castle,  the  Eglinton  Iron- Works,  and  numerous  coal-pits,  which  afford 
employment  to  a  large  i>ortion  of  the  parish  population.  The  pcoish 
church,  erocted  in  1775  in  the  centro  of  the  collage,  vrill  accommodate 
about  1000  persons.  The  churchyard  contains  some  interesting  monu- 
ments. Thero  aro  a  Free  churoh,  chapels  for  United  F^i^byterians 
and  United  Original  Seoeders,  and  a  savings  bank.  Many  of  the  inlu^ 
bitants  aro  hand-loom  weavers ;  thero  aro  some  miners.  A  good  deal 
of  Ayrshiro  needlework  is  sewed  by  the  females  in  the  town. 

Ma/uchiiine,  population,  1449,  about  12  miles  E.N.E.  from  Ayr,  is 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  Mauchline  Hill,  about  a  mile  from  the 
river  Ayr.  Its  charter  as  a  buxgh  of  barony  was  lost  about  135  yeara 
ago,  and  has  not  been  renewed.  The  parish  churoh,  erected  in  1829, 
is  a  commodious  gothic  structure,  with  a  tower  at  the  east  end  90  feet 
high,  surmounted  with  pinnades ;  it  is  placed  in  the  centro  of  the 
town.  There  aro  chapds  for  Free  Church  and  United  Presbyterian 
congregations,  an  educational  institute  for  50  diildren,  a  savings  bank, 
a  public  library,  and  several  benevolent  and  religious  societies.  The 
manufacture  of  wooden  snuff-boxes  employs  a  considerable  number  of 
the  inhabitants.  Weaving  and  shoemaking  are  carried  on  to  some 
extent.  -  Several  bridges  cross  the  river  Ayr  near  Mauchline,  of  whidi 
the  most  important  is  the  one  at  Barskimming.  It  is  an  elegant  struc- 
ture of  one  arch,  100  feet  in  span  and  90  feet  high.  At  Mauchline  is 
a  station  of  the  South-Westem  ntilway.  Mauchnne  C^istle  is  a  tower 
of  considerable  antiquity,  formerly  a  possession  of  the  Loudoun 
family. 

Muirkifh,  population  of  the  parish,  3423,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
water  of  Ayr,  25  miles  £.  by  N.  from  Ayr.  In  the  vicinity  aro  extensive 
iron-works,  on  which  the  prosperity  of  the  place  chiefly  depends. 
Coal,  ironstone,  and  lime  are  abundant.  Some  small  canals  and 
tramways  have  been  constructed  in  connection  with  the  iron-works. 
Thero  is  a  principal  station  of  the  Glasgow  and  South-Westem 
railway.  In  the  village  are  the  parish  church,  erected  about  1817, 
and  repaired  since,  that  time,  a  Free  church,  and  a  chapel  for  United 
Presbyterians. 

TarbUton,  or  Torbolton,  population  of  the  parish,  2824,  about  7  miles 
N.K  from  Ayr,  is  a  free  burgh  of  barony  by  charter  of  Charles  II.  The 
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diief  ooeoptttion  n  that  of  bioid-loom  weaying.  Many  of  the  femalee 
am  em|^oj«d  in  sewing  and  embroidering  muslins,  particularly  the 
kind  of  work  Icnown  as  '  Ayrriiire  needlework.'  The  town  is  imder 
the  government  of  two  huiliefl  and  twelve  coimcillorB  ^ected  annually. 
The  parish  ehtireh,  a  handsome  edifice  with  a  spire  90  fSeet  high, 
ersoted  -m  '1S21,  will  accommodate  about  1000  pexvoma.  There  is  a 
chapel  for  United  PresWterians.  A  subscription  library  and  a  savings 
bulk  are  Tnaintaitied.  Fairs,  chiefly  for  daizT  stock,  are  held  in  June 
and  October.  In  the  vicinity  is  a  remarkame  hiLl,  formerly  used  as 
the  eeurt-hill  of  the  barony,  and  on  which  a  hall  was  built.  In  earlier 
times  it  is  supposed  that  on  this  hill  the  Saxon  Thor  and  the  Druid 
Bol  or  Bal  were  wor^pped,a  combination  of  the  two  names  giving 
name  to-  ^  burgh.  In  this  parish  Robert  Bums  resided  some  years, 
and  here  wrote  several  of  the  more  important  of  his  poetical  work& 

Troont  a  seaport  m  the  parish  of  Dundonald,  population,  2404,  is 
distant  6  mQes  N.  ^m  Ayr,  32  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from  Qlasgow,  and 
84  miles  by  ttie  Glasgow  and  South-Western  railway.  Troon  has 
ooosiderably  advanced  in  importance  within  the  last  40  years,  ship- 
building ywds,-  patent  slips,  and  other  public  works  having  been  con- 
strooted  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  superior  of  the  ground  on  which 
Troon  is  biiiltw  .  A  massive  pier  affording  shdter  from  south-westeriy 
winds  runs  out  a  eonsideraUe  distance,  inclosing  a  spacious  harbour. 
Ship-bmlding,  and  rope  and  mil-making  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent.  The  port  has  of  late  years  become  the  most  important  in 
Ayrshire.  Coal-pits  and  stone-quatries  are  in  the  vicinity,  and  consi- 
derable quantities  of  coal  and  stone  are  exported. '  There  are  exten- 
sive storehouses  on  the  quay.  A  considerable  coasting-trade  is  carried 
on.  Troon  is  much  visited  in  the  season  for  sea-bathing.  There  are 
a  ehapel  of  ease,  a  Free  church,  and  a  United  Presbyterian  church. 
Fullarton  House,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  is  a  short  distance 
sottth-east  from  the  town. 

'The  following  are  some  particulars  of  the  more  important  villages, 
with  the  populations  in  1851 : — AuchinUckf  16  miles  E.  by  N.  from 
Ayr»  population  of  parish,  3697,  has  a  parish  church,  built  in  1837, 
and  a  chapel  for  Original  Seceders.  The  old  parish  church  is  an 
ancient  sUiicture,  to  which  an  aisle  was  added  in  1754  by  Lord 
Auehinleek.  Auchinleck  House,  near  the  village,  is  the  seat  of  Sir 
James  Boswell,  Bart.,  grandson  of  the  biographer  of  Dr.  Johnson.  The 
Lttgar  water,  a  feeder  of  the  Ajr,  runs  past  the  village.  At  Auehin- 
leek is  a  station  o£  the  South- Western  railway.  BallcmCrtte,  a  small 
port  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Stinchar,  at  its  mouth,  84  miles  W.N.W. 
from  Ayr,  population  of  parish,  1801,  of  which  the  village  contained 
256.  Ballantrae  was  a  burgh  of  barony  previous  to  1617.  The  parish 
church,  which  accommodates  about  600  persons,  was  built  in  1819. 
There  is  a  Preeohwch.  There  is  a  good  salmon  fishery,  and  cod, 
torbot,  and  herrings  are  caught  in  considerable  quantitios.  Some 
weaving  is  carried  on  for  manT:^aoturers  in  Qlasgow.  Cheese  is  exten- 
sively made  by  the  farmers  in  the  neighbotirhood.  The  ruins  of  the 
andent  castle  of  Ardslinchar,  the  former  seat  of  a  branch  of  the  Bar- 
gany  family,  overhang  the  town.  This  part  of  the  coast  was  at  one 
time  much  resorted  to  by  smugglers.  Barr,  about  22  miles  S.  by  W. 
from  Ayr,  population  of  parish,  907,  an  agricultural  village  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Stinchar,  has  a  parish  church,  a  Free  church,  a  parochial 
library,  and  a  savings  bank.  The  village  is  in  a  retired  rural  district, 
•urrounded  by  precipitous  hilla  A  fair  is  held  annually.  Oatrine,  in 
the  parish  of  Som,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  water  of  Ayr,  about  18 
miles  R  by  N.  from  Ayr,  population  of  parish,  4174,  owes  its  import- 
ance to  the  cotton  manufacture  which  was  established  here  in  1786. 
BesideB  the  cotton-mills  there  are  extensive  bleaching-works.  In  the 
cotton  numufactory  are  two  water-wheels  about  50  feet  in  diameter, 
each  estimated  at  100  horse-power ;  and  in  the  bleaching-works  is  a 
Wftter>wheel  of  about  82  feet  diamcrter.  In  the  village  are  a  chapel  of 
the  Establishment,  a  Free  church,  a  chapel  for  United  Presbyterians, 
a  school  partly  Bupi>orted  by  the  population  of  the  cotton-mills,  and 
several  public  libraries.  Professor  Dugald  Stewart  resided  near 
Ctttrine  for  a  considerable  time  on  his  fiunily  property.  Cohumdl,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Stinchar,  about  80  miles  S.S.W.  from  Ayr,  popu- 
lation of  parish,  2984,  has  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt  of  late  years, 
and  the  houses  have  a  clean  and  nest  appearance.  The  parish  church, 
built  in  1722,  and  re^Mated  in  1882,  wiQ  accommodate  about  500 
persons.  In  the  parish  are  a  chapel  of  ease,  a  Free  church,  and  a 
chap^  fbv  Original  Seceders.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  paridi  is  moor 
and«pasture-luid.  Lime-kilnB  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village 
aiFord  some  employment.  DaHrympUf  on  the  water  of  Doon,  6  miles 
SiR  from  Ayr,  population  (^parish,  1<)96,  has  a  considerable  number 
of  neat  dwelling-houses.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1764.  There 
is  a  savings  bauk.  Flour-mills,  a  saw-mill,  and  a  woollen  manufac- 
toiy  employ  some  of  the  population.  In  the  neighbou]4iood  hwe 
been  found  a  stone  coffin;  coins,  and  Roman  vessels.  Several  old 
cMrtles  were  formerly  in  the  parish.  Barbieston  Castle,  close  to  the 
village,  was  modendsed  about  60  years  since,  and  is  now  a  dwelling- 
house.  Of  Skeld^  Castle  scarcely  a  vestige  remains.  Kerse  Castle 
has  disappeared.  Dai^t^in  the  parish  of  Loudoun,  about  10  miles 
E.  from  Kilmarnock,  popidation  of  the  parish, -exclusive  of  NewMiIhs, 
5K^09,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Irvine  water,  where  it 
receives  the  Glen  water.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  hand- 
loom  weaving.  A  chapel  for  Refbrmed  Presbyterians  is  in  the  village. 
Fenwiek,  about  8  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Kilmarnock,  population  of 


parish,  1741,  has  a  pariah  church,  a  F^ree  church,  and  a  chapel  for 
United  Presbyterians.  The  celebrated  Jaines  Quthrie  was  ejected 
fix>m  his  parodual  charge  in  Fenwiek  for  nonconformity,  after  he  had 
been  mixuster  of  Fenwiek  for  about  20  years.  The  coach-road  from 
Glaqgow  to  Ayr  ran  through  Fenwiek,  but  the  railway  has  deprived 
the  village  of  much  of  its  former  trade.  FuUitrUmf  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Irvine  water,  at  its  mouth,  may  be  regarded  as  a  suburb  of  the 
buxgh  of  Irvine,  though  it  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Dundonald. 
The  people  are  genendly  employed  in  band-loom  weaving.  There  is 
here  a  good  station  of  the  Qlasgow  and  South-Weetem  railway.  In 
the  town  are  a  <^pel  of  ease,  a  SVee  church,  a  school  with  a  small 
endowment,  and  a  parochial  library.  Wett  Kilbridef  population  of 
parish,  2021,  about  4^  miles  N.W.  from  Ardrossan.  The  parish 
church  was  rebuilt  in  1782,  and  had  an  aisle  added  to  it  in  1886. 
There  are  a  Free  diurdi,  a  chapel  for  United  Presbyterians,  and  a 
parodiial  subscription  Ubraiy.  The  inhabitants  are  cmefly  employed 
in  hand-loom  weaving.  At  Portincross,  about  2  miles  W.  from  the 
village,  is  a  small  harbour,  whidi  will  admit  vessels  of  about  50  tons 
burden.  PtUna,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Doon,  11  miles  S.K  from 
Ayr,  in  the  pansh  of  Straiton :  population  of  parish,  1540.  -  It  is  a 
tluiving  village  of  recent  growth,  and  contains  a  chapel  of  the  Estab- 
lishment, a  chapel  for  United  Pzesbyterians,  and  a  parochial  school. 
The  people  are  employed  in  agriculture,  and  in  the  weaving  of  worsted 
tartans.  IHeeartan,  population  of  parish,  4588)  a  suburb  of  Kilmar- 
nock, is  a  village  of  considerable  antiquity.  Sir  William  Wallace 
resided  here  for  some  time  with  his  undo,  who  was  proprietor  of  the 
lands  of  Riccarton.  The  church,  whidi  was  erected  in  1828,  occupies 
a  conspicuous  site  in  the  centre  of  the  village :  it  will  accommodate 
about  1100  persons  ;  the  spire  is  a  handsome  object  A  public 
library  is  maintained  in  the  parish.  Hand-loom  weaving  employs 
many  of  the  inhabitants :  a  considerable  number  of  fexasles  are 
engaged  in  sewing  and  embroidering  muslLoT  Several  coal-mines  and 
tile-works  are  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  fine  bridge  of  three  arches, 
crossing  the  water  of  Irvine  and  connecting  Biccuton  with  Kilmar- 
nock, was  opened  in  1889.  The  old  bridge  is  a  short  distance  farther 
up  the  river. 

AfUiquitiei. — There  are  in  Ayrshire  several  nionuments  of  antiquity. 
In  Qalffton  parish  is  a  cairn  of  gray  stones  60  feet  in  diameter ;  and  in 
the  parish  of  Som  one  much  larger.  At  the  base  it  is  about  250  feet 
in  circumference,  and  it  rises  10  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
In  some  parishes  of  the  county  are  oval  or  circular  encampments,  the 
origin  of  which  has  been  ascribed,  perhaps  without  foundation,  to  the 
Danes.  One  of  these,  on  Warley  Hill  in  the  parish  of  Dundonald, 
consists  of  two  concentric  circular  embankments  of  loose  stones  and 
earth ;  the  inner  one  indoses  a  space  of  otte  acre,  the  outer  one  a 
space  of  ten  acres.  There  is  anoiher  camp  on  the  same  hill  about 
200  yards  off,  comprehending  about  an  acra  There  are  some  vestiges 
of  an  old  encampment  on  a  hill  called  Knockgeoigan,  in  the  pariah  of 
Ardrossan ;  and  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  same  rid^  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  structure  used  as  an  alarm-poet.  From  this 
post  and  from  Knockgeoigan  signals  were  made  by  smoke  by  day  and 
fire  by  night.  There  are  many  ruins  of  castles  and  of  religious  houses, 
the  relics  of  a  somewhat  later  age  than  the  foregoing.  Of  the  castles. 
Loch  Doon  Castle,  on  an  island  in  Loch  Doon,  deserves  notice  from 
the  circumstance  that  it  was  built  of  large  blocks  of  freestone,  as  no 
quarry  is  know  to  exist  within  eight  miles,  and  the  intervening  space 
is  rough  and  mountainous  without  the  vestige  of  a  road.  Turaberry 
Castle,  on  the  coast  of  Carrick,  was  the  residence  of  the  Earls  of 
Carriok,  the  immediate  ancestors  of  Robert  Brace.  When  in  the 
occupation  of  the  Knglish  it  was  stormed  by  Bruce,  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  afterwards  inhabited.  Little  more  than  the 
foundations  remain ;  the  ruins  cover  an  acre  of  ground.  Among  the 
other  ruined  castles  are  those  of  Thomaston ;  Portincross,  opposite  the 
island  of  Little  Cumbrae ;  Dimure,  on  the  Carrick  coast ;  Dean  Castle, 
between  Kilmarnock  and  Stewarton ;  Terringzean,  in  the  parish  of 
Old  Cumnock ;  Auchinleck  and  Dundonald  (the  last  a  royal  castle, 
where  Robert  11.  of  Scotland,  the  first  king  of  the  Stuart  line,  Hved 
and  died),  in  the  parishes  so  called ;  Kemplaw,  in  Dundonald  parish, 
and  Carleton  Castle,  and  others  in  Colmonell  parish.  The  castles  of 
Som,  in  the  parish  of  Som ;  Dalquharran,  on  the  banks  of  the  Girvan ; 
and  Greenan  on  the  coast  of  Carrick  are  still  inhabited. 

Skelmorlie  Castle,  an  ancient  building  on  the  coast,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county,  and  EgUnton  Castle,  near  Irvine,  a  latge  modem 
stracture,  are  the  residences  of  tiie  Earl  of  Bglinton ;  Culsean  Castle 
(another  modem  edifloe,  near  Thomaston),  is  the  residence  of  the 
Marquis  of  Ailsa. 

Of  the  ecclesiastical  ruins,  the  chief  are  those  of  the  Abbey  of 
Crossraguel,  otherwise  Crosregal,  in  the  parish  of  Kirk  Oswald.  This 
abbey  is  more  entire  than  any  other  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  The 
walls  of  the  churdi  are  blmost  entire,  being  about  164  feet  long  and 
22  feet  high.  The  abbey  stood  in  an  indosure  of  about  eight  Sootch 
acrto^  which  was  surrounded  by  a  strong  stone  wall,  now  almost 
entirely  demolished.  Kilwinning  Abbey,  a  splendid  house,  was 
destroyed  about  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  A  part  of  it  was  used 
tin  1775  as  the  parish  church.  At  Maybdle-dre  the  remains  of  an  old 
collegiate  church.  The  ruined  kirk  of  AUoway  near  Ayr  has  been 
immortalised  in  Bums's  '  Tam  'o*Shanter.' 

Hittory, — Ayrshire  was  inhabited  at  the  time  of  the  Roman 
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mvasion  under  Agricbla,  by  the  great  tribe  of  the  Dainnii.  At  a  later 
period 'the  descendants  of'  the  Scots,  who  came  over  from  Ireland  to 
Cantire,  bjA  thence  into  AyrBhire,  were  mingled  with  the  DaanniL  In 
the  8th  century  &de  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saxon  kings  of 
Northumberland.  Thq^lSth  centuiy  was  marked  by  the  introduction 
of  colonists  from  England*  with  new  customs  and  a  new  iurisprudence. 
In  the  middle  of  the  13th  centuiy  the  Norwegians  invaded  this  part  of 
Scotland ;  but  in  1263  they  were  defeated  and  driven  to  their  ships 
by  the  king  of  Scotland,  Alexander  IIL  Th^  decisive  battle  took 
place  at  Largs  in  Cunningham.  A  great  man^  Norman  families  then 
settled  in  this  part  of  Scotland,  which  was  m  fact  the  spoil  of  the 
great  Anglo-Norman  invasion.  Till  recent  times  the  names  of  the 
families  who  held  land  in  the  district  were  nearly  all  Anglo-Norman, 
and  these  names  still  prevail  in  the  county. 

In  the  religious  troubles  which  occurred  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
and  James  II.,  the  men  of  Ayrshire  suppoited  the  Covenant  with 
much  zeal,  and  suffered  severely  from  theu*  steady  adherence  to  the 
cause  which  they  had  embraced,  ^hey  consequently  rejoiced  in  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  which  overthrew  me  power  of  their  persecutors. 
In  the  moors,  mosses,  and  fastnesses  of  Ayrshire  are  several  monu- 
ments  to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  in  the  troubles,  and  especially 
of  Richard  Cameron  and  some  of  his  associates,  who  were  killed  after 
a  skirmish  with  a  party  of  military  in  Charles  IL's  tim^  The  chanioter 
of  the  people  at  the  present  day  indicates  their  descent  from  the 
zealous  Presbyteriana  They  are  remarkable  for  their  reward  for 
religion,  their  decency,  and  good  conduct  Bums's  '  Cotter's  SiEiturday 
Ni^t'  may  be  regcurded  as  descriptive  of  the  mannen  of  many  of 
those  in  humble  life.  Their  religious  fervour  has  led  them  however 
in  some  instances  into  irregularities  and  eirrora^  as  was  shown  by  the 
rise  of  the  prophetess  Urs.  Buchan  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  Dissent  has  increased  mudi  in  the  populous  towns  and 
villages.  Besides  the  49  charges  of  the  Established  Church,  there  are 
upwards  of  40  congregations  of  the  Free  Church,  and  about  40  eon- 
gregations  of  other  Presbyterian  Dissenters.  There  are  a  few  Episoo- 
palians  and  Itbman  Catholics. 

The  island  of  Little  Cimibraej  about  a  mile  in  length  and  half  a 
mile  in  breadth,  belongs  to  Ayrshire.  There  is  in  the  south  part  of 
the  island  an  ancient  castle,  which  was  surprised  and  burnt  by 
Cromwell's  soldiers.  There  are  also  several  oaves.  The  loftiest 
eminence  in  this  island  is  780  feet  high.  There  is  a  lighthotwe  upon 
the  island.    Qreat  Cumbrae  is  in  Buteshire. 

Populatumf  Ac. — The  population  of  Ayrshire  in  1841  was  164,856, 
having  more  than  doubled  in  50  years,  as  in  1791  the  nmnbers  were 
75,544.  In  1851  the  population  was  189,858.  In  1791  the  annual 
rental  of  the  county  was  159,672Z.,  in  1843  it  was  520,828^.  There 
are  in  the  county  46  parishes,  with  49  miaistenr  of  the  JBstablishment. 
The  number  of  paupers  in  1851  was  4506 ;  of  the  casual  poor  5701 : 
in  1791  there  were  only  l4Z  The  amoimt  expended  in  relief  of  the 
poor  in  1791  was  19672.,  in  1851  it  was  24,2312.  The  coqnty 
returns  one  member  to  the  Imperisl  Pariiament.  The  conatituentsy 
in  1852  was  3860. 

(Chalmers's  Caledonia;  Sinclair's  Qtneral  Jlepoti  of  Scotland; 
Colonel  FuUarton's  Qen&al  Beport  on  the  AgricvUvBrai  JSttrwyi  ;  Play- 
fair's  Description  of  Scotland;  Hedudea  qf  Scotland  ;  New  Stati9tic€d 
Account  of  Scotland,  &c) 

AYSGARTH.    [Yorkshibe.] 

AZANt    [AiZANi.) 

AZERBIJAN.    [Pebsia.] 

AZINCOURT.    [Aai^couRT.] 

AZOF,  SEA  OF,  is  commonly  considered  as  a  part  of  the  Black 
Sea ;  but  being  a  close  sea,  united  to  the  Black  Sea  by  a  narrow  strait 
of  oonsiderable  length,  and  differing  from  it  in  many  peculiar 
features^  it  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  an  independent  piece  of 
water. 

This  sea  extends  from  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Crimea  in  an  east- 
north-east  direction  to  the  embouchure  of  the  Don.  If  the  outlet  of 
the  Don,  and  the  most  western  creek  formed  by  the  Putrid  Sea  near 
Perekop  on  the  Isthmus  of  Crimea,  are  considered  as  its  two 
extremities,  it  extends  ftom  west  to  east  between  33**  40'  and 
89**  E.  long.  Its  whole  iength  is  upwards  of  200  miles.  From  south 
to  north  it  extends  from  45"*  20'  to  47"*  20'  N.  lat,  but  its  breadth 
varies  in  different  places.  The  north-eastern  portion  of  it  is  a  long 
bay,  which  may  be  called  the  Bay  of  Taganrog ;  it  extends  in  length 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Don  to  the  low  and  sandy  capes  Dolgava  and 
Bielosoroiskaja,  about  70  or  80  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
scarcely  15  miles.  The  main  body  of  the  sea,  which  lies  to  the  west- 
south-west  of  this  bay,  may  extend  to  somewhat  more  than  100  miles 
from  east  to  west,  with  an  average  breadth  of  80  miles  from  north  to 
south     This  sea  covers  a  surface  of  upwards  of  14,000  square  miles. 

The  Russians  call  it  Mor^  Asowskoe  (the  Sea  of  Azof) ;  among  the 
Romans  it  was  known  by  the  name  of  Falus  Mseotis,  who  derived  this 
name  from  the  (Greeks,  by  whom  it  was  denominated  Limne  Mcuetis, 
or  Maiotis,  that  is,  the  Lake  Mseotis.  This  name  is  more  appropriate 
than  that  of  sea;  for  this  sheet  of  water  is  strictly  speaung  only  a 
shallow  lake.  In  the  centre,  where  the  depth  is  greatest,  in  a  tew 
places  it  is  7i  fathoms,  but  on  an  average  only  between  6  and  7 
fathoms  deep;  and  this  depth  continues  to  the  Strait  of  Tenikal^,  by 
whidi  it  is  united  with  Uie  Black  Sea.     Towards  all  the  other  shores 


its  depth  doorettMi  to  5,  and  in  a  lew  plaotti  to  4^  fathonia.  Tfi» 
Bay  of  Taganrog  is  much  shallower :  at  its  entraooe  iabe-  deptii  of 
water  does  not  exeeed  5  &thoms,  aul  it  deoreases  tapidly  towards  the 
east>  so  that  opposite  the  town  of  Taganrog  it  is  notamiro  thsnfi 
fathoms^  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  JDon  <mfy  4  feetk  No  t«8mI 
drawing  more  than  12  feet  can  sayigate  this  bay,  and  evisn  those  of 
less  draught  are  obliged  to  take  in  Idieir  oatgoes  at  a  ftiiAatiwrof  4 
or  5  miles  from  Taganrog.  With  nortii.-ea8fceriy  windaiihiBite  is  not  a 
depth  of  more  than  2  or  3  feet  for  about  a  mile-  and  a  haU^  so  that 
carts  are  drawn  that  dista&oe  by  horses  in  order  to  load  the  Ughteiri^ 
which  cannot  approach  nearer  the  shore.  With  strong  soath-wetrteriy 
winds  the  depth  is  much  inereasecL  In  spite  of  aud  disadvantages 
the  eommeroe  of  this  aea  is  not  iikconaiderable^  it  being  thenoidy 
channel  by  which  the  inhalxtante  of  the  eastern  pcoviiMsa  of 
southern  Russia  are  able  to  oonvey  their  pcodmots  to  the  gra«t 
markets  of  the  world  and  by  which  they  can  obtain  those  of  Other 
countries. 

The  shallowness  of  this  sea  was  well  known  to  the  Ghnek%  and  it 
was  the  prevailing  opinion  in  the  lime  of  Aiistotle  -that  r-it>  was 
rapidly  filling  Up  by  th«  earthy  matter  brought  down  by  the  rivwu 
which  run  into  it.  The  same  opinion  has  been  maintained  by  Br. 
Clarke,  who,-  repeating  Strabo's  words,  aays  iihat  it  inaj  aot'ba 
unreasonable  to  oonolude  that  both  the  Black  Sea-  and  the  flea  of 
Azof,  by  the  diminution  their  waters  bourljr  sustain,  wiB'at  aeiiie 
future  period  beoome  a  series  of  marsh  lattds  interaaeted  odiy  l^ 
the  courses  and' juaotion  of  the  rivers  flowing  in  tbcan.-  It  may 
perhaps  be  needless  to  add  that  this  prophecy  is  aa  fsr  as  aiver  ham 
its  aocomxdishment.  (AristotU  '  Heteondogica,'  L  14;  Folybfaia 
*Hist'iv.42.) 

The  bottom  of  the  sea  is  partly  swampy,  but  mostly  sandy*  Us 
waters  are  drinkable,  but  have  idways  a  dSsagreeafaia  flavoor;  after- 
south-westerly  winds  have  prevailed  for  a  time  the  water  beoomev 
braokish  by  being  nuxed  with  the  water  of  the  Black  Sesy  whioh  then 
enters  through  the  Strait  of  Tenikaltf.  The  Sea  of  Axof  is-usuaUy 
f roaen  every  year  ilh>m  November  to  the  beginning  of  -MaoclL  l!lis 
is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  floating  iee  which  deaoends  the  Dob, 
but  still  more  to  tha  ahalloWneBs  of  the  sea  aid  to  the  freshness '  of 
its  water. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  fish  in  this  seai  The  most  impoitat 
fisheries  are  alotig  tho  southern  coast,  betweOn  Gape  Dolganra  and  the 
Strait^  of  Tenikald,  where  great  uumbers  of  stnigeons  and '  aterleta 
{Sttmo  BmUienui)  are  taken,  and^reat  qnantitiaB  of  eacviar  andiaiBglaaB  ' 
are  prepared^  The  belugas  (iSho'wxJEriMd)  also  abound  here  as  weH  as  ia^ 
the  Strait  of  Tenikal^,  but  they  are  generally  not  so  large,  nor  in  sash ' 
numbers,  as  in  the  Caspian  Sea,  near  Astnuian.  Near  tiie  montikiof 
the  Don  a  small  kind  oi  OifpHmu  JBaUenu,  called  by  the  natives  fitnga, 
is  caught.  These  fish  are  so  numerous  that  from  40,000  to  70,600  ana 
often  taken  xn  one  xietb  They  am  sent  into  the  interior,  and  eoo- 
sum^  during  the  fre4[nent  abetinence^ys  of  the  Oreek  Ohuroh.       «. 

The  most  western  part  of  the  Sea  of  Aaof,  which  was  named  the 
Putrid  Sea  by  the  Qreeks,  and  by  the  Rnssia&s  Siwaah,  is'separatod 
from  the  main  expanse  of  its  watem  by  a  nsrroW  aandy  stripe  of  low 
land,  with  a  narrow  opening  at  the  northam  extremity  by  which  the 
Siwash  receives,  when  the  wind  is  easterly,  the  waten  of  the  Sea  of 
Aaof.  At  other  times  it  donsists  of  swanips  and  quagmires,  fdnally 
impassable  to  men  and  animals:  The  nozions  exhalataons  whion  rise 
from  the  Siwaah  render  the.  adjacent  country  finr  several  skiles' 
unhealthy  and  nearly  ^ninhabitahlii. 

The  steait  which  unites  the  Sea  of  Aaof  with  the  Black  Sea  was 
called  by  the  Ghceeks  the  Cimmerian  Boapems,  and>ianow conftnonly -• 
named  the  Strait  of  Tenikal^,  from  a  small  fortress  built  onita  northern 
enttance ;  it  is  sometimes  also  called  the  Strait  of  iLa£h»  from  a  onoe 
rich  and  flourishing  town,  whioh  stood  at  some  distance  from  its 
southern  entrance,  on  the  shores  Of  the  Peninsula  of  Crimea.    Thiri 
strait  is  about  .104  miles  long,  and  at  the  narrowest  partsneariy  4 
miles  broad ;  but  the  navigaUe  channel  does  not  exceed  a  mile.     Its ' 
entranoes  are  shaUow  ind  extremely  intricate^  with  a-  depth  of  water 
seldom  exceeding  twelve  feet.    On  each  side  it  is  Imed  by  low  sandy" 
hills,  and  is  frequently  froaen  over.    The  water  is  always  brackiah.  - 

To  the  north  of  the  Sea  of  Aaof  extends  the  desert  which  is  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Steppe  of  Nogal,  and  whioh  oontinuea  farther' 
to  the  east  under  the  denomination  of  the  Steppe  of  the  Cossacks^ 
xmtil  it  reaches  the  Deedrty  whioh  extends  from  the  foot  of  the 
Caucasus  to  the  Ural,  and  farther  eastwsrd  to  the  Altai  ^'(ountains. 
The  immediate  shorbs  of  the  sea  on  the  north  in  all  their  extent^  and 
on  tlM  south  up  to  Cape  Dolgava,  are  oommonly  formed  by  a  narrow 
and  low  belt  of  sand,  and  even  capes  Fedolowa,  Visarinawa,  Berdian- 
skaia,  Bielosoroidu^t^  and  Dolgava  are  low  and  sandy;  bat,  behind 
this  low  strip  the  higher  shores  rise  fcom  30  to  40  feet;  and  are 
composed  of  calcareous  and  marly  strata.  Sometimea  they  advance 
close  upon  the  sea,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cli£Gi  on  which  the  towns  of 
Taganrog  and  Azof  stand.  The  coast  from  the  south  of  Dolgava  to 
the  Strait  of  Temkald  exhibits  a  different  charaoter.  Though  the 
interior  of  the  country  presents  the  same  monoUmous  aspect  aa  the 
other  steppes,  the  low  shores  are  here  mttoh  broader,  and  extend 
some  miles  into  the  interior.  They  are  marahy,  and  sometimes  a  part 
of  them  is  oovered  by  the  water  of  Uie  sea.  Along  this  marshy  tract 
the  sea  is  yezy  produotive  of  fiah,  and  the  coast  Is  lined  with  the  huts 


of  that 


of  bhanMn.  In  this  low,  muilij  countij  paliouu  in  gnat  nunben 
wen  obeerrsd  by  Biihop  Hsber.  i 

Tbfl  two  r-"'"T"'"i  irhich  form  the  Strtut  of  TanikaU,  haTS  oome 
peoalUriliw ;  that  to  tha  east  of  the  Btrait  ii  a  part  of  the  island  of 
Taman  [Kdbak],  and  oomdata  of  uoall  itripa  of  low  laud  which 
t^Biata  aareral  aalt-lakte  of  ooiuidBrabla  aitaot  from  oae  uiDther ; 
tbaee  nlt-lakoi  oocupj  the  greater  part  of  ita  aurfaoe.  The  Peninnila 
of  Eertaoh  in  the  west  of  the  utiait  onoa  formed  a  part  of  the  Qreciaii 
Taurioa  Chenooeaua.  It  exhibits  at  some  diataoce  from  the  ebors  a 
range  of  high  Uod,  which  rises  to  60O  feet  and  upwards ;  on  ita 
DOrUiam  low  ahorea  it  liiiewiaa  has  aalt-lakea.  On  bath  peninsulas 
nnmerona  springs  of  petroleum  are  found,  to  which  Pallas  attributos 
ths  mod  Toloanoa  wliioh  exist  here.  From  the  exieteDoe  of  these 
aalt-lakaa  and  the  general  depression  of  Uie  surfiMa  of  the  ateppe  to 
eastward,  some  have  inferred,  that  the  Seaof  Aiiof  was  once  coonected 
by  a  long  abut  with  t^e  Caapian. 

Tha  uninhabited  ahorea  of  the  Siwash  are  low,  and  the  land  above 
them  is  a  drean  ateppe. 

Nc  oonaiderable  place  ia  situated  on  the  shorea  of  the  Sea  of  Aaof 
Bioept  Taganrog.  Od  the  stnit  of  Yenikald  stands  tbt  town  of 
Kertech,  which  is  oonaidered  aa  having  been  the  rasidsace  of  ths 
great  tUthridatee  of  Fontna  in  the  latter  unhappy  part  of  his  life. 
Kcrtacb  ia  the  quarantine  station  for  the  Sea  of  Axof;  ita  export 
trade  ia  aud  to  have  increased  of  late  years  at  the  expense  of  Taganrog, 
owing  to  the  greater  depth  of  water  in  itaharbour,  which  variea  fW>m 
Sandll  footcloseinshoretoHfeet.  [TiaABBOO;  Kbbtscb.]  The 
trade  of  tha  Sea  of  Aaof  is  vecy  considerBble,  coomsting  of  the  pn>- 
duots  of  the  acMacent  Rundaa  provinoee,  eapeoially  of  tiiose  drained 
by  the  Don.  The  exporta  comprise  wheat,  linseed,  rapeseed,  wool, 
salt,  hides,  tallow,  caviar,  kis.  The  import  trade,  which  is  also 
very  important,  chiefly  embracea  guch  artjolea  as  olive-oil,  wine,  dried 
fruits,  colonial  produce,  nuta,  cairota,  Ac 

(Pallas;  Captain  Jones;  Rennell's  Atlat  of  V/MtmA^a;  Strabo, 
Caaaub.  p.  SOS,  hA. ;  Jaurnol  of  On  Boyal  (kogm^ieai  Society.) 

AZOF,  called  by  the  Turks  Aasak,  a  town  of  souOiem  Bnasia, 
and  once  a  fortress  of  gnat  celebrity,  gives  ita  name  to  the  Sea 
of  Aaof  It  is  situated  nearly  opposite  Taganrog,  in  the  gorem- 
ment  of'Ekaterinoslav,  on  an  emmenoe  washed  by  one  of  the  prin- 
B  of  the  Don,  at  a  distance  of  20  miles  from  the  mouth 
ver.  In  ancient  timea  it  is  said  to  have  been  known  to 
the  Qreeka  under  the  name  of  Tanais;  and  in  the  12Ui  oentury 
was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Poloftaiaii  prinoea  from  whom  it  waa 
wrested  by  the  Oenoese  in  the  ISth  oentury  ;  the  Qeuoese,  who  called 
it  Tana,  were  driven  out  of  it  by  Timur-leng  in  1392.  Aaof  and  its 
doroaia  fell  into  the  poasesaion  of  the  khans  of  the  Crimea ;  and 
80  yean  afterwardi  were  reduced  Inr  the  Ottomans.  The  obatinata 
oontests  for  Ihia  important  post,  which  took  place  between  the  Turks 
and  Husaiana  in  the  ITth  and  IStb  centuries,  terminated  in  ita  cowion 
to  the  Roamans  in  the  y<ar  ITT  4.  It  baa  now  lost  all  Incea  of  ita 
former  importance ;  tha  town  ia  become  a  ctuater  of  filthy  miaeiable 
oabiu%  ita  fortifloatioDe  are  gone  to  decay,  the  branch  of  the  river  ii 
dioked  with  eand,  and  ita  oooe  buty  port  has  sunk  into  a  deserted 
haven.  The  only  attraction  which  it  poeaeasaa  at  the  present  day  is 
a  fine  and  extensive  prospect  of  the  surrounding  country. 

SInbo  (p.  493)  says  that  Tsoaia  was  a  colony  of  Qreeks  from  the 
neighbouring  Bosporus :  it  was  ruined  by  Polemon  before  the  time  of 
Ute  QnA.  geagruiher.  Strabo  alao  desoribes  it  as  being  at  one  time 
the  common  market  of  the  European  aud  Aaiatio  Nomadic  tribes  of 
this  part  of  the  world  ;  the  barbariaua  gave  slaves  and  skins  in  ex- 
change fbr  artioUa  of  drei^  wine,  and  other  commodities  the  produota 
of  civilisation. 

AZORES,  properly  AgORES,  a  group  of  ialanda  utuat»l  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  between  3S°  60'  and  38°  fiO'  N.  lat.,  2i°  ZV  and 
31°  SO'  W.  loDg.,  about  SOO  miles  from  the  west  coast  of  Portugal 
They  consist  of  nine  islands  in  three  distdnot  groups,  lying  in  Uie 
dtrectloD  of  W.N.W.  and  KS.K,  and  extending  about  3S0  miles. 
The  north-weetem  group  contains  the  small  i^anda  of  Corvo  and  ' 
Floree,  distant  abont  114  miles  from  the  central  group,  which  includes 
Terceira,  St.  George,  Rco,  Fayai,  and  Oradoaa.  The  third  group,  69  ' 
miles  to  the  8.E,  of  the  second,  is  composed  of  the  two  islands  of 
St  Htohael  and  St.  Hary,  and  the  Formigas  Bocka.  Doubta  sbll  exist ' 
with  re^nrd  to  a  small  tsland  seen  by  Pimento,  the  Poitugueee  navi- ' 
gator,  who  calls  it  Topo  :  it  is  supposed  to  be  iJ>ont  four  miles  north  < 
of  the  S.E.  point  of  St.  Qeorge's  {Fonto  de  Topo),  and  to  be  about ' 
seven  or  eight  miles  in  oircumferaDca.  This  ialud  is  not  laid  down 
in  our  present  charts,  but  ia  said  to  have  been  seen  by  an  English 
ship  of  Into  years. 

The  Axorea  have  sometimas  been  called  the  Teroeiras,  from  the 
name  of  that  island  ;  by  some  geographers  they  have  been  classed 
among  the  A&icau  ialanda,  though  ^ere  can  be  no  doubt  that  t^ey 
'  elong  more  properly  to  Europe,  ^m  their  latitude  and  proximity  to 
that  continent. 

The  islands  appear  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  first  half  of  the 
1 5th  oentury  by  Joehna  Yauderbei^  of  Bruges,  who  in  a  voyage  to 
Lisbon  waa  driven  thoa  for  to  the  weatwatd  by  etreiss  of  weather. 
The  Portuguese  govanmeat  on  being  informed  of  the  matter  fitted 
ut  an  expedition  under  Cabral,  who  in  1432  sighted  8t.  Hary'a ;  in 
d49  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal  prooeeded  in  person  to  take  a  more 


,  and  by  146T  they  were  all  known  to  the 
Portugueae,  who  gave  them  the  name  of  Acorea  from  the  number  of 
'  goahawka '  found  on  them.  The  islands  were  then  entirely  destitula 
of  inhabitants,  imd  of  evecy  animal  except  birds,  which  were  numerous 
and  of  various  species.  So  much  importance  was  attached  to  the 
acquisition  of  these  islands  that  in  1466  they  were  given  by 
Alphonao  Y,  to  his  sistor  the  dncheas  of  Burgundy,  aud  colonised 
by  Flemings,  who  however  appear  always  to  have  recoeniaed  the 
authority  of  the  king  of  Portugal  They  fell  togstlier  with  Portugal 
under  the  dominion  of  Suin  in  16B0,  and  continued  so  tJll  the 
rortoration  of  the  bouse  of  Bragania  in  1040;  since  which  time  they 
have  remained  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Portugueae. 

All  the  islands  are  of  volcanic  origin.  Though  there  la  no  viaible 
voloano  now  in  operation,  the  effects  of  internal  heat  and  disturbance 
are  seen  not  only  in  the  caldeiras,  or  fountaina  of  boiling  water  that 
exist  in  many  parte,  but  in  the  frequent  and  disastroua  earthquakea 
to  which  the  islani^  are  subject.  The  most  formidable  on  record 
ooourred  in  IfiSl ;  it  continued  twelve  days  without  intermission,  and 
entdrely  destroyed  the  flourishing  town  of  Villa  Franca  in  the  island 
of  St.  HichaeL  Tha  laat  eruption  that  took  place  wae  in  1808  in  the 
island  of  St  Geor^  :  on  the  let  of  Hay  a  dreadful  volcano  bunt  out, 
and  a  large  crater,  rising  to  the  height  of  about  SGOO  feet,  was  formed 
in  the  centre  of  the  island,  amidst  fertile  psstures ;  it  continued 
raging  with  terrifie  fiiry  till  the  evening  of  the  2nd,  when  a  second 
email  ctater  waa  opened,  and  subsequently  from  12  to  16  others.  On 
the  6th  ita  force  began  to  fail ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards  it  ceased 
entirely.  Although  it  had  given  timely  warning,  yet  about  80  peraona 
lost  their  lives,  and  numbers  of  cattle  were  dBrtroyed.  The  lava 
inundated  and  swept  away  the  town  of  Uraulina,  with  many  oottagea, 
ferma,  and  country-houses;  and  this  beautiful  island,  before  rich  in 
cattle,  com,  and  wine^  became  a  scene  of  ruin  and  desolatioiL 

In  connection  with  these  ialanda  there  are  also  instances  of  the  more 
eitraordinaiy  phenomena  of  aubmarine  volcanoee,  throwing  up  roeka 
and  islands  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  The  first  on  reoord  ia  that 
mentioued  by  Kireher  in  1538  i  another  in  1T20  ;  and  in  1811  a  vol- 
cano burst  forth  off  the  west  end  of  St  Michael's,  throwing  up  from 
the  depth  of  40  fathoms  a  very  dangerous  sho^  This  took  place  in 
February;  on  the  ISth  of  June,  after  raging  several  days,  and  ejecting 
ashes,  cindera,  and  stouee,  the  crater  made  ita  appearance  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  increasing  ao  rapidly  that  in  two  days  it  had 
atttuned  the  height  of  160  feet,  and  ultimately  rose  to  near  300  feet, 
forming  an  island  about  a  mile  in  circumference.  Subsequently  it 
sunk  gradually  into  the  aea,  and  by  the  middle  of  October  is  tha  same 
year  no  part  of  it  waa  risible  above  water,  but  a  dangeroua  shoal  still 

The  soil,  which  ia  formed  entirely  of  volcanic  substaooes,  is  very 

Croliflc :  the  lava  districts  are  cultivated  with  vines,  oranf[es,  and 
imons  ;  but  where  decomposition  has  afforded  richer  land,  it  yielda 
wheat,  Indian  cora,  beans,  &a.  Both  European  and  tropical  fruits 
arrive  at  the  greatest  perfection ;  aud  the  faoe  of  the  earth  is  so  diver- 
rified  as  in  many  places  to  exhibit  within  a  smaU  extont  gardens  of 
aromatic  flowers,  pastures,  vineyards,  orangeries,  Ac  The  wl^nflw, 
though  still  abounding  in  uncultivated  lands,  produce  much  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  eupply  of  their  preaent  population,  not  only  of 
the  neoeaaariee,  but  also  of  Uie  luxuries  of  life.  Veeaels  touching  at 
any  of  them  can  procure  an  abundant  stock  of  refreshments ;  and  tha 
cattle  are  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  During  the  period  Ol  Spanish 
I,  tbe  Aaoiea  were  very  much  frequented  by  the  fieeta  both 
^  and  returning  from  their  American  ooloniea ;  and  were  the 
of  many  of  the  exploita  of  Raleigh,  Howard,  and  other  Britiah 

The  general  character  of  tha  islands  is  mountainous,  the  mountaina 
■eing  of  a  conical  form  and  of  great  bulk.  The  moat  remailable 
■mciig  them  is  the  Peak  of  Pico.    The  annexed  ia  a  sketoh  of  the 
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Madeira,  bcicg  much  cheaper  find  a  good  market  both  in  Europe  and 
America. 

On  approaching  the  lalands  the  aspect  is  unpromising,  from  the 
barren  appearance  of  the  mountains  and  the  •teep  rocky  coasts,  which 
nearly  everywhere  present  high  and  craggy  cli&;  but  a  nearer  yiew 
exhibits  a  most  luxuriant  landsoape  of  fineyards  and  corn-fields,  inter- 
spersed with  orange  and  lemon  orchards,  and  open  pastures  bounded 
ly  woods. 

St.  Michael's  is  the  largest  of  the  idaods,  and  contains  Porte 
Delgada,  the  chief  town,  and  the  residence  of  the  bishop ;  but  Angra, 
in  Terceira^  is  considered  the  capital  of  the  group,  and  is  the  seat  of 
the  civi]  govemmenti  Terceira  itself  is  one  of  the  least  fertile,  and  is 
often  supplied  from  the  neighbouring  island  s.  From  the  nature  of  its 
coasts  it  may  be  deemed  iJmost  impregnable^  every  accessible  point 
being  defended  by  batteries. 

Among  all  the  Azores  there  is  not  one  good  port  for  vessels  of 
burden,  all  the  anchorages  being  in  open  bays  or  roads,  from  which 
ships  are  often  obliged  to  put  to  sea  at  a  very  short  notice.  The 
channels  among  tiie  islands  are  clear  and  deep,  but  strong  currents 
set  through  them,  and  the  Qulf  Stream  is  at  times  sensibly  felt  here. 
From  the  nature  of  the  land,  vessels  are  subject  to  sudden  calms, 
squalls,  and  eddy  winds  by  approaching  too  close  to  the  shore. 

The  trade  of  the  Azores,  formerly  a  monopoly  of  Portugal,  is  open 
to  other  countries,  whence  woollens,  hardware,  boards,  staves,  pitch, 
tar,  iron,  cordage,  groceries,  &c.,  are  imported ;  in  return  for  which 
wine  and  fruit  are  the  chief  payments ;  some  coarse  linens,  oom, 
cheese,  and  salt  meat  are  also  exported. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  pura  A  residence  in  these  islands  has 
often  been  recommended  to  those  afflicted  with  pulmonary  complaints, 
as  they  have  a  more  equable  temperature  thui  continental  regions. 
The  winter,  though  attended  with  heavy  storms,  is  not  severe,  nor  are 
the  heats  of  summer  oppressiva  The  Portuguese  settlers  naturally 
introduced  their  own  religion,  manners,  and  customs,  which  their 
almost  imdisturbed  possession,  and  a  similarity  of  climate  to  that  of 
their  own  countxy,  have  contributed  to  maintain.  Regularly  built 
towns,  handsome  churches,  lazf;e  convents  and  monasteries,  and  the 
prevalence  of  whitewashing  their  buildings  are  the  same  features  as 
are  found  in  Portugal.  The  population  of  the  islands  in  1848  was 
214,800. 

Among  the  A7X>res  the  rise  of  tide  varies  frt>m  44  to  7  feet,  but  it  is 
much  af^oted  by  the  prevailing  winds ;  the  flood  sets  to  the  eastward. 

About  16  miles  to  the  north-east  of  St.  Mary's  is  tiie  bank  of  Uie 
Formigas,  or  Ants,  a  submarine  mountain  extending  north  and  south 
about  64  miles  by  about  3  miles  in  g^reatest  breadth.  Its  surface, 
which  has  been  traced  to  a  depth  of  200  fathoms,  is  of  very  irregular 
elevation.  Near  this  bank  are  7  or  8  small  rocks,  occupying  a  space 
of  nearly  a  mile ;  they  are  also  called  the  Formigas ;  the  highest  of 
them  is  about  40  feet  above  the  sea,  and  they  rise  so  abruptly  that 
within  80  yards  of  them  there  is  no  bottom  with  50  fathoms.  It  was 
supposed  that  another  patch  of  rocks,  of  about  the  same  extent,  but 
only  just  above  the  water's  edge,  lay  9  or  10  miles  to  the  north-east 
of  the  Formigas ;  they  were  named  Tulloch's  Rocks  after  the  captain 
who  first  stated  that  he  had  seen  them ;  but  C^)tain  Vidal,  R.N., 
having  been  sent  out  in  1848  to  survey  the  islands,  sailed  over  the 
supposed  site  of  the  Tulloch  Rocks  four  times,  making  careful 
observations,  but  was  unable  to  discover  them. 

Corvo,  the  north  point  of  which  is  in  89^  44'  N*  lat,  and  81  **  0' 
W.  long.,  is  8  miles  long  by  2  miles  broad.  It  ia  the  northern- 
most of  the  whole  group,  lying  10  miles  north  of  Flores.  It  is  high 
to  the  north,  and  slopes  gradually  to  the  south ;  it  contains  about  750 
inhabitants,  and  produces  the  best  wheat  of  all  the  Aaores ;  cattle, 
sheep,  and  hogs  are  abundant,  but  wood  and  water  are  scanty.  It 
has  only  a  small  port  for  the  boats  trading  among  the  islands. 

Fapal,  situated  in  88"  80'  N.  lat.,  28"*  40' W.  long.,  is  more  than  24 
miles  long  from  east  to  west.  The  area  of  the  island  ia  27,520  acres, 
of  tvhich  upwards  of  10,000  acres  are  under  cultivation  ,*  a  portion  of 
the  remainder  is  in  pasturage.  Like  the  other  ialands  of  this  group  it 
has  an  uneven  suiftce^  and  in  someplaoes  the  hills  rise  into  mountsms. 
Though  the  soil  is  rooky,  it  is  very  fertile,  and  vegetation  is  favoured 
hj  the  mildness  of  the  climate.  The  island  grows  firs  and  palms, 
pme-applee,  oranges,  cabbages,  and  potatoes ;  but  the  principal  object 
of  agriculture  is  the  vine.  In  good  seasons  from  8000  to  10,000  pipes 
of  wine  are  exported,  chiefly  for  America ;  oranges  are  sent  to  Enghuid 
and  com  to  BraziL  The  orange-trees  have  siSfered  severely  of  late 
years  from  the  attacks  of  an  insect  of  the  coccus  kind;  this  has 
diminished  the  exports.  The  harbour,  Horta,  is  the  beat  in  the 
whole  group.  Boats  alone  can  land  on  the  adjacent  islands  of  Pico, 
Flores,  and  Corvo ;  and  the  produce  of  these  islands  is  accordingly 
brought  to  FajbI  for  exportation.  Fayal  has  also  the  advantage  of 
lying  directly  m  the  track  of  European  ships  homeward  bound  from 
South  America  and  India,  and  is  visited  by  many  vessels  for  provisions 
or  refitting.  American  whalers  frequently  deposit  here  the  oil  they 
have  obtained  in  their  outward  voyage  tLat  it  may  be  transhipped 
to  America.  Its  capital,  ffortOf  sometimes  but  improperly  caUed 
Fayal,  is  a  pretty  little  town  with  5000  or  6000  inhabitants;  it  is  the 
place  of  export  for  the  products  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  inla^ndf. 
The  steam-packets  of  the  Royal  West  India  Mail  Company  rsgularly 
call  at  FayaL    During  1841  there  arrived  at  Fayal  277  vessels,  of 


62,788  tons,  of  which  190  vessels,  of  68,072  tons  were  American,  chiefly 
whaling  ships,  landing  oil  for  transhipment,  and  obtaining  suppliea 

Floret,  80'iniles  long  with  a  mean  breadth  of  9  miles,  is  situated  in 
89*'  84'  K.  lat,  and  81**  5'  W.  long.  It  derived  its  name  frx>m  the 
multitude  of  flowers  with  which  it  abounds.  There  are  two  small 
towns  on  the  east  ooast  called  Santa  Crux  and  Lagena.  There  is  little 
trade,  but  the  island  produces  abundance  of  wheat  and  pulse;  and 
a  great  number  of  homed  cattle  of  small  sixe  are  bred.  Wheat,  beef, 
pork,  hides,  and  tallow  are  exported  to  Portugal,  and  there  are  exports 
of  small  amount  to  the  other  islands  in  the  Axores  group.  Homeward- 
bound  ships  occasionally  call  here  for  provinons  and  refreshments. 
The  numMr  of  inhabitants  is  said  to  be  about  1400. 

St.  Oeorg^t,  one  of  the  central  group,  lies  between  88**  80'  and 
88°  45'  K.  lat,  27''  60'  and  28**  20'  W.  long.,  between  the  isknds  of 
Terceira  and  Pico.  It  is  a  long  narrow  iuand,  extending  in  a  west- 
north-west  and  east-south-east  direction  about  85  miles,  wi&  a  breadth 
of  about  6  miles.     The  area  is  about  160  square  milea 

The  island  i^pean  to  be  entirely  composed  of  volcanic  rooks.  They 
rise  with  sn  abrupt  mural  ascent  along  the  northern  shores,  and  Uus 
part  of  the  island  is  almost  uninhabited.  But  the  southern  coast  is 
in  general  little  elevated  above  the  sea,  and  tiiiere  occur  many  tracts 
of  nearly  level  ground  which  are  cultivated  with  great  cara  Along 
the  middle  of  the  island  runs  a  more  elevated  tract,  rising  in  some 
parts  to  more  tlian  2000  feet,  with  an  almost  level  top  where  it  has 
not  been  changed  by  more  recent  volcanic  eruptions. 

The  climate  is  extremely  sgreeable.  As  the  temperature  varies 
only  between  50*  and  75%  no  severe  cold  is  ever  experienced  in 
winter,  nor  is  the  heat  of  summer  ever  intense.  Though  rains  are 
frequent,  the  air  is  not  mout,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  a^bsorption  of 
humidity  by  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  soiL  St  (Jeoi^ge's,  like  the 
other  Azores,  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  incessant  gusts  and 
gales  to  which  it  is  subject  throughout  the  year.  This  probably 
originates  in  the  difference  of  tl^  temperature  of  the  sea  at  large  and 
that  of  the  Oulf  Stream,  which  approaches  near  the  most  western  of 
the  Axores. 

St  George's  yields  all  the  productions  of  the  AjEores,  and  most  of 
them  of  superior  quality.  Ito  wines,  especially  that  of  Caivtelhenes, 
are  superior  to  all  others ;  they  are  exported  to  Fayal,  and  sold  at 
Horta  under  the  appellation  of  Fayal  wines.  Indian  com  is  grown 
for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  Potatoes,  sweet  potatoes, 
and  yams  are  abundant ;  the  yams  are  superior.  Latterly  the  inhabit- 
ants have  paid  much  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  espedally 
oranges  and  lemons,  and  have  had  the  greatest  success.  The  higher 
grounds  of  the  islsnd  aflbrd  excellent  pasture  for  cattle ;  and  butter 
and  cheese  (both  of  whidi  are  celebrated)  are  sent  in  large  quantitieB 
to  Horta.    Cattle  are  exported  to  Madeira  and  Lisbon. 

St  Qeoige's  constitutes  a  portion  of  the  department  of  AngriL  The 
capital  is  Ponto  de  ku  Vdat,  a  city  of  about  4000  inhabitants^  situated 
on  the  shore  of  a  large  open  bay,  and  walled  in  on  the  sea-side ;  on 
the  opposite  side  it  is  bordered  by  high  mountains.  Farther  east 
are  the  two  small  towns  of  Uraelina  and  Cidheta. 

This  island  was  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of  Jacomo  de 
Bruges,  by  Ouilherme  van  Deraga  in  1450,  and  colonised  by  a  mixture 
of  Flemings  and  Portuguese :  the  i>opulation  is  stated  to  amount  to 
more  than  20,000.  As  the  island  has  no  safe  harbour,  it  receives  the 
foreign  goods  which  it  consumes  frx>m  Angra  or  Fayal,  to  which  places 
it  sends  its  produce. 

Gradoio,  lying  near  89°  N.  lat  and  28"*  W.  long.,  is  only  20  miles  in 
circumference :  its  population  amounts  to  about  8000.  It  consists  of 
volcanic  rocks;  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  and  produces  wine, 
maixe,  wheat,  and  fruits  in  abundance.  At  its  north-western  extre- 
mity is  a  small  town,  Santa  Cruz,  which  has  an  open  roadstead  some- 
what dangerous  for  flipping ;  accordingly  that  portion  of  the  produce 
which  is  not  consumed  in  the  island  is  carried  in  boats  to  Pimya  in 
the  island  of  Terceira,  whence  it  is  exported.  There  is  no  wood  on 
this  island. 

Si.  Marfft,  the  easternmost  of  the  group,  lies  about  the  point 
87**  N.  lat,  26°  10'  W.  long.  It  is  about  7  miles  in  length  from  east 
to  west,  and  5  miles  in  breadth  frt>m  north  to  south,  and  contains  an 
area  of  86  Bquare  milesu  The  island  consistsof  a  plain  and  an  elevated 
district  The  plain  occupies  about  one-third  part  on  the  west  side 
of  the  island,  the  other  part  being  formed  of  an  elevated  ridM  running 
from,  north-west  to  south-east,  which  rises  to  a  double  peak  (Pico  Alto) 
1889  feet  above  the  sea,  and  of  which  the  sides  decline  on  the  north, 
east,  and  south  to  mural  difls,  about  200  feet  in  height,  with  which 
it  temiinateB  on  the  shore.  The  aspect  of  St  Mary's  is  on  all  sides 
bold,  and  the  ooast  abrupt  or  precipitous,  and  surrounded  by  accumu- 
lations of  fallen  masses. 

The  surfBMw  on  the  west  side  is  much  overlaid  with  stones,  and  bean 
a  spare  vagetation  of  grasses  and  weeds.  The  greater  part  of  the 
western  plain  is  only  fit  for  pasturage.  On  the  east  side  only  is 
there  any  land  fit  for  cultivation.  Wheat,  Indian  oom,  potatoes,  and 
beans  and  peas  are  gprown.  There  are  few  plantations  of  trees,  but 
those  of  oranges  have  been  lately  increased.  The  aloe  and  the  prickly- 
pear  cactus  grow  wild,  and  the  Jtocdla  tinctaria  to  a  large  sixe.  There 
IS  less  rain  in  this  islsjid  than  in  St  Michael's. 

Of  the  population,  amounting  to  about  5000,  one-half  belong  to  the 
small  town  of  Villa  do  Porto  and  two  hamlets :  the  remainder  ars 
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dispersed  over  the  islaiid  in  farm-houaea.  There  are  some  public 
schools  established  by  government,  but  the  pupils  are  not  numerous, 
and  the  instruction  is  limited.  The  trade  of  the  island  is  of  small 
amounth  Oranges,  some  conn,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  brown 
clay  for  pottery  are  carried  to  St.  Michael's :  part  of  the  com  produced 
is  exported  to  PortugaL  There  are  on  ihe  island  homed  cattlei,  sheep, 
pigs,  goats,  hones,  and  asses. 

St.  MichadPs,  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  islands, 
lies  a  little  south  of  W  N.  lat,  between  25*"  and  26**  W.  long.  It  is 
about  85  miles  l<«ig,  and  from  6  to  9  miles  wide ;  the  area  is  about 
147,200  acres,  of  wluch  2100  acres  are  in  orange  gardens,  2400  acres 
in  vineyards,  and  40,000  acres  arable :  the  population  of  the  inland  is 
about  80,000. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  island  exhibits  signs  of  volcanic  agency, 
and  presents  a  great  variety  of  surface.  The  greatest  elevation  occurs 
near  its  eastern  extremity,  which  is  formed  by  a  moimtain  mass  ter- 
minating in  several  summits,  the  highest  of  which,  the  Pico  da  Vara, 
attains  3560  feet  above  the  sea  leveL  Two  other  pesJcs  rise  respectively 
to  2927  and  2455  feel  The  shores  of  this  tract  are  veiy  high,  and  in 
some  places  rise  to  more  than  1200  feet.  This  part  of  the  island  has 
no  traces  of  volcanic  agency ;  it  is  well  watered  and  produces  abund^ 
anoe  of  grain  of  all  sorts,  and  the  mountains  are  covered  with  woods. 
Contiguous  to  this  tract  on  the  west  is  a  region  of  very  uneven  surface, 
but  of  less  elevatidn.  It  comprehends  the  Valley  of  the  Furnaces  or 
Hot  Wells.  The  larsre  depression  of  the.  valley  is  partly  occupied  by 
a  lake  one  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  broad.  This  lake  is  995  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  but  the  peaks  which  inclose  the  valley  rise  to  heights 
varying  from  about  1 500  feet  to  2300  feet.  This  division  is  abundantly 
watered  by  frequent  showers  in  summer,  and  more  continuous  falls  of 
rain  at -other  seasons.  As  the  soil  consists  of  scoria,  lava,  and  other 
volcanic  matter,  which  has  not  been  decomposed,  the  country  has  a 
barren  aspect,  but  where  cultivated  it  produces  excellrait  fruit.  In 
thoacentre  of  the  island  the  country  rises  higher,  and  becomes  moun- 
fcainoiu«  The  Sierra  da  Agoa  de  Pao,  which  is  3060  feet  above  the 
sea,  contains  a  great  number  of  separate  volcanic  cones,  varying 
between  1800  and  2600  feet  in  height.  They  are  chiefly  composed  of 
pumice  and  scorifk  From  want  of  cohesive  power  in  the  matter 
which  composes  these  cones  the  heavy  rains  cut  deep  gorges  in  their 
sides  and  frequently  cause  landslips.  The  lower  part  of  this  tract 
contains  numerous  vineyards,  orchards,  and  orange  plantations.  The 
weatem  {tfirt  of  St.  Michael's  appears  to  have  been  more  subject  to 
volcanic  changes  than  any  other.  It  contains  in  its  centre  a  valley  of 
elliptical  form,  called  the  Sete  Citades,  which  is  3  miles  long  and 
24  miles  broad.  On  tho  south-east  is  a  chain  2  miles  long,  terminating 
in  the  Pico  de  Carvao,  which  is  2632  feet  above  the  sea.  The  greater 
part  of  the  interior  of  this  valley  is  occupied  by  two  lakes.  In  this 
tract  are  two  hot  springs  which  rise  up  in  the  sea  below  high-water 
mark.  Throughout  the  island  hot  springs  are  frequent,  except  in  the 
eastern  districts  and  the  country  between  Delgadaand  Bibeira  G^rande. 

Although  the  climate  is  variable  both  as  to  heat  and  humidity,  it  is 
very  temperate,  and  the  changes  do  not  materially  a£Eect  health  or 
comfort.  The  mean  temperature  in  winter  is  62"*  and  in  summer 
69-5".  The  extremes  of  the  whole  year  are  46^  and  84%  in  winter  46* 
and  76°,  and  in  summer  46"  and  84%  in  February  46"  and  72",  and  in 
August  64"  and  84".  The  mean  annual  quantity  of  rain  is  80  inches 
near  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  probably  not  less  wxa  50  inches  on  the 
mountains.  Sometimes  there  is  no  rain  from  the  b^gpnning  of  April 
to  the  end  of  September,  causing  defidenoy  in  the  grain  harvest.  The 
prevailing  winds  are  firom  the  north-east  and  north-^west. 

The  ii^bitants^  who  are  Portuguese,  are  industrious;  their  piin* 
cipal  occupation  is  the  cultivation  of  the  ground.  The  grains  which 
are  most  extensively  cultivated  are  wheat>  Indian  com,  and  beans. 
Yams  and  bananas  succeed  in  several  places  on  the  southern  coast. 
The  pasture-grounds  on  the  more  rugged  portions  of  the  island  are 
3xtensive.  All  the  domestic  animals  of  Southern  Europe  are  kept; 
out  the  breeds  are  indifferent.  Of  wild  quadrupeds  only  rabbits, 
ferrets,  and  weasels  are  noticed,  with  rats  and  mice.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  birds,  mostly  those  of  small  size ;  fish  is  rather  abundant 
along  the  shores. 

The  capital  of  the  island,  Ponte  Ddgtida,  is  built  on  the  southern 
nhore.  When  the  wind  is  south,  the  harbour  hera  is  unsafe.  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  extensive  orchards  and  orange  plantations :  the 
population,  which  includes  many  English  families,  is  upwards  of 
20,000.  Altegoa,  farther  east,  has  a  small  port  and  4000  inhabitants ; 
and  Villa  France^  still  farther  east,  5000  inhabitants,  some  of  whom 
are  employed  in  the  manufkcture  of  a  coarse  kind  of  pottery.  In  thA 
vicinity  of  these  places  are  extensive  plantations  of  oranges  and  vine- 
yards. On  the  northern  coast  is  the  town  of  Jiibeira  €rande,  with 
12,000  inhabitants.  It  has  no  harbour,  being  hemmed  in  by  reefs  of 
rocks,  which  run  out  some  distance  from  the  shore.  It  is  irregularly 
built^  the  houses  forming  narrow  irregular  streets  along  the  coast  It 
has  some  manuflEMtures  of  coarse  woollen  cloth  and  linen. 

The  number  of  English  vessels -which  annually  visit  St  Michael's 
is  about  200,  and  about'  tha  same  number  sail  between  St.  Miehaei'B 
and  Portugal  American  and  Brazilian  vessds  are  few.  The  English 
take  away  oranges,  of  which  many  thousand  boxes  are  annually 
exported;  Th^  other  agricultural  pruductionB,  especially  com  and 
wiizB,  an  oanied  to  PortagaL    The  impovtatioD  fbom  Eiaglaad  con« 


sists  of  sereral  kinds  of  textile  fabrics*  iron-ware,  and  com ;  those 
from  Brazil  of  hides  and  colonial  produce ;  the  Americaot  brioK 
timber  and  whal&oil^  aad  the  Portuguese  Hqttors,  textile  fabrics, 
colonial  produce,  silver  coin,  soap,  and  hats.  Considerable  quantitiea 
of  tea,  tobacco,  spices,  silks,  &a,  are  smuggled  into  the  isUmd.  The 
annual  average  amount  of  imports  in  1836>40  was  95,3122. ;  that  of 
exports  was  134,749/.  The  value  of  the  principal  imports  into  St. 
Michael's  in  1840  was  121,9952. ;  in  1841  it  was  124,3282.  The  four 
largt^t  items  were  cotton  and  woollen  goods  from  Great  Britain,  and 
com  and  liquors  from  PortugaL  During  1841  there  airived  at  St. 
Michael's  394  vessels  of  34,092  tons,  of  which  198  of  16,072  tons  were 
British,  and  175  of  12,784  tons  were  Portuguese.  The  other  vessels 
called  chiefly  for  refreshments. 

This  island  was  discovered  in  1444  by  Cabral,  and  was  settled  in  the 
following  year. 

Pico,  so  csUed  from  the  renuokahle  volcano  which  it  contains,  and 
which  is  called  '  the  Peak'  (Pico),  lies  between  38"  15'  and  38"  33'  K. 
lat,  28"  3'  and  28"  42'  W.  long.  It  extends  from  west-north-west  to 
east«outh-east  about  45  miles,  and  is  about  8  miles  wide  towards  its 
western  extremity,  where  it  is  widest;  whence  it  gradually  grows 
narrower  as  it  proceeds  farther  east^  until  it  terminates  in  a  forked 
rock  hardly  a  mile  in  width.  The  average  width  is  about  5  miles. 
The  area  is  about  225  square  miles. 

The  coast-line  is  bordered  by  rugged  rocks ;  at  Lagens  on  the  south 
coast  is  a  small  covei,  in  which  smaU  craft  find  shelter.  The  western 
districts  present  the  most  rocky  surface.  The  country  rises  from  the 
shores  towards  the  peak,  wMoh  occupies  the  centre  of  this  part 
of  the  island.  The  country  round  the  volcano  and  even  the 
lower  parts  of  its  sides  are  richly  cultivated,  principally  with 
vineyaras;  there  are  idso  gardens  and  orange-groves.  From  the 
cultivated  grounds  to  witlun  a  third  of  the  distance  frrom  the 
summit  the  sides  of  the  peak  are  thickly  covered  with  qslandid 
cediurs,  the  Myrica  Faya,  the  white  yew,  immense  junipers,  myites, 
and  tree-fems,  beyond  which  point  vegetation  begins-  to  decline, 
and  on  approaching  the  top  of  the  peak  nothing  is  seen  but 
moss  and  hchens.  From  ihe  eastern  base  of  the  volcano  a  hig^ 
ground  runs  eastward  to  Cape  Galhagrossa,  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  island.  It  occupies  the  middle  crif  the  island,  and  descends  with 
a  very  broken  surface  towards  the  northern  ind  southern  shores. 
Though  this  part  of  the  island  also  consists  of  lava-rocka  it  contains 
a  much  larger  portion  of  cultivable  land,  but  is  not  so  well  cultivated 
as  the  country  round  the  voloaua  The  southern  dedivitieB  are  much 
better  cultivated  than  those  which  slope  towards  the  ncxthem  shores, 
which  are  less  covered  with  soiL 

The  chief  article  of  produce  is  wine.  It  goes  by  the  name  of  Fayal 
wine,  because  it  is  exported  to  foreign  Countries  from  Horta,  the  capital 
of  the  island  of  Fayal.  Qreat  quantities  of  fruit  are  also  sent  to 
FayaL  Qrain  and  pulse  are  grown  suflftcient  for  the  consumption  of 
the  population ;  the  onions  of  Pico  are  much  valued,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  them  are  disposed  of  to  American  and  other  traders.  The 
cedar  and  white  yew  are  greatly  prized  for  furniture.  Pastoro'grounds 
abound  on  the  higher  part  of  the  ridge,  where  a  large  nombev  il  sheep 
are  bred  for  the  waol,  which  is  worked  by  the  natives  into  dothing 
for  home  consumption ;  goats  are  still  more  numerous.  Csifetle  abound 
and  are  of  a  fine  breed.    In  many  plaoes  orchilla  is  collected* 

The  climate  is  mild,  neither  the  cold  of  the  winter  nor  the  heat  of 
the  Bunimer  being  intense,  but  it  is  very  irregular.  Showers  of  rain 
are  frequent  throughout  tiie  year,  and  in  the  winter  so  violent  as  to 
cause  constant  changes  in  the  fiuse  of  the  country.  This  island,  like 
the  other  Axores,  is  subject  to  incessant  gales,  which  render  the 
approach  to  it  dtuigerom  to  vessels.  Earthquakes  arefr*equent^  and 
four  eruptions  of  the  volcano  are  on  record.  Three  of  them  occurred 
in  the  16th  century,  and  ihe  last  in  1718,  which  burst  from  the 
western  side  of  the  peak  and  overwhelmed  a  large  portion  of  the 
best  vineyards. 

The  poptdation,  which  is  stated  at  80,000,  consists  of  Portuguese 
deeoentb  They  are  an  industrious  race,  and  ace  settled  on  the  shores 
of  the  island,  where  they  live  in  neat  white  oottages,  with  bright, 
cane-reed  thatched,  conical  roofiL 

The  capital  is  LagerUf  a  small  place  built  roxmd  a  little  oove.  In 
the  strait  which  divides  Pico  from  Fayal,  but  at  a  short  distance  from 
Pico  are  two  immense  masses  of  red  volcanic  rool^  called  the  Isles 
of  Blagdelena,  and  between  them  and  Pico  is  an  anchorage  in  six  to 
eight  i^thoms.  Opposite  to  them  is  the  town  of  Moffddena  Onaew^ 
vdhOf  whence  the  produce  of  Pico  (wine,  brandy,  fhiits)  is  shipped  to 
Fayal,  and  where  the  rich  inhabitants  of  Horta  have  viUas. 
.  Terceira,  which  though  neither  the  largest  nor  the  most  fertile  is 
considered  the  principal  island  of  the  Azores,  is  situated  needy  in  the 
centre  of  the  group,  and  is  the  seat  of  government.  It  extends 
between  38"  86'  and  88"  50'  N.  hit.,  26"  58'  and  27"  22'  W.  long.,  and 
is  about  20  miles  long  from  east  to  weet»  with  an  average  width  of 
about  13  miles :  the  population  is  about  40,000. 

Terceira  does  not  exhibit  that  extreme  irregularity  which  occurs  in 
the  other  islands.  The  coasts  indeed  are  rocky  and  precipitous,  but 
the  higher  parts  of  the  island  are  chiefly  composed  of  beautiful  and 
fertile  plains,  and  are  entirely  destitate  of  cones,  craters,. and  peaks. 
There  is  however,  about  6  or  7  miles  north-west  from  the  town  of  Angra, 
a  wide  deprsssioni  called  Furnas  de  EuxofrCi  from  the  crevices  of  which 
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sulphuric  TRpouiii  issue  in  abundance,  and  which  is  surxDunded  by 
hills  composed  of  pumice-stone.  It  is  stated  that  these  crevices  were 
formed  by  the  earthquake  of  1614,  which  was  the  last  experienced  in 
the  island,  up  to  1841,  when  the  town  of  .Praya  was  completely 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  the  whole  island  suffered  much. 
The  most  elevated  part  of  the  iBland  is  in  the  middle,  and  extends 
from  east  to  west,  where  it  terminates  with  Punta  Seretta.  The 
island  has  only  three  harbours,  Praya  on  the  east,  Angra  on  the  south, 
and  BisooitoB  on  the  north-west,  but  the  anchorage  is  bad,  and  with 
certain  winds  vessels  e^e  obliged  to  seek  the  open  sea.  The  soil  is 
composed  of  volcanic  ashes,  pumice-st'One,  slags,  decomposed  lava,  a 
quantity  of  ferruginous  matter,  a  small  portion  of  clay  or  sand,  and 
a  little  limestone.  But  a  large  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  is  mixed 
with  these  materials,  which  imparts  to  the  soil  a  considerable  degree 
of  fertility.  Grain  is  cultivated  only  on  the  more  level  and  low  tracts 
along  the  coast.    The  interior  is  overgrown  with  trees. 

The  climate  is  known  to  be  very  moderate,  the  average  range  of 
the  thermometer  being  only  from  50*  to  75°,  and  rarely  exceeding 
these  two  extremes,  the  weather  not  being  subject  to  great  changes. 
Showers  of  rain  are  frequent  throughout  the  year,  and  as  violent  in 
winter  as  they  are  in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Pico.  The  sea 
which  surrounds  the  Azores  is  exposed  to  incessant  gusts  and  gales, 
on  which  account  it  is  rather  dreaded  by  seamen.  The  changes  of  the 
wiud  are  frequent  and  sudden,  rendering  the  navigation  between  the 
islands  very  tedious. 

Grain  and  cattle  are  the  staple  articles  furnished  by  this  island. 
The  principal  objects  of  cultivation  are  wheat,  Indian  com,  flax, 
French  and  broad  beans,  and  a  little  barley.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  com  is  exported  to  Portugal  The  most  common  vegetables  are 
yams,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  onions,  and  capsicums.  All  the  fruit- 
trees  of  Southern  Europe  succeed ;  the  oranges  of  Terceira  are  now 
hardly  inferior  to  those  of  St.  Michaers,  and  are,  with  lemons,  largely 
exported  to  England.  The  vineyards  are  extensive,  but  the  wine  is 
converted  into  brandy,  and  the  wine  consumed  in  the  island  is 
imported  from  FayaL  The  apples,  pears,  figs,  chestnuts,  and  walnuts 
are  good.  On  the  declivities  there  are  some  pine-woods  and  beech-trees. 
Quantities  of  orchilla  are  collected  fr^m  the  rocks.  Goats  are 
numerous.  A  few  small  horses  are  reared ;  oxen  and  asses,  which  are 
numerous,  ard  used  as  beasts  of  burden.  Hogs  are  very  numerous, 
and  are  fed  on  Indian  com  and  chestnuts.  There  are  no  wild 
animals^  except  rabbits,  and  no  poisonous  reptiles.  Fowls  and 
turkeys  abound.  There  are  thousands  of  blackbirds,  woodcocks,  and 
partridges.  Fish  is  said  to  be  abimdant.  Sometimes  whales  are 
seen  near  the  island. 

The  population  is  settled  in  three  towns  and  fifteen  villages.  Angra 
is  the  capital  [Ai^qra].  Praya,  which  has  about  8000  inhabitants,  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  a  beautiful  sandy  deep  bay,  well  defended 
by  nature  and  art^  and  has  some  commerce  with  Portugal  and 
Madeira :  it  exports  grain  and  live-stock. 

Very  good  linen  and  coarse  woollen  cloth  is  made  on  the  island  for 
home  consumption.  Coarse  earthenware  is  also  manufactured  to^  a 
considerable  extent,  the  clay  for  which  is  imported  from  Santa  Maria. 
The  exports  consist  of  grain  and  live-stock,  which  go  to  Portugal  and 
Madeira^  and  of  brandy,  oranges,  and  orchilla,  which  go  chiefly  to 
England  and  Hambuigli.  The  imports  are  principally  coarse  cotton 
fabrics,  some  woollen  cloth,  hardware  and  cutlery,  and  cod,  most  of 
which  articles  are  brought  from  England.  The  average  annual 
amoimt  of  imports  during  1836-40  was  21,7l5i,  that  of  exports 
was  34,831Z.    A  good  deal  of  smuggling  is  carried  ou, 

Terceira  was  discovered  in  1445  ;  and  it  then  received  its  present 
appeUation,  being  the  third  of  the  Azones  in  the  order  of  discovery. 
It  was  then  uninhabited,  but  it  was  immediately  settled  by  several 
families  from  Portugal  In  1580,  when  Philip  II.  took  possession  of 
Portugal,  the  inhabitants  declared  against  him,  and  repulsed  his  fleet 
from  their  i&ores;  but  in  1588  they  wera  obliged  to  submit  In  1828, 
when  Don  Miguel  had  abolished  the  constitutional  government  of 
Portugal,  and  proclaimed  himself  absolute  king,  Terceira  declared  for 
Donna  Maria;  and  in  1829  a  large  fleet  and  army  sent  by  Don  Miguel 
for  the  conquest  of  the  island  were  repulsed  with  great  loss  from 'the 
town  of  Praya.  In  1881  the  other  islands  of  the  group  were 
recovered  for  Donna  Maria  by  a  small  number  of  troops  sent  there 
from  Terceira. 

(Ashe's  Huiory  of  the  Azores  or  Wetiem  Idanda;  Von  Buch's 
Phynkalieche  Betlohreibmg  der  Canarischen  lutein;  Fowler's /oi«r»aZ 
of  a  Tour  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  Return  to  England  hy  the 
Western  Tdands;  Boid's  Description  of  the  Azores  or  Western  Jdands; 
Royal  Oeom'ophiccU  Journal,) 

AZOTtrS.    [AsHDOD.] 

AZTECS  is  the  name  of  a  tribe  who  settled  last  in  that  part  of 
America  now  called  Mexico.  They  were  living  as  a  tribe  about  the 
year  1160  of  our  era  in  Aztlan,  a  country  situated  to  the  north  of 
the  Gulf  of  California.  A  man  of  great  influence  in  the  tribe  named 
Huitzitdh  availed  himself,  as  it  is  ssdd,  of  the  chirping  of  a  bird  to 
persuade  the  men  to  leave  their  native  abod&  Having  crossed  the 
Rio  Colorado,  or  one  of  its  feeders,  at  a  point  beyond  35*  N.  lat, 
they  proceeded  soutii-eastward  to  the  river  Gila,  where  they  lived  for 
some  time,  as  appears  from  the  ruins  of  certain  ancient  btiildinga 
found  on  &»  banks  of  that  river.    After  dwelling  in  several  places^ 


they  arrived  at  Hueicolhuacan,  or  Cilliacan,  24°  54'  N.  lat,  108**  1' 
W.  long.  Here  they  remained  three  years,  reformed  their  calendar, 
and  constructed  a  wooden  image  of  their  god  Huitzilopochtli.  In 
1196  they  arrived  at  Tula.  Prom  this  place  they  removed  in  1216 
to  Zumpanco,  in  the  valley,  where  afterwards  the  city  of  Mexico  was 
founded.  They  were  kindly  received  by  the  chief  of  that  place, 
Tochpanecatl ;  and  after  wandering  some  y^rs  about  the  Lake  of 
Tezcuco,  they  finally  settled  at  Acocolco,  a-  group  of  islands  in  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  lake.  The  chief  of  Colhuacan  waged  war 
against  them,  and  in  1814  reduced  them  to  slavery.  In  this 
wretched  state  they  lived  for  nearly  half  a  century  at  Tizapon.  A 
service  which  the  Aztecs  rendered  to  their  masters  in  a  war  between 
the  Colhuacanians  and  the  Xochimilchians  was  the  means  of 
procuring  them  their  liberty.  Clavigero  says  (torn.  i.  p.  166)  that 
after  the  battle  the  Aztecs  asked  their  masters  for  some  victim  to 
offer  to  their  god,  and  that  they  were  presented  with  a  dead  bird 
wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  coarse  stuff.  During  the  night  the  Aztec 
priests  removed  this  mean  offering  from  the  altar,  and  placed 
instead  of  it  some  odoriferous  plants,  and  a  knife  of  itzli  or  obsidian. 
On  the  following  morning  they  invited  the  Colhuacanians  to  the 
festival,  and  bringing  out  four  prisoners  whom  they  had  concealed, 
the  priests  sacrificed  them  in  the  horrid  manner  ever  afterwards 
practised  by  the  Aztecs.  The  Colhuacanians,  horror-stmck  at  this 
scene  of  blood,  ordered  this  cruel  tribe  to  remove  from  their  terri- 
tory. The  Aztecs  then  fixed  their  abode  in  Acatzitzintlan,  but 
wishing  to  separate  themselves  still  further  frx)m  their  masters 
proceeded  to  Yztacalco,  a  group  of  islands  which  were  situated  in 
the  western  part  of  the  lake.  On  one  of  these  islands  they  found 
an  eagle  perched  upon  a  nopal  which  grew  out  of  a  rock,  and  they 
selected  that  spot  for  their  permanent  abode,  in  compliance  with  the 
oracle  of  their  god,  who  gave  them  that  omen  as  a  sign  of  the 
termination  of  their  migration.  They  built  there  a  wooden  toocalli, 
or  temple  to  their  idol,  and  encompassed  it  with  houses,  giving  the 
place  the  name  of  Tenochtitlan,  that  is,  the  place  of  a  nopal  upon  a 
rock,  and  also  of  Mexicaltzinco,  from  the  name  of  their  god  of  war, 
Huitzilopochtli,  or  MexitH,  from  which  the  present  name  of  Mexico 
is  corrupted  by  the  Spaniards.  This  event,  according  to  the  Aztecs' 
chronology,  took  place  in  the  year  of  the  two  Calli  (1325  of  our  era). 
They  divided  their  city  iilto  four  quarters,  each  of  which  they 
dedicated  to  some  particular  god,  to  whose  honour  they  built  a 
teocalli. 

In  1S88  discord  arose  among  them,  and  the  tribe  was  divided 
into  two  factious,  one  of  which  removed  to  a  small  island  north-west 
of  the  teocalli  of  Mexitli,  where  they  built  a  town,  called  at  first 
Xaltilolco,  and  afterwards  Tlatelolco,  which  was  conquered  iemd 
united  to  Tenochtitlan  under  the  reign  of  Axajacatl,  about  a.d.  1464. 

The  government  of  the  Aztecs  was  at  first  oiistocratical.'  A  body 
of  twenty  men  of  the  most  distinguished  in  the  tribe  presided  over 
the  affairs  of  the  nation.  About  the  middle  of  the  14th  century 
both  branches  adopted  the  monarchical  form  of  government.  On 
the  death  of  Huitzilihuitl,  the  second  king  of  Mexico,  it  was  estab- 
lished as  a  law  that  four  of  the  nobles  should  elect  a  king  out  of 
the  collateral  relations  of  the  deceased  monarch,  to  the  exclusion  of 
his  children.  This  law  continued  till  the  destruction  of  the  empire. 
Montezuma-Ilhuicamina,  the  first  of  that  name,  was  the  great 
legislator  of  the  Aztecs.  He  also  erected  the  great  teocalli  of  Mexico, 
made  several  important  conquests,  and  after  the  great  inundation, 
which  took  place  in  1 446,  ordered  the  construction  of  a  magnificent 
dyke,  9  miles  long  and  16|  feet  wide.  In  a  succession  of  wars  with 
the  surrounding  states,  the  Aztecs  extended  their  dominion  over  all 
the  country  comprising  the  modem  districts  of  Vera  Cruz,  Oaxaca, 
Puebla,  Mexico,  and  Valladolid,  an  extent^  according  to  Humboldt,  of 
from  18,000  to  20,000  square  league& 

Until  the  latter  times  of  the  empire  the  royal  authority  was 
restrained  within  very  narrow  limits.  The  emperors  were  not 
allowed  to  undertake  any  affair  of  importance  which  could  affect  the 
community,  without  first  consulting  the  three  supreme  councils  of 
the  nation.  These  coimcils  were  composed  of  the  nobility.  With 
the  power  acquired  by  conquests  the  emperors  gained  every  day  more 
ascendancy  over  the  nation,  until,  \mder  the  emperor  Motezuma  II., 
the  Aztec  government  degenerated  into  a  complete  despotism.  When 
the  king  was  chosen  he  was  consecrated  with  many  fantastic  and 
superstitious  ceremonies  by  the  high-priest,  after  which  he  was 
compelled  to  fast  rigidly  for  four  days;  then  he  went  to  war  in  order 
to  procure  prisoners  to  serve  as  victims  at  the  festival  of  the  corona- 
tion. When  the  king  returned  from  this  expedition  he  was  solemnly 
crowned.  All  the  offices  in  the  king's  household  were  held  by  the 
first  nobility.  Other  nobles  superintended  the  cultivation  of  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  king,  and  had  the  usufruct  of  them. 

When  war  had  been  decided  upon  against  any  nation  by  the  king 
and  his  coimcils,  an  ambassador  was  sent  to  the  chief  of  that  nation^ 
to  signify  to  him  the  motive  of  the  war,  and  to  propose  the  means  of 
avoiding  it  If  the  chief  submitted  to  the  terms  proposed,  peace  was 
granted ;  if  he  refused,  two  successive  embassies  were  then  sent»  the 
first  to  the  most  influential  men  in.  the  nation  and  another  to  the 

Seople.     They  also  sent  with  their  ambassadors  an  image  of  their  god 
[exitli,  which  if  the  enemies  placed  among  their  own  gods,  tbat 
nation  became  the  allies  of  the  Aztecs.    In  eveiy  nation  of  Anahuao 
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the  Axteo  name  of  Mezioo,  there  wu  a  field  let  aperty  called  jaoUalli, 
in  which  the  first  battle  waa  fought  When  the  Aztec  army  waa 
uumenma  it  waa  counted  bj  xiquipilU,  or  diviaiona  of  8000  men. 
Tlie  dignity  of  generaliaaimo  waa  the  fint  in  the  state  after  the 
emperor.  Three  other  superior  officers  commanded  under  him. 
The  generals  and  other  officers,  who  were  always  chosen  out  of  the 
nobility,  gradually  rose  from  the  rank  of  tiie  common  soldier. 
They  had  three  militaiy  orders,  called  those  of  the  princes,  of  the 
eagle,  and  of  the  ocelot,  or  American  tiger.  The  delenaiYe  arms  of 
the  Aztecs  were  the  shield,  the  cuirass,  and  the  helmet.  The  ahields 
were  made  of  reeda  interwoTcn  with  cotton  thread  and  covered  with 
feathers,  or  of  turtle-diell  covered  with  plates  of  copper,  silver,  or 
gold.  Some  of  these  shields  were  laige  enough  to  cover  their  bodies 
entirely,  and  were  made  so  that  they  could  be  folded  together  and 
carried  under  the  arm,  like  an  umbrella.  Their  cuirasses  were  made 
of  cotton  quilted,  and  were  arrow-proof.  Their  helmets  were  made 
of  wood,  in  the  shape  of  heads  of  tigers,  serpents,  and  other  animals. 
Their  offensive  arms  were  slings,  bows,  spears,  pikes,  clubs,  and 
sworda.  They  never  made  use  of  poisoned  arrowa.  Their  sword  was 
a  piece  of  some  hard  wood,  84  feet  long,  the  edge  of  which  waa 
formed  of  obsidian.  The  fint  blow  of  this  weapon  waa  terrible ;  but 
it  was  then  rendered  useless.  Their  ensign  resembled  more  a  Boman 
than  a  modem  standard.  It  represented  an  eagle  in  the  act  of 
darting  upon  a  tiger.  They  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
fortifying  cities,  and  surrounded  them  with  walla,  ditches,  and 
palisadoes ;  but  their  principal  fortifications  were  their  teocaUis  or 
temples. 

The  judicial  system  of  the  Aztecs  showed  no  small  degree  of  civili- 
sation. A  supreme  judge  called  dhuacoatl  decided  definitively  in  all 
matters  both  civil  and  criminal,  and  appointed  some  of  the  inferior 
judges  and  also  the  collectors  of  the  revenues.  A  tribunal  composed 
of  tiiree  judges  called  tlacatecatl  sat  every  day  to  hear  causes.  In 
civil  but  not  in  criminal  causea  there  was  an  appieal  from  this  tribunal 
to  the  cihuacoatL  There  was  also  such  a  graaation  of  district  courts 
with  their  necessary  officers  as  to  provide  n>r  the  extension  of  judicial 
forms  in  accordance  with  the  wants  of  the  community.  Their  criminal 
laws  were  very  severe.  Treaaon,  voluntary  homicide,  robbery  of  gold 
or  silver,  theft  in  the  market-place,  adult^,  and  incest,  were  visited 
with  the  utmost  rigour  of  Uie  law.  Drunkenness  in  a  young  man 
waa  punished  by  hanging  and  throwing  the  body  afterwards  into  the 
lake,  if  the  offender  waa  of  a  noble  family ;  if  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
mon people  he  was  made  a  slave  for  the  fiiBt  offence  and  hung  for  the 
second.  At  the  age  of  70  a  man  or  a  woman  might  get  intoxicated 
with  impunity.  No  advocates  were  in  use  among  the  Aztecs :  the 
criminal  himself  conducted  the  defence  of  his  own  cause.  No  other 
proof  could  be  adduced  except  witnesses,  and  in  the  absence  of  wit- 
nesses the  criminal  was  allowed  to  clear  himself  by  an  oath.  They 
swore  by  the  sun :  the  form  of  taking  this  oath  waa  to  touch  the 
ground  with  two  fingers  and  then  carry  them  to  their  mouths. 

The  ri^t  of  private  property  was  fully  understood  among  the 
Aztecs.  The  lands  were  held  by  different  tenures,  and  were  appor- 
tioned among  the  king,  the  priests,  the  nobles,  and  the  people.  Of 
these  the  nobility  alone  were  full  possessors ;  the  other  three  merely 
enjoyed  the  use.  The  produce  of  the  common  lands  was  deposited 
in  storehouses,  firom  which  the  inhabitants  were  supplied  gratis 
according  to  their  wants.  The  inhabitanta  of  conquered  countries 
were  obliged  to  pay  tribute  in  kind  to  the  king  both  of  the  pi*oduce 
of  the  field  and  of  their  industry.  Among  the  Aztecs  slaves  were 
bought  or  persons  were  reduced  to  slavery  as  a  punishment  for  certain 
crimes,  but  the  son  of  a  slave  was  in  all  cases  a  freeman. 

The  Aztecs  had  some  imperfect  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  absolute 
and  eternal,  tg  whom  worship  was  due.  They  believed  him  to  be 
invisible  and  incorporeal,  and  therefore  no  representation  of  him  was 
either  painted  or  sculptured.  They  gave  to  this  being  the  name  of 
TeotL  The  epithets  of  Ipalnemoani  {*  him  by  whom  we  live '),  and 
Tloque-Nahuaque  ('he  who  has  all  in  himself'),  were  also  given  to 
him.  They  a<»nowledged  however  a  multitude  of  inferior  deities. 
They  also  believed  in  the  existence  of  an  evil  spirit,  called  by  them 
Tlacatecolototl,  whom  they  supposed  to  be  always  employed  in 
causing  evil  to  mankind.  The  souls  both  of  man  and  beast  they 
believed  to  be  immortaL  According  to  their  notions  of  a  future  stated 
there  were  three  different  mansions  where  men  enjoyed  a  future  state 
of  existence.  The  first  was  the  house  of  the  sun,  where  the  soldiers 
who  fell  in  battle  and  the  women  who  died  in  childbed  were  received. 
It  was  the  daily  occupation  of  the  spirits  of  the  departed  warriors  to 
hail  the  sun  with  hymns  and  dances  on  its  rising,  and  to  accompany 
it  to  the  zenith,  where  it  was  met  by  the  female  spirits,  who  in  like 
manner  escorted  the  great  luminarv  in  the  rest  of  its  course.  After 
a  period  of  four  years  had  elapsed  tney  were  transformed  into  clouds, 
or  into  birds  of  the  most  brilliant  plumage,  and  they  ascended  into 
heaven  to  breathe  the  pure  ether,  or  occasionally  descended  on  the 
earth,  where  their  time  was  passed  in  singing  and  inhaling  the  per- 
ftimea  of  plants  and  fiowers.  The  second  abode  was  the  Tlalocan,  or 
the  abode  of  the  god  Tlaloc,  the  god  of  water,  which  was  the  place 
that  the  spirits  of  young  children  wno  had  been  sacrificed  to  that  god 
and  of  all  others  who  had  died  of  certain  diseases  inhabited  :  in  Uiis 

Slaoe  they  were  regaled  with  every  sort  of  delicacy  that  could  produce 
elight    The  third  abode  waa  the  Mictlan,  or  hell,  where  Mictlan- 


tenctli  and  Mitlancihuatl,  the  god  and  goddess  of  hell,  reigned.  This 
place  was  destined  for  those  who  died  in  any  other  way.  in  this  place 
the  departed  spirits  suffered  nothing  except  the  inconvenience  arising 
from  the  complete  darkness  of  the  place. 

The  Aztecs  supposed  that  four  successive  revolutions  had  at  diffe- 
rent epochs  destroyed  mankind.  These  epochs  were  called  agea  or 
suns.  The  first  was  called  Tlaltonatiuh,  'the  age  of  the  earth,'  which 
took  place  5206  years  after  the  creation  of  the  first  sun ;  in  which  the 
gianta  who  had  then  dominion  over  the  earth  were  destroyed  by 
famine^  and  those  who  escaped  from  thia  scourge  were  devoured  by 
tigers.  The  second  was  called  Tletonatiuh, '  the  age  of  fire,'  and  hap- 
pened 4804  years  after  the  preceding  age.  At  this  epoch  the  world 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  as  the  birds  only  could  escape  the  general 
conflagration  men  were  changed  into  birds.  A  man  and  woman  were 
however  saved  in  a  cave.  The  third  epoch,  Eh^catonatiuh,  'the 
age  of  wind,'  took  place  4010  years  after  the  age  of  fire.  In  this 
revolution  the  worid  was  destroyed  by  violent  hurricanes,  and  the 
few  men  who  escaped  were  changed  into  apes.  The  fourth  epoch, 
Atonatiuh, '  the  age  of  water,'  happened  4008  years  after  the  preced- 
ing revolution.  In  this  revolution  a  unirersal  deluge  occurred,  in 
which  all  men  were  changed  into  fishes  except  a  man  and  a  woman. 
This  priril^ed  pair  were  saved  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree :  the  children 
of  this  couple  were  all  bom  dumb,  and  were  taught  to  speak  by  a 
dove ;  but  every  child  learned  a  different  language:  The  duration  of 
these  four  ages,  which,  according  to  Humboldt's  interpretation,  is  aa 
we  have  stated  18,028  years,  does  not  exceed  1417  years  according  to 
the  interpretation  of  IxtilxochitL 

In  all  the  European  historians  who  have  written  on  the  antiquities 
of  the  Aztecs  the  order  of  these  revolutions  is  different,  the  age  of 
water  being  placed  first  and  that  of  fire  last  This  error,  according 
to  Humboldt,  has  arisen  from  their  reading  the  painting  which  repre- 
sents this  part  of  the  Aztecs'  history  from  left  to  right,  beginning  at 
the  top,  inntead  of  reading  from  right  to  left,  beginning  at  the  bottom, 
which  is  the  system  adopted  by  the  Mexican  historian  Fernando  Alba 
Ixtilxochitl,  who  lived  soon  after  the  conquest :  he  was  a  great  grand- 
son of  the  last  king  of  Acolhuacan.  His  history  of  New  Spain  was  in 
manuscript  in  the  library  of  the  Jesuits  at  Mexico. 

Of  the  innumerable  inferior  dirinities  worshipped  by  the  Aztecs  the 
principal  were  thirteen.  Their  worship  included  sacrifices  of  human 
victims,  of  animals,  plants,  fiowers,  and  fruits ;  and  prayers,  hymns, 
fasUngs,  and  other  rigorous  penances,  in  which  the  worshippers  fre- 
quenthr  shed  their  own  blood.  The  human  sacrifices  were  so  horrible 
that  tne  simple  recital  of  them  excites  disgust ;  and  so  frequent  and 
numerous,  that  the  Mexican  historians  calculate  that  no  less  than 
20,000  victims  perished  every  year;  but  this  must  be  a  great 
exaggeration. 

The  priests  were  very  numerous.  Besides  serving  in  the  temple 
they  were  employed  in  educating  the  youth,  in  paintmg  the  annals  of 
the  empire,  in  forming  and  regulating  the  calendar,  in  composing 
hymns,  and  in  other  scientific  and  literary  pursuits.  The  body  of  the 
priests  was  subject  to  two  high-priests — the  TeoteucUi,  or  divine  lord, 
and  the  HueiteK>pixqui,  or  high-priest :  both  offices  were  elective,  ex- 
cept in  Acolhuacan,  where  the  high-priest  was  always  the  scoond  son 
of  the  king.  (Clavigero,  vol.  iL  ch.  vL  p.  39.)  There  were  persona 
of  both  sexes  devot^  to  the  service  of  the  gods,  who  lived  in  retire- 
ment, practising  very  severe  austerities.  Every  child  who  wac  devoted 
by  its  parents  to  the  service  of  the  temple  was  consecrat&l  by  the 
priests  by  moving  an  incision  on  its  breast  vrith  a  knife  of  ( bsidian. 
A  child  of  either  sex,  four  days  after  its  birth,  was  taken  by  the  mid- 
wife to  the  court  of  the  house,  where  a  ceremony  analogous  to  baptism 
was  performed. 

In  general,  every  male  child  followed  the  professioi^of  his  father. 
From  their  third  to  their  fifteenth  year  they  were  inscnicted  in  their 
houses  by  their  parents.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  they  were  sent  to  the 
temples  or  to  some  private  school,  to  be  taught  uiose  acquirements 
which  their  parents  were  unable  to  impart  to  them.  The  education 
of  the  Aztec  youth  is  described  in  the  collection  of  Mendoza,  plate 
IviiL  Ixiv.  (Aglio, '  Antiquities  of  Mexico,'  vol  i) 

When  a  man  and  a  female  had  arrived  at  a  proper  age,  which  for 
the  former  was  twenty  or  twenty-two,  and  for  the  latter  seventeen  or 
eighteen,  the  marriage  was  contracted  between  the  families  by  means 
of  a  female  negociator,  who  was  sent  to  the  bride  that  the  fathc  r  of  the 
youth  had  chosen  for  his  son.  This  woman,  accompanied  by  four 
other  females  with  lighted  torches  in  their  hands,  carried  tl;e  bride 
upon  her  shoulders  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom.  There  hhe  waa 
met  by  the  relations  of  the  intended  husband,  who  after  fumigating 
her  with  copal  introduced  her  into  the  house.  The  couple  were 
placed  upon  a  mat  by  the  fire-side,  and  the  female  negociator  tied 
together  the  end  of  their  garments,  in  which  ceremony  they  made  the 
mamage  contract  consist.  An  elderly  man  and  woman,  who  at  the 
same  time  acted  as  witnesses  to  the  ceremony,  then  delivered  a  speech 
to  the  new-married  couple,  and  presented  them  with  some  food.  Four 
days  after  they  went  to  the  temple  to  offer  to  their  god  thejnats  on 
which  they  had  slept 

^  The  ceremonies  which  the  Aztecs  used  in  their  burials  were  no  lees 
singular.  The  body  waa  dressed  in  a  peculiar  garment,  and  a  flask 
of  water  and  a  number  of  instructions  for  the  conduct  of  the  body  in 
its  new  state  was  placed  with  it    The  body  was  usually  bumt^  with 
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. .__....,  .1,  and  tools  of  tho  trsda  of  the 

deoMsed,  and  with  a  teoMchi,  ■  domeatio  quadruped  of  thi  HeiioaiiB. 
Whan  tlM  body  waa  oonaomcd  by  Ma  fire  the;  placed  the  ashes  in  a 
veawl,  with  a  gem  of  mora  or  leu  value  aooording  to  the  msaiis  of 
the  deoeaaad'a  famil;,  and  thia  Ameral  um  waa  buried  in  a  deep  hole, 
and  libationa  of  pulque  were  offered  upon  it  for  aeveral  daji.  With  the 
bodioa  of  kings  andgreat  lorda,  thsir  priest,  some  of  their  wives,  slaves, 
and  other  eerruita  of  their  household  were  killed  aad  then  bum^ 
Thoaa  who  died  of  l^irosj  and  other  diseased,  or  before  attaining  the 
age  of  aareatavn,  were  buried  without  burning :  their  bodies  were 
plaoed  in  niohsa  made  of  stone  and  mortar,  sitting  upon  a  chair  sui^ 
rounded  by  their  armi,  and  wearing  man;  valuable  jewela.  They  bad 
no  appointed  place  for  burying  their  dead  :  some  biuied  them  in  their 
own  gardsna,  and  others  in  the  toooallL  The  aahea  of  the  kings  were 
deposited  in  the  great  teocslli. 

The  Azteca  had  attained  a  certain  degree  of  astronomiasl  know- 
ledge. They  had  ■  solar  year  of  3SG  dayi  divided  into  1 6  months 
of  20  days  esoh.  The  6  complementary  days,  which  they  called 
nemontemi,  or  uMless,  were  added  to  the  Isst  month.  The  year  was 
represented  in  Iheir  paintings,  as  the  eograving  shows,  by  a  oircle. 


From  ClsTlKen. 


the  symbols  of  the  IS  months.  The  month  waa  divided  into  four 
perioda  of  five  days  eaoh.  Thirteen  of  Uisir  years  formed  a  period 
analogoua  to  the  Roman  Indiction,  which  they  called  tlalpQli ;  four 
tlalpilli  formed  a  liuhmolpiili,  or  li^ture  of  years  ;  and  two  xiuhmol- 
piUi  a  huehuatiliitli,  or  old  age  of  101  yean.  Insteul  of  adding  one 
day  every  fourth  year,  as  we  do,  they  added  thirteen  days  eveiy  fltly- 
two  yeara.  Tbsy  had  also  a  lunar  year  by  whioh  they  r^p:ilated  their 
sacred  feetivals.  The  yean  were  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
Tochtli,  s  rabbit ;  Acatlo,  a  cane  or  reed  ;  Tecpatl,  a  flint ;  and  Calli, 
a  house.  The  first  year  of  their  oentury  was  called  fint  rabbit ;  the 
second,  second  cane  ;  the  third,  third  flint ;  the  fourth,  fourth  house ; 
the  fidh,  fifth  rabbit ;  and  so  on  till  the  indiction  ended  with  the 
tbirteentji  mbbit.  The  second  period  b^fsn  with  the  first  reed,  and 
then  fallowed  second  flint,  third  house,  and  fourth  rabbit,  to  end 
with  the  thirteenth  cane.  The  order  of  the  third  period  waa  flint, 
house,  rabbit,  reed ;  and  that  of  the  fourth,  house,  rabbit,  reed,  and 
flint.  The  age  was  represented  in  their  paintings  by  a  circle  fanned 
by  a  serpent  biting  its  tail,  and  forming  four  foldings  with  its  body, 
which  corresponded  to  the  four  indiotions.  In  the  oentre  of  this  drcls 
they  painted  a  faoe  representing  the  snn,  and  round  it  the  images  of 
a  rabbit  or  hare,  a  reed,  a  knife  of  flint,  and  a  house,  and  upon  each 
sign  the  number  of  that  aign  expressed  in  dote  or  rounds.  Their 
year,  according  to  the  computation  of  Clavigero  {toL  iL  p.  234),  began 
on  the  26th  of  Februsjy,  on  the  first  yenr  of  the  cycle ;  but  every 
fourth  year  it  was  antiaipatad  one  day,  and  on  the  last  year  of  the 
<wole  it  began  on  the  11th  of  the  same  month,  because  of  the 
thirteen  intercalary  days  of  the  leap  years.  According  to  Humboldt 
('  Rasearchsa,'  p.  132),  the  beginning  of  the  Aztec  year  varied  fium 
the  SIh  to  the  28th  of  January.  The  day  was  divided  into  eight  parts, 
four  of  which  wore  for  the  rising  and  sotting  of  the  sun,  and  two  for 
L,  correspooding  to  the  third, 

night  by  the 

of  different  months  were  taken  trma  some  festival  or  from 

dicnmataDoe  which  usually  happened  in  the  month,  and  the 

waa  observed  with  rtgard  to  the  oamee  of  the  days.     The  days 

all   dengnated  by  a  particular  name.     At  the  end  of  every 

11  they  held  a  rdigioua  festival,  somewhat  analogous  to 
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the  sabbatic  year  of  the  Jews.  On  the  eve  of  the  festival  they 
destroyed  the  furniture  of  their  houses  (Clavigero,  voL  il  p.  81),  and 
extinguished  the  fires.  Some  prieata  then  proceeded  from  the  prin- 
cipal temple  to  the  neighbaurmg  mountain  to  kindle  the  new  fire. 
This  WBS  procured  by  the  friction  of  two  dry  pieces  of  wood  upon  the 
breast  of  a  prisoner,  who  was  afterwards  sacrificed  upon  the  moun- 
tain. Alter  the  fire  in  the  temple  had  been  lighted  the  inhabitant* 
reoeived  a  portion  of  the  saored  fire.  The  neit  thirteen  days  were 
oocupied  in  replacing  the  destroyed  furniture. 

The  Astecs  had  made  some  progreos  in  the  arts  of  social  life.  The 
monuments  of  architeoture,  sculpture,  and  painting,  which  still  exist, 
are  not  devoid  of  merit.  The  deugna  of  their  painters  are  coarse  and 
uncouth ;  the  figures  are  fantastical,  and  only  drawn  in  profile ;  but 
they  are  rsmailable  for  the  brilliancy  and  durability  of  their  colours. 
Their  works  of  arohitacture  and  sculpture  ara  of  a  higher  degree  of 


ombroide: 

feathers  oi  different  coloure  upon  a  piece  of  canvass,  and  than  place  it 
upon  a  tablet  of  wood  or  a  plate  of  copper.  They  laid  the  feaUiers  so 
even,  and  matched  (he  colours  so  admusbly,  as  to  give  to  abject«  thus 
represented  the  appeoianoe  of  painting.  Another  kind  of  moeaic  work, 
made  with  pieces  of  shelU  of  different  colours,  was  done  by  separata 
attifioers,  every  one  of  whom  undertook  a  part,  and  then  another 
artist  ariBiigsd  the  diffarmt  parts  together,  so  as  to  complete  the 
prafotmance. 

The  housea  of  the  poor  were  made  of  reeds,  or  of  unbaked  brick, 
and  were  roofed  with  a  certain  species  of  grass,  upon  which  they 
plaoed  leaves  of  the  aloe,  out  in  the  shape  of  tSea.  They  had  but  one 
apartmenti  where  all  lived  together.  The  booses  of  the  dtizens  had 
beaides  an  ajaiibcalli,  or  oratory,  and  a  temaicalli,  or  bath.  The  houses 
of  ihe  noblea  were  built  wiUi  stone  sjid  mortar,  and  conaiBtad  of  two 
stories,  covered  with  a  flat  roof  or  terrace.  Their  stufb  were  of  cotton, 
of  rabbit's  hair,  of  a  certain  spedee  of  palm,  and  of  thread  made  out 
of  the  leaves  of  the  aloe.  The  dresa  of  the  man  conusted  merely  in 
a  Saab  tied  round  the  wust,  with  the  two  eitremitiea  hanging  before 
and  behind,  and  a  square  mantle,  1  feet  lens,  the  two  extremities  of 
which  were  tied  upon  the  chest  This  mantle  covered  tha  aboulders 
and  all  the  bod^  behind.  The  women  wore  a  square  piece  of  stuff  tied 
round  their  waiata,  which  descended  down  to  Uieir  ankles,  and  a  sort 
of  waistcoat  without  aleavea.  Their  shoes  consisted  in  a  sole  cut  out 
of  the  leaves  of  the  aloe,  fastened  to  the  foot  with  a  cord.  The  kings 
WOM  instead  thin  plates  of  silver,  gold,  or  copper.  None  of  the  Aateoa 
ever  out  their  hair,  with  the  exception  of  the  virgins  who  were  conse- 
cnled  to  the  service  of  the  temples ;  the  men  ti«l  it  on  the  crown  of 
their  heads,  and  the  women  let  it  hang  down  their  shoulders.  Both 
men  and  women  wore  rings  and  other  ornaments  in  their  can,  nose, 
and  under  lip,  as  also  collitn  and  bracelets.  On  their  festivals  they 
ate  thelq^andaimiof  theprisonetaorshiveswhohadbeenaacriSced 
in  the  temple. 

In  June  1853  a  couple  of  children,  stated  to  have  bean  brought 
from  a  city  long  hidden,  called  Izamayil,  were  exhibited  in  London 
as  genuine  descendants  of  the  ancient  Astoce.  They  were  dwar&, 
almost  idiots,  and  knew  no  language,  though  with  much  difficulty 
they  had  been  taught  to  pronounce  a  few  words  of  English.  A  most 
improbable  tale  was  ralateil  of  the  manner  of  their  being  obtained  i  and 
it  was  added  that  the  pure  race  had  beoome  thus  diminutive,  and  that 
they  were  employed  only  as  priests  or  priestesses,  or  rather  u  repre- 
sentatives of  a  deity.  ProfesMr  Owen,  on  examining  them,  pronaunced 
that  they  were  merely  exoeptional  dwarf  specimemi  of  some  race, 
probably  South  American,  of  the  usual  stature,  with  a  mixture  of 
European  blood;  and  Dr.  ConoUy,  formerly  of  Honwell,  asserted 
that  ttiey  were  axamplea  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  cretinism,  not  attended 
with  goitres. 

The  ActecB  made  use  of  several  intoxicating  liquora,  the  principal 
of  which  was  that  called  by  the  Spaniards  'pulque,'  made  of  the  juice 
of  the  aloe.  In  conveying  goods  beasts  of  burden  were  not  used;  the 
articles  were  carried  by  men,  upon  their  shoulders.  They  had  public 
roads  and  inns,  also  bridges,  some  of  which  were  suspended  over  the 
torrents.  These  auspension-brideea  consisted  of  a  sort  of  hammock, 
made  of  strong  rT>pas  of  aloe,  and  suspended  fmia  two  trees  on  each 
aide  of  Uie  stream.  In  their  chinampaa,  or  flosting-gardans,  which 
floated  on  the  lake,  or  were  attached  to  the  shore,  they  cultivated 
Indian  com  and  several  species  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 

The  Aztec  language  wants  the  sounds  corresponding  to  the  letter* 
*,  ii,/,  9,  and  r,  and  abounds  in  those  expnased  by  (,  x,  I,  tl,  tt,  and  t. 
The  letter  /,  though  occurring  BO  often  in  that  language,  is  never  found 
'  ' '  "  it  of  a  word.     The  longuagelias  very  few  a    " 

fnolBBsthansiitee 
yet  few  are  monosyllahles  in  their  roots.  The  plural  of  nouns  is  formed 
by  doubling  the  &it  syllable  and  adding  the  particle  t»  to  the  word, 
thus  frem  miztli,  a  cat,  is  formed  mimiitin,  cats.  This  reduphcation 
is  sometimes  made  in  the  middle  of  the  word,  as  icbpochtli,  a  girl, 
ichpopochtin,  girls.  In  all  the  examples  quoted  by  Humboldt  it 
should  be  observed  the  I  is  dropped  in  the  plural  Verbal  nouns  are 
formed  by  means  of  the  particle  liatli ;  thus  from  tlatlolana,  to  ask  a 
question,  they  form  the  noun  tetlaniliztli,  a  question.    The  Aztec 
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Ungiun  !■  Toy  ngular  In  Ila  oonsliTioUoii,  ind  aboonda  ia  wonli 
ad^ited  to  oamplinMOt.  Tha  word  notlAEomahnuteo^ait^tmi, 
namdj,  mj  esteemed  lord  and  rerereiid  priest  and  father,  u  the  wonl 
ooDuntnih  naed  bj  a  Hexioan  in  addrening  a  priest  This  word  ia 
thna  anuyaed  bj  Clarigero,  no,  my,  tiaaontU,  alamed,  mahiuEtio, 
Ttvered,  teopiiqui  (gad-keeptr),  priat,  tatli,  fatjur. 

The  AitacB  cultivated  the  art*  of  oratory  and  poetry.  Few  of  their 
moral,  religious,  hiatorioal,  and  dramiitio  parformancaa  have  reached 
xu.  They  had  orators  who  ipoks  on  oertam  public  occariona,  each  oa 
on  embasaiea,  electiona  of  kiuga,  tuaRiaf(es,  and  oUiar  oeremoniea. 
Speciiuena  of  these  discoatses  have  been  tnuumitlad  to  oa  by  Father 
Sahagtm  in  hia  '  Hi«toria  Oeneral  de  Ifueva  Bspafla.' '  -  (Aglio'a 
'Antiquities  of  Ueiioo,'  toL  viL) 

The  ActecB  were  not  acquunted  with  the  art  of  alphabetic  writing, 
but  represented  paat  erenta  by  means  of  oertun  hieroglyphioe.  In 
writing  any  series  of  hierogtyphics,  Humboldt  says  that  their  order 
waa  from  right  to  lefl,  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  tiie  page  and  pro- 
oeeding  upwarda ;  but '  Clangero  aaya  that  if  tJie  painter  began  his 
series  at  the  right  auperior  oogls  of  ibe  canvaea,  he  prooeeded  borizoD- 
taLy  from  right  to  left ;  if  he  began  at  the  opposite  superior  angle, 
he  continued  perpendicularly  downwards ;  if  ha  b^on  at  the  laft 
inferior  angle  he  proceeded  hoiizoatally  to  the  right ;  and  perpendi- 
cularly upwards  when  he  began  on  the  opposite  iuieiior  angl& 

To  such  as  may  be  inclined  to  study  the  antiquities  of  Uie  Aitecs, 
Lord  Eingabcrough's  exoellent  work  '  On  the  AJitiqmUea  of  Mexico ' 
will  be  found  bo^  interoating  and  inatructive.  It  includes  faiMimiles 
of  the  Hexjcan  paintings  in  the  Yatican,  in  the  Borgian  museum  of 
the  College  of  Frapi^aiida  at  Bomt^  of  theCodeiTelkriaooBemenBis 
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at  Paris,  of  those  of  the  Institute  of  Botogna,  of  the  librariM  of 
OxA>rd,  Beriin,  Vienna,  and  Dreedsn;  and  also  sarsial  oollectitraia 
bslongmg  to  private  individuals  ;  the  rare  and  element  ooUeotioa  of 
engraving!  of  Meziean  monumenta  made  by  Captain  Dupuz  In  order 
of  the  Spanish  goTemment :  a  description  of  the  p»int.ing«  and  mooD' 

learned  notes  and  criticisma ;  and  the  originBl  and  interesting  '  Historic 
General  deNoevaEspalia'  of  Father  Sahagim,  never  before  pnbliBh«d. 
Some  Dotiea  of  the  remwna  of  andant  temples  and  other  buildinga 
reamlly  discovared  in  the  oountry  of  the  AstecB  will  he  found  tutdar 
Amuca,  Antiquitia  of. 

The  following  ia  a  chrwologieal  table  of  the  kinp  of  the  Aatao 
dynasty,  taken  from  Clavigaro,  voL  iv.  pp.  SI-SB ; — 
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Ifotenma-Xooolotiln 
CultUhDatiln,  rtlcned  Uiin  nontlu 
QaHDhtaDotxin,  nipicd  nine  monlha       ,        ,     IA31 
(Clavigero's  Staria  Antka  M  Meuico,  Ceaena,  ITGO;  Humboldt's 
Siitoin  FiMique  iu  Royamme  de  la  NimftlU  Btpagne ;  AUm  PiOor- 
fiue,  #tt  Tmi  da  CordMira;  Aglio's  Jnttgwlus  <^  Mexico,  London, 
1830). 


TIAALBEC,  a  ruined  city  In  Ccale-Syrii,  Is  rituatad  according  to 
■"  Rennell  in  S<*  1'  80"  N.  lat,  86*  11'  E.  long,  at  a  distance  of 
H  tnilea  S.aB.  from  Tripoli,  42  miles  E.N.E.  from  B<rirut,  and  125 
miles  W.aw.  from  Palmyra.  The  name  signiftea  in  Syriao  '  the  City 
of  the  3uD ; '  accordingly  Uie  Qreeks  called  it  Hetiopolis,  which  the 
Komans  appear  to  have  retmned.  The  native  name  however  BurriTed 
its  Oreek  synonym,  which  probably  was  seldom  used  by  the  Asiatica 
at  any  time. 

The  city  is  pleasantly  sltnated  on  a  rising  ^ound  immediately 
under  the  Anti-Libanua  and  near  the  junction  of  two  plains,  one  of 
which  slopes  towards  the  north  and  is  watered  by  the  Asy,  the  ancient 
Orontes,  the  other  towards  the  south  drained  by  the  Litan^,  the  ancient 
Leoates.  The  Aay  enteia  the  sea  below  Antioch,  and  the  Litan^  a 
little  north  of  the  site  of  ancient  Tyre ;  and  both  these  rivers  rise  a  little 
north  of  Baolbec  The  Litanif  recsires  a  great  increase  of  water  from 
a  fine  fountain  close  by  the  city  walls.  These  atreama  are  augmented 
try  aeTsral  constant  nils  from  the  melting  snows  of  Libanos.  Tliis 
abundance  of  water  must  at  all  times  have  rendered  Bsalbec  a 
deUgbtful  residence. 

nlien  the  city  tna  in  a  flourishing  state  It  is  probable  that  the 
advantages  arising  from  its  commerce  with  Tyre^  and  its  oonnoction  by 
caravan  routes  with  Palmyra,  Antioch,  Damaaeae,  the  Euphiatea,  and 
India  may  have  been  very  great.  The  history  of  the  place  is  very 
obscure ;  but  from  two  Boman  inscriptions  of  the  time  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  then  a  place  of  some 
importance,  under  the  name  of  Heliopolis.  Theae  facts  are  also 
confirmed  by  aeveral  colni  of  Raman  emperors. 

At  what  time  and  by  whom  the  city  was  first  founded  is  wholly 
unknown ;  even  the  epoch  when  the  temples,  which  from  their  style 
must  be  attributed  to  tha  Roman  psrioS  were  erected,  Is  matter  of 
much  unoertaiaty.  John  of  Halala  ('Hist  Chron.*  iL)'s«yB,  that 
.£lius  AntcuinuB  IHus  built  a  great  temple  to  Jupiter  at  Heliopolis, 
near  Llbanus  in  Phcsmcia,  which  was  one  of  Om  wonders  of  the 
world.  From  several  Roman  imperial  coins  found  here  it  appears 
that  Heliopolis  was  constitutod  a  colony  by  Julius  Cosar;  it  received 
part  of  the  veterans  from  the  Gfth  and  eighth  l^fions  in  the  tima 
of  Augustus,  and  was  eventually  mode  '  Juris  Italic! '  by  Septimii 


Abul&Tsgiiu  says  that  Constantina  buQt  a  temple  here,  and  that 
he  abolished  a  custom  of  this  place  which  permitted  tha  promiscuous 
use  of  wives.  We  learn  also  from  the  '  Chronicon  Paschole,'  p.  303, 
Uiat  while  Conxtantine  closed  the  temples  of  the  pagans  only, 
Theodonus  destroyed  some,  and  converted  the  great  and  fiunous 
temple  of  Heliopolis  into  a  chureh.  Church  history  gives  little 
more  than  the  names  of  some  bishops  and  martyra  of  HoUopolis. 
When  Mohammedanism  became  pravaJent  this  part  of  the  country  fell 
under  the  government  of  the  Ommaiade  caliphs,  during  whose  time 
Baalbeo  was  stili  a  conaiderable  city. 

The  area  ineloeed  by  the  walla  contains  the  great  temple,  with  its 
eourts  and  portico  ;  a  smaller  temple,  or  periiaps  basilica,  which  is  the 
best  preserved  of  oil  the  buildings.  There  is  also  a  very  singular  and 
unique  circular  temple,  and  a  curious  cotunm  on  the  highest  situation 


within  the  walls,  which  possibly  may  have  been  a  depsydi*  or  wat«r- 
olack.  The  portioc,  or  propyhsa,  which  formed  the  grand  front  to  tha 
buildings  oonnected  with  the  great  temple,  faces  the  east,  and  is  360  feet 
long.  It  Is  adorned  with  twelve  columna.  The  oolumns  with  their 
pedestals  are  about  GT  feet  high ;  and  the  whole  height  of  the  order 


Cepper  eeln  of  Ssptlndu  Serenu.    . 


of  Phnip  Ihe  Elder. 


Copper  coin  of  Otadlia.  PhiUp-i  Emprto.  Actual  stu. 
with  its  attic  and  podium  is  about  93  feet  On  the  pedestals  of  theaa 
oolumns  are  inscribed  vows  in  favour  of  the  empress  Julia  Domn* 
and  her  son  Caracalla.  Tha  poriJoo  leads  to  a  hexagonal  court 
190  feet  long  by  266  feat  wide,  liayond  which  a  quadrangular  court 
or  forum  is  entered,  40S  feet  long  by  140  feet  wide.  The  great 
temple,  to  which  the  approach  was  through  these  buildings,  forma 
the  western  part  of  tha  vast  structura.  Its  length  is  nearly  290  foet, 
the  width  IBO  feat,  with  ton  columns  in  front  and  nineteen  at  the 
aide  ;  when  peribot  it  was  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  pediment 
"■"■  "**■  '*--r  pedestals  are  71  feet  S  inohea 
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The  two  gn&t  iDalomra  or  courts  with  their  portioora  and  aihodns 

very  muoh  niiemblB  the  <qi«n  halls  and  exhadns  of  the  baths  of 
Canwalk  in  Rome,  and  tppfax  Uks  them  to  have  bean  intended  for 
the  protection  of  the  people  from  son  and  rain.  In  these  shady 
porticoes  the  niet«banta  of  Baalbea  may  have  transacted  biuirieH ; 
or  it  may  be  that  these  vast  inclosures  were  formed  for  the  purposes 
of  fora,  or  plaoee  of  hminrsn  whioh  must  have  been  essential  to  a 
weilthj  caQunaiiit;,  snch  as  Baslbec  osrtainly  was,  if  the  msgnitade 
of  its  ruins  may  be  taken  as  STidence  o£  wealth.  Another  oiunion 
however  is  that  the  buildings  round  the  inclosures  served  •■  schools 
and  lodgings  for  the  priests'of  the  Sun.  The  ascent  to  the  portico 
which  formed  the  grand  entrvios  to  these  buildings  was  by  a  magiu- 
Scent  flight  of  4i  at«pa  :  the  propylos  were  also  fianked  1^  a  podium 
or  low  wall,  at  the  extremity  of  whioh  are  two  square  uchedim 
deconted  with  Corinthian  pilaeteni.  This  front  is  represented  on 
the  revene  of  the  coin  of  Otacilia.  The  Turks  appear  to  have 
turned  this  building  into  a  fortress,  and  to  have  heightened  the 
walls  of  the  eshedrs,  finishing  them  with  a  battlement  after  the 
Turkish  fashion.  The  ihafta  of  the  coliunni  employed  in  the  courts 
of  the  fun  were  of  one  piece  of  granite,  and  above  the  entablature 
there  was  an  attic  divided  at  intervale  by  short  pilasters,  forming 
pedestals  for  ststnes ;  a  similar  attio  was  i^aced  over  the  exhedne  in 
the  great  entrance.  In  every  part  of  these  buildings  also  there  were 
rich  niches  decorated  with  ooluimis  and  adorned  with  statuaa  and  busta. 
The  great  temple  appears  to  have  been  a  peripteial  jmsnostyle 
temple,  having  ten  calumns  in  front  and  nineteen  on  the  flank,  the 
CQlumna  being  7  feet  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  8  feet  1  inch  apar^ 
except  in  the  centre  intercolumniation  of  the  portioo.  It  appears 
that  in  1660  there  were  still  standing  27  columns  of  ths  great  temple  ; 
travellers  subsequently  to  thia  period  mention  but  nine  columns, 
with  an  entablature  over  them ;  and  Tolney  in  1T8G  saw  only  six 
standing.  The  shafts  of  these  columns  consist  of  three  pieoee,  united 
■o  exactly  that  ths  blade  of  a  knife  cannot  be  inserted  between  ths 

The  smaller  but  more  perfect  building,  which  baa  eight  oolumna  in 
front  and  fifteen  on  the  flank,  is  326  feet  in  length,  118  feet  in 
width,  and  102  feet  from  the  base  of  the  oolumns  to  the  apex  of  the 
pediment.  The  columns  of  the  portioo,  which  is  dipteral,  have  been 
fluted,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  columns  at  each  flank.  This 
building  which  appears  in  some  respects  to  resemble  an  ancient 
basilica,  is  about  200  feet  to  the  southward  of  ths  large  temple,  but 
built  on  a  lower  level,  the  bottom  of  ths  basement  of  the  great  temple 
being  nearly  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  basement  of  the  amaller  edifice^ 
The  site  of  these  buildings  being  very  uneven  the  basement  on  the 
south  aide  is  raised  considerably,  with  a  solid  foundation  of  large 
atones.     The  structure  is  peripteral ;  the  columns  are  also  pyouottyle. 
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view  of  the  nrcnlar  Temple,  frcm  Wood  tud  Dnwkini. 
and  the  portioo  is  dipteral  with  a  pseudo-intercolumniation  before 
the  anta  of  the  prooaoa,  Among  other  features  of  the  basilica  this 
smaller  structure,  as  is  rnweaentad,  had  a  raised  platform  at  the  end, 
with  Uie  vaults  below  it  and  st^is  deecending  into  them.  This 
■mallsr  temple  had  au  interior  arrangement  of  columns^  which  vrere 
fiobahlf  plaoed  there  when  the  buildmg  was  converted  into  a  ehorch. 


The  roof  appears  to  have  been  sicfaed ;  and  as  Vbfm  are  no  windows 

in  the  sides  we  must  conclude  that  there  were  openings  in  it.  The 
columns  of  this  building  are  also  made  of  three  pieces  of  atone,  joined 
very  sccuratdy  together  without  cement,  and  strengthened  with  iron 
cramps  flxed  into  a  socket  worked  in  each  stone.  Uost  of  the  basea 
had  two  sockets,  one  dronlar  and  another  square,  corr^aponding  to 
two  others  of  the  same  shape  and  dimensiomi  in  the  under  part  of 
the  shaft :  some  of  the  Isigeet  of  the  circular  cramps  Were  a  foot 
long  and  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  bashaws  of  Damascus  haTO  carried 
away  large  quantities  of  iron  from  these  ruins  at  diflerent  times,  and 
have  left  marks  of  their  attempts  to  get  at  the  iron  in  the  cotnmni 
which  are  still  standing.  This  method  of  putting  together  the  ehaft 
of  a  oolumnoontributes  very  materially  in  a  dry  climate  to  the  strength 
and  durability  of  a  liutlding,  and  in  the  most  perfect  building  at 
Baalbec  a  very  remarkable  instimce  of  its  utility  in  shown  :  a  column 
has  fallen  against  the  wall  of  the  cells  with  such  violence  as  to  drive 
in  a  stone  of  the  wall  without  in  the  least  diiumting  the  jointe  of 
the  shaft.  Haundrell  speaking  of  this  building  says  that  "  it  strikes 
the  mind  with  an  air  of  greateess  beyond  anything  that  be  ever  saw 
before,  and  is  an  eminent  proof  of  the  msgmficenoe  of  sacdent  archi- 
tecture." 

The  circular  temple  is  82  feet  in  diameter  internally,  and  63  feet 
at  its  greatest  width  externally,  with  a  portico  about  GO  feet  in 
width.  It  is  of  the  CorinUilan  order,  with  niches  on  the  exterior  of 
the  cello,  and  decorated  with  twelve  columns,  eight  of  which  form  a 
dipteral  portioo,  which  has  a  flight  of  21  steps  in  front.  From  the 
two  lateral  columns  of  the  portico  commences  the  circular  peristyle 
of  the  building.  The  entablature  of  the  dipteral  portico  is  carried  in 
a  straight  line,  and  that  of  the  peristyle  is  curved  on  the  perpendicular 
face,  and  sweeps  in  an  elegant  line  from  column  to  column,  the  centre 
of  tiie  curved  architrave  being  bedded  on  the  circular  wall  of  the 
building.  This  adiflce  is  decorated  in  the  interior  with  an  lonio 
order  of  columns,  above  which  is  another  decoration  conalsting  of 
niches  with  pediments,  and  between  each  there  is  a  single  column 
with  a  small  portion  of  on  entablature  over  it ;  the  roof  was  a  dome 

Crobably  open  at  the  top,  like  the  Pantheon  a:t  Rome.  This  building 
as  been  converted  into  a  Qrcek  church. 

Tho  order  most  frequently  used  throughout  these  buildings  is  the 
Corinthian.  The  Ionic  occurs  in  the  interior  of  the  circular  buikling 
only  ;  and  in  the  niches  which  decorate  the  anterior  of  the  fora,  as 
well  as  in  the  building  which  we  have  colled  the  basilica,  the  Com- 
posite is  employed.  The  niches  arc  deocrated  with  oolunms  and 
pediments,  and  form  the  prin<npal  feature  of  these  edifices  in  their 
ruinad  state  ;  they  were  intended  for  statues  and  busts,  the  pedestals 
for  which  still  remain.  These  edifices  were  highly  decorated  with 
sculptured  ornament  very  well  executed. 

A  single  Dorio  or  according  to  Pocock  a  Tuscan  column  stands 
on  the  lull  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  city,  where  the  walls  Inclose 
a  little  of  the  foot  of  Anti-Libanus.  This  column  is  raised  on  a 
square  foundation  6  feet  T  inches  high,  consisting  of  three  steps ;  the 
shaft  and  capital  are  composed  of  eighteen  stones,  each  about  3  feet 
high ;  about  ten  feet  below  the  capital  the  shaft  is  surrounded 
by  an  ornament,  consisting  of  five  festoons  very  finely  executed.  On 
the  top  of  the  capital  there  are  two  tiers  of  stones,  which  form  a 
small  badn  about  S  feet  deep;  from  this  basin  there  is  a  bole 
cut  through  the  oapilsl,  with  a  semicircular  channel  9  iuclies  wide  an<l 
0  inches  deep,  down  the  south  side  of  tlie  column  and  step.  Thia 
channel  Is  not  perpendicular,  but  forms  an  irregulor  curve. 

Without  the  walls  there  are  also  auveral  ruins.  The  meet  remark- 
able Is  a  Corinthian  oolumn  in  the  plain  about  two  leagues  from 
the  cilv :  the  abaft  consists  of  fourteen  atones,  each  about  8  feet 
thick  (high),  and  stands  on  a  base  of  five  steps,  6  feet  3  inches  high ; 
on  the  north  side  there  is  a  square  compartment,  probably  for  an 
inscription,  but  no  traces  of  any  now  remain.  To  the  south-east  of 
tho  famous  temple  there  are  fragments  of  columns  of  red  granite, 
and  some  signs  of  the  foundation  of  a  building.  There  is  alio  a 
Hohammedon  sepulchre  of  an  octagonal  form,  to  the  Bouth-east  of  the 
city  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  the  dome  of  which  is  supported  by 
graiite  columns  of  the  same  kind,  which  were  probably  brought  from 
the  ruins  to  the  south-east  of  ths  great  temple.  These  columns 
ore  about  12  feet  long  and  G  feet  in  circumference,  so  that  each 
column  was  probably  sawn  into  two  parts  ;  ths  granite  is  of  a  moet 
beautiful  kind  with  large  spats,  and  is  finely  polished.  There  are 
also  some  ruins  at  a  village  a  league  from  the  city  on  the  road  to 
Tripoli ;  among  othere  a  building  10  feet  in  length. 

The  city  walla,  which  are  about  four  miles  in  circuit,  appear  to  be 
a  coDfused  patchwork  put  together  in  hsste;  with  the  rough  atones 
are  fragments  of  capitals,  entablatures,  and  reversed  Greek  inscriptions. 
Ths  walls  are  from  10  to  12  feet  in  height,  with  large  square 
towers  at  Intervals.  The  gates  are  also  buUt  in  a  rude  style,  with 
the  exception  of  one  on  the  north  side,  where  there  are  tha  ruins  of 
a  large  snb-basemsnt,  with  pedestals  and  base*  for  four  columns  in 
ifioent  taste  and  of  a  much  higher  antiquity.     Both  within  and 
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the  walls  are  confused  heap*  of  rubbiah,  which  appear  to 
be  the  ruins  of  anctent  buildings.  > 

In  contemplating  tiiesa  ruins  one  is  struck  bythe  Immense  siie  of  the 
stonea  amntoyed.    Among  others  there  are  at  least  twenty  of  enormoni 
On  the  west  side  of  the  basement  of  the  great  templa 
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6T6II  the  second  course  is  formed  of  stones  which  are  firom  29  to 
87  feet  long,  and  about  9  feet  thick ;  under  this  at  the  north-west 
angle  and  about  20  feet  from  the  groimd,  there  are  three  stones 
which  alone  occupy  182  feet  9  inches  in  length,  by  about  12  feet 
thick;  two  are  60  feet^  and  the  third  62  feet  9  inches  in  length. 
The  material  is  a  white  granite  with  laxge  shining  reins  like  gypsum. 


BepresenUtlon  of  the  great  stones  of  the  bMement  of  the  great  Temple, 

from  Pooocke's  Dravels  in  Syria, 

This  stone  abounds  on  the  spot  and  in  the  adjacent  mountaros; 
quarries  have  been  opened  in  several  places.  In  one  of  these  there  is 
still  among  other  stones  of  a  vast  size  one  worked  on  three  faces, 
which  is  nearly  70  feet  long,  and  about  14  feet  in  thickness  each  way. 
The  more  ornamental  parts  of  these  biiildings  were  carved  out  of  a 
coarse  white  marble^  which  was  brought  from  a  more  distant  quarry 
west  of  the  city. 

A  village  of  about  100  mean  houses  with  flat  roofs  now  stands  on 
the  south-west  part  of  the  site.  A  lai^ge  portion  of  the  spAce  within 
the  walls  is  entirely  neglected,  while  a  small  part  is  laid  out  in  gardens. 
The  date  of  the  foundation  of  Baalbec  and  the  name  of  its  founder 
are  aUke  unknown.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Baalath  of  Solo- 
mon ;  and  Benjamin  of  Tudela  conjectures  that  here  stood  the  palace 
which  that  king  erected  for  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh.  The  city,  judging 
from  its  architectural  remains,  appears  to  have  attained  its  greatest 
prosperity  under  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  taken  by  the  Arabs 
under  Obei'dah,  general  of  the  Calif  Omar,  and  from  that  time  it  fell 
rapidly  into  decay.  In  1401  Tamerlane  seized  it,  and  what  remained 
of  the  city  in  1759  was  reduced  to  still  greater  desolation  by  the 
terrible  earthquake  of  that  year. 

(The  JRuina  of  BaaJUbec,  by  Wood  and  Dawkins;  Jowmey  fntm 
Aleppo  to  Jerutalem,  by  Maundrell ;  De  la  Roque's  TrcweU;  Yolney's 
Voyage  PUtoretque  ;  Cfhesney's  EuphreUet  and  Tigris), 

BABA\  CAPE,  the  Ledum  of  the  Greeks,  is  a  roc^  bold  headland 
of  Anatolia,  north-west  of  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Qulf  of 
Adramyti,  the  ancient  Adramyttium,  and  between  the  islands  of 
Lesbos  (Mitylene)  and  Tenedos.  The  cape,  which  is  scarcely  12  miles 
distant  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Lesbos,  is  in  89°  80'  N.  lat., 
26"  E.  long.  It  is  an  ofiEshoot  of  Mount  Ida,  the  numerous  tops  of 
which  are  seen  in  the  distance.  The  whole  line  of  the  coast  from  the 
head  of  the  Qulf  of  Adramyti  to  Cape  Babk  is  very  rocky  and  steep, 
and  inland  from  the  bleak  cUfis  there  runs  a  continued  chain  of  moun- 
tains that  gradually  increase  in  elevation  as  they  recede  from  the  sea 
and  approach  the  summits  of  Mount  Ida.  After  the  cape  ia  fairly 
doubled  the  long  level  of  the  plain  of  Troy  presents  itself  in  striking 
contrast;  for  it  is  so  flat  and  low  that  when  observed  from  a  short 
distance  at  sea  it  looks  like  a  mere  line  nearly  all  the  way  from  Cape 
BMk  to  tiie  promontory  of  Sigeium  and  the  Hellespont.  Projecting 
fix>m  Cape  Babk  there  is  a  curious  group  of  small  islets,  called  anciently 
from  their  number  Hecatonnesoi,  or  the  Hundred  Islands,  but  named 
by  the  modem  Greeks  Muskonisi.  Six  leagues  to  the  north  of  the 
Cape,  and  in  the  Trojan  plain,  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Alexandreia  Troas,  and  about  4  leagues  to  the  south,  and  standing 
upon  a  bold  hill  facing  the  sea  and  Lesbos,  are  the  more  important 
remains  of  the  ancient  city  of  Assos. 

A  small  town  called  Babl^  and  sometimes  by  the  Franks  St.  Mary's, 
stands  on  a  shelving  point  of  Cape  Bab^  immediately  above  the  sea. 
It  contains  a  mosque  and  a  half-ruined  castle.  The  dwelling-houses, 
occupied  by  Turbs  and  Asiatic  Greeks,  are  built  of  unbaked  brick, 
and  are  mean  in  the  extreme.  In  front  of  the  town  of  Babk  there  is 
a  little  port  formed  with  massive  fragments  of  rock ;  but  it  is  only 
capable  of  receiving  small  fishing-boats,  and  even  they  are  not  safe  in 
it  during  galea  from  the  south  or  west.  Yataghans  and  large  knives, 
said  to  be  of  superior  quality,  are  manufactured  in  the  town.  The 
wild  uncultivated  hills,  rising  from  the  sea  like  the  Sussex  Downs, 
afford  good  pasture  for  part  of  the  year :  during  the  remainder  the 
inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  a  pastoral  people,  conduct  their  flocks  to 
the  dopes  of  Mount  Ida.     The  voyager  passing  between  the  island  of 

Lesbos  and  the  main  may  often  see 
their  broad-tailed  sheep  grazing 
among  the  ruins  of  the  once  laige  and 
prosperous  city  of  Assos.  Assos  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  colony 
from  Lesbos  ;  it  is  mentioned  by  St. 
Paul,  who  visited  it  in  his  return  from 
Troas  (Acts  xx.),  for  Assos  was  a  sea- 
port strongly  fortified  by  nature  and 
art  Wheat  of  a  superior  quality  was  exported  from  it.  Very  consider- 
able remains  of  the  city  still  exist,  including  a  laige  portion  of  the 
walls,  an  acropolis,  a  theatre,  several  temples,  a  cemetery,  and  a  laige 
mass  of  other  ruins.  Its  site  is  now  marked  by  the  miserable  village 
of  BaJram-KalcsL     The  neighbouring  countiy  abounds  in  extensive 
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woods  of  valonea  oak.  The  large  cups  that  contain  the  acorns  of 
this  species  of  oak  are  used  for  tamiing,  and  form  a  principal  article  of 
export  from  Asia  Minor.  The  valonea  (as  the  product  is  commercially 
termed)  is  either  exported  directly  from  the  Gulf  of  Adramyti,  or  it  is 
conveyed  by  coasten  to  Smyrna,  where  it  ia  re-shipped  for  Europe. 

BABEL.    [Babylon.] 

BAB-EL-MANDEB,  the  name  of  the  strait  by  which  tlw  Bed  Sea 
is  joined  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  which  here  separates  Asia  from 
Amca.  From  the  Arabian  shore  a  cape  of  moderate  height  pro- 
jects, whidi  is  called  Cape  Bab-el-Mandeb ;  the  much  more  elevated 
land  on  the  African  side  runs  nearly  in  a  straight  line.  Opposite 
Cape  Bab-el-Mandeb  the  coast  of  Abvssinia  may  be  distant  15  or  16 
miles.  Within  the  strait  there  is  a  low,  rocky,  and  barren  island, 
called  Pertm,  from  4  to  6  nules  long,  the  channel  on  the  eastern  side 
of  wliich  is  4  miles  wide,  with  a  depth  varying  from  9  to  14  fathoms ; 
on  one  small  shoal  it  is  only  7  fathoms.  On  the  south-west  side  of 
the  island  thera  is  a  cove,  which  affords  shelter  against  nearly  every 
wind,  and  a  good  anchorage  in  from  4  to  7  fiithoma.  The  western 
channel  is  from  9  to  10  miles  wide,  and  to  the  south  of  it,  near  the 
coast  of  Africa,  are  eight  small  islands,  or  rather  rocks,  called  the 
Eight  Brothers.  In  the  midst  of  the  strait  no  soundings  are  found 
with  100  fathoms  of  line;  but  close  to  the  Eight  Brothen,  along  the 
coast  of  Abyssinia,  the  depth  of  the  sea  varies  from  16  to  80  fathoms. 
Cape  Bab-el-Mandeb,  the  ancient  Palindromes,  projects  a  great  way 
from  the  mainland,  which  here  is  low,  so  that  when  seen  from  a 
distance  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  island.  It  rises  to  no  great  height, 
but  it  is  rocky  and  rugged  on  its  southern  side,  and  extrenmely  barren. 

There  is  a  current  through  the  strait  into  the  Gulf  of  Aden  from 
May  to  October,  owing  to  the  general  prevalence  of  northerly  winds 
during  that  period  in  the  Red  Sea.  During  the  rest  of  the  year, 
when  winds  from  the  south  prevail,  the  current  flows  back  with  great 
rapidity  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  as  there  is  no  escape  for  the 
waten  to  the  northward,  the  suriSace  of  the  Red  Sea,  especially  in  its 
northern  part,  becomes  then  considerably  higher  than  during  the 
period  of  the  north  winds. 

The  name  Bab-el-Mandeb  (the  '  Gate  of  Tears  *)  was  probably  given 
to  this  strait  in  consequence  of  the  dangen  to  which  small  and  light 
vessels  are  exposed  in  a  narrow  sea^  suirounded  by  rocky  shores,  and 
subject  to  frequent  gusts  of  wind. 

BABER,  or  BABBER,  a  small  island  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
lies  between  8**  and  9**  S.  lat,  and  close  to  180"  E.  long.  It  is  about 
20  miles  long  and  10  nules  wide.  It  is  surrounded  by  several  islets ; 
the  laigest  of  these  is  Wetang,  which  lies  west  of  Baber;  and  between 
them  is  good  anchorage  in  from  14  to  160  fathoms.  The  island  is 
mountainous,  but  does  not  rise  to  a  great  elevation.  On  the  western 
and  eastern  shores  there  are  small  settlements.  They  constitute  two 
independent  communities,  which  are  continually  at  war  with  one 
anotner ;  and  the  principal  object  of  their  militazy  incursions  is  to 
kidnap  young  persons,  who  are  sold  as  slaves  to  the  vessels  that  visit 
the  island,  or  obliged  to  cultivate  the  fields  for  their  captors.  The 
greater  piut  of  the  island  is  still  covered  with  trees  and  bushes ;  but 
the  remainder  is  cultivated,  and  produces  several  kinds  of  roots, 
Indian  com,  and  plantains.  There  are  also  considerable  plantations 
of  cocoa-nuts  and  sago-treea.  The  principal  animals  are  cattle,  hogs, 
and  goats.  Fowls  and  birds  are  numerous,  especially  several  kinds  of 
pigeons.  Fish  is  also  plentiful,  but  the  natives  do  not  turn  it  to 
account.  The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Malay  race ;  they  have  a  few 
prahus,  ttom.  10  to  20  tons  burden,  with  which  they  occasionally  visit 
the  neighbouring  islands.  When  the  Dutch  spread  over  the  Indian 
Archipelago  they  had  a  small  establishment  on  this  island,  but  they 
soon  abandoned  it.  There  is  some  intercourse  between  the  islandera 
and  the  Dutch  of  Banda. 

BABUYA'NES  ISLANDS,  a  cluster  of  small  islands  forming  part 
of  the  Philippines,  and  lying  to  the  north  of  Luzon.  Babuyan,  the 
most  northern  of  the  cluster,  is  in  19"*  48'  N.  lat.,  122**  R  long.,  and 
is  about  25  miles  in  droumference.  Four  others  of  about  the  si^e 
size  are  situated  as  follows : — 

Calayan        19-  28'  N.  lat    121**  80'  E.  long. 
Camlguen    19»  2'        „  121*  68' 

Dalapiri       19°  15'      „  121" 

Fuga  19"  „         121"  80' 

The  remainder  are  little  better  than  rocky  islet&  The  inhabitants  of 
the  five  which  are  peopled  carry  on  trade  with  the  Chinese^  whom 
they  supply  with  gold,  wax,  cassia,  and  cocoa-nuts. 

BA'B  z  LON,  a  celebrated  dtv  of  Assyria,  the  ruins  of  which  cover 
a  large  space  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  near  HiUah,  which  was 
built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  A.D.  1101.  Hillah  stands  in 
about  82"  29'  N.  lat,  44"  26'  K  long.,  and  is  about  60  miles  B.  from 
the  city  of  Baghdad. 

Herodotus,  who  visited  Babylon,  says  that  it  "was  the  most 
celebrated  city  of  Assyria.  The  kings  of  the  country  made  it  their 
residence,  after  the  destruction  of  Nmeveh.  The  city,  situated  in 
a  ^^eat  plain,  was  of  a  square  form,  each  side  120  stadia  in  length, 
which  makes  the  circuit  480  stadia.  It  was  so  magnificent  that  none 
could  be  compared  with  it  It  was  moreover  encompassed  with  a 
wide  ditch,  deep,  and  full  of  water.  Besides  this  there  was  a  wall 
50  royal  cubits  thick  and  200  cubits  high.  As  soon  as  the  earth  was 
dug  out  to  form  the  ditch,  it  was  made  into  bricks,  which  were  burnt  ia 
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funuu!«a.  Hot  bitmnan  wai  lued  to  oameiit  tbam  togetlieT,  and  at 
every  tMr^  layer*  of  bricka  a  layer  of  reede  was  plao^  The  eidea 
oFthe  ditch  were  fint  built  in  thin  maimer,  and  then  the  walls  above 
them ;  and  upoa  the  edges  of  the  wall  they  erected  buildingi,  with 
only  one  chamber,  each  opposite  the  other,  between  which  there  was 
spaoe  enough  left  for  a  chariot  with  four  honea.    In  Ilia  wall  there 
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were  a  hundred  gates  made  of  brass,  as  well  as  the  jambs  and  lintels. 
The  Euphrates  runs  through  the  city,  and  divides  it  into  two  parts. 
Each  wall  forms  an  elbow,  or  angle  on  the  river,  at  which  point  a 
wall  of  baked  bricks  commenca,  and  the  two  sides  of  the  river  are 
lined  with  Uieni.  The  houe«  were  built  of  three  and  four  storus. 
The  BtreetB  were  straight,  and  inteneoted  by  others  which  opened 
on  the  river.  Opposite  the  end  of  the  streets  small  gates  of  brass 
were  formed  in  the  walls  which  lined  the  river.  By  thew  gates 
there  was  a  descent  to  the  river,  and  there  were  as  mjuiy  gates 
aa  there  were  transverse  sUeett  The  external  wall  served  fur 
defence ;  there  was  also  en  internal  wall  which  was  not  leas  atcong, 
but  narrower. 

"  The  centre  of  each  of  these  two  parts  of  the  town  is  remarkable, 
the  one  for  the  palaoe  of  the  king,  of  which  the  inclosure  wae  laiga 
and  well  fortified;  the  other,  for  the  place  conaecrat«d  to  Jupiter 
BeluB,  of  which  the  gates  were  of  brass,  and  in  existence  when 
Berodotua  wrote.  The  sacred  indoeure  wea  a  regular  square,  each 
side  being  two  stadia;  in  the  centre  was  a  maesive  tower,  one  stadium 
in  length  as  well  as  width,  and  above  this  tower  was  raised  another, 
and  above  that  again  were  raised  others,  until  there  were  eight  As 
ascent,  which  winds  round  the  towers  on  tiia  outside,  led  up  to  them. 
About  midway  in  the  ascent  there  is  a  resting-place  and  seats,  where 
those  who  ascend  rest  themselves  j  in  the  last  tower  is  a  large  chapel, 
and  in  this  chapel  a  large  and  magnifloant  bed,  and  near  it  a  table 
of  gold. 

"  A  bridge  was  built  by  Nitocris,  a  quean  of  Babylon,  to  connect 
the  two  parts  of  the  city  divided  by  the  Euphrates.  The  piers  were 
formed  of  large  hewn  stones,  and  in  order  to  fli  them  in  the  river  the 
waters  of  the  Euphrates  were  turned  into  a  great  excavation,  leaving 
the  bed  of  the  river  dry.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  banks  of  the 
river  were  lined  with  the  walls,  and  the  desoenta  to  the  river  from 
the  smaller  gatea  were  made.  The  bridge  was  built  about  the  middle 
of  the  atj,  and  the  masonry  was  connected  with  iron  and  lead ; 
during  the  day  pieoes  of  squared  wood  were  laid  from  pier  to  piar, 
which  were  removed  at  night  lest  the  inhabitants  on  each  side  should 
rob  one  another.  When  the  bridge  was  finished  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  were  turned  back  into  their  ancient  bed."  (Uarodotus, 
L  ITS-lSe.)  The  fragments  of  Beroaua  may  be  eompand  with  the 
daecription  of  Herodotus. 

The  ruins  of  Babylon  consist  of  mounds  of  earth  formed  b;  the 
decompoaition  of  buildings,  channeled  and  furrowed  b;  the  we^er  ; 
the  sur&ce  of  them  is  strewed  with  pieces  of  brick,  IntDinen,  glaas,  and 
pottery.  They  have  been  desaribod  more  or  leas  fully  by  Kti  Porter, 
Bnckingham,  and  other  travellen,  bnt  most  aaaurat«ly  and  carefully 
by  the  late  ktr.  Bicb.    The  latest  aooonnt  of  them  is  that  given  by 


Dr.  Ijiyard  in  his  '  Discoveries  in  the  RoinA  of  Ninevdi  and  Babylon ' 

(London,  185S),  which  we  here  extract :— 

"  The  road  from  Baghdad  to  Hillah  crDeoes,  near  the  viUage  of 
Mobawill,  a  wide  and  deep  canal,  etill  o&rrying  water  to  distant 
gardens.  On  the  aouthem  bank  of  this  artificial  stream  is  a  line  of 
earthen  ramparts,  which  are  generally  believed  to  be  the  most 
northern  remains  of  the  anciant  oity  of  Babylon.  n«m  thdr  sum- 
mit the  traveller  soana  a  boundlssa  plun,  through  which  winds  the 
Euphrates  with  ibg  dark  belt  of  evergreen  palms.  Rising  tn  the 
distance  high  above  all  surrounding  objeote  ia  one  square  motmd,  in  foim 
and  aiae  more  like  a  natural  hill  than  the  work  of  men's  hands. 
This  ia  the  first  great  ruin  to  the  east  of  the  river;  and  the  Arabs 
callit'BabeL'"    <By  Rich  this  ruin  is  called 'U^jelib^.') 

"  The  traveller  before  reaching  this  ruin,  still  about  four  miles 
distant,  follows  a  beaten  track,  winding  amongst  low  mounds  and 
crossing  the  embankments  of  canals  long  aincediy,  or  avoiding  the 
heaps  of  drifted  earth  which  cover  the  walls  and  foundations  of 
buildings.  Some  have  here  traced  the  lines  of  streets,  and  the 
divisions  between  the  inhabited  quartera  of  ancient  Babylon.  They 
believe  them  to  correspond  with  the  descriptions  of  ancient  authors, 
who  declare  that  the  city  was  divided  into  a  number  of  equal  nquares 
by  parallel  thoroughfares.  But  it  is  perhaps  more  than  doubtful 
whether  existing  remains  warrant  any  such  supposition,  or  whether 
any  definite  place  could  be  reetored  &oni  then^  As  yet  no  traces 
whatever  have  been  discovered  of  the  great  wall ; "  (described  above 
from  Herodotus)  "nor  of  the  ditch  that  encompassed  it.  The  mounds 
■eem  to  be  scattered  about  without  order,  and  to  be  gradually  lost  in 
the  vast  pluns  to  the  eastward. 

"  But  southward  of  Babel,  for  the  distance  of  nearly  three  miles, 
there  ia  an  almoat  uninterrupted  line  of  mounds,  the  ruins  of  vast 
edifices  collected  together  as  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city.  They  are 
inclosed  by  earthem  ramparts,  the  remains  of  a  line  of  walls  which 
leaving  the  foot  of  Babel  stretched  inland  about  two  miles  and  a  half 
from  the  present  bed  of  the  Euphrates,  and  then  turning  nearly  at 
light  aogles  completed  the  defences  on  the  southern  aide  of  the  prindpal 
buildings  that  mark  the  site  of  Babylon  on  the  eaatem  side  of  the 
river.  Between  its  most  southern  point  and  Hillah,  aa  between  Uoha- 
wiU  and  Babel,  can  only  be  traced  low  heape  and  embankments 
scattered  irregularly  over  the  plain. 

"It  is  evident  that  the  space  inclosed  within  this  continuous  ram- 
part could  not  have  contained  the  whole  of  that  mighty  dty,  wboso 
— —'"-  —  -SB  and  extent  were  the  wonder  of  the  ancient  world. 
The  existing  ranuns  within  the  rampart  agree  as  tittle 
in  form  aa  in  size  with  the  descriptions  of  Babylon,  for  the  city  was 
a  perfect  square.  Hr.  Rich,  in  order  to  explain  these  difficulties,  was 
the  first  to  suggest  that  the  vast  ruin  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates 
called  Bin  Nimroud  should  be  included  within  the  limits  of  Babylon. 
He  endeavoured  at  the  same  time  to  identify  it  with  the  temple  of 
Belus,  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  stood  in  oue  of  the  western 
divisions  of  the  city.  There  is  no  doubt  that  by  imagining  a  square 
large  enough  to  include  the  smaller  mounds  icatteied  over  the  plains 
^m  Hohawill  to  below  Hillah  on  one  side  of  the  river,  and  the 
Bin  Nimroud  at  its  aouth-westem  angle  on  the  other,  the  elte  of  a 
city  of  the  dimensiDna  attributed  to  Babylon  might  be  satiafactorily 
determined.  But  then  it  must  be  assumed  that  neither  the  outer  wall 
nor  the  ditch  ao  minutely  described  by  Herodotus  ever  existed." 
We  cannot  refrain  from  saying  here  that  we  do  not  see  the  least 
ground  or  necessity  for  this  assumption,  which  aeems  to  be  made  in 
order  to  account  for  the  total  disappearance  of  the  ancient  fortlG- 
cations.  "  It  ia  surely  imposaible,  aapi  Dr.  Layard,  on  pige  IDS, 
"  that  any  human  labour  could  have  obliterated  their  very  traces." 
But  surely  if  human  labour  could  erect  such  ramparts  it  could  much 
more  easily  demolish  them;  and  Herodotus  (iii.  ISS)  saya  expressly 
that  Darius  pulled  thsm  down  completely  (vfpiciAi,  'took  them  away 
all  round.'} 

Mr.  Rich  did  not  peroeive  any  remains  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Euphrates,  except  the  large  mound  called  Birs  Nimraud,  or  Nemroad, 
and  some  trifling  mounds  called  Anana  near  the  bank  of  the  river;  Ker 
Porter  shows  in  addition  some  eitenaive  ruins  between  these.  The 
disappearance  of  the  principal  part  of  the  western  division  of  the  cl^ 
Dr.  lAfard  accounts  for  by  supposing  that  the  Euphrates  has  advanced 
and  receded,  during  many  centuries,  between  the  Hindiyah  marshes, 
on  the  west  of  the  dty,  and  its  present  bed,  and  that  by  this  shifting 
of  the  bed  of  the  river  the  ruins  "  which  may  have  once  stood  on 
the  western  bonk  have  been  gradually  washed  away,"  Having 
admitted  that  tbe  mounds  within  the  earthen  rampart  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river  may  represent  the  palace  alluded  to  tn  the  description 
of  Herodotus,  and  that  the  Birs  Nimroud  might  poaaibly,  as  snggestad 
by  Rich,  represent  the  temple  of  Belua,  Dr.  Layard  gives  us  a  glimpse 
of  what  the  city  was  like.  "It  may  be  inferred,  I  think,"  he  says, 
"&om  the  descriptjons  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculns  that 
Babylon  was  built  on  the  same  genera]  plan  as  Nineveh.  More  than 
le  fortified  inolosure,  formed  by  lofty  walls,  and  containing  the 
lyal  polooes  and  the  temples,  with  their  numerous  dependent 
buildings,  courtyards,  and  gudens,  rose  in  different  quarters  of  the 
dty.  They  were  so  built  and  guarded  aa  to  be  able  to  resist  an 
snemy  and  stand  a  protracted  si^e.  Around  them  there  vrere  the  com- 
mon dwelliiigB  of  the  people,  with  Uudr  palm-grovea,  their  orchards,  uid 


tbnr  plota  of  com-Uud."  Ths  diuppeanuM  <^  Uia  outer  mils  of 
both  HinBTeh  Mill  Btbjlon  he  expUuu  by  nippoung  them  to  h«To 
baem  mere  nuapurU  of  mud  and  bnuhwood  :  "  Soob  def«ac«  vhen 
onoa  M^aotad  would  iood  fall  to  diut  and  loara  no  tncea  behind." 


.  yet  filled 

I  in  lome  [ 
.   to   their 

pnrtofthe  i 


H  ol  lb*  Bin  Nnani 


Icb'i  HemaJr  on  Bibjrion. 


"  The  BiraNimroad,  the 'Palace  of  Nimrod'  of  the  Arabs,  and  the 
prison  of  Nebuchadnezzar  of  the  Jews;  bv  old  traTellera  believed  to  be 
the  lerf  mini  of  the  Tower  of  Babel ;  by  some  again  euppoaed  to 
tepreseut  the  Temple  of  Beliu.  the  wonder  of  the  anoieot  world ;  and 
by  otheia  to  mark  the  aite  of  BoiBippa,  a  citj  celebrated  aa  the  high- 
placa  of  Chaldiean  worship — ia  a  vast  heap  of  bricks,  alag,  and  broken 
pottery.  It  is  lituated  about  6  milee  to  the  eouth-weat  of  Uillah,  dd 
the  very  edge  of  the  vast  marsb  formedln'the  waters  of  the  Hind^ah 
Canal  and  by  the  periodical  flood*  of  the  Euphrates.  The  dij  nitiijua 
earth  of  the  parched  plain,  driveo  before  the  furious  soutlt  wind,  haa 
thrown  over  the  huge  maaa  a  thin  covering  of  soil  in  which  no  herb 
or  green  thing  con  Gad  nouriahment  or  take  root  Thua,  unlike  the 
gni«-clothed  mounds  of  the  more  fertile  diatcicta  of  Asayria,  the  Bin 
Nimroud  is  STer  a  bare  and  yellow  heap.  It  risea  to  the  height  of 
198  feet,  and  haa  oo  ita  sumoilt  a  compact  maaa  of  brickwork  ST  feet 
high  by  2S  feet  broad,  the  whole  being  thus  235  feet  in  perpendicular 
height.  Neither  the  original  form  nor  object  of  the  edifice  of  which 
it  is  the  ruin  haa  hitherto  been  determined.  It  ia  too  solid  for  the 
walla  of  a  building,  and  ita  shape  is  not  that  of  a  tower.  It  is  pierced 
by  square  holes  sppurently  made  1«  admit  air  through  the  compact 
atructure.  On  one  aide  of  it,  beneath  the  crowning  masomr,  he  huge 
fragments  lorn  from  the  pile  itself.  The  calcined  and  vitreous  sur- 
face of  the  bricks,  fused  into  rock-like  masses,  shows  that  tbeic  fall 
may  have  been  caused  by  lightning  ;  and  as  the  ruin  is  rent  almost 
tnun  top  to  bottom,  early  Chriatian  traveUers,  aa  well  aa  some  of 
more  reoent  date,  have  not  heaitntsd  to  recognise  in  them  proofs  of 
that  divine  vengeance  which,  according  to  tradition,  arrestod  by  fire 
from  heaven  the  impious  attempt  of  the  Sret  desoendaata  of  Noah." 
The  inscribed  bricka  taken  from  the  Bin  Nimroud  all  bear  the  name 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  :  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  thia  however  that 
he  was  the  founder  of  the  building.  "  He  may  have  merely  added  to 
or  rebuilt  an  earlier  edifice." 

"  The  niina  am  divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  undoubtedly  the 
remains  of  two  different  buildings.  A  rampart  or  wall,  the  remains 
of  which  are  marked  by  mounds  of  earth,  appears  to  have  iodoaed 
them  both.  To  the  west  of  the  high  mound  topped  by  the  tower- 
lika  pile  of  masonry  is  a  second,  which  is  larger  but  lower,  and  in 
■hope  more  like  the  ruins  on  the  eaatem  bank  of  the  Euphrataa.  It 
il  traversed  by  ravines  and  wator-coursea,  and  strewed  over  it  are  the 
usual  fragments  of  stone,  brick,  and  pottery.  Upon  its  summit  are 
two  small  Uohammedan  chapels."  I>r.  Layard  made  no  eioavation  in 
the  Bin  Nimroud.  He  gives  a  proposed  reatoratioo  of  tiie  struoture, 
representing  a  building  rising  by  several  distinct  itagea  or  terraces 
ftom  the  east  to  the  west,  on  which  side  it  Idmiiiiates  in  a  perpea- 
dicular  wall.  "It  ia  probable,"  he  adds,  "that  the  ascenta  from 
terrace  to  terrace  consisted  of  broad  flights  of  steps  carried  up  the 
centre  of  each  stage." 

"  The  edifice  of  which  this  remarkable  ruin  is  the  remains  was  built 
of  kiln-burnt  bricka  Fragments  of  atone,  marble,  and  basalt,  scattered 
among  the  rubbish,  show  that  it  was  adorned  with  other  materials. 
Tbe  cement  with  which  the  bricks  were  united  is  of  so  teaaciuus  a 
qiulity  that  it  is  almost  impoasible  to  detach  one  from  the  mass 
entire.  The  ruin  ia  a  specimen  of  the  perfection  of  Babyloninn 
mssonry."  Tbe  circumferenoeof  the  Birs  Bimroud,  according  to  Mr. 
Rich,  meaenrea  702  yards. 

It  seems  to  be  agreed  by  all  travellers  who  have  visited  the  spot, 
that  the  large  mass  of  nuns  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Enphratca 
(marked  A  on  the  phin),  and  called  Easr  by  Rich,  or  the  Mujelibf 
('overturned'),  as  it  ia  now  called  by  the  Arabs,  according  to  Dr. 
Layard,  are  the  remains  of  the  fortified  palace.  It  ia  situated  a  little 
to  the  west  of  a  ravine,  100  yards  long,  10  feet  wide,  and  abont  GO 
feet  deep,  which  has  been  formed  by  Uioee  who  dig  for  bricka.  It  ia  a 
very  remarkable  ruin,  and  from  its  being  uncovered  and  in  part 
detached  from  the  rubbish  it  la  visible  from  a  considerable  distance 
but  so  surprisingly  fresh  in  its  appeaiance,  that  it  was  only  after 
minute  inspection  that  Hr.  Rich  waa  satisfied  of  its  being  in  reality 
Babylonian  remain.  "It  oonsists,"  he  aays,  "of  several  walls  sjuI 
piers,  which  face  the  cardinal  points,  eight  feet  in  thicknees ;  in  aomt 
places  oinaoented  with  niches  and  in  oUlcts  strnigthmed  by  pilaster) 
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built  of  fins  burnt  bri(^  still  perfectly  clean  and  sharp, 
laid  in  hme-ooment  of  saeh  tenacity  that  it  is  almost  impoidble  to 
extract  a  brick  whole.  The  tops  of  these  walla  are  broken,  and  may 
hare  been  much  higher;  on  Uie  outside  they  have  in  some  jiMem 
bean  cleared  nearly  to  the  foundations,  but  t^e  internal  spaces  formed 

by  them  are  yet  filled  , 

with  rubbish  in  a 
parts  almost  I 
summit.  One  part  of 
wall  has  been  split  into 
three  parts  and  over- 
thrown OS  if  by  an  ^ 
enrthquake ;  some  de-  H 
tachcdwallsof  the  same  H 
kind,  standing  at  dif  I 
ferent  distanoes,  show  H 
what  r«mains  to  have  H 
been  only  a  small  part  B 

of  the  original  tthnc  i  Ho«h  («.  of  tta  K«f . 

indeed  it  appears  tuat 

a  subterranean  passage  discovered  at  the  aoutbem  end  of  the  ravine, 
as  well  as  an  extremely  thick  wall  of  yellowish  brick  cemented  with 
brilliant  white  mortar  which  rrossea  the  northern  end,  were  oon- 
nect«d  with  it.  Near  this  ruin  is  a  heap  of  rubbish,  the  sides  of  which 
are  curiously  streaked  by  the  nltemation  of  ita  materials  ;  the  chief 
part  of  which,  it  is  probable,  was  unbumt  brick,  as  some  were  found 
bere^  A  httls  to  the  north  of  this  ruin  is  the  famous  tree  which  the 
natives  called  Athel^  and  which  they  maintain  to  have  been  flourish 
ing  in  ancient  Babylon.  It  stands  on  a  hind  of  ridge  ;  one  side  of  its 
trunk,  with  verdant  branches  at  the  top,  only  remains :  the  branches 
waving  in  tbe  wind  produce  a  melancholy  rustling  sound."  Dr. 
Layard  believes  that  it  is  a  spocies  of  tamarisk. 

"This  wonderful  piece  of  masonry,"  says  Dr.  Layard,  "is  so  per- 
feot  and  so  fresh  in  colour  that  it  seems  but  the  work  of  yeaUirday, 
although  it  is  undoubtedly  part  of  a  building  which  stood  in  the 
midst  of  old  Babylon.  .  .  .  Upon  nearly  ovary  brick  ia  clearly  and 
deeply  stamped  tiie  name  and  titles  of  Nebuchadoeiaar,  and  the 
inscribed  face  ia  always  placed  downwards.  .  .  .  This  ruin  has  for 
ages  been  the  mine  from  whiob  the  builders  of  cities  rising  after  the 
fall  of  Babylon  have  obtained  their  materials.  To  this  day  then  are 
men  who  have  no  other  trade  than  that  of  gathering  bricks  from  the 
vast  heap,  and  taking  them  for  sals  to  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
villafea,  and  even  to  Baghdad.  There  is  scarcely  a  house  in  HiUah 
whi^  ia  not  entirely  built  of  them ;  and  as  the  tisivellar  paaaea 
through  the  narrow  streets  he  sees  in  the  walls  of  every  hovel  a 
record  of  the  glory  and  power  of  Nebuchadnessar." 
With  the  election  of  tie  sohtary  pile  of  masonry  rising  in  the 
ntre,  and  already  described,  this  mound  consists  of  little  ^se  than 
shattered  brickwork.  As  it  has  been  a  brick-quarry  for  thousands  of 
years,  it  was  hopeleai  to  expect  much  to  repay  the  labour  of  eica- 
Dr-  Layard  found  fragments  of  brick  covered  with  a  thick 
>r  glaae.  Oo  them  are  traced  parts  of  figures  and  omiunenta 
in  brilliant  bine,  rod.  deep  yellow,  white,  and  black  ;  the  colours  still 

ing  then-  original  brigbtnesa.     They  are  supposed,  with  good 

to  have  been  used  ia  tbe  walls  of  the  palace,  which  ancient 
anthora  say  were  painted  with  the  figures  of  men  and  animals.    Dr 
Layard  continued  a  few  of  the  tunnels  already  opened  by  Rich,  but 
was  soon  compelled  to  desist  by  the  falling  rubbish.     He  was  fortu- 
enough  however  to  discover  "  a  fragment  of  limntone  ou  which 
were  parts  of  two  figures  undoubtedly  those  of  gods  ;  the  name  of 
one  deity  ia  added  in  Babylonian  characteTS  to  its  sculptured  image; 
probably  only  a  email  portion  of  a  slab  or  frieie  containing  a 
of  such  figurea,  but  after  a  prolonged  search  I  was  unable  to 
ny  ocher  piecaa.     The  fragment  however  is  interesting  as  show- 
ing that  ths  Babyloniana  pourtrayedtheirdivinitiesinthe  same  manner 
as  the  Assyrians.     They  wear  the  same  high  head-drees  ornamented 
with  feathers  and  rosettes,  the  long  ciu^ed  hair  and  beard,  and  the 
embroidered  garments ;  Bod  they  hold  the  same  staff  with  a  ring  as 
the  gods   in  the  rock-scolptures  of  Bavian."      Fragments  of  glaaa, 
Babylonian  gems  and  cylinders,  small  bronse  figures,  and  other  relics, 
are  found  occasionally  on  the  mound  by  the  Arabs,  who  sell  them 
to  the  Jews  of  Hillah 

South  of  the  Kasr  is  a  mass  of  ruins  1100  yards  long,  800  yards  m 
its  greatest  breadth,  and  GO  or  60  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain. 
A  ridge  of  considerable  height,  and  nearly  100  yards  aortas,  connects 
it  at  the  north-west  angle  with  tbe  ruins  of  the  palace,  from  which 
to  eastward  of  the  ridge  it  is  separated  by  a  valley  500  yards  in 
length,  covered  with  rank  grass  and  arossed  by  linta  of  low  niiDB. 
This  southern  mound  is  called  Jumjuma,  from  a  village  dose  by; 
and  sometimes  Amram  Ibn  Ali,  from  a  small  domed  tomb  in  an 
oblong  indosure  on  its  summit.  "No  masonry,"  observes  Dr. 
Layard,  "is  hare  sesn  as  in  the  MujeUbd  |ths  Kasr  of  Rich);  all 
remains  of  buildings,  if  there  be  any  still  existing,  are  deeply  buried 
beneath  the  loose  nitrous  earth.  It  is  traversed  by  innumerable 
ravines,  and  ita  form  and  level  are  equally  irregular.  .  .  .  The  mound 
of  Amiam,"  he  oohtimies,  "  as  well  as  nnrly  all  those  in  Babylonia, 
has  besn  used  as  a  plaoa  of  burial  for  tbe  dead  long  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  great  edifices  whose  r"!"*  it  n™«™"     Tm*h*«i 
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opened  by  Dr.  Layard  in  tbiious  parts  of  the  mound,  but  no  trace  of 
buildings  was  found.  Some  specimens  of  glass,  sereral  terraK»>tta 
figures,  lamps,  and  jars  were  dug  out,  which  are  eyidentlv  of  the  time 
of  the  Seleuddze,  or  of  the  Qreek  occupation  of  Babylonia.  With 
these  were  found  five  earthenware  bowls  which 'had  inscriptions  on 
their  inner  surface  in  Chaldee  and  Hebrew,  written  with  ink  in  very 
ancient  characters.  The  inscriptions  haye  been  deciphered  and  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Thomas  Ellis  of  the  British  Museum.  They  were  charms 
for  the  exorcism  of  evil  spirits  and  for  the  cure  of  diseases ;  and  there 
is  no  douBt  that  they  were  written  by  Jews  of  the  captivity  probably 
within  a  few  centuries  before  or  after  Christ.  Mr.  Ellis  thinks  that 
the  writing  was  intended  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  which  was  to  be 
drunk  as  a  cure  against  disease,  or  as  a  safeguard  against  witchcraft 
and  magic.  "As  they  were  found  at  a  considerable  depth  beneath 
the  surface  in  mounds  which  had  undoubtedly  been  used  as  places  of 
sepulture,"  Dr.  Layard  is  **  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  they  were 
charms  buried  with  the  dead,  or  employed  for  some  purpose  at 
funeral  ceremonies,  and  afterwards  placed  in  the  grave."  Fac-similes 
of  the  writing  on  the  five  bowls,  and  translations,  are  given  in  Dr. 
Layard's  work. 

**  A  mile  to  the  north  of  the  kasr  or  palace  (says  Mr.  Rich),  5  miles 
from  Hillah,  and  950  yards  from  the  river  bank,  is  a  ruin  called  the 
Mujeiib^,  meaning  the  'overturned'  [this  it  must  be  remembered  is 
the  Babel  of  Dr.  Layard] ;  its  shape  is  oblong,  and  its  height,  as  well  as 
the  measurements  of  its  sides,  irregular.  The  sides  face  the  cardinal 
points ;  the  northern  is  200,  the  southern  219,  the  eastern  182,  and  the 
western  186  yards  in  length ;  and  the  elevation  of  the  south-east,  or 
highest  angle,  is  141  feet.  The  western  face,  which  is  the  least  ele- 
vated, is  the  most  interesting  on  account  of  the  appearance  of  building 
it  presents.  Near  the  summit  of  it  appears  a  low  wall  with  interrup- 
tions, built  of  unbiunt  bricks  mixed  up  with  chopped  straw  or  reeds, 
and  cemented  with  day-mortar  of  great  thickness,  having  between 
every  layer  a  layer  of  reeds ;  and  on  the  north  side  are  also  some 
vestiges  of  a  similar  construction.  The  south-west  angle  is  crowned  by 
something  like  a  turret  or  lantern :  the  other  angles  are  in  a  less  perfect 
state,  but  may  originally  have  been  ornamented  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  western  face  is  lowest  and  easiest  of  ascent ;  the  northern  the 
most  difficult.  All  are  worn  into  furrows  by  the  weather;  and  in 
some  places,  where  several  streams  of  rain-water  have  united  together, 
these  furrows  are  of  great  depth  and  penetrate  a  considerable  way 
into  the  mound.  The  summit  is  covei^d  with  heaps  of  rubbish,  in 
digging  into  some  of  which  layers  of  broken  burnt  brick  cemented 
with  mortar  were  discovered,  and  whole  bricks  with  inscriptions  are 
sometimes  found.  The  whole  is  covered  with  innumerable  fragments 
of  pottery,  brick,  bitumen,  pebbles,  vitrified  brick  or  scoria,  and  even 
shells,  bits  of  glass,  and  mother-of-pearL  In  the  northern  face  of  the 
Mujelib<S  near  the  summit  is  a  niche  or  recess,  high  enough  for  a  man 
to  stand  upright  in,  at  the  back  of  which  is  a  low  aperture  leading  to 
a  small  cavi^,  whence  a  passage  branches  off  to  the  right,  sloping 
upwards  in  a  westerly  direction  till  it  loses  itself  in  the  rubbish." 
Mr.  Rich  made  excavations  here,  and  after  digging  into  a  shaft  or 
hollow  pier,  60  feet  square,  lined  with  fine  brick  laid  in  bitumen  and 
filled  up  with  earth,  a  brass  spike,  some  earthen  vessels,  and  a  beam 
of  date-tree  wood  were  found.  After  carrying  on  the  excavations 
some  way  further  they  discovered  a  narrow  passage,  nearly  10  feet 
high,  flat  on  the  top,  exhibiting  both  burnt  and  unbumt  bricks,  the 
former  with  inscriptions  on  them,  and  the  latter  laid  with  a  layer  of 
reeds  between  every  row,  except  in  one  or  two  courses  near  the 
bottom,  where  they  are  cemented  with  bitumen.  The  hollow  pier 
just  alluded  to  corresponds  exactly  to  Strabo's  descriptioi)  (p.  738) 
of  the  hollow  brick  piers  which  supported  the  hanging^farden ;  in  the 
hollow^  thus  filled  with  earth  the  largest  trees  grew. 

It  appears  that  the  walls  were  lineid  with  a  fine  burnt  brick  to  con- 
ceal the  unbumt  bricks,  of  which  the  body  of  the  building  was  princi- 
|>ally  composed ;  there  is  a  continuation  of  this  passage  to  tiie  eastward, 
choked  up  with  earth.  Here  Mr.  Rich  discovered  a  wooden  coffin 
containing  a  skeleton  in  high  preservation.  Under  the  head  of  the 
coffin  was  a  round  pebble ;  attached  to  the  coffin,  on  the  outside,  was 
a  brass  bird,  and  inside  an  ornament  of  the  same  material,  which  had 
apparently  been  suspended  to  some  part  of  the  skeleton.  A  little 
lurther  the  skeleton  of  a  child  was  found;  and  Mr.  Rich  was  of 
opinion  that  the  whole  passage  was  occupied  in  a  similar  manner. 
It  may  therefore  be  conjectured  that  the  Mujelib^  was  a  great  brick 
pyramid  for  the  dead.  It  may  perhaps  also  have  been  used  for  an 
observatory. 

Dr.  Layard  pushed  his  excavations  on  the  track  of  Mr.  Rich  in  this 
great  mound  of  Babel  as  he  calls  the  Mujelib^.  Beyond  the  tmder^ 
ground  chamber  in  which  Mr.  Rich  foimd  the  coffin  "  the  entrance 
to  other  galleries  which  had  not  been  explored  was  reached ;  they 
were  still  closed  by  lai^e  burnt  bricks,  amongst  which  were  a  few 
square  stones  inscribed  on  one  edge  with  two  lines  of  cuneiform  cha- 
racters containing  the  name  and  titles  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  was 
evident  that  they  had  originally  belonged  to  an  edifice  erected  by  that 
monarch  and  had  been  tt&en  from  its  ruins  to  form  the  covering  to 
the  vaults  and  tombs. 

"  Beneath  this  masonry  were  found  several  coffins  precisely  similar 
to  that  discovered  by  Mr.  Rich.  They  still  held  skeletons  more  or 
less  entirci  which  fell  to  pieces' aa  soon  as  exposed  to  the  air.    No 


relio  or  ornament  had  been  buried  with  the  bodies.  The  wood  of  tbe 
coffins  was  in  the  last  stage  of  decay,  and  could  only  be  taken  out 
pieo^neaL  A  foul  and  unbearable  stench  issued  from  these  loathsome 
renudDB  and  from  the  passages  which  had  become  the  dens  of  wild 
beasts  who  had  worked  their  way  into  them  from  above."  The 
coffins  Dr.  Layard  pronounces  to  be  of  later  date  than  even  the  time 
of  the  Seleuddfie.  ''  It  ia  evident,"  he  says,  "  that  they  were  buried 
after  the  destruction  of  the  edifice  covered  by  the  mound.  Upon 
that  great  heap  over  the  fallen  palace  or  temple  warn  probably  raised 
one  of  those  citadels  which  formed  the  defences  of  a  dty  built  long 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Babylonian  empire  and  its  magnificent 
capital,  and  whidi  resisted  the  arms  of  Demetrius  Polioroetes  (Diod. 
SicuL  xix.  100).  Of  that  stronghold  the  thick  wall  of  sun-dried 
brick  on  the  northern  side  is  prol^bly  the  remains." 

After  opening  numerous  deep  trenches  on  the  mound  and  carrying 
several  tunnels  into  its  sides  Dr.  Layard  discovered  only  relics  of  a 
doubtful  period,  such  as  are  found  after  heavy  rains  among  all 
Babylonian  ruins.  The  most  interesting  were  bronze  and  iron  arrow- 
heads, small  glass  bottles  (some  coloured,  others  ribbed  or  otherwise 
ornamented),  and  earthenware  vases  of  various  forms  and  colours,  and 
a  rudely-carved  jug  of  soapstone  similar  to  one  in  Mr.  Rich's  collection 
in  the  British  Museum. 

At  last  by  carrying  tunnels  into  the  mound  on  the  eastern  side 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  plain  "  the  workmen  reached  solid  piers 
and  walls  of  brick  masonry  buried  under  an  enormous  mass  of  loose 
bricks,  earth,  and  rubbish."  Eight  or  ten  piers  were  uncovered  and 
walls  branching  off  in  several  directions,  but  no  sculptures  or  wall- 
paintings  were  discovered,  nor  could  a  plan  be  traced.  The  excava- 
tions in  this  part  were  discontinued  in  consequence  of  the  danger  to 
the  workmen  from  the  fklling  in  of  the  rubbish  above  them.  On  the 
western  and  southern  sides  of  the  mound  remains  of  solid  masonry 
were  also  discovered  at  the  veiy  base.  The  bricks  used  in  the  structure 
are  also  stamped  with  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  are  firmly 
united  with  fine  white  mortar.  "It  is  thus  evident,"  adds  Dr. 
Layard,  "that  a  vast  edifice  once  stood  either  on  the  level  of  the 
plun  or  raised  upon  enormous  piers  and  buttresses  of  brickwork,  and 
that  the  tombs  and  any  traces  of  building  that  may  exist  on  or  near 
the  present  smface  of  the  moxmd  are  of  a  more  recent  period."  Dr. 
Layard  does  not  undertake  to  decide  whether  Babel  be  the  remains 
of  Nebuchadnezzar^s  palace,  of  the  hanging  gardens,  or  of  a  temple. 
According  to  Jewish  tradition  in  the  time  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela  it 
was  the  ruins  of  the  palace,  and  near  it  was  pointed  out  the  site  of 
the  furnace  into  which  the  three  Hebrew  children  were  thrown. 

The  ruin  called  El-Hymer,  to  the  north-east  of  the  site  of  Babylon, 
is  of  pyramidal  form,  but  in  Dr.  Layard's  opinion  "  it  is  evidentiy  the 
remams  of  a  solid  square  structure,  consisting  like  the  Birs  Nimroud 
of  a  series  of  terraces  or  platforms.  It  may  be  conjectured  therefore 
that  it  was  a  sacred  edifice,  built  upon  the  same  general  plan  as  all 
the  temples  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria."  The  structure  was  erected 
partly  with  sun-dried  and  partly  with  burnt  bricks,  cemented  with 
mud.  Many  of  the  kiln-burnt  bricks  are  marked  with  the  name  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Like  the  Birs  Nimroud  this  ruin  has  square  holes 
to  admit  air. 

It  may  be  as  well  perhaps  to  mention  here  the  result  of  Dr.  Layard's 
examination  of  the  great  mounds  of  Niffer.  They  are  situated  about 
60  miles  to  the  soulh-east  of  Hillah,  on  the  edge  of  a  vast  marsh  that 
covers  a  large  part  of  South  Mesopotamia.  There  are  four  distinct 
groups  of  mounds,  each  separated  from  the  others  by  deep  ravines 
which  have  the  appearance  of  streets.  A  high  cone  at  the  north-east 
comer  of  the  whole  mass  is  called  Bint-el-Ameer  {'  Daughter  of  tlio 
Prince ' ),  and  is  probably  the  remains  of  a  square  tower  built  of  lai-ge 
sun-dried  brides.  The  bricks  differ  somewhat  in  shape  from  those  of 
Babylon ;  but  many  of  them  are  stamped  with  Babylonian  characters 
expressing  the  name  of  a  king  and  of  the  dty.  Oolond  Rawlinson 
reads  the  name  of  the  city  *  Tel  Anu,'  and/ieems  to  think  it  the  same 
as  '  Telan^,'  which  Stephen  of  Byzantium  says  was  the  native  place  of 
the  Assyrian  kings  before  the  building  of  Nineveh.  The  mounds  were 
found  by  Dr.  Layard  to  rest  upon  massive  foundations  of  Babylonian 
brickwork.  The  excavations  brought  to  light  a  great  number  of  glazed 
earthenware  coffins  similar  to  those  brought  by  Mr.  Loftus  from 
Warka  and  now  placed  in  the  British  Museum.  Earthenware  vases, 
jugs,  cups,  and  pieces  of  bowls  covered  with  ancient  Hebrew  charac- 
ters, similar  to  those  discovered  at  Babylon,  and  fragments  of  glass 
bottles  were  also  found.  It  is  Dr.  Layard's  opinion  that  these  mounds 
are  the  ruins  of  a  Babylonian  dty,  and  that  they  were  used  as  the 
necropolis  of  a  later  dty  which  occupied  part  of  the  site  during  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 

Of  the  history  of  Babylon  this  part  of  the  Enqlibh  Ctclopjkdu  . 
must  not  treat  at  length.  We  give  some  of  its  principal  epochs  and 
events.  There  seems  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  dty  originated  in 
Babel,  which  is  mentioned  (Qen.  x.  and  xi)  as  the  b^inning  of  Nim- 
rod's  kingdom,  and  as  the  scene  of  the  confusion  of  tongues.  The 
word  Babel  means  '  confusion,'  or  according  to  another  Interpretation 
the  '  gate  or  court  of  Bel,'  the  Babylonian  Jupiter.  In  the  Bible  the 
dty  is  not  subsequentiy  noticed  till  the  people  of  Samaria  were  carried 
away  captive  about  B.C.  730  (2  Kings,  xvii.) ;  but  evidence  of  its  exist- 
ence in  the  15th  century  b.o.  has  been  found  on  Egyptian  monuments 
of  the  time  of  Thothmes  III.    During  the  long  interval  between  theno 
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two  dates,  and  ewea  for  Beveral  yean  later,  Babylon  seems  to  have 
been  governed  by  kings  of  its  own,  who  were  often  if  not  always 
dependent  upon  the  kings  of  Nineyeh.  It  has  been  infened  firom  the 
£bct  that  the  Chaldsean  astronomers  fixed  upon  the  date  of  the  accession 
of  Nabonassar  (Feb.  26,  B.a  747)  as  the  starting-point  in  Uieir  chro- 
nology, that  some  distinguished  event,  such  as  the  temporary  establish- 
ment of  the  independence  of  Babylon,  then  took  place.  Babylonia 
was  re-united  to  the  Assyrian  empire  by  Esarhaddon.  After  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh  in  B.a  604  by  Nabopalassar  and  (^axares  the 
Mede,  Babylon  succeeded  to  the  proud  position  which  Nineveh  had 
so  long  held  as  the  capital  of  the  eastern  world.  Under  Nebuchad- 
nezzar her  power  was  extended  over  all  the  countries  that  lie  between 
Persia  and  Bgypt,  the  bounds  of  the  city  were  extended,  and  those 
gigantic  buildings  erected  whose  ruins  even  now  excite  the  wonder  of 
the  modem  traveller.  But  the  greatness  of  Babylon  as  an  independent 
citv  was  short-lived.  The  Modes  and  Persians  had  also  profited  by  the 
fall  of  Nineveh,  and,  united  under  the  command  of  the  great  Cyrus, 
advanced  to  dispute  with  Babylon  the  dominion  of  Asia.  In  B.o.  538 
Cyrus  took  the  great  city,  and  Babylonia  became  a  Persian  satrapy. 
Babylon  still  retained  however  much  of  its  former  power  and  trade, 
and  struggled  more  than  once  to  regain  its  independence.  On  the 
downfall  of  the  Persian  empire,  Babylon  opened  its  gates  to  Alexander 
the  Qreat,  who  deemed  the  city  not  imworthy  to  become  the  capital 
of  his  mighty  empire.  The  foundation  of  Seleucia  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris  in  B.a  322,  gave  a  last  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  Babylon : 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  Chaldaean  famUies  who  clung  to  tiieir 
sacred  edifices,  all  its  inhabitants  abandoned  it.  The  city  partially 
recovered,  and  oontmued  to  exist  for  many  centuries.  When  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes  took  it,  two  fortresses  were  still  remaining  in  it,  only 
one  of  which  he  was  not  able  to  take.  Euemerus,  king  of  Parthia, 
sent  many  families  from  Babylon  into  Media  as  slaves  in  b.c.  127,  and 
burnt  many  of  the  temples  and  a  great  part  of  the  city.  In  the  reign 
of  Augustus  a  few  Jews  were  its  only  inhabitants,  and  a  lazge  part  of 
the  area  was  under  cultivation.  Lucian,  who  wrote  in  the  2nd  century 
of  the  Christiaa  era,  speaks  of  the  former  magnificence  and  extent 
of  Babylon,  and  adds  tluit  its  site  like  that  of  Ninus  (Nineveh)  would 
soon  be  a  subject  of  investigation.'  St  Cvril  of  Alexandria,  writing 
about  A.D.  412  says  that  the  canals  from  the  Euphrates  having  been 
filled  up,  the  site  of  Babylon  was  nothing  better  than  a  marsh.  Theo- 
doret  m  aj>.  460  says  that  it  was  no  longer  inhabited  by  either 
Assyrians  or  Chaldasans,  and  that  only  some  Jews  had  a  few  houses 
scattered  about  the  ruins.  Ibn  Haukal  (a.d.  917)  calls  Babel  a  small 
village,  and  states  that  hardly  any  remains  of  Babylon  were  to  be  seen. 
Benjamin  of  Tudda  in  the  12th  century  testifies  to  its  utter  desola- 
tion, and  adds  that  no  one  dared  to  enter  the  remains  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar^s  palace  owing  to  the  number  of  scorpions  and  serpents  that  infested 
the  ruins. 

The  greatness  of  Babylon  was  not  owing  solely  to  the  warlike 
energy  or  the  architectural  taste  of  her  kings.  The  city,  situated  on 
the  Euphrates  and  connected  by  navigable  canals  with  tae  Tigris,  was 
a  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  centre  long  before  the  fall  of 
Nmeveh.  The  two  rivers  navigable  for  lazge  vessels  to  their  mouths 
in  the  Persian  Qulf  formed  a  highway  for  Chaldsan  ships  to  the 
coasts  of  Arabia  and  India,  while  they  brought  down  to  tiie  quays 
of  the  city  the  timber  and  other  products  of  Armenia,  and  immense 
quantities  of  grain  from  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia.  Advantage  was 
taken  of  the  difference  of  level  in  the  beds  of  the  two  rivers,  and  of 
the  periodical  rises,  to  form  canals,  which  facilitated  trade  and  car- 
ried fertility  to  all  parts  of  the  plain.  EUgh-roads  and  causeways, 
protected  at  regular  mtervals  by  fortified  stations,  led  across  the  desert 
to  Syria  and  Palestine ;  and  at  a  little  distance  ran  the  great  military 
and  commercial  road  from  Sardeis  to  Susa,  furnished  at  Intervals  of 
16  miles  with  stations  and  caravanserais.  Merchandise  descended  the 
riven  floating  as  to-day  on  inflated  skins,  or  conveyed  in  reed-boats 
coated  with  bitumen,  or  in  solidly-built  barges.  The  land  trade  was 
principally  carried  on  by  means  of  caravans,  as  in  modem  times,  but 
the  use  of  wheeled  vehicles  was  not  unknown.  Among  the  products 
brought  to  the  markets  of  Babylon  were  the  pearls  of  Bahrein  and 
perhaps  of  Ceylon,  cotton,  spices,  frankincense,  precious  stones,  ivory, 
ebony,  silks  and  dye-stufis — all  brought  from  AAbia  or  directiy  from 
the  coasts  of  Hindustan.  There  was  also  a  considerable  overland 
trade  with  Persia,  India,  and  Central  Asia,  whence  gold  and  precious 
stones  were  brought  to  Babylon  and  Nineveh.  From  Babylon  the 
Phcanicians  got  the  products  of  India  in  exchange  for  the  tin  of 
Britain,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  other  products.  In  exchange  for 
the  products  of  the  east  and  west,  Babylon  was  able  to  supply  vast 
quantities  of  com,  tiie  produce  of  the  plain  between  the  two  rivers ; 
ihe  numerous  and  Taluaole  products  of  her  looms,  including  carpets, 
silks,  flowing  garments,  and  woollen  fabrics,  woven  or  embroidered 
with  figures  and  exquiidfte  designs ;  engraved  gems  and  cylinders. 

This  vast  trade,  whic^  made  Babylon  for  a  long  time  the  trading 
centre  of  a  large  portion  of  the  ancient  world,  with  wealth  introduced 
luxury,  corruption  of  manners,  ^eminacy,  and  profligacy.  The 
people  completely  lost  their  warlike  character.  When  the  Persians 
broke  in  they  found  the  inhalntants  revelling  in  sensual  indulgence ; 
when  the  Macedonian  appeared  they  at  once  embraced  his  yoke.  As 
the  population  of  the  city  dimipished  tiie  canals  were  neglected.  The 
waters  that  carried  fertility  to  the  corn-fields,  gardens,  and  palm- 


groves  of  Mesopotamia,  and  on  which  the  very  towns  and  villages  of 
the  interior  of  the  plain  dep'toded  for  existence,  were  gradually  choked 
up.  At  last  the  city  became  one  undistinguishable  ruin  and  the  once 
teeming  plain  an  arid  desert. 

(Dr.  Layard's  Disccfveriet  in  Nineveh  and  Babf/Um  ;  Rich's  Memdr  on 
Babylon;  Smith's  Dictionary  of  QreA  and  Itoman  Qeography ; 
Porter's  and  Buckingham's  IVaveU.) 

BABYLONIA,  the  anoient  name  of  a  territory  in  Western  Asia, 
originally  comprehending  the  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
city  of  Babylon,  but  which  in  later  times  comprehended  the  greater 
part  of  Mesopotamia,  By  ancient  Qreek  and  Roman  writers  it  is 
frequently  confounded  with  Assyria  and  Meiiopotamia.  In  the  Old 
Testament  it  is  called  the  land  of  the  Chaldees,  and  also  the  '  land  of 
Shinar,'  which  is  the  most  ancient  designation.  The  name  '  Shinar ' 
is  thought  by  some  to  be  preserved  in  that  of  Sinjar,  a  hilly  district  in 
the  north  of  Mesopotamia,  now  inhabited  b^  the  Yezedees ;  that  in 
fact  this  district  was  the  original  land  of  Shmar,  which  designation 
was  gradually  extended  to  the  low  plain  to  the  southward.  According 
to  Strabo  and  Ptolemsus,  Babylonia  was  bounded  N.  by  the  Median  Wall 
[Baghdad  Padialic],  whidi  extending  from  the  Tigris  north  of  Sittaoe 
to  the  Euphrates,  separated  it  ftom  Mesopotamia;  E.  by  the  Tigris^ 
S.  by  the  Persian  QuLf,  and  W.  by  the  Arabian  desert. 

In  history  the  native  inhabitants  are  called  Babylonians  and 
Chaldseana.  By  some  Uie  Chaldsoans  are  considered  to  be  a  distinot 
race  from  the  Babylonians,  or  a  new  people  who  conquered  this  oountiy, 
but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  they  were  originally  a  distinguished 
caste  among  the  native  population,  which  comprised  the  priests, 
magicians,  soothsayers,  and  astrologers  of  the  country,  and  which  on 
account  of  its  eminence  eventually  gave  name  to  the  main  body  of 
the  people.  The  southern  part  of  the  country  however  was  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Chaldiea. 

The  surface  of  Babylonia  was  an  unbroken  plain,  without  a  single 
natural  elevation.  It  was  drained  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  whose 
periodical  inundations  contributed  to  the  amazing  fertility  of  its  soiL 
Herodotus  (L  193)  speaking  of  the  soil  of  Babylonia  says  that  of 
bread-corns  it  returned  from  two  to  three  hundredfold ;  that  millet 
and  sesam^  (a  leguminous  plant  from  which  oil  was  expressed)  grew 
to  a  vast  size;  that  the  date-palm,  the  only  tree  that  grew  upon  it, 
flourished  throughout  the  whole  plain,  and  that  bread,  wine,  and  honey 
were  made  from  the  datoB.  Xenophon,  too,  in  his  'Anabasis'  (L  6), 
and  'Cyropedeia'  (vii  5),  testifies  to  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the 
soil,  the  gigantic  size  of  the  palm-trees,  to  tlie  excdlence  of  the  dates, 
the  honey  made  from  them,  and  the  intoxicating  qualities  of  the  date- 
wine.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  who  visited  Babylon  about  seventy 
vears  after  its  siege  by  Darius,  the  Babylonian  temtory  supported  the 
king  of  Persia,  his  numerous  followers,  and  his  whole  army  for  four 
months  in  the  year;  and  it  fed  besides  800  stallions  and  16,000  mares 
for  the  satrap  Tritanteschmes,  whose  Indian  dogs  were  supplied  with 
food  by  four  large  villages  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes.  It  is  supposed 
also  that  the  climate  in  ancient  times  was  milder,  and  less  hot  than 
at  present. 

The  fertilily  of  the  soil  was  greatly  assisted  by  numerous  canals, 
or  rather  aqueducts  (for  they  were  not  sunk  in  the  land  but  con* 
structed  on  its  sur£EU^),  into  which  the  water  was  forced  from  the 
Euphrates  or  the  Tigris  by  means  of  dykes  or  dams.  Xenophon 
mentions  four  large  canals  flowing  from  the  Tigris  towards  the 
Euphrates,  and  navigable  for  large  com  vessels.  The  laigest  of  them, 
which  Herodotus  (i.  198)  says  connected  the  two  rivers  and  was  navi- 
gable, was  most  probably  the  Nahr-Malcha,  or  Royal  River,  mentioned 
by  Ammianus  (xxiv.  6),  and  the  formation  of  wmch  is  attributed  to 
Nebuchadnezziy:.  liike  all  the  other  canals  the  Nahr-Malcha  fell  to 
decay  id^r  the  decline  of  the  city,  but  it  was  opened  again  by  Trajan 
and  Severus,  and  Julian's  fleet  passed  through  it  out  of  the  Euphrates 
into  the  Tigris.  But  these  canals  were  not  constructed  merely  for 
purposes  of  navigation,  they  served  more  particularly  as  reservoirs 
for  feeding  the  countless  irrigating  rills  that  crossed  the  plain  in  all 
directions.  A  difference  in  ti^e  relative  heights  of  the  beds  of  the  two 
rivers  was  favourable  to  the  construction  of  the  canals.  Above 
Babylon  Aiosworth  found  l^e  bed  of  the  Euphi'ates  to  be  5  feet 
above  that  of  the  Tigris,  owing  to  the  greater  alluvial  deposit  by  the 
former  river,  while  at  a  considerable  distance  below  Babylon  the 
level  of  the  Euphrates  is  lower  tiian  that  of  the  Tigris.  There  were 
other  lai^ge  canals  for  carrying  off*  to  the  sea  or  to  the  marshes  in  the 
south  of  the  plain  the  superabundant  waters  of  the  Euphrates  and  for 
facilitating  the  navigation  of  that  river.  The  marshes  were  of  great 
extent  and  were  partly  artifldal,  but  mostly  of  natural  formation. 
The  marshes  of  Lunlum,  which  represent  the  first  great  marshy  tract 
below  Babylon,  are  fed  by  the  Euphnites,  and  are  described  byAinsworth 
as  extending  nearly  40  miles  every  way,  covered  with  reeds  or  rushes, 
haunted  by  vast  herds  of  buffaloes,  and  when  nearly  dry  in  summer 
yielding  luxuriant  crops  of  rice.  Temporary  reed-huts  for  the  Arabs 
who  look  after  the  crops  are  erected  on  dry  spots  like  islets.  To  the 
south  of  the  marshes  me  plain  rises  again  almost  imperceptibly ;  but 
at  Komah,  where  the  En|mrates  and  Tigris  now  unite,  there  is  a  vast 
extent  of  country  covered  with  reed-marshes  which  are  fed  by  the 
Tigris.  It  is  supposed  that  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  two  rivem 
bdfow  Komah  have  produced  a  large  delta,  and  that  it  projeota 
into  the  Persian  Qulf  50  miles  farther  than  it  did  in  the  time  of 
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Nebuchadnezzar,  who  buUt  the  city  of  Teredon  (now  Jebel-Sanam)  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  effect  of  the  canals  and  manhea  upon  the 
Euphrates  waa  noticed  in  early  times,  namely,  that  the  river  got  less 
instead  of  bigger  as  it  flowed  on ;  and  Colonel  Chesney  shows  that 
the  difference  of  breadth  is  still  manifest.     [Eufhratbs.] 

In  the  northern  part  of  Babylonia,  Herodotus  mentions  the  villsge 
of  Is  (now  Hit),  famous  for  its  bitumen,  which  was  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  great  works  of  Babylon. 

It  remains  to  mention  the  vast  mounds  scattered  over  the  plain, 
marking  the  sites  of  laige  and  once  populous  cities.  The  principal  of 
these,  besides  the  mounds  mentioned  in  the  article  on  Babylon,  are 
— Al-Heimar  and  Akker  Kuf,  between  Babylon  and  Baghdad ;  between 
Baghdad  and  the  Persian  Qulf,  Umgheier,  Warka,  Senkera,  Tel-Eide, 
Jebel-Sanam  (which  marks  the  Teredon  of  Nebuchadnezzar),  Iskuriyah, 
Tel-Siphr,  Niffer,  and  Beth-Takkara.  The  mound  of  Warka  was 
examined  lately  by  Mr.  Loftus,  who  supposes  it  to  have  been  a  necro- 
polis; some  glazed  coffins,  the  result  of  his  excavations,  are  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum.    [Babylon.] 

The  great  Babylonian  plain,  once  teeming  with  abundance,  is  now 
all  but  a  desert ;  the  river  bank  alone  is  marked  by  tamarisk  and 
acacia  shrubs,  and  occasionally  by  willow-like  poplars :  once  abound- 
ing with  inhabitants  and  studded  with  cities,  it  has  for  many  centuries 
had  no  settled  population — ^the  Arab  tent  or  the  wretched  nut  of  tiie 
squatter  raesentinig  &  dwarfish  contrast  to  the  giant  ruins  that  surround 
them.  X  et  notwithstanding  these  changes  the  main  features  of 
Babylonia  remain  as  described  by  ancient  authors.  Further  particu- 
lars regarding  this  r^on  are  given  in  the  article  on  the  pashalio  of 
Baqhdao. 

{Dictionary  of  Qreek  and  Roman  Qeography  ;  Ainsworth's  i2ef eorcAet 
tn  Babylonia;  Chesney's  Expedition  to  the  JSuphratei  and  Tigrit; 
Porter's  7Vav«2t,  &c,) 

BACCARAT.    [Mxubths.] 

BACCHIQLIO'NE,  a  river  of  Austrian  Italy,  which  has  its  source 
in  the  Alps  that  divide  the  province  of  Yicenza  from  the  Lower  Tyrol ; 
it  flows  with  a  rapid  course  in  a  south-east  direction,  passes  through 
the  town  of  Vicenza,  where  it  is  crossed  by  nine  bridges,  and  a  few 
miles  below  it  receives  the  Astego,  another  alpine  stream  coming  from 
the  north ;  it  then  crosses  the  rich  plain  of  Padua  and  passes  by  the 
walls  of  the  city  of  that  name,  30  miles  below  which  it  enters  the 
Adriatic  at  Brondolo,  opposite  to  the  island  and  town  of  Chioggia. 
The  Baochiglione  is  navigable  for  large  boats  from  Vicenza  down  to 
the  sea.  A  canal  joins  the  Baochiglione  to  the  Brenta  between  Padua 
and  Stra,  and  affords  |t  direct  communication  by  water  between  Padua 
and  Venice.  Another  canal  called  Delia  Battaglia  runs  from  Padua 
to  the  town  of  Este,  passing  by  Monselioe.  The  BacchigUone  waa 
called  by  the  Romans  Meduacus  Minor,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Meduacus  Major,  the  modem  Brenta.  The  whole  course  of  the  Bao- 
chiglione is  about  90  miles.  The  stream  turns  a  large  number  of  com 
and  other  milla 

BACK  RIVER.    [North  Polab  Countbisb.] 

BACKERQUNOE,  a  district  in  the  province  of  Bengal,  situated 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sunderbunds,  and  forming  with  that 
tract  a  part  of  the  labyrinth  of  creeks  and  rivers  which  characterise 
the  delta  of  the  Ganges.  Until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
Backergunge  formed  part  of  the  large  district  of  Dacca  Jelalpore. 
The  population  in  1801  when  the  separation  took  place  amounted  to 
926,728 ;  and  the  area  of  the  new  district  comprehended  46G4  square 
miles :  in  1822  the  population  was  686,640. 

From  its  low  situation  this  district  is  liable  to  inundations,  and 
has  frequently  suffered  from  that  cause.  The  quantity  of  jungle 
covering  its  surface  gave  shelter  to  numerous  alfigators  and  tigers. 
The  country  became  also  the  resort  of  numerous  dacoits,  or 
river  pirates.  Since  the  time  when  Backergunge  has  been  consti- 
tuted a  separate  district  imder  the  Indian  government^  the  land  has 
been  in  a  great  measure  deared,  which  has  rendered  the  olimate  more 
healthy,  and  has  at  the  same  time  dislodged  the  beasts  of  prey,  and  a 
strong  body  of  police  has  succeeded  in  suppressing  the  pirates. 

During  tiie  periodical  rains  the  lands  of  Backergunge  are  overflowed 
by  the  water  of  the  Gknges,  whioh  leaves  a  slimy  and  very  fertilising 
deposit  This,  acted  upon  by  the  hot  sun,  makes  the  soil  exceedingly 
productive,  so  that  it  yields  every  year  two  harvests  of  rice,  which 
are  abundant  and  of  good  quality,  and  serve  in  a  great  degree  for  the 
supply  of  the  market  of  Calcutta.  In  1822  owing  to  an  extensive 
inundation  upwards  of  10,000  persons,  with  great  numbers  of  cattle 
and  houses,  were  swept  away  by  the  flood. 

Many  of  the  population  are  Hindoos ;  the  remainder  being  gene- 
rally Mohammedans.  Several  colonies,  the  descendants  of  Portuguese 
who  settled  here  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  occupy  the  southern 
quarter  of  Backeigunge :  they  have  much  degenerated  from  the 
civilisation  of  their  ancestors. 

The  town  of  Backergtmffe,  which  is  situated  in  22*  86'  N.  lat, 
90°  24'  £.  long.,  is  about  120  miles  £.  from  Calcutta.  The  courts  of 
justice  and  of  revenue  under  the  British  government  were  formerly 
stationed  here,  but  when  the  separation  of  the  district  from  Dacca 
Jelalpore  took  place,  the  courts  were  removed  to  Bwrishol  or  Burriaawlf 
whi<£  is  now  the  capital  of  the  district  Burrishol  is  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  one  of  tiie  branches  of  the  Oanges,  on  one  of  the 
islands  formed  l:^  the  interooimniuiiGations  of  the  yarious  riven  and 
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streams  in  this  district :  the  town  is  about  120  miles  E.  by  N.  from 
Calcutta. 

(Hamilton's  East  India  Oatetteer;  and  JUpotis  of  Cofnmitteet  of 
HU  ffouae  of  Oommona  on  the  Affairt  of  India.) 

BACKWELL.    [Somebsetshire.] 

BACS.      [HUWOARY.l 

BA'CTRIA,  or  BA'CTRIANA.    [Bokhaba.] 

BACUP.      riiAMOASHIBE.] 

BADAGB  Y  is  a  town  on  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Guinea  which  is 
commonly  called  the  Slave  Coast;  about  6°  N.  lat,  d!"  SC  E.  long. 
It  is  6  or  7  miles  from  the  shore,  on  the  banks  of  what  is  called  the 
Western  River  of  the  Lagos.  This  river  according  to  Bowdioh  runa 
from  the  river  Lagos,  whose  mouth  is  about  4"  80  £.  long.,  towards 
the  west  to  the  rivev  Volta,  which  approaches  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich :  it  there  joins  the  Volta  near  its  mouth.  [Laqos.]  A 
natural  canal  unites  this  western  river  with  the  sea  at  Badagrv. 
The  town  may  contain  upwards  of  10,000  inhabitants,  who  formeny 
dealt  in  slaves  to  a  great  extent^  for  which  reason  the  Portuguese 
establiflhed  at  this  place  flve  factories,  and  resorted  to  it  annually 
with  many  vessels.  The  houses  except  that  of  the  king  are  con- 
structed of  bamboo  cane,  and  are  only  of  one  story.  The  market  is 
well  supplied  with  poultiy,  yams,  maize,  palm-wine,  country  doth, 
&C.  The  king  of  Badagry  is  not  an  independent  sovereign,  but 
subject  to  the  king  of  Eyeo,  or  Katunga,  who  resides  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  coast  Captain  Clapperton  and  Richard  Lander  set 
out  from  Badagry  on  their  expeditions  into  the  interior  of  Africa. 

BADAJOZ  {Pax  Avgiitta  of  the  Romans),  a  fortified  city  of  Spain, 
capital  of  the  old  province  of  Estremadura  and  of  the  modem 
province  of  Badigoz,  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Guadiana, 
5  miles  from  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  and  220  miles  SiW.  from 
Madrid,  in  88*  60'  N.  lat,  6°  48'  W.  long :  the  population  is  about 
12,000. 

The  city  is  built  on  a  hill,  which  on  the  north,  overlooking  the 
riyer,  rises  to  a  height  of  from  200  to  800  feet  On  the  highest  part 
of  this  hill  is  an  ancient  Moorish  castle,  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  whence 
the  city  slopes  gently  to  the  south,  east,  and  west,  with  the  rivulet 
Rivillas  on  the  eastern  side  flowing  northward  to  the  Guadiana. 
Long  walls  descend  to  the  river,  and  connect  the  city  with  a  bridge 
of  granite  of  28  arches,  608  ya^  in  length,  and  23  feet  wide.  This 
bridge  was  finished  in  1696,  from  the  designs  of  Herrera,  and  is 
defended  on  the  north  bank  by  a  bridge-head  (t6te  du  pont).  On 
the  land-side  the  city  is  defended  by  a  strong  wall  flanked  by  eight 
bastions  and  by  a  wide  and  deep  ditch.  The  castle  stands  within 
the  wall  on  the  high  ground  to  the  north-east  It  occupies  the  site 
of  part  of  the  ancient  town,  and  remains  of  a  mosque  with  red 
brick  arches  still  exist  within  its  indosure.  There  are,  besides  the 
gate  of  the  bridge,  four  other  entrances  to  the  town.  The  outworks 
consist  of  the  ravelin  of  San  Roque  on  the  eastern  side,  which  ooven 
a  dam  and  sluice  upon  the  RiviUas ;  Fort  Picurina  on  the  south-east ; 
Fort  Pardaleras  on  the  Sierra  de  Vientos  (Hill  of  Wind^,  a  crown- 
work  occupying  the  southern  side  of  the  town,  from  which  it  is 
separated  600  feet ;  and  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Guadiana,  Fort 
San  Christoval,  which  is  600  feet  square,  stands  upon  a  rocky 
eminence,  and  is  connected  with  the  bridge-head. 

The  city  consists  of  tolerably  good  houses,  most  of  which  are 
furnished  with  balconies  and  lattices,  and  are  painted  in  colours  or 
whitewashed.  The  best  streets  occupy  the  northern  and  higher 
ground,  and  are  sufficiently  wide;  most  of  the  other  streets  are 
narrow,  but  all  are  clean.  The  city  is  without  fountains,  but  is  well 
supplied  with  water  from  wells.  There  is  a  large  square*  the  Plaza 
de  la  Constituoion,  commonly  called  the  Campo  de  San  Juan,  from 
the  cathedral  dedicated  to  San  Juan  being  situated  there.  This 
open  B^nce  has  on  one  side  a  public  walk,  shaded  by  trees  and 
f umishe  1  with  seats,  which  is  the  favourite  promenade,  but  there  is 
another  public  walk  on  the  bwik  of  the  Ghiadiana.  The  Casa  de 
Ayuntamiento,  or  house  of  assembly  for  the  province,  the  theatre^ 
and  several  cafi^  are  also  situated  in  the  Campo  de  San  Juan.  The 
cathedral  is  not  distinguished  for  its  architecture.  It  was  begun  in 
1248  by  Alonso  el  Sabio.  The  £s^e  ia  later,  in  the  Grseco-Romano 
style.  In  the  chapek  of  the  cathedral  are  some  paintings  by  Morales^ 
who  was  a  native  of  Badajos.  The  French  tcK>k  away  four  of  the 
best,  and  those  which  remain  have  been  injured  by  restoring.  Besides 
the  cathedral  there  are  flye  parish  churches.  The  city  contains  also 
an  arsenal  and  a  military  hospital  At  the  time  of  the  suppression 
of  monasteries  in  Spain,  Badajos  contained  flve  convents  of  monks 
and  three  of  nuns,  the  buildings  of  which  have  since  been  appropriated 
to  civil,  military,  and  educational  purposes.  Badajos  has  some 
tanneries  and  manufactures  of  leather,  coarse  woollens,  and  soap, 
and  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  with  Portugal,  chiefly  contraband. 

Badajoz  is  the  pUuse  of  residence  of  the  captain-general  of  theproyinoe, 
and  is  Uie  seat  of  a  bishop,  suffingan  to  the  archbishop  of  Santiago. 

Alonso  IX.,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  took  Bad^oa  from  the 
Moors  in  1230.  It  was  besieged  without  success  by  the  Portuguese 
in  1660  and  1706,  and  by  the  French,  under  Kellerman  and  Victor  in 
1808  and  1809.  It  was  taken  by  Soult  in  1810,  and  was  unsuooess- 
fuUy  besieged  by  the  English  on  May  6  and  May  29,  1811.  The  huit 
siege  vras  conmienoed  March  16,  1812,  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  Badigoi  was  takoi  by  storm  on  the  night  of  April  6,  after  a 
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terrible  ooofliot)  in  whioK  the  lois  of  the  British  in  killed  and  wounded 
amounted  to  nearly  5000  men.  The  city  wa«  sacked  for  two  day* 
and  nightly  the  Duke  and  lus  offioen  in  vain  endeavouring  to  check 
the  atrocities  of  the  infuriated  soldiers. 

(Ford's  Hand-Book  of  Spain ;  Mudos,  DieeioKariiO  dt  BapaHa; 
Napier's  HtMtory  of  the  Peninsidar  War,  zvi.  5.) 

BADAKHSHA'N,  a  oouniay  of  Central  Asia,  now  subject  to  the 
Uzbek  chief  of  Kunduz,  is  situated  between  60**  and  73"  E.  long., 
S^*"  and  88*  N.  lat  It  is  bounded  8.  by  Kaf&ristan  and  Chitral, 
from  whibh  it  !«  separated  by  the  Hindu-Koosh;  W.  by  Kundus, 
from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  high  flat-topped  range  crossed  by  the 
pass  of  Lattabond ;  K.  by  Bokhara ;  and  E.  by  the  table-land  of  Pamir. 
The  surface  presents  a  few  plains  of  considerable  extent  in  the  west 
and  central  districts,  but  by  far  the  greater'  part  of  it  is  covered 
with  mountains  which  are  oihets  partly  from  the  Hindu-Koosh  on 
the  south,  and  partly  fi^Dm  the  Bolor-Tagh  which  forms  the  frontier 
towards  China  on  the  east  The  whole  country  belongs  to  the  basin 
of  the  Ozus,  and  hss  a  general  inclination  westward.  The  principal 
vallejra  are  those  of  the  Ozus  and  its  fiseder  the  Kokcha ;  besides 
these  there  are  numerous  glens,  ravines,  and  chasms,  traversed  by 
streams  of  the  purest  water.  The  soil  in  the  lower  plains  and 
valleys  is  in  general  very  fertile ;  but  the  moimtains  are  fbr  the  moat 
part  bare,  rocky,  and  treeless,  yielding  little  else  than  summer 
pasture.  In  some  instanoee  they  are  buttressed  by  swelling  hills 
alike  fitted  for  agricultural  or  pastoral  purposes,  in  general  however 
the  slopes  are  abrupt ;  they  are  however  made  productive  in  parts  by 
terrace  cultivation.  The  mountain  chains  of  Badakhshan  aro  formed 
of  the  older  rocks,  but  they  are  largely  traversed  by  immense  masses 
of  vecy  impuro  limestone,  in  which  deposits  of  lapii'lasuli  aro  found. 
The  mghest  central  range  is  that  of  Rhoja-Monamed,  which  runs 
north-westward  from  the  Hindu-Koosh  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Oxus ; 
it  is  pierced  by  the  Kokcha  above  f^zabad.  The  highest  points  ot 
this  range  reach  a  height  of  about  7000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
between  8000  and  4000  feet  above  the  plains.  In  the  east  and  south 
the  mountains  aro  much  higher,  and  avalanches  aro  of  frequent 
ooeurrenoe  in  winter.  In  summer  the  country  presents  everywhero 
beautiAil  and  picturesque  scenerr. 

The  inhabitants  of  Badakhshan  an  T&jiksj  their  language  is 
Persian;  and  they  aro  Mohammedans  of  the  Shiah  sect.  Their 
number  is  greatly  roduoed  since  their  subjection  by  Murad  Beg,  the 
Uzbek  chief  of  Kundua,  in  1825.  The  Uabeks  of  Kunduz  an 
Sunnite  Mohunmedans,  and  they  either  exterminated  by  the  sword 
or  swept  away  to  the  slave-market  of  Bokhara  all  the  Badakhshies  of 
the  plains  and  lower  districts  who  did  not  conform  to  their  own 
nUgious  notions.  Hence  many  districts  an  now  very  scantily 
inhabited :  the  Vale  of  Meshid  to  the  west  of  Fyzabad,  the  former 
capital  of  the  country,  was  formerly  extremely  populous,  but  when 
traversed  by  Lieutenant  Wood  it  did  not  contain  100  familiea. 
With  the  exception  of  Jerm,  the  present  capital,  then  aro  scarcely 
any  towns  or  villages  in  the  oountry.  Relations  to  the  nmnber  of 
six  or  eight  fsmilies  live  in  hamlets  consisting  of  as  many  dwelling 
houses  built  on  the  glen  or  hill  side  near  a  rivulet,  and  the  whole 
surrounded  by  an  outer  wall.  Along  the  stream  an  planted  some 
walnut  and  mulberry-teees,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley  an  the 
scanty  com  lands  of  the  little  community.  The  houses  an  formed 
of  diy  stone  walls  divided  into  compartments  and  covered  with  a  flat 
roof,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  to  let  out  the  smoke ;  the  compart- 
ments in  which  the  stock  is  kept  an  sunk  two  feet  under  ground. 
The  walls  an  plastered  inside  and  out  with  mud.  In  many  of  the 
valleys  the  population,  scsnty  as  it  is,  is  too  great  for  the  limited 
extent  of  their  oom  lands.  The  hill-men  always  go  armed,  the 
lowlanden  ranly ;  but  in  every  house  aro  to  be  found  old  matchlocks, 
in  the  management  of  which  the  Badakhshies  aro  very  expert 

The  Kok^  is  formed  by  streams  that  sprine  from  the  main  onst 
of  the  Hindu-Koosh  on  the  bordera  of  Kkfilnstan  and  Chitral,  and 
flows  northward  tlm>ugh  a  narrow  valley  or  glen  screened  by  high 
naked  mountains,  and  m  a  bed  from  60  to  80  feet  below  the  surlkoe 
of  the  valley.  Below  Senna  when  then  is  a  ford  the  Kokcha,  when 
crossed  by  Lieutenant  Wood  in  December,  was  48  yards  wide,  24  feet 
deep,  and  its  velocity  was  4A  miles  per  hour.  Hero  its  bed  was 
60  feet  below  the  valley,  and  its  banks  wen  composed  of  masses  of 
oonglomemte,  resting  on  thin  horisontal  li^en  of  sandstone.  Further 
down  near  Jerm,  the  present  capital  of  Badakhshan,  the  bed  of  the 
river  is  so  narrow  that  a  man  can  leap  across  the  stream,  which  runs 
between  rocky  walls  full  70  feet  above  the  water;  at  Jenn  itself 
the  valley  of  the  Kokoha  is  about  a  mile  wide.  A  few  miles  below 
Jerm  the  river  is  joined  on  the  right  bank  by  the  Wardodj,  and  then 
■weepinground  to  westward  it  pierces  the  KhojarMohamed  Mountains. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Fyzabad  the  former  capital  of  Badakhshan, 
now  in  rums,  it  enten  a  grassy  plain  in  which  it  sUU  flows  in  a  deep 
rocky  trench-like  bed,  and  enten  the  Oxus  on  the  left  bank  near 
the  western  boundary  of  TU^&-l*«lia«-  The  bed  of  the  river  is  every- 
when  BO  deep,  that  even  on  the  melting  of  the  snnws  then  is  no 
fear  of  inundation.  The  Kokoha  like  eveiy  other  tributary  of  the 
Oxus  Is  fertile  in  gold. 

The  mountains  that  inclose  the  Kokcha  to  the  south  of  Jenn  an 
oompowd  of  mica-date  rid^y  impregnated  with  iron^on ;  hen  also 
•sbsflos  and  antimony  an  oeoadiooally  fomid.     The  BadakhahJes 


smelt  iron  with  more  success  than  most  people  of  the  east,  but 
from  want  of  capital  and  wood  foi  fuel,  and  still  mon  from  the 
want  of  a  settlea  government,  thero  is  little  or  no  prognss  made. 
With  the  articles  they  make,  such  as  iron  pots,  they  trade  with  their 
Chinese  neighboun  tnd  the  Kaffirs.  Still  higher  up  the  valley  of 
the  Kok<^  an  the  fiunous  Ladiword  or  Lapia-Lasuli  mines,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  in  the  face  of  the  mountakis  on  the  right  bank 
about  1500  feet  above  the  river.  The  mountains  hen  an  composed 
of  black  and  white  limestone,  unstntified  and  plentifully  veined.  To 
detach  the  lapis-lazuli  a  fin  is  lit  over  the  rook  containing  it,  and 
when  the  stone  becomes  suflicientiy  heated,  cold  water  is  dashed  upou 
it,  and  the  rock  is  thus  fractured.  These  mines  wen  not  worked  by 
the  Kunduz  chief  at  the  time  of  Lieutenant  Wood's  visit 

The  WairdodS,  the  principal  feeder  of  the  Kokcha,  rises  in  the  east 
of  Badakhshan,  in  the  plain  of  Iskashm  (10,900  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
about  5  miles  wide).  At  first  it  flows  towards  the  south,  past  the 
village  of  Zebak,  consisting  of  only  50  houses,  and  yet  the  largest  place 
in  Badakhshan  next  to  Jerm ;  below  Zebak  to  its  junction  with  the 
Kokcha  it  runs  through  a  narrow  valley  screened  by  mountains  from 
2000  to  4000  feet  above  the  stream.  The  valley  of  the  Wardodj  is 
exposed  for  six  months  in  the  year  to  a  cold  wind  called  Bad-i-Wakhan, 
or  Wind-of-Wakhan,  which  pleroes  the  very  bones  of  travellers. 
Walnut  and  some  stone-fruit  trees  flourish  in  the  valley;  aUo  red 
willow  and  white  poplar,  which  serve  for  fuel ;  beans  will  not  grow ; 
wheat  is  the  common  grain.  East  of  the  junction  of  the  two  riven  in 
the  mountains  near  the  hamlet  of  Khyrabad  an  the  iron  mines  of 
Arganjika.  In  the  valley  of  the  Wardodj,  as  well  ss  in  that  of  the 
K(»ccha,  an  numerous  landslips  of  enonnous  magnitude  and  other 
evidences  of  earthquakes.  Near  Zebak  an  lai^e  deposits  of  sulphur. 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  in  an  alpine  country  Uke  this  then  an 
numerous  springs,  cataracts,  and  waterfalls. 

The  OacuM  (called  also  Amoo  and  Jihoon)  springs  from  the  western 
extnmity  of  the  Lake  Sir-i-Kol,  which  is  situated  15,600  feet  above 
the  sea,  on  a  part  of  the  table-land  of  Pftmir,  locally  called  Bam-i- 
Duniah,  '  Roof-of-the-World.'  The  western  extnmity  of  the  lake  is 
in  87*  27'  N.  lat,  78'*  40'  E.  long.  The  ooune  of  the  Oxus  is 
westward  through  the  Durah  or  valley  of  Sir-i-Kol.  The  mountains 
that  inclose  the  river  aro  not  very  lofty  or  precipitous,  but  broken 
down  to  abrupt  declivities,  either  by  the  weatiier  or  bv  subterranean 
convulsions.  On  emei^ging  from  the  8ir-i-Kol  valley  the  river  enters 
the  district  of  Wakhan,  when  it  receives  on  the  left  bank,  at  Langcr- 
Kish,  the  Sirhad,  which  oomes  from  the  Hindu-Koosh  and  drains  the 
Mastuch-  or  Mastodj-Durah,  from  the  head  of  which  then  is  a  pass 
into  Chitral  across  the  Hindu-Koosh.  The  hamlet  of  Issar,  a  little 
east  of  the  junction  of  the  two  riven,  is  in  37**  2'  N.  lat ;  Langer. 
Kish  is  10,800  feet  above  the  sea,  and  about  70  miles  from  the  source 
of  the  Oxus.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  a  little  below  Issar  and 
800  feet  up  the  face  of  tiie  mountain,  thero  is  a  mineral  spring  with  a 
tempentun  of  116**  Fahr.  At  the  junction  the  mountains  an 
considerably  diminished  in  height  From  Langer-Kish  the  Oxus  flows 
slowly  westward  through  a  vciley  varying  in  widtii  from  a  mile  to  a 
few  hundred  yards,  in  some  parts  grassy  in  others  covered  with  red- 
wiUow  copses,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ish-Kashm,  whence  it  runs 
north-west  between  two  mountain  ranges  and  sepantss  the  districts 
of  Shsgnan  and  Darwaz.  Opposite  Ish-Kashm  the  Oxus  is  85  ysrds 
wide.  To  the  north  of  Darwaz  it  turns  westward  for  several  miles, 
and  then  south-westward  through  a  wide  plain  covered  with  jungle  to 
a  distance  of  4  or  5  miles  from  its  banks.  At  the  western  angle  of 
Badakhshan  the  Oxus  is  joined  by  the  Kokoha  just  above  the  village 
of  Kilah-Chap,  below  which  it  resumes  its  western  course.  In  the 
upper  part  of  its  course  the  Oxus  is  fordaUe  at  several  points ;  between 
Darwaz  and  Shsgnan  it  is  crossed  by  rude  boats ;  in  Darwaz  it  is 
bridged,  and  in  winter  it  is  fordable  at  points  both  hen  and  as  far 
down  as  Haznt-Iman  in  Kunduz.  No  vessel  navigates  it  for  com- 
mercial purposes  in  the  part  of  its  course  hen  spoken  of.  The  river 
between  Jan-Kllah  and  Said  was  forded  by  Lieutenant  Wood  on  tlie 
10th  of  Manh ;  it  hen  runs  in  three  channels  with  pebbly  bottoma; 
in  the  eastern  ohannel  the  water  was  nearly  stsgnant,  the  central  one 
was  100  yards  wide  and  had  a  velocity  of  three  miles  an  hour,  the 
I  western  was  200  yards  wide  and  ran  at  the  nte  of  four  miles  an  hour. 
Kafilahs  traverse  the  upper  valley  of  the  Oxus  to  Tarkand,  and  the 
route  is  probably  a  very  ancient  one. 

The  plain  of  Turghi-i-Tippa,  which  extends  from  the  fork  of  the 
Kokcha  and  the  Oxus  for  about  80  miles  along  the  left  bank  of  tjie 
latter,  is  one  of  the  best  districts  in  Badakhshan.  Low  swelling  hills 
rise  hen  and  then  upon  it^  and  the  whole  is  oovered  with  rich 
psstun,  dotted  with  sheep,  herds  of  horses^  and  droves  of  cattle. 
In  this  plain  an  nmains  of  a  gigantic  canal,  which  onoa  convejred  a 
fertilising  stream  across  it  from  tiie  Oxus  at  Jan-Kilah,  28  miles  above 
the  junction.  At  the  southern  end  of  the  plain  near  the  Kokoha 
then  an  vestiges  of  an  ancient  dty,  which  the  TAjiks  call  Barbarmh. 
The  reed  jungle  which  widely  fringes  the  Oxus  is  infested  by  lions ; 
it  abounds  in  deer,  pheasants,  and  other  gama 

The  town  of  Jermt  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kokoha, 
although  the  capital  of  Badakhshan,  is  littie  mon  tiian  a  duster  of 
scattered  hamlets  containing  about  1500  inhabitants.  It  is  defended 
by  a  suhftantially-built  fort  It  is  the  only  market-town  in  the  whola 
oountry.    The  governor  appointed  by  the  Kimdui  chief  reddes  have. 
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and  deals  largely  in  slavoi,  whom  he  kidnaps  from  Chitnl  and  Kafllr- 
iBtsA.  Lieutenant  Wood,  who  spent  the  month  of  January  here, 
found  the  lowest  temperature  of  the  month  10",  the  highest  48%  and 
the  mean  29*8**  Fahr. 

"  Of  Fymbad;'  the  former  capital  of  Badakhshan,  Lieutenant  Wood 
(from  whose  'Journey  to  the  Souroe  of  the  Ozus'  this  article  is 
compiled)  says,  ''scarcely  a  vestige  is  left  save  the  withered  trees 
which  onoe  ornamented  its  gardens.  Its  fort>  the  dilapidated  walls  of 
which  are  still  standing,  occupied  a  rock  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
commanding  the  entrance  of  the  upper  valley,  which  is  here  400 
yards  wide.  Behind  the  site  of  the  town  tiie  mountains  rise  in 
successive  ridges  to  a  height  of  at  least  2000  fbet^  Before  it  flows  the 
Kokoha,  in  a  rocky  trenchlike  bed,  sufficiently  deep  to  preclude  all 
fear  of  inundation.  Looking  up  the  mountain-valley,  the  ruined  and 
uncultivated  gardens  are  seen  to  firinge  the  stream  for  a  distance  of 
two  miles  above  the  town,  while  in  an  opposite  direction  the  Kokcha 
winds  through  a  grassy  plain,  which,  sweeping  out  from  the  base  of 
Khoja-Mohamed,  is  encircled  by  swelling  hills,  alike  fitted  for  agri- 
culttiral  or  pastoral  purposes."  From  the  absence  of  prominent 
ruins,  Lieut<mant  Wood  infers  that  the  town  could  not  have  been 
substantially  built  The  inhabitants,  on  their  subjugation  by  Hurad 
Beg,  were  removed  to  Kunduc,  "  a  place  only  fit  to  be  the  residence 
of  aquatic  bird&"    Fysabad  was  also  sometimes  called  Badakhshan. 

In  such  a  country  there  are  great  varieties  of  olimate ;  the 
snow  lies  about  the  Sii>i-Kol  from  October  to  the  end  of  June, 
when  its  neighbourhood  is  all  alive  with  the  Khirg^iis  and  their 
numerous  flodcs  and  herds.  The  lake  is  the  haunt  of  innumer- 
able aauatic  fowl  By  the  beginning  of  March  spring  has  oom- 
menoed  below  the  junction  of  the  Wardodj  with  the  Kokcha,  and 
the  season  is  still  more  advanced  in  the  plains  and  valleys  west- 
ward, and  the  greensward  is  enamelled  with  crocuses,  daffodils,  and 
snowdrops. 

The  country  is  generally  bare  of  trees.  Poplar  and  fruit-trees  are 
usually  found  near  the  hiabitations,  and  are  probably  not  indigenous. 
In  some  parte  of  the  valley  of  the  Oxus  the  mulberry  is  laigely 
grown  for  the  production  of  silk.  The  indigenous  trees  ore  the 
archa,  or  dwarf  fir,  which  serves  for  building  purposes ;  almond  and 
pistadiio-trees,  which  grow  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Hindu-Koosh ; 
and  the  willow,  which  maigins  most  of  the  streams.  In  the  Durah 
Sir-i-Kol  the  willow  grows  at  18,000  feet  above  the  sea,  but  here  it  is 
only  a  bush.  Plums  grow  as  high  up  as  Langer-Kish.  Furse  bushes, 
willow,  and  animals'  dung,  are  commonly  used  for  fuel ;  those  who 
are  more  wealthy  sometimes  bum  charcoal  made  from  the  archa  or 
the  almond-tree. 

Besides  the  animals  named  before,  asses  and  hogs  are  numerous  in 
parts.  But  the  most  important  domestic  animal  in  the  mountainous 
districts  is  the  yak,  or  kash-gow,  as  it  is  called  in  Wakhan.  It  gives 
richer  milk  than  the  cow,  but  less  of  it.  It  is  used  as  a  beast  of 
burden ;  and  it  is  endowed  with  great  sagacity,  so  that  it  can  find  a 
sure  footing  when  travellers  are  at  fault,  and  it  acts  as  pioneer 
through  the  snow-clad  passes  of  the  mountains.  The  yaks  are 
gregarious  and  set  the  wolves  (which  abound  in  Wakhan  and  Pamir) 
at  defiance.  The  hair  of  the  body  is  clipped  onoe  a  year  and  woven 
into  mats,  and  also  into  a  strong  stuff  of  which  riding  trousers  are 
made  :  the  tail-hair  is  spun  into  ropes ;  the  end  of  the  tail  with  the 
hair  on  is  made  into  fly-flappers  (chowries)  so  common  in  China  and 
Hindustan.  The  animal  is  about  84  feet  high,  very  hairy,  and  very 
powerful,  so  much  so  that  it  is  commonly  need  fbr  the  saddle.  It 
frequents  the  high  mountain  slopes  and  their  flat  summits ;  a  tempe- 
rature below  sero  delights  it.  If  the  snow  on  the  mountain-top  lies  too 
deep  for  it  to  get  at  the  herbage,  it  rolls  itself  down  the  slopes  and 
eats  its  way  up  again,  displacing  a  groove  of  snow  at  each  ascent 

Among  wild  animals  are  the  kutoh-gar  and  the  rass,  species  of 
wild  sheep  met  with  on  the  confines  of  Pamir,  ea^ea,  hares,  deers, 
foxes,  great  numbers  of  partridges,  pheasants,  ravens,  jays,  sparrows, 
larks,  bulbuls,  &o. 

The  district  of  Wakhtm  embraoes  the  main  valley  of  the  Oxus  from 
Ishkashm  upwards,  the  durahs  of  Sirhad  and  Sir-i-Kol,  and  the 
adjacent  mountains.  The  population  is  scanty — probably  not  much 
above  a  thousand — and  these  aro  confined  to  the  valley  of  the  Oxus 
below  Langer-Kiak  and  the  durah  of  Sirhad ;  the  rest  of  the  surface 
being  for  most  of  the  year  dreary  and  uninhabitable.  In  this 
enumemtion  the  Ehiighii  are  not  comprised.  The  ruler  of  Wakhan 
is  only  nominally  subject  to  Kundus;  he  derives  his  revenue 
horn,  slave  dealing  and  firom  taxing  in  kind  the  Tarkand  Kafilahw  that 
pass  up  the  diurah  of  Sir-i-KoL  He  obtains  his  slaves  from  the 
Shakh-Durah,  a  mountain  district  north  of  Wakhan  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Oxus.  The  slaves  are  bartered  with  the  Usbeks  of 
KxmduB  for  horses,  and  are  again  sold  by  them  to  the  ruler  of 
ChitraL  The  Wakhan  ruler,  as  well  as  the  rulers  of  Badakhshan, 
Darwai^  and  Chitral,  claim  to  be  descended  from.  Alexander  the 
Qreat. 

The  flocks  of  the  Wakhani  oonstitnte  his  riches.  The  skin  and  fleece 
of  the  sheep  supply  him  with  cloth ;  during  the  long  winter  the 
women  spin  the  wool  and  the  men  weave  it  into  cloth.  The  valuable 
Wool  of  which  Kashmir  shawls  are  made  is  yielded  by  the  Wakhan 
goat  Wakhan  dogs  are  much  valued  for  their  swiftness,  vigijaoce^ 
■adooomge.    The  principal  crops  in  Wakhan  are  peas  and  bariey;  a 


little  wheat  also  is  grown.  The  seed  is  sown  in  April  imd  the  orop 
is  ripe  in  July ;  com  has  to  be  imported  from  countries  lower  down 
the  Oxus.  In  summer  the  women  ascend  to  the  higher  valleys  and 
mountain  pastures,  and  devote  themselves  to  the  labours  of  the  dairy, 
whilst  the  men  remain  to  look  after  the  crops.  In  winter  the 
Khiighiz  occasionally  spread  their  tonts  in  Wakhan,  bringing  with 
them  vast  numbers  ox  yaks,  sheep,  dogs,  and  Bactrian  camels. 
These  Khirghlz  have  the  nauseous  custom  of  eating,  not  tobacco,  but 
snuff,  which  they  absolutely  swallow.     They  all  have  bad  teeth. 

The  houses  resemble  those  of  Badakhshan,  except  that  they  have 
large  stoves  in  the  Russian  fashion  occupying  an  %ntire  side  of  the 
house.  The  smoke  is  annoying,  but  its  pungency  to  the  eyes  is  in  a 
great  measure  avoided  by  lying  on  the  floor.  Funse  and  wood  are 
used  for  fUel.  A  branch  of  red-wUlow,  which  contains  muoh  resin, 
serves  for  a  candle.  As  many  as  six  families  live  together  in  one  or 
two  apartments.         • 

The  district  of  Skagnan,  further  down  the  Oxus  and  on  its  right 
bank,  is  a  mountainous  country,  said  to  be  aooessible  only  at  xmd- 
■ummer,  and  even  then  the  passes  are  somelunee  treaeherous,  and 
avalanches  are  very  frequent  There  is  said  to  be  a  lake  in  Shagnan 
half  a  da/s  journey  in  circumference,  and  communicating  with  the 
Oxus  (here  called  Paz^)  by  a  stream  "  sufficient  to  turn  two  miUs." 
At  Qharan,  a  small  place  consisting  of  a  fort  and  a  fbw  hamlets, 
near  the  bend  of  the  Oxus  to  the  north-west,  are  the  famotis  ruby 
mines.  The  entrance  to  them  is  said  to  be  1200  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  river.  The  formation  of  tlie  mountain  is  either  red 
sandstone  or  limestone  largely  impregnated  with  magnesia.  The 
rubies  occur  in  the  rock  in  round  nodules  or  whitiuL  blotdies  of 
considerable  aizie.  The  mines  are  not  now  worked.  The  Kunduc 
chief  irritated  at  the  small  profit  derived  from  them  soon  alter  his 
subjugation  of  the  country,  swept  away  500  families  of  the  district 
and  sold  them  as  slaves.  The  produoe  of  the  mines  was  formerly 
exported  to  Bokhara  and  China. 

Roihan  lies  lower  down  the  Oxus,  to  the  north-west  of  Shagnan, 
and  like  it  is  inaosssible  except  in  the  middle  of  summer.  Both 
countries  abound  in  stone-fruit,  and  the  mulberry  flourishes  in  the 
valley&  The  crops  are  idieat  and  barley.  Cows  and  sheep  are  the 
principal  stook ;  the  Khirghia  camel  is  the  beast  of  burden.  The 
mhabitants  of  both  districts  are  Shiahs ;  their  dress  and  houses  are 
like  those  of  the-  Wakhania.  Roshan  has  about  1000  families ; 
Shagnan  now  has  not  more  than  half  that  number.  The  two 
districts  pay  a  joint  tribute  of  flfteen  slaves  to  the  Kunduc  chief. 
The  language  spoken  in  these  districte  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  them. 

DarwoM  Ues  between  Badakhshan  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Oxus, 
and  west  of  Shagnan  and  Roshan.  This  also  is  an  exceedingly 
mountainous  country,  to  be  traversed  only  by  footmen.  Cotton  is 
grown  on  what  little  soil  there  is,  and  woven  into  doth,  which  is 
exported  in  return  for  com  and  gunpowder.  All  the  villagea  are 
built  along  the  Oxus.  The  DarwaMs  are  TIjiks,  Sunnite  Moham- 
medans, and  speak  Persian.  Their  country  is  independent  of  Kunduc. 
The  shah,  or  king,  keeps  up  a  comparatively  large  force.  To  the 
north  of  Darwac  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Oxus  is  another  very 
mountainous  district  called  Karatagin.  West  of  Darwac  is  the 
district  of  Said,  the  most  western  part  of  Murad  Beg's  dominions 
north  of  the  Oxus.  It  is  named  from  Said,  a  village  of  about  lOO 
families,  which  stands  5  miles  from  the  Oxus,  on  the  edge  of  the 
jungle  that  fringes*  the  river.  The  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Said  afford  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  mineral  salt 

Of  the  history  of  Badakhshan  little  is  known  prior  to  the  Usbedk 
invasion  of  Trancoxiana  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  The 
renowned  Baber,  unable  to  hold  his  own  against  the  Ucbeks,  marched 
to  the  south  and  founded  the  Mogul  empire,  of  which  both  Balkh  and 
Radakhahan  were  nominal  dependencies.  On  the  downfal  of  the 
Mogul  empire,  Badakhshan  owned  a  doubtful  Ulegianoe  to  KabuL 
In  1823  the  Ucbeks,  already  masters  of  Kunduc  on  the  south  of  the 
Oxus,  invaded  Badakhshan,  commanded  by  the  chief  Murad  Beg,  and 
defeated  the  Badakhshies  in  a  pitohed  battle  at  Taishkan,  midway 
between  Fyzabad  and  the  Lattafoand  pass.  The  conquered  army  frdl 
back  upon  Fyxabad,  and  Murad  uncble  to  follow  up  his  victory  let 
the  oountry  retain  ar  waning  independence  for  two  years  longer. 
Since  then  it  has  been,  and  for  the  first  time  as  far  as  we  know,  a 
conquered  country ;  its  towns  have  been  demoUshed  and  their  iiUiabit- 
ante  removed  to  people  the  pestilential  swamps  of  Kunduc,  or  else 
sold  as  slaves  by  tnelr  intolenmt  rulers.  Before  their  oonversion  to 
Islam  the  Badakhahies  seem  to  have  been  fire-worshippers. 

BA'DEN,  a  grand-duchy  in  the  south-west  of  Giermany,  whose 
political  exirtenoe  dates  from  the  year  1806,  forms  a  compact  territoiy 
extending  along  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  is  situated  between 
47*"  and  60*"  N.  lat,  7**  and  10"*  R  long.  Its  length  in  a  straight  line 
frx>m  north  to  south  is  about  160  miles.  The  breadth  is  extremely 
variable,  in  the  south  it  is  about  100  miles,  in  the  north  about 
60  miles^  bat  in  the  centre  a  little  south  of  Rastadt  it  is  hardly 
14  miles.  It  is  bounded  S.  by  the  Lake  of  Constanc  and  the  Rhine, 
which  separate  it  from  Switcerland,  excepting  for  three  short 
distances  where  the  territories  of  Sobaffhauaen  and  Basel  stretch 
over  the  right  bank  of  the  river ;  W.  by  the  Rhine,  which  separates 
it  from  France  and  the  Palatinate;  N.  by  Hesse-Daimctadt  and 
;  and  E.  by  WiirtembeKg  and  HohenaoUam. 
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The  gnnd-duchy  ia  divided  into  four  droleB,  which  with  their  area, 
■abdiTinoDs,  and  population,  are  as  follows : — 


Circles. 

8q.  miles. 

CommnneB. 

Population  in  1849.' 

1.  8ee-Kreis 

2.  Obcr.Rhein      .        . 

3.  Mittcl-Bhein    . 

4.  TJnterJlhein    . 

1301 
1651 
1629 
1312 

876 
448 

389 
382 

197,126 
856,078 
460,202 
849,368 

Total   ^  . 

5893 

1595 

1,862,774 

Aooording  to  the  Census  returns  of  December  1849,  the  population 
oomprised  905,143  Catholics;  482,184  Lutherans  and  Reformed- 
Lutherans;  479  Dissidents ;  1421  Mennonites;  and  23,547  Jews. 
Baden  is  the  most  important  of  the  Gkrman  duchies ;  its  area  is  not 
quite  so  large  as  that  of  Yorkshire,  which  exceeds  it  in  population 
hy  above  485,000. 

SutfcKe  and  SoiL — The  larger  part  of  this  state  is  of  a  mountainous 
or  hilly  character;  it  is  interspersed  with  fertUe  and  pleasant  valleys, 
but  contains  no  considerable  plain,  except  the  almost  uninterrupted 
rich  and  beautiful  level,  which,  lying  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine 
and  in  its  sweep  northward  between  that  rivor  and  the  Black  Forest, 
has  the  Boden-See  or  Lake  of  Constanz  for  its  southern  and  the  Main 
for  its  northern  extremities.  The  country  slopes  from  east  to  west 
towards  the  Rhine,  into  which  nearly  sll  the  rivers  in  the  Baden 
territory  dischaxge  their  waters.  The  soil  ia  generally  productive ; 
but  more  particularly  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  land 
adjacent  to  the  Neckar;  even  the  sandy  region  about  the  capital 
(Karlsruhe)  has  been  worked  into  fertility  by  persevering  cultivation ; 
and  there  are  few  tracts  in  the  more  elevated  districts  where  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  timber  is  impeded  by  climate  or  positive  barrenness. 

The  greater  part  of  the  surface  Ib  as  stated  before  of  mountainous 
or  hilly  character ;  this  is  mainly  owing  to  the  elevated  range  of  the 
SBkwarzwfUd  (* Black  Forest'),  which  derives  its  name  from  the  dark 
tint  of  its' foliage  The  highlands  which  compose  it  spread  over  the 
southern  districts  of  Baden  almost  to  the  biuiks  of  uie  Rhine,  and 
rising  nearly  opposite  to  the  northern  declivities  of  the  Jura,  have 
been  considered  by  many  as  a  prolongation  of  the  Jura  range.  The 
Schwarzwald  runs  parallel  to  the  Rhine  from  south-south-west  to 
north-north-east ;  it  forms  a  connected  chain  rather  than  a  series  of 
isolated  groups,  and  in  its  course  from  the  vale  of  the  Wutach 
towards  tide  left  bank  of  the  Neckar  it  throws  out  ofisets  into  the 
neighbouring  districts,  where  its  wild  and  woody  heights  subside  into 
slopes  covered  with  vineyards  and  orchards,  thickening  in  proportion 
as  they  approach  the  Rhine.  Its  heart  ia  primitive  granite  and 
gneiss,  wiUi  porphyry  on  its  sides,  and  sandstone  at  its  base  and 
idong  its  most  elevated  ridges.  The  principal  chain  contains  silver, 
copper,  lead,  and  cobalt:  it  abounds  in  pines  and  firs,  oaks  and 
beeches,  and  occupies  about  1290  square  nules,  of  which  upwards  of 
one-half  belongs  to  Baden.  The  highest  summits,  the  Feldbeig, 
between  Todtnau  and  Obergarten,  the  Belchen,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  vale  of  Miinster,  and  the  Candel  near  Waldkirch,  do  not  rise  higher 
than  4886,  4356,  and  8906  feet  respectively.  The  greatest  length 
of  the  chain  is  about  80  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  in  the  south  is 
about  87  miles,  and  in  the  north  18  miles.  Its  inhabitants  who 
exceed  800,000  in  number  maintain  themselves  by  rearing  cattle  and 
by  mechanical  oocujpations.  The  rivers  which  rise  within  it  are  the 
Danube,  Neckar,  Wutach,  Schwarzaoh,  Conder,  Treisam,  Kinzig, 
Hurg,  Enz,  Nagold,  Alb,  Ac  Most  of  them  flow  westward  through 
picturesque  valleys,  and  dischaige  their  waters  into  the  Rhine.  In 
one  of  these  valleys  are  situated  the  celebrated  baths  of  Baden-Baden. 
The  most  northerly  oontinuation  of  the  Schwarzwald  spreads  out  into 
a  spacious  plateau  from  13  to  18  miles  in  width,  which  is  occasionidly 
diversified  by  eminences  of  some  altitude. 

Immediately  opposite  to  the  Black  Forest  but  on  the  northern  or 
right  bank  of  the  Neckar  rises  the  Odenwald,  a  range  of  inferior 
elevation.  It  spreads  through  that  portion  of  Baden  which  lies 
north  of  the  Neckar,  and  takes  a  north-easterly  bend  towards  the 
Tauber  and  Main ;  in  the  west  it  has  an  abrupt  descent  to  the  valley 
of  the  Rhine.  In  the  latter  direction  it  is  composed  of  granite  and 
gneiss,  overlaid  with  sandstone,  but  its  eastern  masses  are  wholly  of 
sandstone-formation  and  of  much  gentler  declivity.  It  lb  not  nearly 
so  wild  a  region  as  the  Black  Forest;  it  is  densely  covered  with  oaks, 
beeches,  and  pines,  and  intersected  with  small  valleys  watered  by 
inconsiderable  streams ;  and  its  sides  and  base  as  well  as  these  valleys 
are  in  general  highly  cultivated  and  thickly  peopled.  The  most 
elevated  points  in  the  Odenwald  are  the  Eatzenbuckel,  near  Eber- 
bach,  and  the  Walzknopf,  north  of  Weinheim;  the  first  is  1878  feet 
and  the  latter  1572  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  south- 
westernmost  point  of  this  range  is  the  Heiligenberg,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Heidelberg,  whidi  lb  1148  feet  in  height. 

The  Kaiserstuhl,  or  Emperor's  Seat,  a  volcanic  mass,  nearly  10  miles 
in  length  and  5  miles  in  breadth,  which  lies  between  the  Rhine  and 
Treisam,  and  is  wholly  iBolated  from  the  Black  Forest,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  an  independent  group;  its  highest  summit,  the 
Todtenkopf,  has  an  elevation  of  1760  feet;  the  finest  vineyards  in 
the  grand^^uchy  lie  around  it. 

Jlivers  amd  Laka, — ^Baden  contains  three  springs,  which  are  the 


source  of  the  second  in  rank  of  European  rivers.  The  most  consi- 
derable of  these  springs  are  the  Brig  or  Brigach,  which  flows  from 
Mount  Kesselbeig  in  the  Schwarzwald,  near  St.  G^rgen,  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  &e  grand-duchy,  and  passes  through  Billingen ;  and 
the  Brege,  which  riaes  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Rossack,  above  Furt- 
wangen,  and  flows  nearly  south-east  until  it  meets  the  former, 
and  immediately  afterwards  unites  with  the  third  and  smallest  stream, 
in  the  court-yard  of  Prince  Fiirstenberg^s  residence  at  Donaueschingen, 
from  which  spot  the  united  waters  assume  the  name  of  the  Donau  or 
the  Danube.  Hence  it  takes  a  north-easterly  direction,  quits  the 
Baden  territory  soon  after  to  the  west  of  Mohringen,  whence  it  flows 
through  the  south  extrendty  of  Wiirtemberg,  and  once  more  entering 
Baden  beyond  Frielingen,  passes  into  Hohenzollem  to  the  west  of 
Sigmaringen.  The  most  important  stream  in  the  grand-duchy  is  the 
Rhine,  which  enters  it  west  of  Stein,  in  the  canton  of  Schaffhausen, 
on  ihe  southern  border.  On  quitting  the  territory  of  Basel,  where  it 
turns  to  the  north,  the  Rhine  skirts  the  western  districts  of  Baden 
until  it  enters  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse  immediately  north  of  Mann- 
heim. Its  fall,  between  that  town  and  the  point  where  it  issues  from 
the  Boden-See,  is  916  feet;  between  SchafiThausen  and  Basel  its 
breadth  widens  from  about  340  to  750  feet,  and  at  Mannheim  it  widens 
to  1200  feet.  The  flying  bridges  which  cross  it  afford  to  Baden  a 
means  of  communication  with  France  and  Switzerland.  Its  winding 
course  is  intersected  by  numerous  islands,  abounding  in  wood  and 
game ;  its  waters  are  rich  in  fish,  and  its  bed  affords  gold-dust  and 
crystal  in  small  quantities.  The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Rhine 
on  the  Baden  side  are  the  Neckar,  which  is  navigable  before  it  reaches 
Heinsheim,  where  it  enters  the  grand-duchy  from  Wiirtemberg;  it 
then  winds  first  to  the  north  and  then  to  the  south  as  fiur  as  Neckar- 
G^miind;  thence  it  flows  north-westward  through  the  narrow  low- 
land between  the  Black  Forest  and  Odenwald,  and  passing  Heidelberg 
falls  into  the  Rhine  at  Mannheim.  The  Main,  another  navigable 
stream,  forma  part  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Baden,  and  before 
quitting  its  territoxy  receives  the  Tauber  above  Wertheim,  after  the 
latter  has  traversed  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  circle  of  Ober-Rhein. 
The  Kinzig  rises  on  the  Wiirtemberg  side  of  the  Black  Forest,  runs 
from  south-east  to  north-west  through  Hansach,  Qengenbacb^  and 
Offenbuig,  in  the  circle  of  Mittel-Rhein,  and  dischaiges  itself  into  the 
Rhine  at  Kehl.  The  Muig,  a  smaller  river,  though  not  of  inferior 
utility  for  the  transport  of  timber,  enters  from  Wiirtemberg  at  For- 
bach,  runs  first  northward  and  then  north-westward  through  a  beautiful 
valley  to  Rastadt  (near  which  town  it  receives  the  Oos)  and  falls  into 
the  Rhine  at  Steinmauem,  north  of  Rastadt  The  Wutach  rushes 
south-eastward  through  the  wild  regions  of  the  Black  Forest,  joins  the 
Schliicht  below  Thiengen,  and  enters  the  Rhine  south  of  thkt  town. 
The  Elz  rises  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  Black  Forest^  at  no  great 
distance  from  Schonach,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  circle  of  the 
Unter-Rhein,  runs  in  a  winding  and  rapid  course  past  Waldkiixsh, 
Emmendingen,  and  Renzingen,  is  joined  by  the  Dreisam  (or  Treisam) 
at  Riegel,  and  flows  into  the  Rhine  through  several  arms  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Niederhausen  and  KuppeL 

The  largest  lake  within  the  grand-duchy  is  composed  of  that  portion 
of  the  Lake  of  Constanz  which  ia  the  entire  property  of  Baden,  consist- 
ing of  the  Zeller,  or  Unter-See,  about  9  miles  long  and  44  miles  broad, 
in  which  the  picturesque  island  of  Reichenau  is  situated ;  antl  the 
Ueberlinger-See,  an  arm  of  the  Lake  of  Constanz,  which  stretches  into 
the  south-eastern  part  of  the  'circle  of  the  lake'  (See-Kreis),  and  is 
enlivened  by  the  beautiful  islet  of  Mainau.  Three  small  streams, 
each  named  Aaeh,  enter  the  Lake  of  Constanz;  one  falls  into  the 
Unter-See  near  Rudolfzell ;  another  runs  from  the  Nellenbnrg  moun- 
tains into  the  Cberlingen-See ;  and  the  third  enters  the  Boden-See 
near  Morsburg.  Among  the  other  lakes  in  the  grand-duchy  are  the 
Mockinger-See,  near  Lake  Constanz,  in  which  sturgeons  of  100  lbs. 
weight  are  sometimes  caught ;  the  Illmen-See,  south  of  Pfullendorf ; 
9nd  within  the  regions  of  the  Black  Forest  the  SchlUcht-See ;  the  Feld- 
See,  2287  feet  above  the  sea,  which  is  imited  by  the  Qutach  with  the 
Titti-See ;  the  Eichner-See,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Schopf  helm,  at  an 
elevation  of  1467  feet^  whose  waters  suddenly  disappear  and  as  sud- 
denly return,  forming  at  one  time  a  lake  and  at  others  being  converted 
into  arable  or  grazing  land ;  and  the  Nonnmatter-See,  at  an  elevation 
of  8000  feet^  encircled  by  a  rocky  wood-crowned  amphitheatre,  rising 
900  feet  above  it.  This  lake  is  celebrated  for  its  floating  island  of  turl 

Towna. — The  principal  towns  are  Karlsruhe,  the  capital  of  the 
grand-duchy  and  of  the  circle  of  Mittel-Rhein,  population,  23,219 ; 
Mannheim,  capital  of  the  circle  of  Unter-Rhein,  population  about 
22,000 ;  Freibuig,  chief  town  of  the  circle  of  Ober-Rhein,  population 
about  16,Q00;  Heidelbeig,  12,000;  Rastadt,  above  6000;  Durlach, 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  Maigraves  of  Baden,  population,  5000  ; 
Bruchsal,  above  7000 ;  Constanz,  chief  town  of  the  See-Kreis,  popula- 
tion, 6400;  Pforzheim,  7200;  Baden-Baden,  6000;  Lahr,  6000; 
Weinheim,  5400 ;  and  Wertheim,  about  4000.  The  most  important 
of  these  towns  are  noticed  separately  in  this  work. 

CflimtUe, — The  climate  throughout  the  levels  and  valleys  ia  mild 
and  healthy;  but  in  the  elevated  regions  of  the  Schwarzwald  and 
Odenwald  it  is  exceedingly  raw  and  inclement-.  Here  indeed  where 
sprinff,  summer,  and  autumn  are  crowded  into  the  space  of  three 
months,  the  transition  from  the  winter  to  the  open  season  is  so  abrupt 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  pass  from  frost  and  snow  at  once  into  tEe 
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heat  of  summer,  and  from  thiB  into  the  depth  of  winter.  The  exposed 
parts  of  the  Black  Forest  can  scarcely  be  brought  to  produce  oats  or 
potatoes ;  the  cherry  does  not  ripen  before  the  month  of  September. 

ProdtteU. — Agriculture,  which  is  in  a  Tory  improved  condition,  is 
the  chief  occupation  of  its  inhabitants,  and  yields  a  surplus  of  produce 
for  which  Switzerland  and  France  afford  a  ready  market.  About 
1,500,000  acres  of  the  surface  are  under  tillage.  The  principal  com 
crops  are  spelt,  rye,  wheat,  maize,  of  which  the  aggregate  annual  pro- 
duce exceeds  two  millions  of  quarters ;  potatoes,  beet-root,  carrots, 
turnips,  and  other  bulbous  roots,  to  the  amount  of  750,000  quarters 
annually ;  hemp  and  flax,  about  54,000  cwt. ;  hops,  10,000  cwt. ;  tobacco, 
90,000  cwl :  barley,  oats,  beans,  and  oil-seeds  are  also  extensiyely 
grown.  Of  the  com  crops  above  enumerated  there  is  a  laige  surplus 
for  exportation.  Grazing  of  cattle  is  carefully  attended  to,  and  the 
number  reared  exceeds  the  wants  of  the  population  ;  the  siurplus  are 
driven  to  France  and  Switzerland.  Sheep-farming  is  not  much  followed ; 
goats  and  swine  are  numerous ;  horses  are  of  inferior  breed.  The 
meadow-lands  and  pastures  form  more  than  a  sixth  part  of  the  area 
of  the  Baden  dominions.  The  meadows  are  irrigated  from  the  moun- 
tain-streams, and  yield  luxuriant  crops  of  clover  and  grass ;  green 
maize  is  also  extensively  grown  for  feeding  cattle  and  horses.  Bmides 
the  ordinary  kinds  of  fruits,  which  are  extensively  raised,  and  of  all 
varieties,  filberts  and  chestnuts  are  very  abundant.  Cider  and  perry 
are  very  generally  made.  The  average  annual  produce  of  the  vine- 
yards, which  chiefly  occupy  the  high  lands  skirting  the  valleys  of  the 
Rhine  and  Main  and  Lake  Constanz,  is  estimated  at  14,000,000  gallons. 
The  best  Baden  wines  are  those  of  Durbach,  Ortenau,  MliUheim,  and 
Wertheim ;  but  generallv  the  Baden  wines  are  only  of  medium  quality, 
and  are  chiefly  used  for  home  consumption. 

Timber  abounds,  more  particularly  m  the  Black  Forest  and  the  cen- 
tral and  upper  pajits  of  Baden.  The  varieties  consist  principally  of 
the  fir,  pine,  oak,  beech,  birch,  alder,  aspen,  and  ash.  Masts  150  feet 
in  length,  and  fine  oak  timber  are  floated  down  the  Rhine  in  rafts. 
In  several  quarters  honey  and  wax  are  obtained ;  and  in  all,  poultry 
and  domestic  animals  are  fouhd  in  abundance.  The  wild  boar,  stag, 
roe,  fsJlow-deer,  fox,  badger,  marten,  otter,  and  wolf  (the  latter  being 
seen  occasionally  in  the  i^ands  of  the  Rhine),  the  vulture,  eagle,  falcon, 
hawk,  kite,  and  owl,  are  the  principal  wild  animals.  Most  of  the 
lakes  and  rivers  (the  Neckar  being  a  peculiar  exception)  abound  in  fish ; 
trout,  sometimes  50  lbs.  in  weight,  are  caught  in  we  Lake  of  Constanz; 
and  carp,  weighing  at  times  40  lbs.,  in  the  Rhina  The  Lake  of  Con- 
stanz, as  well  as  LsJce  Mockinger  and  the  Danube,  contain  the  sturgeon. 

Metals  and  Minerals, — Among  the  mineral  productions  are  the 
garnet,  cxysbal,  jasper,  chalcedony,  and  onyx;  marble,  alabaster, 
gypsum,  chalk,  porcelain-earth,  and  potters'-clay.  Silver,  copper,  and 
lead  are  found  along  the  valley  of  the  Kinzig  and  Miinster,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pforzheim.  From  2000  to  2500  tons  of  iron  are 
annually  obtained  from  the  mines  at  Stockach,  Kandera,  the  Black 
Forest,  Hauenstein,  ftc.  Coal  is  found  near  Offenburg.  Inconsiderable 
quantities  of  oobalt,  manganese,  zinc,  sulphur,  alum,  vitriol,  and  bis- 
muth are  likewise  raised.  Salt  until  of  late  years  was  not  a  native 
product ;  but  it  is  now  obtained  in  such  abundant  quantities  from  the 
government  salt-works  at  Diirrheim  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  Black 
Forest,  and  at  Rappenau,  near  Mosbach,  as  to  supply  a  large  surplus 
for  exportation. 

The  grand-duchy  is  rich  in  mineral  waters ;  the  warm  springs  of 
Baden-Baden,  at  the  north-western  foot  of  the  Schwarzwald,  impreg- 
nated with  sulphur,  salt,  and  alum,  have  acquired  great  celebrity ;  a 
spring  of  nearly  the  same  quality  exists  in  Badenweiler ;  acidulous 
waters  are  found  at  Oriesbach,  Antogast,  Peterstlial,  and  Bippolstau ; 
and  sulphur-springs  and  baths  at  Salzbach,  Langenbriicken,  and  other 
places. 

Jtcliffion. — The  inhabitants,  with  the  exception  of  several  families, 
descendants  of  French  Huguenots  and  Jews,  are  of  pure  German 
extraction.  For  the  purposes  of  ecclesiastical  government^  the  country 
is  divided  into  64  Catholic  and  80  Protestant  deaneries.  The  head  of 
the  Catholic  Church  of  Baden  is  the  archbishop  of  Freiburg,  whose 
jurisdiction  also  extends  over  the  principalities  of  Hohenzollem,  and 
within  whose  province  are  included  the  bishoprics  of  Freiburg,  ICainz 
(Hesse-Darmstadt),  Fulda  (Hesse-Cassel),  Rottenbuig  (Wiirtemberg), 
and  Limburg  (Nassau).  The  diocese  of  Freiburg  comprehends  tiae 
whole  grand-duchy.  Every  individual,  whatever  his  creed  may  be, 
possesses  equal  civil  rights;  but  only  those  who  believe  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinitjr  are  admitted  to  public  office. 

Edneation. — A  training  school  for  Catholic  teachers  is  established  at 
Rastadt^  and  another  for  Protestant  teachers  at  Karlsruhe.  Besides 
national  or  elementary  schools,  and  schools  of  industry  for  the  lower 
classes  in  most  towns  and  villages,  there  are  numerous  gymnasia, 
lyceums,' grammar  schools,  and  other  educational  institutions  of  a 
superior  class.  There  are  two  universities,  one  at  Heidelberg  (founded 
in  1386),  which  is  now  more  particularly  designed  for  Protestants,  and 
one  at  FVeiburg  (founded  in  1460)  for  Catholics.  The  Catholic  theo- 
logical seminary  is  at  Freiburg,  the  Protestant  at  Karlsruhe.  There 
are  asylums  for  deaf-mutes  at  Karlsruhe  and  Pforzheim,  and  a  blind 
asylum  at  BruohsaL  The  chief  establishments  for  the  superior  educa- 
tion of  females  are  those  in  the  convents  at  Baden,  Freiburg,  Otters- 
weyer,  and  Rastadt,  under  the  special  superintendence  of  the  public 
auuiorities ;  there  axe  others  at  Maimheim,  Karlsruhe,  and  Heidelbeig.  I 


The  principal  libraries  are  those  of  Freiboig  (above  100,000  volumes), 
Heidelbeig  (70,000),  Kaxisruhe  (75,000),  MMiTih#>itn  (70,000),  and 
Donaueschingen  (80,000). 

Manufactures. — Pforzheim,  Karlsruhe,  and  Mannheim  are  the  chief 
industrial  centres ;  but  manufactures  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
these.  The  most  important  products  are  linen,  broaddoth,  ribands, 
and  cotton  stuffs.  A  small  quantity  of  iron  is  made  chiefly  at  ^e 
government  works  at  Albbrugg.  Aims,  iron-wire  and  utensils,  copper- 
ware,  nails,  leather,  beet-root  sugar,  earthenware,  and  glass,  are  made 
at  various  places.  The  region  of  the  Black  Forest  has  been  long  cele- 
brated,  not  only  for  the  production  of  wooden  ware  but  of  wooden 
and  brass  docks.  The  paper-mills  are  about  80  in  number.  Tobacco, 
potashes,  white-lead,  smalts,  glass,  and  earthenware  form  leading  items 
m  the  enumeration  of  the  products  of  Baden  industry.  River  barges 
are  built  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Heidelbeig. 

IVade. — The  position  of  the  country  on  the  Rhine,  Main,  Neckar, 
and  otiier  streams,  and  the  access  which  these  give  it  to  Switzerland, 
France,  and  Germany,  have  rendered  Baden  a  country  of  extensive 
transit  trade,  and  have  secured  to  it  outlets  for  its  own  productions. 
The  common  roads  are  good.  One  of  them  called  the  Argstrasse  is 
celebrated ;  it  runs  nearlv  parallel  to  the  Rhine,  and  separates  the  hilly 
from  the  level  country :  it  was  originally  constructed  by  the  Romans. 
The  Bergstrasse  was  formerly  and  indeed  is  still  of  great  importance 
as  a  military  road.  The  imports  of  Baden,  which  as  well  as  its  exports 
exceed  one  million  sterUng  each  per  annum,  consist  of  French  and 
other  wines,  colonial  produce,  drugs  and  dyes,  iron,  steel,  cottons, 
silks,  fine  woollens,  horses,  cattle,  &c. ;  and  its  exports  of  timber, 
grain,  meal,  oil,  skins  and  hides,  wine,  hemp,  linen,  tobacco,  iron 
wares,  jeweUecy,  fish,  fta  About  a  dozen  steam-boatii  ply  regularly 
on  the  Lake  of  Constanz  between  Baden,  Switzerland,  Wtirtembeig, 
Bavaria,  and  the  Voralb^;  steamers  ply  also  on  the  Rhino,  the 
Main,  and  the  Neckar.  Tne  trading  facilities  of  the  grand-duchy 
have  been  greatly  increased  by  the  introduction  of  railways.  A  trunk 
line  runs  all  through  the  territory  of  Baden  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine ;  it  commences  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  opposite 
Basel,  and  runs  through  Freiburg,  njarlsruhe,  and  Heidelberg.  The 
w^ole  length  of  this  line  is  above  160  miles.  Short  branches  are 
thrown  out  towards  the  Rhine  to  Kehl,  opposite  Strasbuig,  and 
Mannheim,  to  meet  the  terminations  of  the  bifurcation  of  the  great 
F^nch  eastern  line  from  Paris  through  Nancy  to  the  Rhina  Tliere 
ia  a  branch  also  to  Baden-Baden.  Northward  from  Heidelberg  the 
Baden  line  is  connected  by  railways  with  Frankfurt  and  North  and 
Central  Germany,  and  a  line  in  course  of  construction  eastward  from 
Bruchsal  will  join  the  trunk-line  with  the  Wiirtemberg  railway 
at  Ludwigsbuxg.  Baden  has  belonged  to  the  German  ZoUverein  since 
1835,  since  which  time  the  transit  trade  fadlitated  by  free  ports  on 
the  Lake  of  Constanz  and  on  the  Rhine  has  greatly  increased.  The 
duty  of  the  ZoUverein  through  the  custom-houses  of  Baden  amounted 
to  721,105  and  695,975  thalers  respectively  in  1850  and  1851. 

Chvemment. — The  executive  and  judicial  powers  in  Baden  are  vested 
in  the  Grand  Duke  and  a  Ministry  of  State ;  the  legislative  powers  are 
shared  by  him  with  an  Upper  and  a  Lower  Chamber.  The  charter  of 
the  22nd  of  August^  1818,  fixes  the  right  of  succession  in  the  heirs 
male  of  the  reigning  family  who  are  of  the  Protestant  faith,  and  in 
default  of  them  transfers  it  to  the  male  descendants  of  the  female 
line:  the  charter  also  establishes  equality  of  civil  rights,  renders 
every  public  servant  responsible  for  tiie  due  observance  of  its  enact- 
ments, abolishes  all  exemptions  from  taxation,  declares  every  male 
liable  to  the  military  conscription,  and  places  the  judicial  tribunals 
on  an  independent  footing ;  it  secures  fiul  liberty  of  conscience  and 
private  worship,  and  a  communitv  of  political  rights  to  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  Reformed  faiths. 
The  members  of  the  Upper  Chamber  are — the  princes  of  grand* 
ducal  blood ;  the  heads  of  six  seignorial  families  whose  pos- 
sessions lie  either  wholly  or  in  part  within  the  borders  of  the 
grand-duchy;  the  Catholic  archbishop  of  Freiburg;  a  prelate  of 
the  Protestant  church ;  16  representatives  of  the  tenitorial  nobility, 
provided  they  have  an  unincumbered  estate  of  the  value  of  80,0001.  at 
the  least ;  one  representative  for  each  of  the  two  universities ;  and 
certain  members  chosen  by  the  Grand  Duke,  without  regard  to  birth 
or  rank,  but  not  exceeding  8.  The  Lower  House  consists  of  64 
representatives  of  districts  and  towns,  chosen  for  eight  years,  and 
elected  by  all  male  individuals  without  distinction,  who  are  not 
representatives  or  represented  in  the  Upper  House,  who  have  attained 
their  twenty-fifth  year,  and  are  settled  in  some  electoral  district,  or 
fill  a  public  office.  One-fourth  of  the  members  of  the  Lower  House 
is  renewed  every  second  year,  and  the  whole  of  them  must  be  either 
of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran,  or  Reformed  persuasion.  Both 
houses  join  in  the  election  of  a  permanent  committee,  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  president  of  the  Upper  House,  three  members  of  the 
Upper  and  six  of  the  Lower  House.  The  right  of  pronosine  laws 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  Grand  Duke.  No  tax  can  be  levied  with- 
out consent  of  the  legislature,  and  the  supplies  are  voted  for  two  years 
consecutively.  In  case  of  a  collision  between  the  two  Houses  they 
form  themselves  into  a  single  body,  and  the  question  is  decided  l^ 
the  majority  of  votes.  Every  circle  has  its  own  provincial  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  subdivisions  of  the  circles  have  each  its  own  local 
fbnctionaries^  to  whom  are  refenvd  tXL  affidts  oonnected  with  tlM 
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regular  aduilnJitrAiioii  of  justice.  Tna  tribunal  of  first  lustanoe  is  tthe 
Uof-Oericht^  or  Aulio  Councili  of  which  there  is  one  in  each  circle ; 
and  appeals  from  it  go  before  the  superior  Aulio  CounoUi  whioh  liti 
at  Kalmheim,  and  is  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  oountrj. 

In  the  revolutionary  movements  whioh  took  place  in  (Germany  after 
the  establishment  of  a  republic  in  France  in  1848  the  territory  of  Baden 
was  the  resort  of  many  of  the  extreme  republicans.  A  large  portion 
Df  the  inhabitants  joined  the  attempts  of  Hecker  and  Struve  to  esta- 
blish a  republia  In  the  following  year  the  insurrection  became  more 
serious,  the  troops  made  common  cause  with  the  people,  the  Qrand 
Duke  fled  to  Frankfurt^  and  a  National  Committee  was  appointed  whioh 
dissolved  the  chambers  and  convoked  a  Constituent  Assembly.  To 
put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things  three  Prussian  army  corps,  after 
having  delivered  the  Palatinate  from  the  sway  of  the  republicans, 
entered  Baden  (June  16|  1840)  under  Qenerals  Peuker  and  Groben 
and  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  and  swept  over  the  whole  territory 
of  the  grand*duchy,  defeating  the  insurgent  troops  (which  now 
numbered  15,000  men  and  were  commanded  by  Hieroslawski,  a  Polish 
military  adventurer)  in  several  engagements)  and  finally  driving  them 
into  the  Swiss  temtory.  Rastadt,  a  fortress  of  the  German  Confede- 
ration, the  garrison  of  which  joined  the  insurrection  (May  10,  1840), 
surrendei^  to  the  Prussiaus  (July  23)  after  nearly  a  month's  siege ; 
and  on  the  18  th  of  the  following  month  the  Grand  Duke  wos  restored  to 
his  states,  and  accompanied  by  the  Prince  of  Prussia  entered  Karlsruhe. 

The  grand-duchy  is  one  of  the  36  states  which  compose  the  Ger- 
man Confederation ;  it  holds  the  seventh  rank  in  the  list  of  oonfede- 
rates,  and  is  entitled  to  an  entire  vote  in  the  minor  diet  and  to  three 
votes  in  the  major.  The  contingent  which  Baden  is  bound  to  furnish 
for  the  army  of  the  Confederation  amounts  to  10,000  men. 

Finance, — The  budget  adopted  by  the  legislature  for  1852  and  1853 
estimates  the  gross  receipts  of  the  two  years  together  at  29,188,155 
florins,  of  which  9,601,658  florins  are  swallowed  up  by  the  expenses 
of  administration,  leaving  19,536,497  florins  to  meet  the  expenditure 
of  the  two  years,  which  is  estimated  at  19,545,723  florins,  exclusive 
of  2,213,267  florins  voted  for  extraordinary  expenses.  Besides  the 
general  budget  there  is  a  particular  one  relating  to  the  administration 
of  the  post-office,  the  railroads,  and  the  baths.  In  this  particular 
account  the  total  receipts  for  the  two  years  are  estimated  at  10,089,738 
florins  and  the  expenditure  at  7,500,579  florins,  leaving  a  surplus  large 
enough  to  cover  the  extraordinary  expenses  which  are  defrayed  from 
this  source  according  to  the  law  of  March  26, 1852.  In  the  month  of 
January,  1852,  the  general  public  debt  amounted  to  28,284,316  florins 
Vid  32,609,791  florins  borrowed  for  the  construction  of  railroads. 
The  army  consists  of  two  brigades  of  infantry,  three  regiments  of 
cavalry,  and  one  of  artillery,  the  whole  numbering  15,000  mea.  The 
financial  resources  of  Baden  are  of  three  descriptions :  direct^  from  an 
impost  on  property ;  indirect^  ttom  excise  duties,  oustoms,  highway 
rates,  &c ;  and  variable,  from  the  produce  of  grand-ducal  revenues, 
such  as  those  derived  from  the  salt-works,  post-offioei  mines  and 
forges,  forests,  railways,  &c.    [Se$  SUFFLBICKIIT.J 

BADEN,  a  town  in  the  canton  of  Aorgau  in  Switserlond,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Limmat,  13  miles  N.W.  of  Zurich :  population 
about  2000.  It  is  a  small  and  dull  place,  surrounded  by  walls.  The 
castle,  which  was  built  on  a  steep  hill,  has  remained  in  ruins  ever 
since  1710,  when  it  surrendered  after  a  siege  to  the  forces  of  the 
Catholic  cantons  in  the  war  between  them  and  the  Protestant  cantons. 
The  warm  sulphurous  springs,  which  constitute  the  principal  attrac- 
tion of  the  plaoC)  are  on  both  sides  of  the  Limmat,  half  a  xnile  below 
the  town,  and  are  much  frequented  in  sunmier.  A  village  has  arisen 
round  these  springs  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  town  itself  and 
much  more  lively  and  handsome :  it  contains  half  a  doean  large  hotels 
besides  smaller  ones^  having  each  its  private  baths,  an  ordinary,  and 
every  accommodation  for  visitors.  The  numerous  company  that  is 
found  here  in  the  summer  months  is  drawn  from  every  port  of  Swits- 
eriand,  but  chiefly  fr^m  Zurich,  the  citizens  of  whidi  town  consider 
Baden  as  their  regular  watering-place.  There  are  two  large  common 
baths  to  whioh  the  poor  have  access  gratis.  There  ars  several  springs 
issuing  from  the  ground ;  the  hottest  is  117'5''  Fahrenheit  The  water 
Contains  carbonic  gas,  marine  salt^  glauber  Balt>  carbonate  of  lime^  and 
magnesia ;  it  is  clear  and  has  a  sUJght  smell  of  sulphur,  and  is  used 
for  drinking  as  well  as  for  bathing.  The  country  round  Baden  is 
hilly  snd  the  lower  heights  are  covered  with  vines,  but  the  wine  made 
here  is  poor.  These  batiis  were  known  to  the  Romans  b^  the  name 
of  Thermn  HelveticsB,  an^  are  probably  alluded  to  by  Tacitus  ('  Hist^' 
L  67).  The  Swiss  Diet  ysed  to  meet  at  Baden  untU  1712,  when  the 
meetings  were  transferred  to  Frauenfeld,  in  Thurgaiu 

BADEN,  a  town  in  the  province  of  the  Lower  Ens  in  the  Arch- 
du^y  of  Austria,  is  situated  on  the  Schwachat  at  the  northern  base  of 
the  Styrian  Alps,  144  miles  by  railway  S.  from  Yiennoi  and  has  a  fixed 
population  of  about  5000.  Baden  is  the  '  Thermie  Cetitt,'  or  '  Aus- 
triacae,'  of  the  Romans.  It  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in 
the  year  1812,  but  has  gained  much  in  architectural  beauty  by  the 
calamity.  None  of  its  older  structures  ore  left  but  the  fine  old  gotiiic 
church.  Among  the  modem  edifices  are — ^the  church  of  St.  Augustine ; 
the  '  Weilburg,'  a  handsome  imperial  residence ;  the  town-hall  and 
theatre;  the  'Sauerhof,'  a  vast  bathing  establishment;  sevei«l 
baths ;  a  military  hospital  for  the  reception  of  60  officers  and  800 
privates  j  the '  Mana-Zeller  Hof/  purchseed  and  endowed  by  the  emperor 


Francis  I.,  fbr  the  mainteuanoe  of  90  indigent  sick  persons ;  the  hoe* 
pital  of  the  Virgin,  built  in  1815  by  a  society  of  ladies  of  rank  in 
Vienna,  for  60  invalids ;  a  refuge  for  6  men  and  women,  founded  by 
the  townsmen  themselves ;  and  a  multitude  of  establishments  for  the 
convenience  of  visitors.  It  is  frequented  by  the  fashionable  people 
of  the  Austrian  metropolis  to  the  number  of  between  12,000  and 
15,000  every  season.  The  waters  are  sulphurous,  and  flow  from  eleven 
springs  into  fifteen  reservoirs  or  baths  at  the  rate  of  80,640  cubic  feet 
every  twenty-four  hours.  Several  of  the  baths  are  very  splendidly 
fitted  up  and  very  large,  being  what  are  called  '  society  baths,'  in 
which  ladies  and  gentlemen  attired  in  ample  dressing-gowns  bathe 
together  sometimes  to  the  number  of  150  at  a  time;  while  the  bal- 
conies  above  are  filled  with  the  friends  of  the  bathers,  with  whom  aa 
uninterrupted  conversation  is  kept  up.  The  temperature  of  the 
hottest  spring  is  90*5%  of  the  coolest  86°  Fahrenheit  Baden  is  a 
possession  of  the  crown,  and  has  a  park  and  delightful  gardens.  The 
environs  abound  in  beautiful  and  picturesque  scenery. 

BADEN-BADEN,  the  ancient  Oivilas  Aurdia  Aqueimi  (a  spot 
whioh  was  much  fr^uented  by  Roman  visiters  in  the  days  of  Anto- 
ninus and  Aurelius),  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Grand  Duchy  d, 
Baden,  in  48°  46'  N.  lat.,  8**  15'  £.  long.,  about  5  miles  from  Rnstadt, 
and  23  miles  S.W.  by  railway  from  Karlsruhe :  population  about 
6000.  The  town  is  built  partly  upon  a  hill  which  is  orowned  by  the 
residence  of  the  former  margraves  of  Baden,  and  partly  on  the  Os,  or 
Oelbach,  in  a  valley  surrounded  on  aU  sides  by  heights  covered  with 
forests.  The  town  is  irregular  and  old-fashioned  in  its  construction, 
and  the  walls  were  formerly  protected  by  a  ditch  whioh  is  now  laid 
out  in  shady  walks  and  grounds.  It  owes  its  prosperity  chiefly  to  the 
numerous  visitors  who  often  treble  the  ordinary  population,  and  its 
celebrity  to  seventeen  warm  springs  impregnated  wiUi  salt,  alum,  and 
sulphur,  which  flow  down  from  the  lull  on  which  the  castle  stands, 
and  rise  from  a  spot  to  which  the  name  of '  Hell '  has  been  given : 
the  temperature  of  these  springs  varies  from  115'25''  to  153*5^ 
Fahrenheit.  A  handsome  building  resembling  a  temple  is  erected 
over  the  principal  spring,  to  serve  as  a  pump-room  for  those  who 
drink  the  waters.  Visitors  frequent  Baden  from  May  to  October,  but 
the  months  of  July  and  August  form  the  fashionable  season.  The 
number  of  visitors  in  some  years  exceeds  14,000.  Even  when  other 
water  is  foul  that  which  flows  from  these  hot  springs  is  perfectly 
translucent  and  pure,  and  will  remain  so,  though  kept  for  sevend 
weeks  together  in  open  vessels.  The  vapour  arising  from  the  hottest 
springs  is  collected  and  used  by  invalids  in  the  shape  of  vapour-baths. 
Water  from  the  hottest  sources  is  conveyed  throagh  the  town  in  pipes 
to  supply  different  baths.  There  are  chalvbeate  springs  also  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  is  as  remarkable  for  the  salubrity  of  its  climate 
and  the  luxuriance  of  its  vegetation  as  for  the  varied  and  picturesque 
scenery  in  which  it  abounds.  Indeed,  a  stranger  may  stay  here  for 
weeks  and  never  find  himself  at  a  loss  for  an  unexplored  ramble. 
Adjoining  the  town,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to  that  on  which 
the  parish  church  stands,  there  is  a  handsome  building  with  a  Corin- 
thian portico  and  surrounded  by  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  which 
is  the  chief  place  of  resort  for  the  visitors  of  Baden.  The  building 
is  called  a  Promenade  and  Conversations  Haus.  It  contains  a  very 
large  and  splendid  assembly-room,  gaming-tables  which  are  open  day 
and  night,  a  theatre,  reading-room,  and  restaurant  An  ugly  building 
called  Neue  Schloas,  or  '  New  Castle^'  stands  immediately  above  the 
town,  and  between  it  and  the  old  castle  mentioned  above ;  it  is  remark- 
able only  for  the  extensive  dungeons  beneath  it^  in  which  according 
to  popular  tradition  the  Vehm-Gericht  of  the  middle  ages  held  its 
sittings.  The  church,  built  on  the  site  of  some  Roman  ruins  Iq  the 
17th  century,  contains  the  burying^ploce  of  the  margraves  and  hand- 
some monuments  in  memory  of  two  of  them,  Lewis  and  Leopold- 
William.  The  hall  of  antiquities,  built  in  the  Doric  style,  and  called 
the  Museum  Palseotechnicum,  u  a  depository  for  all  the  remains  of 
Roman  antiquity  brought  to  light  on  this  spot.  There  are  in  the 
town  a  small  lyceum,  a  school  for  females  attached  to  the  nunnery  of 
the  Boly  Sepulchre,  eight  hotels  with  baths^  an  hospital,  &c. 

BADENOCIi.    riNVSRirxsMHiiUB.] 

BADULLA.    [Cbtlon.] 

BAENA.    [Cordova.] 

B^'TICA,  one  of  the  ancient  divisions  of  Hisponia  (Spain) ;  so 
called  from  its  chief  river,  the  Bostis,  now  the  Guadalquivir. 

According  to  the  arrangements  of  Augustus,  Bietica  was  bounded 
W.  and  N.  by  the  Anas  (Guadiana) ;  S.  by  the  Atlantic  and  Mediter- 
ranean ;  and  £.  by  a  line  drawn  from  near  Ciudod  ReaL  near  the 
Guadiana,  through  Jaen  and  Granada  to  Almunecar,  on  the  coast  ot 
the  Mediterronecm.  Consequently  it  comprised  Seville ;  part  of  the 
Portuguese  province  of  Alemtejo ;  Spanish  Estremadura,  south  of  the 
Guadiana;  the  western  part  of  La  Moncha;  Cordova;  the  west  part 
of  Jaen ;  and  the  chief  port  of  Granada. 

Before  the  time  of  Augustus,  Spidn  was  divided  by  the  Romona 
into  two  great  divisions,  Hispania  Citerior  and  Hiqpania  Ulterior, 
whioh  latter  was  also  called  Bntica.  The  eastern  limit  of  Beetioa  at 
this  time  was  near  Carthago  Nova  (Carthagena). 

The  district  Bsetica,  from  which  these  two  luf^e  divisions  took  theii 
name,  was  the  country  drained  by  the  lower  course  of  the  Bsstja. 
The  Sierra  Morena  on  the  north,  and  the  western  prolongation  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  on  the  south,  dose  in  the  extensive  plains  of  the  Ipwei 
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Gua.daLquiTir,  wluoh  haT«  lo  long  been  noted  for  their  fertility. 
[Andaluoia,] 

Bi£TIS,  the  Roman  name  of  the  Guadalquivir.    [Aitdalucu.] 

BAEZA.    [Jain.] 

BAFFIN'S  BAT  is  an  extenaive  golf  on  the  north-eaat  ooast  of 
America,  between  the  ahoras  of  that  oontinant  and  the  western  ooast 
of  Greenland.  It  is  compriaed  between  th«  p«raUeUi  of  68'  and  78'  N. 
and  the  meridiana  of  6V  and  80'  W.,  and  Uea  in  a  noFth-north'Weat 
direction.  It  ia  about  780  milea  long  with  a  mean  breadth  of  about 
280  milea.  It  waa  firat  explored  by  Baffin  in  1616  in  company  with  Bylot, 

Ita  shorea  are  generally  high,  with  perpendicular  difb  rising  some- 
times to  the  height  of  600  fmd  1000  feet  above  the  «ea,  and  oacked 
by  stapendoua  rangea  of  mountains  always  enveloped  in  mow.  On 
the  surface  ai  the  hind  above  the  oliflb  is  found  a  scan^  appearance 
of  vegetation,  principally  mosses  and  ground-berriea.  The  clififo  are 
frequently  rant  into  deep  ravinea,  which  become  filled  with  snow ;  as 
the  anow  increases,  it  projects  into  the  sea  till,  detached  by  ita  own 
weight,  it  forms  the  nucleus  of  immense  icebergs. 

Along  the  coasts  occur  numerous  small,  high,  and  sharp  oonical 
rocks.  The  shores  ai'e  deeply  indented  with  sounds  and  bays,  few  of 
which  have  yet  been  examined.  The  extensive  bay  on  the  weat^  for- 
merly known  as  Sir  James  Lanoaater's  Sound,  was  passed  through  in 
1819  by  Captain  Sir  Edward  Parry,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Barrow'a 
Straits.  Wellington  Channel,  the  north-west  outlet  from  Barrow's 
Straits,  about  W  SO'  N.  hit,  93'  80'  W.  long.,  waa  entered  by  Sir 
Edward  Belcher  in  1868.  [Atlavtio  Ocean,]  Whale  Sound,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  bay,  between  77"  and  78'  N.  lai,  was  entered  by 
Captain  Inglefield  in  1862.  No  ioe  was  found,  and  the  appearance 
presented  yum  that  of  an  open  sea.  To  the  inner  part  of  Whale 
Sound  waa  given  the  name  of  Kurchison  Strait,  Captain  Inglefield 
also  Bailed  up  Smith's  Sound  to  about  78'  85'  N.  lat,  and  was  able  to 
observe  the  coast,  which  here  expands  on  both  sides  aa  far  aa  the 
points  named  by  him  Victoria  Head  on  the  west  «ide  and  Cape 
Frederick  VII.  on  the  east  side,  in  about  79'  80'  N.  lai  A  little 
farther  north  a  small  island  in  the  middle  of  the  sound  was  named 
Louia  Napoleon  Island.  On  the  west  the  interior  of  Jones's  Sound 
waa  exanuned  by  Captain  Inglefield.  It  was  found  to  be  choked  with 
ioe,  apparently  of  many  yeara'  formation,  ahowing  that  if  Jones's 
Sound  has  any  opening  to  the  westward  Uie  paasage  must  be  small, 
and  probably  in  its  general  condition  closed  up  with  ice. 

The  prevailing  geological  features  of  the  coasts  of  Baffin's  Bay  are 
granite  and  gneiss,  abounding  in  garnets ;  there  are  also  found  por- 
phyry, chalcedony,  quarts,  felspar  and  jasper.  Coal  has  been  found 
on  Disco  Island  and  at  some  other  places.  Bears,  black  foxea,  and 
hares ;  walruaes  and  seals ;  ptarmigans,  tems»  gulls,  eider  and  other 
ducks,  auks»  and  petrels,  are  the  principal  animals,  Black  whales 
are  found  in  the  bay,  and  this  fishery  employs  many  vessels.  Natives 
were  found  on  the  south  shore  of  Whale  Sound  in  77'  20'  N.  lat.  by 
Captain  Inglefield.  The  Danes  have  settlements  on  Disco  and  Whale 
Isliinds.  Near  Prince  Begent's  Bay,  about  78**  N.  lat,  Captain  Ross 
observed  a  very  singular  phenomenon — the  crimson  colour  of  the 
snow  on  the  shore,  tinctured  by  the  soil. 

BAFFIN'S  ISIjANDS,  a  duster  of  three  small,  barren,  and  unin- 
habited islands  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Baffin's  Bay.  They  are  men- 
tioned by  Baffin  as  the  Three  Islands,  but  obtained  their  present  name 
f^m  Captain  Ross.  They  are  resorted  to  by  numerous  birds  of 
various  lands.  The  water  between  them  and  the  shore  is  remarkably 
deep.    They  are  in  73'  61'  N.  kt,  67'  26'  W.  long. 

BA'FFO,  a  sea-port  town  on  the  western  coast  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  in  84'  47'  N.  lat,  82'  26'  E.  long.  It  is  a  smaU  town,  which 
has  declined  from  its  former  importance ;  its  harbour  is  unsafe,  and 
only  frequented  in  summer.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  Turkish  aga,  and 
of  a  Greek  bishop,  suffiragan  to  the  metropolitan  of  Nicosia.  There 
is  a  castle  which  commands  the  harbour,  and  the  ruins  of  another 
castle  on  a  hiU  above  the  town.  The  town  oonsists  of  three  parts : 
tbe  Hetropolis,  inhabited  by  Turks ;  the  Ktema,  by  Greeks ;  and  the 
Marina,  by  boUi  Turks  and  Greeks.  There  are  a  few  Greek  churches 
and  mosques.  The  houses  are  poorly  built ;  each  of  them  has  its 
own  garden.  The  church  of  St  George,  which  is  almost  the  only 
building  remaining  of  the  time  when  the  Venetians  ruled  th^  island, 
is  in  possession  of  the  Greek  oleigy.  The  country  around  Baffin  is 
fruitful,  and  well  irrigated  by  springs ;  it  produces  cotton  in  abund- 
ance, and  much  silk  is  also  raised  here.  TbiB  place  occupies  the  site 
of  New  Paphos,  so  called  in  oontnMlistinction  to  Old  Paphos,  which 
stood  farther  to  the  south-east  Old  Paphos,  of  whieh  ike  village  of 
Conuclia  occupies  the  site,  is  believed  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Phcenidans,  and  was  famous  in  the  most  remote  timss  for  its  temple 
of  Venus.  Homer  (*  Odyssey,'  v.)  speaks  of  it  as  the  fiivourite  abode 
of  Venus.  In  Btrabo's  time  Old  Paphos  still  existed,  and  was 
annually  frequented  by  a  solemn  proeession  of  men  and  women  from 
"New  Paphos,  and  from  the  other  towns  of  the  isUnd.  Strabo 
(xiv.  p.  688)  says  that  Old  Paphos  stood  ten  stadia  from  the  sea, 
and  had  a  harbour.  He  speaks  also  of  New  Paphos  aa  a  considerable 
place,  having  fine  temples  and  a  good  harbour,  and  as  having  been 
built  bv  the  Arcadian  c^ef  Agapenor,  who,  aeoording  to  Pausanias, 
being  diivea  on  ahore  by  a  atorm  on  his  ft^4m  from  the  siogs  of  Troy 
founded  here  a  little  kingdom.  Under  the  Bomaos  New  P»phos  waa 
the  ofaiaf  town  of  the  weatenidiThrioQ  of  th«  island.   |t  was  OMtroy  wl 


by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  but  was  soon  after- 
wards rebuilt  St  Paul  (Acta  xiil)  came  to  Paphos,  and  there  made 
a  convert  of  the  Roman  deputy-governor,  Seigius  Paulua  Bafib  is  a 
Venetiim  corruption  of  Paphos. 

BAGE.    [AiN.] 

BAGHDAD,  a  laige  city  of  Aaiatip  Turkey,  formerly  the  capital  of 
the  great  empire  of  the  caliphs,  and  now  of  the  paahalic  of  Baghdad, 
is  in  33'  20'  N.  lat,  44'  24'  K  long.,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  about 
200  miles  in  a  direct  line  above  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the 
Euphrates,  and  800  miles  above  tha  point  where  the  united  stream 
enters  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  cit^  stands  in  a  forest  of  date-troes, 
which  conceal  the  meanness  of  its  buildings  from  the  approaching 
stranger,  but  allow  glimpses  of  its  splendid  minarets  and  aome& 

Baghdad  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Tigris.  It  was  originally 
built  on  the  right  bank  of  that  noble  stream ;  but  the  court  having 
been  removed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  11th  century  to  the  opposite 
side,  the  more  respectable  put  of  the  population  gradually  followed, 
and  the  original  site  became  a  sort  of  suburb,  inhabited  chiefly  bv 
the  poor.  The  whole  of  the  town  is  surrounded  by  a  high  and  thick 
wall  of  brick  and  mud,  which  is  flanked  at  regular  distances  with 
round  embattled  towers.  Some  of  these  were  constructed  in  the 
time  of  the  caliphs,  and  in  workmanship  and  size  greatly  exceed  those 
of  more  modem  date,  and  are  now  mounted  with  cannon.  The  citadel 
is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  at  the  point  within  the  wall  whei-e  it 
abuts  on  the  river,  to  the  north  of  the  city.  It  commands  the  com- 
munication across  the  river,  but  it  is  not  of  great  extent,  nor  are  its 
fortifications  much  above  the  general  level  of  the  ramparts  of  the 
city.  It  serves  as  an  arsenal  and  barrack.  The  whole  city  wall  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  is  about  6  miles  in  circumference ;  but  a  large 
portion  of  the  area  which  it  incloses  is  hud  out  in  gardens  and  planta- 
tions of  date-trees.  Under  the  wall  there  is  a  drv  ditch  of  considerable 
depth,  which  may  when  occasion  requires  be  filled  from  the  river. 

The  interior  of  Baghdad  ^miserably  disappoints  the  expectationa 
which  the  exterior  view  may  have  raised.  It  is  built  on  no  regular 
plan,  and  there  are  few  towns  even  in  Asia  the  streets  of  which  are 
so  narrow  and  tortuous.  They  are  not  paved;  they  are  full  of 
inequalities,  occasioned  by  deposits  of  rubbish,  and  rendered  dis- 
gusting by  dead  carcasses  and  all  manner  of  filth,  which  would 
endanger  the  public  health  were  not  the  most  noxious  part  speedily 
removed  by  the  numbers  of  imowned  and  half-savage  dogs. 

In  general  the  houses  do  not  present  any  windows  to  the  street 
Instead  of  a  regular  front  with  windows,  there  ai«  high  walls  pierced 
bv  low  and  mean-looking  doors ;  but  in  some  of  the  better  streets  tiie 
'Turkish  kiosk,  or  large  projecting  window,  or  else  tbe  Persian  lattice, 
occasionally  occur.  The  houses  are  mostly « built  of  bricks;  new 
bricks  are  rarely  employed  imless  in  pubUc  buildings,  as  old  ones  can 
be  easily  obtained  by  turning  up  the  ground  in  almost  any  direction 
around  the  city.  The  walls  are  to  ^pearance  of  very  great  solidity  and 
thickness ;  but  they  are  only  faced  with  brick,  the  space  between 
being  filled  up  with  earth  and  rubbislL  The  houses  have  two  floora 
besidea  the  habitable  cellars.  The  ground  floor  is  occupied  with 
baths,  store-rooms,  and  servants'  offices.  The  first  floor  contains  the 
state  and  family  rooms,  which  are  invariably  very  lofty  and  splendidly 
decorated,  presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  the  filthy  and  beggarly 
aspect  of  the  streets.  In  many  instances  the  rooms  have  vaulted 
ceilings,  which  are  tastefullv  adorned  with  chequered  work  and 
mouldings.  They  are  amply  provided  with  windows  of  coloured 
glass,  and  the  walls  are  prougwly  ornamented  with  gilding,  painting^ 
and  inlaid  mirrors.  The  buildings  of  a  house  in  Baghdad  commonly 
occupy  two  or  three  sides  of  the  interior  of  a  square  court  In  this 
court,  which  is  paved  with  square  stoues,  some  date-trees  ai'O  usually 
planted,  and  there  is  frequently  a  fountain  in  the  centre.  Accsss  to 
the  first  floor  is  aflbrded  by  external  stairs  of  stone,  which  conduct  to 
the  verandah,  into  which  all  the  doors  of  that  floor  open.  Thi^ 
verandah,  which  is  supported  by  the  walls  of  the  ground  floor,  is 
generally  wide  and  paved  with  squared  stones,  and  its  boarded 
covering  and  carved  screen  are  supported  ^  by  pillars  of  wood,  ths 
capitals  of  which  are  often  y&ry  curious. 

The  only  public  buildings  of  note  are  the  mosques,  the  khans,  or 
caravanserais,  and  the  bazaars.  There  are.  said  to  be  about  }00 
mosques  in  the  town  |  but  not  more  than  35  are  distinguifihed,  in  a 
genaral  view  of  the  city,  by  domes  and  minarets.  The  domes  are 
remarkable  not  less  for  tneir  unusual  height  than  for  being  covered 
with  glased  tilea  of  various  colours,  chiefly  gi^en,  blue,  black,  and 
white.  The  minarets,  which  are  more  mnssive  in  their  structure 
than  those  of  ConstanUnople,  and  are  without  the  conical  termination 
which  the  latter  exhibit,  are  also  glazed,  but  in  better  taste  thsf>  the 
domes,  the  colour  being  of  a  light  brown,  with  a  difierent  colour  to 
mark  the  lines  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  bricks.  These  lofty 
minarets  and  beautifully-shaped  domea  reflect  the  rays  of  the  sim 
with  very  brilliant  e^t  Some  of  the  nmre  apcient  towers  ars 
aurmonnted  by  the  nests  of  storks. 

The  bazi^ars  of  Baghdad  are  numerous  and  extensive,  but  are  in 
appearance  much  inferior  to  those  of  sonie  othor  oriental  eities  of  less 
note.  Man|-  of  the  streets  of  shops  which  compose  them  are  longf 
tolerably  wide  and  atrajght^  and  vaulted  in  the  usual  manner  with 
brickwork;  many  others  are  narrow,  si^d  covered  only  with  a  roof  of 
str^Wf  dried  leaves,  or  branches  of  trees,  supported  on  flat  beams  laid 
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ooroflB.  The  bataara  are  in  ordinary  times  well  supplied  with  oriental 
produce  and  manu&cturea  The  baths  as  in  all  other  oriental  towns 
are  numerous.  The  khans,  or  caravanserais,  which  amount  to  about 
80,  m  inferior  to  those  of  some  other  Turkish  towns,  and  do  not 
admit  of  comparison  with  those  of  Persia. 

The  communication  between  the  two  parts  of  the  city  divided  by 
the  Tigris  is  by  means  of  a  bridge  of  80  pontoons.  Another  mode 
of  communication  is  by  means  of  lazge  round  baskets,  coated  witii 
bitumen,  which  are  the  wherries  of  the  Tigris,  Euphrates,  and 
Diyalah,  which  last  flows  at  some  distance  to  the  east  of  the  city,  and 
joins  the  Tigris  about  10  miles  below  it  The  Tigris  is  about  260 
yards  wide  in  f  uU  stream  at  Baghdad,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  course 
varies  with  the  season.  Its  waters  are  veiy  turbid,  although  perfectly 
clear  at  Mosul,  and  until  the  Great  Zab  enters  it 

The  esdsting  ancient  remains  in  Baghdad  are  very  few;  but  these 
few  far  exceed  any  of  the  modem  structures  in  soli(Uty  and  elegance. 
There  are  three  or  four  mosques,  the  oldest  of  which  was  built  in 
A.D.  785  and  has  now  only  remaining  a  minaret  which  is  said  to  be 
the  highest  in  the  city,  near  the  centre  of  which  it  stands.  It  com- 
mands a  most  extensive  view  over  the  town  and  adjacent  country,  and 
on  a  clear  day  the  Tak  Kesra,  or  Arch  of  Choaroes,  at  Ctesiphon  can 
be  distinctly  perceived  from  it  Of  the  mosques  of  more  modem 
date  that  of  Abdul  Kadder  is  the  laigest  and  finest  Underneath  its 
lofty  and  beautiful  dome  are  deposited  the  bones  of  a  famous  Sonni 
doctor  of  the  above  name,  who  lived  at  the  latter  end  of  the  12th 
century,  and  who  is  considered  the  patron  saint  of  Baghdad.  This 
mosque  is  well  supplied  with  water  by  a  canal  from  the  river,  and  the 
court  is  fiimished  with  a  vast  number  of  cells  for  the  accommodation 
of  800  devotees,  who  are  supported  from  the  funds  of  the  establish- 
ment. Baghdad  was  at  one  time  the  literary  and  scientific  capital  of 
Mohammedan  Asia.  The  college,  founded  in  the  year  1288  by  the 
caliph  Moostanser  Billah,  acqtured  great  fame  in  the  East :  it  still 
exists  as  a  building  near  the  bridge  of  .boats,  but  it  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  khan,  and  the  old  kitchen  is  now  the  custom-house^ 

The  city  wall  has  six  gate  entrftncee,  three  in  each  division  of  the 
city.  The  laxgest  and  finest  is  the  Talism  gate,  which  according  to 
an  oriental  custom  was  walled  up  when  sultan  Murad  FV.  had  passed 
through  it  on  his  return  to  Constantinople,  after  he  had  recovered 
Baghdad  from  the  Persians.  It  has  never  since  been  opened.  Outside 
the  walls  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town  there  is  a  large  burial- 
ground,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  tomb  erected  to  the  memory  of 
the  wife  of  the  caliph  Harun  al  Raschid,  the  famous  Zobeide  of  the 
'  Thousand  and  One  Nights.'  It  is  an  octangular  structure,  capped 
by  a  cone  which  much  resembles  a  pine-apple  in  shape.  The  ruins 
and  foundations  of  old  buildings,  and  even  the  lines  of  streets,  may 
be  traced  to  a  great  ^istance  beyond  the  present  walls  of  the  town. 
On  the  western  side  tnese  remains  extend  nearly  to  Akkerkuf,  or  the 
Mound  of  Nimrod,  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives.  This  structure  must 
originally  have  stCNod  at  no  great  distance  from  the  gates  of  the  ancient 
city.  It  is  now  reduced  to  a  shapeless  mass  of  brickwork  about 
126  feet  in  height^  100  feet  in  diameter,  and  300  feet  in  circumference 
at  the  lower  part  The  natives  think  that  it  was  originally  intended 
as  a  beacon  for  signal-fires;  the  late  bishop  of  Babylon,  M.  Coupperie, 
is  of  opinion  that  it  was  designed  for  a  grand  observatory. 

The  climate  of  Baghdad  is  salubrious,  but  intensely  hot  in  summer. 
The  heat  is  much  greater  than  the  geographical  position  of  the  place 
would  lead  a  person  to  expect ;  and  this  is  easUy  accounted  for  by 
its  situation  in  a  vast  naked  plain  on  the  borders  of  a  desert^  as  weU 
as  by  the  prevalence,  during  part  of  the  summer,  of  the  hot  wind, 
the  SamieL  This  wind  commonly  begins  about  noon,  or  somewhat 
earlier,  end  continues  until  three  or  four  o'dock  in  the  afternoon.  It 
is  felt  like  a  gentle  breesee  which  has  just  passed  over  the  mouth  of  a 
lime-kiln.  Its  heat  and  that  of  the  summer  months  in  general  is  so 
oppressive  and  relaxing  and  of  such  long  continuance — without  the 
intervention  of  storms,  or  showers,  or  cloudy  days — that  the  spot 
would  at  that  season  scarcely  be  habitable  but  for  two  compensating 
circumstances :  one  of  these  is  the  bracing  coolness  of  the  nights,  to 
enjoy  which  the  people  sleep  upon  the  flat  roofs  of  their  houses  from 
the  middle  of  May  to  the  latter  part  of  September;  the  other  is 
provided  by  the  people  themselves,  who  have  under  their  houses 
spadouB  vaulted  cellars,  in  which  persons  whose  circumstances  or 
occupations  allow  it  live  almost  entirely  by  day  during  the  summer 
season.  These  cellan  are  rather  gloomy  abodes ;  the  light  is  very 
sparingly  admitted;  but  the  apartments  are  well  ventilated  l^ 
excellent  windrchimnejrs,  which  appear  on  the  house-tops  like  mas- 
sive towers  strengthening  and  crowning  the  parapet  On  these 
ventilators  the  numerous  storks  which  frequent  the  city  in  the 
summer  build  their  vast  cylindrical  nests. 

Snow  never  fiills  at  Baghdad,  and  hail  very  seldom.  In  the  month 
of  Januaxy  the  tnegiDg  of  toweJs  hung  to  dry  upon  the  river,  and  the 
formation  of  a  thin  surface  of  ice  upon  water  left  standing  in  jugs  in 
the  open  air  are  regarded  as  indications  of  a  surprising  degree  of 
cold.  The  people  nevertheless  suffer  more  from  the  cold  of  winter 
than  would  be  imagined :  this  arises  from  their  rooms  being  exclu- 
sively constructed  for  summer  use ;  and  from  the  temperature  of  the 
same  rooms  being  very  littie  heightened  by  the  braziers,  which  in  the 
absence  of  stoves  and  fire-plaoes  are  employed.  According  to  a 
record  of  obaenrations  made  during  twelve  months  in  1880^1,  the 


temperature  of  the  day  during  the  month  of  January  varies  in  tbe 
shade  from  about  37**  to  68"  Fahr. ;  in  the  sun  from  48"  to  88" ;  in 
the  month  of  August,  the  hottest  in  the  year,  the  temperature  by  day 
varies  in  the  shade  from  87"  to  119",  in  the  sun  from  95"  to  140" ; 
and  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  about  85  ^ 

Rain  rarely  falls  at  Baghdad  from  May  to  the  end  of  September. 
After  September  the  rains  are  copious  for  a  time,  but  the  winter  is  on 
the  whole  dry ;  the  number  of  days  on  which  any  rain  fiills  in  the 
whole  year,  does  not  exceed  twenty-five.  Nevertheless  the  autumnal 
rains  at  Baghdad  and  other  parts  of  the  country  are  so  heavy  that 
the  Tigris,  which  sinks  greatly  during  the  summer  months,  again 
fills  its  channel  and  becomes  a  powerful  and  m%jeetic  stream.  Thia 
occurs  again  in  the  spring  when  the  snows  dissolve  on  the  mountaina 
of  Armenia  and  Kurdistan.  The  lowlands  on  both  sides  of  this  river 
and  the  Euphrates  are  then  inundated ;  and  when  the  fall  of  snow 
has  been  very  great  in  the  preceding  winter,  the  country  between 
and  beyond  the  two  rivers,  in  the  lower  part  of  their  course,  assumes 
the  appearance  of  a  vast  lake,  in  which  the  elevated  grounds  look 
like  islands,  and  the  towns  and  villages  are  also  insulated.  During 
the  calamitous  inundation  of  1881  the  waters  found  an  entrance  to 
the  city,  and  fully  one  half  of  the  town  was  ruined.  Thousands  of 
lives  were  also  destroyed ;  and  as  the  most  destructive  plague  whicli 
had  visited  Baghdad  for  sixty  years  was  at  the  same  time  raging,  the 
combined  operation  of  these  calamities  reduced  the  population  from 
about  75,000  to  20,000  or  25,000.  The  population  was  in  1844 
estimated  at  about  65,000,  and  was  said  to  be  yearly  decreasing. 

The  plague  is  observed  to  visit  Baghdad  at  intervals  of  ten  years ; 
but  the  amount  of  destruction  which  it  generally  effects  is  exceedingly 
light  compared  with  that  to  which  we  have  just  adverted.  There  is 
only  one  other  malady  to  which  the  Baghdadees  are  much  exposed : — 
this  is  a  cutaneous  disorder  called  the  Aleppo  Button.  It  is  first  a 
tumour,  and  then  a  wide,  deep,  and  distressing  ulcer,  for  the  cure  of 
which  no  means  have  hitherto  been  found,  until  after  six  or  eight 
months  it  heals  of  itselfl  It  leaves  an  ugly  and  indelible  scar,  and 
as  children  are  generally  attacked  in  the  face,  the  countenance  suffers 
so  greatiy  in  consequence  that  the  people  of  Baghdad  may  without 
injustice  be  considered  the  ugliest  people  in  Turkey.  Adults  are 
generally  attacked  in  the  limbs.  It  is  said  that  those  who  have  once 
suffered  this  disorder  are  exempt  from  future  attacka 

The  population  of  Baghdad  is  exceedingly  mixed ;  and  the  very 
distinctive  dresses  of  each  people  clearly  indicate  the  component  parts 
of  the  population.  The  Osmanli  Turks  scarcely  ever  wear  at  Baghdad 
the  embroidered  jacket^  capacious  trowsers,  and  close  cap  so  common 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople;  the  civil  dress  prevails :  long 
loose  gowns  of  cotton,  muslin,  or  aSik,  with  wide  shapeless  cloaks  of 
broadcloth  or  shalloon ;  while  the  red  cap  with  its  blue  tassel,  instead 
of  fitting  dose  to  the  head  hangs  loosely  backwards,  and  is  wound 
about  with  white  muslin  flowered  with  g^ld.  Christians  dress  much 
in  the  same  manner.  They  are  not  as  in  many  other  towns  restricted 
from  light  colours  in  their  dress,  or  from  wearing  yellow  slippers ; 
but  they  are  expected  to  abstain  altogether  from  green  colours  and 
from  white  turbana  The  Jews  are  generally  distinguished  bv  having 
their  red  caps  fltting  close  to  the  head,  with  only  a  yellow  han&erchief 
tied  around  them.  The  Arabs  form  a  very  important  part  of  the 
resident  population,  besides  a  laige  number  nom  tiie  desert  as 
occasional  sojoumera  They  are  distinguished  chiefly  by  their  head- 
dress, which  consists  of  a  coarse  shawl  of  silk  and  cotton,  with  wide 
stripes  of  red  and  yellow ;  this  is  folded  triangularly  and  laid  upon 
the  head,  around  which  a  thick  roller  of  brown  worsted  is  then 
passed.  The  ends  of  the  shawl  cover  the  neck  and  shoulders ;  and  as 
it  is  also  furnished  with  a  fringe  of  knotted  strings  which  hang  down 
the  back,  it  helps  to  give  a  wild  appearance  to  the  Arab  countenance^ 
They  are  also  distinffuished  by  thieir  wide  sleeveless  cloaks,  which  are 
wholly  black,  or  white  with  a  wide  stripe  of  blue,  brown,  or  red. 
This  cloak  (abba)  is  made  of  hair  and  wool,  and  when  confined  at  the 
waist  by  a  leathern  belt»  it  generally  with  a  coarse  shirt  underneath 
forms  tiie  entire  dress  of  an  Arab.  His  turban  also  distinguishes  the 
Kurd ;  it  is  frequentiy  of  silk,  with  stripes  of  blue,  red,  and  white ; 
and  its  fringe  of  knotted  strings,  though  not  so  long  as  in  the  Arab 
turban,  which  is  also  differentiy  worn,  exceUentiy  sets  off  the  bold, 
grave,  and  strongly-marked  coimtenance  of  the  pure  Kurd.  Then 
there  are  in  considerable  numbers  the  active  and  animated  subjects 
of  the  Persian  shah,  in  their  curly,  black,  and  conical  caps,  high- 
heeled  slippers,  and  gowns  of  green  or  blue,  which  are  distinguished 
from  those  of  other  eastern  people  by  their  tightness  in  the  body  and 
the  sleevea  Such  are  the  figures  which  on  horseback  or  on  foot 
appear  in  the  streets  of  Baghdad,  or  sit  smoking  by  the  way-sida  It 
would  be  incorrect  and  impossible  to  comprehend  these  various  masses 
of  people  under  one  general  character.  They  can  only  be  spoken  of 
in  tne  mass  with  a  reference  to  their  knowledge ;  and  it  may  be  said 
that  they  are  prejudiced,  self-conceited,  and  bigoted,  because  they  are 
profoundly  ignorant.  The  Armenians  are  decidedly  the  best-informed 
people  in  the  citv.  Many  of  them  have  been  in  India,  and  several 
have  spent  much  of  their  lives  in  that  country.  They  have  thus 
become  acquainted  with  English  manners,  institutions,  and  modes  of 
government.  It  is  perhaps  an  approximation  to  state  that  four-fifths 
of  the  population  of  Baghdad  are  Turks  and  Arabs  in  nearly  equal 
proportiona     In  the  remaining  fifth  the  Jews  are  apparently  tha 
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most  nomaouL  To  them  the  Tidniir  ia  oonaeorated  by  the 
recolleotionB  of  their  captivity,  and  by  uie  tombs  of  the  prophets 
Ezekiel  and  Ezra.  The  latter  ia  sitnated  near  the  junction  of  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  the  former  to  the  south-west  of  Hillah  : 
both  are  plaoes  of  pilgrimage  to  both  Jews  and  Moslems. 

The  only  women  in  Baghdad  who  exhibit  any  part  of  the  faoo  in 
the  streets  are  the  Arab  females.  Their  dress  consists  in  general  of 
an  exceedingly  wide  chemise  of  red  or  blue  cotton,  to  which  in  winter 
is  added  a  cloak  sixpilar  to  that  worn  by  the  men.  They  seldom  wear 
shoes,  and  never  stockings ;  but  about  the  head  they  wear  a  mass  of 
black  cotton  or  silk  stuff,  which  is  rather  gracefully  disposed.  It  is 
brought  round  so  as  to  cover  the  neck  and  throat  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  face.  This  head-dress  is  often  profusely  ornamented  with 
beads,  shells,  and  current  and  ancient  corns.  Tney  are  also  fond  of 
wearing  anklets  and  bracelets  of  silver,  which  are  generally  more  than 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  suggest  the  idea  of  shackles  rather  than 
ornaments.  But  their  most  whimsical  decoration  is  worn  on  one  side 
of  the  nose,  which  is  bored  for  the  purpose :  it  consists  of  a  gold  or 
gilt  button,  about  the  size  of  a  halfpenny,  im  the  centre  of  which  a 
small  toiquoise  stone  or  a  blue  bead  is  inserted.  Their  faces,  arms, 
and  other  parts  of  their  bodies  are  also  decorated  with  stars,  flowers, 
and  other  figures,  stained  on  the  skin  with  a  blue  colour,  and  the 
effect  of  which  is  exceedingly  unpleasing  to  a  European  eye.  The 
Turkish  and  other  women  so  muffle  themselves  up  when  they  go  out, 
as  to  appear  the  most  shapeless  masses  imaginable.  They  are 
enveloped  in  large  sheets  of  checked  blue  linen,  which  cover  them 
from  head  to  foot  These  sheets  are  sometimes  of  crimson  sUk, 
striped  with  white.  Their  \em  are  inclosed  in  formidable  jack-boots 
of  yellow  leather ;  and  their  faces  are  covered  with  a  stiff  and  thi(± 
black  horse-hair  veil,  through  which  they  can  see  perfectly,  although 
it  appears  to  the  spectator  like  painted  tin.  Ladies  of  any  con- 
sideration generally  ride  out  astride  on  the  backs  of  mares  or  asses, 
most  generally  the  latter,  which  are  fine  lai^e  animals,  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  town  are  kept  standingi  ready  saddled,  for  hire.  Asses 
of  a  white  colour  are  common,  and  are  preferred  for  this  service;  but 
the  taste  of  the  people  requires  their  appearance  to  be  improved  by 
stains  of  a  dusty  orange  colour. 

Baghdad  was  formerly  a  great  emporium  of  eastern  commerce. 
Besides  the  traffic  in  its  own  manufactures,  it  was  the  entrepot  for  the 
commodities  of  Eastern  and  Western  Asia.  It  was  still,  until  very 
lately,  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  the  commodities  of  India 
being  brought  thither  by  water,  and  thence  dispersed  by  land  to 
different  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire;  the  Persians  also  took  to 
Baghdad  such  of  their  goods  as  were  mtended  for  the  Turkish  market 
But  as  the  Persians  now  send  to  Constantinople  by  the  safer  and 
more  direct  road  of  Erz-rum  and  Tocat^  as  the  government  of  the 
Forte  is  too  weak  to  protect  the  property  of  the  merchants  from  the 
Arabs  of  the  river  and  the  descot,  and  as  European  commerce  with 
India  is  now  carried  on  hr  way  of  the  Bed  Sea  or  the  Cape,  the  trade  of 
Baghdad  has  greatly  dediined.  Persia  too  receives  her  supplies  from 
India  no  longer  through  Baghdad,  but  directly  by  way  of  the  Persian 
Qulfl  There  is  now  only  one  caravan  yearly  from  each  of  the  cities 
Aleppo  and  Damascus  to  Baghdad,  conveying  cotton-twisty  calicoes, 
shirtings,  prints,  imitation  shaws,  woollen  doths,  &c.,  generally  of 
European  manufacture.  The  cost  of  conveyance  across  the  desert  is 
enormous,  the  Shammar,  Anezeh,  and  other  Arab  tribes,  each  laying  a 
heavy  toll  upon  the  goods,  which  is  submitted  to  in  order  to  ward 
off  their  plundering  propensities. 

The  chief  maniSactures  of  Baghdad  are  red  and  yellow  leather, 
which  are  held  in  high  estimation  throughout  Turkey ;  a  sort  of  plush, 
in  shawl  patterns,  often  very  rich  and  beautiful,  and  used  by  the 
Turks  for  covering  the  cushions  which  form  their  divans  or  sofas ; 
Arabian  cloaks,  and  some  stufb  of  silk  and  cotton.  The  exports  in 
return  to  Damascus  and  Aleppo  consist  of  specie,  tombak,  galls,  buffalo 
hides,  East  India  indigo,  pearls,  Cashmere  shawls,  Mocha  oo£Eeie,  &c. 

Baghdad  was  founded  by  the  Caliph  Abu  Jaafer  al  Mansur,  in  a.d. 
763,  whether  on  the  site  of  a  former  city  or  not  is  unknown ;  but  it  is 
agreed  that  the  materials  were  dravm  from  Ctesiphon  and  Seleucia. 
The  town  was  much  improved  by  Harun  al  Raschid,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  built  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  con- 
necting the  two  parts  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  It  remained  a  most 
flouru£ing  metropolitan  city  until  the  year  1259,  when  the  town  was 
taken  by  storm  by  Hulaku,  a  grandson  of  Qenghiz  Khan,  and  the 
dynasty  of  the  caliphs  was  extinguished.  Baghdad  remained  under 
the  Tartars  until  the  year  1S93,  when  it  was  taken  by  Tamerlane,  on 
whose  approach  the  Sultan  Ahmed  abandoned  the  place  and  took 
refuge  in  the  territories  of  the  Qreek  emperor.  It  was  soon  however 
retaken  by  Timur,  and  for  several  subsequent  years  it  was  alternately 
in  his  possession,  in  that  of  the  deposed  Sultan,  or  of  the  Turkoman 
Kara  Yuse£  Kara  Tusef  ultimately  remained  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  place,  and  it  continued  under  his  descendants  until  a.d.  1470, 
when  they  were  driven  out  by  Ussum  Cassim,  whose  family  reigned 
39  years  in  Baghdad.  Shah  Ismael,  the  founder  of  the  Suffide  dynasty 
in  Persia,  then  made  himself  master  of  it  From  that  time  to  the 
present  the  town  has  been  an  object  of  occasional  contention  between 
the  Persians  and  the  Turks.  It  was  retaken  by  the  Turkish  sultan, 
Solyman  the  Magnificent ;  and  it  was  regained  by  Shah  Abbas  the 
Great    of  Persia;    but  the  Persians  were   ultimately    obliged   to 
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surrender  the  place  to  the  Sultan  Murad  lY .,  by  whom  it  was  besieged 
with  an  army  of  300,000  men,  in  the  year  ▲.!>.  1638.  It  has  since 
been  nominally  sutjeot  to  the  Porte. 

BAGHDAD,  PASHALIC  OF,  "  formerly,"  says  Dr.  Layard  in  his 
'  Discoveries  in  the  Buins  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,'  "  one  of  the 
most  important  and  wealthy  provinces  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and 
the  first  in  rank,  has  been  recently  divided  into  several  distinct  govern- 
ments. It  once  extended  from  Diarbekr  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  was 
first  curtailed  about  fifteen  years  ago,  when  Diarbekr  and  Mosul 
were  placed  under  independent  pachas.  Lately  it  has  been  reduced 
to  the  districts  surroun<&ng  the  city  with  the  Arab  tribes  who  encamp 
in  the  neighbourhood;  Kerkouk,  Suleimaniyah,  and  Busrah  being 
formed  into  separate  governments."  In  the  present  article  the  pashalic 
istoeated  of  under  its  former  extent,  as  little  is  known  either  of  the 
extent  or  boundaries  of  the  new  divisions.  The  province  extends  in 
the  form  of  a  triangle,  between  30°  and  37**  N.  lat,  38"  40'  and  47"  30' 
E.  long.  The  vertex  of  the  triangle  is  at  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf;  its  eastern  side  borders  on  Persia  and  Kurdistan ;  on  the  south 
and  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  Arabian  Desert  The  base  of  the 
triangle  is  an  irregular  line  facing  the  north-west,  where  it  touches 
the  pashalics  of  Oifa,  Diarbekr,  and  MosuL  The  greatest  length  from 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  north-west  boundary  is  about 
630  miles ;  the  length  of  the  base  is  about  400  miles :  the  area  of  the 
province  therefore  exceeds  100,000  square  miles.  The  population  is 
supposed  not  to  exceed  1,200,000. 

The  Pashalic  of  Baghdad  comprehends  the  prindpal  part  of  the 
ancient  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  the  whole  of  Babylonia  and  Chal- 
dflea,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Susiana.  The  part  of  Mesopotamia 
which  is  comprehended  in  the  modem  Pashalic  of  Baghdad  is  now 
called  Aljezirah,  or  the  Island ;  Babylonia  and  Chaldsea  form  Irak 
Arabi;  Assyria  partly  corresponds  to  Kurdistan;  and  the  present 
Khuzistan  was  the  ancient  Susiana* 

This  extensive  territory  is  traversed  by  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
which  ultimately  unite  and  enter  the  Persian  Gulf  in  a  single  stream. 
The  Euphrates  enters  the  pashalic  at  Deir  to  the  south  of  the  Abd-ul- 
Azeez  hills,  and  18  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Khabur.  It  is 
shown  by  Colonel  Chesney's  expedition  to  be  navigable  for  small 
steamers  throughout  its  whole  course  in  the  province,  and  indeed  for 
850  miles  from  its  mouth  up  to  the  town  of  Balis,  whence  it  runs  in  a 
general  south-east  course,  but  with  many  windings  to  its  mouth  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  Tigris  flows  to  the  eastward  of  the  Euphrates,  and  from  its 
entrance  into  the  province  it  runs  nearly  south  to  the  city  of  Baghdad, 
whence  its  course  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  Euphrates,  as  far  as  the 
Shatt-el-Hie  Canal,  which  joins  the  two  rivers  and  crosses  the  meridian 
of  46°  £.  Hence  the  Tigris  sweeps  roimd  to  the  north-east^  east, 
and  south-east,  making  a  lai^e  bend,  and  then  nms  to  the  south  of 
south-east  to  its  junction  with  the  Euphrates  at  Kurna. 

The  two  rivers  within  the  limits  of  this  territory  are  most  distant 
from  each  other  between  Deir  on  the  Euphrates  and  the  point  where 
the  Great  Zab  enters  the  Tigris,  where  the  distance  is  about  180  miles, 
and  the  nearest  aporoach  is  at  Baghdad,  where  the  distance  of  the 
Tigris  from  the  Euphrates  does  not  exceed  30  miles.  Here  the  two 
rivers  are  united  by  the  Saklawiyeh  CanaL  The  stream  formed  by 
the  iunction  of  these  two  great  rivers  at  Kurna  takes  the  name 
of  Shatt-el-Arab,  and  flows  south-east  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  it 
enters  by  the  great  mouth  near  30°  N.  lat  The  length  of  the 
Shatt-el-Arab  is  about  150  miles,  its  breadth  varies  from  1200  feet 
at  Mohammerah,  a  trading  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Karun,  to 
700  yards  at  Basrah  and  600  yards  at  Kurna.  Its  depth  varies  from 
30  to  20  feet  The  Euphrates  and  Tigris  both  having  their  rise  in  the 
high  table-lands  of  Annenia  are  subject  to  periodical  floods  on  the 
melting  of  the  snow  in  spring,  and  again,  though  in  a  less  degree^ 
from  die  rains  which  fall  in  the  highlands  in  October.    [Armenia; 
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From  the  Khabur  to  its  junction  with  the  Tigris  the  Euphrates 
receives  only  a  few  very  inconsiderable  streams ;  on  one  side  it  has 
the  deserts  and  on  the  other  the  contracted  region  of  A^ezirah  and 
Irak  ArabL  The  Khabur  is  the  ancient  Chaboras,  the  Kebar  of  the 
Old  Testament  It  rises  to  the  north  of  the  Abd-ul-Azeez  hills  in 
40°  E.  long,  at  Ras-al-Ain,  and  flows  eastward  to  its  junction  with  the 
Jeruger  (also  called  the  Jakhjakhah),  the  ancient  Mygdonius ;  near 
the  junction  is  the  cone  and  crater  of  Koukab,  300  feet  high  above 
the  plain.  The  Jeruger  is  formed  by  two  head-streams  which  spring 
from  the  Jebel  Mardm ;  the  western  one  passes  Nisibin.  After  the 
junction  of  the  Jeruger  with  the  Khabur  the  united  stream  runs 
south  by  west  in  the  direction  of  the  former  to  the  Ei^hrates  at  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Carchemish,  now  called  Karkeseea  and 
Abou  Psera.  The  valley  of  the  Khabur,  between  the  Abd-ul-Azeez  on 
the  west  and  the  Sinjar  Mountains  on  the  east,  abounds  in  rich 
pastures,  on  which  the  Shammar  Arabs  encamp  during  the  summer. 
The  stream  is  belted  with  poplars,  tamarisks  and  bnishwood.  The 
river  is  crossed  by  some  ledges  whi<^  cause  rapids.  The  meadows  on 
its  banks  are  adorned  in  summer  with  a  succession  of  flowers  of 
different  colomv  and  of  the  most  brilliant  hues.  In  the  plain  art 
numerous  mounds,  the  sites  of  Assyrian  towns.  To  this  valley  the 
children  of  Israel  after  the  destruction  of  Samaria  were  brought 
captive  by  the  Assyrian  king;  and  here  Ezekiel  announced  his  visioM 
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to  his  broUier  exiles.  Judging  from  the  number  of  mounds  the 
valley  must  have  contained  a  very  laige  population  in  andait  times. 
Now  there  is  not  a  permanent  human  haUtation  from  Carohemish  to 
llas-al-Ain.  Turtle  and  beavers  are  found  in  ike  KhabUri  and  in  the 
Jungle  on  its  banks  are  lions,  wild  boara,  jerboas,  fraucolins,  and 
other  game.  Between  the  ejctinot  Yoleano  of  Koukab  and  the  Sinjar 
Mountains  are  eztensiYe  beds  of  gypsum,  the  nitrous  salt  that  exudes 
from  which  destroys  vegetation.  The  lake  of  EhaiwUifah  is  also  in 
this  direction ;  its  waters  are  braokish  but  wholesome ;  they  abound 
in  fish  and  are  the  resort  of  great  numbers  of  wfttor-fowl.  A  swampy 
jungle  called  Hoi,  to  the  westward  of  the  lake,  is  infested  by  lions, 
leopards,  and  other  carnivorous  beasts.  The  lake  is  6  miles  round ;  it 
contains  a  small  island,  and  on  a  peninsula  in  it  are  the  remains  of  a 
deserted  Arab  town.  The  Abd-ul-Azeez  hills,  which  screen  the  Khabur 
on  the  west  at  a  distance  of  from  4  to  6  miles,  are  low,  scantilv  wooded 
with  dwarf  oak,  and  broken  into  innumerable  glens  and  valleys, 
characteristic  of  its  limestone  formation.  Wild  goats,  boars,  and 
leopards  are  met  with  in  this  range.  The  Sinjar  hills  are  described 
in  the  notice  of  the  Pasholic  of  Hosnii. 

South  of  the  Sinjar  extend  the  great  plains  of  Mesopotamia  and 
Chaldaca,  presenting  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  the  appearance  of  a 
desert,  except  near  the  banks  or  the  rivers  or  in  a  few  spots  where 
irrigation  is  practised.  The  surface  is  mostly  flat  or  undulating. 
Along  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris  and  along  the  eastern  part  of  the 
plain  there  is  a  loDg  limestone  ridge  called  Jebel  Mak-Kul,  which 
terminates  to  the  north-west  in  the  summit  of  El-Katr,  to  the  west  of 
the  ruins  of  K&lah-Sherkat,  supposed  by  some  to  represent  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees.  The  Mak-Kul  range  consists  of  limestone  and  gypsum ; 
it  is  a  continuation  of  the  Jebel  Hamrin,  another  range  composed  of 
tertiary  sandstone,  gypsum,  and  conglomerate,  which  runs  north-west 
fVom  the  Diyalah  near  34'  N.  lat,  45'  E.  long.,  to  about  85"  N.  lat., 
43'  80'  E.  long.,  where  it  is  broken  through  by  the  Tigris.  The 
Adhem  also  breaks  through  the  central  part  of  the  Hamrin  hills.  To 
the  west  of  the  Mak-Kul  range  is  a  lower  ridge  called  Kebritiyah  from 
its  containing  sulphur  springs.  Thegvpsum  crops  out  in  several  parts 
of  the  plain  between  these  ran^s,  ana  there  are  also  several  naphtha 
springs  and  bitumen  beds.  West  of  the  Kebritiyah  is  the  basin  of 
the  Tharthar  which  flows  south  by  east  through  the  centre  of  the 
northern  plain  and  loses  itself  in  the  salt-lake  of  El-Milu,  which  is 
crossed  by  the  parallel  of  34°  10'  N.  The  valley  of  the  Tharthar  is 
bounded  by  rocky  terraces  of  gypsum  resting  in  parts  on  red-sandstone. 
Its  waters  are  brackish.  Reeds  and  a  few  tamarisks  grow  along  its 
banks.  The  Tharthar  passes  the  ruins  of  Al-Hadr,  an  ancient  city 
situated  about  60  miles  south  by  west  from  Mosul.  The  red-sand- 
stone formation  west  of  Al-Hadr  contains  rock-salt.  There  is  another 
salt-lake  called  Sabakhah  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Tharthar,  and 
nearly  on  the  same  latitude  as  the  mouth  of  the  Lesser  Zab.  In  the  drier 
parts  of  the  plains  grass  is  rare,  lichens  and  wormwood  with  a  few 
flowering  plants  supply  its  place.  In  the  prairie  pastures  oat-grass  is 
the  most  abundant  of  the  grasses;  it  grows  interspersed  with 
ranunculus,  chrysanthemums,  and  many  kindred  flowers.  Wild  leeks 
also  abound  in  many  places.  In  the  winter  and  spring  the  pastures 
on  the  plains  are  grazed  by  the  flocks  and  herds  of  di/fbreut  Arab 
tribes,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Shammar  and  Anezeh.  In 
ancient  times  these  plains  supported  an  immense  population.  Vast 
mounds,  marking  the  sites  of  ancient  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  are 
scattered  in  countless  numbers  over  the  surface  nearly  all  the  way  from 
the  Khabur  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates ;  the  embankments  of  canals 
now  neglected  and  dry  cross  the  plains  in  several  directions,  especially 
in  the  central  and  lower  part  of  tne  plains.  These  canals  supplied  the 
towns  of  the  interior  with  water,  were  used  also  for  purposes  of 
navigation,  and  distributed  fertilising  rills  by  innumerable  smaller 
channels  among  the  date -groves,  gardens,  and  corn-fields  of  ancient 
Babylonia  and  Chaldaia,  once  among  the  most  productive  nvions  of  the 
earth.  The  whole  of  the  roarion  now  under  notice  is  now  little  better 
than  a  desert ;  except  along  the  rivers  there  are  no  fixed  human  habita- 
tions whatever.  Even  along  the  Tigris,  between  Baghdad  and  Mos\il, 
on  a  river  navigable  for  600  miles,  the  only  permanent  settlement  is 
Tekrit,  once  alai^  city  and  the  birth-place  of  the  great  SiJadin,  now 
a  poor  place  consisting  of  a  few  houses  built  among  ruined  mosques, 
baths,  mansions,  and  tombs,  and  inhabited  by  a  few  Arabs  who  act  as 
raftsmen  on  the  Tigris.  The  date-palm  which  once  flourished  all 
through  Babylonia  and  Assyria  is  said  not  to  be  found  now  feu-ther 
north  than  Tekrit,  and  only  in  a  few  places  along  the  river  banks  or 
in  the  islands.  This  deterioration  of  the  country  has  been  going  on 
ever  since  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  and  the  neglect  of  the  canals 
and  embankments  of  the  river;  but  under  the  Greeks,  Romans, 
Persians,  and  the  Arabian  Kalifs,  the  great  sources  of  the  fertility  of 
the  country  were  somewhat  cared  for,  and  property  had  some  pro- 
tection ;  the  routes  by  river  and  by  land  were  tolerably  safe,  and 
trade  was  encouraged.  But  it  is  since  the  country  came  under 
the  blighting  sway  of  the  Turks  that  its  desolation  has  become 
complete.  The  unjust  and  injurious  system  of  the  Porte,  or  her 
governors,  who  impose  exorbitant  taxes  on  every  mode  of  transit  and 
make  monopolies  of  all  articles  of  produce  and  merchandise  effectually 
(says  Dr.  Layard)  check  all  native  eflforts  to  engage  in  trade  or  to 
navigate  the  rivers.  Two  of  the  finest  rivers  in  Asia  that  once  spread 
flertility  through  districts  unequalled  for  richness  of  soil  and  variety 


of  prodiioe^  are  from  sheer  neglect  of  the  embankmeats  im  their 
lower  oourses  said  to  be  breaking  from  their  natural  beds  snd  forming 
vast  maisheis  so  that  the  Euphntos  and  the  Tigris  which  were  proved 
in  the  expedition  of  Colonel  GhesBay  to  be  navigable  by  small  steamers, 
the  former  for  850  miles  thA  latter  for  600  miles,  are  in  danger  of 
becoming  imnavigable  avea  for  smadl  resseU.  The  only  steam-vessel 
in  the  country  is  a  small  one  kept  by  the  British  consulate  at  Baghdad 
for  the  purpose  of  oommunicating  with  Busrah.  As  for  the  land 
routes  they  are  aU  exposed  to  the  uneheoked  depredations  of  Arab 
hordes,  owmg  to  the  apathy  or  perhaps  interested  oegligenoe  of  the 
Turkish  authorities.  To  avoid  the  Arabs  the  high  rcMd  fh>m  Mosul 
to  Baghdad  is  carried  far  to  eastward  along  the  base  of  the  Kurdish 
hUls ;  requiring  an  interval  of  six  weeks  to  traverse  it>  whUe  the 
direct  road  southward  over  the  plain  could  be  travened  in  as  many 
days.    Even  tiiis  roundabout  way  is  seldom  safe^ 

The  principal  marshes  are — the  Hor  formed  by  the  Saklawiyeh  Canal 
to  the  west  of  Baghdad,  tiie  Hindiyah  to  the  west  of  Babylon,  the 
Rumiyah  a  little  lower  down,  also  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Suphratee, 
the  extensive  marshes  inhabited  by  the  Afaif  Arabs  near  ^e  mound 
of  Niffer,  and  the  great  marshes  west  of  Kumah  in  which  the  Euphrates 
loses  itself  for  nearly  200  miles.  A  little  west  of  the  point  where  the 
Saklawiyeh  Canal  leaves  the  Euphrates  and  above  the  mounds  of 
Bamelah  is  the  famous  Mediam.  Wall,  which  runs  between  the  two  rivers 
from  south-south-west  to  north-north-east  across  the  plain.  Towards 
its  eastern  termination  it  is  broken  by  the  Shul-Eidha  and  Dijeil 
canals  which  leave  the  Tigris  near  44"*  £.  long.  With  this  exoeption 
the  wall  remains  entire;  it  is  now  called  Chalu,  sometimes  Sidd 
Nimrud.  It  runs  in  a  straight  line  fh>m  the  one  river  to  the  other ; 
it  is  defended  by  bastions  on  its  north-western  face  at  intervals  of  55 
paces ;  on  the  same  side  is  a  deep  ditch  27  paces  broad.  The  structure 
is  a  solid  mound  25  paces  thick  and  35  to  40  feet  high,  built  in  parts 
of  small  pebbles,  in  others  with  bricks,  joined  together  by  a  very 
tenacious  lime  cement. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  region  just  noticed,  namely,  Baghdad, 
Basbah  (Baseora  or  Busrah),  and  Hillah,  are  noticed  in  their  proper 
plaoes  in  this  work.  For  further  information  respecting  the  antiquities 
and  history  of  the  country,  the  articles  Asstria,  Babtlok,  Babylonia, 
NnrsYEH,  ftc,  may  be  consulted. 

The  utmost  rise  of  the  Euphrates  during  the  floods  of  spring  is  about 
14  fleet)  that  of  the  Tigris  is  greater,  perhaps  20  feet^  and  tiius  sudi 
inundations  are  sometimes  pz^uced  as  are  mentioned  in  our  aocotint 
of  the  city.  The  tide  extends  farther  up  the  Euphrates  ihaa.  up  the 
Tigris ;  it  reaches  in  the  former  river  to  the  distance  of  60  miles  from 
Kumah  while  in  the  Tigris  it  scarcely  extends  to  more  than  85  miieft. 

The  Tigris  receives  no  tributaries  worth  mention  from  Meso- 
potamia. ¥Vom  Kumidi  to  the  ruins  of  Ctesiphon  it  receives  no 
rivers  on  its  eastern  bank,  but  between  that  point  and  Mosul  a 
considerable  number  enter  it^  all  of  which  rise  in  Kurdistan. 
The  principal  of  these  are  the  Zab  Ala  (Upper  or  Great  Zab),  the 
Zab  Asfal  (Lower  or  Lesser  Zab),  and  the  Diyalah,  which  rivers  aro 
more  particulariy  described  in  ike  article  Tigris.  The  Great  Zab, 
after  traversing  a  great  portion  of  Turkish  Kurdistsa,  empties  itself 
with  rapidity  into  Ihe  Tigris  about  45  miles  below  Mosul  Its 
breadth  where  it  enters  the  Tigris  does  not  exceed  60  feet^  although 
at  the  low-water  horse-ford  on  the  road  to  Mosul  it  is  at  least  200  feet 
wide.  The  Little  Zab  is  a  nairow  but  deep  river  which  rises  in 
Kurdistan  also,  and  pursues  a  south-south-west  course  to  the  TigrLs, 
which  it  enters  in  lat.  85°  10'.  It  however  dischai^s  a  large  body  cf 
water  into  the  Tigris,  which  immediately  after  forms  a  npid ;  indeed 
there  are  several  rapids  in  the  Tigris  between  Mosul  and  Baghdad, 
but  they  form  no  great  impediments  to  navigaUon,  as  vessels  drawing 
f^m  8  to  4  feet  of  water  could  pass  them  with  ease.  The  Adhem 
joins  the  Tigris  in  84°  K.  lat.,  its  breadth  is  20  to  70  yards,  according 
to  the  season,  but  for  fotu*  or  five  months  of  the  year  its  waters  are 
dammed  up  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation  a  long  way  above  its  mouth. 
The  ancient  city  of  Opis  stood  in  the  fork  between  the  rivers,  wheru 
still  are  ruins  and  the  remains  of  a  splendid  canal  (called  Nidiarwan), 
with  branches  firom  it.  T%e  Adhem  comes  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kerkhah,  where  it  is  called  Kisseh-Su,  and  increased  by  several 
streams  from  the  east,  it  forces  a  pass  through  the  Hamrin,  midway 
between  the  Diyalah  and  the  Tigris.  The  Diyalah  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  several  small  streams  in  the  mountains  behind  Suleimauiyah ; 
and  after  it  has  received  the  Holuan  and  Arwand  fh>m  the  Kennan- 
shah  districts  it  becomes  a  considerable  river,  which  dischai^ges  itself 
into  the  Tigris  about  5  miles  above  the  Tak  Kesra  at  C^phon. 
Its  breadth  at  its  mouth  is  about  60  yards. 

The  Shatt-el-Aitib  is  navigable  in  mid-stream  for  vessels  of  500  tons 
burden ;  but  towards  the  banks  there  is  such  a  labyrinth  of  dianneLs, 
shallows,  and  sandbanks  as  renders  its  navigation  sometimes  difSicult 
and  perplexing.  This  noble  river  receives  from  Persia  the  Kerkhah, 
and  communicates  by  the  canal  of  Hafar  with  the  Kamn. 

The  Kerkhah  (the  ancient  Choatpes)  rises  on  the  eastern  sfde  of  the 
Zagros,  or  main  range  of  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  and  is  formed 
by  three  streams  which  unite  to  the  south  of  Bisutun  and  Kirmanshah, 
on  the  northern  border  of  Laristan.  The  general  course  of  the  trunk- 
stream  is  south  by  west  till  it  breaks  through  the  Zagros  chain,  the 
drainage  of  the  western  side  of  which  is  earned  into  it  by  the  Kirrind, 
near  Shari-Rudbar.    Thence  its  course  is  south-south-east  as  far  aa 
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the  ruioB  of  Stu^  where  it  aweeps  round  to  the  south-west  across  the 
plain  of  Khusiatan,  passing  through  extensire  marshes  that  surround 
Hawiza  (a  commeroial  town  of  12,000  inhabitants),  and  enters  the 
Shatt-el-Arab  below  Kumah^  after  a  course  of  500  miles. 

The  Ka/rvKk  (the  ancient  j^utottt)  rises  on  the  western  declivity  of 
the  Koh-i-aerd,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  the  Zend-a-rud  (the  river 
of  Ispahan)  has  its  source.  It  runs  west  by  north  through  a  moun- 
tainous country  and  past  the  ruined  city  of  Shushan  to  about  20 
miles  north  firom  Shuster,  where  it  turns  nearly  south,  and  breaks 
through  the  Zagros  range.  A  little  above  Shuster  the  Kanm  divides 
into  branches,  insulating  that  city,  and  uniting  again  only  to  the  south 
of  Bandikir,  two  miles  north  of  which  the  western  arm  is  joined  by 
the  Dis^iA  River  (the  ancient  Kofralet),  which  comes  from  the  north. 
After  its  junction  with  the  Dizful  River,  the  Karun  is  said  to  have  a 
greater  boidy  of  water  than  either  the  Tigris  or  Euphrates.  From 
this  point  Uie  river  runs  in  a  very  tortuous  course  and  nearly  in  a 
south-west  direction  to  Sabla,  whence  in  andent  times  it  ran  direct  to 
the  sea,  without  communicating,  as  it  does  now  by  the  Haiar  Canal, 
with  the  Shatt-el-Arab.  From  Sabla  another  cut  called  the  Dorak 
Canal  runs  eastward  to  join  the  Jerahi,  while  from  the  main  stream 
throiigh  the  Hafar  Canal,  and  at  a  distance  of  eight  miles  east  from  the 
town  of  Mohammerahy  a  laige  navigable  branch  called  Bah-a-Mishir 
runs  31  miles  south  by  east,  and  parallel  with  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  into 
the  Persian  Qulf.  The  ancient  bed  of  the  Karun  is  still  traceable 
below  Sabla ;  it  is  200  yards  broad,  and  has  still  a  small  channel  in 
the  centre  whieh  is  filled  during  flow  tide. 

The  Jen%ki  or  KtrdUian  River,  which  we  notice  here  although  it  ia 
not  in  the  Turkish  empire  because  its  navigation  is  oloaely  connected 
with  that  of  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  risea  in  the  Bakhtiyari  Mountains,  in 
the  south  of  Persian  Khuzistaa,  and  flows  south-south-west  to  the 
town  of  Beihabun,  which  it  reaches  after  breaking  through  a  paas  in 
the  mountains.  Through  the  fine  well-wooded  plain  of  Beihabun  the 
river  runs  north-weat  with  a  deep  npid  course  past  Kaliphabad,  where 
it  becomes  navigable  for  boats ;  and  after  flowing  for  several  mUea 
nearlv  due  west,  it  bends  sharply  to  the  southward  a  little  above 
Dorak,  and  continues  in  this  direction  to  its  mouth  in  the  Persian 
Oulf.  In  the  district  of  Dorak  a  lai|^  portion  of  the  waters  of  the 
Jerahi  are  carried  off  by  six  canala  for  tiie  purpose  of  in-igating  the 
populous  country  between  it  and  the  Karun ;  jMirt  of  the  water  thus 
diverted  is  carried  into  Dorak,  where  it  unites  with  the  canal  which 
comes  from  the  Karun  near  Sabla.  The  navigation  of  the  Jerahi  is 
thufl  connected  with  that  of  the  Karun  and  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  and 
Dorak  trades  by  water  with  Mohammerah  and  Basrah.  A  few  miles 
below  Dorak  another  portion  of  the  waters  of  the  Jerahi  Is  lost  in 
some  marshes,  and  the  remainder  under  the  name  of  Lusbah  runs 
south  into  the  Persian  Gnlf«  and  is  still  navigable  fbr  boata  There 
are  extensive  rioe-grounds  aind  fine  date-plantationa  along  tha  Shatt- 
el-Arab,  Karun,  and  Jerahi. 

The  country  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  from  lath  84''  N,  to 
Kumib,  is  intersected  by  the  dry  beds  of  many  natural  and  artificial 
eanaU.  The  only  canal  now  usefrd  is  the  natural  one  of  Shatt-el-Hie ; 
it  is  about  100  yards  in  width  where  it  opens  into  the  Tigris,  and  is 
navigable  during  eight  months  in  the  year,  but  becomes  nearly  a  dry 
bed  in  summer.  Ita  stream  divides  at  about  85  miles  from  the  Tigris, 
and  afterwaids  re-uniting  fevittM  an  island  about  80  milea  long  by  16 
miles  broad.  Beaidea  aueh  wnterleas  natural  and  artificial  beds  as  we 
have  noticed,  others  may  be  traced  which  extend  In  a  direction  paxallal 
to  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  might  have  bean  ori^nally  ixttended 
not  only  to  terve  the  pnrposee  of  iixigation  and  to  drun  the  taarshes, 
but  to  avoid  the  deli^  and  trouble  whi4ih  vessels  have  now  to  eoeoua- 
ter  in  following  the  windings  of  the  rivers.  The  moat  important  of 
these  canak  ia  the  Naharwan,  which  cotmnenoed  near  Samavah*  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Tigris,  and  received  the  Diyalah  in  its  course.  Buina 
of  towns  on  both  sides  of  this  noble  canal,  and  aqneducta  leading  from 
it  towards  the  Hamrin  Mountains  on  one  hmd,  and  to  the  ruined 
towns  of  the  Tigris  on  the  otber»  remaoi  to  this  di^r.  The  extenaive 
ruins  at  the  mouth  of  the  Adhem  are  those  of  the  ancient  citv  of  Opi& 

Dittrid  Batit  ofth§  Tign§.^ln  a  brief  notice  of  this  pashalic  it  may 
be  allowed  to  consider  separately  the  pert  to  the  east  of  the  Tigri% 
that  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates,  and  that  between  the  two  rivets, 
which  has  been  already  deseribed.  Of  these  three  poftiotis  that  to 
the  east  of  the  Tigris  ia  the  moat  finrtila  Part  of  tbia  district  ttow 
formixkg  the  paahallcs  of  Kerkuk  and  Suleimaniyah  consiata  of  por- 
tiona  of  Kurdista&  and  Khuaistan.  Kurdistan  ia  altogether  a  hilljf 
oountiy.  The  atem  and  lofty  summita  of  the  otntre  are  exchanged, 
on  proceeding  towards  the  lKurden^  for  wooded  and  vine-clad  laXh, 
which  inclose  many  beautiful  phuna,  fertile  vaUsys,  and  romantio 
della  The  Kurds  who  live  within  the  limits  of  the  paahalic  are  prin- 
cipally ottltivatofft ;  and  were  till  lately  governed  by  diiefii  of  their 
own  choice.  These  independent  chieftaina  have  been  lately  subdued 
by  the  Turks.  Their  plains  and  valleys  produce  riea^  wheats  barley, 
sesame,  tobacco,  gall-nut%  and  all  aorta  of  fruits^  particulariy  grapes 
The  inhabitants  Si  the  other  parte  of  the  paahalio  draw  latgelj  upon 
the  fertile  jiaaiM  east  of  the  Tigris  for  their  agricultural  produce; 
Buleimaniyah,  Kerki^  and  Erbil  are  the  principu  towna. 

Kerkuk,  now  the  capital  of  a  paahalic  of  that  name,  is  situated  near 
the  source  of  the  Adhem,  at  the  eaatem  extremity  of  the  Kara-(%ok 
billa,  a  limestone  range  whieh  runs  in  a  general  north-weet  " 


to  the  Qreat  Zab.  The  town  is  lai^ge  and  open ;  part  of  it,  as  is  the 
case  with  nearly  every  town  in  the  province,  is  in  ruins.  It  is  inha- 
bited by  Arabs,  Kurds,  Osmanlis,  Christians,  and  Jews.  Date-trees 
flourish  her&  There  are  bitumen-beds  near  the  tovm,  which  is  defended 
by  a  fort  built  on  a  mound.  The  district  north  of  Kerkuk,  between 
the  Tigris  and  the  two  Zabs,  is  renowned  for  its  fertility.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  it  to  the  north-east  of  the  Kara-Chok  hills  is  called  the 
plain  of  Shom%mok,  which  is  the  granary  of  Baghdad.  Its  pastures 
are  grazed  by  the  flocks  of  the  Tai  Arabs.  The  cultivation  is  left  to 
sedentary  Arabs,  Kurds,  and  Turkomaua.  Qaaelles  are  veiy  numerous 
in  this  district.  Artificial  mounds  marking  the  sites  of  ancient  Assyrian 
towna  rise  on  all  sides  of  the  plain. 

SfdeioMntjfak  is  situated  about  70  miles  K  from  Kerkuk,  at  the  foot 
of  some  hills  at  the  extremity  of  a  plain.  It  has  about  1000  houses^ 
but  many  of  them  aro  in  ruins.  There  is  a  laige  bazaar  well  supplied 
with  meat^  fruity  and  vegetables. 

£iM  or  ArbU  stands  in  the  plain  of  Shomamok :  it  consists  of 
two  towns,  both  of  which  however  are  in  ruins.  One  of  them,  built 
on  an  ancient  mound  800  yards  long,  200  yards  broad,  and  70  feet 
high,  is  surrounded  b^  a  bastioned  wafi.  The  lower  town  is  defended 
by  a  mud  walL  Erbil  has  three  large  mosques,  ten  baths,  and  about 
6000  inhabitants.  This  town,  which  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Arbela,  sometimes  gives  name  to  the  decisive  battle  that  putran  end 
to  the  Persian  empire.  The  battle  however  was  fought  in  the  plain 
to  the  north  of  the  Great  Zab,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bumadus,  now 
called  the  Qhazir  and  sometimes  the  Qomel.  The  ford  by  which 
Darius  in  his  flight  and  Alexander  in  pursuit  crossed  the  Zab,  is  a 
little  above  the  mouth  of  the  Kordereh,  on  the  weatem  side  of  the  plain 
of  Shomamok.  Xenophon  and  the  10,000,  after  traverrang  the  plain 
between  the  Kara-Chok  hilla  and  the  Tigris,  marohed  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Zab  and  crossed  this  river  by  ike  same  ford.  In  the  plain 
west  of  the  Kara-Chok  ia  the  great  mound  of  Mokhamour,  explored  by 
Dr.  Layard. 

The  limits  of  Khuzistan  are  so  variously  defined  that  in  order  not 
to  multiply  distinotioofl  we  will  consider  it  nearly  to  correspond  to 
the  ancient  Susiana,  and  to  comprehend  the  country  between  the 
mountains  of  Luristan  on  the  east  and  the  Tigris  on  the  west,  and 
between  the  Diyalah  on  the  north  and  the  Persian  Qulf  on  the  south. 
The  ditnate  of  this  district  is  on  the  whole  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
city  of  Baghdad.  The  province  may  be  deacribed  as  actually  a  desert^ 
although  no  soil  could  m  its  natural  state  be  more  fertile ;  and  this 
is  true  of  extensive  territories  which  are  called  deserts  in  Western 
Asia,  which  cmly  want  water  and  the  care  of  the  cultivator  to 
become  luxuriantly  productive  In  Khnsiatan  however  extensive 
morasMB  have  been  formed  on  sites  once  inhabited,  and  the  sands  of 
positive  deaerta  have  moroached  upon  its  onoe  fnrtile  plains.  The 
spots  that  still  retain  a  productive  soil  are  chiefly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  rivers^  and  eiUier  afford  good  pastures  or  richly  repay  the 
labour  of  eultivatiop.  The  cultivated  districts  are  almost  exclusively 
within  the  limito  of  Persia.  Nearly  all  of  Turidsh  Khusistan  is  occu- 
pied by  different  tribea  of  Araba  There  are  extensive  rios-grounds 
and  plantationa  of  date-treea  on  the  Shatt^-Arab>  on  the  Halar,  and 
on  the  Jerahi  Rivei^  The  dates  of  Khuaistan  attain  very  high  peifeo> 
Uon,  and  those  pn>ducedin  the  Mendeli  district  are  considered  tho 
very  best  in  the  Baghdad  pai^aUo,  which  is  not.  much  less  than  to  say 
that  they  are  the  l^at  in  the  world. 

The  portion  of  the  paahalic  of  Baghdad  which  lies  to  the  west  of 
the  Euplumtes  may  be  dismisaed  very  briefly.  Beyond  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  river  the  whole  territoxy  ia  a  desert  of  the  most  posi- 
tive diaraoter— -sandy,  flat^  without  herbage  and  without  water.  The 
banks  of  the  river  ssa  however  very  fertile  in  many  part^  and  tha 
annual  overflowings  of  the  river  in  its  lower  oourse  form  the  most 
productive  rice-grounds  in  the  country* 

ProdmeU  and  AnnMk.-F-Thb  banks  of  the  rivers,  more  especially 
the  Tigris,  are  skirted  to  a  very  great  extent  wit&  the  tamarisk  riirub, 
which  in  some  plaeea  grows  to  tho  height  of  20  or  25  feet»  and  the 
liquorice  plant  which  sometimes  attains  the  height  of  10  or  12  feet 
These  two  form  Ihe  fire-wood  used  at  Baghdad  and  other  places.  The 
willow  and  poplar  also  frequentiy  appear  aa  shrubs,  but  they  are  not 
so  oonwaon  as  the  former.  Tradition  states  that  the  oastor-oil  plant 
onoe  grew  luxuriantly  in  the  country,  but  now  there  is  only  one 
speoimen,  which  grows  as  a  tjee  on  the  site  ot  anoient  Cteaiphon. 
The  Atekpioi  S^-iaoa  is  tall  and  abundant  in  some  places  j  and  it 
is  worthy  of  note  that  its  follicles  are  when  young  eaten  as  beans  by 
the  Arabs^  lUthough  with  tts  this  lactescent  tribe  is  deemed  poisonous 
and  unfit  fbr  the  food  of  man.  The  carob  plant  sometimes  attaiaa 
the  height  of  6  or  7  feet^  Camel-thoni  is  vexy  common,  and  a  species 
of  buckthorn  is  seen  ooeasionally,  as  well  as  the  blackberry  bush. 
The  caper  shrub  is  rather  common  $  the  Arabs  express  a  aweet  juice 
from  its  berries^  and  eat  the  leaves  as  we  do  spinach.  Among  the 
other  plants  whidi  fringe  this  desolate  region  the  most  common  are 
a  rare  species  of  rue,  and  oolofqrnth,  tiie  horizontal  runnen  and  gourds 
of  which  overspread  large  tracts  of  ground  behind  the  brushwood 
which  skirts  the  rivers.  The  deeert  pastures  bloom  in  the  winter  and 
spring  with  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  flowers.  The  marshes  near 
the  Tigris  are  m  some  parts  thickly  covered  in  the  spring  for  the 
extent  of  many  mUea  with  the  blossoms  of  the  white  floating  crowfoot. 
Of  the  cultivated  fruit-trees  near  the  towns  the  date  is  V  ^  ^^ 
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moat  important^  as  it  contributes  largely  to  the  aubaiBtenoe  of  the 
population.  Grapes,  figs,  pomegranates,  quinoes,  &c.  are  very  good 
and  abundant;  but  apples,  pears,  oranges,  kc  are  of  inferior  size  and 
quality:  and  cherries,  gooaeberries,  strawberries,  and  ourranta  are 
unknown.  Melons,  cucumbers,  and  onions  are  most  abundant  and 
excellent ;  but  of  these  as  well  as  of  fruits  and  of  cruciferous  and 
leguminous  plants,  it  may  with  few  exceptions  be  stated  that  the 
species  which  are  the  rarest  in  this  country  are  the  most  common  in 
the  Baghdad  pashalic.  The  great  heat  of  the  climate  in  summer 
bums  up  almost  every  green  thing.  The  winter  is  almost  like  a 
northern  summer.  Barley  and  wheat  are  reaped  in  the  beginning  of 
May.  The  hilla  to  the  eaat  of  the  Tigris  of  course  enjoy  a  cooler 
atmosphere  than  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  the  temperature  of  which 
may  be  judged  by  that  of  Baghdad.  Furious  thimderatorms  are  not 
un&equent  in  spring,  and  hot  8u£focating  winds  from  the  south  and 
south-west  often  sweep  over  the  country. 

The  principal  wild  birds  of  this  region  are  black  partridges,  snipea, 
and  wild  doves ;  the  lakes  and  marshes  abound  with  wild  geese  and 
ducks,  widgeons,  and  pelicans.  The  oommon  fowl  and  pigeons  are 
the  only  domestic  birds.  The  wild  animals  are  gazelles,  lions,  jackals, 
hogs,  and  hares.  The  lions  are  not  numerous,  and  their  haunts  are 
chiefly  among  the  sepulchral  barrows  of  the  Tigris.  The  jackals  are 
more  abundant  and  troublesome,  and  when  they  find  an  opportunity, 
enter  the  towns  and  villages  during  the  night.  The  domestic  animals 
are  horses,  asses,  mules,  buffaloes,  single-humped  camels,  and  drome- 
daries. The  horses  of  the  country,  especially  those  reared  by  the 
Shammar  and  Anezeh  Arabs,  are  most  beautiful  animals.  As  beef 
is  not  an  article  of  food,  oxen  are  not  reared  for  slaughter ;  but  they 
are  much  employed  in  agricultural  labour. 

(Dr.  Layaid's  Nineveh  and  Babylon  ;  Papers  by  Lieutb  H.  B.  Lynch, 
Dr.  Ross,  and  Colonel  Shiel,  in  the  Itiyal  Oeographicai  JoumcU,  vols. 
viiL  and  ix.;  Colonel  Chesney's  Ri^pedUion  to  the  EvphrtUet  and 
Tigris,) 

BAGHERME.    [Beohabiu.] 

BAGNiSRES-DE-BIGORRK    [PTB^viis,  Hautes.] 

BAGN£:RES-DE-LnCHOK.    [GABOinrB,  Hautb.] 

BAGNOLS.    [Gard.] 

BAGRADAS.    [Mejerdah.] 

BAHA'MAS,  or  LUCATOS,  a  chain  of  low  islands  stretdung  in 
a  north'westerly  direction  from  the  north  side  of  St.  Domingo  to 
the  coast  of  East  Florida ;  between  20**  56'  and  27^  40'  K.  lat,  and 
68^  40'  and  70*  20'  W.  long.  It  is  composed  of  innumerable  rocks, 
islets  (called  keys),  and  islands,  of  which  about  20  are  inhabited. 

St.  Salvador  was  the  first  land  fallen  in  with  by  Columbus  on  his 
first  voyage  in  1492.  The  Spaniards  carried  away  to  Mexico  the  few 
natives  whom  they  found  on  the  island,  and  the  Bahamas  remained 
uninhabited  till  the  year  1629,  when  New  Providence  was  settled 
by  the  English ;  the  settlers  held  it  till  1641,  and  were  then  expelled 
by  the  Spaniards,  who  destroyed  the  colony,  but  made  no  attempt  to 
settle  there  themselves.  It  was  again  colonised  by  the  Englirii  in 
1666,  and  continued  in  their  hands  till  1708,  when  a  combined  force 
of  French  and  Spaniards  destroyed  Naasau,  and  obliged  the  inhabit- 
anta  to  aeek  refuge  by  flight  Some  however  who  remained  were 
i*endered  desperate  by  their  recent  sufferings,  and  the  place  became 
a  rendesvous  for  pirates,  who  became  so  notorious  and  committed 
such  depredations  in  the  adjacent  seas,  that  government  determined 
to  suppress  them,  and  re-settle  the  colony.  Tins  took  place  in  1718, 
and  shortly  afterwards  settlements  were  formed  on  some  of  the 
other  islands :  Nassau  itself  (the  town  of  New  Providence)  was 
fortified  in  1740.  In  1776  New  Providence  was  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Amwicans,  but  they  abandoned  it  very  shortly  afterwards. 
In  1781  all  the  Bahamas  were  reduced  bv  the  Spaniards,  but  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  in  1788  they  were  agam  restored  to  the  British 
crown.  At  the  close  of  the  American  war  many  of  the  Royalists 
transferred  the  remains  of  their  property,  includhig  in  many  cases 
their  houses,  to  these  islands,  and  since  that  period  the  number  of 
the  peonle  and  the  cultivation  of  the  land  have  progressively 
increased. 

The  principal  islands  are  situated  on  those  remarkable  flats  called 
the  Bahama  feuiks,  of  which  the  Groat  Bank  (lying  at  the  western 
extremi^  of  the  Archipelago)  occupies  an  extent  of  800  miles  in 
length  N.W.  and  S.E.,  and  80  miles  in  breadth ;  tiie  deepest  water 
on  any  part  of  this  bank  la  80  feet)  but  the  patches  of  coral  rook  and 
dry  sand  are  innumerable.  These  banks  rise  almost  perpendicularlv 
from  an  unfathomable  depth  of  water,  and  are  formed  of  coral,  with 
an  accumulation  of  shells  and  calcareous  sand.  The  islands  are  gene- 
rally long  and  narrow,  low,  and  covered  with  a  light  sandy  soil,  their 
figure  and  surface  throughout  being  nearly  uniform  in  character. 
At  the  greatest  depth  yet  reached  by  digging,  nothing  has  been 
found  but  calcareous  rock,  with  an  intermixture  of  shells.  Thoae 
ialands  not  situated  on  the  bank  have  a  reef  of  rocks  extending  a 
short  distance  from  the  shore,  forming  the  boundary  of  soundings, 
immediately  outside  which  the  sea  is  often  unfathomable. 

The  entire  population  of  the  Bahamas  in  1846  was  26,600 :  deducting 
the  population  of  Calcos  and  Turk's  Islands,  it  was  22,841,  which  in 
1851  had  increased  to  25,392. 

^  The  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy ;   but  thunderstomiB  are 
violent  and  frequent,  and  earthquakes  are  sometimes  felt    From  Biay 


to  October  the  thermometer  ranges  firom  82*  to  88**  Fahrenheit; 
from  November  to  April  it  is  about  70**  or  72^  There  are  no  streams 
or  rivers,  but  water  is  easily  procured  by  digging.  The  soil  is  dry 
and  hard,  but  the  islands  are  generally  fruitful,  aad  produce  several 
species  of  trees,  as  mahogany,  satinwood,  lignum  vitce,  cedars,  pines^ 
braziletto,  wild  cinnamon,  fustic,  and  pimento,  with  a  great  variety 
of  esculent  vegetables.  Cattle  are  reared  in  great  plenty,  and  in  tha 
woods  are  found  the  wild  hog  and  the  agouti 

The  imports  include  provisions,  lumber,  shingles,  and  other 
materials  for  ship  and  house  building  from  the  United  States  of 
America;  and  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  tropical  productions  from  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  and  tiie  Britiah  West  Indies. 

The  chief  articles  of  export  are  salt,  fruits,  aponge,  shells,  turtle, 
timber,  dyewoods,  bark,  and  fustic.  The  crops  of  cotton  are  often 
destroyed  by  the  chenille  and  red  bug ;  the  latter  stains  the  cotton 
so  as  to  render  it  of  little  value.  The  cultivation  of  cotton  is  now 
little  attended  to.  Great  numbers  of  pine-apples  are  grown  for  sale, 
principally  to  North  American  tradera  Oranges,  lemons,  and  limes 
are  being  more  extensively  cultivated  than  formerly.  The  islands 
generally  produce  sufficient  maise  and  ground  provisions  for  the  use 
of  the  inhabitants.  Turk's  Islands  and  the  Island  of  Inagua  afford 
the  principal  supply  of  salt ;  since  the  political  separation  of  Ttu>k's 
Islands  from  the  Bahamas  in  1848,  much  encouragement  has  been 
given  for  the  production  of  salt  in  Inagua  Island,  and  a  largely 
increased  quantity  has  been  raked  from  the  salt  ponds.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  tne  Bahamas  derive  considerable  profit  by  giving 
assistance  to  vessels  involved  in  the  inextricable  labyrinth  of  their 
innumerable  rooks  and  shoals,  and  in  danger  of  being  wrecked,  or  by 
saving  lives  and  property  from  those  already  wrecked,  whence  they 
have  obtained  the  name  of  'wreckers.'  They  are  licensed  by  the 
government^  and  a  legal  salvage  is  allowed  on  property  recovered  by 
tiiem. 

The  revenue  for  1850  was  22,856{. ;  the  expenditure  25,457/L  The 
imports  in  the  aame  year  amounted  in  value  to  02,7562. ;  the  exports 
to  54,2392.  The  veasels  belonging  to  the  islands  in  1861  were  144, 
of  8978  tons.  The  tonnage  of  vessels  which  arrived  at  the  islands 
during  1850  was  81,117,  of  which  17,069  tons  belonged  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  1691  tons  to  Great  Britain. 

The  following  are  the  principal  islands  (arranged  nearly  in  their 
order  from  north  to  south) : — 

Grand  or  Oreai  Bahama  has  810  inhabitants,  employed  in  agri- 
culture. 

Abaco.    [Abaoo.] 

Berry  Idandtf  of  which  the  chief  is  Seirrup*M  Oay,  have  161  inhabit- 
ants, who  live  by  wrecking. 

Androe  is  the  largest  of  the  islands ;  only  the  coast  is  inhabited, 
th.e  interior  being  so  covered  with  swamps  and  jungle  as  to  be 
uxiiahabitable ;  it  has  a  i>opulation  of  819,  mostly  coloured:  the 
island  produces  excellent  cedar. 

New  Providence,  although  a  small  ialand,  about  20  miles  long  by 
7  miles  broad,  contains  the  chief  town,  Nassau,  with  a  population  of 
8400  inhabitants. 

Bleuthera,  the  principal  fruit-growing  island,  has  an  area  of  about 
100  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  8400.  The  chief  settlements 
are  at  Gk>vemor^s  Harbour,  the  Cove,  Rook  Sound,  and  the  Current 

ffoirbowr  liland  contains  about  8  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  1700,  employed  in  ship-building,  trading  on  a  limited  scale  to 
the  United  States,  aad  wrecking. 

SC,  Salvador,  called  also  Guanahani  or  Cat  Island,  was  the  fir^t  land 
discovered  by  Columbus,  October  12th,  1492.  A  mark  on  a  prominent 
rock  overiumging  the  bay,  is  popularly  considered  to  be  the  spot 
where  the  cross  was  planted  by  him.  St  Salvador  has  two  settle- 
ments, with  674  inhabitants. 

Bxvma  has  1682  inhabitants,  engaged  in  agriculture,  cotton- 
growing,  and  salt-nJdng. 

Rwn  Cay  has  561  inhabitants,  employed  in  agriculture  and  in 
salt-raking. 

Long  liland,  70  nules  long,  by  8  or  4  miles  in  width,  has  1286 
inhabitants,  employed  in  salt-rakmg,  sponge-  and  oonoh-fidiing,  and 
tortling. 

Chocked  Idand,  population  9S5,  engaged  in  salt-raking. 

Bagged  leland  has  a  salt-exportiuig  settlement^  with  813  inhabitants. 

Mayaguana,  with  an  area  of  81  square  miles,  is  scarcely  yet  inha- 
bited, but  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  fertile  islands  of  the  group. 

Inagua  is  the  most  southern  of  the  islands ;  it  contains  576  square 
miles  and  172  inhabitants ;  it  has  several  prairies  and  a  salt-pond, 
covering  about  1600  acres,  which  has  much  increased  in  productive- 
ness during  the  last  few  years.  A  railway  one  mile  long  connects  the 
salt-lake  with  Matthew  Town,  the  port  of  embarkation.  About  8000 
bushels  of  salt  have  been  sometimes  raked  from  a  single  acre  of  the 
salt-pond.  Inagua  is  also  used  as  a  penal  settlement,  to  whidi 
convicts  are  transported  from  the  other  islanda 

Cfafeos  IHandi  and  Turl^a  Idandi  were  formerly  included  in  tha 
Bahama  group  for  purposes  of  government,  but  at  the  urgent  request 
of  the  inhabitants  uiey  were  in  1848  formed  into  a  presidency,  under 
the  control  of  the  governor  of  Jamaica. 

Nassau,  which  was  declared  a  free  port  in  1787,  is  the  centre  ot 
trade  and  the  seat  of  goyermnent;  it  is  situated  in  26**  5'  N.  lat^ 
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77"  20'  W.  long.  The  goTemment  oonsiBtB  of  a  Gbremor  in  Council 
and  a  House  of  Assemmy. 

A  Board  of  Education  was  eBiablialied  in  1848 ;  the  governor  is 
chairman  of  jthe  Board,  and  the  schools  are  regularly  examined  by  an 
inspector.  There  were  25  public  schools  in  1851,  with  42  teacners 
and  about  1700  scholars,  of  whom  nine-tenths  are  either  coloured  or 
black.  The  system  of  education  adopted  is  that  of  the  British  and 
Koreign  School  Society.  There  are  also  several  schools  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  episcopal  clergymen,  and  some  private  estab- 
lishments chiefly  for  the  education  of  children  of  white  persona. 
The  Bahamas  are  in  the  diocese  of  Jamaica ;  and  the  religious  duties 
of  the  island  are  conducted  by  one  archdeacon,  eight  rectory  a 
church  missionary,  two  stipendiary  curates,  besides  lay  preachers  and 
dissenting  ministers.  In  1847  a  new  museum  and  library  were 
established  at  Nassau.  An  asylum,  or  poor-house,  provides  for  the 
aged,  sick,  infirm,  or  otherwise  helpless  poor  of  the  wnole  colony,  and 
there  is  also  a  dispensary:  the  expenses  of  both  institutions  are 
defrayed  by  the  House  of  Assembly.  In  Nassau  are  five  diurches 
belonging  to  the  Church  of  England,  one  to  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  three  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  three  to  Baptists. 

Nassau  is  the  only  town  which  contains  any  good  buildings ;  these 
are  few,  and  the  number  increases  slowly.  Ainong  them  are  three 
spacious  ranges  of  barracks,  one  of  which  is  appropriated  to  the 
officers;  the  other  two  to  the  private  soldiers.  In  1848  the  sum  of 
1000/.  was  voted  by  the  local  legislature  for  the  improvement  of 
Nassau  Harbour.  Under  this  grant  the  greater  portion  of  a  shallow 
shoal,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  western  entrance  channel  .to  t^e 
harbour,  has  been  renioved  by  submarine  blasting.  On  March  80th, 
1850,  considerable  damage  was  sustained  by  the  town  of  Nassau  by  a 
tornado.    [See  Sopplsmkrt.] 

(Bryan  Edwards's  Hitt.  of  the  Wai  Indies;  Oolwmbian  N<mg<Uw; 
Parliamentary  Papen.) 

BAHA'R,  a  very  extensive  province  of  Hindustan,  is  situated 
between  22"  and  27"  N.  lat. ;  it  is  comnuted  to  contain  upwards  of 
60,000  square  miles.  Bahar  is  bounded  N.  by  Nepaul,  B.  by  Bengal, 
S.  by  Qundwana,  and  W.  by  Allahabad,  Oude,  and  Ghindwana. 

Banar,  together  with  Bengal,  was  added  to  the  Mohammedan 
dominions  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  centurv  by  Cuttub,  the 
successor  to  Mohammed  of  Gfaisne.  In  1580  Bahar  was  conquered 
by  Baber,  and  with  him  began  the  dynasty  of  the  Moguls  in  Hin- 
dustan. This  district  came  into  possession  of  the  British  Bast  India 
Company  on  August  12th,  1765,  and  was  conveyed  by  flrmaun  from 
the  Mogul  Shi3i  Allum.  In  return  for  the  princely  dominion 
(including  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa)  thus  ceded,  an  annual  pa3rment 
of  26  lacs  of  rupees,  equal  to  about  800,0002.  sterling,  was  assured  by 
the  Company  to  the  Mogul  as  a  quit-rent. 

Bahar  is  one  of  the  most  fertile,  best  cultivated,  and  most  populous 
districts  in  Hindustan.  It  has  the  advantage  of  a  temperate  climate, 
is  well  watered,  is  provided  with  easy  internal  communications,  and 
has  the  further  advantage  of  being  a  thoroughfare  for  the  commerce 
of  Bengal  with  the  unper  provincesL 

The  province  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  three  districts. 
The  first  and  second  of  these  divisions  consist  almost  entirely  of  a 
level  plain  containing  about  26,000  square  miles  of  fertile  and  highly 
cultivated  land.  These  two  divisions  are  separated  by  the  Qangee, 
which  runs  with  an  easterly  course  for  200  miles  through  the  province. 
The  plain  on  the  north  of  this  stream  extends  for  70  miles  to  the 
forests  of  Nepaul  and  Morung,  and  is  separated  from  Gk>ruckpoor  in 
the  province  of  Oude  by  the  river  Qandaki,  and  from  Pumeah  in 
Bengal  bv  the  Cosi  The  second  district  extends  from  the  south 
bank  of  the  Gkmges,  and  is  separated  from  Allahabad  on  the  west  by 
the  river  Caramnassa»  which  Major  Rennell  supposes  to  be  the  Com- 
menases  of  Arrian.  ('Indike,'  4.)  On  the  east  this  second  division 
extends  to  the  confines  of  Rajmahal,  where  it  meets  a  branch  of  the 
southern  hills  in  Bengal,  near  to  the  pass  of  Tellinghuny.  The  third 
district^  which  comprises  nearly  20,000  square  nules,  is  composed  of 
high  and  rugged  hills,  and  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Allahabad  and 
Gundwana ;  on  the  south  by  Qundwana  and  Orissa ;  on  the  east  by 
Bengal,  and  on  the  north  by  the  sillah  or  district  of  Bahar.  This 
hilly  tract  is  subdivided  into  three  'belads'  named  Pahunan,  Bam- 
ghur,  and  Chuta  Nagpore  (Little  Nagpore).  The  whole  division 
sometimes  goes  by  the  name  of  Nagpore. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Bahar  are  the  Qanges,  the  Sone,  the 
Qandaki,  the  Caramnassa,  the  Dommodah,  and  the  Dewah.  Besides 
these  there  are  a  great  number  of  smaller  streams.  The  tracts  south 
of  the  Gkmges  require  artificial  irrigation.  The  dimate  of  'Uie  hilly 
districts  is  bracing  and  healthy,  but  the  plains  are  subject  to  great 
alternations  of  temperature. 

A  large  qiiantity  of  saltpetre  is  produced  in  Bahar  in  artificial  beds, 
consisting  of  the  refuse  of  vegetable  and  animal  matters  in  a  state  of 
decomposition,  mixed  with  calcareous  and  other  earths.  Agates  and 
cornelians  are  found.  There  is  some  coal.  .  The  manufacture  of 
cotton  cloths  is  general  throughout  the  province.  Indigo  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  Tirhut  Opium  is  produced  very  abundaoiUy 
and  of  excellent  quality  in  all  the  districts  of  the  province.  Whea^ 
barley,  and  rice  of  excellent  quality,  sugar,  betel-nuts,  and  essences, 
particularly  the  attar  of  rosee^  are  among  the  ordinary  productions  of 
the  pxovinoeu 


The  inhabitants  of  Bahar,  particularly  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
province,  are  superior  in  size  and  strength  to  their  neighbours  the 
bengalese ;  firom  one-fourth  to  about  one-third  of  them  are  Moham- 
medans, and  the  remainder  Hindoos.  The  birth-place  of  Buddha  is 
within  the  province,  and  previously  to  the  Mohammedan  conquest 
the  Buddhist  religion  was  professed  by  the  chiefs ;  but  this  system 
of  faith  has  since  been  completely  eradicated  from  among  them. 
There  were  in  the  province  in  1841,  under  the  East  India  Company, 
three  schools,  which  had  258  scholars. 

The  province  of  Bahar  is  divided  into  six  zillahs,  or  distrietsy 
namely,  Boglipore,  Bahar,  Tirhut^  Sarun  (the  asylum);  which 
district  of  Saiim  comprehends  Bettiah  or  Chumparun,  formerly  a 
separate  district ;  Shahabad  (the  royal  residence),  and  Eamghur  (the 
house  of  Bama).  It  is  traditionally  believed  that  previous  to  the 
Mohammedan  invasion  of  Bahar,  this  province  formed  two  inde- 
pendent sovereignties,  the  northern  division  bearing  the  name  of 
Mithila,  and  the  southern  that  of  Magadha. 

(MUrs  Britith  India;  Ayten  AJcbery ;  Bennell's  Memoir;  Parlia- 
mentary Papers.) 

BAH  AH,  a  sUlah,  or  district^  of  Hindustan,  occupying  the  southern 
part  of  the  central  portion  of  the  province  just  described.  This  dis- 
trict is  bounded  N.  by  the  Ganges,  E.  by  Boglipore,  S.  by  Bamghur 
and  Boglipore,  and  W.  by  Shahabad.  The  southern  boundary  has 
been  but  ill  defined.  The  extreme  length  of  the  district  from  east  to 
west  is  120  miles,  and  its  greatest  braadth  from  north  to  south  is 
80  miles.  The  area  includes  5694  square  miles:  the  population, 
according  to  the  latest  estimate,  was  2,500,000. 

The  district  of  Bahar  is  for  the  greatest  part  a  level  plain  through- 
out, but  interspersed  with  rugged,  bairen,  naked,  and  for  the  most 
part,  isolated  hiUs.  About  the  centre  of  the  district  are  thne  re- 
markable clusters  of  hills.  One  of  these  dusters,  the  Berabur  Pahur, 
is  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Phalgu ;  another,  the  Bajagripa,  is  on 
the  east  side  of  that  river ;  and  l£e  third,  which  is  a  long  narrow 
ridge,  is  adjacent  to  Sheikhpoorah.  These  hills  do  not  exceed  an 
elevation  of  700  feet;  but  part  of  the  Yindhyan  chain  in  Bahar 
attains  double  this  height. 

The  Ganges  is  generally  a  mile  wide  in  this  district^  and  is  not 
anywhere  fordable  within  its  limits.  In  addition  to  this  stream  the 
district  is  watered  by  the  Sone,  the  Punpim,  the  Phalgu  or  Fulgo, 
the  Saeri,  and  the  Panchane,  with  their  numerous  branches.  The 
Sone,  or  Golden  Biver,  flows  into  the  Ganges,  and  is  a  river  of  some 
commercial  importance.  The  climate  of  Bahar  is  considered  to  be 
generally  healUiy.  In  spring  the  heat  is  very  great^  and  is  in  some 
places  increased  by  the  reflection  of  the  sun  flrom  the  sands  in  the 
beds  of  rivers,  or  from  naked  rocks.  In  the  winter  the  natives 
generally  kindle  fires  in  their  sleeping  apartments  although  firosts  are 
rare.  This  district  produces  excellent  wheat>  barley,  and  rice ;  the 
rice  is  much  esteemed  and  is  in  great  request  in  the  markets  of 
Calcutta.  The  cultivation  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  indigo  is  limited. 
The  plains  are  universally  cultivated  to  the  very  bases  of  the  hiUs ; 
but  tjie  greater  part  of  the  hills  themselves  are  utteriy  unfit  for  any 
kind  of  tillage.  A  great  portion  of  the  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Ganges  gives  two  annual  crops. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  district  are  Patna  (Padmavali,  'the 
lotus-bearing'),  the  capital  of  the  province;  Gaya,  the  capital  of  the 
district ;  and  Dinapoor.  The  villages  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and 
consist  of  mud-built  houses,  huddled  together  without  regard  to 
comfort  or  ventilation. 

There  are  six  places  of  pilgrimage  in  the  district ;  theseare  Gaya, 
Bajagripa^  Baikuntha,  the  river  Punpun,  Lohadanda,  and  Chyaban 
Muni.  The  first  four  are  mudi  frequented,  partiealarly  Gaya,  which 
as  the  birth-place  of  Buddha  is  held  in  great  veneration  by  Buddhists^ 
while  it  is  considered  sacred  by  the  Hindoos  as  having  beien  the  seme 
of  one  of  Vishnu's  victories  which  he  gained  over  a  giant.  The 
government  derives  a  revenue  fh>m  pilgrims  who  frequent  these  holy 

g laces,  by  whidi  means  their  numbers  are  known ;  200^000  persons 
ave  been  taxed  in  a  year  as  pilgrim-vtsiters  at  Gaya.  In  many  parti- 
culars the  superstitious  customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  are 
of  a  very  low  grada 

(Bennell's  Memoir;  Dr.  Hamilton's  Siaiidioal  Survey  of  Bahar; 
ParUameniUury  Papers.) 

B AHA'B,  a  town  in  the  province  and  district  of  the  same  name, 
which  was  in  all  probability  once  the  capital  of  both ;  but  has  been 
superseded  as  to  tne  province  by  Patna  and  as  to  the  district  by  Gaya. 
BaW  is  situated  in  25"  18'  N.  lat.,  85"  85'  E.  long. ;  about  297  mUes 
from  Calcutta  and  85  miles  from  Patna.  It  is  in  its  present  condition  a 
large  straggling  place,  whose  buildings  surround  a  ditch  which  formed 
the  boundary  of  the  ancient  dty,  now  nearly  deserted.  Here  are  the 
remains  of  a  heavy  building  of  stone,  covered  by  several  diminutive 
domes;  the  interior  is  divided  into  as  many  oells,  resembling  the 
andent  mosques  in  the  upper  provinces  of  Hindustan.  The  best 
part  of  the  town  consists  of  a  long  but  narrow  street^  paved  irregularly 
with  bricks  and  stones.  The  place  altogether  contains  about  5000 
houses,  but  is  politically  of  little  or  no  importance.  The  surrounding 
countnr  is  well  cultivated  and  improved  by  artificial  irrigation. 

BAHAWU'LPOOB,  an  extensive  division  of  the  province  of 
Mooltan  in  Hindustan,  is  280  miles  long  and  120  mUes  broad.  The 
town  of  Bahawulpoor  is  in  29"  10'  N.  lat.,  71**  29'  K  long.;  about 
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62  milei  aouth  from  Mooltaa.  This  ierritoiy  was  untU  1811  tribu- 
tary to  the  Afghan  govemment  *,  from  that  date  it  belonged  to  the 
Slldi  BOToreign  of  h^iore,  until  the  recent  eonquests  of  the  British. 

Bahawulpoor  is  watered  by  the  riven  of  the  Panjab.  The  soil  on 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  is  vexy  fertile,  and  is  for  the  most  part  in  a 
state  of  good  cultivation;  some  spots  are  however  uncleared  and 
covered  with  coppice  of  tamarisk  trees.  These  places  abound  with 
wild  hogs.  wUd-geese^  partridges,  and  hogAieer  are  likewise 
plentiful,  particularly  on  the  banks  of  the  Beydb,  Some  portions  of 
the  district  are  quite  sterila 

The  chief  towns  of  this  territory  are  Bahawulpoor,  Amedpoor, 
Julalpoor,  Seedapoor  and  Ooch.  Bahawulpoor  stands  near  the  river 
Ourrah,  which  name  is  given  to  the  united  streams  of  the  Beyah  and 
Sutlej.  Including  its  gardens,  this  town  is  i  miles  in  circumference. 
The  houses  are  buUt  of  unbuxned  bricks,  with  mud  terraces.  The 
camels  bred  here  are  much  in  demand,  owing  to  their  strength  and 
fleetness. 

The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Hindoos ;  the  rest  are  Juts 
and  Beloochees,  both  professing  Mohammedanism.  The  manufactures 
carried  on  by  them  are  of  silken  girdles  and  turbans,  and  some  species 
of  cotton  cloths  called  cooQgees,  which  are  celebrated  for  the  fineness 
of  their  texture  ;  the  weavers  are  chiefly  Hindoos.  The  merchants 
of  Bahawulpoor  are  also  Hindoos ;  they  have  a  great  deal  of  com- 
mercial enterprise,  and  trade  extensively  in  goods  of  European  manu- 
facture, which  they  receive  from  PaUee  in  Marwar,  by  way  of  Bicaneer 
and  the  desert  of  Ajmeer,  and  convey  them  by  land-carriage  through 
Mooltan  and  Lahore,  crossing  the  Indus  at  Kaheree.  These  Bahawul- 
poor merchants  often  travel  to  Balk  and  Bokhara,  and  sometimes  to 
Astrakhan,  for  commercial  purposes.  The  Qurrah,  on  which  the  town 
of  Bahawulpoor  atwftdH^  is  a  navigable  river,  but  is  not  used  for  the 
transport  of  merchandise,  as  it  does  not  afiford  any  available  line  of 
route,  except  to  Sinde^  with  which  there  is  no  trade  from  the  upper 
provinces  of  India. 

BAHIA  DE  TODOS  OS  SANTOa    [All  Saints'  Bat.] 

BAHI'A,  or  SAN-SALVADOR',  a  large  seaport  town  in  Brazil  of 
which  it  was  formerly  the  capital,  is  built  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
strait  that  leads  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Bahia  de  Todos  os  Santos,  or 
All  Saints'  Bay,  and  a  little  north  of  the  lighthouse  on  Cape  San- 
Antonio,  whidi  stands  in  18**  0'  30"  8.  lat.,  88^  80'  W.  long.  Of  the 
two  entrances  to  the  bay  formed  by  tbe  island  of  Taporioa,  the 
western,  called  Barra  Falsa,  is  narrow,  intricate,  and  at  its  mouth  has 
not  more  than  six  feet  water.  The  largest  vessels  can  pass  through 
the  eastern  entrance,  which  at  its  narrowest  part,  opposite  Cape  San- 
Antonio,  is  nearly  6  miles  wide,  exclusive  of  the  bank  that  skii'ts  the 
island.  The  bay  within  presents  a  eapaoioiui  bashi  with  several 
islands  and  harbours^  a  depth  of  water  varying  from  8  to  40  fathoms^ 
and  ample  room  and  shelter  for  all  the  fleets  ia  the  world.  Several 
rivers  run  into  the  bay,  a  oircmnstanee  whioh  accounts  for  the  current 
that  generally  flows  from  the  north  end  of  the  island  of  Taporica 
past  Cape  San- Antonio :  this  euxrent  when  the  rivers  are  flooded  is 
sometimes  very  strong.  The  usual  place  of  incbon^  is  opposite  the 
city  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  Fort  do  Mar,  which  is  built  on  a 
small  rocky  islet.  This  fort  and  another  called  Ban-Filipe,  built  on 
the  promontory  of  Mcmsemite^  protect  the  anchorage.  North  of  the 
Punta  de  Honserrate  iho  land  retires  and  fctfms  a  small  bay  called 
Tapagippe,  which  serves  as  a  dookyat^ 

Opposite  the  anohorage  to  eastwsi^  lies  the  eity,  which  coBBists  of  two 
towns,  the  Citade  Baixa  (Lower  Town),  or  Praya,  and  the  Oitade  Alt* 
(Upper  TownV  Tbe  Ptaya  (Beaoh)  is  a  strip  of  low  land,  so  narrow  as  to 
admit  only  of  a  single  st^eet^  except  in  the  middle,  where  Ave  short 
streets  branch  off  eastward*  It  is  the  seat  of  oommeroial  activity  and 
here  the  large  warehouses  are  situated.  Here  also  are  the  numerous 
workshops  of  the  jewellers^  who  work  in  gold  and  silver,  and  set  the 
pre<Hous  stones  that  are  brought  from  the  Minas  Novas.  The  town 
is  meanly  built>  ill-paved,  and  dirty.  Among  the  buildings  the 
exchange  and  the  ohnroh  of  Nossa-Sanhora  are  distinguished  by  their 
anohitecture.  The  ohnroh  is  a  fine  edifice,  with  a  front  of  European 
stone,  and  is  richly  decorated  within.  At  the  southern  extremi^  of 
the  iSnya  are  the  royal  dockyard  and  the  arsenal  At  the  back  of  the 
Praya  rises  a  hill  with  a  steep  aseont.  Some  parts  of  this  declivity 
are  covered  with  buildings,  but  the  steeper  ports  ai«  planted  with 
bananas  and  orttnge-trses.  The  streets  leading  to  the  Citade  Alta  are 
almost  impassable  for  carriages. 

On  the  top  of  the  hill  stands  the  Citade  Alta,  on  an  undulating 
surface  fh>m  100  to  800  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Most  of  the  streets 
are  wide  and  straight ;  the  houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  from  two  to 
five  stories  high*  The  eentre  of  the  town  lies  in  a  depression,  and 
contains  the  best  streets^  and  several  squares,  among  which  is  Pra$a 
de  Parada,  where  the  palace  of  the  governor,  the  town-hall,  the  minty 
and  the  court-house  are  situated.  The  most  remarkable  building  in 
this  part  of  Bahia,  and  indeed  in  all  Brazil,  is  the  college  of  the 
Jesuits,  with  the  contiguous  church,  which  is  magnificentlv  decorated 
and  is  used  as  a  oathedraL  The  college  contains  a  public  library  of 
1^000  volumes.  The  greater  part  of  the  building  is  however  appro- 
priated to  a  military  hospitat  Of  the  other  churches,  more  uum 
thirty  in  number,  that  of  the  Italian  Capuxins  is  the  most  remarkable. 
Other  remarkable  public  buildings  are — the  city  hospital,  the  sohool 
«f  raxgeiyi  the  house  for  white  orphans,  and  the  palace  of  the  arch- 


bishop. Within  the  eireuit  of  the  town  there  is  a  eoosiderable 
number  of  gardens  and  orchards.  At  the  south-eastern  extremity  ol 
the  Citade  Alta  is  the  Passeio  Publico^  or  Public  Walk,  on  one  of 
the  most  elevated  eminences  of  the  town,  from  the  pavilion  of  whioh 
the  whole  bay,  with  its  green  islands,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  can  be 
seen.  The  city  is  defended  on  the  land  side  by  several  forts  of  no 
great  streqg^. 

The  population  of  Bahia  is  stated  to  bo  about  160^000,  the  m^joritj 
of  whom  are  negroes.  Three  reads  lead  firom  Bahia  to  the  iuteriot 
pf  Braxi],  by  whidi  the  fbreign  goods  reach  the  places  of  consumption, 
and  the  produoe  of  the  country  is  brought  to  markets  Tbe  exports 
consist  of  sugar,  cotton,  coffee^  tobacco,  cigara,  rice,  rum,  molasses^ 
tallow,  hides,  horns,  ooooa-nuts,  fancy  woods,  bullion,  4tc  In  1817 
Bahia  exported  27,800  cases,  of  13  cwl  each,  of  sugar.  In  1842  the 
chief  exports  were  52,000  cases  of  sugar;  16,000  bags  of  cottcai, 
170  lbs.  in  each;  Sttd  12,500  bags  of  coffee,  160  lbs.  in  each.  For 
the  year  ending  September  80th,  1849,  it  exported  68,000  cases  and 
0925  bags  of  sugar;  19,500  bales  of  cotton;  20,288  bags  of  oofito; 
82,866  hides;  9554  pipes  of  rum ;  and  10,901  bales  of  tobaoeo.  The 
imports  consist  of  different  kinds  of  cotton  fabric^  woollen  atufih 
and  eloth,  linen,  iron  and  tinware,  provisionn^  flour,  salt  fish,  soap, 
wines,  codfish,  leather,  furniture,  ko, 

BAHIA,  PROVINCE  OF.    [Braml.] 

BAHLINGEN.    [Sohwarswaux] 

BAHR  ASSAL.    [Aoau] 

BAHR-BELA-MA',  or  The  Wateriess  Sea,  a  remarkable  valley  in 
the  Lil^yan  Deserti  on  the  borders  of  Egypt,  about  50  miles  west  ci 
Cairo.  It  runs  westward  of  and  parallel  to  ^e  valley  of  the  Natron 
lakes,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  sandy  ridge.  It  extends  above 
SO  nules  in  a  north-north-westerly  and  soutib-south-easterly  direction. 
The  valley  is  very  deep,  and  about  9  miles  in  breadth :  it  is  totally 
barren  and  waterless.  It  has  however  the  appearance  of  having  been 
once  a  watercourse,  and  Is  strswed  with  loose  stones,  quarti^  silex, 
fragments  of  jasper,  Ac  There  is  also  a  quantity  of  petrified  wood, 
tnmks  of  trees,  and  large  splinters.  G^eral  Andreossi,  who  visited 
the  valley,  found  also  the  vertebra  of  a  laige  fish.  (Andreossi's 
<  M^moire  but  la  Y alMe  des  Laos  de  Natron,  et  sur  oelle  du  Fleuve 
sans  Eau.') 

There  is  another  Bahr-bela-ma  mentioned  farther  south,  between 
the  canal  of  Toussouf  and  Lake  Keroon,  or  Mceris ;  it  was  formerly 
part  of  the  communication  between  the  Nile  and  tiie  lake  but  is  now 
dry,  the  canal  passing  more  to  the  south-west  (Rennell's  '  Oeograph- 
icid  System  of  Herodotus.')  Petrified  wood  is  fovind  not  only  in 
the  Babr-Ma-ma  visited  by  Andreossi,  but  also  scattered  in  large 
heaps  over  that  part  of  the  Libyan  Desert  whioh  Homemann  crossed 
for  several  days  to  the  westward  on  his  way  to  Siwah.  He  saw 
trunks  <tf  trees,  of  frt>m  80  to  40  feet  in  length,  broken  and  shivered 
into  huge  splinters,  lying  near  each  other.  Some  trunks  are  19  feet 
in  eirowmference  and  skill  retain  their  side  branches,  and  the  grain  is 
pcflSaotly  diseemlfale.  Th^  are  of  a  dark  and  some  of  a  browniah 
colour,  and  so  much  like  wood  that  the  slaves  belongidg  to  the 
caravan  used  to  gather  them  and  bring  them  to  the  camp  as  fheL 
How  the  ,^rees  came  upon  the  Libyan  waste  is  a  questien  not  easily 
answered ;  the  fact  of  their  beii^  there  however  proves  that  that  part 
of  the  world  must  have  undergone  tery  great  ohanges  at  remote 
times. 

BAHR-EL-ABLA.D.    [Nilb.] 

BAHR-EL-AZBEK.    [Nilb.] 

BAH'RBIN  BAT  is  on  the  Aittbian  eoast  of  the  l^vslan  OnM, 
between  Ras  Reeoan  and  Ras  Tanaora.  It  extends  in  a  south- 
westerly direotion  70  miles,  but  is  so  completely  filled  up  With 
extensive  sandy  shoals  as  to  be  perlbctly  unnavigaUe  by  vessele  of 
burden.  Its  shores  are  low  and  sandy,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  distance  to  the  south-west  of  Ra«  Reeean,  almost  without 
inhabitants. 

BAH^REIN  ISIiANDS,  a  group  of  thiee  islands,  situated  on  a 
bank  in  the  Persian  Qulf  near  the  east  coast  of  Arabia,  are  named 
from  the  principal  island  Bahrein,  which  is  situated  in  the  middlo  of 
Bahrein  Bay,  hi  26^  10'  N.  lat.,  60*  40"  B.  long.  Bahrein  Island, 
sometimes  called  Aval,  and  anciently  Tytvs,  is  2T4  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  about  10  miles  across ;  it  is  surrounded  by  shoa]% 
most  of  which  are  dry  at  low  water.  A  range  of  moderately  high 
hills  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  island,  but  the  shores  all  round 
are  very  low.  The  island  is  fertile,  sod  eovered  with  plaatationa 
of  dat»treeB,  but  only  about  one-fifth  ef  its  surfisoe  is  under  culti- 
vation. There  are  numerous  springs  of  exeellent  water  in  the 
interior,  but  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  port  to  be  available  for 
shipping.  The  only  water  with  which  they  ean  be  supplied,  as  well 
as  sll  that  is  used  on  the  adjacent  island  of  Arad,  is  bnmght  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  at  the  depth  of  18  feet,  where  Uiere  is  a 
spring  of  good  fresh  water.  It  is  procured  in  skins  with  the  top  of 
a  jar  fitted  to  the  mouth ;  through  this  orifice  the  ft«sh-water  roahes 
into  the  skin,  but  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  method  of  obtainiag 
it,  the  water  is  rather  brackish  and  expensiva 

The  islands  sn  naturally  fertile  but  ill  cultivated.  Tliey  pfoduae 
dates,  a  littls  wheat,  barley,  and  other  grain  and  seeds;,  with  fruits  of 
various  kinds.  The  trade  of  the  ialuids  is  considerable,  and  mi^t 
become  very  important  under  a  secure  and  regular  govemmentb    Thm 
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India  tnde  giyes  employmflot  to  about  85  lug9  v«neLs.  The  Sbeikh 
whoaasiimae  authority  oyer  part  of  the  Arahiui  ooa»talBo  maintaiiis  a 
fleet  of  fiye  or  bix  flhipe,  oarrying  from  10  to  26  guii«  each,  and  it  ia 
said  that  he  can  equip  from  16  to  20  diipa  of  war.  The  imports 
are  rice,  sugar,  spices*  white  and  ooloured  olothi^  dye-stujQEsy  iron, 
timber,  &a  from  India;  ooffee^  grain,  fruits,  fta  from  Muscat  and 
Persia.  The  exports  are  pearls,  tortoise-shell,  shark-fins,  dates, 
mats,  &C. 

The  ohief  town,  called  Manama,  is  at  the  north-essfc  extremity, 
and  is  large  and  populous,  being  supposed  to  contain  upwards  of 
40,000  inhabitants.  It  stands  in  26"  14'  N.  lat,  60"  864'  &  long.  It 
is  high  water  at  5h.  20  m.  p.m.,  and  the  tide  rises  7  feetc  The 
buildings  are  oomparatiyely  well  constructed,  and  the  place 
altogether  more  respectable  than  any  town  in  the  Persian  Qulf. 
The  bazaar  is  well  supplied  with  fine  eatUe,  sheep,  poultry,  fish, 
and  yegetables;  and  a  yeiy  oonaiderable  trade  is  oarried  on  with 
the  town,  particulariy  by  those  tribes  who  inhabit  the  Arabian 
coast  between  Ras-el-Khyma  and  Grain.  The  prices  of  oattle  and 
sheep  are  howeyer  higher  than  at  any  other  port  in  the  Gulf,  and 
rico  being  an  article  of  importation  is  scarce  and  dear.  Upwards 
of  140  yessels  of  yarious  sises  are  employed  in  trading,  and 
many  are  so  constructed  as  to  answer  for  war  or  trafiLo ; 
but  the  pearl-fishery  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  island, 
which,  in  the  season  employs  2400  boats,  each  containing  from 
aight  to  twenty  men.  The  oyster  banks  which  form  the  scene  of  the 
famous  pearl-fishery,  extend  between  26°  and  26*  40'  N.  lat,  and 
have  a  depth  of  15  to  30  feet  on  them.  The  fishery  commences  in 
June  and  ia  oarried  on  about  two  months,  chiefly  by  Persian  diyers. 
A  duty  of  one-third  is  paid  to  the  sovereign  of  the  islands.  The 
annual  produce  of  these  nsheries  amounts  to  about  250,0002. 

There  is  a  very  good  harbour  to  the  north  of  Manama,  but  it  is 
open  to  the  north-west  winds,  which  blow  strong  during  Uie  winter 
months ;  and  another  to  the  south-east  of  the  town,  whinh  though 
smaller  and  not  so  easy  of  aooeas  should  be  preferred,  as  it  is 
sheltered  from  all  winds. 

The  town  of  Rufi&n  situated  on  a  hill  seven  miles  south  of  Manama, 
and  three  miles  from  the  eastern  shore,  is  next  in  importance ;  but 
like  most  Arab  towns  it  consists  only  of  a  fort  surrounded  by  incon- 
siderable houses  built  on  the  ruins  of  a  former  town ;  and  still  farthw 
to  the  south  on  the  eastern  shore  are  very  extensive  ruin&  Besides 
these  there  arc  about  fifteen  villages  iu  the  island. 

The  island  of  Arad  or  Armk  lying  close  to  the  northward  of 
Bahrein  is  very  low,  and  nearly  divided  into  two  by  the  sea  at  high 
water.  It  forms  the  eastern  side  of  Bahrein  harbour,  and  the  northern 
side  of  the  smaller  port  to  the  south-east^  At  its  south-west  extremity 
is  the  town  of  Maharag,  about  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  Manama^  but 
not  nearly  so  populous  although  it  ia  the  residence  of  the  Sheikh 
who  claims  sovereignty  over  the  islands.  It  is  environed  by  a  wall 
for  defence  by  muskets,  and  a  communication  is  oonstantly  kept  up 
between  the  two  places  by  means  of  feiry-boat^  the  distance  across 
being  only  900  yards.  The  distance  from  the  west  coast  of  Bahrein 
to  the  Arabian  shore  is  only  10  miles,  and  between  the  two  lies  a 
small  low  island  called  Jebel  ffttnein,  which  is  not  inhabited.  Bahrein 
is  surrounded  by  flats,  one  of  which  called  Teignmouth  Shoal, 
extends  from  the  island  15  miles  to  the  northward,  with  a  breadth 
of  14  miles :  many  parts  of  thia  shoal  are  dry  at  low  water. 

These  islands  have  undergone  numerous  political  changes.  About 
the  time  of  the  first  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  they  were  tributary  to  the 
king  of  Ormuz,  who  applied  to  the  strangers  for  assistance  to  enforce  the 
payment  of  arrears,  and  a  detachment  uzbder  Correa  succeeded  in  taking 
the  town  of  Manama.  The  Portuguese  thus  gained  a  footing  on  the 
island,  which  they  maintained  with  more  or  less  security  for  nearly  a 
century.  After  tne  Portuguese  were  driven  from  these  seas  the  islands 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  Persia.  Since  this  time  they  have  been  in 
the  possession  of  various  Arab  chiefs.  In  the  expedition  from.  Bengal 
against  the  neighbouring  pirate  coast  of  Arabia  in  1809,  the  islands 
were  occupied  for  a  short  period  by  British  troops.  The  Wahabees 
extended , their  conquests  to  the  Bahrein  Islands.  They  now  pay 
tribute  to' the  powerful  Imaum  or  Sultan  of  Muscat 

The  Bahrein  Islands  were  known  to  the  ancient  geographers  under 
the  names  of  Tyrus  and  Aradus;  and  according  to  an  old  tradition 
the  Phoenicians  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterraneau  emigrated  from 
these  islands,  and  gave  the  names  of  Tyrus  and  Aradus  to  the  two 
small  islands  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  the  sites  of  the  cities  of 
Tyrus  and  Aradus.  Pliny  speaks  of  the  pearl-fisheriee^  and  mentions 
the  springs  of  fresh-water  under  the  sea. 

(M'Gregoi^s  Commercial  Siatistics  ;  FrtaefE  TraveU.) 

BAI^,  the  name  of  a  seaport  town  and  a  celebrated  watering- 
place  of  the  ancient  Homans,  which  was  sitiiated  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Kaplea,  between  the  Lucrine  Lake  and  Cape 
Miaenum,  and  opposite  to  the  town  of  Puteoli,  now  PozzuoU,  from 
which  it  was  distimt  about  three  miles  across  the  water.  The  ground 
on  which  Baiss  stood  is  supposed  to  be  that  crescrat-like  sweep  of 
coast  between  the  base  of  Mount  Grille,  which  divides  it  from  the 
Avemo  and  Lucrine  lakes,  and  the  promontory  on  which  tibe 
present  Castle  of  Baja  stands.  It  is  a  narrow  semicircular  slip  of 
ground  about  one  mile  in  length  and  confined  between  the  hills  and 
the  se^    Here  the  wealthy  BomasB  built  their  yiUas  and  baths  j  and 


for  want  of  space  often  eneroashed  on  the  sea.  Honoe  ('  Carm.'  2, 18) 
alludes  to  this  practice.  Remains  of  submarine  foundations  and  of 
jetties  and  buttresses  projecting  into  the  water  are  still  seen.  The 
only  remains  above  ground  are  three  or  four  circular  buildings 
commonly  called  temples,  but  two  of  whioh  at  least  were  to  all 
appearance  thermsB,  or  warm  baths.  There  is  one  building  however 
rising  behind  a  smali  projection  of  the  shore  near  the  centra  of  the 
crescent,  which  is  gmerally  believed  to  have  been  what  it  is  ealled, 
namely,  a  Temple  of  Venus,  for  that  goddess  is  known  to  have  had 
a  temple  at  BaiS9.  It  is  an  elegant  stnioture,  octagonal  outside,  but 
circular  in  its  internal  area,  tl^  diameter  of  which  is  about  00  feet 
Adjoining  the  temple  are  several  small  rooms,  having  on  the  walls 
stucco  reUefs  representing  erotic  subjecta.  The  pretended  Temple  of 
Mercury,  also  called  Truglio,  consists  of  two  quadrangular  rooms  and 
a  circular  one :  this  Isst  is  vaulted  over  like  a  rotunda,  reoeiving 
the  light  from  a  round  opening  at  the  top,  and  ii  about  70  feet 
Internal  diameter;  it  has  niches  and  sevenil  lateral  recesses.  The 
pavement  is  swamped  with  water,  which  issues  out  of  the  ground. 

The  Vhole  of  this  country  is  fuU  of  mineral  spring&  The  baths 
Bometimea  called  Tritoli,  and  sometimes  the  baths  of  Nero,  although 
thei'e  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  they  vrere  constructed  by  that 
emperor,  are  two  separate  buildings  near  one  another.  They  stand 
on  the  slope  of  Mount  Grille,  farther  from  Bain,  looking  towayrds  the 
Lucrine  LakCb  Nero  and  Julius  Ca»ar  had  villas  somewhere  in  this 
neighbourhood ;  but  the  sites  of  both  are  unknown.  Augustus 
frequented  the  ooast  of  Baiaa;  and  his  nephew  the  young  Mar- 
cellos,  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  empire,  died  hero  at  &e  age 
of  twenty,  of  a  disease  of  the  chest  for  whidi  he  had  been  advised 
to  try  the  waters  and  the  climate  of  Baiaa.  Under  the  profligate 
Cessara  who  succeeded  Augustus,  Baisa  became  a  soene  of  vice,  of 
lust,  and  eruelty :  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Nero,  and  CaraoalLa  left  on 
these  shores  memorials  of  their  infamy.  CaraoaUa  bridged  the  bay 
between  Bai*  and  Puteoli,  a  distance  of  about  two  Roman  miles. 
The  bridge  was  formed  of  boats  covered  with  earth,  and  was  passable 
for  horsemen  and  chariots.  Seneca  ('Epistol.'  61)  describes  the 
effeminaoy  and  the  unbridled  licentiousness  that  provailed  here. 
SiHus,  Martial,  and  Statiua  celebrated  the  beauties  of  Bain.  The 
great  attraetions  of  Baia  seem  to  have  been  its  genial  winterless 
climate ;  its  situation  protected  by  a  crescent  of  hiUs  from,  the  blasts 
of  the  north  and  of  ue  south-west  winds  and  open  to  the  eastern 
breece,  which  is  fredbened  by  blowing  across  the  bay ;  a  sea  generally 
smooth,  abundant  hot  springs,  and  a  delightful  view-^-^these  were  tlra 
ofaarms  whioh  made  opulent  men,  tired  of  the  noiey  bustle  and  the 
sultry  heat  of  Rome,  resort  to  Baiss  for  quietness  and  for  health. 
Hadrian  died  at  BaisBk 

With  the  fall  of  the  empire  Baise  became  deserted  by  its  Roman 
vidters,  its  villas  and  palaoes  telil  into  decay ;  earthquakes  and  the 
incursiona  of  barbarians  oompleted  its  desolsiion.  The  whole 
coast  of  Bai»  is  now  a  desert:  a  few  farms  and  vineyards  are 
scattered  on  the  hills  sbove^  but  diiefly  on  the  opposite  slope  towards 
Lake  Fusaro  and  Cumn.  The  numerous  springs  being  neglected, 
have  ooaed  down  the  deoUvity  of  the  hills  and  fbrmed  stsgnant 
pools,  the  exhalations  of  whM)h  render  the  air  unwholesome  in 
summer.  The  ground  is  strewed  with  foundations  and  remains  of 
walls,  brides,  cement,  and  pieces  of  marble.  Under  the  water  near 
the  diore  cameos,  camelianB,  and  other  valuable  stones  have  been 
found. 

BAIGORRY.    [ProiiskH,  Basses.] 

BAIKAL,  the  laigest  and  most  remarkable  of  all  mountain-lakes, 
is  embosomed  in  the  mountain  ranges  which  skirt  on  the  north  the 
high  tableland  of  Upper  Asia.  It  lies  between  61*  and  66*  N.  lat, 
and  between  104*  and  111*  £.  long.  Its  length  is  about  400  miles. 
Its  widest  part  between  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island  of 
Olkhon  ajid  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bargusin  is  about  62  miles ;  and 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Selinga  and  the  rivulet  Buguldeikha,  the 
two  shores  are  only  twenty  miles  distant  from  each  other.  Its  mean 
breadth  varies  between  80  and  40  miles,  and  its  ciroumferenoe  is  said 
not  to  fall  short  of  1200  miles.  Its  surface  covers  14,800  square  miles, 
so  that  it  occupies  a  space  equal  to  half  the  area  of  Sootland.  This 
lake,  like  other  alpine  lakes,  is  veiy  deep,  with  the  exoepiion  of  a  few 
tracts  along  the  shores,  and  some  bsys ;  in  some  places  the  bottom  has 
not  been  reached  by  a  line  of  a  hundred  fiftthoms. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  lake  extends  in  the  direction  of  south-west 
and  noith-east,  but  both  extremities  are  somewhat  bent ;  so  that  with 
some  allowance  the  form  of  the  lake  may  be  compared  to  the  segment 
of  a  circle.  That  portion  of  the  lake  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the 
embouchure  of  the  river  Selinga  (or  Seleoga)  and  of  the  outlet  of  the 
Lower  Angara  is  the  nacroweet,  and  is  ealled  the  Bay  of  Kultuk. 

On  the  north-western  shores  of  the  lake  the  mountains  whioh 
encirole  it  so  elosely  as  to  oonstitute  in  many  parts  the  vwy  shores, 
are  interrupted  only  by  one  narrow  and  deep  orevie^  which 
occurs  towaiids  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake,  and  bv  which  the 
Lower  Angara  carries  off  the  •urpliui  watera  of  the  lidce.  Nume- 
rous streams  descend  fh>m  these  heights  into  the  lake,  but  aUof  them 
have  a  short  course,  and  are  only  torrents,  whioh  however  eommonly 
flow  even  in  the  hottest  summer.  The  mountain  raages  which  inckse 
the  eastern  and  southern  sides  of  the  lake^  advance  in  nMay  paKs  as 
ehMe  to  its  shores  m  these  on  the  ether  sMea  of  Hm  lake,  hut  thejr  Mi 
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more  broken  into  bays  and  capee ;  and  beaidesi  there  are  two  large 
openings  and  one  narrow  opening  in  them.  By  the  latter,  the  Bargu- 
sin  River  enters  the  lake  north  of  64°  N.  lat.,  after  a  course  of  about 
300  miles.  The  Upper  Angara,  which  after  a  oourae  of  nearly  450 
miles  discharges  its  waters  into  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
lake,  enters  it  by  an  opening  which  on  the  shores  enlarges  to  about  ten 
miles  and  upwards,  and  drains  a  oountry  which  per£ips  is  not  less 
than  Scotland  south  of  the  Forth  and  Cljrde.  But  by  far  the  greatest 
Tolume  of  water  is  brought  down  by  the  Selinga,  which  terminates  its 
long  course  of  about  700  miles,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  south-eastern 
side  of  the  lake,  between  62**  and  63**  N.  lat  At  its  mouth  the  moun- 
tains skirting  the  shores  of  the  lake  are  about  20  miles  distant  from  one 
another,  and  the  Selinga  with  its  tributaries  drains  a  country  larger 
tliat^  Great  Britain,  extending  5  degrees  north  and  south,  and  nearly 
10  degr«es  from  east  to  westb  Thus  the  basin  of  the  lake  extends  to 
a  considerable  distance  from  its  shores  on  the  east  and  south.  At  the 
source  of  the  Upper  Angara  its  boundary  is  distant  upwards  of  250 
miles  direct  distance,  and  along  the  course  of  the  Bargusin,  nearly 
100  miles ;  the  farthest  tributanee  of  the  Selinga,  as  the  OrkEon  and 
Karao,  rise  at  a  distance  of  at  least  350  mile&  On  the  north-western 
side  of  the  lake  its  basin  does  not  extend  more  than  20  miles.  The 
rivers  which  besides  the  three  larger  ones  already  mentioned  empty 
themselves  into  the  lake,  are  small,  but  very  numerous.  A  modem 
traveller  asserts  that  they  amount  to  177 ;  and  on  a  chart  published  by 
the  Russian  government  some  years  ago,  160  are  inserted.  The  water 
carried  off  from  the  lake  by  the  Lower  Angara,  its  only  outlet^  though 
it  is  an  extremely  rapid  stream,  is  not  one-tenth  of  the  mass  brought 
down  by  these  numerous  rivers. 

The  surface  of  the  lake  is  1793  feet  aboverthe  sea.  In  the  basin  of 
the  lake  the  summer  is  very  short,  and  the  nights  are  cold  and  often 
frosty ;  sometimes  it  begins  to  snow  in  August^  and  always  in  Septem- 
ber. In  the  bogs  and  morasses  ice  is  iJways  found,  even  during 
summer  heat.  A  thick  cold  fog  for  many  days  togeUier  covers  the 
surface  of  the  lake  even  in  the  months  of  July  and  August.  The  lake 
is  never  covered  with  ice  before  the  middle  of  December;  often  onlv 
in  the  beginning  of  January,  which  must  be  ascribed  to  its  great  depth 
and  its  Ut>ubled  surface.  It  may  be  traversed  on  sledges  up  to  the 
end  of  April  No  traces  of  the  approach  of  spring  are  discovered 
before  the  middle  of  ApriL 

The  southern  districts  of  its  basin  are  subject  to  the  Chinese  empire, 
and  the  northern  to  Russia.  It  is  probable  that  the  whole  population 
of  the  basin  of  the  lake  does  not  much  exceed  50,000,  and  certainly 
fiftlls  short  of  100,000.  This  scarcity  of  population  however  is  not  to 
be  attributed  entirely  to  the  want  of  prcKluctive  powers  in  the  country 
itself,  but  to  the  late  period  in  which  agriculture  was  introduced,  and 
the  alow  progress  of  that  art  in  cold  countries.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  century  the  culture  of  the  soil  was  introduced  by  the  Russians ; 
yet  there  are  in  many  places  undoubted  signs  that  at  a  remote  period 
this  countiY  was  cultivated  with  care  by  some  unknown  nation,  which 
also  worked  the  iron  and  copper  mines,  and  probably  was  destroyed, 
or  obliged  to  leave  the  borders  of  the  lake.  The  progress  of  agricul- 
ture hf»  been  slow  along  the  banks  of  the  Baigusin  and  Upper  Angara. 
Gtoorgi  found  only  a  few  fields  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  Bargusin, 
and  still  less  on  those  of  the  Upper  Angara;  but  on  the  delta  of 
the  Selinga  about  1000  families  are  occupied  in  cultivating  the  groimd. 
On  the  Selinga  alone  a  small  quantity  of  wheat  is  raised ;  besides  this, 
winter*iye,  barley,  oats,  hemp,  and  tobacco,  likewise  the  most  common 
vegetables,  as  cabbages,  potatoes,  beans,  and  peas ;  but  the  peas  are 
'always  destroyed  by  the  frost  on  the  banks  of  the  Bargfusin  and  Upper 
Angara,  and  sometimes  even  the  barley. 

Kot  one-fourth  of  the  present  population,  small  as  it  is,  can  be 
maintained  by  the  scanty  produce  of  its  agriculture ;  but  the  lake 
supplies  them  with  food  in  abundance.  Contrary  to  what  is  generally 
observed  of  moimtain-Iakes,  the  lake  Baikal  abounds  in  fish,  and  from 
this  source  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  its  shores  derive  subsistence  and 
even  a  competency.  The  largest  fish  of  the  BaJQud  is  the  sturgeon, 
which  also  ascends  the  Selinga,  Bargusin,  and  Upper  Angara,  but  not 
the  other  rivers.  It  attains  a  great  siee,  and  sometimes  weighs  190  lbs. 
During  the  whole  summer  this  fish  is  caught  and  salted,  and  caviar 
and  isinglass  are  prepared  from  its  roe  and  bladder.  The  salmon  in 
the  monui  of  August  leaves  the  lake  and  ascends  the  larger  rivers  and 
some  of  their  tributaries  in  incredible  numbers ;  and  thus  affords  sub- 
sistence to  aU  who  inhabit  their  banks.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
salmon  in  a  frosen  state  is  sent  to  the  adjacent  countries.  This  fish 
is  sometimes  two  feet  in  length,  but  it  commonly  varies  from  14  to  16 
inches.  The  seals  also  afford  some  profit  to  the  fishermen.  These 
animals  are  foimd  in  all  parts  of  the  lake,  but  especially  to  the  north 
of  the  mouth  of  the  BajqBt^sin ;  they  are  of  the  same  species  as  those 
of  the  Baltic  and  Qerman  seas.  From  1200  to  2000  seals  are  annually 
killed :  the  skins  of  the  younger  ones  are  much  sought  after  by  the 
Chinese,  who  dye  them  and  use  them  to  ornament  their  state-dresses. 
The  tnin-oil  obtained  from  the  seals  is  partly  exported  to  China»  and 
partly  consumed  in  the  preparation  of  leather  in  Siberia. 

The  existence  of  the  salmon,  of  the  seal,  and  of  a  kind  of  sponge  in 
the  fresh'water  of  the  Baikal,  has  given  rise  to  many  speculations 
among  naturalists.  Pallas  end  Oeorgi  are  unable  to  explain  this  phe- 
nomanon  otherwise  than  on  the  supposition  that  the  lake  of  BaOcal  at 
■ome  remote  period  fonned  a  pwt  of  tiie  Northern  Ocean,  tiiough 


between  it  and  the  lake  the  mountains  rise  to  at  least  8000  feet  r.boTe 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  or,  on  another  supposition,  that  these  aniTnala 
were  transported  into  the  lake  by  some  excessive  inundation  of  the 
Lena  River,  whose  sources  are  not  far  from  its  western  borderB  ;  but 
here  too  the  motmtains  rise  at  least  to  8000  feet  The  salmon  is  also 
found  in  another  lake  of  Siberia,  that  of  Madshar,  which  is  embedded 
in  the  mountains  of  Saiansk. 

A  singular  fish  of  the  Baikal  has  been  noticed  by  Pallasj,  and  vras 
called  by  him  Callyonymot  BadcaieimM,  Its  length  varies  from  4  to  6 
inches,  and  except  the  head,  a  very  thin  back-bone,  the  skin,  and  the 
fins,  it  consists  only  of  a  piece  of  fat,  which  soon  dissolves  over  the  fire 
into  very  fine  train-oil.  What  rendered  this  fish  most  remarkable  was 
the  circumstance  that  it  had  only  been  known  by  the  fishermen  of  the 
Baikal  for  the  first  time  five  years  before  the  arrival  of  Pallas,  and  that 
in  1770  and  1771  it  made  its  appearance  in  such  immense  numbera 
that  the  dead  fish  in  some  places,  and  particularly  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Bargusin,  covered  the  shores  to  the  depth  of  several  feet.  In  1772 
it  had  again  become  so  rare  that  Pallas  and  Georgi  had  some  difiBcultj 
in  procuring  a  few  specimens.  The  train-oil  made  of  this  fish  found  a 
ready  sale  among  the  Chinese. 

Agriculture  is  exclusively  exerdsed  by  the  Russians  settled  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake ;  but  in  the  fisheries  the  natives,  especially  the 
Tunguses,  have  some  part  The  Tunguses  however  occupv  themselves 
chiefly  with  the  hunting  of  the  wild  beasts  which  inhabit  the  woods 
and  mountains.  Wolves,  bears,  foxes,  lynxes,  wild  cats,  and  gluttons 
are  numerous  in  the  woods  and  on  the  steppes ;  and  otters  abound  in 
the  rivers.  Beavers  are  only  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Upper 
Angara,  but  the  elk  and  the  musk-goat  nearly  in  every  district  bordering 
on  the  lake.  Deer  and  stags  abound  everywhere,  but  the  rein-deer  is 
only  met  with  in  a  wild  state  in  the  northern  mountaina  The  com- 
mon hare,  the  mountain  hare,  and  the  Daurian  hare  are  found  in  great 
numbers  on  the  steppea  The  sable  too,  as  well  as  the  hermelino, 
abound  in  many  districts.  The  squirrel  exists  in  this  region  in  incre- 
dible numbers.  Sometimes  they  unite  in  companies  and  travel  through 
the  woods  and  steppes,  swimming  over  rivers,  and  traversing  the  sum- 
mits of  the  mountidns.  The  colour  of  the  sldn  is  reddish  in  summer 
and  gray  in  winter.  A  larger  species,  which  inhabits  the  northern  and 
eastern  shores  of  the  lake,  assumes  in  winter  a  silver-gray  colour.  An 
immense  number  of  squirrel-skins  is  sent  to  Siberia,  Russia,  and  China. 

The  Burates,  a  Mongol  tribe,  the  neighbours  of  the  Tunguses,  are 
chiefly  employed  in  rearing  cattle.  They  keep  horses,  sheep,  black- 
cattle,  goats,  and  camela  The  camels  are  numerous  in  some  steppes, 
and  many  of  them  are  white  as  snow.  They  pass  the  winter  there,  and 
live  on  cby  grass  and  saline  plants.  Their  flesh  and  milk  are  eaten ; 
they  are  used  in  the  maU-coaohes  like  horses  on  the  road  to  Nert- 
shinsk.  The  Burates  possess  numerous  herds,  principally  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  lake,  where  a  rich  man  has  sometimes  1000  camels, 
4000  horses,  8000  sheep,  from  2000  to  8000  head  of  black-cattle, 
together  with  a  small  number  of  goata  The  Tunguses  generally 
have  only  herds  of  white  rein-deer,  but  those  which  live  in  the  woods 
in  a  wild  state  are  always  of  an  aah-gray  colour. 

The  commerce  which  tiie  Russians  carry  on  with  the  Chinese  is 
considerably  &cilitated  by  this  hike,  which  has  been  regularly  tra- 
versed by  steam-boats  since  1844.  Russian  goods  are  carried  from 
Irkutsk,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Angara,  by  way  of  the  lake  to 
Kiachta  by  steamers  and  other  vessels,  and  in  winter  by  sledgea 
The  vessels  ascend  the  Lower  Angara  and  sail  over  the  lake  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Selinga.  They  then  ascend  this  river  to  Wersbnei, 
Udinsk,  or  even  to  Selinnnok,  but  rarely  higher.  Thence  the  goods 
are  carried  by  land  to  Riachta,  a  distimce  of  about  16  milea  The 
navigation  on  the  lake  lasts  only  from  May  to  the  month  of  November, 
when  the  masses  of  ice  render  it  dangeroua  From  the  month  of 
January  to  the  end  of  April  the  goods  are  carried  on  sledgea 

The  country  around  the  lake  <&8plays  unequivocal  traces  of  volcanic 
agency.  In  some  places  at  its  western  extremity  large  masses  of  lava 
have  been  discovered,  and  on  the  eastern  side,  especially  along  the 
course  of  the  Bargusin  River,  hot  and  sulphurous  waters  are  nume- 
roua  It  would  even  seem  that  the  lake  itself,  or  some  place  in  its 
neighbourhood,  is  the  focus  of  earthquakea  To  their  operation  the 
singular  movements  to  which  the  waters  of  the  lake  are  subject  may 
probably  be  attributed  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  surface  of  the 
lake  is  perfectly  smooth,  and  yet  the  vessels  are  so  much  agitated 
that  it  is  difficidt  to  stand  in  them.  But  even  in  the  most  complete 
calm  the  surface  ia  very  rarely  without  an  undulation.  This  undu- 
lation increases  whenever  a  wind  is  coming.  Sometimes  with  very 
moderate  winds  a  wave  rises  on  the  surface,  proceeds  a  distance  and 
breaks,  and  is  soon  followed  by  another  in  the  same  direction.  A 
moderate  wind,  it  is  said,  agitates  the  surface  violently,  but  a  storm 
produces  much  less  effect  on  it.  All  these  peculiarities  prove  that  there 
is  some  hidden  cause  for  these  strange  movements  of  the  water. 

The  islands  which  exist  in  this  lake  are  numerous  along  the  eastern, 
and  in  some  places  along  the  western  shores,  but  most  are  of  small 
extent  and  nothing  but  masses  of  rock,  which  seem  to  have  been 
separated  by  some  convulsion  of  nature  from  the  mountains  on  the 
shore.  The  largest  is  the  island  of  Olkhon,  which  is  about  80  miles 
long  and  10  miles  broad.  It  is  extremely  rocky  a^id  mountainoua 
The  mountains  in  many  parts  are  covered  with  larch,  birch,  pine, 
poplars,  and  willows ;  other  districts  a£Ebrd  good  pasture  for  the  cattle 
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of  about  160  famHies  of  Burates,  who  are  the  only  inhabitantB  of  the 
island.  The  strait  which  separatee  it  from  the  continent  is  only  2  miles 
wide,  but  very  deep,  a  line  of  100  fathoms  not  reaching  the  bottom. 

The  name  of  the  lake  is  said  to  be  derived  from  tJie  language  of 
the  Yakutes,  who  once  inhabited  its  shores,  and  at  present  still  call 
it  Bapkhal  (Great  Sea),  and  BaXkhal  (Rich  Sea).  The  Russians  name 
it  Sviatoi  More  (Holy  Sea) ;  the  Chinese,  Pe-Hai  (North  Sea). 

BAIKALEAN  MOUNTAINS.    [Altai  MouNTAnrs ;  Asia.] 

BAILIEBOROUQH,  county  of  Cavan,  Ireland,  a  small  market  and 
post-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Bailie- 
borough  and  barony  of  Clonkee,  is  situated  in  a  mountainous  and 
secluded  district  in  53»  64'  N.  lat,  7'  1'  W.  long.,  6  mUee  W.  by  N. 
from  Eingscourt,  and  69  miles  N.N.W.  from  Dublin  :  the  population 
in  1861  was  1100,  besides  which  there  were  23  persons  in  the  fever 
hospital  and  098  in  the  Union  workhouse.  Bdlieborough  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  12  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  66,909  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1841  of  88,340,  in  1861  of  26,497. 

Bailieborough  town  has  a  rather  neat  appearance,  and  contains  a 
dispensary,  a  fever  hospital,  and  a  small  bridewell  Besides  the 
parish  church  there  are  two  chapels  for  Presbyterians,  one  for  Roman 
Catholics,  and  one  for  Wesleyan  Methodists.  Quarter  and  petty 
sessions  and  a  manor  court  are  held  in  the  town.  The  county  con- 
stabulary and  the  revenue  police  have  each  a  station  here.  The 
market,  which  is  held  weekly,  is  well  attended.  Fairs  are  held  on 
the  first  Monday  of  each  month. 

BAILLEUL.    [NoRD.] 

BAINBRIDGE,  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  village,  and  the  seat 
of  a  Gilbert  Poor-Law  Incorporation,  in  the  township  of  Bainbridge, 
chapelry  of  Askrigg,  parish  of  Aysgarth,  and  wapentake  of  West 
Hang,  is  situated  in  64**  18'  N.  Ut,  2**  6'  W.  long.,  distant  I4  miles 
S.E.  from  Askrigg,  65  miles  W.N.W.  from  York,  and  247  miles  N.W. 
from  London:  the  population  of  the  township  in  1861  was  814. 
Bainbridge  Gilbert  Incorporation  contains  eight  parishes  and  town- 
ships, with  an  area  of  68,630  acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of  4928. 
^  Bainbridge  stands  near  the  confluence  of  the  Bain  rivulet  with  the 
river  Ure,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  three  arches.  It  is  a 
pleasant  littie  village,  and  is  surrounded  by  much  interesting  and 
romantic  scenery.  Besides  the  chapel  of  the  Established  Church 
there  are  places  of  worship  belonging  to  Weslevan  Methodists  and 
Quakers.  Yorebridge  Grammar  school,  near  Bainbridge,  founded  in 
1601  by  Anthony  B^on,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  210/.  a 
year,  and  had  48  scholars  in  1862.  Bainbridge  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  Roman  station  Braochium.  On  Borough  Hill,  at  the  junction  of  the 
streams,  are  vestiges  of  a  Roman  fortress.  Aysgarth  Force  on  the 
Ure,  and  several  other  waterfalls,  are  within  a  few  miles  of  Bainbridge. 

BAIRAM,  or  BAIRAM  EALESL    [Baba,  Capk] 

BAIRDSTOWN.    [Bardstown.] 

BAIREUTH,  or  BAYREUTH,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  Upper  Franoonia,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  spacious  and  fertile 
valley  between  the  Red  Main  (which  is  here  crossed  by  two  bridges), 
and  the  Mistelbach  and  Sendelbach,  and  is  about  116  miles  due 
north  from  Munich :  population  about  17,000,  most  of  whom  are 
Protestants.  Baireuth  is  an  open,  cheerful,  well-built  place,  and  has 
six  gates,  though  parts  only  of  its  old  walls  are  standing :  the  streets 
are  broad,  regular,  and  well-paved ;  and  it  is  embellished  with  gardens, 
groves,  promenades,  and  public  fountains,  three  of  which  on  the  great 
market-place  are  adorned  with  statues.  The  finest  street  is  the  ^ed- 
rich  Strasse,  in  which  are  the  post-ofBce  and  gymnasium.  The  most 
remarkable  buildings  in  Baireuth  are  the  old  palace,  which  is  now 
converted  into  government  offices,  and  a  residence  of  the  provincial 
governor ;  the  new  palace,  which  contains  a  gallery  of  pictures,  and 
is  embellished  with  gardens;  the  chancery  buildings,  a  handsome 
opera-house,  the  riding-house,  the  barracbs,  the  mint,  and  hunting 
establishments,  now  convei'ted  into  schools,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
orphan-house  has  been  appropriated  as  a  gymnasium ;  the  town-hall, 
the  market-place,  with  three  handsome  foimtains,  a^  lunatic  asylum, 
an  infirmary  and  an  hospital,  a  house  of  correction,  and  a  hall  for  the 
exercise  of  the  gun  and  bow.  Besides  the  palace-church  and  a  gothic 
church  erected  in  1446  inhonour  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  there  are  six 
'\ther  churches  and  a  synagogue  in  the  town.  At  the  head  of  the 
f  ublic  schools  in  Baireuth  is  the  Christian-Emestinum,  which  takes 
its  name  from  the  margrave  who  founded  it  in  1664 ;  it  has  also 
several  private  and  national  schools,  and  a  Jewish  seminary.  There 
are  tanning-yards,  manufactories  for  making  pipe  heads,  parchment, 
linen,  porcelain  and  earthenware,  cottons,  and  stockings;  and  the 
inhabitants  carry  on  considerable  trade  in  grain  and  flour. 

Baireuth  lies  in  49'  67'  N.  lat.,  ll**  40'  £.  long.  Outside  the  old  walls 
are  three  suburbs,  the  principal  of  which  la  St.-€^i^en-am-See.  The 
town  is  situated  within  a  short  dislance  of  the  Fichtelgebirge  on  the 
east,  and  the  Franoonian  Switzerland  on  the  west,  both  of  which 
regions  are  fiEunous  for  their  picturesque  scenery.  The  road  from 
Baireuth  to  NUmbei^g  displays  some  of  the  best  scenery  of  the 
Franken-Schweiz. 

A  road  bordered  with  trees,  and  scarcely  more  than  half  a  mile  in 
length,  leads  to  tiie  suburb  of  St.-Georgen-am-See,  on  the  Red  Main, 
opposite  to  Baireuth,  and  dose  to  the  edte  of  a  lake  called  the 
'Brandenbuiger  Weiber,'  which  has  been  drained  and  turned  into 
an.bit3  land.    Tlic  lionse  of  correction  of  BfUreuth  is  situated  in  this 
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suburb ;  it  has  a  manu&otory  of  playing-cards,  and  marble  works,  in 
which  above  thirty  difierent  varieties  of  marble  from  the  Flchtelge- 
bixve  are  sawn  and  polished.  A  spring  of  mineral  water,  impregnated 
with  iron  and  sulphur,  was  discovered  here  in  1821.  The  celebrated 
Jean-Paul  Richter  died  at  Baireuth  November  14th,  1826,  and  a 
monument  incloses  his  remains,  over  which  a  bronze  statue  modelled 
by  Schwanthaler  has  been  recentiy  placed.  About  8  miles  distant  to  the 
eastward  are  the  beautiful  park,  temple,  gardens,  and  waterworks  of 
the  Hermitage.  At  a  short  distance  west  of  the  town,  on  the  road 
to  Bambeiig,  is  a  handsome  country-house  called  the  Phantasie,  which 
is  inhabited  by  the  Duke  Alexander  of  Wiirtembei^.  It  contains 
many  interesting  works  of  art,  including  several  statues  and  busts  by 
the  late  duchess,  the  princess  Marie  of  Orleans.  The  gardens, 
which  are  beautifully  laid  out,  are  a  favourite  place  of  lecort  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Baireuth. 

BAISE.    FGaronnb.] 

BA'JA,  a  large  market-town  in  Hungary,  situated  near  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  circle  of  Bacs  and  on 
the  borders  of  that  of  Pesth,  in  46'  10'  N.  lat,  18*  68'  E.  long.  : 
population  about  14,000.  It  belongs  to  Prince  Grassalkovics,  who  has 
a  handsome  residence  here.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  on  the 
Danube,  has  several  churches,  a  diocesan  school,  a  high  school,  a 
synagogue,  a  Catholic  gymnasium,  and  a  military  store  for  provisions. 
It  is  celebrated  throughout  Austria  for  its  annual  fair,  to  which 
immense  herds  of  swine  are  driven.  Much  grain  and  wine  are 
produced  in  its  vicinity. 

BAKEWELL,  Derbyshire,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  piuish  of  Bakewell  and  himdred  of  High  Peak, 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Wye,  in  68"  12'  N.  lat,  1^  40' 
W.  long.,  distant  24  miles  N.N.W.  from  Derby,  and  168  miles  N.N.W. 
from  London.  The  parish  comprehends  21  townships  :  the  popula- 
tion in  1861  was  9897 ;  that  of  the  township  of  Bakewell  was  2217.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Derby  and  diocese  of 
Lichfield.  Bakewell  Poor-Law  Union  contains  68  townships,  hamlets, 
chapelries,.  &a,  with  an  area  of  94,019  acresi,  and  a  population  in  1861 
of  29,881. 

The  town  of  BalLewell  is  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  first  mentioned 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Elder,  who,  according  to  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  in  the  year  924  marched  with  his  army  from  Nottingham 
to  Badecanvrillan,  which  was  the  original  name  of  Bakewell.  Edward 
in  the  same  year  ordered  a  castie  to  be  built  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  Castie  Bfill,  a  knoll  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Wye  opposite 
the  bridge,  retains  traces  of  a  fortified  building.  In  the  '  Domesday 
Survey,'  the  name  of  the  place  is  written  Badequella,  and  was  soon 
afterwards  corrupted  to  that  of  Bauquelle,  whence  the  change  to  its 
present  name  was  easy  and  natural.  There  is  no  evidence  to  prove 
that  Bakewell  was  a  Roman  station ;  but  aRomin  altar  was  discovered 
in  the  meadows  about  a  mile  south  of  Bakewell,  near  Haddon ;  it  is 
at  present  at  Haddon. 

William  the  Conqueror  gave  Bakewell  to  his  natural  son  William 
Peverell.  The  son  of  the  latter  having  forfeited  all  his  heritable 
property  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  king  John  soon  after  his  accession 
to  the  throne  granted  the  manor  of  Bakewell  to  Ralph  Gemon ; 
it  came  affcerwards  by  purchase  into  the  possession  of  tiie  Duke  of 
Rutland,  in  whose  family  it  still  remains. 

The  town  is  pleasantiy  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  in  the  midst 
of  very  beautiful  scenery.  The  streets  are  paved,  and  within  the 
last  few  years  they  have  been  lighted  wiih.  gas,  and  important 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  sewerage  and  police.  The 
inhabitants  are  to  a  considerable  extent  dependent  on  the  annual 
visiters  who  resort  to  Bakewell  for  the  benefit  of  the  warm-baths,  and 
others  who  make  a  more  or  leas  extended  stay  here  when  visiting  the 
scenery  of  the  Peak  and  of  the  north  of  Derbyshire.  The  Wye  in 
this  part  of  its  course  is  also  an  attraction  to  anglers.  There  are 
stone  and  marble  quarries  at  Ashford,  and  lead  mines  at  some  littie 
distance  from  Bcdcewell,  which  afford  employment  to  numerous 
labourers  belonging  to  the  town  and  its  vicinity.  The  marble,  a  very 
beautiful  black  kmd,  is  wrought  here  into  a  great  variety  of  useful 
and  ornamental  objects ;  and  the  inlaying  of  it  with  a  species  of 
mosaic  is  carried  on  with  great  skill.  Near  the  town  is  a  cotton 
manufactory  established  by  Arkwright ;  but  of  late  years  it  has  only 
been  worked  occasionally.  The  market  is  held  on  Friday  ;  there  is 
a  second  market,  for  com  and  cattle,  on  every  alternate  Monday. 

The  church,  which  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  is  dedicated  to  AU 
Saints ;  it  is  an  ancient,  handsome,  and  most  interesting  structure.  It 
is  a  spacious  cruciform  edifice,  and  exhibits  specimens  of  nearly  every 
kind  of  gothic  ecclesiastical  architecture.  The  western  part  of  the 
church  is  exceedingly  curious  and  valuable  as  an  ecdeeiastical  relic ; 
parts  of  it  are  probably  of  Saxon  date,  while  the  Noiman  character 
is  visible  in  all  the  details,  here  and  there  intermixed  with  portions 
of  early  English,  ftc.  Other  portions  of  the  building  are  of  the 
decorated  style  :  the  transepts  are  of  the  perpendicular  st^^le.  The 
lower  part  of  the  tower  is  square,  having  been  restored  in  1844  after 
the  model  of  the  old  one — a  plain  Norman  tower,  upon  which, 
probably  in  the  14th  century,  an  octagonal  structure  had  been  raised 
with  a  very  lofty  and  elegant  spire  surmounting  it  This  spire  and 
octagonal  tower  were  taken  down  in  1826-6,  having  been  found  to  bo 
unsafe.    The  present  tower  and  spire  /ire  nearly  a  restoration  of  what 
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existed  beibre  1825.  Id  1844-6  the  whole  exterior  of  the  ehiurch 
nuderwe&t  a  thorough  and  very  skilful  restoration  at  a  oost  of  upwards 
of  6000^  In  the  Interior  of  the  church,  against  an  arch  on  the  south 
tide  of  the  nave,  is  a  very  curious  monument  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
Qodfrey  Foljambe  and  ms  lady.  The  former  died  in  1376,  and  the 
Utter  in  1883.  They  were  the  founders  of  a  chantry  in  Bakewell  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.|  which  waa  destroyed  at  the  Keformation. 
The  monumenty  though  somewhat  defaced  by  time,  is  still  remarkably 
beau^ul.  The  arms  upon  it  are  evidently  those  of  Foljambe  and 
Parley.  The  fi^^ures  are  half-length,  and  rather  smaller  than  life. 
They  are  carved  m  alabaster  in  alto-relieyo,under  a  canopy.  In  the  south 
transept,  near  the  monuments  of  the  Vernon  and  Manners'  families, 
IS  a  recumbent  figure,  in  alabaster,  of  a  knight  in  plate  armour,  mail 
$OTgfiif  and  pointed  helmet,  with  a  richly-ornamented  bandeau,  his 
pillow  supported  by  angel&  This  monument  is  supposed  to  be  that 
of  Sir  Tliomas  Wendesley,  generally  called  Wensley,  who  lost  his  life 
in  ake  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury.  In  the 
chancel  are  the  tombs  ofseveral  individuals  of  distinction.  An  excellent 
account  of  Bakewell  church,  by  Dr.  Plumptre,  the  present  vice- 
cbanoellor  of  Oxford  will  be  found  in  the  '  Archseological  Journal,' 
Ka  13.    The  Independents  have  a  plaoe  of  worship  in  Bakewell. 

Lady  lianners's  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1637,  has  an  income 
from  endowment  of  501.  a  year,  and  in  1852  had  42  Bcholars,  of  whom 
8  were  free.  A  National  school  for  girls  was  opened  in  1840.  The 
building,  which  ii  in  a  very  pure  style,  has  accommodation  for  150 
girls.  The  old  court-house,  a  picturesque  edifice,  has  been  recently 
restored  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  A.  Salvin.  The  town-haU  has  also 
been  greatly  improved.  A  dispensaiy  has  been  established  for  many 
years.  There  is  a  literary  and  scientific  institution,  called  the  Bakewell 
and  High  Peak  Institution,  of  some  years'  standing ;  it  has  an  extensive 
library  with  reading-rooms ;  and  lectures  are  delivered  in  the  town- 
hall  during  the  winter  months  in  connection  with  it.  A  museum  has 
been  established  for  the  rarer  specimens  of  natural  history  which  are 
found  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  forarchsaological  remains,  &a 
There  is  a  savings  bank,    A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

In  the  parish  of  Bakewell,  which  is  the  most  extensive  in  the 
oounty,  being  more  than  20  miles  in  length  and  upwards  of  8  miles 
in  breadth,  were  are  ten  parochial  ohapelries,  besides  several  places  of 
worship  for  Dissenters.  Chatsworth  House,  the  residence  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  is  about  3  mUes  from  Bakewell.  This  splendid 
mansion  was  built  by  William,  the  first  duke  of  the  Cavendish  family, 
on  the  site  of  the  mansion  erected  by  Sir  William  Cavendish,  about 
the  middle  of  the  16th  centi^,  and  in  which  Mary  of  Scotland  was 
imprisoned  for  13  years.  The  present  edifice  is  of  two  difierent 
periods  :  the  sauare  edifice  which  forms  the  south  end  was  begim  in 
1688  and  completed  in  1706;  the  remainder  was  erected  between  1820 
and  1840.  It  stands  on  a  gentle  acclivity  near  the  bottom  of  a  high 
hill,  which  is  richly  covered  with  wood.  The  situation  is  extremely 
beautifuL  The  river  Derwent  runs  before  the  principal  front.  There 
is  a  handsome  stone  bridge  over  the  Derwent  immediately  in  front  of 
Chatsworth  House.  The  house  is  decorated  with  Ionic  columns,  and 
has  a  flat  roof,  surrounded  by  a  neat  balustrade.  The  earlier  portion 
8  nearly  a  square  of  190  feet,  inclosing  a  spacious  quadrangular  court : 
the  additional  wing  presents  a  fa9ade  of  upwards  of  500  feet.  The 
grand  entrance  is  on  the  west,  by  a  flight  of  steps  to  a  terrace  which 
extends  the  lenvth  of  the  whole  building,  Vemo  painted  the  ceilings, 
Cibber  executed  the  statues,  and  Gibbons  the  wochI  arving  of  the 
earlier  pile.  The  whole  is  a  magnificent  structure;  a  d  the  fittings 
of  the  interior  and  the  contents  are  of  the  most  costly  character.  It  is 
probably  without  a  rival  among  the  mansions  of  the  English  nobility. 
The  grounds  too  are  on  a  scale  of  equal  splendour.  The  conservatory, 
300  feet  long,  145  feet  broad,  and  67  feet  high,  is  unequalled  by  any 
in  Europe;  and  the  water-works  are  only  equalled  by  those  of 
Versailles.  One  fountain  throws  up  water  to  the  height  of  nearly 
300  feet. 

About  two  miles  south  of  Bakewell  is  Haddon  Hall,  the  propertv 
of  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  It  stands  on  a  bold  eminence  on  the  len; 
bank  of  the  river  Wye,  and  overlooks  the  beautiful  vale  of  Haddon. 
Haddon  Hall  is  the  most  complete  of  our  ancient  baronial  residences 
now  remaining.  Though  not  now  inhabited,  it  is  in  a  state  of  excellent 
repair.  It  was  erected  at  difierent  periods.  The  most  ancient  part  was 
erected  about  the  time  of  Edward  III. :  part  is  of  Henry  IV.'s  time ; 
and  the  most  modern  part  was  erected  in  tne  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
It  was  acquired  by  the  Rutland  family  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  by 
the  marriage  of  Sir  John  Manners  with  one  of  the  co-heiresses  of  Sir 
Oeoige  Temon,  to  whose  family  it  then  belonged. 

(Camden's  Britannia  ;  Lysons's  Magna  Britannia  ;  Glover's  Derhy- 
ahire  ;  Rhodes's  Peak  Scenery  ;  Adams's  Oem  of  the  Peak  ;  Land  We 
Live  In — North  Derby thire — vol.  iii. ;  Correspondent  at  Bakewell,) 

BA'KHTEGAN,  a  salt-lake  in  the  provmce  of  Fars  in  Persia,  is 
situated  to  the  east  of  Shiraz,  about  the  point  indicated  by  29*  45' 
N.  lat.,  64*  E.  long.  The  nearest  point  of  the  lake  to  Shiraz  is  about 
70  miles.  The  direction  of  its  length  is  from  east  to  west  by  north. 
The  river  Bendamir,  the  ancient  Anxes,  falls  into  the  western  end  of 
Lake  Bakhtegan.  It. is  said  to  be  called  also  Bendamir-Kum-Firuz, 
and  Kur-ab.  One  of  the  feeders  of  the  Bendamir  now  called  Pulwan  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  ancient  Kuros  or  Cyrus.  The  lake  is  now 
generally  called  Ktrtz,  frt)m  the  principal  town  in  its  vicinity.    The 


designation  of '  Lake  of  Bakht^lln,'  which  the  old  eastern  geographeia 
have  given  it,  is  derived  from  an  ancient  village  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  said  still  to  exist  to  the  eastward  of  Kheir. 
According  to  Hamdallah  Mastaufi,  a  Persian  geographer,  the  Lake  of 
Bakhteg&n  is  12  farsangs  in  length  and  7  in  breadth,  and  its  circum- 
ference 35  farsangs.  Kmneir  gives  it  a  circumference  of  not  more  than 
20  farsangs.  (The  farsang  is  equal  to  34  miles.)  During  summer  the 
lake  is  nearly  dry,  and  its  bottom  beoomes  encrusted  with  salt, 
which  is  collected  by  the  people  who  live  on  its  bordera  This  salt 
is  deemed  remarkably  fine.  (Ouseley's  Tr€weU;  Einneir^B  Geographi- 
cal Memoir  of  Pertia  ;  De  Bode's  Liirittan,) 

BAKTCHESARAI  {oorreotly  Baghtcheh'Sarai,  the  'Palace  of  the 
Gardens '),  a  Tartar  town  of  the  Crimea  which  is  now  included  in  the 
Russian  government  of  Taurida,  is  situated  in  44""  47'  K.  lat,  33**  54' 
E.  long.,  25  miles  N.E.  from  the  Russian  naval  harbour  Sevastopol,  in 
a  long  deep  valley  between  two  rocky  hiUs,  and  is  built  in  an  irregular 
manner  upon  each  side  of  the  sloping  ground  which  desoends  to  the 
Tshunik-Su,  a  rivulet  that  flows  into  the  Katchka,  which  enters  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  north  of  Sevastopol.    The  town  stands  with  its 
buildings  scattered  terrace-wise  beneath  impending  rocks  and  preci- 
pices, which  seem  to  threaten  the  beholder  with  instant  destruction. 
The  sight  of  fountains,  streams,  smiling  gardens  and  terraces,  inter- 
mingled with  minarets  and  elegant  tower-shaped  chimneys,  vineyards, 
and  groups  of  Lombardy  poplars,  soon  rci^ders  the  first  impression 
pleasing ;  but  this  is  not  confirmed  by  an  examination  of  the  interior 
of  the  town.     The  main  street,  which  leads  between  rows  of  low 
wooden  shops  from  the  gate  of  the  town  to  the  celebrated  Khan  Serai, 
the  residence  of  the  old  Crimean  rulers,  and  which  is  about  two  mQes 
in  length,  has  scarcely  a  window  or  door  without  its  old-fashioned 
Tartar  tenant  sitting  cross-lagged  within  it»  too  intent  upon  his  occu- 
pation to  notice  what  may  be  passing  around  him.  Houses  and  gardens 
rise  up  on  either  side  of  it  on  the  steep  sides  of  the  hills.    The  most 
attractive  features    of   Baktchesarai    are    its    numerous    fountains, 
mosques,  medressi  (or  schools),  and  baths,  and  the  khan's  palaca 
The  mosques,  to  the  number  of  31,  are  mostly  constructed  of  free* 
stone  and  ornamented  with  lofty  towers  of  elegant  appearance.     The 
Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews  have  also  several  churches  or  synagogues 
in  the  town;  and  besides  2  baths  with  domes  there  are  16  khans  for 
the  residence  of  strangers  or  deposit  of  merchandise,  6  of  which  are 
of  freestone  and  of  spacious  dimensions.     Including  17  coffee-houses, 
the  number  of  houses  of  public  entertainment  is  38 ;  of  shops  there 
are  about  500.     The  manufactures  of  the  town  conidst  of  Morocco- 
leather,  saddlery,  and  other  leather  articles;  'bouza,*  a  spirit  dis- 
tilled from  millet ;  silks,  common  cutlery,  woollens,  gold  and  silver 
plate,  pottexy,  purses,  arms,  tobacco-pipes,  &a    All  these  articles  are 
made  m  a  fashion  at  least  two  centuries  old.     The  population  is  esti- 
mated at  from  10,000  to  15,000.     No  Russian  is  permitted  to  settle  in 
the  town,  of  which  under  a  ukase  dating  from  the  time  of  Catherine  II. 
none  but  Tartars  can  become  burgesses.    Of  Greeks,  Armenians,  and 
Jews  it  contains  about  1500,  the  Jews  forming  about  three-fourths 
of  the  number;  the  remaining  inhabitants  are  exclusively  Tartars. 
Fountains  have  been  erected  in  every  quarter  of  the  town,  and  add  to 
its  salubrity  and  ornament :  the  water  in  one  of  them  flows  through 
ten  pipetf,  and  falls  on  handsome  marble  slabs,  round  which  the 
Tartars  collect  four  times  a  day  for  the  purpose  of  performing  their 
ablutions  before  they  proceed  to  prayers  in  the  neighbouring  mosques. 
The  Greeks  are  confined  to  a  distinct  quarter.     The  Khan  Serai,  or 
palace  of  the  ancient  khans  of  the  Crimea,  stands  on  a  slope  nearly  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town.     This  prodigious  range  of  eastern 
buildings — a  perfect  labyrinth  of  princely  abodes  and  offices,  courts 
and  gardens,  fountains,  corridors,  and  halls — has  been  restored  to  its 
former  magnificence  by  the  care  of  the  Russian  government :    the 
various  structures  which  it  incloses  are  roofed  with  red  tiles,  and 
surmounted  with  numerous  turrets,  which  answer  the  purpose  of 
chimneys.    On  entering  the  first  court,  which  is  built  upon  a  quay  on 
the  Tshuruk-Su,  a  splendid  mosque  is  seen  on  the  left  hand  ;  lower 
down  are  the  stables ;  and  on  the  right  stands  the  spacious  residence 
of  the  khans,  one  story  in  height — ^a  collection  of  edifices  varying 
both  in  elevation  and  dimensions.    Its  front  is  furnished  with  an  iron 
door  enriched  with  parti-coloured  arabesques,  over  which  soars  the 
double-headed  imperial  eagle  in  place  of  the  old  Turkish  crescent.    It 
opens  upon  the  grand  flight  of  steps  leading  to  a  splendid  vestibule 
with  floor  of  marble,  and  over  the  door  is  sculptured  an  Arabic 
inscription.    In  the  vestibule  itself  are  two  noble  fountains,  the 
waters  of  which  are  constantly  flowing  into  marble  basins :  they  have 
also  a  long  Arabic  inscription  over  them.    The  great  garden  attached 
to  the  palace  is  carefully  kept  up,  and  the  area  behind  the  mosque  is 
used  for  a  cemetery.    One  of  the  mausolea  in  the  cemetery  stands  on 
an  eminence,  and  is  composed  of  a  cplt  cupola,  fifteen  feet  high,  sup- 
ported by  marble  columns,  which  tne  celebrated  Kerim-Gerai  Khan 
erected  to  the  memory  of  his  beautiful  wife,  Dilara-Bikez,  a  Georgian 
princess.    The  singular  Tsbufut-Kale,  or  Jew's  Citadel,  is  about  four 
miles  out  of  the  town,  and  one-half  of  the  road  to  it  runs  by  the  side 
of  a  perpendicular  and  natural  wall  of  rocks  some  hundred  feet  in 
height :  at  one  point  behind  this  barrier  is  a  deserted  monastery  con- 
taining seventy  cells  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.    After  quitting  the 
line  of  wall  the  road  traverses  a  very  precipitous  district  to  the 
'  Valley  of  Jehosaphat,'  where  the  Jewish  cemetery  stands  with  its 
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grove  of  cyprMfles  and  several  monuments  in  white  marble ;  from  this 
valley  a  short  but  exceedingly  steep  asoent  leads  to  the  gate  of 
Tshufut-Kale.  The  place  was  the  site  of  an  old  fortress  constructed 
by  the  Qenoese  on  the  summit  of  a  rock  surroimded  by  precipices. 
It  is  a  dean  town^  inhabited  solely  by  Karaitish  Jews  to  the  number 
of  about  1200.    (Demidoff's  TravOs  in  SatUhem  Jituiia,) 

BAKU,  a  former  Khanate  of  Persia,  which  with  the  rest  of  Shirwan 
was  ceded  to  Russia  at  the  close  of  the  Persian  war  in  1818.  It  forms 
the  most  eastern  part  of  the  Russian  government  of  Grusia^  or  Geoi^a, 
and  consists  of  the  peninsula  of  Apsheron,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Caspian  Bee.  Colonel  Chesney  in  his  woric  on  the  '  Expedition  to  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris'  says  that  Baku  belongs  to  Daghestan,  which  is 
also  included  in  Grusia.  Besides  the  town  of  Baku  it  contains  85 
villages  and  has  about  81,000  inhabitants,  among  whom  Klaproth 
states  that  there  are  1000  Turkoman  families.  Their  stock  is  com- 
posed of  camels,  horses,  oxen,  and  sheep.  The  peninsula  though 
elevated  has  no  height  within  it  which  exceeds  1000  feet;  in  general 
the  soil  is  of  a  rocky  or  sandy  nature,  and  sterile,  without  one  attractive 
spot  in  its  whole  extent.  It  has  only  one  permanent  river,  theSougalt 
or  Bielato  (White  River),  so  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  without  any 
water  but  what  is  drawn  from  wells,  and  this  has  a  salt  disagrseable 
flavour.  Not  a  tree  exists  upon  it,  but  portions  of  the  territory  have 
a  layer  of  mould  on  which  wheat,  barley,  maise,  melons,  fruits,  rice, 
and  cotton,  and,  on  the  highest  ground,  saflAron  are  raised.  In  some 
parts  too  opium  is  prepared  from  poppy-heads ;  and  a  species  of  red 
and  highly  savoury  onion,  which  is  not  found  elsewhere,  is  cultivated 
under  cover.  The  peninsula  of  Apsheron  is  remarkable  for  its  salt 
formation ;  in  different  parte  of  it  there  are  ten  salt-lakes,  only  one  of 
which  is  worked,  yielding  about  10,000  tons  of  salt  annually. 

Besides  the  gaseous  eruptions  proceeding  from  the  saturation  of  the 
soil  with  naphtha,  the  peninsula  is  celebrated  for  numerous  volcanoes 
which  dischaiige  volumes  of  mud.  Round  the  town  of  Baku  thers  are 
nearly  100  bituminous  springs,  some  of  which  are  worked,  supplying 
petroleum  and  black  and  white  naphtha.  Other  fountains  m  the 
neighbourhood  have  for  ages  emitted  a  burning  stream  which  is  called 
the  '  Indian  Fire.'  The  naphtha  with  which  the  soil  is  chatged  not 
only  streams  spontaneously  through  the  surfiBce,  but  rises  wherever  a 
hole  is  bored.  It  is  of  two  descriptions,  black  and  white ;  and  its 
principal  sources  are  situated  at  a  spot  called  Balegan,  about  six  miles 
from  Baku.  The  colour  of  the  oil  is  black,  but  it  shines  with  a  red- 
dish tint  when  the  sun's  rays  are  upon  it.  The  natives  use  it  for 
burning  as  a  light,  and  paint  their  roofr  with  it.  Not  far  from  the  same 
spot  a  spring  of  white  oil  gushes  out  from  the  foot  of  a  hill.  It  readily 
inflames  and  bums  on  the  surfiftce  of  the  water,  and  in  calm  weather 
the  people  of  the  country  amuse  themselves  by  pouring  whole  tons 
of  it  into  a  bay  of  the  Caspian ;  they  then  set  fire  io  it,  and  it  is  borne 
out  of  sight,  giving  the  waves  the  appearance  of  a  sea  of  fire.  The 
whole  of  these  naphtha  springs  belong  to  the  government.  The 
weavers  and  other  poor  persons  of  the  neighbourhood  obtain  a  cheap 
light  and  abundance  of  neat  for  cooking  by  driving  a  day-pipe  or 
hollow-reed,  steeped  in  lime-water,  into  the  ground  on  which  their 
dwelling  stands,  and  setting  fire  to  the  gas  which  rises  through  it. 
The  Asjur-Meisjan,  or  Buzning-Field,  near  Baku,  is  a  hollow  expanse 
full  of  fissures,  and  coated  with  white  sand  and  gray  dust,  in  which 
particles  of  sulphur  abound.  Some  fissures  are  seen  burning,  some 
smothering,  and  others  emitting  naphtha  vapours,  ^ere  is  a  boiling 
lake  too  not  fi^r  from  the  town  which  is  in  constant  motion,  and  gives  out 
a  flame  altogether  devoid  of  heat.  After  the  warm  showers  of  autunm, 
when  the  atmosphere  is  scorching,  the  whole  surrounding  country 
appears  to  be  on  fire,  and  it  frequently  rolk  along  the  mountains  in 
enormous  masses  and  with  incredible  velodty.  At  other  times  it 
stands  motionless.  If  the  ni^t  be  dark  innumerable  jets  of  flame, 
sometimes  isolated  and  at  others  in  masses,  cover  all  the  low  ground, 
leaving  the  mountains  in  obscurity.  The  fire  does  not  bum,  and  when 
in  the  midst  of  what  every  one  would  conceive  to  be  a  devouring 
element,  it  is  impossible  to  detect  the  least  heat  in  It  The  reeds  and 
grass  are  no  ways  affected  by  it.  These  appearances  never  occur  when 
the  wind  blows  fr^m  the  east.  In  andent  times  the  Burning-Field 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Ateoshyahs,  or  Shrines  of  Grace, 
among  the  Ghebers,  or  Parsees;  it  was  the  Mecca  of  fire-wor- 
shippers, a  spot  to  which  thousands  of  pilgrims  resorted.  A  few 
adherents  of  this  sect  still  find  their  way  fix)m  time  to  time  to  the 
Atecshyah  of  Baku,  which  lies  about  ten  miles  from  the  town,  and 
pass  five,  seven,  or  ten  years  on  the  spol  Here  they  spend  their  days 
in  worriiipping  the  sacred  fire,  in  praying,  and  penitential  exercises. 
The  place  is  a  walled  quadrangle,  with  an  altar  raised  on  a  flight  of 
steps  in  the  centra  At  each  of  the  four  comers  stands  a  chimney 
25  feet  in  height^  from  which  issues  a  flame  8  feet  in  length. 
The  walls  of  tlds  sanctuary  are  surrounded  by  twenty  cells 
or  more,  where  the  priests  and  Ghebers  reside.  Each  cell  contains 
three  earthen  pipes  inserted  in  the  floor  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
gas  for  domestic  and  other  uses. 

The  town  of  Baku  is  situated  in  40°  22'  N.  lat.,  49**  40'  E.  long.,  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Apsheron,  where  the  Caspian 
is  land-locked  by  two  islands,  which  render  the  roadstead  a  safe 
anchorage  even  dose  upon  the  shore.  The  walls  of  Baku  were  once 
washed  by  the  Caspian ;  but  they  are  at  present  about  15  feet  from 
it :  in  other  places  the  sea  ha&  gained  upon  the  land ;  and  the  ruins  of 


ancient  buildings  are  disoovered  at  a  de^th  of  18  feot  and  more.  The 
town  is  walled,  and  built  upon  a  declivity,  the  summit  o  i  which  is 
crowned  by  the  pakoe  ot  the  former  chiefr,  and  commands  some 
delightful  prospects.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  tortuous ;  and  tha 
houses  ill  constructed  and  of  mnaU  dimensions,  with  flat  ro<^  coated 
with  naphtha  ss  a  substitute  for  lead.  An  andent  and  lofty  tower, 
which  goes  by  tiie  name  of  the  '  Vixigin's  Tower,'  is  the  most  striking 
object  in  the  place.  Baku  poansses  several  spadous  mosques,  sqaare% 
baaaam,  and  oaravansarais,  beddee  Russian  and  Armenian  churches. 
Its  principal  exports  consist  of  naphtha,  saflfron,  cotton,  silk,  opium, 
rice,  and  salt.  The  fisheries  are  of  some  importance.  The  population 
is  about  9000,  consisting  of  about  7000  Tartacs  and  2000  Ruadans  and 
Armenians.  A  considerable  tnde  is  carried  on  between  Rusda  and 
Persia  through  the  port  of  Baku  :  the  prindpal  articles  of  trade  are 
cotton,  silk,  shawls^  woollen  goods,  tobaooo,  indigo,  fruits,  fish,  naphtha, 
salt,  and  saffron. 

BALA,  Merionethshire,  North  Wales,  a  market  and  borough  town, 
and  Uie  seat  of  a  Poor^Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Llanycil  and  hun- 
dred of.  Penllyan,  is  situated  on  the  norUiem  extremity  of  the  lake 
from  which  it  derives  its  name,  in  52^  54'  N.  lat,  8**  85'  W.  long., 
17  miles  N.E.'from  Dol^llev,  194  miles  W.N.W.  fix>m  London  :  the 
population  of  the  town  m  1841  was  1257.  It  is  an  incorporated  town 
by  prescription,  and  the  government  is  vested  in  two  bailiffs  and  a 
common  council.  Neither  it  nor  any  other  town  in  the  county  has 
ever  had  a  right  to  return  a  member  to  Parliament  The  living 
of  Llanycil  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Montgomery  and  dio- 
cese of  St.  Asaph.  Bala  Poor-Law  Union  contains  five  parishes  with 
an  area  of  58,292  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  <(,786. 

The  town  has  only  one  main  street,  which  is  very  wide :  the  houses 
are  generally  low.  At  the  south-east  end  of  the  town  is  a  high  arti- 
ficiid  mound,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of  a 
small  fortress.  Bala  ia  a  place  of  considerable  trade  in  flannels^  stock- 
ings, gloves,  ftc,  in  the  manuikcture  of  whidi  articles  most  of  the 
inhabitants  find  employment  It  has  a  weekly  market  on  Saturdayi% 
and  five  annual  fairs.  The  assiEes  are  held  here  and  at  Dolgelley  alter- 
nately. A  county  court  is  hdd  in  the  town.  There  is  a  savings 
bank.  The  Grammar  school,  foimded  in  1712,  is  ft'ee  to  80  boys,  who 
are  clothed  and  educated :  it  has  an  income  ftrom  endowment  of  9U. 
a  year,  with  a  house  for  the  head  master.  The  Calvinistic  Methodists 
and  the  Independents  have  each  a  seminary  for  training  young  men 
for  the  ministry,  and  there  is  a  British  schooL  Bala  is  thenead- 
quarten  of  the  association  of  preachers  connected  with  the  Calvinistic 
Methodists  of  North  and  South  Wales.  The  annual  meetings  of  the 
body  are  held  here ;  and  it  is  said  that  as  many  as  20,000  persons 
sometimes  assemble  on  these  •ccadons.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Charlei^ 
one  of  their  most  celebrated  preachers,  redded  for  many  years  in  Bala, 
where  he  died  in  1818.  It  was  in  consequence  of  an  earnest  applica- 
tion by  Mr.  Charles  for  a  supply  of  Welsh  Bibles  that  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Sodety  was  instituted  in  1804.  The  district  around 
Bala  is  a  great  deal  resorted  to  by  tourists,  for  whose  accommodation 
there  are  two  good  inns  in  the  tcrwn. 

Bala  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the 
remains  of  tnree  Roman  camps,  which  seem  to  have  been  used  as  sta- 
tions before  the  total  subjugation  of  the  Ordovicea.  LlanyQil  village 
is  about  one  mile  from  the  town. 

Bala  Lake,  or  Pimble-mere  (called  by  the  natives  Llyn  Tegid),  is  the 
largest  lake  in  Wales,  being  84  miles  in  length  from  north-east  to 
south-west,  and  five-eighths  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  Its  average  depth 
of  water  is  40  feet ;  but  it  sometimes  rises  above  its  usual  level  and 
overflows  the  adjoining  valley  of  Eidemion.  The  bottom  of  the  lake 
is  mostly  rocky,  and  ihe  water  is  so  pure  that  the  nicest  chemical 
tests  can  detect  scarcely  any  quantity  of  foreign  admixture.  From 
the  north-east  part  of  this  lake  issues  the  river  Dee.  The  fishery  of 
the  lake  belonged  in  the  18th  centuiy  to  the  abbey  of  Basingwerk ;  it 
is  now  the  property  of  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  Bart,  who  has  a 
fldiing-lodge  on  the  margin  of  the  lake.  It  is  well  supplied  with  pike, 
eds,  red  trout,  and  the  fish  called*  gwyniad.  The  usual  moda  of  fish- 
ing is  by  angling  from  the  shore.  The  scenery  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  lake  has  nothing  remarkable  about  it,  though 
it  is  pleasant  and  varied ;  but  the  distant  view,  taking  in  Cader  Idna, 
is  magnificent.  A  Roman  road  passed  near  the  mai^gin  of  Bala  Lake ; 
and  some  very  curious  tumuli  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity. 
The  lake  is  sometimes  though  not  often  frozen  over;  and  when 
covered  with  snow  has  been  mistaken  by  travellers  unacquainted ' 
with  the  localities  of  the  district  for  an  extended  valley  or  plain. 

(Gough's  Camden's  Britannia;  Pennant's  Towr  thnmgk  WaUi; 
Aikin's  Tour  through  Wala;  ByBiM*BLdter9  on  North  Walet;  Bin^e/a 
Nora  Wales;  Parry's  Cambrian  Mirror;  Zand  We  Live  Inr—Ninih 
Wala — ^vol.  liL ;  Oommunication  from  BaUt,) 

BALACHNA.    [Nxshnxi-Noyoorod.] 

BALACLA'YA,  the  Sy'mboldn  Limen  of  Strabo,  probably  the  KoX^ 
Ai/iV  (Good  Port)  of  Pomponius  Mela  (ii  1),  and  in  more  modem 
times  the  Tshembale  and  subsequently  the  Cembfdo,  whidi  seem  to 
bo  mere  corruptions  of  Symboldn.  The  modem  name^  Dr.  Clarke 
says,  is  a  Genoese  trandation  of  the  ancient  name  Bella-Clava  (Fair 
Haven).  It  is  a  port  on  the  south-west  coast  of  the  Crimea  on  a 
small  bay  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  Russian  province  of  Taurida.  The 
Tartars  by  whom  it  was  inhabited  when  the  Crimea  fell  into  tke 
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hands  of  Russia,  having  abandoned  it,  Catherine  II.  made  it  the 
head-quarters  of  a  regiment  composed  of  2000  Albanians  and  QreekSi 
whose  descendants  sSll  compose  the  coast-guard  in  these  parta  The 
town  stands  in  ii"  80'  N.  lat.,  83*  86'  E.  long.,  on  a  hill  dose  to  the 
harbour,  which  is  an  excellent  one,  capable  of  receiving  ten  or  twelve 
sail  of  the  line,  and  with  so  narrow  an  entrance  that  scarcely  more 
than  one  vessel  can  enter  it  at  a  time.  The  ruins  of  an  old  Genoese 
fortress  on  an  almost  inacoessible  height  overlook  the  harbour's 
mouth  to  the  east  of  the  town,  and  the  rocky  sub-structure  on  which 
it  stands  is  excavated  into  spacious  magazines  and  other  apartments, 
all  with  stuccoed  sides.  In  the  plain  below  are  the  ruins  of  churches 
and  mosques,  which  indicate  the  former  opulence  of  the  port.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  paved  with  the  limestone  which  enters  so 
largely  into  the  composition  of  the  adjacent  hills.  Balaclava  has  at 
present  but  one  church,  and  its  inhabitants,  who  were  they  possessed 
of  greater  industry  might  cultivate  with  profit  a  soil  well  adi^ted 
for  the  growth  of  grain  and  grapes,  subsist  principally  on  the  traffic 
they  carry  on  with  other  towns  in  the  Crimea.  The  harbour  of 
Balaclava  is  separated  from  the  naval  harbour  of  Sevastopol  by  a 
rocky  peninsula,  the  direct  distance  across  which  between. the  two 
ports  does  not  exceed  10  miles.  It  has  been  long  closed  *to  commerce 
under  the  pretext  of  preventing  smuggling;  merchant  vessels  are 
admitted  only  in  case  of  distress. 

BMjAGHA'UTS,  the  name  given  to  an  extensive  and  fertile  district 
in  the  south  of  India,  and  which  is  so  called  in  consequence  of  its 
being  situated  above  the  Qhauts,  a  stupendous  mountain  wall  which 
rises  abruptly  from  the  low  country,  and  supports  as  it  were  the 
table-land  beyond.  This  table-land,  which  is  sufficiently  elevated  to 
produce  a  sensible  effect  upon  the  temperature,  extends  from  the  river 
Krishna  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Mysore.  The  term  Balaghauts 
does  not  however  in  its  more  usual  acceptation  embrace  so  extensive 
a  region,  but  is  restricted  to  the  territories  acquired  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  East  India  Company  under  a  treaty  with  the  Nizam, 
concluded  in  October,  1800.  TMs  district  has  since  been  divided  into 
the  two  colleotorates  of  Bellary  and  Cuddapah,  which  comprise  the 
conquests  of  the  Nizam,  acquired  in  his  wars  with  the  Rajah  of 
Mvsore  in  1792  and  1799.  This  territoiy  is  sometimes  described  as 
'  the  ceded  districts.'  It  forms  part  of  the  presidency  of  Madras. 
Its  northern  boundary  is  well  defined  by  the  Elnshna  and  Toombuddra 
rivers;  the  southern  portion  consists  of  valleys  lying  between  the 
Eastern  Ohauts  at  Gurrumcondah,  in  13°  46'  N.  lat.,  and  78*  34' 
£.  long.,  and  extending  to  Sera  in  the  Mysore  territory,  which  last- 
mentionedstown  is  situated  in  IS*  44'  N.  lat.,  and  76*  58'  E.  long. 

With  the  exception  of  the  two  rivers  which  form  their  northern 
boundary,  these  colleotorates  do  no(  contain  any  laige  streams; 
droughts  are  in  consequence  frequent.  The  soil  is  in  general  good; 
and  in  some  parts,  particularly  on  the  western  side,  there  is  a  rich 
black  mould,  extremely  fertUe;  but  the  process  of  dearing  this  land 
is  laborious  and  costly.  By  a  survey  made  in  1807  it  was  found 
that  the  Balaghaut  ceded  districts  conVuned  60,258  tanks  and  wells, 
nearly  14,000  of  which  were  out  of  repair ;  the  number  of  tanks 
indicates  the  scarcity  of  river  water;  while  the  proportion  found  in 
a  neglected  state  was  significant  of  the  desolation  and  n^lect  con- 
sequent on  frequent  wars.  The  productions  of  the  countiy  beyond 
the  food'  required  for  the  population  consist  principally  of  indigo, 
sugar,  and  cotton :  the  first  and  last  mentioned  of  these  articles  are 
exported  in  considerable  quantities.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are 
reared  in  great  numbers.  The  central  and  eastern  divisions  contain 
several  diamond  mines ;  and  it  is  from  these,  and  not  from  mines  in 
their  own  district^  that  the  diamond  merchants  of  Golconda  have 
been  supplied. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  district  are  generally  a  hardy  and  laborious 
race,  and  are  not  so  peaceablv  inclined  as  the  natives  of  the  coimtry 
below  the  ghauts.  When  the  English  first  acquired  the  territory 
every  male  inhabitant  carried  and  was  expert  in  the  use  of  arms ; 
their  villages  too  were  mostly  fortified.  Since  the  cession  to  the 
British  their  condition  has  gradually  improved,  and  they  have  become 
peaceable  and  industrious.  The  greatest  part  of  .the  population 
(about  2,000,000  at  the  time  of  the  cession)  are  .Hindoos,  but  there  is 
a  lax^e  number  of  Mohammedans  among  the  inhabitants  of  Adoni, 
Bellari,  Cuddapah,  and  Cumoul,  the  chief  towns  of  the  district. 

(Rennell's  Memoir  ;  Mill's  BriHih  India  ;  Parliammtary  Papen.) 

BALARUC.  [Heeault.] 
.  BALASO'RE,  a  large  town  in  the  province  of  Orissa,  in  Hindustan, 
in  21*  82' N.  lat.,  86*  56' E.  long.,  141  miles  S.W.  from  Calcutta.  At  an 
early  period  of  the  commerdal  intercourse  of  Europeans  with  India, 
the  English,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese  natives  had  factories  at  Balasore 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  cloths  of  the  surrounding  district. 
The  dififerent  channel  into  which  that  trade  has  since  come  sufficiently 
accounts  for  the  declining  condition  of  the  town.  The  buildings 
erected  by  Europeans  have  for  the  most  part  fallen  into  ruins,  and 
the  houses  which  are  habitable  are  meanly  built  In  1822  the  town 
was  estimated  to  contain  10,000  inhabitants.  In  1844  it  was  ceded 
by  the  Danes  to  the  British.  The  trade  now  carried  on  here  is 
prindpally  with  the  Maldives'  islanders,  whose  boats,  constructed  of 
the  trunks  of  cocoa-nut-trees,  arrive  at  Balasore  in  the  months  of  June 
and  July,  during  the  south-west  monsoon.  Their  import  cargoes 
Qonaist  of  '*oir,  cocoa-nut-oil,  and  other  products  of  the  oocoa-nut- 


tixto,  which  is  their  grand  staple ;  cowries,  tortoise-shell,  and  salted 
fish.  These  articles  they  exchange  for  rice,  sugar,  broaddoths,  stnfEs 
of  silk  and  cotton,  hardwares,  and  cutlery ;  and  with  these  tliey 
return  home  during  the  month  of  December,  favoured  by  the  north* 
east  monsoon.  Some  trade  is  likewise  carried  on  in  sidt,  which  is 
made  on  the  sea-shore  a  few  miles  from  the  town,  by  lixiviatiog 
the  mud  in  the  manner  practised  in  the  Sunderbunds  of  BengaL 

Balasore  is  still  the  principal  port  of  Cuttack,  and  is  provided 
with  dxy  docks,  in  wMch  vessels  drawing  not  more  than  14  feet 
water  can  be  admitted  at  spring-tides. 

(Rennell's  Memoir;  Hamilton's  East  India  QaxeUeer;  ParUetmeniary 
Pooers  \ 

BA'LATON,  or  PLATTEN-SEE,  a  Like  situated  in  the  south-w&^t 
of  Hungary.  Its  greatest  length  from  south-west  to  north-eaat  Ls 
about  46  miles ;  the  breadth  is  extremely  irregular,  not  less  th&n 
9  miles  near  Fok,  and  not  quite  a  quarter  of  a  mile  near  the  penin- 
sula of  Tihany ;  the  average  width  is  stated  to  be  about  84  niile& 
The  PUtten-See  extends  between  46**  45'  and  47"  6'  K.  lat,  17**  14' 
and  18°  10'  R  long.  The  depth  of  this  lako  is  very  variable,  ranging 
from  27  to  36  feet^  the  latter  being  its  depth  near  Tihany.  The 
surface  covers  about  110  square  miles,  to  which  may  be  added  an 
extent  of  138  square  miles,  or  about  88,170  acres  of  swamps  and  reed- 
marshes,  which  its  inundations  render  imfit  for  cultivation.  It  i4 
supplied  with  fresh  water  by  the  Szala,  which  flows  into  it  at  it^ 
southern  extremity,  as  well  as  by  nine  springs  which  rise  on  itd 
max^gin,  and  31  rivulets  and  brooks,  independently  of  whatever 
quantities  it  receives  from  the  sources  imder  its  bed.  The  outlet; 
of  the  lake  is  through  the  Slio,  which  leaves  it  near  the  town 
of  Fok,  opposite  the  baths  of  Fiired,  and  carries  its  surplus  waters 
into  the  Sarvitz,  a  feeder  of  the  Danube.  Its  northern  sides 
are  encircled  by  hills  and  moimtains,  some  covered  with  woods 
and  others  with  vineyards ;  the  surrounding  country  is  full  of  lime- 
stone, intermixed  with  red  and  yellow  clay.  The  waters  of  the 
Balaton  are  in  a  state  of  constant  motion,  and  not  a  day  passes  with- 
out their  foaming  and  becoming  so  violently  agitated  as  to  drive  in 
waves  against  its  banks ;  this  occurs  mostly  in  ^e  evening,  and  they 
have  a  gentle  ebb  and  flow  daily  likewise,  which  some  ascribe  to  the 
influence  of  the  moon.  The  water  is  beautifully  clear  and  transpa- 
rent, excepting  when  it  becomes  boisterous  or  a  storm  is  at  hand,  and 
then  they  assume  a  sombre  bluish  hue.  There  is  a  great  abundance 
of  fish  in  this  lake.  There  is  a  kind  of  perch  called  Fogas  JPerea 
lucioperca)  which  is  found  in  no  other  spot ;  in  form  it  resembles  the 
pike,  but  in  colour  it  is  darker;  it  frequently  weighs  between  10  and 
15  lbs.,  and  sometimes  20  lbs.,  and  its  flesh  which  is  of  snowy  whiteness 
is  delicious.  Another  kind  of  fish,  the  Whitefish  or  Swordling 
{Cyprinua  cultrahu),  greatly  resembles  the  herring,  and  they  appeal* 
in  Uie  lake  in  such  immense  shoals  during  the  winter  season  that  the 
fishermen  haul  from  under  the  ice  in  a  single  day  suffldent  to  load 
forty  or  fifty  carts.  Crabs,  crayfish,  otters,  tortoises,  breeding 
muscles  (Helix  vivipara),  &c.,  are  also  inhabitants  of  the  laka  Iron- 
sand  is  likewise  foimd  in  it.  If  the  magnet  be  applied  to  this  sand 
about  a  fourth  part  of  it  will  be  taken  up ;  and  when  examined  with 
the  microscope  it  exhibits  small  grains  of  various  precious  stones, 
such  as  the  garnet,  ruby,  amethyst^  topaz,  &c  There  is  an  excellent 
spring  of  acidulous  water  near  Fiired,  close  upon  the  banks  of  the 
lake,  which  has  become  a  place  of  some  resort. 

There  is  no  trade  on  this  lake.  Its  outlet,  the  Slio,  is  not  navigable. 
When  frozen  over  in  winter  its  surface  is  of  more  use  to  the  Hunga- 
rians than  at  any  other  time;  they  then  drive  over  it  as  if  it  were  a  road. 

BALBEC.    [Baalbec] 

BALBRIQGAN,  county  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  a  seaport  and  post- 
town  in  the  parish  of  BeJrothery  and  barony  of  East  Balrothery, 
is  situated  iti  53'  46'  N.  lat,  6**  10'  W.  long. ;  and  distant  by  the 
Dublin  and  Drogheda  railway,  which  has  a  station  here,  21}  miles  N. 
from  Dublin,  and  10^  mUes  S.  from  Drogheda :  the  population  in 
1841  was  2959,  in  1851  it  was  2310.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  a 
pier  of  200  yards  in  length,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  a  lighthouse. 
Although  dry  at  low  water  the  harbour  has  been  foimd  very  useful 
as  a  place  of  refuge.  Balbriggan  supplies  the  neighbouring  district 
witii  coals  and  other  heavy  articles  of  import,  and  has  a  brisk  trade 
in  the  manufacture  of  cottons,  and  of  a  very  fine  description  of 
hosiery.  Many  of  the  females  are  employed  in  the  embroidery  of 
muslins.  There  is  a  considerable  fishery,  for  which  Dublin  lb  the 
market.  The  constabulary  and  the  coast-guard  have  each  a  station 
here.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held,  and  there  is  a  savings 
bank.    Fairs  are  held  on  April  29th  and  September  29th. 

BALDERNOCK    [Stirlingshxhe.] 

BALDOCE,  Hertfordshire,  a  market-town  and  parish  in  the 
hundred  of  Broadwater.  The  town  is  built  near  where  the  Great 
North  Road  intersects  the  ancient  Icknield  Street,  in  51"  89'  N.  lat. 
0"  12'  W.  long.  It  in  19  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Hertford,  87  miles  n! 
by  W.  from  London  by  road,  and  364  miles  by  the  Great  Northern  and 
Hitchin  and  Royston  railways :  the  population  of  the  parish  in  1851 
was  1920.  The  town  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  magis- 
trates. The  living  of  Baldock  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeacomy  of 
St.  Albans  and  diocese  of  Rochester. 

Baldock  is  believed  to  have  been  built  by  the  Knights  Templars 
in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  on  a  piece  of  groimd  given  to  them  by 
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Gilbert  Earl  of  Pembroke.    The  original  name  appears  to  have  been 
Baudoc.   . 

The  town  occupies  a  low  situation  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  an 
open  chalky  country.  It  is  howeyer  very  pleasant  and  salubrious, 
and  contains  seYeral  good  mansions.  It  consists  of  four  streets ;  the 
High  Street  is  very  wide  and  handsome.  It  is  lighted  with  gas  and 
paved.  The  church  is  a  spacious  and  beautiful  edifice,  baring  at  the 
west  end  a  square  embattled  tower  siurmoimted  with  a  lofty  octagonal 
spire.  It  was  originally  erected  by  the  Templars  in  the  early  part  of 
the  13th  century,  but  was  nearly  rebuilt  in  the  15th  century.  In 
1847  the  interior  of  the  church  was  completdy  restored  at  a  cost  of 
2000^.  The  east  and  west  windows  are  filled  with  painted  glass.  In 
the  north  and  south  walls  are  the  tombs  of  two  fcuights  templars. 
The  present  rector  of  Baldock,  the  Rev.  John  Smith,  A.M.,  is  the 
decipherer  of  'Pepys's  Diaries.'  There  are  places  of  worship  for 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Independents,  and  QusJiers. 
There  are  a  National  school,  built  in  1834,  a  British  school,  a  savings 
bank,  a  range  of  almshouses  endowed  in  1621  by  John  Wynn,  Esq., 
for  12  poor  widows,  and  almshouses  built  and  endowed  in  1838  by 
H.  0.  Roe,  Esq.,  for  aged  married  couples.  There  are  also  several 
charities  for  distributing  bread,  &c.,  weekly. 

The  trade  of  the  town  is  chiefly  in  malt.  Kuch  barley  is  g^wn  in 
the  vicinity.  In  the  town  are  several  large  malting  establishments, 
and  three  considerable  breweries.  The  market,  on  Friday,  is  chiefly 
for  straw  plait,  of  which  large  quantities  are  made  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood.  The  fairs  are  held  on  March  7th,  the  last  Thursday 
in  May,  August  5th,  October  2nd,  and  December  11th;  and  much 
cheese  from  the  fens  is  sold  at  them. 

(Ch&vaicy  a  Hietory  of  fftrtfordshire;  Clutterbuck's  Hertfordthire  ; 
Correspondent  at  Baldock.) 

bALE.    [Basel.] 

BALEAllIC  ISLANDS,  in  Spanish  Lot  Idas  de  Baleares,  in 
Greek  Tvfjur^aicUf  BoAcopiScs,  and  BaX\tapt7s,  in  Latin  Baleares,  are 
situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  off  the  east  coast 
of  Spain,  to  which  country  they  belong.  They  now  constitute  the 
province  of  Mallorca,  and  consist  of  the  islands  of  MaUorca  (Majorca), 
Mcnorca  (Minorca),  Iviza  or  Ihiza,  Formentera,  Cabrera^  Concjera,  and 
some  small  islets.  They  lie  in  a  north-east  and  south-west  direction, 
occupying  a  space  of  about  180  miles  in  length.  They  lie  between 
38"  37'  and  40"  V  N.  latw,  l**  10'  and  4"  22'  R  long.  Iviza,  the 
nearest  to  the  Spanish  coast,  is  about  60  miles  W.N.  W.  from  Cape 
San  Martin.  Mallorca,  the  largest  island,  is  about  50  miles  N.W. 
from  Iviza;  and  Menorca  about  25  miles  W.N.W.  from  Mallorca. 
Formentera  is  about  6  miles  S.  from  Iviza;  Cabrera,  about  10  miles 
S.  from  Mallorca ;  and  Conejera  a  short  distance  N.  from  Cabrera. 
Strabo  mentions  only  four,  and  classes  them  under  the  names  of 
Gymnesiai  (Majorca  and  Menorca)  and  PUyusai  (Iviza  and  Formen- 
tera), giving  the  name  Balearides  to  the  whole  group.  The  name 
Pitjusai  seems  to  be  a  Qreek  term  derived  from  the  pine-trees  with 
which  Iviza  abounded.  The  two  Pityusai  were  called  by  the  Greeks 
respectively  Ebusus  and  Ophiusa  (Snake  Island),  which  last  the 
Romans  translated  into  Colubraria.  Cabrera  is  the  Capraria  of  the 
Roman  geographers.  The  area  is  1757  square  miles :  the  population 
in  1848  was  estimated  at  253,000.  Mallorca  is  considerably  larger 
than  all  the  other  islands  put  together.  The  capital  is  Palma.  Port 
Mahon  in  Menorca  is  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  Europe,  and  is  the 
chief  place  of  trade.  The  three  largest  islands  are  described  imder 
their  respective  names.  [Mallorca;  Menorca;  Iviza.]  Formen- 
tei-a  is  about  10  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  3  miles. 
It  has  no  streams,  but  numerous  wells.  It  produces  much 
com,  wine,  and  olive-oil.  It  contains  good  building-stone ;  and  the 
inhabitants,  about  1300,  carry  on  a  lucrative  trade  in  saltw  Cabrera 
is  smaller  than  Formentera  and  has  few  inhabitants,  but  contains  a 
good  port  It  is  little  cultivated,  and  mostly  covered  with  wood, 
which  is  cut  occasionally  and  conveyed  to  MaUorca,  It  seems  to 
derive  its  name  from  the  goats  which  are  kept  upon  it  {cobra,  Spanish, 
a  goat).  Conejera,  the  smallest  island,  is  witnout  inhabitants,  but 
it  is  abundantly  stocked  with  rabbits,  whence  the  name,  which  in 
Spanish  signifies  a  rabbit-warren. 

The  islands  are  generally  hilly,  and  Mallorca  may  be  termed  moun- 
tainous, but  they  are  not  of  volcanic  formation.  Granite,  marbles, 
jasper,  porphyry,  slate,  and  pit-coal  are  found ;  also  lead  and  iron. 
The  soil  is  generally  good,  and  chiefly  cultivated  with  vines,  olives, 
and  other  fruit-trees,  but  com  is  not  produced  in  sufficient  quantities 
for  home  consumption.  This  article  and  cattle  form  the  principal 
imports  of  the  islands,  in  exchange  for  wines  and  brandies  of  an 
inferior  quality,  coarse  woollen  doths,  and  dried  fruits.  The  general 
features  of  the  coasts  are  steep  and  rugged,  surrounded  by  rocks  and 
islets,  but  affording  some  excellent  harbours.  The  water  around  them 
is  deep. 

The  word  Baleares  has  been  generally  considered  to  be  from  the 
Greek  0dWtiy,  to  throw ;  the  original  inhabitants  were  very  expert  in 
the  use  of  the  sling,  to  which  they  were  trained  from  their  infancy ;  and 
their  dexterity  as  slingers  while  serving  in  the  Carthaginian  and 
Roman  armies  is  often  noticed  by  ancient  authors.  Strabo  however 
(xiv.  p.  654)  assigns  to  the  name  a  Phoenician  origin,  observing  that 
it  was  the  PhcBmcian  equivalent  for  the  Greek  yvfunrras,  that  is,  light- 
armed  troops. 


The  Phoenicians  it  appears  were  the  first  settlers  in  these  islands, 
which  however  had  a  race  of  original  inhabitants.  The  Carthaginians 
under  Hanno,  having  made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  group, 
proceeded  to  form  new  settlements  and  founded  the  town  of  Mago 
(Mahon)  and  others.  The  islands  furnished  them  with  eonsiderame 
bodies  of  troops  in  their  wars  against  Sicily  and  Rome,  and  a  large  force 
of  their  slingers  accompanied  Uannibalin  his  passage  across  the  Alps. 
When  the  Carthaginians  were  driven  from  Spain  the  islanders  obtained 
their  freedom,  which  they  made  use  of  to  apply  themselves  to  piracy 
till  they  were  subdued  by  the  Roman  consul  Q.  Metellus,  who  founded 
the  cities  of  Palma  and  PoUentia  in  Mallorca  and  took  the  surname 
of  Balearicus.  They  continued  attached  to  the  RepubUo  as  part  of 
Hispania  Citerior,  and  subsequently  to  the  Empire.  From  the  reign 
of  Constantino  the  Great  till  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Great  they 
had  their  own  government.  Spain  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Vandals  and  Cloths  a  body  passed  over  to  these  islands  who  were  after- 
wards subdued  by  the  Moors.  Charlemagne  obtained  possession  of 
the  islands  but  kept  them  only  six  year^  when  they  were  recovered 
by  the  Moors,  who  continued  practising  piratical  excesses  against  the 
Christian  powers.  The  kings  of  Aragon  made  frequent  attempts 
against  them.  Mallorca  fell  m  1229,  but  the  Moors  were  not  finally 
expelled  from  the  whole  group  till  nearly  60  years  afterwards,  when  the 
islands  were  formally  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Aragon.  Menorca  was 
taken  by  the  English  in  1708,  and  finally  ceded  to  them  by  the  ti^ty 
of  Utrecht;  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  it  was  recaptured  by 
the  combined  force  of  France  and  Spain.  In  1798  it  again  surrendered 
to  the  British,  and  remained  in  theh*  possession  till  the  peace  of  1814, 
when  it  was  restored  to  Spain. 

(Strabo,  p.  167 ;  Casaub. ;  Diodorus,  lib.  v.  17, 18 ;  PUn.  UL  6  ;  P. 
Mela,  ii  9 ;  Dameto's  BisL  of  the  Balearic  Kingdom  ;  Aiinstrong's 
Minorca;  Sauveur's  Travels  in  the  Balearic  Idands;  Madoz's  IHoeuh 
nario  Oeographieo.) 

BALFRON.    [Stirlinoshibb.] 

BALFRUSH  (correctly  BarfunuK),  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Mazanderan  in  Persia,  is  about  12  miles  direct  from  the  south  shore 
of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  city  stands  on  a  low  and  swampy  plain, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  dense  forest  of  tall  trees,  which  so  conceal  the 
buildings  that,  except  in  the  bazaars,  it  has  no  appeartnce  of  being  a 
lar^  and  populous  place.  The  houses,  which  are  comfortable,  well 
biiut,  roofed  with  tiles,  and  inclosed  by  a  wall,  stand  in  dusters,  of 
which  there  are  twenty  distinct  groups.  The  streets  or  roads  are  broad 
and  neat,  though  chieflv  unpaved ;  they  are  free  from  rubbish,  and 
kept  in  good  order.  The  bazaars  extend  full  a  mile  in  length ;  they 
are  covered  in  irom.  the  sun  and  rain  by  a  roofing  of  tiles  and  wood, 
and  are  kept  in  excellent  repair.  The  display  of  merchandise  is  better 
than  in  almost  any  other  town  in  Persia  except  Ispahan.  A  little  to 
the  southward  of  the  town,  on  an  island  formed  by  water  brought  by 
subterranean  canals  from  the  river  Bahbul,  is  a  palace  built  by  a  &rroer 
governor  of  Mazanderan.  The  palace  is  now  going  to  decay,  and  the 
water  surrounding  the  island  is  a  stagnant  pool  covered  with  reeds 
and  rushes,  the  haunt  of  numberless  waterfowL  A  crazy  wooden 
bridge  connects  the  island  with  the  mainland.  A  hard,  level,  excel- 
lent road,  passable  for  wheeled  vehicles  at  iJl  seasons,  leads  northward 
from  Balfrush  to  Meshedi-Ser,  its  port  on  the  Caspian.  Meshedi-Ser 
is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Buibul,  which  is  navigable  for  boats 
to  within  about  four  miles  of  Balfrush.  Vessels  of  200  tons  lie  in  the 
roadstead  at  Meshedi-Ser,  where  goods  aa«  imported  for  the  Balfrush 
and  other  markets  from  Russia.  The  town  owes  its  prosperity  chiefly 
to  its  commerce,  though  that  has  of  late  years  much  diminished,  and 
likewise  to  the  richness  and  productiveness  of  the  plain  in  which  it 
stands.  This  plain  extends  southward  from  tiie  Caspian  thirty  miles 
to  the  first  range  of  low  hills,  and  its  principal  products  are  rice, 
cotton,  and  sugar.  Wheat  is  little  grown ;  what  is  used  is  imported 
chiefly  from  otiier  provinces. 

There  are  in  the  town  about  ten  principal  caravansarais  and  thirty 
colleges,  or  medresses,  the  place  being  almost  as  much  celebrated  for 
its  moollahs  and  learning  as  for  its  merchants  and  oommeroe.  The 
trade  is  carried  on  not  by  the  river  but  by  horses,  mules,  and  wheeled 
carriages,  which  travel  in  caravans.  Balfrush  is  an  unhealthy  place ; 
acute  and  intermittent  fevers,  ophthalmia,  putrid  sore  throat,  and 
rheumatism  are  very  oommon  diseases.  Its  population  is  estimated 
at  20,000.  It  nee  about  30  miles  west  of  Sacee,  the  capital  of 
Mazanderan,  in  35"  55'  N.  lat,  82"  40'  E.  long. 

(J.  B.  Eraser,  Travels  and  Adventures;  major  Todd,  in  London 
Oeographical  Journal,  voL  viii) 

BALGONIE.    [FiFESHinK.] 

BALI,  or  LITTLE  JAVA,  an  island  separated  trom  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Java  by  a  strait  called  the  Strait  of  Bali,  is  situated 
between  the  8th  and  9th  degrees  of  S.  latitude,  its  southern  promon- 
tory being  in  S**  40'  S.  Utw,  115"  20'  E.  long.  The  island  is  70  miles 
long  from  east  to  west,  and  its  average  breadth  is  85  miles.  No 
bottom  is  found  with  480  feet  of  lino  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
Strait  of  Bali,  where  also  its  width  does  not  exceed  3  tmles.  The 
spring-tides  pass  through  it  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour.  The 
coast  throughout  is  difficult  of  approach,  and  has  not  a  single  harbour 
or  even  good  anchoring  ground.  The  countiy  is  mountainous,  and  rises 
gradually  from  the  north  and  south  coasts  towards  the  interior  for  the 
distance  of  about  ten  milea^  where  a  ridge  of  mountains  occupies  ths 
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centre,  and  extencU  through  the  island  from  east  to  west;  at  the 
eastem  extremity  is  a  roleanic  mountain  called  the  Peak  of  Bali, 
which  is  estimated  to  be  above  11,000  feet  in  height. 

There  are  numerous  small  streams  and  rivulets  running  from  the 
mountains  to  the  coast  on  all  sides,  and  affording  abundant  facilities 
for  irrigation,  by  which  means  the  lands  are  rendered  highly  produc' 
tire.  These  streams  probably  originate  in  the  inland  lakes  mentioned 
by  Captain  Keppel  in  his  '  Indian  Archipelago.'  The  inland  lakes  or 
reservoirs  of  water,  he  says,  "  are  situated  several  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  They  contain  excellent  fresh  water,  and  are  said 
to  have  tides  whose  rise  and  fall  correspond  to  that  of  the  sea." 
The  lakes  are  of  great  depth,  varying  from  forty  to  several  hundred 
fathoms;  and  however  much  water  maybe  drawn  from  them  they  are 
said  never  to  deoreasei 

The  soil  produces  two  crops  in  the  year.  The  chief  vegetable  pro* 
dnotions  are  rice,  maize,  sweet  potatoes,  and  cotton.  Cocoa-nuts, 
oranges,  and  citrons  are  also  very  abundant,  but  are  not  cultivated. 
Great  numbers  of  cattle  and  swine  are  reared,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  prevalence  of  the  Hindoo  religion,  form  a  lai^e  part  of  the  food  of 
the  common  people.  Oxen  are  sold  at  a  very  low  price.  In  addition 
to  the  cotton  grown  on  the  island  a  further  quantity  is  imported  from 
the  island  of  Sumbawa,  and  the  whole  is  spun  and  a  great  part  woven 
by  the  females.  Cotton-yam  and  cloths  are  purchased  by  the  Chinese 
traders  who  visit  the  island. 

The  external  trade  of  the  island  is  carried  on  by  Chinese  or  by 
prahus  from  the  island  of  Celebes.  Besides  the  cloths  and  cotton-yam 
already  mentioned  the  traders  of  Bali  furnish  cocoa-nut-oil,  edible 
birds' -nests,  hides,  and  a  few  other  trifling  articles,  receiving  in 
exchange  opium,  betel-nuts,  ivory,  g^ld,  and  silver.  A  considerable 
export  trade  in  slaves  was  carried  on  formeriy  with  the  Chinese 
traders.  The  persons  sold  were  prisoners  taken  in  war,  insolvent 
debtors,  and  thieves. 

The  entire  island  is  nominally  under  one  chief,  who  is  styled  the 
Soesochoenan  of  Klong-Kong,  or  Emperor  of  Bali  and  Lombok. 
It  is  divided  into  eight  sxnall  states,  each  governed  by  a  rajah. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  about  800,000.  The  Balinese  are 
A  finer  race  of  men  than  the  Javanese,  and  indeed  are  superior 
in  stature  and  muscular  strength  to  the  generality  of  Eastern 
ialanders.  "The  Balinese,"  says  Captain  Keppel,  "are  an  inde- 
pendent and  comparatively  civilised  race,  and  very  jealous  of  the 
encroachments  of  their  powerful  neighbours" — ^the  Dutch  of  Java. 
They  have  of  late  years  had  two  campaigns  with  the  Dutch ;  "  in 
the  fir^it,"  says  the  same  authority, "  the  Balinese  had  some  advantage ; 
in  the  second  they  were  reduced,  but  by  no  means  humbled.  Never- 
theless, they  are  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  a  Dutch  dependency." 
Indeed  by  a  treaty  agreed  to  in  1849  between  the  prince  of  Klong- 
Kdng  and  the  Dutch,  the  former  declares  the  kingdom  of  Klong-Kong, 
which  forms  the  central  part  of  the  island,  to  make  part  of  Netherlands 
India. 

The  inhabitants  profbss  the  Hindoo  forms  of  religion,  Brahminism, 
and  Buddhism.  **  This  is  the  only  island  in  the  whole  Indian  Archi- 
pelago where  these  two  forms  of  the  Hindoo  religion  exist  together 
undisturbed."  But  the  Mohammedans  have  here,  as  in  most  of  the 
neighbouring  islands,  become  the  ruling  class ;  tiie  absence  of  division 
however  between  the  two  g^reat  sects  which  comprise  the  great  bulk 
of  the  inhabitants,  has  prevented  them  fr*om  completing  their  schemes  of 
oonquest.    The  Hindoo  village  mtem  prevails  throughout  the  island. 

The  Brahmins  are  viewed  with  great  respect  by  the  other  castes, 
and  are  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  civil  and  criminal 
justice.  Women  are  held  to  be  on  an  equality  with  men,  and  are 
treated  with  oonsideration,  so  that  they  are  not  called  upon,  as  among 
many  other  half-civilised  people,  to  peiform  degrading  offices  of  labour. 
The  people  are  also  in  a  remaiicable  degree  free  from  the  vices  of 
drunkenness  and  libertinism,  but  are  much  addicted  to  gaming  and 
cock-fighting.  The  practice  of  women  sacrificing  themselves  at  the 
obsequies  of  their  husbands  or  chiefs  is  very  common,  but  female 
Brahmins  do  not  follow  this  custom. 

The  revenues  of  the  rajahs  are  derived  in  a  very  small  part  from 
landed  possessions,  the  greater  portion  beipg  made  up  of  a  share  in 
the  produce  of  the  lands  of  their  subjects,  and  the  harbour  duties. 

No  European  power  had  made  any  permanent  settlement  on  the 
island  until  1845,  when  tiie  Dutch  planted  a  colony  at  Port  Badong, 
one  of  the  three  principal  towns  in  the  island.  These  are  Badong,  on  the 
south  ooast ;  Bulling,  on  the  north  coast ;  and  Karang-Assam,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island.  In  1814  some  English  troops  were  sent 
to  Bali,  and  temporarily  occupied  the  town  of  Blilling. 

(Baffles'sjffSfforyo/Java;  Crawford's  Indian  Archipelago  ;  Keppel's 
Indi&n  AreJUpeiago,  London,  1868.) 

BALIZE.    [BxlizbJ 

BALKAN  MOUNTAINS,  is  a  name  which  properly  belongs  to 
that  range  of  mountains  In  Turkey  in  Europe  whioi,  lying  between 
the  42nd  and  48rd  parallel,  and  the  28rd  and  28th  meridian,  divides 
the  plains  on  the  Lower  Danube  frx>m  the  rivers  running  southward 
to  the  Archipelago.  The  name  has  been  extended  so  as  to  comprise 
the  whole  mountain  chain,  which  runs  from  the  Adriatic  Oulf  to  the 
Black  Sea,  between  the  paralleU  of  42**  and  48*.  This  chain  begins 
on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  Quif,  with  the  rocky  peninsula  of 
Sabionoella,  opposite  the  iahmd  of  CorEola,  and  soon  assumes  an 


extremely  wild  and  alpine  character  in  the  mountains  of  Czema- 
Gora,  or  Montenegro.  Proceeding  farther  eastward  between  the 
provinces  of  Servia  and  Albania  it  seems  to  increase  in  height  in  the 
mountains  of  Perserin,  which  join  the  Tcbar-Dagh,  or  Kara-Dagh, 
the  Mons  Scardus  of  the  ancients.  The  highest  part  of  the  range 
lies  still  farmer  to  the  east,  where  it  receives  the  names  of  Gliubolin, 
Argentaro,  and  Egrisu.  To  the  west  of  the  town  of  8<5phia,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Isker,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube,  and  those  of  the  Struma 
(Strymon),  is  Mount  Orbelus,  or  Egrisu,  9000  feet  above  the  sea,  as 
it  is  conjectured,  which  ia  the  highest  known  summit  of  the  whole 
system.  From  Mount  Orbelus  the  range  declines  to  the  south-east, 
and  is  called  Dupinsha-Dagh,  but  it  resumes  its  eastern  direction 
again  at  the  sources  of  the  Maritza  (the  Hebrus),  and  from  this  point 
to  its  termination  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  it  is  called  Balkan, 
or  Emineh-Dagh :  the  latter  name  is  derived  from  Cape  Eminch,  with 
which  it  terminates  on  the  Black  Sea.  This  portion  of  the  range  is 
considerably  lower  than  that  farther  to  the  west,  and  vb  thought  that 
its  mean  height  does  not  exceed  8000  or  4000  feet  above  the  sea  It 
forms  the  Hsemus  of  the  Greek  geographers,  probably  so  called  from 
its  cold  and  snowy  climate. 

This  range  like  the  whole  mountain  system  is  distinguished  by 
craggy  summits  and  steep  sides,  which  render  travelling  in  many 
parts  impossible,  and  everywhere  very  difficult.  Most  of  the  narrow 
roads,  of  which  only  a  few  are  passed  in  catiiages,  are  made  in  the 
dry  beds  of  torrents,  and  the  travellt^r  nms  the  risk  of  being  drowned 
in  them,  when  they  are  suddciuly  filled  by  heavy  rains.  The  most 
frequented,  or  rather  the  only  passable  roads  over  it,  are  six  in 
number,  which  from  east  to  west  succeed  one  another  in  the  follow- 
ing order: — The  road  leading  from  Shumla  in  Bulgaria  to  Aidos  in 
Rum-ili  offers  less  difficulties  than  the  others,  as  it  traverses  the  lowest 
portion  of  the  range,  and  is  therefore  the  most  frequented.  By  this 
road  the  Russian  army  psjBsed  the  Balkan  in  1 829.  The  second  leading 
from  Shumla  to  Kamabad  is  much  more  difficult ;  it  unites  with  the 
former  to  the  south  of  Kamabad,  and  then  passes  through  Wisa 
and  leads  directly  to  Constantinople.  The  third  road  unites  Temora 
on  the  Tantra,  a  tributary  of  tiie  Danube,  with  Selimno,  a  com- 
mercial town  situated  on  a  oranch  of  the  Maritza  in  a  narrow  valley 
near  the  principal  range,  and  is  also  much  used.  The  fourth  road 
begins  likewise  at  Temova  and  terminates  at  Kasanlik,  a  commercial 
town  situated  on  the  Tundja,  a  tributary  of  the  Maritza.  Pasaing 
over  a  very  elevated  part  of  the  range  it  presents  numerous  difficulties, 
and  is  the  least  frequented.  The  fifth  road  leads  from  S<5phia  on  the 
Isker  to  Tatar  Basardshick  on  the  Maritza.  It  passes  through  the 
Kapuli  Derbend  ^Gate  of  the  Goige),  which  is  exceedingly  narrow, 
between  steep  mountains  and  deep  abysses,  and  is  thought  to  be  the 
work  of  the  emperor  Trajan.  The  last  three  roads  lead  to  Adrianople, 
and  hence  to  Constantinople.  These  five  roads  traverse  the  Proper 
Tyilf^Ti  The  higher  portion  of  the  range  futher  to  the  west  is  only 
travened  by  one  road,  which  leads  frx>m  Pristina  in  Servia  to  Uskup, 
or  Skopia,  in  Macedonia.  It  is  passable  only  by  mules  and  asses,  but 
mudi  frtiquented,  being  the  only  road  by  which  the  produce  of 
Macedonia  is  carried  to  uie  north. 

The  Balkan  is  united  to  the  mountains  of  Middle  Europe  by  two 
ranges.  The  Dinaric  Alps,  which  separate  the  Lowlands  of  Hungary 
from  the  Adriatic  Gulf,  join  it  to  the  mountain  system  of  the  Alpe. 
This  range  has  its  name  from  the  highest  of  its  mountains,  Mount 
Dinara,  which  rises  to  neariy  6000  feet^  and  is  very  steep  on  its 
western  descent.  It  contains  two  great  moimtiun  masses,  the  Great 
Capella  on  the  east  of  Segno,  and  the  Yelebitch  Mountains  south  of 
the  same  town.  The  Great  Capella  joins  the  Jcdian  Alps  near  Segna. 
[Dalhatia.] 

By  another  range  Ihe  Balkan  is  united  to  the  Carpathians.  This 
cham  has  difilsrent  names.  It  detaches  itself  from  the  Balkan  to  the 
north  of  the  sources  of  the  Maritza,  runs  north-west  under  the  name 
of  the  Ko4Ja  Balkan  to  about  21*^  80'  E.  long.,  forming  the  water- 
shed between  the  Morava  and  the  Lower  Danube.  At  this  point  it 
turns  northward,  and  is  called  Haiduki  or  Haiduk  Mountains,  which 
at  the  northern  extremity  above  44**  N.  lat.,  break  off  in  several 
minor  ranges  north-west  and  northward  to  the  Danube.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  minor  ranges  runs  north  by  east  with  steep  sides  to  the 
Danube,  which  it  reaches  at  Orsova,  where  it  forms  with  the  southern 
termination  of  the  Carpathian  chain  the  famous  Demir-Kapu,  or  Iron 
Gate.    [Daiiube.] 

The  country  between  the  Dinaric  Alps  and  the  mountains  jub*. 
traced,  which  comprehends  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia  and 
Servia,  is  a  truly  alpine  region,  presenting  only  high,  steep  mountains, 
and  narrow,  deep  valleys.  Its  vallevs  in  the  southern  districts  run 
parallel  to  the  Balkan  chain,  but  in  the  northern  they  are  transverse 
valleys.  None  of  the  numerous  chuns  of  this  tract  are  remarkable 
except  the  Rudnick  Mountains,  which  run  along  the  river  Morava  on 
its  western  bank  from  south  to  north,  and  have  always  served  as  a 
stronghold  to  the  Servians  in  their  wars  with  the  Turks.  The  most 
remarkable  rivers  of  this  region  are  the  Bosna,  the  Drina,  and  the 
Morava,  all  affluents  of  the  Danube.  The  Morava  mav  have  a  course 
of  200  miles,  and  drains  an  extensive  country,  more  than  one-half  Oa 
this  alpine  region. 

The  country  to  the  east  of  the  Kodja  Balkan  and  its  continuations, 
and  extending  from  the  Balkan  to  the  Danube  at  an  average  breadth  o  f 
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50  or  60  miles,  is  not  mountaiaouB,  but  only  hilly,  with  many  little  phuna 
between  the  hills.  Near  the  Danube  it  is  quite  a  plain.  No  consider- 
able rivers  traverse  it,  except  the  Isker  (the  Skios  of  Herodotus,  iv.  49  ; 
and  Oakios  of  Thucyd.,  iL  96),  which  passes  Sdphia,  and  breaking 
through  the  mountains  east  of  the  Kodja  Balkan,  crosses  the  hilly  plain 
of  Bavaria  into  the  Danube,  which  it  reaches  a  few  miles  east  of  Rahova. 

Thi*ee  extensive  and  continuous  chains  branch  off  from  the  southern 
side  of  the  Balkan.  The  most  eastern  detaches  itself  from  the  prin- 
cipal range  at  a  distance  of  rather  more  than  a  hundred  nulea  from 
Cape  Emineh,  and  running  in  a  south-eastern  direction  gradually 
approaches  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  where  it  forms  the  high  ana 
rocky  coast  to  the  south  of  the  Bay  of  Burgas,  and  terminates  in 
rocky  hills  on  the  Strait  of  Constantinople.  It  bears  the  name  of 
Straudjia  Mountains,  or  Kutchuk  Balkan,  and  though  not  of  great 
height  is  difficult  to  pass,  being  very  rocky.  Near  Wisa  it  is 
traversed  by  a  road  already  described.  The  Tekir-Dagh,  or  Tekiri 
Mountains,  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  this  chain.  This 
range  branches  off  from  the  Strandjia-Dagh  at  a  distance  of  about 
70  miles  west  of  Constantinople,  and  running  in  a  south-western 
direction,  and  approaching  very  near  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  it  divides 
into  two  branches,  of  which  the  northern  terminates  at  Cape  Paxi 
north  of  the  Bay  of  Saros,  and  the  southern  in  the  peninsula  of 
GallipolL    This  chain  merely  consists  of  hills. 

The  second  great  range  issuing  southward  from  the  Balkan  branches 
off  at  the  8\^urees  of  the  Maritza,  between  23**  and  24"  E.  long., 
and  nms  likewise  to  the  south-east ;  but  before  it  reaches  the  shores 
of  the  Archipelago  it  turns  to  the  east,  and  in  this  direction  running 
nearly  parallel  to  the  sea-coast  it  advances  to  the  very  banks  of  the 
Maritza,  where  it  terminates  opposite  a  branch  of  the  Tekir-Dagh.  One 
of  its  lateral  branches  forms  the  Cape  of  Maronea.  This  chain  rises 
to  a  considerable  height^  and  is  called  Despoto-Dagh :  part  of  it  lathe 
Rhodope  of  the  ancients. 

The  tract  of  country  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  Strandjia  and  to 
the  east  of  the  Despoto-Dagh,  and  has  for  its  northern  boundary  the 
Balkan  and  for  its  southern  the  Tekir-Dagh,  is  a  spacious  dose  valley 
traversed  by  numerous  ranges  of  hills,  between  which  ranges  there 
are  long  and  wide  valleys  and  some  extensive  plains,  rich  in  the 

Sroductions  of  Southern  Europe.     This  country  is  drained  by  the 
[aritza  and  its  tributaries,  among  which  the  Tun^ja  and  the  Arda 
are  the  largest. 

The  most  western  of  the  three  chains  which  branch  off  southward 
from  the  Balkan  is  by  for  the  most  extensive,  and  must  be  considered 
as  a  separate  mountain  system.  It  separates  Albania  from  Macedonia 
and  Tnessalia,  and  its  most  southern  branches  extend  through  the 
northern  part  of  Greece,  terminating  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Lepanto  and  at  Cape  Colonna  (Sunium  of  the  ancients).     [Greece  ; 

MACBDOyiA.] 

The  country  which  extends  between  this  last  mountain  range  and 
the  Adriatic  Sea  from  Capo  Sabionccllo  to  Cape  Linguetta,  compre- 
hending Albania  Proper,  or  the  ancient  lUyricum,  is  one  of  the  most 
mountainous  countries  in  Europe.  The  mountains,  though  none 
of  their  summits  attain  the  snow-line,  are  high,  their  ascent  very 
steep,  often  perpendicular,  and  the  valleys  between  them  very 
narrow  and  winding.  There  are  no  plains;  and  the  shores  them- 
selves are  everywhere  high  and  rocky.  Those  valleyB  which  lie  near 
the  principal  chain  run  parallel  to  it^  as  those  in  which  the  two 
principal  branches  of  the  Drin  descend ;  but  along  the  coast  they  are 
transverse,*  extending  east  and  west.  The  principal  rivers  which 
drain  this  mountain  r^on  are  the  Drin,  the  Scombi,  and  the  Vojutza. 

The  extensive  region  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  same  range,  and 
to  the  north  of  the  Vojutza  Mountains  (the  latter  of  which  extend 
from  this  range  eastward,  in  about  40^  N.  lat.,  and  terminate  with 
Mount  Olympus),  extending  to  the  Despoto-Dagh  and  the  great  chain 
of  the  Balkan,  comprehends  the  ancient  Maceoonia  and  great  part  of 
Thrace,  and  is  only  mountainous  near  the  gretA  ranges  which  inclose 
it  The  other  parts  though  extremely  uneven  rise  only  into  hills, 
with  the  exception  of  Kastagnatz-Dagh,  or  Mount  Pangaius,  which 
traverses  nearly  the  middle  of  the  country  and  terminates  on  the 
peninsula  called  by  the  Greeks  Chaloidlce.  Mount  Athos  may  be 
considered  as  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  this  chain.    [Atrob.] 

The  Balkan  Mountains  have  been  always  considered  difficult  to 
pass,  and  with  reason :  their  upper  parts  consist  of  naked  granite 
-*ising  here  and  there  into  oonical  peau,  which  are  separated  by  vast 
accumulations  of  rocky  fragments,  and  in  many  instances  by  veiy  deep 
and  narrow  chasms,  through  which  as  in  aU  high  mountain  passes 
violent  hurricanes  frequently  blow.  The  highest  parts  of  the  chain 
are  clear  of  snow  only  for  a  short  period  in  summer,  when  a  few 
alpine  plants  and  lichens  make  their  appearance.  Below  these  naked 
crags,  shrubs  and  trees  shoot  up  here  and  there,  and  a  little  lower 
down  the  declivities  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  forests, 
wluoh  are  thickest  and  most  continuous  on  the  northern  slope  towards 
Servia  and  Bulgaria.  On  the  southern  side,  on  account  of  the  greater 
mildness  of  the  climate,  cultivation  is  pushed  farther  up  the  moun- 
tain sidea  The  southern  slope  is  the  more  rapid.  On  the  northern 
side  the  seoondary  rooks  and  soils  heaped  up  against  the  granite 
crest  of  the  raotmtsins  form  a  sloping  surface  which  gradually 
subsides  into  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Danuba  The  natural  riches 
of  this  extensive  mountain  system  are  voy  imperfectly  known.    The 


Biver  and  gold  mines  worked  by  the  ancients  are  not  now  known.  Yat 
in  some  parts  mines  of  this  description  are  worked,  as  at  Ghiustendil, 
not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  nlara-Su,  or  Struma,  in  the  Egrisu- 
Dagh.  In  the  same  range  farther  to  the  west  are  considerable  mines 
of  copper ;  copper  is  also  found  in  the  Emineh-Dagh,  near  Shumla, 
and  probably  in  other  places.  Iron  seems  also  to  be  abundant,  and  is 
got  from  the  Kodja  Balkan  near  Dubnitza.  In  many  parts  there  are 
mines  of  lead,  and  in  others  rock-salt  in  great  abimdanoa.  Marble  is 
abundant  in  the  southern  ranges.  « 

BALKASH,  a  lake  of  Central  Asia,  lies  between  44"  and  46**  N.  lat, 
74**  and  77**  E.  long.,  in  the  country  of  the  Zungares,  and  is  situated 
in  the  eaqt  of  Independent  Tartary,  but  partly  also  in  the  Chinese 
province  o  Thian-shan  Pelu  and  government  of  III 

The  extent  of  this  lake  is  not  known.  The  caravans  going  from 
the  banks  of  the  Irtish  to  Tashkend  and  Eashgar  travel  for  many 
days  together  on  its  shores.  Its  length  from  north-east  to  south-west 
is  probably  about  150  miles.    Its  greatest  breadth  is  about  70  miles. 

On  the  east  and  on  the  west  the  lake  is  inclosed  by  motmtains, 
which  terminate  not  far  from  its  shores.  Those  on  the  east  separate 
it  from  the  Lake  of  Alak-kul,  and  those  on  the  west  and  south-weet 
from  that  of  Issi-kul :  both  ranges  are  called  Ala-tau,  though  they 
are  divided  from  one  another  by  the  lake  and  the  wide  valley  of  the 
Ili  River.  On  the  north  and  north-west  of  it  extends  a  steppe  many 
hundred  miles  in  length,  which  from  the  nation  that  inhabits  it  is 
called  the  Steppe  of  bae  Kirguiz  Kazak,  or  Western  Kirghiz,  and  con- 
tinues  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  Lake  of  Aral  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  It 
seems  to  descend  by  a  very  gentle  slope  to  the  west,  as  the  course  of  all 
its  rivers  proves.  On  the  south  and  south-east  of  the  lake  opens  the  wide 
and  extensive  valley  of  the  Ili,  which  was  about  a  century  ago  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  independent  and  powerful  Zungares,  from  whom  this 
country  was  called  Zimgaria.  Their  whole  nation  was  nearly  annihi- 
lated by  the  Chinese,  who  since  that  time  have  settled  other  nations 
there — Turks,  Mongols,  Mantchus,  and  Chinese ;  and  have  introduced 
agriculture.  The  hordes  of  the  Turgut,  who  in  1771  left  the  banks 
of  the  Volga  and  the  Russian  empire,  likwise  received  from  the 
Chinese  the  countries  to  the  south  of  the  Lake  of  Balkash.  The 
river  Ili,  which  traverses  this  valley  in  all  its  length,  has  according 
to  the  Chinese  geography  a  course  of  upwards  of  240  miles:  it 
empties  itself  into  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake,  which  has 
no  outlet  though  it  receives  besides  the  Ili  the  water  of  several  other 
rivers  on  the  north  and  east,  of  which  one  or  two  run  perhaps  a 
hundred  miles  and  upwards.     (Humboldt ;  Bitterns  Ana.) 

BALKH,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Bokhara,  about  25  miles  south 
ftt>m  the  Oxus,  and  1800  feet  above  the  sea,  stands  in  86**  48'  N.  lat., 
67*  18'  E.  long.,  on  a  gentle  declivity  sloping  towards  the  river. 
Tlie  remains  of  its  former  structures  cover  a  space  of  about 
20  miles  in  circuit;  they  consist  of  fallen  mosques  and  decayed 
tombs,  which  have  been  built  of  sundried  bricks  :  there  are  no  ruins 
prior  to  the  age  of  Mohammedanism. 

By  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  countries  Balkh  is  called 
'  Mother  of  Cities,'  and  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Kyamoors,  the 
founder  of  the  Persian  monarehy.  After  the  conquest  of  Alexander 
the  Great  it  flourished  under  the  name  of  Zariaspa,  or  Bactra  (Strabo, 
p.  516),  wiUi  a  dynasty  of  Grecian  kings.  In  the  Srd  century  of  the 
Christian  era  Artaxerxes  the  Persian  had  his  authority  acknowledged 
in  a  great  assembly  held  at  Balkh.  It  continued  subject  to  the  Persian 
empire,  and  to  be  the  residence  of  the  head  of  the  Magi,  till  the  followera 
of  Zoroaster  were  overthrown  by  the  conquests  of  the  Kalifa  Its 
inhabitants  were  butchered  in  cold  blood  by  Genghis  Khan ;  Timur 
who  took  Balkh  attached  it  to  his  empire.  It  formed  the  govemmeiit 
of  Aurungzebe  in  his  youth,  and  was  at  last  invaded  by  the  great 
Nadir.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Dooranee  monarehy  after  his 
death,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Afghans ;  and  about  1620  it  was 
seized  by  the  king  of  Bokhara :  the  population  does  not  amount  to 
2000  persons,  who  are  chiefly  natives  of  Cabul,  and  the  remnant  of  the 
Kara  noukur,  a  description  of  militia  established  here  by  the  Afghans : 
there  are  also  a  few  Arabs.  The  Usbek  chief  of  Kunduz,  who  pos- 
sessed the  city  prior  to  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Bokharees, 
marehed  off  a  great  portion  of  its  population. 

The  cireuit  of  Balxh  appeara  to  have  contained  numerous  gardens, 
which  increased  its  size  without  adding  to  its  population ;  and  from 
the  frail  material  of  which  the  buildings  are  constructed  it  does  not 
appear  that  it  ever  was  a  substantial  atj.  There  are  three  large 
coUeges  of  handsome  structure,  now  in  a  state  of  decay.  A  mud  w^l 
surrounds  the  present  town ;  outside  of  which  are  ruins  on  every 
side,  to  the  extent  of  about  two  miles.  The  citadel,  or  'ark,'  on  the 
nortiiem  side,  has  been  constructed  in  a  more  solid  style,  yet  it  is  a 
place  of  no  strength.  There  is  a  stone  of  white  marble  in  it  which 
is  pointed  out  as  the  throne  of  Kyamoore,  or  Cyrus. 

The  river  of  Balkh,  Adiniah  or  Dakash  (the  ancient  Baotrus), 
which  gave  name  to  the  city  and  province,  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Hindu-Koosh,  and  enters  the  plain  of  Turkistan  about  six  nulee 
south  of  Balkh.  According  to  Quintus  Curtius  (vii  4)  it  formerly 
washed  the  walls  of  the  town,  or  according  to  Stmbo,  ran  through  it ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case  at  present,  for  at  the  point  where  it  leaves 
the  mountains  it  is  distributed  with  great  labour  over  the  whole 
district  by  numerous  canals,  and  conducted  to  the  city  and  also  to 
Mazar  and  Akhohu  on  each  side  of  it    Akhdhu  U  about  00  miles 
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from  Balkh,  but  none  of  the  other  canals  extend  so  far,  though  the 
waters  of  some  trickle  half  way  down  to  the  Oxus,  and  idford  a  supply 
of  water  to  the  roving  Turkomans.  The  gentle  slope  of  the  land 
toAvards  the  Oxus  affords  great  facilities  for  irrigating  the  country, 
the  soil  of  which  is  rich  and  productive,  and  wUl  account  for  the 
great  population  and  vast  fertili^  that  once  existed  in  this  province. 
Many  of  the  canals  are  scarcely  now  discoverable,  being  nearly  choked 
up.  They  fluently  overflow  and  leave  marshes,  which  may  account 
for  the  uuhealtlKness  of  the  country  :  intermittent  fevers  and  rheu- 
matism are  very  prevalent.  In  June  the  thermometer  does  not  rw^ 
above  80**.  Wheat  ripens  in  that  month  and  the  stalks  grow  as  high 
as  in  England.  The  fruit  of  Balkh  is  most  luscious,  particularly  we 
apricots,  which  are  nearly  as  lai^e  as  apples ;  a  shilling  will  purchase 
a  thousand,  and  with  iced  water  they  are  great  luxuries,  though 
dangerous  ones.  Snow  is  brought  in  quantities  from  the  mountains 
south  of  Balkh.  Persian  coins  as  well  as  those  of  the  emperora  of 
/iindustan  are  found  among  the  ruins ;  and  it  is  remai'kable  that  in 
fche  countries  north  of  the  Hindu-Koosh  the  current  coinage  of  the 
present  time  is  that  of  the  emperors  of  Delhi,  who  ruled  prior  to  the 
age  of  Nadir.  The  trees,  fruit,  and  com  of  Balkh  have  a  great 
celebrity,  and  its  horses  are  equally  famed. 

(Bumes's  Travels  into  Bokharay  kc) 

BALLENY  ISLANDS.    [South  jPolar  Couhtries.] 

BALLINA,  county  of  Mayo,  Ireland,  a  seaport  and  post-town,  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Kilmoremoy  and 
barony  of  Tyrawley  (with  the  suburb  of  Ardnaree,  in  the  pansh  of 
Kilmoremoy,  barony  of  Tirera,  and  county  of  Sligo),  is  situated  on 
the  Moy  River,  7  miles  above  its  embouchure  in  Killala  Bay,  in 
54"  r  N.  lat.,  9'  10'  W.  long. ;  159  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  Dublin. 
The  population  in  1841  was  7012 ;  in  1851  the  population  was  5230, 
(being  4647  in  Mayo,  and  583  in  Sligo  county) ;  besides  1839  inmates  of 
the  Union  workhouse.  Ballina  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  20  electoral 
divisions,  with  an  area  of  150,414  acres,  and  a  population  in  1841  of 
52,234,  in  1851  of  33,611. 

The  two  bridges  which  cross  the  Moy  at  Ballina  are  the  leading  means 
of  communication  between  the  county  of  Sligo  and  the  northern 
baronies  of  Mayo.  The  situation  is  also  favourable  for  the  export  of 
agricultural  produce.  The  town  is  modem,  well  built,  and  clean.  On 
the  Mayo  side  it  consists  chiefly  of  one  street,  running  parallel  to  the 
river,  with  cross  streets  diverging  on  the  roads  to  Crossmolina  and 
Killala.  There  are  here  a  court-house,  and  chapels  for  Baptists  and 
Wesleyan  Methodists.  On  the  Sligo  side  are  the  parish  church  and  a 
ppacious  gothic  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  which  serves  os  a  cathedral  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  KiUala.  A  brisk  trade  is  carried  on  in 
the  export  of  agricultural  produce.  There  is  a  very  productive  salmon 
fishery.  A  fever  hospital  and  a  dispensary  are  in  the  town.  Ballina 
has  a  station  of  the  constabulary  force.  Quarter  and  petty  sesBionB  are 
held ;  there  are  fairs  on  May  12th,  and  August  12th.  The  surrounding 
scenery  is  remarkably  fine,  having  a  fertile  and  very  extensive  plain 
towards  the  sea,  bounded  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  range  of  the  Ox 
Mountains  in  Sligo,  and  on  the  west  by  Nephin  Mountain  (2646  feet), 
and  the  highlands  of  Erris.  Ten  miles  north-east  of  Ballina,  near  the 
shore  of  £Uala  Bay,  is  the  ruined  castle  of  Leacan,  now  called  Castle 
Forbes,  remarkable  as  having  been  the  patrimony  of  the  Mac  Firbises, 
who  held  it  in  virtue  of  their  office  as  hereditary  scribes  and  historians 
of  the  ancient  Irish  territory  of  Hy-Fiachra. 

{Tribes  and  Outtoms  of  Hy-Fiackra,  Published  by  the  Irish  ArchcS' 
dogicaX  Society ,  Dublin,  1844  ;  Thorn's /ruA  Almanack,) 

BALLINASLOE,  counties  of  Qalway  and  Roscommon,  Ireland, 
in  the  parish  of  Kilclooney  and  barony  of  Clonmacnoon  in  the 
former^  and  the  parish  of  Creagh,  barony  of  Moycam,  in  the  latter, 
is  a  mttrket  and  post-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union.  The 
town  stands  on  both  banks  of  the  river  Suck,  eight  miles  above  the 
confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Shannon,  in  53'*  20'  N.  lat,  8°  11' 
W.  long;  distant  from  Dublin  91  miles  west  by  the  high  road, 
95  miles  by  the  line  of  the  Grand  Canal,  of  which  it  is  the  westem 
terminus,  and  914  miles  by  the  Midland  Great  Westem  railway. 
The  population  in  1841  was  4934 ;  in  1851  it  was  4063,  exclusive  of 
2487  persons  in  the  Union  workhouse.  Ballinasloe  Poor-Law  Union 
comprises  25  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  160,507  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1841  of  46,206,  in  1851  of  86,069. 

The  Suck  at  Ballinasloe  flows  in  several  channels,  over  which  the 
leading  road  from  Athlone  to  Galway  is  carried  by  a  sucoeesion  of 
bridges  and  causeways  600  yards  in  length.  On  the  Roscommon  side  are 
the  remains  of  a  castle  which  formerly  defended  the  bridge;  the 
district  hmatic  asylum  for  Connaught  is  also  situated  here.  The 
principal  part  of  the  to¥m  stands  on  the  Galway  or  right  bank  of 
the  river  adjoining  the  demesne  of  the  proprietor  Earl  Clancarty. 
Ballinasloe  is  celebrated  for  the  great  annual  cattle -fair  which  is 
held  her«  from  the  5th  to  the  9th  of  October.  There  is  also  a  con- 
siderable wool-fair  on  the  4th  of  July.  Other  fairs  are  held  on 
March  27th  and  May  7th.  The  fair-green  lies  between  the  town  and 
Earl  Clancart/s  park.  The  horses  and  black  cattle  are  here  exposed 
for  sale;  but  the  sheep-fair  is  held  within  the  demesne  grounds.  The 
numbers  of  sheep  and  bhick  cattle  brought  for  sale  to  Ballinasloe  for 
the  fair  of  1849  were  61,446,  and  12,758  respectively.  The  town  is 
well  built,  clean,  and  provided  with  good  shops  and  hotels.  Ballinasloe 
is  a  handdome  town,  particularly  on  the  side  next  the  fair-green. 


which  is  overlooked  by  a  line  of  private  dwelling-houses,  havlD^  the 
church,  a  gothic  building  with  an  elegant  spire,  in  the  midst,  The 
Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  and  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Metho- 
dists have  places  of  worship.  There  are  here  a  savings  bank,  a  Icmn 
fund,  a  bridewell,  a  station  of  the  constabulary  force,  and  the  eXaS 
of  the  county  mUitia.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held  in  the 
town.  A  considerable  quantity  of  grain  is  sold  at  the  Ballinaaloe 
market  The  surrounding  district  although  interspersed  with  bogs 
is  well  cultivated  and  adorned  with  the  demesnes  and  plantations 
of  numerous  resident  proprietors. 

BALLINROBE,  county  of  Mayo,  Ireland,  a  market  and  po.«5t-town 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Balllnrobe,  aud 
barony  of  Kilmaine,  is  situated  on  the  Robe  River,  2  miles  from  its 
embouchure  in  Lough  Mask,  in  53"  37'  N.  lat,  9"  9'  W.  long.,  disuuit 
141  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  Dublin,  and  4  miles  aW.  from  HoUymount 
on  the  leading  road  from  Tuam  to  CasUebar:  the  population  in 
1841  was  2678,  in  1851  it  was  2162,  exclusive  of  2301  inmates  of  tho 
Union  workhouse.  Ballinrobe  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  18  elect«>r^ 
divisions,  with  an  area  of  144,888  acres,  and  a  population  in  1841  of 
52,113,  in  1851  of  37,285. 

Ballinrobe  is  picturesquely  situated  chiefly  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Robe,  and  has  on  tne  whole  a  clean  and  neat  appearance.  It  basi 
now  little  trade,  having  in  this  respect  much  declined  from  its  former 
importance.  In  the  town  are  the  parish  church,  a  large  chapel  for 
Roman  Catholics,  a  chapel  for  Protestant  Dissenters,  a  market-house, 
a  dispensary,  a  bridewell,  and  the  Union  workhouse.  Quarter  and 
petty  sessions  are  held,  and  in  the  town  is  a  barrack  station  and  a 
station  of  the  county  constabulary  force.  A  market  for  agricultural 
produce  is  held  weekly,  and  fairs  on  Whit-Monday  and  December  5  th. 

BALLINTOY.    [Antrim.] 

BALLSTON  SPA.    [Nbw  York.] 

BALLY  ISLAND.    [Ball] 

BALLYCASTLE,  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  in  the  parish  of 
Ramom  and  barony  of  Cary,  a  small  seaport  and  post-town  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  an  open  bay  opposite  to  the 
island  of  RathUn,  in  55**  10'  N.  lat,  6"  14'  W.  long.,  160  miles  N,  from 
Dublin :  the  population  in  1851  was  1669,  besides  274  in  the  Union 
workhouse.  Ballycastle  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  15  electoral 
divisions,  with  an  area  of  102,568  acres,  and  a  population  in  1841  of 
26,010,  in  1851  of  20,974. 

Ballycastle  consists  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  town,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mUe  apart  The  upper  town  contains  some  neat  houses,  and  in 
it  aie  the  Episcopal  church,  and  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Roman  Catholics,  and  Presbyteriana  The  town  is  visited  for  sea- 
bathing. There  are  here  a  fever  hospital,  a  dispensary,  a  sessions 
'  house,  and  the  Union  workhouse.  Some  eighty  years  since  a  lai^ 
amount  of  money  was  laid  out  by  the  proprietor,  aided  by  a  grant  of 
23,000/.  from  the  Irish  Parliament,  in  the  construction  of  piers,  with 
a  view  to  promote  the  shipping  of  coal  from  the  mines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  exposed  position  of  the  bay  however  made  it  impos- 
sible to  preserve  the  piers  from  the  violence  of  the  sea,  especially  in 
north-west  winds,  and  the  trade  which  appeared  likely  to  grow  into 
importance  was  destroyed  by  the  demolition  of  the  piers.  Some  kelp 
is  manu&ctured  in  the  vicimty,  and  there  is  a  small  retail  trade.  Four 
fairs  are  held  in.  the  course  of  the  year.  Petty  sessions  are  held  in 
the  town,  and  there  is  a  station  of  the  coast-guard. 

BALLYCLARE.    [Antrim.] 

BALLYMAHON,  countv  of  Longford,  Ireland,  a  market  and  post- 
town  and  the  seat  of  a  rooi^Law  Union,  chiefly  in  the  parish  of 
Shruel  and  barony  of  Rathdine,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Inny,  m  53''  31'  N.  lat,  7^  43'  W.  long.,  distant  10  mUes  S.  from 
Longford  and  68  miles  W.  by  N.  from.  Dublin.  The  population  of  the 
town  in  1841  was  1229,  in  1851  it  was  1025,  exclusive  of  60  persons 
in  the  Union  workhouse.  Ballymahon  Poor*Law  Union  contains  18 
electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  100,125  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1841  of  89,665,  in  1851  of  26,288. 

BaUymahon  consists  chiefly  of  one  wide  street^  built  along  the  aide 
of  a  hill  which  rises  with  a  gentle  slope  from  the  river  bank.  The 
Inny  is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge  of  five  arches.  The  town 
appears  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a  castle  founded  here  by 
liahon,  king  of  Thomond,  in  960 ;  of  this  oasUe  the  only  remains  are 
some  arches,  which  have  been  incorporated  with  a  dwelling-house. 
Ballymahon  possesses  an  Episcopal  diurch,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
a  sessions-house,  a  market-house,  a  dispensary,  and  the  Union  work- 
house. Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held,  and  there  is  a  station  of 
the  constabulary  force.  The  weekly  market,  chiefly  for  agricultural 
produoe,  is  on  Thursday.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  Thursday  before  Ash- 
Wednesday,  on  May  11th,  on  August  11th,  and  on  November  21st 
The  fail  in  May  is  a  considerable  £ur  for  cattle.  There  is  little 
manufacturing  activity,  but  the  retail  trade  is  of  some  amount 
Three  miles  below  Ballymahon  the  river  Inny  falls  into  Lough  Ree. 

BALLYMENA,  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  a  market  and  post-town, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor*Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkinsiola  and 
barony  of  Lower  Toome  (with  the  suburb  of  Harryville  in  the  parish 
of  Ballyclug  and  barony  of  Lower  Antrim),  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Braid  River,  2  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Maine,  in 
54*  52'  N.  kt,  6'  15'  W.  long.,  33  miles  N.N.W.  from  Belfast  by  the 
Belfast  and  Ballymena  railway,  and  118  miles  N.  from  Dublin.    The 
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population  in  1841  was  5549 ;  in  1851  it  was  6186,  beeideB  857  in 
the  Union  workhouBO.  Balljmena  Pooi^Law  Union  oomprisee  28 
electoral  divisiona,  with  an  area  of  160,858  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1841  of  74,120,  in  1861  of  71,128. 

Ballymena  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  very  densely-populated  district, 
exten^g  from  the  neighboming  town  of  Broughshane  on  the  east  to 
the  river  Bann  on  the  west^  The  population  here  unite  the  manufac- 
ture of  linen  with  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  and  Ballymena  which  is 
their  chief  market  possesses  a  very  considerable  and  flourishing  trade 
both  in  linens  and  agricultural  produce.  The  town  is  built  of  stone, 
and  has  a  respectable  appearanca  There  are  an  Episcopal,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  a  Wesleyan  Methodist,  and  three  Presbyterian  places  of 
worship ;  a  market-house  with  a  spire,  the  Union  workhouse,  a  dia- 
pensary,  and  a  bridewelL  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held,  and 
the  town  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  county  constabulary.  Saturday 
is  the  market  day.  Fairs  are  held  on  July  26th  and  October  21stw 
In  the  vidnity  are  extensive  bleach-greens.  The  surrounding  district 
although  divided  into  very  small  holdings  is  cultivated  to  advantage, 
and  presents  a  rich  and  pleasing  landscape. 

BALLYMONEY,  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  a  market  and  post- 
town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Ballymoney 
and  barony  of  Upper  Dunluoe,  is  situated  on  the  leading  road  from 
Belfast  to  Coleraine,  8  miles  E.  of  the  river  Bann,  in  55"  4'  N.  lat.,  6**  31' 
W.  long.,  18  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Ballymena,  8|  miles  S.E.  from 
Coleraine,  and  140  miles  N.N.W.  from  Dublin :  the  population  in 
1841  was  2490;  in  1851  it  was  2581,  exclusive  of  373  in  the  Union 
workhouse.  Ballymoney  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  23  electoral 
divisions,  with  an  area  of  127,115  acres,  and  a  population  in  1841  of 
50,710,  in  1851  of  42,418.  The  town  is  irregularly  built  on  a  small 
stream  which  runs  into  the  river  Bann.  It  contains  a  church  of  the 
Establishment,  a  clubpel  for  Roman  Catholici^  several  chapels  for 
Presbyterians,  a  town-hall,  a  dispensary,  the  Union  workhouse,  and  a 
bridewelL  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held,  and  there  are  here 
stations  of  the  constabulary  and  the  revenue  police.  Ballymoney  has 
a  small  trade  in  linens.  A  market  for  linens  and  dairy  produce 
is  held  monthly,  and  fairs  are  held  on  May  6th,  July  10th  and 
October  10th. 

BALLYMORE.    [Webtmeath.] 

BALLYNURE.    [Antrim.] 

BALLYSHANNON,  county  of  Donegal,  Ireland,  a  market,  post, 
and  seaport  town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parishes 
of  Inishmacsaint  and  Eilbarron,  in  the  barony  of  Tirhugh,  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Erne  near  its  embouchure  on  the  Bay  of 
DonogaJ,  in  54**  80'  N.  lat,  8"  11'  W.  long.,  26  miles  W.N.W.  from 
Ennisldllen,  and  129  miles  N.W.  from  Dublin :  the  population  in 
1841  was  3518,  in  1851  it  ^was  8697,  besides  834  persons  in  the 
Union  workhouse.  BaUyshannon  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  21 
electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  132,082  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1841  of  48,196,  in  1851  of  35,891. 

The  town  of  BaUyshannon  contains  an  episcopal  church,  chapels 
for  Roman  Catholics  and  Presbyterians ;  a  sessions  and  market-house, 
a  dispensary,  the  Union  workhouse,  and  inJEantry  barracks.  BaUy- 
shannon is  a  station  of  the  county  constabulaxy,  and  the  staff  of  the 
county  militia  is  stationed  here.  Petty  sessions  are  held  in  the  town. 
The  river  Erne  here  runs  over  a  wide  rockv  bed,  and  is  crossed  by  a 
bridge  of  14  arches.  About  400  yards  below  the  bridge  the  river- 
course  is  terminated  by  a  remarkable  cataract  The  height  of  the 
cascade  varies  with  the  state  of  the  tide,  which  flows  up  to  the  base 
of  the  rocky  ledge  over  which  the  Erne  is  precipitated.  At  low 
water  the  faU  is  16  feet,  and  the  effect  at  aU  tunes  fine  is  then  very 
imposing.  The  Erne  dlschaiges  a  greater  volume  of  water  than  any 
other  river  of  Ireland  except  the  Shannon.  It  abounds  with  salmon; 
and  at  the  season  when  these  fish  return  from  the  sea  the  salmon-leap 
here  is  a  singular  and  interesting  spectacle.  The  course  of  the  Erne 
from  Lough  Erne  to  BaUyshannon,  a  distance  of  8  mUes,  presents 
very  fine  river  scenery.  BaUyshannon  has  a  trifling  export  trade. 
Brewing,  distiUing,  and  salt-making  are  carried  on.  Fairs  are  held 
four  times  in  the  year.  About  a  mile  N.W.  from  the  town,  on  the 
shore  of  Donegal  Bay,  stands  the  ruined  castle  of  Eilbarron,  the 
ancient  patrimony  of  the  O'Clerys,  held  by  them  in  virtue  of  their 
ofi&ce  as  hereditary  Annalists  of  Donegal.  It  was  by  members  of 
this  family  that  the  '  Irish  Annals  of  the  Foiu:  Masters'  were  compiled 
after  their  expulaiQn  from  EUbarron  in  A.D.  1682-36. 

BALLYYAQH  AN,  county  of  Clare,  Ireland,  a  fishing  village  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Drumcreehy  and  barony  of 
Burren,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  BaUyyaghan  Bay,  on  the  south  side 
of  Galway  Bay,  in  53**  V  N.  lat,  9°  5'  W.  long.,  distant  14  nules  S.  from 
Galway  by  water,  15  nules  N.  by  W.  from  Ennis,  and  189  iniles  W.  by 
S.  from  Dublin :  the  population  of  the  village  in  1851  was  240,  besides 
417  in  the  Union  workhouse.  BaUyvaghan  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
11  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  71,063  acres,  and  a  population 
in  1841  of  11,969,  in  1851  of  8148.  Petty  sessions  are  held  here,  and 
there  is  a  station  of  the  coast-guard. 

BALMERINO.    [FefshibsJ 

BALROTHERY,  county  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  a  village,  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Babothery  and  barony  of 
Balrothery  East,  is  situated  in  53**  25'  N.  lat,  6''  10'  W.  long.,  en  the 
old  mail-coach  road  leading  coastwise  from  Dublin  to  Drogheda;  2  | 
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miles  aaW.  from  Balbriggan,  and  20  miles  N.N.R  from  Dublm 
the  population  in  1851  was  257,  and  556  in  the  Union  workhouse. 
Balrotheiy  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  12  electoral  divisions,  with  an 
area  of  75,133  acres,  and  a  population  in  1841  of  27,852,  in  1851 
of  24,774. 

BALTIC  SEA  is  a  close  sea,  wliich  occupies  as  it  were  the  centre 
of  Northern  Europe,  separating  Sweden  and  the  Danish  islands  from 
Germany,  Prussia,  and  Russia.  It  extends  from  54*"  to  66°  N.  lat, 
and  from  10^  to  30**  R  long.  It  is  separated  from  the  North  Sea  by 
the  low  and  comparatively  narrow  tract  of  land  which  forms  the 
southern  part  of  the  Danish  peninsula  of  Jutland.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  ocean  by  means  of  a  large  gulf  caUed  the  Kat- 
tegat, which  separates  Denmark  from  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  by 
three  straits — the  Sound,  the  Great  Belt,  and  the  Little  Belt — ^whicn 
may  be  considered  as  three  gates  by  which  the  Baltic  Sea  is  entered. 

The  main  body  of  the  Baltic  Sea  does  not  Ue  in  one  direction. 
Between  Denmark  and  Prussia  it  extends  from  west  to  east,  but 
between  Cape  Torhamsudde  in  Sweden  and  Cape  Brusterort  in 
Prussia  it  bends  to  the  north ;  the  remainder  of  the  main  body  lies 
nearly  due  noi*th  and  south,  and  branches  off  into  three  large  gulfs, 
those  of  Bothnia,  Finland,  and  Livonia. 

A  line  drawn  from  Swinemiinde  at  the  entrance  of  the  Stettiner 
Haff,  about  the  most  southern  point  of  the  Baltic,  to  Tomeo,  is  Uttle 
less  than  900  miles  long.  The  breadth  of  this  sea  is  not  groat;  and 
the  most  western  part  is  the  narrowest  Between  the  Danish  islands 
and  the  coast  of  Holstein  and  Mecklenburg  it  is  nowhere  more  than 
30  mUes  in  width,  and  frequently  less.  Farther  to  the  east  it  is  wider. 
The  island  of  Riigen  is  upwards  of  50  nules  from  the  southeni 
shores  of  Sweden.  Gradually  increasing  towards  the  east,  its  greatest 
width  is  at  its  bend  northward,  between  Torhamsudde  and 
Brusterort,  where  it  may  measure  about  150  miles.  The  main  body 
narrows  vexy  UtUe  farther  to  the  north,  its  mean  width  being  always 
between  120  and  130  mUes.  But  the  far-extendetl  limbs  of  this  pari 
are  xnuch  narrower.  The  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  which  extends  to  the 
north  for  about  400  nules,  is  only  from  30  t:o  100  miles  wide ;  and 
the  Ghilf  of  Finland,  which  runs  about  280  miles  to  the  east,  is  not 
more  than  from  40  to  70  miles  in  breadth.  The  smallest  of  the 
three  gulfs,  that  of  Livonia  or  Riga,  is  from  20  to  60  miles  wide ;  but 
it  extends  only  about  a  hundred  nules  to  the  south-east  between 
Livonia  and  Kurland. 

The  Burfiu)e  of  the  whole  Bea  according  to  the  oalculationB  of 
German  geographers  is  upwards  of  160,000  square  miles. 

The  southern  coast  of  the  Baltic,  from  the  LitUe  Belt  to  Cape 
DomesneBs  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Livonia,  is  low  and  sandy, 
and  lined  by  numerous  sand-banks.  The  beach  is  covered  with  smidl 
pebbles  of  granite  and  porphyxy,  which  in  some  places,  as  at  Dobberan 
in  Mecklenburg,  have  formed  walls  of  considerable  height  and  extent ; 
in  many  other  parts  there  are  downs  or  sand-hills.  This  part  of  the 
coast  is  characterised  by  fresh-water  lakes  caUed  Hafis,  which  are 
separated  from  the  sea  by  very  narrow  and  sandy  but  somewhat 
elevated  tracts  of  land  caUed  Nehrungs.  Clilb  and  rocks  begin  to 
appear  near  Cape^omesness ;  but  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Livonia  are 
low,  and  oommonly  sandy,  tiiough  in  a  few  places  interrupted  by  a 
rooky  beach.  The  rocky  coast  becomes  general  at  Cape  Spinthambre 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  it  preserves  tlus  chanuster 
along  this  gulf  and  that  of  Bothnia,  and  even  to  the  south  of  the 
latter  to  the  entrance  of  the  Sound  of  Ealmar,  which  separates  the 
island  of  (Eland  from  the  continent  With  the  exception  of  the 
innermost  recesses  of  both  g^ulfs,  which  are  low  and  sandy,  the  whole 
of  this  extensive  coast  is  rocky,  though  commonly  low,  rising  in  vexy 
few  places  to  more  than  50  feet  Along  this  coast  there  are  numerous 
cUfis  and  rocky  islands  of  smaU  ext^t,  which  render  access  to  its 
ports  as  difficult  as  it  is  rendered  on  the  southern  shore  by  the 
numerous  sand-banks.  The  shores  of  the  Sound  of  Ealmar  are  sandy 
and  low,  but  at  Cape  Torhamsudde  rocks  appear  again  and  continue 
westward  to  Solfvitsborg  with  a  considerable  elevation.  The  remainder, 
or  the  coasts  of  Scania,  are  of  moderate  height^  but  not  rocky. 

The  basin  of  the  Baltic  Sea  is  of  considerable  extent  On  the 
south  it  receives  by  the  Oder  and  Vistula  the  drainage  of  countries 
which  Ue  300  nules  and  upwards  from  its  shores.  On  the  east  the 
Niemen  and  the  Diina,  near  their  sources,  drain  countries  which  are 
from  250  to  800  xmles  from  the  sea.  To  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland  the  basin  of  the  Baltic  becomes  more  contracted,  though 
round  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  southward  to  the  paraUel  of  Stock- 
holm, it  generally  extends  150  nules  from  the  coast  It  is  only  at  its 
western  extremity,  where  it  approaches  the  North  Sea,  th&t  the 
waters  falUnff  into  it  have  a  short  course,  frequently  only  a  few  nules. 
Comparing  we  extent  of  country  drained  by  the  rivers  which  empty 
themselves  into  tiie  Baltic  with  that  drained  by  the  rivers  which  faU 
in  other  parts  of  the  ocean,  it  appears  that  the  basin  of  the  Baltic  is 
one  of  the  most  extensive  in  Europe,  and  is  only  exceeded  by  that  of 
the  Black  Sea,  and  even  by  the  latter  not  to  any  laige  amount  The 
drainage  of  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  surface  of  Europe  goes  to  the 
Baltia 

The  basin  of  close  seas  is  generaUy  bounded  by  momitains  or  high 
table-lands,  as  the  Mediterranean  and  tiie  gulfs  of  Persia  and  of 
Arabia;  and  in  such  cases  the  coimtries  lying  within  the  basin  are 
not  subject  to  have  their  climate  materiaUy  influenced  by  that  of  the 
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ootwMm  flKoated  beyond  the  limits  of  tke  baaio.  But  this  ia  not  tke 
«Me  with  the  BaMo;  Only  a  comparative  small  part,  not  one-fourth 
Hi  the  boimdary  of  ite  basin,  is  formed  by  high  monntains ;  the 
fenttinder  risee  to  no  great  eloTation  above  the  level  of  the  sea^  and 
■inira  with  a  Yory  gradual  and  often  imperceptible  descent  towards 
tile  iea.  By  this  singolar  position  some  of  the  most  distinguishing 
^eetdiarfitlee  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  of  the  ooontry  about  it^  may  be 
eomlained. 

Perhaps  in  no  inhabited  oofmtry  on  the  fdoho  does  such  a  quantity 
ef  snow  nil  as  In  the  oountries  round  the  Baltic.  This  phenomenon 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  Baltic  being  alter- 
nately filled  with  warm  moisture,  and  subjeeted  to  a  dry  piercing 
oeld;  and  by  ^e  frequent  and  rapid  transition  from  one  to  the  other. 
The  wann  moisture  is  brought  by  the  south-western  and  western 
winds  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  over  the  low  peninsula  of  Jutland, 
and  the  equally  low  plains  of  northern  Qermany ,  as  far  as  Petersburgh 
said  the  forest  of  Wolkhonsk,  where  the  Volga  rises. .  Upon  a  sudden 
change  of  tike  wind  to  the  north>east,  east»  or  south-east,  the  cold  dry 
aJr  f^m  the  fi*ozen  shores  of  the  Icy  Sea,  the  elevated  countries  along 
the  Ural  Momitains,  or  the  cold  steppes  extending  to  the  north  of  the 
Caspian  Sea^  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  moisture,  which  being 
mdaenly  condensed,  covers  in  the  form  of  snow  the  countries  round 
the  Baltic.  In  summer  the  same  causes  produce  an  alternation  of 
rainy  and  fidr  weather.  To  this  peculiar  character  of  their  climate 
these  oountries  owe  their  wealth.  Though  not  endowed  with  great 
Ibrtilitr,  the  soil  being  with  very  few  exceptions  sand  v  and  lights  they 
abound  in  timber  of  the  best  qiiality — support  in  their  green  pastures 
hmimierable  herds  of  cattle,  and  produce  abundant  crops  of  grain, 
which  have  made  these  districts  the  richest  granary  of  the  globe.  No 
Mher  portion  of  the  earth  approaching  so  near  the  Polar  Circle  can  be 
iempared  with  them  in  natural  wealth. 

Some  of  the  peculiar  qualities  by  which  the  Baltic  is  distinguished 
ai«  intimately  eonnected  with  the  climate  of  its  basin.  By  experi- 
teenta  it  has  been  found  that  8  lbs.  of  water  taken  from  the  North 
lto«  contain  747  grains  of  salt,  but  the  same  quantity  from  the  Baltic 
does  not  yield  more  than  389  grahis.  In  general  it  is  calculated  that 
■alt  eonstitutes  onlv  from  one-thirtieth  to  one-fortieth  part  of  the 
Iratters  of  the  Baltic;  but  here  also  some  variations  exist.  The 
iMftbem  patts^  especiiJly  the  €hilf  of  Bothnia,  contain  less  salt  than  the 
others,  and  the  amount  varies  greatly  according  to  the  seasons.  At 
Midsummer  only  a  ton  of  salt  can  be  obtained  from  about  800  tons 
of  sea-water  taken  firom  the  Qulf  of  Bothnia,  while  at  Christmas 
00  tons  give  the  same  quantity.  The  weight  of  the  water  taken  from 
the  centre  of  the  Baltic  is  to  that  of  fresh  water  as  1*038  or  1*041  to 
1*000 ;  that  of  the  Atlantic  is  1-288.  This  small  degree  of  saltness  is 
doubtless  to  be  attributed  to  the  immense  quantity  of  fi-esh  water 
which  in  sprhig-time  and  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  when  the 
tnow  is  melting,  is  brought  down  by  tiie  numerous  swollen  and  rapid 
ifrers.  The  streams  which  fi»ll  into  the  Qidf  of  Bothnia  are  more 
numerous  and  rapid  than  the  rest,  accordingly  this  portion  of  the 
Baltie  contains  less  salt  than  other  parts. 

The  comparatively  small  depth  of  the  Baltic  mav  perhaps  in  some 
degree  be  attributed  to  the  numerous  rivers  which  fiow  into  it.  In 
this  respect  the  Baltic  may  be  considered  as  the  vast  sstuary  of  a 
great  number  of  streams,  and  the  greatest  part  of  its  suzfaoe  is  filled 
up  by  the  bars  formed  by  rivers,  which  in  spring-time  are  exceedingly 
turbid  and  cairy  down  vast  quantities  of  earthy  matter.  This  sup- 
position is  confirmed  by  its  depth  being  greatest  where  no  great 
fivers  enter,  as  near  the  Island  of  BomhoTm,  and  between  it  and  the 
ooast  of  Sweden,  where  it  is  110  and  even  115  fathoms  deep,  while  in 
general  it  only  attains  from  40  to  60  fathoms.  The  common  depth  of 
tiie  North  Sea  is  from  120  to  150  fathoms. 

To  these  two  circumstances-— the  small  degree  of  ssltness  and  the 
Uttie  depth  of  its  waters — it  is  to  be  attributed  that  the  shores  of  the 
Baltio  nearly  eveiv  year  are  covered  with  ice,  which  in  general  from 
the  end  of  December  to  the  beginning  of  April  lAuts  up  the  harbours, 
straits,  and  bays,  and  interrupts  navigation.  In  the  gulfs  of  Finland 
and  of  Bothnia  the  freezing  b^ns  sooner  and  ends  later.  In  the  first 
months  of  the  year  great  pieces  of  ice  are  sometimes  met  with 
between  Stockholm  and  the  islands  of  Dagoe  and  Oesel.  It  even 
happens,  though  rarely,  that  extensive  portions  of  the  Baltic  are 
froeen  over.  According  to  tradition  a  commtmication  over  the  ice 
was  established  in  1333  between  the  town  of  Lubeck  and  the  Danish 
Islands  and  the  ooast  of  Prussia,  and  public-houses  were  erected  along 
the  rojsd.  In  1658  Charles  X.  of  Sweden  marched  an  army  over  both 
Belts  to  the  conquest  of  Zealand,  and  In  1809  a  Russian  corps  passed 
from  Ffailand  to  Sweden  over  tiie  ice,  at  the  narrowest  pait  of  the 
Qulf  of  Bothnia,  called  the  Quarken. 

The  waves  of  the  Baltic  do  not  rise  to  such  a  height  as  in  the  North 
Sea,  or  In  any  other  part  of  the  Atlantic,  but  they  break  much  more 
abruptly.  The  flxvt  circumstance  is  probably  caused  by  the  narrowness 
of  the  sea,  and  the  second  by  its  inconsiderable  depth. 

The  current  of  the  Baltic  may  be  compared  to  that  of  a  wide  river 
or  a  lax^  sestuary.  It  commences  at  the  remotest  extremities,  and 
its  course  is  towards  the  outlets  of  the  sea.  The  greatest  volume  of 
fresh  water  is  dischaiged  by  numerous  rivers  into  the  northern  part  of 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  whose  united  waters  form  a  current  which  is 
very  rapid  in  ^e  strait  of  the  Quarken.    It  becomes  less  rapid  where 


the  golf  SBlarges,  and  divides  afterwards  at  the  Aland  Islanda  into 
different  branches,  which  however  again  unite,  and  the  stream  ia  fait 
ever  the  wh<^  sur&oe  in  the  central  parts  of  the  sea,  until  it  makes 
its  exit  through  the  three  straits,  being  most  sensible  in  the  Little 
Beit  What  ia  commonly  observed  in  wide  actuaries  happena  here 
also.  When  a  strong  wind  has  blown  directly  into  the  entrance  for 
some  time,  it  chaawes  the  current,  and  causes  an  influx  of  waiM*  frx»oi 
the  open  sea^  Su(£  a  temponuy  current  is  said  to  exist  sometimes 
even  at  the  antraace  of  the  Ghilf  of  Finland,  after  a  long  prepvalenoe 
of  north-west  winda 

The  tides,  which  rise  to  a  greater  height  in  the  North  Sea  than  in 
most  other  parte  of  the  ooean,  especially  along  the  sh<Nres  of  Ckrooany 
and  Jutland,  decrease  rapidly  in  the  Kattegat,  so  that  in  some  places 
they  produce  only  weak  a^  inrsgular  oscillations  of  the  water. 
Their  feeble  efforts  may  still  be  traced  in  the  three  straits,  but  farther 
southward  they  disappear  entirely.  At  Copenhagen  the  avenge  tide 
is  about  one  foot. 

The  Swedish  naturalists  have  observed  a  rise  of  the  waters  in  the 
Baltic  which  seems  to  proceed  from,  another  causa  The  surface  aome- 
timee  rises  to  three  feet  and  upwards  above  the  ordinary  level,  and 
maintains  itself  at  that  height  sometimes  only  for  a  few  days,  but 
occasionally  for  several  weeks  altogether.  This  change  occurs  in  all 
seasons,  but  is  most  frequent  in  autumn.  This  phenomenon  has  not 
yet  been  explained  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  Baltic  does  not  abound  in  fish  either  as  to  species  or  numbers. 
The  herring  once  visited  it  in  shoals,  and  this  fisheiy  was  considerable 
in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  along  the  coasts  of  Scania,  or  southern 
Sweden ;  but  since  that  time  only  individuals  have  been  caught.  It 
would  even  seem  that  it  has  abandoned  the  Kattegatw  But  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Sweden,  especially  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  a  fish  is 
caught  in  great  numben,  which  is  only  distinguished  from  the  hening^ 
by  its  being  smaller.  It  is  called  stromling,  and  is  the  only  fish  of  the 
Baltic  whidi  is  not  consumed  in  its  f^sh  state,  but  dried,  salted,  and 
otherwise  prepared  for  a  distant  market.  The  greatest  quaati^  is 
taken  between  the  Quarken  and  the  Aland  Islandsi,  and  many  families  on 
this  coast  gain  their  subsiBtenoe  by  this  fishery.  The  next  most 
important  fishery  is  that  in  the  straits  between  tiie  Danish  islands 
Many  species,  which  are  not  found  farther  to  the  east,  especially  thoee  of 
the  cod  kind,  enter  these  straits  from  the  Kattegat^  and  afford  an 
abundant  supply  of  food  to  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  smaller 
islands.  On  the  east  coast  of  the  Baltio  only  a  few  families  subsist  by 
fishing  alone,  if  we  except  the  Island  of  Gk>ttland  and  the  Aland 
Islands,  on  which  a  considerable  number  of  seals  are  killed  at  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice  which  in  winter  attaches  itself  to  these  islands. 
The  most  abundant  species  of  fish  next  to  thoee  already  named  are 
salmon,  sturgeon,  turbot,  fiounder,  and  the  sword-fish.  Whales  are 
sometimes,  but  rarely,  cast  upon  the  shore  in  a  dead  state.  The 
DdphmM  PKocama  is  frequently  caught  along  the  shores  of  Soania. 

Among  the  productions  of  the  Baltic  we  must  notice  amber.  Though 
met  with  sometimes  in  a  few  other  countries,  as  in  Sicily,  it  is  chiefly 
on  the  southern  ooast  of  this  sea  that  it  is  produced  in  considerable 
qoaDtitiea  Pftrt  is  dug  in  a  few  places  at  a  distance  of  200  feet  from 
tiie  beach ;  and  part  is  thrown  upon  it  by  the  waves  after  a  prevalence 
of  north-westerly  and  westerly  winds.  Large  quantities  have  been 
lately  dug  up  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  Angersk,  or  Anserche,  in  the 
Russian  government  of  Kurland. 

The  countries  surrounding  the  Baltic  supply  timber,  grain  of 
different  kinds,  hides,  tallow,  fta,  in  the  greatest  abundance  and  of  the 
first  quality.  If  we  except  the  seas  contiguous  to  the  British  Islands, 
and  that  which  incloses  the  maritime  tracts  of  the  Chinese  empire,  no 
portion  of  the  ooean  is  so  much  frequented  by  ships  as  the  Baltic.  In 
1849,  the  total  number  of  vessels  which  passed  inwards  and  outwards 
through  the  Sound  was  18,959,  and  between  3000  and  4000  more  passed 
through  the  Canal  of  Kiel  and  the  Great  Belt ;  and  all  this  in  spite  of  the 
difftcultiee  and  disadvantages  to  which  the  navigation  of  tins  sea  is 
subject  These  difilculties  arise  partly  fh)m  the  narrowness  ot  the  sea, 
and  partly  frt>m  its  numerous  sand-banks  iJong  the  soutiiem  and 
eastern  shores,  where  shipwrecks  are  more  frequent  than  in  any  other 
part.  Besides  this,  the  harbours  of  the  Baltic  are  shut  up  for  three  or 
four  months  by  the  ice,  and  thus  the  navigation  is  interrupted  for 
nearly  one-thiid  of  the  year.  Another  disadvantage  is  the  sfaauowness 
of  the  harbours  on  the  southern  coast  and  the  complete  want  of  tides. 
No  vessel  drawing  20  feet  of  water  can  enter  any  harbour  as  fiv  as 
the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  most  of  them  admit  only  such  as  draw  15 
or  16  feet  Consequentiy  the  vessels  which  visit  these  ports  average 
only  between  200  and  800  tons.  This  cucumstanoe  {flaoes  these 
countries  imder  great  disadvantages  in  carrying  on  a  oommeroe  witii 
remote  parts,  as  m  long  voyages  tiie  profits  arising  tcom  Urge  vessels 
are  much  greater  than  when  small  snips  are  used.  The  hwboun  to 
the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  are  mu(^  deeper,  and  admit  vessels 
of  600  tons  and  upwards;  but  as  these  countries  are  less  jnrodactive 
their  trade  is  in  consequence  comparatively  inconsiderable. 

The  Swedes  long  since  observed  that  some  places  former^  covered 
by  the  sea  had  become  dry  land  in  the  course  of  time.  This  induced 
some  Swedish  naturalists  to  suppose  that  the  surface  of  the  Baltic  was 
lowering.  But  as  this  opinion  could  not  be  adopted  without  supposing 
that  the  surface  of  the  whole  ocean  underwent  a  similar  change,  othera 
thought  that  the  whole  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  was  slowly 
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riaing.  Celeiafl»  a  century  ago,  calculated  from  some  traditioaal  data^ 
that  tbis  rise  amounted  to  about  45  incbeB  ia  a  century.  It  is  oei:tain 
that,  efmecially  along  the  Qulf  of  Bothnia,  and  efcill  moire  to  the  north 
of  the  Quarken,  several  tracts  are  now  dry  land  which  were  formerly 
covered  by  the  sea ;  as  for  instance  near  Tomeo,  some  places  which 
were  passed  over  in  boats  by  l^e  French  astronomers  when  they 
measured  a  degree,  are  now  changed  into  nMadows.  As  however  this 
portion  of  the  gulf  receives  very  numerous,  lai^,  and  rapid  rivers, 
which  briog  down  great  quantities  of  stonee  and  earthy  matter,  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  these  changes  have  been  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  rivers. 

The  Baltic  is  called  by  the  Germans^  Banes,  and  Swedes,  Ostsee,  or 
Eastern  Sea.  It  is  uncertain  whence  the  name  of  Baltic  is  derived. 
In  a  speculation  of  Dr.  Latham's  in  Smith's  'Qreek  and  Roman 
Geography,'  it  is  derived  from  Baltia,  a  name  given  to  an  island  <A£ 
the  coast  of  Scythia  by  Pliny  (xxxvii  7).  Dr.  Latham  believes  further 
that  the  Danish  island  of  f^en  or  Sealand,  or  both,  represents  Baltia,  and 
that  the  name  of  BtlU  given  to  the  channel  by  the  Danish  islands  and 
Jutland,  also  originated  in  the  ancient  Baltia.  The  term  Baltic  was 
first  used  by  Adam  of  Bremen,  a  monk  of  the  12th  century,  in  his 
description  of  the  Baltic  and  the  countries  about  it.  In  the  Lithuaniaa 
language,  which  probably  had  some  affinity  with  that  <ii  the  anci^at 
Prusfdans,  halta  signifies  '  white ;'  and  it  would  seem  that  seas  which 
in  wirier  are  partly  covered  with  ice  have  frequently  been  called 
White  Sees. 

(Catteau's  Tableau  de  la  Mer  BaUique;  Travels  of  Yon  Buch, 
Thompson,  Schubert.) 

BALTIMORE.    [Cork,  County  of.] 

BALTIMORE,  a  considerable  city  in  the  coimty  of  the  same  name 
in  the  state  of  Maryland,  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Baltimore 
is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Patapsco,  and  between  it  and 
Gunpowder  River,  both  of  which  streams  empty  themselves  into 
Chesapeake  Bay  on  the  west  side  near  its  head.  The  county  is  sepa- 
rated from  Ann  Arundel  county  on  the  south  and  south-west  by  the 
Patapsco,  and  from  Harford  county  on  the  east  and  north-east  by  the 
Gunpowder.  On  the  west  and  north-west  it  joins  Frederidc  oounty, 
has  Pennsylvania  on  the  north,  and  is  bounded  by  Chesapeake  Bay 
on  the  south-east. 

In  1729  an  act  was  passed  by  the  proprietarr  government  of  Mary- 
land for  erecting  a  town  on  the  north  side  of  the  Patapsco,  and  ia  the 
following  year  it  was  laid  out  and  called  Baltimore,  from  the  name  of 
the  founder  of  the  colony  of  Maryland.  For  many  years  it  did  not 
flourish,  and  in  1765  it  contained  only  about  fifty  houses.  The  rapid 
extension  of  the  place  may  be  ascribed  to  its  position,  which  is  favouiv 
able  for  foreign  trade. 

The  town  of  Baltimore  is  built  round  a  basin  which  forms  one  of  the 
securest  harbours  in  the  United  States,  and  is  capable  of  containing 
2000  sail  of  merchant-ships.  The  entruice  to  this  harbour,  which  is 
narrow,  is  defended  by  a  fort.  The  harbour  is  generally  deep  enough 
to  receive  ships  of  laige  burden,  but  only  smaU  vessels  can  go  quite 
up  to  the  town.  As  from  its  formation  vessels  can  only  depart  from 
this  harbour  with  the  wind  in  a  particular  quarter,  it  is  usual  for 
large  ships  to  load  and  unload  in  a  harbour  near  the  mouth  of  the 
ba^,  wmch  is  formed  by  a  neck  of  land  called  Fell's  Point.  For  the 
convenience  of  beinff  near  to  the  shipping  many  stores  and  houses 
have  been  built  on  tnis  point,  and  these  are  now  so  numerous  as  to  be 
joined  to  and  form  a  part  of  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

The  exports  of  B^timore  consist  principally  of  tobacco,  wheat, 
wheat-flour,  maize,  hemp,  and  flax ;  and  its  imports  of  colonial  pro- 
duce and  the  principal  European  products  and  manufactures^  Much 
of  the  export  trade  formerly  carried  on  at  this  port  has  been  transferred 
to  New  York.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  revive  the  commercial 
activity  of  Baltimore  by  the  construction  of  railways  and  canals. 

Baltimore  is  laid  out  with  regularity ;  the  streets,  some  of  which  are 
of  considerable  width,  are  generally  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The 
town  contidns  several  large  and  handsome  churdies.  The  cathedral  con- 
tains a  fine  organ.  The  citizens  have  erected  a  monument  to  General 
Washington :  the  statue,  which  is  15  feet  high,  is  placed  on  a  circular 
pedestal  which  stands  on  a  base  50  feet  square ;  the  summit  is  160  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  as  a  spot  has  heea  chosen  for  the  erection  of  the 
monument  which  is  100  feet  above  high-water  mark,  the  statue  is  a 
very  conspicuous  object :  it  was  sculptured  in  Italy. 

The  progress  of  tibie  town  may  be  seen  fi<om  the  following  statement 
of  its  population  at  various  periods : — 
1775,    5,984 


1790,  13,508 
1800,  26,614 
1810,  46,555 


1820,  62,738 

1830,  80,626 

1840,  184,379 

1850,  169,012 


During  the  last  war  between  England  and  America  (in  September, 
1814),  an  attack  was  made  upon  tms  city  by  the  British  troops  under 
General  Ross.  The  assailants  were  repulsed  by  the  citizens  with  con- 
siderable loss  on  both  sides.  To  commemorate  this  event  the  inhabit- 
ants have  erected  a  monument  of  marble  35  feet  in  height,  which 
they  call  the  battle  monument,  and  upon  which  are  inscribed  the 
names  of  their  fellow-citizens  who  fell  on  ih€  occasion. 

The  University  of  Maryland,  which  was  incorporated  bv  the  state 
in  1812,  is  situated  in  Baltimore,  and  had  in  1851  in  its  medioal  school 
100  studentSi  under  the  care  of  six  professors.    The  Washington 


Medical  College,  which  was  incorporated  la  1838,  also  an  Baitimon^ 
had  25  students  in  1851.  Another  institution  for  more  geofiral 
eduoaticHii,  which  is  called  St.  Mary's  College;,  is  under  the  direction 
of  Roman  Catholics.  It  was  foimded  in  1791,  and  has  a  library  of 
19,600  vdumes,  with  a  good  collection  of  philosophical  and  <<h<imT^ 
apparatus. 

Baltimore  sends  two  members  to  the  House  of  Delegate^  and  one 
member  to  the  Senate  of  the  state  of  Maryland. 

The  city  is  about  34  miles  N.K.  fh>m  Washington,  and  88  miles 
W.S.W.  from  Philadelphia.  It  is  sitoated  in  39*' 19' N.  kt,  and  76*"  44' 
W.  long. 

(Thompson's  Alfedo;  Hall's TravtiU m» A meriea ;  Ameriea$i Almmmtj 
Papers  Presented  to  Cimgress.) 

BALTINGLASS,  county  of  Wicklow,  Ireland,  a  postrtown  aad  tb» 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Baltinglaas  aad  barony  of 
Upper  Talbotstown,  is  sitnated  on  the  riv«r  Slaney  in  the  moun- 
tainous district  of  Wicklow,  in  52**  56'  N.  latw,  6**  43'  W.  long. ;  distant 
37  miles  S.S.W.  from  Dublin:  the  population  in  1851  was  1572  in  the 
town,  1016  ia  the  workhouse,  12  in  the  fever  hospital,  and  35  in  the 
bridewell.  Baltinglaas  Poor-Law  Union  oom{»ises  28  electoral  divi- 
sions, with  an  area  of  139,108  acres,  and  a  p<^ulatioB  in  1841  of 
38,305,  in  1851  of  27,324. 

Baltinglaas  formedy  possessed  a  considerable  trade  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  Imens,  wo<^ens,  and  diap^na.  Its  trade  is  bow  ccMifined  t« 
bleaching.  The  town  is  weU  built  and  is  agreeably  situated.  It  pos- 
sesses a  good  market-place,  an  infirmary,  a  di^wnsary,  a  bridewel^ 
and  a  savings  bank.  Quarter  and  petty  sessiims  are  held.  The  county 
constabulary  have  a  station  here.  Ten  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  The  parish  church,  standing  in  the  valley  a  Rttde  above  the 
town,  comprises  a  portion  of  the  ancient  CUteivian  abbey,  called 
De  Valla  SakUts,  founded  here  by  Dermot  MacMurrogh,  king  of 
Leinster,  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  oentaxy.  The  abbot* s  castle 
adjoining,  in  later  times  occupied  by  the  Lords  Baltinglaas,  remains 
in  good  preservation.  Baltinglass  before  the  Union  sent  two  members 
to  the  Insh  Parliament.  An  eminence  on  the  east  is  crowned  hy  a 
remarkable  ancient  entrenchment  called  Bathcoran. 

BAMBARRA  is  an  extensive  country  in  the  interior  of  Northern 
Africa.  On  the  west  it  'extends  to  5**  W.  kmg.,  and  on  the  east 
probably  at  least  to  the  meridian  of  Greenwich.  Towards  the  north 
it  is  bounded  by  the  great  desert  of  the  Sahsra,  about  16*^  N.  lat, 
and  to  the  south  it  extends  perhaps  to  about  9°  N.  lat^  It  derives 
its  name  tram  the  Bambarras,  a  tribe  of  negroes  who  are  the  native 
occupants  of  this  part  of  Africa. 

The  eastern  and  greater  part  of  the  country  is  a  plain,  slightly 
undulating,  and  intersected  by  rivers  of  considerable  siM^  which  in 
the  rainy  season  overflow  their  banks,  and  inundate  considerable 
tracts  of  land.  Along  the  banks  of  the  principal  river  of  the  country 
(the  Joliba)  a  dead  fiat  of  great  extent  lies  on  both  sides.  A  eoii- 
siderable  part  of  this  division  has  been  changed  mto  marshes  by  the 
annual  inundations  of  the  rivers.  The  western  or  less  extensive  half 
is  hilly  and  even  mountainous,  comprehending  th«  eastern  declivities 
of  an  extensive  mountain  system  called  the  KoKa  MoinfTAurB. 

The  climate  is  various.  It  is  sultry  and  oppressive  in  the  plains^ 
especially  on  the  boundary  of  the  Great  Desert^  but  where  the  ooimtrj 
rises  into  hiUs  the  air  is  comparatively  cooL  About  the  middto 
of 'June  violent  gusts  of  wind  accompanied  by  thunder  and  rain 
usher  in  the  rainy  season,  which  continues  till  the  month  of 
November.  During  this  time  the  diurnal  rains  are  vety  heavy,  and 
the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  south-west  The  termination  of 
the  rainy  season  is  likewise  attended  with  violent  tornadoes,  after 
which  the  wind  shifts  to  the  north-east,  and  continues  to  blow  from 
that  quarter  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  north-east  wind  changes  the 
&oe  of  the  country:  the  grass  soon  becomes  diy  and  withered;  th« 
rivers  subside  very  rapidly,  and  many  of  the  trees  shed^  their  leaves. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Niger,  here  called  Joliba  or  D'joUba,  that 
is, '  the  great  water,'  or  'the  great  river.'  [Niqbb.]  Where  this  riv«r 
descends  ftom  the  mountain  region  it  forms  some  oataraots  near 
Bammakoo,  not  far  from  the  western  boundary  of  BambamL  fVom 
this  point  it  runs  through  the  hilly  country  and  the  plain,  commonly 
between  extremely  low  banks  towards  the  east,  north-east,  and  north- 
north-east  Numerous  villages  and  some  considerable  places,  as  Sego, 
Sansanding,  Silla,  and  Jennie,  stand  upon  this  stream.  Below  Sego 
the  river  divides  into  two  branches,  which  again  unite  at  Isaca,  a 
village  situated  at  a  considerable  distance  below  Jenn^.  Afterwards 
it  falls  into  the  eastern  part  of  a  laige  lake  called  D'ebbee  or  D'ebo, 
and  issuing  from  it  on  the  northern  ride  passes  to  Timbuctoo.  In  this 
tract  the  river  is  navigated  by  vessels  of  from  60  to  80  tons  burden, 
and  drawing  six  or  seven  feet  water.  No  considerable  river  joins  it  in 
its  course  through  Bambarra  from  the  north ;  but  from  the  south  it 
receives  many  tributaries,  as  the  Bagoe  and  the  Koraba.  The  Koraha 
is  navigated  by  vessels  of  60  or  80  tons  burden. 

Of  Sie  minend  wealth  of  Bambarra  not  much  is  known.  Iron 
seems  to  abound  in  many  districts,  and  utensils  of  this  metal  are 
made  and  exported  to  the  neighbouring  countries.  Salt  is  imported 
in  laige  quantities  from  the  Simara  and  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

Among  the  vegetables  cultivated  are  maise,  millet,  cassara,  fsaaaf 
cotton,  and  water-melons;  also  French  beans  and  onions.  In  thi 
rainy  season  cabbages,  eairots,  and  turnips  are  ndsed.    Tobaoeo  ie 
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planted  in  some  diBtrictB;  and  in  others  the  indigo  plant  grows 
npontaneously.  Of  the  small  number  of  fruit-trees  which  are  met  with 
we  pistachio  is  the  principal.  From  the  kernel  of  the  butter-tree,  called 
by  Park  the  shea-tree,  and  by  Cailli^  eS,  an  ash-gray  butter  isextractod, 
which  is  a  oonsiderablo  object  of  agricultural  industry  and  trade. 

In  the  southern  district  the  enormous  baobab  is  very  common  and 
its  fruit  much  esteemed.  After  the  shell  has  been  broken,  the  pulp 
is  taken  out,  dried  well  in  the  sun,  and  then  slightly  pounded  to 
extract  the  feoula,  which  is  used  for  sauces,  and  as  a  substitute  for 
honey.  Among  other  trees  are  £<imbacea  of  great  size,  and  tamarind- 
trees.  Ropes  are  made  of  Ribiecua  CannHHmu;  and  the  Jthamnus 
Lotus  bears  a  fruit  of  a  pleasant  taste,  rather  acid,  and  in  colour 
resembling  gingerbread.  Many  districts  are  covered  with  extensive 
forests. 

The  pastures  both  in  the  wooded  tracts  and  in  the  open  plains 
being  extensive  and  excellent,  the  domestic  animals  are  numerous,  as 
homed  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  horses  of  a  fine  breed.  Poultry 
abounds  in  every  district^  and  wild  guinea-fowls  are  very  common. 
Dogs  are  reared  and  fattened  for  food.  In  the  rivers  there  are  alliga- 
tors and  turtles,  besides  fish  in  great  abundance,  which  afford  subsist- 
ence to.  a  great  number  of  families  along  the  Joliba.  Dried  fish  is  a 
considerable  article  of  commerce.  The  marshes,  which  in  many  parts 
are  of  vexy  great  extent^  are  frequented  by  numbers  of  aquatic  birds, 
as  pelicans,  egrets,  trumpet-birds,  puffins,  Barbary  ducks,  teals,  and 
various  other  species.  A  large  quantity  of  honey  is  collected  from 
bee-hives  placed  in  trees.  The  termite  hills  are  here  as  numerous  as 
on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal ;  but  they  are  only  18  inches  or  2  feet 
in  height,  whilst  on  the  coast  they  commonly  attain  8  or  9  feet. 

The  aborigihes  of  Bambarra  do  not  seem  to  have  advanced  much  in 
civilisation.  They  compose  the  peasantry  of  the  country.  The  soil 
however  is  ill-cultivated  by  them,  and  their  villages  are  disg^ustingly 
dirty.  These  people  eat  sJl  sorts  of  animals,  dogs,  cats,  rats,  mice, 
serpents,  and  lizards.  Nearly  all  that  they  cultivate  for  the  market  is 
a  little  cotton,  which  they  exchange  for  salt. 

Among  them  two  other  tribes  of  negroes  have  formed  establishments, 
the  Mandingoes  and  the  Foulahs,  who  have  removed  from  the  Kong 
Mountains.  These  compose  the  population  of  the  towns,  and  are  the 
mechanics  and  merchants.  Having  embraced  Islamism  they  are 
much  more  advanced  in  civilisation  than  the  Bambamis ;  and  Oailli^ 
observes  that  in  some  places  public  schools  are  erected,  in  which 
reading  and  writing  are  taught. 

The  Moors  who  are  dispersed  over  the  western  parts  of  the  Great 
Desert  have  established  themselves  in  the  towns,  especially  along  the 
Joliba,  where  they  occupy  themselves  with  trade.  Having  introduced 
Islamism  they  have  obtained  a  great  degree  of  authority  with  the 
petty  sovereigns  of  the  country  and  the  Mandingoes  and  Foulahs. 

The  language  of  the  Bambarras  has  a  great  affinity  to  that  of  the 
Mandingoes  according  to  Mungo  Park ;  but  Cailli^  states  that  they 
have  also  a  peculiar  dialect. 

Bambarra  carries  on  a  very  active  commerce  though  it  is  limited  to 
a  small  number  of  commodities.  The  Mandingoes  export  ivory  to  the 
European  establishments  on  the  Senegal,  Gambia,  and  the  western 
coast  of  Africa.  The  Moors  established  in  the  towns  along  the  Niger 
carry  on  an  extensive  commerce  through  the  Sahara,  with  the  countries 
along  the  Mediterranean.  The  principal  trading  places  are  from  east 
to  west^  Jenn^,  SANSAirDnf o,  Skoo,  Yamina,  Bammakoo,  and  Bour^. 
Bour^,  to  the  south-west  of  Bammakoo,  is  the  principal  market  for 
gold,  which  is  found  chiefly  in  the  Kong  Mountains  westward  from 
Bambarra.  Small  canoes  go  from  Jennie  to  Bour^  and  return  laden 
with  the  gold.  Besides  gold  the  principal  articles  of  exchange  are 
slaves,  ivory,  and  coarse  cotton-cloth  made  by  the  natives  :  thoy  are 
exchanged  for  salt  brought  from  the  desert,  for  tobacco,  hardware,  and 
European  merchandise.  In  their  way  to  the  northern  countries  they 
pass  through  Timbuctoo,  which  is  the  general  dep6t  for  the  traffic. 
There  seems  also  to  exist  some  trade  with  the  coast  of  Guinea,  from 
which  salt  is  imported. 

Bambarra  is  governed  by  a  number  ofpetty  independent  chiefs, 
who  often  go  to  war  with  one  another.  The  towns  inhabited  by  the 
Foulahs,  Mandingoes,  and  Moors,  seem  to  be  ^  independent  of  the 
sovereigns  in  whose  countries  they  are  situated. 

(Mungo  Park ;  Rennell ;  Cailli^ ;  maps  in  Mungo  Park's  and  Cailli^*s 
Travels^ 

BAMBERG,  the  chief  town  of  the  bailiwick  of  Bamberg  (which  now 
forms  a  part  of  the  circle  of  Upper  Franconia  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bavaria),  and  the  seat  of  the  former  prinoe-bishojps  of  Bambei*g,  is 
situated  in  one  of  the  moet  fertile  and  delightful  districts  in  Central 
Germany.  It  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Regnitz  which  here  divides  into 
four  branches,  about  8  miles  above  the  influx  of  that  river  into  the 
Main,  about  160  miles  by  railway  N.W.  from  Munich,  and  30  miles  W. 
from  Baireuth.  The  three  quarters  into  which  the  Regnitz  divides  the 
town  are  united  by  two  bridges.  The  town  contains  2000  houses,  13 
churches,  15  places  of  instruction  and  public  charities,  and  9  military 
edificM.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  21,000,  of  whom  not 
more  than  1 500  are  Protestants  and  560  Jews,  the  remainder  being 
Roman  Catholics.  Bamberg,  one-half  of  which  is  built  in  the  form  of 
an  amphitheatre,  on  seven  eminences,  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  by  a  colony  of  Saxons  who  settled  in  these  parts  in  the 
year  804|  and  it  was  embellished  by  Charlemagne  with  the  church  of 


St  Martin.  The  deep  ditches  bordering  its  ramparts  which  have  been 
partially  razed  are  laid  out  in  walks  and  gardens ;  the  whole  place  ia 
well  paved  and  lighted.  Amongst  the  buildings  most  deserving  of 
notice  are  a  cathedral  with  four  towers  rebuilt  in  1110,  in  the 
Byzantine  style ;  but  the  pointed  arch  appears  in  the  vaulting  of  ttie 
interior  except  at  the  east  end  of  the  structure,  which  is  of  more 
ancient  date  and  is  distinguiBhed  from  the  rest  of  the  church  by  its 
plain  arches;  it  contains  monuments  in  memory  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  the  Pious  and  his  viigin  consort  Cunigunda,  Pope  Clement  IL, 
and  several  Bambeig  prelates ;  a  '  Resurrection'  by  Tintoretto  adonua 
the  high  altar;  and  Uiere  are  other  pieces  by  Van Dyck,  Sandrart, 
Merian,  &a,  in  other  parts  of  the  interior.  The  high  altar  which  ia  in 
an  elaborate  Greek  style  is  entirely  out  of  character  with  the  edifice. 
The  whole  of  this  fine  cathedral  has  lately  undeigone  a  thorough  repair. 
The  edifice  as  well  as  the  venerable  palace  dose  to  it  crowns  St.  Peter's 
Mount ;  the  palace  once  an  imperial  and  episcopal  residence  has  been 
degraded  into  a  guard-house,  stables,  coach-houses,  ftc.  Opposite  to 
these  buildings  stands  the  episcopal  palace,  which  is  three  stories  high, 
and  built  in  the  Italian  style :  it  was  begun  in  1702,  but'  not  more 
than  one-half  has  been  completed ;  there  are  some  frescoes  and  paint- 
ings of  much  merit  in  the  apartments.  The  church  of  St.  James  ia 
remarkable  for  its  handsome  portal,  a  cupola  painted  in  fresco,  and 
several  good  altar-pieces.  The  Benedictine  monastery  on  St.  Michael's 
Moimt  which  overlooks  the  town  has  been  transformed  into  an  asylum 
for  the  reception  of  aged  burgesses  and  their  wives,  and  the  adjacent 
provostry  into  an  hospital  for  lunatics.  The  collegiate  church  of 
Stw  Stephen  is  now  a  Protestant  place  of  worship ;  and  the  Franciscan 
monastery  is  the  seat  of  local  government  and  justice,  and  its  former 
yard  and  g^unds  have  been  appropriated  to  a  fruit-market. 

There  is  no  church  in  Bambei^  however  comparable  for  grandeur, 
simplicity,  and  internal  beauty,  and  embellishmenU  with  that  of  St^ 
Martin,  which  was  erected  by  the  Jesuite  between  the  years  1690  and 
1693.  The  Jesuits'  college  attached  to  it  has  a  library  well  furnished 
with  printed  books,  and  containing  upwards  of  1800  manuscripts 
written  on  vellum,  belonging  to  periods  between  the  8th  and  16th  cen- 
turies ;  dose  adjoining  to  it  are  a  cabinet  of  natural  history  particularly 
rich  in  oonchology  and  entomology,  a  collection  of  instrumente  and 
apparatus  for  experimental  philosophy,  lecture-rooms  for  divinity  and 
philosophy,  fta  The  buildings  of  the  Gymnasium  are  in  the  same 
street.  The  Maxplatz  (Maximilian  Square),  a  spacious  market-place, 
forms  a  prominent  embellishment  of  the  town ;  and  the  Emestinian 
Institution  for  educating  young  ecclesiastics  stands  on  one  side  of  it. 
Near  the  synagogue  is  a  handsome  theatre  and  ball-room. 

The  Gtoierswozth,  a  winter  residence  of  the  prince-bishops,  built  on  an 
island  formed  by  the  Regnitz,  is  now  occupied  by  the  Court  of  Appeal ; 
ite  gardens  contain  a  bathing  establishment  as  well  as  an  open  streets 
On  an  island  united  to  the  upper  or  western  quarter  and  lower  town 
by  a  stone  bridge  stands  the  Biathhaus,  or  town-hall,  which  is  covered 
externally  with  rude  fresco  paintings.  The  Ludwig  Canal  which  con- 
neoto  the  Main  with  the  Danube  issues  out  of  the  Regnitz  dose  to  the 
town-halL 

The  Infirmaiy,  erected  by  Bishop  Erthal,  with  ite  anatomical, 
surgical,  and  dinical  schools,  larboratory,  and  botanic  garden,  is 
another  of  those  institutions  of  which  the  Bambergers  have  reason  to 
be  proud.  Till  the  year  1585  they  had  a  university,  which  was  then 
chimged  into  a  Gynmasium  Academicum,  but  this  seminary  in  1804 
was  replaced  by  a  Lyceum,  where  a  complete  course  of  divinity  and 
philosophy  is  given,  and  the  former  medical  faculty  has  been  retained. 
The  studies  pursued  in  the  modem  Gymnasium  too  are  of  a  very 
comprehensive  kind  and  directed  by  eight  professors  and  five  teachers. 
There  is  a  training-school  for  teachers;  horticulture  is  one  of  tha 
branches  of  instruction  taught.  Besides  elementary  schools  for  the 
lower  classes  Bambei^g  possesses  a  school  for  mechanics,  a  Jews'  school, 
an  academy  for  dnwing,  a  sodety  for  '  promoting  genuine  piety  with 
brotherly  love,'  founded  in  1618,  another  for  aiding  the  sick  and  necessi- 
tous, and  a  third  for  the  encouragement  of  the  arte  anu  sciences.  The 
number  of  libraries  and  collections,  public  and  private,  is  considerable ; 
among  them  are  the  Royal  Library  with  about  56,000  volumes  and 
many  scarce  manuscripte,  a  chapter  library,  and  three  school  libraries; 
the  Town  Museum  of  Natural  History,  rich  in  specimens,  and  the  Cabi- 
net of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy  attached  to  the  Lyceum  ; 
various  private  collections  in  the  town,  among  which  we  may  mention 
Von  Stengel's,  which  contems  above  13,000  wood  and  copper-plate 
engravings.  Bambeiig  claims  the  honour  of  having  printed  the  first 
German  work,  xiamely,  Bonner's  *  Fables,'  which  bears  the  date  of 
1461,  and  of  which  a  copy  is  extant  in  the  library  at  Brunswick. 
Among  the  numerous  incorporations  in  this  town  is  that  of  the 
gardeners,  which  consist*  of  above  700  members,  induding  masters, 
apprentices,  and  workmen.  The  highest  prize  which  it  gives — and  it  is 
given  but  once  in  three  years— is  for  the  cultivation  of  officinal  plants, 
particularly  the  liouorice  root,  of  which  above  50,000  lbs.  used  to  be 
annually  sent  abroad,  but  it  is  said  to  be  less  grown  now  than  formerly. 
Very  considerable  quantities  of  vegeteble  seeds  are  also  raised  and 
exported  by  the  Bamberg  growers.  The  beer  of  Bamberg  is  in  much 
demand  in  some  of  the  German  states.  The  other  manufactures 
consist  of  tobacco,  porcelain,  musical  instrumente,  marble  wares, 
starch,  sealing-wax,  gold  and  silver  plate,  gloves,  &c.  Two  annual 
iaiiB  give  life  to  the  trade  of  the  town,  the  situation  of  which  on  the 
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Royal  BayariAii  railway  enables  it  to  paxtioipate  la];:gely  in  the  traffic 
carried  on  between  tifie  north  and  south  of  Germany.  A  railroad 
already  open  aa  far  as  Schweinfdrth  ib  in  oourae  of  conatruotion 
westward  to  FrRnkfiirt-am-Main  and  will  connect  Bambei^  with  the 
Rhine  railway  system.  The  navigation  of  the  Regnitz  for  the  kigei^ 
sized  rirer-crafb,  which  commences  at  Forkheim  about  14  miles  higher 
up,  is  however  much  impeded  by  mills  and  water-wheels.  Below 
Bambetg  small  steamers  ply  to  Mayence.  The  environs  of  Bamberg 
abound  in  picturesque  sites  and  present  varied  attractions  to  the 
visiter.  The  hills  about  it  are  richly  clothed  with  orchards,  vineyards, 
and  hop-gardens ;  and  the  level  land  at  the  base  is  one  vast  kitchen- 
garden  yielding  an  immense  quantity  of  vegetables,  cherries,  plums, 
grapes,  and  other  fruit&  From  a  hill  about  a  mile  from  the  city,  and 
crowned  with  the  keep  and  ruined  walls  of  the  old  castle  of  Altenbeiig, 
is  one  of  the  finest  views  in  all  central  Qermany,  commanding  the 
city,  the  valleys  of  the  Regnitz  and  the  Main,  and  a  vast  extent  of 
richly  cultivated  country. 

BAMBOROUOH,  or  BAMBURQH,  an  ancient  town  on  the  coast 
of  NorthumberUnd,  is  situated  in  55*"  86'  N.  lat,  1**  42'  W.  long., 
50  miles  N.  from  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  829  miles  N.N.W.  from 
London ;  it  is  about  5  miles  from  the  Belford  station  of  the  York, 
Newcastle,  and  Berwick  railway,  which  is  880  miles  from  London : 
the  population  of  the  townships  of  Bamborough  and  Bamborough 
Castle  in  1851  was  466.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  LindisfSaune  and  diocese  of  DurhauL 

The  Saxon  Chronicle  under  the  year  547  states  that  Ida  then  began 
to  reign,  and  was  twelve  years  kmg  of  Northumberland,  and  built 
Bebbanburgh,  which  he  first  inclosed  with  a  hedge  and  after  with  a 
wall.  Though  now  only  a  small  village  it  was  once  a  royal  burgh, 
and  posaesaed  the  privilege  of  returning  two  members  to  Parliament. 
The  castle,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  kingdom,  stands  on  a 
perpendicular  rock  close  to  the  sea,  above  the  level  of  which  it  is  150 
feet.  The  caaile  is  only  accessible  on  the  south-east  side.  Within 
the  keep  was  discovered  in  1770  an  ancient  draw-well  145  feet  deep, 
cut  through  the  solid  basaltic  rock  upon  which  the  keep  stands  into 
the  sandstone  below.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  after  the 
memorable  battle  of  Musselbuiigh,  Sir  John  Forster,  Warden  of  the 
Marches,  was  made  governor  of  Bamburgh  Castle.  Sir  John's  grand- 
son obtained  a  grant  of  it,  and  also  of  the  manor,  from  James  I.  His 
descendant  Thomas  having  Joined  the  rebel  troops  in  favour  of  the 
Pretender,  his  estates  were  confiscated.  They  were  afterwards  pur- 
cbai!ed  by  Nathaniel  Lord  Crewe,  bishop  of  Durham,  who  had  married 
his  niece.  On  the  death  of  this  prelate  in  1721  the  manor  of  Bam- 
borough and  other  estates  were  oequeathed  by  him  to  charitable 
purposes  at  the  discretion  of  his  trustees. 

When  the  castle  of  Bambuiigh  devolved  to  the  trustees  it  had 
been  for  ages  an  uninhabited  ruin,  and  in  all  probability  would  have 
remained  so  still  if  it  had  not  occurred  to  one  of  the  trustees.  Dr. 
John  Sharp,  archdeacon  of  Northumberland  and  vicar  of  Hartburn, 
that  the  shell,  of  the  building  might  be  rendered  habitable.  With 
this  view  he  expended  many  thousand  pounds  of  his  private  fortune, 
and  left  an  estate  for  the  perpetual  repair  and  maintenance  of  the 
great  tower  or  keep,  thinking  that  the  occasional  residence  of  the 
trustees  there  would  give  them  an  opportunity  of  looking  from  time 
to  time  into  the  state  of  their  fkrms  and  personally  superintending 
the  schools,  dispensary,  and  provision  for  the  relief  of  shipwrecked 
mariners,  which  he  had  first  suggested  to  his  broker  trustees,  and 
with  their  co-operation  had  prosperously  commenced. 

All  these  institutions  have  been  maintained  and  greatly  extended 
by  successive  trustees  ;  not  because  they  were  bound  to  do  so,  but 
because  they  approved  of  the  continuation  of  the  charities  which  had 
first  emanated  from  the  benevolent  mind  of  Dr.  Sharp.  Various  signals 
ai<e  made  use  of  to  warn  vessels  in  thick  and  stormy  weather  from 
that  most  dangerous  cluster  of  rocks  called  the  Fern  Islands.  A 
life-boat  and  sSi  kinds  of  implements  useful  in  saving  crews  and 
vessels  in  distress  are  always  in  readiness,  as  well  as  all  means  to 
prevent  wrecks  from  being  plundered  and  for  restoring  them  to  their 
owners.  This  charity  has  also  heen  judiciously  extended  to  the  relief 
of  seamen  who  may  sufier  either  by  shipwreck  or  otherwise  in  navi- 
gating this  dangerous  coast.  By  uiese  means  many  lives  are  saved 
and  an  asylum  is  offered  to  shipwrecked  persons  in  the  castle  for  a 
week  or  longer  if  necessary.  The  bodies  of  those  who  are  lost  are 
decently  interred  at  the  expense  of  this  charity.  There  are  likewise 
the  necessary  instruments  and  tackle  for  raising  vessels  which  have 
sunk,  and  whatever  goods  may  be  saved  are  deposited  in  the  castle. 
There  is  in  the  castle  a  dispensary,  where  medicines  are  supplied 
gratuitously  to  the  poor  twice  a  week. 

In  the  year  1778  the  then  trustees  laid  the  first  foundation  of  a 
library  by  the  purchase  of  the  entire  collection  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Sharp,  curate  of  Bamboroui^gh,  then  lately  deceased.  But  it  was  not 
till  sifter  the  death  of  Dr.  John  Sharp  in  1792  that  the  trust  acquired 
the  largest  and  most  valuable  part  of  their  literary  treasure.  In  this 
munificent  donation  was  comprehended  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
library  of  Dr.  John  Sharp,  ar^bishop  of  Tork.  It  was  formed  ia  the 
latter  part  of  the  17th  and  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  and 
besides  a  very  comprehensive  selection  of  the  most  esteemed  works 
in  theology  and  ecclesiastical  history,  the  best  editions  of  all  the 
clossie  authors^  and   our  own  historians^   contains  a  very  curious 


assemblage  of  tracts  and  pamphlets,  chiefly  historical  and  controver- 
sial, during  a  period  of  more  than  30  years.  The  library  books  are 
lent  free  of  charge  to  persons  residing  within  20  miles  of  the  castle. 
There  are  two  schools ;  one  for  girls  is  within  the  walk  of  the  castle, 
where  are  also  apartments  for  a  matron  and  30  girls  who  are  boarded, 
clothed,  and  educated  from  the  age  of  9  to  15  years.  The  school  for 
boys,  also  formerly  within  the  wiUls  of  the  castle,  has  been  removed 
to  the  village :  this  school  has  a  master  and  assistimt. 

The  funds  of  the  charity  are  likewise  applied  in  the  augmentation 
of  small  benefices,  in  contributions  towards  Uie  building  and  enlarging 
of  churches,  and  the  foundation  and  support  of  schools,  exhibitions 
to  young  men  going  to  either  of  the  universities,  the  binding  out  or 
apprentices,  annuities  and  casual  donations  to  distresMd  individuals, 
and  subscriptions  to  different  charitable  institutions.  In  1830  the 
total  income  of  Lord  Crewe's  estates  was  8126^  8«.  Sd. 

The  church  is  of  unmixed  early  English  style;  crucifoiin,  with  a 
tower  at  the  west  end.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Aidan,  who  was  b'shop 
of  LindiBfame  in  the  6th  century ;  to  whom  the  conversion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Northumbria  is  ascribed,  and  whose 
adventures  are  related  at  some  length  by  Bede  ('  Hist.  Ecc'  iii  3). 
The  living  is  in  the  gift  of  the  trustees  of  Lord  Crewe. 

(Corre^fMmdent  at  Bamlxn'ough.) 

BAMBOUK  is  a  country  in  Africa  extending  between  12**  and  14** 
N.  latw,  8°  and  11**  W.  long.  It  occupies  a  part  of  the  declivities 
with  which  the  extensive  system  of  the  Kong  Mountains  descends 
towards  the  northem  plain  and  the  great  desert  of  the  Sahara.  It  is 
very  mountainous,  its  whole  surface  being  covered  by  extensive  ranges 
and  the  intervening  valleys;  only  towards  the  western  boundary 
along  the  river  Ba-Fing  the  valleys  pass  into  plains  of  moderate 
extent.  The  climate  is  sultry,  paHicularly  during  the  rainy  season, 
which  usually  commences  in  July  and  continues  tiU  November.  The 
mountains  afford  excellent  pasture  to  numerous  herds  of  homed 
cattle,  and  the  lower  pai'ts  of  the  valleys  produce  maize,  millet, 
manioc,  melons,  and  rice  in  abundance.  The  vine  is  said  to  flourish 
in  a  wild  state.  There  are  extensive  forests.  The  mines  yield  silver 
and  iron  of  excellent  quality  and  also  a  great  quantity  of  gold.  The 
portion  of  the  Kong  Mountains  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  meridian 
of  Greenwich  is  a  very  auriferous  region,  and  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  the  gold  which  is  exported  to  Europe  and  Asia  from  Africa  is 
collected  in  Bambouk  and  the  countries  adjacent  to  it  on  the  east  and 
south.  The  principal  gold  mines  of  Bambouk  are  situated  to  the 
south  of  the  city  of  Bambouk  in  the  mountains  of  Tambaoura;  but 
a  greater  quantity  seems  to  be  obtained  by  washing  the  sand  which 
the  rivers  have  carried  down  from  the  mountaics  and  imbedded  along 
their  courses  in  the  alluvial  soil  Part  of  the  gold  is  converted  into 
ornaments  for  the  women ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  is  exported 
by  the  Moors  to  Timbuctoo,  whence  it  finds  its  way  to  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa,  to  Egypt,  and  to  Asia.  It  is  exchanged  for  other  com- 
modities, but  chiefly  for  salt,  the  value  of  which  article  is  very  great 
in  these  mountainous  countries  of  Africa.  Salt  is  brought  from 
the  Sahara. 

Among  the  wild  animals  of  the  woods,  with  which  a  great  part  of 
the  country  is  covered,  lions,  leopards,  and  elephants  are  mentioned ; 
ivory  is  brought  hence  to  the  western  coasts 

The  Ba-Fing,  which  traverses  the  eastern  districts  of  Bambouk  and 
divides  it  from  Brooko,  is  one  of  the  lai^est  tributaries  of  the 
Senegal ;  Mungo  Park  looked  upon  it  as  the  principal  feeder  of  that 
river.  It  rises  near  11**  N.  lat.,  runs  in  a  general  direction  from 
south  to  north,  and  after  uniting  its  flood  with  that  of  numerous 
tributaries,  it  waters  Bambouk  and  then  joins  another  lai^ge  river 
coming  from  the  west  called  Kokoro.  The  river  thus  formed  receives 
the  name  of  Senegal  and  runs  to  the  west-north-west. 

The  whole  mountainous  tract  which  forms  the  northern  declivity 
of  the  Kong  Moimtains  is  inhabited  by  the  Mandingoes,  a  negro  race. 
Some  ruined  forts  which  are  met  with  in  the  district  of  Bambouk  are 
remains  of  stations  erected  by  the  Portuguese,  who  obtained  a  footing 
here  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries.    [Africa.] 

(Mungo  Park ;  Hitter's  Africa;  CaiUi^'s  Journey  from  Sierra  Leone 
to  Timbudoo.) 

BAMPTON,  Devonshire,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  and  hundred 
of  Bampton,  is  situated  diiefly  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Batham  a 
feeder  of  the  Exe,  about  half-way  between  Exeter  and  Minehead,  in 
50*  59'  N.  lat.,  S**  29'  W.  long.,  22  miles  N.  from  Exeter,  and  161 
miles  W.S.W.  from  London :  the  population  of  the  parish  in  1851 
was  2102.  The  government  of  the  town  is  nominally  in  a  port-reeve 
and  bailiffs ;  but  for  many  years  past  they  have  had  no  power.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  with  the  curacy  of  Petton  in  the  archdeaconry  and 
diocese  of  Exeter. 

Bampton  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity.  It  is  but  a  small 
town.  The  staple  trade  of  the  place  is  lime  of  which  a  great  quantity 
obtained  from  very  extensive  stone  quarries  is  burnt  here.  The 
market  day  is  Wednesday.  There  are  two  annual  great  markets  on 
the  last  Thursday  in  March  and  last  Thursday  in  November,  and 
fairs  on  Whit-Tuesdav  and  on  the  last  Thursday  of  October,  at  which 
are  sold  some  of  the  finest  sheep  in  England. 

The  church,  St.  Michael's,  is  a  spacious  edifice  of  about  the  14th 
century  with  a  tower  70  feet  high.  It  has  an  old  groined  roof ;  some 
stained  glass  is  in  the  north-east  window ;  and  there  are  mutilated 
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relics  of  mommiente  of  the  Earls  of  Bath.    Petton  chapel  waa  rebuilt 
axMl  enlaiged  in  18i8.    There  are  two  places  of  worship  belooging  to 
Dissenters.    An  endowed  National  free  school  was  founded  in  1821. 
There  is  an  Infant  school  supported  by  subscription. 
(CommuniecUion  from  Bamptan.) 

HAMPTON,  or  BAMPTON  IN  THE  BUSH,  Oxfordshire,  a  market- 
town  in  the  parish  and  hundred  of  Bampton,  is  situated  on  a  small 
stream  which  falls  into  the  Thames  a  few  xxiiles  below  the  town,  in 
61**  4i'  N.  lat,  1"  83'  W.  long.,  distant  14  miles  W.  from  Oxford  and 
71  miles  W.N.W.  from  London :  the  population  of  the  township  of 
Bampton  in  1851  was  851,  that  of  the  entire  parish  2780.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  divided  into  three  portions  in  the  archdeaconry  and 
diocese  of  Oxford. 

Bampton  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  It  had  a  market  when  the 
Domesday  Survey  was  made.  The  church  is  a  very  ancient  and  iutei*- 
esting  edifice.  The  oldest  portion  is  of  Norman  date ;  the  circular 
arch  of  the  chancel,  the  beautiful  south  doorway,  and  two  or  three 
windows  are  good  examples  of  this  period.  The  piers  and  tower  are 
of  early  EngUsh  date  and  style ;  the  lofty  spire,  a  veiy  handsome 
example  of  this  style,  is  visible  for  many  miles.  The  whole  church 
appears  to  have  been  remodelled  in  the  reign  of  Edward  XI. ;  the 
clerestory  windows  and  low  roof  have  been  added  since.  The  Free 
Grammar  school  founded  in  1670  has  an  endowment  of  20^  per 
annum  arising  from  rent  of  land,  and  had  one  scholar  in  1851.  There 
is  a  National  school  supported  by  money  put  out  at  interest ;  and 
there  are  schools  attached  to  each  church  and  chapel  in  the  parish. 
There  are  also  some  charities.  In  the  town  is  a  permanent  library 
containing  several  hundred  volumes,  which  is  open  to  subscribers. 
The  lighting  and  watching  of  the  town  are  managed  by  a  board  of 
inspectors.  There  is  a  substantial  town-hall  of  recent  erection.  The 
business  of  the  town  is  chiefly  that  which  arises  from  its  being  the 
centre  of  an  agricultural  district  The  market,  principally  for  grain, 
is  held  on  Wednesday.  There  are  fairs  on  March  26th  and  August 
26th  and  27th ;  the  Inst  is  an  important  horse-fair. 

Only  a  few  very  slight  vestiges  remain  of  Bampton  Castle,  the 
erection  of  which  is  attributed  to  Aymer  de  Valence,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, 1321.  The  deanery  is  a  mansion  of  the  Elizabethan  period. 
Cote  House  is  another  ancient  building  which  deserves  notice. 
Plullips,  the  author  of  the  '  Splendid  Shilling,'  wss  bom  in  Bampton. 
(Qiles's  ffittory  of  Bampton;  Communication  from  Bampton.) 
BANAGHER,  King's  County,  Ireland,  a  post-town  in  the  parish 
of  Beynagh  and  barony  of  Garrycastle,  is  situated  in  58°  18'  N.  lat., 
7°  54'  W.  long.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Shannon,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a  bridge  leading  to  Galway  by  way  of  Eyrecourt ;  distant 
2i  miles  S.S.W.  from  Shannon  harbour,  where  the  river  is  connected 
by  the  Grand  Canal  with  Ballinasloe  on  the  west  and  Dublin  on  the 
east,  and  82  miles  W.S.W.  from  Dublin  by  the  high  road :  the  popu- 
ktion  in  1841  was  2827,  in  1851  it  was  1846.  The  town  is  built  on 
the  intersection  of  the  Birr  and  Eyrecourt  road  with  that  leading  from 
Shannon  harbour  to  Limerick.  The  old  bridge  of  18  arches  was 
removed  in  1848,  and  a  new  bridge  of  6  arches  of  60  feet  span  each, 
with  a  swivel  arch  of  45  feet  span  for  the  passage  of  vessels,  was  erected 
in  its  stead  by  the  Irish  Board  of  Works.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the 
bridge  are  a  oarrack  and  a  magazine,  and  there  are  batteries  which 
command  the  bridge  and  its  approaches  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 
The  trade  consists  chiefly  in  milling  and  distillation.  Prior  to  the 
Union,  Banagher  was  a  corporate  town,  and  returned  two  members  to 
the  Irish  Parliament.  Petty  sessions  are  held  here.  Fairs  are  held 
on  May  1st,  September  15th,  October  28th,  and  November  8th.  The 
adjoining  district  is  flat  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  great  tracts 
of  bog,  but  it  is  well  cultivated. 
BANAT.    [HuiraABT.] 

BANBBIDGE,  county  of  Down,  Ireland,  a  post-town  and  the  seat  of 
a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Seapatrick  and  barony  of  Upper 
Iveagh,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Bann,  on  the  leading 
road  from  Newry  to  Belfast,  in  54''  20'  N.  ktw,  6°  16'  W.  long.,  13 
miles  N.  by  E.  from  Newry  and  76  miles  N.  from  Dublin :  the 
population  in  1841  was  8324,  m  1851  it  was  3301,  exclusive  of  478 
inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse.  Banbridge  Poor-Law  Union  com- 
prises 28  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  124,929  aores^  and  a 
population  m  1841  of  87,100,  in  1851  of  74,844. 

The  principal  part  of  the  town  is  built  upon  an  eminence,  having  a 
steep  declivity  towards  the  river.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience  tiie 
centre  of  the  main  street,  which  wss  of  width  sufficient  to  admit  of 
the  alteration,  was  lowered  to  a  depth  of  fifteen  feet,  leaving  elevated 
causeways  on  each  side.  In  carrying  this  arrangement  into  effect  it 
was  necessary  to  remove  the  old  market-house  which  formerly  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  street  on  the  summit  of  the  hill :  a  viaduct  con- 
necting tiie  opposite  terraces  now  occupies  the  site.  The  town  consists 
chiefly  of  this  main  street,  and  is  substantially  and  neatly  built,  but 
has  no  building  of  pretension  except  the  new  market-house  and  the 
church.  The  church  is  pleasingly  situated  on  a  level  green  adioining 
the  bridge,  on  the  right  buik  of  tibie  river.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists 
have  one  and  the  Presbyterians  have  three  chapels.  Peity  sessions  are 
held  here,  and  there  is  a  station  of  the  constabiUary  force.  Twelve  fairs 
are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  linen  trade  in  all  its  branches 
is  carried  on  with  great  activity  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
The  line  of  the  Bann,  fr^m  ft  distance  of  lereral  milM  ftbove  the  town 


to  the  border  of  Armagh,  presents  an  almost  continuous  ■uoeawaam  ef 
bleach-greens.  At  Huntley  Glen,  a  little  below  the  town,  ia  a  2ug« 
thread-spinning  factory ;  and  at  Seapatrick  an  extensive  egtablishiiMsrfr 
for  weaving  union  cloth  by  machinery.  A  bridge  has  stood  at  that 
point  of  the  Baon  from  a  very  early  period.  In  the  itineraiy  of  Ki^g 
John,  A.D.  1210,  the  place  is  mentioned  under  its  present  nAma. 

(Fraser's  Handbook  for  Irdand;  Original  OommwMGatimtMJ) 

BANBUBY,  Oxfordshire,  a  market-town,  municipal  and  psoiia- 
mentazy  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  tlie  pariifc 
and  hundred  of  Banbury,  is  situated  near  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  county,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Cherwell,  in  52"  4.'  N.  laL, 
1°  20'  W.  long.,  distant  23  miles  N.  from  Oxford,  71  miles  N.W.  fr^m 
London  by  road,  and  78  miles  by  the  Banbury  Ituranch  of  the  Lond^^ 
and  North  Western  railway.  The  population  of  the  municipal  boroo^ 
in  1851  was  4026,  that  of  the  parliunentary  borough  was  8715.  T%# 
borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  oounciUors,  one  of  whom 
is  mayor,  and  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliaments  Tha 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Oxford.  Ban- 
bury Union  contains  52  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  77,29i» 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  29,584. 

Banbury  is  a  very  ancient  town.  Its  Saxon  name,  according  to 
Camden,  was  Banesbyrig :  it  stands  in  Domesday  Book,  Bane8bm& 
Eoman  coins  were  frequently  found  at  Banbury  before  the  time  of 
Camden;  and  a  Roman  altar,  discovered  long  ago,  was  preserved 
under  an  arch  in  the  street  near  the  present  Old  Qeoige  Tiin,  tiieocs 
called  in  old  writings  the  Qeoige  and  Altar-Stone  Inn.  These  circinn- 
stances  led  some  antiquaries  to  place  the  Roman  station  Brinavae  at 
Banbury;  but  that  station  was  on  the  Portway,  which  led  from  .£lia 
Castra  (Alcester,  near  Bicester)  to  Isannavaria  (Burnt  Walla,  near 
Daventiy) ;  and  the  line  of  this  road  has  been  clearly  traced  by  Mr. 
Baker  about  three  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Banbury.  Bima^-ae  t% 
therefore  placed  with  great  probability  at  Black  Grounda^  near 
Chipping  Warden,  six  miles  distant.  Roman  remains  have  however  been 
discovered  not  only  at  Banbury,  but  at  several  places  in  the  vicinity. 

In  the  year  1125,  or  soon  after,  Uiis  town  was  strengthened  with  a 
castle  erected  by  Alexander  de  Blois,  the  famous  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
to  whom  the  manor  belonged.  In  1139  this  prelate,  being  tak»i 
prisoner  by  King  Stephen  at  Oxford,  was  compelled  to  resign  Banbury 
and  some  other  fortresses ;  but  it  was  shortly  afterwards  restored  to 
the  see,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  as  the  occasional  residence  oi 
the  bishops.  In  the  year  1469  a  battle  was  fought  at  Daneemore, 
near  Banbury,  between  the  forces  of  Edward  lY.,  under  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  and  a  great  body  of  insurgents  from  the  north  of  England, 
whose  rebellion  lud  been  fomented  by  the  king-making  Earl  of  War- 
wick. After  the  battle  a  quarrel  took  place  at  Banbury  between  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  and  anotlier  nobleman.  Lord  Stafibid,  who  held  a 
high  command  in  the  royal  army ;  in  oonsequence  of  which  the  latter 
lord  quitted  the  town  with  his  numerous  archers,  and  the  £Uurl  of 
Pembroke  weakened  in  his  resource  was  defeated  the  next  day  with 
immense  loss,' and  he  and  his  brother  with  ten  other  gentlemen  being 
taken  prisoners  were  beheaded  at  Banbury.  In  the  first  year  of 
Edward  YL  Bishop  Holbech  resigned  the  manor,  &c,  of  Banbury  to 
the  crown.  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  the  castle  to  the  Saye  and  Sele 
family,  who  resided  in  their  neighbouring  castellated  mansion  at 
Broughton.  In  the  same  reign  Bimbury  Cross,  so  celebrated  in  nursery 
rhymes,  was  destruyed  by  the  Puritand,  who  then  formed  a  predo- 
minant party  at  Banbury.  The  seal  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  cause 
of  the  commonwealth  has  been  often  mentioned ;  but  although  the 
castle  was  defended  by  800  infantry  and  a  troop  of  horse,  it  surren- 
dered a  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  in  1646.  Being 
garrisoned  by  the  king,  it  stood  several  attacks,  including  two 
desperate  sieges  in  1644  and  1646.  Not  long  after  this  the  caatle  waa 
demolished  by  the  Parliament  to  prevent  its  again  becoming  a  strong- 
hold for  the  Royalists  in  a  Puritan  district  Nothing  now  remaina  of 
it  except  the  name  and  some  small  portions  of  the  moat  and  of  one 
of  the  walls,  upon  which  last  a  cottage  has  been  erected.  The  rest  of 
the  site  is  occupied  as  garden  ground 

Banbury  was  a  borough  by  prescription ;  but  iu  the  first  year  of 
Queen  Hiur  a  charter  was  conferred  on  it  as  a  reward  for  the  servioes 
of  the  inhabitants  against  John,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  main- 
tained the  claims  of  Lady  Jane  Qrey. 

Banbury  has  long  been  noted  as  a  thriving  place  of  trade;  it  was 
so  recorded  by  Leland  in  the  reign  of  Henry  vIII.  This  is  chiefly 
owing  to  its  being  the  centre  of  that  district  of  rich  red  land  which 
Arthur  Toung  describes  as  the  glory  of  the  county  of  Oxford,  and  as 
some  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  kingdom.  The  line  of  the  Oxford 
Canal  running  by  Banbury,  and  commimicating  through  oth^*  canals 
with  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  has  been  the  means  of  continuing  and 
improving  the  trade  of  l£e  town.  The  neighbourhood  is  very  thickly 
covered  with  villages.  There  is  a  considerable  manufacture  of  plush, 
shag,  and  girth  and  other  webbing  carried  on  at  Banbury,  which 
employs  within  the  parish  above  100  men,  besides  women  and  chil* 
dren.  A  manufacture  of  linen-weaving  formerly  carried  on  in  Banbury 
has  been  abandoned.  There  is  a  manufactory  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments. The  weekly  market,  which  is  on  Thursday,  ia  considered  to 
be  the  best  within  many  miles  round.  There  are  9  chartered  fairs 
and  2  annual  great  markets.  Banbury  cakes,  which  have  been  oele* 
brated  from  the  time  of  Ben  Jonson,  oro  still  ia  high  reimte ;  and 
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are  not  only  sold  in  the  town  and  neighbourbood,  bat  sent  to  eon- 
Biderable  diatanoea.  Thej*  bave  been  exported  to  America,  Australia^ 
and  India.  Tbe  Banbmy  cbeese,  which  Shakapere  and  Bnrton  mention, 
is  beliered  to  be  no  longer  made ;  though  a  peculiar  kind  of  rich 
cream-cheese  is  still  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Banbury  at  a  late 
season  of  the  year,  whence  it  is  known  as  '  latter-made  cheese,'  and 
fetches  a  high  price.  Mr.  Beesley,  who  thinks  this  is  probably  the 
famous  old  Banbury  cheese,  suggests  that  it  was  perhaps  originally 
called  *  latter  math '  cheese,  "  as  being  from  the  rich  after-math." 

Banbury  is  situated  in  a  ralley  tdmost  entirely  surrounded  with 
rising  ground ;  most  of  the  streets  are  very  wide  and  airy.  Seyeral  of 
the  principal  streets  run  in  a  line  from  norw  to  south,  and  are  crossed 
by  others  running  from  west  to  east.  There  were  formerly  bars  or 
gvtes  at  the  terminations.  In  1628  more  than  one-third  of  the  town 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  Banbuiy  long  proverbial  for  its  dirt  has  been 
much  improved  imder  the  operation  of  an  act  passed  in  1825  for 
paving,  lighting,  Ac  The  footpaths  are  well  paved  with  Yorkshire 
flagstones,  and  ihe  town  is  amply  lighted  with  gas.  The  town-hall  is 
a  mean  and  insufficient  modem  building ;  the  town  jail  on  the  con- 
trary is  old  and  rather  handsome.  The  old  church,  a  very  large  and 
remarkably  handsome  edifice  of  various  dates  and  styles,  from 
Norman  to  perpendicular,  was  taken  down  by  act  of  Farliament  in 
1790,  and  the  ancient  monuments  wholly  destroyed.  The  new  build- 
ing has  been  a  very  expensive  ono.  In  addition  to  the  sums  arising 
from  the  sale  of  the  church  lands  and  houses,  and  the  materials  of  the 
old  fabric,  together  with  two  large  subscriptions,  an  annual  rate 
amomiting  to  6502.  S«.,  has  been  made  since  1y90,  and  still  continues. 
The  present  church  is  spacious,  the  part  used  for  divine  service  being 
90  feet  square  within,  and  capable  of  accommodating  2800  persons. 
It  was  opened  for  divine  service  in  1797,  but  the  tower  and  portico 
were  not  completed  till  1822.  It  is  an  extremely  ugly  specimen  of  a 
so-called  classic  pile.  There  are  in  Banbuiy  meeting-houses  belonging 
to  the  Independents,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Unitarians, 
Roman  CathoHcs,  Particular  Baptists,  Ac.  Formeriy  an  hospital 
dedicated  to  Bt  John  stood  near  the  southern  entrance  to  the  town ; 
the  remains  of  this  building  were  long  used  as  a  bam,  but  have  been 
converted  into  a  private  residence.  Another  hospital  dedicated  to  St. 
Leonard  stood  on  the  left  side  of  the  Cherwell,  in  the  hamlet  of 
Nethereot ;  and  there  was  in  Banbury  a  religious  foundation,  called 
St.  Mary's,  the  particulars  concerning  which  are  not  well  knowxL  In 
a  field  adjacent  to  the  southern  entrance  to  the  town  is  an  ancient 
earth-work.  In  the  town  are  several  fine  old  half-timber  houses,  some 
of  which  exhibit  curious  examples  of  the  plaster-work  or  pargetting 
of  the  Elisabethan  age. 

Banbury  Blue-Coat  School  was  established  in  1705,  for  boys  and 
girls.  In  1817  it  was  incorporated  with  tiie  then  newly-established 
National  schools  for  boys  and  girls ;  but  the  funds  are  kept  separate, 
and  are  partly  applied  to  dothinjg  16  bc^  and  12  girls,  elected  on  the 
Blue-Coat  foundation.  There  is  also  a  British  school.  There  are  in 
the  town  two  charitable  societies,  a  savings  bank,  a  library,  a  mechanics 
institute^,  and  other  useful  and  benevolent  institutions.  The  excellent 
old  Grammar  school,  kept  in  a  building  adjoining  the  churchyard,  was 
long  ago  suffered  to  fall  into  disuse. 

The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  borough  extends  to  capital 
offences,  but  no  mstance  of  an  execution  has  occurred  since  1747. 
The  magistrates  hold  a  petty  sessions  eveiy  Monday;  and  general 
sessions,  at  which  the  recorder  or  his  depu^  must  preside,  are  held 
twice  in  the  year.  There  are  the  remains  of  several  British  settle- 
ments and  fortifications  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Banbury;  and  at 
Rollrich,  11  miles  S.W.  from  the  town,  on  the  ridge  of  the  range  of 
hills  which  bound  Oxfordshire  on  the  north,  are  the  remains  of  stone 
eirdes,  cromlechs,  and  other  primssval  British  antiquities.  The  chief 
drde,  now  jerj  imperfect,  is  104  feet  in  diameter. 

(BeesleVs  History  of  BinJmry  ;  CorretpondaU  alt  Banbury.) 

BANCA,  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean  lying  off  the  north  coast 
of  Simtatra  near  to  its  eastern  extremity,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Strait  of  Banca.  The  island  measures  in  its  greatest  length 
from  N.W.  to  S.E.  185  mUee,  and  in  its  broadest  part  65  miles.  Ilie 
surface  contains  7588  square  imles.  It  lies  between  1*  SO'  and  8""  8' 
B.  lat.,  105*  9^  and  106*  51'  E.  long.  Banca  was  formerly  a  dependency 
of  the  sultans  of  PtJembang  in  Sumatra,  but  in  1812  it  was  formally 
ceded  to  the  British  Sast  India  Company.  On  the  2nd  of  December, 
1816,  the  ishmd  was  ceded  to  the  Dutch  in  exchange  for  the  settle- 
ment of  Cochin  on  the  Malabar  coast. 

This  island  does  not  contain  any  continued  diain  of  mountains^  but 
in  every  part  are  found  short  ranges  of  lofty  hills.  Hie  highest 
mountain  called  (Joonoong-Maras,  and  estimated  at  8000  feet  ai>ova 
the  level  of  the  sea,  is  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  bottom  of 
Klabat  Bay,  a  considerable  inlet  on  the  north  side  of  the  island. 
Manopin  Hill,  called  by  the  natives  Qoonoong-Manmnblixig,  which  ia 
situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  is  1500  feet  high,  and 
forms  an  excellent  landmark  to  navigators  for  tiie  entrance  to  Banca 
Straii  Maoiy  of  the  bills  have  conical  summits.  The  whole  of 
Banca  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water  of  good  quality.  None  of 
the  rivem  are  navigable  for  any  but  very  small  vessels,  in  coosequence 
of  the  sand-banks  by  which  their  entrances  are  obstructed. 

Klabat  Bay  which  would  otherwise  form  an  excellent  harbour  for 
shipping,  and  would  besides  afford  means  of  access  to  some  distance 


inhmd  fit)m  the  north  coast,  cannot  be  used  for  these  purposes  in 
consequence  of  the  numerous  rocks  and  shallows  which  occur  in  every 
part 

It  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  dread  of  pirates,  from  whose  ravages 
the  population  formerly  suffered  greatly,  that  no  habitations  are  to  be 
seen  on  any  part  of  the  coast.  The  villages  are  all  situated  several 
miles  up  the  rivers.  The  pirates  here  mentioned  had  their  haunts  in 
the  adjacent  islands  of  Lingen  and  Billiton,  and  on  the  west  coast  of 
Borneo.  The  principal  settlement,  which  indeed  is  the  only  place  that 
can  be  called  a  town  on  the  island,  is  Mintok  or  Minto  near  the  western 
entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Banca :  it  stands  on  the  bank  of  a  small 
river  which  takes  its  rise  ftx)m  Manopin  HilL  The  foreign  trade  of  the 
island  is  confined  to  this  the  principal  port. 

Banca  derives  all  its  importance  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  frx>m 
its  tin-mines,  which  were  first  discovered  in  171 0,  and  have  since 
gelded  immense  quantities  of  ore;  they  appear  in  fact  to  be 
mexhaustible.  The  geological  formation  of  the  island  is  a  primitive 
rock,  the  principal  mountains  being  granite,  and  those  of  inferior 
elevation  being  formed  of  red  iron-stone ;  it  is  in  the  level  ground 
between  these  rocks  that  the  tin  is  generally  found  in  alluvial  deposits, 
seldom  lower  than  25  feet  from  the  surface.  The  existence  of  tin  has 
been  ascertained  in  all  the  alluvial  tracts,  ft*om  one  extremity  of  the 
island  to  the  other.  The  ore  is  found  in  horizontal  strata  in  the  form 
of  an  oxide,  and  is  generally  intermixed  with  white  sand  and  clay. 
After  being  washed  in  the  nearest  mountain  stream  it  is  smelted,  and 
yields  in  various  proportions  from  80  to  70  lbs.  of  tin  for  eveiy 
100  lbs.  of  ore.  Since  the  time  of  their  first  discovery,  the  tin- 
mines  of  Banca  have  been  worked  by  Chinese,  whose  numbers  have 
been  annually  recruited.  The  collections  of  tin  made  during  the 
occupation  of  the  island  by  the  East  India  Company  averaged  some- 
what less  than  8,000,000  lbs.  annually.  The  profit  derived  from  the 
sale  of  tin  in  those  years  more  than  provided  for  aU  the  chaivee  of 
government  on  the  island.  Since  the  transfer  of  the  island  to  Holland, 
the  supply  of  tin  from  its  mines  has  been  augmented.  The  Dutch  are 
said  now  to  export  8500  tons  of  tin  annually.  After  fully  supplying  the 
markets  of  Chma  (where  Banca  tin  is  preferred  to  European),  and 
India,  a  lai^  quantity  is  annually  brought  to  Europe,  where  it  has 
consequently  lessened  the  demand  for  the  tin  of  Cornwall 

Except  during  the  four  months,  from  May  to  August  inclusive, 
when  the  south-east  monsoon  blows,  rains  are  very  frequent  on  the 
island,  especially  from  November  to  February  inclusive,  which  is  the 
season  of  the  north-west  monsoon.  In  the  other  four  months  of  the 
year  the  weather  is  unsettled  and  squally.  Thunder-storms  are  ird- 
quent,  and  lightning  is  observable  on  half  the  evenings  during  the 
year. 

The  climate  of  Bftnoa  is  generally  healthy;  but  some  spots  are  of  a 
diflerent  character.  In  the  interior  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  the 
gravelly  soil  renders  the  heat  oppressive  during  the  day,  but  the  nights 
are  usually  cooL  The  thermometer  varies  from  78*  to  84*;  and 
scarcely  ever  exceeds  88*  in  the  shade. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  fine  timber  in  the  woods,  some  of  which 
ore  employed  in  building.  Ebony  is  abundant  on  the  north  coast. 
Laiige  quantities  of  this  wood  are  sent  to  P&lembang  for  sale  to  Chinese 
traders. 

The  only  quadrupeds  found  in  a  state  of  nature  are  deer  and  wild 
hogs ;  and  these  are  not  numerous.  Insects  are  very  numerous,  and 
there  is  an  abundance  of  snakes,  some  of  which  are*  venomous.  Fish 
and  pork  are  pretty  abundant  on  the  island ;  other  kinds  of  animal 
food  and  some  fruits  are  conveyed  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Sumatra. 
Some  rice  is  grown  in  the  interior,  but  not  sufficient  for  the  consump- 
tion ;  and  large  quantities  are  imported  eveiy  year  by  the  government. 

The  population  of  Banca,  conmsting  of  malays,  Chinese,  and  indi- 
genoos  islemders,  amounted  to  13,418  whilst  the  island  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  East  India  Company.  Under  the  Dutch  the  number  of 
inhabitants  has  greatly  increased;  in  1849  it  amounted  to  43,000. 
Almost  all  the  laborious  occupations  are  performed  by  the  Chinese, 
the  Malays  being  extremely  indolent,  and  the  Orang  Qoonoongs  living 
dispersed  over  large  tracts  of  country  in  the  interior,  nearly  in  a  state 
of  nature,  and  averse  to  all  restraint  or  habits  of  settled  industry. 

Between  Banca  and  Sumatra  is  Banca  Strait :  between  Banca  and 
Billiton  is  Ghispar  Strait.  Banca  Straii  extends  from  north-west  to  south- 
east about  90  miles,  with  a  width  vaxying  from  10  to  20  miles.  The 
shores  ore  low  and  backed  by  a  forest  country.  The  strait  is  dangerous 
in  stormy  weather,  owing  to  coral  reefii  concealed  by  the  water.  The 
depth  in  some  places  is  only  from  7  to  12  fathoms.  Ships  generally 
make  this  strait  with  the  south-east  monsoon.  Gtupar  Sirait  is  85 
miles  across  at  ita  widest  part  It  is  divided  into  two  channeb  by  a  small 
island,  situated  in  2*  49'  S.  lat.,  107*  4'  E.  long.  The  eastern  channel 
is  sometimes  called  Clmnent's  Strait  Gkuspar  Island,  to  the  north  of 
Qflspar  Stndt,  is  in  2*  21'  a  lat,  106*  20^  E.  long.  In  the  central 
part  of  CtementTs  Channel  there  are  several  small  islands ;  and  in  the 
whole  strait  there  are  many  rocks  and  shoals.'  The  depth  of  water 
varies  from  4  to  25  fkthoms,  and  there  are  several  good  anchorages. 
Teasels  homeward  bound  from  China  traverse  the  western  channel  of 
Qaspar  Strait  in  preference  to  Banca  Strait  in  making  for  the  Strait  of 
Sunda.  The  navigation  is  rather  dangerous,  but  less  so  than  that  of 
Banca  Strait 

(Marsden's  Sumatra;  Raffles's  Java;  Stavoiinus's  Voyaget;  Court'i 
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ExpotUion  of  the  Relations  of  ike  Bt'Uiih  OovemmeiU  with  the  SuUan 
of  PtUemhang.) 

BANDA  ISLANDS  are  a  group  of  small  islands  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  which  lie  about  45  miles  to  the  south  of  Ceram,  and  are 
contained  between  4**  22'  and  4**  33'  S.  lat.,  and  129°  41'  and  130**  20' 
E.  long.  They  are  nine  in  number,  namely,  Banda,  Nera,  Gh^nong,  Way, 
Rcflsiugen,  Rohun,  Swanjee,  Pisang,  and  Capel,  with  seyeral  rocky 
islets.  The  group  takes  its  name  from  the  first  of  these,  which  is  the 
largest  island!  The  first  authenticated  visit  made  to  these  islands  by 
Europeans  was  by  a  squadron  of  Portuguese,  sent  by  Albuquerque 
from  Malacca  in  1511.  That  nation  did  not  however  appear  in  force 
to  take  x>os8ession  till  1521,  from  which  time  they  maintained  a  pre- 
carious footing  for  above  60  years — a  long  period  of  anarchy  and 
Hostility.  The  hatred  of  the  natives  to  the  Portuguese  readily  induced 
them  to  join  the  Dutch  in  their  expulsion  ;  but  diey  soon  found  they 
Had  but  changed  mtisters.  The  islands  were  then  occupied  by  the 
Dutch  who  built  a  fort  called  Nassau  in  1608,  at  which  time  the 
English  began  to  trade  with  the  natives,  but  met  with  much  arrogance 
from  the  Dutch.  In  1616  Rohun  Island,  the  most  barren  island  of  the 
group,  having  been  ceded  to  the  English,  an  expedition  was  sent  from 
Bantam  which  estrllished  a  fort  and  factory  there.  This  rivalry 
naturally  led  to  many  quarrels,  in  all  which  the  Dutch  being  the 
stronger  succeeded  in  gaining  the  advantage;  but  in  1619  it  was 
agreed  by  treaty  that  England  should  enjoy  one-third  of  the  trade,  a 
privilege  however  from  wnich  the  Dutch  contrived  entirely  to  exclude 
the  English.  The  Bandanese  made  various  attempts  to  resist  the 
hard  terms  imposed  on  them  as  well  as  other  islands  in  these  seas  by 
the  Dutch,  who  by  dint  of  coercion  retained  their  monopoly  tiU 
1796,  when  the  Bandas  were  captured  by  the  English  without  resist- 
ance, but  were  restored  to  Holland  by  the  treaty  of  1801.  In  Sep- 
tember 1811  they  were  again  taken  by  the  English,  and  once  more 
restored  in  August  1816. 

The  Banda  Islands  have  a  total  area  of  8703  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1849  amounted  to  155,765.  They  produce  the  nutmeg 
almost  exclusively,  whence  they  are  frequently  termed  the  Nutmeg 
Islands,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Amboynas  which  yield  the  clove ; 
frova.  the  nutmeg  and  mace  the  natives  extract  an  oil  as  an  article  of 
trade.  Their  imports  consist  chiefly  of  rice,  cloth,  salt,  pepper,  and 
molasses.  At  the  time  of  their  being  first  visited  by  Europeans  these 
islands  were  governed  by  an  aristocracy  of  their  own  chiefs,  or 
Sabandars. 

The  Bandas  are  subject  to  earthquakes.  On  Qonong  the  highest  of 
the  group  there  is  a  volcano  1940  feet  high  constantly  emitting  smoke 
and  frequently  flame.  On  Nera,  or  Banda  Neura  as  it  is  called  by 
CSaptain  Keppel,  is  the  chief  settlement  of  the  Dutch  in  these  seas. 
Nera  and  Gk}nong  are  separated  by  a  deep  narrow  channeL  Opposite 
them  to  the  southward  is  the  larger  island  of  Banda^  which  consists  of 
two  strips  of  land  about  two*  miles  in  average  breiMlth  united  nearly 
at  a  right  angle.  One  portion  of  the  island  runs  north  and  south  for 
five  miles,  the  other  east  and  west  for  six  miles.  There  is  a  nar- 
row channel  at  either  extremity.  The  island  curves  round  on  the 
north  side  nearly  into  a  semi-circular  shape  and  incloses  the  fine 
harbour  of  Banda.  The  anchorage  is  protected  by  two  forts  called 
Belgica  and  Nassau ;  and  on  the  opposite  shore  of  Banda  are  a  fort  and 
redoubts.  All  the  islands  are  more  or  less  fortified.  Way  Island  is 
the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque ;  but  there  is  no  water  on  it ;  the 
inhabitants  depend  on  rain  or  obtain  supplies  from  the  other  islands. 
Rossingen  is  used  as  a  state  prison.  The  nutmeg  grows  on  Banda, 
Nera,  Way,  and  Qonong: — not  only  i£  the  rich  soil  of  Banda,  but  also 
amidst  the  lavas  of  Qonong;  the  smaller  islands  chiefly  raise  pro- 
visions. The  area  of  the  whole  g^up  only  occupies  a  space  of  190 
square  miles.  The  woods  of  nutmeg  and  forest-trees  abound  with  an 
endless  variety  of  beautiful  birds,  among  which  parrots,  lowries,  and 
pigeons  are  most  prevalent.  Among  the  pigeons  is  the  Papua  crown- 
pigeon  nearly  as  large  as  a  turkey. 

The  tides  about  these  islands  rise  between  nine  and  ten  feet. 

(Mandelslo's  JVa/oeUf  i  p.  412,  Leyden,  1719;  Barros;  Crawfurd*s 
Hiitory  of  the  Indian  Archipdago;  Horsbui^h's  Directory  for  the 
East  Indies  ;  Capt.  Keppel's  Indian  Archipelago.) 

BANDA  ORIENTAL'  was  the  name  of  that  portion  of  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres  which  was  situated  to  the  east  of  the  river 
Uruguay,  and  comprehended  the  present  republic  of  Uruguay  and  the 
country  formerly  odled  the  Seven  Missions.  Lying  between  the  great 
body  of  the  Spamsh  possessions  and  Brazil^  it  was  at  the  commencement 
of  nearly  every  war  between  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  occupied  by 
the  latter,  but  at  the  conclusion  of  peace  entirely  or  in  part  restored 
to  ^e  former.  When  Buenos  Ayres  declared  itself  independent  of 
Spain  the  whole  of  the  Banda  Oriental  was  included  in  the  then  vice- 
royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres;  but  the  continual  dvil  wan  by  which  the 
declaration  of  independence  was  followed  in  Buenos  AjnB  induced 
the  government  of  Bnudl  in  18X5  to  take  possession  of  the  Banda 
Oriental,  whidi  was  united  to  Brazil  under  the  title  of  Provinda 
Cisplatina  (province  on  this  aide  of  the  La  Plata).  The  republic  of 
Buenos  Aym  protested  against  this  step,  and  as  no  amicable  settle- 
ment could  be  made  a  war  began  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Brazil  in 
1825,  which  was  terminated  by  a  treaty  of  peaoe  in  1828.  By  the 
articles  of  this  treaty  the  northern  district  of  the  Banda  Oriental,  or 
the  Seven  Missions,  was  incorporated  with  the  empire  of  Brazil|  and 


the  laxger  southern  part  declared  an  independent  republic,  which  took 
the  name  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay.  Banda  Oriental,  or  '  Basiem 
Bank,'  was  merely  a  descriptive  name  for  the  portiom  of  the  vioenroyaltj 
of  Buenos  Ayres  that  lay  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Uruguay.  The 
name  is  still  used  by  newspaper  writers  and  others,  but  it  ought  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  they  mean  by  it  only  a  part  of  the  territory 
formerly  so  called,  as  the  Seven  Missions  originally  included  in  it  has 
been  incorporated  with  Brazil  as  above  stated.  The  countiy  will  be 
described  under  Uruguay. 

BANDON,  or  BANDON  BRIDQE,  county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  partly 
in  the  parish  of  Ballymodan  in  the  baronies  of  East  Carboy  and 
Einalmeaky,  and  partly  in  the  parish  of  Kilbrogan  and  barony  of 
Einalmeaky,  in  the  west  riding;  a  municipal  and  parUamentazy 
borough,  a  post-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated 
on  the  Bandon  River,  on  the  road  firom  Cork  to  Bantiy,  distant  20 
miles  W.S.W.  from  Cork  by  the  Cork  and  Bandon  railway,  and  177 
miles  S.W.  from  Dublin  by  the  high  road,  or  186  miles  by  the  Cork 
and  Bandon,  and  Qreat  Southern  and  Western  railways;  in  51*  44' 
N.  lat,  8°  44'  W.  long.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1841  was 
9049 ;  in  1851  it  was  6929,  exclusive  of  1632  persons  in  the  Union 
workhouse.  Bandon  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  20  electoral  divisions 
with  an  area  of  101,348  acres,  and  a  population  in  1841  of  47,812,  in 
1851  of  33,389. 

The  Corporation  erected  by  charter  of  Eong  James  I.  has  become 
extinct.  Its  property  is  now  vested  in  Commiasionem  appointed 
under  the  9th  Qeo.  IV.  c.  82.  Bandon  is  the  head-quarters  of  a  con- 
stabulary district,  and  head  of  an  excise  district.  Quarter  sessions 
are  held  here  in  turn  for  the  west  riding.  It  returns  one  member  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Bandon  is  a  compact  handsome  town  lyiog  on  both  banks  of  the 
Bandon  River,  which  here  flows  through  a  rich  open  coimtxy,  and 
becomes  navigable  four  miles  lower  down,  at  Inishannon.  The  river 
runs  from  west  to  east  and  divides  the  town  into  two  sections ;  that 
on  the  north  or  left  bank  of  the  river,  which  includes  about  a  third 
part  of  the  town,  is  connected  with  the  opposite  side  by  a  bridge  of 
six  arches,  from  which  the  chief  streets  on  either  side  diverge.  The 
meat-  and  fish-market,  a  circular  building  in  an  open  space  near  the 
bridge,  the  barrack,  court-house,  and  parish  church  of  Kilbrogan — a 
cruciform  structure  with  an  open  oak  roof — are  the  principal  objects 
on  the  north  side :  the  corn-market,  artillery  bamusks,  and  pariah 
church  of  Ballymodan  are  situated  in  the  southern  division.  The 
right  bank  of  the  river  is  quayed  in  above  the  bridge.  Bulky  articles 
of  import  are  brought  by  railway  or  high  road  from  Collier's  Quay,  a 
short  distance  below  Inishannon.  The  terminus  of  the  Cork  and 
Bandon  railway  is  near  the  centre  of  the  town  in  the  southern  divi- 
sion. Bandon  is  principally  built  of  stone,  uid  contains  a  considerable 
number  of  residences  of  the  better' class.  In  1815  it  had  an  extensire 
manufacturing  trade  in  liiiens,  woollens,  and  cotton&  The  linen  trade 
is  now  extinct ;  the  manufacture  of  woollens  and  cottons  has  declined ; 
that  of  fine  stuflfs  has  been  commenced ;  and  the  distilling  trade,  which 
during  the  temperance  movement  was  abandoned,  has  been  revived. 
Bandon  was  formerly  an  exclusively  Protestant  town.  The  population 
is  now  mixed,  and  there  are  in  addition  to  the  churches  of  the 
Establishment  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  convent^  a  Scots  church,  a 
meeting-house  for  Irish  Presbyterians,  and  two  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists.  The  endowed  school,  which  is  under  the  care  of  a  head 
master  and  two  other  teachers,  had  27  scholars  in  1851.  The  town 
contains  a  bridewell,  a  fever  hospital,  and  a  dispensary.  Petty 
sessions  are  held  in  the  town.  Numerous  fairs  are  held  in  the  course 
of  the  year. 

Bandon  owes  its  origin  to  the  enterprise  of  the  first  Earl  of  Cork, 
who  when  Mr.  Boyle  in  1602  purchased  the  site,  part  of  the  forfeited 
territory  of  the  Irish  sept  of  Omahonv,  from  Mr.  Becker  the  first 
patentee,  and  about  1608,  commenced  the  erection  of  the  town.  The 
town  covered  an  area  of  27  acres,  and  was  surrounded  with  strong 
walls,  of  which  some  portions  on  the  west  and  north  still  remain. 
There  were  three  gate-castles  containing  26  rooms  each ;  2  churches ; 
2  session-houses;  and  2  market-houses.  In  the  great  civil  war  of 
1641  Bandon  was  the  chief  place  of  refuge  for  the  Protestants  of  the 
neighbouring  districts.  On  Cromwell's  approach  the  inhabitants 
declared  for  the  Parliament.  In  1688  they  expelled  the  garrison 
placed  here  by  James  II.,  but  were  obliged  soon  after  to  submit  to  a 
detachment  of  his  army.  At  this  time  the  walls  were  razed  and 
have  never  been  rebuilt. 

(Smith's  History  of  CorJe ;  Townsend's  Swroey  of  Cork  ;  Ordnance 
Svrvey  Map.) 

BANFF,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  written  and  always  pioijounced 
BAMFF,  the  chief  town  of  Ban£Eishire,  Scotland,  a  seaport  and  royal 
and  pailiamentazy  buigh,  is  built  on  a  rising  ground  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Doveran,  near  the  fall  of  that  river  into  t^e  Moray 
Frith,  in  57'  40'  N.  lat,  2"  80'  W.  long.  It  is  157  mUes  N.  from 
Edinburgh,  and  45  miles  N.W.  from  Aberdeen.  In  conjunction  with 
the  burghs  of  Elgin,  Cullen,  Peterhead,  Inverury,  and  Kintore,  the 
burgh  of  Banff  returns  one'  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament :  in 
1851  the  population  of  the  royal  buxgh  of  Banff  was  8557,  that  of 
the  parliamentary  burgh,  whidi  includes  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Macduff,  was  6000. 

Banff  is  generally  admu'ed  by  strangers  for  the  neatness  of  ita 
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appearance.  It  has  several  well-built  streets,  which,  though  some- 
what antiquated  in  the  style  of  their  buildings,  are  remarkable  for 
their  cleanness.  It  was  erectecf  into  a  royal  burgh  in  1872  by 
Robert  II.,  and  its  privileges  were  confirmed  by  James  YI.  and 
Charles  IL  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  place  was  made  a  royal 
buigh  by  Malcolm  Canmore,  but  this  statement  is  unsupported  by 
evidence.  Banff  at  one  time  possessed  a  castle  of  considerable 
importance,  the  remains  of  whicn  still  exist.  As  a  constabulary  it 
was  long  under  the  hereditary  government  of  the  family  of  Buehan. 
James  Sharp  the  celebrated  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  was  bom  in 
Banff  Castle  in  May,  1613.  There  was  in  the  town  a  convent  of 
Carmelites,  or  White  Friars, — the  superiorities  and  feu  duties  whereof 
were  granted  to  the  old  college  of  Aberdeen  by  James  VI.  in  1617, 
and  purchased  from  the  college  in  1762  by  the  Earl  of  Fife. 

Over  the  Doveran  there  is  a  beautiful  stono  bridge  of  seven  arches 
which  commands  an  extensive  view,  embracing  Duff  House,  the  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Fife,  situated  in  a  large  park  and  surrounded  by  a 
forest  of  trees.  Banff  has  a  spacious  church,  built  in  1790,  of  wluch 
the  spire  is  still  unfinished.  At  Ord  in  the  neighbourhood  is  a  chapel 
of  the  Establishment.  There  are  in  the  town  a  Free  church;  an 
Episcopal  chapel,  which  is  a  handsome  gothio  edifloe;  and  chapels 
for  United  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Roman  Catholics.  The 
town-house  built  in  1798  has  a  handsome  spire.  A  prison  was  built 
in  the  same  year.  There  is  an  excellent  academy  supported  by  the 
funds  of  the  bui^h,  in  which  the  elementary  branches  of  education 
are  taught ;  there  are  also  several  private  schools.  Some  years  sinoo 
a  scientific  institution  was  formed,  which  has  been  remarkably 
prosperous. 

The  harbour  of  Banff  is  so  liable  to  be  filled  up  with  sand  that 
many  vessels  are  prevented  from  entering,  a  drcumstance  much 
against  the  prosperity  of  the  place.  The  principal  exports  are  com, 
cattle,  salmon,  and  herrings.  The  herring-fishery  is  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent  and  on  the  whole  with  success.  The  salmon- 
fishery  is  pursued  both  in  the  Doveran  and  in  the  sea  at  its  mouth ; 
the  salmon  are  sent  chiefly  to  the  London  market  packed  in  ice. 
The  right  of  fishing  is  let  by  the  Earl  of  Fife,  the  proprietor,  for 
1600/.  a  year.  The  registered  vessels  on  December  Slst^  1852,  were 
144  of  12,689  tons  aggregate  burden.  During  1852  there  were 
entered  at  the  port  762  sailing  vessels  of  46,583  tons,  and  there 
cleared  686  of  37,685  tons  aggregate  burden.  Of  steam  vessels  there 
entered  5  of  350  tons,  and  cleared  4  of  280  tons  aggregate  burden. 

The  manufactures  of  Banff  include  thread,  linen,  stockings,  soap, 
and  leather.  There  are  in  the  town  several  libraries  of  some  extent 
and  value,  belonging  to  various  societies.  Like  most  other  towns  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  Banff  suffered  severely  from  the  destructive 
floods  of  August,  1829,  several  of  the  houses  having  been  undermined 
and  carried  away  and  serious  damage  done  to  property. 

(Pennant's  Tour  through  Scotland;  Cordiner's  AfUiquitiet  of  North 
Britain  ;  New  StcUiHical  Account  of  Scotland  ;  Buchanan's  History  of 
Scotland.) 

BANFFSHIRE,  a  county  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  forms  a  long 
slope  between  a  range  of  the  Grampians  and  the  Moray  Frith.  It  is 
bounded  E.  and  S.E.  by  Aberdeenshire,  W.  by  Elginshire,  and  N.  by 
the  Moray  Frith.  The  sea-coast  of  the  county  is  34  miles  in  length ; 
from  its  northern  boundary  to  the  head  of  Qlen  Aven,  where  ihe 
county  is  sharpened  to  a  point,  it  measures  50  milea  Banffshire 
contains  647  square  miles,  or,  exclusive  of  a  small  space  covered  with 
water,  412,080  English  acres. 

Surface^  Oeoloffy,  <fec.— The  face  of  the  country  is  diversified  with 
hills  and  dales,  woods  and  rivers.  The  coast  is  rocky  but  not  high. 
The  good  soil  along  the  coast  appears  to  extend  inland  from  2  to  8 
miles,  and  here  the  land  is  in  a  state  of  the  highest  cultivation.  The 
southern  part  of  the  county  is  mountainous  and  pastoral  rather  than 
agricultural.  There  are  however  many  fertile  valleys.  The  large 
tracts  of  land  in  the  upper  or  hilly  districts  are  adapted  for  grazing. 
They  are  abundantly  watered  by  the  numerous  rivers  and  streams  of 
the  county.  The  Spey,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Scotland  and  the 
most  rapid,  runs  along  a  part  of  the  western  boundary  of  Ban£GBhire ; 
and  the  Doveran,  which  rises  among  the  hills  of  Cabrach,  runs  north- 
east to  Huntly  in  Aberdeenshire,  thence  turns  north  till  it  re-enters 
Baufif))hire  at  Woodside,  and  then  waters  the  eastern  confines  of  the 
county  until  it  falls  into  the  Moray  Frith  at  Banff.  The  Avon,  a 
feeder  of  the  Spey,  rises  in  Loch  Avon,  in  the  extreme  south-western 
angle  of  the  county. 

Some  of  the  mountains  in  Banffshire  are  among  the  highest  in 
Britain.  The  northern  side  of  Ben-mac-Dhu,  4362  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  the  eastern  side  of  Cairngorm,  4060  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  are  in  this  coimty,  both  of  them  on  the  southern 
extremity  of  Glen  Avon  where  it  unites  Aberdeenshire  and  Inverness- 
shire.  Ben-rinnes  near  the  Spey  a  little  distance  north-east  of  its 
junction  with  the  Avon,  attains  a  height  of  2747  feet ;  and  Knockhill, 
the  Buck  of  Cabrach,  and  Corryhabie,  are  severally  about  1500  feet 
high.  Several  mountains  are  covered  on  their  tops  with  regular  beds 
of  moss,  containing  the  remains  of  trees,  plants,  and  vegetables. 
There  are  others  whose  summits  of  granite  protrude  through  thick 
beds  of  gneiss,  which  passes  into  mica-slate.  The  most  common 
rocks  in  the  county  are  granite,  giieiss,  gray waoke,  graywacke^slate, 
quartz,  sienite,  old  red-sandstone,  mica-slate,  clay-slate,  freestone,  and 
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limestone  of  recent  formation.  At  Portsoy  near  the  ooast  is  a  bad  of 
serpentine  generally  called  Portsoy  marble.  Thei«  is  also  a  species  of 
granite  in  the  same  place  which  when  polished  exhibits  various  figures^ 
some  of  th^m  fancifully  supposed  to  resemble  Arabic  and  Hebrew 
characters.  In  several  parts  of  the  county  lead,  iron,  and  other 
minerals  have  been  discovered.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Keith  there 
is  a  vein  of  sulphyret  of  antimony  imbedded  in  fluor-spar;  and  aboat 
a  mile  westward  of  Banff  is  a  bed  of  blue  day  oontaiiung  various 
organic  remains.  Fossil  fish  or  ichthyolites,  imbedded  in  nodules, 
have  been  disoovered  in  the  neighbouinood  of  Buifil  Bock  crystals 
and  topazes  are  found  on  Cairngorm.  They  were  formerly  much 
sought  after  and  brought  a  high  price;  but  of  kte  years  similar 
stones  have  been  imported  from  Braol,  where  they  are  so  abundant 
as  to  enable  the  merchants  who  import  them  to  sell  them  at  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  price  often  given  by  lapidaries  for  those 
found  on  Cairngorm.    Hones  or  whetstones  are  procured  in  Balveny. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  county  are— Banff,  the  county  town,  and 
CuLLBK,  a  royal  buigh;  Kjdth;  Dufftown,  a  village  with  998  inhabit- 
ants, and  a  venerable  old  ohurch ;  Buckie,  a  fishing  village  with  145 
fishing  boats,  and  a  population  of  2789 ;  and  Tomintou^  population 
641.  Portsoy  is  a  small  burgh,  port  and  nuurket-town,  with 
2062  inhabitants.  It  has  some  foreign  conmierce,  vessels  from  the 
Baltic  importing  bones  for  manure,  and  taking  back  cargoes  of  cured 
herrings ;  a  few  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  are  chiefly  employed  in 
importing  Scotch  and  English  coals;  there  are  some  fishing  boats; 
these,  and  the  lime  quarries,  a  small  rope  manufactory,  and  husbandry, 
afford  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  The  village  of 
Newmills,  the  fishing-stations  of  Gardenstown  and  MiHIuff,  the  last » 
Biiborb  of  Banff,  and  included  within  the  limits  of  its  parliamentary 
franchise,  need  but  to  be  mentioned. 

Jnduitry, — The  principal  manufactures  of  Banffshire  are  weaving, 
bleaching,  flax-dressing,  tanning,  snd  distilling^  which  last  has  been 
carried  on  to  a  very  considerabTe  extents 

Salmon-fisheries  are  established  on  the  rivers  Doveran  and  Spey. 
For  many  years  considerable  quantities  of  salmon  have  been  exported, 
chiefly  to  the  London  market.  The  herring-fishery  is  carried  on  along 
the  coast  on  a  large  scale.  In  1615  there  were  only  two  boats  of  15 
tons  each  engaged  in  this  fishery ;  but  for  many  yean  the  number  of 
boats  has  varied  from  400  to  500,  the  tormage  of  each  boat  being 
about  the  same  as  in  1815.  Along  the  coast  of  Banff  this  brandi  of 
industry  has  been  prosecuted  with  great  success. 

The  shipping  trade  is  considerable  for  the  extent  of  the  county.  It 
is  chiefly  carried  on  at  the  ports  of  Banff,  Macduff,  Portsoy,  and 
Gardenstown.  The  exports  principally  consist  of  grain  and  meal,  with 
black  cattle  and  other  live  stock.  The  imports  are  for  the  most  part 
timber,  coals,  iron,  Ac.    The  exports  of  grain  are  considerable. 

AgriciUttire. — Agriculture  is  in  geucm  conducted  on  the  most 
approved  principles.  In  the  lower  districts  of  the  county  the  fields 
are  well  laid  out  and  abundantly  manurea.  The  fields  are  inclosed 
either  with  hedges  or  stone  dykes,  but  generally  the  latter.  Wheat, 
barley,  bere,  and  oats  are  the  kinds  of  grain  chiefly  grown.  It  is 
estimated  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  land  has  not  yet  been  brought 
under  the  plough.  A  large  portion  of  the  waste  land  oould  not  be 
cultivated  with  profit ;  but  there  are  large  tracts  which  might  be  made 
profitable.  All  the  farms  of  any  extent  are  under  a  regular  rotation 
of  cropping.  The  average  size  of  the  farms  is  from  100  to  200  arable 
acres,  with  a  quantity  of  moorland  or  pasture,  which  varies  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  county,  the  proportion  of  arable  land  being  least 
in  the  mountainous  districts.  The  leases  are  generally  for  a  torn  of 
19  years.  The  cattle  and  stock  of  every  kind  are  of  the  best  breeds 
that  can  be  procured. 

The  climate  is  variable.  Along  the  coast  it  is  dry  and  genial,  and 
the  crops  ripen  well ;  but  in  the  mountainous  duitriots  the  climate  is 
oold  and  humid,  and  the  harvest  in  those  parts  is  late.  It  is  considered 
an  early  season  when  the  harvest  is  completed  in  the  upper  dieAricts 
by  the  middle  of  October. 

Along  the  sea-coast  the  inhabitants  are  well  supplied  with  coals ; 
but  from  the  expense  of  inland  carriage  the  population  in  the  higher 
districtff  are  obliged  to  be  contented  with  peat  for  fueL 

Anliquitia, — ^The  remains  of  antiquity  in  this  county  are  very 
numerous.  Near  Cullen  are  the  ruins  of  the  andent  castle  of  Findlater, 
which  stood  on  a  high  rock  projecting  into  the  sea.  Ballindallooh 
Castle,  in  Inverevon,  is  the  residence  of  the  proprietor.  There  are 
traces  of  other  castles  at  Drumin,  Deskford,  Galval,  Balvery,  &o.  The 
churches  of  Mortlach  and  of  Ghunrie  are  also  remarkable  on  account 
of  their  antiquity.  Mortlach  was  for  about  a  century  the  seat  of  a 
bishop ;  but  David  I.  translated  the  see  to  Old  Aberdeen,  and  as  it  wsh 
poor  and  ill-provided  conferred  on  it  many  lands.  The  church  of 
Gamrie  is  called  the  Kirk  of  Skulls,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
bones  of  the  Norsemen  who  fell  in  the  battle  on  an  adjoining  field 
called  Bloody  Pots,  having  been  built  into  its  walls.  This  church  was 
erected  in  &e  year  1010,  and  it  continued  to  be  used  as  the  parish 
ohurch  till  1880. 

There  are  several  cairns  or  tumuli  in  the  county.  '  These  ware  the 
places  of  interment  of  the  ancient  Caledonians,  and  also  of  the  Norse* 
men ;  for  they  were  common  to  both  nations,  ^ere  was  formerly  a 
very  remarkable  cairn  at  Kilhillock.  It  was  60  feet  in  diameter,  and 
16  feet  in  height.    On  opening  the  cairn  a  stone  coffin  was  found 
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which  contained  the  tkeleton  of  a  human  body  quite  completa  lying 
at  full  length ;  by  the  side  of  the  skeleton  was  a  deer's  horn.  There 
are  several  cairns  on  the  Baads  of  Cullen  or  Rannadiie  Moor,  which 
some  antiquaries  think  were  erected  in  memory  of  the  Soots  sUin  in 
the  battle  with  the  Danes,  which  according  to  Buchanan  was  fought  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  in  which  the  Nonemen  were  completely 
defeated  by  Indulf^  king  of  Scotland. 

Ckwrcha^  Jtc — Banffshire  la  divided  into  24  parishes,  each  of 
which  has  its  own  schoolmaster,  church,  and  clergyman.  The  FVee 
Church,  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Indiependents,  Episcopslians,  and 
Boman  Catholics  have  each  several  places  of  worahip  in  the  county. 

The  parochial  schoolmasters  of  BanfBshire,  with  those  of  the 
adjoining  counties  of  Elgin  and  Aberdeen,  have  had  an  addition  of 
nearly  80(.  per  annum  made  to  their  incomes  by  the  bequest  of  the 
late  James  Dick,  of  London.  This  gentleman  having  been  bom  in 
^e  county  of  Elgin,  partly  educateid  in  the  county  of  Banff,  and 
partly  in  that  of  Aberdeen,  and  haviog  through  the  means  of  his 
education  raised  himself  from  the  most  humble  circumstances  to 
opulence,  left  the  whole  of  his  fortune  at  his  death  in  1827  to  the 
parochial  schoolmasters  of  these  three  counties.  The  amount  of  the 
bequest  was  180,0002.,  which  in  accordance  with  Uie  deceased's  will 
was  invested  in  the  funds  for  the  piurposes  mentioned.  The  parochial 
schoolmasters  of  these  counties  are  consequently  better  provided  for 
than  those  of  any  other  county  in  Scotland. 

The  population  of  BanfEshire  in  1801  was  87,216 ;  in  1861  it  was 
54,171.  In  1791  the  annual  value  of  real  prof>erty  was  42,7682. ;  in 
the  year  1843  it  was  116,9682.  The  county  sends  one  member  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  In  1851  there  were  two  savings  banks  in  the 
county,  at  Banff  and  Gamrie.  The  amoimt  owing  to  depositors  on 
November  20th,  1851,  was  10,8742.  17j.  IcU 

(Buchanan's  Bittory  of  Scotland ;  GKxthrie's  Mittory  of  Scotland ; 
Pennant^s  Tow ;  DougWs  Journey  through  the  North  of  Scotland ; 
Shaw's  History  of  the  Province  of  Moray  ;  Sir  John  Sinclair's  OenercU 
Jleport  of  Scotland;  Bev.  Charles  Cordinei's  AtUiqmtiea  of  NoHh 
Britain;  JBeautiet  qf  Scotland;  New  StoHatieal  Account  of  Scotland; 
■Pfifh'fliBfTi/firtf  SetumBf  fto.) 

BANGALCBE,  or  BANQALU'BA,  an  important  fortified  city  in 
the  territoiy  of  the  Rigah  of  Mysore,  situated  in  12^  57'  K.  lat,  77°  88' 
E.  long.,  74  miles  from  Seringapetam  and  215  mUes  from  Madras. 
The  cHy  was  founded  by  Hyder  Ali,  and  during  his  reign  it  became  a 
place  of  much  trade.  It  was  well  fortified,  with  a  deep  ditch  and  an 
extensive  glacis.  A  mud  palace,  or  Mahal,  built  within  the  fortress, 
now  serves  as  officers'  quarters.  Under  Tippoo  Saib  Bangalore  lost 
much  of  the  prosperity  which  it  had  acquired  under  Hyder  Ali  In 
1721  Lord  Comwallis  took  the  fort  of  Bangalore  by  assault,  and 
the  town  was  on  that  occasion  plundered  by  the  soldiers.  Shortly 
after  the  English  withdrew,  Tippoo  made  great  exactions  on  tiie 
inhabitants.  On  Tippoo's  death  ike  territory  of  Mysore  became  one 
of  the  protected  states.  Bangalore  then  speedily  regained  its  former 
importancei  In  1834  the  British  government  exercised  the  preroga- 
tive reserved  by  previous  treaties  of  assunung  the  entire  management 
of  the  territory  of  Mysore,  in  consequence  of  the  misrule  of  l^e  Rajah. 
The  Rajah  claimed  to  be  reinstated,  but  in  1847  his  claim  was  held 
inadmissible,  on  the  groimd  of  his  incompetency  to  govern. 

Bangalore  contains  a  large  proportion  of  good-OMd  houses.  The 
buildings  are  composed  of  the  red  earth  of  the  country,  and  are  covered 
with  tiles.  Adjoining  the  town  are  extensive  and  admirably  arranged 
gardens,  made  by  Hyder  and  Tippoo.  The  cypress  and  vine  grow 
luxuriantly  in  the  climate  of  Bangalore,  and  the  apple  and  peach  botii 
bear  fruit  It  is  thought  that  the  olive  and  other  plants  of  the  Levant 
would  succeed  in  this  spot,  which  from  its  elevated  position  (nearly 
8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea)  enjoys  a  temperate  climate.  For 
the  same  reason  invalids  are  accustomed  to  repair  to  Bangalore  from 
other  parts  of  the  south  of  Hindiutan,  and  except  in  very  severe 
cases  derive  almost  certain  benefit  from  the  change. 

The  inhabitants  (who  at  the  death  of  Tippoo  were  estimated  at 
about  60,000)  are  mostly  Hindoos ;  but  many  Mohammedans,  some 
members  of  whose  femiUes  were  attached  to  the  service  of  the  late 
sultans,  continue  to  reside  in  the  town. 

From  its  central  poeition,  Bangalore  has  routes  passing  through  it 
in  every  direction,  which  circumstance  gives  to  it  considerable  im- 
portance, both  politically  and  as  a  trading  station.  Its  merchants 
cany  on  commercial  dealings  with  every  part  of  the  south  of  India. 
The  principal  articles  which  enter  into  uiis  commerce  are  salt^  sugar, 
betel-nut,  spices,  metals,  dyeing-stuffs,  raw  silk,  and  cotton  wooL 
Many  of  these  articles  are  imported  for  the  use  of  its  manufacturers. 
The  tissues  woven  here,  both  of  sUk  and  cotton,  are  almost  entirely 
retained  for  the  use  of  the  district.  The  silk  goods  are  mostly  of  a 
rich  texture.  The  spinniog  of  cotton  is  performed  by  women,  who 
cany  the  yam  to  a  weekly  market  for  sale  to  the  weavers. 

(Hamilton's /otiriMy  through  My  tore,  &c. ;  Rennell's  itfemotr;  Mill's 
British  India  ;  PaHiaimentary  Papers,) 

BANG^KOK,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Siun  on  the  peninsula 
bey<md  the  Qaiiges,  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  river  Menam, 
about  20  miles  ftom  its  mouth,  in  IS*"  40'  N.  lat,  100**  40'  B.  long. 
The  river  is  here  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth. 

It  is  a  place  of  considerable  extent,  and  consists  properly  of  three 
parts,  the  floating  town,  the  town  it^li^  and  the  royal  pakce.    The 


first  presents  the  meet  curious  view  to  Europeans :  both  thanks  of  the 
river  are  lined  by  eight,  ten,  or  more  rows  of  floating  houses,  which 
occupy  the  whole  length  of  the  town,  amountiog  to  about  three  mile^ 
Tliese  houses  are  built  of  boards  only,  and  are  of  a  neat  oblong  form. 
Towards  the  river  they  are  provided  with  covered  platforms,  on  which 
numerous  articles  of  merchandise  are  displayed,  as  fruity  rice,  meat, 
&&  The  houses  rest  on  bamboo-rafts,  which  at  each  end  are  fastened 
to  long  bamboos  driven  into  the  bottom  of  the  river.  The  houses  are 
in  general  very  small,  consisting  of  one  floor,  with  a  principal  centre 
room  and  one  or  two  small  ones ;  the  centre  is  open  in  front  for  the 
display  of  merchandise.  The  floors  are  raised  about  a  foot  above  the 
water,  and  the  roof  is  thatched  with  palm-leaves.  The  houses  in  this 
part  of  the  town  are  occupied  chiefly  by  Chinese,  loid  are  generally 
Chinese  in  form. 

The  land  portion  of  the  city  extends  on  both  sidee  of  the  river  to  a 
distance  of  three  or  four  miles.  It  is  entirely  built  of  wood  except 
the  palaces  of  the  king,  the  temples,  and  the  houses  of  some  of  the 
ministers,  which  are  constructed  of  bricks  or  with  mud  walla  The 
houses  extend  about  one  or  two  hundred  yards  from  the  river,  much 
of  this  space  being  occupied  by  fruit-trees.  The  houses  are  built  on 
posts  driven  into  the  earth,  and  raised  above  the  bank — a  precaution 
rendered  necessary  by  the  daily  tides  and  the  annual  inundations  to 
which  the  town  is  exposed.  These  houses  are  not  disposed  in  regular 
streets,  for  in  this  country  there  are  few  or  scarcely  any  roads  or  even 
pathways,  the  river  and  canals  forming  the  common  highways  not 
only  for  goods  but  for  passengers  of  every  description.  A  boat,  gene- 
rally a  small  one,  is  attached  to  each  house,  whether  floating  or  not. 
These  boats  are  so  light  and  sharp  in  their  form  that  they  ascend  with 
ease  against  the  stream.  The  houses  contain  several  small  apartments, 
of  which  the  Chinese  always  allot  the  central  one  for  the  reception  of 
their  household  gods.  The  shops  forming  one  side  of  the  house  being 
shut  up  at  night  are  converted  into  sleeping  MNirtments. 

The  palace  of  the  king  is  situated  upon  an  island  a  little  above  the 
town.  The  island  is  above  two  miles  in  length,  but  is  of  inconsider- 
able breadtii,  and  is  separated  from  the  continent  by  a  narrow  arm  of 
the  river.  The  palace,  and  indeed  almost  the  whole  of  the  island,  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall  in  some  parts  of  considerable  height,  here  and 
there  furnished  with  indifferent-looking  bastions,  and  provided  with 
numerous  gates.  The  king,  several  of  his  ministers,  and  the  numerous 
persons  attached  to  the  court,  reside  within  this  space,  most  of  them 
in  wretched  huts  made  of  palm-leavea  The  greater  psdrt  of  the  space 
included  by  the  wall  consists  of  waste  ground,  swamps,  and  fruit- 
gardens. 

The  palaces  are  small  biuldings  in  the  Chinese  style,  covered  with 
a  diminishing  series  of  three  or  four  tiled  roofs,  sometimes  ornamented 
by  a  small  spire.  The  most  remarkable  buildings  are  the  temples : 
they  cover  a  large  extent  of  ground,  and  are  placed  in  the  best  and 
most  elevated  situations,  surrounded  by  brick  walls  or  bamboo  hedges : 
their  indosure  contains  numerous  rows  of  buildings  disposed  in 
straight  lines.  The  temples  consist  of  one  spacious  and  in  general 
lofty  hsU,  with  numerous  doors  and  windows.  Both  the  exterior  and 
interior  are  studded  with  a  profusion  of  minute  and  singular  orna- 
ments. Such  ornaments  are  generally  placed  on  the  ends  of  the 
buildings.  The  floor  of  the  temple  is  elevated  several  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  generally  boarded  or  paved,  and  covered  with  ooaraa 
mats.  In  the  central  temple,  which  has  the  form  of  a  parallelogram, 
is  a  sitting  figure  of  Buddha  of  gigantic  proportions.  Near  tins  are 
smaller  temples,  in  which  are  numerous  cilded  figures  of  Buddha  in 
cast-iron,  in  brass,  in  wood,  and  in  clay.  In  a  separate  apartment  the 
sacred  libraiy  is  preserved.  The  cells  of  the  talapoins,  or  priests,  are 
wooden  structures  raised  on  pillars,  and  extending  in  a  regular  range 
along  the  whole  face  of  the  square.  ^ 

One  or  more  spires  would  appear  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  every 
Siamese  temple.  The  most  remarkable  are  those  called  *  Prah-cha-di,' 
or  the  Roof  of  the  Prah,  or  Lord,  which  in  Ceylon  are  named  Dagoba. 
They  are  solid  buildings  of  masonry  generally  built  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  some  temple,  but  they  are  always  distinct  from  the  temple. 
The  Frah-cha-di  of  the  lai^  temple  has  a  light  and  handsome  appear- 
ance. The  lower  part  consists  of  a  series  of  dodecahedral  terraces, 
diminishing  gradually  to  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  height,  where 
they  are  succeeded  by  a  handsome  spire,  fluted  longitudinally  and 
ornamented  with  numerous  circular  mouldings.  The  minor  ornaments 
are  numerous,  and  towards  the  summit  there  is  a  globe  of  glassL  The 
height  of  this  singular  monument  is  stated  to  be  162  feet. 

The  greatest  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bang-kok  are  Chinese 
and  their  descendants.  When  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire  was 
taken  by  the  Birmese  in  1760,  and  the  royal  fietmily  was  nearly 
destroyed,  a  merchant  of  the  name  of  Pia-tac,  either  himself  a  Chinese 
or  of  Chinese  extraction,  put  an  end  to  the  existing  anarchy  and 
ascended  the  throne.  He  chose  Bang-kok  for  his  residence.  Previous 
to  Pia-tac's  time  it  had  been  of  little  importance,  and  noted  chiefly 
for  the  excellence  of  its  fruits,  which  were  sent  in  great  abundance 
to  Tuthia,  or  Judia,  at  that  time  the  capital  of  Siam,  and  situated 
considerably  hi^er  up  the  river  Menam.  Pia-tac  &voured  his 
countiymen,  who  settled  in  great  numbers  in  Bang-kok ;  and  though 
Piartac  was  afterwards  killed,  and  a  Siamese  dynasty  followed  on  the 
throne,  they  maintained  themselvea  at  this  place.  The  population, 
amounting  according  to  some  accounts  to  about  400,000,  includea  a 
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Yery  large  proportion  of  Chinese,  or  penuiiB  of  Chineae  exfatusiioii.  A 
small  number  of  persons  professing  Christianity  are  either  descend- 
ants of  Portuguese  or  natives  instructed  by  the  Roman  Catholics.  In 
the  samnSer  of  1849  the  cholera  was  exceedingly  fatal  in  the  city, 
carrying  off  about  20,000  persons  in  the  space  of  twelve  days. 

The  Chinese  have  established  iron  manufactories,  in  which  the 
produce  of  the  mines,  which  are  also  worked  by  them,  is  formed 
mto  utensils  of  different  kinds,  which  are  exported  to  the  countries 
inhabited  by  the  Malays.  The  manufacture  of  tin  vessels  is  very 
considerable.  The  tanning  of  leather  is  carried  on  to  some  extent. 
The  leather  is  used  for  covering  mattreeses  and  for  exportation  to 
China.  After  tanning,  the  leather  is  dved  red  with  the  bark  of  a 
species  of  mimosa.  Deer-skins  are  chiefly  used,  which  are  procured 
in  great  abundance,  and  also  those  of  the  ox  and  bufiUo.  The  other 
manufactures  are  of  little  importance. 

Bang-kok  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  The  Menam  River  is  deep 
up  to  the  town,  and  even  to  the  ancient  capital  Yuthia,  to  which  the 
]ai*ge8t  vessels  might  ascend  but  for  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
which  has  only  6  feet  of  water  upon  it  at  low  tides.  From  Februaxy 
to  September  at  high  tide  it  ha)  about  18^  feet  of  water ;  from  October 
to  January,  when  the  south-western  monsoons  occur  and  the  greatest 
quantity  of  rain  fcdls,  it  has  alnut  14  feet  at  high  tide;  consequently 
only  vessels  of  from  200  to  250  tons  can  enter  the  river.  A  very 
active  commerce  is  carried  on  with  the  ports  of  the  Chinese  empire, 
espocially  with  Shanghae  and  the  island  of  Hainan ;  also  with  Singa- 
pore and  other  places  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  internal  commerce 
with  the  extensive  countries  drained  by  the  river  Menam,  which  is 
navigable  for  boats  to  a  great  distance  from  the  capital,  is  also  very 
important.  Among  other  exports  are  stick-lac,  sugar,  and  teak  timber. 
The  foreign  trade  is  monopolised  by  the  government  by  means  of 
heavy  restrictive  duties,  and  the  refusal  to  allow  foreign  merchants  to 
charter  any  but  king's  ships.     [Siam.] 

(Finlayaon ;  Crawford  ;  Atiatic  Journal.) 

BANQOR,  Caernarvonshire,  North  Wales,  an  Episcopal  city,  a 
parliamentary  borough,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Bangor,  and  hundi'ed  of  Uwch-Gwyrfai.  It 
is  situated  on  the  south-east  bank  of  the  Menai  Strait,  in  53'  13' 
N.  lat,  4"  7'  W.  Ipng. ;  distant  9  miles  N.E.  from  Caernarvon, 
236  miles  N.W.  from  London  by  road  and  238  miles  by  the  Chester 
and  Holyhead  railway :  the  population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was 
95G4 ;  that  of  the  city  and  parliamentary  borough  was  6338.  The 
borough  is  governed  under  the  Lighting  and  Watching  Act.  For 
sanitaiy  purposes  it  is  under  the  management  of  a  local  Board  of 
Health.  Bangor  is  a  contributory  borough  to  the  district  of  Caer- 
narvon, which  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Bangor. 
Bangor  and  Beaumaris  Poor-Law  Union  contains  25  parishes  and  town- 
ships, with  an  area  of  86,344  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  34,091. 

The  city  is  situated  at  the  base  of  a  steep  rock  in  a  narrow  fertile 
vale  near  the  river  Ogwen,  and  not  far  from  the  northern  entrance 
of  the  Menai  Strait.  It  consists  chiefly  of  one  narrow  crooked  street 
about  a  mile  in  length,  with  several  openings  from  the  water-side. 
The  place  is  of  very  great  antiquity.  The  first  authentic  records 
respecting  Bangor  relate  to  the  6th  century.  In  A.0.  525  Deiniol 
founded  a  college  here.  The  building  was  dedicated  to  the  founder, 
whose  name  the  present  rectory  still  bears.  What  the  original  extent 
of  the  college  was  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  The  college  was 
raised  about  the  year  550  to  the  dignity  of  a  bishopric,  and  the 
founder  was  appointed  bishop.  The  present  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishopric  embraces  the  whole  of  Anglesey,  with  parts  of  ClMimar- 
vonshire,  Denbighshire,  Montgomeryshire,  and  Merionethshire.  There 
are  in  all  129  benefices  in  the  diocese.  It  has  two  arohdeaoonries — 
Bangor  and  Merioneth.  The  chapter  consists  of  the  dean,  chancellor, 
treasurer,  two  archdeacons,  and  five  canons.  The  income  of  the 
bishop  is  fixed  at  42002.  The  patronage  of  the  bishop  consists  of 
all  the  dignities  of  tiie  cathedral,  and  77  benefices. 

The  cathedral  founded  by  St  Deiniol  was  destroyed  by  the  Saxons 
in  1071 ;  but  it  was  rebuilt  from  funds  collected  by  a  mod  hold  in 
1102  at  Westminster  for  reforming  the  chnrch.  Khig  tfohn  in  1212 
took  the  then  bishop  prisoner  while  officiating  at  the  altar,  but 
released  him  on  receiving  a  considerable  ransom.  The  cathedral 
suffered  severely  in  the  wars  which  took  place  between  the  Welsh  and 
Henry  III.  in  1247,  and  was  again  completely  destroyed  by  fire  In 
1402,  during  the  war  which  followed  the  revolt  of  Owen  Qlyndwr. 
For  nearly  100  years  afterwwpds  the  insurgents  of  Anglesey  kept 
poBscssion  of  the  bishopric.  Between  1496  and  1500  the  choir  was 
rebuilt  by  Bishop  Dean  at  his  own  expense.  In  1532  the  tower  and 
nave  were  erected  by  Bishop  Skeffington,  which  fiict  is  commemorated 
by  an  inscription  over  the  west  door. 

Bishop  BuUceley,  instead  of  following  the  example  of  bis  two 
predecessors  and  improving  the  cathednd,  alienated  in  1547  much  of 
its  property.  He  applied  to  his  own  use  a  considerable  part  of  the 
lands  which  belonged  to  the  see,  and  sold  the  bells  of  ^e  cathedraL 
The  cathedral  is  at  present  in  a  state  of  good  repair,  for  which  it  is 
indebted  to  the  late  Dr.  Warren,  bishop  of  the  diocese.  Thi*  prelate 
early  in  the  present  century  expended  a  large  sum  in  repairing  the 
cathedral.  He  also  built  the  harbour,  whicn  has  proved  of  much 
benefit  to  the  city.    The  remains  of  several  Welsh  princeS)  with  those  of 


some  of  the  bishops  and  other  distinguished  ecclesiasticB,  lie  withiA  the 
cathedraL  The  tomb  of  Prince  Owen  Qryfiydd  is  still  in  a  perfect 
state  beneath  an  arched  recess.  The  cathedral  is  214  feet  long; 
60  feet  wide;  and  84  feet  high.  The  transepts  are  96  feet  from 
north  to  south.  The  tower  is  60  feet  high.  It  is  a  rather  mean 
building  externally ;  and  the  interior  is  wi^out  any  ornament.  Part 
of  the  cathedral  serves  as  the  parish  church ;  the  nave  is  used  for 
the  celebration  of  divine  serrice  in  English. 

The  bishop's  palace  stands  in  a  low  situation  near  the  cathedral. 
In  Pennant's  time  it  was  a  very  indifferent  lesidenoe;  early  in 
the  present  century  however  it  was  greatly  improved  by  Bishop 
Warren. 

Bangor  has  a  Free  Ghrammar  school  which  stands  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  city.  It  is  a  handsome  brick  building,  and  was  erected 
and  endowed  by  Dr.  Jefifty  Glynn,  brother  of  fiiidiop  Glynn,  about 
the  year  1557.  The  income  fxx>m  endoi^ment  is  about  4502.  a  year : 
it  is  under  the  care  of  a  head  and  second  master  and  an  assistant^ 
and  had  35  scholars  in  1850.  There  are  three  National  sdiools  in 
the  town  and  parish.  In  the  town  are  a  British  school,  an  Infant 
school,  and  places  of  worship  for  Independents,  Methodists,  Baptists, 
and  Roman  Catholics. 

Bangor  has  an  hospital  or  almshouse  for  six  poor  men,  which 
was  founded  early  in  the  17th  century  by  Dr.  Rowland,  one  of  the 
bishops  of  the  place. 

In  1809  a  public  dispensary  was  established;  this  has  been 
recently  converted  into  an  infirtnary,  for  which  a  neat  building  has 
been  erected  on  an  elevated  site  near  the  city. 

Public  baths  were  erected  some  years  ago,  but  the  mtuaUon  was 
inconvenient^  and  being  near  the  Menai  Strait  they  have  been  con* 
verted  into  a  shipping  place  for  one  of  the  small  slatoHjuaxries  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  trade  of  the  city  consists  almost  entirely  in  slates,  which  are 
brought  to  Port  Peru'hyn  f^m  the  quarries  of  Llandegai,  a  place 
about  eight  miles  distant,  by  means  of  a  railway  made  for  the  purpose. 
These  quarries  give  constant  employment  to  upwards  of  2000  work- 
men, and  they  produce  a  large  revenue  to  the  proprietor.  It  is  stated 
by  Mr.  Pany,  *  Cambrian  Mirror,'  p.  152,  that  ^  90  years  ago  these 
quarries  brought  only  80^  a  year  to  Uie  pocket  of  the  proprietor; 
and  now  it  is  said  that  the  present  honourable  and  fortunate  pos- 
sessor receives  the  enormous  and  almost  incredible  sum  of  250,000^ 
a  year."  But  this  no  doubt  means  the  produce  of  the  quarries^  from 
which  all  working  expenses  have  to  be  deducted.  The  greater  part 
of  the  slates  are  exported,  but  many  are  manufiustured  in  Bangor  into 
billiard  tables,  chimney-piers,  and  a  great  variety  of  objects.  One 
slate  manufiictory  is  en  a  very  extensive  scale,  and  there  are  several 
less  extensive.  All  of  them  have  been  established  within  a  few 
years;  indeed  the  application  of  slate  to  these  purposes  is  quite 
recent.  In  addition  to  the  dock  and  whar&  at  Port  Peiufayn,  and 
the  shipping-place  already  named,  a  shipping-place  for  another  slate- 
quarry  has  been  erected  at  Garth.  Near  (jarth  Ferry  is  a  fishery  of 
some  extentw 

The  city  has  excellent  inns,  a  market-place,  and  assembly-rooms. 
The  large  inn  called  the  Penrhyn  Arms  near  the  city  was  built  by 
Mr.  D.  Pennant,  the  late  proprietor  of  Penrhyn  Castle,  near  Bangor. 
A  banking-house,  erected  for  the  old  firm  of  Williams  and  Co.,  is  a 
handsome  building.  It  is  of  stone  and  in  the  Elizabethan  style. 
The  appearance  of  the  town  altogether  is  neat.  It  was  a  place  of 
great  importance  in  ancient  times,  and  is  supposed  to  have  occupied 
tibe  whole  of  the  rising  ground  between  the  present  d^  and  Bangor 
Feny,  a  distance  of  two  miles.  Of  kte  the  place  has  been  rapidly 
increasing  both  in  population  and  importance — a  result  considerab^ 
aided  l^  the  opening  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  railway.  The 
vicinity  of  Bangor  to  the  seay  and  the  beauty  of  the  situation  and 
surrounding  scenery,  have  brought  it  into  some  note  as  a  bathing- 
place.  Many  tasteful  villas  have  sprung  up  on  the  heights  around 
the  city.  The  rides  and  walks  in  the  neighbourhood  are  numerous 
and  pleasantw  The  great  road  from  Dublin  to  London  passes  through 
Bangor :  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  railway  has  a  commodious  first- 
class  station  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south-west  of  the  town. 
There  are  axmual  fairs  on  April  5th,  June  25th,  September  16th, 
and  October  28th.  It  has  also  a  weekly  market  on  Friday  for 
provisions.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town.  Penrhyn  Castle 
on  the  east  of  the  city  is  a  very  large  and  magnificent  structure, 
principally  of  u^odem  erection.  The  fittings,  furniture,  and  cont^ts 
are  of  the  costliest  character. 

(Willis's  iS^crt^  o/  the  Cathedral  Chunh  of  Bangor;  Garliale's 
Dictionary  of  Walea;  Pennant's  Tow  through  Walet;  Camden's 
Britanniaf  iy  Gough;  Bingley's  Guide  to  North  Wales;  Parry's 
Camhrian  MUror;  (Goodwin's  Dt  PruvdH^  ;  CiMrtipondmt  at  Btmgor,) 

BANGOR,    [DowiT.] 

BANGOR.    ™AiHE,U.ai 

BANGOR-ISCOED,  or  BANGOR-IS-T-OOED,  which  ineaUB  Bangor* 
below-the-Wood,  a  village  and  parish,  partW  in  the  county  of  Flint 
and  partly  in  the  county  of  Denbigh  in  North  Wales.  It  is  beau- 
tifuUy  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dee  in  an  open  and  fertile 
country,  in  52*  59'  N.  kt,  2^  53'  W.  long. ;  5  miles  S.E.  from 
Wrexham,  and  170  miles  N.W.  from  London :  the  population  of 
the  township  of  Bangor  in  1851  was  554,  that  of  the  entire  parish 
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1264.    The  living  is  a  reoioiy,  held  with  the  curaey  of  Overton, 
in  the  archdeaconry  and  diooeee  of  Chester. 

Bangor  was  once  the  seat  of  one  of  the  largest  monasteries  in 
Britain.  It  is  said  by  early  ecclesiastical  historians  that  at  one  time 
it  contained  2100  monks,  who  dividing  themselves  into  seven  bands 
or  companies,  passed  their  time  alternately  in  prayer  and  labour. 
They  were  not  only  able  by  their  own  industry  to  support  themselves, 
but  also  to  g^ve  laige  supplies  of  food  and  clothing  to  the  poor  of  the 
neighbourhood,  ^umy  thousands  of  religious  persons  were  sent  out 
from  this  monastery  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  among  whom  was 
the  celebrated  Pelagius.  In  the  days  of  St  Augustine  the  monks  of 
this  monastery  were  distinguished  for  their  steadfast  opposition  to 
the  claims  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  they  deputed  seven  bishops 
to  meet  that  distinguished  missionary  from  the  pope,  for  the  purpose 
of  remonstrating  agiiinst  the  undue  power  which  his  holiness  was 
beginning  to  assume  over  them  and  the  churches  of  Britain.  Bede 
■ays  (*  Hist  Ecc.'  b.  iL  a  2,  unless  the  passage  be,  as  has  been  con- 
jectui«d  without  much  probability,  an  interpolation)  Uiat  St 
Augustine  was  so  much  displeased  at  the  resolute  stand  which  the 
bishops  made  against  the  papal  supremacy,  and  their  refusal  to 
conform  to  the  time  for  the  celebration  of  Easter,  and  to  the  custom 
of  administering  the  sacrament  of  baptism  as  appointed  by  the 
Romish  Church,  that  he  denounced  against  them  the  divine  wrath  if 
they  still  persisted  in  their  practice  and  refused  to  imite  with  their 
brethren.  And  St  Augustine's  prediction  was  fulfilled,  he  adds, 
some  few  years  after  when  EthelfHd  defeated  the  British  army,  and 
slew  1200  of  the  monks  of  Bangor  who  accompanied  it  The  Saxon 
Chronicle  which  places  the  massacre  of  the  monks  under  the  year 
607  (stating  the  number  slain  however  to  be  only  200),  also  records 
it  as  a  'fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Augustine.'  St  Augustine 
we  may  mention  died  in  604.  Bangor  is  often  said  to  contain 
numerous  traces  of  the  ancient  monastery ;  but  such  is  not  the  fact 

The  church  is  a  gothic  building  which  has  suffered  much  from 
tasteless  alterations.  In  it  is  a  stone  font  of  elaborate  design.  It 
is  octagonal,  with  coats  of  arms  and  scriptural  figures  and  emblems 
sculptm^  on  each  of  the  sides.  From  the  devices  on  the  royal  arms 
it  appears  to  have  been  executed  between  1420  and  1450.  There  is 
an  ^dowed  school,  founded  in  1728  by  Lady  Dorothy  Jeffbries  (the 
widow  of  the  notorious  Chief  Justice  Jefferies),  for  the  education  of 
SO  poor  boys,  one  of  whom  is  annually  apprenticed  at  the  expense  of 
the  foundation.  There  are  also  two  Free  schools — an  Upper  sdiool, 
and  an  Infant  school — ^both  founded  since  1835,  and  built  and  supported 
W  subscriptions.  There  is  also  a  clothing  club  for  adults  and 
children,  which  has  been  found  of  much  benefit  to  the  poorer 
inhabitants.  Labouring  in  the  fields  and  coracle  fishing  are  the  chief 
occupations. 

(Bede's  SeeUiiastieal  HUtory;  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle;  Camden's 
Britannia;  Pennant's  Tour  in  Wales;  Bingley^B ExeurHons  in  Walee; 
Correapondent  at  Bangor-Iaeoed,) 

BAN JARMASSIN,  a  district  and  town  on  the  south  coast  of  the 
island  of  Borneo.  The  town  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Banjar,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  a  bar  which  prevents  the  entrance 
of  idl  veeseLs  except  small  boats,  and  even  these  can  only  pass  in  or 
out  at  certain  statea  of  the  tida  Beyond  this  bar  the  nver  is  navi- 
gable for  at  least  50  miles  from  the  sea.  Vessels  trading  to  the  town 
anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Tombanjou  near  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

The  English  East  India  Company  endeavoured  to  open  a  trade 
with  this  part  of  Borneo  in  1614  and  on  several  occasions  since 
without  success.  The  Dutch  have  maintained  a  settlement  at 
Banjarmassin  since  1747,  when  they  obtained  a  roonopoK-  of  the 
pepper-trade  frx>m  the  sultan  of  Banjarmassin.  In  1811  Buijarmassin 
oeing  considered  a  dependency  of  Java  a  British  garrison  was  sent 
there,  together  with  a  Resident  on  the  part  of  the  East  India  Company. 
The  settlement  thus  made  was  retained  by  the  company  until  1817, 
when  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch. 

The  imports  of  the  town  oonsLst  principally  of  piece  goods,  cutlery, 
opium,  gunpowder,  and  fire-arms;  the  produce  exported  in  return 
consists  of  pepper,  gold-dust,  wax,  camphor,  spices,  rattans,  beche- 
de-mer,  and  edible  birds'-nests.  Some  siael  of  very  superior  quality 
is  also  procured  at  this  place. 

BANKS'  PENINSULA.    [Zialahd,  New.] 

BANKS'  LAND.    TNobth  Polab  Countrub.] 

BANN,  a  river  in  Ireland,  which  rises  in  the  county  Down,  about 
8  miles  east  from  the  town  of  Newry,  in  the  highlands  near  the  coast 
It  flows  in  a  tolerably  straight  course  and  in  a  north-west  direction 
to  Lough  Neagh,  which  it  enters  near  the  south-westem  comer,  and 
issues  from  the  north-western  part  of  the  lough,  flowing  through 
Lough  Beg,  and  thence  in  a  direction  nearly  north  to  the  North  Sea, 
which  it  joins  about  4  miles  north-west  of  Coleraine,  and  about  75 
English  miles  measured  in  a  direct  line  from  its  source. 

in  its  course  the  Bann  passes  through  the  towns  of  Banbridge  in 
the  county  of  Down,  Portadown  in  Armagh,  Portglenone  in  Antrim, 
and  Kilrea  and  Coleraine  in  Londonderry.  About  8  miles  south  of 
Kilrea  it  is  joined  by  the  river  Clady.  The  river  Bann  has  a  bar  at 
its  mouth,  which  makes  the  entrance  rather  difficult  in  rough 
weather ;  at  other  times  yessels  of  200  tons  burden  can  proceed  as 
high  up  the  stream  as  the  bridge  at  Coleraine.  The  approach  to  the 
town  is  however  at  all  times  somewhat  difficulty  owing  to  the  great  i 


'  rapidity  of  the  stream.    Besides  the  salmon-fishery,  which  is  -valuable, 
there  is  also  a  conaideraole  take  of  eels  in  the  river. 

About  a  mile  above  Coleraine  was  a  considerable  cataract,  called 

the  Cubts,  where  the  river  fell  over  a  ledge  of  rocks  13  feet  high. 

,  This  point  is  the  site  of  a  valuable  salmon-fishery.     The  Irish  Borird 

of  Works  have  recently  constructed  here  a  lock  and  piers  to  regulate 

the  flow  of  the  waters  and  to  improve  navigation  on  the  river :  they 

have  also  been  for  some  years  past  engaged  in  extensive  drainage 

operations  in  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Bann,  by  which  laige  tracts  all 

,  round  the  margin  of  Lough  Neagh  are  relieved  from  winter  flooding. 

I  navigation  is  improved,  and  a  large  accession  of  mill-power  is  obtained. 

,  [Nbaqh,  Louoh.] 

BANNOCKBURN,  Stirlingshire,  Scotland,  a  town  in  the  pariish  of 
St  Ninians,  about  3  miles  S.S.K  from  Stirling,  and  on  both  sides,  but 
principally  on  the  right  side,  of  a  rivulet  called  the  Bannockbum, 
which  falls  into  the  Forth  below  Stirling :  the  population  of  the  town 
in  1851  was  2627. 

It  was  here  that  the  great  battle  so  well  known  both  in  Scotch  and 
English  history  was  fought  on  the  24th  of  June,  1314,  between 
Edward  II.  and  Robert  Bruce,  which  secured  the  independence  of 
Scotland  and  established  the  family  of  Bruce  on  its  throne.  A  stone 
is  pointed  out  on  the  field  of  batUe  in  which  it  is  said  the  Scbttifh 
standard  was  placed  during  the  eventful  day. 

Bannockbum  is  also  celebrated  in  Scol^Lsh  history  as  the  place  at 
which  James  III.  was  defeated  in  an  engagement  with  his  subjects. 
In  attempting  to  escape  the  unfortunate  king  fell  from  his  horse  and 
was  seriously  ix^ured ;  he  was  caiTied  to  a  neighbouring  mill,  where 
he  was  soon  after  assassinated  by  a  priest  whom  he  had  sent  for  to 
afibrd  him  spiritual  consolation. 

(Hume's  Jlittory  of  England  ;  Hailes's  Annale  of  Scotland  ;  Tytler  a 
History  of  Scotland.) 

BANON.    [Alpbs,  Basses.] 

BANTAM,  one  of  the  nineteen  provinces  into  which  the  island  of 
Java  has  been  divided  by  the  Dutch,  is  situated  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  island ;  it  lies  principally  between  6**  and  7*"  S.  lat, 
105**  and  106**  E.  long.,  and  is  separated  from  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  Sumatra  by  the  Strait  of  Sundo.  The  district  is  washed 
on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  the  district 
of  Batavia. 

The  Portuguese,  when  they  first  visited  Java  in  1511  are  said  to 
have  found  the  kingdom  of  Buitam  under  Hindoo  government ;  but  at 
the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  Dutch  at  Batavia  in  1620,  Bantam 
was  under  the  sway  of  a  Mohammedan  sultan,  and  so  continued  until 
1813,  when  the  sultan  voluntarily  made  over  all  his  rights  'to  the 
British  government^  which  in  return  settled  on  him  an  annual  pension 
of  10,000  dollars.  For  a  long  time  previous  to  the  conquest  of  Java 
by  the  English  from  the  Dutch  the  sultan  of  Bantam  was  tributary 
to  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  and  paid  to  it  every  year  37,500 
pounds  weight  of  pepper,  besides  engaging  not  to  allow  any  pepper 
or  other  produce  of  his  kingdom  to  be  sold  to  any  one  but  the  Dutch 
residents,  and  at  stipulated  prices.  As  another  proof  of  the  subjection 
in  which  the  nominal  kingdom  of  Bantam  was  then  held  by  the 
European  settlers  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  nominating  from  out  of 
the  royal  family  the  penson  who  should  succeed  to  the  throne.  An 
insurrection  took  place  within  the  kingdom  in  1808,  on  which  occasion 
the  Dutch  government  interfered,  deposed  the  reigning  sultan,  and 
banished  him  to  Amboyna,  raising  another  of  his  family  to  fill  his 
place.  The  Dutch  authorities  also  made  this  disturbance  a  pretext 
for  assuming  the  direct  government  of  the  low  diBtricts,  confining  the 
power  of  the  new  sultan  to  the  high  country. 

The  English  East  India  Company  entered  into  trading  relations 
with  the  sultan  of  Bantam  in  1601,  and  settled  a  factory  in  his 
dominions  in  1602;  this  they  raised  into  a  presidency  in  1634.  In 
the  following  year  the  sultan,  who  had  suffered  severely  from  his 
territory  having  been  made  the  scene  of  hostilities  between  the  rival 
mercantile  settlers  from  Holland  and  England,  destroyed  all  the 
pepper  vines  in  his  dominions,  conceiving  that  he  should  thus  get  rid 
of  his  troublesome  neighbours,  whose  only  object  then  appeared  to  be 
the  monopolising  of  pepper.  The  English  company's  factory  was 
taken  from  them  by  the  Dutch  in  1662,  and  was  afterwards  virtually 
vielded  to  the  Dutch,  with  all  other  British  possessions  in  this  part 
by  Charles  IL,  under  a  trsaty  by  which  he  obtained  100,0002.  as 
compensation  for  these  cessiona 

Since  the  restoration  of  Java  to  the  Dutch  by  the  English  in  1816, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  town  of  Coram,  which 
is  situated  on  the  hiUs  about  7  miles  inland  from  the  town  of  Bantam, 
has  been  adopted  as  the  provincial  capital,  because  of  its  greater 
salubrity.  Ayyer,  which  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Strait  of 
Sunda,  is  the  constant  resort  of  vessels  passing  through  the  strait, 
and  may  be  called  the  key  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  It  is  a  small 
clean  Dutch  town,  defended  by  a  fort,  with  a  dirty-looking  village 
attached  to  it,  and  inhabited  by  Malays  and  Chinese  Fruits,  vege- 
tables, water,  and  other  articles  are  supplied  to  vessels  entering  the 
roads  at  moderate  chaiges.  A  laige  revenue  is  raised  at  Anjer  by 
the  sale  of  opium.  A  remarkable  object  on  shore  is  a  gigantic  banyan- 
tree  surmounted  by  the  Dutch  flag-staff',  which  is  reached  l^  a 
Buooession  of  bamboo  ladders.     It  is  usual  for  vessels  bound  from 
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porta  in  Europe  to  Batavia  to  put  into  this  port  in  order  to  land 
their  defipatcheis,  which  nro  conveyed  by  land  to  the  capital  in  a 
shorter  time  than  ships  can  get  round  to  the  northern  coast. 

The  district  contains  983  villages;  in  1815,  when  a  census  was 
taken  by  the  English  government^  the  population  was  231,604 ;  in 
1838  it  had  increased  to  362,242.  The  area  of  the  district  is  3428 
square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  three  regencies — Ceram,  Lebak, 
and*  Tjiringin. 

Land  is  held  under  the  Hindoo  Ryot  system ;  the  possessor  paying 
a  fixed  rent  to  the  government.  The  cultivators  being  sure  of 
enjoying  a  certain  portion  of  their  produce  their  industry  has  been 
stimulated,  larger  tracts  of  land  have  been  brought  under  cultivation, 
and  by  this  means,  in  conjunction  with  the  constantly  increasing 
population,  the  land  revenue  of  the  district  is  proportionally 
augmented. 

The  cultivation  of  rice,  pepper,  coffee,  sugar,  opium,  indigo,  and 
cotton  forms  the  principal  occupation  of  the  districts  Next  in 
importance  is  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  cattle.  The  buffaloes  of 
Bantam  are  of  great  size  and  strength,  and  are  used  for  purposes  of 
draught  and  tillage,  as  well  as  for  food.  Lai^e  flocks  of  goats  are 
likewise  reared  in  the  district  and  find  a  ready  market  at  Batavia, 
where  the  Malay  inhabitants  prefer  their  flesh  to  that  of  sheep. 

Coarse  cotton  cloths  and  a  kind  of  ginghams  are  made  in  this 
district,  which  are  in  much  request  among  the  natives  of  the  island 
generally,  and  form  an  important  object  of  inland  commerce.  Great 
numbers  of  cane  and  bamboo  mats  are  likewise  made  and  exported 
to  different  places  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago  and  to  Europe. 

The  coasts  and  tjieir  neighbourhood  are  for  the  most  part  level ; 
but  inland  the  country  is  mountainous,  and  everywhere  exhibits 
marks  of  fertility,  the  mountains  being  covered  with  the  finest  ver- 
dure to  their  summita. 

(Stavorinus's  Voyaget ;  Raffles's  Jlistory  of  Java;  Crawfurd's 
Indian  Archipelago;  Count  Hogendorp's  Coup  cTCEil  9ur  Vide  de 
Java;  Captain  Keppel's  Indian  Archipdago,  London,  1853.) 

BANTAM,  a  former  city  of  Java,  built  at  the  head  of  a  bay  on  the 
northern  coast  of  that  island,  in  6"  2'  S.  lat.,  106"*  9'  K  long.,  about 
15  miles  E.  from  the  Strait  of  Sunda,  and  61  miles  W.  from  Batavia. 
This  place  was  first  visited  by  the  Portuguese  in  1511.  At  the 
time  of  their  arrival  a  great  trade  was  carried  on  at  Bantam  with 
Arabia,  Hindustan,  and  China  in  pepper,  the  chief  produce  of  the 
'*oiintry.  Of  this  trade  the  Portoguese  enjoyed  a  monopoly  till  the 
arrival  of  the  Dutch  in  1595,  when  the  latter  having  assisted  the 
sultan  in  expelling  the  Portuguese  obtained  permission  to  build  a 
fort,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  controlling  the  whole  of  the  pepper 
trade.  In  1602  the  English  established  a  factory  at  Bantam,  but 
found  all  their  commercial  attempts  obstructed  by  the  Dutch.  In 
July,  1619,  it  was  agreed  between  the  two  nations  by  treaty  that  the 
pepper  trade  should  be  equally  divided  between  them :  a  compact 
which  was  never  fulfilled  by  the  Dutch,  whose  naval  force  gave 
them  great  advantage  in  these  seas.  After  a  series  of  annoyances 
they  expelled  the  English,  and  built  a  strong  fort  completely  com- 
manding the  town,  where  they  remained  without  a  rivaL 

Bantam  was  the  great  rendezvous  for  European  shipping,  and 
became  the  mart  whence  not  only  pepper  but  other  spices  were 
distributed  over  the  world,  and  the  town  consequently  flourished 
greatly.  But  the  Dutch  having  transferred  their  seat  of  government 
to  Batavia  the  place  was  soon  reduced  to  a  poor  remnant  of  its  former 
3pulence  and  importance.  Other  circumstances  likewise  contributed 
to  its  decline:  the  coral  reefs  increased  so  that  the  port  was  no 
longer  accessible  to  large  vessels,  and  the  bay  itself  became  choked  up 
from  the  deposition  of  its  rivers,  which  prevented  any  landing  except 
in  small  canoes.  A  dreadful  fire  also  broke  out  in  1817  and  destroyed 
most  of  the  houses,  which  have  never  since  been  rebuilt. 

BANTRY,  county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  in  the  parish  of  Kilmacomogue 
and  barony  of  Bantry,  a  seaport  and  post-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
LaW  Union,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Bantry  Bay  on  the  coast-road 
from  Cork  by  Bandon  to  Kenmare,  in  51*'  39'  N.  lat.,  9*"  24'  W.  long. ; 
distant  70  miles  W.S.W.  from  Cork,  and  218  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin. 
The  population  in  1841  was  4082;  in  1851  it  was  2943,  exclusive  of 
1801  inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse.  Bantry  Poor-Law  Union 
comprises  14  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  106,852  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1841  of  27,538,  in  1851  of  19,680. 

Bantry  stands  on  a  cove  opposite  to  Whiddy  Island,  which  protects 
the  roadstead  on  the  west;  there  are  three  circular  redoubts  on 
Whiddy  Island ;  and  the  remains  of  a  small  bastioned  fort  on  the 
north  side  of  the  creek.  Mountains  of  considerable  elevation  rise 
immediately  behind  the  town.  The  principcJ  streets  converge  to  an 
open  space  terminating  towards  the  sea  in  a  jetty.  The  sessions- 
house,  bridewell,  and  police  barracks  stand  in  this  area.  The  parish 
church,  on  the  beach  at  the  north  end  of  the  quay,  is  a  plain  building. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  on  the  high  ground  at  the  back  of  the 
town,  is  spacious  and  haa  a  rich  ceiling.  .  Here  is  also  a  smaU  chapel 
for  Wesleyan  Methodists.  Quarter  sessions  for  the  west  riding  are 
held  here  in  rotation,  and  petty  sessions  arc  held  once  a  month.  There 
is  a  station  of  the  county  constabulanr  force  in  the  town.  Bantry  in 
the  last  century  had  an  extensive  traoe  in  the  fishery  and  curing  of 
pilchards;  but  the  coast  has  been  deserted  by  that  fish.  Salmon 
fishing  employs  some  persons,  and  there  is  a  small  general  fishery  on 


the  coast,  but  the  principal  trade  of  the  plaoo  now  oonsists  in  tho 
export  of  agricultural  produce,  and  the  import  of  articles  for  retail 
to  the  surrounding  district. 

(Ordnance  Survey  Map  ;  Windele's  Ouideto  KtUamat  and  OUngariJt, 
Cork,  1849.) 

BANTRY  BAY,  a  deep  inlet  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Ireland, 
between  Mizen  Head,  51"  26'  N.  lat.,  9*  60'  W.  long.,  and  Duney  Island, 
51"  34'  N.  Ut,  lO*'  16'  W.  long.,  in  the  county  of  Cork.  It  is  21  miles 
long  and  5  miles  broad,  safe  and  commodious  for  ships  of  any  size, 
and  free  from  dangerous  rocks  and  shoals.  At  the  head  of  the  bay 
Kre  two  harbouia  One  on  the  south  side  opposite  Bantry  town  and 
within  Whiddy  Island,  which  is  called  Bantry  Harbour,  is  quite  land- 
locked, and  perfectly  secure  from  all  winds.  The  other  to  the  north- 
ward is  called  Glengariff  Harbour :  it  is  small,  and  the  entrance  is 
narrow.  This  is  also  sheltered  by  a  small  island,  but  from  being  so 
confined  is  seldom  used  except  by  coasting  vessela  In  summed 
however  the  lai^gest  ships  may  ride  in  safety  outside  the  island. 

Near  the  entrance  of  Bantry  Bay  on  the  north  shore  is  an  excellent 
harbour,  large  and  well  sheltered,  with  water  sufficiently  deep  for  the 
largest  ships.  It  is  called  Bear  Haven,  and  is  formed  by  Bear  Island, 
on  each  side  of  which  is  an  entrance ;  there  is  good  anchorage  every- 
where within  it ;  the  best  is  off  Balinakilly.  Within  the  headlands  of 
Bantry  Bay  the  stream  of  tide  is  scarcely  sensible,  though  off  Mizen 
Head  the  ebb  which  runs  to  the  westward  flows  at  the  rate  of  34  miles 
an  hour.  The  depth  of  water  at  the  entrance  is  about  40  fathoms, 
shoaling  gradually  towards  the  head  of  the  bay.  The  coast  around 
the  bay  is  for  the  most  part  rocky  and  high.  Near  the  entrance  of 
Bantry  Bay  an  engagement  took  place  in  the  year  1689  between  the 
French  fleet  which  had  brought  James  II.  to  Ireland  and  the  British 
fleet  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Herbert  The  latter  was  very 
inferior  in  force,  but  nevertheless  the  battle  lasted  several  hours,  when 
the  French  got  into  the  bay  and  the  British  returned  to  England  with 
very  little  loss.  The  French  forces  which  contemplated  an  invasion 
of  Great  Britain  in  1796  fixed  on  Bantry  Bay  as  the  place  of  rendezvous, 
and  several  ships  arrived  in  it  on  the  22nd  of  December  in  that  year. 
The  utmost  alarm  was  created  throughout  the  country  by  the  circum- 
stance; but  Qeneral  Hoche,  the  commander-in-chief,  not  havi-ig 
arrived  with  the  rest  of  the  armament,  the  vessels  that  had  anchored 
did  not  disembark  their  forces.  They  sailed  for  France  on  the  27th 
of  the  same  month.  The  scenery  of  tho  bay,  especially  in  the  neigh< 
bourhood  of  Glengariff,  is  amongst  the  most  beautiful  and  striking  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  About  17  miles  nearly  due  west  from  Bantry 
town  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  is  the  great  cataract  of 
Hungry  Hill,  where  three  lakes  at  heights  of  1011,  1126,  and  1360 
feet  I'espectively  dischai^e  their  waters  by  almost  continuous  cascades 
into  the  creek  of  Adrigoole. 

(Norie's  British  Channd  Pilot;  Smith's  History  of  Cork;  Ordnance 
Survey  Map.) 

BANWELL.      [SOMBBBETBHIRE.] 

BANYUWANGY,  or  BANJOU  WANGUI,  one  of  the  nineteen  pro- 
vinces into  which  the  island  of  Java  has  been  divided  by  the  Dutch,  is 
situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  part  of  its  coast  form- 
ing the  western  shore  of  the  Strait  of  BalL  The  district  lies  between 
8"  and  9**  S.  hit,  114"  and  115'*  E  long.  The  town  of  Banyuwangy  is 
at  the  eastern  extremity,  on  the  Strait  of  Bali,  in  8**  T  S.  lat,  114*"  16' 
K  long.,  and  is  about  550  English  miles  E.S.E.  from  Batavia.  It  is  a 
populous  place,  and  a  military  post  of  some  importance  for  the  repres- 
sion of  piracy  in  the  strait  and  neighbouring  seas.  The  district  con- 
tains a  volcanic  mountain  named  Goonong-Marapi  of  gi*eat  height  It 
is  covered  with  immense  forests,  which  are  the  haunts  of  a  great 
number  of  tigers.  This  is  the  least  populous  part  of  Java,  and 
contributes  but  little  to  the  colonial  revenue. 

The  district  yields  the  usual  produce  of  Java.  The  coffee-gardens 
which  it  contains  are  for  the  most  part  cultivated  by  criminals  who 
are  banished  by  sentences  of  the  Dutch  tribunals  from  different  parts 
of  the  island  to  this  its  eastern  extremity,  where  they  are  forced  to 
labour  for  the  profit  of  the  government  The  Dutch  government 
some  years  ago  held  out  some  encouragement  to  the  European  settlers 
to  cultivate  Uie  vine,  the  nutmeg,  and  clove  in  the  province,  but  we 
know  not  with  what  success.  For  a  very  long  penod  the  Chinese 
settlers  have  cultivated  vines  with  great  care  in  this  and  other  parts 
of  Java,  but  hitherto  the  produce  has  only  been  converted  into  raisins, 
which  are  consumed  on  the  island. 

The  volcanoes  of  Java  all  afford  sulphur.  The  most  abundant 
supply  is  obtained  from  the  Goonong-Marapi  Mountain,  and  the  purity 
of  the  mineral  which  it  yields  is  said  to  be  such  as  to  render  it  fit  for 
use  without  any  refining  process.  The  coimtry  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  mountain  just  named  is  uninhabited. 

(RsfELcB's IIisto}-y  of  Java;  Crawfurd's  Indian  Archipelago;  Count 
Hogendoi*p'8  Coup  d^lEil  tur  VIsle  de  Java,) 

BAPAUME.    [Pas-de-Calais.] 

BAR-LE-DUC,  or  BAR-SUR-ORNAIN,  the  capital  formerly  of  the 
duchy  of  Bar,  now  of  the  department  of  Meuse  in  France,  stands  on 
the  Omain,  a  feeder  of  the  Mame,  at  a  distance  of  144  miles  E.  from 
Paris,  in  48"  46'  N.  lat,  5°  10'  E.  long.,  and  has  a  population  of  12,526. 
Bar  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  town.  The  upper  town 
stands  on  a  bill  above  the  Omain ;  it  is  the  most  ancient  part  of  Bar, 
and  is  well  built,  but  very  little  business  is  done  in  it    In  this  part 
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stood  the  old  fortress  of  the  dukes  of  Lorraine,  to  the  foundation  of 
which  in  the  10th  century  Bar  is  said  to  owe  its  origin.  The  castle 
was  demolished  by  Louis  XIV.  The  church  of  St.-Pierre  contains  a 
monument  of  Ren^  de  Chilons,  prince  of  Orange,  on  which  is  a 
remarkable  piece  of  sculpture,  representing  a  body  in  a  state  of  decom- 
position. The  lower  town  stretches  along  the  Omaln,  which  is  crossed 
by  three  stone  bridges.  The  chief  business  of  Bar  is  carried  on  in 
this  part,  which  contains  many  factories,  dye-houses,  and  workshops. 
The  streets  are  wide  and  well  laid  out;  some  of  them  are  adorned 
with  double  rows  of  lime-treea  Before  the  revolution  Bar  contained 
a  great  number  of  churches  and  religious  houses.  Of  the  churches 
that  remain  the  principal  are  those  of  St.-Etienne  and  Notre-Dame ; 
the  other  public  buildings  are  of  a  very  ordinary  character.  Bar  pos- 
sesses tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  college,  a  primary 
normal  school,  a  society  of  agriculture  and  the  arts,  and  a  public 
library.'  Its  manufactures  consist  of  ootton  and  woollen  goods,  cotton 
yam,  hosiery,  handkerchiefs,  and  leather.  The  town  is  celebrated  for 
its  sweetmeats,  and  contains  several  breweries.  The  Omain  is 
navigable  below  Bar,  which  has  thus  a  ready  means  of  transit  for  its 
industrial  products,  and  for  the  other  items  of  its  trade,  namely,  wine, 
iron,  fir  and  oak  planks,  and  firewood  for  the  supply  of  Paris.  There 
are  eztensiye  iron-works  and  stone-quarries  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  Paris-Strasbourg  railroad  passes  through  Bar-le-Duc.  {Diction- 
natre  de  la  FraTice.) 

BAR-SUR-AUBE.    [Aubb.] 

BAR-SUR-ORNAIN.    [Bar-le-Duo.] 

BAR-SUR-SEINR     [Aube.] 

BA'BABA,  or  BARABINSKAJA  STEPPE.  Eastward  of  the 
Ekaterinenbui^  line  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  between  the  banks 
of  the  Irtish  and  the  Oby,  which  rivers  bound  it  on  the  north,  west, 
and  east,  whilst  the  Altai  range  skirts  it  on  the  south,  lies  the  immense 
level  extending  nearly  300  miles  from  west  to  east  and  400  miles  from 
north  to  south,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  tlie  Baraba,  or  Bara- 
binsky  Steppe.  It  forms  nearly  the  whole  southern  portion  of  the 
Russian  province  of  Tobolsk  and  part  of  the  south-western  districts 
of  the  adjoining  province  of  Tomsk,  and  is  conjectured  by  some 
writers  to  have  been  in  remoter  ages  the  bed  of  an  ocean.  This  great 
expanse  of  flats  is  in  many  parts  fertile,  but  full  of  swamps  and  salt 
lakes ;  the  lakes  become  low  in  dry  seasons,  when  their  waters  are  so 
poisonous  that  horses  and  cattle  die  by  drinking  of  them.  The  Uba 
and  Itkul  are  the  largest  of  these  lidcee.  The  BMnbinskaja  Steppe  is 
also  watered  by  the  Tara,  Om,  Tartas,  Tshaus,  and  Tur ;  it  is  covered 
in  parts  with  forests  of  firs  and  birches,  owing  to  which  it  exhibits 
some  fine  scenery.    In  the  central  districts  of  the  steppe  there  is  a 

Sod  deal  of  cultivation  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  Empress 
.tharine  settled  a  colony  here  in  the  year  1764 ;  and  they  and  their 
successors  have  cultivated  the  steppe  to  so  much  advantaee  that 
farms  and  villages  have  sprung  up  where  *' there  was  scarcely  the  trace 
of  a  human  footstep."  The  Steppe  is  principally  inhabited  however  by 
the  Barabinzes,  a  semi-nomadic  race  of  Tartar  descent,  many  of  whom 
have  the  flat  face,  small  and  elongated  eye,  lai^ge  ears,  and  black  hair 
of  the  Kalmuck  tribe.  In  winter  they  live  in  wooden  huts,  but  in 
summer  they  wander  from  place  to  place  with  their  flocks  and  herds 
(for  the  steppe  abounds  in  good  pastures),  pitching  their  tents  of  felt 
or  erecting  a  covering  of  rushes  for  temporary  shelter.  They  live  upon 
the  produce  of  their  cattle,  or  by  fishing  on  the  lakes,  and  partially 
by  cultivating  the  soil  In  the  central  part  of  the  steppe,  Cochrane 
observes,  "horses,  goats,  sheep,  and  cows  appeared  very  abundant; 
bears  and  wolves  abound  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  approach  the 
villages  so  close  as  often  to  alarm  the  people ;  hogs,  fowls,  and  ducks 
are  seen  running  about  the  villages,  inidl  of  which  there  are  farm- 
yards." He  is  here  speaking  of  the  parts  which  have  been  colonised ; 
and  to  this  report  we  may  add  from  Dobell  that  "  the  horses  on  this 
steppe  are  small  in  appearance,  resembling  those  of  the  Yakuts,  but 
full  of  spirit  and  vigour,  and  there  is  no  part  of  Siberia  where  one  is 
conveyed  with  so  much  swiftness  as  over  Baraba."  Pike  are  taken  in 
large  quantities  in  the  lakes,  and  after  being  dried  in  the  sun  are  exported 
to  the  adjoining  provinces.  The  steppe  contains  seven  volastes,  or 
places  with  markets,  and  twenty-four  villagesi  (Cochrane's  Pedestrian 
Journey  through  JRuuia  and  Siberian  Tartary;  Dobell's  Travde.) 

BARABRA,  or  BERABERA.    [NubiA] 

BARACOA.    [Cuba.] 

BARAHAT.    [Gurwhal.] 

BARAS  KHOTUN,  or  BARS  KHOTAN  (on  D'Anville's  '  Map  of 
the  Chinese  Empire'  called  Par  Hotun;  on  Grimm's  'Atlas  of 
Asia'  Para  Kotun),  the  '  City  of  the  Tigers,'  is  a  large  ruined  city  on 
the  banks  of  the  Kherlon  or  Kheroolun,  one  of  the  headnstreams 
of  the  Amur,  in  the  country  of  the  Mongols.  The  ruins  lie,  according 
to  Father  Qerbillon  the  only  European  who  ever  visited  them,  in 
48"  N.  lat,  US'*  42'  E.  long.  When  this  traveller  passed  the  river 
near  these  ruins,  they  consisted  of  extensive  remains  of  mud  walls 
and  two  pyramids  in  a  state  of  decay.  The  walls  inclose  a  square 
space  and  are  5  miles  in  circuit.  Du  Halde  thought  that  the  town 
had  been  built  by  the  great  emperor  KublaL  Others  suppose  that  the 
town  was  built  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  when  the 
descendants  of  Genghis  Eban  were  expelled  from  China  and  retreated 
to  their  ancient  territories,  the  Great  Desert  of  Gobi.  At  that  time 
tho  Khfkgnn,  or  .Kongol  Emperor  Toghon  Timar,  gathered  the  Mongols 


who  had  escaped  from  the  fury  of  the  Chinese,  and  after  uniting 
them  with  those  who  had  remained  in  the  desert,  erected  this  town 
as  the  future  seat  of  their  empire,  and  himself  died  there  in  1870. 
Nothing  certain  is  known  respecting  its  destruction.  Timur^s  son 
transferred  the  seat  of  the  empire  to  the  ancient  town  of  Karakorum, 
farther  to  the  west ;  and  this  circumstance,  combined  with  the  internal 
wars  which  in  the  15th  century  divided  the  Mongols,  probably 
brought  about  its  abandonment  and  final  destruction.  It  is  said  that 
the  site  was  chosen  in  consequence  of  the  roar  of  a  tiger  having  been 
heard  from  it,  which  was  considered  a  favourable  prognostic  by  the 
Mongols.     (Du  Halde;  Ritters'siifut.) 

BARBADOES,  or  BARBADOS,  is  the  most  eastern  of  the  Caribbee 
Islands,  and  the  most  ancient  of  the  British  settlements  in  these  seas. 
Bridgetown,  the  capital,  is  in  13"  6'  N.  lat,  59"  41'  W.  long.  The 
Portuguese  landed  in  Barbadoes  about  the  year  1600,  and  left  there 
a  few  plants  and  some  swine.  The  island  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the  English  in  1605 ;  the  first  settlement  was  made  by  Sir  William 
Courteen  in  1624,  and  named  by  him  James  Town.  After  a  dispute 
between  two  claimants  for  court  favour,  the  Earls  of  Carlisle  and 
Marlborough,  the  former  was  put  in  possession  of  the  island  by 
patent)  and  was  empowered  to  publish  such  laws  as  he  or  his  heirs, 
with  the  consent  of  the  free  inhabitants,  should  think  fit.  In  the 
meantime  the  settlers  were  diligently,  though  slowly,  establishing 
themselves.  The  woods,  with  which  the  island  was  thickly  over- 
grown, afforded  lignum-vitse  and  fustic,  which  were  valuable  as  article  i 
of  exdiange  with  England. 

After  another  struggle  to  retain  his  new  possession.  Lord  Carlisle 
contracted  with  a  company  of  nine  merchants  of  London  to  grant 
them  10,000  acres  of  land,  on  condition  of  receiving  from  each  settler 
40  lbs.  of  cotton  annually,  and  with  the  privilege  to  the  company 
of  appointing  their  own  governor,  who  received  full  powers  fVom 
Lord  Carlisle.  A  native  of  Bermuda,  Charles  Wolferstone,  was 
appointed,  who  with  sixty-four  persons  landed  in  July  1628.  Each 
of  the  settlers  was  entitled  on  his  arrival  to  100  acres  of  land.  Their 
first  care  was  to  build  houses  for  their  stores,  kc,  which  obtained  the 
name  of  Bridgetown.  A  dispute  on  the  question  of  authority  aroM 
with  the  colonists  sent  out  by  Courteen,  whose  settlement  was  by 
this  time  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  king  decided  the  dis- 
pute in  favour  of  Carlisle,  who  thereupon  appointed  Sir  William 
Tufton  commander-in-chief  of  the  island.  The  civil  war  and  religious 
dissensions  which  were  raging  in  England  contributed  greatly  to  the 
rapid  population  of  the  island,  and  many  royalist  families  found  an 
asylum  in  it.  The  leeward  part  seems  to  have  been  first  and  best 
settled.  Many  of  the  planters  had  become  rich ;  and  Lord  Carlisle 
having  little  leisure  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  his  claims, 
amid  the  confusion  which  reigned  at  home,  were  silently  relinquished. 
A  kind  of  island  parliament  was  constituted,  and  Barbadoes  so  far 
flourished  as  to  have  a  population  of  50,000  by  the  year  1647.  The 
Barbadians  being  for  the  most  part  LoyaUsts,  ihe  island  was  taken  by 
the  Parliamentary  party  in  1652.  After  the  Restoration  much  com- 
plexity arose  out  of  the  allegiance  which  the  Barbadians  owed  to 
the  kmg  and  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  and  his  heirs;  and  in  1663  an 
arrangement  was  made  whereby  all  claims  of  the  earl  and  his  heirs 
were  commuted  for  an  annual  per  centage  on  the  revenues  of  the 
island. 

In  1664  Barbadoes  was  attacked  unsuccessfully  by  the  Dutch 
Admiral  De  Ruyter.  In  1668  a  destructive  fire  laid  nearly  all 
Bridgetown  in  ashes.  In  1669  Barbadoes  was  made  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Windward  Islands.  In  1675  the  island  was  visited  by  an 
awful  hurricane :  neither  tree  nor  house  was  left  standing,  except 
a  f^w  sheltered  by  some  hill  or  cliff,  and  the  whole  feyce  of  the  coun^ 
exhibited  one  scene  of  desolation,  while  the  coast  was  strewed  with 
wrecks,  and  many  lives  were  lost  at  sea  and  on  shore.  During  the 
remainder  of  Charles  II.'s  reign  an  illiberal  course  of  policy  was 
pursued  towards  Barbadoes,  greatly  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
colonists.  On  the  accession  of  King  William  the  Barbadians,  in  con- 
junction with  Colonel  Codrington,  governor  of  the  Leeward  Islands, 
voluntarily  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  fVench  in  these  seas, 
in  which  they  greatly  distinguished  themselves  in  several  remarkable 
exploits.  The  calamities  of  war  were  in  1692  aggravated  by  the  ravages 
of  pestilence  and  an  insurrection  of  the  negroes ;  nevertheless  tiie 
Barbadians  sent  a  thousand  men  to  assist  in  the  attack  upon  Martinique 
in  that  year. 

A  long  period  of  comparative  quiet  and  prosperity  ensued ;  but  in 
1756  the  war  which  was  kindled  in  Europe  afforded  the  Barbadians 
an  opportunity  of  showing  their  zeal  and  fidelity  by  furnishing  600 
white  volunteers,  with  negroes  for  laborious  service,  besides  supplies 
to  the  fleet  under  Commodore  Moore  destined  to  attack  Martinique, 
and  to  the  forces  besieging  Guadaloupe.  Mr.  Hay,  who  assumed  the 
government  in  1773,  was  very  anxious  to  improve  the  commerce  of 
the  island,  and  recommended  that  application  should  be  made  to 
obtain  for  it  the  privileges  of  a  tree  port,  but  the  opportunity  was 
lost, 

Barbadoes  has  been  singularly  afflicted  by  fires  and  hurricanes. 
Bridgetown  in  the  last  century  was  burnt  down  four  times  in  ten 
years.  A  tremendous  hurricane  commenced  on  the  10th  of  October, 
1780,  and  continued  to  rage  with  unparalleled  violence  for  forty-eight 
hours,  threatening  universal  ruin :  the  whole  island  was  devastated 
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and  its  unsheltered  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  of 
misery  and  despair.  The  loss  of  human  life  was  estimated  at  3000, 
and  the  destruction  of  property  at  l,018,928i.  sterling.  In  1785 
several  houses  were  swallowed  up  by  yawning  cavities  in  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  Passing  over  a  peri<Kl  of  nearly  half  a  century  we 
come  to  the  hurricane  of  the  11th  of  August,  1831,  which  surpassed 
that  of  1780  and  wss  one  of  the  most  terrific  on  record.  After  many 
hours  of  fierce  gale  the  wind  blew  a  perfect  hurricane  for  two  hours ; 
the  houses  were  levelled  to  the  ground  or  unroofed,  the  custom-house 
was  blown  down,  all  the  chpirches  were  damaged  and  those  of  St. 
Paul's  and  St.  Mary's  were  entirely  destroyed.  The  Government 
House  (called  Pilgrim)  was  unroofed  and  the  governor  only  saved 
himself  by  taking  refuge  in  a  cellar.  The  lai^est  trees  were  torn  up 
from  the  roots  or  broken  like  reeds.  Daylight  discovered  to  the 
terrified  inhabitants  a  most  wretched  and  deplorable  scene;  the  fields 
were  completely  stripped  of  their  crops:  neither  canes,  com,  nor 
trees  were  left  standing,  with  the  partial  exception  of  some  well- 
sheltered  spots.  It  was  estimated  that  5000  persons  perished ;  and 
the  destruction  of  property  was  very  great. 

Barbadoes  appears  quite  detached  from  the  Caribbean  chain,  being 
80  miles  to  the  eastward  of  St.  Vincent  the  nearest  island.  It  lies 
N.W.  and  S.E.,  and  is  of  an  oval  form,  15  miles  long  and  10  miles 
broad  in  the  widest  part.  Nature  has  fortified  the  greater  part  of 
its  coasts,  which  are  inaccessible  to  vessels  of  above  50  tons,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  coral  reef  which  runs  off  all  the  eastern  and  northern 
side  of  the  island ;  the  open  parts  of  the  coast  have  been  fortified  at 
a  great  expense.  The  island  contains  106,470  acresi,  nearly  all  of 
which  are  under  cultivation.  In  1848  Qovemor  Colebrooke  estimated 
that  about  20,000  acres  were  planted  with  sugar-canes.  The  soil  in 
the  lowlands  is  black,  and  somewhat  reddish  in  the  parts  where  it  is 
shallow ;  on  the  hills  chalky  or  marly ;  and  near  the  sea-shore  sandy; 
the  rock  which  supplies  this  soil  is  a  tertiary  shell  limestone.  There 
are  no  appearances  of  volcanic  action.  The  black  mould  is  suited  to 
the  sugBr<»ne.  The  destruction  of  the  woods,  though  it  renders  the 
country  more  healthy,  has  diminished  the  quantity  of  rain  and 
thereby  been  detrimental  to  the  planters.  The  river  Hole  and  two 
smaller  streams  flow  through  the  island. 

The  surface  of  the  island  is  comparatively  low  with  gently  undula- 
ting hills.  The  climate  though  warm  is  perhaps  as  healthy  as  any 
part  of  the  West  Indies.  Of  the  fearful  hurricanes  by  which  it  is 
occasionally  visited  we  have  before  spoken.  There  are  several 
)>ituminous  springs,  some  of  which  furnish  the  green  tar  used  as  a 
substitute  for  pitch  and  ]amp  oil.  Two  remnants  of  the  virgin 
forest  still  remain,  near  one  of  which  is  a  small  pool  of  water, 
perfectly  cold,  though  from  its  constant  bubbling  it  appears  to  bo  in 
a  state  of  ebullition ;  if  an  ignited  match  or  candle  is  passed  over  its 
surface  the  air  bursts  into  flame  and  shoots  upwards  in  a  quivering 
column  of  light,  caused  doubtless  by  a  perpetual  escape  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas. 

Bridgetown  the  capital  is  situated  on  Carlisle  Bay  at  the  south-west 
end  of  the  island ;  it  is  two  miles  in  length  and  half  a  mile  wide. 
Of  this  town  we  must  speak  in  relation  rather  to  what  it  has  been 
than  to  what  it  is ;  for  one  of  its  many  conflagrations  occurred  in 
1845,  when  numerous  buildings  and  houses  were  destroyed,  which  have 
been  only  partially  restored.  Though  irregularly  built  it  contained 
before  the  fire  of  1845  many  very  handsome  houses,  and  a  large 
square  adorned  with  a  good  statue  of  Lord  Nelson,  who  is  a  great 
favourite  in  the  West  Indies,  It  contained  a  cathedral,  spacious  but 
plain,  its  towers  scarcely  rising  above  the  roof  for  fear  of  nurricanes, 
for  which  reason  also  the  churches  were  without  steeples.  Besides  the 
churches  there  were  several  ^diapels  and  a  great  number  of  schools  for 
whites  and  blacks.  The  council  and  assembly  met  and  held  their 
sittings  in  the  same  building  with  the  common  prison ;  and  here  also 
the  various  law-courts  were  held.  There  are  some  vexy  excellent 
literary  and  scientific  societies  in  the  town  and  soma  good  libraries. 
A  free  public  library  was  established  in  1847  in  Bridgetown.  A  sum 
of  29,128^  was  expended  in  1846  by  the  government  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  the  inhabitants  whose  prepay  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  fire  of  the  preceding  year,  and  to  provide  for  the  improvement 
of  the  city.  Bridgetown  is  a  rapidfy  growing  place,  in  spite  of 
its  disasters  it  contained  19,000  inhabitants  in  1844,  and  21,384 
in  1848. 

There  are  three  other  towns,  called  Oistin's,  St.  James's,  and 
Speight's :  Oistin's  and  St.  James's  are  little  more  than  hamlets. 
Speight's  town  is  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  The  population 
of  the  island  was  estimated  in  1850  at  145,000. 

The  principal  and  indeed  almost  the  only  anchorage  is  in  Carlisle 
Bay,  off  Bridgetown,  where  the  merchant-vessels  load  and  dischaige 
their  cargoes,  the  sugar  being  brought  from  other  parts  of  the  island 
in  small  vessels  called  droghers.  Carlisle  Bay  is  quite  open  to  the 
west,  but  is  sheltered  by  a  projecting  tongue  of  land  called  Needham's 
Point  from  the  trade-wind  and  the  Atlantic  swell,  and  except  in  case 
of  a  hurricane  may  be  considered  a  secure  port.  There  is  a  small 
bay  ahio  off  Oistin  s,  where  vesseLs  occasionally  anchor,  as  they  do  off 
Speight's  town. 

The  shipping  that  belonged  to  Barbadoes  on  December  Slst,  1852, 
amounted  to  34  of  1293  tons  burden.  The  produce  of  sugar  in 
1 850  was  85,000  hogsheads.  The  revenue  for  1 850  amounted  to  54,0642. 


and  the  expenditure  to  47,060L  The  assessed  taxes  raised  in  the 
island  in  1850  amounted  to  84142L ;  the  customs  duties  to  45,650^. 
The  military  expenditure  for  1850,  defrayed  by  the  home  government^ 
amounted  to  98,4712.  The  imports  in  1850  amounted  to  736,3582L, 
and  the  exports  to  881,6242.  The  tonnage  employed  in  Ute  trade 
between  Barbadoes  and  Great  Britain  in  1850  was  31,677.  The  total 
amount  of  tonnage  entered  inwards  was  96,381 ;  outwards,  98,308b 

In  1847  the  island  was  in  danger  of  famine  from  the  scanty  arrival 
of  grain  ships,  so  many  of  which  were  sent  in  that  year  to  Ireland. 
In  1847  a  local  act  was  passed  for  constructing  a  lighthouse  at 
Barbadoes;  but  from  a  government  despatch  issued  in  March,  1849, 
it  appears  that  nothing  had  up  to  that  tune  been  done  in  the  matter ; 
the  government  having  refuseid  to  ratify  the  Act  without  the  removal 
of  a  clause  which  went  to  tax  the  Mail  Packet  Company  for  the 
support  of  the  light  In  1847  sanitary  barracks  were  plan^ied  for 
construction  on  Gun  Hill.  In  the  governor's,  report  for  1850  it  is 
stated  that  convict  labour  had  been  applied  in  the  removal  of  a 
mud-bank ;  and  proposals  and  plans  were  submitted  for  the  construction 
of  a  coaling  wharf. 

A  bishopric  of  Barbadoes  was  established  in  1842.  It  is  in  effect 
a  bishopric  of  the  Windward  Islands  :  the  bishop  having  ecclesiastical 
control  over  the  islands  of  Barbadoes,  Trinidad,  Grenada,  St.  Lucia, 
St.  Vincent,  and  Tobaga  There  is  an  archdeacon  of  Barbadoes. 
In  1850  there  were  11  diurches  and  34  chapels  of  the  Establishment 
in  Barbadoes,  besides  those  belonging  to  otner  denominations.  The 
chief  educational  establishment  is  Codrington  Grammar  School  or 
College,  which  is  under  the  care  of  a  principal  and  a  tutor;  thirty-four 
cleigymen  now  ofi&ciating  in  the  Windward  Islands  were  educated  at 
this  college :  at  the  ohuroh  schools  there  were  in  1850  about  7500 
scholars ;  at  the  Morarian  schools  310 ;  and  at  the  Wesleyan  schools 
1042.    [See  Suppuemxht.] 

(Poyer^s  Hiatory  of  Barbadoea;  Cokmbian  Ncwigator;  Biyaa 
Edwards's  Weat  Indies;  Colonial  BeporU,) 

BA'RBARY,  a  general  and  rather  vague  denomination  which  has 
been  adopted  by  Europeans  to  designate  the  northern  part  of  Africa, 
extending  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  as  far  inland 
as  the  Great  Desert,  from  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
It  embraces  four  great  states  or  divisions — the  empire  of  Marocco,  the 
former  regency  of  Algiers  now  the  French  province  of  Alg^rie,  and  the 
regencies  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli  with  their  respective  dependencies. 
The  appellation  of  Barbary  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  Berber, 
by  which  the  Arabs  designated  the  people  who  inhabited  this  region 
before  the  Saracen  conquest.  Edrisi  divides  Ute  country  into  the 
regions  of  Barca,  Afrikiah,  Barbary,  and  El  Acssa  or  Mauritania,  £1 
Acssa  meaning  the  Farthest  The  Arabs  now  call  Marocco  Moghreb  el 
Acssa,  or  the  Farthest  West,  whilst  they  call  Algiers  Moghreb  el 
Aousash,  or  Middle  West.  Edrisi's  Barbary  comprises  Numidia  and 
GsBtulia.  His  Afrikiah  includes  Tunis  and  western  Tripoli,  and  Barca 
is  the  countij  east  of  the  Great  Syrtis.  [Babca.]  Herodotus  uses 
the  name  of  Libya  for  the  whole  continent  (iv.  42) ;  he  considers 
(iv.  197)  the  Libyans  as  the  inhabitants  of  North  Libya,  and  the 
Ethiopians  of  South  Libya,  and  in  this  passage  seems  to  exclude  Egypt 
from  Libya.  He  describes  (chap,  iv.,  168-194)  very  minutely  the 
nations  or  tribes  that  lived  in  his  time  in  Libya  between  the  frontiers 
of  Egypt  and  Carthage.  The  first  nation  proceeding  from  Egypt 
westward  along  the  coast  were  the  Ad^^rmachidse,  whose  manners 
were  Egyptian  but  whose  dress  was  Libyan ;  they  extended  along  the 
coast  as  far  as  Port  Plunos.  Next  to  them  were  the  GiligammsB,  who 
extended  as  far  as  the  island  Aphrodisias,  near  Cyrene.  The  island  of 
Platea,  now  Bomba,  was  on  we  coast  of  the  Giligammee,  but  was 
possessed  by  the  Greeks  of  Cyrene.  The  Cyreneans,  who  were  a 
Greek  colony,  and  whose  country  was  the  most  elevated  and  most 
fertile  district  in  this  part  of  Libya,  were  possessed  of  an  extent  of 
coast  of  about  120  nules  to  the  west  of  the  Giligammse.  They  were 
surrounded  by  Libyan  nomadic  tribes,  the  AsbjtBQ  to  the  south,  and 
the  Au8chis«e  and  the  Kabales  to  the  west.  Next  came  the  Nasamones, 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Libya ;  they  extended 
alonff  the  eastern  shores  of  the  great  Syrtis,  and  likewise  along  its 
Boutnenx  or  innermost  coast,  having  occupied  the  land  of  Uie  Psylli,  a 
tribe  who  were  said  to  have  been  destroved  by  the  suffocating  wind  of 
the  desert.  The  Macse  were  next  to  the  Nasamone»,  and  stretched 
along  the  western  coast  of  the  great  Syrtis.  They  occupied  the 
present  territory  of  Mesurata  and  Lebida  as  far  as  where  Tripoli  stands. 
Next  to  them,  the  Lotophagi  extended  to  the  shores  of  the  smaUer 
Syrtis,  including  the  island  of  Meninx,  the  modem  Gerbi.  West  of 
the  Lotophagi  came  the  Machlyes,  who  spread  from  the  south-west 
extremity  of  the  lesser  Syrtis  to  the  lake  Tritonis  (the  present  lake 
Lowdeah,  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  territor^^  of  Tunis),  and 
along  the  south-eastern  coast  of  the  same.  On  the  opposite  or  northern 
side  of  the  lake  were  the  A  usees,  the  last  of  the  nomadic  tribes  of 
Libya  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  The  Maxyes,  their  northern  neigh- 
bours along  the  coast,  called  themselves  descendants  of  the  Trojans ; 
they  were  husbandmen  and  lived  in  houses.  The  country  hence 
to  the  westward  Herodotus  describes  as  mountainous,  covered  with 
forests,  and  abounding  in  wild  animals,  among  which  he  enumerates 
the  elephant  (iv.  191),  while  the  country  of  the  nomadic  Libyans 
above  mentioned  was  sandy  and  fiat.  North  of  the  Maxyes  Herodotus 
places  the  Zaueces,  and  farther  still  the  Zygantes,  who  appear  to  have 
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been  tibe  same  as  the  Zeugitanians  of  subsequent  geographers,  being 
the  inhabitants  of  a  province  immediately  adjoining  Carthage; 
provided  we  admit  the  reading  Zygantes  in  preference  to  Gyzantea. 
(Herod,  iv.  194.  var.  lect.  ed.  Schweig.)  Herodotus'u  account  of  the 
maritime  provinces  of  Libya  ends  with  the  Zygantes.  Of  interior 
Libya  he  mentions  the  people  of  Augila,  or  the  modem  Audjelab,  and 
farther  west  the  Qaramantes,  who  used  to  hunt  after  the  Ethiopian 
Troglodytes,  **  the  swiftest  of  all  men  known,  who  live  upon  liziu'ds, 
snakes,  and  other  reptiles,  and  who  speak  a  language  different  from  all 
other  people,  and  which  resembles  the  cry  of  the  bat."  He  also 
places  the  Gindanes  south  of  the  Lotophagi.  The  Gindanes  are 
probably  the  people  of  Ghadames.  He  says  that  ten  days  west  of 
the  Garamantes  were  the  At.arantes,  the  individuals  of  which  had  no 
name.  Ten  days  beyond  the  Atarantes  he  says  there  was  a  hill  of 
salt,  and  beyond  it  were  the  Atlantes,  who  inhabited  the  sides  of  Mount 
Atlas.  "  I  know,"  he  adds,  "  the  people  who  live  in  the  highlands  as 
far  as  the  Atlantes,  but  not  those  who  live  beyond.''  In  another 
passage  he  says  that  Mount  Atlas  is  fifty  days'  journey  west  of  the 
country  of  the  Lotophagi,  which  supposing  he  meant  the  high  summits 
of  the  Atlas  of  Maurituiia,  near  Miirocco,  gives  a  tolerably  correct 
indication  of  the  distance.  Herodotus  sums  up  his  account  of  Libya 
by  saying,  "  It  is  inhabited  by  four  raoes,  as  far  as  I  know,  two  indi- 
genous and  two  foreign.  The  indigenous  are  thp  Libyans  to  the  north 
and  the  Ethiopians  to  the  south ;  and  the  foreign  are  the  Greeks  and 
the  Phoenicians."  It  must  be  observed  that  besides  the  Carthaginians, 
who  nre  believed  to  have  been  originally  a  Phoenician  colony,  there 
were  Phoenician  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Mauritania,  as  mentioned 
by  Strabo  and  others.  Of  the  origin  of  the  Libyans,  the  aborigines 
of  North  Africa,  we  know  nothing.  The  Arabian  historians  pretend 
that  they  were  a  colony  from  Yemen  which  came  across  the  deserts 
under  one  Melek  Ifriki  (Ibn  Alraquiq,  quoted  by  Marmol)  in  very  remote 
times.  Of  the  Carthaginian  empire  Herodotus  does  not  speak, 
probably  because  Carthage  was  less  immediately  connected  with  his 
main  subject — the  wars  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians — than  many  other 
of  his  episodes  ;  but  though  Carthage  had  not  attained  its  greatest 
height  of  power  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  it  was  a  powerful  state 
when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece.  (Herod,  vii.  165.)  To  the  west  of 
Carthage  was  the  country  known  in  the  Roman  period  by  the  name 
of  Numidia,  which  nearly  coincided  in  extent  with  the  French 
territories  in  Africa ;  the  eastern  part  of  it  belonged  to  the  Massyli 
and  the  western  part  to  the  Massa^syli,  as  far  as  the  great  river 
Molochath.  This  river  divided  Numidia  from  Mauritania,  the  country 
of  the  Mauri  or  Maurusii  who  extended  to  the  columns  of  Hercules ;  a 
numerous  and  wealthy  people,  says  Strabo,  who  were  eaid  to  be 
Indians  who  had  come  over  with  Hercules.  South  of  the  Mauri 
Strabo  places  the  Pharusii  and  the  Nigretes,  and  farther  still  the 
Hesperian  Ethiopians.  Beyond  Mount  Atlas  to  the  south-east  the 
country  now  called  Beled-el-jereed  was  inhabited  by  the  Gsetuli.  The 
Garamantes  appear  to  have  been  the  people  of  Fezzan,  although 
Ptolemsus  and  other  geographers  have  placed  them  much  farther  to 
the  west  and  south  of  Numidia. 

The  Romans  after  having  subdued  Carthage  extended  their 
dominion  gradually  over  the  whole  of  Northern  Africa.  They  con- 
quered Numidia  after  a  long  and  arduous  war  with  Jugurtha. 
Cjrrenaica  was  afterwards  bequeathed  by  its  king  Apion  to  the 
Roman  republic.  Mauritania  continued  longer  under  its  native  kings, 
and  it  was  only  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  that  it  was  finally  subdued 
by  Suetonius  Paulinus  and  united  to  t^e  Roman  empire,  forming  two 
provinces :  Mauritania  Tingitana  (so  called  from  Tingis  its  capital), 
which  was  the  original  Mauritania,  extended  eastward  as  far  as  the 
river  Molochath  ;  Mauritania  Ceesariensis  which  was  the  country  of 
the  Masssesyli,  or  Western  Numidia,  extended  eastward  from  the 
Molochath  to  the  river  Ampsaga.  To  the  east  of  the  Ampsaga  lay 
the  country  of  the  Massyli,  which  retained  its  name  of  Numidia,  and 
extended  to  the  east  as  far  as  the  river  Tusca.  Beyond  this  river  was 
the  province  of  Africa  Propria,  the  former  territory  of  Carthage, 
which  extended  as  far  us  the  great  Syrtis.  To  the  eastward  of  the 
Syrtis  was  the  province  of  the  Cyrenaioa,  the  easternmost  part  of 
which  called  Mormarica  bordered  upon  Egypt.  Such  was  the  political 
division  of  Northern  Africa  under  the  Roman  empire. 

In  the  reign  of  Honorius,  the  Vandals,  who  had  settled 
themFclves  in  Southern  Spain,  passed  into  Africa  a.d.  428;  their 
king  Genseric  being  invited  to  that  conquest  by  Count  Boniface, 
the  Roman  governor,  who  had  revolted  against  Honorius.  The  Van- 
dals conquered  the  greater  part  of  Northern  Africa,  where  they  com- 
mitted the  most  horrible  cruelties,  and  in  great  measure  cleai-ed  the 
country  of  ite  former  inhabitants.  The  successors  of  Genseric  reigned 
over  Africa  for  about  a  century  till  the  time  of  Justinian,  who  sent 
Belisarius  to  re-conquer  the  country.  Belisarius  defeated  the  Vandals, 
and  made  their  king  Gelimor  prisoner.  Africa  remained  from  that 
time  subject  to  the  Eastern  empire  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
7th  century,  when  the  Saracens  from  Egypt  invaded  first  Cyi'enaica 
and  afterwards  Africa  Propria.  Okba-ben-Nafi,  the  general  of  the 
Kalif  Moawiya,  overran  Numidia  and  Mauritania  as  far  as  the 
Atlantic.  In  the  year  670  he  laid  the  foundation  of  Kairwan.  Okba 
crossed  the  Atlas  into  Gstulia,  where  he  was  treacherously  killed ; 
his  tomb  was  still  seen  in  the  time  of  Shaw  near  the  banks  of  the 
Adjedee  River,  at  the  village  of  Seedy  Okba.     Fresh  irruptions  of 


Saracens  from  the   east  completed  the  subjugation  of  the  whole 
country.    Under  the  Kalif  Walid  I.  (705-715)  Musa  was  sent  into 
Africa  with  a  lai^e  army,  and  he  subdued  the  whole  of  Mauritanin, 
driving  awuy  the  Spanish  Goths  who  had  till  then  kept  possession  of 
the  coasts.     Tarik,  Musa's  lieutenant,  carried  the  war  into  Spain, 
defeated  Roderic,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Arab  dominion  in 
Spain.     Northern  Africa  was  now  entirely  subject  to  the  Arabs,  and 
the  natives  adopted  the  religion  of  their  conquerors.     Regions  so  vast 
however  could  not  long  remain  quietly  under  the  dominion  of  the 
distant  kalifs,  and  the  various  governors  and  local  chiefs  aspired  to 
make   themselves  independent.     The  revolution  which  raised   the 
house  of  Abbas  to  the  Kalifate  about  the  middle  of  the  8th  centurr. 
and  the  subsequent  separation  of  Spain  from  their  empire,  led  to  the 
breaking  up  of  the  power  of  the  Eastern  Saracens  in  AfrioL     Edrisi, 
a  descendant  of  Fatima,  founded  an  independent  kingdom  in  Fez,  Id 
Western  Mauritania,  a.d.  788.    Soon  aft^,  the  Aglabides  established 
an  independent  dynasty  at  Kairwan  in  Eastern  Ainco.    Later  in  the 
0th  century,  the  Zeirides  made  themselves  independent  in  Tunis  and 
the  surroimding  country.     Frequent  wars  occurred  between  thoe 
various  powers,  as  well  as  between  them  and  the  Ommiade  kalifs  of 
Cordova,  the  Abbaside  kalifs  of  Baghdad,  and  the  Fatimide  kalifii 
of  Egypt.     About  the  middle  of  the  11th  century  the  Morabets,  or 
Almoravides,  a  religious  sect  originally  from  Arabia  but  settled  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Mauritania,  effected  a  revolution  in  that  country, 
overthrow  the  Zegries,  and  founded  a  new  dynasty.     They  built  the 
city  of  Marocco,  which  became  their  capital ;  and  thence  they  spread 
over  the  whole  of  Mauritania,  and  also  into  Spain,  where  their  emir, 
Yussef,  defeated  both  Christians  and  Moors  who  opposed  him,  and 
established  his  dominion  at  Cordova,  a.d.  1087.    Cordova  and  Marocco 
were  both  capitals  of  the  empire  of  the  Almoravides.    The  dynasty  of 
the  Almoravides  was  overthrown  in  its  turn  by  the  Almohades,  another 
sect  which  rose  likewise  in  the  southern  regions  of  Mauritania,  and 
whose  chief  Abdulmumen  took  Marocco  in  1147,  and  conquered  the 
rest  of  the  country  as  well  as  part  of  Spain.    His  successors  however 
lost  Spain  in  the  first  part  of  the  13th  century,  and  not  long  after 
were  driven  away  from  Marocco  by  the  Beni  Merinis,  who  were  in 
their  turn  dispossessed  by  the  Beni  Oatazes,  about  the  year  1470.     In 
the  early  part  of  the  following  century  a  fresh  adventurer,  Mohammed 
Ben  Hamed,  who  styled  himself  Sherif-el-Husheni  and  pretended  to 
be  of  Mohammed's  lineage,  started  up  among  the  Berbers  of  Darah, 
south  of  the  Atlas,  and  took  Marocco.     His  son  took  Fez  in  1544, 
and  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Sherifs,  which  has  reigned  over  the 
empire  of  Marocco  ever  since.     While  these  events  took  place  in 
Mauritania,  the  eastern  provinces  of  North  Africa  were  divided  into 
a  number  of  petty  principalities.     There  were  kings  of  TIemsan,  of 
Teuues,  of  Boojeyah,  of  Tunis,  Kairwan,  A:c.     The  two  brothers  Bor- 
barossa  in  the  16th  century  conquered  the   whole  country  of  the 
ancient  Numidians,  of  which  they  formed  the  state  of  Algiers  ;  and 
the  younger  brother,  Khair-eddin,  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the 
sultan,  from  whom  he  received  the  title  of  Pasha  and  R^ent  of 
Algiers.    Soon  after  the  sultan  established  in  a  like  manner  his  supre- 
macy over  Tunis,  which  state  or  regency  includes  the  Africa  Propria, 
or  country  of  the  former  Carthaginians.     The  country  east  of  the 
little  Syrtis,  or  the  nomadic  Libya  of  the  ancients,  including  Cyrenaica 
Proper,  was  formed  about  1550  into  a  distinct  pashalik,  which  took 
its  name  from  Tripoli,  the  chief  town,  and  which  extends  to  the 
frontiers  of  Egypt.    Thus  the  great  divisions  of  the  country  retain 
still,  though  under  different  names,  nearly  the  same  boundaries  as  at 
the  time  of  the  Romans.     The  regencies  of  Barbary,  although  nomi- 
nally subject  to,  are  in  fact  independent  of  the  Porte.     The  head  of 
each  is  absolute  sovereign  in  his  own  dominions.    As  for  the  empire 
of  Marocco,  the  sultan  has  never  claimed  any  authority  over  it.     The 
French  conquest  of  Algiers  is  noticed  under  Alo^rib.     The  divisions 
of  Barbary  will  be  found  fully  described  under  Alq^rib,  Marocco, 
Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  Atlas. 

Barbary  is  called  by  the  Arabs  of  Egypt  and  of  Asia  Moghreb,  or 
the  West,  and  the  people  Moghrebins.  The  language  of  the  Moors 
is  called  the  Western  Arabic,  and  differs  from  the  Arabic  of  Egypt 
and  Syria.  Some  of  the  Arab  tribes  of  the  interior  however  are  said 
to  have  retained  their  original  language,  the  Koreish,  or  Eastern 
Arabic.  The  principal  races  that  inhabit  Barbary  are,  1.  The  Moors, 
who  live  in  or  near  the  towns,  and  who  are  a  very  mixed  race  :  many 
of  them  are  descended  from  those  who  were  driven  out  of  Spain  in 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  2.  The  Arabs,  who  are  mostly  nomadic, 
and  tend  their  flocks  on  the  plains  of  the  interior.  8.  The  Berbers, 
or  Kabyles,  as  they  are  called  in  Algiers  and  Tunis,  who  chiefly  inhabit 
the  mountains  and  the  valleys  of  the  Atlas.  4.  The  Blacks,  from 
Soudan,  who  are  mostly  slaves.  5.  The  Jews,  who  are  very  numerous 
in  the  towns.  6.  The  Turks,  who  are  the  militia  of  the  regencies,  and 
have  children  by  Moorish  wives,  who  are  called  Kooloolis. 

The  length  of  Barbary  from  east  to  west  may  be  reckoned  about 
2000  miles — from  Bomba,  the  eastern  frontier  town  of  the  r^ency  of 
Tripoli,  to  the  coast  of  Mogadore  in  Marocco.  The  breadth  of  the 
country  varies  greatly.  It  is  greatest  in  Marocco,  where  the  inhabited 
districts  in  the  provinces  of  Darah  and  Sus  appear  to  extend  south- 
ward to  about  the  29th  degree,  or  the  latitude  of  Cape  Nun,  whilst 
the  northernmost  point  of  the  same  empire  at  Ceuta  ia  35*  50',  giving 
therefore  a  breadth  from  north  to  south  of  about  470  miles.     In  the 
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meridian  of  Algien  the  inhabited  country  doM  not  wem  to  extend 
farther  soutli  tJian  about  33°  If.  lut,  where  is  the  district  of  Uie  Benl 
Moiab.  The  soathenunoit  parts  of  Vbe  inhabited  coimtry  of  Tunis  are 
nearly  under  the  lama  parallel  In  the  rt^ency  of  Tripoli  the  tract 
of  the  inhabited  land  ia  muah  narTowed  by  the  great  indentatjoa  of 
the  coBit  produced  by  the  Syrtes,  where  espscially  at  the  innei 
recesa  of  the  great  Sjrtis  the  lands  of  the  Qreat  Desert  almost  t 
the  Bea-ahoie.  But  at  variaus  distances  in  a  southern  direction  across 
tho  waste  are  leTeral  oases,  such  as  Feuan,  Ohadamea,  and  Audjelah, 
nhicb  being  dependeuvies  of  the  regency  of  Tripoli  must  be  coTuidered 
aa  parts  of  Barbaiy.  The  oartem  limits  of  Barbary  may  be  traced  bj 
a  luie  departing  from  Uie  northern  coaat  east  of  Bom  be,  abovit  25°  E, 
long.,  and  running  in  a  aouthem  direction  between  the  oasis  of ." 
jolah  and  tbiit  of  Siwah,  or  Ammon,  which  last  is  considered 
dependency  of  Egypt 

Islamism  is  the  religion  oi  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Bai  baiy.  Of  course  the  Frenu  li  and  other  European  settlers  in  Algdrii 
are  Christians.  All  the  native  tribes  even  of  Berbers  are  said  to  pro 
fess  Islamism.  A  great  □□mber  of  Jews  are  found  in  all  the  principa 
towns,  where  many  of  tham  carry  on  various  branches  of  profltabli 
trade.  The  blacks,  who  are  very  nimierous  in  Barbnir  and  who  comi. 
origiDAlly  from  Soudan  or  the  countries  south  of  the  Oreat  Desert, 
arp,  if  they  may  be  said  to  have  any  religioo  at  all,  Pagana 

{Mnrmor a  Daeripcion  dt  Africa;  Procopiua,  De  BtUo  PontlaJico  ,- 
Shaw's  IVareZf  in  BariaTy.  kc) 

BARBASTRO,  or  BALBASTRO.    [AHiGO!;.] 

BAKBEBYN.    [Cetlon.] 

BARBEZIEUX.    [Cbabente.] 

BARBU'DA,  one  of  the  Leeward  group  of  the  Caribbean  Islands, 
situated  2Tmilesnorthof  AQtigiu,iB  of  an  oval  form  IS  mileain  length 
from  south-east  to  uorth-west,  and  8  miles  broad.'  The  castle  is  in 
17°  3S'  N.  lat.,  61°  GI'  W.  long.  Barbuda  was  Srst  settled  by  a  party 
from  St.  Eitt'e  led  by  Sir  Thomas  Warner,  in  ld2S.  Theerst  settlers, 
■  finding  a  scaicity  of  water  and  that  the  coasts  wei-o  surrounded  by 
rocks,  and  being  hara?eed  by  incurBJotis  of  the  Coribhe  from  Dooiinica, 
abandoned  the  island.  Subseiguently  Gcuei-al  Codringtoa  obtuned 
the  property  of  it  by  a  grant  from  the  crowo,  and  formed  the  pro- 
ject of  raising  stock  for  the  supply  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  in 
which  ha  auccoeilod  very  well.  Barbuda  ia  atill  held  by  the  Codringlon 
family,  and  is  tlie  only  proprietary  govemmejit  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  mhabitants,  chiefly  coloured,  are  employed  in  breeding  stock, 
such  as  cattle,  sbeep,  pigs,  poultry,  Ac  They  also  cultivate  com, 
cottou,  pepper,  indigo,  and  tobacco,  but  no  sugar  is  grown. 

The  island  is  low,  level,  and  fertile.  The  highest  part  lies  to  the 
east,  and  is  called  tJie  High  Land,  though  it  is  not  more  than  SO  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  is  covered  with  woods,  which  are  well  stocked  with 
deer  and  various  kinds  of  game.  Land  crabs  are  kept  in  preserves 
here,  and  are  considared  a  luxury  for  tbe  table.  Thwe  is  a  lagoon  of 
brat^sh  water,  seven  miles  in  length,  communicating  on  the  north- 
west with  the  sea,  and  having  from  four  to  sii  feet  of  water  in  it,  in 
which  are  snappers,  baracoutas,  kingfish,  and  other  species  of  fish. 
The  mansion  of  the  esUte,  or  castle  as  it  ia  called,  is  situated  on  tha 
margin  of  this  lake,  and  around  it  are  the  plantations.  A  church  and 
school  have  recently  been  erected.  The  air  is  ao  mild  and  pure  that 
invalids  from  other  islands  conunonly  resort  here  for  the  restoration 
of  their  health. 

The  coasts  are  defended  by  several  small  batteries.  Reefs  extend 
ofi'  the  island  in  some  places  as  br  as  five  miles,  ^t  there  is  anchorage 
on  the  western  side.  Several  veaaals  having  been  lost  on  its  pocky 
shores,  the  merchants  of  Antigua  petitioned  acme  time  ago  for  a  light- 
house to  be  built  on  it.  As  in  other  West  India  islands,  turtle  ars 
found  here  on  the  shor«s. 

From  the  nature  of  the  ownership,  the  name  of  this  island  eetdom 
appears  in  parliamentary  or  statistiod  works. 

BA'RCA,  the  name  of  a  district  in  the  eastern  division  of  the 
regency  of  Tripoli.  It  is  sometimes  vaguely  applied  to  the  whole  of 
that  division,  including  the  regions  called  b;  the  ancients  ths  Syrtis, 
the  Cyrenoica  or  Pentapohs,  and  the  Marmarica.  But  the  political  or 
administrative  division  of  that  vast  range  of  country  is  as  follows  ;. — 
The  district  called  Sert  or  Sort  extends  from  the  southern  limits  of 
the  district  of  Meaurata  in  Weatam  Tripoli  to  a  plaoe  called  Muktar, 
on  the  southernmost  coast  of  the  Qulf  of  Sidra  or  gnst  Syrtis, 
beyond  which  the  district  of  Barca  begins.  The  Sort  is  under  an 
Arab  sheik,  who  is  tributary  to  the  pasha  of  Tripoli.  The  district 
uf  Barca  extends  inland  to  the  north-east  from  Muktar  to  beyond 
Dema,  and  the  line  of  oosst  parallel  to  It  is  divided  into  two  bey. 
liks,  Bengali  and  Dema,  the  beys  of  which  are  appointed  by  and 
dependent  on  the  pasha  of  Tripoli,  The  inland  tract  called  Buis  is 
under  another  Arab  eheik,  who  is  himself  subordinate  to  the  two 
beys  of  Bengasi  and  Dcms.  Barca  then  comprises  the  country  that 
hes  between  the  Qulf  of  Sidn  snd  Egypt,  the  Ueditemnean  and  the 
DoEpri  The  district,  which  is  entirely  inhabited  by  nomadic  Arabs, 
includue  the  hilly  region  of  Cyrenalca.  Varioos  tribes  wander  in  it, 
among  which  the  Zaouyeh  occupy  the  tract  south  of  Bengazi,  and  the 
great  tribe  called  El-Harabi  extend  eastward  of  the  same  plaoe  as  for 
as  Dema.  The  western  part  of  the  hilly  range  of  Cyrenalca  towards 
Bengasi  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Jebel  Buna,  or  Mountainous  Barca. 

l^e  name  Birca  is  the  modem  fomi  oif  the  Qreek  name  Barce,  a 


colony  of  Cyrena  (Herod,  it.  160)  which  perhaps  existed  alrsaily 
before  as  a  Phranician  colony,  as  its  name  would  indicate.  It  is 
stated  by  SoyUi  to  have  been  100  stadia  from  its  harbour,  which 


Coin  of  Barn. 
FiOB  coin  In  Biitiita  UuMam.    BUrcr.    Acluil  slie.    Weigbt,  304  gruliu. 
The  plant  on  tbe  Tiierie  ot  Ihs  oolni  o/  Btriw  i>  tlig  Sllpfalum,  m  AuTfrtldg, 
vhlcb  rormid  s  principal  srtlcle  of  export  hoiB  Barca  and  Cyme. 
became  afterwards  the  town  called  Ftolemals,  now  Tolomela.     Barca 
•  ■■  B  of  fiOO  stadia  from  Cyrano  and  620  atadta 

plain   now  called    El-Meijeh,  a  high  tabls- 


from  Hesperides 

laud  on  the  hills  of  Cyrenalca  above  Tolometa.  The  Arabs  call  the 
inconsiderable  ruins  that  mark  the  site  of  the  city  El-Hedinah. 
Herodotus  gives  an  interesting  account  of  Barce,  of  its  rivalry  with 
Cyrene,  and  of  the  invasiou  of  tbe  Persians  from  Egypt,  who  took 
Barce  by  treachery  after  a  long  siege,  and  carried  away  a  great 
number  of  its  inhabitants  into  Asia,  where  Darius  the  sou  ot 
Uystsspes  settled  them  in  Bactria  (Iv.  201).  The  territory  of  Bwce 
occupied  the  western  part  of  Cyrenalca,  and  its  inhabitants  aeem  to 
hare  been  a  mixture  of  Oreeks  from  Cfrene  and  of  native  Libyans. 
When  that  country  became  subjact  to  the  Ptolen^iiea  these  kings  built 
the  town  of  Ptolomais,  which  draw  away  from  Boroe  moat  of  ila 
remnining  Greek  JDhabitaots.  Barce  however  continued  to  exist  as  a 
town ;  and  w«  find  that  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  it  hod  its 
bishops  distinct  from  those  of  Ptolemala.  After  the  Saraocns 
conquered  Egypt  they  entered  Cyreuaica,  and  Baree  or  Barcah,  as 
they  calletl  it,  beiame  their  chief  town  in  that  province.  Hence  the 
Arab  geographera  speak  of  the  kingdom  of  Bnjua,  which  is  synony-. 
mouB  with  Cyrenaica.    Cyrene  long  before  this  was  in  ruins. 


lal  >1h.  S[tror,  1ST  gtaiu. 
Under  the  Fatemits  kalifs  of  Enpt  the  appreaaions  of  the 
Saracen  governors  obliged  the  people  M  Bans  to  emigrate,  and  most 
T  them  passed  into  Egypi  Delia  Cella  however  mentiims  a  treaty 
I  oonunerce  in  1236  between  the  rspublic  of  Qenoa  and  Busaoherino 
HuBulman  chief,  who  styles  himself  '  Lord  of  Afrioa,'  by  which 
the  Oenoeae  vera  allowed  to  trade  "  froia  Tripoli  to  Uie  extremity  of 
the  kingdom  of  Barca."  Since  that  time  the  town  of  Barca  has 
entirely  diaappeared,  but  the  name  has  remained  in  use  among  the 
Arabs  to  indicate  the  country  which  once  belonged  to  it  About 
1G50  Sultan  Solyman  having  conquered  Tripoli,  united  tbe  country  of 
Barca  to  it  and  made  a  paahalik  of  the  whole. 

There  has  been  much  misapprehension  among  geographers  about 

e  nature  of  the  Boil  in  the  regions  round  the  great  Syrtis ;  it  has 

len  repraented  as  a  tract  of  barren  sand.    This  howevsr  is  by  no 

eeru  Uis  case.    The  country  is  parched  up  in  summer,  and  it  then 

□ks  dreary,    but  after  the  autumnal    nuns  it    is  covered  with  a 

zurisnt  vegstatioD :  many  parts  of  the  Sort,  which  is  the  worst 

tract,  afford  excellsnt  pastun^   and  some  produce  good  crops  of 

barley  and  dburra.    The  soil  is  sandy,  but  it  is  not  merely  sand. 

As  for  Baroa  many  parts  of  it  an  capable  of  ths  highest  degree  ot 

cultivatioru  Along  the  coast  especially  the  soil  is  fertile,  yielding  com 

and  fine  pasturage  where  cultivated;  but  most  of  the  country  U 

neglected.       Pines,    date-palms,    olive-trees,   and   flowering   ahrubs 

flourish  on  the  higMjni1«       There  are  no  f '  — ■— ■   "-- 
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mountain  torrents  lose  themaelyes  in  the  desert.  Among  the 
antiquitieB  of  the  countxy  are  many  rock-wells,  with  the  remains  of 
nhanwAla  for  Irrigation.  With  a  juaicious  systean  of  iitigation  there 
is  no  doubt  this  country  might  be  made  one  of  the  most  productive 
in  the  world.  ^The  Arabs  of  the  country  are  described  by  Captain 
Beechey  as  a  healthy,  good-looking  race,  superior  in  appearance  to 
those  who  inhabit  tne  miserable  towns  of  Bengazi  and  Dema,  which 
are  the  only  two  places  deserving  the  name  of  towns  in  the  whole 
country.  Teucheira,  afterwards  under  the  Ptolemies  called  Arsinoe, 
was  a  town  of  Barca,  and  its  walls,  which  were  repaired  by  Justinian 
(Procopius,  lib.  vi),  still  remain  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  It 
has  restmied  its  original  name,  slightly  altered  to  Tocra,  and  its 
ruins  are  occupied  part  of  the  year  by  wandering  Arabs.  Ptolemais  or 
Tolometa  is  likewise  in  ruins  and  deserted ;  as  well  as  Berenice  and 
Apollonia,  the  former  port  of  Cyrene.  Descriptions  of  this  interesting 
country  and  of  the  extensive  remains  of  its  cities  have  been  given  in 
Beeche/s  '  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Northern  Coast  of 
Africa';  Delia  CeUa's  '  Viaggio  da  Tripoli  alle  Prontiero  d'Egitto'; 
Pacho's  '  Voyage  dans  la  Cyr^naique.' 

Benga'Hj  tiie  ancient  Berenice^  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Golf  of  Sidra,  the  ancient  Syrtis  Major,  in  82*'  V  N.  lat.,  20**  8'  B.  long., 
ha^  about  2500  inhabitants ;  most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  mud, 
and  are  liable  to  be  washed  away  by  the  heavy  winter  rains.  The 
to«vn  is  defended  by  a  castle,  the  residence  of  the  beg.  The  port  is 
shallow ;  but  some  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  Barbary  States  and 
Malta  in  wool,  bullocks,  sheep,  salt  butter,  and  com.  DenM,  the 
ancient  Damiif  is  a  more  considerable  town  than  Bengazi,  and  has 
a  somewhat  better  appearance.  It  is  140  miles  N.E.  from  Bengazi, 
near  the  eastern  extremity  of  Cyrenaica.  Damis  gave  title  to  a 
bishop  in  early  Christian  times.  The  rest  of  the  country  is  occupied 
by  nomadic  tribes  as  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  The  limits  between 
Tripoli  and  Egypt  along  the  sea-coast  are  not  very  definite ;  they  are 
nominally  stated  to  be  at  Akaba-el-Soloon,  the  OataJxUkrmts  Magnut 
of  the  ancients,  about  26°  E.  long. ;  but  the  fact  is  that  the  country 
in  that  neighbourhood  is  occupied  by  independent  Arabs,  who  acknow- 
ledge neither  the  pasha  of  Tripoli  nor  the  viceroy  of  Egypt.  The 
whole  of  the  Libyan  Desert  to  the  westward  of  £^ypt,  and  as  far  as 
Fezzan,  is  often  called  the  Desert  of  Barca  by  European  traveHers  and 
geographers.  pSESOAzi;  CtrenaIoa.] 
BARCELLOS.    [Entbb  Duero  b  Minho.] 

BARCELO'NA,  a  town  in  South  America,  in  the  republic  of 
Venezuela.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Barcelona,  and  lies 
in  10°  10'  N.  lat,  and  64"  47'  W.  long.,  on  a  small  river,  the  Neveri, 
about  three  miles  from  tiie  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  town 
stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  its  houses  have  mostly  mud 
walls.  Its  unpaved  streets  are  extremely  muddy  in  rainy  weather ; 
and  in  the  dry  season  they  are  covered  with  a  dust  so  light  that  the 
least  breath  of  wind  raises  it  into  the  air.  Nearly  opposite  the 
town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Neveri  stands  a  small  foitress  called 
El  Morro  de  i&rcelona,  on  a  hill  which  rises  to  about  860  or  400  feet 
above  the  sea ;  but  it  is  commanded  on  the  south  by  a  more  lofty 
eminence.  This  fortress  protects  the  harbour  and  the  shipping  in 
it ;  but  the  ssstuary  of  the  Neveri  is  so  shallow  as  not  to  admit 
vessels  of  any  considerable  size,  and  is  besides  exposed  to  the  winds 
firom  north-east,  north,  and  north-west.  At  the  distance  of  about 
three  miles  from  the  shore  is  a  small  rocky  island  called  Borracha, 
inhabited  by  fishermen,  which  on  its  south  side  afibrds  safe  anchorage 
for  ships  of  the  largest  size. 

Barcelona  is  one  of  the  most  tmhealthy  places  in  Sonth  America, 
the  air  being  very  hot  and  moi&t  at  the  same  time.  But  the  exces- 
sive moisture  is  extremely  favourable  to  vegetation ;  and  there  are 
few  tracts  in  South  America  which  can  compare  with  the  country 
about  Barcelona  in  fertility.  Tet  agriculture  is  not  much  advanced,  and 
its  commercial  products  are  only  cacao,  indigo,  and  a  little  cotton. 

The  trade  of  tins  town  before  the  Spanish  colonies  obtained  their 
independence  was  considerable.  The  articles  of  export  were  chiefly 
the  produce  of  the  extensive  pastures  on  the  banks  of  the  Lower 
X)rinoco,  and  extending  northward  toward  the  sources  of  the  Guara- 
piche ;  they  consist  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  jerked  beef,  and  hides, 
all  wldoh  articles  were  carried  to  the  West  Indies.  These  products 
are  now  exported  firom  Angostura. 

This  town  had  in  1807  a  population  of  15,000 :  the  inhabitants  do 
not  now  exceed  6000.    [Venezuela.] 
BARCELONA,  province  of.    [CatalxjiTa.] 

BARCELONA,  a  city  and  seaport  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  ancient 
province  of  Catalufia,  and  of  the  modem  province  of  Barcelona,  is 
situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain  facing  l^e  Mediterranean  Sea, 
m  41*  28'  N.  hit,  2*"  10'  E.  long.,  810  mUes  E.N.E.  from  Madrid  in 
a  straight  line:  the  population  is  estimated  at  140,000.  It  is  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  the  residence  of  the  capitan-general  of  Catalufia, 
and  the  seat  of  a  court  of  first  instance  with  four  judges. 

The  city  stands  on  a  gentle  slope,  and  occuf^es  the  lower  part  of 
a  fertile  plain  girdled  by  hills  which  have  an  average  elevation  of 
700  feet.  The  small  river  Besoe  enters  the  sea  on  the  north  side  of 
the  city,  and  the  Llobregat  on  the  south. 

The  port  is  formed  partly  by  a  natural  Indentation  of  the  coast, 
but  diiefly  by  a  mole  solidly  constructed  of  stone,  which  extends 
{{00  varas  (468|  yards)  in  a  southern  direction,  and  is  terminated  by 


a  lighthouse.  The  mole  is  111  feet  wide,  and  24  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  lighthouse  is  86  feet  high  (60  feet  above  the 
sea  level),  and  has  a  fixed  light  which  may  be  seen  at  a  distance  of 
nine  miles.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  between  the  extremity 
of  the  mole  and  the  foot  of  the  hiU  of  Monjuich ;  it  is  obstructed  in 
its  whole  extent  by  a  sand-bar  which  has  only  12  feet  of  water  above 
it^  though  the  depth  inside  the  harbour  is  from  18  to  20  feet  Laiige 
vessels  ara  consequently  obliged  to  anchor  outside  the  moleu  The 
bar  is  occasionally  lowered  by  a  dredging-machine  worked  by  steam. 
There  are  no  quays  or  docks,  but  vessels  are  commodiously  moored  near 
the  pier.  The  harbour  is  tolerably  well  sheltered  by  the  mole,  but 
storms  from  the  east  and  south  sometimes  do  damage  to  the  shipping. 
Barcelona  is  a  fortified  cily.  It  is  surrounded  by  walla,  with 
bastions,  towers,  covered  ways,  a  ditch,  and  five  gates.  There  is  alao 
a  citadel,  which  is  a  pentagon  regularly  constructed,  on  the  north- 
east side  of  the  dty,  a  fort  called  the  Atarazanas  connected  with  it, 
and  another  fort  on  the  mole.  But  by  far  the  most  important  of 
the  defences  of  Barcelona  is  the  Castle  of  Monjuich,  sometimes 
written  Monjui,  a  fortress  which  occupies  the  summit  of  the  hill 
cidled  Monjuicfa^  which  is  680  feet  high,  and  juts  out  abruptly  into 
the  sea  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  from  the  south-eastern  gate  of  the 
city.  The  fortifications  on  ^his  hill  completely  command  the  dty  and 
port  It  has  about  200  brass  eannon  mounted,  and  a  great  number 
of  guns  unmotmted.  It  is  supposed  to  have  received  its  name  from 
its  having  been  in  early  times  a  burying-place  of  the  Jews  (Mon- 
juich). On  the  side  of  the  sea  the  city  is  protected  by  a  massive 
stone  wall  called  the  Muralla  del  Mar,  which  is  400  feet  long,  62  feet 
wide,  and  about  50  feet  high.  The  top  of  this  sea-wall  is  a  favourite 
promenade. 

The  city  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Rambla,  which  runs 
nearly  north  and  south,  and  separates  the  old  city  from  the  new. 
The  word  'rambla'  in  Spanish  means  the  bed  of  a  river  left  dry  in 
summer,  and  used  as  a  road.  The  Rambla  of  Barcelona  was  originally 
a  channel  of  this  kind,  which  on  the  extension  of  the  city  was  taken 
in,  and  formed  into  a  public  walk  as  well  as  a  central  sia^et  It  is 
nearly  1000  yards  long,  very  wide,  planted  with  rows  of  trees  in  the 
centre,  and  with  some  of  the  best  residences,  hotels,  cafds,  and  aho]>s 
on  each  side.  It  is  the  fashionable  promenade,  and  in  the  aftemoona 
is  crowded  with  company.  Most  of  the  streets  in  the  old  city  and 
many  in  the  new  are  very  narrow  and  very  tortuoua  In  the  new 
city  several  new  streets  have  been  built  which  are  wide  and  well 
paved,  with  commodious  houses  and  good  shops,  most  of  the  fronts 
being  painted  white  or  in  colours.  The  old  narrow  streets  in  both 
parts  of  the  <dty  are  widened  occasionally  as  restorations  become 
necessary. 

The  Plaza  del  Palacio  is  the  only  large  square  in  the  city.  In  it 
are  situated  the  Palacio  de  la  Reina,  occupied  by  the  capitan-general, 
built  in  1444  of  a  reddish-coloured  stone,  with  a  balcony  and  painted 
cornice ;  the  Aduana  (custom-house)  a  huge  building,  and  the  Lonja 
(exchange)  a  very  fine  structure.  Public  schools  are  established  in 
the  exchange  for  teaching  the  sciences  and  arts,  especially  those  of 
navigation,  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting.  These  institutions 
are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  and  the  instruction  is 
gratuitous.  A  handsome  street  leads  firom  the  Plaza  by  the  Puerta 
del  Mar  (Sea-Chite)  to  the  Muralla  del  Mar.  The  Plaza  de  la  Ciudad 
is  small,  but  contains  two  handsome  buildings,  the  Palacio  de  la 
Diputacion,  now  the  seat  of  the  Audiencia  Terratorial  of  Cataluli.% 
and  the  town-hall.  The  opera-house  called  the  Liceo  Filarm<5nico  is 
capable  of  containing  4000  persons.  It  is  stated  to  be  as  large  as  the 
La  Scala  at  Milan.  The  Italian  Opera  in  Barcelona  is  equed  to  that 
of  Madrid,  and  the  inhabitants  are  much  attached  to  musical  enter- 
tainments. The  Teatro  de  Santa  Cruz  is  in  the  Rambla ;  the  Teatro 
Nuevode  Capuchinos,  built  in  1843,  is  in  the  Calle  San  Fernando  VII. 
There  are  other  smcdler  theatres.  The  chief  prison,  commenced  in 
1888  and  completed  in  1840,  is  a  massy  and  handsome  structure. 
There  are  also  a  house  of  correction,  a  penitentiary  for  women,  and 
other  smaller  places  of  confinement  Some  of  the  churches  are  fine, 
but  the  interiors  are  generally  dark,  and  they  contain  few  good 
paintings.  The  cathedral  occupies  the  highest  part  of  the  old  city. 
It  was  commenced  in  1298,  but  is  not  yet  completed.  It  is  of  rather 
handsome  gothic  architecture  with  two  noble  towers.  The  interior 
is  lofty,  and  the  roof  is  supported  by  slender  and  elegant  pillars. 
The  painted  glass  of  the  windows  is  splendid.  The  cloisters  are 
exceedingly  beautiful,  with  light  pointed  arches,  and  the  central  space 
ornamented  with  two  fountains  and  planted  with  orange-trees.  The 
church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Mar  is  next  in  importance  to  the  cathedral. 
The  principal  entrance  is  of  handsome  pointed  architecture,  and  the 
interior  is  imposing,  with  a  wide  nave  and  lofty  roof  supported  by 
light  pentagonal  columns  with  pointed  arches.  There  are  altogether 
about  twenty  churches.  ^  The  convents,  since  the  suppression  of  the 
monastic  orders  in  Spain,  have  in  some  instances  been  converted  to 
secular  uses,  and  in  others  been  taken  down  to  allow  the  widening 
of  the  streets  or  forming  small  plazas.  There  are  several  educatioual 
and  literary  establishments,  among  which  are  the  Real  Academia  do 
Ciencias  Katurales  y  Artes,  the  Academia  de  Buenas  Letras,  the 
Liceo  de  Isabel  II.,  the  Universidad  Literaria  de  Barcelona,  and 
others.  There  are  several  hospitals  and  other  charitable  institutions. 
The  market  called  the  Borne  is  well  supplied  with  fowhj,  fruit,  and 
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vegetablea,  and  the  PesoiideriA  has  a  good  supply  of  fish.  The  new 
market  called  the  Bocaria  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  convent  of  San 
Job4  There  are  14  or  15  fondas,  or  hotels,  and  unwards  of  60  oafi^ 
Notwithstanding  the  great  size  of  Barcelona,  it  naa  nothing  which 
can  properly  be  called  a  newspaper.  There  is  a  small  Diario  which 
contains  a  marine  list^  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  advertiaementa 
There  are  a  few  Roman  antiquities  in  the  old  city,  consisting  of 
portions  of  arches,  columns,  and  fragments  of  sculpture. 

Barcelona  was  formerly  the  chief  oommerdal  city  and  port  of 
Spain,  but  its  importance  in  this  respect  has  greatly  diminished  of 
late  yean.  The  foreign  trade  is  reduced  to  a  mere  trifle.  Some 
wines  and  brandies  are  shipped  to  Cuba,  but  little  ekewhere.  Thirty 
or  forty  years  ago  as  many  as  600  or  700  British  Tesaels  have 
entered  the  harbour  in  one  year.  In  1841  only  57  British  vessels 
entered  with  coal,  iron,  and  machineiy,  and  they  all  left  in  ballast^ 
some  taking  in  wine,  almords,  nuts,  and  fruits  at  Tarragona,  others 
at  Marseille  and  elsewhere.  Only  a  few  small  vessels  of  all  nations 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  harbo^rr.  The  manufacturing  industry  of  the 
inhabitants  consists  chiefly  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  but  some 
of  these  are  more  in  appearance  than  reality,  French  and  English 
articles  being  smuggled,  and  sold  by  the  manufacturers  as  their  own 
productions.  The  manufactures  of  cutlery  and  flre-arms,  formerly 
important,  are  now  comparatively  trifling* 

The  suburb  of  Batcdoneta  is  inhabiied  chiefly  by  persons  connected 
with  the  manufactures  and  trades  connected  with  shipping.  The 
population  is  now  about  10,000.  It  is  regularly  built,  the  houses  of 
brick,  one  or  two  stories  high.  It  is  situated  south-east  of  the  city, 
a  short  distance  from  the  Muralla  del  Mar,  and  near  the  entrance  to 
the  mole.  It  was  commenced  in  1754  by  the  Marques  de  la  Mina, 
who  was  then  capitan-general  of  Catalufia. 

The  environs  of  Barcelona  are  very  picturesque,  and  abound  in 
beautiful  promenades.  There  are  many  villages  and  villas,  and 
numerous  gardens  and  well-cultivated  fields  which  are  hedged  round 
with  American  aloes,  and  planted  with  olives,  orange-trees,  vines,  and 
other  trees  and  shrubs  of  warm  climates. 

By  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  Barcelona  was  named  BaptctyAv 
(Ptol.  ii.  6,  §  8),  Barcmo  ('Itm.  Anl'  pp.  890,  898),  Barcdo  (Avien. 
'Or.  Mar.*  520),  and  BarceUma  ('Geog.  Rav.'  iv.  42,  v.  8),  which  last 
name  it  retains.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  400  years  before 
the  building  of  Rome;  and  to  have  been  re-founded  B.O.  285  by 
Hamilcar  Barcas,  from  whom  the  name  is  derived.  (Oros.  viil48.) 
It  continued  to  be  a  Carthaginian  colony  till  B.a  206,  when  the 
Cart.haginian8  were  expelled  from  Spain.  Under  the  Romans  it  was 
a  colony,  *  Colonia  Faventia  Julia  Augusta  Fia  Barcino.'  It  was 
taken  about  a.d.  411  by  the  Goths.  In  718  the  Moon  obtained  it  by 
capitulation  and  held  it  till  801,  when  it  capitulated  to  Charlemagne, 
who  with  his  son  Louis  le  Debonnaire  had  besieged  it  in  aid  of  the 
Cntalonians.  It  was  taken  and  retaken  three  or  four  times  by  Moon 
and  Christians;  but  finally  established  its  independence  about  984, 
when  the  greater  part  of  Catulufia  was  formed  into  an  independent 
sovereignty,  having  the  title  of  Condado  de  Barcelona.  In  this  state 
it  continued  till  1187,  when  the  Conde  de  Barcelona  was  betrothed 
to  Pctronila,  the  infant  queen  of  Aragon,  and  governed  that  kingdom 
as  Principe  de  Aragon.  His  son  Alfonso  II.  succeeded  him  in  1162 
as  king  of  Aragon,  and  Catalufta  was  thenceforth  included  in  the 
kingdom  of  Aragon.  [Abagon.]  The  fueros,  or  municipal  privileges, 
of  Barcelona  were  secured  by  decrees  of  successive  kizigs  of  Aragon 
and  Spain,  and  were  such  as  almost  to  make  it  a  sovereign  state. 
The  municipal  government  consisted  of  a  council  of  100  selected 
from  the  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  mechanics,  and  a  body  of  six 
councillors,  tho  former  entrusted  with  the  legislative  functions  of 
government,  the  latter  with  the  executive.  They  made  treaties  with 
foreign  powen,  granted  letten  of  reprisal,  and  raised  funds  for  the 
construction  of  useful  works  and  for  commercial  speculations  too 
hazardous  for  private  enterprise.  (Prescott's  '  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,' 
vol.  i.  p.  82.) 

In  the  middle  ages  Barcelona  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
cities  and  seaports  of  Europe,  the  rival  of  Genoa  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  and  the  dep6t  where  Christian  Spain  received  the  commodities 
of.  the  East.  After  the  conquest  of  America  it  became  a  great 
magazine  where  woollen  and  silk  g^ods,  fire-arms  and  cutiery, 
together  with  many  other  articles  of  manufacture,  were  prepared 
for  the  Spanish  colonies.  In  the  war  of  succession  Barcelona  adhered 
to  the  archduke  of  Austria.  The  castle  of  Mon)uich  was  surprised 
and  taken  by  Lord  Peterborough  October  9th,  1705,  and  Barcelona 
surrendered  to  him  Sept.  ISth,  1 706.  It  was  besieged  in  171 3.  In  1714 
Marshal  Berwick  reinforced  the  besiegero  wil^  20,000  French  soldiera, 
and  took  the  city  by  assault  September  12th.  When  Philip  V.  of 
France  prevailed  over  the  Austrians  Barcelona  was  deprived  of  all 
its  fueros.  It  was  again  reduced  under  French  domin.«\tion  during 
Napoleon's  invasion  of  the  Peninsula.  In  1884  it  opposed  Christina ; 
in  1840  it  declared  for  Espartero,  in  1841  it  decla^3d  against  him, 
and  in  1842  he  bombarded  it. 

(Capmani,  MemoHat  Bohre  la  MarvMiy  Comercio^  y  Arte»  de  Barce- 
lona ;  Ford's  Handbook  of  Spain ;  Madoz,  DicdonaHo  de  EspaAa ; 
Haverty's  Wanderings  in  Spam,  1843 ;  Hoskins's  Spain  asftie,  1851.) 

BARCELONNETTE.    [Alpes,  Basses.] 

BARCELONNETTE-DE-VITROLLES.    [Alpk,  Hautes.] 


BABDSET,  a  small  island  in  the  Irish  Sm  belonging  to  Caenuu> 
vonshire  in  North  Wales,  near  the  north  point  of  Cardigan  Bay.  Its 
distance  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  promontory  of  Braich  y  PwU 
in  Caernarvonshire  is  about  24  miles ;  its  length  is  somewhat  more 
than  2  miles,  its  breadth  about  1  mile,  comprising  about  870  acres  of 
land,  of  which  nearly  a  third  is  occupied  by  a  mountainous  ridge, 
which  only  afibrds  food  for  a  few  sheep  and  rabbits.  The  population 
in  1851  was  92,  of  whom  46  were  males  and  46  females.  The  island  is 
sheltered  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  the  ridge  just  mentioned,  tiie 
sea-front  of  which  presents  perpendicular  and  projecting  clifb,  in 
which  the  hasardous  trade  of  taking  eggs  bv  the  adventurer  being 
let  down  by  a  rope  from  the  top  of  the  diff  is  practised,  during  the 
resort  of  pufi^  and  other  migratory  birds  in  the  spring  season. 
Samphire  is  gathered  here.  Baidsey  is  only  accessible  to  the  mariner 
on  tne  south-east  side,  where  there  is  a  small  well-sheltered  harbour 
capable  of  admitting  vessels  of  80  or  40  tons  burden.  The  soil  of  the 
island  is  chiefly  argillaceous,  and  is  tolerably  fertile,  producing 
excellent  barley.    A  lighthouse  was  erected  on  the  island  in  1821. 

The  present  name  of  the  island  is  thought  to  be  derived  from  its 
having  formed  a  refuge  for  the  bards.  It  was  also  called  the  Isle  of 
Saints  and  Tnis  Enlli,  or  the  Island  of  the  Current,  on  account  of 
the^  rapid  current  which  sets  in  between  it  and  the  mainland,  and 
which  renden  the  passage  difficult  and  rather  unsafe.  The  name  of 
*  Isle  of  Saints '  is  said  to  have,  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that 
after  the  massacre  at  Bangor  the  surviving  monks  fled  hither  for 
refuge.  It  is  certain  that  Bardsey  became  at  an  early  period  a  seat  of 
religious  recluses.  A  religious  house  probably  existed  here  prior  to 
516,  when  Dufaridus,  archbishop  of  Caerieon,  having  resigned  his 
archbishopric,  retired  to  Bardsey.  The  monks  of  BaixUey  abbey  are 
stated  in  monkish  legends  to  have  eigoyed,  while  they  continued 
virtuous,  the  peculiar  privilege  of  dying  in  regular  succession,  the 
oldest  going  fint^  so  that  it  was  always  known  whose  turn  would  be 
next;  but  this  privilege  was  withdrawn  when  they  became  coiruptw 
The  site  of  the  abbey  is  now  only  disooverable  by  numerous  graves 
lined  with  stone.  There  are  some  slight  remains  of  an  ecclesiastical 
character,  of  which  the  principcJ  is  a  singular  ruined  chapel  or  oratory 
consisting  of  a  long  vaulted  room  with  an  insulated  stone  altar  near 
the  east  end.  On  Sundays,  in  bad  weather,  one  of  the  inhabitants 
reads  the  litui^gy  in  this  chapel  to  the  rest ;  but  the  regular  parochial 
duties  are  performed  at  the  parish  ohufdi  of  Aberdaron  on  the 
opposite  promontory. 

(Pennant's  Jkmr  tn  Waki  ;  Bingley's  North  Wakt ;  Parry's  Cambrian 
Mirror  ;  Dugdale's  MonasHcon,) 

BARDSTOWN.    [Ksmtuokt.] 

BAREGES.    [PTB^N^n,  Hautbb.] 

BAREIIjLT,  an  extensive  district  in  Hindustan  in  the  province  of 
DelhL  This  district  formed  part  of  Rohilound  previous  to  the  con- 
quest of  that  country  in  1774,  by  the  British  acting  in  the  name  of 
Shuja  ud  Dowlah,  vimer  of  Oudei  In  1801  the  district  of  Bareilly 
was  ceded  to  the  Ek«t  India  Company  by  the  visier,  afterwards  king  of 
Oude,  in  return  for  pecuniary  and  xnilitary  aid.  This  change  of 
ownership  has  been  advantageous  to  the  district  in  many  ways. 
Bareilly  iB  now  again  included  in  the  Rohilcund  province.  In  1846 
it  contained  8281  townships,  with  a  population  of  about  one  million. 

Bareilly  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Kumaon  hills,  S.  and  E.  by  the 
remaining  territory  of  the  king  of  Oude,  and  W.  by  Mooradabad, 
Allighur,  and  Furruckabad.  In  the  Institutes  of  Akbar  this  district 
is  described  under  the  name  of  Budayoon:  its  name  before  the 
conquest  by  the  Rohillas  was  Kuthair. 

The  district  is  for  the  most  part  level,  and  bdng  abundantly 
watered  by  the  Ganges,  whidi  forms  its  boundary  to  the  west,  and  by 
many  smsll  streams,  the  soil  is  generally  productive.  The  vegetable 
productions  are  the  same  as  are  usually  cultivated  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Hindustan;  with  the  addition  of  a  kind  of  scented  rice, 
called  basmati  The  heat  of  the  district  in  summer  is  excessive; 
while  the  thermometer  sometimes  descends  below  the  fr-eesing  point 
in  winter. 

The  district  contains  several  considerable  towns.  These  are,  an 
addition  to  Bareilly  the  capital,  Budavoon,  Chundowsy,  Chilkeah, 
Chaudpoor,  Pillibeet,  Rampoor,  and  Shunehanpoor. 

Budaifoon,  situated  in  28**  5'  N.  lat,  79  6'  E.  long.,  is  a  very  ancient 
place.  It  was  a  flourishing  town  when  conquered  by  the  Mohamme- 
dans in  1208,  and  is  so  mentioned  by  Abul  Fazl ;  but  it  is  no  longer 
of  any  importance.  Okundomy,  in  28**  26'  N.  lat,  78**  44'  E.  long., 
carried  on  a  great  trade  in  salt  before  the  cession  of  the  district  to  the 
English.  ChiUDeah,  in  29*"  24'  N.  lat.,  79''  5'  E.  long.,  is  a  place  of  im- 
portance as  one  of  the  principal  marts  of  trade  with  Kumaon,  and 
through  that  district  with  Tibet  and  Tartary.  A  kind  of  fair  is  held 
here  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  when  temporary  huts  or  booths 
are  erected,  in  which  are  exposed  for  sale  Elnglish  wooUen  and  cotton 
cloths,  and  shawls  the  product  of  Indian  looms.  Chaudpoor,  in 
29"  11'  N.  lat.,  78"  16'  E.  long.,  is  a  place  of  great  trade  with  the 
countries  to  the  north,  and  contains  several  wetJthy  inhabitants.  A 
tank  to  which  great  sanctity  is  attributed  is  the  cause  of  many  Hindoo 
pilgrims  visiting  this  town,  which  likewise  contains  several  temples. 
Pmbeet,  in  28"  88'  N.  lat,  79"  42'  E.  long.,  is  built  on  the  banks  of 
the  Qurrah,  which  is  navigable  only  during  the  rainy  season.  This 
town  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  previous  to  its  cession  to  the 
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EngliBh,  which  it  then  for  the  most  part  lost,  but  its  oommeroe  is  now 
somewhat  reviying.  The  town  is  celebrated  as  being  the  prindpcJ 
l^aoe  of  sale  for  a  particularly  fine  description  of  rice,  noted  all  over 
Upper  Hindustan  for  its  brilliant  wMteness,  and  known  in  commerce 
as  PiUibeet  rice.  A  veiy  elegant  mosque  was  built  here  during  the 
dominion  of  the  Bohillaa.  The  to#ns  of  Babbillt,  Rampoob,  and 
Shahjehait POOR  are  noticed  in  separate  articles. 

The  roads  and  bridges  are  generally  better  maintained  in  Bareilly 
than  in  most  parte  of  Hindustan,  and  the  hackery  or  cart  employed 
for  the  conveyance  of  goods  is  more  commodious  than  that  used  in 
the  lower  provinces.  The  trade  with  Kumaon,  and  with  the  countries 
beyond  to  the  north,  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  means  of  goats,  which 
bear  their  loads  to  very  great  distances^  even  as  far  as  Tibet,  across 
the  mountains :  this  trade  consists  principally  in  chintzes,  salt,  raw 
sugar,  cotton  goods,  cutlery,  and  trinkets. 

The  natives  of  this  district  are  a  tall  and  handsome  race  of  men. 
Mohammedans  and  Hindoos  are  said  to  be  nearly  equal  in  number  in 
this  district,  but  no  census  or  classification  has  ever  been  made  by 
which  the  exact  proportions  could  be  ascertained. 

(Mill's  BriUah  India;  ParliameiUaty  Papers.) 

BAREia.LT,  the  capital  town  of  the  district  BareiUy,  Ib  situated 
in  28*"  23'  N.  lat.,  79*  26'  E.  long. ;  142  miles  K  by  S.  from  Delhi,  and 
806  miles  N.W.  from  Calcutta.  This  town  stands  on  an  elevated  spot 
near  the  banks  of  the  united  stream  .of  the  Jooah  and  Sunkra  rivers, 
about  40  miles  N.W.  from  the  Ganges.  It  came  into  possession  of  the 
British  in  1801,  at  the  time  of  the  cession  to  them  of  the  district  of 
Bareilly,  and  was  then  made  the  seat  of  a  civil  establishment  and  a 
circuit  court,  having  iurisdiction  over  nine  other  subordinate  districts. 

The  town  of  BareiUy  is  extensive :  when  a  survey  was  made  in  1822 
it  was  found  to  contain  18,926  houses  and  shops,  and  65,795  inhabit- 
ants :  of  these  about  two-thirds  were  Hindoos,  and  one-third  Moham- 
medans. The  principal  street  is  nearly  2  miles  in  length,  and  the 
houses,  although  low  (many  of  them  having  only  one  story),  are  well 
built :  in  some  other  parte  of  the  town  uie  houses  are  Utile  better 
than  huts.  The  servants  of  the  East  India  Company  occupy  a  sort  of 
citadel  outside  the  town. 

The  inhabitants  of  BareiUy  show  much  ingenui^  in  the  manufacture 
of  sword-cutlery  and  various  other  objects,  sucn  as  fine  carpeting, 
embroidery,  jeweUery,  book-bindiog,  and  engraving.  The  town  is 
Ukewise  noted  for  its  brass  manufactures  and  cabinet  work ;  many  of 
the  company's  stations  in  the  upper  provinces  of  India  are  suppUed 
from  Boieilly  with  various  articles  of  household  furniture,  which  are 
conveniently  and  beautifuUy  made. 

There  is  a  school  at  Bareuly  under  the  auspices  of  the  East  India 
Company.  From  this  school,  in  1852,  there  were  48  candidates  for 
the  diploma  of  vakeel,  or  pleader  in  the  native  courts. 

(RenneU's  Memoir  ;  MiU'a  Britith  India  ;  Parliamentarp  Papers.) 

BARFLEUR.    [Manchb,  La.] 

BA'RI,  TERRA  DI,  a  province  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  SicUies 
nearly  coinciding  with  that  part  of  ancient  Apulia  which  was 
called  Peuoetio.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Adriatic,  K  and  S.E.  by  the 
Terra  d'Otrauto,  S.  and  S.W.  by  the  province  of  BasiUoata,  and  W.  by 
that  of  Capitanata.  The  province  lies  between  40"  45'  and  41"  19' 
N.  lat.,  15"  54'  and  17"  88'  K  long. :  its  length  is  about  80  mUes,  its 
average  breadth  about  80  miles.  The  area  is  2858  square  ndles, 
and  the  population  in  1845  was  491,881.  The  greater  part  of  the 
province  lies  north  of  the  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  which  breaking  off 
from  the  main  chain  in  the  north-west  of  the  province  of  BasiUcata 
runs  in  an  easterly  direction  to  the  extremity  of  the  Terra  d'Otranto. 
Several  of  its  ridges  are  bare  and  barren,  especiaUy  those  caUed  the 
Muigie  di  Minervino,  and  the  farther  east  the  Muigie  di  Gravina  ed 
Altamura ;  but  the  greater  part  abounds  in  pasture.  A  smaU  portion 
of  the  province  Ues  on  the  southern  slopes  of  this  ridge.  The  chief 
river  is  the  Ofanto,  the  ancient  Aufidus,  which  runs  on  the  western 
border  of  the  province.  There  are  several  lakes,  the  principal  of  which 
are  those  of  Battaglia,  Jacomi,  and  Saasano^  which  neither  receive  any 
streams  nor  have  any  known  outlets  The  temperature  is  mild  and 
healthy,  except  in  summer  when  the  heat  is  excessive  and  dries  up  the 
springs  so  that  the  want  of  pure  water  is  then  severely  felt  The  soU 
in  the  plains,  which  cover  a  great  part  of  the  province,  especiaUy  along 
the  seaboard,  consists  of  a  deep  and  very  rich  vegetable  mould  resting 
on  a  calcareous  subsoU.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants.  From  the  town  of  Ban  northward  great  quantities  of 
wheat  are  grown.  Two  kinds  of  it  are  cultivated,  the  common  wheat 
for  bread,  and  a  smaU-grained  hard  wheat  (grano  duro),  which  is  pre- 
ferred for  maccaroni,  and  is  exported  to  Naples  and  elsewhere  under 
the  name  of  Barletta  com,  from  the  harbour  of  Barletta  where  it  Ib 
shipped.  The  principal  farmers  of  this  part  of  the  province  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  company  so  that  the  corn  trade  of  Barletta 
is  entirely  in  their  hands.  After  providing  for  seeii  and  their  home 
consumption  they  hold  their  surplus  com  in  readiness  to  send  to 
Barletta,  where  a  register  is  kept  of  the  quantity  which  each  has  to 
selL  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Bari  the  culture  changes 
trom  com  to  the  oUve,  and  the  oils  of  Bari  are  reckoned  at  Naples  the 
best  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the  province 
only  enough  com  for  the  consumption  is  grown,  the  farmers'  chief 
eare  being  here  also  the  olive;  but  the  oils  are  only  of  ordinary  quaUty. 
The  other  crops  are  tobacco,  cotton,  flax,  almonds,  currants^  carobs. 


'  and  other  fruits.  Capers,  Uqnorice,  and  the  soda  plant  are  also  abun- 
dantly grown.  The  best  wines  are  those  of  Trani,  Bitonto,  and  TerlizzL 
Among  the  domestic  animals,  asses,  goats,  end  pigs  are  numerous ; 
the  horses  are  smaU ;  buffaloes,  and  sheep  ftunous  as  in  ancient  times 
for  their  fine  wool,  are  reared.  A  Uttle  silk  is  produced.  The  fisheries 
and  saltworks  along  the  coast  are  very  valuable.  The  province.has  no 
manufactures  of  importuice ;  but  ship-building  is  carried  on  in  moat 
of  the  towns  along  the  coast  The  trade  is  oiiefly  carried  on  by  sea 
with  Naples,  Venice,  Trieste,  and  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  and  consista 
of  the  agricultural  products  mentioned  above.  The  principal  road  in 
the  province  is  that  which  runs  along  the  coast,  and  forms  part  of  the 
Canunino  de  Puglia,  or  the  great  ApuUan  road  from  Naples  to  Otranto ; 
it  coincides  witi^  the  ancient  Appian  Way  from  Bari  to  Monopoli, 
whence  the  modem  road  runs  more  inland.  There  are  also  good  cross- 
roads from  Bari  to  Altamura,  from  Altamura  to  Qravina,  and  from 
Bari  to  MonopoU ;  besides  several  others,  aU  admirably  constaructed 
and  weU  kept 

Towns. — Altamura,  Bahletta,  and  Bari  are  noticed  in  separate 
articles.  Of  the  other  towns  we  shaU  notice  first  such  of  them  as  are 
on  the  coast 

Bisceglia^  21  miles  N.W.  from  Bari,  built  on  a  promontoiy  defended 
by  well-constructed  fortifications,  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  15,000 
inhabitants.  The  coast-road  runs  under  the  walls,  but  does  not  enter 
the  town.  There  are  several  pretty  villas  and  country  housea  in  the 
neighbouibood,  which  is  celebrated  for  its  currants.  The  oUve  and 
the  vine  are  also  cultivated  here.  Besides  a  cathedral  and  two  col- 
legiate churches  the  town  has  several  other  churches,  two  monasteries, 
an  hospital,  and  an  ecclesiastical  coUege.  Rain-water  is  preserved  in 
cisterns  for  the  supply  of  the  town.  The  harbour  is  accessible  only 
for  smaU  craft 

Giovenaxzo,  a  town  of  7000  inhabitants,  is  situated  12  mUes  W.N.W. 
from  Bari,  on  a  peninsular  rock  which  forms  a  smaU  harbour.  The 
town  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and  is  famous  for  its  hospice  or  asylum 
founded  by  Ferdinand  I.,  in  which  above  500  children  are  maintained 
and  instructed  in  trades.  In  a  sepai'ate  part  of  the  establishment 
young  folks  imprisoned  by  the  laws  ai*e  taught  trades  and  undergo 
reformatory  discipline.  Near  QiovenazEO  the  country  presents  a  suc- 
cession of  vineyanls,  oUve-grounds,  almond  and  carob  plantations,  and 
com-fielda 

Mola,  18  miles  KS.E.  from  Bari,  is  built  on  a  low  point  of  land 
which  is  indented  with  three  small  creeks,  and  flanked  by  two  open 
roadsteads  with  ten  feet  of  water.  SmaU  coasters  load  and  unload  in 
the  creeks.  The  town  is  iU-buUt ;  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked, 
and  many  of  the  houses  are  faUing  to  decay.  The  inhabitants,  who 
number  9800,  carry  on  some  coasting  trade. 

Molfetta,  an  episcopcJ  town,  situated  15  nules  W.N.W.  from  Ban,  is 
beautiifuUy  situated  on  the  sesrshore,  and  has  17,000  inhabitants.  It  is 
surrounded  by  walls,  and  contains  many  handsome  houses  distinguished, 
like  those  of  all  the  towns  along  this  coast,  by  the  perfection  of  their 
masonry.  The  shore-road  passes  along  the  waUs,  but  does  not  enter 
the  town.  The  inhabitants  of  Molfetta  have  been  always  distinguished 
for  their  commercial  activity  and  spirit  A  mole  and  natural  break- 
water form  the  harbour,  by  which  a  considerable  trade  in  com,  oil, 
almonds,  and  other  produce  is  carried  on.  Among  the  public  build- 
ings of  the  town  are  a  cathedral  and  several  other  churcnes,  a  castle, 
and  a  college.  Linen  and  saltpetre  are  named  among  its  manufac- 
tures, and  ihsre  are  sUps  for  buUding  smaU  coasting  vessels.  In  the 
limestone  stratum  near  the  town  are  many  oval  caverns  which  seem  to 
be  hollowed  out  in  tiers  resembling  the  boxes  of  a  theatre ;  one  of 
these,  called  the  Nitre  Cavern,  is  1400  feet  in  circimiference  and 
112  feet  deep.  Nitre  is  found  in  aU  these  caverns,  and  is  a  source  of 
considerable  revenue  to  the  crown. 

Manopolif  26  mUes  S.E.  from  Bari,  is  a  well-built  episcopal  town  of 
15,000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  opulent  proprietors.  It  is 
btdlt  on  an  eminence  above  the  sea,  and  like  most  of  the  other  coast- 
towns  is  fortified.  Linen  and  cotton  are  manufactured,  and  these 
with  oU  and  wine  are  the  chief  articles  of  trade.  The  bishop  of  Mono- 
poU is  a  sufiragan  of  the  Holy  See.  Six  nules  south-east  from  Mono- 
poU is  a  tower  caUed  Torre  kAgnaao,  which  marks  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Onatia.  The  commentators  on  a  passage  in  Horace  ('  Sat/ 
i.  98),  which  most  probably  they  do  not  interpret  aright,  all  agree 
that  this  town  had  a  poor  supply  of  good  water.  The  article  is  now  most 
abundant  there,  and  one  of  the  fountains,  called  Fonted'Agnacao,  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  country.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  extend  from 
the  Torre  d' Agnazzo  inland  towards  Fasono.  In  the  sepulchres  of  the 
vicinity  numerous  vases,  terra-oottas,  and  other  rehcs  have  been 
found,  as  weU  as  a  few  inscriptions  in  the  Messapian  dialect 

PoUgnanOf  20  nules  S.E.  from  Bari,  stands  on  a  high  cUff  command- 
ing  fine  views  of  a  rich  and  highly-cultivated  country.  The  ro<^  on 
which  the  town  is  buUt  is  hoUowed  out  into  caverns  by  the  sea : 
population,  5000. 

Trani,  27  miles  N.W.  from  Bari  and  7  mUes  S.E.  from  Barletta,  is 
a  fortified  archiepiscopal  town  of  18,300  inhabitants.  The  for^- 
cations  were  built  by  Frederick  II.  The  harbour  is  circular,  and  sur- 
rounded by  fine  stone  quays,  which  are  backed  by  handsome  houses. 
Trani  was  a  celebrated  port  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  and  the 
Templars  had  an  hospital  in  the  town.  The  harbour  is  now  acoesaible 
only  for  smaU  craft  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  mud.    The 
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town  ta  veil  bnilt.  The  cathednl,  a  fine  Laubardiin 
■  bea'jtifuUy-deoorotod  «iid  well-lishted  interior,  and  is  ■urtnoonted 
by  one  of  the  t&llest  steeples  in  Italy.  Tnni  haa  a  bandBOme  theatre, 
and  reckoiu  among  its  ouriooitiai  mno  ancient  mile-atones.  The  neigk- 
bourhood  is  famoua  for  its  Gga  and  aweet  trine.  The  fig-trwa  are 
grown  in  rowa  in  the  fields  aa  npaliera,  and  their  fruit  ia  dried  npon 
conical  huts  or  toweia  called  '  apecchie,'  which  form  a  curious  feature 
in  tbe  BceneiT  of  aereral  parte  of  the  province.  Trani  ia  the  seat  of 
one  of  the  four  great  dvil  courta  of  appeal  (Oran  Corti  CiWIi)  of 
the  kingdom  ;  tbis  court  baa  jurisdictioQ  OTer  the  Terra  di  Ban  and 
tbn  Terra  d'Otranto. 

Tovni  Iff  the  Interior. — Altahuiu.  Andrta,  an  episcopal  city  of 
1li,000  inbabitanta,  is  dtuatad  in  a  beautiful  plain  33  miles  W.N.W. 
from  Ban  and  10  miles  S.W.  from  TranL  It  has  a  lisndsame  oathedi«l 
and  a  college.  laabella  of  England,  third  wife  of  the  emperor 
Frederick  II..  ia  buried  in  the  cathedral.  Andiia  ia  the  birthplace  of 
Conrad,  Frederick's  son  by  his  aecond  wife. 

Bitonio,  Oia  ancient  Butvnlum,  12  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Baii,  is  an 
episcopal  town  witli  a  splendid  cathednd,  aereral  other  churobea, 
two  monssteriea,  an  hospital,  an  eocleuaalical  seminary,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  ]S,l)Oa.  A  dalicioiia  wine  oalled  Eagarello  ia  made  near  tbe 
town.  In  ita  vicinity  the  Spaniarda  defeated  tbe  Imperialista  Hay  !5, 
1T36.  Tbe  aee  of  Bitanto  is  omtad  to  that  of  Kuco.  To  the  south  of 
Bitanto  are  the  towna if odiijrno,  population  GGOO;  vaABUtita,  situated- 
at  the  Treetem  extremity  of  tjio  plain  of  Bari  among  plantations  of 
almond  and  olive-trees,  population  GOOO. 

CatuMa,  ih  miles  W.  from  Ban  and  within  S  milea  of  the  bridge 
over  tbe  Ofanto  on  the  road  to  Foggla,  ia  a  well-built  tovm  of  8000 
inhabitants,  aituated  on  the  slopes  of  a  bill  wbich  is  crowned  with 
the  remains  of  a  feudal  caatle.  The  cathedral  of  San  Sabino  ia  the 
principal  building:  in  a  court  adjoining  it  ia  a  decagonal  building  with 
bronze  doors  oontuning  the  tomb  of  Bohemond,  prince  of  Antioch, 
one  of  the  heroes  of  Taaso.  Canoea  occupies  part  of  the  aite  of  the 
ancient  Conatium,  the  citadel  ai  which  was  upon  the  hill  while  the 
city  itself  extended  round  it  in  the  plain.  Conuaium  was  most  pro- 
bably a  Pelagian  city,  but  ita  foundatiou  is  also  ascribed  to  Diomede. 
It  Bided  with  tbe  Bamnitea  in  their  wars  with  tiie  Romans,  but  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  eonaul  Lucius  PUutiua  (B-O.  818).  After  tbe 
defeat  of  Canon  the  Boman  army  fled  to  Canuaium,  In  tbe  Social 
War  the  city  rcvDlt«d  from  Rome,  and  its  territory  waa  ravaged  in 
mnaequence.  Near  it  Sulla  defeated  Norbanus  (b.0.  83).  Canusium 
maintained  ita  municipal  existence  under  the  empire,  and  continued 
to  be  a  place  of  importance  till  the  middle  ogM.  Among  the  ancient 
remaina  of  tbe  city  are  parts  of  an  aqueduct  oonatruoted  by  Herodes 
Atticua  to  aupply  tbe  town  with  water,  on  amphitheatre,  an  ancient 
gateway,  and  a  subterranean  necropolis,  the  contenta  of  whii 


the  Aitfidua,  are  the  ruina  of  Canna,  which  gave  name  to  Uie  plain 
watered  by  tbe  Aufidua  end  to  the  terrible  battle  in  wbich  Hannibal 
defeated  tiie  Romans  (Aug.  2ad,  b.  c.  216).  In  1019  the  Apuliana, 
commanded  by  a  Iforman  chief,  were  aignally  defeatfld  by  the  Impe- 
rialistaundertheKatapanBolanas  in  the  Plain  of  Cannee.  The  andent 
dty  waa  totally  destroyed  in  1  OSS  by  Robert  Ooiscard,  and  its  site  has 
never  been  re-occupied. 

Cmvenano,  an  episcopal  dty  of  9000  inhabitants,  is  aituated  IT 
milea  S.K,  from  Bari,  on  a  hill  in  a  very  fertile  district  producing  com, 
wine,  oil,  almonds,  flai,  ftc  It  was  formerly  the  chief  town  during 
the  govamment  of  tlie  Normans,  wboaa  castle  and  old  walls  still  defend 
it.  The  pjHndpol  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  diooeaan  seminary, 
tbe  hospital,  the  Benedictine  and  some  other  monasteriea. 

Paiano,  a  wealthy  town  of  10,000  inhabitonta,  many  of  whom  an 
opulent  proprietora,is  situated  near  the  frontier  of  the  Terta  d'Otianto, 
on  the  high  road  from  Bari  to  Brindiai,  33  miles  6.K  fh>m  Borl  The 
district  of  Faaano  abounds  in  olive  plantations ;  there  ace  many  oil- 
prewes  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

Gioia,  20  miles  S.  from  Bari,  ia  aituated  on  the  erast  of  tbe  eastern 
branch  of  the  Apennines,  on  the  rood  from  Bari  to  Tatanto,  and  bos 
13,000  inhabilaota.  The  neighbourhood  waa  formerly  covered  with 
woods  which  Frederick  II.  inclosed  for  a  park. 

Gravma,  37  miles  3.W.  from  Bari,  on  the  southern  slope  and  near 
the  base  of  tbe  eastern  branoh  of  the  Apennines,  is  an  important  epis- 
copal dty,  built  on  a  hill  abore  thaleft  bonk  of  the  Oravina,  a  feeder 
of  the  Bradeno,  with  a  population  of  11,000.  It  ia  surrounded  by 
walla  flanked  with  towera.  The  town  ia  dirty,  though  it  ia  supplied 
with  numerous  fountains.  The  castle  was  in  the  middle  agea  one  of 
tbe  strongholds  of  tbe  Orsini,  to  wbich  family  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood still  belong.  There  are  a  cathedral  and  five  other  churches,  a 
college,  and  several  convents  in  ttie  town.  The  country  round  about 
Qravina  ia  celebrated  for  its  postures  and  its  breed  of  horses.  A  great 
cattle  fair  is  held  here  annually  on  the  SOtb  of  April.  The  tufa  in 
the  vidnih'  contains  nitre,  which  is  collected  and  purified  in  tbe  town. 
Many  of  the  commau  people  live  in  apartments  excavated  in  the  tufa. 
Several  roada  intersect  at  Qravina. 

Umervino,  apictureaqus  town  with  apopnlation  of  8000,  is  situated 
at  tbe  foot  of  some  naked  offshoots  of  tbe  Kaatem  Apennines  called 
Hurgie  de  Hinervino,  f  5  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Bari.  It  is  surrounded 
by  massire  walls  atnngthened  bv  toweni,  and  is  further  defended 
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by  a  castle.  Niga,  popolation  6000,  and  Putignatat,  popnhtion  8000, 
are  small  towns,  the  fanner  9  milts  th?  Utter  SB  miles  AKi^om  Bari. 

Rwia,  an  episoopal  city  aituated  on  the  Appian  Way,  23  miles  W. 
from  Bari,  baa  a  papulation  of  8SD0.  Tbe  town  ia  lurrounded  by 
walls.  The  principal  buildings  are  tbe  cathedral,  four  monaateries, 
the  diocesan  seminary,  and  an  orphan  asylum.  The  town  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Rati,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Ooths.  There 
is  a  museum  of  antiquities  in  tbe  town,  in  wbich  are  several  vaaes 
and  other  anoient  relics  found  near  tbe  town.  Tbe  district  of  Ruvo 
baa  been  always  famoua  for  ita  com :  the  ooina  of  the  andent  city 
ware  impressed  with  an  ear  of  wheat. 

Terliiti,  3  milea  E.  from  Ruvo,  is  a  neat  and  flaurisliing  UmB  with 
a  population  of  13,000.  It  is  built  on  a  platform  above  \he  plain 
which  is  covered  with  almond-groves.  The  town  is  welt  built,  and 
contains  two  cburchea,  threo  convents,  an  hospital,  s  mendicity  houfx, 
and  a  picture  gallery. 

The  Terra  di  Bari  formed  the  sontheni  part  of  Apuliu,  and  v<ad 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Apulia  Peucetia.  The  Appian  Rood 
from  Rome  to  Bmndusium  traversed  its  whole  length,  and  along  tbe 
coast  ran  the  Egnatian  Way,  which  in  part  coincided  with  the  former. 

The  province  is  governed  by  an  Intendente,  or  viceroy,  appointed 
by  the  king  for  three  yeara.  The  viceroy  has  charge  of  the  entire 
administration  of  tbe  province,  dvil,  military,  and  financiaL  He  is 
assisted  by  a  secretary  and  coundL  The  province  ie  divided  into  two 
first-clasa  diatHcts,  Altamuni  and  Barletta.  each  of  which  is  in  cbaigs 
of  a  Sottintendente,  or  lieutenant  governor,  who  is  also  appointed  by 
the  king.  The  province  is  subdivided  into  37  oomuni,  or  communea, 
each  governed  by  a  corporation  consisting  of  a  Syndaco  (mayor),  two 
Eletti  (aldermen),  and  a  Deourionato  (common  council).  This  com- 
munal government  ia  the  remains  of  tbe  Roman  munidpal  ^stem, 
and  has  survived  all  dynastic  changes  in  South  Italy. 

(Craven's  Tow  through  Napiet;  Seiristori,  Sof/ffio  SlaiuliiM ; 
BlewiU's  handbook  o/  SoiUh  Italy.) 

BA'RI,  the  capital  of  tbe  province  of  Bari  above  noticed,  is  situated 
on  a  peninsular  slip  of  land  in  l\°  S'  N.  lab,  16°  6i'  E.  long.,  at  ■ 
distance  of  US  miles  K  by  N.  from  Naples,  7S  miles  N.W.  from 
Brindiai,  and  has  a  popolation  of  21,400.  It  occupies  tbe  aite  of  the 
ancient  barium,  a  fishing-town  on  the  Appian  Road  celebrated  by 
Horace.  It  bad  some  connection  with  the  early  Greek  colonies  in 
South  Italy,  aa  its  coins  atleet 
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The  dty  conaists  of  two  parie— the  old  town,  which  is  the  larger 
portion,  and  the  new  town.  It  has  several  good  streets,  but  many 
more  are  old,  narrow,  and  gloomy.  A  convenient  harbour  is  formed 
by  two  moles.  Tbe  town  has  considerable  commercial  activity;  its 
trade  with  Trieste  and  the  Dalmatian  coast  in  corn,  oil,  wine,  almonds, 
and  seeds  is  extensive.  Strong  walls  surround  the  town,  wbich  is 
further  defended  by  an  old  castle,  a  mosaive  Norman  structure,  which 
is  nearly  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  strengthened  by  Ave  baations.  Of  ita 
two  towers  only  one  remains  entire,  wbich  ia  used  as  a  telegraph 
station.  Tbe  prindpal  ecclesiasticBl  structures  are  t^e  priory  of  Son 
Kicola  and  tbe  cathedral  of  San  Sabino.  The  pnory,  a  magnificent 
structure  in  tbe  Lombard  style,  was  founded  in  1087  to  receive  the 
remains  of  St.  Nicholas,  wbjch  were  brought  here  from  Hyra  in 
Lycia,  and  are  deposited  in  a  iplendid  crypt  built  in  the  Saracenic 
style.  The  bulling  waa  largely  endowed  by  Robert  and  Roger 
Ouiscard.  Roger  II.  was  crowned  king  of  Sicily  in  this  church  in  tbs 
year  1130  :  his  ooronatton  choir  is  preserved.  Among  the  sepulchral 
monuments  in  the  church  the  principal  is  that  erected  to  Bona  Sforsa. 
qneen  of  Poland;  a  large  block  marble  sarcophagus  supports  an 
eOgy  of  the  queen  in  white  marble  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  The 
Oeiling  of  the  church  ia  painted  ia  fresco,  and  the  grand  altar  ia  deco- 
rated with  silver  bas-reliefa  representing  the  historv  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Tbe  cathedral  of  San  Sabino  (originaUy  a  fine  gotbio  building)  hta 
been  spoiled  by  modern  repairs  and  alterations.  It  is  surmounted  by 
a  lofty  tower  resembling  the  famous  campanils  of  Seville^  and  uuder. 
neath  the  church  there  is  a  handsome  crypt.  In  the  oourtyard  of 
the  bishop's  palace  is  a  statue  of  San  Sabino  standing  on  a  gi-anl^e 
column.  Bari  baa  a  college  or  lyceum  which  confers  academical 
degreea,  a  theatre,  and  a  casino.  The  vicinity  of  the  town  abound* 
with  VMt  olive  and  almond  plantationa, 

Bari  seema  to  have  been  a  place  of  little  importance  in  Roman 
times.  In  tbe  time  of  Charlemagne  it  waa  tbe  prindpal  stronghold 
of  tbe  Saraoans  on  the  Adriatic  It  was  token  in  871  by  Louis  IL, 
Charlemagne's  great^randson,  after  a  four  yean'  siegeL  In  ths  lOth 
century  it  fell  into  the  bonds  of  the  Greek  emperors,  who  made  it  the 
Capitol  of  Apulia  and  the  residence  of  the  Katapon,  or  govemur,  of 
aU  thn  teratoiiea  thcry  held  in  Italy.    It  remained  MUiful  to  tha 
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Byzantine  empire  for  nearly  two  Ctinturiee,  and  then  waa  taken  by  the 
NormanB  under  Robert  Guiscard,  whose  yoke  waa  borne  Tery  impa- 
tiently. In  the  castle  of  Bui  Duke  Louis  of  Anjou  died  in  1884,  and 
Queen  Bona  Sforza  in  1557. 

BARJOLS.     [Var.}- 

BARKAL,  or  JEBEL  BAREAL,  a  remarkable  isolated  sandstone- 
rock  in  Nubia,  about  a  mile  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  18"  81' 
N.  lat.,  81"  46'  E.  long.  .  The  rock  rises  abruptly  on  all  sides,  and  quite 
perpendicularly  on  the  side  towards  the  river  to  the  height  of  nearly 
400  feet,  forming  a  wide  plateau  at  the  summit.  Its  circumference 
at  the  base  is  about  25  minutes'  walk.  The  remains  of  several 
great  temples  lie  between  the  mountain  and  the  river.  The  most 
remarkable  are  the  one  called  the  Typhonium,  and  the  Great  Temple. 
The  Typhonium,  the  best  preserved  of  all,  waa  dedicated  to  Typhon, 
or  the  evil  genius,  as  appears  from  several  figures  of  Typhon  still 
remaining.  The  temple  is  108  feet  in  length,  its  entrance  faces  the 
south-south-east  The  fore  part  of  the  temple  is  a  regular  construction, 
and  the  further  or  inner  put  is  excavated  in  the  rock  itself.  In  the 
first  hall  or  vestibule  are  eight  pillars  with  figures  of  Typhon,  four  on 
each  side,  forming  the  central  avenue  or  aisle  leading  to  a  second 
chamber,  which  was  covered  by  a  stone  roof  supported  by  eight 
pillars  with  Isis-headed  capitals.  The  pillars  are  S|  feet  in  diameter 
and  18  feet  high.  The  third  chamber  or  cella  as  well  as  the  sanctuary 
beyond  it,  and  also  two  lateral  chambers,  are  excavated  in  the  rock. 
Two  more  Typhon  colimms  support  the  roof  of  the  cella.  The  walls 
are  adorned  with  hieroglyphics  and  figures  of  gods  and  kings  in 
high  relief. 

The  Great  Temple,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  monuments  in  Nubia, 
lies  north-east  of  the  Typhonium,  and  is  at  some  distance  from  the 
rock ;  it  is  divided  into  halls  or  chambers,  and  was  entirely  a  con- 
structed edifice ;  but  the  walls  are  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  the  bases 
and  fragments  only  of  its  78  pillars  are  discernible.  Two  enormous 
propyla,  each  65  fVench  feet  long  and  nearly  40  feet  in  thickness,  form 
the  m>nt  of  the  temple ;  the  entrance  between  them  is  IS  feet  wide. 
The  first  or  outer  haU  is  126  feet  long  and  somewhat  less  in  width, 
the  lateral  walls  are  7  feet  thick.  The  second  hall  is  146  feet  long 
and  85  feet  wide.  The  third  chamber  is  58  feet  long  and  41  feet  wide, 
and  it  was  separated  by  partition  walls  from  two  lateral  chambers  of 
smaller  dimensions.  The  middle  chamber  has  two  rows  of  5  pillars 
each,  with  as  many  sculptured  square  stones,  one  between  each  two 
pilliuv  and  which  Riippel  believes  to  have  been  votive  altars.  A 
passage  18  feet  wide  leads  from  this  chamber  into  the  next.  It  is  86  feet 
square  and  also  stands  between  two  lateral  chambers.  At  the  farthest 
end  facuig  the  entrance  is  an  altar  of  gray  granite  4  feet  9  inches 
square  at  the  base,  of  which  the  sides  are  beautifully  sculptured. 
Behind  the  granite  altar  is  a  narrow  opening  which  leads  into  various 
small  chambers  conmiunicating  with  each  other.  These  formed  the 
farthest  extremity  of  the  building,  the  whole  length  of  which  is 
nearly  500  feet  according  to  Riippel,  in  a  line  south-east  by  south  and 
north-west  by  north,  the  front  being  to  the  south-east  The  lateral 
walls  looking  towards  the  north-east  are  thicker  than  those  on  the 
opposite  side.  * 

Near  the  Typhonium  and  the  Great  Temple  are  the  remains  of 
several  other  temples,  and  of  another  building  made  of  brick, 
fragments  of  the  lower  wall  of  which  are  seen  about  2  feet  above  the 
ground.  Before  the  northern  entrance  of  this  building,  two  fine  lions 
of  red  granite  were  found  reclining  at  full  length  and  looking  towards 
each  other.  They  are  about  7  feet  in  length.  One  of  the  two  was 
broken  into  sevend  pieces  when  first  seen  in  1820.  These  two  lions 
were  brought  from  Barkal  by  Lord  Prudhoe,  in  the  year  1882, 
and  they  are  now  placed  in  the  Egyptian  Room  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  material  is  a  fiesh-coloured  granite,  and  the  execution 
possesses  a  high  degree  of  merit  Both  of  the  lions  are  in  a  reclining 
posture,  one  lying  on  his  right  side  and  the  other  on  the  left 

At  a  mrnrter  of  an  hours  distance  from  Mount  Barkal,  and  both  to 
the  north-west  and  south-west  of  it,  are  two  groups  of  small  pyramids 
of  various  sizes,  many  of  them  in  good  pi*e8ervation.  The  lao^est  of 
those  which  are  entire  is  about  40  feet  high.  Several  of  them  have 
small  exterior  temples  attached  to  one  side,  with  an  outer  door  and 
an  inner  one  walled  up,  leading  apparently  into  the  interior  of  the 
pyramid.  The  interior  walls  of  these  temples  are  ornamented  with 
hieroglyphics  and  representations  of  apotheoses,  &c  The  roofs  of 
the  temples  are  flat,  except  one  which  is  arched.  They  are  probably 
sepulchral  monuments,  and  may  have  formed  part  of  the  Necropolis 
of  Napata,  the  ancient  Ethiopian  city  which  some  suppose  to  have 
stood  near  this  place.  With  regard  to  the  great  temples,  Riippel 
ascribes  most  of  them  to  the  age  of  Ethiopian  greatness,  after  that 
nation  had  conquered  Egypt,  or  about  the  8th  century  before  Christ. 

The  first  European  traveller  who  visited  these  ruins  was  Mr. 
Waddington ;  he  was  followed  by  Cailliaud  in  1821 ;  and  Cailliaud 
waa  followed  by  Dr.  Riippel  in  1824-5,  who  has  given  a  very  minute 
description  of  them,  from  which  the  above  details  are  mainlv  taken. 

(Waddington's  and  Hanbury's  Visit  to  Ethiopia  ;  Cailliaud'^s  Voyage 
d  Meroi;  Riippel's  Reisen  in  Ntibien,  Kordofan,  wnd  Petrdischin 
Arahien.) 

BARKING,  Essex,  a  town  in  the  parish  of  Barking  and  hundred  of 
Becontree,  about  8  miles  E.  from  London.  The  circumference  of  Bark- 
ing parish  is* about  30  miles ;  it  contains  10,170  acres,  of  which  7850  acres 


are  cultivated  land.  About  1500  aorea  belong  to  Hainanlt  Forert, 
which  included  within  its  limits  the  well-known  Fairlop  Oak,  under  tbe 
shade  of  which  a  fair  was  held  on  the  first  Friday  in  July  :  the  oak 
has  perished  and  the  fair  has  now  ceased,  an  order  laving  lately 
appeared  conveying  the  intimation  that  after  Friday,  July  Ist,  1853, 
Fairlop  fair  wUl  no  longer  be  allowed  to  be  held  in  HainauH 
Forest  In  1836  the  parish  was  divided  into  the  two  aepcurate 
ecclesiastical  parishes  of  Barking  and  Great  Ilford,  and  shortly  after- 
wards an  additional  chapelry  was  formed  in  Great  Ilford  oomprising 
the  district  of  Barking-side ;  but  for  dvil  purposes  the  whole  is  still 
regarded  aa  one  parish.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Barking  in 
1851  was  4d80;  that  of  the  entire  parish  was  9888,  exclusive  of  1213 
persons  engaged  in  the  deep-sea  fishery.  The  living  of  Barking  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  London. 

The  name  of  the  place  is  written  Berechingt  Bereking,  Berleyng,  in 
old  records ;  and  some  antiquaries  derive  it  from  Bvrgh-wg — '  the 
fortification  in  the  meadow.'     Some  considerable  intrenchments  of  a 
square  form  and  apparently  Roman  are  still  visible  in  the  fields  north 
of  the  present  town.    The  importance  which  Barking  acquired  was 
owing  to  its  celebrated  abbey.    This  abbey,  originally  dedicated  to 
the  Viigin  Mary,  is  said  to  have  been  the  richest  nunnery  &nd  the 
oldest  foundation  in  England ;  but  this  is  an  error,  as  Folkestone 
nunnery  in  Kent  was  founded  many  years  before ;  and  both  Shaftes- 
bury and  Syon  nunneries  were  possesaed  of  laiger  revenues.    Barking 
Abbey  waa  founded  about  the  year  677,  in  the  reigns  of  Sebba  and 
Sighere,  kings  of  the  East  Saxons,  by  St  Erkenwald,  bishop  of  London, 
at  the  instance  of  his  sister  Ethelburga,  who  was  appointed  the  first 
abbess.      This  lady  and   several   of  the   following   abbesses  were 
canonised  after  death.    In  870  the  abbey  was  burnt  to  the  ground  by 
the  Danes,  and  the  nuns  were  killed  or  dispersed.     Being  within  the 
territories  ceded  by  Alfred  to  Godrun  the  Danish  king,  it  lay  desolate 
imtil  the  middle  of  the  10th  century,  when  it  was  rebuilt  and  restored 
to  all  its  former  splendour  by  Kmg  Edgar,  the  great  founder  and 
restorer  of  religious   houses.      Some  historians  state  that   at   the 
Norman  conquest  the  Conqueror  retired  to  this  abbey  soon  after  hid 
arrival  in  England,  and  remained  there  imtil  the  completion  of  the 
fortress  which  he  had  begun  in  London.    In  subeequent  times  the 
government  of  the  abbey  was  sometimes  assiuned  by  the  queens  of 
England,  and  ladies  of  royal  or  noble  blood  are  frequently  found 
occupying  the  office  of  abbess.    In  1877  the  convent  petitioned  to  be 
excused  from  contributing  an   aid   to  the   king  at  the  time  of  a 
threatened  invasion,  on  account  of  the  expenses  which  they  had  been 
obliged  to  incur  in  repairing  the  great  damages  occasioned  by  a 
terrible  inundation  which  in  tiie  pre^^ding  year  had  broken  down  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  at  Dagenham ;  a  similar  statement  was  often 
made  at  subsequent  periods,  and  in  1410  it  is  stated  that  the  revenues 
of  the  convent  were  so  much  impaired  in  consequence  of  the  expendi- 
ture made  necessary  by  inundations,  that  none  of  the  ladies  had 
more  than  fourteen  shillings  a  year  for  clothes  and  necessaries. 

A  considerable  extent  of  ground  called  the  Level,  near  the  Thamefi, 
lies  very  low,  so  that  in  high  tides  the  water  is  higher  than  this  land, 
and  would  overflow  it  if  not  kept  out  by  embankments.  It  is  not  easy 
to  learn  when  an  embankment  was  originally  formed,  but  it  appears 
that  the  abbess  of  Barking  was  obliged  to  keep  it  up;  and  in  order  to 
assist  her  in  performing  the  duty,  she  received  the  privilege  of  carting 
wood  from  the  forest  by  the  tenants  of  Barking  and  Dagenham,  for 
the  repair  of  the  breaches  of  the  embankment  In  1707  a  breach  was 
made  by  a  high  tide  which  occasioned  the  loss  of  1000  acres  of  rich 
land,  and  a  sand-bank  was  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  breach  which 
reached  almost  half-way  across  the  river,  and  was  nearly  a  mile  in  length. 
The  proprietors  spent  more  than  the  land  was  worth  in  endeavouring 
to  recover  it  and  then  applied  to  Parliament,  which  took  up  the  matter 
as  a  public  concern ;  and  after  the  failure  of  another  party  in  the 
attempt  a  Captain  Perry  engaged  to  dose  the  breach,  make  good  the 
embankments,  and  remove  the  sandbank,  for  the  sum  of  25,OO0L  He 
completed  this  engagement  at  the  end  of  five  years,  but  at  an  expense 
of  15,0002.  beyond  his  estimate,  which  was  however  afterwards  made 
good  to  him  by  Parliament.  The  whole  bank  is  now  kept  in  a  very 
complete  state  of  repair  under  the  superintendence  of  conunissionera. 
The  bank  is  from  8  to  14  feet  in  height,  and  a -path  extends  along 
the  top  for  the  whole  distance. 

The  nuns  of  Barking  were  of  the  Benedictine  order.  The  abbess 
was  appoint^  by  the  king  until  at^out  the  year  1200,  when,  by  the 
interference  of  the  pope,  the  election  was  vested  in  the  convent,  and 
confirmed  by  the  royal  authority.  The  abbess  of  Barking  was  one  of 
the  four  who  were  baronesses  in  right  of  their  station;  for  being 
possessed  of  thirteen  knights'  fees  and  a  half,  she  held  her  lands  of 
the  king  as  a  barony ;  and  though  her  sex  prevented  her  from  having 
a  seat  in  Parliament  or  attending  the  king  in  the  wars,  yet  she  always 
furnished  her  quota  of  men  and  had  preoedence  over  other  abbesses. 
In  her  convent  she  lived  in  great  state :  her  hotisehold  consisted  of 
chaplains,  an  esquire,  gentlemen,  gentlewomen,  yeomen,  grooms,  a 
cleric,  a  yeoman-cook,  a  groom-cook,  a  pudding-wife,  &,c.  The  last 
abbess  was  Dorothy  Barley,  who  had  a  pension  of  183/.  6«.  Bd.  per 
annum  settled  on  her  when  the  convent  was  surrendered  to  Henry 
VIII.  in  1589 :  smaller  pensions  were  also  given  to  the  nuns,  then 
thirty  in  number.  At  that  time  their  gross  revenue  was  valued  at 
the  sum  of  10842.  6s.  S^d,  their  net  revenue  being  8622. 12$,  2^d 
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The^  mauor  of  Barking,  which  seems  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
original  endowment  of  the  abbey,  remained  with  the  crown  from  the 
dissolution  until  1628,  when  Charles  L  sold  it  to  Sir  Thomas  Faushawe 
for  2000^.,  reserving  to  the  crown  a  fee-farm  rent  of  1602.,  which  is 
now  payable  to  the  Earl  of  Sandwich.  The  abbey-church  and  con- 
ventual buildings  occupied  an  extensive  plot  of  ground ;  but  except 
the  abbey  gate-house  scarcely  any  remains  are  now  standing.  The 
site  of  the  abbey-church  is  just  without  the  north  wall  of  the  present 
churchyard. 

Barking  declined  considerably  in  consequence  of  the  suppression  of 
the  abbey,  and  it  has  never  regained  its  former  prosperity.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Boding,  about  2  miles  north  of  the  Thames.  The 
river,  which  is  wide  and  receives  the  tide  from  the  Thames  as  far  as 
the  town,  is  commonly  called  Barking  Creek.  It  narrows  very  much 
immediately  above  the  town,  but  has  been  made  navigable  for  small 
craft  OS  far  as  Ilford.  The  inhabitants  consist  chiefly  of  fishermen 
and  of  persons  employed  in  conveying  coals  and  timber  from  the 
Thames  to  the  different  towns  in  the  district.  The  fishing-trade 
employs  about  150  smacks,  averaging  60  or  70  tons  eadi.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  the  inhabitants  also  find  employment  in  conveying 
to  the  London  market  the  potatoes  and  vegetables  which  the  vicinity 
produces  in  abundance.  The  church  dedicated  to  St.  Maigaret  is  an 
ancient  edifice  of  considerable  beauty.  The  church,  as  well  as  the 
gate-house  at  the  entrance  of  the  churchyard,  is  of  the  perpendicular 
style,  and  appears  to  have  been  erected  in  the  first  half  of  the  15th 
century;  but  inside  of  the  church  are  three  columns  of  the  early 
Norman  style,  which  were  perhaps  brought  there  finom  the  ruins  of 
the  adjacent  abbey  on  the  occasion  of  enlarging  the  north  side  of  the 
church  by  the  addition  of  an  aisle.  In  1774  the  church  imderwent 
extensive  alterations  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Bamber  Gascoyne,  at 
a  large  outlay  of  money,  but  in  utter  and  barbarous  defiance  of  its 
original  style  of  architecture.  Under  the  idea  of  grecianising  a  gothic 
building,  the  ancient  carved  wooden  roof  was  imder-ceiled  with  plaster, 
and  the  fine  stone  columns  with  their  bold  mouldings  and  capitals 
were  encased  in  lath  and  plaster.  These  however  have  been  recently 
restorechto  their  original  state,  and  the  whole  of  the  church  has  been 
repewed  in  an  elegant  and  uniform  manner.  The  chancel  window 
has  been  filled  with  stained  glass ;  the  subject  represented  being  the 
*  Last  Supper,'  after  Da  Vinci.  The  church  is  now  considered  one  of 
the  handsomest  in  Essex.  The  whole  of  the  alterations  were  effected 
by  voluntary  contributions.  The  parish  church  of  Great  llfoid,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  the  chapel  at  Barking-side,  have  each 
National  schools  for  boys  and  girb  attached  to  them.  There  is  also 
in  Ilford  a  small  hospital  for  old  men  (originally  an  hospital  for  lepers) 
with  a  chapel  annexed :  it  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbuiy. 
In  Barking  there  is  a  National  school  for  boys  and  girls ;  there  is  also 
an  Infant  school  on  the  site  of  what  was  once  an  endowed  Grammar 
school.  There  are  places  of  worship  belonging  to  tiie  Methodists  and 
Plymouth  Brethren  (with  schools  attached  to  each),  and  Independents; 
there  is  also  a  Quakers'  meeting-house,  but  it  is  only  used  when  inters 
ments  take  place  in  the  adjoining  burial-ground.  There  is  a  market- 
house,  but  it  is  not  now  made  use  of,  the  market  having  been  for  many 
years  abandoned. 

In  Barking  parish,  about  a  mile  east  of  the  town,  is  a  laxge  manor- 
house,  called  Eastbuiy  House,  which  is  a  very  excellent^  and  externally 
almost  unchanged,  example  of  an  Elizabethan  mansion.  There  is  a 
local  tradition  (apparently  quite  unfounded)  that  it  was  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  conspirators  concerned  in  the  '  Gunpowder  Plot.' 
The  house  was  thoroughly  repaired  a  few  years  back.  It  is  now  a 
farm-house. 

(Lysons's  EiwironB  of  London  ;  Morant's  History  of  Eaaex  ;  Wright's 
Essex;  Dngdale'a  MoTutsticon ;  Communk<Uion  from  Barkififf.) 

BAREWAT.    [Hertfoboshirs.] 

BARLE'TTA,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Bari  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies^  is  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  Si  miles 
W.N.W.  from  Bari,  and  116  miles  E.N.E.  from  Naples,  in  41'  20'  N.  lat, 
16**  18'  E.  long.,  and  has  20,000  inhabitants.  The  town  is  well  built, 
the  streets  wiae  and  well  paved,  and  many  of  the  houses  are  built  in 
a  veiy  handsome  style.  The  harbour,  which  is  formed  by  a  mole  and 
by  a  small  island,  on  which  the  light-house  is  built,  is  frequented  only 
by  vessels  of  small  burden.  Nevertheless  Barletta  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  with  the  other  ports  of  the  Adriatic,  and  with  Greece 
and  the  Ionian  Islands ;  and  here  most  of  the  com,  wine,  wool,  oil, 
salt,  lamb  and  kid-skins,  and  other  produce  of  Puglm,  are  shipped 
for  exportation.  The  gateway  leading  to  the  harbour  is  of  Ysst  size 
and  great  magnificence.  The  town  is  defended  by  strong  walls  flanked 
wiUi  towers  and  by  a  castle,  which  was  formerly  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  Italy,  but  it  is  now  partly  out  of  repair.  The  cathedral 
is  built  in  the  Lombard  style :  it  is  remarkable  for  its  splendid  ^etgade 
and  lofty  steeple ;  the  roof  of  the  nave  is  supported  by  ancient  granite 
columns.  In  the  market^uaro  near  the  churoh  of  San-Ste&no  is  a 
colossal  bronze  statue  of  the  emperor  Heraclius.  The  town  has  several 
other  churches  and  monasteries,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  college,  founded 
by  Ferdinand  lY.,  and  a  handsome  theatre.  The  shore  road  between 
Barletta  and  Bari  is  remarkable  even  in  Italy  for  its  fine  scenery,  owing 
more  to  the  high  cultivation  of  the  soil  than  to  any  remarkable  natural 
features.  The  country  around  is  well  cultivated,  especially  on  the  aide 
towards  Bari,  and  intenpersed  with  neat  country-houses.    The  climate 


is  extremely  mild  in  winter,  but  is  considered  rather  unhealthy  during 
part  of  the  summer,  owing  to  the  great  marshes  of  Salpi  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Ofanto,  which  enters  the  sea  3  miles  north-west  of 
Bcurletta.  Barletta  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  place  of  any  import- 
ance until  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  Frederick  II.  of  Suabia  granted 
it  some  privil^es,  and  his  son  Manfred  resided  for  some  time  at 
Barletta,  while  he  was  directing  the  building  of  the  new  town  of  Man- 
fredonia.  Ferdinand  I.  of  Axagon  was  crowned  in  the  cathedral. 
After  the  invasion  of  the  kingdom  by  the  French  and  the  Spaniards 
in  1501,  Gonzalo  of  Cordova  shut  himself  up  in  Barletta,  where  he 
was  besieged,  or  rather  blockaded,  by  the  French  under  the  Duke  de 
Nemoura  in  1502.  The  Spaniarids  having  received  reinforcements 
from  Sicily  attacked  the  French,  who  were  defeated  in  two  battles, 
one  at  Seminars,  21st  April  150S,  and  the  other  on  the  28th  of  the  same 
month  at  Cerignola  in  tlie  plains  of  Puglia.  In  this  second  battle  Gon- 
zalo commanded  in  person,  and  the  Duke  de  Nemours  was  killed  with 
3000  of  his  men,  after  which  the  French  evacuated  the  whole  kingdom. 
During  the  si^e  of  Barletta  the  celebrated  challenge  took  place 
between  eleven  French  and  eleven  Spanish  cavaliers;  among  the 
former  was  the  illustrious  Bayard,  and  among  the  latter  Don  Alonzo 
Sotomayor.  They  fought  on  the  16th  of  February  1503  in  a  field 
between  Andria  and  Corato.  At  the  first  onset  seven  of  the  French 
knights  were  overthrown,  but  with  such  bravery  and  skill  did 
Bayard  and  his  three  remaining  companions  defend  themselves  that 
the  tournament  ended  in  a  drawn  battle. 

BARMEN,  a  town  in  the  cirole  of  Elberfeld  in  the  Prussian  Rhein- 
Provinz,  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Wipper  or  Wupper  and  on  the  rail- 
way between  Minden  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  20  miles  E.  from  Dussoldorf. 
The  valley  of  the  Wupper  extends  for  about  6  miles  along  both  banks 
of  that  stream,  between  two  ranges  of  hills  running  immediately  east- 
ward of  Elberfeld  and  lying  wiUiin  a  mile  and  a  half  of  each  other. 
The  natural  advantages  of  its  soil  and  situation  are  veiy  great,  and 
have  given  rise  to  an  extensive  development  of  manufacturing  and 
commeroial  activity.  The  valley  is  literally  studded  with  cloth- 
factories  ;  cotton  and  silk  mills ;  manufactories  of  linens,  velvets,  and 
ribbons ;  bleaching  grounds ;  dye-works ;  soaperies ;  tobacco  factories ; 
potteries ;  and  various  other  establishments,  including  some  for  iron- 
mongery, metal  and  plated  goods,  chemical  products^  &a  The 
appearance  of  the  place  indicates  a  laige  measure  of  successful  enter- 
prise, and  many  of  the  private  residences  would  elsewhere  be  called 
palaces.  In  manners  and  customs  and  in  the  general  cleanliness  of 
their  habits  the  people  of  Barmen  strongly  resemble  the  Dutch,  with 
whom  they  have  long  maintained  active  commercial  intercourse. 
The  five  laxge  villages  in  the  valley — Ritterhausen,  Wicklinghausen, 
Wupperfeld,  Gemarlec,  and  Barmen — with  the  dwellings  scattered 
around,  were  a  few  years  ago  incorporated  into  one  town  under  the 
name  of  Barmen.  The  aggregate  population  is  about  27,000,  and  the 
annual  value  of  the  industrial  products  of  the  district  is  said  to  be 
about  a  million  sterling.  Baxmen  possesses  an  exchange,  a  handsome 
Protestant  churoh  of  modem  erection,  an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and 
dimib,  and  various  other  institutions  of  a  public  character.  On  the 
opposite  bcmk  of  the  Wupper  is  the  town  of  Elberfeld,  distinguished 
in  many  respects  by  the  same  features  as  Barmen.  The  river  is  crossed 
by  one  stone  bridge  and  four  wooden  bridges. 

BARMOUTH,  Merionethshire,  North  Wales,  a  town  in  the  parish 
of  Uan-aber  and  hundred  of  Ardudwy,  in  52*  43'  N.  lat,  4*  2'  W. 
long.,  is  10  miles  N.W.  from  Dolgelley,  222  miles  W.N.W.  from 
London:  the  population  of  the  township  of  Barmouth  in  1841  was 
980 ;  that  of  the  parish  of  Llan-aber  was  1709 ;  in  1851  it  was  1672. 

Barmouth  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mowddach  or 
Maw,  whence  it  received  the  name  of  Abermaw,  abbreviated  into 
Bermaw,  and  corrupted  by  the  English  into  Barmouth.  The  river  at 
this  place  flowing  to  the  south  of  the  town  forms  two  channels, 
between  which  is  a  small  island  called  Tnis  Brawd,  or  the  Friar's 
Island.  The  port,  which  is  the  only  one  in  the  county,  is  formed  by 
this  island  and  the  beach  to  the  south.  The  entrance  is  difficidt  and 
dangerous  owing  to  shifting  sands,  and  particularly  two  sand-banks 
called  the  north  and  south  bars,  so  that  vessels  of  much  burden  can 
only  get  in  or  out  at  spring  tides.  A  small  pier  was  erected  a  few 
years  back.  Barmouth  formerly  carried  on  some  considerable  trade, 
particularly  in  woollens ;  and  a  number  of  small  vesseb  employed  in 
the  coasting  trade  still  belong  to  the  port.  Ship-building  is  earned 
on  to  a  small  extent.  The  general  loss  of  trade  however  seems  to  have 
been  compensated  by  its  haying  become  a  genteel  watering-place, 
which  during  the  summer  months  is  frequented  by  many  respectable 
families  from  Wales  and  the  adjacent  English  counties.  The  bathing 
is  periu^ss  as  good  as  can  anywhere  be  found ;  the  accommodations  in 
the  town  and  on  the  beach  are  of  a  comfortable  description.  The 
promenade  along  the  beach  at  low  water  is  much  admired,  and  the 
views  of  the  distant  mountains  are  striking.  The  town  is  principally 
situated  on  the  sloping  side  of  a  very  lofty  rock,  which  shelters  it  on 
the  eastern  side.  The  houses,  which  are  indifferently  built,  gradually 
rise  above  each  other  in  successive  terraces,  so  that  the  ground  floor 
of  one  row  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  chimneys  of  the  houses 
beneath  IK  The  communication  between  these  terraces  is  carried  on 
by  a  flight  of  steps.  A  street  below  is  formed  by  a  latge  number  of 
substantial  houses,  built  on  the  strand,  inhabited  by  tradesmen  and 
lodging-house  keepers^  and  defended  from  the  enoroachmenta  of  the 
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tides  whioh  threaten  to  oyerwhelm  them  by  large  hillocks  of  sand, 
rendered  stationary  by  the  spontaneous  growth  of  the  Arundo  arenaria 
and  Elymua  arenai'iaf  which  by  their  long  creeping  and  ramified 
roots  keep  it  firm  and  tolerably  compact  These  houses  are  however 
subject  to  much  annoyance  &om  the  drifting  sands. 

Barmouth  has  a  market  on  Fridays,  and  fairs  on  Whit-Monday, 
October  7th,  and  November  21  st. 

(Parry's  Cambrian  Mirror  ;  Communication  from  BarmotUh.) 

BARNARD  CASTLE,  otherwise  called  CASTLE  BARNARD, 
Durham,  a  market*town  in  the  pariah  of  Oainford,  south-west  division 
of  Darlington  Ward.  It  is  situated  on  the  southern  acclivity  of  an 
eminence  which  rises  with  a  steep  ascent  from  the  left  or  northern 
bank  of  the  river  Tees,  m  64"  33'  N.  lat.,  V  54'  W.  long.  It  is  26 
miles  S.W.  from  Durham,  and  246  miles  N.N.W.  from  London  :  the 
population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  4357.  The  living  of  Barnard 
Castle  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Durham. 

The  town  derived  its  name  and  chief  consequence,  if  not  its  origin, 
from  a  castle  which  was  erected  on  the  summit  of  a  rock  on  tiie  west 
side  of  the  town  by  Bernard  Baliol,  son  of  Guy  Baliol,  one  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  William  I.  The  forests  of  Teesdale  and  Marwood,  and  the 
rich  lordships  of  Middleton  and  Gainford,  with  all  their  royal  fran- 
chises, libeitiea,  and  immunities«  were  granted  by  the  Conqueror  to 
Guy  Baliol.  The  whole  district  under  consideration  appears  to  have 
been  originally  called  Marwood,  which  also  seems  to  have  been  the 
name  of  a  town  about  half  a  mde  from  the  castle,  of  which  there  are 
now  no  other  traces  than  an  old  building  said  to  have  been  the  church, 
but  lately  used  as  a  bam.  One  of  the  descendants  of  Guy  Baliol  was 
John  Baliol,  king  of  Scotland,  who  was  bom  at  Castle  Barnard  and 
founded  there  an  hospital  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  which 
survived  the  Dissolution,  and  still  furnishes  a  scanty  provision  for 
three  aged  women  and  a  master,  but  tiie  revenue  will  be  very  shortly 
materifuly  increased  by  the  falling-in  of  lives,  and  will  then  probably 
amount  to  3001.  per  annum.  The  present  master  is  the  Rev.  George 
Dugard,  M.A.  In  the  time  of  John  Baliol  the  lordship  passed  from 
the  family  by  forfeiture,  and  was  claimed  by  Beke,  bishop  of  Durham, 
as  belonging  to  his  palatinate ;  but  the  king  (Bklward  I.),  to  humble 
this  proud  prelate,  ultimately  took  the  palatinate  from  him,  and  when 
it  was  restored  to  the  see  of  Dulrham  it  was  without  the  important 
additions  which  it  had  gained  by  the  forfeitures  of  Baliol  and  Bruce. 
The  king  gave  the  castle  and  its  liberties  to  Beauchamp,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  from  whose  heirs  it  passed  to  the  Nevilles,  and  ultimately 
came  into  the  hands  of  Richard  III.  by  right  of  his  wife,  Anne  Neville, 
the  daughter  of  the  *  king-making '  Earl  of  Warwick.  Richard  appears 
to  have  done  much  for  the  improvement  of  the  place ;  the  boar,  his 
cognizance,  still  exists  in  several  parts  of  the  town  and  castle ;  and  in 
many  cases  figurej  in  relief  of  boars  passant  taken  from  the  castle  are 
fixed  in  the  houses.  It  thus  came  mto  the  possession  of  the  crown, 
from  which  the  castle,  houses,  parish-lands,  and  privileges  were  ulti- 
mately purchased  by  an  ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  who  is  the 
present  proprietor. 

The  existmg  remains  of  this  castle  cover  6}  acres.  The  parts  of 
chief  strength  stand  on  the  brink  of  a  steep  rock  on  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  principal  area,  commanding  a  most  beautiful  prospect 
up  the  river.  The  walb,  which  are  in  various  degrees  of  preservation, 
seem  to  have  been  erected  at  difierent  periods,  and  with  their  aper- 
tures, bastions,  and  buttresses,  together  with  a  large  circular  tower, 
which  stands  on  a  cliff  100  feet  perpendicular  above  the  river,  are  in 
parts  mantled  with  ivy,  and  as  contrasted  with  the  brown  rocks 
fringed  with  brushwood  on  which  they  stand,  and  the  river  at  the 
base,  form  an  object  of  great  picturesque  effect.  Indeed  the  environs 
of  the  castle  are  altogether  remarkably  beautiful,  the  vale  of  the  Tees 
abounding  with  romantic  landscapes.  The  outer  area  of  Barnard 
Castle  is  now  used  as  a  pasture  for  sheep,  and  the  other  parts  inclosed 
by  the  walls  have  long  been  converted  into  orchard  grounds.  There 
are  extensive  and  beautiful  walks  on  the  banks  of  the  Tees  opened  to 
the  townspeople  on  sufferance  by  the  Duke  of  Cleveland. 

Leland,  who  visited  it  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  speaks  of  the 
town  of  Barnard  Castle  as  "a  meatley  praty  toun,  having  a  good 
market^  and  meatley  welle  buildid,"  a  description  which  very  well 
applies  to  it  now.  It  extends  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  consists  of 
several  streets,  the  principal  of  which  is  verv  wide  and  for  the  most 
part  lined  with  good  modem  houses  built  with  stone. 

Barnard  Castle  possesses  one  of  the  best  corn-markets  in  the  north 
of  England ;  but  the  market-cross  and  shambles  are  very  inconveni- 
ently situated,  being  in  the  middle  of  the  public  way.  The  market-cross 
is  an  octangular  freestone  building,  open  at  the  sides  for  public  accom- 
modation. The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
with  a  detached  tower,  which  was  originally  surmounted  with  a  lofty 
spire,  but  that  having  become  ruinous  was  removed  about  50  years 
since,  and  the  tower  itself  was  raised  60  feet  higher  than  it  was  before. 
The  church  is  of  various  dates  from  Norman  downwards,  but  it  is 
tadly  mutilated.  The  tower  contains  six  bells,  which  were  cast  about 
20  years  ago  in  the  foundry  of  Mears,  London.  There  are  places  of 
worship  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catiiolics,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodists,  and  Independents.  There  are  two  National  schools.  A 
dispensary  has  been  reoentiy  established ;  and  there  is  the  old  endow- 
ment called  St  John's  Hospital,  which  has  been  already  mentioned. 
The  Withom  Testimonial  is  a  n^eohanioa'  institute. 


The  inhabitants  are  chiefiy  employed  in  the  manufaCtuJfe  of  carpets 
and  shoemakers'  thread.  There  are  four  largo  carpet  manufactories 
and  two  thread  mills,  which  employ  several  hundred  handa.  Many 
persons  are  engaged  in  the  tanning  business,  producing  a  leather 
formerly  highly  esteemed  in  the  manufitcture  of  white  leather  breeches. 
The  market  is  on  Wednesdays,  and  there  are  fairs  on  Easter  Mondaj, 
Wednesday  in  Whitsun  week,  and  St  James's  day  (July  25th)  for 
horses,  cattie,  and  sheep. 

On  account  of  the  paramount  autiliority  of  the  bishop  in  the  palati- 
nate of  Durham,  not  only  the  county  but  all  the  towns  were  exempted 
from  the  burden,  as  it  was  then  considered,  of  sending  members  to 
Parliament,  until  the  reign  of  King  James  I.,  when  the  inhabitant; 
began  to  think  they  had  a  right  to  representatives.  The  question  wa« 
first  considered  in  Parliament  in  1614 ;  but  owing  to  the  opposition  of 
the  bishop  nothing  was  decided  until  1621,  when  with  the  concurrence 
of  Bishop  Morton  the  county,  the  city,  and  Barnard  Castle  were 
allowed  two  members  each.  Fourteen  members  for  the  whole  county 
had  been  claimed  in  the  first  instance. 

(Surtees's  Hittory  and  AntiqwUiea of  the  County  Palatine  of  Durham  ; 
Hutchinson's  JETittory  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Dur- 
ham ;  (Rough's  Camden's  Britannia ;  Correspondent  at  Barnard 
Cattle.) 

BARNAUL,  BARNAULSKOI  ZAVOD,  a  considerable  mining- 
town  of  Siberia,  situat-ed  in  53'  20'  N.  lat,  83"  26'  E.  long.,  about  230 
miles  S.S.W.  from  Tomsk,  in  the  district  of  Biisk  and  government 
of  Tomsk.  It  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Baruaulska,  an  incon- 
siderable river,  not  far  from  its  influx  into  the  Oby,  and  containj 
about  10,000  inhabitants,  inclusive  of  about  100  German  dealers 
and  their  families,  who  have  a  Lutheran  church  and  school  in  the 
town.  There  are  also  four  Greek  churches.  The  most  remarkable 
edifices  in  Barnaul  besides  the  churches  are  the  chancery  office  for 
the  mines,  the  commandant's  residence,  the  stores  and  barracks, 
and  the  public  mart,  all  built  of  wood.  In  the  town  are  a  minera- 
logical  school,  geological  and  other  museums,  and  a  magnetic  and 
meteorological  observatory.  It  is  the  seat  of  administration  for 
the  whole  of  the  mines  of  the  Kolyvan  line,  including  the  tilrer 
mines  of  the  Oby,  and  the  various  mines  of  the  Alt«I  and  Ural  ranges. 

Independently  of  the  lead  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Barnaul  itself, 
laige  quantities  of  that  metal  are  smelted  here  ^m  the  Zmejevskaja- 
Gora  or  Schlangeuberg  mines,  and  also  all  silver  ores  which  contain 
any  particles  of  gold.  About  120  furnaces  are  at  work  in  the  town 
and  vicinity.  It  is  stated  by  a  native  writer  that  during  fifteen  years 
the  whole  of  the  produce  has  amounted  to  150,000  oimces  of  gold, 
extracted  from  5,000,000  ounces  of  silver,  and  4,320,000  ounces  of 
refined  silver,  principally  from  the  Schlangeuberg  mines.  These 
metals  when  purified  are  dispatched  to  St  Petersbuigh  during  the 
winter.  There  are  lime  pits,  a  bell  foundry,  two  tile  manufactories, 
and  glass  works  in  or  near  the  town :  there  is  also  a  mint  for  copper 
coin.  Most  species  of  vegetables,  even  melons  and  artichokes,  thrive 
in  the  vicinity  of  Barnaul,  but  the  water  is  of  indifferent  qiuility. 

BARNET,  commonly  called  CHIPPING  BARNET,  to  distinguish  it 
from  East  Bamet,  Hertfordshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Chipping  Bamet  and  hundred  of  Cashio, 
is  situated  on  the  great  north  road,  in  51"  39'  N.  lat,  0"  12'  W.  long., 
11  miles  N.N.W.  from  London.  It  stands  upon  an  elevated  site,  on 
which  account  it  is  sometimes  called  High  Bamet :  the  population  of 
the  parish  of  Chipping  Bamet  in  1851  was  2380.  Part  of  the  town  is 
in  the  adjoining  pari&  of  South  Mimms.  The  living  of  Chipping 
Bamet  is  a  curacy  held  with  the  rectory  of  East  Bamet,  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  St  Albans  and  diocese  of  Rochester.  Bamet  Poor- Law 
Union  contains  10  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  24,582 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  14,606. 

In  the  time  of  the  Saxons  the  site  of  Bamet  was  occupied  by  a 
thick  and  large  wood,  which  was  granted  to  the  church  of  St  Albans 
by  the  name  of  the  Woods  of  Southaw,  Borham,  and  Huzehege.  In 
subsequent  grants  confirming  the  former  the  place  is  frequently 
named  Beignet,  which  signifies  in  the  Saxon  language  '  a  small  hill ; ' 
and  in  still  lata:  times  it  received  the  adjunct  of  Chipping,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  market  which  the  abbots  of  St  Albcms  obtained 
leave  of  Henry  II.  to  establish  in  the  town,  and  whioh  in  time  became 
a  large  cattie-market  Bamet  is  a  small  town,  but  in  consequence  of 
being  a  g^reat  thoroughfare  has  a  busy  appearance.  The  principal 
street  is  a  mile  long,  and  Ib  tolerably  well-built  It  has  no  buildings 
besides  the  church  and  Grammar  school  that  require  particular  notice. 
The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to.  St  John  tiie  Baptist^  was  built 
about  the  year  1400,  at  the  expense  of  John  Moot  abbot  of  St 
Albans,  as  a  chapel  of  ease  to  East  Bamet  It  consists  of  a  chancel, 
nave,  and  two  aisles,  separated  by  clustered  columns  and  pointecl 
arches.  At  the  west  end  the  church  has  a  square  embattied  tower. 
In  it  are  some  monuments  of  interest 

There  is  a  place  of  worship  in  the  town  for  Independents.  The 
Royal  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  by  Queen  Eluabeth  in  1573, 
has  an  income  of  202.  a  year  with  a  house :  it  is  under  tiie  char^ge  of 
a  head  master,  an  assistant,  and  a  French  master ;  in  1852  there  were 
7  free  scholars  and  26  boarders.  Another  school  was  endowed  in 
1725  under  the  will  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Allen,  who  left  lands  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  a  echool-house  and  paying  a  master  to  teach  all 
the  ohUdren  of  Bmet  of  both  sexes  'to  read  the  Bible  and  cast 
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accounts.'    The  town  posseBsaB  two  endowed  almshouBes ;   one  for 
aizpoor  and  aged  widows  or  maidens,  the  other  for  six  poor  widowa 

The  afihirs  of  the  town  are  administered  by  a  magistrate,  high 
constable,  and  subordinate  officers ;  and  a  court  feet  is  held  at  Easter. 
The  market  is  held  on  Monday ;  and  there  are  fairs  on  the  8th  to  the 
10th  of  April,  and  the  4th  to  the  6th  of  September,  the  latter  being  a 
very  important  taar  for  the  sale  of  cattle.  Bamet  races,  which  are 
largely  attended,  are  generally  held  on  the  last  day  of  the  great  fair. 

A  spring  of  mineral  water  of  a  mild  puzgatiYe  quality  was  disoorered 
upon  Bamet  Common  in  1662,  and  was  for  a  time  in  mudb  repute. 
On  Gladsmore  Heath,  in  this  neighbourhood,  was  fou^t  on  April 
14tii,  1471,  the  decisiye  battle  between  the  Torldsts  and  Lanoasterians, 
which  is  known  as  the  battle  of  Bamet.  The  forces  of  York  were 
headed  by  Edward  IV.,  and  those  of  Lancaster  by  Neville,  earl  of 
Warwick  (the  'King-Maker'),  who,  with  many  of  the  nobility  and  a 
great  number  of  men  perished  on  the  field.  This  event  has  been 
commemorated  by  an  obelisk,  erected  in  the  year  1740  by  Sir  Jeremy 
Sambrook,  on  the  spot  where  the  road  divides  towards  Hatfield  and 
St.  Albans. 

(Chaimoy's  ffiaiarical  Antiquiiiea  of  Ifertfordtkire;  Lysons's  Envi- 
nma  of  Londop^  &c) 

BARNSLET,  or  BABNESLEY,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a 
market-town  in  the  parish  of  Silkstone  and  wapentake  of  Staincross, 
stands  in  the  midst  of  a  mining  district^  in  53°  38'  N.  lat,  1°  29' 
W.  long.,  39  miles  S.W.  from  York,  172  miles  N.K.W.  from  London 
by  road,  and  185  miles  by  railway,  viA  Derby,  Leicester,  and  Rugby : 
the  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  13,437.  The  living  Ib  a  per- 
petual curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Craven  and  diocese  of  Ripon. 
Bamsley  for  poor-law  purposes  is  still  under  the  operation  of  the  Act 
43rd  Elizabeth,  cap.  2. 

The  ancient  church  of  Bamsley'  has  been  rebuilt.  It  was  stated 
in  the  local  journals  in  March  1850  that  at  that  time  the  founda- 
tions of  thiB  church  were  so  much  endangered  by  the  excavation  of 
coal  mines  immediately  beneath  it  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  take 
precautions  for  the  safety  of  the  building.  Two  new  churches  have 
been  erected  by  the  assistance  of  the  parliamentary  commissioners, 
both  of  which  have  districts  assigned.  There  are  chapels  belonging 
to  the  different  religious  denominations^  including  four  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  one  each  for  Independents,  Baptists,  Quakers,  and 
Roman  Catholics.  A  Free  Grammar  school  was  built  and  endowed 
in  1665  by  Thomas  Keresforth.  This  school  is  at  present  froe  for 
the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Qreek  to  children  belonging  to  the  pariah 
of  Silkstone.  It  is  a  pay  school  for  all  other  branches  of  learning. 
The  income  from  endowment  is  16/L 17*.  2d.  a  year  with  a  house :  the 
number  of  scholars  in  1852  was  86.  There  is  a  National  school 
erected  by  the  trustees  of  Qeoige  Ellis's  charity;  and  there  are 
several  other  schools  connected  with  the  chapels.  There  are  also 
a  church  institute,  a  mechanics  institute,  and  a  savings  bonk  in 
Bamsley.  An  Act  was  obtained  in  1837  for  the  general  improvement 
of  the  town,  but  no  marked  changes  have  occurred  within  the  last 
few  years. 

Bamsley  is  situated  on  a  hill :  the  surrounding  views  are  pleanng, 
the  roads  are  good,  and  much  of  the  land  is  very  fertile.  The  manor 
belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds.  The  streets  generally  are  narrow,  but 
there  are  some  good  houses ;  they  are  well  paved  and  lighted  with 
gas.  The  market-house  is  a  spacious  building.  There  is  a  market  on 
Wednesday  for  com,  and  one  on  Saturday  for  provisions.  Bamsley 
owes  all  its  importimce  to  its  manufactures.  Wire-works  were  in 
existence  here  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  and  the  town  had  for  a  long 
period  the  reputation  of  producing  the  best  wire  in  the  kingdom. 
This  manufacture  has  however  greatly  declined,  and  but  little  wire  is 
now  made  in  the  town.  Bamsley  has  lost  its  ancient  trade  and  has 
acquired  a  new  one,  to  which  its  present  prosperity  is  entirely  owing. 

The  linen  trade  is  now  the  diief  support  of  this  populous  town. 
Its  fabrics  are  linen-doth,  Hamasks,  diapers,  drills,  ducks,  checks,  and 
tick&  The  great  improvements  which  Bamsley  has  made  during  a 
very  recent  period  in  the  production  of  these  articles,  is  a  main  cause 
of  itie  prosperous  state  of  the  town.  In  damasks  and  drills  it  is  said 
that  Bamsley  stands  unrivalled.  Some  of  the  above  goods  are  tech- 
uically  called  unions,  from  both  linen  and  cotton  being  united  in 
their  production.  Much  of  the  flax  which  is  spun  in  the  huge  flax- 
mills  of  Leeds  is  sent  to  Bamsley  to  be  woven :  there  are  however 
two  flax-spinning  mills  in  Bamsley.  Weavers  in  this  town  are  not 
generally  employed  in  fiustories,  but  the  manufacturers  give  out  yam 
to  them,  which  they  weave  at  their  own  houses. 

There  are  extensive  bleaching- works  and  dye-houses  connected  with 
the  staple  commodity  of  the  town.  The  numerous  ooal-mines  and 
the  iron-works  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  find  occupation  for 
hundreds  of  people ;  there  are  also  several  iron-foundries,  and  a  glass- 
house. The  coal  mines  became  a  subject  of  painful  interest  in  1847, 
when  by  an  explosion  at  the  Oaks  Colliery  72  lives  were  lost.  The 
Deameand  Dove  Canal  connects  Bamsley  with  the  Don,  and  the 
Bamsley  Canal  connects  it  with  the  Calder.  The  Midland  railway 
passes  near  Bunsley;  and  there  is  in  the  town  a  commodious  station 
uf  the  Doncaater,  Sheffield,  and  Bamsley  railway,  by  which  Bamsley 
communicates  with  various  towns  in  the  West  Riding. 

(Commimicationfrom  Bamsley.) 

BARNSTAPLE,  Devonshire,  a  market  and  sea-port  town,  a  muni- 
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dpal  and  parliamentazy  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union^ 
in  the  parish  of  Barnstaple  and  hundred  of  Biaunston.  It  is  situated 
on  the  light  bank  of  the  river  Taw,  in  51''  4'  N.  Ut,  4*  5'  W.  long., 
40  miles  N.W.  from  Exeter,  192  miles  W.aW.  from  London :  the 
population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  8,667 ;  that  of  the  parliamentary 
borough,  which  includes  parts  of  the  parishes  of  Bishops  Tawton  and 
Pilton,  was  11,871.  The  borough  is  governed  by  six  aldermen  and 
eighteen  oouncillorB,  of  whom  one  is  mayor ;  and  returns  two  members 
to  the  Imperial  Parliaments  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arch- 
deaoonxy  of  Barnstaple  and  diocese  of  Exeter.  Barnstaple  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  39  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  149,729 
acres,  and  a  |)opu]ation  in  1851  of  88,178. 

The  town  is  very  andent ;  it  is  believed  to  have  existed  previously 
to  the  reign  of  King  Athelstao,  who  is  said  to  have  built  a  castle  here, 
and  to  have  erected  the  town  into  a  borough.  At  the  time  of  the 
Domesday  Survey  there  were  40  buigesses  within  the  walls  and  9 
without;  and  the  inhabitanta  were  exempted  trom  serving  on  any 
expedition  or  from  pa3ring  any  taxes  except  when  Exeter  an^  Totnes 
did  so.  In  the  petition  of  the  town  of  Barnstaple,  in  the  18th  of 
Edward  III.,  the  townspeople  dedared  that  among  other  privileges 
granted  them  by  the  charter  of  Athdstan  (which  Utev  had  un- 
fortunately lost),  they  had  ever  since  that  time  enjoyed  the  right  of 
sending  two  burgesses  to  Parliament.  After  three  inquests  it  was 
Anally  dedared  that  there  was  no  proof  of  this  supposed  charter. 
(Hallam's  'Middle  Ages,'  iii  46.)  King  John  had  previously 
confirmed  to  them  the  privileges  of  which  they  were  actually  possessed 
in  the  time  of  his  great-grandfather,  and  the  cfauter  of  king  John 
was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Edward  IV.  In  Risdon's  time  tiiere 
were  remains  of  a  castle,  the  origin  of  which  was  assigned  by  some  to 
King  Athelstan,  and  by  others  to  Joel  of  Totnes,  to  whom  the  manor 
of  Barnstaple  was  granted  by  the  Conqueror.  This  Jod  founded, 
dther  in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror  or  that  of  his  successor,  a  priory 
for  Cluniac  monks,  dedicated  to  St,  Mary  Magdalene,  which  was  at 
first  made  dependent  on  the  priory  of  St  Martin  de  Campis  at  Paris, 
but  itafterwards  became  independent^  and  so  continued  until  the  Disso- 
lution, when  its  gross  inoome  amounted  to  1292.  Ids.  M,  and  its  net 
income  to  1232.  6f.  9(2.  The  community  appears  to  have  consisted  of 
13  members.  Henry  VIII.  granted  the  ute  to  William  Lord  Howard 
of  Effingham  and  Margaret  his  wife.  No  portion  of  the  priory  now 
remains.  The  date  when  the  market  at  Barnstaple  was  first  granted 
is  not  ascertained.  The  town  was  first  incorporated  in  the  rdgn  of 
Henry  I.,  and  has  returned  representatives  to  Parliament  ever  since 
the  28rd  of  Edward  L 

Barnstaple  is  about  8  miles  from  the  sea,  but  it  has  always  been 
oonsidered  a  sea>port.  In  this  character  it  contributed  three  ships 
towards  the  fleet  fitted  out  against  the  Spanish  Armada ;  but  it  has 
long  since  declined  from  its  former  maritime  importance.  The  river 
is  of  considerable  breadth,  but  it  is  shallow,  and  the  harbour  is  unfit 
for  vessels  of  much  burden  owing  to  the  aooumtdation  of  sand  and 
mud.  In  consequence  of  the  disadvantages  of  its  harbour  much  of 
the  trade  of  Barnstaple  has  been  transfiBrred  to  Bideford.  Nevothe- 
less  it  still  enjoys  the  advantage  of  bdng  the  port  for  an  extendve  and 
improving  inland  district,  and  carries  on  a  steady  trade.  In  the  year 
ending  81st  December,  1852,  there  were  registered  at  the  port  of 
Barnstaple,  under  50  tons  burden  56  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  ourden 
of  2140  tons,  and  above  50  tons,  26  vessels  of  2679  tons.  During 
1852  there  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port,  in  the  coasting  trader 
inwards,  831  sailing  vessels  of  30,487  tons  burden,  and  142  steam 
vessels  of  13,386  tons ;  outwards,  304  sailing  vessels  of  11,387  tons^ 
and  100  steam  vessels  of  10,065  tons:  colonial  and  foreign  trade, 
inwards,  13,  tonnage  1516 ;  outwards,  2,  tonnage  419.  The  roads  in 
this  part  of  the  county  are  generally  very  good,  and  there  are 
considerable  facilities  for  communication  with  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  manufacture  of  baizes,  serges,  merinoes,  Bamstaple^tuffiB,  and 
other  woollen  good%  once  the  staple  of  the  town,  has  been  entirely 
discontinued ;  and  only  one  of  the  three  lace  manufactories  is  now 
continued.  The  only  manufacture  of  any  consequence  now  carried 
on  at  Barnstaple  is  of  pottery.  There  is  however  oonsiderable 
general  trad^  and  the  place  altogether  is  said  to  be  flourishing. 

Barnstaple  is  a  neat  and  generally  well-built  town,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  the  metropolis  of  North  Devon.  Many  respectable  fami- 
lies have  been  induced  by  the  beauty  of  the  situation,  its  sdubrity, 
the  social  advantages  of  the  place,  and  the  comparative  cheapness  of 
provisions  to  setUe  here.  Barnstaple  has  of  late  yean  greatly 
increased  and  is  still  increasing  in  importance.  Many  new  houses 
have  been  built,  particularly  in  the  suburb  on  the  London  road, 
named  Newport  The  town  is  about  a  mile  in  length ;  the  streets  are 
well  paved  and  lighted  with  gas.  A  fine  quay  stretches  along  the  river 
ude  to  a  great  length,  and  ia  terminated  at  one  end  by  a  handsome 
piazsa,  over  the  centre  of  which  is  placed  a  statue  of  Queen  Anne. 
The  river  is  crossed  by  an  andent  stone  bridge  of  sixteen  ardies, 
which  has  been  widened  in  a  very  ingenious  manner  by  iron-work  on 
each  side,  supporting  foot-paths,  and  the  approaches  have  been  much 
improved. 

The  original  perish  diurch,  dedicated  to  BL  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  is 
an  ancient  and  spadous  edifice,  affording  accommodation  for  2000 
persons ;  but  it  is  of  no  great  architectural  merits     It  has  been 
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aerenl  times  enlai^ged  without  mueh  attentioii  being  pood  to  its 
origuoal  character.  (^  thQ  four  ohapels  mentiozudd  by  Leland  two  have 
diaappeai^.  Of  the  two  which  tenmxx,  one  is  now  used. for  the 
Grammar  sohool ;  the  other  as  a  warehouse.  Two  churches  have  been 
reoenUy  erected:  one  for  the  new  pariah  of.  St  Mary  Magdalene 
ooostit^ted  hj  the  Eeelesiastical  Commissioners ;  the  other,  erected  at 
the  sole  cost  of  the  BeT.  L  L  Soott»  has  had  the  district  of  the  H0I7 
Trinity  assigned  to  it  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese^  Trinity  church 
nnntfi^iT^f  X200  sittings,  of  which  400  are  free.  There  arepkcesof 
worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  sad  Independents,  and  three  dzapels 
for  ]B^ptiflts. 

A  Grammar  school  was  kept  in  yery  early  times  in  the  parish  church 
of  Burnataple  by  one  of  the  priests  of  the  chantry  of  St.  Nicholas. 
The  preeent  Grammar  school  war  bounded  in  1646  by  Richard 
Ferris,  who  endowed  it  with  a  rentrdharge  of  102.  i>er  annum.  Since 
that  time  it  hss  only  reoeived  an  addition  of  42.  per  annum,  being  the 
interestof  1002.  given  by  the  Bev.  John  Wright  in  1760.  The  master 
is  appointed  by  Uie  corporation,  who  have  the  privilege  of  nominating 
one  boy  to  the  sdbooL*  The  number  of  scholars  in  1851  was 
»bouti  80.  Bishop  Jewel  and  the  poet  Gkiy  were  educated  at  this 
sohonL  About  the^  year  1710  a  Chari^  or  Blue*Coat  school  for 
teaching  Buckish  was  founded  and  endowed,  in  which  50  boys  and  80 
giris  are  ciLothied  and  educated.  A  handsome  new  school-house  has 
been  lately  erected  for  this  charity  near  the  North  walk.  There  is 
also,  a  National  sohool  for  100  -children,  founded  in  1813,  and 
supported  by  subscriptions. 

^we  are  almshouses  on  three  different  foundations,  which  together 
provide  for  28  poor  persons.  An  infirmary  called  the  North  Devon 
Infirmary  was  erec^  in  1824,  and  has  been  since  enlazged  A 
diqMDsaiy  was  established  in  1832.  There  are  also  a  mechanics 
institute  And  a  horticultural  society.  Among  the  principal  buildmgs 
not  enumerated  above  are— the  guildhall,  erocted  in  1826 ;  the  prison 
and  bridewell ;  the  theatre,  a  neat  and  convenient  building  of  recent 
erection;  and  the  assembly  rooms. 

The  niailtet,  which  is  h^  on  BViday,  is  the  great  market  of  North 
Bevon  *,  it  has.generally  an  abundant  supply  of  provisionB,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  com  is  soid.  The  fairs  are  on  the  Friday  before  Apnl 
diet,  September  19th,  and  the  second  Friday  in  December.  The  fair 
in  September^  Which  is>  the  principal,  is  remarkable  for  the  sale  of 
cattle  of  the  North^Devon  breed ;  on  that  day  the  town  is  almost 
filled  with  thflUL  The  furis  said  to  last  three  days,  but  it  is  generally 
oootinued  to  the  end  of  the  week  in  which  it  may  occur,  llie  first 
two  days  are  devoted  to  business,  the  remainder  to  pleasure.  A  few 
vean  ago,  when  the  red  deer  were  more  plentiful  in  the  neighbour- 
hood than  they  now  are,  a  stag  hunt  was  added  to  the  other 
attractions  of  the  town  during  the  fidr  week,  and  it  was  resorted  to 
at  that  time  by  the  principal  families  in  the  county.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  town  is  an  excellent  public  promenade  by  the  river  side, 
called  North  Walk.  The  neighbourhood  affords  a  great  variety  of  very 
beantiAil  walks. 

(Camden's  BriUmmia;  Risdon's  Chorographieal  Swrvty  of  Jkivom; 
lijaoDi^B  Magna  Britannia;  Boute  Book  of  Devon;  Ocmmunieation 
from  Barntlaide,)  <■> 

BABNSTAPLE,  U.  &    [Massaohuskpib.] 

BARO'AOH,  a  peigunnah,  or  district,  in  western  Hindustan,  in  the 
provilioe  of  Gujerat,  situated  principally  between  21  "*  and^°  N.  lat., 
and  between  72°  SO'  and  78"  20"  B.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  The  town  of  Baroach  is  221  miles  N«  from 
Itombay,  and  805  miles  W.  by  8.  from  Calcutta.    • 

This  district  was  conquered  from  the  Mahrattas  by  the  East  India 
Company  in  1781,  but  in  the  following  year  it  was  ceded  to  Madhajee 
Scindia,  a  Mahratta  chief.  In  1608  it  again  became  subject  to  die 
oompany  under  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded  with 
Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  and  it  has  since  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  British. 

Baroach  is  one  of  the  most  populous  and  best  cultivated  districts 
on  the  western  coast  of  India ;  it  contains  891  villages,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  are  generally  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Cotton  is  one  of 
the  chief  articles  of  production.  Including  the  inhabitants  of  the 
principal  town,  Baroach,  or  Broach,  the  population  of  the  district  is 
estimated  at  about  160,000,  nearly  three-fourths  of  whom  are  Hindoos, 
and  the  remainder  Mohammedans. 

The  city  of  Baroach,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  district,  is  situated 
in  21*  46^  N.  lat,  78"*  14'  E.  long.  It  occupies  a  spot  of  high  ground 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbuddah  River,  25  miles  from  its  entrance  into 
the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  The  city  is  of  considerable  extent,  but  a  large 
part  of  it  is  now  in  ruins.  It  was  a  place  of  great  trade  in  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Akbar,  to  whom  it  surrendered  in  1572.  The  Ner- 
buddah, in  this  part  of  its  course,  Ib  2  miles  wide  but  very  shallow, 
so  that  only  vessels  of  small  burden  can  come  up  to  the  town.  The 
river  abounds  with  fish,  among  which  are  excellent  carp.  The  heat 
of  the  town  is  often  very  intense,  and  the  climate  is  not  considered 
healthy. 

The  situation  of  Baroach  corresponds  exactly  to  that  of  Barygasa, 
or  Barug^Lsa,  which  signifies  the '  water  of  wealth.'  The  ancient  histoiy 
of  this  place  is  given  in  Dr.  Vincent's  'Commentary  on  the  Periplus 
'of  the  BrythrsBan  Sea.'  At  the  epoch  to  which  the  '  Periplus '  belongs 
tiic  ^ij  of  Barygam  was  a  very  considerable  emporium  of  commerce^ 


receiving  across  the  Balaghaut  Mountains^  from  the  ci^  of  Ta^&n 
(the  modem  Dowlutabad),  gems,  spices,  silk  stuffs,  and  otlier  prod-i^ 
tions  of  the  interior  of  In£a,  for  exportation  to  "Egypt  and  thexux  to 
Rome.  It  imported  in  return  Italian,  Greek,  and  Arabian  wines,  goJd 
and  silver,  and  other  metak,  together  with  glass, ''  girdles  or  saahee  ^ 
ctuious  texture,"  and  some  other  European  productiona.  The  dal^%^ 
ous  character  of  the  bore,  or  tide,  in  the  Gidf  of  Cambay  waa  noti^ 
in  the  '  Periplus.'  The  modem  Baroach  maintains  a  oonsiderabk 
trade  with  Bombay  and  Snraty  to  which  places  it  sends  cotton,  grafs. 
and  seeds.  This  traffic  is  carried  on  by  means  of  boats  Vfhich  draw 
but  little  water,  and  which  are  impelled  by  large  lateen  aailsL 

An  hospital  for  animals  is  maintained  within  the  city,  and  o€3/oatl& 
able  sums  are  contributed  for  this  purpose  by  the  Hindoo  inhabxtaii^ 

(Renneli's  Memoir;  Mill's  BrUish  India;  Yinoenti'B  reripiv. 
Robertson's  India  ;  ParHameuUury  Papera.) 

BARODA,  an  important  dty  and  district  in  the  provuioe  of  CkijeRt, 
in  western  Hindustan.  The  (Ustrict  lies  between  21**  and  23^  N.  ku 
78"  and  74**  E.  long.  It  includes  an  area  of  4899  square  iiiilei%  with  t 
population  of  325,526.  The  city  is  the  capital  and  residence  of  tkx 
Mahratta  chief,  Imown  as  the  Guioowar,  a  family  name  which  in  Urns 
has  come  to  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  title.  Bi^oda,  whiob  is  sitiiste>i 
in  22"*  21'  N.  lat,  73"  15'  K  long.,  is  mentioned  by  Abnl  Fazl  ms 
having  been  a  large  and  wealthy  town  during  the  reign  of  Anrungzebe: 
and  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  who  visited  it  in  1880,  says  it  was  "  one  of  chs 
richest  cities,  in  point  of  commercial  and  moneyed  capital,  in  India." 

Baroda  is  a  fortified  town,  but  the  fortifications  are  not  strong. 
Some  of  the  streets  are  wide,  and  the  houses,  whidi  are  loHy  acd 
chiefly  built  of  wood,  **  have  rows  along  the  streets,  something  lik« 
those  of  Chester."  (Heber.)  The  population  is  probably  about  100,OiH}. 

The  only  bridge  in  the  province  of  Gujerat  is  thrown  oTer  the  rircr 
yiBwa^litn^  a  short  distance  from  the  city  of  Baroda.  The  streacL: 
of  the  province  are  crossed  either  in  f eny -boats  or  on  a  light  platform 
made  buoyant  by  means  of  empty  earthen  pots. 

The  assumption  of  sovereign  power  on  the  part  of  the  Ouicowar 
family  took  place  early  in  the  18th  century,  when  PUlajee  Gtiioow 
raised  himself  from  a  subordinate 'sitnation  to  a  chieftainship.  A 
treaty  of  amity  was  entered  into  by  the  East  India  Company  with 
Futteh  Sing  Guioowar  in  1780 ;  but  little  or  no  intercourse  ensued 
between  the  two  governments  until  1802,  when  Anund  Rao  Gnicowar 
applied  to  Mr.  Duncan,  the  governor  of  Bombay,  for  assistance  to  pet 
down  the  rebellion  of  Mulhar  Rao,  a  member  of  his  family.  Various 
arrangements  made  in  that  year,  in  1805,  in  1817,  and  in  1820, 
tended  to  secure  the  Gnicowar  government,  under  a  kind  of  protec- 
tion from  the  British;  but  in  1828  the  company  placed  under  seques- 
tration portions  of  the  Guicowar^s  territory  to  diaohaige  the  obliga- 
tions for  which  the  company  had  made  itself  answerable  for  bun. 
After  five  or  six  years,  difficulties  arose  in  providing  fbr  tiie  payments 
of  the  debts,  wluch  have  been  since  satis&ctorily  arranged,  xad  the 
income  of  the  Guioowar  is  now  estimated  at  800,000^  a  year.  The 
military  strength  of  Baroda  includes  a  British  subsidiaiy  force  of 
4000  infantry,  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  one  company  of  European 
artillery;  with  the  Quicowar^s  contingent  of  8000  cavalry,  and  the 
Gujerat  irregular  horse,  both  of  which  are  paid  for  by  the  Guioowar. 
There  is  also  a  police  force  of  4000  men. 

The  greater  part  of  the  population  is  oomposed  of  Bheela  and 
CooHes.  There  are  besides  a  few  Mohammedans,  Hindoo  merchants, 
and  Rajpoots.  The  Bheels  chiefiy  inhabit  the  wilder  parts  of  the 
territoiy.  The  Coolies  form  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation. These  two  tribes  are  supposed  to  have  been  originally  the 
same  people,  and  to  have  been  the  aborigines  of  Gujerat.  Their 
principal  employment  is  agriculture.  They  live  under  the  authority 
of  their  own  chiefs,  and  are  of  turbulent  habits. 

{Staiistical  Papen  on  (he  Affaire  of  India,  1858.) 

BAROUSSE.    [Ptb6k6sb,  Bab8E&] 

BARQUICIMETO,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Barquidmeto, 
in  the  republic  of  Venezuela,  occupies  a  healthy  situation  on  a  high 
plain,  in  9*  50'  N.  lat.,  69^  20'  W.  long.,  distant  120  miles  W.aW, 
from  Caracas.  The  city  was  founded  by  the  Spaniards  in  1522. 
The -neighbourhood  is  vcxy  fertile,  and  the  plains,  valleys,  and  hillt 
afibrd  a  great  variety  of  products  and  fine  pastures  for  cattle.  In  the 
valleys  most  of  the  productions  of  the  tropics  are  raised,  particularly 
coffee  of  excellent  quality.  The  town  was  formerly  wcdl  built,  with 
straight  and  wide  streets  :  it  had  a  handsome  parish  church,  and  there 
was  a  rich  Franciscan  convent,  and  an  hospital  in  which  the  poor 
were  indifferently  accommodated  and  badly  fed  Prsvioua  to  the 
earthquake  of  1812  it  contained  a  population  of  15,000  penons ;  but 
after  that  great  calamity  scarcely  a  house  was  left  standmg,  and  it  is 
said  that  1600  of  the  inhabitants  were  bnried  in  the  ruins.  The 
present  town  has  been  built  since  that  period  with  the  materials 
which  abound  in  every  direction :  the  population,  with  the  eovirons, 
has  been  estimated  at  12,000,  which  would  imply  that  the  place  is 
g^radually  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  earthquske. 

BARR    [Rhin,  Bas.] 

BARR,  or  BARRA,  a  petty  kingdom  of  Western  Afirica,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Gambia,  extending  18  leagues  along  its  nortliem  bank, 

I  with  a  breadth  of  14  leagues,  and  containing  an  area  of  about  250 
square  leagues.  This  and  some  neighbouring  kingdoms  on  the  Gamlia 
were  founded  by  Amari-Sonko.  a  Mandingo  warrior,  apparently  for 
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the  porpoBo  of  facilitating  the  operatioiu  of  the  traffic  m  Blavds. 
When  Amari-Sonko  died  his  conquests  were  divided  among  his  three 
Boni^  who  respectively  became  sovereignB  of  Baira,  Kollur,  and  Badibou. 
Their  descendants  still  reign,  and  the  memoir  of  these  events  is 
preserved  by  tradition  among  the  people.  The  Mandingoes  of  Baira 
and  the  other  two  kingdoms  are  a  fine  race  of  men ;  their  average 
stature  is  5  feet  10  inches,  but  this  is  often  exceeded;  and  their 
countenance  has  more  length  than  is  usually  observed  among  negroea 
Their  habitations  and  modes  of  living  dii^uay  more  comfort  than  is 
found  among  their  neighbours  the  Jaloofs.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
houses  of  free  men  axe  of  a  square  form,  while  those  of  slaves  are 
round.  They  are  zealous  Moslems,  very  active  in  their  habits,  intel- 
ligent, and  cunning  in  commercial  affidrs ;  their  general  character  is 
hospitable,  benevolent^  and  sooiabla  The  tenitory  of  this  small  state 
is  in  general  well  cultivated,  and  contains  a  large  number  of  consider- 
able villages.  The  forests  do  not  occupy  more  than  one-eighth  of  the 
surface,  which  is  rather  manhy,  but  very  fertile.  Golberry  estimated 
the  population  of  this  state  at  200,000  persons.  (GU)lbenys  Frctffment 
dfun  Voyage  tn  Afrique.) 

BARRA,  or  BARRAT,  one  of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland, 
forming  with  several  others  a  parish  of  that  name.  It  is  situated 
in  57"  N.  lat,  7"  80'  W.  long.,  and  is  42  mUes  W.N.W.  from  the  pohit 
of  Ardnamurchan.  It  is  about  8  miles  in  length,  and  from  2  to  4  miks 
in  breadth,  and  its  area  which  is  irregular  from  deep  indentations 
of  the  sea  is  about  16,000  acres.  The  parish  belongs  to  Invemeas- 
shire,  and  is  composed  of  the  island  of  Barra,  of  10  other  small 
inhabited  islands,  and  of  several  uninhabited.  On  Barra-head  in  the 
most  southern  of  these  islands  is  a  magnificent  lighthouse.  The 
population  of  the  entire  parish  in  1841  was  2868,  in  1851  it  was  1878. 

The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  St.  Bar,  bishop  of  Caithness, 
to  whom  the  church  was  dedicated.  Several  stone  circles  or  Druidical 
remains  and  Danish  duns,  as  some  writers  consider  them,  are  dispersed 
over  the  island ;  and  at  Cbisamil  (or  Kismul)  Bay  are  the  remains 
of  a  castle,  the  residence  of  the  lairds  of  Barra  until  the  beginning 
of  the  last  cectuiy.  The  island  is  divided  into  two  portions  con- 
nected by  a  low  sandy  isthmus,  over  which  the  sea  nearly  breaks  at 
high  water.  The  southern  and  laiger  portion  contains  a  rocky 
mountain  about  2000  feet  high,  which  descends  abruptly  into 
Cbisamil  Bay  and  declines  to  the  north  and  east  by  a  succession  of 
lower  hills,  terminating  on  the  shores  in  various  rocky  points  which 
separate  the  small  valleys  in  which  the  population  resides.  The 
land  is  sandy  and  of  little  value  even  where  susceptible  of  cultivation. 
The  rougher  tracts  are  appropriated  to  the  pasturage  of  black  cattle 
for  exportation.  Agriculture  is  in  a  rude  state,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  employ  themselves  in  burning  kelp.  The  Barra 
men  are  among  the  most  industrious  'fishermen  in  Scotland.  They 
carry  on  an  extensive  cod  and  ling  fishery  for  the  Greenock  market. 
Their  boats  are  superior  to  those  of  the  other  Western  Islands  and 
of  peculiar  construction.  They  ore  built  by  the  boatmen  themselves, 
are  of  considerable  size,  and  are  sharp  both  fore  and  aft.  They  have 
no  floor,  but  rise  with  an  almost  flat  straight  side,  and  they  are  swift 
and  safe.  Around  this  island  idiell-fish  are  abundant^  and  form  a 
great  resource  to  the  people.  The  limpets,  clams,  and  other  species 
are  boiled,  and  the  people  use  the  broth  mixed  or  boiled  up  with 
oatmeiJ:  In  times  of  scarcity,  when  the  inhabitants  have  resorted  to 
a  great  sand  bank  to  the  north  of  the  island  for  their  daily  subsistence, 
200  horse-loads  have  been  taken  off  the  sands  every  day  of  the 
spring-tides  during  May,  June,  July,  and  August. 

The  Qaelic  language  is  said  to  be  spoken  in  its  greatest  purity  in 
Barra.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Roman  Catholics.  Of  the  three 
churches  in  the  island  one  belongs  to  this  body. 

(M'Culloch's  Bighlanda  and  Western  ItUmdt  of  Scotland;  Hall's 
TravtU  in  Scotland  ;  Carlisle's  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Seotklnd,^ 

BARRAMAHAIj,  or  BARRA-MAUL,  a  subdivision  of  the  province 
of  Salem  under  the  Madras  Presidency,  situated  between  12°  and 
14"  N.  lot,  and  78"  and  79"  E.  long.  The  name  Barra-maul,  which 
signifies  the  'twelve  places,'  was  given  to  the  district  because  it 
contained  twelve  fortresses  which  were  once  places  of  note.  Only 
three  of  these  places,  Kistnaghiri,  Vaniambady,  and  Tripatore  are 
now  existing,  and  none  of  them  are  places  of  strength. 

The  Barramahal  <Ustrict  is  a  wild  and  mountainous  region  above 
the  Eastern  Ghauts,  and  atone  time  contained  a  considerable  number 
of  hill-forts,  which  are  now  either  dismantled  or  have  fallen  to 
dect^.  After  the  capture  of  Scoingapatam  in  1799  several  districts 
of  Ejunata  were  added  to  the  Barnumahal  district.  The  temperatore 
of  these  added  districts  is  much  colder  in  the  rainy  season  thim  it  is  in 
the  ancient  district  of  Barramahal,  and  the  climate  is  not  so  healthy. 

The  construction  and  oonservaiion  of  tanks  are  encouraged  in 
Barramahal  by  a  regulation  which  gives  to  every  man  who  constructs 
a  tank  at  his  own  expense  one-fourth  of  the  land  watered  by  it,  to 
hold  the  same  in  ficee  estate,  and  to  transmit  it  to  his  heirs,  to  be 
enjoyed  by  them  so  long  as  Uie  work  is  kept  in  efficient  repair.  It 
is  found  that  tanks  thus  constructed  are  always  better  maintained 
than  those  of  which  '^e  government  has  charge,  the  officers  to  whom 
the  preservation  of  the  latter  is  committed  not  having  an  equal 
interest  in  their  efficiency. 

Rice  is  cultivated  to  a  smsll  extent  in  the  added  districts,  and 
the  few  reservoirB  of  water  which  they  contain  are  chiefly  employed 


for  the  irrigation  of  tarkari,  or  kitohen-prdens,  the  cultivation  of 
which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  mhabitants.  These  gardens 
are  usually  of  the  extent  of  about  three  acres,  and  each  can  be 
cultivated  by  three  men;  they  grow  a  great  variety  of  vegetables. 
Tobacco  is  raised  in  the  open  fields,  as  well  as  a  stnall  quantity  of 
millet  The  sugarcane  is  cultivated  abundantly,  aUd  there  are 
numerous  plantations  of  cocoa>nut  and  Areca  palms. 

Some  coarse  manufactures  are  carried  on  in  the  district,  but  the 
more  wealthy  inhabitants  draw  their  supply  of  such  necessaries  from 
other  parts,  and  in  a  great  degree  from  Salem  and  Bangalore. 

When  the  Barrambhal  districts  first  came  into  the  possession  ol 
the  East' I%dia  Company  their  state  was  in  every  respect  miserable. 
The  inhabitants  have  still  an  appearance  of  wretchedness  about 
them,  and  the  country  is  infested  by  beggars.  The  condition  of 
the  cultivators  has  however  been  so  far  improved  that,  although  the 
nominal  rents  have  been  reduced,  the  revenue  derived  hv  the  govern- 
ment has  been  more  than  doubled.  Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  are 
Hindoos :  only  about  one-twentieth  are  Mohammedans. 

(Rennell's  Memoir;  Buchanan's  Journey  through  Myiore,  Ac.; 
Parliamentary  Papere.) 

BARRAUX.     [IB&SK.] 

BARREME.    [ALPBa,  Babssb.] 

BARREN  ISLAND.    [Aia>AMiLN  IsL^na,] 

BARRHEAD,  Renfrewshire^  Scotland,  a  smsU  manufacturing 
town  of  recent  growth  in  the  parish  of -Neilston,  8  miles  S.E.  fima 
Paisley  and  about  8  miles  S.W.  from  Glasgow.  It  is  connected  with 
Glasgow  and  Ayrshire  by  the  Glasgow,  Barrhead,  and  Neilston  railway, 
Spianing,  weaving,  and  bleaching  works  are  carried  on  here.  The 
town  in  addition  to  its  neat  railway  station  possesses  a  ehapel  of 
ease  and  two  meeting-houses,  one  for  a  congregation  of  the  Free 
Church  and  the  other  for  United  Presbyterians :  the  population  of 
Barrhead  in  1851  was  6069. 

BARRIER  ISLAND.    [Zsalakd,  Nbw.] 

BARROIS,  LE,  or  the  territory  of  the  Duchy  of  Bar  in  Fiance^ 
formed  part  of  the  estates  of  the  old  dukes  of  Lorraine.  It  took  its 
name  from  its  chief  town  Bar-le-Duc  or  Bareur-Omain.  This  terri* 
tory  which  was  80  miles  long  and  40  miles  wide  is  now  distributed 
among  the  departments  of  Mobbllb,  Meubb,  Majutb  (Hautb),  and 
Yosais.  Besides  Bar-le-Duc  it  contained  the  towns  of  Pont-a- 
Mousson  and  St-Mihiel  on  the  Mouse;  Idgny  on  the  Omain;  and 
Longni^  and  Longuyon  near  the  Luxembourg  frontier. 

BARROW,  a  considerable  river  in  Ireland  which  has  its  source  on 
the  eastern  declivity  of  Slieve  Bloom  mountain  in  King's  County,  a 
few  miles  west  of  Portarlington.  The  Barrow  flows  first  to  the  east^ 
past  the  town  just  mentioned,  to  the  borders  of  the  county  KikUyra- 
at  Monasterevan,  and  then  taking  a  direction  nearly  south  it  divides 
King^s  and  Queen's  counties  fyaa  Kildare.  Continuing  the  same 
course  the  river  passes  through  the  oounty  and  town  of  Carlow,  and 
afterwards  forms  the  line  of  separation  between  Wexford  on  the  east» 
and  Kilkenny  and  Waterford  on  the  west,  and  joixis  the  sea  at  Waters 
ford  Haven.  At  Ringwood,  2  miles  above  the  town  of  New  Ross,  the 
Barrow  receives  the  waters  of  the  Nore ;  and  their  united  stream  is 
afterwards  augmented  by  the  Suir,  whi<^  joins  it  to  the  east  of  the 
city  of  Waterford.  The  junction  of  botii  these  streams  with  the 
Barrow  takes  place  on  its  right  or  western  bank. 

The  three  riven  here  mentioned  hove  been  called  the  Three  Sisten 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  taking  their  sources  from  the  same 
ridge  of  mountains,  and  after  flowing  through  different  counties  at 
length  forming  a  junction  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea.  The 
Barrow  is  supplied  to-havd  beien  the  Bii^gus.of  Ptolenueus.  The 
mouth  of  these  united  streams  forms  a  large  and  very  secure  port|. 
about-  9  miles  long,  with  very  good  anchorage. 

Considerable  sums  of  money  have  at  various  times  been  spent  under 
the  sanction  of  Parliament  to  render  this  river  navigable:  From  a 
report  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Board  of  Inland  Navi- 
gation in  Ireland  it  appears  that  about  42,000£.  had  been  expended 
with  this  object  up  to  March  1811,  and  much  has  been  done  since 
that  date  to  remove  obetructions.  The  Barrow  is  natural^  navigable 
to  St  MuUins,  10  miles  above  New  Cross,  and  thence  by  lateral  cuts  and 
locks  to  Athy  in  the  coimty  of  ^Elildare,  about  65  miles  in  a  direct  line 
from  its  mouth ;  the  ccmmunicaticfn  is  thence  continued  to  Dublin  fay 
means  of  a  branch  of  the  Grand  CanaL  Vessels  of  800  tons  burden 
can  ascend  the  river  at  spring  tides  25  miles  to  the  town  of  New  Ross, 
which  by  this  means  is  enabled  to  carry  on  a  valuable  export  trade  in 
agricultural  produce.  Above  the  bridge  of  New  Ross  the  trade  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  bax^ses.  In  1846  the  tonnage  carried  on  the 
Barrow  Navigation  was  88,750  tons,  and  the  tolls  were  6404L  18«:  4id, 
The  traffic  up  to  that  time  since  1836  had  been  progressively  increas- 
ing. The  goods  carried  were  com,  flour,  eool,  culm,  turf,  limestone^ 
and  general  merohondise. 

{BeportM  to  Parliament  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Namgation  4n 
Ireland  ;  Thom's  Irish  Almanac  ;  Ordnance  Swrve^  Map,) 

BARROW  POINT.    [Nobth  Polab  Couhtribs.] 

BARROW-UPON-SOAR,  Leicestershire,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Banow-upon*Soar  and  hundreds  of 
East  and  West  Goscote,  in  52"  45'  N.  lat,  1"  9'  W.  long.,  is  10  rnika 
N.  from  Leicester,  105  miles  N.N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  IIS 
miles  by  the  North-Westem  and  Midland  railways.     The    entire 
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pnriflh  oontained  5728  inbabitants  in  1851.  The  living  in  a  TicaniAe 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Leicester  and  diooeae  of  Pettrboron^ 
Barrow-upon-Soar  Poor^lAw  Union  contains  SO  parishes,  townships, 
Ac,  with  an  area  of  47,868  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  20,059. 

The  Tillage  of  Barrow  contains  besides  the  ohurdi,  which  is  of  the 
decorated  style  with  an  embattled  tower,  places  of  worship  belonging 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  Methodists,  and  Baptists.  It  has  also  an 
Endowed  Free-Qrammar  school  founded  in  1691,  which  has  an  income 
from  endowment  of  about  802.  a  year;  the  number  of  scholars  in  1852 
was  35,  of  whom  25  were  free.  Perkhis^s  school,  founded  in  1717,  had 
21  scholars  in  1852.  There  is  an  hospital  for  11  men  who  reoeire 
each  7<.  a  week,  and  7  women  who  receiye  6«.  each  a  week  f  there  are 
also  seTeral  other  charities  in  the  Tillage.  Stockings  and  bobbin-nets 
are  manufactured  to  a  considerable  eztentb 

BARROWS  STRAITS.    [North  Polar  ConirrRnEa.] 

BARRY,  a  small  island  in  the  parish  of  Barry,  and  considered  to 
be  in  the  hundred  of  Dinas  Powys  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan.  It  is 
situated  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  opposite  to  a  little  village  of  the  same 
name  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  and  10  miles  8.W.  by  S.  from  Cardiff 
The  island  is  said  by  Cressy  to  have  taken  its  name  from  one  Baruc, 
a  hermit  who  resided  and  was  buried  there ;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  it  owes  its  name  to  the  De  Barns  of  Manorbeer,  who  were  the 
owners  of  11  The  island  contains  about  800  acres  of  land,  which  were 
some  years  since  let  at  the  annual  rent  of  80^,  with  only  one  house 
annexed,  which  during  the  summer  months  is  fitted  up  as  a  lodging- 
house  for  the  reception  of  sea-bathers  and  will  accommodate  twelve 
people.  The  island  maintains  a  few  sheep  and  cows,  and  has  a  large 
rabbit  warren.  On  the  western  side  of  the  island  facing  the  village  of 
Barry  there  are  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  and  a  few  scattered  stones 
mark  the  site  of  an  old  chapel,  probably  that  mentioned  by  Leland  as 
a  plaoe  of  pilgrimaga  Farther  to  the  west  the  remains  of  another 
chapel  are  distingmshable  at  low  water.  Towards  the  southern  part 
of  the  island,  on  a  spot  called  NeU's  Pointy  is  a  fine  well,  to  which 
great  numbers  of  women  resort  on  Holy  Thursday,  and  having  washed 
^eir  eyes  at  the  spring,  each  drops  a  pin  into  il  At  low  water  a 
carriage  may  pass  over  the  narrow  creek  which  separates  the  island 
from  the  mahiland,  but  the  road  leads  over  a  very  rough  bank  of 
pebbles.  Steam  excursions  are  occasionally  made  to  the  island  from 
Bristol  and  Gloucester.  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare  was  informed  that 
lead  and  calamine  had  been  foimd  in  the  island. 

(Hoare's  edition  of  Giraldus  de  Barri's  Itineraty  of  Arehbithop 
Baldwin  through  WaU$  ;  Cliffe's  ^ooJb  of  South  Wales.) 

BARS,  or  BARSH     [Hunoart.] 

BARTFELD,  a  free  imperial  town  in  the  county  of  SIltos,  the  most 
north-easteriy  county  of  Hungary,  is  situated  on  the  Topi,  not  far 
from  the  frontiers  of  Oalida,  in  49"  16'  N.  lat,  21'*  18'  K  long.  The 
town  was  built  at  the  commencement  of  the  13th  century,  and  enjoyed 
considerable  repute  in  former  times  as  a  seat  of  learning  as  well  as  for 
its  EVotestant  high  school  and  a  printing  establishment,  from  which 
several  valuable  publications  proceeded  in  the  16th  century.  The 
town  possesses  a  fine  collection  of  old  records.  Bartfeld  carries  on  a 
brisk  trade  in  wine,  brandy,  hemp,  linens,  and  earthenware:  the 
population,  which  consists  principally  of  Roman  Catholics,  amounts 
to  about  5000.  In  the  vidnity  of  Bartfeld  are  the  two  celebrated 
chalybeate  springs,  called  the  Bartfeld  Baths,  to  which  strangers 
resort  in  very  considerable  numbers  at  all  seasons  of  the  year :  Uiey 
are  accounted  the  finest  mineral  waters  in  Hungary. 

BARTH.    [Stralbund.] 

BARTHE'LEMY,  ST.    [Mre.] 

BARTHOLOMEWS,  ST.,  one  of  the  Antilles,  is  situated  in  17"  58' 
N.  lat,  62"  54'  W.  long. ;  having  the  islands  of  SI  Hartin  on  the  north, 
distant  12  miles,  and  St.  Christopher's  on  the  south,  distant  28  miles. 

St.  Bartholomew's  is  of  an  irregular  shape.  Its  greatest  length  is 
fit)m  east  to  west,  and  its  area  is  about  40  square  nules.  The  i^ores 
are  rocky  and  dangerous  of  approach  without  an  experienced  pilot. 
It  contains  one  port,  Le  Cardnage,  which  is  safe  and  commodious ;  it 
is  on  the  west  side  of  the  island ;  ajid  near  to  this  harbour  is  tiie  town 
of  Gustavia,  which  is  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population  of  Swedes, 
English,  French,  Danes,  and  Americans.  There  are  no  springs  on  the 
island,  and  the  sole  dependence  of  the  inhabitants  for  water  is  upon 
the  rain ;  they  have  in  some  dry  seasons  been  compelled  to  import 
water  from  the  neighbouring  islands. 

The  soil  is  good,  and  produces  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  mandioc,  and 
indiga  Some  limestone  of  peculiar  quality  is  quarried  and  sent  to 
diffnrent  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  used  for  building 
purposes.  There  *i8  abundance  of  wood  in  the  island,  including 
lignum-vitie  and  iron-wood. 

Sti.  Bartholomew's  was  first  settled  in  1 648  by  a  colony  of  Frenchmen 
who  went  for  that  purpose  frt>m  St.  Christopher^s.  In  1689  it  was 
taken  by  the  English  under  Admiral  Thomhill,  and  remained  in  their 
possession  until  the  ptace  of  1697,  when  it  was  restored  to  France. 
In  1746  it  was  again  taken  by  the  English,  and  was  once  more  given 
up  under  the  treaty  of  Aix-la^Hiapelle.  In  1785  the  island  was  ceded 
by  France  to  Sweden,  and  it  has  since  continued  subject  to  that 
power,    llie  population  of  the  island  is  about  18,000. 

(Thompson's  Alcedo ;  Purd/s  Colmdnain  Nwaygaiw ;  Malham's 
NanaL  Gautteer.) 

BARTIN,  or  BARTAN,  RIVER    [Parthikjus.] 


BARTOK-LE-CLAY.    pKDfOBX)6aaaLl 

BARTOK-UPON-HUHBER,  Linoohishiie,  a  mariLet-town  in  the 
wapentake  of  Yarborough  and  division  of  Lindsey.  It  stands  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Humber,  in  53"  41'  N.  lat,  0"  25'  W.  long.,  83 
jmLea  N.  by  E.  from  Lincoln,  155  miles  N.  from  London  by  road,  and 
178  miles  by  the  Great  Northern  railway :  the  population  of  the 
town  in  1851  was  3866.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arohdeaconij 
and  diocese  of  Lincoln. 

Barton  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity.  It  was  once  surroiinded 
by  a  rampart  and  fosse,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  visible  in  what 
are  called  '  the  castle  dykes,'  and  was  probably  otherwise  fortified 
against  the  aggressions  of  the  Danes  and  Saxons,  who  often  wasted 
the  country  on  both  stdes  of  the  river.  At  the  time  of  the  Normaa 
Conquest  Barton  was  a  plaoe  of  some  importance,  and  one  of  the 
principal  ports  of  the  Humber.  In  the  time  of  Edward  III.  it  held  a 
nigher  rank  than  most  of  the  eastern  ports. 

Barton  contains  two  large  parish  chxuvhes.  St.  Peter's  church 
appears  to  have  been  built  about  the  time  of  the  Conquestw  Th 
tower,  which  is  older  than  the  body  of  the  church,  is  an  object  of 
considerable  architectural  interest  The  front  of  its  lower  compart- 
ment presents  two  rows  of  pillars,  the  lower  row  supporting  round 
and  the  higher  pointed  arches.  The  windows  in  the  lower  and  uppe^ 
most  compartments  of  the  tower  have  round  arches,  but  in  the  blank 
windows  of  the  middle  compartment  the  arches  are  pointed.  The 
sur&ce  is  so  covered  with  projecting  strips  of  stone-work  as  to  appear 
divided  into  irregular  panels.  This  tower,  with  the  building  west  of 
it,  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  examples  of  undoubted  An^o-Saxon 
architecture.  (Bloxam's  'Principles  of  Qothio  Architecture;*  Rick- 
man's  '  Attempt  to  Discriminate  the  Styles  of  Architecture  in  Eng- 
land.') The  church  of  St.  Mary  is  a  very  handsome  structure  of  the 
14  th  century,  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the  merchants  of  Barton 
as  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  older  church.  Service  is  performed  alter- 
nately in  each  church.  A  Roman  Catholic  chapel  was  built  in  1840, 
and  there  are  several  chapels  belonging  to  the  Dissenters.  The  tovm 
consists  of  several  well-built  streets,  with  good  inns ;  but  besides  the 
churches  it  contains  no  public  building  that  requires  notice.  A  court- 
leet  is  held  half-yearly  at  Barton  for  the  cognisance  of  offences  com- 
mitted in  the  town,  and  a  county  court  is  also  held  here. 

The  chief  importance  of  Barton  for  many  centuries  was  derived 
from  its  position  on  the  great  line  of  route  from  London  to  Hull, 
there  being  a  ferry  across  the  Humber  at  this  spot  A  ferry  here  is 
mentioned  in  Domesday  Book.  Soon  after  the  application 'of  steam- 
boats to  river  navigation,  this  was  made  a  steam-feny ;  but  recent 
railway  proceedings  have  wholly  deranged  the  former  line  of  traffic 
at  Barton.  The  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  railway 
approaches  the  northern  coast  of  Lincolnshire  at  three  points — ^Barton, 
New  Holland,  and  Great  Grimsby;  and  in  order  to* bring  the  Hull 
and  London  traffic  on  the  line,  a  steam-ferry  in  connection  with  the 
railway  has  been  established  from  New  Holland  to  Hull,  exactly 
opposite^  This  ferry,  the  engineering  arrangements  of  which  were 
brought  to  a  great  degree  of  completeness  in  1849,  thxBW  Barton  out 
of  the  great  line  of  route ;  and  compensation  was  paid  to  the  owners 
of  the  Barton  ferry. 

There  are  in  Barton  corn-mills,  breweries,  malt-kilns,  tanneries, 
lime-kilns,  brick  and  tile  works,  pottery  works,  whiting  wox^bb,  rope 
and  sail  and  some  other  manu&ctories. 

BARTON-UPON-IRWELL.    [Lawoashibb.] 

BARWICK,  or  BARWICK-IN-ELMETT,  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, a  parish  and  the  seat  of  a  Gilbert  Poor-Law  Incorporation,  in 
the  lower  division  of  the  wapentake  of  Skyrack.  The  village  ia  situaied 
in  SS**  49'  N.  lat.,  1"  23'  W.  long.,  18  miles  S.W.  from  Yorit,  8  miles 
E.  by  N.  from  Leeds,  and  191  miles  N.  by  W.  from  London  by  road : 
tiie  population  of  the  entire  parish,  which  includes  the  townships  of 
Barwick  and  Roundhay  as  well  as  several  hamlets,  in  1851  was  2449 ; 
that  of  the  township  of  Barwick  was  1989.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  Craven  and  diocese  of  Ripon.  Barwick  Gilbert 
Incorporation  contains  42  parishes  and  townidiips  with  an  ctrea  of 
67,044  acres,  and  a  population  in  1861  of  17,565.  The  church,  dedi- 
cated to  All  Saints,  u  the  only  building  of  any  consequence.  There 
is  an  endowed  Free  school  for  14  poor  children.  On  Tower  Hill  are 
some  traces  of  a  castie,  the  erection  of  which  has  been  somewhat 
vaguely  attributed  to  Edwin,  king  of  Northumbria. 

BAS,  or  BATZ,  an  island  off  ike  north  coast  of  the  department  of 
Finisterre  in  France.  It  lies  N.N.W.  of  the  town  of  Boscoff,  is  about 
3  miles  long  and  2  miles  broad,  and  is  distant  from  the  mainland 
about  three-quarten  of  a  mile.  A  lighthouse,  with  a  revolvioi^  light 
of  the  first  class  eclipsed  every  alternate  minute,  ia  erected  on  a  hill 
228  feet  above  the  sea-level,  in  48°  45'  K.  lat,  V  2'  W.  long:  The 
island  contains  three  villages.  Four  batteries  and  two  forke^  one  on 
the  east  the  other  on  the  west  side  of  the  isle  form  its  defonces.  The 
men  are  exclusively  devoted  to  fishing ;  the  women  cultivate  the  soil, 
which  jB  bare  and  unproductiva  The  channel  between  the  island  and 
the  mainland  of  Finisterre  jb  navigable  for  the  largest  ships,  and  affords 
shelter  against  northerly  and  southerly  winds  in  the  channeL  It  is 
exposed  to  west  winds,  from  which  however  there  ia  shelter  to  east- 
ward in  the  adiacent  bay  of  Morlaix.  (Dictionnaire  de  la  Mw»ce.> 
BA8-EN-BA8SET.  [Loibe,  Haute.] 
BASEL,  BASLE,  or  BALE,  OANTON  OF,  the  most  north-westem 
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of  the  22  Swiss  Cantons,  is  bounded  E.  by  Aaxgau,  S.  and  S.W.  by 
Soleure,  W.  by  Berne  and  the  French  department  of  Haut-Rhin, 
K.  and  K.K  by  Baden  and  the  Rhine.  It  extends  about  28  miles 
in  length  firom  north-west  to  Bouth-eaat>  and  about  14  miles  in  its 
greatest  breadth,  the  average  breadth  being  only  about  9  miles,  owing 
to  the  irregularity  of  its  form.  The  area  of  the  canton  is  184  square 
miles :  its  population  including  the  diyiaions  of  Bftle-Ville  and  B&le- 
Campagne  in  1850  was  77,385,  of  whom  about  one-fifth  were  Roman 
Catholics,  and  four-fifths  Protestants,  according  to  the  HeWetio 
Confession  of  Faith. 

The  greater  part  of  the  canton  lies  upon  or  between  the  lateral 
offsets  of  the  Jura  Mountains,  the  principal  ridge  of  which  divides 
the  southern  part  of  the  canton  from  Soleure.  The  northern  part 
of  the  canton  slopes  towards  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  forms  a 
plain  round  the  town  of  Basel  This  part  of  the  territory  is  veiy 
fertile  in  com  and  wine;  the  rest  abounds  in  rich  pastures  which 
feed  considerable  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep.  The  Rhine  supplies 
good  fish  in  abundance.  The  other  river  of  the  canton  is  the  Birs. 
which  rises  in  the  Munster  Thai  in  the  former  Bishopric  of  Basel, 
enters  the  canton  at  ^sch,  passes  by  the  field  of  St.  Jacob,  memorable 
for  the  battle  between  the  Swiss  and  the  French  in  1444,  and  joins 
the  Rhine  about  half  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  town  of  Basel.  It  is 
a  moimtain  river,  rapid,  and  subject  to  sudden  floods. 

The  Canton  of  Basel  is  divided  into  seven  districts,  two  of  which, 
namely,  Riehen  and  Klein  Huningen,  are  north  of  the  Rhine,  and  the 
others,  Famspui^,  Homburg,  Waldenbui^,  Miinchenstein,  and  Liech- 
stall,  are  south  of  that  river.  In  1833  in  consequence  of  internal 
disputes  which  occasioned  the  interference  of  iJie  Diet,  the  town  of 
Basel  witib  the  two  small  districts  north  of  the  Rhine,  and  a  narrow 
strip  of  g^und  to  the  south  adjoining  its  walls,  were  formed  into  a 
separate  state  or  republic  called  B&le-Ville,  or  Basel  Town  :  the  rest 
of  the  canton,  composed  of  the  five  larger  districts,  forms  another 
republic  called  Basel  Country,  with  Liechstall  a  town  of  about  2000 
inhabitants  for  its  capital  Each  of  these  two  states  sent  a  deputy  to 
the  Helvetic  Diet,  but  the  two  had  only  one  vote  between  iJiem,  and 
if  they  did  not  agree  the  vote  was  nulL  Under  the  new  constitution 
of  Switzerland  each  of  the  two  divisions  returns  one  member  to  the 
Senate  or  Council  of  State.  B&le-Ville  sends  one  member  and  B&le- 
Campagne  two  members  to  the  National  Council  The  manufacturers, 
the  capitalists,  and  the  principal  traders  are  in  the  town  of  Basel ;  the 
other  part  is  entirely  agricultural.  The  funds  of  the  university,  the 
church,  and  school  endowments  were  divided  between  the  two  frac- 
tions of  the  canton.  The  library  of  the  university  which  contained 
between  30,000  and  40,000  volumes  was  likewise  divided.  The  lan- 
guage is  a  dialect  of  the  Swiss-German,  but  French  is  generally 
imderstood  in  the  town  and  also  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 

{Geoffraphischea  Lexicon  der  Schweiz ;  Ebel's  Manuel  du  Voyageur ; 
Dandolo's  Swizzera  Occidentale.) 

BASEL,  BASLE,  or  BALE,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Swiss  canton 
of  Basel,  now  of  the  republic  of  B&le-Ville,  is  the  largest  although 
not  the  most  populous  town  in  Switzerland.  It  contams  within  its 
walls  the  site  of  the  fortress  Bcuilia,  built  by  Valentinian  I.  After 
the  destruction  in  a.d.  450  of  Augustsi  Rauracorum  [Auost]  this  town 
gradually  rose  into  consequence.  It  early  became  an  episcopal  see.  In 
917  the  town  was  destroyed  by  the  Magyars ;  but  although  it  suffered 
at  later  dates  repeatedly  from  the  plague,  and  in  1386  from  a  terrible 
earthquake,  which  was  followed  by  a  conflagration  that  lasted  eight 
days  and  aJmost  destroyed  the  whole  town,  it  recovered  from  these 
disasters,  and  maintained  its  rank  as  a  free  city  of  the  German  empire. 
Its  brave  citizens  successfully  resisted  the  surrounding  nobility.  In 
the  year  1460  the  University  of  Basel  was  established,  after  the  citizens 
had  obtained  permission  by  a  bull  ftrom  Pope  Pius  II.  The  internal 
dissensions  which  had  distracted  it  having  also  subsided,  Basel  was 
then  at  the  height  of  its  power  and  in  the  possession  of  a  small  terri- 
toxy.  In  1501  it  entered  the  Swiss  Confederacy,  being  then  the  most 
flourishing  town  of  Switzerland  and  an  important  trading  place.  In 
consequence  of  the  town  adopting  (1527)  reformed  principles  the 
bishop  left  it>  from  which  time  it  has  been  entirely  independents  But 
down  to  the  latest  times  its  population  has  gradually  diminished, 
which  circumstance  has  been  partly  ascribed  to  the  almost  complete 
exclusion  of  strangers  from  becoming  burghers  of  Basel,  and  none  but 
burghers  being  allowed  to  carry  on  business  in  that  city. 

From  1431  till  1448  Basel  wae  the  seat  of  a  great  counciL  During 
the  16th  century  numerous  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  as 
well  as  other  works,  were  printed  in  this  town.  In  the  year  1795  the 
peace  between  France  and  Prussiay  and  France  and  Spain,  was  con- 
eluded  within  its  walls. 

Basel  is  situated  in  47^  8'  N.  lat.,  7°  35'  E.  long.,  at  an  elevation 
of  about  800  feet  above  the  sea-level,  at  the  point  where  the  Rhine 
changes  its  western  into  a  northern  course.  The  Rhine  divides 
it  into  two  parts.  Great  and  Little  (Gross  and  Klein)  Basel,  which  are 
connected  by  a  wooden  bridge.  Great  Basel,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  is  built  on  rather  uneven  groimd.  The  whole  town  contained 
in  1850  a  population  of  29,555,  of  whom  upwards  of  24,000  were  Pro- 
testants. Some  parts  of  the  town  have  still  an  ancient  appearance. 
The  streets  of  Great  Basel  are  mostly  confined  and  crooked ;  in  the  sub- 
urbs and  Little  Basel  they  are  broad  and  regular.  There  are  numerous 
public  fountains  in  the  town.  Of  the  churches  the  Mtinster  (cathedral). 


which  stands  in  an  elevated  part  of  the  town,  is  the  most  remarkable.  It 
was  built  in  1019,  and  contains  among  other  monuments  the  tomb  of 
ErasmuB.  Its  two  steeples  are  each  205  feet  high.  Adjoining  to  it 
is  the  great  hall  in  which  the  Council  of  Basel  held  its  sittings,  and 
a  fine  cloister.  The  town-house  contains  two  lazge  and  finely-orna- 
mented halls.  The  town  has  several  fine  public  buildings,  among 
which  are  the  post-office,  the  casino,  and  the  theatre. 

The  Pfabs  (Palatium),  near  the  Munster,  which  is  a  terrace  raised 
on  a  wall  75  feet  above  the  Rhine,  and  planted  witb  horse-chestnut 
trees,  commands  a  beautiful  prospect  of  the  river,  the  town,  and  the 
country.  Besides  the  university  Basel  has  many  religiouB,  literary, 
and  scientific  societies,  schools,  and  several  public  and  private  libraries ; 
the  university  library  is  very  valuable,  and  contains  a  collection  of 
paintings,  drawings,  and  wood-cuts  by  Holbein.  There  are  several 
charitable  institutions. 

The  chief  manufacture  of  the  town  and  of  the  canton  is  silk-ribbons, 
which  are  exported  to  the  value  of  12,000,000  francs  annually,  chiefly 
to  America.  The  transit  trade  employs  many  hands.  Business  in 
bills  of  exchange  and  the  wine  and  book  trade  are  also  considerable. 
There  are  likewise  large  tanneries,  tobacco  manufactories,  &c.  Basel 
has  direct  communication  by  railway  with  Gennany  by  the  trunk  line  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  with  Paris,  viA  Strasbourg  and  Nancy. 

Basel  is  the  birthplace  of  Euler ;  of  James,  John,  and  Daniel  Ber- 
noulli ;  and  of  Buxtorf.  It  contends  with  the  Bavarian  towns  of 
Griinstadt  and  Augsburg  for  being  the  birthplace  of  Holbein. 

{CommuniccUion  fram  Zurich^  Switzerland.) 

BASFORD,  Nottinghamshire,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union  in  the  parish  of  Basford  and  northen  division  of  the  wapentake 
of  Broxtow,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  little  river  Lene,  in 
52'  58'  N.  lat,  I*'  10'  W.  long.,  2  miles  N.W.  from  Nottingham,  126 
miles  N.  by  W.  from  London :  the  population  of  the  entire  parish, 
which  includes  several  hamlets,  in  1851  was  10,093.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Nottingham  and  diocese  of  Lincoln. 
Basford  Poor-Law  Union  contains  43  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  88,039  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  64,923. 

The  village  lies  in  a  bottom,  amid  scenery  of  the  richest  character. 
The  church  is  large  and  has  a  handsome  spire.  There  is  a  district 
church  at  New  Basford  of  recent  erection.  There  are  meetius^-houses 
for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  General  Baptists,  and  Scotch 
Baptists.  There  are  National  and  Infant  schools;  and  Daily  and 
Sunday  schools  are  connected  with  the  various  chapels.  The  village 
owes  its  importance  almost  entirely  to  its  manufacturing  industry. 
Hardly  a  tenth  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  agriculture.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  hosiery,  frame-work  knitting,  Uce  and 
lace-making  machinery.  There  are  cotton-mills,  dye-houses,  and 
bleaching-grounds,  and  several  com-millB. 

BASHAN  (from  two  Hebrew  words,  signifying  'fertile  soil')  is 
called  by  the  Septuagint  Basan,  by  Eusebius  Basanitee,  and  by 
Josephus  and  Ptolemieus  Batansoa.  Bashan  belonged  to  Gilead  in  the 
widest  sense  (Jos.  xiiL  30,  31),  but  in  a  stricter  sense  it  was  distin- 
guished from  and  situated  to  the  north  of  Gilead  (Jos.  xvii.  1,  5  ;  xx. 
8 ;  2  Kings  x.  33  ;  Micah  vii.  14).  Bashan  comprehended  Golan  and 
its  territory  (Deut  iv.  48 ;  Jos.  xxi.  27),  and  bordered  in  the  north 
upon  the  Syrian  districts  Geshuri  and  Maachathi  :  in  the  south  it  did 
not  reach  to  the  river  Jabbok.  (Deut.  iii  13-16.)  Its  western  boun- 
dary was  the  Jordan,  and  the  eastern  limits  are  undefined.  Bashan, 
or  Bantansea,  is  now  called  El-Bottein,  or  Belad  Erbad,  a  district 
south  of  Dicholan  and  west  of  Hauran.  Seetzen  and  Burckhardt 
have  described  in  their  travels  the  geology  of  El-Bottein. 

Bashan  was  a  kingdom  under  Amoritish  sovereigns  who  resided  in 
Ashtaroth  and  in  Edrel  (Deut.  i.  4 ;  Jos.  ix.  10 ;  xii  4.)  Og  was 
the  last  king  of  the  Amoritish  dynasty.  In  the  battle  of  Edrei,  about 
the  year  b.c.  1452,  the  Israelites  smote  Og,  with  his  sons,  and  all  his 
people,  imtil  there  was  none  left  alive;  and  they  possessed  his  land. 
(Num.  xxi  88-35.)  Moses  gave  Bashan  unto  the  half  tribe  of  Manas- 
seh  (Deut.  iii  18)  B.o.  1451.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era  Bashan  belonged  to  the  tetrarchia  of  Philippus  (Joseph. '  Antiquit.' 
XV.  10,  1 ;  xviii  4,  6 ;  Bell.  Jud.  ii  6,  8),  and  afterwards  to  the 
tetrarchia  of  Agrippa  IL  ('Antiquit'  xx.  7, 1.)  The  fertile  plains  of 
Bashan  produced  men  of  such  uncommon  stature  that  it  was  called 
the  Land  of  Giants.  (Deut.  iii  13.)  The  oaks,  sheep,  and  oxen  were 
proverbially  fine.  (Isa.  ii.  18 ;  Ezek.  xxvii  6 ;  Zeoh.  xi  2 ;  compare 
Jer.  il9;  Micah  vii.  14;  Deut.  xxxii  14 ;  Ps.  xxii  18— in  the  English 
Bible  verse  12,  but  in  Hebrew  verse  18.)  These  plains  are  intersected 
by  basalt  ridges,  which  are  prolongations  of  the  Antilibanus,  the 
mountains  of  wMch  being  higher  than  Zion  are  alluded  to  in  Psalm 
Ixviii  15, 16.  It  appears  from  various  ruins  that  the  towns  of  Bashan 
were  chiefly  built  on  heights.    Porphyrins  was  a  native  of  Batanasa. 

BASHEE  ISIiANDS,  a  cluster  of  five  islands  and  four  rocky  islets 
lying  between  Luzon  the  great  Philippine  island  and  Formosa,  between 
20**  and  21**  N.  lat,  and  near  122**  E.  long.  The  five  islands  which  are 
inhabited  were  named  by  Dampier,  who  visited  them,  Bashee,  Orange, 
Groat,  Monmouth,  and  Grafton  islands.  The  name  of  Bashee  was 
given  in  consequence  of  the  addiction  of  the  natives  to  the  use  of  a 
spirituous  liquor  which  they  distil  from  rice  and  the  juice  of  the 
sugar-cane,  and  to  which  liquor  the  name  of  Bashee  is  applied.  The 
inhabitants  are  a  strong  athletic  race,  and  are  descnbed  as  very 
inoffensive  in  their  manners. 
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The  Spaniards  were  induced  to  take  poAsesbion  of  these  islands  in 
3788,  from  obsezring  that  the  inhi»uitant8  were  aocustomed  to  wear 
thick  golden  wire  as  an  ornament.  The  gold  is  washed  down  from 
the  mountains  by  the  torrents  in  the  rainy  season. 

The  governor  resides  with  a  small  establishment  of  soldiers  and 
eoclesiastiGS  on  Qrafton  Island,  on  the  western  side  of  which  is  a  good 
anchoring-ground.  The  islands  are  plentifully  supplied  with  water, 
and  produce  sugar-canes,  plantains,  yams,  and  other  vegetables.  They 
likewise  contain  numerous  flocks  of  goats  and  a  great  abundance  of  hogs. 

(Dampier^s  Voyaffea;  Meares's  Voytxffe  to  Nootka  Sownd  ;  Hamilton's 
Bad  India  Otusetteer.) 

BASHKIRS,  or  more  correctly  BASHKURS.  The  province  of 
Orenburg,  which  lies  between  the  provinces  of  Tobolsk,  Perm,  Yjatka, 
Easan,  Ssimbirsk,  Ssaratoff,  and  Astrakhan,  and  adjoins  the  territory 
of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ural,  which  also  forms  part  of  the  province 
of  Orenburg,  and  is  bordered  by  the  Caspian,  is  separated  from  the 
steppe  of  the  Kirghiz-Cossacks  by  the  Ural,  Ui,  and  Oby,  and  is 
principally  inhabited  by  what  are  termed  militarv  tribes.  The 
Orenburg  line  extends  2000  versts  (about  1826  miles)  from  Sverino- 
golovsk  to  Quijew,  meeting  the  boundary  of  Siberia  in  the  north  and 
the  banks  of  the  Caspian  in  the  south.  This  line  by  which  the 
Russian  provinces  are  separated  from  the  Kirghiz-Cossack  territory, 
describes  at  the  same  time  a  zigzag  of  which  Sverinogolovsk,  Orsk, 
and  Gurjew  form  the  prominent  points  on  the  Kirghiz  side.  [Oren- 
BURO.]  The  occupation  and  maintenance  of  this  line  is  the  principal 
duty  assigned  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  provinces,  the 
Cossacks  of  Orenburg  and  the  Ural,  the  Bashkirs,  Meshtshuses,  and 
Teptars,  in  conjunction  with  twelve  battalions  of  infantry,  a  portion 
of  whom  are  settled  as  colonists  in  these  regions.  The  colonies  of 
Cossacks  are  placed  at  intervals  along  the  line  and  the  communication 
between  them  is  kept  up  by  means  of  piquets  and  patroles,  stationed 
about  two  or  three  miles  from  each  other  at  signU  posts  covered  with 
straw.  Independently  of  a  few  tracts  held  by  the  crown,  or  by 
Cossacks,  nobles,  manufacturers,  or  private  persons,  the  whole  of  the 
province  of  Orenburg  and  some  portions  of  the  adjacent  provinces 
belong  to  the  Bashkirs ;  setting  aside  the  political  subdivision  of  their 
territory  into  ciroles,  it  is  distributed  into  cantons,  clanships,  jurtes, 
and  villages.  The  cantons  are  twelve  in  number,  of  these  the  three 
first  and  smallest  lie  within  the  province  of  Perm,  and  an  inconsider- 
able portion  of  the  eleventh  within  that  of  Yjatka.  Each  canton,  so 
far  as  concerns  the  duties  which  its  inhabitants  have  to  dischaz^e  in 
the  field,  la  subject  to  a  Bashkir  elder,  but  in  all  other  respects  they 
are  under  the  regular  civil  authorities.  It  is  difficult  to  say  from 
what  source  the  Bashkirs  derive  their  descent ;  they  are  Mohammedan 
Sunnites,  speak  the  Tartar  dialect,  call  themselves  Boshkurs,  shave 
their  heaMls,  wear  a  small  vest  terminating  in  a  point  behind,  a  high 
flat-crowned  cap,  an  outer  garment  like  an  Asiatic  sleeping-robe  with 
a  girdle,  and  carry  a  pike  and  bow  and  quiver ;  those  who  are  able 
to  obtain  a  sabre  wear  it,  but  fire-arms  are  a  rarity  among  them, 
although  one-half  of  such  as  are  upon  active  service  are  required  to 
provide  themselves  with  them.  Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  these 
people,  for  we  have  scareely  any  record  of  them  before  the  date  of  their 
subjection  by  the  Czar  John  the  Terrible.  There  exists  however  a  tradi- 
tion among  them,  that  they  are  descendants  of  the  Buriates,  a  Mongolian 
race  who  Uve  about  the  banks  of  the  Irkutsk,  and  that  their  ancestors 
were  driven  out  by  invaders  from  the  south,  and  taking  a  south- 
westerly  course  across  the  Ural  Mountains  settled  in  the  vicinity  of 
those  mountains.  The  received  opinion  however  is  that  they  are  a 
remnant  of  the  Nogay-Tartars,  and  some  consider  them  to  be  the 
'Bash-uru,' great  thieves  or  good-for-nothing  fellows,  who  remained 
behind  when  the  Kogays  abandoned  'the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ural 
Motmtains  and  settled  farther  in  Asia.  Physically  and  psychologically 
the  Bashkirs  form  a  race  between  the  Fins  and  Turks :  the  Fin  indeed 
has  a  decided  Mongolian  cast  of  features,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  Bashkirs  after  all  are  of  Turco-Mongolian  oiigin.  The  amount  of 
the  Bashkir  male  population  appears,  according  to  Riitschkau,  to  have 
Deen  106,176  in  1754,  but  no  very  accurate  enumeration  then  existed, 
nor  does  there  now.  The  Bashkirs  do  not  pay  any  tax,  but  they  are 
bound  to  provide  post-horses,  supply  men  for  the  frontier-cordons, 
and  hold  themselves  ready  for  any  foreign  service.  Their  liability  to 
serve  begins  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  closes  with  that  of  forty-five. 

The  majority  of  this  people  subsist  by  rearing  cattio  and  a  few  by 
agriculture.  They  pass  the  winter  in  villages,  living  in  clean  wooden 
cabins ;  but  in  summer  all  are  abroad  with  their  herds  in  the  open 
field,  dwelling  under  tents  of  felt.  Prepared  horses'  milk  and  '  knit,' 
a  kind  of  cheese  as  hard  as  stone,  form  their  principal  food ;  imdthey 
never  fail  to  take  a  stock  of  the  latter  with  them,  which  they  steep 
in  water  when  they  go  upon  service.  It  serves  them  for  a  length  of 
time  instead  of  bread  or  other  food.  Some  of  them  are  great  sports- 
men, for  they  have  game  in  superabundance ;  and  the  use  of  the 
falcon  is  common  among  them. 

Their  customs  and  habits  are  of  Tartar  origin,  with  the  exception 
of  the  female  dress,  which  is  evidently  Finnic :  their  high-priest 
resides  at  Ufa ;  they  have  no  longer  any  military  chieftains,  but  for 
a  century  past  have  shown  themselves  good  subjects  of  the  Russian 
crown.  In  disposition  they  are  faithful,  docile,  and  ready  to  oblige ; 
and  the  traveller  may  range  across  the  country  with  as  much  sectirity 
as  along  the  safest  road  in  Europe. 


BASILICA'TA,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  ^oLei 
which  nearly  coincides  with  ancient  Luoania,  is  bounded  "W.  hy  tfai 
Qulf  of  Policastro  and  the  province  of  Prindpato  Citra,  K.  W.  aod  5. 
by  Principato  Ultra,  the  Capitanata,  and  the  Terra  di  Bftii,  I7.E.  aai 
K  by  the  Terra  d'Otranto  and  the  Qulf  of  Taianto,  and  8L  by  tl« 
province  of  CaUbria  Citia.    It  lies  between  89*  56'  and  41°  8'  X.  la£, 
15*  22'  and  16"  49'  E.  long.    The  province  is  in  shape  an   irregrLi? 
quadrilateral  with  two  of  its  angles  resting  on  the  Ofanto,  and  t^ 
other  two  lying  respectively  at  the  mouth  of  tfae'NtJoe  in  the  Golf  J. 
Policastro  and  the  mouth  of  the  Bradano  in  the  Ghilf  of  Tanmto.    l*j 
greatest  length  extends  from  north-west  to  south-east^  in  whioh  <£rp> 
tion  it  measures  between  the  great  northern  bend  of  the  Ofiiaito  to  its 
north  of  Melfi  and  Monte  PolHno  on  the  southern  border  a  length  ii 
90  miles.    The  breadth  of  the  province  at  its  sonthem  eztremitr  if 
about  66  miles ;  at  its  northern  extremity  along  the  Ofanto,  ivlia«'tbe 
width  is  leasts  about  35  nules.    The  whole  area  is  4145  square  miks : 
the  population  in  1845  amoimted  to  481,288. 

Basilicata  occupies  the  greater  part  of  ancient  Lucania,  the  remainds 
of  which  is  included  in  the  province  of  Prinq^pato  Citx«.  It  Ua 
almost  wholly  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  main  ridge  of  the  Apennii»$^ 
and  its  principal  rivers  flow  into  the  Qulf  of  Taranto,  or  the  lonkzi 
Sea,  as  the  Italians  call  it.  The  main  ridge  of  the  Apennines  betwee: 
the  sources  of  the  Ofimto  on  one  side  and  those  of  the  Sele  on  tbs 
other  forms  a  lai^  mass  above  Conza,  whence  two  lateral  brands 
project^  one  eastward  towards  the  peninsula  of  Otranto  and  another 
westward  to  Cape  Campanella ;  while  the  main  ridge  entering  Basilicata 
north  of  the  town  of  Muro  bends  almost  due  east  to  the  neighbouihoo*? 
of  Avigliano  and  Aoeremsa,  and  gives  rise  to  the  Bradano  on  its  eastero 
and  the  Flume  Bianco  on  its  south-western  slope  [APENimaBs.]  South 
of  the  source  of  the  Bradano  the  main  range  sends  off  another  braced 
due  east)  which  forms  the  watershed  between  the  Bradano  and  the 
Basiento.  In  this  projection  is  the  high  summit  called  Monte  Aeoto, 
and  on  its  southern  slope  are  the  sources  of  the  Basiento  and  the  town 
of  Potenza.  From  this  point  the  main  ridge  runs  due  south  by  Manco 
Nuovo,  between  the  sources  of  the  Agri,  which  flows  eastward,  and 
those  of  the  Negro,  the  ancient  Tanager,  which  flows  towards  th* 
north-north-west  to  meet  the  Sele.  The  main  Apennine  chain  that 
approaches  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  near  Lagonegro,  abore 
which  is  the  lofty  group  called  Monti  Sirini,  in  the  deep  gloomy  val- 
leys on  the  eastern  aide  of  which  the  Sins,  now  called  Sinno,  has  its 
source.  To  the  west  of  Lagon^^o  is  the  secondary  chain  called  Honte 
CocuzEoJ  which  projects  from  the  main  chain  between  the  sources  of 
the  Calore  or  Negro  and  the  Trecchina  or  Noce,  and  runnin^^  south- 
ward along  the  right  bank  of  the  latter  forms  part  of  the  boundazy 
towards  Principato  Citra.  Farther  south  the  ridge  sweeps  roond  the 
souree  of  the  Lao  and  enters  Calabria  east  of  'Rotonda,  above  which 
towns  it  forms  the  lofty  summit  called  Monte  PoUino  (Mons  Apol- 
lineus),  which  is  the  highest  point  in  the  southern  part  of  Uie  kingdom, 
being  above  7000  feet  above  the  sea.  From  Monte  Pollino  two  lateral 
ridges  spring,  one  northward  between  the  two  headstreams  of  the 
Sinno  and  another  north-eastward,  the  crest  of  which  from  Monte 
Pollino  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Rocca  Impeiiale  forms  the  principal 
part  of  the  southern  boundary. 

A  small  part  of  the  province  lies  west  of  the  main  ridge  of  the 
Apennines  and  between  it  and  the  Qulf  of  Policastro,  extending  about 
10  miles  along  the  coast  northward  from  the  mouth  of  the  Trecchina. 
The  Trecchina^  which  is  also  called  Noce,  rises  in  the  angle  betwees 
the  Monte  Cocuzzo  and  the  main  ridge  of  the  Apennines  and  runs 
nearly  due  south,  partly  through  a  deep  glen,  into  which  several 
gloomy  ravines  open,  to  its  mouth  in  the  gulf.  In  the  lower  part  of 
its  course,  below  the  town  of  Trecchina,  it  runs  through  a  small  plain 
of  great  fertility.  In  this  part  of  the  province  are  the  towns  of  Lago- 
negro,  Lauria,  and  Maratea.  In  the  first  invasion  of  South  Italy  b; 
the  French  in  1806  the  valley  of  the  Noce  witnessed  the  defeat  of  the 
Neapolitan  army  near  Lagonegro. 

Farther  north  another  small  portion  of  Basilicata  lies  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  Apennines  round  the  town  of  Muro  and  forms  part  of  the 
basin  of  the  Sele,  a  tributary  of  the  Qulf  of  Salema  It  is  drained  by 
the  Platano  and  the  Bianco,  which  imite  below  Vietri  and  form  a 
feeder  of  the  Sele.  The  Bianco  and  above  the  junction  the  Platano^ 
to  the  north  of  Vietri,  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  westers 
boundary  of  Basilicata. 

The  most  northern  part  of  the  province  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the 
Ofanto  and  contains  the  volcanic  region  of  Mount  Ytdtur,  the  only 
volcanic  district  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Apennines. 

The  Ofanto,  the  ancient  AuJidtUf  rises  in  the  Apennines  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Principato  Ultra,  about  15  miles  west  from  Conza  near  San 
Aogelo  dei  LombardL  It  flows  at  first  eastward,  and  a  little  below 
Conza  becomes  the  dividing  line  between  BasHicata  and  Pxjncipato 
Ultra.  Thence  it  winds  round  to  the  northward  and  flows  among  the 
mountains  in  a  deep  narrow  glen  as  far  as  the  mountainous  projection 
to  the  north  of  Melfi  and  Mount  Vultur,  and  thence  it  divides  the 
province  of  Capitanata  from  those  of  Basilicata  and  Bari  to  its  mouth 
in  the  Adriatic,  5  miles  north-west  of  Barletta.  Like  most  Italian 
rivers  it  is  subject  to  floods  in  winter,  and  after  heavy  rains  on  the 
mountains  it  then  becomes  an  impetuous  torrent,  the  roar  of 
which  is  heard  a  long  way  off,  amply  justifying  the  epithet  *  longe 
sonantem,'  given  to  it  by  Horace  ('  Carm.  iv.  9).    In  summer  however 
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the  Ofanto  is  a  Tery  inoonaiderable  river  and  reftdily  foidable  at  any 
paint.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  crosses  the  plain  of  Apulia. 
A  little  to  the  north  of  Conosa  are  the  ruins  of  CannsQ.  [Babi, 
Tkrra  di.)  This  part  of  the  river  has  a  very  tortuous  course.  The 
direct  distance  from  the  source  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  only  about 
70  miles,  but  the  length  of  the  stream  along  its  winding  course  is 
above  120  miles.    The  Ofanto  has  no  feeders  of  importance. 

The  region  of  Mouni  Vultur  is  isolated  between  the  two  little  rivers 
Fiume  d'Atella  and  Rendina,  which  enter  the  Ofanto,  the  former 
below  Eionero,  the  latter  a  little  above  Lavello.  It  extends  north 
and  south  from  16  to  20  miles,  and  it  has  a  breadth  of  about  20  miles. 
Mount  Vultur  itself  is  situated  between  Melfi  and  Rionero  and  is 
above  3000  feet  high.  It  is  entirely  of  volcanic  formation,  but  its 
active  period  must  be  ascribed  to  an  age  long  antecedent  to  the  com- 
mencement of  historical  records.  There  is  now  no  appearance  of 
lava-streams  in  any  port  of  the  mountain.  Lava  exists  of  course  in 
abundance,  but  in  a  form  so  compact  as  to  resemble  basalt^  and  its 
cavities  abound  with  haiiyne  or  latialite^  which  is  also  found  in  the 
volcanic  foiTuations  of  Yesuviiis,  and  Andemach  on  the  Rhine.  The 
lower  parts  of  the  mountain  are  clothed  with  dense  forests,  above 
which  the  most  ancient  orater  is  reached.  The  edge  of  this  crater  is 
broken  by  several  gap8»  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  circle  of  hills.  Its 
interior  is  covered  in  parts  with  magnificent  beeches  and  oaks,  and  in 
others  are  large  patches  of  rich  pasture.  Higher  up  is  another  crater 
and  a  conical  peak  which  forms  the  apex  of  the  mountain.  On  the 
edge  of  this  crater,  the  interior  of  which  is  also  covered  with  forest 
timber,  is  a  Franciscan  .convents  The  views  from  the  sunmiit  over 
the  rich  and  sombre  soeneiy  of  Mount  Vultur  itself,  and  of  the  neigh- 
bouring ridges  of  the  Apennines,  parted  by  the  dark  glen  of  the  wind- 
ing Ofanto,  are  peculiarly  fine.  The  prospect  extends  eastward  to 
Monte  Gaigano  and  the  Adriatic.  The  line  joining  Mount  Vultur  and 
the  Island  of  Ischia,  another  extinct  yolcono  to  the  west  of  the  Bay 
of  Naples,  passes  Uirough  Vesuvius,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Daubeny ; 
and  it  is  only  when  the  igneous  caverns  of  Vesuvius  are  violentiy 
excited  that  any  erldencea  of  volcanic  action  show  themselves  in  Mount 
Vultur.  Then  earthquakes  of  greater  or  less  violenoe  are  felt,  and 
from  two  small  lakes  in  the  Lirgest  crater  carbonic  and  other  gases 
are  emitted  and  columns  of  water  thrown  up.  A  visitation  of  earth- 
quake took  place  on  the  14th  of  August  1851,  which  was  attended  with 
very  disastrous  efieots :  these  will  be  more  particularly  alluded  to  in 
our  notice  of  the  towns  of  this  district.  No  less  than  twelve  distinct 
cones  have  been  traced  upon  Mount  Vultur.  The  mountain  is 
separated  by  a  deep  chasm  or  ravine  in  the  lava  from  the  town  of 
Melfi  on  the  north,  but  a  long  ridge  projects  in  that  direction,  which 
seems  to  have  caused  the  great  bend  in  the  Ofanto  befere  this  river 
enters  the  plain  of  Apulia. 

Mount  Vultur  is  60  miles  distant  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sele  in 
the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  and  46  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ofanto. 
Violent  storms  often  occur  in  the  mountain,  and  impetuous  hurricanes 
frequently  sweep  through  its  rayines  and  valleys.  A  violent  wind 
sweeping  down  from  the  mountain  across  the  parched  plain  of  Apulia 
is  said  to  have  materially  contributed  to  Hannibal's  victory  at  Cannse 
over  the  Romans,  who  were  so  posted  that  the  dust  blew  into  their 
eyes.  Mount  Vultur  has  been  immortalised  by  Horace  in  his  account 
of  a  youthful  adTsnture  upon  it  ('Carm.'  iii.  4).  In  the  tufa  of  the 
mountain  are  many  large  cayems,  which  have  often  been  the  haunts 
of  banditti ;  the  moimtain  caves  near  Barile  are  inhabited. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  province  of  Basilicata  lies  east  of  the  main 
Apennine  ridge  and  between  it  and  the  Gulf  of  Taranto.  Four  riyers 
(Bradano,  Basiento,  Agri,  and  Sinno)  run  through  it  from  west  to  east, 
forming  as  many  long  valleyB,  bounded  by  offsets  from  the  main  chain 
of  the  Apennines.  These  ofbets  slope  down  gradually  towards  the 
sea,  untU  they  sink  into  low  plains  at  the  distance  of  about  10  miles 
fr^m  the  coast.  These  were  the  plains  of  Metapontum  and  Heraclea, 
renowned  in  former  times  as  now  for  their  fertility  in  com. 
'  The  Bradano,  the  ancient  BradamUf  rises  in  a  lake  near  Atella, 
which  gives  name  to  a  splendid  baronial  mansion  of  the  13th  century 
(Castel  di  Lago  Peeole)  belonging  to  the  princely  family  of  Pamphfli. 
The  river  flows  south-east  in  a  deep  valley,  gathering  the  waters  of  the 
main  Apennine  chain  as  for  as  Potenza  on  the  west,  and  those  of  the 
Murgie  di  Gravina  and  Altamura  on  the  north.  Its  principal  feeders  on 
the  north  are  the  Vasentello,  which  forms  part  of  the  boundary  towards 
the  Terra  di  Bari,  and  the  Gravina.  The  whole  course  of  the  river 
frY>m  its  source  to  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Taranto  is  about  70  miles. 
In  ancient  times  the  Brodanus  divided  Lucania  and  the  territories  of 
Tarentum  and  Metapontum  from  Calabria,  as  it  now  does  for  a  short 
distance  above  iti 'mouth  the  provinces  of  Basilicata  and  Terra  di  Bari. 
In  the  plain  on  its  right  bonk,  about  4  miles  from  the  sea,  are  the 
ruins  of  a  Doric  temple,  fonning  the  only  remains  of  the  ancient 
Metapontum,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  cities  of  Magna 
Gnecia  and  l^e  death-place  of  Pythagoras.  Between  the  Bradano  and 
the  Basiento,  which  rivers  are  only  4  miles  distant  from  each  other,  is 
a  square  tower  called  Totre-o-Mare,  built  on  the  sea-shore  by  the  Ange- 
yine  kings  as  a  station  for  coast-guards.  The  sea  however  has  receded 
all  along  this  coast^  owing  to  the  deposits  of  the  rivers,  so  that  Torre- 
o-Mare  is  now  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  shore.  The  town  of 
Bernalda,  which  is  6  miles  from  Torre-a-Mare  in  the  interior,  is  chiefly 
built  of  old  materials  carried  away  from  the  ruins  of  Metapontum. 


Com  is  still  the  chief  produce  of  this  pliun,  and  it  formerly  constituted 
the  great  source  of  wealth  of  the  people  of  Metapontum,  whose  medals 
bear  the  wheat-sheaf  as  a  mark  of  the  fertility  of  the  country. 

The  JSasiefUo,  the  ancient  Oaauentua,  rises  in  the  main  ridge  of  the 
Apennines  near  Potenza,  and  flowing  nearly  parallel  to  ibe  Bradano 
enters  the  Gulf  of  Taranto  at  a  distance  of  about  6  miles  from  the 
niouth  of  that  river.  The  Basiento  flows  a  little  to  the  south  of  the 
site  of  Metapontum,  which  stood  in  the  plain  between  the  two  rivers. 
It  is  crossed  by  a  ferry  in  winter,  and  at  a  ford  in  summer,  about 
8  miles  frY>m  the  sea.  The  next  river  that  crosses  the  plain  to  the 
southward  is  the  Salandrella,  which  rises  at  the  base  of  Monte 
Gaperino,  a  secondary  chain  of  the  Apennines,  to  the  east  of  Lauren- 
zana,  and  flows  parallel  to  the,  Basiento  into  the  Gulf  of  Taranto. 
By  some  the  Salandrella  is  identified  with  the  ancient  Acalondrus ; 
but  others  suppose  the  Acalandrus  to  be  represented  by  the  Calandro, 
which  falls  into  the  gulf  about  10  miles  south  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Sinno,  near  Roseto  in  Calabria.  Between  the  Salandrella  and  the 
Agri,  the  next  riyer  to  the  south,  the  ground  becomes  uneyen,  and  is 
partly  planted  with  olives,  and  partly  covered  with  underwood. 

The  Agri,  the  ancient  Aciria,  rises  in  the  Apennines  near  Marsico 
Nuoyo,  and  flows  nearly  east  into  the  Gulf  of  Taranto  below  Policoro, 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Heraclea.  The  ground  near  Policoro  is  hilly 
and  well  clothed  with  forests,  in  which  the  wild  boar  abounds.  The 
bronze  tables  called  Heroclean,  now  in  the  Museo  Borbonico  of  Naples, 
were  found  near  Policoro  j  they  are  covered  with  inscriptions  in  Latin 
and  Greek.  About  9  miles  N.W.  from  Policoro,  between  the  village 
of  Tursi  and  the  right  bonk  of  the  Agri,  is  the  site  of  the  first  battle 
which  Pyrrhus  fought  against  the  Romans,  B.c.  280.  The  bronzes  of 
Siris  now  in  the  British  Museum  wera  found  much  higher  up  the 
valley  of  the  Agri  at  a  place  called  Saponara.  The  principal  feeder  of 
the  Agri  is  the  Bosileto,  which  flowing  from  the  mountains  east  of 
Laurenzana,  joins  it  on  the 'left  bank  west  of  Montolbano.  The 
Agri  is  a  considerable  river,  and  the  only  one  in  Basilicata  on  which  a 
feny  is  kept  in  summer.  Policoro  is  a  large  house  and  farm,  once 
belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  and  now  to  the  Prince  of  Geroce.  The  estate 
occupies  the  whole  space  between  the  Agri  and  the  Sinno,  about  4 
miles  in  length,  and  from  the  sea  to  the  hills  inland,  which  is  nearly 
an  equal  distance.  Above  the  hills  the  higher  moimtains  of  the  interior 
of  Basilicata  are  seen,  with  the  towns  of  Tursi,  Pisticci,  and  Montalbono. 
The  estate  of  Policoro  is  well  cultivated,  and'  produces  every  variety 
of  oom,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  besides  pasture  for  large  herds  of  cattle. 
The  principal  revenue  however  arises  from  the  oil  and  liquorice. 
The  country  abounds  with  game  of  every  sort,  from  the  rabbit  to  the 
deer  and  wUd  boar.  The  precise  site  of  Heraclea  is  not  known ;  the 
Aciris  flowed  near  it  on  the  north  and  the  Siris  on  the  south.  A  few 
stones,  fragments  of  statues,  medals,  and  also  earthen  vases  have  been 
found  about  a  mile  from  Policoro. 

The  SinTw,  the  lost  river  of  any  importance  that  crosses  the  plain, 
is  the  ancient  Siris.  It  rises  in  a  deep  gloomy  valley  of  the  Monti 
Sirini,  as  the  Apennines  east  of  Lagonegro  are  called,  and  winding 
between  high  ridges  first  to  the  north-east  and  then  ta  the  south-east, 
it  enters  the  Gulf  of  Taranto  six  miles  south  from  the  Agri  after  a  course 
of  about  60  miles.  It  receives  the  Serapotamo  on  the  left  bank,  and 
the  Rubbio  and  Sermento  from  the  Monte  Pollino  on  the  right.  In . 
the  lower  part  of  its  course  the  Sinno,  now  as  in  ancient  times,  flows 
through  luxuriant  forests.  The  port  of  Siris  was  probably  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Sinno,  where  there  is  now  on  open  road  frequented  by 
vessels,  which  take  in  caigoes  of  com,  liquorice,  and  other  produce 
of  the  country.  South  of  the  Sinno  the  mountains  close  upon  the  sea- 
coast.  The  whole  coast  of  Basilicata  from  the  Bradano  to  the  frontier 
near  Rocca  Imperiale,  which  village  is  in  the  province  of  Calabria,  is 
about  24  miles  in  length.  The  little  river  Canna,  3  miles  S.  from  the 
Sinno,  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  Basilicata  and  Calabria  Citra. 

The  alluvial  plain  which  intervenes  between  the  coast  and  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  secondary  ridges  of  the  Apennines  has  a  width 
of  4  to  10  miles,  and  is  exceedingly  fertile,  yielding  large  quantities  of 
liquorice,  wheat,  maize,  hemp,  tobacco,  olive-oil,  and  silk.  These 
articles  form  the  principal  exports  of  the  province.  The  rivers  above 
noticed,  and  indeed  all  the  rivers  of  the  province,  are  at  certain 
seasons  of  tiie  year  swollen  to  impetuous  torrents,  and  cany  down 
large  quantities  of  mud,  which  being  deposited  along  the  coast  is 
gradually  adding  to  the  width  of  the  plain.  Indeed  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  entire  plain  is  the  'handiwork'  of  the  rivers. 

The  interior  of  Basilicata  is  mountainous  and  wild.  The  surface  is 
furrowed  by  innumerable  glens  and  valleys,  each  traversed  by  a 
torrents  The  mountains  and  hills  are  occasionally  clothed  with  tim- 
ber, but  in  general  the  aspect  is  bare  and  stony.  The  principal 
timber-tree  is  the  pine,  from  which  turpentine  is  extracted.  The 
largest  forests  in  the  province  of  Basilicata  are  those  along  the  Sinno, 
,  those  about  Mount  Vultur,  and  those  that  surround  the  Castel  di  Lago 
Pesole,  near  Atella ;  these  last  cover  an  area  of  above  20,000  acres. 
Hogs,  goats,  and  sheep  are  fed  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  woods  and 
moun^n  pastures,  where  they  are  exposed  to  danger  from  wolves  which 
descend  from  the  Apennines.  A  good  deal  of  silk  is  collected  in  the  val- 
leys. The  mule  is  preferred  to  the  horse  as  in  all  mountainous  countries, 
and  is  here  a  superior-animal,  for  the  horses  are  of  yery  inferior  breed 
and  small.  Homed  cattle  are  not  very  numerous.  Maize  is  the  prevailing 
grain  crop,  and  bread  made  of  it  is  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants. 
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Buckwheat  alBO  is  grown  among  the  hUla;  and  some  olire-oil 
k  made.  The  vineyarda  of  Tursi,  Melfi,  Chiaramonte,  Pisticcio,  and 
Montalbano  are  famous  for  their  wines.  SafiEron  is  grown.  A  large 
quantity  of  liquorioe-juice  is  prepared  for  exportation;  and  some 
cotton  is  grown,  but  chiefly  in  the  plain  along  the  Qulf  of  Taranto. 
The  maniiSiaotures,  properly  so  called,  are  unimportant,  and  confined  to 
articles  of  home  cansumption,  such  as  coarse  woollens,  linen,  soap, 
candles,  &o.,  which  are  made  in  most  of  the  towns. 

The  main  ridge  of  the  Apennines  is  composed  of  limestone,  which 
contains  very  few  fossils.  The  ofibhoots  also  contain  limestone,  but 
are  chiefly  composed  of  marls,  covered  in  parts  with  yellow  sand  or 
sandstone,  abounding  in  oiganic  remains,  and  gypsum.  In  many 
parts,  and  more  particularly  in  the  eastern  ridge  that  bounds  the 
basin  of  the  Bradano  on  the  north,  the  limestone  rises  to  the  surface ; 
to  bleak  rocky  districts  of  this  nature  the  name  '  Murgie '  is  given. 
The  limestone  here  as  elsewhere  abounds  in  caverns. 

In  the  hills  about  Montescaglioso  to  the  south  of  lifatera,  and  not 
far  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Bradano,  talc  is  found,  and  is  used  for 
glass  in  the  neighbouring  villages. 

Ezceptiog  such  parts  of  the  province  as  skirt  a  few  leading  routes, 
the  interior  of  Basilicata  is  npt  so  well  known  as  many  other  parts  of 
Italy.  The  inhabitants  are  descended  from  old  Lucanians,  and 
through  them  firom  the  Samnites.  They  are  still  a  very  primitive 
people  in  their  manners  and  habits,  and  retain  the  love  of  hills  which 
characterised  the  old  Samnite  stock.  Most  of  the  towns  and  villsges 
are  built  on  hUls.  The  great  plain  along  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  which 
in  ancient  times  was  studded  with  populous  cities,  is  now  inhabited 
only  by  the  labourers  who  work  on  the  great  farms  into  which  it  is 
distributed.  Maize-bread  and  vegetables  form  the  chief  food  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  common  people  cover  their  heads  with  a  cotton  or 
linen  handkerchief  or  cap,  and  envelop  their  feet  in  a  piece  of  hide 
instead  of  shoes.  In  a  few  places  some  of  the  poorer  class  live  in 
caverns  in  the  hills. 

The  want  of  good  roads,  which  are  difficult  to  construct  in  a  very 
mountainous  country,  causes  most  parts  of  the  interior  to  be  inacces- 
sible to  all  except  the  hardy  pedestrian.  The  people  travel  little ; 
taverns  therefore  and  inns  are  few.  The  great  Calabrian  road 
between  Naples  and  Reggio,  which  in  parts  coincides  with  the  ancient 
Aquilian  Way,  crosses  the  south-west  of  the  province,  passing  through 
Lagonegro  and  Castellucio ;  after  running  up  the  Yal  di  Diano,  which 
is  traversed  by  the  Negro,  it  is  carried  by  some  fine  engineering  works 
across  the  Monte  Cocuzzo  into  Basilicata.  A  cross-road,  which  leaves 
the  Calabrian  road  at  Eboli  in  Pxincipato  Citra,  runs  north-eastward 
across  the  Apennines,  and  traverses  the  north  of  Basilicata  through 
Muro  to  Melfi,  whence  branch-roads  run  to  Acerenza,  Lavello,  and  Canosa. 
Another  cross-road  leaves  the  Calabrian  road  at  Auletta  in  the  Val  di 
Diano,  and  crosses  the  hills  eastward  to  Potenza,  whence  it  is  con- 
tinued eastward  through  Matera  to  Taranto,  and  through  Altamura 
to  Bari  on  the  Adriatic.  The  road  from  Taranto  to  Castrovillari  in 
Calabria  coincides  generally  with  the  ancient  Via  Trajana,  and  skirts 
the  shore  of  the  Oulf  of  Taranto.  All  these  roads  are  kept  in  good 
repair  and  practicable  for  carriages  except  the  laet,  which  is  only  fit 
for  light  vehicles  and  is  impassable  after  rain  on  account  of  the 
torrents.  There  are  many  other  roads  in  the  province,  but  they  are 
chiefly  bridle-roads  or  mere  tracks  in  the  mountains. 

JOivisuma  and  Towns. — The  province  of  Basilicata  is  divided  into 
four  districts — Lagonegro,  Melfi,  Matera,  and  Potenza — containing 
together  121  communes.  Thn  form  of  the  provincial  government  is 
the  same  as  that  already  described  in  the  article  Bari,  Terra  di. 

The  district  of  Lagonegro  comprises  the  south  of  the  province  between 
Molitemo  near  the 'western  frontier  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Agri  to  its 
mouth.  Lagonegro,  or  LagonerOf  the  capoluogo,  or  head  town  of  Uie 
district,  is  situated  on  the  great  Calabrian  road  from  Naples  to  Reggio, 
at  the  head  of  a  narrow  glen  traversed  by  a  feeder  of  the  Trecchina 
and  screened  by  the  lofty  heights  of  the  Monte  Cocuzzo  and  the  Monti 
Sirini,  at  a  distance  of  100  miles  S.E.  from  Naples,  88  miles  S.  from 
Potenza,  and  has  5000  inhabitants.  The  town  is  named  from  a  small 
lake  near  it,  and  is  a  place  of  little  importance.  CatUUucio,  situated  on 
the  Calabrian  road,  16  miles  S.E.  from  Lagonegro,  consists  of  an 
upper  and  a  lower  town,  the  united  population  of  which  is  6000.  The 
upper  town,  owing  to  the  loftiness  of  its  site  is  cold.  The  lower  town 
stands  in  the  plain  on  a  branch  of  the  Lao.  Latronico,  18  miles  E. 
from  Lsgonegro,  is  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Sinno ;  it  has 
medicinal  springs,  and  about  4000  inhabitants.  Xaitrta,  7  miles  S.  by 
E.  frt>m  Lagonegro,  stands  on  the  side  of  a  steep  and  lofty  mountain, 
and  has  8400  inhabitants.  It  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower 
town,  and  a  cascade  dashes  from  the  rock  on  which  the  upper  town 
built.      The  town  contains  two  parish  churches  and  has  some 
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woollen  manufactures.  The  neighbourhood  is  covered  with  vineyards, 
but  owing  to  the  coldness  of  the  climate  the  wine  is  add.  MaraUa,  a 
small  town  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Policastro,  9  miles  S.  from 
Lagonegro,  has  a  population  of  6000.  Molitemo^  12  zoiles  N.  by  E.  from 
Lagonegro,  is  situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  main  ridge  of  the 
Apennines  in  the  district  that  lies  between  the  two  head-streuns  of  the 
Agri,  and  has  about  6000  inhabitants.  Botonda,  a  village  of  3600 
inhabitants^  is  built  round  a  conical  hill  in  the  centre  of  a  ^rtile  tract 
watered  by  two  feeders  of  the  Lao,  one  of  which,  called  the  Serico, 
rises  in  Budlicata  near  Yiggianello,     This  village  is  6  miles  S.E.  from 


Castellucio  and  close  to  the  Calabrian  boundary.  Twrsi^  38  miles  EL 
by  N.  from  Lagonegro,  is  built  on  a  hill  between  the  Sinno  and  the 
Agri,  and  has  6000  inhabitants.  The  town  has  several  good  buildings, 
among  which  are  a  cathedral,  a  collegiate  church,  and  three  oonventa. 
There  are  here  an  hospital,  a  diooesan  seminary,  and  a  high  school 
for  females.  Between  the  town  and  Montalbaoio  (a  village  of  8000 
inhabitants,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Agri  in  the  district  of  Haten) 
the  first  battle  between  Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans  was  foug-hi,  B.C.  2S<.'. 
Tursi  and  Anglona,  a  village  near  the  Agri,  give  title  to  a  biahop,  who 
resides  in  the  former. 

The  district  of  Matera  comprises  the  eastern  part  of  tbe  province 
north  of  the  Agri  and  extends  into  the  interior  as  far  as  Montepelo^, 
Tricarico,  and  Stigliano.  Matera,  the  capoluogo  and  an  archiepiaeopal 
city  of  18,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  in  a  deep  valley  watered  by  s 
feeder  of  the  Bradano,  128  miles  K  by  S.  from  Naples,  and  44  miles  E 
from  Potenza.  The  arohdioceee  is  united  to  that  of  Acerenza.  The 
town  is  waUed  and  tolerably  well  built^  the  principal  buildings  are  the 
cathedral  md  the  arohbidiop's  palace,  the  porticoeB  of  which  are 
formed  by  granite  pillars  with  Corinthian  capitals,  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  an  ancient  temple.  There  is  an  ancient  tower  called 
Torre  Metella  near  the  walls.  The  neighbourhood  abounds  in  rich 
pastures,  and  some  of  the  most  opulent  inhabitants  of  the  town  are 
graziers.  The  valley  in  which  Matera  stands  is  screened  bj  two  hill 
ranges  about  800  feet  high  and  abounding  in  caverns,  in  which  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  town  (a  wild  and  uncivilised  race)  have  residtrd 
for  ages.  Cretinism  is  common  among  these  Troglodytes.  One  of  the 
caverns  has  been  formed  into  a  church.  The  strata  in  which  they  occur 
abounds  with  nitre,  which  forms  an  important  article  of  the  trade  ofihe 
town.  A  good  deal  of  liquorice  also  is  prepared  in  Matera.  I^erreatdina, 
16  miles  S.W.  from  Matera,  stands  on  a  hill  near  the  right  bank  of 
the  Basiento,  and  has  6000  inhabitants.  MontepdoiOf  a  walled  town 
with  8600  inhabitants,  22  miles  N.W.  from  Matera,  gives  title  to  a 
bishop.  It  is  situated  between  the  Bradano  and  its  tributary  the 
Yasentello,  which  comes  from  the  mountains  near  Banzi  and  forms 
part  of  the  north-eastern  boundary.  The  bishopric  of  Montepeloso 
is  united  to  that  of  Oravina.  MoTUescagUoto,  8  miles  S.  from  Materm, 
is  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  Bradano,  and  has  about  6000  inhabitanta. 
Tslc  of  the  best  quality  is  found  at  this  place.  Pitticcio,  a  town  of 
6000  inhabitants,  stands  midway  between  the  Basiento  and  the 
Salandrella,  16  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Matera.  It  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1688.  Stigliano,  on  a  hill  29  miles 
S.W.  from  l&itera,  has  a  population  of  about  6000,  who  trade  in  wine, 
oil,  and  cattle.  Tricarico,  27  miles  W.  from  Matera  on  the  road  to 
Potenza,  is  situated  in  the  hilly  country  between  the  Basiento  and  the 
Bradano.  It  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  and  has  6600  inhabitants.  The 
town  is  girt  with  old  wslls  flanked  by  towers.  It  contains  a  handsome 
cathedral,  three  other  churches,  and  a  diocesan  seminary.  The  environs 
of  the  town  are  very  productive ;  a  great  number  of  hogs  are  fatted  here. 

The  district  of  Melfi  comprises  all  that  part  of  the  province  which 
belongs  to  ihe  basin  of  the  Ofanto,  with  that  portion  of  the  basin  of 
the  Sele  which  lies  north  of  the  Platano  and  the  glens  about  the 
source  of  the  Bradano.  The  capoluogo  Me^/i  is  an  episcopal  city 
finely  situated  on  a  basaltic  hill  separated  by  a  deep  chasm  firom  the 
northern  flank  of  Mount  Viiltur,  at  a  distance  of  77  miles  K.  from 
Naples,  26  miles  N.  from  Potenza,  and  has  10,000  inhabitants.  In  the 
earthquake  of  August  14, 1861,  which  occurred  whilst  the  people  were 
taking  their  siesta,  this  city  suffered  terribly ;  the  cathedral  which  was 
surmounted  by  a  lofty  tower,  erected  in  1166  by  a  Norman  prince, 
was  entirely  destroyed ;  the  college  also,  the  military  depdts,  several 
churches,  and  168  houses,  including  the  bishop's  palace,  were  leveUed 
to  the  ground ;  above  1000  persons  perished  and  600  others  were 
wounded.  The  streets  of  Melfi  are  generally  narrow;  some  of  the 
houses  are  good.  The  town  commands  fine  views  of  Mount  Yultur. 
The  most  important  building  now  left  in  Melfi  Ib  a  modernised  feudal 
castle  which  was  originally  built  by  the  Normans  soon  after  their 
settlement  in  Apulia.  It  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  chasm  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  city.  A  portion  of  it  is  still  occasionally 
occupied  by  Prince  Doria  Pamphili,  to  whom  a  vast  extent  of  the 
surroundixig  country  belongs.  Melfi  was  for  many  years  the  capital 
of  the  Norman  possessions  in  south  Italy,  and  sev««l  baronial  councils 
were  held  in  tiie  castle  on  legislative  and  administrative  matters 
during  the  11th  and  12th  centuries.  In  1069  Pope  Nicholas  11. 
came  to  Melfi  and  invested  Robert  Quiscard  with  the  duchies  of 
Puglia  and  Calabria.  EcclesiastiQal  councils  were  held  here  by 
popes  Urban  II.,  Alexander  II.,  and  Paschal  II.  The  emperor 
Frederick  II.  held  a  parliament  in  Melfi  to  confirm  the  laws  drawn  up 
by  Pietro  delle  Vigne,  and  his  son  Conrad  made  Melfi  his  capital  and 
held  a  parliament  of  barons  in  the  castle.  The  baronial  hall  in 
which  these  assemblies  were  held  is  now  converted  into  a  theatare.  A 
little  south  of  Melfi  is  Barile,  a  small  town  of  8700  inhabitants, 
descendants  of  a  Greek  or  Albanian  colony  of  the  Lower  empire.  Many 
of  them  live  in  the  oaves  of  Mount  Yultur.  Bdla,  a  thriving  town  of 
6800  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  a  hill  16  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from 
Melfi.  It  has  a  oollegiate  church  and  an  hospitaL  About  8  znilos 
N.  from  Bella  is  San  Fde,  with  a  population  of  7800.  Forenza  is 
situated  18  miles  S.E.  from  Melfi  in  the  mountains  near  tiie  source 
of  the  Bradano,  and  has  6000  inhabitants.  Forenza  marks  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Ferenlum.    Lavello  9  miles  N.E.  from  Melfi  and  not 
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far  from  the  right  hank  of  the  Ofanto,  ia  a  small  place  of  SOOO 
inhabitants,  but  historically  remarkable  as  the  death-place  of  Comiul, 
in  A.D.  1254.  MwrOf  an  episcopal  town  of  7000  inhabitants,  is  situated 
near  the  western  border  of  the  province  in  a  deep  ravine  screened  by 
wild  and  dreary  heights,  16  miles  S.W.  from  Melfi.  The  only 
building  worth  notice  in  the  town  is  the  castle,  which  stands  on  a 
height  overlooking  the  ravine,  and  is  historically  famous  for  the  death 
of  the  son  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  by  Isabella  of  England, 
and  for  the  murder  of  Joanna  I.,  queen  of  Naples,  May  12th,  1382. 
Pakugo,  a  small  town  of  4000  inhabitants,  situated  in  a  fine 
graziuff  countxy,  17  miles  £.  by  S.  from  Helfi,  is  by  some  considered 
to  man  the  site  of  the  Fon»  Bandunas  of  Horace,  which  however  is 
placed  by  others  near  the  poet's  Sabine  farm  at  Tivoli.  Ahadia  d^ 
Banzif  a  little  farther  south  on  the  road  to  Aoerenza,  is  identified  with 
the  ancient  BofiUia,  (Hor.  'Carrn.'  iiL  4,  15\.  Acerenza,  20  miles  S.R 
from  Melfi,  between  two  head-streams  of  the  Bradano,  still  justifies 
by  its  position  Horace's  picturesque  description — **  celsae  nidum  Ache- 
■  roniia  ' — (we  notice  this  town  here  to  complete  the  list  of  places  in  this 
classic  neighbourhood,  although  it  belongs  to  the  district  of  Potenza). 
Acerenza^  in  conjunction  with  Matera,  gives  title  to  an  archbishop, 
who  resides  in  the  latter  city.  It  is  defended  by  a  strong  castle,  and 
has  about  4000  inhabitants.  On  the  watershed  between  the  Rendina 
and  the  Bradano,  to  the  north  of  Acerenssa,  the  armies  of  Maroellus 
and  Hannibal  encamped  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  B.o.  208 ; 
and  Marcellus  was  killed  in  the  neighbourhood  by  a  party  of  Numi- 
dian  horse  whilst  he  was  reconnoitriDg  the  enemy's  position. 
Pescopagano,  18  miles  S.W.  from  Melfi,  in  the  most  western  comer  of 
the  province,  is  a  small  town  of  4000  inhabitants,  built  on  the  top 
of  a  high  hill.  RapoUa^  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Mount  Yultur, 
within  a  little  distance  south  of  Melfi,  has  a  population  of  3300.  This 
town  in  union  with  Melfi  gives  title  to  an  archbishop.  It  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1851.  Rionero,  a  town  of 
10,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  slopes  of  two  hills  and  the 
valley  between  them,  8  miles  S.  from  Melfi.  Before  the  late  earth- 
quake,  which  demolished  nearly  half  of  the  town,  it  had  three 
churches,  one  of  which  was  collegiate.  Venosa,  an  episcopal  city,  9  miles 
E.  by  S.  from  Melfi,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ventuia.  It  is  a 
well-built  town,  prettily  situated  on  a  platform  surrounded  by 
several  hills.  Near  the  principal  gateway  of  the  city  are  the  ruins 
of  a  castle  built  here  in  the  15th  century ;  part  of  the  interior  is  now 
occupied  as  a  tavern  and  stables.  In  the  earthquake  of  1851  many 
houses  in  Venosa  were  levelled  and  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood 
opened  in  rugged  fissures.  The  principal  building  in  the  city  is  the 
Benedictine  abbey  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  founded  by  Robert 
Quiscard  and  consecrated  in  1059  by  Pope  Nicholas  IL  A  marble 
sarcophagus  in  the  Abbey-ehurch  contains  the  remains  of  Robert 
Quiscard  and  his  brothers,  and  another  contains  the  body  of  his  first 
wife  Alberada.  Near  the  abbey  is  the  imfinished  church  which  the 
Benedictines  erected  with  the  materials  of  the  Roman  amphitheatre 
of  Venusia;  the  building,  which  is  of  vast  size  and  built  without 
cement,  has  the  appearance  of  a  magnificent  ruin.  Venusia  was  origin- 
ally a  Samnite  town,  but  it  had  received  a  Roman  colony  before  the 
invasion  of  Pyrrhus.  It  a£Porded  shelter  to  the  scanty  remains  of  the 
Roman  army  which  fled  with  the  consul  Varro  after  the  rout  at 
CannsD,  B.C.  216 ;  and  again  in  b.o.  209,  the  Roman  army  under  Mar- 
cellus after  three  severe  engagements  with  Hannibal  in  the  plains  of 
Canusium  retired  behind  its  walls.  The  poet  Horace  was  lK>m  here 
B.C.  65 ;  and  in  one  of  the  streets  there  is  a  column  surmounted  by 
his  bust.  An  aqueduct  supplies  the  fountains  of  the  town,  the 
handsome  market-square  of  which  was  terribly  disfigured  by  the  late 
earthquake.     There  are  few  remains  of  antiquily  at  Venosa. 

The  district  of  Potenza  comprises  the  main  ridge  and  eastern 
slopes  of  the  southern  Apennines  between  Muro  and  Molitemo,  and 
also  the  western  projection  of  the  province  down  to  the  fork  of  the 
Bianco  and  Platano.  Potmzcty  the  capoluogo  of  the  district,  and 
capital  of  the  whole  province,  is  situated  on  the  crest  of  a  bill  near 
the  main  Apennine  ridge  and  above  the  left  bank  of  the  upper 
Bosiento,  85  miles  K  by  S.  from  Naples,  and  has  a  population  of  8500. 
It  ia  surrotmded  by  walls  and  is  otherwise  fortifie^l.  The  chief  civil 
and  criminal  court  of  the  province  sits  in  Potenza,  which  also 
possesses  a  handsome  cathedral  of  the  Doric  order,  two  collegiate 
churches,  an  ecclesiastical  college,  and  several  convents.  Thi&  town 
in  conjunction  with  Marsico  gives  title  to  a  bishop.  The  name 
Potenza  is  a  provincial  pronunciation  probably  of  Potential  ui  ancient 
city  which  stood  in  the  plain  below  tiie  modem  town,  and  the  site  of 
which  is  identified  by  coins,  inscriptions,  and  ruins  found  on  the 
spot.  AviglianOf  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  11  miles  N.  from 
Potenza,  in  a  fine  pastoral  district  watered  by  a  feeder  of  the  Platano, 
has  a  collegiate  church,  a  college,  and  about  9000  inhabitants. 
Brienzaf  on  the  light  bank  of  the  Bianco,  close  upon  the  western 
boimdary  of  the  province,  14  miles  S.W.  from  Potenza,  has  two 
churches  and  4300  inhabitants.  Cahelio,  12  miles  S.  from  Potenza, 
near  the  southern  head-stream  of  the  Basiento,  has  a  population  of 
6400.  Lamremanoy  15  miles  S.E.  from  Potenza:  population  5000. 
Ma/nieo  Nuovo  gives  title  to  a  bishop  in  conjunction  with  Potenza, 
from  which  it  is  distant  20  miles  S.  by  W.  It  stands  on  the  eastern 
Bid9  of  the  orest  of  the  Apennines  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Agri, 
which  riMB  a   little  north  of  the  town :   population  7500.     At  a 
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distance  of  4  miles  E.  by  S.  is  Margico  Vetere  (population  8000),  which 
some  have  supposed  to  represent  the  aacieni  Ahdlinum  Manicum, 
Sap<mara,  situated  on  a  high  hill,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Agri,  25 
miles  S.  from  Potenza,  has  4000  inhabitants.  At  a  short  distance 
below  this  town  are  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  and  some  other 
structures,  said  to  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  Orumentum.  VietH,  a 
small  village  of  2800  inhabitants,  15  miles  W.  from  Potenza,  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  Bite  of  Campi  Vetera,  where  Tiberius 
Gracchus  either  fell  m  battle  or  was  betrayed  into  ^e  hands  of  Mago, 
the  Carthaginian  general,  b.g.  212.  Viggiano,  a  market-town  of  5000 
inhabitants,  is  situated  on  a  rocky  hill,  21  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Potenza 
and  8  miles  N.  from  Saponara. 

(Smith's  Oreek  ana  tioman  Qeography  ;  Blewitt's  Bandhodkfor  South 
Italy;  McGregor^s  Statistict;  Balbi's  Giographie ;  Craven's  Tbur 
through  the  Southern  Provinces  of  Naples  ;  Swinbum's  Two  SicUiet,) 

BASIN  is  a  term  frequently  used  in  geographical  description.  It 
may  be  applied  to  any  collection  of  water,  as  a  sea,  lake,  or  river ;  and 
oomprehends  in  every  case  all  the  countries  which  are  drained  by  the 
waters  that  run  into  such  sea,  lake,  or  river. 

It  is  instructive  and  useftd  to  trace  the  boundaries  of  the  basin  of 
a  sea.  If  they  run  far  inland,  and  comprehend  a  great  extent  of 
country,  the  basin  commonly  contains  laige  and  fertile  plains,  main- 
tains a  numerous  population,  and  has  in  some  period  of  history  made 
considerable  progress  in  civilisation.  The  Bay  of  Bengal  may  serve 
as  an  instance.  The  boundary  of  its  basin  runs  from  C^pe  Comorin 
along  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula  within  the  Ganges  up  to 
20**  N.  lat.,  to  the  north  of  which  it  suddenly  turns  to  the  east,  and 
advancing  from  74  **  to  82"  £.  long,  encircles  the  countries  drained  by 
the  rivers  Tapty  and  Nerbudda ;  but  at  the  source  of  the  latter  river 
it  again  turns  to  the  west,  and  running  along  its  northern  banks 
returns  to  74**  E.  long,  unaer  the  parallel  of  24^^  Afterwards  it 
follows  the  range  of  the  Aravulli  Mountains,  and  joins  the  Himalaya 
by  the  elevated  plain  which  extends  between  the  Sutlei  and  Jimma^ 
where  these  rivers  issue  from  the  Himalaya  range.  The  Himalaya 
forms  the  boundary  to  its  farthest  extremity  at  the  source  of  the 
Brahmaputra,  including  the  northern  region  traversed  by  the 
Tsampoo ;  and  the  boundaiy  advances  still  farthw  to  the  east  into 
the  unknown  region  where  the  riven  Irawaddy  and  Saluen  rise. 
Along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  latter  river  it  runs  southward  to  its 
mouth,  and  then  along  the  high  lands  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca, 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  which  it  terminates  opposite  the  island 
of  Singapore.  Thus  the  basin  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  comprehends 
countries  not  much  less  than  half  of  Europe  in  extent.  Accordingly 
we  find  not  only  that  it  is  and  ever  has  been  much  frequented  by 
vessels,  but  also  that  at  a  very  early  period  civilisation  made  con- 
siderable progress,  and  that  at  all  times  the  arts  of  peace  have  been 
greatly  cultivated  within  the  limits  of  this  basin.  No  other  similar 
portion  of  ike  ocean  has  so  large  a  basin  as  the  Bay  of  Bengal  except 
the  Hoang-Hai,  or  Yellow  Sea,  between  the  peninsula  of  Corea  and 
Northern  China ;  which,  though  considerably  narrower  and  not  exceed- 
ing  one-fourth  of  the  extent  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  is  the  receptacle  of 
two  of  the  greatest  rivers  of  the  globe,  the  Hoang-Ho  and  Yang-tse- 
Kiang,  the  basins  of  which  rivers  are  at  least  equal  to  the  whole  basin 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  civilisation  of  these  countries  goes  back  to 
a  very  early  epoch ;  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  no  country  is  so 
thickly  peopled  as  the  northern  part  of  China,  nor  is  probably  any 
portion  of  the  ocean  traversed  by  so  great  a  number  of  trading  vessels 
as  the  Hoang-HaL 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  basin  of  a  sea  is  of  small  extent  the  sur- 
rounding country  is  poor,  its  inhabitants  backward  in  civilisation,  and 
its  ports  only  occasionally  resorted  to  by  vessels.  Such  is  the  case 
with  the  Arabian  Gulf,  the  basin  of  which  commonly  coincides  with 
its  shores,  and  in  no  place  probably  extends  more  than  twenty  miles 
inland.  It  was  only  navigated  to  any  extent  when  the  trade  between 
Europe  and  India  was  carried  on  through  Egypt,  and  was  rarely  used 
by  trading  vessels  after  the  discoveir  of  the  route  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  It  is  navigated  regularly  now  by  steamers,  not  however 
for  the  commercial  advantages  of  its  basin,  but  because  it  forms  part 
of  the  highway  by  steam  to  Bombay.    [Red  Ssa.^ 

The  buins  of  lakes  ofier  likewise  several  varieties.  Those  which 
are  commonly  called  mountain  lakes,  but  with  more  propriety  yallej 
lakes,  have  in  general  a  veiy  narrow  basin,  being  inclosed  on  all  sides 
by  moimtains.  Many  of  them  receive  a  river  at  one  extremi^,  in 
which  case  tiieir  basin  runs  up  such  river  to  its  source  ;  and  thus  it 
happens  that  mountain  lakes  have  a  very  long  and  narrow  basin, 
stretching  upwards  from  one  extremity  of  it.  This  is  the  case  with 
many  of  the  Scotch  lakes  and  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  which  reoeiyes  the 
Rh6ne.  The  lakes  of  plains  have  in  general  a  much  larger  basin,  as 
they  receive  the  drainage  of  a  more  extensive  country,  as  the  lakes 
of  North  America  and  those  of  Russia.  But  the  lakes  which  occur  in 
the  sterile  plains  called  steppes,  and  on  that  account  are  called  lakes 
of  steppes,  have  frequently  very  large  basins,  even  more  extensive 
than  those  of  many  portions  of  the  ocean.  Thus  the  basin  of  the 
Caspian  is  probably  almost  as  large  as  that  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  basm  of  the  Lake  of  Aral  twice  as  laige  as  that  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.    [Lake.] 

The  term  basin  is  still  more  frequently  applied  to  the  area  drained 
by  riyers,    especially  since  the  physical  description  of  a  country 
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Buckwheat  alBO  U  grown  among  the  hilU;  and  Bome  olive-oil 
is  made.  The  vineyarda  of  Tursi,  Melfi,  Chiaramonte,  Pistiocio,  and 
Hontalbano  are  famous  for  their  wines.  Saf&on  is  grown.  A  large 
quantity  of  liquorice-juice  is  prepared  for  exportation;  and  some 
cotton  IS  grown,  but  chiefly  in  we  plain  along  the  Qulf  of  Taranto. 
The  manufactures,  properly  so  called,  are  unimportant^  and  confined  to 
articles  of  home  consumption,  such  as  coarse  woollens,  linen,  soap, 
candlesy  &a,  which  are  made  in  most  of  the  towns. 

The  main  ridge  of  the  Apennines  is  composed  of  limestone,  which 
contains  yery  few  fossils.  The  ofishoots  also  contain  limestone,  but 
are  chiefly  composed  of  marls,  coyered  in  parts  with  yellow  sand  or 
sandstone,  abounding  in  oiganio  remains,  and  gypsum.  In  many 
parts,  and  more  particularly  in  the  eastern  ridge  that  bounds  the 
basin  of  the  Bradano  on  ihe  north,  the  limestone  rises  to  the  surface ; 
to  bleak  rocky  districts  of  this  nature  the  name  '  Muigie '  is  given. 
The  limestone  here  as  elsewhere  abounds  in  caverns. 

In  the  hills  about  Montescaglioso  to  the  south  of  Matera,  and  not 
far  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Bradano,  talc  is  found,  and  is  used  for 
glass  in  the  neighbouring  villages. 

Excepting  such  parts  of  the  province  as  skirt  a  few  leading  routes, 
the  interior  of  Basilicata  is  npt  so  well  known  as  many  other  parts  of 
Italy.  The  inhabitants  are  descended  from  old  Lucanians,  and 
through  them  from  the  Samnites.  They  are  still  a  very  primitive 
people  in  their  manners  and  habits,  and  retain  the  love  of  hills  which 
characterised  the  old  Samnite  stock.  Most  of  the  towns  and  villages 
are  built  on  hills.  The  great  plain  along  the  Qulf  of  Taranto,  which 
in  ancient  times  was  studded  with  populous  cities,  is  now  inhabited 
only  by  the  labourers  who  work  on  the  great  fiums  into  which  it  is 
dis&i  bated.  Maize-bread  and  vegetables  form  the  chief  food  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  common  people  cover  their  heads  with  a  cotton  or 
linen  handkerchief  or  cap,  and  envelop  their  feet  in  a  piece  of  hide 
instead  of  shoes.  In  a  few  places  some  of  the  poorer  class  live  in 
caverns  in  the  hills. 

The  want  of  good  roads,  which  are  difficult  to  construct  in  a  very 
mountainous  country,  causes  most  parts  of  the  interior  to  be  inacces- 
sible to  all  except  the  hardy  pedestrian.  The  people  travel  little ; 
taverns  therefore  and  inns  are  few.  The  great  Calabrian  road 
between  Naples  and  Reggio,  which  in  parts  coincides  with  the  ancient 
Aqmlian  Way,  crosses  the  south-west  of  the  province,  passing  through 
Lagonegro  and  Castellucio ;  after  running  up  the  Val  di  Diano,  which 
is  traversed  by  the  Negro,  it  is  carried  by  some  fine  engineering  works 
across  the  Monte  Cocuzso  into  Basilicata.  A  cross-road,  which  leaves 
the  Calabrian  road  at  Eboli  in  Prindpato  Citra,  runs  north-eastward 
across  the  Apennines,  and  traverses  the  north  of  Basilicata  through 
Muro  to  Melfi,  whence  branch-roads  run  to  Acerenza,  Lavello,  and  Canosa. 
Another  cross-road  leaves  the  Calabrian  road  at  Auletta  in  the  Val  di 
Diano,  and  crosses  the  hills  eastward  to  Potenza,  whence  it  is  con- 
tinued eastward  through  Matera  to  Taranto,  and  through  Altamura 
to  Ban  on  the  Adriatic  The  road  from  Taranto  to  Castrovillari  in 
Calabria  coincides  generally  with  the  ancient  Via  Trajana,  and  skirts 
the  shore  of  the  Qulf  of  Taranto.  All  these  roads  are  kept  in  good 
repair  and  practicable  for  carriages  except  the  hut^  which  is  only  fit 
for  light  vehicles  and  is  impassable  after  rain  on  account  of  the 
torrents.  There  are  many  other  roads  in  the  province,  but  they  are 
chiefly  bridle-roads  or  mere  tracks  in  tiie  mountains. 

JXviaiom  and  Tovmt. — The  province  of  Basilicata  is  divided  into 
four  districts — Lagonegro,  Melfi,  Matera,  and  Potenza — containing 
together  121  commune&  The  form  of  the  provincial  government  is 
the  same  as  that  already  described  in  the  article  Bari,  Tebra  di. 

The  district  of  Lagonegro  comprises  the  south  of  the  province  between 
Molitemo  near  the  Vestem  frontier  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Agri  to  its 
mouth.  LagonegrOf  or  LagorierOf  the  capoluogo,  or  head  town  of  the 
district,  is  situated  on  the  great  Calabrian  road  from  Naples  to  Reggio, 
at  the  head  of  a  narrow  glen  traversed  by  a  feeder  of  the  Trecchina 
and  screened  by  the  lofty  heights  of  the  Monte  Cocuzzo  and  the  Monti 
Sirini,  at  a  distance  of  100  miles  S.E.  from  Naples,  88  miles  S.  from 
Potenza,  and  has  6000  inhabitants.  The  town  is  named  from  a  small 
lake  near  it,  and  is  a  place  of  little  importance.  CattelluciOf  situated  on 
the  Calabrian  road,  16  miles  S.E.  from  Lagonegro,  consists  of  an 
upper  and  a  lower  town,  the  united  population  of  which  is  6000.  The 
upper  town,  owing  to  the  loftiness  of  its  site  is  cold.  The  lower  town 
stands  in  the  plain  on  a  branch  of  the  Lao.  LcUnmicOf  18  miles  E. 
frt)m  Lagoneg^,  is  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Sinno ;  it  has 
medicinal  springs,  and  about  4000  inhabitants.  Zourta,  7  miles  S.  by 
E.  from  Lagon^ro,  stands  on  the  side  of  a  steep  and  lofty  mountain, 
and  has  8400  inhabitants.  It  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower 
town,  and  a  cascade  dashes  from  the  rock  on  which  the  upper  town 
is  built.  The  town  contains  two  parish  churches  and  has  some 
woollen  manufactures.  The  neighbourhood  is  covered  with  vineyards, 
but  owing  to  the  coldness  of  the  climate  the  wine  is  add.  MarcUea,  a 
small  town  on  the  coast  of  the  Qulf  of  Policastro,  9  miles  S.  from 
Lagonegro,  has  a  populaUon  of  6000«  Molitemo^  12  miles  N.  by  E.  from 
Lagonegro,  is  situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  main  ridge  of  the 
Apennines  in  the  district  that  lies  between  the  two  head-streams  of  the 
Agri,  and  has  about  6000  inhabitants.  RoUmdaf  a  village  of  8600 
inhabitants,  is  built  round  a  conical  hill  in  the  centre  of  a  bridle  tract 
watered  by  two  feeders  of  the  Lao,  one  of  which,  called  the  Serico, 
rises  in  Basilicata  near  Yiggianello.     This  village  is  6  miles  S.E.  from 


Castellucio  and  close  to  the  Calabrian  boundary.  Tursi,  38  miles  E. 
by  N.  from  Lagonegro,  is  built  on  a  hill  between  the  Sinno  and  the 
Agri,  and  has  6000  inhabitants.  The  town  has  several  good  buildings, 
among  which  are  a  cathedral,  a  collegiate  church,  and  three  conventa. 
There  are  here  an  hospital,  a  diocesan  seminary,  and  a  hig-h  schod 
for  feukales.  Between  the  town  and  Montalbamo  (a  village  of  S009 
inhabitants,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Agri  in  the  district  of  Haters) 
the  first  battle  between  Pyrrhusand  the  Romans  was  fought,  B.C.  2S0. 
Tursi  and  Anglona,  a  village  near  the  Agri,  give  title  to  a  bishop,  who 
resides  in  the  former. 

The  district  of  Matera  comprises  the  eastern  part  of  the  province 
north  of  the  Agri  and  extends  into  the  interior  as  fur  as  MontepeloiD. 
Tricarico,  and  Stigliaao.    Matera,  the  capoluogo  and  an  archiepiacopal 
dty  of  13,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  in  a  deep  valley  watered  by  s 
feeder  of  the  Bradano,  128  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Naples,  and  44  nules  E. 
from  Potenza.    The  archdiocese  is  united  to  that  of  Acerenza.     The 
town  is  walled  and  tolerably  well  built^  the  prindpal  buildings  are  the 
cathedral  snd  the  arohbi^op's  palace,  the  porticoes  of  which  a7« 
formed  by  granite  pillars  with  Corinthian  capitals,  supposed  to  hare 
belonged  to  an  ancient  temple.     There  is  an  andent  tower  called 
Torre  Metella  near  the  walls.     The  neighbourhood  abounds  in  rich 
pastures,  and  some  of  the  most  opuloit  inhabitants  of  the  town  are 
g^ziers.    The  valley  in  which  Matera  stands  is  screened  by  two  hill 
ranges  about  800  feet  high  and  abounding  in  caverns,  in  ivhich  the 
poorer  dasses  of  the  town  (a  wild  and  undvilised  race)  have  residual 
for  ages.    Cretinism  is  common  among  these  Troglodytes.    One  of  the 
caverns  has  been  formed  into  a  church.  The  strata  in  which  they  occur 
abounds  with  nitre,  which  forms  an  important  article  of  the  trade  of  the 
town.  A  good  deal  of  liquorice  also  is  prepared  in  Matera.  Ferrandina, 
16  miles  S.W.  frt>m  Matera,  stands  on  a  hill  near  the  right  bank  of 
the  Basiento,  and  has  6000  inhabitants.     Montepdoto,  a  walled  town 
with  3600  inhabitants,  22  nules  N.W.  from  Matera,  gives  title  to  a 
bishop.     It  is  situated  between  the  Bradano  and  its  tributary  the 
Vasentello,  which  comes  from  the  mountains  near  Bamd  and  forma 
part  of  the  north-eastern  boundary.     The  bishopric  of  Montepeloeo 
is  united  to  that  of  Gravina.    Montetcagltoto,  8  miles  S.  from  Matem, 
is  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  Bradano,  and  has  about  6000  inhabitants 
Talc  of  the  best  quality  is  found  at  this  place.     PisUeeio,  a  town  of 
6000    inhabitants,   stands  midway  between   the  Basiento  and  the 
Salandrella,  16  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Matera.     It  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1688.      StifflianOf  on  a  hill  29  uiiles 
S.W.  from  Matera,  has  a  population  of  about  6000,  who  trade  in  wine, 
oil,  and  cattle.     Tricarico,  27  miles  W.  from  Matera  on  the  road  to 
Potenza,  is  situated  in  the  hilly  country  between  the  Basiento  and  the 
Bradano.    It  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  and  has  6600  inhabitants.     The 
town  is  girt  with  old  walls  flanked  by  towers.     It  contains  a  handsome 
cathedral,  three  other  churches,  and  a  diocesan  seminary.    The  environs 
of  the  town  are  very  productive ;  a  g^reat  number  of  hogs  are  fatted  here. 

The  district  of  Melfi  comprises  all  that  part  of  the  province  which 
bdongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Oihnto,  with  that  portion  of  the  basin  of 
the  Sele  which  lies  north  of  the  Platano  and  the  glens  about  the 
source  of  the  Bradano.  The  capoluogo  M^  is  an  episcopal  city 
finely  situated  on  a  basaltic  hill  separated  by  a  deep  chasm  fin>m  the 
northern  flank  of  Mount  Vultiu*,  at  a  distance  of  77  miles  K.  from 
Naples,  26  miles  N.  from  Potenza,  and  has  10,000  inhabitants.  In  the 
earthquake  of  August  14, 1861,  which  occurred  whilst  the  people  were 
taking  their  siesta,  this  dty  suffered  terribly ;  the  cathedral  which  was 
surmounted  by  a  lofty  tower,  erected  in  1166  by  a  Norman  prince, 
was  entirely  destroyed ;  the  college  also,  the  militoiy  dep6ts,  several 
churches,  and  168  houses,  induding  the  bishop's  palace,  were  levelled 
to  the  ground ;  above  1000  persons  perished  and  600  others  were 
wounded.  The  streets  of  Melfi  are  generally  narrow;  some  of  the 
houses  are  good.  The  town  oonmiands  fine  views  of  Mount  Vultur. 
The  most  important  building  now  left  in  Melfi  is  a  modernised  feudal 
castle  which  was  originally  built  by  the  Normans  soon  after  their 
settlement  in  Apulia.  It  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  chasm  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  dty.  A  portion  of  it  is  still  occaaionally 
occupied  by  Prince  Doria  Pamphili,  to  whom  a  vast  extent  of  the 
surrounding  country  belongs.  Melfi  was  for  many  years  the  capital 
of  the  Norman  possessions  in  south  Italy,  and  several  baronial  councils 
were  held  in  the  castle  on  legislative  and  administrative  matters 
during  the  11th  and  12th  centuries.  In  1069  Pope  Nidholaa  II. 
came  to  Melfi  and  invested  Robert  Quiscard  with  the  duchies  of 
Puglia  and  Calabria.  Ecclesiastical  councils  were  held  here  by 
popes  Urban  II.,  Alexander  II.,  and  Paschal  II.  The  emperor 
Frederick  II.  held  a  parliament  in  Melfi  to  confirm  the  laws  drawn  up 
by  Pietro  delle  Vigne,  and  his  son  Conrad  made  Mdfi  his  capital  and 
held  a  parliament  of  barons  in  the  castle.  The  baronial  hall  in 
which  these  assemblies  were  hdd  is  now  converted  into  a  theatre.  A 
little  south  of  Melfi  is  Barile,  a  small  town  of  8700  inhabitants, 
descendants  of  a  Greek  or  Albanian  colony  of  the  Lower  empire.  Many 
of  them  live  in  the  caves  of  Mount  Vultur.  £eUa,  a  thriving  town  of 
6800  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  a  hill  16  miles  8.W.  by  S.  from 
Mdfi.  It  has  a  collegiate  churdi  and  on  hospital.  About  8  miles 
N.  from  Bella  is  San  Fele,  with  a  population  of  7800.  Foreiua  is 
situated  18  miles  S.E.  from  Melfi  in  the  mountains  near  the  source 
of  the  Bradano,  and  has  6000  inhabitants.  Forenza  nuu4a  the  site 
of  the  andent  Ferenium.    Lav^Uo  9  miles  N.E.  from  Melfi  and  not 
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far  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Ofanto,  is  a  Bmall  place  of  8000 
inhabitants,  but  historically  remarkable  as  the  death-place  of  Conrad, 
in  A.D.  1254.  Muro,  an  episcopal  town  of  7000  inhabitants,  is  situated 
near  the  western  border  of  the  province  in  a  deep  ravine  screened  by 
wild  and  dreary  heights,  16  miles  S.W.  from  Melfi.  The  only 
building  worth  notice  in  the  town  is  the  castle,  which  stands  on  a 
height  overlooking  the  ravine,  and  is  historically  famous  for  the  death 
of  the  son  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  by  Isabella  of  England, 
and  for  the  murder  of  Joanna  I.,  queen  of  Naples,  May  12th,  1382. 
Palaazo,  a  small  town  of  4000  inhabitants,  situated  in  a  fine 
grazinff  countxy,  17  mUes  E.  by  S.  from  Melfi,  is  by  some  considered 
to  mark  the  site  of  the  Font  Bandutias  of  Horace,  which  however  is 
placed  by  others  near  the  poet's  Sabine  farm  at  Tivoli.  Abadia  d^ 
Bcuizij  a  little  fiuther  south  on  the  road  to  Aoerenza,  is  identified  with 
the  ancient  Bantia,  (Hor.  'Carm.'  iii.  4,  15V  Actrema,  20  miles  S.E. 
from  Melfi,  between  two  head-streams  of  the  Bradauo,  still  justifies 
by  its  position  Horace's  picturesque  description — ''celsse  nidum^cA«- 
rontias  * — (we  notice  this  town  here  to  complete  the  list  of  places  in  this 
classic  neighbourhood,  although  it  belongs  to  the  district  of  Potenza). 
Acerenza,  in  conjunction  with  Matera,  gives  title  to  an  archbishop, 
who  resides  in  the  latter  city.  It  is  defended  by  a  strong  castle,  and 
has  about  4000  inhabitants.  On  the  watershed  between  the  Rendina 
and  the  Bradano,  to  the  north  of  Acerenssa,  the  armies  of  Marcellus 
and  Hannibal  encamped  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  B.O.  208 ; 
and  Marcellus  was  kUled  in  the  neighbourhood  by  a  party  of  Numi- 
dian  horse  whilst  he  was  reconnoitring  the  enemy's  position. 
PeacopaganOf  18  miles  S.W.  from  Melfi,  in  the  most  western  comer  of 
the  province,  is  a  small  town  of  4000  inhabitants,  built  on  the  top 
of  a  high  hill.  Rapolla,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Mount  Yultur, 
within  a  little  distance  south  of  Melfi,  has  a  population  of  3300.  This 
town  in  union  with  Melfi  gives  title  to  an  archbishop.  It  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1851.  Rionero,  a  town  of 
10,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  slopes  of  two  hills  and  the 
valley  between  them,  8  miles  S.  from  Melfi.  Before  the  late  earth- 
quake, which  demolished  nearly  half  of  the  town,  it  had  three 
churches,  one  of  which  was  collegiate.  Venotct,  an  episcopal  city,  9  miles 
E.  by  S.  from  Melfi,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Venusia,  It  is  a 
well-built  town,  prettily  situated  on  a  platform  surrounded  by 
several  hills.  Near  the  principal  gateway  of  the  dty  are  the  ruins 
of  a  castle  built  here  in  the  15tn  century ;  part  of  the  interior  is  now 
occupied  as  a  tavern  and  stables.  In  the  earthquake  of  1851  many 
houses  in  Venosa  were  levelled  and  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood 
opened  in  rugged  fissures.  The  principal  building  in  the  city  is  the 
Benedictine  abbey  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  founded  by  Robert 
Guiscard  and  consecrated  in  1059  by  Pope  Nicholas  IL  A  marble 
sarcophagus  in  the  Abbey-church  contains  the  remains  of  Robert 
Guiscard  and  his  brothers,  and  another  contains  the  body  of  his  first 
wife  Alberada.  Near  the  abbey  is  the  unfinished  church  which  the 
Benedictines  erected  with  the  materials  of  the  Roman  amphitheatre 
of  Yenusia ;  the  building,  which  is  of  vast  size  and  built  without 
cement,  has  the  appearance  of  a  magnificent  ruin.  Yenusia  was  origin- 
ally a  Samnite  town,  but  it  had  received  a  Roman  colony  before  the 
invasion  of  Pyrrhus.  It  afforded  shelter  to  the  scanty  remains  of  the 
Roman  army  which  fled  with  the  consul  Yarro  after  the  rout  at 
CannsB,  B.c.  216;  and  again  in  b.o.  209,  the  Roman  army  under  Mar- 
cellus after  three  seyere  engagements  with  Hannibal  in  the  plains  of 
Canusium  retired  behind  its  *  walls.  The  poet  Horace  was  bom  here 
B.C.  65 ;  and  in  one  of  the  strep  ts  there  is  a  colimin  surmounted  by 
his  bust.  An  aqueduct  supplies  the  fountains  of  the  town,  the 
haudsome  market-square  of  which  was  terribly  disfigured  by  the  late 
earthquake.    There  are  few  remains  of  antiquity  at  Yenosa. 

The  district  of  Potenza  comprises  the  main  ridge  and  eastern 
slopes  of  the  southern  Apennines  between  Muro  and  Molitemo,  and 
also  the  western  projection  of  the  province  down  to  the  fork  of  the 
Bian<X)  and  Platano.  Potenzcty  the  capoluogo  of  the  district,  and 
capital  of  the  whole  province,  is  situated  on  the  crest  of  a  hill  near 
the  main  Apennine  ridge  and  above  the  left  bank  of  the  upper 
Bosiento,  85  miles  £.  by  S.  from  Naples,  and  has  a  population  of  8500. 
It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  is  otherwise  fortified.  The  chief  civil 
and  criminal  court  of  the  province  sits  in  Potenza,  which  also 
possesses  a  handsome  cathedral  of  the  Doric  order,  two  collegiate 
churches,  an  ecclesiastical  college,  and  several  convents.  Thie.  town 
in  conjunction  with  Marsico  gives  title  to  a  bishop.  The  name 
Potenza  is  a  provincial  pronunciation  probably  of  PoteiUia,  an  ancient 
city  which  stood  in  the  plain  below  the  modem  town,  and  the  site  of 
which  is  identified  by  coins,  inscriptions,  and  ruins  found  on  the 
spot.  AvigUcmOf  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  11  miles  N.  from 
Potenza,  in  a  fine  pastoral  district  watered  by  a  feeder  of  the  Platano, 
has  a  coUegiate  church,  a  college,  and  about  9000  inhabitants. 
Briema,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bianco,  close  upon  the  western 
t>oundary  of  the  province,  14  miles  S.W.  from  Potenza,  has  two 
churches  and  4800  inhabitants.  CaMlo,  12  miles  S.  from  Potenza, 
near  the  southern  head-stream  of  the  Basiento,  has  a  population  of 
6400.  LcmrenzanOf  15  miles  S.E.  from  Potenza:  population  5000. 
Manico  Nttovo  gives  title  to  a  bishop  in  conjunction  with  Potenza, 
from  which  it  is  distant  20  miles  S.  by  W.  It  stands  on  the  eastern 
lidd  of  the  orest  of  the  Apennines  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Agii, 
which  riMB  a   little  norui  of  the  town :   population  7500.     At  a 
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distance  of  4  miles  R  by  S.  is  Mortice  Vetere  (population  3000),  which 
some  have  supposed  to  represent  the  ancient  Abdlinum  Marsicutn, 
Saponara,  situated  on  a  high  hill,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Agri,  25 
miles  S.  from  Potenza,  has  4000  inhabitants.  At  a  short  distance 
below  this  town  are  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  and  some  other 
structures,  said  to  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  Qrumentwm.  VietH,  a 
small  village  of  2800  inhabitants,  15  miles  W.  from  Potenza,  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  Campi  Vetera,  where  Tiberius 
Gnicchus  either  fell  in  battle  or  was  betrayed  into  tiie  hands  of  Mago, 
the  Carthaginian  general,  b.g.  212.  Viggiano,  a  market-town  of  5000 
inhabitants,  is  situated  on  a  rocky  hill,  21  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Potenza 
and  3  miles  N.  from  Saponara. 

(Smith's  Greek  ana  tioman  Qeogra/phy  ;  Blewitt's  Handbook  for  South 
Italy;  McGregor^s  Statistict;  Balbi's  Giogrofphie ;  Craven's  Tow 
through  the  Southern  Provinces  of  Naplet ;  Swinbum's  Two  Sicilies.) 

BASIN  is  a  term  frequently  used  in  geographical  description.  It 
may  be  applied  to  any  collection  of  water,  as  a  sea,  lake,  or  river ;  and 
comprehends  in  every  case  all  the  countries  which  are  ditiined  by  the 
waters  that  run  into  such  sea,  lake,  or  river. 

It  is  instructive  and  useftd  to  trace  the  boundaries  of  the  basin  of 
a  sea.  If  they  run  far  inland,  and  comprehend  a  great  extent  of 
country,  the  basin  commonly  contains  laige  and  fertile  plains,  main- 
tains a  numerous  population,  and  has  in  some  period  of  history  made 
considerable  progress  in  civilisation.  The  Bay  of  Bengal  may  serve 
as  an  instance.  The  boundary  of  its  basin  runs  from  Cape  Comorin 
along  the  western  coast  of  tiie  peninsula  within  the  Ganges  up  to 
20"  N.  lat.,  to  the  north  of  whidi  it  suddenly  turns  to  the  east,  and 
advancing  from  74°  to  82"  £.  long,  encircles  tne  countries  drained  by 
the  riven  Tapty  and  Nerbudda ;  but  at  the  source  of  the  latter  river 
it  again  turns  to  the  west,  and  running  along  its  northern  banks 
returns  to  74**  E.  long,  under  the  parallel  of  24 4".  Afterwards  it 
foUows  the  range  of  the  Aravulli  Moimtains,  and  joins  the  Himalaya 
by  the  elevated  plain  which  extends  between  the  Sutlei  and  Jumna, 
where  these  rivers  issue  from  the  Himalaya  range.  The  Himalaya 
forms  the  boundary  to  its  farthest  extremity  at  the  source  of  the 
Brahmaputra,  including  the  northern  region  traversed  by  the 
Tsampoo ;  and  the  boundaiy  advances  still  farther  to  the  east  into 
the  unknown  region  where  the  riven  Irawaddy  and  Saluen  rise. 
Along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  latter  river  it  runs  southward  to  its 
mouth,  and  then  along  the  high  lands  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca, 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  which  it  terminates  opposite  the  island 
of  Singapore.  Thus  the  basin  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  comprehends 
countries  not  much  less  than  half  of  Europe  in  extentw  Accordingly 
we  find  not  only  that  it  is  and  ever  has  been  much  frequented  by 
vessels,  but  also  that  at  a  very  early  period  civilisation  made  con- 
siderable progress,  and  that  at  all  times  the  arts  of  peace  have  been 
greatly  cultivated  within  the  limits  of  this  basin.  No  other  similar 
portion  of  tiie  ocean  has  so  large  a  basin  as  the  Bay  of  Bengal  except 
the  Hoang'Hai,  or  Yellow  Sea,  between  the  peninsula  of  Corea  and 
Northern  China ;  which,  though  considerably  narrower  and  not  exceed- 
ing one-fourth  of  the  extent  of  Uie  Bay  of  Bengal,  is  the  receptacle  of 
two  of  the  greatest  ri^era  of  the  globe,  the  Hoang-Ho  and  Yang-tse- 
Kiang,  the  basins  of  which  riven  are  at  least  equal  to  the  whole  basin 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  civilisation  of  these  oovntries  goes  back  to 
a  very  early  epoch ;  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  no  country  is  so 
thickly  peopled  as  the  northern  part  of  China,  nor  is  probably  any 
portion  of  the  ocean  traversed  by  so  great  a  number  of  trading  vessels 
as  the  Hoang-Hai. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  basin  of  a  sea  is  of  small  extent  the  sur- 
rounding country  is  poor,  its  inhabitants  backward  in  civilisation,  and 
its  ports  only  occasionally  resorted  to  by  vessels.  Such  is  the  case 
with  the  Arabian  Gulf,  the  basin  of  which  commonly  coincides  with 
its  shores,  and  in  no  place  probably  extends  more  than  twenty  miles 
inland.  It  was  only  navigated  to  any  extent  when  the  trade  between 
Europe  and  India  was  carried  on  through  Egypt»  and  was  rarely  used 
by  trading  vessels  after  the  discoverv  of  the  route  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  It  is  navigated  regularly  now  by  steamers,  not  however 
for  the  commercial  advantages  of  its  basin,  but  because  it  fonns  part 
of  the  highway  bv  steam  to  Bombay.     [Red  Sba. j 

The  bMins  of  lakes  offer  likewise  several  varieties.  Those  which 
are  commonly  called  mountain  lakes,  but  with  more  propriety  valley 
lakes,  have  in  general  a  very  narrow  basin,  being  inclosed  on  all  sides 
by  moimtains.  Many  of  them  receive  a  river  at  one  extremity,  in 
which  case  their  bamn  runs  up  such  river  to  its  source  ;  and  thus  it 
happens  that  mountain  lakes  have  a  very  long  and  narrow  basin, 
stretching  upwards  from  one  extremity  of  it.  This  is  the  case  witii 
many  of  the  Scotch  lakes  and  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  which  receives  the 
Rhdne.  The  lakes  of  plains  have  in  general  a  much  larger  basin,  as 
they  receive  the  drainage  of  a  more  extensive  country,  as  the  lakes 
of  North  America  and  those  of  Russia.  But  the  lakes  which  occur  in 
the  sterile  plains  called  steppes,  and  on  that  account  are  called  lakes 
of  steppes,  have  frequently  very  laige  basins,  even  more  extensive 
than  those  of  many  portions  of  the  ocean.  Thus  the  basin  of  the 
Caspian  is  probably  almost  as  large  as  that  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  basin  of  the  Lake  of  Aral  twice  as  laige  as  that  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.    [Lake.] 

The  term  basin  is  still  more  frequently  applied  to  the  area  drained 
by  rivers,    especially  since  the  physical  description  of  a  country 
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began  to  be  oomudered  aa  the  true  basis  of  its  geographical  descrip- 
tioiL  Much  may  be  said  in  fayour  of  this  innovation.  The  character 
of  a  country,  its  climate,  soil,  and  prpductions,  frequently  change 
from  the  basin  of  one  rlVer  to  that  of  another ;  and  when  in  the  basin 
of  one  river  such  changes  are  observed  to  occur,  the  formation  of  the 
basin  commonly  presents  some  point  or  place  where  the  change  begins 
to  be  sensible,  and  may  consequently  be  indicated  with  some  degree 
of  certainty. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  extent  and  form  of  a  river- 
basin.  It  is  commonly  widest  in  the  middle  part  of  its  course,  where 
it  receives  the  most  and  the  largest  tributaries.  At  both  extremities, 
towards  the  source  and  towards  the  mouth,  the  basin  grows  narrower. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  Rhine,  the  Seine,  Loire,  Trent,  and  many 
other  rivers.  But  this  rule  is  subject  to  exceptions.  The  basin  of 
the  Nile  is  very  wide  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course ;  but  in  the 
middle  of  its  course  it  is  so  narrow  that  in  most  places  it  only  extends 
to  about  fifteen  miles,  and  frequently  still  less.  The  Danube,  on  the 
other  hand,  whose  basin  grows  larger  the  farther  it  advances  in  its 
course,  preserves  nearly  the  same  width  at  its  mouth  which  it  attains 
higher  up  in  its  course. 

The  botmdaries  of  river-basins  deserve  peculiar  attention.  The 
upper  parts  of  the  course  of  large  rivers  generally  lie  in  very  moun- 
tainous countries,  and  here  a  communication  between  the  different 
river-basins  can  only  be  effected  by  roads,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
rivers  which  descend  from  the  southern  and  northera  declivities  of 
the  Alps.  Sometimes  the  whole  boundary  or  by  far  the  greatest  part 
of  a  river-basin  is  formed  in  this  way,  and  consequently  presents 
great  obstacles  to  inland  communication.  Of  this  description  are  the 
river-basins  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  But  the  middle  and  the  lower 
parts  of  their  course  often  lie  through  a  plain  or  coimtry  of  undulating 
Bjirface,  and  in  such  a  r^on  a  water  communication  may  be  effected 
by  canals.  The  most  extensive  system  of  water  communication  on 
the  globe  is  in  China,  in  the  plain  which  extends  between  the  lower 
courses  of  the  Hoang-Ho  and  xang-tse-Kiang.  When  two  rivers  run 
through  the  same  plain,  nature  has  sometimes  effected  a  water  com- 
munication between  such  river-systems  by  sending  a  detached  branch 
from  one  to  the  other.  Such  a  communication  is  said  to  exist  between 
the  Menam  or  river  of  Slam,  and  the  Maek-haun  or  river  of  Camboja ; 
and  in  Europe,  in  Northern  Sweden,  between  the  Calix-Elf  and  the 
Skaleftea-Kl£  In  these  instances  however  the  rivers  run  through  the 
plain  in  the  same  direction ;  but  the  Cassiquiare  in  South  America  is 
a  natural  canal  which  unites  two  rivers,  the  Orinoco  and  the  Rio 
Negro,  which  indeed  run  in  thp  same  plain  but  not  in  the  same 
direction.t  The  boundaries  of  the  basins  of  some  rivers  are  entirely, 
or  nearly  so,  formed  by  extensive  plains,  no  mountain  range  inter- 
vening between  them ;  the  ooimtries  in  which  this  takes  place,  as  is 
the  case  with  many  river-basins  in  Russia,  offer  peculiar  facilities  for 
establishing  an  extensive  communication  by  canals.  ^« 

The  internal  structure  of  the  basin  also  requires  examination.  Most 
rivers  traverse  a  country  which  rises  slowly  towards  their  sources,  and 
the  ascent  is  only  rapid  in  the  upper  part  of  their  course ;  but  some 
rivers,  after  issuing  from  the  mountiBkins  which  give  them  origin, 
traverse  in  their  course  to  the  sea  plains  of  different  elevation.  Thus 
the  Danube  traverses  three  extensive  plains,  those  of  Bavaria,  of 
Hungary,  and  of  Bulgaria.  The  first  in  its  highest  part  rises  above 
1000  feet,  the  second  above  300  feet,  and  the  third  probably  only  100 
feet  or  less,  above  the  sea-leveL  These  plains  are  divided  from  one 
another  by  extensive  motmtain  ranges,  which  intersect  the  basin  of 
the  river,  terminating  on  its  banks,  narrowing  its  course,  and  rendering 
the  navigation  difficult  and  dangerous.  Plains  of  such  different  ele- 
vation above  the  level  of  the  sea  must  of  course  differ  materially  in 
productions,  soil,  and  climate.    [Danube.] 

Whenever  a  river  with  its  tributaries  traverses  an  extensiye  basin, 
the  Buifaoe  of  this  basin  in  general  presents  a  great  variety  of  geo- 
logical formations.  As  the  upper  branches  in  such  a  case  take  l£eir 
origin  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea  they  commonly  lie  in  primitive 
rocks,  but  the  river  gradually  descends  to  rocks  of  more  recent 
formation,  until  on  its  approach  to  the  shores  of  the  sea  it  comes  to 
an  alluvial  soil,  which  is  partly  its  own  produce  and  partly  that  of 
the  sea  into  which  it  empties  itself.  Such  is  the  case  wiUi  the  Rhine. 
The  basin  of  many  little  rivers,  if  a  few  small  tracts  of  alluvial  soil 
are  excepted,  presents  only  one  formation,  as  is  the  case  with  many  of 
those  which  traverse  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  the  bed  of  a  river  constitutes  the  boundary  between  two 
different  formations,  as  the  Conway  in  Wales,  which  divides  the  pri- 
mitiTe  rooks  of  the  Snowdon  range  from  the  Hiraethog  Hills,  wluch 
are  of  secondary  formation.  The  bed  of  a  river  is  for  the  most  part 
the  best  index  to  the  constituent  parts  of  the  basin  which  it  traverses, 
by  laying  open  to  observation  the  different  strata  of  which  the  adja- 
cent mountains,  hills,  and  plains  are  composed. 

BASIN  OF  MINES.    [Nova  Scotia.] 

BASINOSTOKE,  Hampshire,  a  mai'ket-town  and  borough,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  and  hundred  of  Ba^gstoke. 
The  town  is  situated  in  51'  16'  N.  lat,  1"  4'  W.  long. ;  18  mUes 
N.N.E.  from  Winchester,  46  miles  S.S.W.  from  London  by  road,  and 
48  miles  by  the  South-Westem  railway :  the  population  of  the  borough, 
which  is  oo-extensive  with  the  parish,  was  4263  in  1851.  The  borough 
U  governed  by  four  aldermen,  one  of  whom  is  mayor,' and  twelve 


councillors.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  to  which  the  vicarages  of  Basing 
and  Up-Nateley  ai*e  united,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  cf  Win- 
chester. Basingstoke  Poor-Law  Union  contains  thirty-seven  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  78,852  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  17,466. 

Basingstoke  is  placed  in  a  pleasant  and  fertile  part  of  the  oonntj, 
and  being  at  the  junction  of  five  roads,  one  of  which  is  the  great 
western  road  from  London,  and  on  the  line  of  the  South-Westera 
railway,  it  has  an  appearance  of  much  activity  and  commands  con- 
siderable trade.  Although  the  adjacent  country  is  surrounded  with 
woods  it  is  rich  in  pasture,  and  many  fine  houses  are  disponed  over 
it.  A  brook  which  runs  by  the  town,  called  the  Town  Brook,  naes 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Basingstoke,  and  is  the  main  branch  of 
the  Loddon,  an  affluent  of  the  Thames.  Basingstolce  is  mentioned  in 
Domesday  Book  under  the  name  of  '  Basingtoches,'  and  is  described 
as  having  always  been  a  royal  manor  which  had  never  paid  tax  or 
been  distributed  into  hides,  and  which  had,  at  the  time  of  the  survey, 
a  market  worth  thirty  shillings.  The  Saxon  addition  of  '  stoke,'  c^ 
hamlet,  would  imply  that  previous  to  the  Conquest  it  was  of  iuferi.or 
importance  to  Basmg,  now  called  Old  Basing,  in  its  neighbourhood, 
and  which  is  historically  remarkable  for  the  long  and  spirited  stand 
which  was  made  in  the  castellated  mansion  called  Basing  House,  by 
the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  its  owner,  against  the  Parliamentaiy 
forces,  until  Cromwell  took  it  by  storm  and  burnt  it  to  the  ground 
in  1645. 

The  town  is  well  paved  and  lighted  with  gas,  and  has  a  police  force 
under  the  control  of  the  watch  committee  of  the  corporation.  Pet^ 
sessions  are  held  every  Tuesday  at  the  town-hall  before  the  mayor 
and  town  magistrates.  The  county  magistrates  hold  pettj^  sessions 
in  Basingstoke  every  alternate  Wednesday ;  there  is  a  court-leet  held 
under  the  lords  of  the  manor,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  ninete^i 
tithings ;  and  a  county  court  is  held  monthly.  By  means  of  the  South- 
Westem  railway,  and  a  branch  called  the  Berks  and  Herts  railway, 
which  connects  it  with  the  Great  Western  line  at  Reading,  Basingstoke 
has  railway  communication  with  the  west  and  north  as  well  as  with 
London  and  the  south  of  England.  .  The  Basingstoke  Canal  from  this 
town  to  the  river  Wev  in  Surrey,  which  communicates  with  the 
Thames,  affords  ample  lacilities  for  the  conveyance  of  com  and  heavy 
goods  by  water. 

The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St  Michael,  Ib  a  spacious  and 
handsome  building,  consisting  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  side  aisles,  with 
a  low  square  tower  at  the  west  end  which  contains  eight  bells.  The 
south  side  of  the  church  is  of  stone,  but  the  north  side  is  constructed 
with  alternate  squares  of  flint  and  stone.  It  was  built  in  tho  reign  of 
Henry  VTII.  under  the  direction  of  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester.  The 
chancel  and  Lady  chapel  are  however  of  an  earlier  date.  The  interior 
of  the  churqh,  which  is  very  handsome,  has  been  repaired  and  repewed 
at  a  considerable  expense.  The  excellent  panelled  oak  roof  has  been 
restored,  and  the  shields  on  the  stone  corbels  which  support  it  have 
been  emblazoned  with,  coats  of  arms.  New  galleries  have  been 
erected  round  three  sides  of  the  church ;  and  it  now  afibrds  sittings 
for  1800  persons,  of  which  780  are  free  and  unappropriated.  The 
living  is  in  the  gift  of  the  president  and  scholars  of  Magdalene  College, 
Oxford,  who  grant  a  beneficial  lease  of  the  great  tithes,  of  which  tliey 
are  the  impropriators,  renewable  every  seven  years  to  the  vioar  at  a 
nominal  fine. 

An  hospital  for  the  maintenance  or  aged  and  impotent  priests  was 
founded  at  Basingstoke  by  Henry  III.  at  the  instance  of  Walter  de 
Merton,  bishop  of  Rochester  and  Lord  Chancellor  in  that  reign,  and 
it  became  eventually  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  superannuated 
fellows  and  scholars  from  the  prelate's  other  foundation — Merton  Col- 
lege at  Oxford.  It  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  brook,  a  little  below 
the  town-bridge,  and  some  remains  of  it  might  be  traced  not  very 
long  ago.  On  an  eminence  at  the  northern  extremily  of  Basingstoke, 
and  close  by  the  railway  station,  are  the  remains  or  the  Holy  Ghost 
chapel,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V III.  by  Sir  William  (afterwards 
Lord)  Sandys  for  the  use  of  the  fraternity  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
fraternity  was  dissolved  in  the  reign  of  Edward  Y  L  and  its  possessions 
vested  in  the  crown ;  it  was  restored  by  Mary  I.  and  the  possessions 
granted  anew  "  for  the  maintenance  of  a  priest  for  the  celebration  of 
divine  service,  and  for  the  instruction  of  the  yoimg  men  and  boys  of 
the  town  of  Basingstoke."  The  fraternity  became  extinct  about  the 
commencement  of  the  17th  century,  and  the  estate  was  seized  by 
Parliament ;  the  building  became  dilapidated  and  the  school  was  shut 
up  during  the  civil  wars ;  Bishop  Morley  however  prooured  the  resto- 
ration  of  the  estate  about  1670  for  ecclesiasticfd  and  educational 
purposes,  to  which  it  is  still  applied.  The  gift  of  the  mastership  of 
the  Grammar  school  is  vested  in  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  income 
from  endowment  is  2002.  a  year;  the  number  of  scholars  in  1852  was 
14.  In  addition  to  the  Grammar  school  there  are  a  Blue-Coat  school, 
founded  by  Richard  Aldworth ;  a  school  for  the  maintenance^  clothing, 
and  education  of  twelve  boys,  which  is  supported  by  the  Skinners' 
Company  of  London;  a  National  school  buut  and  endowed  by  the 
late  Dr.  Sheppard,  vicar  of  Basingstoke,  and  his  widow ;  and  some 
other  schools  chiefly  supported  by  contributions.  There  are  also 
several  almshouses  and  charitable  institutions.  The  Independents^ 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion^  and 
Quakers,  have  places  of  woi^p. 
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When  woollen  manufactures  were  first  establiBhed  in  this  coontrj, 
Basingstoke  obtained  a  considerable,  share  in  the  business,  and  was 
particularly  noted  for  its  druggets  and  shaUoons.  These  manu^tores 
haye  long  oeased  here ;  and  at  present  malting  and  the  com,  coal, 
and  timber-trade  form  the  principal  -businefis,  for  which  its  position 
in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  agricultural  district,  and  its  facilities  for 
the  conveyance  of  produce  by  canal  and  railway,  afiford  masxj  advan- 
tages. The  principal  market^  which  is  chiefly  for  com,  is  held  on 
Wednesday ;  there  is  a  market  for  provisions  on  Saturday.  There 
are  fairs  on  Easter  Tuesday,  Wednesday  in  Whitsun-week,  Septem- 
ber 23rd,  and  October  10th ;  all,  except  the  second,  are  chiefly  fairs  for 
cattle.  In  1829  an  Act  was  obtained  for  constituting  the  market  a 
pitched-market.  Under  the  powers  granted  by  this  Act  the  old  town- 
hall  was  pulled  down  and  a  new  and  very  spacious  one  erected  in 
1833  from  the  designs  of  Louis  Wyatt,  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of 
10,0001.  It  contains  the  corn-market,  the  usual  corporation  rooms, 
and  a  spadons  room  for  meetings,  assemblies,  &c. ;  behind  the  building 
is  the  provision  market. 

At  a  short  distance  west  from  Basingstoke  is  an  ancient  encamp- 
ment :  the  embankment  ia  about  1100  yards  in  oircomference,  but  no 
traces  of  a  ditch  are  visible :  it  has  two  entrances,  respectively  east  and 
west;  its  form  is  an  irregular  oval, approaching  to  an  oblong  square. 

John  de  Basingstoke,  a  distinguished  scholar  of  the  18th  century, 
Sir  James  Lancaster,  the  navigator,  and  the  brothers  Joseph  and 
Thomas  Warton,  were  bom  at  Basingstoke. 

(Qough's  Camden's  Britannia;  Warner's  Collections  for  the  HUtory 
ofBampihire;  Deaeriptiotu  appended  to  Cottle's  Pictvrteque  Views  in 
amd  Khear  Basingstoke  ;  Commtmication  from  Basingstoke,) 

BASLE.    [Babbl.] 

BASQUE  PROVINCES  (m  Spanish  Las  Provincias  Vascongadat 
or  Batcongeulcu,  many  words  being  written  by  the  Spaniards  indif- 
ferently with  a  6  or  a  v),  occupy  a  portion  of  the  north  of  Spain,  and 
consist  of  the  three  provinces  of  Vizcaya  or  Bizcaya,  Quipuzcoa,  and 
Alava — ^Vizcaya  having  the  designation  of  seAorio  (lordship).  They 
are  situated  between  42*"  25'  and  IS''  28'  N.  lat.,  1'  44'  and  S**  25' 
W.  long.,  and  are  bounded  N.  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  S.W.  and  W.  by 
Castilla  la  Vieja,  S.E.  and  E.  by  Navarra  and  France.  The  greatest 
length  east  to  west  is  about  85  miles ;  the  greatest  width  north  to 
south  is  about  75  miles  :  the  area  and  populaUon  are  as  follows : — 

Old  ProT.         Modern  Frer.  Sq.  MUes.     Fop.  in  1840 

YiKcaya  Bilbao        .         .        .        .1267  150,000 

Guipazcoa        San  Sebastian      .        .        .       632  141, 75S 

Alara  Yitoria       .        .        .        .1082  81,807 

2971 373,149 

Surface, — The  surface  of  the  three  provinces  forms  nearly  an 
equilateral  triangle  with  the  apex  to  the  south,  and  the  base  fronting 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Quipuzcoa  occupies  the  coast  to  the  east»  and 
Vizcaya  to  the  west,  Alava  being  inland.  The  cosst  is  generally 
rocky,  and  is  indented  by  numerous  bays.  The  Sierra  Cantabrica, 
which  is  the  continuation  of  the  great  mountain  range  of  the  Pyrenees, 
extends  from  east  to  west  through  the  provinces,  and  separates  Alava 
from  the  other  two.  Where  it  enters  from  Navarra  it  is  called  the 
Sierra  de  Aralar,  but  various  other  names  are  given  to  different  portions 
of  it  as  it  extends  westward,  as  well  as  to  the  ramifications  from 
it  which  occupy  to  a  considerable  extent  all  the  three  provinces. 
The  surface  indeed  ia  generally  moxmtainous;  but  Alava  is  higher  than 
the  other  two  provinces,  and  is  traversed  in  almost  all  directions  by 
offsets  from  the  main  range,  which  nearly  surround  it  with  a  mountain 
chain,  and  fill  the  interior  with  rocky  hills  divided  from  each  other 
by  valleys  of  various  forms,  but  generally  deep  and  narrow. 

The  Sierra  Cantabrica  has  an  axis  of  Devonian  rocks  with  fossils. 
In  Vizcaya  the  cretaceous  system  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the 
surface,  consisting  of  the  hippurite  limestone,  or  equivalent  of  the 
lower  chalk,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  BUbao  and  Bermeo,  where  the 
lias  has  superseded  it ;  and  both  are  crossed  by  a  dyke  or  upthrow 
of  green  porphyiy.  ^  Quipuzcoa  the  mountain  Jaitzquibel,  the 
off^jets  of  which  extend  from  Cape  Higuer  to  Pasages,  abotmds  in 
quarries  of  sandstone  fit  for  building  and  for  millstones,  and  contains 
idso  some  lithographic  stone.  The  Sierra  de  Mirall  consists  mostly  of 
similar  strata.  There  are  also  quarries  of  marble.  In  Alava  the 
mountains  are  generally  calcareous.  There  are  marbles,  some  white, 
some  veined  with  red,  and  some  black.  In  some  districts  there  are 
hard  sandstones  and  slaty  rocks.    There  are  many  mines  of  iron. 

Rivers. — The  rivers  of  Vizcaya  and  Quipuzcoa  have  generally  a 
short  course  to  the  sea  from  the  northern  slopes  of  the  central 
mountain  range ;  those  of  Alava,  flowing  from  the  southern  slopes, 
fall  into  the  Ebro.  There  are  numerous  small  streams  in  Alava,  which 
form  the  Zadorra,  the  Ayuda,  and  other  smaller  rivers.  In  Vizcaya 
the  longest  and  largest  river  is  tho  Nervion,  which  rises  near  the 
confines  of  Quipuzcoa,  and  flowing  obliquely  across  the  provinco 
receives  the  Durango  on  the  right  bank ;  it  then  becomes  the  Ansa, 
passes  by  Bilbao,  receives  the  Salcedon  on  the  left  bank,  and  enters 
the  sea  by  a  wide  sestuary  below  Portugalete.  The  Nervion  however 
is  its  general  name  tilm>ughout  the  whole  of  its  course.  The 
Ktmdaca,  the  Bermeo,  the  Lequeitio,  and  the  Ondarroa  have  each  a 
short  course  to  the  sea.  In  Ghiipuzcoa  the  largest  rivers  are  the 
Beba  or  Deva,  the  Urola,  the  Oria,  the  Oyarzun,  and  the  Bidasoa, 
which  in  its  lower  course  divides  Quipuzcoa  from  France. 


ClinuUe. — The  dlmate  in  the  two  coast-provinoee  is  mild,  but 
somewhat  damp,  in  consequence  of  the  sea-breezes,  which  frequently 
bring  rain,  but  also  cool  the  atmosphere  in  simmito,  and  diminish  the 
cold  in  winter.  In  Alava  also  the  mountains  arrest  the  clouds  and 
produce  rain.  In  summer  the  heat  is  concentrated  in  the  narrow 
valleys,  and  is  sometimes  intense ;  but  the  climate  in  all  the  throe 
provinces  is  generally  salubrious. 

Soil  and  Productions. — The  aspect  of  the  country  is  very  picturesque. 
The  hills  are  generally  wooded  to  the  summits  with  oaks,  beeches, 
evei^green  oaks,  chestnuts,  and  other  trees.  The  pasture-lands,  unlike 
those  of  central  Spain,  are  of  a  rich  green.  The  soil,  although  it  is 
chiefly  composed  of  day,  is  rendered  very  productive  by  tho  industry 
of  its  inhabitants.  From  a  veiy  early  period  they  have  mixed  the 
clay  with  calcareous  earth ;  and  agriculture  is  better  understood  here 
than  in  most  of  the  other  parts  of  Spain.  Oxen  are  used  in  ploughing, 
but  spade-husbandry  is  very  generally  adopted.  The  principal 
products  are  wheat,  barley,  pulse,  flax,  hemp,  and  pasture.  Alava 
produces  also  oil,  and  a  w^Jc  sort  of  wine  called  chacoU  by  the 
inhabitants ;  but  the  principal  beverage  of  the  Basques  is  cider. 

There  are  numerous  iron-mines  and  small  furnaces.  The  ores  axe 
very  rich ;  copper  and  tin  are  also  obtained.  Marble  of  various 
kinds,  jasper,  and  porphyiy  are  wrought.  The  preparation  of  char^ 
coal,  and  the  fisheries  along  their  extensive  coast  and  in  the  numerous 
bays  afford  employment  to  the  greater  part  of  those  who  are  not 
engaged  in  agriculture.  There  are  numerous  mills  for  grinding  flour, 
whic&  is  one  of  their  exports. 

Totons  in  Vizcaya, — Bilbao  is  the  capital.  [Bilbao.]  BermeOf  a 
small  town  and  shallow  port,  is  situated  in  a  bay  near  the  sestuary  of 
the  river  Bermeo,  18  mileS  N.N.E.  from  Bilbao.  It  is  defended  by 
three  forts.  It  contains  several  mills  and  a  foige,  and  the  inhabitants 
carry  on  a  very  lucrative  fishery:  population  about  4000.  Ercilla, 
the  author  of  the  Spanish  poem  'La  Araucana,'  was  bom  hera 
Durango,  18  miles  E.S.E.  from  Bilbao,  is  situated  near  the  jimction 
of  the  Durango  with  the  Maftarla.  It  is  a  walled  town,  and  possesses 
several  lai^  buildings  of  tolerable  architecture,  particnilarly-  a 
college.  It  contains  three  fotges,  and  there  are  manufactures  of  iron 
and  steeL  Ondarroa,  a  small  town  and  shallow  port,  situated  between 
two  lofty  mountains  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ondarroa,  22  miles 
E.  by  N.  from  Bilbao.  It  is  a  fishing  town,  with  a  population  of 
about  1500.  Orduna,  20  mOes  S.  ^m  Bilbao,  is  a  veiy  ancient 
town,  walled,  with  a  lai^e  plaza,  where  there  are  some  handsome 
houses  four  stories  high,  with  colonnades  in  front.  Most  of  the 
streets  are  narrow,  badly  paved,  and  without  footpaths.  The  town 
is  surrounded  by  mountams  except  to  the  north,  where  the  road  from 
Bilbao  forms  a  broad  avenue  lined  with  poplars :  population,  8600. 
Plencia,  12  miles  N.  from  Bilbao,  is  a  small  town  and  port  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Idunguia.  It  is  defended  by  three  batteries.  The 
population,  about  2000,  are  chiefly  employed  in  fishing.  Portugalete, 
10  miles  N.N.W.  from  Bilbao,  stands  on  the  west  bank  of  the  sestuary 
of  the  Ansa,  or  Nervion.  There  is  a  bar  which  prevents  laige 
vessels  from  getting  up  to  the  port.  It  is  defended  by  batteries. 
There  are  rich  mines  of  iron  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  there  are 
some  forges ;  but  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  fishing : 
population,  1500.  Somorrostro,  7  miles  W.  from  Portugalete,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  small  river,  stands  in  the  valley  of  Somorrostro,  near  the 
mountain  Triano,  which  contains  inexhaustible  mines  of  iron.  There 
are  numerous  foi^es  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  where  about 
6000  tons  of  iron  are  said  to  be  produced  annually. 

Towns  in  Quipuzcoa. — The  capital  is  Toloea,  Aspeitia,  17  miles  S.W. 
from  San  Sebastian,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  XJrola,  ia  a  small  town 
containing  several  Moorish-looking  houses,  once  highly  ornamented,  but 
now  in  a  state  of  dilapidation.  About  a  mile  frt>m  Aspeitia,  in  the  vale 
of  Loyola,  is  the  monastery  of  San  Ignacio,  with  its  church,  dedicated 
to  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits.  It  forms  a  vast  mass  of  building, 
already  in  some  degree  ruinous.  The  walls,  which  are  of  marble 
from  the  quarries  of  a  neighbouring  hill,  inclose  the  old  family 
mansion  of  the  house  of  Loyola,  built  of  brick,  and  retained  in  the 
condition  in  which  Ignatius  left  it.  The  room  in  which  he  was  bom 
is  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  has  been  converted  into  a  strange  but 
richly-ornamented  chapel,  with  an  altar,  and  an  effigy  of  the  saint 
paint&d  and  gilt.  The  chiuxsh  is  built  of  marble,  and  has  a  Corinthian 
portico  and  a  grand  flight  of  steps.  The  interior  is  handsome :  the 
dome  is  ornamented  with  eight  carved  escutcheons  of  the  saint's 
arms,  the  royal  arms,  and  others;  and  there  are  several  chapels. 
The  whole  of  the  interior  is  elabc^rately  omamentejd  with  inlaid 
marbles  and  carving.  Jkba  or  J)eva,  22  miles  W.  from  Sa|i  Sebastian, 
is  a  small  town  prettily  situated  among  wooded  hills  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Deva,  where  there  is  a  small  fishing  harbour.  It  has  a  fine  church, 
and  the  cloister  though  small  is  exquisitely  elegants  PueiUerrabia 
(Fontorabia),  a  very  ancient  town,  celebrated  in  romance  and  poetry, 
stands  on  the  west  bank  of  the  ssstuaiy  of  the  Bidasoa,  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill  which  has  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  It  is  still  fortified,  and 
has  a  population  of  about  2000 ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  town  is 
little  else  than  a  collection  of  ruined  mansions  with  ornamented  roofs 
rejecting  over  dilapidated  balconies,  ivy-covered  battlements,  and 
roken  gateways,  walls,  and  towers.  JSemani,  7  miles  S.S.K  fh>m 
San  Sebastian,  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  mountain,  near  the  western 
bank  of  the  Urumea.    It  is  a  well-built  town,  with  straight  streeti^ 
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wall  paved,  andaeYeral  fountaiiUL  It  has  a  handsome  parochial 
church.  There  are  iron  forges  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood : 
population,  2500.  Irun,  2  mUes  from  the  bridge  which  Crosses  the 
Bidasoa  to  connect  the  road  from  Bayonne  with  Spain,  is  built  on  the 
side  of  a  small  hill.  It  is  a  poor  little  town,  but  has  a  laige  plaza  in 
front  of  the  parish .  church,  and  the  houses  are  highly  picturesque. 
The  roofs  project  far,  and  rest  on  carved  beams  of  wood  or  on  stone 
supports.  The  fronts  are  balconied,  and  the  entrance  is  often  beneath 
around  solid  arch:  population,  8300.  MondragoUf  a  walled  town, 
is  situated  on  the  Deba,  near  its  souroe,  and  contains  a  population  of 
2500,  many  of  whom  are  employed  in  iron-work.  An  isolated  hill. 
El  Campanzar,  contains  an  iron-mine,  which  has  been  wrought  for 
ages.  The  ore  is  a  reddish  clay,  and  yields  40  per  cent,  of  the  finest 
metal  Motrico,  24  miles  W.  fron  San  Sebastian,  is  a  small  town  and 
harbour  in  a  bay  near  the  mouth  of  the  Deba.  The  harbour  has  a 
mole,  but  only  admits  fishing  vessels.  There  is  a  Luge  plaza,  in 
which  stands  the  town-haU.  There  are  three  chiui^heB)  and  remains 
of  the  ancient  waUs  and  gates.  Patages,  6  miles  E.  from  San 
Sebastian,  is  situated  on  the  margin  of  a  land-locked  bay,  at  the  foot 
of  the  moimtain  JaizquibeL  The  harbour  was  formerly  of  great 
importance,  and  admitted  first-class  ships,  but  is  now  so  much  sanded 
up  as  only  to  admit  moderate-sized  vessels.  The  town  contains  many 
houses  once  of  high  pretension,  and  still  distinguished  by  escut- 
cheons of  stone  handsomely  carved  over  the  doorways.  The  whole 
town  however  is  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  bay 
and  the  base  of  the  mountain,  which  rises  precipitously  behind  it. 
The  streets  are  consequently  very  narrow  and  inaccessible  to  carriages : 
population,  1500.  S<tnSeb<ut%an  is  ihehiTgeet  town.  [Sebastian,  San.] 
Toloaa,  15  miles  S.  from  San  Sebastian,  is  situated  in  a  deep  valley  on 
the  banks  of  two  small  rivers,  and  backed  by  a  mountain  to  the  east  and 
another  to  the  west.  It  consists  of  six  streets  crossed  by  three  others, 
and  has  three  plazas,  one  of  which  is  laxge  and  handsome.  It  contains 
many  of  the  old  family  mansions.  The  church  of  Santa  Maria  has  a 
good  portico  between  its  two  western  towers :  population,  5000.  Ver- 
gara  or  Bergara,  28  miles  S.W.  frt)m  San  Sebastian,  is  situated  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Deba  in  a  hollow  girdled  by  mountains.  It  consists 
of  good  houses ;  and  the  streets  are  straight  and  well  paved.  The 
principal  plaza  contains  a  casa  consistorial  of  handsome  architecture. 
There  are  three  churches.  There  are  two  or  three  foiges,  and  some 
common  iron-ware  is  manufactured :  population,  4000. 

Townt  in  Alava. — Viioria  is  the  capital  [Vitobia.]  The  other 
towns  are  all  small.  Lii  Ouardia,  near  the  southern  boundary,  is  a 
walled  town  situated  on  an  elevation,  and  has  a  fortified  castle  which 
commands  the  sarrounding  country.  SalvtUierra,  18  miles  E.  from 
Vitoria,  is  situated  on  elevated  ground  near  the  east  bank  of  the 
Zadorra.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  with  towers  and  gates,  in  good 
condition.  The  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved.  There  are  two 
churches :  population,  1600.  The  neighbouring  mountains  have 
quarries  of  fine  white  and  coloured  marbles. 

Government,  Afainners,  uftd  Language. — The  Basques,  though  incor- 
porated with  the  kingdom  uf  Custilla,  retained  their  national  fueros, 
or  municipal  privileges,  with  stubborn  perseverance ;  and  many  of 
the  most  miportant  they  retain  to  the  present  time.  The  Basque 
fueros  were  regularly  digested  for  the  first  time  in  1526,  by  a  native 
commission  appointed  by  Charles  V.,  and  were  printed  in  1527.  The 
religious  independence  secured  by  these  fueros  is  anomalous  in  Spain. 
Episcopal  control  is  not  submitted  to,  and  the  cura,  or  parish  priest, 
is  the  pope  of  his  town  or  village.  The  amount  of  taxes  is  determined 
by  repr^ntatives  popularly  elected;  and  the  Basques  are  exempt 
from  exciBe  duties  and  customs  duties,  so  that  they  obtain  such  articles 
as  salt  and  tobacco  at  a  price  much  less  than  is  paid  in  other  parts 
of  Spain. 

The  Basques  claim  the  privilege  of  universal  nobility,  which  is 
secured  by  being  merely  bom  in  these  provinces.  They  are  all 
Hidalgos  ('hijos  d'algo,'  sons  of  somebody).  They  are  very  brave 
and  active,  and  make  exceUeut  guerrilleroa^  or  irregular  troops,  but 
not  good  disciplined  soldiers.  They  are  poor,. but  there  is  little  men- 
dicancy among  them.  Their  occupations  are  chiefly  agricultuial,  but 
j^reat  numbers  are  employed  in  fishing  and  in  the  iron-mines  and 
iron-works.  Both  sexes  are  much  attached  to  Hunning  ^  their  music 
consists  of  the  pipe,  tabor,  and  bagpipe.  The  men  are  very  fond  of 
the  game  of  'fives,'  and  there  is  a  Fives-ooort  in  evezy  town  and 
almost  evexy  village. 

The  Basque  language  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Spanish,  and  fr\>m 
every  other  language  of  Europe.  It  seems  to  have  no  oonnection 
with  the  Irish,  the  Gaelic,  or  even  the  Welsh,  of  which  however  it 
has  been  said  to  be  a  cognate  language.  Mr.  Borrow  sava  it  is  of 
Tartar  origin,  in  structure  resemblmg  the  Maatchou  and  Mongolian, 
but  with  a  decided  element  of  Sanscrit  roots.  The  Basques  call 
themselves  Euscaldunac,  their  country  Euscaleria^  and  their  language 
Euscara. 

HUtory. — The  origin  of  the  Basque  nation  is  unknown.  Humboldt 
considers  the  Basques  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  great  nation  of  the 
Iberi,  who  were  spread  over  the  whole  peninsula,  and  spoke  one  lan- 
guage modified  into  different  dialects.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans 
they  were  called  Yascones ;  and  in  the  5th  century  of  our  era  they 
were  known  by  the  name  of  Varduli  ('Dicdonario  de  la  Acad^mia,' 
trt  'Alava'}.    The  territory  which  th^  occupied  in  ande^t  times 


extended  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  oompriaed  the  threm 
Basque  Provinces,  and  both  Spanish  apd  French  Navane.  (Stntbo, 
book  iii ;  Pliny,  book  iiL  chap.  20.)  They  were  the  only  nati^M 
who  preserved  their  independence,  not  having  bean  sabdaed  by 
any  of  the  nations  who  invaded  the  peninsula.  Pompeioa  wsa  the 
first  who,  in  the  year  b.c.  60,  led  the  Roman  l^ons  into  thatooanftry. 
A  body  of  Yascones  is  mentioned  (TadK  '  Hist'  iv.  88)  as  aerfing 
against  Civilis  and  the  BatavL 

No  less  obstinate  was  their  resistance  against  the  QotluL  Laovigild 
however  effected  their  final  conquest  A.D.  580.  The  Moors  ware  never 
able  to  penetrate  into  their  mountain-fastnesses,  and  the  Chrieitiaiia 
there  found  a  shelter  and  a  home.  At  the  period  of  the  Moorish 
invasion  it  is  stated  by  the  Basque  historians  that  their  nation  obeyed 
a  Sehor,  or  Lord,  called  Andeca,  who  had  the  title  of  Duke  of  Canta- 
bria,  and  perished  with  King  I>on  Rodrigo  at  the  battle  of  the  Quadelete 
in  711.  The  different  chiefs  of  those  provinces  were  always  connected 
with  some  of  the  most  powerful  Christian  kings  of  the  surrounding 
states,  and  accordingly  we  find  them  sometimes  attached  to  NaTarra, 
at  other  times  to  Arsgon,  to  Leon,  or  CastiUa,  according  as  it  best 
suited  their  interests.  In  the  year  1200  Altuiio  YIII.  of  Castilla,  in 
his  wars  against  the  king  of  Kavarra,  invaded  Alava  and  Guipnzcoa, 
and  these  provinces  were  united  to  Castilla,  the  king  taking  Uie  cus- 
tomary oath  to  maintain  their  fueros,  or  privileges.  The  lord  of 
Yizcaya  was  already  an  ally  of  the  CastiUan  king.  In  the  14  th  century 
Nuho  de  Lara,  the  nineteenth  and  last  lord  of  Yizcaya,  died,  leaving 
two  daughters,  one  of  whom  married  Juan  of  Aragon.  Pedro  the 
Cruel,  who  was  guardian  to  the  daughters,  put  Juan  to  death,  and 
annexed  the  lordship  to  the  crown  of  Castilla. 

(IHccianario  de  &pafia,  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  History ;  Ford's 
Handbook  of  Spain  ;  Madoz ,  IHccionario  de  Bapaika.) 

BASQUES,  PAYS  DES  (countxy  of  the  Basques),  a  district  in  the 
south-west  extremity  of  France  on  the  Spanish  frontier,  now  included 
in  the  department  of  Basses-Pyrdn^es,  comprehended  the  three 
districts  of  Labour,  Basse  Navarre,  and  La-Soule. 

Pays-des-Basques  was  bounded  N.  by  the  Adour  in  the  lower  part 
of  its  course,  and  by  a  line  drawn  eastward  from  that  river;  S.  by 
the  Pyrenees ;  W.  by  the  ocean  and  the  river  Bidasoa ;  and  £.  by 
the  country  of  IkSam.  The  whole  difitrict  is  mountainous,  and  the 
soil  in  general  sterile ;  but  there  is  good  timber  in  the  mountains. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Seison  which  falls  into  the  Qave  d'Ol^ron, 
and  the  Bidouze  and  the  Nive  which  fall  into  the  Adour.  Two  prin- 
cipal roads  from  France  into  Spain  cross  this  territory ;  the  roiul  to 
Madrid  through  Buigos  passes  through  Bayonne  and  St-Jean-de-Luz  ; 
that  to  Madrid  through  Pampeluna  passes  through  St.-Jean-Pied-de- 
Port.     [PTRfeN^BSy  BassbSw] 

The  district  of  Labour  formed  vrith  some  of  the  adjacent  valleys 
the  bishopric  of  Bayonna  It  was  governed  by  its  own  viscounts  in 
the  11th  and  12th  centuries;  subsequently  it  was  united  to  Gascogne 
and  included  in  the  domains  of  the  house  of  B^am,  and  with  that 
territory  was  added  to  the  possessions  of  the  crown  upon  the  acces- 
sion of  Henri  lY. 

Btute  Navarre,  or  Lower  Navarre,  the  capital  of  which  wub  St- 
Jean-Pied-de-Port,  was  originally  a  small  district  of  the  kingdom  of 
Navarre,  which  was  held  by  the  descendants  of  the  Navarrese  kings 
of  the  house  of  d'Albret^  and  from  which  the  kings  of  Fz«noe  took 
the  title  of  kings  of  Navarre  after  this  little  sovereignty  was  united 
to  the  French  crown  by  the  accession  of  Henri  lY.  The  district  is 
now  divided  between  the  arrondissements  of  Bayonne  and  Mauldon. 

The  district  of  La-Soule  of  which  Mauldon  was  the  capital,  gave 
title  from  early  times  to  viscounts,  who  governed  it  down  to  the 
end  of  the  13th  century.  It  was  united  to  the  crown  in  1607,  and 
is  now  comprised  in  the  arrondissement  of  Maul^n. 

The  manners,  the  costume,  the  language  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
district  show  that  they  have  a  different  origin  from  the  other  inhabit- 
ants of  Europe.  They  are  a  lively,  industrious  people,  muscular 
and  well  made,  active  in  body,  frank  in  manners,  and  passionate  in 
character.  Their  language  is  a  relic  of  the  ancient  Iberian,  which 
prevailed  over  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Spain,  and  over  the 
south-west  part  of  France. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  Basques  were  notorious  for  their  propensity 
to  brigandage,  and  for  the  npidity  with  which  they  i«tii«d  to  their 
mountains,  outstripping  all  pursuit. 

(Malte-Brun ;  Humboldt's  (William)  Rechercka  fur  Im  JIabiiant4 
jpnmiitfa  de  VBtpagne  ;  Dietiownaire  de  la  Pranee.) 

BASRAH,  also  called  BASSORAH  and  BUSRAH,  a  town  in  the 
pashalio  of  Baghdad,  is  situated  in  SO"  25'  N.  lat,  47"  85'  B.  long., 
on  both  sides  of  a  creek  or  canal  lying  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Shatt- 
el-Arab,  the  river  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates.  Basrah  is  about  seven  miles  in  oircumferenoe^  but  the 
area  includes  extensive  corn-fields  and  plantations  of  date^roai^  and 
is  intersected  by  canals,  on  which  numerous  boats  are  employed. 
Stone  for  building  cannot  be  procured  except  at  a  great  distance, 
and  wood  likewise  is  expensive.  Only  a^ew  houses  are  built  of  burnt 
bricks  and  mortar ;  the  greater  number  of  them,  as  well  as  the  city 
wall,  are  made  of  sun-dried  clay,  which  is  sometimes  &oed  with 
burnt  bricks.  The  town  is  extremely  filthy.  It  has  five  gates  • 
the  B&b-el-RobAt,  B&b-Baghdad,  B&b-Zobeir,  BAb-el-SerAjt,  and  B&b^- 
Maimiiah.     The«uumber  of  it8«inhabitants  is  estimated  to  amount 
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to  about  60,000,  conBiBting  of  Arabs,  Turks,  Armenians,  Jows,  and  a 
few  Nestorian  Christians.  The  greater  proportion  are  Mohammedans 
of  the  Sunni  sect.  The  Shatt«l-Arab,  which  falls  into  the  Persian 
Gulf  about  70  miles  below  Basrah,  has  a  bar  at  the  mouth  on  which 
is  only  12  feet  of  water,  but  there  is  a  deep  channel  within,  which 
enables  ships  of  500  tons  burden,  if  they  pass  the  bar  at  spring-tides, 
to  ascend  the  river  to  Basrah.    [Baghdad,  Pashalic  op.] 

With  the  exception  of  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  are  covered 
with  rice-fields  and  plantations  of  palm-trees,  the  country  around 
Basrah  is  entirely  uncultivated,  and  towards  the  west  and  south  the 
barren  desert  begins  immediately  at  the  walls  of  the  town.  Basrah 
is  an  important  trading  depdt,  and  the  chief  inlet  by  which  the 
products  of  Hindustan  and  the  eastern  countries  are  introduced  into 
this  part  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Its  commerce  is  therefore  considerable, 
and  similar  in  character  to  that  of  Abou-Shehk,  from  which  place 
it  is  distant  about  200  miles  N.W.  Six  or  eight  JBritiah  ships  arrive 
annually,  but  the  chief  part  of  the  traffic  is  carried  on  in  Arabian 
vesselfl.  which  belong  to  the  merchants  of  Muscat.  The  imports 
received  at  Basrah  are  indigo,  sugar,  spices,  &a,  from  Hindustan,  tin 
from  Banca,  shawls  from  Persia,  pearls  from  BiJxrein,  and  cotton  and 
woollen  goods  and  cutleiy  from  Europe ;  the  exports  are  principally 
bullion,  pearls,  dates,  copper,  raw  silk,  horses,  and  drugs.  It  has 
occasionally  happened  that  the  amount  of  dates  exported  has  been 
more  than  10,000  tons  in  the  year.  The  traffic  in  the  interior  of  the 
countxy  is  chiefly  conducted  by  caravans  to  Aleppo  and  Baghdad. 

The  town  of  Basrah  was  founded  by  Otbah  ben  Qazw&n,  at  the 
command  of  the  Kalif  Omar  ben  Khittdb,  in  the  year  635  or  636  of 
the  Christian  era.  But  this  ancient  city  was  situated  eight  miles 
south-west  of  the  present  Basrah,  at  the  modem  town  of  Zobeir, 
where  its  ruins  are  still  to  be  found.  It  was  built  on  the  canal  of 
Obollah  or  ObiUah,  which  formerly  proceeded  fix>m  Hit,  three  days' 
journey  north  of  HiUah,  and  ran  parallel  to  the  Euphrates,  to  the 
Gulf  of  Khor  Abdallah ;  the  bed  of  this  canal  may  still  be  traced. 
It  appears  that  the  ancient  town  of  Basrah  was  deserted  and  fell  into 
decay  in  consequence  of  this  canal  being  neglected. 

(Kinneir's  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire  ;  Niebuhr's  lUisebeBchrei- 
hung  n{ich  Arahien,  Jsc.  ;  Keppel's  Journey  from  India  to  England  ; 
Chesney's  Survey  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris:  London,  1850.) 

BASS,  an  island  or  mther  rock  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  about  three 
miles  from  the  shore,  directly  opposite  the  promontory  upon  which 
the  ancient  fortress  of  Tantallon  is  situated;  in  56**  5'  N.  lat., 
2''  37'  W.  long. 

The  rock  appears  to  be  principally  composed  of  green-stone  and' 
trap.  It  is  nearly  round,  dbout  a  mUe  in  circumference,  and  420  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Towards  the  south,  that  is,  opposite 
the  mainland,  it  declines  with  shelving  rocks  to  the  water,  and  there 
affords  the  only  landing  place.  Towaurds  the  west,  north,  and  east, 
it  rises  perpendicularly  out  of  the  sea  nearly  200  feet  high ;  and  in 
some  places  the  precipices  hang  over.  In  others  the  rock  is  excavated 
to  a  great  depth  by  the  waves :  one  cavern  runs  quite  through  the 
rock  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  affords  shelter  to  a  vast 
number  of  wild  pigeons.  The  sea  is  deep  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs, 
but  shallow  where  the  rock  declines.  A  spring  on  the  surnmit  of  the 
rock  in  former  times  supplied  water  to  the  garrison  of  a  small  castle. 
There  is  pasture  for  a  few  sheep.  The  island  is  frequented  by 
flocks  of  a(|uatic  birds,  which  continue  there  during  the  summer,  and 
almost  cover  the  entire  surface  with  their  nests.  Of  these  birds  the 
solan  geese  (the  Pilecanus  Bassanus  of  Linnseus)  are  the  most  abundant. 
They  arrive  in  March  and  leave  in  September;  but  a  few  stay 
throughout  the  winter.  This  is  the  only  island  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Britain  which  the  solan  goose  frequents.  "  Twelve  solan  geese 
with  their  feathers  on "  are  annually  paid  to  the  minister  of  North 
Berwick  as  vicar  of  the  Bass. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  that  of  his  successor,  this  island 
was  used  as  a  state  prison.  Afber  the  revolution  of  1688  a  body  of 
men  took  possession  of  it,  and  it  had  the  doubtful  honour  of  being 
the  last  place  in  Great  Britain  which  held  out  for  James  II. 

(Gough's  Camden's  Britannia  ;  Carlisle's  Topographical  Dictionary 
of  Scotland  ;  New  StcUistical  Account  of  Scotland  ;  The  Bass  Bock,  by 
T.  M'Crie,  D.D.,  &c.) 

BASS'S  STRAIT,  between  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  or  Tasmania.  [Austbalia  ;  Nbw  South  Wales  ;  Viotoria  ; 
Van  Dibmsn's  Land.] 

BASSA,  also  called  BAFFA  or  BUFFA,  is  the  best  port  on  that 
part  of  the  cOast  of  Guinea  which  is  called  the  Grain  Coast,  and  is 
situated  between  the  capes  of  Mesurado  and  Las  Palmas.  Bassa.is 
about  70  or  80  miles  from  Cape  Mesurado,  and  a  few  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  the  American  colony  of  Liberia,  in  about  7"  N.  lai., 
10*"  20'  W.  long.  It  was  formerly  mudh  resorted  to  by  trading  vessels, 
for  a  sort  of  ooarse  pepper  which  grows  on  this  coast  in  great 
abundance.  In  later  times  it  was  only  occasionally  resorted  to  by  vessels 
trading  to  the  contiguous  coasts  for  slaves.  The  country  about  it 
produces  oranges,  lemons,  and  bananas;  it  has  also  good  pastures, 
and  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are  reared. 

BASSA'NO,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Yicenza  in  Austrian  Italy, 
is  situated  on  a  gentle  declivity  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Brenta  on 
the  northern  border  of  the  great  Paduan  plain,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
lower  hills  which  rise  gradually  to  the  north  and  west  of  it  towards 


the  Alps  of  the  Tyrol.  It  is  on  the  direct  road  from  Padua  to  Trent, 
24  miles  N.  from  Padua»  and  17  miles  N.N.E.  from  Vicenza.  The 
town  is  joined  to  a  suburb  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Brenta  by  a 
handsome  bridge  originally  built  by  Palladio,  and  afterwards  restored 
by  the  architect  Ferracina.  Several  of  the  churches  of  Bassano  are 
decorated  with  paintings  by  Giacomo  da  Ponte  called  '  II  Bassano/ 
and  his  son  Francesco,  both  natives  of  this  town. 

The  origin  of  Bassano  is  not  knowa  •  It  is  first  noticed  in  the 
history  of  the  family  of  Eccelino,  the  lords  of  the  March  of  Treviso, 
under  the  emperors  of  the  house  of  Hohenstauffen.  .  The  famous 
Eccelino  da  Komano  of  cruel  memory  resided  here  some  time,  and 
built  the  tower  which  still  goes  by  his  name.  Francis  I.  of  Carrara, 
lord  of  Padua,  embellished  and  fortified  the  town.  It  afterwards 
passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  Visconti  of  Milan,  who  gave  it  up 
in  1404  to  the  republic  of  Venice.  Under  that  republic  Bassano  and 
its  territory  formed  a  separate  province,  which  was  administered  by 
a  representative  of  the  Senate,  who  was  the  political  and  military 
governor.  During  the  war  of  the  league  of  Cambray  against  Venice  in 
the  b<^inning  of  the  16th  century  Bassano  was  taken  and  re-taken  by 
the  belligerents,  and  was  plundered  by  the  emperor  Maximilian's  Ger- 
man soldiers.  It  afterwards  enjoyed  peace  for  nearly  three  centuries, 
until  Bonaparte  seized  it  in  1797  with  the  rest  of  the  Venetian  terri- 
tory, and  then  gave  it  up  to  Austria  by  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio. 

Bassano  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade :  it  has  manufactures  of 
woollen  cloths,  straw  hats,  and  leather;  and  it  exports  a  great 
quantity  of  silk,  the  produce  of  its  ow^  territory.  There  is  a  large 
printing  establishment  which  has  paper-mills  and  a  school  of  engraving 
annexed  to  it.  Bassano  has  about  10,000  inhabitants.  The  country 
around  is  hilly,  and  covered  with  vines  and  olive-trees,  and  interspersed 
with  villages. 

BASSE  IN,  a  town  and  port  in  the  province  of  Aurungabad,  situated 
on  the  point  of  the  continent  of  Hindustan  opposite  to  the  noi-th  end 
of  the  island  of  Salsette,  in  19**  20'  N.  lat,  and  72*"  52'  K  long. 

Bassein  was  once  a  city  and  fortress  of  importance.  In  1581  it 
was  ceded  to  the  Portuguese,  under  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  con- 
cluded by  them  with  the  Sultan  of  Cambiay,  and  for  more  than  two 
centuries  it  remained  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  that  nation. 
In  1750  the  town  was  taken  by  the  Mahrattfus,  from  whom  it  was 
captured  by  the  British  in  1774.  By  the  treaty  of  Poonah,  Bassein 
was  however  again  relinquished  to  the  Mahrattas.  In  1780  the 
fortress  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  British,  but  was  given  up 
again  in  1782.  In  1802  the  Peishwa  Bajee  Rao  fled  to  Bassein  from 
his  rival  Holkar,  and  sought  the  protection  of  the  British  government, 
with  whom  he  concluded  a  treaty.  In  1818  Bassein,  with  the  rest 
of  the  Peishwa's  territories,  was  definitely  taken  by  the  British. 

The  state  of  cultivation  exhibited  in  the '  surrounding  country  is 
at  present  flourishing.  To  the  north  and  north-east  of  Bassein  are 
forests  of  teak-wood,  from  which  the  ship-building  establishments  at 
Bombay  are  supplied.  A  considerable  part  of  the  agricultural 
population  are  professors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  which  it  is 
probable  was  introduced  among  them  by  the  early  European  settlers 
from  Portugal. 

(Rennell's  Memoir  ;  Mill's  British  India  ;  Parliamentary  Papers.) 

BASSETERRE  is  the  capital  of  the  island  of  St.  Christopher's  in 
the  West  Indies;  in  17°  20'  N.  lat.,  62"  50'  W.  long.  The  town  is 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small 
river.  It  was  founded  in  1623.  The  houses  are  generally  well 
built,  and  there  is  an  open  square  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Basse- 
terre is  defended  by  three  forts.  A  new  jail  was  built  in  1846 ;  it 
has  an  iron  roof  which  was  made  at  Glasgow.  There  is  one  small 
church,  and  a  second  was  commenced  in  1845.  A  sum  of  6002.  was 
voted  in  each  of  the  years  1846-7-8,  for  the  encouragement  of 
education,  under  the  Episcopal,  Wesleyan,  and  Moravian  bodies.  A 
savings  bank  was  established  in  1847.  The  district  of  Basseterre 
contains  17  square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  two  parishes,  St  Geotge's 
and  St.  Peter's,  and  sends  six  members  to  the  assembly — ^the  former 
sending  four,  the  latter  two  members.  Basseterre  is  the  name  given 
by  the  French  to  the  district  from  its  being  the  lower  portion  of  the 
island.  The  vale  of  Basseterre  is  exceedingly  beautiful  and  well 
cultivated.  The  anchorage  is  in  an  open  bay,  and  a  continual  heavy 
surf  beats  on  the  shore,  which  is  a  sandy  beach.  As  this  prevento 
any  wharf  or  quay  being  erected,  the  goods  are  shipped  in  a  boat 
called  a  '  moses,'  manned  by  expert  rowers,  who,  watching  the  luU 
of  the  surf,  pull  on  shore,  laying  the  broadside  of  the  boat  to  the 
beach  so  as  to  roll  out  or  admit  the  cargo.  Those  articles  which  are 
packed  in  water-tight  casks,  as  rum,  &a,  are  generally  floated  off  or 
on  shoK.  A  lighthouse  was  built  on  the  beaoh  in  1840.  |Bt. 
C!sri8topher's.1 

BASSETERRE.    [GaADALOUFB;  Masik-Galavol] 

BASSEVELDE.    [Flandbrs,  East.] 

BASSIGNANA.    [Albbsaiidbia.] 

BASSIGNT,  a  district  in  the  former  province  of  Champagne  in 
France,  now  forms  the  arrondissements  of  Chaumont  and  Langres  in 
the  department  of  Haute-Marne,  tiie  canton  of  Gondreoourt  in  the 
department  of  Mouse,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  arrondissement  of 
Barsur-Aube  in  the  department  of  Aube.  Its  chief  towns  were 
Langres,  Chaumont,  and  Bourbon-les-Bains.  [Marnb,  Hautb; 
M£DSE,  Department  of.]    (Diclionnaire  de  la  France.) 


BATAVLL 


BABTAN,  or  BAZTAN,  VALLEY  OF.    [Navabiu.] 


commercial  town  m  the  laland  of  Oonica,  is  Bituated 
coart  of  the  island,  in  42°  42'  N,  lat,  9°  27'  E.  long.,  diatont  67  miles 
H.N.B.  from  Ajftccio,  95  milnB  E.  ty  S.  from  Toulon,  and  66  milea 
W.8.W.  from  Piombino  on  the  eoaat  of  Tuecany  :  tho  population  in 
1B48  was  12,BT1.  Tha  port  of  Baatia  ii  formed  by  alittle  crook,  which 
fa  defended  by  a  mole  1 64  yards  long,  running  north  and  flouth.  At 
tha  end  of  the  mole  ia  a  fixed  light  S2J  feet  high,  which  can  be  Been 
at  a  diitance  of  ID  miles.  The  lijiTboiir  is  not  very  safe,  nor  adapted 
for  Tesiela  of  laige  burden.  A  aiogular  rock  at  ita  entrauce  haa  very 
mndi  the  appearance  of  a  lion  in  repose.  ThenativM  call  it  '11  Leone.' 


It  a  of  mncb  uae  a*  a  breakwater  when  the  north  winda  drive  tho 
waten  before  them.  Tha  entrance  to  tho  harbour  botweeo  '  II  Leone' 
and  llie  extremity  of  the  mole  ia  only  76  yards  wide.  The  town  ia 
fortiSsd  with  walla  and  bastions.  Outside  the  fortificationa  are  eitea- 
tive  Buhurba.  High  hilla  rise  behind  tho  town,  above  which  the  higher 
taoge  which  runs  through  the  island  from  north  to  south  ia  aeen.  The 
view  from  Baatja  over  tha  Tuscan  Sea  ia  very  fiao.  It  embraces  the 
iilanda  of  Elba,  Capcsja,  and  Moute-Criato,  and  the  distant  coast  of 
Taacai».  The  streets  of  Baatia  are  narrow,  and  the  bouses  lofty,  and 
built  after  the  Italian  fashion.  The  Com*  Imperiale,  or  High  Court  of 
Juatioe,  civil  and  criminal,  for  the  ialaod,  aits  at  Bastio.  Bsatia  has  a 
college  or  superior  school,  tribunala  of  Gnit  inatance  and  nf  commerce, 
■nd  a  public  library.  Of  the  churchca  the  principal  are  the  cathedral, 
■nd  the  chnrchea  of  Sl^  John  the  Baptist,  St  Roch,  and  of  the  Concep- 
tion. The  people  of  Bastia  apeak  Italian,  but  moat  of  them  are  also 
acquainted  wit^  French.  Shoe-  and  glove-leather,  aoap,  wu-candles, 
and  Uqueurs  are  the  principal  manufactures.  Wine,  oil,  hides,  timber, 
and  cattle  are  exported.  A  ooniiderabla  number  of  the  inhabitants 
find  employment  m  fishing.  Stesmeia  ply  weekly  between  Baatia  and 
UaraeiUe.  A  road  leads  from  Bastia  to  Ajaccio  acroaa  the  island, 
and  another  leada  along  the  eastern  coast  to  Bonifacio,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Condca.    [CoHaloa.]    {Dicliciinain  dt  la  France.) 

BA3TIDE,  LA    [ARiiaE  ;  pEH^NfeEB,  BASeis.] 

BAT'AVI,  or  BATATI  (Juv.  viiL  fil ;  Lucan  L  481 ;  the  form 
Betavt  also  occun  in  inscriptions),  the  name  of  the  anoient  inhabit- 
anta  of  South  Holland  and  some  adjacent  parta.  The  Batavi  were 
a  Qermanic  tribe  who  some  time  before  the  ago  of  Cosnr  settled  on 
the  banks  of  the  Vahalis,  the  preaeut  Waal,  a  branch  of  the  Iiower 
Bhine.  They  occupied  the  district  between  the  Vahalis  and  tha  Masa 
above  their  junction,  and  also  the  island  formed  by  the  northern  arm 
of  the  Bhine  (or  Rhine  of  Leyden),  the  Vahalis  and  Hosa  after  their 
jnnotion,  and  the  ocean,  which  island  now  constitutee  part  of  the 
province  of  South  Holland.  Cnaar  ('  De  BelL  Oall'  ir.  10),  who  men- 
tions their  country  by  the  name  of  Insula  Batavorum,  or  Idand  of  the 
Batavi,  appears  to  oonaider  it  as  belonging  to  Qetmany,  and  not  to 
Oaul ;  the  limits  of  Belgio  Qaul  on  that  aide  being  placed  at  the 
■outbem  bisnoh  of  the  Rhine,  or  Waal,  after  iti  junction  with  the 
Hoaa,  or  Haas.  Cmar  did  not  carry  ihs  war  into  the  countiy  of  the 
BatavL  Under  Augustus  the  Batavi  became  allies  of  the  Romans. 
Dnuna,  the  brother  of  Tiberius,  dug  a  canal,  FoasaDruuana,  which  oon- 
iwct«d  the  Shine  with  the  modem  Ynel.  Bemdea  the  Batavi,  there  was 
another  people  on  the  sama  ialand  called  by  the  Roman  bistorisju 
CaimiiiBiatea,  who  ware  of  the  aame  origin  aa  the  BatavL  (Tacitus, 
'  Hilt.'  iv.  16.)  Under  the  reigni  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian  the  Romans 
had  oompletely  eatabllahed  their  dominion  over  the  Batavi ;  for  we 
find  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  and  the  Peutinger  Table  two  Roman 
roads  across  the  country — one  from  Lugducum  (Leyden)  eastward  to 
Trajectom  (Utrecht),  and  following  the  oourse  of  the  If  orUiem  Rhine 
to  its  separation  frvm  the  Vahalis;  and  another  from  Lngdunum 
•Duthwaid  across  the  ialand  to  the  Mosa,  and  then  eastward  along  the 
hank  of  that  river  and  tho  Vahalia  to  Noviomagus  (Nymegen).  The 
Batavi  vrere  employed  b;  Agrioola  in  his  wars  in  Britain.  (Tacitua, 
'Agric'  SS.)  In  some  inacriptions  they  are  called  "friends  and 
brother!  of  the  Roman  peopl^  or  of  the  "Roman  emp«ron."  The 
date  of  one  of  these  inacnplitnii  ia  determined  by  the  name  of  the 
•mperoc  Auralios.    (Qruter.  IxxL)    Although  the  name  Batavi  has 


fallen  into  diiuse,  it  has  always  been  employed  by  modern  author* 
writing  in  Latin  to  aignify  the  Dutch  or  Hollanders  generally.  The 
name  of  the  Batavi  can  be  traced  even  now  in  that  of  Betuwe,  which 
ia  a  district  of  tha  ancient  Insula  Batavorum,  between  the  Bhint^  the 
Waal,  and  the  Lek.    [Betcwi.] 

The  chief  towns  of  the  Island  of  the  Batavi  were  Logdunum 
(Leyden)  and  Batavodurum,  both  of  which  being  Celtic  namea  give 
confirmation  to  the  opinion  that  the  Celtic  nee  extended  at  one  time 
as  far  north  aa  the  lower  course  of  the  Rhine. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  Srd  centurr  the  Salian  Franks  establisbfd 
themselves  in  the  country  of  the  Batavi ;  they  were  driven  beyond  the 
Maas  by  the  Prisiaus  io  the  reign  of  Julian.  After  this  the  Insula 
Batavorum  formed  part  of  Freaia,  which  in  the  time  of  the  Mero- 
vingiona  extended  southward  as  &r  as  the  Scheldt  The  Frisian 
territory  was  afterwards  divided  into  Fresia  Hereditaria  in  tha  west, 
which  was  governed  by  hereditary  counts  ;  and  Fresia  Libera  in  the 
east,  which  continued  independent  The  Yasel  formed  the  divisioii 
between  the  two.  About  the  llth  century  Western  Fresia  began  to 
be  called  Holland,  as  soma  say  from  hoH  land, '  low  hollow  land,*  and 
ita  counts  were  aljled  counts  of  Holland.  The  country  of  the  Batavi 
formed  the  aouthcm  part  of  their  dominions ;  but  the  islands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Maas,  and  between  it  and  the  Schelde,  were  the  subject 
of  frequent  contention  between  them  and  the  counta  of  Flandera. 

BATATIA,  a  city  on  tha  north  coast  of  Java,  is  utuated  at  the 
bottom  of  an  extensive  bay,  about  60  miles  E.S.E.  from  the  Straits  of 
Sundsi,  in  6°  9'  S.  Ut,  lOS"  G2'  E.  long.  It  waa  fonnerly  a  native 
village  called  Jaccatra.  The  Dutch  established  a  factory  here  in  I61S, 
and  the  Eoglish  did  the  same  aix  years  later ;  but  tha  Dutch  having 
coaquered  the  country  founded  the  present  town  under  the  name  of 
Batavia,  snd  removed  the  government  from  Bantam  in  1619.  It 
finally  became  the  capital  of  their  East  Indian  empire  and  the  r«a- 
dence  of  the  governor-general  j  and  the  Engliah  having  taken  part 
with  the  natives  in  apposing  the  Dutch,  retired  tram  the  place.  The 
Dutch  gradually  increased  tiieir  power,  and  the  town  rose  rapidly  to 
importance  and  became  the  emporium  of  all  the  produce  o!  India, 
China,  and  Japan,  as  no  ship  waa  allowed  to  proceed  direct  to  Holland 
without  first  touching  at  this  port,  except  the  coffee  ships  from  Hocha. 
In  1811  Holland  having  become  a  province  of  the  French  empire 
Batavia  fell  into  the  handa  of  the  French,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by 
the  Euglish.  By  the  treaty  of  1815  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch,  who 
resumed  the  government  in  the  following  year.  The  city  of  Batavia 
and  its  auburba  constitute  one  of  four  departmenta  into  which  the 
province  of  Batavia  is  divided.    [Java.] 

Batavia  ia  an  important  place  from  ita  excellent  bay  and  its  advaa- 
tajeouB  position  for  European  commerce.  It  stands  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Jaccatra  in  the  midet  of  swamps  and  marshes,  surrounded 
by  trees  and  jungle  which  prevent  the  einalations  from  being  carried 
off  by  a  ti'ee  circulatioa  of  the  air,  and  reader  the  town  peculiarly 
exposed  to  marsh  miasmata.  Besides  this,  all  the  principal  streets 
are  traversed  by  canals,  planted  on  each  side  with  rows  of  trees,  over 
which  there  are  bridges  at  the  end  of  almost  every  street-  They 
have  also  booms,  which  are  drawn  across  at  sunset  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  boats  in  and  out;  These  canals  are  common  receptacles 
for  filth,  and  in  tha  dry  seasou  their  staguaut  and  diminished 
waters  emit  a  moat  intolerable  stench,  while  in  the  wet  season  thev 
Overfiow  their  banks  and  leave  a  quantity  of  ofiensira  alima.  From 
these  united  causes  it  is  not  surprising  that  Batavia  has  been  consi- 
dered the  most  unhealthy  spot  in  the  world,  and  haa  been  dcelgnatjid 
the  storehouse  of  disease.  From  an  account  which  was  kept  of  the 
deaths  which  occurred  from  1T30  to  1TG2  it  would  appear  that  the 
total  number  amounted  to  upwards  of  1,100,000.  Dunng  the  French 
occupation  the  walls  of  the  town  wore  removed  by  General  Daendela 
with  the  view  of  admitting  a  freer  circulation  of  air,  and  with  the 
maleriala  the  cantonment  of  Weltevreden  was  built  a  short  dtstonca 
from  the  town  inland  Since  181G  many  improvements  have  been 
effected  iu  the  arrangements  of  the  streets  and  the  general  condition 
of  the  town,  A  new  city  with  wide  streets,  commocUous  houBCs,  and 
huge  squares  has  been  built  on  the  elevated  grouuds  farther  inland. 
For  several  miles  this  new  city  presents  asuccessian  of  large  hand somo 
dwellings,  standing  in  extensive  gardens  and  surrounded  by  cocoa-nut, 
banana,  and  other  trees,  the  sliade  of  which  is  aiceadingly  agreeable 
to  the  occupants  of  the  houses.  Here  are  tha  reaidencee  of  the  Eun>. 
peon  merchants,  many  of  whom  are  English.  The  govemment  officea, 
the  warehouses,  and  stores  of  the  merchants,  which  are  occupied 
during  the  day  only,  are  still  retained  in  the  old  town.  The  perma- 
neut  inhabitants  of  the  old  town  are  chiefly  Chinese,  Halaya,  and 
descendants  of  early  Portuguese  settlers.  The  moat  remaibble  huild- 
ings  in  the  old  town  are  the  custom-house,  the  iMnding  warehouses, 
the  'lombongs,'  or  coffee  atorea,  the  exchange,  the  bank  of  Java,  the 
factory  of  the  Commercial  Company,  and  the  Chinese  and  Portugueiui 
hospitals.  In  the  new  city  the  large  mihtary  barracks,  the  staduiaus, 
the  military  hospital,  the  Catholic  church,  the  prison,  the  militory 
clubhouse,  and  tha  theatre  arc  built  round  the  square  of  Weltevreden. 
In  Konings  Plain  (King's  Square)  there  is  a  beautJful  Protestant 
church,  and  between  it  and  Weltevreden  a  new  citadel  Along  the 
Ryswijk  Canal  are  the  govemor'a  houae ;  Harmony  House,  a  spacious 
building  in  which  fBtea  are  given  ;  and  the  hotel  of  the  literary  society. 
Among  the  literary  and  scientific  eetahliahments  may  be  menUoned  the 
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Society  of  Arts  and  Soienoes,  to  which  belongs  a  museum  of  natural 
history;  and  the  primary  school,  which  is  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  government..  The  houses  are  well  built^  clean,  and  spacious,  and 
their  construction  is  suited  to  the  country.  The  doors  and  windows  are 
lofty,  and  the  ground-floors  are  covered  with  flags  of  marble,  which 
are  kept  constantly  wet,  and  impart  a  coolness  to  the  dwelling.  The 
inhabitants  are  accustomed  to  bum  aromatic  woods  and  resins,  and 
to  scatter  about  a  profusion  of  odoriferous  flowers,  of  which  there  are 
great  abundance  and  variety.  During  the  prosperity  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  Batavia  obtained  the  title  of  Queen  of  the  East, 
as  the  resources  of  all  other  districts  were  sacrificed  to  its  exclusive 
commerce;  but  its  splendour  has  decreased  owing  chiefly  to  the 
increase  of  the  British  empire  in  India.  There  are  numerous  good 
roads  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

The  swamps  and  morasses  through  which  Batavia  is  approached  are 
in  a  certain  degree  a  protection  against  hostile  attack,  for  the  destruc- 
tion  of  the  roads  which  cross  them  to  the  town  would  make  the 
advance  of  heavy  artillery  impracticable.  Towards  the  bay  the  water 
is  too  shallow  to  admit  even  of  a  boat  coming  within  gunshot-range 
of  the  castle,  except  by  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  river,  which  may 
be  closed  by  booms. 

The  population  of  Batavia,  by  the  Census  of  1832,  was  118,300,  of 
whom  80,000  were  Javanese  or  Malays,  9500  slaves,  2800  Europeans, 
1000  Arabians,  and  25,000  Chinese.  The  Chinese  farm  the  revenues,  are 
the  principal  artisans,  and  exclusively  manufacture  the  sugar  and 
arrack.  They  have  a  separate  quarter  outside  the  town,  the  suburbs 
of  which  occupy  a  larger  space  than  the  city  itself :  thoysufiier  greatly 
from  disease,  and  the  mortality  among  them  is  very  great,  owing  to 
the  closeness  of  their  apartments  and  their  gross  manner  of  living. 
Many  junks  arrive  annually  from  China,  bringing  about  1000  settlers. 
In  1742,  in  consequence  of  a  supposed  organised  plan  of  insurrection 
on  the  part  of  the  Chinese,  the  Dutch  government  perpetrated  a  most 
cold-blooded  massacre,  in  which  more  than  one-half  of  the  Chinese 
were  murdered. 

The  country  around  Batavia  is  very  beautiful  and  fertile,  though 
flat  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  Markets  are  regularly  held,  one  within 
and  the  other  outside  the  city ;  they  are  remarkably  well  supplied 
with  fruit,  which  is  the  most  abundajit  article  of  vegetable  luxtuy ; 
the  principal  soi*ts  are — pine-apples,  oranges,  shaddocks,  lemons,  limes, 
mangoes,  bananas,  grapes,  melons,  pomegranates,  custard -apples, 
papaws,  mangosteens,  and  rombusteens,  with  many  others  mostly 
unknown  in  Europe.  Fowls,  ducks,  and  geese  are  plentiful  and  cheap ; 
turkeys,  pigeons,  and  wild-fowl  are  in  general  very  scarce,  and  butcher's 
meat  is  inferior  in  quality  and  high  in  price;  of  fiah  there  is  an 
abundant  supply,  and  turtle  are  sometimes  found.  In  1841  there 
entered  the  port  1905  ships,  of  which  1454  were  Dutch.  In  the  same 
^ear  the  customs  revenue  exceeded  half  a  million  sterling.  The 
imports  are  opium,  wine,  provisions,  linen  and  cotton  goods,  woollen 
manufactures,  cutlery,  and  general  European  manufactured  goods, 
Asiatic  and  West  Indian  products ;  the  exports  include  sugar,  coffee, 
spices,  indigo,  hides,  tin,  rattans,  and  arrack:  salt  also  forms  an 
important  article  of  colonial  commerce.  Near  Batavia  there  are  some 
very  extensive  works  for  making  salt  from  sea-water. 

The  anchorage  of  Batavia  is  a  bay  about  11  miles  long  and  6  miles 
wide,  capable  of  containing  any  number  of  vessels  of  the  largest  size ; 
it  is  studded  with  coral  knolls  and  protected  by  several  small  islands, 
averaging  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  all  of  which  are  now  unoccupied 
except  Onrust,  a  well  fortified  island,  in  which  is  the  naval  arsenal. 

These  islands  protect  the  bay  from  any  heavy  swell ;  and  as  the 
bottom  is  very  tenacious  it  becomes  a  pexfectly  safe  anchorage.  But 
when  the  sea-breeze  blows  strongit  causes  a '  cockling  sea,' which  renders 
the  <»)mmunication  with  the  town  unpleasant  and  sometimes  danger- 
ous, as  the  only  landing-place  is  up  the  river ;  the  channel  of  which 
is  formed  by  wooden  piers  projecting  half  a  mile  into  the  sea,  and 
across  it  is  a  shallow  bar.  The  river  Jaccatra  abounds  in  large  alli- 
gators. During  the  easterly  monsoon,  which  blows  from  April  to 
October,  the  weather  is  uniformly  fine  and  warm,  but  the  north-west 
monsoon  is  always  accompanied  by  heavy  rains  and  strong  winds. 
The  summer  range  of  the  thermometer  is  from  70"  to  74*"  in  the  morn- 
ings and  evenings.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  78*3"  Fahr. 
The  rise  of  the  tide  is  about  6  feet. 

Races  are  occasionally  held  in  Batavia. 

(Raffles's  JSUtory  of  Java;  Staimton's  J^tn^OMy  to  China;  Cook's 
Voyages;  Cr^wturd^a  Miatory  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  ;  Horsburgh's 
East  India  Directory ;  Hogendorp's  Coup  d^CEU,  dsc. ;  Captain  Keppel's 
Indian  Archipelago,  London,  1853.) 

BATAVIA,  REPUBLIC  OF.    [Nethkrlands.J 

BATH,  the  chief  city  of  Somersetshire,  a  municipal  and  parliamen- 
tary borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  hundred  of 
Bath-ForunL  It  lies  in  a  valley,  divided  by  the  river  Avon,  108  miles 
from  London  by  road,  and  106  miles  by  the  Great  Western  railway ; 
in  51"  23'  N.  lat.,  2"  22'  W.  long.  In  1851  the  population  of  the  city 
and  borough  of  Bath  was  54,240.  Bath  is  govemed^by  fourteen  alder- 
men and  42  councillors,  of  whom  one  is  mayor;  and  it  returns  two 
members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Bath  and  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Bath  Pooi^Law 
Union  contains  twenty-four  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
30,321  sores,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  69,847.    Bath  gives  name 


to  the  parishes  of  Bathwick,  Bathampton,  Batheostoni  and  Batiifor^ 
in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

Bath  is  placed  upon  tiie  great  westei*n  oolitic  range,  which  attains 
its  greatest  elevation  on  Lansdown,  where  its  summit  is  813  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  This  range  is  intersected  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  city  by  deep  transverse  valleys,  but  re-appears  on  the  south, 
of  the  Avon,  where  its  elevation  ia  so  broken  that  its  continuity  is 
destroyed.  Its  section  near  Lansdown  is  a  bed  of  upper  or  greAt 
oolite,  varying  from  40  to  150  feet  in  thickness,  forming  the  bipwof 
the  hdl;  then  a  gradual  slope  of  fullers-earth-clay;  next  a  terrace  of 
inferior  oolite  with  its  underlying  sand  and  sandstone,  which  falls 
with  a  precipitous  slope  and  rests  on  lias  clay  or  blue  marl,  and  then 
on  lias  rock.  The  freestone  or  oolite,  worked  from  quarries  situated 
to  the  east  and  south  of  Bath,  has  furnished  almost  entirely  the  chief 
building  materials  for  the  city.  The  country  about  is  wooded;  and 
from  the  inequality  of  the  ground  presents  a  great  variety  of  agree- 
able landscape.  From  the  sheltered  position  of  the  city  its  temperature 
iamild. 

This  city  was  a  Roman  station,  mentioned  by  Ptolemajus  under  tha 
name  of  Aquas  Calidae,  and  by  him  placed  with  Ycnta  and  Ischalis  in 
the  country  of  the  Belgse.  It  is  also  placed  in  the  14th  Iter  of  Anto- 
ninus,  in  connection  with  other  stations.  In  the  *  Notitia '  Bath  is  not 
mentioned.  It  was  intersected  by  the  ancient  Roman  road  leading 
from  London  into  Wales,  and  by  the  road  called  the  Fosse,  which  ran 
from  Lincolnshire  to  the  south  coast  of  England.  These  two  roads 
joined  near  the  bridge  crossing  a  small  strecon  in  the  parish  of  Bath- 
easton,  about  two  miles  from  Bath.  They  then  continued  in  one  course 
through  a  great  portion  of  the  parish  of  Walcot,  separating  again  near 
Walcot  church.  The  Fosse  entered  the  north  gate  of  the  city  from 
Walcot  Street,  passed  through  the  town,  up  Holloway,  and  on  to. 
Ilchester.  The  other  road  ran  up  Guinea  Lane,  and  on  to  the  station  of 
Abone.  Close  to  the  spot  where  these  roads  separated,  and  towards 
the  river,  numerous  coins,  vases,  and  sepulchral  remains  have  from 
time  to  time  been  found.  The  Roman  remains  discovered  in  Bath 
and  in  its  neighbourhood  have  been  considerable,  including  a  large 
and  several  smaller  tesselated  pavements,  the  remains  of  a  Corinthian 
temple  and  of  Roman  baths,  altars  with  inscriptions,  ornamented 
bricks,  urns,  vases,  lachrymatories,  fibulas,  coins,  &c  No  other  city 
in  England  can  produce  such  a  collection  of  local  Roman  remains  as 
is  now  deposited  in  the  Bath  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution.  The 
new  town  is  many  feet  above  its  ancient  level ;  in  some  places  more 
than  20  feet.  The  walls,  as  they  existed  until  a  late  period,  are  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  built  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  base  of  the  Roman 
walls.  There  are  accounts  and  engravings  of  Roman  inscriptions  and 
sculptures  incorporated  in  the  walls,  none  of  which  are  now  existing. 

An  ecclesiastical  community  existed  here  from  the  earliest  ages  of 
Christianity  in  Britain,  who  had  their  house  near  to  the  springs  and 
baths.  The  constitution  of  the  society  underwent  severed  changes, 
and  at  last  the  house  and  .all  its  possessions,  which  were  extensive 
and  valuable,  were  surrendered  to  the  crown  by  William  Holloway, 
the  last  prior,  Jime  29th,  1639.  What  is  now  called  the  Abbey-church 
was  the  church  of  this  community,  and  was  connected  on  the  south 
side  with  the  conventual  dwellings. 

The  modem  city  of  Bath  possesses  considerable  beauty.  The 
alternations  of  level  give  many  commanding  sites  for  streets,  crescents, 
and  public  buildings.  The  sti-eets  are  in  general  regular,  clean,  and 
well-lighted  with  gas.  The  best  buildings,  such  as  the  Upper  Rooms, 
the  north  side  of  Queen  Square,  the  Crescent,  and  the  Circus  were 
built  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  from  designs  of  the 
two  Woods,  the  well-known  architects  of  Bath. 

The  arrangements  of  Bath  in  respect  to  drainage  and  water-supply 
have  until  recently  been  defective.  The  Health  of  Towns'  Com- 
missioners reported  in  1844  that  there  was  a  total  absence  of 
combined  system  in  these  matters ;  the  water  was  supplied  by  the 
corporation,  and  also  by  no  fewer  than  seven  companies  or  associations 
of  limited  means.  The  sewerage  too  was  rendered  inefficient  by  the 
clashing  of  interests  among  the  governing  bodies  of  the  city.  In 
1846  the  corporation  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  new  water- 
works, and  for  deriving  an  additional  supply  of  water  from  Bath- 
ampton, Batheaston,  and  the  piece  of  ground  called  Bath  Common. 
Various  other  important  improvements  are  now  (1853)  being  carried 
out  in  the  city. 

The  Abbey-church  is  the  principal  building  in  Bath.  This  edifice 
is  of  the  shape  of  a  cross,  with  a  very  handsome  tower  rising  from 
the  centre.  Its  length  from  east  to  west  is  210  feet,  and  from  north 
to  south  126  feetb  The  west  front  is  decorated  with  numerous  figures, 
now  much  impaired  by  time,  intended  to  represent  Jacob's  dream ; 
or,  as  is  asserted  by  some,  the  vision  of  Bishop  Eling  the  founder,  who 
"saw  angels  ascending  and  descending  a  ladder,  and  calling  on  him  to 
rebuild  the  church."  (TunstalL)  The  east  window  is  remarkable  for 
being  square,  and  \Yas  until  very  lately  appropriately  supported  by 
two  square  towers,  which  Lave  been  converted  into  ill-designed 
octagonal  pinnacles.  The  building  itself  is  an  example  of  the 
perpendicular  style  at  the  latr«t  period  in  which  it  prevailed,  and 
was  completed  with  simplicity  and  taste.  It  was  commenced  by 
Bishop  King,  who  died  in  1503 ;  the  works  were  continued  after  hu 
death,  and  the  edifice  was  nearly  completed  at  the  period  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  abbey  in  1539.    After  having  been  in  a  dilapidated 
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state  for  many  years  its  repair  was  undertaken  by  a  Mr.  Chapman  in 
1572|  continued  by  the  munificence  of  Thomas  Bellot,  steward  of  the 
household  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  nearly  completed  by  Bishop 
Montague  about  the  year  1609.  The  most  striking  object  in  the 
interior  is  Prior  Birde's  Oratory,  a  highly  enriched  work;  it  was 
restored  by  Mr.  Davis  in  1833,  in  exact  conformity  with  the  original 
design.  Previous  to  1834  every  pier  in  the  church  was  surrounded 
with  monumental  tablets,  placed  in  the  most  incongruous  manner ; 
the  body  of  the  church  was  irregularly  pewed ;  the  galleries  had 
boarded  backs  and  glased  doors ;  and  there  were  decorations  in  the 
Roman  style  behind  the  communion-table.  In  that  year  the  corpo- 
ration employed  an  architect  of  the  city,  Mr.  Manners,  to  restore 
many  parts  of  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  church  to  their  early 
state.  The  church  contains  monuments  by  Flaxman,  Bacon,  Nollekens 
and  Chantrey. 

Besides  the  Abbey-church  there  are  about  20  churches  and  epis- 
copal  chapels  in  Bath.  A  church  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  was  in 
existence  more  than  five  centuries  ago ;  the  present  church  of  St. 
Michael's  is  believed  to  be  the  fourth  erected  on  the  same  site.  St. 
James's  church  was  almost  rebuilt  in  1844,  and  much  enlai^ed. 
St.  Matthew's  church  is  a  new  structure,  built  to  accommodate  1250 
persons.  St.  Saviour's  church,  in  the  decorated  style,  was  built  in 
]  882.  St  Stephen's  church,  recently  built^  is  also  in  the  decorated 
style. 

Of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Independent,  Presbyterian,  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist, and  other  chapeU  not  belonging  to  the  Establishment,  several 
are  large  and  handsome  buildings.  Among  the  most  recent  are  a 
Wesleyan  chapel,  in  the  decorated  style,  built  in  1847,  and  a  Moravian 
chapel  erected  about  the  same  time. 

The  principal  school  in  Bath  is  the  Free  Grammar  school,  founded 
by  Edward  YL,  and  endowed  with  part  of  the  lauds  of  the  di.s8olved 
priory.  It  was  designed  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the  children 
of  the  townsmen,  without  distinction  of  rank.  In  recent  times  the 
number  of  free  scholars  has  become  very  small,  while  that  of  day 
scholars  and  boarders  has  increased.  The  school-house,  built  by  the 
corporation  about  a  century  ago,  is  a  laige  and  handsome  building. 
Ihe  income  from  endowment  is  84^.  a  year.  The  number  of  scholars 
in  1851  was  37,  of  whom  10  were  free.  A  Wesleyan  college,  called 
New  Kingswood,  has  been  recently  built  from  designs  by  Mr.  James 
Wilson ;  it  is  in  the  Tudor  style,  with  school-rooms,  chapel,  dining- 
hall,  govemor^s  house,  and  other  offices.  The  parish  schools  of  Walcot 
St.  Swithin's,  by  the  same  architect,  are  built  to  accommodate  1000 
children.    National  and  other  schools  are  numerous  in  Bath. 

There  are  charitable  institutions  in  this  city  of  ancient  and  modem 
date  of  every  kind.  The  oldest  is  the  Hospital  of  St.  John,  founded 
in  1180  by  Reginald  Fitzjocelyne,  as  it  is  said,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sick  poor  resorting  to  Bath.  The  beneficiaries  now  are  a  master,  six 
brethren,  and  six  sisters ;  the  endowments  are  large  and  the  patronage 
Ib  in  the  corporation.  The  chief  establishment  for  the  sick  poor  is 
called  the  General  Hospital,  opened  in  1748  ;  it  is  well  endowed  and 
is  regulated  by  act  of  parliajnent.  No  patient  can  be  admitted  unless, 
previous  to  his  commg  to  Bath,  his  case  has  been  certified  to  be 
proper  for  the  trial  of  the  hot  waters ;  and  no  inhabitant  of  Bath 
was  admitted  into  it  till  1835,  when  this  rule  was  modified  to  some 
extent.  There  were  458  patients  dischaiiged  cured  from  this  hospital 
in  1847.  There  is  another  large  hospital  called  the  United  General 
Hospital,  or  Casualty  and  Dispensary,  which  affords  to  the  sick  poor 
of  the  city  the  advantages  of  the  use  of  the  hot  waters,  and  gives 
assistance  in  cases  of  ordinary  illness  and  casualty.  Among  the 
other  charitable  institutions  of  the  city  ore  the  Lepers'  Hospital,  the 
Hospital  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St  Catharine's  Hospital  (one  of  the 
oldest  buildings  in  the  city,  repaired  in  1845),  and  the  Eastern  Dis- 
pensary, built  in  1845. 

The  vestry  of  the  Abbey-church  contains  a  small  collection  of 
books  and  some  ancient  manuscripts.  In  1826  a  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institution  was  founded,  wiUi  a  library,  museum,  labora- 
tory, and  lecture-room ;  the  building  itself  is  a  handsome  structure  of 
the  Doric  order,  and  the  coitents  of  the  museum,  especially  the 
Roman  relics,  are  very  valtiable.  The  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Society  after  having  been  established  for  several  years  broke  up  their 
establishment  for  want  of  sufficient  support,  and  transferred  their 
library,  &c.,  to  the  Commercial  and  Literary  Institution,  where  their 
meetings  are  now  held.    There  is  also  an  athenaeum  at  Bath. 

The  Bath  Union  workhouse  is  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
south  of  the  city,  on  Odd  Down.  The  Bath  city  jaU,  situated  about 
a  mile  west  of  the  city,  has  all  the  accommodations  provided  by  the 
modem  prison-flystem.  The  town-hall  was  built  in  1780;  it  contains 
various  apartments  suitable  for  the  offices  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city.  A  commodious  market  extends  in  a  horse-shoe 
form  behind  the  town-hall :  the  entrance  being  through  the  wings 
on  either  side  of  Uie  GuildhalL  The  gaieties  of  Bath  are  oelebrateSd, 
but  have  much  declined  during  the  last  thirty  years.  The  Assembly 
Rooms  are  a  handsome  suite,  the  ball-room  being  nearly  106  feet 
by  43  feet,  and  42  feet  6  inches  high,  and  the  tea-room  70  feet  by  27 
feet;  they  were  erected  by  Wood,  at  an  expense  of  20,000i.,  raised 
by  70  subscribers. 

The  remarkable  peculiarity  of  Bath  is  its  natural  hot  springs, 
flieae  were  known  to  the  Romans^  who  built  baths  on  the  spot;  very 


extensive  remains  of  the  Roman  baths  were  discovered  in  1755.  The 
monks  of  the  abbey,  probably  unaware  of  the  pre-existence  of  the 
Roman  baths,  built  the  monastery  on  their  site,  erecting  batlia  adjoin- 
ing Stall's  church-yard,  where  the  great  Pump-room  now  stands.  The 
hot  springs  are  four  in  number,  and  rise  near  the  centre  of  the  city ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  spring  belonging  to  Lord  Manvers,  are 
vested  in  the  corporation.  The  temperature  of  three  of  the  springs  i^ 
as  follows  :— Hot  Bath  117%  King^s  Bath  114%  and  Cross  Bath  109' 
of  Fahrenheit,  yielding  respectively  128,  20,  and  12  gallons  a  minute. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  water  is  1*002.  As  it  flows  Irom  the  earth 
it  is  transparent)  but  in  a  short  time  yields  a  slight  precipitate  and 
loses  its  transparency.  When  fresh  drawn  it  has  a  slight  chalybeate 
taste.  The  King's  Bath  is  60  feet  11  inches  in  length,  and  40  feet  in 
breadth,  and  the  Queen's  Bath,  a  square  of  25  feet^  is  supplied  from 
it  The  daily  quantity  of  water  discharged  into  these  basins  ia  184,320 
gallons.  There  are  private  baths  attached  to  the  Hot  and  the  King's 
Bath,  admirably  arranged  and  constructed,  and  capable  of  having 
their  temperature  regulated.  Bathing  is  far  from  being  a  practioe 
among  the  inhabitants.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Mr.  R.  Phillips, 
a  quart  of  the  water  contains — 

Carbonic  acid 2*4  in. 

Sulphate  of  lime 18*  grains. 

Muriate  of  soda        .....       6*6  „ 

Sulphate  of  aoda S*  „ 

Carbonate  of  line     .....       1*6  „ 

Silica -4  „ 

Oxide  of  iron '00394     „ 

29*60394 
Lora '39600 


SO* 

A  considerable  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  escapes  through  the 
water.  Taken  mtemally  the  water  acts  as  a  stimulant.  Its  uae  is 
most  successful  in  cases  of  palsy,  rheumatism,  gout,  leprosy,  cutaneous 
disease,  and  especially  in  cases  of  scrofula  affecting  the  joints,  such  as 
the  knee,  elbow,  hip.  The  buildings  connected  with  the  baths  and 
pump-rooms  have  been  erected  at  various  periods.  The  whole  of 
them,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ellngston  baths,  were  until  lately 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  corporation ;  but  they  are  now  held  by 
other  parties  as  tenants. 

Bath  is  well  provided  with  public  walks  and  open  public  places. 
Victoria  Park,  opened  by  her  present  Majesty  when  Princess  Victoria, 
in  1830,  was  formed  by  public  and  corporate  subscription;  it  lies  on 
the  western  margin  of  the  citjF,  and  is  well  laid  out.  In  Bathwick, 
immediately  to  the  east  of  the  city,  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  waa 
situated  Old  Spring  Gardens,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  public  places 
of  resort  in  the  last  century.  When  the  land  in  the  vicinity  became 
so  valuable  that  it  was  desirable  to  build  over  a  portion  of  the  site,  tho 
gaieties  of  Spring  Qardens  were  transferred  to  Sydney  Gardens,  which 
have  been  among  the  pleasure-spots  of  the  city  since  1795.  The 
flower-shows  of  the  Bath  Horlicultural  Society  are  held  alternately 
in  Sydney  Gkuxlens  and  in  Victoria  Park.  There  are  two  cemeteriei< 
at  Bath — ^the  Abbey  and  the  Lansdown  cemeteries :  the  first  ^'as 
formed  by  the  Hon.  and  Bev.  W.  J.  Brodrick,  the  rector  of  Bath, 
at  his  own  expense,  for  the  use  c*  the  Abbey  parish ;  the  secontl 
has  been  recently  formed  on  the  Beckford  estate,  the  site  having 
been  given  for  that  purpose  in  1847  by  the  Duchess  of  Hamiltot*. 
daughter  of  Mr.  Beckford.  Beckford's  Tower,  situated  about  a  mile 
north-west  of  Bath,  is  a  quadrangular  tower  154  feet  high.  It  oncn 
contained  a  magnificent  collection  of  objects  relating  to  art  and  litera- 
ture belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  Beckford;  but  it  narrowly  escaped 
being  degraded  into  a  beer-shop  in  1847,  when  it  was  sold  by  auction  ; 
the  Duchess  of  Hamilton  repurchased  it,  and  presented  it  to  the  rector 
of  Walcot,  who  converted  it  into  a  chapel  for  Lansdown  Cemetery. 

There  are  few  manufactures  of  importance  in  this  city.  Bath  was 
formerly  celebrated  for  its  cloth,  and  at  the  Restoration  no  less  than 
60  broad  looms  were  employed  in  the  parish  of  St  Michael's ;  but  the 
cloth  trade  of  the  west  of  England  has  since  been  removed  to  other 
towns.  The  paper-mills  in  the  neighbourhood  are  of  some  note.  The 
city  is  well  supplied  with  coal  from  extensive  beds  lying  a  few  miles 
distant.  The  nver  Avon  was  made  navigable  to  Bristol  under  an  Act 
of  the  10th  Anne ;  and  there  is  water  commimication  with  London 
by  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal,  which  joins  the  Thames  at  Reading. 
The  Great  Western  railway  has  a  commodious  station  at  Bath,  which 
places  the  city  in  connection  with  the  east  and  west ;  and  the  Wilts, 
Somerset^  and  Weymouth  railway  places  it  in  easy  communication 
with  the  clothing  towns  of  Somerset  and  Wilt&  There  are  several 
bridges  over  the  Avon  in  and  near  Bath,  one  of  which  is  a  suspension 
bridge,  of  elegant  construction,  near  Victoria  Park. 

(Collinson's  Hitt,  ofSomerHt ;  Lysons's  ReliquicB  Bomana  ;  Warner's 
Bist.  of  Bath  ;  Wood's  Dacriptum  of  Bath;  Tunstall's  BambUt  abofU 
Bath,  1848 ;  Land  We  Live  In,  vol  iii. ;  Plang,  Elevations,  Ac  of  Bath 
Abbey  Church,  published  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  1798;  Parlia- 
mentary Papers  ;  CommwMcalion  from  Bath.) 

BATH,  U.  S.    [Maihe.] 

BATHGATE,  Linlithgowshire,  Scotland,  a  town  in  the  parish  of 
Bathgate.    The  town  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  parish,  in 
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55'  54'  N.  lat,  8"  88'  W.  long.  It  U  18  miles  W.  from  Edinburgh, 
24  miles  E.  from  GlajBgow,  and  6  miles  8.  from  Linlithgow;  from 
Kdinbiugh  it  is  18|  xmles  distant  by  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
railway.  The  population  in  1851  was  3,841.  Under  the  Reform  Act 
the  voters  in  the  burgh  join  those  of  the  county  in  electing  a  repre* 
sentative  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

The  old  town  of  Bathgate  is  built  on  a  steep  hill,  and  the  streets 
are  narrow.  The  more  modem  part  of  the  town  is  regularly  built  m 
wide  straight  streets,  and  is  well  payed  and  lighted.  This  place  has 
greatly  increased  of  late  y«u»  in  extent  and  population,  which  maybe 
ascribed  to  cotton  manufactures  being  established  in  it^  to  extensive 
coal  and  lime  works  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  to  its  admirable 
situation  for  grain  and  cattle  markets.  It  is  a  healthy  place,  has  a 
fine  southern  aspect,  and  is  seen  at  a  oonsiderable  distance  to  Uie  west 
and  south.  The  houses  are  generally  well  built  and  copiously  supplied 
with  excellent  water  brought  from  the  neighbourhood  in  leaden  con- 
duits. Qas-works  have  been  erected  for  lighting  the  town.  It  enjoys 
direct  railway  communication  with  Edinbuigh  and  Qlasgow,  and  by 
the  Caledonian  railway  with  the  south.  The  academy,  which  stands 
on  an  elevation  a  little  to  the  south-east  of  the  town,  was  erected  several 
years  ago  from  funds  bequeathed  by  John  Newlands,  Esq.,  of  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  a  native  of  Bathgate.  The  system  of  education  is  of  the 
most  approved  kind,  and  instruction  in  the  useful  and  learned 
branches  is  obtained  gratis,  ample  funds  for  the  teachers'  salaries 
having  been  bequeathed  for  that  benevolent  purpose.  All  the  youths 
of  the  parish,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  have  not  been  three  years 
resident,  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it. 

The  parish  church  is  a  very  plain  edifice.  There  are  a  Free  church, 
and  two  chapels  for  United  Presbyterians.  The  parish  school  and  the 
town  jail  are  the  other  public  edinces. 

Bathgate  has  been  a  free  buigh  of  barony  since  1663,  in  which 
year  King  Charles  II.  granted  its  charter ;  and  in  1824  an  Act  of 
Paiiiament  was  obtained,  erecting  it  into  a  **  free  and  independent 
burgh,"  and  vesting  the  magistracy  in  a  provost^  bailies,  treojBurer,  and 
councillors  chosen  by  the  burgesses.  The  qualification  is  less  than 
that  fixed  by  the  Reform  Act.  At  a  small  expense  the  streets  and  wells 
are  kept  in  the  best  order,  and  the  police  of  the  town  properly  main- 
tained. In  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  near  the  academy,  is  the  site 
of  an  ancient  castle,  given  by  Robert  the  Bruce  to  his  daughter  Mar- 
jozy,  along  with  extensive  possessions  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  part  of 
her  dowry  upon  her  marriage  with  Walter,  the  Qroat  Steward  of 
Scotland,  who  died  here. 

(New  StcUiMtical  Aeamnt  of  Scotland  ;  Penney's  LirUithgowahire.) 

BATHURST,  in  New  South  Wales,  one  of  the  counties  into  which 
that  part  of  the  territory  of  the  colony  which  lies  west  of  the  Blue 
Mountains  has  been  divided.  As  there  are  no  marked  features  to  dis- 
tinguish this  county  from  others  in  the  colony,  it  will  be  noticed  under 
the  general  heading  of  Nbw  South  Wales. 

BATHURST  DISTRICT.    (Canada.] 

BATHURST,  the  name  originally  given  to  a  British  settlement  in 
Africa,  which  is  now  designated  in  we  Colonial  Reports  by  the  name 
of  Qambia.  It  occupies  certain  portions  of  the  river  of  the  same  name 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.    [Gambia.] 

BATHURST.    [New  Brunswick.] 

BATHURST  INLET.    [North  Polar  Countries.] 

BATHURST  ISLAND.    [North  Polar  Countries.] 

BATIGNOLES,  LES.     [Seine,  Department  of.] 

BATN-EL-HAJAR  (that  is,  *  the  Womb  of  Rooka'),  or  D&r^l-Hajar 
('  the  Mansion  of  Rocks '),  is  the  name  of  a  stony  wilderness,  stretchmg 
along  the  Nile  from  the  district  of  Suocot  in  the  south,  to  W&di  Halfo 
in  the  north.  In  the  map  of  the  course  of  the  Nile,  drawn  by  CoL 
W.  M.  Leake,  which  accompanies  Burckhardt's  '  Travels  in  Nubia,'  it 
is  laid  down  between  21-22°  N.  lat,  and  SO'*  85'-Sl*'  10'  E.  long. ; 
in  Riippell's  map  between  21**  10'-50'  N.  lat,  and  30"  40'- 
31"*  10'  E.  long.  The  Nile,  during  its  progress  through  the  upper 
part  of  this  district^  as  fiv  as  WAdi  Mershed,  is  often  forced  into  a 
narrow  channel  by  the  close  approach  of  the  mountains  on  both  sides ; 
and  towards  the  north  of  Wftdl  Mershed  navigation  is  interrupted  by 
fi*equent  cataracts,  rocks,  and  small  islands.  A  few  spots  only  admit 
of  cultivation,  which  consist  of  narrow  strips  of  land  situated  along 
the  Nile;  but  even  here  the  banks  are  generally  so  high  that  the 
annual  inundations  of  the  river  do  not  readi  the  plains,  and  the  soil 
must  be  irrigated  by  means  of  water-wheels.  The  mountains  of  Batn- 
el-Hijar  consist  of  primitive  rocks,  principally  of  greenstone  and 
grauwacke,  and  towards  the  south  of  Seras  of  granite ;  they  differ  in 
this  respect  from  the  hilla  that  flank  the  Nile  below  W&di  Haifa, 
where  Uie  prevailing  rode  is  sandstone.  The  mountains  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Nile  reach  their  greatest  elevation  towards  the 
south  :  the  Jabal  Lamoule,  above  WAdi  Ambigo,  is  noticed  by  Burck- 
hardt  as  one  of  the  highest  Another  group  of  high  hiUs  called  Jabel 
BUingo  is  found  farther  towards  the  north,  between  W&di  Attar  and 
Seras.  In  his  route  from  Wftdi  Attar  to  WAdi  Ambigo,  Burckhaidt 
had  to  cross  over  a  high  mountain  pass  in  the  hills  named  Jabel 
Doushe. 

The  small  strips  of  level  land  on  the  banks  of  the  river  were 
formerly  populous  and  well  cultivated,  but  are  now  thinly  inhabited. 
The  number  of  the  present  mtde  inhabitants  of  the  whole  district  of 
Batn-el-Hf^ar  is  estimated  by  Burokhardt  not  to  exceed  200.    They 
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consist  partly  of  Beduins  of  the  tribe  Kerrarish ;  partly  of  Arabs,  who 
pretend  to  be  Sherifa,  or  descendants  of  the  family  of  Mohainmed, 
from  Mecca.  Most  of  the  Sherifs  speak  a  little  Arabic.  They  are 
described  as  being  remarkably  well  made,  with  fine  features,  and  of  a 
dark  brown  colour.  They  go  naked,  and  the  women  are  in  the  habit 
of  wearing  leather  amulets  round  the  neck,  and  copper  ornaments  on 
their  arms  and  wrists.  They  dwell  chiefly  upon  the  little  islands  of 
the  river,  where  they  are  less  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  predatozy 
Arabs  than  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

Riippell,  who  in  1823  passed  through  the  part  of  Batn-el-Hajs^ 
situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile,  describes  that  district  as 
consisting  of  a  chain  of  syenite  hills  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
beyond  them  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  of  a  tract  of  moveable  sands^ 
the  dreary  uniformity  of  which  was  but  seldom  interrupted  by  pro- 
jecting  dark  clifib  of  primitive  rock.  On  the  western  bank  of  the 
river,  towards  the  south  of  WAdi  Haifa,  Riippell  found  many  deserted 
villages  and  monasteries.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  western  part  of 
DAr-el-Hi^ar  is  now  uninhabited.  At  Semne  (in  21  **  30'  N.  lat) 
Riippell  saw  the  ruins  of  a  lazge  and  apparently  ancient  village  or 
town,  with  several  temples  in  a  mixed  Roman  and  Egyptian  style  of 
architecture.    (Riippell  s  '  Reisen  in  Nubien,'  &&,  FnmlLfurt^  1829.) 

The  vegetable  productions  of  Batn-el-Hajar  axe  few.  Date-trees  are 
occasionally  found  in  the  wAdis,  or  valleys,  that  intersect  the  hills  and 
slope  towards  the  Nile.  At  WAdi  Seras  Burckhardt  saw  a  few  cotton- 
fields  and  bean-plantations.  Durrha  is  scarce.  The  principal  food 
of  the  inhabitants  consists  of  beans  and  the  grains  of  a  shrub  called 
kerkedan,  which  grows  wild  here.  Another  leguminous  plant,  the 
symka,  is  used  as  food  for  camels,  and  from  its  grains  an  oil  is 
preparad  which  the  natives  use  instead  of  butter. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  Batn-el-Hajar,  the  village  of  WAdi 
Okame  or  Ukme  is  situated :  this  place  is  often  visited  by  pilgrims 
who  perform  their  devotions  at  the  tomb  of  a  Mohammediui  saint^ 
Sheikh  Okashe,  who  is  buried  here.  At  a  distance  of  two  hours'  ride 
S.S.W.  of  Okame  is  the  island  of  Kolbe,  the  residenoe  of  the  chief  of 
Sncoot. 

BATTAS.  The  laige  portion  of  the  island  of  Sumatra  which  is 
known  as  the  Battas  coimtry,  is  situated  between  the  equator  and 
about  2^  30'  N.  lat  With  the  exception  of  the  principality  of  Siak 
on  the  north-east  coaat^  and  of  some  settlements  at  the  mouths  of 
rivers  which  are  possessed  by  Malays,  this  country  includes  the 
whole  of  the  space  between  those  pandlels.  On  the  south-east  it  is 
bounded  by  the  principalities  of  Rawa  and  Menancabow,  and  on  the 
north-west  by  the  kingdom  of  Atcheen. 

The  Battas  country,  which  by  the  inhabitants  is  called  Batak,  is 
divided  into  several  provinces,  which  are  subdivided  into  districts. 
The  most  populous  of  the  districts  are  those  situated  about  the  centre 
of  the  countiy.  The  great  Toba  or  Towah  Lake,  which  lies  in  a  direction 
nearly  north-east  from  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Tapanooly,  (1**  40^ 
N.  lat,  98'  50'  £.  long.,)  is  described  as  being  from  60  to  70  miles 
long,  with  a  breadth  of  from  15  to  20  miles.  The  sur£BM>e  of  the  lake 
is  said  to  be  sometimes  so  rough  as  to  upset  the  sampans  or  boats  that 
ply  to  an  island  in  the  middle  of  it,  on  which  a  periodical  market  is 
h^d.  Several  streams,  one  of  them  of  considerable  size,  flow  into 
the  Toba  Lake.  The  lake  is  bordered  all  round  by  a  sandy  beach. 
A  river  descends  from  it,  which  empties  itself  into  the  sea  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Sumatra. 

It  is  said  that  the  supreme  government  over  the  whole  of  the 
Battas  districts  is  exeixsised  by  one  chief,  who  lives  at  the  nortii- 
westem  extremity  of  the  Toba  Lake.  By  this  chief  a  deputy  is 
appointed  for  each  district^  who,  asslBted  by  a  council  composed  of 
the  leading  inhabitants,  conducts  the  political  afiairs  of  the  district ; 
he  frames  laws,  declares  war,  makes  peace,  and  administers  justice. 
The  authority  of  these  deputies  is  very  much  controlled  by  the 
councils  with  whom  they  act,  so  that  the  different  districts  may  be 
considered  as  so  many  oligajxhies.  The  more  minute  functions  of 
government  are  otherwise  performed,  each  villsge  forming  in  this 
respect  a  distinct  community,  and  possessing  within  itself  the  power 
of  framing  reg^ulations  for  its  own  municipal  govenmient.  Compared 
with  the  Malays  of  the  coast,  although  they  are  less  enterprising,  the 
Battas  are  more  industrious.  A  great  part  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
required  at  such  of  the  Malayan  settlements  ss  are  within  their  reach 
is  supplied  from  the  Battas  country. 

These  people  consider  themselves  to  have  been  the  earliest  settlers 
on  8umatra,«and  they  have  a  tradition  that  their  forefiithers  came 
from  a  country  lying  to  the  east  of  that  island,  but  their  belief  upon 
this  subject  is  very  vague^  and  they  exhibit  so  many  points  of  resem- 
blance to  Hindoos  that  it  appears  more  probable  they  must  originally 
have  come  from  India.  The  resemblance  here  spoken  of  is  shown  in 
their  persons :  they  are  of  middle  stature,  well  made,  and  hars 
prominent  noses.  Their  religious  notions  likewise  savour  strongly  of 
Hindoo  origin.  They  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Creator 
of  the  world,  who  lias  committed  the  charge  of  its  government  to 
three  sons,  who  in  their  turn  have  delegated  to  inferior  gods  the 
duties  of  their  office.  The  names  of  these  gods  are  said  to  have  a 
strong  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Hindoo  mythology.  This  system 
of  faith  is  burdened  with  numerous  superstitions.  The  people 
believe  in  the  constant  interposition  of  good  and  evil  genii  in  their 
worldly  affiiirs,  and  eveiy  village  has  its  peculiar  demons  or  spixltSy 
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inoonBidorable  portion  lies  within  the  circle  of  Upper  Franconia, 
where  it  goes  by  the  name  of  the  forest  of  Franoonia  (Frankenwald). 
On  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine  a  branch  of  the  Jura,  the  '  Voqgesus 
lions,'  which  loses  the  name  of  the  'Voflges'  on  entering  Rhenish 
Bavaria,  where  it  is  Oermanised  into  the  Wasgau,  stretches  in  a 
north-easterly  line  deep  into  the  centre  of  that  drde,  and  termi- 
nates in  the  canton  of  Elirchheim,  in  which  is  situated  its  loftiest 
summit,  the  Kbnigsstuhl,  one  of  the  group  of  the  Donnersbei]g 
(Mountain  of  Thunder),  2142  feet  high.  The  composition  of  this 
chain  is  chiefly  old  red-sandstone,  though  in' some  parts,  particularly 
on  the  Donnersberg,  which  is  crowned  with  a  plateau  above  100  acres 
in  area,  it  contains  hornblende  and  porphyry. 

Id.  these  masses  of  Bavarian  highlands  the  most  elevated  points 
not  beforo  indicated  are  the  Zugspitz  of  the  Noric  Alps,  in  Upper 
Bavaria,  9689  feet^  and  the  Wetterschroffen,  9387  feet;  the  Hochvogel  of 
the  AUgau  range,  in  Suabia,  8476  feet;  and  the  Teufelg'siiss,  9288  feet 
The  only  Bavarian  heights  which  rise  into  the  region  of  perpetual 
snow  belong  to  the  Noric  Alps.  The  Bavarian  mountains  are  gener- 
ally raw  and  inhospitable  but  well  wooded.  The  Sudetsch  branch  of 
the  great  Hercynian  range  comprehends  the  Bohemian  forest  moxm- 
tains  (Bohmer-Wald-Qebiige),  which  run  along  the  eastern  confines 
of  Bavaria  to  the  extreme  eastern  point  where  Hohenstein,  about 
28  miles  north  of  the  Danube,  is  situated,  and  separating  Bavaria 
from  the  Austrian  dominions  east  of  them,  throw  out  several  arms 
into  the  circles  of  Lower  Bavaria  and  the  Upper  Palatinate.  Their 
highest  summits  on  the  Bavarian  side  are  ^e  Arber,  4824  feet^  the 
Rachel,  4720  feet,  and  the  Dreisesselbeig,  4054  feet  ' 

Bavaria  is  on  the  whole  a  mountainous  country :  not  only  is  it 
walled  in  by  lofty  mountains  on  the  north  and  south,  but  its  interior 
is  intersected  in  various  directions  by  elevated  ranges.  It  contains 
however  many  wide  and  fertile  valleys  and  numerous  extensive  plains, 
the  liEice  of  which  is  not  unfrequently  disfigured  by  swamps  and 
morasses,  here  oslled  'moos'  and  'filze,'  from  their  surfetce  being 
oovered  with  a  thick  jungle  of  lichens  {Lichen  tMuew)  and  reeds.  Of 
these  moors  the  largest  are  the  Donamnoos,  80  miles  in  area,  between 
Schrobenhausen  and  Ingolstadt ;  the  Erdingermoos  in  Upper  Bavaria, 
npwards  of  100  miles  in  area ;  the  Isarmoos  between  Isarock  and  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  86  miles  in  length  and  about  3  miles  in  breadth  ; 
the  Eschenlohermoos,  which  stretches  fh>m  the  banks  of  the  Laisach 
to  Momau;  and  the  Rosenheimermoos  on  the  Inn.  These  moors 
have  however  within  the  last  few  years  been  partially  drained  and 
cultivated.  The  greatest  extent  of  plain  stretches  full  50  miles  in  a 
south-eastern  direction  along  the  Danube  from  Ratisbon  to  Oster- 
hofen ;  next  to  this  in  extent  are  the  Konigswiese  (Royal  Meadow),  or 
Bockinger  Heath,  spreading  from  Booking  to  Scharding ;  the  Riefe,  in 
the  heart  of  which  lies  Nordlingen ;  the  flats  of  the  Regnitz  which 
encircle  NUmbera;  and  that  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  on 
its  west  bcmk  which  spreads  into  a  dead  plain  round  Landau,  in 
Rhenish  Bavaria.  The  most  romantic  parts  of  Bavaria  are  the  regions 
on  the  south-eastern  borders,  where  alpine  heights,  mountain  tor* 
rents,  lakes,  and  glaciers,  combine  to  give  them  the  characteristics  of 
the  Swiss  or  Tyrolese  landscape. 

Hydrography^  CommunicoHont. — ^The  Rhine  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Rhenish  subdivision  of  Bavaria  from  a  point  north- 
oast  of  Lauterbuxig  to  a  point  a  little  south  of  Worms ;  the  principal 
streams  which  fall  into  it  on  the  Bavarian  side  are,  the  Lauter,  below 
Lauterbuiig;  the  Elingbach,  south  of  Sondemheim ;  the  Queich,  close 
to  Germeraheim ;  the  Speyer,  near  the  town  of  Speyer  or  Spires ;  the 
Rehbach,  &a  The  breadth  of  the  Rhine  above  Lauterbui^  is 
1400  feet ;  its  fidl  in  this  part  of  its  course  is  estimated  at  four  and  a 
half  feet  in  every  three  xniles  and  a  quarter,  and  it  flows  at  the  rate 
of  about  895  feet  per  minute. 

The  Danube  enters  the  south-west  of  Bavaria  from  the  Wiirtemberg 
dominions  about  two  miles  south  of  Ulm,  and  in  its  north-easterly 
and  navigable  course  through  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  as  far  as 
Regensburg  (Ratisbon)  flows  past  Giinzburg,  Hochstadt,  Donauworth, 
Keuburg,  and  Ingolstadt^  betnveen  which  last  town  and  Regensburg  it 
has  a  &U  of  110  feet.  In  its  course  (which  is  about  east-soath-oMt) 
from  Regensburg  to  Psosau  it  has  on  its  right  bank  Straubing  and 
Vilshofen,  and  between  Regensbnif^  and  Nieder-Altaidi,  a  spot  five 
miles  below  Deckendorf,  not  far  from  Passau,  in  the  circle  of  Lower 
Bavaria,  a  fall  of  150  feet  The  course  of  this  tortuous  and  impetuous 
river  from  Ulm  to  Passau  is  about  250  miles.  The  principal  streams 
which  are  tributary  to  it  along  this  line  are— on  its  right  bank,  the 
nier  (after  the  latter  has  received  the  Bleibach),  the  Leiba,  Miindol, 
Zusam,  and  Lech,  the  Isar  below  Deggendorf  (after  it  has  been  joined 
by  the  Loisach,  Amper,  and  WtLrm),  and  the  Inn,  near  Passau  (after 
it  has  been  increased  by  the  influx  of  the  Alz,  Salsach,  &a).  On  its 
left  bank  the  chief  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Danube  are — ^the  Wdmits 
near  Donauworth,  the  Altmiihl  near  Kehlheim,  which  rises  not  far 
firom  Homau  in  Middle  Franconia,  the  Rohrt>ach  near  Bubenheim,  the 
Subs  near  Beilingries,  the  Naab  which  flows  down  from  the  Bohmer- 
wald,  is  increased  b^  the  waters  of  the  Heidnab  from  the  region  of  the 
Fichtelgebirge,  and  joins  the  Danube  above  Regensbiu^ ;  and  lastly  the 
Regen  which  also  comes  from  the  Bohmerwald,  and  uniting  with  the 
Black,  White,  and  Leaser  Regen,  dischiurges  itself  into  the  Danube  near 
Stadh-am-Hof,  opposite  Regensburg.  During  its  course  through  the 
Bavarian  territory  the  Danube  receives  no  less  than  88  rivers. 


The  Main  originates  in  two  streams,  the  Red  and  White  Main,  the 
White  springing  from  the  vicinity  of  Neubau  and  the  Red  from  the 
Ochsenkopf,  part  of  the  Fichtelgebirge  in  Suabia;  these  unite  at 
Steinhausen  below  Rulmbach,  and  flow  in  a  general  western  course  to 
a  point  a  few  miles  west  of  Bamberg.  Bambeiig  is  on  the  Regnitz,  a 
large  stream  which  joins  the  Main  on  the  Iwt  bank,  a  little  below 
Bamberg.  The  Main  continues  a  general  western  course  to  Schwein- 
furt,  Kitzingen,  Wtirzburg,  and  Aschaffenbur^,  whence  it  passes  into 
the  territory  of  Hesse.  It  is  navigable  above  Bambeig,  and  in  its 
course  through  the  northern  circles  of  Upper  and  Lower  Fran- 
oonia receives  the  Rodach  near  Staffelstein,  the  Franconian-Saale  at 
Qmiinden,  the  Regnitz  (as  already  mentioned)  below  Biunberg,  and 
many  other  smaller  streams.  There  are  three  other  rivers  of  note 
which  rise  in  the  Bavarian  territozy  :  the  Kger  and  Saale  both  come 
from  the  Fichtelgebiige ;  the  former  runs  eastward  in  Upper  Fran- 
oonia into  Bohemia,  and  the  latter  northward  from  the  Zetterwald  in 
the  same  oirde  into  Saxony ;  and  the  Fulda»  which  flows  immediately 
into  Electoral  Hesse,  and  after  its  junction  with  the  Werra  forms  the 
Weser. 

The  most  important  of  the  canals  of  Bavaria  is  the  Ludwigs  Canal, 
which  imites  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine  by  means  of  the  Main,  including 
a  portion  of  the  rivera  Altmiihl  and  Regnitz,  which  are  made  navigable. 
The  canal  is  about  107  miles  in  length,  and  passes  in  the  direction  of 
the  two  great  commercial  towns  Niimbei^  and  Fiirth.  It  has  a 
breadth  of  54  feet  at  top  and  84  feet  at  bottom,  and  a  depth  of  5  feet 
The  summit-level  is  at  Neumarkt,  and  is  300  feet  above  the  Danube 
at  Kelheim :  there  are  94  looks.  The  estimated  cost  was  upwards  of 
800,000^  There  is  a  canal  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  AmmerSee, 
in  the  western  part  of  Upper  Bavaria,  13,000  feet  in  length, 
which  enables  timber-rafts  to  avoid  the  ha^rdous  navigation  of  that 
lake,  as  well  as  to  save  a  distance  of  more  than  5  mUes.  A  cut  was 
made  in  1818  between  Worth  and  Knitlingen  (both  on  the  Rhine), 
10,624  feet  long  and  62  feet  broad,  with  sluice-gates  upon  the  Rhine 
at  each  extremity.  Another  canal  was  finished  in  1807  between 
Rosenheim  and  Kufstein,  which  is  7400  feet  lonff  and  36  feet  broad, 
and  by  which  nearly  two  square  miles  of  higmy  fertile  land  have 
been  brought  imder  cultivation.  There  is  also  a  navigable  canal  from 
Franktothal  to  the  Rhine. 

On  the  Boden-See  (Lake  Constanz)  are  situated  the  harbour  and 
fortress  of  Lindau,  the  most  south-western  point  in  Bavaria ;  but  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  surfiice  of  this  lake  belongs  to  Bavaria.  There 
are  numerous  lakes  within  the  Bavarian  territory.  The  laigest  is  the 
Chiem-See  (Lake  Chiem),  which  lies  between  the  Inn  and  the  Alz, 
about  13  miles  south  of  Wasserburg  and  20  miles  east  of  Rosenheim, 
in  Upper  Bavaria :  its  surface  is  about  22,400  acres ;  it  is  about  35 
nules  in  -circuity  and  its  greatest  depth  is  above  500  feet.  Three 
islands  or  rather  hills  rise  above  its  surface,  on  two  of  which  are  the 
remains  of  suppressed  ecclesiastical  communities :  its  fisheries,  which 
belong  to  the  crown,  are  extremely  productive.  In  ^the  western  part 
of  the  same  circle  is  the  Wiirm,  or  Stahrenberger-See,  a  beautiful  lake 
about  16  miles  south-west  of  Munich,  14  miles  in  length  and  about 
4  miles  in  breadth.  The  Ammer-See,  west  of  the  Wiirm-See,  is  a 
beautiful  piece  of  water,  about  12  miles  long  and  27  miles  in  circuit ; 
its  area  contains  about  11,000  acres,  and  its  greatest  depth  is  269  feet 
There  are  7  villages  on  its  western  banks ;  it  abound  in  fish,  and 
derives  its  name  from  the  Ammer  or  Amber  which  falls  into  it  at  its 
southern  extremity,  and  quits  it  in  the  north-east  near  Etching.  This 
lake  is  united  by  the  river  with  the  Staffen  or  Staffel-See,  a  lake  on 
the  west  side  of  the  town  of  Mumau,  about  5  or  6  miles  in  circuit 
The  Waller  or  Walohen-See  (Laous  Wallensis)  is  another  lai^e  lake  to 
the  south-east  of  Mumau,  containing  about  13,500  acres.  This  lake 
appears  to  be  an  old  crater,  an  opinion  which  has  gained  more  general 
credit  from  the  violent  agitation  of  its  waters  during  the  great  earth- 
quake of  Lisbon  in  November,  1755.  Its  greatest  depth  is  612  feet, 
and  it  lies  564  feet  higher  than  the  acyoining  Kochel  or  Kechel-See, 
which  is  also  situated  in  the  south-western  part  of  Upper  Bavaria,  on 
the  road  from  Munich  to  Innsbruck.  The  surface  of  the  Kochel-See 
is  estimated  at  about  1200  acres  and  its  depth  at  240  feet :  both  these 
lakes  are  full  of  fish.  The  most  south-eastern  of  all  the  lakes  in 
Bavaria  is  the  King's  (Konig)  or  BartholomsBua^ee,  in  the  same  circle  : 
its  banks  are  precipitous,  and  it  is  surroxmded  by  mountaina  The 
Eonigsbach  throws  itself  into  the  lake  from  a  Jofty  precipice.  South- 
east of  Munich,  between  the  Isar  and  Inn,  about  13  miles  east  of 
Holzkirohen,  is  the  beautiful  lake  called  the  Tegem-See,  with  a  royal 
residence  once  a  Benedictine  monastery  on  high  ground  at  its  south- 
east extremity ;  it  is  encircled  on  all  sides  by  green  valleys,  woods, 
and  mountains,  and  has  an  elevation  of  2487  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean :  its  length  is  about  14  mile  and  its  breadth  about 
2  miles;  its  greatestdepth  is  337 feet  On  itseast  side  is  the  Quirine 
spring,  a  spring  of  naphtha,  discovered  in  1430,  which  flows  from  a 
layer  of  peat ;  the  liquid  is  of  a  greenish-brown  tint,  inflammable,  and 
affords  in  some  years  a  supply  of  about  15  or  16  gallons. 

Bavaria  has  a  lai^ge  number  of  main  and  cross-roads,  the  public 
roads  alone  amounting  it  is  said  to  upwards  of  5500  miles;  but  they 
are  generally  far  from  being  in  a  good  condition :  many  of  them  are 
very  bad.    • 

The  only  line  of  railway  yet  oonstmoted  in  Bavaiia  Proper  is  the 
great  trunk  line  which  enters  Bavaria  fix>m  Saxony,  near  Hoi^  and 
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terminates  nt  Munioh;  but  thJB  line  baa  aereral  bnmches.  From 
Hof  the  main  line  runa  in  a  generally  eouth-wostem  direction  pa«t 
Neumarkt  to  Culmbach,  where  it  tuma  westward  to  Lichtenfels, 
and  is  continued  thence  in  a  nearly  southem  direction  past  Bam- 
berg to  Kiimberg.  Fi»m  Bambeiv  a  branch  diveiiges  west  by 
north  to  Schwanfurt,  and  thence  south-west  to  Wiirzbttrg;  whence  a 
continuation  of  it  is  in  course  of  construction  north-westward  past 
Aschaffenbuxig  to  join  the  Rhine  lines  at  Frankfurt  A  short  bnmch 
also  connects  the  busy  commercial  towns  of  Nttmberg  and  Fiirth. 
From  Niimberg  the  main  line  is  continued  under  the  title  of  the 
Royal  Bavarian  Railway  past  Oettingen,  Nordlingen,  Donauworth, 
and  Augsburg  to  MunicL  The  entire  length  of  this  main  line,  from 
Hof  to  Munich,  is  about  262  miles.  From  Augsburg  a  branch  quits 
it  in  a  south-western  direction  to  Kempten,  whence  a  continuation  of 
it  is  in  course  of  construction  to  Lindau  near  the  head  of  Lake  Con- 
stanz.  In  the  detached  portion  of  Bavaria,  or  the  Palatinate,  the 
great  line  from  Paris  enters  the  province  at  Bexbach,  and  runs  in  a 
generally  eastern  direction  by  Homburg,  Kaiserslautem,  and  Neustadt 
to  Speyer  and  Ludwigshafen  :  its  entire  length  in  Bavaria  is  about  70 
miles. 

Cl%rMU€f  Soil,  ProdueUonB. — The  climate- of  Bavaria  is  on  the  whole 
temperate  and  healthy.  It  is  cold  and  bleak  in  the  mountainous 
districts,  but  milder  in  the  plains  and  valleys  through  which  the 
Main,  Altmuhl,  and  Rognitz  flow,  particularly  in  the  parts  adjacent 
to  the  first  of  those  streams  where  the  Thuringian  and  other 
mountains  shelter  them  from  north  winds.  In  these  parts  the 
chestnut  and  almond  thrive ;  snd  the  vine  is  cultivated  for  wine : 
but  the  vine  does  not  succeed  so  well  in  the  low  country  about  the 
Danube,  which  suffers  from  extreme  cold  in  winter  and  oppressive 
heat  in  summer.  In  the  elevated  r^ons  of  southem  Bavaria  fruit 
cannot  be  raised.  The  Rhenish  possessions  have  a  climate  as  mild 
and  salubrious  as  the  country  traversed  by  the  Main,  except  in  some 
districts  of  the  west,  which  are  intersected  by  the  Vosges  and  their 
braoches :  here  the  winter  still  prevails,  while  flowers  and  fruit-trees 
are  blossoming  in  the  rich  and  sunny  plains. 

Few  countries  possess  a  more  productive  soil  than  Bavaria ;  yet 
until  very  recently  few  people  have  turned  their  natural  advantages 
to  so  little  account.  It  is  not  many  years  since  nearly  one-thinl  of 
the  available  surface  of  the  circles  of  Upper  and  Lower  Bavaria  and  the 
Upper  Palatinate  was  lying  waste  and  uncultivated ;  but  sgricultural 
entorprise  has  been  roused,  and  antiquated  habits  and  prejudices  are 
rapidly  giving  way  to  improved  methods  of  cultivation.  Lai^e 
tracts  of  the  moos,  or  moors,  have  been  brought  under  cultivation ; 
and  the  qanntity  of  land  under  the  plough  has  increased  to  above 
half  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  Bavarian  dominions.  Of  this 
quantity  six-sevenths  belong  to  the  provinces  of  Bavaria  Proper,  the 
area  of  which  is  more  than  nine-tenths  of  that  of  the  whole  kingdom ; 
the  remaining  seventh  belongs  to  Rhenish  Bavaria  or  the  ralati- 
nate.  Acconiing  to  the  most  recent  but  still  very  vsgue  estimates, 
53  per  cent  of  the  available  surface  of  the  kingdom  is  occupied  by 
arable  and  pasture-land,  vineyards,  ftc  ;  29  per  cent,  by  forests  and 
woodlands,  while  18  per  cent,  is  waste.    The  soil  is  divided  into 

firetty  equal  proportions.  Large  properties  occur  but  rarely.  Public 
aw  and  the  prevalent  feeling  have  long  been  favourable  to  the  sub- 
division of  estates,  and  the  practice  has  therefore  generally  prevailed ; 
but  it  has  been  found  advisable  within  the  last  few  years  to  impose 
a  legal  limit  to  the  subdivision,  and  the  practice  has  consequently 
been  somewhat  checked.  In  Upper  and  Lower  Bavaria  and  the 
Upper  Palatinate  we  find  many  comparatively  lu^ge  properties, 
between  170  and  340  acres  in  extent;  in  these  quarters  such  sub- 
divisions being  least  known,  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  the 
population.  The  state  is  said  by  St  Behlen  to  possess  in  landed 
property  and  ground-reuts  between  a  fifth  and  a  sixth  part  of  the 
entire  value  of  landed  property  in  Bavaria. 

Agricultural  industry  is  principally  directed  to  the  cultivation  of 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats :  the  produce  of  the  crops  however  varies 
considerably  both  in  quality  and  quantity.    The  annual  quantity  of 

grain  which  Bavaria  raises  is  estimated  at  tSboxA — 

Eaglista  Quarters. 

Bye 8,700,000 

Wheat S,100,000         ^ 

Barley S.SOO.OOO 

Oato 4,000,000 

Total 18,100,000 

Next  to  grain  tha  fine  and  hop-plant  are  important  obrecta  of 
cultivation.  The  vine  is  gprown  in  few  districts,  except  the  Palatinate 
and  Lower  Franconia.  The  latter  produces  the  Franconian  wines, 
mostly  white,  known  by  the  names  of  the  Main,  Were,  Saale,  and 
Tauber  wines,  which  indicate  the  districts  where  they  are  made :  the 
western  declivity  of  the  Steigerwald  and  the  Plain  of  Geroldshofen 
have  their  vineyards  also.  'Hie  celebrated  Stcinwein  is  a  produce  of 
the  Steinberg  in  the  Mark  of  Wtirzburg ;  and  the  no  less  celebrated 
Leistenwein  is  from  the  same  qunrter,  namely,  the  southem  slope  of 
the  Marienbeig,  near  the  town  of  Wiirzburg.  Those  parts  of  the 
Palatinate  which  produce  the  choicest  wine  are  the  vineyards  near 
Forst,  Deidesheim,  and  Wachenheim,  on  the  declivities  of  the  Hardt 
Mountains.    The  quantity  of  wine  annually  produced  in  Bavaria  is 


estimated  at  about  7,000,000  gallons.  The  cultivation  of  hops  has 
made  much  progress  in  Bavaria ;  and  the  mx>duce  of  the  plantations 
around  Spalt  and  Heersbriick  (in  Middle  Franconia),  and  Hochstddt 
and  other  parts  of  Suabia,  is  accounted  scarcely  inferior  to  the  finest 
Bohemian :  the  quantity  raised  every  year  is  about  38,600  owt 
Considerable  quantities  of  tobacco  are  grown  in  Middle  Franconia 
and  the  Palatinate :  the  entire  quantity  raised  is  estimated  at  upwards 
of  90,000  owt  Beet-root  is  cultivated  to  a  oonsiderable  extent ;  and 
there  are  several  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  beet-root 
sugar.  The  cultivation  of  flax  and  hemp  has  greatiy  increased ;  the 
annual  produce  is  estimated  by  Beighaus  at  372,787  cwt  Oil  extracted 
fix>m  linseed,  rape,  and  other  seeds  is  manufiictured  to  such  an  extent^ 
especiallv  in  fVanoonia  and  the  Palatinate,  that  the  exportation 
f^quently  exceeds  the  importation:  much  oil  is  likewise  obtained 
firom  poppies  in  Lower  Franconia ;  but  the  finer  descriptions  of  oils 
consumed  are  of  foreign  growth.  The  raising  of  silk  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  government  for  some  years  |)ast  and  it  has  to 
a  certain  extent  succeeded.  Fruit  is  most  extensively  raised  in  the 
southern  districts  of  the  kingdom ;  though  the  finest  sorts  are 
probably  those  which  are  cultivated  in  the  environs  of  the  Main  and 
in  the  Palatinate,  whence  considerable  quantities  are  exported. 
Liquorice  (of  which  the  Bamberg  sort  is  considered  the  finest  rused 
in  Germany),  aniseed,  coriander,  cumminseed,  and  saffron  are  culti- 
vated in  many  parts.  Madder  forms  an  article  of  oonsiderable  export 
from  the  Palatinate ;  and  g^erally  the  cultivation  of  such  roots  and 
plants  as  afford  a  dye  appears  to  have  been  successfuL  The  potato 
18  more  generally  cultivated  in  the  northern  districts  and  in  the 
Palatinate  than  in  the  southem :  the  total  quantity  raised  is  estimated 
at  116,094,213  bushels.  Hay  and  other  fodder  for  cattie  are  produced 
in  abundance.    Iceland  moss  is  also  collected  in  Bavaria. 

ForatB,  Timbery  Ac — Most  of  the  mountains  in  Bavaria  are  finely 
wooded :  many  of  the  more  extensive  plains  also  contain  foresta 
Those  of  the  Speesart  and  Rhon  mountains  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Fran- 
conia may  be  considered  as  the  most  valuable ;  the  oak  obtained  from 
the  Spesmrt  is  highly  esteemed,  and  is  exported  to  a  large  amount ; 
but  the  beech  of  the  Rhon  is  very  little  inferior  to  it  in  strength.  It 
may  be  observed  in  general  that  the  woods  in  the  lowlands  consist 
of  oaks  and  beeches,  but  in  the  elevated  regions  of  junipers,  with 
firs,  pines,  and  others  of  the  same  species.  Extensive  tracts  of 
wretoned  woodland  occur  in  some  paits,  as  for  instance  in  Upper 
Bavaria.  The  yearly  produce  of  the  Bavarian  forests,  independenUy 
of  fire-wood  and  brushwood,  is  estimated  at  about  2,400^000  fathoms, 
and  the  quantity  of  timber  thus  produced  is  so  much  beyond  the 
domestic  consumption  as  to  form  an  important  article  ot  export 
The  total  quantity  of  woodland  is  said  to  amount  to  6,363,876  acres; 
of  which  2,412,329  acres  belong  to  the  state,  1,246,898  to  corpo- 
rations and  public  bodies,  and  2,704,649  to  private  persons.  The 
largest  forests  are  those  near  Rempten  which  oover  a  surface  of 
235,143  acres,  and  those  in  the  region  of  the  Spessart,  which  are  91,740 
acres  in  extent :  but  in  the  Palatinate  botn  timber  and  fuel  are 
comparatively  scarce.*  Potashes,  tar,  turpentine,  and  juniper  berries 
are  among  the  other  products  of  the  Bavarian  forests. 

Bavaria  is  full  of  rivers  and  streams,  the  banks  of  which  are 
bordered  with  excellent  pastures ;  and  they  have  been  rendered  still 
more  productive  in  Franconia  by  artificial  irrigation.  The  mountains 
also  abound  in  pastures,  which  have  been  improved  in  many  parts  by 
careful  cultivation.  No  branch  of  graaing  however  is  so  extensively 
pursued  as  the  rearing  of  homed  cattle ;  and  in  this  Upper  Bavaria 
and  Suabia  take  the  lead  ;  yet  the  whole  stock  is  inadequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  inhabitants,  and  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the 
capabilities  of  the  country.  In  1887  the  number  of  homed  cattle  was 
2,350,386.  Much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  breeds,  but  there  is 
still  room  for  great  improvement  Of  sheep  the  number  in  1837 
was  1,484,080.  Middle  Franconia  is  the  principal  sheep  district 
The  majority  of  the  Bavarian  flocks  are  of  the  native  breed ;  but  great 
pains  are  now  bestowed  upon  their  improvement  Much  aUo  remains 
to  be  done  towards  improving  the  domestic  breed  of  horses :  their 
number  was  380,620  in  1887.  Swine  are  rested  in  all  quarters,  but 
more  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Spessart  and  Rhon 
mountains,  where  aooras  are  abundant :  no  accurate  account  of  their 
numbers  is  extant  Of  goats  the  stock  is  not  large;  and  few  mules 
or  asses  are  bred.  Fowl,  botJi  wild  and  domestic,  are  plentiful :  the 
roaring  of  bees  has  been  neglected  until  of  late  years.  The  lakes  and 
rivers  of  Bavaria  abound  with  fish :  in  Upper  Bavaria  especially, 
where  the  largest  inland  waters  exists  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Main 
and  Rhine,  thousands  derive  a  comfortable  livelihood  from  the  fisheries. 
The  most  noted  spedes  are  the  salmon  of  the  Rhine,  the  trout  of  the 
Franconian  streams,  and  the  crayfish  of  the  AltmiihL  Pearls  are 
found  in  the  Ilx  and  other  minor  streams.  The  wolves  and  bears, 
which  used  to  infest  the  forests  and  highlands  of  Bavaria,  are  rapidly 
diminishing. 

Metah  and  Mineralt. — Every  inducement  has  been  held  out  by  the 
Bavarian  government^  both  to  natives  and  strangers,  with  a  view  to 
encourage  the  working  of  the  mines.  The  principal  products  are 
iron,  coals,  and  salt ;  gold  and  silver  are  found  in  small  quantities 
only  in  the  waters  of  the  Inn,  Rhine,  Danube,  and  Isar ;  quicksilver 
at  three  or  four  places  in  the  Palatinate.  Copper  is  principally  raised 
in  Upper  Franconiai  where  cobalt,  tin,  lead,  and  antimony  are  also 
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•Maiioiially  obtained  in  omall  qnantitieB.  The  chief  mining  dlitrieta 
Are*Upper  FmncoDia,  the  Palatinate,  and  Upper  and  Lower  Bavaria. 
The  total  quantity  of  iron  raiaed  in  the  kingdom  ia  about  120,000  tona. 
The  coal-minea  are  at  Stadsteinach  and  Wundsieclel  in  Upper  Fmn* 
oonia,  and  at  BUaaerBlautem  in  the  Palatinate.  Black-lead  (or  graphite) 
ifl  worked  in  seyeral  places,  particularly  at  Obemsell,  whence  much  is 
■ent  to  America  for  the  parpose  of  making  crucibles.  The  sulphur 
raised  in  yarioua  parts  is  not  sufficient  for  the  home  consumption. 
Poroelain-earth  is  another  BaTarian  product ;  the  best  is  obtained  in 
the  justiceship  of  Wunsiedel  in  Upper  Franoonia,  and  of  a  quality  said 
to  be  the  finest  in  Germany,  if  not  in  Europe.  Salt  has  been  a  mono- 
poly  of  the  crown  for  several  ages.  The  manufacture  is  carried  an  at 
Berohteqgaden,  Rosenheim,  Reichenhall,  Trauenstein,  Orb,  Kiwsingen, 
Soden,  Pbilipstal,  and  Tuikheim.  The  whole  supply  amounts  to 
nearly  40,000  tons  per  annum.  There  are  according  to  Stein  800 
different  sorts  of  marble  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Pfanoonia  alone. 
The  principal  marble  quarries  are  at  Untersberg  and  Tegemsee.  At 
Kelheim  is  a  quarry  for  lithographic  stones.  Aiabarter  and  rock 
eiystal,  the  agate,  jasper  and  garnet,  oamelians  and  asbestos  should 
be  added  to  the  list  of  Bavarian  minerals. 

Bavaria  is  abundantly  supplied  with  mineral  waters,  but  few  of 
them  are  of  much  note. 

Matku/cu^wrea,  Trade^  Ac, — In  Bavaria  as  in  many  other  German 
states  the  profits  arising  from  vast  establishments  and  the  eonoentra* 
tion  of  productive  powers  are  comparatively  unknown ;  manufacturing 
industry^ is  mostly  diffused  over  a  multitude  of  adventures  on  a  small 
scale.  jBavaiia  is  also  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  and  hence 
the  deficient  supply  in  many  branches  of  its  manufactures.  That  of 
coarse  linens,  for  instance,  which  next  to  that  of  beer  is  the  ehiof, 
is  not  confined  to  a  few  lai^  estaldishments,  but  is  scattered  over  the 
whole  state,  and  in  many  districts  the  agricultural  population  partly 
maintain  themselves  by  weaving  linen.  A  few  large  cotton  factories 
have  been  established  of  late  years,  the  principal  being  one  at  Augs* 
bux)^,  which  employs  upwards  of  1200  handa  The  manufacture  of 
woollens  and  wonted  hose  is  carried  on  to  some  extent ;  but  this 
branch  of  industry  is  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  and  not  carried  on 
in  large  factories.  The  use  of  improved  maohinery  is  however  steadily 
increasing,  and  additions  are  constantly  making  to  the  number  of 
spinning-mills.  In  Munich  is  a  laiige  steam-engine  and  machina 
manufactory,  which  has  attained  a  high  character  for  excellence  of 
workmanship.  The  leather  manufactotnes  are  of  considerable  import- 
ance, but  mostly  carried  on  by  small  manulsoturers.  There  are  about 
150  paper-mills  in  the  kingdom;  and  Schweinfurt  and  Mainberg 
possess  large  manufactories  of  paper-hangings,  which  are  of  excellent 
quality  and  in  much  demand  in  other  Ckrman  states^  Glass  is  manu- 
fiustured  to  a  considerable  extent.  Window-^lass,  bottles,  and  other 
ordinary  glass-ware  are  the  kinds  chiefly  exported.  In  the  finer  sorts 
the  qufldity  is  much  inferior  to  the  English,  and  even  the  French  or 
Bohemian.  The  number  of  works  for  grinding  and  polishing  looking- 
glasses  is  upwards  of  100.  Niimbei^,  Fiirth,  Bambeig,  and  Auga^ 
burg  are  the  principal  seats  of  this  manuiacture.'  Ko  optical  inatru- 
meuta  made  on  the  Continent  are  more  highly  valued  than  those  made 
in  what  was  Frauenhofer*s  establishment  at  Munich.  The  manufac- 
ture of  articles  in  wood,  and  the  felling,  hewing,  and  general  manipu- 
lation of  timber  occupy  thousands  of  hands.  There  are  nearly  2000 
sawing-mills  in  Bavaria  for  the  preparation  of  boards,  deals,  and  ktha ; 
and  almost  as  many  families  are  wholly  supported  in  Ammeigau  and 
Berohteigaden  by  the  manufacture  of  articles  in  carved  wood,  some  of 
which  are  very  beautifuL  There  are  several  porcelain  and  pottery 
works,  some  of  them  of  a  superior  oharaoter.  The  porcelain  manu- 
fMstory  at  Njmphenburg,  not  far  from  Munich,  produces  china  which 
may  bear  comparison  with  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  Bavarian  cruci- 
bles are  in  much  request;  and  the  potteries  employ  neariy  2000 
master  workmen  besides  labourers,  fte.  Of  slate-works  there  are  above 
S50l  The  working  of  the  metals  chiefly  consists  in  extensive  manu- 
fMtories  of  iron-ware,  especially  nails  and  needlee,  the  export  of  whi<dii 
to. considerable.  The  gold  and  silver«miths  of  Munich,  Wurzburg, 
Number^,  and  Augabmrg  are  in  great  repute.  Toys  are  now  made 
at  Niimbei^  and  its  vicinity  in  viMt  quantities  and  exported  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Black-lead  pencils  of  an  inferior  kind  are  alao 
largely  made  at  Niimbeig  for  exportation.  Fire-arms,  fowling'pieoes^ 
fta,  are  made,  but  not  to  a  very  large  extent.  Numberg  is  osle- 
bxid^d  for  its  braas-waresk  Munich  and  Am^burg  possess  cannon  and 
other  foundries.  At  Munich  is  a  celebrated  establishment  for  casting 
bronze  statues  and  other  works  of  art.  In  the  same  city  are  also 
works  for  the  execution  of  stained  and  painted  glass  for  windows,  fto.« 
as  well  aa  for  several  other  branches  of  art-manufacture,  whioh  owe 
their  rise  chiefly  to  the  munificent  patronage  of  the  late  king,  the 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  everything  whioh  related  to  the  fine  arts^ 
and  the  arts  and  manufactures  connected  with  or  subsidiary  to  the 
higher  branches  of  art.  FiirUi  contains  many  beaters  of  gold  and 
silver,  &c.,  and  exports  leaf-gold  and  silver  for  gilding  and  plating  to 
most  European  markets.  The  brewing  of  beer  is  however  the  most 
important  Wnok  of  manufticture  in  Bavaria.  It  employs  upwards  of 
1^600  establishments  or  taxed  brewers,  by  whom  more  than  99,000,000 
gallons  of  beer  are  made  yearly. 

Though  Bavaria  is  an  inland  country,  its  trade  is  greatly  favoured 
bj  its  geogimphiesl  positioiD,  which  has  rendered  it  in  some  degree  a 


central  point  between  the  Mediterranean,  the  Baltic,  snd  the  Gennan 
Ocean,  and  a  medium  of  intercourse  between  the  west  and  east  of 
Europe.  This  advanta^  is  increased  by  its  natural  productiveneBS, 
and  by  the  navigable  Imes  of  the  Danube,  Bhine,  Main,  and  other 
streama.  Though  an  agricultural  state  the  export  of  its  wrought 
produce  and  manufuitures  sxceods  in  value  that  of  its  raw  produce  by 
more  than  one-hall  The  system  of  duties  has  been  placed  on  a 
liberal  footing ;  great  fi&oilities  are  given  to  importation,  and  soarody 
any  obstacles  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  exportations.  The  prircipd 
articles  of  export  are  g)«in,  salt,  timber,  potashes,  liquorice-root,  seed, 
hops,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  fish,  fiaz,  yam  and  coarse  linens,  |^as% 
leather,  Ktimbeiig,  Fiirth,  and  Berohtesgaden  light  fiibriea,  beer,  && 
The  imports  are  principally  wines,  eotton,  oofiee,  sugar,  rice,  tobacco, 
drugs,  sea-fish,  copper,  lead,  oil,  hides  and  skin^  hemp  and  flax,  sUk 
and  ^k  goods,  wo(^en8,  furs,  honey,  and  ohesssL  Salt  is  Uie  only 
article  the  import  of  whioh  ii  prohibited. 

JnAoit^aiilj;— In  1817  the  population  of  Bavaria  was  8,564,7J^7 ;  in 
183S  it  was  4,187,300 ;  in  1849  it  was  4,51»,M6.  The  increase  of  popula- 
tion is  to  a  certain  extent  checked  by  the  law  by  which  maniage  is  for- 
bidden without  permission  of  the  authorities  appointed  in  every  district 
to  superintend  the  relief  and  general  management  of  the  poor :  and  as 
the  poor  have  a  legal  claim  to  relief,  permission  to  many  is  not  readily 
accorded  until  the  authorities  are  satisfied  that  there  is  sufficient 
probability  of  possessing  adequate  means  for  maintaining  a  family. 

The  migoritof  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bavaria  are  Roman  Catholics. 
At  the  Census,  Dec,  Slst,  1849,  there  were  8,060,694  Roman  Catholics, 
1,188,933  Protestants,  4836  other  Christian  sects,  and  59,288  Jews. 
In  Middle  Franconia  the  Protestants  are  nearlv  as  four  to  one  of  the 
whole  population ;  in  Upper  Franconia  and  the  Palatinate  they  are 
somewnat  moro  than  a  moiety;  but  in  the  other  circles  the  Roman 
Catholics  form  a  considerable  migority:  in  Lower  Bavaria  at  the 
Census  of  1849  there  were  516,482  Roman  Catholics  to  2025 
Protestants. 

The  <  Edict  of  Religion'  of  the  16th  May  1818  does  not  reoognisb 
any  predominant  national  church,  but  establishes  full  liberty  oi 
conscience,  and  gives  both  to  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  an 
equality  of  civil  rights ;  the  privilege  of  private  worship  is  secured  to 
individuals  of  every  pemuaaiQn,  and  that  of  public  worship  may  be 
granted  by  the  king  upon  the  application  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
families.  All  matters  conneoted  with  the  temporal  concerns  of 
religious  communities  are  oonduoted  by  the  section  for  eocleidasticrl 
affairs  in  the  homa  department;  but  the  exercise  of  judicial  power  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  with  reference  to  members  of  their  own  body, 
is  entrusted  to  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  and  deacons.  The 
king  is  the  temporal  head  of  that  church,  and  no  laws,  ordinancei^ 
or  other  public  acts  relating  to  it  can  be  promulgated  without  the 
royal  sanction. 

By  the  concordat  concluded  with  the  pope,  on  the  5th  June  1817, 
two  archbishoprios,  Munich  and  Bamberg,  and  six  blsboprica — ^Wiirz- 
burg,  Eichstadt,  and  Speyer,  under  the  former,  and  Augsbuiig,  Regens- 
hvagt  And  Passau,  under  the  latter — were  instituted.  The  Lutheran 
Church  is  under  the  conduct  of  the  three  consirtories  of  Baireuth, 
Ansbach,  and  Speyer,  which  are  subordinate  to  the  Independent 
Superior  Consistory  of  Munich,  the  latter  being  itself  subioct^  to  a 
oertain  extent,  to  the  control  of  the  home  department.  The  higher 
orders  of  the  clergy,  including  deans  of  chaptara,  are  nominated  by 
the  sovereign ;  and  on  the  representation  of  the  bishops  the  circula- 
tion of  such  books  as  they  may  deem  adverse  to  "  the  true  faith,  good 
manners,  or  chiurch  discipline"  is  prohibited.  The  revenues  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  arise  from  estates  and  endowments,  over 
which  its  hierarohs  exercise  unlimited  cootroL  The  president  of  the 
Lutheran  Consistory  has  a  seat  and  vote  in  the  Senate  or  Council  of 
the  Kingdom  (Reichsrath) ;  and  the  Protestant  clergy  are  maintained 
by  the  state.  An  annual  grant  is  likewise  made  for  the  supjport  of  the 
inferior  Roman  Catholic  ministers.  Besides  the  pure  Lutherans, 
there  are  a  few  thousand  reformed  Lutherans  in  Bavaria ;  but  the 
members  of  the  two  persuasions  in  Rhenish  Bavaria  agreed  to  unite 
in  1818 ;  since  which  period  they  have  formed  one  religious  community 
under  the  designation  of  the  Protestant  Evangelical  Christian  Church. 
There  are  a  few  Mennonites  and  Hermhuthers  in  the  Bavarian  states, 
an^some  Greeks  in  Munich.  The  Jewish  portion  of  the  population 
are  mostiv  settled  in  Lower  and  Middle  jmmconia ;  they  enjoy  full 
liberty  of  conscience,  but  are  not  admitted  to  participate  in  civil 
rights  and  inununities,  unless  they  become  naturalised  and  adopt 
distinct  family  names. 

Ed%kGaltun^ — This  important  department  ii  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  the  Superior  Board  of  Education  and  Eodesiaa- 
tical  Affairs  (Ober-Schul-und-Kirchen-rath),  attached  to  the  ministiy 
of  home  affairs,  and  under  the  subordinate  direction  of  the  seversl 
provincial  govemmentl^  one  member  of  which  has  particular  change 
of  all  matters  connected  with  scholastic  institutions.  Subordinate 
again  to  the  latter  are  the  inspectors  of  district  and  local  schools ; 
those  for  the  local  schools  being  in  general  the  ministers  and  elders  of 
parishes.  Ko  child  is  excused  attendance  at  the  schools  except  such 
as  have  received  permission  to  pursue  their  studies  under  private 
tutora.  There  are  three  universities,  two  Catholic  at  Muni^  and 
WilrsbuxK,  and  one  Protestant  at  Erlangen;  the  two  former  are 
attended  by  about  2000  and  the  latter  by  about  400  students.    Next 
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in  rank  ara  the  7  lyom^  S4  scIiooIb  of  stadies,  and  26  gymnaaia.  The 
lyoea  are  attended  by  about  700  and  the  gymnana  by  above  8000 
pupils.  There  are  also  several  pro-gymnaaia  and  preparatory  Latin 
Bohools,  which  are  attended  by  between  8000  and  4000  pupila.  The 
number  of  elementary,  meohanioi^  and  Sunday  schools  exoMds  5000 ; 
which  are  attended  by  upwards  of  half  a  million  children.  Bavaria 
has  8  seminaries  for  ihe  education  of  teachen,  and  7  theological 
semiitaaes.  There  are  veterinary  schools  at  Munich  and  Wiir^ui^; ; 
a  royal  academy  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  another  of  the  fine  arts, 
a  hortiottltuml,  and  an  agricultural  society,  which  distributaa  annual 
priaea,  all  in  Munich ;  besides  in  other  towns  Aoademiea  of  physios 
and  medicine^  natural  history ;  schools  of  arte,  ke. ;  and  numerous 
other  associations  of  a  useful  character.  The  largest  publio  library 
in  Bavaria  is  the  'Central  Library'  in  Munich,  which  contains 
upwiunds  of  600,000  volumes,  including  16,000  manuscripts;  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  volumes  however  consists  of  pamphlets  and 
dissertations ;  the  UniveFsity  Library  in  the  same  city  has  upwards 
of  160,000  volumes ;  that  of  WlinbuiK  above  80,000 ;  and  that  of 
Erhmgen  between  40,000  and  60,000  volumes.  No  printing-press  can 
be  established  without  the  preyious  sanction  of  the  king.  Piracy  of 
books,  as  well  as  the  sale  of  pirated  works,  is  held  to  be  a  mis- 
demeanour ;  and  every  bookseller,  dealer  in  antiquities,  owner  of  a 
circulating  library,  printer,  and  head  of  a  lithographic  establishment, 
is  placed  imder  the  contcol  of  the  local  police  in  every  town,  and 
liable  to  be  brought  under  judicial  cognisance  for  any  offence  against 
the  Uws,  morals,  or  publio  safety. 

Qovtmment,  Lawt,  Fintmee,  Ac — ^Most  of  the  states  of  which  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria  is  composed,  namely,  the  former  duchy  of  Bavaria, 
the  Upper  Palatinate,  the  duchy  of  Neubuig ,  and  the  prindpalities  of 
Anabadi,  Baireuth,  Bamberg,  and  Wiirsburg,  posnesoed  representative 
constitutions  before  their  consolidation  under  one  head.  But  the 
oriBtocracy  in  these  territories  had  suooeeded  in  rendering  these  repre- 
sentative constitutions  a  dead  letter ;  and  in  fact  they  had  long  been 
in  a  state  of  abeyance  previously  to  being  abrogated  by  the  tenns  of 
the  oonstitution  promulgated  by  Maximilian  Joseph  L  on  the  1st  of 
May  1806.  The  convulsions  ti^ch  subsequently  affected  the  whole 
of  Europe  rendered  the  constitation  of  Maximilian  Joseph  inoompat- 
ible  witn  the  new  order  of  things ;  and  the  same  king  therefore  on 
the  26th  of  Mav  1818  granted  the  Bavarians  a  new  constitution, 
which  defines  and  establishes  their  rights  and  privileges.  Its  funda- 
mental principles  are — liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of  opinion, 
with  the  reseivation  of  legal  provisions  against  the  abuse  of  either ; 
the  right  of  every  native-bom  subjeot  to  be  employed  in  the  publio 
service,  without  exoeption  on  account  of  birth  or  rank  in  society ; 
general  liability  to  personal  service  in  the  national  defence ;  equality 
of  all  before  the  law ;  the  impartial  and  uninterrupted  administration 
of  justice ;  general  liability  to  taxes,  and  an  equitable  distribution  of 
them ;  and  a  legislature  elected  by  all  classes  of  resident  citizens,  and 
enjoying  the  ri^t  of  discussing  and  approving  laws,  voting  the  public 
taxes,  and  requiring  the  redress  of  all  infringements  upon  the  rights 
recognised  by  the  oonstitution.  The  kingdom  of  Bavaria  by  this 
charter  is  declared  a  'sovereign  monarohical  state,'  and  the  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  two  chambers,  coiyointly  with  the  king  as  bead  of 
the  state.  The  suocession  is  limited  to  the  male  line,  according  to  the 
right  of  primogeniture,  with  a  proviso  that  on  the  extinction  of  direct 
heirs  male,  the  next  male  descendants  of  the  female  line  shall  succeed. 
No  offices  of  high  rank  in  the  civil  or  military  service,  nor  any  office 
under  U&e  crown  or  in  the  church,  nor  any  eodesisstical  benefice,  can 
be  conferred  upon  any  individual  who  is  not  a  native-bom  citiaen  or 
legally  naturalised. 

The  legislature  consists  of  two  chambers,  namely,  the  Council  of 
the  Kingdom  (Reicharath),  and  the  Deputies.  The  former  is  composed 
of  the  princes  of  royal  blood  who  have  attained  their  majority, — the 
great  officers  of  the  crown,. — the  heads  of  houses  in  the  cases  of  sueh 
principalities  and  earldoms  as  were  parts  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire^ — 
a  bishop  named  by  the  king, — ^the  president  of  the  Protestant  Qenovl 
Consistcnry, — and  lastiy,  of  those  individuals  whom  the  king  may 
oreate  members  of  the  chamber  for  life  or  hereditarily.  The  Chamber 
of  Deputies  oonsists,  1,  of  such  landed  proprietors  as  exercise  judicial 
powers  in  right  of  their  properties  (gutuieitiiche  (Jerichtsbarkeit), 
provided  they  have  no  seat  or  vote  in  the  upper  chamber ; — 2,  of 
deputies  from,  the  universities ; — 8,  of  codesiaBtios  representing  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  chnrohes; — 4,  of  deputies  from  cities 
and  market- towns; — and  6,  of  such  landed  proprietors  as  do  not  come 
within  iJbe  classes  already  described.  The  numbw  of  members  is 
in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  7000  families :  of  these  members 
one-eighth  of  the  whole  number  must  be  taken  from  daas  1 ;  one 
member  from  eadi  of  the  three  universities ;  one-eighth  from  chuM  8 ; 
one-fourth  from  class  4  ;  and  two-fourths  of  the  whole  number  from 
class  6.  The  chamber  is  re-elected  every  aix  jBKtn,  except  when  the 
king  dissolves  it,  and  then  the  members  going  out  ars  re-eligible. 
The  chamber*  oannot  proceed  to  deliberate  unless  two-thirds  of  the 
deputies  are  present;  and  both  chambers  commence  and  olooe  their 
sessions  at  the  same  time.  All  motions  respecting  the  public 
burdens  are  in  the  first  place  brought  under  the  oonsideration  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  in  respect  of  any  other  subjects  the  king 
detennineB  btffora  which  chamber  they  shall  he  first  broughtw  No 
dirast  or  now  indirect  tasoa  can  be  levied,  nor  any  augmentation  or 


alteration  of  existing  taxes  be  made  by  the  king  without  the  previous 
sanction  of  the  legislature ;  and  the  same  san^ion  is  required  before 
any  ncfw  law  or  any  alteration,  autiientic  exposition  (authentisohe 
Erlailterung),  or  repeal  of  an  existing  law,  affecting  the  fr(«dom  of 
persons  or  properties,  can  take  effect  The  free  right  of  complaint 
against  violations  of  the  constitution  is  secured  to  every  oitiaen  or 
district  The  king  is  bound  to  call  the  legislature  together  once  v^ 
loast  in  every  three  years.  Its  ordinary  session  lasts  two  months ; 
but  it  may  be  extended  or  adjourned,  or  it  may  be  dissolved,  as  he 
may  deem  expedient :  in  the  last  cnse,  a  new  election  of  deputies 
must  take  place  within  three  montha  The  ministers,  though  they 
are  not  members  of  the  chambers,  have  the  right  of  being  present  at 
all  deliberations.  District  Assemblies  were  likewise  established  in 
the  year  1826 :  these  conairt  of  the  buigomaaier,  a  deputy  from 
each  town  or  place  where  a  market  is  held ;  of  the  headsman  of  eadi 
parish  (Qemeinde-Yorsteher) ;  a  deputy,  being  the  person  who  pays 
most  taxe^  or  a  small  land  proprietor  from  eadi  parish;  and  a 
oertain  proportion  of  landholders,  tithing-men,  and  fiumers,  besides 
a  representative  for  the  financial  department  of  the  district  A  royal 
commissioner  acts  as  president  of  these  assemblies ;  the  functions  of 
which  are  to  assets  the  public  burdens  and  district  rates  equitably 
in  each  pariah,  and  to  decide  all  local  questions  relating  to  any 
matter  having  reference  to  these  burdens  and  rates ;  such  as  their 
application  in  support  of  establishments  for  the  poor,  the  sick,  &a, 
in  making  roads,  &o.  The  king  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
swears  to  "govern  according  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
kingdom;"  and  every  prince  of  royal  blood,  upon  attaining  his 
msjority,  solemnly  makes  oath  that  he  will  rigidly  observe  the  terma 
of  this  constitution. 

Th€  PMie  Admimitraiwn.-^At  the  head  of  public  afiairs  is  a 
Council  of  State,  establiriied  by  a  royal  decree  of  the  18th  of 
November  1826  ;  it  is  composed  of  the  king ;  the  crown  prince,  if  of 
age ;  of  such* princes  of  royal  blood  in  a  direct  line  as  are  also  of 
age,  reaident  in  the  capital,  and  appointed  of  the  oouncil  by  the 
sovereign ;  of  the  ministers  of  state,  the  field-marshal,  and  six  oous- 
dllora  nominated  by  the  sovereign.  The  executive  authority  is  vested 
in  the  heads  of  the  following  seven  departments : — the  royal  house- 
hold and  foreign  affairs,^  ustice, — ^home  aflairs, — worship  and  public 
instruction, — ^finance, — commerce  and  publio  works, — and  the  army — 
whose  heads  form  the  cabinet,  and  are  assisted  at  their  meetings  by  a 
seoretary-general.  Each  of  the  eight  circles  or  provinces  has  a 
provincial  government  consisting  of  two  boards :  the  one  called  the 
Chamber  of  the  Interior  takes  ohai^ge  of  civil  concerns,  the  police, 
the  schools,  kc ;  the  other  termed  the  Chamber  of  Finanoe  manages 
the  aibirs  of  the  domains  of  the  state,  and  every  matter  connected 
with  the  financial  department  The  commissary-general  (Qeneral- 
oommisaair)  is  president  of  both  boards,  and  in  some  circles  he  is 
assisted  by  a  vice-president;  each  board  oonststsofa  director  and 
Bfveral  members  called  coundllors  and  assessors.  The  medical-police 
department  is  attached  to  the  Chamber  of  the  Interior;  and  a 
councillor  of  medicine  (Kreis-medioinal-rath)  superintends  it  Each 
circle  has  also  its  official  architect  and  surveyor. 

By  the  financial  law  adopted  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  Feb.  21  st^ 
1852,  the  net  public  income  and  expenditure  for  eadi  of  the  four 
years,  1862-1866,  wei«  fixed  as  follows  :—Income,  2,898,8072.,  ftr 
84,785,086  florins;  expenditure,  8,110,4692.,  or  87,825,616  florins; 
leaving  a  deficit  of  211,6622.  (2,689,881  florins)  to  be  covered  by  the 
profit  of  the  lottery,  and  bv  the  augmentation  of  the  direct  taxes,- 
except  upon  the  interest  on  the  debt    The  revenue  is  derived  friun — 

DiicctTii«8 £627,726 

Indirect  Taxea 1,238,700 

RoyRltles  and  PubUc  EaUblishmcnta         .        .        .  340,883 

Domains     .         .         . 013,596 

Various .  75,900 

£2,898,805 

The  national  debt  amounted  on  the  1st  of  October  1861  to 
11,416,8002. 

MUUmry  iSeteifrcea.— The  Conscription  Law  of  the  29th  of  March 
1812  rendet^  every  male  in  Bavaria  up  to  a  ceriahi  age,  with  ihe 
exception  of  ecclesiastics  and  the  sons  of  noblemen,  liable  to  the 
ballot ;  bat  a  new  Ibm  of  the  Ist  of  May  1829  allcrws  every  Bavarian 
to  enlist  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty ;  and  such  as  have 
already  served  six  years  may  contract  a  fresh  engagement  in  the 
service  until  they  reach  their  fortieth  year.  Every  Bavarian  is  liable 
to  the  Conscription  Law  after  he  has  completed  his  twenty-first  year ; 
and  from  the  1st  of  January  succeeding  the  ballot  by  which  he  has 
been  drawn,  his  liability  to  serve  in  the  army  if  called  upon  continuea 
during  the  two  following  years :  the  exemptions  are  confined  to  the 
only  son  of  a  parent  who  has  already  lost  two  sons  in  the  service, 
and  the  surviving  sons  of  every  parent  who  has  lost  three  sons  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  period  of  service  is  six  years ;  no  Bavarian  can 
settie  or  marry,  or  receive  any  definitive  appointment  before  he  has 
done  all  that  the  law  requires  with  regard  to  his  liability  to  bear 
aims.  Certain  exemptions  are  granted,  in  the  case  of  ecclesiastics  and 
atudenta,  as  weU  as  in  the  case  of  sons  without  whose  aid  the  sub- 
aistcnoe  of  lamilies  would  become  prsoarioua 
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Bararia,  as  a  member  of  the  German  Gonfedention,  fumiflhes  the 
largest  oontingent  (35,600  men)  of  any  exclusively  German  state. 
The  army  of  the  kingdom  is  much  laiger.  The  peace  establishment 
is  as  follows : — 

Infantry — 16  re^U.  of  the  line  and  6  battals.  of  aharpahootera      .  5S,500 

Cavalry — 8  reffimenta 8,968 

Artillery— 3  regimenta 7,492 

Sappera  and  Mlnera,  Pfmtoonmen,  and  Artificera    .                 .     .  1,421 


70.311 


with  6682  horses.  The  army  is  commanded  by  1  field-marshal, 
i  generals,  11  lieutenant-genenus,  and  2094  other  officers.  The  war 
establishment  increases  the  number  of  soldiers  about  8500. 

The  Landwehr,  or  militia,  is,  under  the  ordinance  of  the  year  1826, 
composed  of  all  Bavarians  who  have  not  been  already  drafted  into  the 
ranks  of  the  a-^tive  army  or  battalions  of  reserve,  are  not  under 
nineteen  or  above  sixty  years  of  age,  and  are  not  noblemen  or  eccle- 
siastics. The  number  is  detormiued  by  the  king  according  to  the 
emAigency,  and  may  amount  to  about  800,000  men,  independently  of 
any  levies  in  the  Palatinate.  Bavaria  has  a  right  to  pass  by  a  military 
road  through  the  territorv  of  Baden,  which  givSs  Bavaria  direct 
access  to  its  dominions  on  tne  Rhine. 

The  fortified  places  in  Bavaria  are — Landau,  the  strongest  of  its 
fortresses,  in  the  Palatinate :  it  is  also  one  of  the  fortresses  imme- 
diately attached  to  the  German  Confederation;  Passau,  on  the 
Danube,  in  Lower  Bavaria;  Wiirzbui^,  in  conjunction  with  the 
citadel  of  Marienberg ;  Ingolstadt,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Schiitter 
and  Danube,  in  the  Upper  Palatinate;  and  Yorchheim,  in  Lower 
Franconia,  a  place  of  inconsiderable  strength.  Bavaria  lUso  possesses 
several  mountain  strongholds,  such  as  Rosenbeiig,  near  Kronoch,  in 
Upper  Franconia ;  Rothenbeig  and  Wiilzburg,  in  Middle  Fnmconia ; 
and  Willibaldsburg,  near  Eichs^dt,  in  the  Upper  Palatinate. 

SuAory. — Our  accounts  of  the  ancient  Celtic  Boii  are  few  and  of 
little  importance.  K  tradition  however  is  to  be  credited  they 
migrated  from  Gkul  and  took  possession  of  the  country  between  the 
Upper  Danube  and  the  Alps,  after  subduing  the  native  inhabitants, 
about  600  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Shortly  before  this  last 
epoch  the  land  of  the  Boii  fell  under  the  Roman  yoke,  and  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  present  territory  of  Bavaria  became  a  constituent 
part  of  the  Roman  empire,  under  the  name  of  Vindelicia,  during  the 
following  150  years.  In  the  2nd  century,  when  the  North  poured 
down  its  bafbarians  upon  the  South,  there  was  no  county  in  Germany 
which  felt  the  pressure  more  severely  than  the  land  of  the  Boii ;  and 
its  inhabitants  were  long  kept  in  a  state  of  wretchedness  and  slavery 
by  a  constant  succession  of  barbarous  invaders,  till  at  last^  between 
the  middle  of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  the  Heruli,  Marcomanni, 
Thurinjii,  and  other  tribes,  establiahed  themselves  permanently  in 
Noricum,  which  constitutes  part  of  the  Bavaria  of  the  present  day, 
adopted  the  name  of  Boioarii,  and  forced  the  owners  of  the  soil  to 
abandon  their  native  language  and  customs  for  those  of  the  German 
race.  The  country  received  the  appellation  of  Boioaria,  which  has 
since  been  corrupted  into  Baiem  and  Bavaria.  On  the  dissolution  of 
the  Roman  empire  Bavaria  became  a  vassal  of  the  OstrogoUiic  empire, 
and  at  a  later  date  of  that  of  the  Franks,  whose  yoke  however  was  so 
easy  that  the  people  were  permitted  to  elect  their  own  di^es  out  of 
the  patrician  line  of  the  Agilolfingers.  These  princes,  whose  sway 
lasted  for  more  than  250  years,  were  so  little  dependent  upon  their 
foroign  masters  that  they  exercised  everr  prerogative  of  sovereignty 
except  the  right  of  malong  laws  and  alienating  lands,  which  were 
acts  that  required  the  sanction  of  a  body  of  legislators,  consisting  of 
priests,  counts,  judges,  and  elders  of  the  people.  Thassilo,  the  last 
duke  of  the  A^olfingian  line,  was  in  the  year  788  compelled  to 
submit  to  Charlemagne  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  was  con- 
demned to  death  at  the  assembly  of  Bfay  in  that  year,  but  was 
subsequently  pardoned  end  shut  up  in  a  monastery.  From  this  time, 
which  was  at  the  close  of  the  8th  century,  the  kings  of  the  Franks 
and  Germans  governed  the  country  by  their  lieutenants,  who  were 
dukes  or  counts  taken  firom  various  families.  In  1070  it  passed  by 
imperial  grant  into  the  possession  of  the  Guelphs;  and  in  1180  upon 
the  expulsion  of  Henry  tne  Lion,  duke  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  it  was 
transferred  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  to  Otho,  oount  of  Wittelsbach, 
a  native  prince,  from  whom  the  present  king  is  descended.  One  of 
the  most  important  acquisitions  subsequently  made  was  that  of  the 
earldom  of  the  Rhenish  Palatinate,  with  which  the  Emperor  Frederick 
III.  invested  this  family  in  1216.  Their  dominions  were  afterwards 
divided  between  contending  relatives  at  various  times,  imtil  the 
dukedom  of  Bavaria  was  fuUy  severed  from  the  Upper  and  Rhenish 
Palatinates  in  1829.  Several  other  partitions  ensued.  In  1507  the 
right  of  primogeniture  in  the  royal  family  was.introduced,  and  finally 
received  as  the  law  of  the  land  in  1578.  The  treaty  of  Westphalia 
not  only  recognised  the  title  of  the  Bavarian  princes  to  the  Upper 
Palatinate,  of  which  they  had  re-possessed  themselves  in  1621,  but 
confirmed  them  in  the  electoral  dignity,  to  which  they  had  been 
raised  by  the  emperor  of  Germany  in  1623.  Upon  the  extinction  of 
the  direct  Wittelbach  line  in  the  person  of  Maximilian  Joseph  III.  in 
1777,  the  Elector  Palatine,  .Charles  Theodore,  succeeded  to  the 
sovereignty,  and  ceded  the  districts  of  the  Inn,  containing  an  area  of 
840  square  milesy  to  Austria;  but  by  adding  his  patrimonial  posses- 


sions (the  Palatinate,  and  the  duchies  of  JuUers  and  Beig)  to  the 
Bavarian  territory,  he  increased  its  superficial  extent  to  upwards  of 
21,000  square  miles,  and  its  population  to  2,884,000.  To  these 
acquisitions  the  treaty  of  Luneville  in  1801  added  the  lands  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine ;  but  the  re-settlement  of  Germany  two  years 
afterwards  deprived  Bavaria  of  the  palatinate  on  the  right  bank,  to 
the  extent  of  about  4620  square  miles,  while  it  transferred  to  it  in 
exchange  6720  square  miles,  including  the  dissolved  bishopries  of 
Augsburg,  Bamberg,  Wiirsbuig,  and  Freisingen,  parts  of  the  domains 
of  Eiohsti^t  and  Passau,  &c.  The  treaty  of  Presbuxg,  which  raised 
the  electorate  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom  in  1805,  transferred  certain 
possessions  of  Austria  to  the  Bavarian  crown,  among  which  were 
sevenl  districts  in  Suabia,  the  Tyrol,  Voralbeig,  Brixen,  and  Trent^ 
as  well  as  the  cities  of  Augsburg,  Lindau,  &c.  The  additions  thus 
made  were  about  12,180  squaro  miles,  from  which  however  a 
deduction  of  about  2040  square  miles  is  to  be  made  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  Wiirzburg  territory. 

All  these  changes  and  accessions  increased  the  area  of  Bavaria  in 
1806  to  nearly  81,500  square  miles.  In  the  same  year  Bavaria  relin- 
quished the  Duchy  of  Berg  in  exchange  for  the  ICaigraviate  of  Ansbach, 
became  a  member  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation,  and  received  the 
city  of  Kiimbeig  and  the  sovereignty  over  the  mediatised  territories 
of  several  former  princes  of  the  empire,  as  a  compensation  for  tiie 
cession  of  some  inconsiderable  districts  to  Wiirtemburg.  By  the  treaty 
of  Vienna  in  1809  the  Bavarian  dominions  attained  the  greatest  extent 
of  territory  which  they  ever  possessed.  One  of  the  consequences  of 
this  treaty  was,  that  upon  giving  up  the  south  ci  the  Tyrol  to  the 
Italian  crown,  and  certain  domains  to  Wttrtembuig  and  Wiirzbnrg, 
Bavaria  acquired  nearly  the  whole  of  Salzburg,  BeSrohtesgaden,  the 
Austrian  circle  of  the  Inn,  and  part  of  that  of  Um  Hausruck,  Baareutb, 
and  Regensbuig,  by  which  exchange  her  possessious  were  increased  to 
about  35,700  square  miles.  In  conformity  with  the  treaty  of  Nied 
in  1812,  the  settlement  with  Austria  on  the  19th  June  1814,  and  the 
negotiations  concluded  with  the  same  power  on  the  14th  of  April 
1816,  Bavaria  restored  to  Austria  the  Tyrol,  Voralberg,  the  districts 
of  the  Inn  and  Hausruck,  and  those  portions  of  Salsbnrg  which  lie 
to  the  east  of  the  Salzach  and  Saale.  Bavaria  reodved  m  return 
Wiirzburg,  and  certain  parts  of  Fulda,  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Heese, 
of  Baden,  and  of  the  territories  of  the  old  palatinate,  Speyer,  &c. 
(formerly  constituting  portions  of  the  French  departments  of  Donners- 
berg,  Saar,  and  the  Lower  Rhine). 

The  first  king  of  Bavaria  was  Maximilian  Joseph,  who  assumed  the 
royal  dignity  on  the  Ist  of  January  1806,  and  was  succeeded  on  the 
18th  of  October  1825  by  his  son  Lewis  [Ludwig]  Charles  Augustus  I., 
who  abdicated  on  the  21st  of  March  1848  in  favour  of  his  son 
Maximilian  Joseph  II.,  the  present  king.    [See  Supflbmekt.] 

(Rudhardt's  8UUe  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria,  from  official  towrcet  ; 
Von  St.  Behlen's  Hittory,  Statistictf  Ac,  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria  ; 
Von  Schlieben's  Bavaria;  Canunerer;  Hassel;  Stein;  Horschel- 
mann;  Malchus;  Westenrieder;  Eisenmann;  Barrow;  Strang,  &c.) 

BAVAY.    [NoRD.] 

B  AVI  AN,  a  small  hamlet  in  Kurdistan,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Ghazir,  opposite  to  the  villsge  of  Khinnis,  which  stands  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  in  about  86"  424'  N.  lat..  48'*  28'  E.  long. 
The  place  has  become  celebrated  in  connection  with  the  Assyrian  rode 
sculptures  discovered  near  it  by  the  late  M.  Rouet,  French  consul  at 
Mosul,  and  since  visited  and  described  by  Dr.  Layard  in  his  '  Nineveh 
and  its  Remains,'  and  in  his  '  Nineveh  and  Babylon.'  The  sculptures 
are  carved  in  relief  on  one  side  of  a  narrow  rocky  ravine  in  the  Mis- 
soturi  hills,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gomel,  a  brawling  mountain  torrent 
which  joins  the  Ghazir  from  the  north-west  just  above  Bavian.  The 
sculptures  are  cut  in  the  face  of  a  limestone  cliff  that  rises  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  bed  of  the  torrent.  The  face  of  the  cliff  has  been 
smoothed  down  into  several  compartments  or  tablets,  each  indosed  in 
a  frame  of  the  living  rock,  and  protected  by  an  overhanging  cornice 
from  the  water  that  trickles  down  the  precipice.  The  bas-reliefs, 
which  are  of  colossal  size  and  admirable  execution,  are  of  the  true 
Assyrian  type,  and  represent  gods,  kings,  warriors,  sacred  symbols, 
and  mythic  animals.  They  have  sufferKl  much  from  the  effects  of 
the  atmosphere,  but  still  more  from  the  excavation  of  tombs  in  the 
ready  scarped  rocks  by  some  people  who  occupied  the  oountiy  after 
the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  Across  thne  of  the  tablets  are 
inscriptions  in  the  cuneiform  character,  which  were  copied  by  Dr. 
Layard  and  have  been  translated  bv  Dr.  Hinoks.  These  inscriptions 
recount  the  exploits  of  Sennacherib,  and  are  considered  of  consider- 
able historical  importance.  They  will  be  noticed  in  another  division 
of  this  work. 

BAWTRY,  a  maxicet-town  and  township  which  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire ;  part  of  the  town  is 
however  in  Nottinghamshire.  Bawtry  is  partly  in  the  parish  of  Blyth, 
and  partly  in  the  parishes  of  Scrooby  and  Harworth.  That  portion 
which  is  in  Yorkshire  belongs  to  the  lower  division  of  the  wapentake 
of  Strafforth  and  Tiokhill ;  the  Nottinghunshire  part  is  in  the  wapen- 
take of  Bassetlaw.  The  boundary  line  of  the  counties  runs  east  and 
west  through  the  town.  Bawtry  is  in  58*  25'  N.  lat,  1'  I'.W.  long. ; 
44  miles  &  by  E.  from  York,  158  miles  N.  by  W.  from  London  k^ 
road,  and  1474  miles  by  the  Great  Northern  railway.  The  population 
of  the  ehapeliy  of  Bawtry  in  1851  was  1170.    The  living  is  a  ounoy 
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held  with  the  Ticarage  of  Blyth,  and  is  in  the  archdeaooniy  of  Not- 
tingham and  diocese  of  Lincoln. 

Bawtry  is  situated  on  a  slight  eminence  which  gradually  slopes 
towards  the  river  Idle.  This  river,  which  flows  eastward  of  the  town, 
is  navigable  for  small  craft  The  road  from  London  to  York  passes 
through  liie  main  street,  which  is  very  broad  and  has  some  good  houses. 
The  whole  town  is  cleanly  and  cheerful  in  its  appearance.  The  streets 
are  macadamised,  and  the  town  i»  lighted  with  gas.  The  chief  employ- 
ments of  the  people  are  those  connected  with  agriculture ;  and  the 
retail  shops  are  chiefly  supported  by  the  neighbouring  rural  district. 
The  church,  which  is  small,  is  subordinate  to  that  of  Blyth.  There 
are  two  places  of  worships  belonging  to  the  Dissenters.  There  is  a 
National  school  at  Bawtry,  which  is  supported  by  subscription,  and 
which  furnishes  instruction  to  about  100  children.  The  market-day 
is  Thursday.  The  corn-market^  which  had  for  some  time  fallen  into 
insignificance,  was  revived  in  October  1849.  There  are  fairs  on  the 
Thursday  in  Whitsun-week  and  November  22nd. 

Dr.  Hunter  says  that  formerly,  when  royal  personages  travelled 
with  more  state  than  at  present,  the  king,  or  any  member  of  his  family 
who  might  be  on  a  journey  in  the  district,  was  usually  met  at  Bawtry 
by  the  sheriff  of  the  county  with  a  train  of  attendant. 

(Hunter's  Hittory  of  the  Deanery  of  Donauter  ;  Communication  from 
Torhthire.) 

BAY,  a  portion  of  the  sea,  of  such  a  form  that  it  is  wider  at  the 
part  nearest  the  open  sea  and  narrower  the  farther  it  advances  into 
the  mainland.  According  to  this  definition  the  term  is  rightly 
applied  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  Chesapeak  Bay,  and 
Botany  Bay ;  but  sometimes  it  is  used  where  the  tain  'gulf  would  seem 
to  be  more  appropriate.  This  latter  term  properly  implies  an  arm  of 
the  sea  which,  without  any  or  with  only  little  diminution  in  breadth, 
enters  veiw  deeply  into  the  mainland,  as  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  or  the  Qulf 
of  Finland.  Smaller  portions  of  the  sea  of  this  description  are  called 
in  Scotland  'friths'  or  'firths,'  and  in  Norway,  where  they  are  very 
numerous,  '  fiords'  or  'Qords.'  According  to  this  definition  we  should 
not  say  Boflln's  Bay,  but  Baffin's  Gulf.  To  introduce  greater  precision 
into  geography  it  would  still  be  necessary  to  distingui^  both  Days  and 
gulfs  from  'close  seas,'  by  which  we  understand  extensive  parts  of  the 
sea  inclosed  on  every  side  with  land,  and  united  with  the  ocean  only  by 
straits  or  narrow  arms,  like  the  Mediterranean  or  the  Baltic  Sea  and 
the  Red  Sea.  But  here  too  the  common  practice  is  not  exact.  We 
say  Hudson's  Bay  where  we  should  use  the  term  Hudson's  Sea,  and 
the  same  observation  holds  good  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  as 
well  deserves  the  name  of  sea  as  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Sometimes  also 
close  seas  have  received  the  name  of  gulfs,  as  the  Persian  Gulf. 

BAY  OF  ISLANDS.    [Zeaulitd,  New.] 

BAYAMO.    [Salvador,  San.] 

BAYAN  KHARA  MOUNTAINS  is  the  Mongol  name  of  a  very 
extensive  range  in  Eastern  Asia,  in  a  comer  of  the  globe  which  hais 
never  been  visited  by  Europeans,  and  which  therefore  is  only  known 
to  us  by  the  accounts  of  the  Chinese  geographers.  According  to  them 
a  vast  mountain-knot  is  situated  neany  in  the  centre  of  the  high  table- 
land of  Eastern  Asia  to  the  west  of  the  Lake  Khoo-khoo-nor,  between 
35"  and  38''  N.  lat.,  and  about  96**  and  100"  £.  long.  From  this 
mountain-knot  high  ranges  seem  to  proceed  towards  all  the  points  of 
the  compass,  three  of  which  extend  to  the  east  in  the  direction  of  the 
principal  chain.  The  most  northern,  called  Khi-lian  Shan,  separates 
the  basin  of  the  lake  of  Khoo-khoo-nor  from  the  great  desert  of  the 
Gobi.  The  middle  chain,  and  as  it  seems  the  highest  of  the  three, 
called  Siue  Shan  (Snow  Mountains),  fills  up  with  its  numerous  high 
and  steep  summits  the  whole  region  between  the  lake  of  Khoo-khoo- 
nor  and  the  great  river  Hoang-Ho.  The  most  southern  of  the  three, 
the  Bayan  ^ara  Mountains,  first  runs  towards  the  south,  and  the 
waters  descending  fh)m  its  eastern  declivities  give  lise  to  the  river 
Hoang-Ho.  Soon  afterwards  the  range  declines  towards  east-south-east 
and  separates  in  this  direction  the  upper  courses  of  the  two  great 
rivers  Hoang-Ho  and  Yang-tse-kiang,  until  branching  off  in  numerous 
ramifications  it  obliges  the  Yang-tse-kiang  to  take  a  southern  and  the 
Hoang-Ho  a  northern  cotirse.  Thus  these  rivers,  which  to  the  west  of 
100**  £.  long,  run  hardly  more  than  50  miles  from  one  another,  are  \mder 
103"  E.  long,  a  distance  of  more  than  10  degrees  of  latitude  apart, 
which  they  keep  to  about  112"  E.  long.,  where  they  again  approach 
one  another  within  about  i  degrees,  or  about  270  miles.  The  moun- 
tain chains  in  Eastern  Tibet,  and  in  China  between  the  Hoang-Ho  and 
Yang-tse-kiang,  are  connected  with  the  Bayan  Khara  Mountains. 

We  know  nothing  respecting  the  minend  riches  of  the  Bayan  Khara 
Mountains  from  the  Chmese  geographers ;  but  we  are  informed  that 
those  ranges  which  lie  to  the  west  of  103"  E.  long,  in  many  places  rise 
above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  and  that  even  glaciers  are  frequent 
among  them.  They  are  however  rarely  visited  on  account  of  their 
severe  climate.    (EJaproth's  Asiatic  Magaxine  ;  Bitter's  Asia.) 

BAYAZID.    [Armenia.] 

BAYEUX,  an  episcopal  town  in  the  French  department  of  Calvados, 
stands  on  the  little  river  Aure  and  about  6  miles  from  its  mouth,  in 
49"  17'  N.  lat,  0"  42'  W.  long.,  at  a  distance  of  156  miles  W.  bv  N.  from 
Paris,  and  has  a  population  of  9840.  The  town  is  old,  and  ihe  houses 
are  generally  buHt  of  wood  and  plaster.  The  large  cathedral  is  said 
to  be  the  oldest  place  of  Christian  worship  in  Normandy;  some 
portions  of  the  structure  date  from  the  11th  century,  when  the  Con- 
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querelas  brother  Odo  held  the  see  of  Bayeux.  It  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  cross  and  in  the  gothic  style.  The  west  front  is  surmounted  by 
two  lofty  towers  of  unequal  height  crowned  with  pyramidal  spires ; 
the  higher  of  the  two  has  an  elevation  of  246  feet.  Above  the  choir 
springs  an  octagonal  bell-tower,  which  terminates  in  a  pyramidal 
lantern,  and  this  is  supported  by  8  elegant  columns ;  the  entire  height 
of  this  tower  is  240  feet  The  other  churches  are  that  of  St-£xup^ 
which  is  situated  outside  the  town,  and  that  of  St-Patrice.  Before 
the  revolution  there  were  17  churches  in  the  town  and  its  environs ; 
there  are  now  four.  The  town-house  in  which  the  famous  tapestry  of 
Queen  Matilda  was  kept  is  the  only  other  remarkable  building.  The 
tapestry  has  we  believe  been  recently  removed  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  to  Paris,  to  be  deposited  among  the  historical  records  of 
France.  Bayeux' is  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  lace.  There  is  a 
manufactory  for  producing .  lai^  laee-pieces,  such  as  dresses,  scar£B, 
shawls,  mantillas,  &c.  These  laces  are  exported  to  Spain,  Mexico,  the 
United  States,  and  elsewhere.  The  porcelain  of  Bayeux  maintains  a 
very  high  repute.  Muslins,  serges,  calicoes,  table-linen,  cotton-yam, 
leather,  and  hats  are  also  manufactured.  The  town  is  situated  in  a 
very  fertile  plain,  rich  in  pasture ;  hence  there  is  a  good  trade  in 
agricultural  produce,  but  particularly  in  butter,  fat  cattle,  pigs, 
poultry,  &c.  Five  large  fairs  are  held  azmually ;  one  of  which  on  ihe 
1st  and  2nd  of  November  is  a  great  horse  fair.  Bayeux  has  a  college, 
triounals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary, 
and  a  public  library.  It  stands  on  the  line  of  railway  now  in  course 
of  construction  through  Caen  from  Paris  to  Cherbourg.  {IHctionnairt 
de  la  France  ;  Mat^gregor's  Statistics.) 

BAYLE'N.     [Jaek.J 

BAYO'NNE,  a  considerable  town  in  the  south  of  France,  in  the 
departments  of  Basses-Pyr<$n4es  and  liandes,  in  43"  30'  N.  hit,  1"  SO' 
W.  long.,  distant  430  miles  S.S.W.  from  Paris,  and  65  miles  W.  by  N. 
from  Pau  :  population,  17,303. 

Bayonne  is  favourably  situated  for  trade,  being  at  the  junction  of 
two  navigable  rivers,  the  Adour  and  the  Nive,  whose  united  streams 
fall  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay  two  or  three  miles  below  the  town.  By 
these  two  rivers  Bayonne  is  divided  into  three  parts.  That  part 
situated  on  the  left,  or  south-west  bank  of  the  Nive,  is  called  Grand 
or  Great  Bayonne,  that  between  the  two  rivers  is  called  Petit  or  Little 
Bayonne,  and  that  on  the  north  or  right  bank  of  the  Adour  is  called 
the  suburb  of  St -Esprit  The  latter  is  in  the  department  of  Landes; 
in  its  population  is  included  a  large  number  of  Jews,  the  descendants 
of  persons  expelled  at  various  periods  from  Spain.  The  entrance  of 
the  port  is  narrow,  and  a  dangerous  shifting  bar  crosses  it,  on  which 
in  westerly  winds  there  is  a  violent  surfl  The  harbour  is  however 
safe,  the  bar  affording  it  shelter  to  seaward,  and  it  is  well  frequented. 
The  risk  of  danger  in  entering  the  harbour  is  now  somewhat  diminished 
in  consequence  of  the.  employment  of  steam-tugs. 

Bayonne  is  fortified,  and  is  in  the  first  dass  of  strong  places.  Each 
part  of  it  is  defended  by  ramparts  flanked  by  bastions  and  surroimded 
by  wide  and  deep  ditches  wnich  can  be  flooded  at  pleasure.  Great 
Bayonne  has  a  castle  flanked  by  four  round  towers  called  the  Old 
Castle;  Little  Bayonne  has  the  New  Castle  flanked  by  four  bastions; 
and  adjoining  to  the  suburb  St-EUprit  is  a  citadel  which  commands 
at  once  the  two  rivers,  the  approaches  to  the  city  both  by  land  and 
sea,  and  the  city  itself. 

Bayonne  is  a  handsome  place.  The  houses  are  well  built  of  stone, 
the  streets  are  wide,  and  the  places  or  squares  are  adorned  with  good 
buildings.  The  different  parts  of  the  town  are  connected  by  bridges, 
two  over  the  Nive,  and  one,  a  handsome  wooden  bridge,  over  the 
Adour.  Along  the  river-side  are  some  good  quays.  The  nmnerous 
vessels  large  and  small  by  which  the  rivers  are  covered  give  animation 
to  tiie  scene.  Of  the  public  buildings  the  Cathedral  of  Notre- 
Dame  and  the  Mint  may  be  mentioned.  The  town  has  a  tribunal  of 
first  instance,  a  tribunal  and  chamber  of  commerce,  naval  and  com- 
mercial docks,  a  school  of  navigation,  and  a  theatre.  The  environs 
are  remarkably  beautiful,  having  woods,  hills,  rivers,  meadows,  and 
cultivated  fields,  stretching  along  the  foot  of  the  lofty  Pyrenees. 
There  is  a  fine  promenade  called  All^s  Marines,  which  is  lined  with 
trees,  and  extends  about  a  mile  in  length  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Adour.    The  bayonet  was  invented  at  Bayonne  and  named  from  it 

Bayonne  has  extensive  rope-walks,  glass-bottle  factories,  su^^ 
refineries,  ship-buUding  yards,  and  establishments  for  fitting  out  ships 
for  the  whale-fishexy.  It  is  famous  for  its  hams,  which  however  are 
not  cured  in  the  town,  but  near  Orthez  and  Pau  in  the  Pyrenees, 
whence  they  are  brought  to  Bayonne  for  exportation.  Brandy  and 
excellent  chocolate  are  hugely  nuide.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  very 
considerable :  broadcloths,  linen,  silks,  tar,  drugs,  wines,  brandies,  and 
fir  timber  are  among  its  exports ;  also  masts,  which  are  floated  down 
from  the  forests  of  the  Pyrenees  by  the  Nive  and  Adour,  or  their 
branches,  and  sent  to  Brest  and  other  ports.  Of  the  imports,  Spanish 
wool  is  Uie  principal ;  among  other  articles  of  import  are  saffron, 
liquorice,  bullion,  and  olive-oil.  The  coasting  trade  employs  the 
greater  part  of  the  vessels  which  enter  or  leave  the  port  of  sayonne; 
a  few  ships  are  engaged  in  the  cod-fishery.  A  good  deal  of  smuffiling 
is  carried  on  between  the  frontier  districts  of  France  and  Spain. 
Small  steamers  ply  on  the  Adour  between  Bayonne  and  Dax.  Bayonne 
is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  whose  diocese  includes  the  department  of 
Basses-Pyrdn^  and  who  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Auch, 
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The  bishops  of  Bayonne  were  styled  bishops  of  Labour,  from  the 
district  of  Labour,  which  is  compriae4  between  the  Adour  and  the 
Bidassoa,  and  of  which  Bayonne  was  the  capital  Near  the  town  is 
the  old  castle  of  Marac,  in  which  Charles  lY.  in  1808  resigned  to 
Kapoleon  his  right  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  This  castle  was  greatly 
injured  by  fire  jn  1826. 

In  the  invasion  of  France  by  the  allies  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
in  18X4,  the  citadel  of  Bayonne  was  invested  by  a  force  under 
Lieutenant-Geperal  Sir  John  Hope.  0|i  the  morning  of  the  14th 
of  April,  several  days  after  hostilities  in  the  north  of  France — the  then 
grei^t  scene  of  warfare — had  been  terminated  by  the  abdication  of 
Kapoleon,  a  sortie  took  place  from  the  entrenched  camp  formed  by 
the  French  in  front  of  the  citadel.  The  attack  though  repulsed 
caused  a  severe  loss  (800  ofi^cers  and  men  killed,  wounded,  or  taken) 
to  the  besiegers.  Sir  John  Hope  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Major- 
General  IJay,  the  general  commanding  the  hne  of  outposts,  was 
killed. 

It  is  said  that  in  1564  Bayonne  was  the  scene  of  an  interview 
between  Catherine  de  Medici  and  the  Duke  of  Alba,  at  which  was 
planned  the  massacre  of  the  Huguenots,  which  was  carried  into  efifect 
seven  years  afterwai'ds  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day.  When  the 
massacre  took  place  however,  D'Orthez,  commandant  of  Bayonne, 
refused  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  court. 

The  name  Bayonne  is  said  to  mean  in  the  old  Gascon  or  Basque 
language  *  a  port.* 

(pictionnaire  de  la  France ;  Walckenaer's  Olographic  des  Gaulcs.) 

BAYSE.    [Garonne.] 

BAYSWATER.    [Middlmex.] 

BAZA    [Gbanapa.] 

BAZAS.    [O1RONDE.J 

BAZOIS.     [NiivBE.] 

BEACHY  HEAD.    [Sussex.] 

BEACONSFIELD,  Buckinghamshire,  a  market-town  in  the  parish 
of  Beaconsfield  and  hundred  of  Bumham,  in  bV  36'  N.  lat.^  0'  38'  W. 
long. ;  81  miles  S.S.E.  from  Buckingham,  and  28  miles  W.  by  N.  from 
London :  the  population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  1684.  The  Uving 
is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Bucks  and  diocese  of  Oxford.  • 

The  town  is  situated  upon  high  ground,  whence  it  boa  been  sup- 
posed that  its  name  is  derived  from  a  beacon  that  formerly  occupied 
the  spot  It  consists  of  four  streets,  the  principal  of  which,  forming 
part  of  the  road  from  Uxbridge  to  High  Wycombe,  is  nearly  three- 
<|uarter8  of  a  mile  in  length.  The  substratum  on  which  the  town 
stands  is  chiefly  gravel,  and  the  houses  are  built  with  flints  or  brick. 
The  church,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  built  of  flints  and  ashlar,  and 
consists  of  a  nave  with  north  and  south  aisles,  chancel,  and  a  laige 
square  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  tower,  crowned  with  a  small 
octagonal  spire,  has  demi-octagonal  buttresses  at  each  comer,  and  has 
windows  of  the  perpendicular  style.  The  windows  in  the  north  aisle 
4re  pointed,  those  in  the  south  aisle  have  the  depressed  square-headed 
arches  of  the  ^udor  period.  The  remains  of  Edmund  Burke,  who 
resided  and  died  at  Gregories  in  this  parish^  ue  deposited  in  the 
church.  The  churchyard  contains  a  white  marble  altar-tomb  in 
honour  of  the  poet  Waller,  to  whom  the  manor  belonged.  The  manor 
was  anciently  m  tjie  possession  of  the  Windsors;  it  afterwards,  as  well 
as  the  church,  became  the  property  of  Bumham  Abbey ;  and  thence 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  ancestors  of  the  poet,  one  of  whom  died 
at  Burnham  as  early  as  1541.  The  manor  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  poet's  descendants  until  J  832,  when  it  was  purchased  by  Sir 
Gore  Ouseley,  Bart.,  the  distinguished  diplomatist.  On  his  death  it 
was  sold,  in  1848,  to  John  Hargreaves,  Esq.,  of  Manchester.  Hall 
Bam,  the  family  mansion  of  the  poet,  is  still  standing,  but  not  exactly 
as  left  by  the  poet.  Sir  Gore  Ouseley  having  built  an  additional  wing 
to  it  Gregones,  the  seat  of  Burke,  was  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1818.  The  rectory-house  is  very  ancient  The  arms  of  Bumham 
Abbey  are  carved  in  the  spandrels  of  the  arched  stone  gateway  which 
opens  into  the  court,  rouud  three  sides  of  which  the  building  rises. 
There  are  also  two  stone  chimney-pieces  with  the  arms  of  the  abbey 
carved  upon  them  in  the  interior ;  and  niches  for  holy  water  are  tftill 
preserved  in  the  inner  wall. 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Grtat  Westem  railway,  Beaconsfield, 
from  its  situation  on  the  high  road  between  London  and  Oxford,  pos- 
sessed a  large  business  in  coaching  and  posting,  and  the  inhabitants 
have  suflbred  proportionately  from  the  loss  of  it  Its  com  and  cattle 
market^  have  also  declined.  The  town  is  remarkable  for  its  salubrity ; 
not  a  single  case  of  cholera  occurred  in  it  during  either  of  the  visita- 
tions of  that  malady.  This  and  the  beauty  of  the  neighbourhood,  as 
well  as  its  proximity  to  London,  seem  to  render  it  a  suitable  place  for 
a  summer  residence,  or  for  those  who  seek  occasional  change.  There 
itt  communication  by  omnibus  with  the  Slough  station  of  the  Great 
Western  railway,  which  is  eight  miles  distant  The  market-day  is 
Wednesday ;  and  fiiini  are  held  on  ^ebmary  13th  and  Holy  Thursday, 
the  latter  being  for  cattle. 

(Lysons's  If o^na  Britannia;  Lipscomb's  JJirtory  of  the  County  of 
Bucks;  Oorretpondent  <U  Beacon^Md.^ 

BBAMINSTER,  or  BEAMINSTER  FORUM,  Dorsetshire,  a  market- 
town^  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Netherbury 
•nd  in  the  Bridport  division  of  the  hundred  of  Beaminster  Forum. 
The  town  is  situated  in  50*  48'  N.  lat,  2"  44'  W.  long.,  18  miles  N.W. 


from  Dorchester,  and  137  miles  S.W.  from  London :  tne  population 
of  the  town  in  1851  was  2085.  In  1840  Beaminster  was  separated 
from  the  mother-church  of  Netherbury,  and  made  a  distinct  pariah 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdea- 
conry of  Doraet  and  diocese  of  Salisbury.  Beaminster  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  26  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  50,329  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  14,275. 

Beaminster  is  situated  on  the  river  Birt,  which  issues  from  several 
springs  running  from  the  hills  with  which  the  town  is  surrounded. 
The  town  is  of  considerable  antiquity.  In  Domesday  Book  Beminstre 
is  classed  among  the  lands  belonging  to  the  bishopric  of  Sarum.  Be^e- 
minster  was  given  to  Bishop  Osmund  in  1091,  to  augment  two  of  the 
prebends  of  his  cathedral.  The  parish  consists  of  three  manors : 
Beaminster  Prima,  Beaminster  Secundo,  and  Beaminster  Parsonatus, 
all  of  which  are  held  on  lease  by  the  present  lords  under  the  church 
of  Salisbury.  Leland  thus  describes  Beaminster  in  his  time  : — *'  It  is 
a  praty  market  town,  and  usith  much  housbandry,  and  lyith  in  one 
street  from  north  to  south,  and  in  another  from  west  to  east  There 
is  a  faire  chapelle  of  ease  in  this  town.  Netherby  [Netherbury]  is  the 
paroch  chirch  to  it,  and  Beminstre  is  a  prebend  to  the  chirch  of  Sares- 
byri."  The  town  was  almost  entirely  destrayed  by  fire  in  1644,  while 
Prince  Maurice  was  in  quarters  there.  It  was  rebuilt  by  the  assistance 
of  Parliament,  bht  in  1684  was  again  consumed ;  and,  finally,  in  1781 
upwards  of  50  houses,  besides  bams,  stables,  and  other  buildings,  were 
reduced  to  ruins.  To  these  fires  however  the  to^vn  is  indebted  for 
its  present  very  respectable  appearance,  most  of  the  houses  being 
good  modem  buildings.  The  streets  are  paved;  and  we  are  in- 
formed that  "  the  town,  which  had  relapsed  into  darkness  from  the 
feiilure  of  the  old  Gas  Company,  is  now  very  efficiently  lighted  with 
gas. 

The  church  and  the  Free  school  are  the  principal  buildings  in  the 
town.  The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  nativity  of  the  Blessed 
Yirgin,  is  a  large  and  handsome  structure,  standing  on  an  eminence  on 
the  south  side  of  the  town.  It  is  supported  in  the  inside  by  gothic  arches 
and  pillars  of  Ham-hill  stone.  The  tower  is  nearly  100  feet  high,  and 
is  decorated  with  sculptures,  illustrative  of  the  woollen  trade,  for 
which  the  town  was  famous  at  the  time  they  were  executed  :  there 
are  also  figures  of  one  or  two  of  the  kings,  and  a  number  of  roses,  of 
which  tradition  states  that  the  figures  are  those  of  the  kings  who 
reigned  at  the  times  that  repairs  were  done  to  the  church,  and  the 
roses  commemorate  the  union  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster. The  chancel  has  recently  undergone  considerable  alterations, 
and  the  whole  interior  of  the  building  has  been  much  improved.  A 
new  chapel  of  ease,  built  in  the  early  English  style,  and  dedicated  to 
the  Holy  Trinity,  has  been  recently  erected  at  the  north-western 
extremity  of  the  town.  This  chapel  contains  400  sittings,  all  of 
which  are  free  and  unappropriated,  ^here  are  some  Dissenting 
places  of  worship.  The  Free  school  was  founded  in  or  about 
the  year  1684  by  Mrs.  Frances  Tucker,  for  the  education  of  20  of  the 
poorest  boys  in  Beaminster,  three  or  four  of  whom  are  to  be  appren- 
ticed to  the  sea-service.  The  estate  with  which  this  school  is  endowed 
was  let  in  the  year  1707  at  652.  a  year,  which  is  now  increased  to  160^ ; 
the  surplus  has  been  employed  in  increasing  the  number  of  boys  in  the 
school  from  20  to  100,  and  in  providing  fuel,  which  is  sold  to  the  poor 
at  a  reduced  ;tite  during  the  winter.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Hood,  the 
father  of  Lords  Hood  and  Bridport,  was  master  of  this  school  in  1715. 
There  is  an  almshouse,  built  about  1627  by  Sir  John  Strode,  and 
afterwards  endowed  by  him  and  his  daughter,  Lady  Joan  Tuberville, 
for  the  maintenance  of  six  poor  women. 

The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sailcloth, 
of  iron,  tin,  and  copper  wares.  The  market  is  held  on  Thursday, 
and  there  are  fairs  on  April  14th,  September  10th,  and  October  9th. 
The  quarter  sessions  were  held  here  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  the 
first  seven  years  of  Charles  I.,  but  they  were  afterwards  removed  to 
Bridport :  they  are  now  held  in  Dorchester. 

(Hutchins's  History  and  Antiquitice  of  tfte  County  of  Dore^ ;  Com- 
munication from  Beaminster.) 

BEAR  LAKE,  a  great  sheet  of  water  situated  in  the  north-west 
part  of  North  America,  near  the  Arctic  Circle.  Its  shape  is  ve^  irre- 
gular, the  entire  lake  being  formed  by  five  arms  or  bays  which  have  a 
common  centre.  The  greatest  length  is  150  miles,  and  the  greatest 
breadth  120  miles.  The  water  is  transparent  and  very  deep.  The  surface 
is  supposed  to  be  about  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  chief 
afliuent  is  the  Dease  River,  which  flows  in  at  Dease's  Bay.  The  outlet 
is  by  Bear  Lake  River,  which  flows  in  a  south-west  dij^ction  for  70 
miles  to  its  junction  with  the  Mackenzie  River,  in  64"  59'  N.  lat, 
which  point  is  about  500  miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  The  breadth  of  Bear  Lake  River  throughout  its  whole 
course  is  never  less  than  450  feet,  except  at  one  remarkable  place, 
called  'the  Rapid,'  about  midway  between  the  lake  and  Mackenzie 
River,  where  the  river  descends  between  two  lofty  walls  of  rock,  which 
are  three  miles  long  and  120  feet  high.  The  stream  varies  in  depth 
from  one  to  three  fathoms,  and  flows  six  miles  an  hour.  It  is  joined 
in  its  course  by  several  considerable  branches  of  muddy  water. 

Great  Bear  Lake  contains  an  abundance  of  fish.  At  the  south-west 
extremity  of  the  lake,  in  65"  12'  N.  lat,  128"  18'  W.  long.,  is  Fort 
Franklin,  one  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  stations.  In  most  of 
the  overland  journeys  from  Canada  to  the  Arctic  shores^  luch  as  those 
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of  Franklm,  Simpson,  and  Richardson,  Great  Bear  Lake  has   been 
passed  in  the  route. 

BE'AUN,  one  of  the  thirty-two  provinces  into  which  France  was 
formerly  divided.  It  now  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  department 
of  Basses-Pyrt^ndes.  Its  capital  was  Pan.  [PTBiN^ES,  Bassks;  Pau.] 
Th  3  name  Bdam  is  derived  from  Benehamum,  an  ancient  town  first 
mentioned  in  the  '  Itinerary '  of  Antoninus ;  its  exact  position  is 
undetermined.  D'Anville  places  it  near  Orthez;  Walckenaer  at 
Vieille-Tour,  east  of  the  villose  of  Maslacq,  which  stands  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Gave-de-Pau,  aoout  5  miles  south-east  from  Orthez. 
Benehamum,  or  Benamum,  as  it  was  then  called,  existed  in  the 
6tk  century,  and  gave  title  to  a  bishop. 

Bdam  was  included  in  the  country  of  the  Aquitani.  Upon  the 
downfal  of  the  Roman  empire  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Qoths, 
from  whom  it  was  wrested  by  the  Pranks  under  Clovis.  It  was 
however  subsequently  lost  by  the  Franks,  but  came  again  into  their 
possession  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  In  820  Louis  le  Debonnaire, 
son  of  Charlemagne,  conferred  the  vice-county  of  B^am  on  the  son 
of  the  duke  of  Gascoigne,  and  it  continued  in  the  possession  of  his 
family  till  1134.  By  failure  of  the  male  line  of  his  posterity  it  passed 
into  other  families,  as  those  of  the  viscounts  of  Gavaret,  the  Moncades 
^ho  were  among  the  chief  nobles  of  Catalonia),  and  the  counts  of 
Foix.  These  last  acquired  possession  of  the  district  of  Bigorre,  and 
intermarried  with  the  royal  family  of  Navarre.  By  this  iutermarriage 
the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  the  principality  of  B^arn,  and  the  counties 
of  Foix  and  Bigorre  came  into  the  hands  of  one  possessor.  On  the 
failure  of  heirs  male  they  were  conveyed  by  marriage  into  Uie  family 
of  D'Albret,  and  augmented  by  the  inheritance  of  that  family.  Of 
this  family  sprang  Honry  IV.,  who  inherited  the  country  of  B^am  and 
Lower  Navarre.  On  the  accession  of  Henry  to  the  throne  of  France, 
B^am  was  united  with  France,  and  has  continued  to  be  so  united 
ever  since. 

BEAUCAIRE,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Gard  in  France,  stands 
at  the  base  of  a  bare  rocky  cliff  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ru6ne,  in 
43^  48'  N.  lat,  4<*  36'  E.  long.,  at  a  distance  of  439  miles  S.S.E.  from 
Paris,  and  16  miles  by  railway  E.  from  Nismes :  population,  9795. 
The  town  communicates  with  Tarascon  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Rhdne  by  a  magnificent  suspension-bridge  of  four  arches,  which  spans 
the  river  at  a  point  where  its  breadth  is  689  yards :  it  was  erected  in 
1829  at  a  cost  of  600,0002.  The  streets  of  Beaucaire  are  narrow,  but 
the  houses  are  pretty  well  built :  the  most  remarkable  buildings  are 
the  Tour-Carrie,  a  square  tower  of  admirable  structure,  the  church, 
the  town-hall,  and  the  gate  of  the  Rhdne.  On  the  rock  above  the 
town  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  Bellicadro,  which  belonged  to 
the  counts  of  Toulouse,  and  from  which  the  town  derives  its  name. 

Beaucaire  is  very  advantageously  situated  for  trade.  It  has  com- 
munication with  the  Mediterranean  by  the  Rhdne,  which  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  considerable  size  up  to  the  town ;  bv  the  canal  of  Beau- 
caire, or  Aigues-Mcrtes,  which  forms  part  of  the  great  system  of 
canals  that  unite  the  Rhdne  and  the  Garonne ;  and  by  railways  with 
Nismes,  Montpellier,  Cette,  Avignon,  and  Marseille.  A  railroad  joins 
Beaucaire  also  to  the  iron  and  coal  districts  of  Alais  and  La  Grand' 
Combe.  Long  before  the  age  of  railroads  however  its  favourable  position 
made  it  an  entrepot  of  the  trade  of  France  with  Spain,  Africa,  Italy,  and 
the  Levant.  One  of  the  great  old  fairs  of  Europe  is  held  here  every 
year  during  the  month  of  July.  It  is  said  to  date  from  the  year  1168. 
Although  it  begins  on  the  first  of  the  month,  the  bustle  of  business 
does  not  commence  till  about  the  15th,  when  Greek,  Armenian,  Turkish, 
E^'yptian,  Arabian,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Moorish  merchants  arrive  to 
sell  the  merchandise  of  their  respective  coimtries  and  take  away  in 
return  the  manufactures  of  France.  The  concourse  of  people  at  this 
fair  in  ordinary  times  is  said  to  exceed  100,000.  For  their  accommo- 
dation a  supplemental  town,  regularly  laid  out  in  streets,  is  built  of 
tents  in  a  vast  meadow  bordered  with  elm  and  plane-trees,  which 
extends  between  the  Rh6ne  and  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle.  Here 
articles  of  every  kind,  whether  of  convenience  or  luxury,  may  be 
found ;  and  in  this  city  of  canvass  the  main  business  of  the  fair  is 
transacted.  A  tribunal  consisting  of  twelve  members  settles  any 
disputes  arising  between  the  buyers  and  sellers  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  fair.  All  bills  are  payable  on  the  27th,  and  the  fair  closes 
at  midnight  on  the  28th.  The  prefect  of  Gard  alwavs  attends  and 
entertains  the  principal  merchants  and  strangers.  The  transactions 
at  this  fair  are  said  to  cause  an  outlay  of  above  150  millions  of  francs. 

The  ordinary  commerce  of  the  town  consists  of  com,  flour,  provision 
stores,  wine,  oak  planks,  Ac  The  principal  manufactures  are  hosiery, 
serge,  silk  stuffs,  olive-oil,  pottery,  and  leather.  Beaucaire  is  an  im- 
portant mart  for  the  sale  of  raw  silk.  The  Aries  and  Lyon  steam- 
boats land  and  take  up  passengers  at  Beaucaire. 

Beaucaire  seems  to  have  existed  in  ancient  times  under  the  name 
of  Ugemum.  In  the  7th  century  Ugemum  was  regarded  as  a  place 
of  great  strength,  and  was  perhaps  rather  a  castle  or  military  post 
than  a  town  of  any  extent  In  the  11th  century  the  name  Ugemum 
gave  place  to  that  of  BeUi-Cadrum,  or  Belcadro  (whence  the  modem 
Beaucaire)^  derived  either  from  the  square  form  of  the  castle  or  of  the 
t>ower8  of  the  castle,  or  from  the  beauty  of  the  district  in  which  it 
was  placed ;  for  Cadrd,  or  Ciiir^,  in  the  dialect  of  Languedoc  and 
Provence  signifies  a  square,  or  generally  a  space.  The  name  tJgemum, 
though  lost  by  the  town,  was  traceable  in  that  of  an  island  in  the 


Rh6ne  opposite  to  it,  which  was  called  Gemica,  acormption  seemingly 
of  Ugemica.  This  island,  by  the  drying  up  of  the  branch  of  the  Rhdna 
which  surrounded  it  on  the  east  side,  is  now  united  to  the  town  of 
Tarascon,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  still  called  Gemegue.  In  thd 
middle  ages  Beaucaire  was  under  the  counts  of  Provence  until  it  was 
ceded  in  1125  to  the  count  of  Toulouse;  and  in  the  troubles  which 
that  illustrious  family  suffered  for  their  protection  of  the  Albigensei 
it  was  twice  the.  scene  of  contest.  To  the  coimts  ot  Toulouse  Beau- 
caire is  said  to  owe  its  celebrated  fair ;  but  this  is  doubtful,  though 
the  fair,  at  any  rote,  existed  long  before  the  year  1468,  when 
Louis  XI.  of  France  granted  certain  privileges  to  those  who  frequented 
it.  In  the  religious  wars  of  the  16th  century  it  suffered  from  both 
parties ;  in  1622  Louis  XIII.  demolished  the  castle,  which  is  now 
a  ruin. 

(Dictionnaire  de  la  Frcmce,  Paris,  1845 ;  M'CuUoch's  Commereiat 
lyidionary.) 

BEAUCE,  LA,  a  district  in  the  former  province  of  Orldannois  in 
France.  It  now  forms  the  greater  pifrt  of  the  departments  of  Eubb* 
BT-LoiR  and  Loir-et-Cbkr.  Chartres  was  its  caoitaL  The  surface  of 
the  district  is  level  and  bare  of  trees,  presenting  plains  of  vast  extentf 
which  have  been  famous  in  all  ages  for  producing  excellent  wheat. 
The  soil  is  naturally  dry ;  water  is  scarce  and  bad. 

BEAUFORT.    [Maine-et-Loibe.] 

BEAUGENCY.    [Loiret.] 

BEAUJEU.    [RHdNE,] 

BEAUJOLAIS,  LE,  a  district  in  France,  a  subdivision  of  the  old 
province  of  Lyonnais.  It  now  forms  the  northern  part  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Rhdne,  and  a  portion  of  it  is  included  in  the  arrondissement 
of  Roanne  in  the  department  of  Loire.  It  is  named  from  its  chief  town 
Beaujeu,  and  is  famous  for  its  foi'ests,  vineyards,  and  pastures.  The 
other  towns  of  the  district  were  Belleville,  Charlieu,  and  YillefnuiGha 
[Loire;  Rhone.] 

BEAULIEU.    [CoRRfezE;  Indbe-et-Loire.] 

BEAULIEU.    [Hampshibe.] 

BEAULY.    [Inverness.] 

BEAUMARIS,  Anglesey,  North  Wales,  the  county  town,  a  muni" 
cipal  and  pai'liamentaiy  borough,  a  market-town,  and  in  conjunction 
with  Bangor  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  hundred  of 
Dindaethwy.  It  is  situated  on  the  picturesque  bay  of  Beaumarisi 
at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Menai  Strait,  in  53**  16'  N.  lat,  4"  6' 
W.  long.,  at  the  distance  of  4^  miles  from  the  Menai  Bridge,  %\  milea 
in  a  direct  line  from  Bangor,  and  239  miles  N.W.  from  London  by  road  : 
the  population  of  the  municipal  and  parliamentary  borougl^  which 
are  co-extensive,  was  2599  in  1851.  Beaumaris  contributes,  with 
Amlwch,  Holyhead,  and  Llangefni,  to  return  one  member  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  The  borough  is  governed  by  four  aldermen 
and  nine  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor.  The  living  is  in  the 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Bangor.  Beaumaris  Poor-Law  Union  is 
noticed  under  Banqob. 

The  original  name  of  the  site  was  Bonover,  which  was  changed  by 
Edward  L,  who  may  be  regarded  aa  the  founder  of  the  town,  to 
Beaumaris.  After  Edward  I.  had  secured  his  conquests  in  Caernar- 
vonshire, by  the  erection  of  the  castles  of  Caernarvon  and  Conway,  he 
built  Beaumaris  Castle  in  1295 ;  a  low  marshy  spot  was  selected  for 
the  site,  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  lax^e  fosse  aroimd  the  castle 
filled  with  water  from  the  sex  A  canal  also  was  cut  to  enable  small 
vessels  to  discharge  their  lading  under  the  walls,  for  the  use  of  the 
garrison.  Each  of  these  three  castles  built  by  Edward  on  the  Menai 
differs  in  form.  Beaumaris  Castle,  from  the  lowness  of  its  site  and 
the  dilapidated  state  of  the  walls,  presents  a  far  less  imposing  appear- 
ance than  the  others.  It  consists  of  an  outer  ballium  or  envelop 
flanked  with  ten  circular  bastion  towers,  of  which  those  at  the  angles 
are  the  laz|(est ;  and  has  on  the  east  side  an  advanced  work,  called 
the  Gunner's  Walk.  About  the  centre  of  this  fortified  incloBure 
stands  the  principal  body  of  the  castle.  Its  height  far  exceeds  that 
of  the  envelop,  and  at  a  distance  appears  to  rise  majestically  from  it, 
as  from  a  base.  It  is  nearly  quadrangular,  with  a  grand  round  tower 
at  each  angle,  and  another  in  the  centre  of  each  face.  The  interior 
consists  of  an  area  190  feet  square,  with  obtuse  comers.  The  centra 
of  the  north-west  side  contains  a  great  hall,  70  feet  long  and  234  ^^^ 
broad,  with  a  proportionate  height :  it  has  five  large  pointed  windows, 
which  form  a  nandsome  front  to  the  inner  quadrangle.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  area  there  are  remains  of  a  chapel  of  great  elegance,  though 
in  a  very  dilapidated  state.  It  is  of  the  early  English  style,  with 
decorated  windows  and  reredos.  The  groined  roof  is  supported  by 
ribs  springing  from  pillars,  between  each  of  which  is  a  long  narrow 
window.  There  was  a  communication  between  the  several  parts  of  the 
inner  court  of  the  castle  by  means  of  a  narrow  surrounding  galleiy,  ft 
considerable  portion  of  which  is  still  entire.  Within  recesses  formed  in 
the  wall  in  the  sides  of  this  gallery,  are  several  square  apertures  appci^ 
rently  once  furnished  with  trap-doors,  which  opened  into  roonui 
beneath ;  but  as  there  are  no  vestiges  of  descending  steps  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  their  use.  It  is  conjectured  that  tiiese  rooms,  as  well  fti 
the  two  circular  eastern  towers,  were  employed  for  the  confinement 
of  prisoners.  The  principal  entrance  to  the  castle  faces  the  sea,  and 
is  £>nned  by  two  circular  bastion  towers,  between  which  is  a  pointed 
archway  which  was  fortified  with  four  portciilliBes. 

The  governor  of  the  castle  was  generally  also  captain  of  the  town, 
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and  usually  bad  24  men  under  him.  There  is  nothing  remarkable 
in  the  early  history  of  the  castle,  except  the  frequent  quarrels 
between  the  garrison  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity,  whose  com- 
plaints ultimately  occasioned  the  removal  of  the  garrison  in  the  time 
of  Heniy  VII.  In  the  year  1642  the  castle  was  garrisoned  for 
Charles  L,  for  whom  it  was  held  by  Colonel  Bulkeley,  the  son  of  Lord 
Bulkeley  the  constable^  imtil  1648,  when  it  capitulated  on  honourable 
terms  to  General  Mytton.  The  estimated  annual  expense  of  the 
garrison  in  1653  amounted  to  17032.    It  was  soon  after  dismantled. 

The  castle  was  purchased  of  the  crown  by  the  late  Lord  Bulkeley 
for  10002.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Sir  R.  B.  Williams,  Bart  A 
fives-court  and  bowling  green  have  been  formed  within  its  walls  for 
the  amusement  of  residents  at  Beaumaris. 

When  Edward  I.  built  the  town  he  surrounded  it  with  walls,  made 
it  a  corporation,  and  gave  it  great  privileges  and  some  valuable  lands. 
Among  the  privileges  the  following  are  mentioned : — That  the 
inhabitants  should  have  a  '  free  prison '  in  the  castle ;  that  no  Jews 
should  dwell  in  the  town ;  that  if  any  of  the  burgesses  died  testate 
or  intestate  their  goods  should  not  be  forfeited  to  the  king,  but 
should  be  enjoyed  by  their  heirs.  The  town  did  not  however  send 
any  member  to  Parliament  until  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 

Beaumaris  seems  to  have  flourished  under  the  royal  favour,  and  to 
have  attained  some  commercial  importance ;  for  Sir  John  Wynne,  in 
characterising  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  castellated  towns  of  the 
Menai,  upwards  of  two  centuries  ago,  speaks  of  ''the  lawyers  of 
Caernarvon,  the  merchants  of  Beaumaris,  and  the  gentlemen  of 
Conway."  An  inference  to  the  same  effect  has  been  xnade  from  the 
local  tokens  which  were  at  a  somewhat  later  time  in  use  among  the 
opulent  tradesmen  as  a  substitute  for  copper  coin,  a  practice  at  that 
time  common  in  places  of  considerable  traffic.  Beaumaris  has  no 
longer  any  trade  or  manufacture,  but  it  is  much  resorted  to  during 
the  season  for  sea-bathing.  The  bay  before  the  town  affords  good 
anchorage  for  ships,  having  7  fathoms'  water  at  the  lowest  ebb. 
Vessels  often  find  seciirily  there  in  hard  gales,  and  occasionally 
undei^go  repairs  upon  the  beach.  The  vessels  registered  as  belonging 
to  the  port  on  December  31st,  1852,  were  as  follows  : — under  50  tons 
185,  tonnage  4132;  above  50  tons  118,  tonnage,  16,870.  During 
1852  there  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port,  in  the  coasting  trade 
inwards,  1689  sailing  vessels,  tonnage  74,143,  and  517  steam  vessels, 
tonnage,  130,058 :  outwards,  481  siuling  vessels,  tonnage  19,894,  and 
549  steam  vessels,  tonnage  188,336 :  colonial  and  foreign  trade 
inwards  18,  tonnage  7699 ;  outwards  23,  tonnage  5760. 

The  town  of  Beaumaris  consists  of  several  streets,  of  which  one, 
terminated  by  the  castle,  is  well  built;  the  houses  are  in  general 
neat,  and  the  streets  well-paved  and  clean.  The  chapel  dedicated  to 
the  Blessed  Vii^gin  had  formerly  one  aisle  distinguished  as  the  chapel 
of  St.  Maxy,  the  other  being  known  as  that  of  St.  Nicholas  :  it  is  now 
called  exclusively  by  the  former  name.  It  is  a  spacious  and  rather  elegant 
structure,  consisting  of  a  chancel  of  the  perpendicular  style,  nave  and 
aisles  of  the  decorated  style,  with  a  lofty  square  tower,  all  of  them 
embattled.  It  was  formerly  a  chapelry  attached  to  the  parish  of 
Llandegfan,  but  is  now  a  distinct  pandi  church.  There  is  early 
morning  service  in  the  English  language  in  the  church.  The  Wesleyan 
a:nd  CalviniBtic  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptists  have  places 
of  worship  in  the  town.  In  the  year  1603  a  Free  school  was  founded 
and  liberally  endowed  at  Beaumaris  by  David  Hughes,  Esq.,  a  native 
of  Llantrisaint  in  Anglesey.  The  income  from  endowment  is  about 
500Z.  a  year,  and  the  school  is  free  nominally  to  all  the  world.  It 
possesses  two  exhibitions  for  either  university,  a  scholarship  at  Jesus 
College,  Oxford,  and  an  interest  in  one  fellowship.  There  are  a  head 
master  and  four  other  teachers.  The  number  of  scholars  in  1852 
was  42.  Among  the  other  establishments  for  education  is  an  extensive 
National  school.  Adjoining  the  town  are  almshouses  for  10  poor 
persons,  six  of  whom  are  inaebted  for  their  provision  to  the  founder 
of  the  Free  school;  the  other  four  were  added  by  the  last  Lord 
Bulkeley. 

The  town-hall  is  a  commodious  modem  structure ;  the  basement 
story  contains  shops.  Above,  besides  the  apartments  for  the  tran- 
saction  of  municipal  business,  is  a  handsome  room  which  forms  the 
finest  boll-room  in  the  principality.  There  is  also  a  county-hall,  a 
county-prison,  and  a  custom-house,  which  is  the  comptrolling-office 
not  only  to  the  different  ports  of  Anglesey,  but  to  those  on  the 
Caernarvon  side  of  the  MenaL  An  hotel  on  a  scale  of  unusual 
magnitude  was  erected  a  few  years  ago  by  Sir  R  B.  W.  Bulkeley, 
Bart,  the  chief  proprietor  of  Beaumaris.  Many  handsome  new  houses 
have  also  been  built.  An  excellent  pier  has  been  carried  out  to  low- 
water  mark,  for  the  use  of  the  steamers  which  ply  between  Beaumaris 
and  Liverpool,  and  Menai  Bridge  and  Caernarvon.  The  market  is  on 
Saturday;  there  ore  fairs  on  February  13th,  Holy  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 19th,  and  December  19th,  for  cattle.  Near  the  town  is  a 
ferry,  which  belonged  to  the  crown  imtil  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  who 
granted  it  to  the  corporation.  The  other  five  ferries  of  the  Menai 
had  previously  been  transferred  to  private  hands  by  Henry  VIII. 
The  last  LokI  Bulkeley,  who  did  much  for  the  improvement  of 
Beaumaris,  made  a  fine  road  at  his  sole  expense  from  the  town  along 
the  banks  of  the  Menai  to  the  Menai  Bridge,  a  distance  of  4}  miles. 

Adjoiniog  the  castid  are  the  grounds  of  Baron  Hill,  the  spacious 
mansion  of  Sir  R.  B.  Williams  Bulkeley,  Bart,  M.P. ;  the  grounds  arc 


extensive,  and  afford  prospects  of  exceeding  oeauty  over  the  Menai 
Strait  and  the  Snowdon  Mountains,  as  well  as  seaward.  All  the 
walks  in  the  park  are  open  to  the  public — ^a  groat  boon  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Beaumaris  and  to  strangers  who  visit  the  town. 

(Pennant's  Tow  in  Walea  ;  Qrose's  Antiquities,  vol  iv. ;  Bingley's 
Excwtiona  in  North  WfJtlet ;  Parry's  Cambrian  Mirror;  Land  We 
Live  In,  vol.  iii. ;  Communication  from  Beaumaris,) 

BEAUMONT.  [Hainault;  Dobdoone  ;  PuT-DE-D6ifB ;  Takn-et- 
Garokite;  Eurb;  Seine-et-Oise  ;  Sarthe.] 

BE  AUNE,  an  old  Burgundian  town  in  the  department  of  C6te-d'0r 
in  France,  is  built  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  on  the  little  river  Bouceoise,  in 
47°  li'  N.  lat,  4"  50^  E.  long.,  at  a  distance  of  320  miles  aR  by  S. 
by  railway  from  Paris,  and  23  miles  S.  from  Dijon,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  10,977.  The  town  is  well  built,  the  streets  are  straight,  and 
kept  clean  and  cool  by  running  streams  and  fountains.  It  was  formerly 
fortified  and  had  several  gates.  The  ramparts  still  remain ;  they  are 
planted  with  trees  and  form  an  agreeable  promenade.  The  last  of  the 
ancient  gates,  that  of  La-Madeleine,  was  pulled  down  in  1837  The 
church  of  Notre-Dame,  founded  by  Duke  Henri  of  Buij^ndy  in  976, 
is  considered  the  finest  in  the  depiurtment  after  the  cathedral  of  Dijon. 
The  chui'ch  of  St-Pierre  was  completed  in  1098 ;  in  its  erection  the 
materiolB  of  an  old  heathen  temple  were  used,  and  representations  of 
pagan  sacrifices  and  inscriptions  in  Roman  character  are  still  seen  on 
the  pillars  of  this  churcl^  The  hospital,  founded  and  endowed  by 
Chancellor  Rollin  in  1443,  is  a  beautiful  gothio  building.  The  other 
remarkable  objects  in  the  town  are— the  tiieatre,  the  public  baths,  the 
public  library  in  which  t^ere  are  10,000  volumes,  a  beautiful  fountain 
called  L'Aigue,  and  a  laige  public  garden.  Beaune  is  the  seat  of  a 
tribunal  of  fizBt  instance  and  of  commerce,  and  has  a  college  and 
an  agricultural  society.  It  was  formerly  the  residence  of  sevexal  of 
the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  the  first  session  of  the  parliament  of 
Burgundy  was  held  in  it  The  environs  of  Beaune  produce  Buigundy 
wines  of  the  first  class,  and  contain  several  stalactitic  grottoes.  A 
cascade  80  feet  high  is  seen  at  Nolay,  the  birth-place  of  Camot^  at  a 
short  distance  from  Beaune. 

Broadcloth,  serge,  druggets,  and  great  numbers  of  wineK»sk8  are 
made.  There  are  beet^root  sugar  refineries,  vinegar-works,  dye-houses, 
breweries,  and  tanneries  in  the  town,  the  trade  of  which  consists  in 
the  products  named,  and  in  com,  cattle,  and  provisiona  Beaune 
exports  annually  about  40,000  butts  of  wine.  This  town  is  a  fint- 
class  station  on  the  Paris-Lyon-Avignon  railway,  which  is  now  open 
to  Chalon,  20  miles  south  from  Beaune. 

{Dictionnaire  de  la  France,  1845.) 

BEAUNE-LA-ROLLANDR    [Loirbt.] 

BEAUPREAU.    [Mainb-et-Loire.] 

BEAUREaARD-L'EV^QUE.    [PuT-DE-DdME.] 

BEAUREPAIRE.    [IsiRE.] 

BEAUSSE.    [Beauce.] 

BEAUVAIS,  an  ancient  episcopal  city  of  Picardie,  now  the  capital 
of  the  department  of  Oise  in  France,  stands  in  49''  26'  N.  lat,  2"  5'  R 
long.,  at  a  distance  of  45  miles  N.  from  Paris,  16  miles  fVom  the 
Clermont  station  on  the  Northern  of  France  railway,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  13,325.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  valley  surrounded  by 
wooded  hills,  on  two  little  rivers,  the  Avelon  and  the  Therain,  which 
meet  in  the  town  and  throw  their  united  waters  into  the  Oise,  a  little 
south  of  the  town  of  Creil.  Beauvais  is  not  a  well-built  town.  The 
streets  are  neither  straight  nor  regular.  The  houses  are  generally 
built  of  wood ;  they  do  not  stand  in  line,  and  some  have  the  gable-end 
towards  the  street :  many  of  them  have  the  exteriors  decorated  with 
curious  carvings  and  sculptures  in  wood.  Beauvais  was  formeriy  sur- 
rounded with  ramparts  and  ditches ;  but  these  have  disappeared  and 
given  place  to  b^utifiil  promenades  planted  with  trees.  In  the 
interior  of  the  town  there  is  a  part  called '  la  cit^,'  which  bears  marks  of 
great  antiquity :  it  is  of  a  square  form,  begirt  with  massive  walls  7 
feet  thick,  and  flanked  with  round  towers.  These  walls  are  said  to 
date  from  Roman  times.  The  suburb  Le  Thil,  or  St-Luden,  con- 
tained the  abbey  of  St-Lucien,  founded  by  Childebert  in  the  5th 
century.  The  Abbey-church,  situated  on  a  hill  covered  with  vines, 
contained  statues  of  all  the  kings  and  queens  of  the  Merovingian 
dynasty  and  a  multitude  of  other  curious  and  precious  objects,  all  of 
which  were  dispersed  or  destroyed  at  the  Revolution.  B^uvais  con- 
tains several  flne  public  buildixigs.  The  cathedral  is  g^reatly  admired 
for  its  facade  in  the  street  of  St-Pierre,  and  for  the  vast  size,  great 
elevation,  and  delicacy  of  structure  of  its  interior.  The  exterior  view  is 
not  imposing.  The  interior  consists  of  a  nave  and  choir  merely,  for 
though  commenced  in  the  13th  century  it  has  never  been  finiiBhed. 
The  choir  is  58  feet  wide  between  the  walls,  117  feet  long,  and  158 
feet  high,  being  the  loftiest  in  the  world.  The  interior  is  lighted 
through  painted  windows  of  the  best  period  of  glass-painting,  and 
decorated  with  beautiful  silk  tapestry  representing  scriptural  subjects. 
The  church  of  St-Etienne  is  famous  among  archseologists  for  its 
sculptiures  and  its  magnificent  windows,  and  is  considered  a  fine  spe- 
cimen of  the  Renaissance  style.  The  town-house  forms  one  side  oc  a 
large  square ;  it  is  an  elegant  modem  structure,  and  presents  by  its 
regularity  a  striking  contrast  with  the  houses  near  it  The  episcopal 
pidace  was  rebuilt  in  the  15th  century,  and  resembles  with  its  girding 
walls  and  towers  a  little  fortress.  The  college  is  established  in 
the  former  Ursuline  Convent^  a  large  and  commodious   buUding. 
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Beauvais  also  ooatains  a  publio  library,  a  theatre,  a  ooort-house,  a 
large  cavalry  barrack,  and  two  well-endowed  hospitals.  One  of  tiie 
hoapitals  reoeivea  orphans  and  foundlings,  who  are  instructed  in  all 
the  processes  of  the  manufacture  of  broadcloth,  from  the  washing  of 
the  wool  to  the  dressing  of  the  cloth :  the  profits  arising  from  the 
work  are  added  to  the  funds  of  the  institution.  The  town  also  pos- 
sesses an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  a  chamber  of  arts  and  manufactures, 
tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  oommeroei  and  an  agricultural 
society. 

The  manufiBtotures  of  Beauvais  are  important.  For  silk  tapestries 
the  town  has  been  long  fjBunoua.  Broadcloths  of  every  quauty  and 
colour,  flannels,  swansdowns,  shawls,  hosiery,  cotton  and  woollen  yam, 
ribands,  black  lace,  china,  and  chemical  products  are  also  extensively 
manufactured.  A  great  part  of  the  doth  worn  by  the  French  army 
is  made  at  Beauvais.  There  are  also  several  linen-bleaching  and  wool- 
washing  establishments,  tanneries,  and  dye-houses.  The  commerce  of 
the  town  consists  of  its  industrial  products  and  com.  A  large  com 
market  is  held  eveiy  Saturday,  and  'a  fair  on  the  first  Sattuday  of 
every  month. 

Beauvais  was  called  Csssaromagus  by  the  Romans  till  the  time  of 
Constantine  the  Qreat,  when,  from  the  Celtic  tribe  whose  capital  it 
was  it  took  the  name  of  Bellovaci,  to  which  the  modem  name  is 
clearly  traceable.  It  fell  under  the  power  of  Chilperic  in  471,  and  in 
succeeding  times  was  often  taken,  pillaged,  and  burnt  by  the  Normans. 
In  1232  the  citizens  framed  a  charter  for  themselves,  to  which  they 
forced  their  bishop  to  swear  obedience.  In  the  rising  of  the  peasantry 
in  1357  Beauvais  took  part  against  the  nobles,  and  the  neighbourhood 
was  the  scene  of  a  great  slaughter  of  the  peasant&  The  Elnglish  made 
a  fierce  but  unsuccessful  assault  upon  the  city  on  the  7th  of  June 
1433.  In  the  year  1472  Beauvais  was  besieged  by  Charles  the  Rash, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  with  an  army  of  80,000  men.  During  this  siege 
the  women  of  Beauvais  distinguished  themselves  by  their  courage,  and 
one  of  them  named  Jeanne  Lain^,  battle-axe  in  hand,  tore  down  and 
bore  off  in  triumph  a  standard  which  had  been  just  planted  on  the 
walls  by  the  Burgundians.  This  courageous  act  procured  for  the 
heroine  the  name  of  Jeanne  la  Hachotte,  and  has  been  celebrated 
every  year  since,  except  for  a  short  time  after  the  first  revolution,  by  a 
procession  in  which  the  banner  is  carriod  by  young  girls,  and  the 
women  take  precedence  of  the  men.  The  procession  takes  place  on 
the  Sunday  next  before  or  after  the  14th  of  October  :  the  banner  is 
carefully  preserved  in  the  town-hall. 

(Walckenaer,  Oiographie  des  Oaulet;  JHctumfuUre  de  la  France; 
Hacgregor^s  Commercial  Statistia.) 

BEAUVOISIS,  a  district  in  the  former  province  of  Picardie,  which 
now  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  arrondissement  of  Beauvais  in  the 
department  of  OiSB. 

BEAUZELEY.    [Avktron.] 

BEOCLES,  Suffolk,  a  market-town  and  borough  in  the  parish  of 
Beccles  and  hundred  of  Wangford.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Waveney,  in  62"  28'  N.  lat,  1*  81'  E.  long. ;  32 
miles  N.N.E.  from  Ipswich,  and  109  miles  N.K  from  London.  The 
population  of  the  borough,  which  is  co-extensive  with  the  parish,  was 
4398  in  1851.  The  borough  is  governed  by  four  aldermen  and  twelve 
councillors,  under  the  style  of  the  portreeve,  surveyors,  and  com- 
monalty of  the  Fen  of  Beccles.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Suffolk  and  diocese  of  Norwich. 

The  manor  of  Beccles,  with  an  adjoining  common  of  about  1400 
acres,  formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  Bury  Abbey.  On  the  disso- 
lution of  monasteries,  the  manor  witii  the  common  was  granted  to 
William  Rede,  with  a  stipulation  that  the  common  was  to  be  held  for 
the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  The  poor  are  still  allowed  to  pasture 
their  cattle  upon  it  on  very  easy  terms.  The  management  of  the 
common  is  vested  in  a  corporation,  called  the  Corporation  of  Beccles 
Fen.  The  town  sustained  great  injuzy  in  1586  from  a  fire,  which 
destroyed  80  houses,  damaged  the  church,  and  occasioned  loss  of 
property  to  the  amount  of  20,000^.,  as  estimated  at  the  time. 

Beccles  is  a  well-built  town,  consisting  of  several  streets  which 
terminate  in  a  spacious  area  where  the  market  is  held.  The  streets 
are  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  parish  church,  dedicated  to 
St.  Michael,  appears  to  have  been  foimded  about  the  year  1369.  The 
porch  and  the  steeple  are  of  much  later  date.  The  first  legacy 
bequeathed  for  the  erection  of  the  steeple  is  dated  1515,  from  which 
time  till  1547  there  were  many  legacies  towards  "  building  Becdys 
stepul."  The  church  stands  on  a  steep  bank  overlooking  the  level 
of  meadows  through  which  the  Waveney  flows.  The  west  end  of  the 
church  approaches  so  near  to  the  edge  of  the  bank,  that  no  room  was 
left  for  the  safe  foundation  of  the  '  steeple ; '  which  is  therefore  placed 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  south-east  angle  of  the  chanceL  It  is  a 
fine  tower  of  freestone  :  but  it  appears  never  to  have  been  completed, 
the  height  not  being  proportionate  to  the  size,  and  a  parapet  at  the 
top  being  wanting,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  arohitect  to  raise  it  higher  than  at  present.  The  church  itself 
is  a  fine  structure.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  two  aisles,  and  a  chancel. 
The  porch  is  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  the  decorated  gothic, 
differing  in  its  style  from  both  the  church  and  the  tower.  Beccles 
formerly  consisted  of  two  parishes,  St  Mary  Endgate  and  St. 
Michael;  but  they  were  consolidated  in  1419 ;  and  St.  Mary's  church 
was  afterwards  demolished  by   order  of  Queen   Elizabeth.     The 


Wesleyan  and  Priinitive  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptists  have 
places  of  worship  in  the  town.  A  Free  school  was  founded  here  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  by  Sir  John  Leman,  alderman  of  London,  who 
endowed  it  with  100  acres  of  land  for  the  maintenance  of  a  master 
and  usher  to  instruct  48  poor  boys  in  writing  and  arithmetic  There 
is  also  a  Qrammar  school,  founded  in  the  year  1712  by  Dr.  Fauconberg, 
who  resided  several  years  in  the  parish,  and  at  his  death  bequeathed 
for  this  purpose  an  estate  at  Corton  in  Suffolk,  of  the  yearly  rent  of 
iOl.  This  school  has  ten  exhibitions  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 
The  income  from  endowment  is  now  2122.  a  year.  Sons  of  inhabitants 
pay  an  annual  fee  of  ten  guineas.  The  school  is  under  a  head  master 
and  several  assistants.  The  number  of  scholars  in  1 85  2  was  62.  There 
are  in  the  parish  various  charities  to  the  amount  of  about  2502.  a 
year. 

Beodes  has  a  handsome  town-hall  in  which  the  quarter  sessions  are 
held.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town.  The  theatre  is  at  present 
used  as  a  corn-exchange.  There  are  in  the  town  a  jail,  a  custom-house, 
and  assembly-rooms. 

As  the  Waveney  is  navigable  from  this  town  to  Yarmouth,  Beccles 
carries  on  a  considerable  tntde  with  the  vicinitv  in  coals,  groceries,  fta 
In  size  and  Importance  Beccles  ranks  as  the  third  town  in  the  county. 
The  market  is  held  on  Saturday.  There  are  fairs  on  Whit-Monday, 
June  29th,  and  October  2nd ;  the  last  being  for  horses  and  pedlaiy. 

(Gage*s  Hiatory  of  Suffolk  ;  ExcwrtWM  in  Suffolk,  &a) 

BECKENHAM.    [Kent.] 

BECKINQTON.    [Sombrsbtshibb.] 

BED  ALE,  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  market-town  in  the  parish 
of  Bedale,  and  chiefly  in  the  wapentake  of  East  Hang,  but  partly  in  that 
of  Hallikeld,  in  the  liberty  of  Richmondshire.  The  town,  which  is 
tolerably  well  built>  is  situated  in  a  rich  valley,  upon  the  stream 
called  Bedale-beck,  which  flows  into  the  Swale,  in  54*  17'  N.  lat, 
1*  86' W.  long.;  it  is  84 mUes  N.W.  from  York,  and  228  miles  N.N.W. 
from  London.  The  population  of  the  township  in  1851  was  1200 ; 
that  of  the  entire  parish,  which  comprise  several  townships,  was 
2892.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond  and 
diocese  of  Ripon. 

The  chief  ouilding  in  the  town  is  the  church,  which  is  a  spacious 
building  erected  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. ;  it  is  dedicated  to  St 
Gregory.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Roman  Catholics,  Baptists, 
Wesleyans,  and  other  Dissenters.  Bedale  possesses  an  endowed 
Qrammar  school,  of  which  the  actual  income  to  the  master  from  the 
endowment  is  608i.  lid  a  year,  but  it  is  considered  that  part  of 
the  original  endowment  has  been  diverted  to  other  purposes  and  should 
be  restored  for  the  benefit  of  the  school.  There  were  23  scholars  in 
1851.  There  are  two  National  schools.  The  poor  of  Bedale  are 
provided  for  by  numerous  bequests ;  among  the  charities  in  the  parish 
are  an  hospital  for  six  decayed  townsmen,  founded  in  1698  by  Peter 
Samwaies,  D.D.,  who  was  rector  of  the  parish ;  an  hospital  for  three 
poor  widows,  founded  by  Richard  and  Thomas  Young,  in  1667 ;  and 
Clapham's  hospital  for  a  master  and  six  aged  brethren.  From  an 
inscription  in  the  church  it  would  appear  that  there  was  formerly  a 
castle  here,  built  by  Brian  Fitz-Alan,  earl  of  Arundel,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  and  it  is  said  that  there  are  some  traces  of  it  in  the  gardens 
of  Bedale  HalL  The  tower  of  the  church,  which  is  very  strong,  was 
formerly  used  as  a  fortress  by  the  inbabitanta 

The  market  is  held  on  Tuesday.  There  are  fairs  on  Easter  Tuesday, 
Whit-Tuesday,  6th  and  7th  of  July  for  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  and 
11th  and  12th  of  October  for  cattle. 

B^DARIEUX.    [Hkrault.] 

BEDDGELERT.      rCASRNABVONSHIRE.] 

BEDDINGTON.    [Surrbt.] 

BEDEGUE.    [Prikob  Edward's  Island.] 

BEDFONT.    [MiDDLEBBX.] 

BEDFORD,  the  chief  town  of  Bedfordshire,  a  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union.  It  is 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Onse,  m  52°  8'  N.  lat,  0*  28' 
W.  long. ;  50  miles  N.N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  68  miles 
by  the  North- Western  railway,  a  branch  from  which  is  carried  from 
the  main  line  at  Bletohley  to  Bedford.  The  population  of  the 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  which  are  co-extensive,  was 
11,698  in  1851.  Bedford  is  cUvided  into  five  parishes,  which  are  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Bedford  and  diocese  of  Ely.  The  corporation  consists 
of  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor.  The 
borough  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  Bedford 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  44  parishes  ana  townships,  with  an  area  of 
97,320  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  85,523.  Bedford  is  in  the 
Norfolk  circuit  The  lent  and  summer  assizes,  the  quarter  sessionsy 
and  a  county  court  are  held  in  the  town. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  Bedford  is  the  Bedcanford  of  the 
Saxon  Chronicle.  This  signifies  '  a  fortress  on  a  river,'  a  designation 
of  which  the  present  name  seems  a  corruption.  Bedcanford  is  spoken 
of  under  the  year  571  as  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  the  Saxon 
Cuthwulf  and  the  Britons.  It  afterwards  suffered  greatly  in  the  wars 
between  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes,  and  was  ultimately  burned  by  the 
latter  in  1010.  Mention  is  made  of  a  fortress  or  citadel  built  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  by  Edward  the  Elder ;  but  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  or  was  found  an  inadequate  defence, 
for  Paine  de  Beauchamp,  to  whom  the  barony  was  given  by  William 
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Rufus,  thongbt  it  necesfiaiy  to  l^uild  adjoining  to  the  town  a  very 
Btrong  castle,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  vast  inti  enchment  of  eartl^ 
as  well  as  a  lofty  and  thick  walL  "  While  this  castle  stood,"  says 
Camden,  "there  was  no  storm  of  civil  war  that  did  not  burst  upon  ii" 
In  1137  it  sustained  a  siege  against  King  Stephen  and  his  army.  In 
1216  William  de  Beauchamp,  being  then  possessed  of  the  barony  of 
Bedford,  took  part  with  the  rebellious  barons,  and  received  them  as 
friends  into  the  castle,  which  they  were  advancing  to  besiege.  Faukea 
de  Brent,  the  favourite  of  King  John,  having  taken  the  castle,  the 
king  gave  it  to  him  with  the  barony  for  his  services.  His  presumption 
however  in  fortifying  the  castle  on  his  own  behalf,  and  his  rapacity 
and  oppression  towards  his  less  powerful  neighbours,  led  to  a  collision 
in  1224  between  De  Brent  and  the  king's  justices  then  in  council.  The 
king  (Henry  III.)  at  length  only  pardoned  De  Brent  on  condition  of 
his  abjuring  the  realm ;  and  acting  on  the  determination  to  uproot 
tbis  '  nursery  of  sedition,'  as  Camden  styles  it,  Henry  ordered  the 
castle  to  be  dismantled,  and  the  ditches  to  be  filled  up.  The  barony 
was  restored  to  William  de  Beauchamp,  with  permission  to  erect  a 
mansion-house  on  the  site  of  the  castle,  but  with  careful  stipulations 
to  prevent  him  from  construing  this  into  leave  to  build  a  fortress. 
The  king's  intentions  as  to  the  demolition  of  the  castle  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  executed  to  the  letter;  for  *the  ruinous  castle  of  Bedford' 
is  mentioned  about  250  years  later;  and  Camden  speaks  of  its  ruins 
as  BtUl  existing  in  his  time.  At  present  not  one  stone  of  the  fabric 
remains ;  but  a  few  years  ago  its  site  might  be  very  distinctly  traced 
at  the  back  of  the  Swan  Inn.  The  domain  first  became  a  dukedom 
when  given  to  John,  third  son  of  Henry  VI. 

Bedford  is  considered  a  borough  and  corporation  by  prescription, 
and  is  so  called  in  all  legal  proceedings.  The  first  charter  on  record 
was  granted  to  the  town  by  Itenry  II.,  and  the  last  by  Charles  II. 
The  manor  of  Bedford  is  vested  in  the  coiporation  by  virtue  of  ancient 
grants,  the  earliest  of  which  is  that  of  Henry  II.  The  aldermen  for 
the  time  being  are  lords  of  the  manor,  and  have  the  right  of  fishing 
and  taking  game  to  the  extent  of  the  oounds,  which  include  a  space 
of  upwards  of  nine  miles  in  circumference,  comprising  on  area  of  2200 
acres.  The  town  has  sent  two  members  to  Parliament  ever  since  the 
year  1295. 

The  town  of  Bedford  lies  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  borough,  with 
ft  broad  belt  of  pasture  land  on  every  side.  It  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved within  the  present  century.  The  communication  between  the 
parts  of  the  town  separated  by  the  Ouse  is  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge 
of  five  arches.  This  bridge  was  commenced  in  1811  on  the  site  of  an 
old  one  of  seven  arches,  which  was  popularly  considered  to  have  been 
built  with  the  materials  of  the  castle  demolished  by  Henry  III.,  but 
which  Qrose  understood  to  have  been  erected  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Hary  out  of  the  ruins  of  St.  Dunstan's  church,  which  stood  on  the 
south  side  of  the  bridge.  The  town  is  well  paved,  is  lighted  with  gas, 
and  has  an  efficient  police. 

Bedford  has  five  parish  churches.  Those  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  and 
St.  Cuthbert  are  on  the  north  side  of  the  river ;  those  of  St.  Mary  and 
St.  John  the  Baptist  are  on  the  south  side.  St.  Paul's  church,  which  was 
repaired  in  1849,  is  the  principal  architectural  ornament  of  the  town. 
It  is  laree,  with  a  nave  and  south  aisle  divided  by  early  English  piers 
and  arches.  The  west  door,  tower,  and  octagonal  spire  are  of  the 
decorated  style.  The  windows  are  mostly  of  the  perpendicular  style. 
The  old  pulpit  is  of  stone,  with  carved  panels,  and  is  ornamented  with 
gilt  tracery  on  a  blue  ground  :  it  has  been  removed  to  the  south  aisle, 
which  is  used  as  a  demesne  court,  and  a  more  convenient  oak  pulpit 
has  been  substituted.  In  the  church  are  brasses  of  Sir  William  Harpur, 
the  founder  of  the  Harpur  Charity,  and  his  wife.  A  new  district 
church,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul,  was 
opened  in  1841.  The  old  church  of  St.  Peter  is  a  small  building  with 
a  central  tower.  Portions  of  it  are  supposed  to  be  of  Anglo-Saxon 
work.  There  is  a  curious  Norman  doorway.  The  body  of  the  church 
is  of  the  early  English  style.  In  the  church  is  a  fine  antique  font, 
and  some  ancient  stained  glass  is  in  the  windows.  This  church  was 
enlarged  in  1846.  St.  Cuthbert's  church  is  a  modem  cruciform  edifice 
in  the  Norman  style;  it  was  opened  in  1847.  St.  Mary's  church  is  a 
small  plain  building  for  the  most  part  of  the  perpendicular  style.  It 
was  repaired  in  1842.  The  tower  of  St.  John's  church  is  of  the  per- 
pendicular style,  but  the  church  itself,  especially  the  interior,  nas 
been  modernised.  St.  John's  Church  was  formerly  an  hospital,  and 
contained  a  master  and  60  brethren. 

In  Bedford  there  are  several  chapels  belonging  io  the  Independents, 
Wesley  an  HethodistS)  Baptists,  United  Brethren  (or  Moravians^,  and 
other  sects.  There  is  also  a  small  synagogue  for  the  Jews.  Tne  old 
Baptist  meeting-house  in  Mill  Lane  was  established  in  1650  under  the 
ministry  of  John  Oifford,  who  had  been  a  major  in  the  king's  army. 
John  Bunyan,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  *  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  was 
ordained  co-pastor  of  this  congregation  with  Samuel  Fenn  in  1671,  and 
continued  to  fill  that  oiBce  till  his  death  in  1688.  His  memory  is  still 
greatly  venerated  by  the  congregation — as  it  is  indeed  by  the  towns- 
men generally ;  the  chair  on  which  he  used  to  sit  is  preserved  in  the 
vestry  as  a  sort  of  relic.  Bunyan's  copy  of  Foxe's  *  Acts  and  Monu- 
ments '  (the  Book  of  Martyrs)  is  preserved  in  the  Bedford  General 
Library,  having  been  purchased  a  few  years  back  by  subscription  for 
a  considerable  sum,  and  presented  to  that  institution.  The  Bunyan 
meeting-house  has  been  rebuilt;  it  was  opened  in  1850,  and  is  a 


commodloos  and  hft&dsome  building.  The  Moravians  hare  had  an 
establishment  at  Bedford  ever  since  1745,  but  the  chapel  was  not 
built  till  1751.  Adjoining  to  it  is  the  house  for  the  single  sisters  who 
live  in  community.  There  is  also  a  female  boarding-school  attached 
to  the  establishment 

Bedford  is  distinguished  by  the  variety  and  magnitude  of  its  charit- 
able and  educational  establishments.  Besides  the  58  almshouses 
under  Sir  William  Harpur's  charity,  houses  for  8  poor  persons  were 
built  by  T.  Christie,  Esq.  The  County  Lunatic  Asylum  was  opened 
in  1812,  being  the  first  county  institution  of  the  kind  erected  under 
the  Act  of  Parliament  empowering  their  erection.  The  General  In- 
firmary, on  extensive  building  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
town,  was  erected  in  1803,  chiefly  from  funds  bequeathed  by  Samuel 
Whitbread,  Esq.  It  was  originally  intended  for  50  patient^  but  has 
since  been  enlarged,  and  continues  to  be  supported,  by  subscription. 
The  Marquis  of  Tavistock,  after  a  contested  election  for  the  county, 
in  which  he  refused  to  expend  any  money  upon  election  eApenses, 
gave  towards  enlarging  the  infirmary  the  sum  (20002.)  which  would 
probably  have  been  spent  in  treating  the  electors.  In  connection  with 
the  infirmary  is  a  fever  hospital.  A  Charity  school  for  20  children  of 
the  parishes  of  St  Paul  and  St.  Cuthbert  was  founded  before  1737  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Leith  and  others. 

Sir  William  Harpur,  alderman  of  London,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
founded  a  Free  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  town  of 
Bedford  in  grammar  and  good  manners.  The  donor  conveyed  to  the 
corporation  thirteen  acres  of  land  in  the  parish  of  St  Andrew,  Holbom 
(London),  for  the  support  of  this  school,  and  for  portioning  poor 
maidens  of  the  town ;  the  overplus,  if  any,  to  be  given  in  alms  to  the 
poor.  The  land  having  been  let  on  building  leases,  Lamb's  Conduit 
Street,  Harpur  Street,  'flicobald's  Road,  Bedford  Street,  Bedford  Row, 
New  North  Street,  East  Street,  Green  Street,  and  some  smaller  streets 
were  built  upon  it ;  and  thus  the  property  has  gradually  risen  in  value 
from  below  1502.  a  year  to  upwards  of  12,5002.,  which  was  its  amount 
in  1849.  The  charity  has  several  times  required  the  interposition  ot 
Parliament  to  regulate  its  distribution.  It  at  present  supports  a 
Grammar  school,  which  had  156  free  scholars  and  16  boarders  in  1851, 
the  portion  of  the  endowment  appropriated  for  the  school  being  under 
30002. ;  a  Commercial  or  English  school ;  a  Preparatory  English  school ; 
a  National  school ;  a  Girls'  school,  and  an  Infant  school,  all  of  which 
are  well  attended.  The  girls  in  the  hospital  for  poor  children,  another 
branch  of  the  charity,  are  taught  household  duties,  needle-work,  read- 
ing and  writing,  by  tne  mistress.  In  these  schools  provision  is  made 
for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the  child  von  of  all  resident  parishioners 
of  the  five  parishes  of  the  town  of  Bedf.  i\\.  B  i^ks  and  stationery  are 
gratuitously  supplied. 

Part  of  the  income  arising  from  Sir  William  Harpur's  bequest  is 
also  appropriated  to  the  support  of  almshouses,  to  the  portioning 
young  women  in  marriage,  to  the  payment  of  premiums  for  appren- 
ticing youths,  to  distributing  alms  to  the  poor,  and  to  other  benevolent 
purposes.  In  1840  about  17502.  was  expended  on  the  almshouses; 
nearly  7002.  on  the  hospital;  4002.  in  marriage  portions;  8582.  iii 
apprentice  fees ;  1792.  on  donations  to  servants  ;  1742.  on  alms  to  the 
poor ;  and  2802.  on  charitable  benefactions.  Owing  however  to  former 
bad  management  the  charity  is  much  in  debt 

In  the  Grammar  school  besides  the  head  master  there  are  three 
assistant  masters,  a  mathematical  tutor,  and  arithmetical,  French,  and 
di*awing  masters.  The  warden  and  fellows  of  New  College,  Oxford, 
are  visitors  of  the  school,  and  appoint  the  master  and  second  master. 
The  exhibitions  are  eight  in  number,  of  the  value  of  802.  per  annum 
each ;  and  are  designed  for  boys  educated  in  tho  school  to  assist  them 
in  completing  their  education  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Dublin.  Six 
of  the  exhibitions  ore  held  exclusively  by  town  boys;  but  the  exa- 
miners from  New  College  are  at  liberty,  as  they  see  fit,  to  bestow  the 
other  two  on  the  most  deserving  of  the  boarders. 

About  25  boys  in  the  National  school  are  clothed  from  a  ftind  left 
by  Alderman  Newton  of  Leicester.  A  new  building  for  the  English 
and  National  schools,  containing  large  school-rooms,  a  Blue-Coat 
hospital  for  the  board  and  education  of  boys  and  girls,  a  committee- 
room,  clerk's  house,  and  various  offices  were  erected  a  few  years  back, 
by  the  trustees  of  Sir  William  Harpur's  charity. 

The  Bedford  school-buildings,  which  are  in  the  Tudor  or  collegiate 
style  of  English  architecture,  now  form  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of 
the  town.  The  shire  hall  is  a  substantial  building  of  stone  erected  in 
1753  ;  a  large  brick  building  was  erected  for  a  house  of  industry  in 
1796  ;  and  a  county  jail  was  built  in  1801,  towards  which  Mr.  Whit- 
bread contributed  5002.  Among  the  more  prominent  of  the  new 
buildings  in  Bedford  may  be  mentioned  the  Bedford  Library  and 
Subscription  Rooms,  a  handsome  building  erected  in  1885  ;  the  Com 
Exchange ;  and  a  jail  which  is  constructed  for  the  separate  system  of 
punif^hment. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Bedford  being  very  productive  in  wheat  and 
barley,  much  business  is  done  there  in  the  com  trade  ;  there  is  also 
a  very  considerable  trade,  hy  means  -of  the  Ouse,  between  Bedford 
and  Lynn,  in  malt,  coals,  timber,  and  iron.  Lace-making  affords 
employment  to  a  great  number  of  poor  females  and  children.  The 
principal  market-day  is  Saturday,  when  the  average  sale  of  wheat  ii 
very  large ;  there  was  formerly  also  a  Tuesday  market,  but  it  has 
been  discontinued,  and  one  on  Monday  for  the  sale  of  pigs  has  been 
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instituted.  Fairs  arc  ^eld  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Lent,  April  2l9t, 
July  0th,  August  21st,  October  12th,  November  17th»  and  December 
19th.  That  held  in  October  is  of  the  most  importance,  and  is  called 
the  Statute  Fair;  that  in  April  is  also  a  pleasure  fair;  the  others  are 
for  the  sale  of  cattle. 

(Qough's  Camden's  Britannia  ;  Lysons's  Magna  Britannia  ;  Qrose's 
Antiquities;  Rickman's  Essay  on  Gothic  Architecture  ;  Ecclesiastical  and 
Architectural  Topography  of  Bedfordshire;  Boundary  Beports ; 
Accounts  of  the  Bedford  Charity  for  1819;  Beports  on  Charities; 
Comuiunications  from  Bedfordy  &c.) 

BEDFORD  LICVEL.  This  district  comprehends  nearly  the  whole 
of  a  lai^e  tract  of  flat  land,  extending  into  the  sis  counties  of 
Northampton,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the  German  Ocean,  and  on  all 
other  side.?  by  high  lands,  which  encompass  it  in  the  form  of  a  horse- 
shoe. Its  length  from  Toynton  in  Lincolnshire  to  Milton  in 
Cambridgeshire  is  60  miles,  an4  its  breadth  from  Peterborough  in 
Northamptonshire  to  Brandon  in  Suffolk  is  nearly  40  miles.  The 
trict  thus  described  includes  that  part  of  the  south-east  division  of 
Liucolnshire  called  Holland,  which  cunsiits  of  flat,  low,  mai'shy  land, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea  by  embankments 
made  during  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain. 

The  Bedford  Level  extends  to  the  north  only  as  far  as  Tydd-St.- 
Qiles ;  its  length  thence  to  Milton  on  the  south  is  about  83  miles. 
The  boundary  lino  is  irregular;  its  course  on  the  south,  from  Brandon 
to  Peterborough,  may  be  traced  by  Mildenhall  to  a  short  distance 
north  of  Newmarket,  then  by  Milton  in  Cambridgeahii-e,  to  Earith, 
on  the  borders  of  Huntingdonshire,  Ramsey,  Woodwalton,  and 
Yaxley,  iu  the  latter  coimty.  Returning  from  Peterborough  to 
Brandon,  on  the  north,  the  boundary  line  runs  by  Peakirk,  six  miles 
north  of  Peterborough,  Crowland,  Whaplode  Drove  Chapelry,  Parson 
Drove,  Quyhim,  Salter's  Lode  on  the  Ouse,  about  10  miles  south  of 
Lynn,  and  thence  by  Methwold  to  Brandon. 

The  Level  is  divided  into  three  parts,  which  are  distinguished  as 
the  North,  the  Middle,  and  the  South  Levels.  The  North  Level  lies 
between  the  rivers  Welland  and  Neue;  the  Middle  Level  between 
the  Nene  and  the  Old  Bedford  River ;  and  the  South  Level  extends 
from  the  Old  Bedford  River  to  Stoke,  Feltwell,  and  Mildenhall  The 
area  of  these  marshes  is  differently  estimated,  but  may  be  taken  in 
round  numbers  at  about  400,000  acres. 

Peterborough  Fen,  which  is  the  part  of  the  Level  that  runs  into 
Northamptonshire,  extends  between  Peterborough  and  Crowland,  and 
contains  between  8000  and  9000  acres.  One-seventh  part  of  the 
Level  is  in  Huntingdonshire.  The  whole  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  which 
forms  the  north  division  of  Cambridgeshire,  aud  a  few  parishes  in  the 
same  county,  which  lie  south-east  of  the  isle,  are  included  in  the 
Level.  Norfolk  contains  63,000,  and  Suffolk  30,000  acres  of  the 
Level ;  the  remainder  is  iu  the  south-east  division  of  Lincolnshire. 

This  tract  of  land  has  in  the  course  of  some  centuries  undergone 
remarkable  changes.  There  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  it 
was  once  a  forest,  and  that  it  then  became  a  stagnant  morass.  It  ia 
now  converted  into  rich  pastures  and  fertile  corn-fields.  It  would 
appear  that  this  country  was  once  dry  land,  at  a  level  much  below  the 
present  surface ;  and  there  is  reason  for  supposing  that  at  the  time 
of  the  invasion  of  Britain  by  the  Romans  it  consisted  of  one  of 
those  great  forests  to  which  the  Bntons  fled  for  shelter  against  their 
invaders.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Romans  to  cut  down  and  destroy 
these  strong  holds  of  the  native.s,  who  were  compelled  by  their 
conqueroi-a  to  clear  the  woods  and  embank  the  fens.  (Tacit.  *  Agric.* 
31.)  The  emperor  Severus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  8rd  century  of 
our  era,  caused  roads  to  be  made  through  these  marshes.  One  of 
these  roads,  25  miles  in  length,  extended  from  Peterborough  to 
Denver  in  Norfolk ;  it  was  60  feet  wide,  and  composed  of  gravel 
3  feet  deep.  This  causeway  is  now  covered  with  soil  from  3  to  5  feet 
in  thickness.  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of 
the  12th  century,  describes  this  fenny  country  as  being  "very  pleasant 
and  agreeable  to  the  eye,  watered  by  many  nvers  which  run  through, 
diversified  with  many  large  and  small  lakes,  and  adorned  with  many 
woods  and  islands."  William  of  Malmesbury,  who  lived  about  the 
same  period^  described  the  Lordship  of  Thomey  as  abounding  in 
lofty  trees,  fruitful  vines,  and  productive  orchards,  and  havint;  no 
waste  land  in  any  part.  He  also  expressed  great  admiration  of  the 
works  of  art  found  in  the  same  place.  "  What  shall  I  say,"  he 
writes,  ''of  the  beautiful  buildings  which  it  is  so  wonderful  to  see 
the  ground  amidst  those  fens  to  bear  ? " 

Up  to  the  13th  century  the  waters  usually  flowed  in  their  natural 
channels,  and  the  surrounding  country  was  either  under  tillage  or  in 
pasturage. 

According  to  Dugdale,  historians  who  were  contemporary  with  the 
event  have  recorded  that  in  1236  on  the  morrow  after  Martinnoaa 
day,  and  for  the  space  of  eight  days  after,  the  wind  raged  so 
violently  that  tiie  sea  rose  much  higher  than  usual,  and  broke  in  at 
Wisbeach  and  other  places  of  the  district,  so  that  many  people  and 
cattle  together  with  numerous  small  craft  were  destroyed,  and  the 
surviving  inhabitants  reduced  to  great  distress.  After  an  interval  of 
17  years  a  similar  accident  occurred,  and  on  this  occasion  an  order 
was  issued  by  the  king  requiring  the  inhabitants  to  repair  the  banks. 
This  work  appears  to  have  been  inefficiently  performed,  for  within  a 


few  ye^rs  the  sea-banks  were  again  deatrMyed.  Subsequent  embank- 
ments were  improperly  made,  either  through  ignorance,  or  for  the 
benefit  of  one  part  to  the  injury  of  all  the  rest.  An  instanoe  of  this 
kind  oocurred  w  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  when  Walter  de  Langton, 
bishop  of  Lichfield,  diverted  the  course  of  the  Nene  and  obstructed 
the  navigation,  in  order  that  he  might  drain  his  own  manor  of 
Coldham.  Many  years  afterwards  the  bishop's  representatives  were 
compelled  to  destroy  the  dams  which  he  had  constructed  to  the  injury 
of  others.  From  this  and  other  causes  the  waters  from  the  uplands 
were  prevented  from  dlschai^ng  themselves  into  the  sea,  and  this 
extent  of  land  was  at  length  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  morass.  For 
a  long  period  the  greater  part  of  the  district  was  composed  of  an 
unhealthy  stagnation  of  putrid  and  n^uddy  waters,  which  in  some 
places  stood  from  10  to  20  feet  deep.  In  those  few  parts  where  the 
earth  was  not  covered  with  water  it  was  spongy  and  boggy.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Fens,  and  the  towns  in  their  neighbourhood,  could 
only  have  communication  by  means  of  boats,  and  this  with  some 
difficulty  at  all  times,  in  consequence  of  the  sedge  and  slime  with 
which  the  ground  was  covered.  In  the  winter  when  there  was  ice, 
yet  not  sufflciently  hard  to  admit  of  traffic  on  its  surface,  the  inhabit- 
ants were  completely  isolated,  and  "  could  hi^rdly  get  help  of  food 
for  soul  or  body." 

Evidence  has  everywhere  been  found  below  the  actual  surface  not 
only  of  the  presence  of  former  vegetation,  but  to  show  that  these 
places  had  previously  been  inhabited,  and  that  they  were  suddenly 
overwhelmed  by  some  violent  cause.  In  digging  near  Thomey,  Lynn, 
and  many  other  places,  trees  of  latige  size  were  found  buried  in  the 
moss,  and  lying  near  their  roots,  which  still  remained  as  they  grew 
in  firm  eai-ih  beneath  the  moss.  At  various  times  roots  of  trees  have 
been  found  18  feet  below  the  present  surface ;  furze-roots  and  nut- 
trees,  17  feet  below  the  sui'face ;  a  hard  stony  bottom  with  boats  filled 
with  silt,  8  feet  below  the  bed  of  Wisbeacn  River ;  a  smith's  foige 
and  tan-vats,  16  feet  below  the  surface ;  the  remains  of  a  church 
far  beneath  the  soil ;  and  it  is  stated  by  Dugdale  that  at  Wigenhall 
St.  Germans,  the  floor  of  the  church  is  7  feet  lower  than  high-water 
mark  of  the  Ouse :  which  river,  as  it  runs  by  the  churchyard,  is  kept 
by  a  strong  bank  from  inundating  the  country. 

The  principal  rivers  or  drains  which  formerly  passed  through  this 
Level  were  eight  in  number  :  the  Glen,  the  Welland,  the  Nene,  the 
Ouse,  the  Cam,  the  Mildenhall  or  Lark,  the  Brandon  or  little  Ouse, 
and  the  Stoke. 

The  Glen  is  a  small  stream  which  rises  in  the  south  of  Lincoln- 
shire, and  taking  first  a  south-south-east  and  afterwards  a  north-east 
course,  fails  into  the  Welland  on  its  left  bank  near  its  mouth.  The 
Welland  comes  from  the  south-west  to  Market  Deeping,  continues 
thence  a  short  distance  to  the  east,  and  then  takes  a  north-east  course 
until  it  joins  the  Fossdike  Wash  near  Fossdike.  The  Nene  passes  by 
Peterborough,  continues  thence  to  Wisbeach,  and  falls  into  the  Sutton 
Washway.  The  Wisbeach  River,  or  Old  Nene,  which  issues  from 
Ramsey  Mere,  is  a  branch  of  this  river.  The  Ouse  passes  by  St.  Ives 
and  Earith,  after  which  it  takes  an  irregular  winding  course,  first 
east  and  then  nearly  north,  till  it  falls  into  the  Wash  at  Lynn  Regis 
in  Norfolk  :  the  Cam,  the  Lark,  and  the  Little  Ouse  fall  into  it  on  its 
east  bank. 

The  Level  receives  the  waters  of  the  whole  or  parts  of  nine  counties 
from  the  uplands ;  and  the  whole  tract  being  flat,  with  little  or  no 
descent,  it  has  hitherto  been  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  provide  a  suffi- 
cient outfall  so  that  the  waters  may  reach  the  sea  without  overflowing 
the  country. 

The  practicability  of  draining  this  great  morass  seems  first  to  have 
been  entertained  in  1436,  when  the  attention  of  mafiy  wealthy  persons 
was  turned  towards  the  subject  Embankments  were  made,  and 
ditches  cut  at  a  vast  expense ;  but  the  next  winter  proving  wet  and 
tempestuous,  the  Ouse  swollen  by  its  tributaries  into  a  torrent  swept 
away  the  barriers,  and  reduced  the  whole  country  to  its  former  con- 
dition. 

In  the  roign  of  Henry  VII.  Bishop  Moreton  made  an  attempt  to 
drain  the  North  Level  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  Middle  Level  by 
means  of  a  cut,  called  '  Moreton's  Leame,'  which  extended  from  Peter- 
borough to  Guyhim,  and  is  now  considered  part  of  the  Nene  :  this  cut 
was  40  feet  wide,  and  was  navigable.  The  earth  of  which  the  embank- 
ments were  made  was  loose  and  sandy,  so  that  they  crumbled  away. 
Another  attempt  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  a  third  in 
the  reign  of  her  successor;  but  nothing  effectual  was  done  until  1634, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  when  another  attempt  to  diuin  these  Fens 
was  made  by  Francis  Duke  of  Bedford  ;  and  it  was  in  compliment  to 
this  nobleman  that  the  tract  reclaimed  has  been  named  the  '  Bedford 
Level.* 

The  lordship  of  Thomey,  containing  18,000  fvcres,  was  the  property 
of  the  Earl,  and  except  a  hillock  upon  which  the  abbey  had  been 
built^  the  whole  of  this  tract  was  under  water.  The  wish  to  reclaim 
this  land  induced  him  to  embark  in  the  undertaking.  As  a  compen- 
sation for  the  risk  and  expense,  he  stipulated  that  he  and  his  partners 
in  the  work  should  receive  as  payment  95,000  acres  of  the  reclaimed 
land.  Under  this  condition  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  adventurers: 
numerous  cuts,  drainSj  embankments,  snd  sluices  were  made,  and  the 
work  was  partially  accomplii^ed  in  the  course  of  three  yearsi  at  an 
outlay  of  100,0002. 
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These  works  also  proved  defective,  in  consequence  of  the  loose 
nature  of  the  earth  of  which  they  were  formed.  Li  1649  Willianii 
the  son  of  Francis  Earl  of  Bedford,  agreed  to  make  another  effort  to 
reclaim  the  Level  upon  the  same  conditions.  The  sum  of  800,000^. 
was  then  laid  out  in  draining,  embanking,  &&,  and  with  more  success 
than  before ;  the  95,000  acres  were  allotted  to  the  undertakers,  but 
the  sum  they  had  expended  on  the  work  was  greater  than  the  worth 
of  the  land  which  they  received. 

A  r^ular  system  was  now  established  for  preserving  the  reclaimed 
land  and  for  improving  the  draining.  A  royal  charter  was  granted  in 
1664,  by  which  the  undertakers  for  the  draining  were  incorporated, 
and  regulations  were  framed  for  the  management  of  the  95,000  acres 
allotted.  This  corporation  has  since  been  kept  up,  and  consists  of  a 
governor,  6  bailifb,  20  conservators,  and  a  commonalty.  The  cor- 
poration is  empowered  to  impose  and  levy  taxes  for  the  preservation 
of  its  land,  and  for  upholding  the  ways,  passages,  rivers,  cuts,  drains, 
banks,  fto.  throughout  the  Level,  which  are  also  the  property  of  the 
corporation.  The  governor  and  bailiffs  must  each  possess  at  least  400 
acres  of  the  land  granted  to  the  corporation  to  qualify  them  for  hold- 
ing those  offices.  The  qualification  requisite  for  the  conservators  is 
200  acres ;  such  of  the  commonalty  as  possess  each  100  acres  are 
allowed  to  have  a  voice  in  the  election  of  the  officers  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

At  the  original  allotment  of  the  95,000  acres,  the  adventurers 
received  assignments  proportioned  to  tiie  sums  which  each  had  con- 
tributed ;  so  that  the  wnole  assignment  is  not  held  in  common,  but 
each  owner  holds  his  allotment  or  purchase  subject  to  the  laws  and 
restrictions  of  the  corporation.  At  tne  time  the  charter  was  granted 
by  Charles  II.,  that  king  reserved  12,000  acres  for  himself  out  of  the 
95,000  acres ;  but  this  proportion  was  subject  to  the  same  manage- 
ment as  the  rest  of  the  allotment. 

Various  means  have  been  adopted  for  the  more  perfect  draining  of 
these  marshes,  but  imtil  within  the  last  few  years  tiie  subject  has  not 
been  well  understood.  Instead  of  making  a  few  large  and  deep  chan- 
nels through  which  the  water  would  easily  find  an  outfall,  numerous 
small  cuts  were  made,  requiring,  to  produce  the  same  effect,  a 
much  greater  inclination  than  would  have  been  requisite  for  larger 
channels. 

Acts  were  passed  in  1827  and  1829  for  improving  the  outfall  of  the 
river  Nene,  for  the  drainage  of  the  lands  discharging  their  waters 
into  the  Wisbeach  River,  for  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Wisbeach 
River  from  the  upper  end  of  Kinderle/s  Cut  to  the  sea,  and  for 
embanking  the  salt  marshes  lying  between  Kinderley's  Cut  and  the 
sea.  Under  these  acts  a  new  tidal  channel  has  been  cut  for  the 
discharge  of  the  waters  of  the  Nene.  This  channel  begins  at  Kin- 
derley's Cut,  near  Buckworth  Sluice,  about  6  miles  below  Wisbeach, 
and  extends  to  Crabhole  in  Lincolnshire,  a  distance  of  64  miles; 
thence  the  river  has  shaped  for  itself  a  natural  channel,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  long,  into  the  Wash.  A  bridge  has  been  thrown  over  this 
channel  at  Sutton  Wash,  about  8  mUes  below  Wisbeach,  and  an 
embankment  has  been  made  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length  across  the 
sands,  forming  a  new  line  of  road  between  Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire, 
in  place  of  the  former  dangerous  ford  through  a  tidal  sestuary,  or  the 
very  circuitous  route  through  Wisbeach.  Besides  the  many  tiiousand 
acres  reclaimed  by  this  new  channel,  the  navigation  from  Wisbeach  to 
the  sea  has  been  very  much  improved. 

A  new  sluice  has  been  constructed  for  the  outlet  of  the  waters  of 
the  North  Level  into  the  Nene  Outfall,  and  laid  eight  feet  deeper 
than  the  sluice  by  which  it  formerly  drained  into  the  Old  River  Chan- 
nel. A  new  main  drain  has  been  made,  which  is  about  8|  miles  long, 
about  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  former  drain ;  but  being  eight 
feet  deeper,  and  about  double  the  width  of  the  former,  its  capacity, 
taken  in  corresponding  sections,  is  more  than  six  times  as  great :  it 
has  a  descent  from  Clow's  Cross  of  four  inches  per  mile.  From  Clow's 
Cross  two  new  drains  diverge  in  different  lines ;  one  of  them,  called 
the  New  South  eau,  is  much  straighter  and  wider  than  the  Old  South- 
eau  :  the  New  Wryde  proceeds  first  in  a  curve  and  then  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  counter  drain.  These  drains  may  be  navigated,  and  afford 
A  ready  means  of  transit  for  goods.  The  Nene  OutuU  was  made  at 
the  cost  of  200,000^  ;  and  the  drainage  of  the  North  Level,  for  which 
the  Act  was  obtained  in  1830,  occasioned  a  further  outlay  of  150,0002. 
The  great  supporter  of  both  these  useful  undertakings  was  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  under  whom  W.  G.  Adam,  Esq.,  officiated  as  accountant- 
general,  and  Tycho  Wing,  Esq.  (the  third  of  the  same  name  and  family 
employed  on  the  Bedford  Level)  «a  local  agent. 

Since  the  completion  in  1886  of  the  various  works  determined  on 
before  that  period,  very  extensive  improvements  have  been  made.  In 
the  North  Level  the  operationa  have  chiefly  consisted  in  improving 
the  old  cuts  and  maintaining  the  embankments  in  good  order.  One 
new  work  is  a  bridge  over  the  Nene  at  Sutton  Wash,  between  the 
counties  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  which  is  so  constructed  as  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  navigation.  It  is  an  elegant  structure,  the  lower 
parts  of  wood  and  the  upper  of  iron.  Two  clear  openings  of  60  feet 
in  width  are  for  the  passage  of  vetuiels. 

In  the  Middle  Level  the  recent  operations  have  been  upon  a  very 
enlaiged  scale.  The  area  of  thia  level  is  ascertained  to  be  188,000 
acres,  including  Whittlesea  Here  wHh  its  Reed  shoalB.  For  effecting 
the  internal  drainage,  the  whole  is  lifted  by  windmills  and  steam- 


engines  from  the  dykes  and  drains  into  the  rivers  and  larger  water- 
courses. The  Middle  Level  is  divided  into  districts  for  internal 
drainage ;  some  of  these  districts,  distinguished  as  private  drainages, 
are  managed  by  proprietors,  without  Acts  of  Parliament ;  but  most 
of  them  are  under  the  charge  of  commissioners  appointed  by  several 
Acts.  Nearly  all  the  great  works  of  this  Level  are  intended  to  secure 
the  external  drainage,  or  the  conveyance  of  the  drainage-water  to  the 
sea.  This  drainage  is  superintended  by  the  Bedford  Level  Corpora- 
tion, and  by  two  Boards  of  Commissioners  appointed  by  Act  of  Par^ 
liament.  On  various  occasions  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1810, 
which  authorised  the  formation  of  one  of  these  Boards,  the  upper 
parts  of  the  Middle  Level  suffered  it^uries  in  time  of  flood,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  insufficiency  of  the  rivers  to  carry  the  waters  to  their 
outfall  through  the  then  existing  sluices.  In  a  single  year  (1841) 
the  loss  sustained  by  destruction  of  crops  by  reason  of  such  floods 
exceeded  150,000£.  Messrs.  Little  and  Human,  experienced  drainage 
engineers,  were  applied  to  for  a  plan  of  a  new  outfall  in  1841 ;  Mr. 
Walker  furnished  a  somewhat  different  plan  in  1842  ;  and  in  1844  an 
Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  for  a  plan  formed  on  both  the  former ; 
a  capital  of  200,0002.  being  sanctioned  for  executing  the  works.  Under 
this  Act  a  cut  of  11  miles  in  length,  and  about  50  feet  wide,  with  a 
capacious  outfall  sluice,  was  constructed;  and  by  discharging  the 
water  six  miles  lower  dowi;i  the  Ouse  than  by  the  old  channel,  an 
increased  fall  of  six  feet  was  obtained.  The  funds  being  exhausted, 
another  Act  was  obtained  in  1848,  empowering  the  Commissioners  to 
raise  a  further  sum  of  250,0002.  by  taxation  of  the  drained  estates. 
By  this  Act  about  18,000  acres  are  excluded  from  taxation  on  the 
ground  that  their  drainage  is  already  comparatively  efficient.  The 
draining  of  Whittlesea  Mere  was  accomplished  in  Uie  early  part  of 
1852,  but  during  heavy  floods  in  November  of  that  year,  the  embank- 
ments gave  way,  and  it  became  again  a  lake.  Measures  were  imme- 
diately taken  however  to  reclaim  it  again.  The  reclaimed  land  in  the 
Middle  Level  is  found  to  be  very  fertile.  The  Norfolk  .£stuary 
Company  have  made  another  outfall  cut  below  Lynn,  by  which  the 
waters  will  be  further  lowered,  the  navigation  improved,  and  its 
course  shortened. 

(Moore's,  Dodson's,  and  Burrell's  Accounts  of  the  Bedford  Levd; 
Dugdale's  Hutory  of  Bmhanking  and  Drmningf  Ac. ;  Carter's  Hittory 
of  the  County  of  Cambridge  j  Lysons's  Magna  Britannia ;  Priestley's 
Historical  Account  of  Navigable  RiverSy  Ca^ialSf  Ac;  Memoir  of  the 
Nene  Outfall  and  the  North  Levd  Drainage;  Communications  from  the 
Clerks  and  Agents  of  the  Drainage  Works.) 

BEDFORDSHIRE,  an  inland  county  of  England,  of  very  irregular 
shape.  It  Ues  between  51*"  49'  and  52**  21'  N.  lat,  0^  8'  and  0**  41' 
W.  long.  It  is  bounded  N.E.  by  Huntingdonshire,  and  N.W.  by 
Northamptonshire ;  E.  by  Cambridgeshire,  W.  and  S.W.  by  Bucking- 
hamshire, and  S.E.  and  S.  by  Hertfordshire.  Its  greatest  length  ia 
364  miles,  measured  nearly  from  north  to  south,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  is  224  miles,  measured  nearly  from  east  to  west.  Bedford, 
the  county  town,  is  46  miles,  measured  in  a  direct  line,  N.N.W.  from 
London.  The  area  of  the  county  is  295,582  acres.  It  is  the  smallest 
county  in  England,  except  Huntingdon,  Middlesex,  and  Rutland : 
the  population  in  1851  was  124,478. 

SurjacCy  Hydrography^  and  Communications, — ^Bedfordshire  has  no 
high  lands  of  any  great  extent.  The  range  of  the  Chiltem  Hills 
(under  the  name  of  the  Dunstable  and  Luton  Downs)  crosses  it  in  a 
north-east  direction  near  Dunstable,  separating  the  basin  of  the 
Thames  from  that  of  the  Ouse.     Another  ridge  having  the  same 

feneral  direction  extends  from  Ampthill  to  near  the  jimction  of  the 
vel  with  the  Ouse.  Some  hills,  between  which  the  Ouse  winds  its 
course  and  in  which  some  of  its  feeders  take  their  rise,  occupy  the 
north-west  parts  of  the  county.  Between  these  hills  and  the  Ampthill 
ridge  is  the  Vale  of  Bedford,  a  com  district  of  considerable  extent 
The  woodlands  are  chiefly  of  modem  origin,  having  been  planted 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  :  they  consist  principally  of 
oak,  Scotch  fir,  larch,  and  underwood  of  various  kinds. 

The  chief  river  is  the  Ouse,  which,  approaching  the  county  from 
Buckinghamshire  and  forming  for  a  short  distance  the  boundary  of 
the  two  counties,  crosses  Bedfordshire  with  so  winding  a  course  that 
although  the  distance  from  the  point  where  it  first  enters  to  the  point 
where  it  leaves  the  county  is,  in  a  direct  line,  not  quite  17  miles, 
the  length  of  the  river  itself  between  the  same  points  is  probably 
not  less  than  45  miles.  The  average  depth  of  the  Ouse  is  considered 
to  be  about  10  feet,  but  it  is  fordaole  in  several  places.  It  is  subject 
to  sudden  and  destructive  inundations.  In  its  oourse  through  Bed- 
fordshire it  is  increased  by  many  streams  which  flow  into  it  on  each 
bank,  but  none  of  these  are  of  any  size  or  importance  except  the 
IveL  The  Ivel  is  commonly  considered  to  have  its  source  near 
Baldock,  in  Hertfordshire,  but  the  principal  branch  of  it  rises  on  the 
north-west  slope  of  the  Chiltem  Hills,  a  little  to  the  north-east  of 
Dunstable,  and  flowing  to  the  north-east  unites  with  the  Ouse  at  the 
village  of  Tempsford,  after  a  course  of  about  30  miles.  Other  streams 
which  unite  and  form  a  considerable  feeder  of  the  Ouse  cross  the 
county  in  its  northern  part  The  river  Lea,  which  falls  into  the 
Thames  just  below  London,  rises  at  Houghton  Regis  on  the  opposite 
slope  of  the  same  range  of  hills  as  the  Ivel,  and  not  far  from  the 
springs  of  that  river;  but  only  a  small  part  of  its  course  is  in 
B^^ordshire.    The  Ouzel,  a  tributary  of  the  Ouse,  separates  Bedford* 
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■hire  from  Buokinghamwhire,  but  is  to  be  conaidered  as  properly 
belonging  to  the  latter  county. 

The  navigation  of  the  Ouse  commences  at  Bedford,  and  that  of  the 
Ivel  at  Shefford  :  by  means  of  these  rivers  the  county  communicates 
with  Huntingdonshire,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Norfolk;  and  mora 
remotely  with  other  counties.  Inhere  ara  no  canals  in  Bedfordshiro, 
but  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  approaches  close  to  its  western  border 
at  Leighton  Buzzard.  The  great  road  to  Manchester,  Leeds,  Carlisle, 
and  Olaqgow  passes  through  it  on  the  south-west  side,  and  the  high 
north  road  tluough  York  to  Edinburgh  on  the  eastern  side.  The 
North- Western  railway  passes  to  the  west  of  the  county,  but  there 
are  branches  from  it  to  Luton  and  to  Bedford.  The  Great  Nortiiem 
railway  passes  through  the  eastern  side  of  Bedfordshire. 

Oeoloffieal  Character. — The  range  of  the  Chiltem  Hills,  which  con- 
sists of  chalk,  occupies  the  south-eaiitem  part  of  the  county,  and 
skirted  along  its  north-west  boundary  by  a  belt  of  indurated  chalk- 
marl,  much  covered  by  the  debris  of  the  chalk  hiUs.  This  chalk-marl 
is  known  in  the  county  by  the  name  of  clunch,  and  is  extensively 
quarried  at  Tottemhoe,  near  Dunstable.  It  affords,  by  burning,  a 
good  lime.  The  chalk-marl  is  blended  with  a  blue  marl,  which  may 
perhaps  be  identical  with  the  weald-clav  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex, 
or  with  what  has  been  denominated  the  Folkstone  day.  Iron-sand, 
the  lowest  of  the  formations  which  intervene  between  tiie  chalk  and 
the  oolites,  stretches  across  Uie  county  in  ihe  same  direction  as  the 
other  formations,  namely,  from  south-west  to  north-east  Beds  of 
fullers*  earth  which  occur  in  it  have  been  extensively  worked;  in 
Fuller's  time  this  mineral  was  conmionly  called  Wobume  earth. 
('Worthies,'  Bedfordshire.)  The  same  formation  contains  also  a 
considerable  quantity  of  fossil  wood.  This  iron-sand  rises  into  a 
well-defined  range  of  hills. 

To  the  iron-sand  succeeds  a  tenacious  adhesive  clay  of  a  dark-blue 
colour,  becoming  brown  on  exposure,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
Oxford  clay.  This  stratum  forms  the  vale  of  Bedford,  and  affords  a 
strong  clay  soil,  occupied  chiefly  in  pasturage.  It  supplies  seversi 
brick-kilns  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Bedford.  Many  vertebrae  of 
fossil  Sauri  have  been  found  at  Newenham  Mill,  near  Goldington ; 
and  an  entire  Plesiosaurus  of  large  dimensions  was  discovered  in 
1833  in  a  brick  field  about  two  miles  north-west  of  Bedford  near  the 
Ouse.  The  appearance  of  coal  gave  rise  to  some  attempts  to  find 
that  mineral  at  Elstow,  near  Bedford,  which  ended  in  disappointment. 
In  the  north-west  part  of  the  county  the  Combrash  limestone  appears, 
and  is  quarried  in  several  places.  The  Oxford  clay  and  the  Combrash 
limestone  are  parts  of  the  ooUtic  series.  (Conybeare  and  Phillips's 
'  Outlines  of  the  Geology  of  England  and  Wales ; '  Smith's  '  Map  and 
Delineation  of  the  Strata  of  England  and  Wales ; '  '  Geological  Map 
of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge/) 

ClinuUe,  Soil,  dsc. — The  climate  of  this  county,  assimilating  to  that 
of  the  interior  of  England,  is  not  so  wet  as  the  western  coast,  nor  so 
much  exposed  to  cold  winds  as  the  esstom  maritime  counties.  The 
air  in  general  is  mild  and  healthy,  somewhat  keen  on  the  chalk  hills, 
and  moister  on  the  cold  wet  days.  The  surface  of  tho  county  is 
much  varied ;  but  none  of  the  hUls  rise  high  or  abruptly,  with  the 
exception  of  the  chalk  ridge,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  Chiltem 
Hills,  and  which  appears  high  only  by  comparison  with  more  gentle 
undulations.  Many  of  the  slopes  of  the  hills  are  skirted  with  woods 
and  coppice.  The  soil  varies  greatly.  On  the  southern  side  of  the 
county  the  soil  is  composed  of  chalk,  covered  with  a  very  thin  layer 
of  earth,  which  is  consequently  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  only 
fit  for  nheep-walks.  On  descending  Uie  hills  there  occurs  a  mixture 
of  chalk  and  clay,  known  by  the  name  of  '  white  land,'  which  is  stiff, 
but  tolerably  fertile.  Various  kinds  of  loam,  chiefly  clay,  succeed, 
after  which  occurs  a  sandy  belt,  which  stretches  obliquely  across  the 
county  from  Leighton  Buzzard  to  Biggleswade  and  Potton  on  the 
borders  of  Cambridgeshire.  Along  this  belt  runs  the  river  Ivel, 
which  falls  into  the  Ouse  at  Tempsford.  Between  the  coiuse  of  the 
Ivel  and  the  valley  of  the  Ouse  near  Bedford  lies  a  tract  of  stiff  soil 
of  various  texture  and  quality,  but  quite  different  from  the  light 
soils  found  in  the  belt.  Along  the  course  of  the  Ouse,  especially  near 
Bedford,  a  gravelly  soil  prevails,  covered  in  some  places  with  a  layer 
of  rich  brown  earth,  well  adapted  for  every  kind  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce. North  of  Bedford  the  soil  is  generally  stiff,  wet,  and  poor.  In 
the  valley  of  the  Ouse,  near  Bedford,  and  in  the  sandy  belt  mentioned 
above,  the  soils,  composed  of  rich  loam  and  of  great  depth,  are  admi- 
rably adapted  for  market-gardens,  for  which  the  county  has  long 
been  noted.  There  are  elsewhere  however  in  the  county  lands  which 
are  Bcareely  of  any  use  but  as  rabbit  warrens.  Along  the  river  Ivel, 
in  the  parishes  of  Tingrith,  Flitwick,  Westoning,  Flitton,  Maulden, 
&a,  a  considerable  quantity  of  ferruginous  peat  is  found. 

IHviaions,  Tovms,  tbc. — Bedfordshire  is  divided  into  nine  hundreds : 
namely,  Stodden,  Willey,  and  Barford  in  the  north ;  Biggleswade 
and  Cliifton  in  the  east ;  Wixamtree  in  the  centre ;  Redbomestoke  in 
the  west ;  and  Manshead  and  Flitt  in  the  south.  The  names  of  all 
these  appear  in  the  Domesday  Survey,  together  with  the  following 
tliree  half  hundreds :  Stanburge,  Weneslai,  and  Buchelai,  which  are 
now  incorporated  with  the  hundreds.  The  town  of  Bedford  also, 
formed  a  half  hundred  by  itself.  The  number  of  parishes  is  given  in 
Camden's  'Britannia'  as  116;  but  by  the  population  returns  they 
appear  .to  amount  to  124,  besides  one  district  (Chicksands)  which  is 
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extra-parochiaL    Of  these  124  parishes  one  extends  into  Huntlngdon- 
I  shire,  one  into  Hertfordshire,  and  one  into  Northamptonshire. 

The  number  of  market-towns  is  ten :  Bedford  the  county  town, 
Ampthill,  Biqousswade,  Duvbtable,  Harbold,  Leighton  Buzzabd, 
Luton,  Potton,  Sheffobd,  and  Wobubn  ;  which  places  ^rill  be  found 
described  under  their  respective  heads. 

Bedfordshire  is  divided  by  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  into  six 
Unions :  Ampthill,  Bedford,  Biggleswade,  Leighton  Buzzard,  Luton, 
and  Wobum :  these  Unions  include  1S5  parishes  and  townships,  with 
an  area  of  803,217  acres  and  a  population  in  1851  of  129,805  ;  but 
the  boundaries  of  the  Unions  are  not  strictly  conterminous  with 
those  of  the  county. 

Although  the  market-towns  in  Bedfordshire  are  not  numerous,  it  has 
several  considerable  villsges.  Of  these  we  may  enumerate  some  of 
the  more  noteworthy : — iartotkie-Clajff  or  ^arton-in-the-C^iay,  as  it  is 
conmionly  called,  18  miles  S.  from  Beidford  :  the  population  of  the 
parish  in  1851  was  915.  The  church  is  of  early  English  and  deconited 
styles ;  it  was  recently  repaired  and  partly  restored  at  the  cost  of  the 
rector.  In  it  are  some  interesting  monuments — one  to  the  wife  of  the 
rector  is  by  Chantrey.  There  are  meeting-houses  for  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists and  Baptists ;  there  is  also  an  endowed  Free  school.  Near  the 
village  are  the  Barton  Hills,  celebrated  for  the  views  obtained  from 
their  sununits,  which  are  the  finest  in  the  coimty.  Cardington,  2^ 
miles  S.  £.  from  Bedford,  population  of  the  parish  1455  in  1851. 
The  church,  which  is  of  various  styles  from  early  English  to  perpen- 
dicular, has  in  it  two  altar  tombs  with  brasses,  a  monument  to  Samuel 
Whitbread,  Esq.,  by  Bacon,  and  a  mural  tablet  to  John  Howard,  who 
was  for  a  time  a  resident  in  the  village.  There  are  a  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist and  two  Independent  chapels.  A  British  school  was  established 
here  by  Whitbread  and  Howard,  and  there  are  several  charities. 
JSaton  Bray,  84  miles  W.  from  Dunstable,  population  of  the  parish 
1455  in  1851.  The  church  is  of  different  dates,  but  to  the  architectural 
student  it  is  an  interesting  building.  Several  of  the  windows  and 
many  of  the  details  are  very  fine.  There  are  Weslevan  Methodist  and 
Baptist  chapels,  also  a  National  schooL  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are 
employed  in  plaiting  straw.  On  Friday  there  is  a  weekly  market  for 
the  sale  of  straw-plait.  Eaton-Soeonf  an  extensive  puish  on  the 
borders  of  the  county,  11  miles  N.E.  from  Bedford,  has  a  population 
of  2802.  The  church  is  a  large  one  of  the  perpendicular  style.  In  it 
is  some  ancient  stained  glass.  There  is  a  National  school  The  Union 
workhouse  of  St.  Neots  (Huntingdonshire)  is  in  this  parish.  Here  once 
stood  the  priorv  of  Bismede,  or  Bushmead,  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Heni^  II.  by  Oliver  Beauchamp  for  Austin  canons.  The  only  re- 
maining portion  is  the  refectory,  now  used  as  a  stable.  ElttoWf !(  mile 
S.  from  Bedford,  population  581,  has  a  very  interesting  chiiroh,  of 
mixed  styles  from  Norman  to  perpendicular.  The  tower  is  detached. 
Adjoining  are  some  remains  of  a  nunnery  which  formerly  stood  here. 
The  remains  of  Elstow  Place,  an  Elizabethan  mansion,  occupy  part  of 
the  site  of  the  abbey.  There  is  an  Independent  chapel  at  Elstow.  A 
piece  of  land,  called  the  '  poora'  land,'  is  let  for  about  iil.  a  year, 
which  sum  is  distributed  among  the  poor.  There  are  fain  for  cattle 
in  May  and  November.  Elstow  derives  its  chief  celebrity  from  having 
been  the  birthplace  of  John  Bunyan.  ffawms,  6  miles  S.  from  Bed- 
ford, population  987.  The  ohuroh  is  a  small  edifice  of  the  early 
Englii^  and  decorated  styles.  There  are  chapels  belonging  to  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists,  and  two  National  schools.  Hawuea 
Park,  the  seat  of  Lord  Carteret,  is  a  handsome  modem  mansion, 
seated  in  an  extensive  park,  which  affords  many  rich  prospects. 
ffockliffe,  18  miles  S.W.  from  Bedford,  population  439.  The  church 
is  plain ;  there  are  Wesleyan  and  Independent  meeting-houses,  also  a 
National  schooL  The  village  consists  of  one  long  street.  In  the 
parish  are  several  good  seats:  Houghton  Jtegis,  18  nules  S.  by  E.  from 
Bedford,  population  2218,  has  a  rather  handsome  churoh,  with  a  lofty 
tower.  There  are  chapels  belonging  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists^ 
Independents,  and  Baptists,  and  a  National  schooL  The  inhabitants 
are  largely  employed  in  making  straw-plait.  Kemptton,  2  miles  S.W« 
from  &dford,  population  1962.  The  church  is  chiefly  of  the  early 
English  and  decorated  styles.  There  are  places  of  worahip  belonging 
to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists,  and  a  National  school 
for  200  children.  In  this  parish  is  the  Springfield  Lunatic  Asylum* 
The  female  part  of  the  population  is  much  engaged  in  the  making 
of  lace.  In  the  parish  are  several  good  seats  and  mansions.  Martton 
Moretaine,  7  miles  S.W.  from  Bedford,  population  1188.  The  churoh 
is  a  spacious  and  handsome  structure  of  the  perpendicular  style.  Thf 
tower  stands  ap^  and  at  some  distance  from  the  churoh.  There  is 
a  Wesleyan  chapeL  The  National  school  accommodates  160  children, 
and  there  are  several  parochial  charities.  MiUbrook,  7  miles  S.  by  W. 
from  Bedford,  population  500.  The  churoh  stands  in  a  picturesque 
situation.  In  tiie  chancel  are  interred  the  late  Lord  and  Lady  Holland, 
and  also  John  Allen,  the  Master  of  Dulwich  College,  but  better  known 
as  a  distinguished  historical  antiquary,  and  the  friend  of  Lord  Holland. 
Risdy,  10  miles  N.  from  Bedford,  population  949.  The  churoh  is  of 
early  Tgnglinh  date,  with  later  additions  and  insertions.  There  are 
places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Wesleyans,  Independents,  and 
Baptists.  There  is  a  National  schooL  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
employed  in  agriculture.  Sandy,  8^  miles  E.  from  Bedford,  popula- 
tion 1946,  is  a  large  villsge  and  parish.  The  church  is  cruciform,  with 
a  tower  at  the  WMt  end,  and  is  chiefly  of  the  perpendicular  style. 
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Thero  is  a  Wedejan  chapel,  alao  a  National  tehooL  There  are  ezten- 
sive  market-gardena  in  the  parish.  The  Tillage  is  increasix^  in  eize 
and  imporianoe.  The  Qreat  Northern  railway  has  a  station  here. 
Sandy  has  heen  supposed  to  have  been  a  Roman  station.  In  the 
aeighbourhood  is  an  eztensiTe  anoient  encampment.  Skarnbrook  is 
a  large  Tillage  situated  on  the  Ouse,  8  miles  N.N.W.  from  Bedford, 
population  slis.  The  church,  which  is  spaoious,  is  of  the  decorated 
style,  with  perpendicular  additions.  There  are  two  Baptist  chapels. 
Colwortti  House,  the  fine  aeat  of  H.  Magniao,  Esq.,  is  in  this  parish. 
SUsoe,  94  miles  S.  fW>m  Bedford,  population  of  the  hamlet  755.  The 
ohuroh  was  rebuilt  in  1881  at  the  cost  of  Earl  de  Grey«who  endowed 
it  with  1502.  a  year.  Wrest  Park,  the  seat  of  Earl  de  Qrey,  is  a  spa- 
dous  and  handsome  mansion.  Tempiford,  8  miles  E.N.E.  from  Bedford, 
population  633.  It  stands  on  the  Ivel  near  its  confluence  with  the 
Ouse,  and  is  an  aneient  place,  but  is  now  of  little  importance.  Tod- 
dinffton,  15  miles  S.S.W.  from  Bedford,  population  2488,  was  once  a 
market-town,  and  a  place  of  some  consequence,  but  the  market  has 
been  long  abolished,  and  the  market-house  pulled  down.  It  is  a 
straggling  irregolarly-bnilt  town  and  has  the  appearance  of  consider- 
able antiquity.  The  ohuroh  is  cruciform,  with  a  central  tower.  There 
are  places  of  worsliip  belonging  to  the  Wesleran  and  PrimitiTC  Metho- 
dists and  Baptists.  Fairs  are  held  on  April  25th,  the  first  Monday 
in  June,  NoTember  2nd,  and  Deoember  0th.  Toddington  House, 
one  mile  from  the  town,  was  the  residence  of  Thomas  Wentwortb,  earl 
of  Strafford,  and  of  the  Duke  of  CleTcland.  It  is  now  the  seat  of 
W.  D.  C.  Cooper,  Esq.  Turvey^  8  miles  W.N.W.  from  Bedford,  popu- 
lation 1028.  The  church  is  partly  of  the  early  English  style,  with 
many  later  additions.  In  it  are  seTeral  splendid  monuments  of  the 
earls  of  Peterborough,  ko.  There  are  Wesleyan  and  Independent 
ehapels,  National  and  Infimt  schools,  and  seTend  parochial  charities. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  lace. 

DMiiont  for  Eccle$iatiiedl  and  Legal  Purpotea. — The  number  of 
parishes  In  wis  county  has  been  already  giTcn  as  124,  but  this  does 
not  include  the  fiTc  paxishes  in  the  town  of  Bedfoxxi,  nor  does  it 
represent  the  number  of  benefices,  for  seTend  of  these  haTe  been 
oonsoUdated. 

The  county  is  in  the  diocese  of  Ely,  and  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  arohdeaoon  of  Bedford.  It  is  diWded  into  six  rural  deaneries, 
namely,  Bedford,  Clapham,  Dunstable,  Eaton,  Fleete,  and  Shefford. 

The  county  is  in  the  Norfolk  circuit.  The  assises  and  sessions  are 
held  at  Bedford.     County  courts  are  held  at  Bedford,  Ampthill,  Big- 

J^leswade,  Leighton  Busaard,  and  Luton.  Bedford  is  the  chief  place 
or  the  election  of  the  two  members  for  the  county.  The  other  polling 
places  for  the  county  are  Shambrook  in  Uie  north,  Biggleswade  in 
the  east,  Leighton  Buiaard  in  the  south-west,  Luton  in  the  south, 
and  AmpthilL  Besides  the  two  coimty  members,  two  members  are 
returned  for  the  borough  of  Bedford. 

OivU  Hialory  and  AntiquUiet. — ^At  the  time  of  the  Roman  iuTasion 
Bedfordshire  appears  to  haTe  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
Catyeuchlani ;  a  people  conjectured  by  Camden  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Cassii,  mentioned  by  Csesar  among  the  tribes  who  submitted  to  him 
during  his  second  iuTasion  of  the  island.  In  common  with  the  other 
inhabitants  of  South  Britain  they  fell  under  the  Roman  domination. 
Three  roads,  which  maT  be  referred  to  this  period  or  a  still  more 
anoient  one,  crossed  this  county,  and  several  camps  or  earth-works 
still  remain.  Of  the  roads,  the  Watling  Street  runs  in  a  north- westi 
direction,  and  coincides  in  this  county  with  the  high  road  from  London 
through  Dunstable  and  Fenny  Stratrord  (Bucks)  to  OoTentry.  It  was 
probably  of  British  origin,  though  used  and  improTcd  by  the  Romans, 
who  had  on  it  their  station  of  DurooobriviB  (Antoninus),  or  Forum 
DianSD  (Richard  of  Cirencester),  now  Dunstable.  The  Ikening  or 
Ikeneld  Street,  also  of  British  origin,  runs  in  a  south-west  direction 
through  Dunstable.  The  third  road,  a  Roman  militanr  road,  coincides 
with  the  present  high  north  road  from  near  Baldock  (Herts)  to  the 
▼Icinity  of  Biggleswade,  where  the  modem  road  makes  a  bend,  while 
the  anoient  one  pursues  a  more  direct  course  through  Tempsford 
Marsh,  or  Cow  Common,  into  Cambridgeshire.  It  is  supposed  that 
a  Roman  road  from  the  Isle  of  Ely  to  Cambridge  was  continued 
through  Bedfordshire  towards  Fenny  Stratford.  On  the  edge  of  a 
low  range  of  the  Chiltem  Hills  at  Maiden  Bower,  near  Dunstable,  are 
the  remains  of  a  British  station  or  town.  These  rsmsiDs  consist  of  a 
TsUum,  nearly  circular,  thrown  up  on  a  level  plain,  and  inclosing  a 
apace  of  about  9  acres.  The  banks  are  from  8  to  14  feet  higlL 
There  is  no  ditch  on  the  south  side,  and  on  the  south-west  and  west 
only  a  Tory  small  one ;  on  the  north-west  is  a  descent  to  the  meadows. 
Some  have  assigned  to  this  work  a  Saxon  or  Danish  origin.  About  a 
mile  westward  of  this  is  another  remarkable  earth-work,  called  Tot- 
temhoe  Castle.  It  consists  of  a  lofty  ciroular  mount,  with  a  slight 
vallum  round  its  base,  and  a  larger  one  of  an  irregular  form  at  some 
distance  tpova  it.  On  the  south-east  side  of  this  is  a  camp,  in  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram,  about  500  fset  long  and  250  feet  wide  (the 
length  extending  from  north-west  to  south-east),  secured  on  three 
sides  by  a  vallum  and  ditch  (nearly  entire  on  the  south-east  side),  and 

Srotected  on  the  fourth  (the  south-west)  side  by  a  precipitous  descent. 
'he  irregular  work  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  British  and  the  paral- 
lelogram of  Roman  origm.  At  or  near  the  village  of  Sandy,  about  S 
miles  north  of  Biggleswade,  Camden  supposes  to  have  been  the  British 
or  Roman  town  called  2aAt}vat  by  Ptolemasus,  and  Sidinss  in  the 


Chorography  of  the  anonymous  geographer  of  Ravenna ;  bat  it  is 

E laced  by  recent  antiquaries  with  laare  probability  at  Droitwich.  A 
iige  Roman  camp  (once  perhaps  a  British  post),  called  popularly 
C«»ar's  Camp,  may  be  traced  in  the  immediate  Tidnity  of  Sandy.  It 
is  of  irregular  form,  being  adapted  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and 
incloses  about  SO  acres.  There  are  circular  indosures  of  earth  on  ^e 
heath  near  Lei^ton  Boasard,  and  at  about  four  miles  east  of  Bedford, 
near  the  road  to  Qreat  Barford  and  Eaton-Socon.  The  laat  is  small 
but  of  considerable  height,  with  openinga  on  the  north  and  south 
sides,  resembling  an  amphitheatre. 

In  the  straggle  maintained  by  the  Britons  against  their  Saxon 
iuTaders,  and  again  by  the  Saxons  sgainst  the  encroachments  of  the 
Danes,  Bedfordditre  appears  to  haTe  been  l^e  scone  of  Tiolent  contest. 
At  Bedford  a  battle  was  fought  in  571,  according  to  the  Saxon  Chron- 
icle, between  Outha,  or  Cuthwolf,  brother  of  Ceaolin,  or  Cealwin, 
king  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  the  Britons,  in  which  the  latter  were 
routed.  Tet  although  this  saccess  was  gained  by  the  West  Saxons, 
the  county  was  comprehended  in  the  subsequentiy-formed  kingdom 
of  Merda,  founded  by  a  body  of  Anglesi  oAl,  king  of  the  Mercians, 
is  said  to  haTC  been  buried  at  Bedfoid ;  but  his  sepulchre  was  carried 
away  by  an  inundation  of  the  Ouse.  In  the  Danish  wars  Bedford 
sufTered  scTerely,  haTing  indeed  been  ruined  by  those  fieroe  invaders ; 
but  it  was  repaired  by  Edwud  the  Elder,  son  and  successor  of  Alfred 
the  Oreat.  The  same  prince  afterwards  besieged  and  tookTemesford, 
now  Tempsford,  which  the  Danes  had  fortified.  In  1010,  during  the 
war  between  Ethelred  II.  and  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  the  Danes 
inTaded  this  county,  and  burnt  Bedford  and  Temeeford ;  but  in  1011 
the  county  returned  under  the  sway  of  Ethelred. 

An  account  ot  the  castle  of  Bedford,  and  the  historical  dreum- 
stances  connected  with  it,  has  been  given  in  the  article  BedpoU). 

It  is  supposed  that  all  the  other  baronial  castles  in  the  county  of 
any  note  had  been  destroyed  in  the  reign  of  John ;  and  it  is  pei^pe 
owing  to  this  that  we  read  of  so  few  occurrences  in  Bedfordshire 
diuing  the  war  of  the  Roses.  This  county  was  the  poene  of  few  con- 
spicuous events  during  the  dvil  war  between  Charles.  I.  and  his 
psrliament. 

Bedfordshire  possessed  several  monastic  establishments.  The«^ 
were  six  '  greater  monasteries,'  that  is,  monasteries  possessing  above 
2002.  dear  yearly  revenue,  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution :  namely, 
Elstow  Abbey,  near  Bedford,  for  Benedictine  nuns,  founded  in  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror  by  his  niece  Judith ;  Dunstable  Priory, 
for  Black  Canons,  founded  by  Kmg  Henry  I.  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign ;  Warden  or  Warden,  otherwise  De  Sartis  Abbey  (Warden, 
once  a  market-town,  is  to  the  right  of  the  road  to  Bedford,  between 
Shefibrd  and  that  town),  founded  by  Walter  Espec  in  1185  for  Cister- 
cian monks ;  Wobum  Abbey,  for  Cistercian  monks,  founded  by  Hugh 
de  Bolebec  in  1145 ;  Chicksands  Priory,  near  Shefford,  for  Gilbertines, 
founded  about  1150  by  Paine  de  Beaucbamp  and  Roais  his  wife ;  and 
Newenham  Priory,  near  Bedford,  founded  in  the  time  of  Henry  II. 
by  Simon  Beaucbamp,  who  removed  hither  a  priory  of  Black  Canons 
from  St.  Paul's,  Bedford.  There  were  many  minor  establishments, 
priories,  nunneries,  hospitals,  &c. 

Of  these  monastic  establishments  there  are  no  considerable  remains 
except  of  Dunstable  Priory,  Elstow  Abbey,  Newenham  Priory,  Warden 
Abbey,  and  Chicksands  Priory.  The  parish  churches  of  Dunstable 
and  Elstow  were  the  conventual  churches ;  indeed  Dunstable  church 
is  only  the  nave  of  the  original  struotura  These  exhibit  the  Norman 
intermingled  with  the  early  English  style  of  architecture. 

Among  the  parochial  churches  of  this  county  are  some  relics  of 
early  architecture.  The  tower  and  chancel  of  Clapham  church,  a 
mile  and  a  half  north  of  Bedford,  are  among  the  comparatively  few 
existing  remains  of  Anglo-Saxon  date  and  style.  The  nave  of 
Pudington  church,  in  the  north- wcHt  extremity  of  the  county,  has 
the  semi-droular  arch  and  zigzag  moulding  characteristic  of  the 
Noiman  style ;  the  same  style  is  also  conspicuous  on  the  south  dooi^ 
way  of  St.  Peter's  at  Bedford,  and  on  the  doorways  of  the  churches 
at  Elstow,  Flitwick,  Thurleigh  (on  the  tympanum  of  which  is  sculp- 
tured a  rude  representation  of  the  temptation  of  our  first  parent),  and 
a  chapel  at  Meppershall.  Of  the  early  English  the  church  of  Felmer- 
sham,  on  the  Ouse,  not  far  below  Harrold,  is  a  fine  specimen  ;  other 
incomplete  examples  occur  in  the  churches  of  Eaton  Bray  and  Stud- 
ham,  both  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  county  ;  Barton-in-the- 
Clay,  between  Luton  and  Bedford ;  Leighton  Buszard,  Turvey,  and, 
though  in  a  small  degree,  Luton.  The  decorated  English  style,  which 
prevailed  in  the  14th  century  and  succeeded  the  early  En^lidi,  is  to  be 
traced  in  Low  Sundon,  Wymington,  Yield  en,  and  Ampthill  churches ; 
in  St  Paul's,  Bedford ;  in  Silsoe  chapel ;  and  in  some  churches  already 
mentioned.  Colmworth,  Tingreth,  Marston  Moretaine,  Sandy,  and 
Cople  afford  examples  of  the  perpendicular  style.  "The  material 
usually  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  churches  \n  this  county 
was  the  stone  drawn  from  the  quarries  of  Tottemhoe  (a  village  iu 
the  southern  part  of  BedfordRhire) ;  it  is  of  soft  quality,  admirably 
adapted  for  all  purposes  of  carving  and  internal  decoration,  but  a.s 
offering  little  resistance  to  the  weather,  its  substance  quickly  perisheA 
when  applied  to  external  uses ;  henco  there  is  generally  in  this  district 
an  absence  of  that  outside  grandeur  and  elegance  of  form  which  meets 
the  eye  in  other  localities,  Siough  within  there  is  no  deficiency  either 
in  features  of  interest  or  beauty  of  detail  and  execution."     ('  Tht 
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Eoclesiastioal  Topography  of  Bedford,'  publiihed  under  the  lanotion 
of  the  Archsological  Institute.)  Dunstable,  Leighion  Boxnrd,  and 
Luton  ohurohes  are  perhi^  the  best  deserring  of  examination  of  any 
in  the  county. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  are  any  remains  of  baronial  castles 
ic  Bedfordshire,  except  the  earth-woriu  which  mark  their  sites,  and 
If  hich  may  be  obsenred  at  Bedford,  Eaton-Socon,  and  other  places. 

Bedfordshire  is  the  most  purely  agricultural  county  in  England, 
the  proportional  number  of  inhabitants  engaged  in  manufactures  and 
trade  being  very  smoU.    Indeed  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  county 
contains  any  persons  engaged  in  manufactures;  the  oompantiyely 
few  persons  so  employed  might  with  equal  propriety  be  included 
among  the  class  engaged  in  trade  or  handicraft,  their  employment 
being  chiefly  either  lace-making  or  straw-plaiting.     In  1861  there 
were  five  savings  banks  in  the  county,  at  Ampthill,  Bedford,  Biggies- 
wade,  Leighton  Buzsard,  and  Luton.   The  amount  owing  to  depositors 
on  the  20th  of  November,  1861,  was  1SI,986A 
BEDLINQTON.    [Durham.] 
BEDLIS.     [BxTLisr) 
BEDMINSTER.    tBRisroL.] 

BEDNO'RE,  a  district  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  range  of 
mountains  called  the  Western  Ghauts,  in  the  north-west  quarter  of 
the  dominions  of  Ihe  raja  of  Mysore,  and  overlooking  to  the  west  the 
provinces  of  Canara  and  Malabar.  The  range  on  the  summit  of  which 
Bednore  is  situated  is  elevated  from  4000  to  6000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  presents  towards  the  west  a  very  rapid  slope,  Which 
intercepts  and  breaks  the  clouds  brought  there  by  the  western 
monsoon.  The  climate  is  moist  and  the  vegetation  luxuriant.  The 
productions  of  the  district  of  Bednore,  which  are  raised  in  sufficient 
abundance  for  exportation,  are  betel-nut,  cardamoms,  pepper,  sandal- 
wood ;  a  small  breed  of  cattle  is  also  reared.  Betel-nut  especnally  is 
produced  in  large  quantities.  Bednore  imports  rice,  salt,  oil,  and 
cotton  goods  from  the  low  country.  The  roads  are  wretched,  and  the 
merchandise  is  mostly  carried  by  men. 

Bednore  district  was  conquered  by  Hyder  AU  in  1768,  and  remained 
attached  to  the  dominions  of  the  raja  of  Mysore ;  but  the  mode  in 
which  that  prince  administered  the  Mysore  government  having  about 
the  year  1833  led  to  an  insurrection  on  the  part  of  his  subjects,  the 
Britiah  government  assumed  the  entire  control  of  affiurs,  in  terms 
of  a  treaty  formerly  agreed  to  between  the  parties. 

(Rennell's  Memoir;  Buchanan's  (Hamilton)  Journey  thronffh  Mywre  ; 
Parliamentary  Papert ;  East  Indian  StatiHieal  Papers,  1868.) 

BEDNORE,  the  capital  of  the  district  just  described,  is  situated 
in  13*  60'  N.  lat.,  76'  6'  R  long.,  462  miles  S.8.E.  from  Bombay  and 
445  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Madras.  This  town  was  originally  called 
Biderhully,  signifying  Bamboo  Village;  but  when  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  removed  hither  from  Ikery  the  name  was  altered  to  Blderuru, 
or  Bamboo  Place.  Previously  to  this  evont  the  place  consisted  of  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Nilcunta  (one  of  the  titles  of  Siva)  and  a  few 
surrounding  houses,  governed  by  a  Brabmin  chief.  On  becoming  the 
seat  of  the  raja's  government  the  chief  ^mrt  of  the  revenue  of  the 
country  was  expended  there,  and  Bideruru  became  a  town  of  magni- 
tude. Its  situation  is  f;\vourable  for  trade,  the  pass  leading  from 
Mangalore  through  Bednore  being  one  of  the  best  roads  in  the  Western 
Ghauts.  When  attacked  and  taken  bv  Hyder  Ali  in  1768  it  is  said  to 
have  contained  20,000  good  houses,  besides  meaner  dwellings.  The 
ground  on  which  it  stands  being  very  uneven  the  town  was  never 
closely  built,  and  it  occupied  an  area  the  circumference  of  which  was 
eight  miles.  The  place  was  defended  by  a  circle  of  woods,  hills,  and 
fortified  defiles.  Towards  the  centre  stood  the  raja's  palace,  buUt  on 
a  high  hill,  and  surrounded  by  a  citadel.  Hyder  added  some  new 
works,  established  an  arsenal  and  a  mint,  encouraged  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  rearing  of  the  silk-worm. 

When  the  town  was  taken  by  Hyder  Ali  he  found  in  it  a  conside- 
rable amount  of  treasiu^.  In  1788  Bednore  was  taken  by  the  British 
under  General  Matthews,  but  Tippoo  re-conquered  it  in  flie  following 
year.  The  palace  was  rebuilt  by  Tippoo  and  the  town  was  partly 
restored,  but  the  materials  employed  being  only  timber  and  mud 
were  ill  fitted  for  such  a  rainy  country.  At  the  period  of  IHppoo's  death 
the  town  contained  about  1500  houses ;  since  that  time  additions  have 
been  made  to  it.  No  manufactures  are  carried  on,  and  trade,  for 
which  it  is  well  situated,  is  the  chief  support  of  the  place. 

(Rennell's  Memoir;  Mill's  British  India;  Wilks's  Jlistoiy  of  the 
South  of  India  ;  Buchanan's  (Hamilton)  Joumeu  through  Mysore.) 

BED  WELT  Y,  Monmouth&hire,  a  parish  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union  in  the  hundred  of  Wentilooge.  The  village  of  Bedwelty  is 
situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  in  51"  41'  N.  lat,  8"  11' 
,  W.  long. ;  80  miles  W.S.W.  from  Monmouth,  16  miles  N.W.  from 
Newport,  and  164  miles  W.  by  N.  from  London :  the  population  of 
the  entire  parish  in  1851  was  27,183.  The  living  is  a  perpetual 
curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Monmouth  and  diocese  of  Llandaff. 
Bedwelty  Poor-Law  Union  contains  two  parishes,  with  an  area  of 
26,924  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  41,560. 

The  parish  of  Bedwelty  is  of  great  extent^  comprising  an  area  of 
15,440  acres,  and  stretching  for  several  miles  along  the  western 
border  of  the  county.  In  1847  a  new  parish  for  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses was  formed  out  of  a  portion  of  Bedwelty  parish,  and  parts  of 
the  pazisheB  of  Aberystruth,  Llangattock,  and  Llangynider.     '*  " 
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named  Beaufort  Bedwelty  is  a  great  coal  and  iron  district;  and 
most  of  the  inhabitants  are  connected  with  the  coal  and  iron  works. 
There  are  several  railways  for  the  conveyance  of  minerals.  Tbedeoab, 
a  market-town,  which  has  risen  into  considerable  local  importance  of 
late  yean,  is  in  Bedwelty  parish. 

(Coxe's  History  of  Monmouthshire ;  Olifie's  Book  of  South  Wales.) 
BEDWORTH,  Warwickshire,  a  town  in  the  parish  of  Bedworth 
and  the  Kirby  division  of  the  hundrad  of  Knightlow,  is  situated  near 
the  line  of  the  Coventry  Canal,  in  62°  29'  N.  lat,  1"  28'  W.  long.; 
distant  6  miles  N.  from  Coventry,  and  96  miles  N.W.  from  London : 
the  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  8012.  The  living  is  a  rectoiy 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Coventry  and  diocese  of  Worcester. 

Bedworth  is  on  the  road  from  Coventry  to  Nuneaton,  the  chief 
seats  of  the  ribbon  manufacture ;  which  manufacture  employs  many 
of  the  population  of  the  town.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  coal  pit^ 
and  stone  quarries,  in  which  some  of  the  ii^abitonts  are  employed 
Very  few  of  the  men  are  occupied  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

BEDWYN,  GllEAT,  Wiltshire,  a  borough  and  markelrtown  in  the 
hundred  of  Kinwardstone.  The  town  is  situated  in  61*  25'  N.  lat, 
I*'  36'  W.  long.,  8  miles  S.E.  from  Marlborough,  and  69  miles  W.  by  S. 
from  London  by  the  Great  Western  railway  to  Hungerford,  and 
thence  by  Froxfield :  the  population  of  the  parish  in  1861  was  2193. 
The  borough  is  governed  by  a  portreeve,  bailiff,  and  constable,  who 
are  annually  elected  by  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Wilts  and  diocese  of  Marlborough. 

Great  Bedwyn  was  a  place  of  note  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  when 
the  strong  earth-work  about  a  mile  north  of  the  present  town,  called 
Chisbury  Camp,  waH  the  seat  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Wilts  and  Berks, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  Cissa,  who  then  held  the 
gorenunent  of  those  provinces  under  the  king  of  Wessex.  A  fierce 
and  undecided  battle  between  Wulf  here,  king  of  Mercia,  and  Escuin, 
king  of  Wedsex,  was  fought  near  this  spot  in  674.  On  the  south  of 
Bedwyn  was  a  Roman  villa,  the  remains  of  which  in  abundance  of 
tesserse,  bricks,  ftc.,  are  frequently  found  in  a  wood  called  Castle  Copse, 
where  about  60  years  ago  were  discovered  an  entire  tesselated  pavement 
and  a  huge  leaden  cistern,  adjoining  to  what  was  supposed  to  be  foun- 
dations of  baths.  The  borough  sent  members  to  Parliament  from  the 
28rd  of  Edward  I.,  but  was  diefranchised  by  the  Reform  Act 

The  town  consists  principally  of  two  streets  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles.  There  is  an  ancient  market-house ;  the  market  is  held 
on  Tuesday.  A  fair  is  held  on  the  26th  of  July  for  toys,  kc  The 
parish  was  formerly  very  laige,  co-extensive  with  the  prebend  founded 
in  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  contained  14,098  acres  ;  but  in  1406  the 
parish  of  Little  Bedwyn  was  formed  out  of  it  and  endowed  from  the 
prebend,  then  held  by  an  ecclesiastic,  but  shortly  afterwards  dissolved 
and  its  proceeds  given  to  the  first  Duke  of  Somerset  The  parish 
now  contains  10,420  acres,  and  besides  the  town  has  twelve  hamlets 
scattered  over  the  area.  Seven  of  these  lying  at  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  parish  were  in  1844  formed  into  a  district  for  ecclesiastical 
purposes ;  and  a  handsome  church  has  been  erected  at  East  Grafton : 
the  population  of  East  Grafton  district  in  1861  was  1046.  The  old 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  cruciform,  with  a  fine  square  tower 
rising  from  the  intersection,  and  containing  an  excellent  peal  of  bells. 
The  nave  is  the  oldest  portion  of  the  building,  and  is  of  the  semi- 
Norman  style  of  the  reign  of  Richard  L ;  but  its  aisles  and  clerestory 
are  of  the  time  of  Henxy  VII.  The  well-developed  chancel  is  a  fine 
example  of  very  plain  decorated  work,  erected  about  the  end  of  the 
raign  of  Edward  I.,  and  the  transepts  built  not  more  than  four  or 
five  yean  later,  between  1806  and  1312,  are  handsome  specimens  of 
the  same  style.  The  whole  building  is  constructed  of  flint  with  f^e- 
stone  dressings,  piers,  and  arches.  In  the  south  end  of  the  transept 
are  two  recesses,  one  containing  the  figure  of  a  cross-legged  knight 
representing  Sir  Adam  de  Stodc,  who  died  in  1812,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  transept;  the  other  containing  a 
Purbeck  slab  with  the  indent  of  a  brass  cross  and  a  l^end  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  Adam's  son.  Sir  Roger  de  Stock,  who  died  in  1888. 
In  the  chancel  is  a  figure  in  annour  resting  on  an  altar  tomb,  repre- 
senting Sir  John  Seymour,  father  of  Queen  Jane  Seymour,  and  of 
Edward,  first  duke  of  Somerset  of  that  family.  Another  monument 
of  marble  is  to  the  memory  of  William,  the  second  duke,  and  of 
Frances  Devereux,  his  second  duchess.  William,  the  third  duke,  and 
Francis,  the  fifth,  with  many  other  membera  of  this  family,  also  lie 
in  the  chanceL  There  are  two  large  schools ;  one  at  Bedwyn,  built  in 
lSti6  for  200  scholars,  and  one  at  East  Grafton  built  in  1846  for  an 
equal  number.  There  are  also  a  small  charity  school  endowed  for 
the  free  education  of  10  scholars,  and  two  private  day-schools,  in 
which  are  instructed  from  20  to  30  pupOs  of  both  sexes.  At  Wilton, 
one  of  the  hamlets,  is  a  meeting-house  for  Wesleyan  Methodists. 
Tottenham  Park,  the  noble  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury  is  in 
this  palish,  where  also  there  is  a  private  chapel  in  the  house  which 
contains  70  sittings,  and  a  school  for  30  children  beautifully  situated 
in  the  grounds. 
(Correspondent  at  Great  Bedwyn.)  « 

BEEDER,  a  considerable  prorince  of  Hindustan,  forming  part 
of  the  dominionB  of  the  Nizam,  and  lying  between  17*  and  20* 
N.  lat  It  is  bounded  W.  by  Bejapore  ax^  Aurungabad;  N.  by 
Aurungabad  and  Berar;  K  by  Gundwana  and  Hyderabad;  and 
S.  by  Hyderabad. 
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The  provinoe  of  Boeder  is  divided  into  seyen  diatricto,  namely, 
Calbei^ga,  Naldroog,  Akulcotah,  Calliany,  Feeder,  Nandeer,  and  Patree. 

The  8uifaoe  of  the  province  is  hilly,  but  cannot  be  called  moun- 
tainous. It  is  watered  W  several  small  streams,  and  is  intersected 
by  the  Beemah,  Manjera,  Kistna,  and  Oodavery  rivers ;  the  Beemah, 
which  is  a  principal  branch  of  the  Kistna,  is  a  sacred  river  of  the 
Hindoos.  The  soil  of  Boeder  is  generally  productive.  Previous  to 
the  Mohammedan  conquest  the  province  is  said  to  have  been  thickly 
peopled,  but  its  population  has  since  much  decreased.  The  Hindoos 
exceed  the  Mohammedans  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one. 

On  the  invasion  of  the  Deccan  in  1295,  the  foimder  of  the  Bhamenee 
dynasty,  Allah  ud  Deen,  took  up  his  residence  at  Calberga,  the  capital 
of  the  district  of  that  name,  in  17°  19'  N.  lat.,  76**  56'  E.  long. 
Although  once  the  capital  of  a  Hindoo  and  afterwards  of  a  Moham* 
medan  sovereign,  Calbexga  has  since  become  a  place  of  no  importance. 
The  province  was*  brought  under  subjection  by  the  Mogvds  in  the 
reign  of  Aurungzebe,  but  was  wrested  from  the  successors  of  that 
prince  in  1717  by  Nizam  ul  Mulk,  the  sovereign  of  Hyderabad,  and 
has  since  continued  in  the  occupation  of  the  successive  Nizams. 

(Mill's  British  India;  Rennell's  Memoir;  Ferishta's  History  of  the 
Jkccan.) 

BEEDER,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  situated 
in  17*'  66'  N.  lat.,  77°  36'  E.  long. ;  it  is  78  mUes  N.W.  from  Hydera- 
bad, and  426  miles  E.S.E.  from  Bombay.  Some  years  back  it  was 
surroimded  by  a  stone'wall,  six  miles  in  circumference,  with  round 
towers  at  intervals.  The  space  between  tiiis  wall  and  the  town  is  a 
level  and  open  place,  a  mode  of  building  a  town  which  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  India. 

Boeder  was  founded  near  the  ruins  of  an  old  city  at  the  end  of  the 
16th  century,  by  Ahmed  Shah  Bhamenee,  who  gave  to  it  the  name 
of  Ahmedabad,  and  transferred  to  it  the  seat  of  his  government  from 
Calbexf^ 

BEEF  ISLAND.    [Virgin  Islaitdb.] 

BEER  ALSTON,  Devonshire,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Beer 
Ferris  and  himdred  of  Roborough.  It  is  situated  in  a  vexy  picturesque 
neighbourhood  between  the  rivers  Tamar  and  Tavy,  2  miles  above 
their  confluence,  in  60**  28'  N.  lat,  4°  12'  W.  long.,  84  miles  S.W. 
from  Exeter,  14  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Plymouth,  and  212  miles 
W.S.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  entire  paridi  of  Beer 
Ferris  in  1861  was  3401 ;  the  population  of  the  town,  taken  in 
August  1849  was,  we  are  informed,  1836.  The  living  of  Beer  Ferris 
is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Totnes  and  diocese  of  Exeter. 

According  to  Risdon  it  was  given  by  William  I.  soon  after  the  con- 
quest to  the  French  family  of  Alen^on,  from  whom  it  took  its  name. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  "  this  honour,"  says  Risdon,  **  as  well  as 
Beer-Ferrers,  erroneously  called  Bore  Ferris,  was  held  by  Henry 
Ferrers ;  and  Martin  Ferrers,  the  last  of  that  ancient  house,  was  put 
in  special  trust  to  defend  the  sea-coast  against  the  invasion  of  the 
French  in  Edward  III.'s  time."  Towards  the  close  of  the  14th  centuiy 
it  belonged  to  Alexander  Champemowne  of  Dartington,  and  through 
his  grand-daughter  it  descended  to  Robert  Willoughby,  Lord  Brooke. 
It  is  now  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  point  out  that  Beer  Ferris  is  the  name  of  the 
parish.  Beer  Alston  that  of  the  town,  while  the  village  surrounding 
the  church  is  called  Beer  Town.  The  coast  line  of  the  parish  along 
the  rivers  Tamar  and  Tavy  is  considered  to  be  26  miles  long.  In  the 
parish  are  four  mines,  all  of  silver-lead,  and  all  in  full  work.  At  Weir 
Quay,  on  the  Tamar,  is  a  large  smelting-house  for  smelting  silver, 
lead,  and  tin.  The  parish  is  locally  celebrated  for  its  extensive 
orchards  of  black  cherries. 

The  pariah  church  of  Beer  Ferris  is  of  the  decorated  style  of  English 
architecture ;  it  was  built  in  1838.  The  founder's  tomb  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel  is  very  fine.  There  are  several  curious  monuments 
of  other  members  of  the  Ferrers  family,  and  some  of  the  Champer- 
nownes.  In  Beer  Alston  is  an  ancient  chapel  built  in  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century.  It  has  however  been  long  dismantled,  having 
been  used  as  the  parish  workhouse  up  to  the  passing  of  the  New  Poor- 
Law.  It  is  now  used  as  a  bam.  A  new  district  chapel  was  erected 
in  1848  in  Beer  Alston.  There  are  two  places  of  worship  belonging 
to  Dissenters  in  the  town.  There  are  no  other  public  buildings  calling 
for  notice.  The  town  is  now  in  a  tolerably  flouri/^ung  state ;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  lai^e  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  mines 
the  house  accommodation  is  somewhat  straitened.  The  increase  of 
the  parish  and  its  condition  in  1861  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
returns  of  population  and  houses  for  1841  and  1861  : — in  1841  the 
population  was  2142,  in  1851  it  was  3401 :  in  1841  there  were  416 
mhabited  houses,  18  uninhabited,  and  one  building;  in  1861  the 
inhabited  houses  were  641,  the  uninhabited  7,  while  6  new  houses 
were  being  built. 

Beer  Alston  was  an  ancient  borough  by  prescription,  although  it 
did  not  send  members  to  Parliament  tSl  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The 
election  of  members  of  Parliament,  as  well  as  of  the  portreeve  and 
other  municipal  ofi^Mrs,  took  place  in  the  open  air  under  a  large  oak 
tree.    The  borougMras  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832. 

(Risdon's  Survey  of  the  OowUy  of  Devon ;  Commwiication  from  Beer 
Alston,) 

BEER-SHEBA,  'Well  of  the  Oath,'  a  spot  in  the  Holy  Land,  so 
named  from  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxi.),  became  in 


after-times  the  site  of  a  city.  The  city  of  Beer-Sheba  was  situated  at 
the  Boutheni  extremity  of  the  Holy  Land,  in  the  territory  of  Simeon, 
about  25  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Hebron,  and  42  miles  S.S.W.  from  Jeru- 
salem. The  name  is  still  preserved ;  and  two  ancient  wells  and  exten- 
sive ruins  mark  the  site.  Under  the  Roman  empire  Beer-Sheba  was 
a  large  village  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  occupied  by  a  Roman 
garrison.  The  Roman  road  from  Elath  to  Jerusalem  passed  through 
or  near  Beer-Sheba.    (Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography.) 

BEES,  ST.    [Cumberland.] 

BEESTON.    [Chbbhire.] 

BEQHARMI,  or  BAOHERMI,  is  a  country  in  Central  Africa, 
extending  southward,  probably  to  10**  N.  lat. :  its  northern  boundary 
reaches  nearly  to  the  Lake  Tchad,  perhaps  to  12**  30'  N.  lat  The 
western  boundary  runs  (about  18**  E.  long.)  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Shary,  which  empties  itself  into  the 
Tchad  from  the  south-east  On  the  east  it  seems  to  extend  to  the 
coimtry  of  Dar-Zaleh,  or  Wadai.  Some  small  kingdoms  which 
extend  along  the  river  Shary,  separate  on  the  west  Begharmi  from 
Bomou. 

From  the  swampy  southern  shores  of  Lake  Tchad  the  country  rises 
imperceptibly  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  then  the  surface  begins 
to  swell  into  hills,  which  by  degrees  attain  the  height  of  mountains. 
The  hilly  and  mountainous  portion  of  it  belongs  to  Begharmi  The 
greatest  part  of  the  country  is  covered  with  thick  forests,  chiefly  inha- 
bited by  the  ferocious  animals  which  are  common  in  this  part  of 
Africa.  It  is  also  traversed  by  a  great  number  of  rivers  and  water- 
courses, and  contains  numerous  lakes.  The  river  Shaiy,  which  probably 
has  its  source  in  the  mountains  of  Begharmi,  enters  the  level  countxy 
as  a  considerable  stream,  being  at  Kusseiy  about  400  yards  wide. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  said  to  be  numerous,  and  distin- 
guished among  other  n^gro  nations  for  their  warlike  disposition  as 
well  as  for  their  progress  in  industrial  arts.  It  would  appear  that 
they  have  not  embraced  the  Islam,  but  are  still  idolaters.  Some 
years  ago  they  effected  their  own  deliverance  from  the  yoke  imposed 
on  them  by  Saboun,  a  former  Sultan  of  Wadai.  They  carry  on  fre- 
quent wars  witii  the  people  of  Bomou.  The  capital  of  Begharmi  is 
said  to  be  Mesna.  The  horses  of  Begharmi  are  represented  as  being 
of  very  excellent  breed. 

The  flat  country  extending  between  Begharmi  and  the  Lake  Tchad 
is  the  abode  of  a  tribe  of  wandering  Aiubs  called  the  Shouaas,  who 
have  numerous  flocks  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

(Denham's  Travels  ;  Balbi's  Giographie,) 

BEHRINQ'S  ISLAND  is  situated  in  the  North  Pacific,  100  mUes 
E.  from  Cape  Kamtchatka.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Behring,  the 
Russian  navigator,  on  his  return  to  Eamtohatka  from  his  voyage  of 
discovery  on  the  coast  of  America  in  1741.  Soon  after  some  Kamt- 
chatkadales  went  over  to  the  island  to  lumt  the  sea-otter,  foxes,  sind 
other  animals  for  their  skins.  It  was  uninhabited  at  the  time  of  its 
discovery,  and  was  barren  in  the  extreme,  without  a  shrub  on  its  sur- 
face, the  only  firewood  being  what  was  cast  on  the  beach.  It  has 
since  become  an  important  trading  station,  and  vessels  from  Okhotsk 
and  Kamtchatka,  trading  to  the  numerous  islands  in  these  seas,  gene- 
rally winter  here.     Fresh  water  is  found  on  the  island. 

Behricg's  Island  is  high,  steep,  and  cliffy  to  the  north-west^  but 
slopes  gradually  down  to  the  soutnem  shores,  which  are  low.  Nearly 
the  whole  circuit  of  the  island  coast  is  rocky.  The  north  point  of  the 
island  is  in  65"  22'  N.  lat,  166"  61'  E.  long. 

BEHRING'S  STRAIT,  which  connects  the  Pacific  with  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  is  formed  by  the  approach  of  the  continents  of  America  and 
Asia :  the  two  nearest  points  of  these  continents  respectively  are 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  east)  and  East  Cape  to  the  west,  which 
are  distant  only  60  miles  from  each  other  in  a  north-west  and  south- 
east direction.  They  are  both  bold  and  high  promontories,  but  the 
hills  on  the  American  side  are  more  ragged  and  peaked.  About  a 
mile  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  a  low  swampy  shore 
begins,  which  continues  all  the  way  to  Kotzebue  Sound.  The  greatest 
depth  of  water  in  the  strait  is  about  32  fathoms ;  the  bottom  is  soft 
mud  in  the  middle,  and  sandy  towards  each  shore.  About  midway 
across  are  three  islands,  called  the  ViomedeSf  the  largest  of  which 
(Ratmanoff)  is  about  four  miles  long ;  the  next  (Kruzenstem)  nearly 
two  miles,  and  the  last  a  mere  rock.  Neither  these  islands  nor  the 
adjacent  shores  are  permanently  inhabited,  though  frequently  visited 
by  the  Esquimaux  in  their  excursions. 

This  strait  derives  its  name  from  the  celebrated  Russian  navigator, 
Vitus  Behring,  who  in  1728  left  Kamtchatka  and  made  a  coasting 
voyage  to  the  northward,  though  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  he 
ever  passed  East  Cape.  To  our  own  countryman  Cook  we  are  indebted 
for  more  accurate  information  about  this  strait^  as  well  as  to  Captain 
Beechey,  who  has  in  more  recent  times  visited  and  carefully  examined 
it  The  ice  in  these  seas  does  not  present  so  formidable  an  obstruc- 
tion to  the  navigator  as  that  in  Baffin's  Bay.  The  prevailing  current 
appears  to  set  through  the  strait  to  the  northward,  but  it  has  not  that 
decided  character  which  it  has  farther  to  the  northward,  where  along 
the  American  coast  it  nms  strong  to  the  north-east. 

BEHUT,  or  JHYHUN  (Hydaspes).    [Cashmebe  ;  Hindustan.] 

BEIRA,  a  province  of  Portugal,  situated  between  89**  28'  and 
41''  20'  N.  lat,  6**  38'  and  8*'  63'  W.  long.,  is  bounded  N.  by  Entre- 
Douro-e-Minho  and  Tras-os-Montes,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
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river  Bouro ;  S.  and  3.W.  by  Alemtejo  and  Eatremadura ;  K  by  Leon 
and  Spanish  Eatremadura;  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
greatest  length  north  to  south  is  about  120  miles ;  the  greatest  width 
east  to  west  is  about  115  miles ;  the  length  of  coast  is  about  80  miles. 
The  area  is  9765  square  miles  :  the  population  in  1841  was  1,455|146. 
The  province  is  divided  into  three  parts,  or  minor  provinces,  and  six 
districts,  which,  with  their  respective  areas  and  populations,  are  as 
follows : — 


Provinces. 
Beira  Alta 

BeiraBaixa 


Douro 


• 


Districts  Sq.  Miles. 

Tiscn  .        .        .        .1291 

Guards 3138 

Csatello  Branoo   .        .        .2474 

Porto 1087 

Aveiro         ....     1458 
Coimbra  •        .        .     .     1327 


Pop.  in  1841. 
389,038 
197,470 
138,780 
361,660 
233,045 
244,303 


9765  1,455,146 

Beira  Alta  (High  Beira)  is  comprised  between  the  river  Douro  and 
the  Serra  de  Estrella,  with  the  Serra  de  Alcoba  for  its  western  limit ; 
Beira  Baixa  (Low  Beira),  between  the  Serra  de  Estrella  and  the  Tagus ; 
and  Douro,  between  the  Serra  de  Alcoba  and  the  coast  formerly 
called  Beira  Mar,  or  Maritime  Beira. 

The  6  districts  are  subdivided  into  45  oomarcas,  or  judiciary  divi- 
sions, 164  concelhos,  or  communal  divisionsj  and  1575  parishes,  as 
follows : — 

Districts.  Comareas.        Concelhos.         Parishes. 

Viseu 10  40  844 

Oaarda 7  80  344 

CoAtello  Braneo      ....  5  17  151 

Porto *  9  31  371 

Aveiro 7  24  173 

Coimbra 7  83  193 


45 


164 


1575 


Bwrfact. — Two  mountain  ranges  occupy  the  central  parts  of  this 
province— the  Serra  de  Estrelfii  and  the  Serra  de  Alcoba;  besides 
which  the  Sierra  de  Qato  enters  from  Spain,  and  fills  up  much  of  the 
southern  part  The  Serra  de  Estrella,  which  at  some  points  has  an 
elevation  of  7500  feet  above  the  sea,  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
orovince,  and  crossing  it  in  a  direction  from  north-west  to  south-east) 
enters  Estremadura,  where  it  takes  Uxe  names  of  Serra  de  tiouzad  and 
3eiTa  do  Junto,  and  terminates  on  the  coast  between  Torres  Vedras 
and  Lisbon.  On  the  highest  part  of  the  Serra  de  Estrella  is  a  plain 
9  miles  long  and  8  miles  wide,  covered  with  snow  till  the  month  of 
June,  and  containing  several  deep  lakes.  The  Serra  de  Estrella  is 
chiefly  tx)mpo8ed  of  a  gray  granite.  It  is  the  Mons  Herminius  of  the 
Romans.  The  other  mountain  range,  the  Serra  de  Alcoba,  commences 
at  the  banks  of  the  Douro ;  it  extends  in  a  southern  direction,  and 
then  turning  to  the  west  terminates  at  Cape  Mondego.  The  highest 
part  of  this  serra,  called  the  Cabe$a  do  Cad  (Dog's  Head),  is  1760  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Cape  Mondego  is  696  feet  high.  The 
Serra  de  Estrella  slopes  rapidlv  on  both  flanks ;  on  the  south-east  into 
the  valley  of  the  Zezere,  whidfi  separates  it  from  the  branches  of  the 
Sierra  de  Qato ;  on  the  north-west  into  the  valley  of  the  Mondego, 
which  separates  it  from  the  Serra  de  Alcoba.  The  eastern  flank  of 
the  Serra  de  Alcoba  is  steep,  but  the  western  sinks  gradually  down 
into  a  wide  plain,  sometimes  sandy  and  sometimes  swampv,  which 
extends  to  the  coast  The  valley  of  the  Mondego  is  geneiaUy  wide, 
very  fertile,  and  abundantiy  watered.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  beautiful  valleys  in  the  peninsula.  The  other  valleys  are  small, 
and  run  irregularly  among  the  numerous  ofEbets  which  branch  out  from 
the  main  mountain  ranges  and  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  province. 

Jtivfrt, — The  Douro  flows  along  the  whole  of  the  northern  boundary 
of  Beira,  and  the  Tagus  forms  the  lowest  part  of  its  southern  boundary. 
The  eastern  boundary  is  formed  partlv  by  the  Elgas,  which  flows 
southward  into  the  Tagus,  and  partly  by  the  Turonea,  which  flows 
northward  into  the  Douro.  The  Mondego  is  the  largest  river  of  the 
interior.  It  rises  in  the  Lago  Escura  of  the  Serra  de  Estrella,  and 
flows  to  the  north-west  as  fai*  as  the  small  town  of  Fomos,  when  it 
turns  to  the  south-west,  and  afterwards  to  the  south ;  it  then  takes 
an  eastern  course  and  flows  past  Coimbra  to  the  sea,  which  it  enters 
by  an  sestuary  at  Figueira.  The  Mondego  receives  numerous  affluents 
on  the  left  bank  from  the  Serra  de  Estrella,  and  a  few  on  the  right 
from  the  Serra  de  Alcoba.  Its  whole  course  is  about  100  miles.  The 
head-streams  of  the  Coa  rise  partly  in  the  Sierra  de  Qato  and  partly 
in  the  Serra  de  Estrella ;  the  river  flows  northward  to  the  Douro, 
receiving  on  the  west  bank  the  Pinhel  and  the  Lameg^  The  Vouga 
flows  in  a  west-north-west  direction  to  the  sea  between  Aveiro  and 
Ovar.  The  Zezere  traverses  the  south-eastern  flank  of  the  Serra 
de  Estrella ;  it  afterwards  flows  southward,  enters  Estremadura,  and 
falls  into  the  Tagus.    The  smaller  rivers  are  very  numerous. 

Climate  and  ProdHctiont. — The  general  character  of  Beira  is  moun- 
tainous and  hilly.  The  highest  parts  of  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  snow  during  a  great  part  of  the  year;  but  the  slopes  afford 
abundant  pasturage  to  great  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep,  whilst 
forests  of  oaks  and  chestnuts  supply  plenty,  of  nourishment  to  herds 
of  swiue.  The  low  districts  are  hot,  and  in  some  parts  damp  and 
unhealthy,  but  they  produce  abundant  crops  of  maize.     In  the  upland 


levels  extensive  fields  of  wheats  barley,  and  rye  afford  evidence  of 
fertile  soil  and  industrious  cultivation.  The  valley  of  the  Mondego 
produces  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  and  other  fruits,  and  the  terraces  of 
the  mountains  which  inclose  it  are  planted  with  vines  and  olive- 
trees.  The  honey  of  Beira  is  in  great  repute.  Small  game  is  in 
abundance,  and  the  streams  as  well  aa  the  coast  supply  plenty  of 
fish.  Salt  is  made  from  searwater  on  the  oosst  The  inhabitants  are 
generally  employed  in  agriculture,  the  pasturing  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine,  and  in  the  fisheries  on  the  coast;  and  a  tolerable  trade  is 
carried  on  in  olive-oil,  maixe,  oranges,  lemons,  wool,  honey,  wax,  salt, 
hams,  ewe-milk  cheese,  and  other  products.  Some  coarse  earthen- 
ware is  made. 

Tovmt, — Coimbra  is  the  capital  of  Beira.  [Coimbra.]  AhnHdaf  a 
fortified  town,  is  situated  on  a  hill  between  the  Coa  and  the  Turones, 
95  miles  N.E.  from  Coimbra.  Its  strong  position  near  the  frontier, 
only  80  miles  from  the  Spanish  fortress  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  has  made 
it  a  place  of  considerable  military  importance.  It  was  taken  by  the 
French  under  Massena  in  1810,  and  retaken  by  the  Anglo-Spanish 
army  in  1811  :  population,  6000.  Aveiro,  30  miles  N.N.W.  from 
Coimbra,  is  situated  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  ajstuary  of  the 
Vouga.  The  town  is  encircled  by  an  ancient  wall,  outside  of  which 
are  four  suburbs.  Aveiro  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  bar  of  sand- 
hills  formed  by  the  tide  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vouga,  which  forms  a 
small  haven.  Over  this  bar  vessels  that  do  not  draw  above  8  or  9  feet 
of  water  may  safely  pass.  The  small  gulf  opposite  the  town  is 
covered  with  little  islands,  on  which  the  inhabitants  make  great 
quantities  of  common  salt;  this  article,  oranges,  and  salt-fish  form 
their  principal  branch  of  export  The  lampreys  of  the  Vouga,  and 
the  shell-fish  of  that  part  of  the  coast  are  in  great  request  Castdlo 
BraneOf  64  miles  KS.K  from  Coimbra,  stands  on  a  hiU  endrded  by 
walls  and  crowned  by  a  ruined  castle  (the  *  White  Castie,'  which  gives 
name  to  the  town) :  population,  6000.  Caitd  Rodaigo  is  a  small 
fortified  town  near  the  Spanish  frt>ntier,  18  miles  N.  frnom  Almeida. 
Feira,  14  miles  S.  by  K  from  Oporto,  stands  In  a  fertile  plain.  It 
contains  a  church  and  an  hospital:  population,  2000.  Figueira, 
24  miles  W.S.W.  from  Coimbra,  of  which  it  is  the  port,  stands  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  sestuary  of  the  Mondego.  The  harbour  is 
difficult  for  large  vessels  to  enter.  It  has  an  active  commerce,  arising 
chiefly  from  the  export  of  salt,  olive-oil,  wine,  raisins,  oranges,  and 
other  products  of  the  province;  and  is  a  favourite  bathing-place: 
population,  6500.  Guarda,  a  fortified  town,  built  on  the  site  of  the 
Lancia  Oppidana  of  the  Romans,  66  miles  N.E.  from  Coimbra,  stands 
on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Serra  de  Estrella.  It  is  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  suffragan  of  the  patriarch  of  Lisboa  It  is  surrounded  by 
ancient  walls  flanked  with  towers,  and  is  further  defended  by  a  citadel 
It  contains  a  handsome  cathedral  an4  a  large  bishop's  palace  :  popu- 
lation, 3000.  San  JoaS  da  Petqueira,  a  fortified  town  on  tiie  south 
bank  of  the  Douro,  70  miles  E.  from  Oporto,  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Douro,  the  river  here  having  a  fall  which 
prevents  further  progress  upwards:  population,  1700.  liomego, 
46  miles  E.  from  Oporto,  and  36  miles  N.N.E.  from  \iseu,  stands  at 
the  foot  of  the  Serra  Penuda,  near  the  west  bank  of  the  Balsamao, 
a  small  affluent  of  the  Douro.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  has 
an  old  castie.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  suffragan  of  the  patriarch  of 
Lisbon,  and  contains  a  cathedral  and  a  lai^ge  bishop's  palace.  It  has 
some  good  streets  and  handsome  houses,  and  there  are  some  inter- 
esting remains,  Roman  and  Moorish :  population,  90C0.  Montemor-O' 
Velho,  12  miles  W.S.W.  from  Coimbra,  stands  on  the  right  bsuok  of 
the  Mondego.  It  is  surrounded  by  widls  and  defended  by  a  fortress  : 
population,  2500.  Ovar,  16  miles  N.  from  Aveiro,  stands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Ovar  which  enters  the  sestuary  of  the  Vouga.  It 
is  a  well-built  town,  with  well-paved  and  dean  streets.  The  harbour 
is  protected  by  a  mole.  The  mhabitants  carry  on  an  active  fishery, 
and  have  also  some  foreign  commerce  :  population,  10,500.  Pinhel, 
12  miles  N.N.W.  from  Almeida,  and  26  miles  N.N.E.  from  Quarda, 
stands  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Pinhel,  near  its  entrance  into 
the  Coa.  It  is  surroimded  bv  walls.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Braga,  and  contains  a  cathedral,  a 
bishop's  palace,  a  town-hall,  and  schools  of  Latin  and  Rhetoric.  It 
is  ornamented  with  handsome  fountains  :  population,  2500.  Traneoto, 
26  miles  K  from  Viseu,  stands  in  a  plain,  and  is  surrounded  by 
andent  walls  flanked  with  towers,  and  entered  by  four  large  gates 
and  three  small  ones.  It  is  pIso  defended  by  an  old  fortresB  :  popu- 
lation, 1800.  Viseu,  50  miles  N.N.E.  from.  Coimbra,  stands  on 
devated  ground,  which  is  covered  with  vines,  olive-trees,  and  various 
kinds  of  fi:iiit-trees.  The  town  is  not  well  built  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  sufiEragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Braga,  and  contains  a  cathedral. 
IIT  hflLS  a  college  preparatory  for  the  university  of  Coimbra,  and  a 
large  hospitaL  It  has  two  large  squares,  in  one  of  which  is  annually 
hdd  one  of  the  largest  fairs  in  PortugaL  It  is  an  andent  town,  and 
contains  remains  of  Roman  and  gothic  buildings,  and  some  of  the 
houses  are  of  Moorish  architecture  :  population,  7000. 

(if op  of  the  Society  for  the  IHffunon  of  Utrful  Knowledge; 
Antillon ;  Boxy  de  St  Vincent,  JUnmU  CHograpkique  de  la  PenintuU 
Jberique,  Paris,  1827;  Mifiano,  JHccionario  GeogrSfico;  Dictionnaire 
Oiograp/dque  IThivertd,) 

BEIRUT,  or  BE  YRIJT,  is  a  town  of  Syria,  in  the  pashalic  of  Acre, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  an 
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open  bfty.  1°  SS°  BO'  ^-  l>t,  B5°  37'  E.  long.,  diaUnt  40  milM  S.S.W. 
fraia  Tripoli,  uid  60  milt*  W.K.W.  from  Damuciu,  of  wbick  Beirut 
U  tin  port  It  was  a  PhceDioian  city  of  great  aDtiquity,  and  iru 
callad  BjrytuB  uid  alio  B«ry'tui  (Dionyiiui  Periegates).  Dii>dotui 
Tryplioi]  entirely  destroyed  it  about  b,c.  110,  but  after  iha  conqueit 
of  Syria  by  the  Romaiu  it  iru  rebuilt  near  the  lite  of  the  ancient 
oity,  Auguitua,  who  nude  it  a  ooloiiy,  called  it  after  hii  daughter 
Colonia  Julia  Auguata  Felix  Berytua,  and  medala  were  afterwards 
■tnujk  in  honour  of  the  Boman  amperora,  bearing  the  legend  Colonia 
Felix  fleiytuB,  (Pliu,  T,  20.)  Herod  the  Great  held  in  Berytm  the 
mook  trial  over  hie  two  lonL  Agripin,  the  grandson  of  Herod  the 
Great,  erected  here  a  theatre,  an  amphitheatre,  aod  baths,  and  instt- 
tuted  gamsa  After  tbe  ca{iture  of  Jeniaalsin,  Titui  celebrated  the 
birthday  of  hii  father  Vsspaaian  at  this  city.  Berytns  was  femoua 
for  the  study  of  the  law,  for  which  there  was  a  celebnted  lohool  in 
tha  city,  tha  fouodation  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Alsiandsr  Severus. 

Caint  of  BHTtui  trom  tbc  Eiitlub  HuHani,  aeloal  iLsa. 


The  Empsnt  HictIdiu. 

The  iplendour  of  this  school  which  prswrred  in  the  East  the 
languigo  and  jurisprudence  of  the  Romans,  may  bs  computed  to  haie 
htsted  from  the  3rd  to  the  middle  of  Uie  6th  century.  (Qibbou, 
11.  2E>4.)  Appian  the  martyr  and  Gregory  Tfaaumaturgus  studied  in 
the  school  of  Berytns.  In  k,D,  G51  Berytus  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
an  earth  qunke. 

When  the  Saracenii  oremiD  Bvria,  Berytua  fell  ioto  their  hands. 
It  was  takeo  from  them  in  1111  by  Baldwin,  king  of  Jerusalem,  hut 
reiaksn  by  Saladin  In  1187.  During  the  Holy  Wars  it  often  ctianged 
misters.    It  is  the  aceue  of  tha  fabled  victory  of  St  George  over 


place  from  the  emir  of  tha  Druses,  to  whom  it  then  belonged, 
placed  a  Turkish  guriBon  in  it.    The  town  was  bombarded  and  takeu 
by  Uie  English  in  184^ 

Beirut  Is  now  com  _  .       -       ,  ■       . 

and  the  entrepAt  of  the  commerce  of  the  Druses  and  HaronitM,  who 
export  cottons  aod  silks,  and  receive  in  return  rice,  tobacco,  and 
money,  which  they  exchange  for  the  com  of  the  Bekaa  and  Uauran. 
The  British  manufactures  imported  into  Beirut  are  transmitted 
thruugb  D&ntMcus  to  Baghdad,  and  through  Aleppo  to  the  towns  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Mesopotamia.  The  importa  include  oambrica,  cotton 
twist,  calicoes,  indigo,  shawls,  printed  goods,  shirtings,  and  hand- 
kerchlefa;  the  exports  are  chieSy  nw  silk  and  cotton,  akins,  hide;, 
madder,  giim,  galla,  fruit,  sponfes,  and  tobacco. 

Beirut  oontalni  few  trsces  c^  its  fbitDSr  splondouF :  a  bath,  pieces 
of  granite  columns,  several  of  which  were  still  standing  when  Pococke 
visited  Uifl  plaoe,  and  a  fsw  other  ft«gmeDta,  are  all  that  now  remain. 
■      ;  the 

,._.    ._    ._.    ,..     _     imposed   of 

uienu  FVom  the  debris  without  the  present  waits,  it  appears  that  the 
ancient  town  oocupiod  a  larger  apace  than  the  modern,  which  is  but 
a  small  plaoe.  The  walls  aro  strangthsDad  by  severid  towera,  and 
there  are  five  i^tes  to  the  city.  It  receives  a  copious  aupply  of 
mter  trom  a  small  river  sailed  Nahr  Beirut,  which  rises  in  Mount 
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Libanus,  and  flowa  into  Iha  aaa  n  short  distance  fivm  the  l«wn  ;  the 
water  is  conveyed  by  a  canal  which  was  cut  by  pjeuar  pasha,  and  ia 
received  into  reservoin  and  fountains.  The  streets  are  oarraw  and 
dirty:  the  houses  are  mostly  built  of  atone.  ThetowQ  is  oommanded 
by  some  low  hills  to  the  south-east.  IM  population  is  aatimalod  at 
16,000  persons,  of  whom  ths  Turiis  form  one-third.  Then  is  a 
large  and  well  built  mosque  in  the  city,  which  Was  formaiiy  a  Christian 
church  dedicated  to  St.  John.  The  auburbs  of  the  town  are  aa  lain 
aathecityitaeir. 

Beirut  stands  at  the  verge  of  a  beautiful  plain,  varied  with  email 
hills,  and  extending  to  tbe  foot  of  Mount  Libanua.  The  surrounding 
country  is  covered  with  kiosks,  and  enriched  with  groves  of  vinea, 
olives,  palms,  and  orange,  lemon,  and  mulberry-trees;  behind  which 
risea  the  lofty  chain  of  Libanus,  Ifo  com  11  produced  around  the 
town ;  a  light  red  wine  la  made  on  Mount  Ltbanua,  which  ia  cheap 
and  good  ;  but  raw  ailk  is  tbe  staple,  which  with  cotton,  oliv»,  and 
figs  i»  exported  to  Cairo,  Damaacus,  and  Aleppo.  Game  is  abundant, 
the  beef  from  Libanus  is  excellent,  and  suppUea  of  all  kinds  may  be 
procured  good  and  cheap. 

The  bay  uf  Beirut  ia  lai^  and  the  aochoiage  good,  though  open 
to  the  naithvrard  ;  formerly  there  was  a  port,  but  now  there  ia  only 
a  small  mole  sufficient  to  belter  boats.  The  entrance  to  the  river 
is  too  shallow  to  admit  large  vessels.  There  is  a  rise  and  fall  of 
about  two  feet,  but  no  regular  tide.  In  1841  the  number  of  veeesls 
which  arrived  at  Beirut  waa  383  (of  which  55  were  British) ;  the 
aggregate  tonnage  amounted  to  38,441,  and  tbe  value  of  the  cargoes 
to  66,7482. ;  in  tlie  seme  year  381  veaaels  cleared  out,  and  the  value  of 
the  cargoes  which  left  the  port  was  25,1281. 

(Fococke's  IVaceb  in  1^  £iul;  Voloey's  TVuncb  hi  f^rtB;  Kowna'a 
Travtltj  Kacgcegoi^a  Conuatrcial  Slatiilict.) 

BEITU,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  a  town  in  the  parish  of  Beith  and 
district  of  Cunningham,  U  situated  in  65°  4S'  N,  lat.,  4*  tV  W.  long., 
distant  22  miles  N.  from  Ayr,  and  02  milce  W,S,W.  from  Edinburgh. 

The  pariah  of  Beith,  a  part  of  which  runs  into  Renfrewahire,  ia 
about  i  miles  in  leDgth,  and  neariy  the  same  in  braadth.  On  the 
north-east  side  of  the  parish  there  ia  a  ridge  of  hilla,  from  which 
the  land  slopes  to  the  south  and  west.  Its  lowest  elevation  at 
Kilbimie  Looh  is  90  feet,  and  its  highest.  Cuff  Hill,  652  f^«t  above  the 
level  of  tbe  sea.  The  pariah  contains  in  sJI  11,060  acres,  500  acm 
being  in  Renfrewshire  :  tha  papulation  of  the  town  in  1661  was  4012. 
'"       '  '    freeatoua,  and  ironatone  are  wrought  in  difierent 


Northbar ;  the  flax  manufacture  is  also  carried  on  at  Baughbank. 
Bleaohflelde  and  power-loom  weaving  employ  the  inhabitanta  of  tha 
village  of  Threepwood. 

The  town  of  Beith  has  gradually  advanced  from  the  beginning  of 
tha  last  century,  when  only  a  few  houses  occupied  the  site.  It  has 
now  a  good  town.house,  built  by  subecription,  whioh  is  oocupied  as  a 
newsroom  and  for  the  local  courts;  a  parish  church  with  a  modsn 
apit«,  a  Free  church,  two  diapels  for  United  Fmbytcriaus,  and  a  sub- 
Boription  library.  The  town  is  well  lighted  by  gaa  aupplied  by 
wons  belonging  to  a  local  joint-atook  company,  fta  manufactorea 
have  several  timea  changed.  At  the  beginning  of  the  latt  century  its 
chief  trade  was  in  tineu  cloth  {  at  present  thread,  cotton,  and  lealhar 
are  the  principal  articles  manufnctured. 

There  are  several  fairs  held  htre  annually.  The  Glasgow  and  Ayr, 
now  the  Boiitb-Weetera,  railway  aSbrds  ready  aommuiucati(»i  with 
tha  neighbourhood,  and  by  ita  oonnecting  luiea  vrith  all  parts  of 
Sootland  and  England. 

The  parish  of  Beith  was  the  midenoe  of  St.  Inan,  a  Soottiah 
confessor  who  flourished  in  839,  and  whose  festival  is  held  in  the 
town  on  the  18th  of  August,  old  style  (Aug.  19).  Thste  an  sevnnl 
caima  in  the  parish,  in  whii^  stone  oofHns  and  smaU  sniulcluml  urns 
have  occasionally  been  found.  The  Cuff  Hill,  as  it  is  called,  the 
highest  ground  in  the  parish,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  seat  of 
Druidism,  and  to  derive  ita  name  from  having  been  a  plaoe  of  Druidical 
worship.  There  is  here  a  rooking-stone,  moved  l>y  the  stightaat 
touch,  the  placing  of  whidt  is  ascribed  W  popular  tiadition  to  the 
Druids. 

Among  the  antiquities  of  the  parish  are  the  Moothill  or  Court-hill, 
where  the  Abbota  of  Kilwinning  dispensed  baronial  Justioe ;  the  ruins 
of  Oiffin  Castle,  the  seat  of  De  Moreville,  lord  of  Ounningfaam,  and 
conatable  of  Scotland  ;  and  the  ruina  of  H&siehead  Castie,  for  some 
time  the  property  of  a  family  named  Montgomery,  a  cadet  of  that  of 
Eglinton,  and  ona  of  whom  was  the  poet  Montgomery,  anthor  of 
'  The  Cherry  and  tbe  Slaa.' 

(ff tie  SlalulKal  Account  1^  StetloHd.) 

BE  J  A     [Alhvcuo.] 

BEJA,  or  BOJA,  an  African  people  w4to  inhabit  a  tract  of  oountiy 
north  of  Abyaaitiia,  and  between  tbe  Hareb  and  the  Red  Sea,  to  tbe 
south  of  the  port  of  Suakim.  Mr.  Salt  says  the  oountry  of  the  Boja 
ia  two  days'  journey  north  of  Hamacen,  which  is  tha  moat  northam 
district  of  Abyssinia,  and  that  they  are  partially  under  the  influanos 
of  the  yayib  of  Haasowa  and  of  a  Christian  chief)  the  iiatina  being 
half  Husselmana  uid  hslf  Christiana. 

Hr.  Salt  pisses  to  the  east  of  the  Beja,  and  noar  the  coast  cf  the 
Bed  Sea,  north  of  Arkeeko,  another  people,  whom  he  calls  Bekla. 
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Ibn  '1  Wardi,  an  Arabian  geographer  who  wrote  about  the  13th 
centary,  and  is  quoted  by  Sfl^t  in  the  Appendix,  saysi  "  the  Bujja,  or 
Boja,  are  the  merchants  of  Habeeh  to  the  north,  their  oountry  being 
between  Habeah  and  Nuba :  "  and  he  desoribes  them  as  black,  naked, 
and  worshippers  of  idols ;  but  he  adds  that  "  many  Arabs  of  the  tribe 
of  Baben  Ibn  Nuzzar  have  connected  themselves  with  these  people, 
and  intermarried  with  them."  This  seems  to  show  tiiat  the  Beja,  or 
Boja,  were  originally  an  African  race  and  became  intermixed  with 
Arab  blood,  and  gradually  and  partially  adopted  the  profession  of 
IslamlBm.  Bruce  says  the  Beja  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Qeez.  Ibn  '1 
Ward!  speaks  of  a  mine  of  gold,  probably  the  Jebel  Dyab,  and  gold 
Bands  in  the  oountry  of  the  Boja,  in  the  valley  of  AUaki  (the  modem 
Salaka),  the  collecting  of  the  gold  constituting  the  chief  support  of 
the  natives.  In  describing  the  land  of  Aidhab  (now  called  Gidid,  or 
Ras  Oidid),  which  was  then  a  much-frequented  harbour  on  the  Red 
Sea,  to  the  north  of  Suakim,  he  says,  "  A  governor  from  the  Bujja 
presides  over  it,  and  another  from  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  who  divide 
the  revenues  between  them.  The  duty  of  the  governor  from  Egypt 
hi  to  provide  supplies ;  and  the  governor  of  the  Bujja  has  to  guard  it 
from  the  Habshi,'*  the  people  of  Habbesh  or  Abyssinia.  It  is  evident 
that  at  the  time  of  Ibn  '1  Wardi  the  Beja  were  a  powerful  and  widely- 
extended  people,  or  confederation  of  tribes,  and  we  have  also  an 
account  of  their  sending  a  large  army,  together  with  the  Nubians,  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Christians  of  Oxyrhynchus  in  Upper  Egypt, 
against  the  Samcen  invaders.  (Appendix  to  Burokhardt's  'Nubia. ) 
The  Beja  and  Nuba  are  said  to  have  hod  elephants  in  their  army. 
Burokhardt,  in  his  journey  from  Berber  to  Suakim  in  1814,  passed 
through  the  country  of  Taxa,  "  which,"  he  says,  "  forms  part  of  the 
oountry  of  Bedja,  whose  inhabitants  are  called  Be^jawa,  and  which 
extends  from  Goz  Radjib  on  the  Atbara  as  far  southward  as  the 
mountains  of  Abyssinia ;  while  to  the  north  the  chain  of  mountains 
called  Langay  marks  its  boundaries  towards  the  Bisharye  or  Bishareen. 
It  includes  various  deserts  and  several  hilly  districts  and  valleys, 
some  of  which  are  very  fertile."  The  range  of  country  thus  described 
extends  from  about  16°  to  18**  N.  lat,  and  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Atbara  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  in  this  region  that  the 
Mareb  must  terminate  its  course,  either  by  being  lost  in  the  sands  or 
by  joining  the  Atbara. 

BEJAH.    [Panjar] 

BEJAPO'RE,  a  considerable  province  of  the  Deccan  in  Hindustan, 
lying  between  16**  and  18*"  N.  lat.,  78''  and  76**  E.  long.  The  province 
is  bounded  N.  by  Aurungabad,  £.  by  Aurungabad  and  Boeder,  S.  by 
Canara,  and  W.  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  Its  length  is  about  320  miles, 
and  the  average  breadth  200  miles. 

Towards  the  west,  running  parallel  with  the  coast,  and  at  a  distance 
varying  from  25  to  60  miles  from  the  sea,  is  a  range  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, forming  a  continuation  of  the  Ghauts.  In  these  mountains  are 
several  fortresses  which,  aided  by  their  natural  position,  are  of  great 
strength.  They  are  usually  built  on  isolated  eminences,  the  sides 
of  which  are  either  naturally  scarped  or  cut  perpendicular  for  70  or 
80  feet  below  their  upper  margin,  with  only  one  narrow  path  leading 
up  to  the  fortress.  Tne  passes  through  these  mountains  to  the  low 
land  of  the  Gonoan  on  the  sea-shore  are  always  difficult,  and  at  times 
are  rendered  almost  impracticable  by  the  swelling  of  mountain-streams 
during  the  firequent  and  abundant  rains  in  those  high  regions. 

The  province  of  Bejaporo  is  divided  into  numerous  distiiots.  The 
principal  towns  of  the  province  are  :  Bejaporo  (the  capital),  Sattara, 
Goa,  Bijanagur,  Warree,  Colapoor,  Barwar,  Shahnoor,  Hoobly,  and 
Meritch. 

The  principal  rivers  of  the  province  are  the  Kistna,  the  Toom- 
buddra,  the  Beema,  and  the  Gutpurba. 

On  the  ruin  of  the  Bhamenee  empiro  in  this  quarter  the  Adil 
Shahy  dynasty  was  established  in  Bejaporo  in  the  year  1489;  the 
dynasty  ended  in  1689,  when  Aurungzebe  took  possession  of  Bejapore. 
After  his  death  it  speedily  passed  under  the  sway  of  the  Mahrattaa, 
with  whom  it  remained  until  1818,  when  on  the  expulsion  of  the 
Peishwa  B^jee  Rao  the  province  was  brought  under  British  govern- 
ment On  this  occasion  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  raja  of  Sattara, 
then  a  minor,  assigning  to  him  a  small  principality  under  British 
protection  out  of  his  former  dominions,  the  peishwa,  who  was  actually 
the  sovereign  of  the  province,  having  been  nominally  the  minister 
of  the  raja.    [Sattara.] 

(Rennell's  ifemoir  ;  Mill's  British  India  ;  Parliamentary  PapenJ) 

BEJAPOUE,  or  VIZIAPO'RE  (Vijayapura,  signifying  in  Sanscrit 
the  victorious  or  triumphant  city),  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
province  of  Bejapore.  It  stands  in  16"  48'  N.  lat.,  75"  46'  R  long., 
and  is  now  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Bejaporo. 

The  fortifications  which  formed  the  outworks  of  Bejaporo  are  said 
to  have  been  of  such  extent  that  15,000  cavalry  might  have  encamped 
between  them  and  the  wall  of  the  city.  The  citadel,  or  inner  fort, 
contained  the  king's  palace,  the  houses  of  the  chief  people,  and  large 
magazines.  The  great  extent  of  Bejaporo  is  still  evident  from  the 
quantity  of  ruins  in  all  diroctions,  amid  which  many  cupolas,  spires, 
and  minarots  aro  still  distinguishable.  The  wall  of  the  outer  fort 
measures  8  miles  in  cirouit  and  has  seven  gates. 

Thero  is  still  a  considerable  number  of  buildings  in  the  inner  fort, 
or  city,  which  contains  a  regular  street  3  miles  long  and  50  feet  wide ; 
it  is  paved,  and  has  many  mosques  and  private  dwellings  built  with 


•tone.  Among  the  religious  structures  in  tde  town  is  a  low  Hindoo 
temple^  supported  by  numerous  pillats,  each  of  which  is  formed  of  a 
single  stonn  :  the  building  throughout  exhibits  the  earUest  and  rudest 
style  of  Brahminical  arohitecture. 

Within  the  fort  aro  some  cultivated  inclosures,  and  in  every  part 
of  its  aroa  aro  mud  hovels,  with  a  few  buildings  of  a  better  class  and 
extensive  ruins  of  some  larger  edifices.  The  only  quarter  of  the 
city  which  contains  any  considerable  number  of  ixmabitants  is  near 
the  western  gate,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  '  jumma  mu^eed,'  or 
great  mosque.  In  this  quarter,  but  outside  of  the  western  gate  of 
the  fort,  is  a  well-frequented  bazaar  built  of  stone.  The  larger 
buildings  aro  solid  and  massive  erections. 

From  the  western  gate  a  succession  of  ruins,  the  principal  of  which 
aro  Mohammedan  tombs,  occurs  for  a  dietanoe  of  5  miles.  The  ruins 
of  the  mausoleum  and  mosque  of  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah,  erected  about 
1626,  aro  400  feet  long  and  150  feet  wide ;  it  has  been  richly  orna- 
mented, and  has  an  immense  dome  supported  on  arohes.  The 
Mohammedan  mosque  of  Chunda  Saheb  is  much  resorted  to  by 
pilgrims. 

The  walls  of  the  fort  wero  formerly  provided  with  twelve  guns  of 
immense  size ;  only  two  of  these  romained  when  the  English  obtained 
possession  of  the  place.  One  of  them  was  made  of  iron ;  the  other, 
which  was  of  brass,  was  oast  in  1540,  and  carried  shot  weighing 
2646  lbs. 

Previous  to  the  expulsion  of  the  peishwa  the  ruins  of  Bejaporo 
were  the  haunt  of  numerous  thieves,  who  have  been  wholly  extir- 
pated since  the  English  authority  was  established  in  the  province. 
The  city  and  the  district  in  which  it  is  situated  are  inhabited  chiefly 
by  Canarose,  who  retain  their  original  language  and  customs,  and  in 
1818  assisted  the  English  in  expelling  their  Mahratta  rulers, 

BEKES.    [HuHOAHT.] 

BELBROUGHTON.    [Wobcbstsbshibb.] 

BELEEFF,  or  BJELEFF.    [Tula.] 

BELEM.    [LiBBOir.l 

BELFAST,  the  principal  town  of  the  province  of  Ulster  in  Ireland, 
in  the  parish  of  Belfast  or  Shankill,  and  in  the  baronies  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Belfsst  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  with  the  suburb  of  Ballymo- 
oarrot  in  the  parish  of  Ballymaoarrot  and  county  of  Down,  is  a  sea- 
port and  post-town,  a  municipal  and  parliamentanr  borough,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Pooi^Law  Union.  It  is  situated  on  tne  left  bank  of  the 
river  Lagan,  «t  its  embouchure  in  the  Bay  of  Bel&st,  101  miles  N. 
from  Dublin,  85  J  miles  N.E.  from  Armagh  by  the  Ulster  railway,  and 
83  miles  S.S.E.  from  Ballymena  by  the  Belfast  and  Ballymena  rail- 
way, in  54"  36'  N.  lat.,  5"  55'  W.  long.  The  population  in  1841  was 
75,308;  in  1851  it  was  100,800,  exclusive  of  1803  persons  in  the 
Union  workhouse.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Connor. 
Belfast  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  12  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area 
of  47,592  acres,  and  a  population  in  1841  of  100,595 ;  in  1851  of 
125,491.  The  borough  is  governed  by  10  aldermen,  one  of  whom  il 
mayor,  and  30  town  oounoillors,  and  returns  two  members  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament. 

Belfast  oocupies  an  area  of  about  1900  acres,  of  which  1542  acres 
are  within  the  mimicipal  boundary.  The  site  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  town  is  low  and  flat,  being  in  a  great  measure  rocliumed  from  the 
marshy  banks  of  tiie  Lagan.  The  Lagan  river  and  bay  bound  the 
town  along  the  eastern  side  ;  the  bay  is  quayed  in  to  a  distance  of 
about  a  nule  below  the  principal  bridge.  The  river  here  is  250  yards 
wide,  and  was  formerly  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  21  arches  erected  in 
1682  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  ford,  from  which  the  place  derives  its 
original  name  of  Bealafarsad,  or  Ford-mouth.  The  old  bridge  was 
taken  down  in  1840  and  a  handsome  new  bridge  (called  the  Queen's 
Bridge)  built  of  granite,  and  connsting  of  five  arohes,  each  of  50  feet 
span,  was  erected  in  its  stead.  AnoUier  bridge  crosses  the  Lagan 
aoout  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  up,  designed  to  afford  accommoda- 
tion to  the  southern  districts  of  the  town,  which  is  rapidly  extending 
in  that  directioa  A  third  bridge  three-quarters  of  a  mile  farther  up 
crosses  Hie  river  opposite  Ormeau,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Donegal, 
adjoining  the  site  of  the  Queen's  College,  the  Botanical  Garden,  and 
the  lai^ge  and  inoreasing  subtu-b  of  Malone.  The  oldest,  and  still 
the  principal,  street  in  Belfast  terminates  in  a  wet  dock  about  200 
yards  below  the  principal  bridge,  from  which  a  canal  formerly  extended 
into  the  centre  of  the  town.    This  oaniU  having  been  covered  in, 

fives  a  remarkable  width  to  High  Street  and  its  continuation.  Castle 
lace.  This  line  of  stivet  with  the  adjoining  streets  of  Bridge  Street 
(so  called  from  a  bridge  which  formerly  crossed  the  canal  at  its 
intersection).  Com  Market,  and  Donegal  Place,  the  last  a  veiy  hand- 
some and  slry  street,  contain  the  principal  hotels,  shops,  and  retail 
eetablishmenta  The  chief  mercantile  quarter  of  the  town  lies  along 
the  quays.  These  aro,  commencing  from  below  the  bridge.  Custom- 
House  quay,  which  with  the  High  Street  dock,  is  chiefly  occupied  by 
colliers :  Chichester  quay,  on  which  is  situated  the  office  of  the 
ballast-office  corporation,  having  chaise  of  the  harbour;  Lime-kiln 
dock,  terminating  Waring  Street,  parallel  to  High  Street,  for  vessel  a 
in  the  coasting  trade ;  Donegal  quay,  a  spacious  esplanade  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  the  station  for  the  steam  navy  and 
West-India  traders  of  the  port ;  Ritchie's  dock,  frequented  by  timber 
merchantmen ;  the  Ballast  Corporation  graving  and  diy-docks,  and 
ship-yards;   and   at  the  extreme  north  an  extensive  basin  called 
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Dunbar*!  dock  for  laiger  clftnaee  of  merchantmen.  A  cut  recently 
made  from  the  qnaje  to  the  deep  water  at  Qannoyle,  about  three  miles 
lower  down,  has  provided  a  channel  about  200  j&rdB  wide  in  which 
there  ia  never  leaa  than  9  feet  water.  Veeeels  drawing  16  feet  water 
can  now  come  up  to  the  quays  in  neap  tides,  and  those  drawing  18 
feet  water  can  come  up  in  spring  tides.  A  light-house  and  pilot 
•tation  have  been  established  at  Garmoyle :  the  light-house  is  er^jted 
on  screw  piles,  and  stands  30  feet  above  high-water  mark.  From 
High  Street,  Donegal  Place  conducts  to  a  handsome  square  occupied 
by  the  building  and  public  walks  of  the  White  Linen  HalL  The 
north  and  south  sides  of  this  square  are  prolonged  into  parallel 
streets  of  half  a  mile  in  length  respectively ;  that  on  the  north  side 
terminating  westward  in  College  Square,  occupied  by  the  buildings 
of  the  Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institution.  This  part  of  Belfast 
presents  fine  street  views,  the  houses  being  large  and  well  built,  and 
the  streets  wide  and  uniform.  From  Don^;al  Square  and  College 
Square  the  leading  roads  southward  conduct  to  the  district  of  Malone, 
where  the  ground  rises,  and  a  considerable  space  between  the  old 
Dublin  road  and  the  river  is  nearly  covered  with  a  new  town.  The 
prominent  feature  in  this  district  is  the  Queen's  College,  a  beautiful 
and  picturesque  pile  of  brick  and  stone  in  the  Tudor  collegiate  style, 
which  occupies  a  commanding  site  in  the  midst  of  villas  and  park 
scenery  adjoining  the  Botanic  Garden.  In  the  same  vicinity  are  the 
school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  district  fever  hospital,  and  district 
lunatic  asylum,  all  buildings  of  considerable  extent  and  elegance;  also 
the  Union  workhouse. 

The  manufacturing  division  lies  principally  on  the  rising  ground 
on  the  north  and  west,  presenting  a  series  of  factories  and  chimneys 
extending  westward  as  far  as  the  aodivities  of  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains. The  general  aspect  of  the  town  bespeaks  activity  and  pros- 
perity, and  the  numerous  fine  mansions  and  villas  in  the  neighbourhood, 
especially  on  the  northern  side  along  the  shore  of  the  bay,  attest  the 
wealth  and  taste  df  the  inhabitants. 

The  following  are  among  the  principal  public  buildings  in  th^cen- 
tral  part  of  the  town : — The  Commercial  Buildings,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Donegal  Street,  erected  in  1822  at  a  cost  of  about  20,0002. 
Of  this  structxire  the  north  front  is  of  granite,  with  attached  Ionic 
columns  between  circular-headed  windows.  The  stone  is  discoloured, 
and  the  aspect  of  the  building  is  heavy.  The  interior  contains  below 
A  spacious  public  news-room,  which  is  also  used  by  the  merchants  as 
an  exchange ;  and  an  assembly-room  of  equal  dimensions  on  the  second 
floor.  The  old  Exchange,  a  well-proportioned  substantial  pile  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  was  recently  purchased  by  the  Belfast 
Banking  Company,  and  remodelled  in  the  Italian  style ;  it  now  forms 
a  very  handsome  object.  The  Custom-House  is  situated  on  Custom- 
House  quay ;  it  is  an  old  brick  edifice,  quite  insufficient  for  the  lai^e 
amount  of  business  now  transacted  in  it.  A  new  custom-house,  inland 
revenue,  and  post-office,  will  probably  soon  be  built  by  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  the  town  ooimoil  design  to  erect  in  this  vicinity,  in  con- 
nection with  a  spacious  new  street,  the  site  for  which  has  lately  been 
decured  and  laid  out,  a  new  town-hall  and  corn-exchange.  On  a  rising 
ground  north  of  the  dock  district  are  situated  the  barracks,  with 
accommodation  for  a  regiment  of  infantry  and  a  company  of  artillery 
or  troop  of  horse.  Westward  of  the  barracks  stands  the  incorporated 
Poor-House  of  the  Belfast  Charitable  Society,  for  aged  and  infinn  poor, 
supported  by  voluntary  subscription,  a  bnck  building  with  extensive 
wings  and  a  pretty  spire,  which  forms  a  pleasing  termination  to 
Donegal  Street  on  the  north ;  and  fSeirther  westwai^d,  on  an  airy  site, 
are  the  new  county  jail  and  county  court-house.  Till  very  lately  the 
county  town  of  Antrim  has  been  Carrickfergus ;  but  Belfast  has 
been  proclaimed  the  county  town,  and  the  assises  are  now  held 
here.  The  jail  is  constructed  on  the  radiating  principle,  with  cells 
for  separate  confinement,  and  occupies  an  area  of  five  acres.  It  is  an 
imposing  structure,  with  a  handsome  rusticated  entrance.  The  new 
court-house  stands  opposite,  separated  from  the  jail  by  Uie  breadth  of 
the  street,  under  which  is  a  communication  for  the  passage  of  prisoners. 
It  is  a  compact  and  handsome  pile,  with  a  rich  Corinthian  portico  of 
eight  oolimins,  crowned  by  a  colossal  emblematic  figure  of  Justice. 
North  of  these  establishments,  on  a  higher  site,  are  tibe  new  vrater- 
works,  copiously  supplied  by  streams  f]!om  the  neighbouring  heights, 
and  at  such  an  elevation  as  commands  the  highest  houses.  On  the 
southern  side  of  the  town  the  principal  public  buildings  are  the  Theatre 
and  Husio  Hall  in  Arthur  Street ;  the  Linen  Hall,  a  spacious  quadrangle, 
with  a  cupola  and  a  good  suite  of  rooms,  containing  a  library  and 
news-room,  in  Donegal  Square;  the  Royal  Academical  Institution, 
and  Natural  History  Society's  Museum,  in  College  Square ;  the  House 
of  Correction  and  Sessions  Court,  a  plain  brick  building  in  May 
Street ;  and  the  Ulster  railway  terminus,  a  rich  and  extensive  but 
bizarre  structure  on  the  Dublin  road.  A  considerable  number  of 
new  houses  has  been  erected  in  the  town  and  its  immediate  outskirts 
during  the  last  two  years. 

The  parish  church  of  St.  Anne's,  in  Donegal  Street,  erected  in  1778 
at  the  cost  of  the  Marquis  of  Donegal,  is  the  handsomest  as  well  as 
the  oldest  place  of  worship.  It  has  a  graceful  cupola,  although  the 
upper  members  are  of  wood,  painted  in  imitation  of  brick  and  stone ; 
and  is  fitted  up  in  the  Interior  with  rich  old  mahogany.  The  addition 
of  an  incongruous  portico  has  deprived  the  exterior  of  much  of  its 
original  aimplicity  and  elegance.    St  George's  church,  in  High  Street, 


•is  a  plain  building  with  a  beautiful  portico.  The  portico  formerly 
adorned  a  superb  mansion  erected  by  Lord  Bristol,  the  celebrated 
bishop  of  Deny,  at  Ballyscullen  in  the  coimty  of  Derry.  Trinity 
church,  a  good  specimen  of  the  pointed  gothic,  vri th  a  spire  180  feet 
high,  adjoining  the  incorporated  Poor-House,  was  erected  and  endowed 
by  the  munificence  of  Mr.  and  Miss  Wilson  of  Belfast,  at  a  cost  of 
about  5000Z.  The  other  places  of  worship  of  the  Established  Church 
are  Christ  church,  St  John's  Malone,  St  Anne's  chapel-of-ease,  St 
Matthew's,  St  Mark's,  St  John's  chapel-of-ease,  St  Paul's  chapel-of- 
ease,  and  Magdalene  Asylum.  Belfast  is  the  episcopal  seat  of  the 
diocese  of  Down  and  Connor  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
cathedral  of  St  Malachi,  in  the  perpendicular  style,  a  brick-built  cru- 
ciform edifice,  still  incomplete,  is  situated  in  an  open  space  on  the 
south  of  the  town.  There  are  three  other  Roman  Catholic  churches. 
The  Presbyterian  places  of  worship,  of  various  denominations,  are 
19  in  number.  Some  of  them  possess  architectural  pretensions ;  but 
wanting  spires,  and  being  rather  clumsily  furnished  with  porticoes, 
they  contribute  much  less  than  could  be  desired  to  the  ornament  ol 
the  town.  There  are  eight  places  of  worship  for  the  Methodist  com- 
munion, three  for  Unitarians,  and  one  each  for  Baptists,  Independent^ 
Quakers,  and  Mormonites. 

The  principal  charitable  institutions  are,  in  addition  to  those  abo\e 
enumerated,  the  House  of  Industry,  Sraithfield ;  the  General  Hospital, 
Frederick  Street;    and  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  Antrim  Road,  sup- 

Sorted  by  voluntary  subscriptiona      There  is  a  savings  bank  at 
telfast 

The  chief  educational  establishment  is  the  Queen's  College,  opened 
for  the  reception  of  students  in  November  1849.  The  collegiate  body 
consists  of  the  president,  vice-president,  and  20  professors,  distributed 
into  the  three  Faculties  of  Arts,  Medicine,  and  Law.  Thirty  j\mior 
scholarships  of  242.  each  are  awarded  by  the  college  among  the  under- 
graduates of  the  Faculty  of  Arts;  six  of  20^  each  to  the  under- 
graduates of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine ;  and  thi?«D  uf  202.  each  to  the 
classes  of  the  Faculty  of  Law.  Two  scholarships  of  202.  each  are 
provided  for  students  of  civil  engineering,  and  four  of  152.  each  for 
students  of  agriculture.  Ten  senior  scholarships  of  402.  each  are 
awarded  to  the  graduates.  Civil  engineering  and  the  theory  and 
practice  of  agriculture  form  part  of  the  course.  The  residences  of  the 
president  and  vice-president  are  included  in  the  collegiate  buildings. 
The  annual  sum  of  70002.  from  the  consolidated  fund  is  appropriated 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  institution.  The  cost  of  the  buildings 
has  been  upwards  of  83,0002.  During  session  1850-51  there  were 
110  matriculated  students,  and  74  non-matriculated ;  in  1851-52  the 
numbers  were — matriculated  students,  119 ;  non-matriculated,  63. 
The  senate  of  the  Queen's  University  in  Ireland,  in  October  1852, 
conferred  the  degree  of  M.D.  on  five,  and  that  of  A.B.  on  nine  candi- 
dates from  Belfast  College.  At  the  same  time  two  candidates  from 
Belfast  College  received  the  diploma  of  elementary  law,  and  one 
received  the  diploma  of  agriculture.  The  Royal  Academical  Insti- 
tution, consisting  of  a  collegiate  and  elementary  department  and  a 
school  of  design,  was  commenced  in  1807  by  private  subscriptions, 
amounting  to  about  26,0002.,  and  was  incorporated  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament in  1810.  It  is  governed  by  a  board  of  managers  and  a 
board  of  visitors.  It  enjoys  an  annual  parliamentary  grant  of 
19002.,  and  is  affiliated  to  the  University  of  London.  The  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland  recognises  its  certifi- 
cates as  equivalent  to  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  University 
of  Dublin.  Besides  the  Gfeneral  Assembly's  College  for  students  of 
divinity,  the  Belfast  Academy  instituted  in  1786,  the  Qovemmeut 
School  of  Design  established  in  1849,  a  Lancasterian,  now  a  '  Ragged ' 
School,  and*  several  private  academies,  there  are  in  the  town  and 
vicinity  28  National  schools,  having  nearly  5000  pupils. 

There  are  several  private  literary  and  scientific  societies,  by  one  of 
which,  the  Belfast  Natural  History  Society,  a  very  complete  botanical 
garden  has  been  formed  at  Malone  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  60002. 
Belfast  possesses  three  public  libraries  and  four  news-rooms.  The 
Royal  Society  for  the  Promotion  and  Improvement  of  the  growth  of 
Flax  in  Ireland  has  its  office  in  the  Commercial  Buildings.  It  was 
established  in  the  year  1841  by  some  Belfast  merchants.  A  staff  of 
agriculturists  trained  in  the  most  approved  methods  of  management 
is  retained  by  the  society,  and  sent  to  give  instructions  in  various 
parts  of  Ireland.  The  cultivation  of  the  flax-plant  him  by  this  means 
E>cen  largely  introduced  into  many  parts  of  the  country  where  it  was 
previously  unknown. 

The  paving,  lighting,  and  cleansing  of  the  town  are  vested  in  a  police 
committee,  chosen  by  the  town  council  under  a  special  act  The 
supply  of  pipe  water  is  under  commissioners  incorporated  in  184CI 
The  town  has  been  lighted  with  gas  since  1824.  Public  baths  and 
wash-houses  were  established  in  1847. 

Belfast  is  the  principal  place  of  trade  in  Ireland,  and  has  increased 
in  wealth  and  population  with  great  rapidity.  In  1758  the  popula- 
tion was  8549.  The  number  of  looms  in  that  year  was  399.  The 
spinning  of  cotton  by  machinery  was  introduced  in  1777,  and  of  linen 
in  1808.  In  1838  there  were  50  steam-engines  of  an  aggregate  of 
1274  horse-power  engaged  in  the  spinning  of  linen  and  cotton  yams. 
There  are  now  in  Belfast  and  its  vicinity  83  steam-miUs  for  spinning 
linen  yam,  which  employ  about  18,000  hands.  In  or  near  the  town 
are  five  cotton-spinning  factories,  containing  90,000  spindles.      In 
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1792  ship-building  was  first  commenced  here :  there  are  now  five 
largo  ahip-yarda  and  a  patent  slip.  In  1825  the  income  of  the  port 
was  6000L ;  in  1851  it  was  30,769^.  In  1788  the  gross  amount  of 
customs,  includmg  exqise,  was  82,900i. ;  in  1851  the  amount  of  the 
customs  was  869,416/. ;  that  of  excise  duties  for  the  Belfast  district 
was  222,867t  In  1835  the  imports  were  8,695,4382. ;  and  the  exports 
were  4,341,794Z. :  the  imports  for  1850  were  estimated  to  amoimt  to 
6,938,238^. ;  the  exports  to  4,633,062/. 

In  the  year  ending  December  81,  1852,  the  number  of  vessels 
registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  of  Belfast  was :  under  60  tons, 
147,  tonnage  4872;  above  60  tons,  808,  tonnage  72,209;  with  2 
steamers  of  28  tons,  and  7  steamers  of  1264  tons  aggregate  burden. 
The  number  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  coastwisje  in  1852 
was :  inwards  4153,  tonnage  280,626 ;  outwards  648,  tonnage  32,720 : 
steam-vessels,  inwards  1313,  tonnage  358,659;  outwards  1255,  tonnage 
353,634.  During  1852  the  number  of  vessels  entered  and  dearMl 
from  and  to  the  colonies  was  :  inwards  78,  tonnage  23,338  ;  outwards 
46,  tonnage  13,568.  The  number  that  entered  and  cleared  to  and 
from  foreign  ports  was:  inwards,  British  148,  tonnage  22,568; 
foreign  121,  tonnage  21,749  ;  outwards,  British  85,  tonnage  18,953 ; 
foreign  117,  tonnage  22,488.  The  cross-channel  trade  is  very 
extensive,  employing  besides  sailing  vessels  about  40  steam-vessels 
regularly. 

The  manufacture  of  linens,  damasks,  and  diapera  is  carried  on  in 
all  its  branches  with  great  activity.  The  cotton  manufacture  is 
also  extensively  pursued.  The  principal  articles  manufactured  are 
velvets,  fustians,  jeans,  ticking,  ginghams,  quiltings,  and  calico  muslins. 
In  the  flax  spinning  manufactures  about  500,000  spindles  are  employed 
in  and  near  Belfast.  The  quantity  of  flax  exported  from  Belfast  in 
1851  was  about  6000  tons.  In  the  town  and  vicinity  are  niunerous 
dye-works,  bleach-flelds  and  print-works;  also  chemical  works,  oil- 
mills,  alabaster  and  barilla-millB,  saw-mills,  breweries,  distilleries,  tan- 
yards,  and  several  extensive  foundries  and  machine-making  establish- 
ments, where  all  kinds  of  steam-engines  and  mill  machinery  are  made. 
Rope  and  sail-making  are  carried  on.  There  are  flax  steeping  works, 
and  a  manufactory  for  patent  felt.  There  is  an  extensive  trade  in 
cured  provisions.  The  weekly  market  is  held  in  Belfast  on  Friday ; 
there  is  also  a  daily  market ;  fairs  are  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
each  month.  Of  late  many  females  have  found  employment  in  sewing 
muslin-work  for  Glasgow  manufacturers,  and  in  making  shirts  for 
the  London  wholesale  houses. 

The  several  railways  in  connection  with  Belfast  are  the  Ulster ; 
terminus,  New  Dublin  Road,  near  College  Square,  open  to  Armagh, 
35}  miles :  the  Belfast  and  Ballymena;  terminus,  York  Street,  open 
to  Ballymena,  33  miles,  with  a  branch  to  Carriokfergus,  94  miles : 
and  the  Belfast  and  County  Down  railway ;  terminus  at  Ballymacarret, 
open  to  Newtownards,  12|  miles,  and  with  a  branch  to  Holvwood,  a 
bathing  village  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Belfast  Lough,  H  miles.  The 
Ulster  railway  joins  the  Dublin  and  Belf^t  Junction  railway  at  Porta- 
down.  The  Lagan  navigation  connects  Belfast  with  Lough  Neagh  and 
the  Ulster  Canid  and  Newry  Canal  by  a  line  of  water  carriage  of  284 
miles. 

The  rise  of  Belfast  as  a  town  may  be  said  to  date  from  1604, 
when  Sir  Arthur  Chichester  obtained  from  King  James  I.  the  grant 
of  this  part  of  the  escheated  territory  of  the  O' Neils.  The  Earl  of 
Essex  and  Sir  John  Perrot  had  already  taken  notice  of  the  favourable 
situation  of  the  place  for  trade,  and  had  advised  the  construction  of 
a  dock-yard  there.  Sir  Arthur  proceeded  to  rebuild  the  old  castle 
which  had  probably  been  erected  for  the  protection  of  the  adjacent 
ford  on  the  Lagan ;  and  in  a  few  years  a  town  sprung  up  under  his 
protection.  In  1611  the  place  was  considerable  enough,  to  obtain  a 
charter  of  incorporation,  erecting  it  into  a  municipal  and  parlia^ 
mentary  borough  having  the  privilege  of  sending  two  membere  to 
the  Irish  Parliament.  Its  vicinity  to  the  woods  afforded  facilities  for 
carrying  on  various  branches  of  trade  and  manufacture  requiring 
large  supplies  of  fuel,  which  were  not  available  at  Camckfeigus;  and 
in  1637  Uie  port  monopolies  of  the  latter  town  being  abolished,  and 
the  custom-house  being  transferred  to  Belfast,  the  latter  became  the 
principal  commereial  entrepdt  of  the  New  Plantation.  The  rising 
town  was  much  impeded  by  the  ensuing  civil  wars,  in  which  the 
inhabitants  adhered  at  first  to  the  parliamentarian,  but  afterwards  to 
the  royalist  side.  In  the  war  of  the  revolution,  Belfast  supported  the 
cause  of  King  William  IIL  In  reward  for  their  services  on  this 
occasion,  the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  Ulster  received  from  the  state 
a  grant  of  12002.  a  year,  the  foundation  of  the '  regium  donum '  fund. 
In  1672  Charles  IL  appropriated  600^  of  the  'secret  service  money' 
to  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  but  the  grant  was  afterwards  discon- 
tinued, and  it  was  not  renewed  till  after  the  revolution  as  mentioned 
above.  In  1704  one  of  the  first  editions  of  the  Bible  printed  in 
Ireland  was  printed  here.  In  1737  the  first  newspaper  published  in 
Ulster,  the  *  Belfast  Newsletter,'  was  commenced.  There  are  now 
nine  newspapers  published  in  Belfistft,  of  which  the  'Newsletter' 
is  ona 

Belftst  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  northern  military  district  of 
Ireland ;  the  head  of  the  custom,  excise,  and  constabulary  districts  of 
Belfast.  The  quarter  sessions  for  the  county  are  held  here  in  rotation 
with  Ballymena,  Ballymoney,  Antrim,  and  Carrickfergus. 

{J>uhoui6xe\i*B8tatuti€al  Survey  of  the  County  of  Antrim;  ffietorical 
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C6Ueetion$  relative  to  the  Tovm  of  Bdfatt,  Bel&st,  1817 ;   BdfoBt  and 
Us  Enviirone,  Dublin,  1842  ;  Lewis's  Topographical  Dictionary;  Oovem- 
metU   Official  TaMa;    Ordnance  Survey  Map  of  Antrim;   Thorn's 
Irish  Almanac  for  1853;  Commumications  frmn  Belfast,) 
BELFAST  COUNTY.    [Victoria.] 

BELFORD,  Northumberland,  a  market-town  and  .the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Belford  and  northern  division  of 
Bamborough  Ward,  is  situated  in  56"  35'  N.  lat,  1'  49'  W.  long.,  48^ 
miles  N.  by  W.  from  Newcastle,  322  miles  N.N.W.  from  London  by 
road,  and  830  miles  by  the  Great  Northern  and  York  Newcastle  and 
Berwick  railways.  The  entire  parish  comprehends  9380  acres,  and 
extends  into  Islandshire,  a  detached  portion  of  Durham  :  the  popu- 
lation of  the  township  of  Belford  in  1851  was  1226,  of  the  entire 
parish  1857.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaoomy  of 
Lindiafame  and  diocese  of  Durham.  Belford  Poor-Law  Union  con- 
tains 34  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  87,278  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  6861. 

The  town  stands  on  a  gradual  slope  about  two  miles  from  the  sea. 
It  has  two  principal  streets  and  some  smaller  ones ;  the  houses  are  in 
general  neat  and  well  built ;  and  the  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  The 
chtireh  is  an  irregular  building  capable  of  containing  600  or  700  per- 
sons ;  there  are  three  places  of  worship  for  Presbyterians,  a  National 
school,  and  a  subscription  library.  About  a  fourth  of  the  inhabitants 
are  agricultural ;  a  little  weaving  is  done ;  and  several  of  the  towns- 
men are  employed  in  stone-quarries  and  coal-pits  near  the  town. 
There  is  a  market  on  Tuesday,  at  which  a  coiisiderable  quantity  of 
com  is  sold  for  exportation,  and  there  are  two  small  cattle-fain  in  the 
^ear.  A  county  court  is  held  at  Belford.  Several  mineral  springs  are 
m  the  vicinity. 

(Hutchinson's  Northumberland;  Hiitorical  and  Descriptive  View  of 
Northumberland.) 

BELFORT,  or  BETORT.     [Rhin,  Haut.] 

BELGJB,  the  general  name  given  by  Caesar  to  the  different  tribes 
inhabiting  the  north  of  Gaul,  between  the  sea  on  the  west,  the  riven 
Matrona  (Mame)  and  Sequana  (Seine)  on  the  south,  and  tiie  Rhenus 
(Rhine)  on  the  east.  But  it  is  not  well  determined  how  far  this  name 
may  1)0  extended  to  the  east.  The.Belgae  were,  accotding  to  Cesar's 
testimony,  of  German  origin,  though  perhaps  somewhat  mingled  with 
the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  and  distinguished  by  their  warlike 
character,  which  Caesar  attributes  partly  to  their  origin  and  partly 
to  their  being  strangen  to  luxury  and  refinement.  The  BeUovaci 
[Bbauyaib]  were  the  most  warlike  and  numerous  Belgic  tribe  in  the 
time  of  Ca}sar.  ('  De  Bell.  GalL'  ii  4.)  The  Remi,  whose  capital  was 
Durocortorum  (Rheims),  were  the  nearest  Belgic  tribe  to  the  Galli  on 
that  side.  The  rest  of  the  tribes  are  mentioned  by  Ccesar  (ii.  4) ; 
among  them  we  find  one  name,  the  Atrebatee,  the  same  as  that  of  a 
tribe  in  Britain.  The  Belgse  may  be  described  generally  as  occu- 
pying in  the  time  of  Cssar  the  French  departments  of  Nord,  Pas  de 
Calais,  Somme,  Seine  Inf^rieure,  Oise,  and  Aisne,  with  a  part  of 
modem  Belgium. 

When  Ceesar  invaded  South  Britain  he  foimd  that  part  of  thn 
island  occupied  by  Belgse,  that  is,  by  tribes  of  German  origin,  whn 
had  passed  over  from  the  opposite  shores  of  Gaul  and  obliged  the 
original  inhabitants  to  retreat  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  ('  De 
Bell.  GalL'  v.  12.)  But  as  he  had  no  intercourse  with  the  original 
inhabitants,  it  is  impossible  to  say 'how  far  the  Belgao  had  penetrated 
inland ;  and  later  historians  have  given  us  no  account  of  this  cireum- 
stanoe.  We  learn  only  that  the  whole  southern  coast  from  Suffolk  to 
Devonshire  was  occupied  by  Belgic  tribes.  The  Cantii  were  settled 
in  Kent,  the  Trinobantes  to  the  north  of  the  Thames,  the  Regni  in 
Sussex,  and  the  Atrebatii  in  Berkshire.  To  the  west  of  them  the 
Belga,  properly  so  called,  occupied  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire,  and 
extended  through  Somersetshire  to  the  Bristol  Channel ;  their  capital 
was  Venta  Belgarum  (Winchester).  Farther  to  the  west  the  Duro- 
triges  were  found  in  Dorsetshire,  and  their  neighbours,  the  Domnonii, 
in  Devonshire. 

The  Belgee  in  Britain,  conformably  to  the  character  of  their 
brethren  in  Gaul,  made  a  stout  resistance  to  Caesar.  But  about  a 
centiuy  afterwards  they  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  yoke  which 
the  Romans  had  already  in  the  time  of  Caesar  imposed  on  their  kins- 
men in  Gaul.  The  name  Belgica  occun  as  the  name  of  a  division  of 
Gaul  as  late  as  Diocletian's  time.  Under  the  emperon  it  was  governed 
by  an  officer  with  the  title  of  Procurator  or  Legatus. 

BELGIUM.  The  origin  of  this  kingdom  as  a  separate  state  dates 
from  the  year  1830.  In  the  month  of  August  of  that  year  the  revo- 
lution began  at  Brussels  which  severed  the  Belgian  provinces  from 
the  crown  of  Holland.  On  the  4  th  of  October  following  the  provisional 
government  at  Brussels  proclaimed  the  independence  of  Belgium ;  and 
on  the  26th  of  December  it  was  announced  to  the  congress  assembled 
in  that  city  that  the  allied  powen  of  Europe  had  recognised  the  per- 
manent separation  of  the  Belgian  provinces  from  the  kingdom  of  the 
Nbthbrlai^ds. 

In  February  1831  th'e  congress  elected  the  Duke  of  Nemoun  to 
the  throne  of  the  new  kingdom ;  but  his  father,  Louis  Philippe,  king 
of  the  French,  having  refused  the  crown  on  the  part  of  his  son,  a  new 
election  became  necessary,  and  the  choice  of  the  national  representa- 
tives then  fell  upon  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  widower  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte  of  England.  This  prince  having  accepted  the  crowr*, 
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took  Uie  oaths  pracrib^,  and  aaomdod  the  throne  in  the  presence  of 
the  copgreai  on  the  22nd  of  July  1881. 

The  courts  of  Oreat  Britain,  Austria,  Vnnce,  Prosaia,  and  Russia, 
which  had  alrsady  acknowledged  the  independence  of  Belgium,  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  King  Leopold,  which  was  signed  in  London  on 
the  16th  of  Sorrember  1881,  in  which  treaty  the  bo\mdaries  of  the 
new  kingdom  were  defined,  and  the  peaceable  possession  of  his  (erri- 
tories  was  guaranteed  to  King  Leopold.  According  to  the  terms  of 
this  traaty  the  Belgian  territory  is  composed  of  the  provinces  of 
South  Brabant,  lAhge,  Namur,  Hainault,  West  Flanders,  East  Flan- 
ders,  Antwerp,  Limburg;  with  the  exception  of  some  districts  par- 
ticulariy  described,  and  a  part  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Dutch  part  of  the  province  of  Lim- 
burg,  and  by  North  Brabant  and  Zeeland ;  on  the  north-west  by  the 
North  Sea ;  on  the  south-west  and  south  by  the  departments  of  the 
Pas  de  Calais,  Nord,  Ardennes,  and  Moselle,  in  France ;  and  on  the 
east  by  the  Dutch  portion  of  the  Qrand  Duchy  of  Luxembuig  and  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  the  Lower  Rhine. 

Smfaeef  PopuUUiofi,—Thi»  territory  lies  between  49"*  80'  and 
61*  27'  N.  lat,  and  between  2*  87'  and  6M0'  E.  long.  Its  greatest 
length  from  south-east  to  north-west  is  178  English  miles ;  and  its 
greatest  breadth,  measured  in  the  direction  south-south-west  from  the 
most  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Antwerp  to  the  most  southern 
point  of  the  province  of  Hainault,  112  miles.  Its  form  approaches  to 
that  of  a  triangle,  the  bsae  of  which  is  the  French  frontier ;  snd  its 
area  is  very  nearly  11,400  square  miles.  The  population  on  December 
81st  1850  was  4,426,202,  or  888  to  a  square  mile.  The  following  table 
shows  the  provinces  into  which  the  kingdom  is  divided,  with  the  chief 
town,  area^  and  population  of  each  : — 


Provinces. 

Chief 
Towns. 

Area 

in  £n9. 

sq.  miles. 

Popnl 
1846. 

ation. 
1650. 

Antwerp    •        •        , 
Brabant         .        •        «    . 
West  Flanders   •        . 
East  Flanders        .        .    . 
Hainanlt   .... 
tii^^    •                            ,     . 
Limbnrg    .... 
Lvxembttrg  •        ... 
Namnr      .... 

Antwerp 

Brnssela 

Bmres 

Obent 

Mons 

Li^ge 

Hasselt 

Aflon 

Kamar 

1096 
1271 
1252 
1160 
1440 
1120 
934 

irio 

1417 

406,858 
690,549 
642,660 
791,616 
715,796 
452,608 
185,918 
186,894 
868,480 

420,556 
734,617 
631,137 
783,450 
783,740 
467,848 
188,198 
192,588 
374,078 

*    •    • 

11,400 

4,885,819 

4,426,203 

The  general  chax«cter  of  Belgium  is  that  of  a  low  and  level  country. 
The  coast  is  not  above  40  r^w  in  length.  It  is  low  and  flat,  and 
unoeasing  vieilanoe  is  required  to  preserve  it  ftt)m  the  encroachments 
of  the  sea.  The  shore  is  carefully  embanked ;  and  a  good  deal  of  low 
land  has  by  means  of  embankments  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  and 
forms  the  polden  which  are  so  characteristic  a  feature  of  Flemish  and 
Dutch  agriculture.  Much  of  the  soil  along  this  part  of  Belgium 
and  the  whole  of  the  polden  district  is  very  fertile,  and  the  country 
weare  a  pleasing  cheerful  aspect ;  but  there  is  iJso  a  considenkble  tract 
of  low  barren  sand-dunes  near  ^e  sea. 

The  high  land  of  Belgium  is  connected  with  the  Yosges  Mountains, 
the  remote  bmnches  of  which  stretch  into  the  provinces  of  Luxem- 
buig and  Li^.  From  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sources  of  the  Sadne 
and  the  Moselle  another  branch  runs  north  and  divides  the  waters 
of  the  Moselle  from  those  of  the  Maas.  Extending  into  the  southern 
part  of  Luxemburg,  it  gradually  declines  as  it  approaches  the  banks 
of  the  Semoy  and  the  Bure.  The  high  ground,  which  is  interrupted 
by  these  rivers,  rises  again  to  a  greater  elevation  on  their  northern 
borders,  incloses  the  valley  of  the  Ouithe,  and  terminates  between 
the  Ourthe  and  the  Roer,  in  the  mountains  of  Hohe-veen,  a  wild  tract 
situated  to  the  north  of  Malmedy.  The  greatest  height  of  the  moun- 
tains in  the  tract  described  is  2266  feet  above  the  sea,  an  elevation 
greater  than  that  of  the  Ardennes  by  817  feet. 

Borne  high  ground,  which  likewise  forms  part  of  the  Ardennes,  runs 
in  a  northeriy  direction  between  Cambray  and  Mesieres,  and  extends 
into  the  provinces  of  Namur  and  Hainault,  and  Brabant,  inclosing 
the  valley  of  the  Sambre,  and  separating  the  waters  of  the  Maas  from 
Uiose  of  the  Schelde.  The  nortnem  termination  of  this  high  ground 
is  about  Vilvoorde,  between  Brussels  and  Maliues.  A  considerable 
portion  of  this  elevated  cotmtiy,  especially  within  the  provinces  of 
Namur,  Liige,  and  Luxembuig,  is  very  wild  and  rugged ;  the  hills 
are  broken  by  narrow  ravines  along  which  flow  rapid  streams,  and 
many  of  the  heights  are  crowned  with  feudal  castles,  giving  to  this 
part  of  the  kingdom  a  rery  picturesque  and  even  romantic  character, 
singtdarly  in  contrast  with  the  low  and  level  country  which  forms  so 
large  a  part  of  Belgium.  Very  wide  tracts  in  Luxemburg  and  Namur 
are  occupied  by  forests,  in  which  wild  boars  and  wolves  etill  find 
refuge ;  there  are  slso  in  these  provinces  extensive  tracts  of  barren 
heath  and  marsh-land.  The  north-western  part  of  the  province  of 
Limburg  and  the  north-eastern  part  of  Antwerp  are  occupied  by  a 
veiy  extensive  moorland  tract  called  the  *Campine,*  consisting  of 
moors,  bogs,  and  marshes,  and  wide  tracts  of  sandy  heath  oovered 
with  broom  and  stunted  firs.      A  similar  desolate  tract  called  the 


'Peer  extends  from  Limbuzg  into  Brabant  (Holland).  Over  thi 
moors  occur  only  a  few  cultivated  spots ;  but  there  are  considerable 
tracts  of  natural  prairies,  which  serve  for  pastursge,  chiefly  for 
horses. 

The  northern  and  western  provinces  ars  Im  almost  unbroken  level, 
thickly  intersected  by  eumls.  The  sur&ce,  which  is  very  fertile,  is 
carefully  cultivated,  divided  by  hedge-rows,  studded  with  numerous 
neat  villas,  substantial  dwellings,  and  well-kept  feuin-buildings,  pre- 
senting almost  everywhere  a  verdant,  busy,  and  flourishing  appearanco. 

Hydrography^  Communieatiom, — ^The  principal  rivers  of  Belgium 
are  the  Maas,  or  Mouse,  and  the  Schelde.  The  if  cues,  which  has  its 
source  In  the  department  of  Haute-Mame  in  France,  enters  Belgium 
about  a  mile  frx>m  Qivet,  in  the  province  of  Kamur.  It  flows  first  to 
the  north  as  far  as  Hasti^re-pardela,  about  174  ^i^^  south  of  Namur ; 
it  then  turns  to  the  north-east,  and  afterwards  resuming  its  northern 
course,  flows  to  Namur,  where  its  direction  is  sgain  changed  to  east- 
north-east.  The  Maas  quits  the  province  of  Namur  at  Huy,  and  oon- 
tinues  the  same  course  to  Li^ge,  when  it  again  takes  a  more  northerly 
direction  to  Maastricht  in  Limburg :  it  quits  the  Belgian  territory 
between  Wessem  and  Stevenswaardt. 

In  its  course  as  here  described  the  Maas  is  increased  by  the  wateni 
of  the  Sambre,  which  joins  its  left  bank  at  Namur,  and  those  of  the 
Houyon  on  the  left  and  the  Mdhaigoe  on  the  right  at  Huy.  It  is 
joined  by  the  Ourthe  on  the  right  and  the  Li^ge  on  the  left  at  Li^e, 
and  by  tiie  Berwinne  on  the  right  at  Navagne ;  by  the  Geer  or  Jaar 
on  the  left  and  the  Qeule  on  the  left  at  Msastricht ;  and  just  before  it 
quits  the  Belgian  territory  it  is  joined  by  the  Geleen  near  Stevens- 
waardt. The  Maas  is  navigable  through  the  whole  of  its  course  in 
Belgium;  below  Li^  the  psssage  is  rendered  difficult  by  shifting 
sand-banks. 

The  Schelde  has  likewise  its  source  in  Franoe,  near  Castelet,  in  the 
department  of  Aisne.  It  enters  Belgium  immediately  after  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Scarpe,  about  12  miles  south  of  Toumay  in  Hainault. 
Its  course  is  north-north-west  to  Toumay,  which  town  it  divides  into 
two  parts ;  it  then  turns  more  to  the  north,  and  at  the  end  of  seven  and 
a  hsdf  miles,  at  H^rinnes,  forms  the  boundary-line  between  Hainault 
and  East  FlandeiB ;  it  leaves  the  former  province  at  Eacamaffles,  and 
becomes  the  common  boundary  of  West  and  East  Flauders  to  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  the  oommune  of  Berchem,  when  its  course 
is  altered  to  north'uorth-east,  and  it  passes  through  East  Flanders  to 
Ghent.  At  Ghent  it  turns  east,  in  which  direction  it  continues  to 
Dendermond,  where  it  becomes  the  boundai'y  between  the  provinces 
of  East  Flanders  and  Antweip.  Its  course  sgain  changes  at  Dendei^ 
mond  to  north-north-east,  and  at  Antwerp  it  turns  to  north-west,  in 
which  direction  it  flows  until  it  quits  the  Belgian  territory  between 
Zeeland  and  North  Ebnabant,  and  Joins  the  sastuaiy  of  the  West  Schelde 
at  the  point  of  its  junction  with  the  East  Schelde  opposite  the  south- 
eastern end  of  the  island  of  Zuid-Beveland.  In  its  course  through 
Belgium  the  Schelde  receives  the  waters  of  the  Lys  on  the  lefi  at 
Ghent,  and  those  of  the  Dunne  on  the  left  at  Thielrode,  two  leagues 
N.E.  from  Dendermond ;  it  is  afterwards  joined  on  the  right  by  the 
Dender  at  Dendermond,  and  by  the  Rupel  nearly  opposite  Bupel- 
mond,  seven  and  a  half  miles  S.S.W.  from  Antwerp.  The  Schelde  is 
navigable  throughout  its  whole  course  in  Belgium,  and  indeed  as  far 
as  Cambtay  in  iSmnoe,  195  miles  from  the  sea.  The  navigation  is  ren- 
dered somewhat  difficult  for  Luge  vessels  at  the  mouths  of  the  river 
by  sand-banks.  At  Antwerp  the  mean  depth  of  the  river  at  low  water 
is  82  feet,  and  its  width  480  yards ;  the  ordinary  rise  of  the  tide  at 
this  city  is  16  foet  The  water  is  brackish  as  hijgh  up  as  Fort  hUlo. 
Opposite  Antwerp  it  is  quite  fresh,  but  too  muddv  to  drink.  In 
spring4ides  the  water  flows  at  the  rate  of  three  mues  an  hour,  but 
only  at  half  that  rate  during  neap-tides :  the  tide  flows  as  hi^  as 
Ghent,  100  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

The  other  rivers  of  Belgium  need  only  be  mentaoned  here,  ••  they 
will  be  notioed  again  in  connection  with  the  several  provinces.  The 
Ourfhe  riuMS  in  the  Ardennes  from  two  souroes,  which  are  more  than 
124  miles  apart  The  two  branches  join  at  Hooffidise  in  Luxembuig, 
and  become  navigable  at  Laroche  in  Liige— having  provioualy  been 
augmented  by  two  smaller  streams,  the  Aine  and  the  Logne.  It  joins 
the  Maas  st  the  town  of  Li^  as  alrsady  mentioned.  The  Vemire 
has  its  source  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  the  Lower  Bhine,  and  enters 
Li^  near  the  town  of  Limbuig.  Flowing  to  the  west  it  falls  into 
the  Ourthe  at  Chen^,  near  to  the  town  of  Lyigt,  The  AmJU^ve  also 
rises  in  the  Prussian  territory,  enters  Belgium  near  Stavelot,  m  the 
province  of  Li4ge,  and  joins  the  Ourthe  near  to  €omblain-a«-Posii  in 
the  same  proTinoe.  The  Mehai^ne  rises  in  Namur,  and  diacdiargee 
itself  into  the  Maas  on  its  right  bank  at  Statto,  near  to  Huy  in  Li^ge. 
The  Oeer  or  Jaar  rises  in  the  district  of  Wsranuae  in  U^  and  falls 
into  the  Maas  at  Masstrichtw  The  Samhn  has  its  source  in  FraiMSL  in 
the  forast  of  U  Haye  Cartigny,  in  the  departmettt  of  Aisttei  It 
^ters  Hamault  at  Erquelinnes,  runs  in  a  direction  east-north-east  to 
Namur,  which  province  it  enters  a  little  below  D'Aiasau.  not  far 
from  Moignelde,  and  falls  into  the  Maas  at  Namur. 

Belffium,  though  not  so  well  provided  as  HoUMd  with  oaaiAL  has 
several  of  consideimble  value,  both  as  means  of  oommercial  ister- 
couree  and  for  draining  the  low  countiy.  InaUtheK  are  about  «00 
miles  of  canal  in  tiie  kingdom:  we  wiU  enumente  the  most 
important  hues.    The  canal  of  Boss-k^uc  oommt^nosa  at  VsMtriobt, 
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DMMB  through  the  commiineB  of  Keerharen,  Reekheim,  Bonheim, 
Kachelen,  Eyadcn,  Neeroeterm,  Oppiter,  Br4e,  Beck,  Bockholt,  Weert, 
and  Nederwerty  at  which  lut>named  place  it  quits  the  province  of 
Limburg  and  enters  the  Dutch  territory  of  North  Brabant.    The 
length  of   the  canal  from  Maastricht  to  Nederwert  is.  about  42 
£nglish  miles.    Its  supply  of  water  is  drawn  from  the  Maas.  The  canal 
from  Bruges  to  Ohent  oommunicates  at  Bruges  with  the  canals  of 
Damme  and  of  Ostend.  The  Bruges  and  Ghent  Canal  was  constructed 
in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  and  is  adapted  for  the  passage 
ef  vesMls  of  80  to  100  tons  burden;  its  principal  feeder  is  the  river 
Lys,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  means  of  a  sluice  at  Ohent 
Ghent  has  oommimioation  with  the  sea  by  means  of  a  canal)  whose 
course  is  north-north-east  trcm  Ghent  through  SasHl»<3and,  when  it  is 
joined  to  the  canal  of  Neuzen,  which  oommunicates  with  the  aestuair 
of  the  East  Schelda.   Vessels  drawing  18  feet  water  easily  pass  through 
this  canal ;  after  the  dischaige  of  their  cargo  it  is  usual  for  them  to 
descend   the  Sohelde  to  Antwerp.    The   Louvain  Canal  begins  at 
Louvain,  where  it  is  fed  by  the  river  Dyle,  follows  a  north-west 
direction,  and  enters  the  province  of  Antwerp  a  short  distance  from 
Malinea,  passing  under  the  walla  of  that  town,  and  again  joins  the 
river  Dyle  at  its  confluence  with  the  Senne  at  a  place  called  Senne- 
gal,  near  Rumpst.    The  Louvain  Canal  is  60  feet  wide  and  11  feet 
deep.    The  boats  employed  upon  it  mostly  draw  from  two  to  three 
feet  water.    The  Brussels  Canal,  which  is  supplied  by  the  water  of 
the  river  Senne  at  BrusseU,  proceeds  to  the  north  by  Vilvooide, 

Masses  from  South  Brabant  to  the  province  of  Antwerp,  a  little  below 
'hisselt)  crosses  the  commune  of  Willebrook,  and  ends  in  the  river 
Rupel  opposite  Boom.  This  canal,  begun  in  1550,  was  net  opened  for 
navigation  until  1591.  It  is  still  considered  one  of  the  finest  works 
in  Belgium.  The  canal  from  Kons  to  Cond6  is  supplied  by  the  river 
Haine,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  province  of  Hainault.  It 
proceeds  in  a  straight  line  to  the  west,  enters  France  near  Valen- 
ciennes, and  falls  into  the  Schelde  at  Cond^,  after  a  course  of  about 
24  miles,  rather  more  than  four  miles  of  which  are  in  the  French 
territory.  The  principal  xise  of  this  canal  is  to  convey  coals  from 
Hainault  to  France. 

The  country  is  everywhere  intersected  by  wide  and  well-kept  main- 
roads,  either  paved  or  macadamised,  and  having  commonly  a  double 
line  of  lime*trees.  These  main-roads  are  connected  by  cross*roads, 
which  are  also  usually  well  kept. 

Belgium  was  the  first  of  the  continental  states  to  adopt  a  eeneral 
Bvstem  of  railways.  The  railways  have  been  all  constructed  under 
the  direction  of  the  government,  though  not  alwavs  at  the  govern- 
ment expense.  The  first  law  for  the  construction  of  a  line  of  railway, 
that  from  Malines  to  Verviers,  with  branches  to  Antwerp  and 
Brussels,  passed  the  legislature  in  May  1834  ;  and  the  portion  of  the 
line  between  Malines  and  Brussels  was  opened  for  traffic  in  May  1835. 
From  this  time  the  railway-svstem  was  steadily  carried  out  until 
1843,  when  nearly  the  whole  kingdom  was  intersected  by  main  trunk- 
lines,  amounting  to  about  850  miles.  Since  then  there  have  been 
a  few  additional  lines  opened,  the  most  important  being  that 
belonging  to  an  English  company,  from  Namur  to  Li^e,  which  was 
opened  in  1851 ;  the  short  lines  between  Charleroi  and  Marienburg, 
and  Li^ge  and  Maastricht,  remain  unfinished.  The 'first  line 
commences  at  Antwerp,  whence  it  runs  in  a  southern  direction  to 
Malines,  and  thence  nearly  south-south-west  to  Brussels  ^27  4  miles). 
From  Brussels  this  line  of  communication  is  continued  by  tne  Midland 
railway,  which  runs  south-westward  by  Tubise  to  Braine-le-Comte 
(18f  milen),  and  thence  more  westward  by  Soignies  to  Mons  (20 
miles),  whence  it  is  continued  by  Quidvrain  to  the  French  frontier 
(about  18  miles),  where  it  unites  with  the  Great  NorUi-of- 
Franoe  railway,  by  which  Brussels  is  brought  into  direct  conmiimica- 
tion  with  Paris.  Another  main  tnmk-hne  runs  south-east  from 
Ostend  by  Bruges  (14  miles)  to  Ghent  (28  miles),  and  thence  more 
eastward  by  Termonde  to  Malines,  where  it  is  connected  with  the 
Brussels  and  Antwerp  line ;  at  Malines  it  turns  south-westward  by 
Louvain,  Tirlemont,  and  Landen,  to  Li^ge,  and  thence  to  Verviers, 
where  it  turns  north-esst  towards  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  it  unites 
with  the  Rhine  railways :  its  entire  length,  from  Ostend  to  the 
frontiers  of  Prussia,  a  few  miles  S.E.  from  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  is  about 
160  miles.  The  principal  branch  on  this  line  is  one  17  miles  in 
length  from  Landen  noith-eastward  by  St-Trond  to  Hasselt.  The 
Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  Toumay  line  runs  west-south-west  from 
Antwerp  by  St-Nicolas  to  Ghent  (81  miles),  and  thence  south- 
westward  by  Dejrnse  and  Courtray  to  Mouscron  (85  mile8),where 
the  direct  line  quits  the  Belgian  territory  and  unites  with  a 
portion  of  the  Great  Korth-of-Franoe  line,  by  which  it  is  placed  in 
direct  connection  with  Lille  and  Puis,  and  by  branches,  with  Calais, 
Valenciennes,  ftc.  At  Mouscron  the  Belgian  line  turns  south-east  to 
Toumay  (12  miles),  and  thence  by  Leuze  and  Ath  to  Jurbise  (29 
miles),  where  it  joins  the  Brussels  and  Midland  line.  The  West 
Flanaers  line  runs  south-westward  from  Bruges  to  Roulers,  and 
thence  more  southward  to  Courtray  and  Comlnea.  The  Namur  and 
Li^ge  line  is  connected  at  Li^e  with  the  line  alreadv  described  as 
running  from  Ostend  to  Li^e.  From  Li^  it  runs  almost  d^e  west 
past  Huy  to  Namur  (38  miles).  From  Namur  it  is  continued  west- 
ward by  another  line  past  Tamines  to  Charleroi,  whence  it  is  con- 
tinued, still  along  the  valley  of  the  Sambre,  by  lliuin  to  the  French 


frontier  at  Erquelinnes  (19  miles),  where  it  is  to  be  united  with  a 
line  to  Psris,  in  course  of  construction.  From  Charleroi  a  branch  is 
carried  north-westward  to  Manage  and  Mons,  where  it  unites  with 
the  midland  lines  previously  described.  Another  line  (the  Sambre 
and  Mouse  railway)  is  carried  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
Charleroi;  but  at  present  (October  1858)  it  is  only  completed  as  far 
as  Bilenreux  (25  miles).  A  short  branch  runs  fix>m  it  at  Bcrzee 
eastward  to  Morialm^,  and  another  to  Lsmeffa.  Other  lines  have 
been  projected,  but  these  are  all,  except  very  short  branchea,  which 
are  completed  for  passenger  traffic.  There  are  several  short  lines  and 
branches  in  connection  with  the  mines. 

Oeoloffy,  Mineralogy,  Ac, — The  whole  of  the  northernpart  of  the 
kingdom  is  of  the  tertiary  formation.  East  and  West  Flanders  and 
the  northern  part  of  Brabant  are  entirely  oomposed  of  clay  and  sand. 
In  many  pUu^  extensive  beds  of  peat  occur,  a  foot  or  two  below 
the  surface,  and  supply  the  ordinary  fuel  of  their  neighbourhoods, 
while  the  ashes  are  of  great  service  for  manure.  AwimAl  and  vege- 
table productions  are  often  foimd  in  these  peat-beds  in  a  high  state 
of  preservation. 

In  the  south-eaatem  provinces,  Namur,  Li^ge,  Limburg,  and  Luxem- 
buig,  the  lower  formations  are  chiefly  red-sandstone  and  limestone, 
resting  upon  granite,  quarts,  and  slate.  Vast  beds  of  coal  occur 
around  tne  city  of  Namur.  The  limestone  strata  furnish  good 
marbles ;  the  black  marble  of  Dinant,  in  particular,  is  highly  prized. 
Slates  are  quarried  very  laigely,  especially  at  Herbemont,  near  Dinant, 
where  the  works  are  on  a  very  extensive  soile.  Good  building  stones 
abound.  From  the  sandstone  formations  mill-stones,  grindstones,  ftc. 
are  quarried;  and  the  upper  formations  yield  valuable  porcelain 
clays  and  sands.  These  provinces  ai«  «3so  rich  in  metals  and 
minerals.  Iron  is  found  very  extensively,  and  iron-minee  are 
numerous,  especially  in  the  district  between  the  Sambre  and  the 
Maas.  About  1,000,000  tons  of  rough  iron-ore  are  annually  raised, 
Yielding  about  half  that  ouantity  of  prepared  ore.  Copper  is  found 
m  the  provinces  of  Hainault  and  Li^e.  Lead,  zinc,  calamme,  sulphur, 
alum,  fto.  are  raised  in  Li^,  Namur,  and  Luxemburg.  Manganese 
is  found  in  Li^e.  Fossil  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  bears,  hynnas,  Ac. 
are  found  in  great  numbers.  In  the  limestone  occur  some  remarkable 
caverns ;  the  most  celebrated  are  those  at  Hans-sur-Lesse,  which  are 
much  visited  by  tourists :  they  consist  of  a  chain  of  caverns  through 
which  the  river  Lease  has  forced  its  way.  In  Hainault  are  vast  beds 
of  coal  and  slates,  resting  upon  porphyritic  and  quartzose  formations. 
Above  the  cai'boniferous  and  schistose  strata  are  thick  beds  of  clays 
and  sands. 

The  coal-fields  of  Belgium  require  somewhat  further  notice.  They 
occur  as  was  said  in  the  provinces  of  Limbuig,  Li^ge,  Namur,  and 
Hainault,  and  are  very  extensively  wrought  The  Limburg  ooal-field 
is  in  the  environs  of  Kerkraede,  about  12  miles  east  of  Maastricht^ 
whence  it  extends  into  the  Prussian  territonr.  The  greatest  length 
of  this  field  from  north  to  south  is  about  34  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  from  east  to  west  not  quite  2  miles ;  the  surface  contains 
about  54  square  miles,  one-half  of  which  is  in  the  Prussian  territory. 
In  Li^^e  there  are  two  coal-fields.  The  lar^t  of  these  is  in^  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  of  Lidge,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Maas  River. 
Its  length  is  nearly  14  mues.  The  second  ooal-field  of  Li&ge  is 
that  of  Battlce  and  Clermont:  its  length  is  11}  miles  E.S.E.  from 
Housse  to  Clermont,  and  its  greatest  breadth  6|  miles  KN.K  from 
Bleron  to  Battlce.  Hainault  contains  three  extensive  coal-fields.  One 
is  situated  to  the  west  of  Mons,  and  extends  nearly  124  miles  fix>m 
Quidvrain  on  the  west  to  Eugies  on  the  south  of  Mons,  and  8]  miles 
from.  Baisieux  on  the  W.S.W.  to  Jemmapes  on  the  west  of  Mons. 
The  second  coal-field  on  the  east  of  Mons  extends  10  miles  fix>m 
Saint'Denis  on  the  west  to  ChapeUe  les  Herlaimont  on  the  east ;  and 
15  miles  from  Ville-sur-Hoine  on  the  north-west  to  Thuin  on  the  south- 
east. The  third  coal-field  in  this  province  is  the  most  extensive,  and 
it  stretches  into  the  adjoining  province  of  Namur.  The  to^^  of 
Charleroi  stands  in  the  centre  of  this  coal  district,  which  extends  in 
Hainault  from  Fontaine-l'^vfique  on  the  west  to  the  boundary  line 
on  the  east,  a  distance  of  above  13  miles;  and  from  Fleurus  on  the 
north  to  Jamioulx  on  the  south,  about  10  miles.  Between  30,000 
and  40,000  persons  are  now  employed  in  the  Belgian  coal-fields. 

There  are  several  mineral  springs  in  Belgium.  Those  at  Spa  are  of 
almost  universid  reputation,  the  springs  being  resorted  to  by  persons 
from  America  as  well  as  most  parts  of  Europe,  while  the  water  is 
sent  over  nearly  as  wide  an  area.  The  water  is  highly  tonic,  being 
strongly  impregnated  with  iron  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  hot 
springs  of  Chaudfontaine  are  also  much  resorted  to. 

Climate,  Soil,  Agriculture.— The  climate  of  Belgium  varies  con- 
siderably, but  even  in  the  low  north-western  provinces  it  is  less 
humid  and  milder  than  in  Holland.  In  the  central  and  eastern 
provinces  the  air  is  more  bracing,  though  still  temperate.  Namur, 
Luxemburg,  and  Hainault  are  considered  to  be  the  most  healthy  pro- 
vinces of  the  kingdom.  April  and  November  are  always  rainy  months : 
tiie  rains  genenlly  come  on  with  westerly  winds.  ^  The  north  and 
west  are  the  most  prevalent  winds ;  south-west  winds  are  the  most 
violent.  The  wintera  are  generally  very  cold;  the  summers  are 
frequently  moist. 

The  sou,  which  consists  almost  everywhere  of  clay  and  sand,  has 
for  the  most  part  been  rendered  fertile  by  a  due  admixture  of  both 
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these  elements.  Agricultural  industry  is  carried  to  a  great  extent  in 
the  kingdom,  and  &e  cultivators  have  availed  themselves  of  every 
advantage  within  their  reach  for  increasing  their  productions.  Farms 
rarely  exceed  100  acres  in  extent,  and  those  under  50  acres  are  much 
more  numerous  than  t^ose  above  that  size.  The  farm-buUdings  are 
usually  large  for  the  size  of  the  farm,  and  complete  in  their  arrange- 
ments. On  large  farms  there  is  frequently  a  distillery  or  an  oil- 
crushing  machine,  perhaps  both,  and  occasionally  a  corn-mill,  in 
addition  to  tiie  ordinary  farming  erections  and  instruments.  Peasant 
farmers  occupying  farms  of  from  5  to  10  acres  are  extremely  numerous. 
They  are  a  remarkably  industrious  and  frugal  race,  and  cultivate 
their  small  farms  with  the  care  and  neatness  of  a  garden ;  their 
houses  and  outbuildings  are  generally  in  good  order ;  and  their  crops 
afford  a  favourable  comparison  with  those  of  their  more  opul<'.nt 
neighbours. 

The  following  elaborate  table  drawn  up  from  the  official  returns  by 
M.  Quetelet,  shows  very  distinctly  the  extent  of  cultivation  in  each 
province  in  1851 ;  it  will  also  show  the  extent  to  which  the  subdivision 
(morcellement)  of  the  land  has  been  carried : — 


Sheep  farming  hardly  appears  to  be  so  successfully  pursued.  Sheep 
are  principally  bred  in  the  south-eastern  provinces.  The  totsd 
number  in  the  kingdom  is  about  800,000.  Pigs  are  also  largely  bred. 
Poultry  is  raised  in  very  considerable  numbers.  Game  is  very 
abundant. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  hajs  been  paid  of  late  years  to  tlie 
rearing  of  the  silk-worm,  and  this  branch  of  employment  appears  to 
be  steadily  increasing. 

Manufactures,  Commerct,  dsc.  —  The  manufacturing  industry  of 
Belgium  very  much  declined  in  modern  times  as  compared  with  the 
extent  to  which  it  was  carried  on  in  the  14th  century.  Much  earlier 
than  this,  under  the  Romans,  several  Flemish  cities  were  celebrated 
for  producing  woollen  clothia.  Extensive  manufactures  of  woollens 
and  linens  wero  carried  on  in  the  time  of  Cliarlemagne,  chiefly  in 
Li5ge.  The  making  of  thread-lace  originated  in  Flanders,  and  Brussels 
and  Mechlin  carried  on  a  large  trade  in  that  article :  in  the  former 
city  more  than  12,000  persons  were  once  employed  in  its  production. 
Early  in  the  14th  century  Lou  vain  contained  4000  looms  for  woollens ; 
and  Brussels  and  Antwerp  had  together  as  lai^e  a  number.    At  a 


Rboistbbxd  Occupation  of  the  Land  in  Belqiuh  (in  English  Acres). 


Provinces. 

Arable  Land. 

Meadow  and 
Pasture  Land. 

Gardens  and 
Nurseries. 

ft 

1 
1 

74 

32 

454 

5 
565 

Woods  and  Forests. 

Ponds  and  Reser. 
voirs. 

Buildings  and  ap- 
purtenances. 

Roads,   Railways, 

Canals  and  Public 

Grounds. 

• 

a 

s 

8 
1 

o 

Uncultivated  Land. 

Total  in  English 
Acres. 

Number  of  Regis, 
tercd  Lots  in  1839. 

Antwerp     .     .     . 
Brabant   .... 
West  Flanders      . 
£ast  Flanders    .  . 
Hainault     .     .     . 

lAhge  

Limburg     .     .     . 
Luxemburg  .    .  . 
Namur  .... 

292,615 
563,255 
492,039 
518,013 
584,255 
322,780 
243,444 
241,662 
358.874 

86,959 

88,447 
164,353 

86,307 
119,247 
182,600 

84,871 
456,971 

74,948 

15,397 
18,980 
13,137 
17,535 
19,448 
12,390 
5,204 
13,109 
14,194 

1058 

99 

1403 

546 

5 
12 

80,638 
106,225 

82,897 

74,473 
150,270 
134,183 

44,826 
348,520 
310,230 

3455 
1633 

689 
2965 
1903 

203 
5459 

502 

699 

5686 
6455 
7206 
9788 
8058 
4095 
2696 
2476 
8155 

16,772 
19,893 
13,999 
18,257 
21,662 
18,546 
15,657 
19,131 
18,590 

7480 
1987 
1871 
6020 
1781 
4999 
1927 
4001 
4097 

4,391 

205 

11,713 

4,545 

2,718 

524 

1,290 

69 

620 

26.075 

186.705 

'3,119 

11,8S4 

2,/82 

ff,047 

33,627 

190,948 

5,066 

119,462 

700,098 
811,331 
799,288 
740,816 
919,792 
714,947 
596,322 
1,091,512 
904,886 

412,889 
599,697 
662,345 
802,363 
710,907 
580,431 
440,700 
944,000 
500,729 

Total  .     .  . 

1 

3,616,937 

1,344,703 

129,894 

3123 

1,832,262 

17,508 

40,615 

162,507 

34,163 

562,140     7,278,992 

5,653,061 

This  table  renders  it  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  products  which 
•re  most  characteristic  of  the  several  provinces.  The  great  extent 
of  cultivation  here  shown  has  been  efifected  by  a  long  course  of 
industry  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  the  soil  naturally  being 
unproductive.  The  most  general  objects  of  cultivation  are  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  and  the  other  cereals.  Flax  is  a  staple  commodity  : 
its  culture  is  pursued  with  great  care  and  success,  and  Belgian  flax 
commands  a  high  price  in  the  markets  of  England  and  France,  to 
both  of  which  countries  it  is  largely  exported.  Hemp  is  also  grown 
to  some  extent.  The  artificial  grasses,  clover,  trefoil,  lucerne,  and 
sainfoin  are  among  the  most  valuable  crops :  the  clover  especially  is 
of  very  superior  quality,  and  a  good  deal  of  clover-seed  is  exported  to 
England.  Turnips,  caiTots,  Swedish  turnips,  parsnips,  and  potatoes 
are  raised  to  a  considerable  amount  by  field  culture.  Beet  is  lax^ely 
grown,  there  being  several  considerable  manufactories  of  beet-root 
sugar.  Hops,  as  shown  by  the  table,  are  grown  to  some  extent.  The 
vine  is  not  very  extensively  cultivated,  but  it  appears  to  succeed 
along  the  valley  of  the  Maas.  Tobacco  is  grown  in  some  situations, 
but  less  than  formerly.  Chicory,  madder,  and  woad  are  also  raised 
for  exportation.  All  or  nearly  all  the  fruits  grown  in  England  are 
cultivated,  and  many  kinds  in  large  quantities ;  all  the  usual  European 
vegetables  are  raised  very  largely  for  the  markets. 

The  forests  and  woodlands,  as  has  been  seen,  occupy  a  considerable 
area :  it  is  also  customary  to  plant  trees  on  the  borders  of  fields  and 
aroimA  the  villages.  The  forests  are  chiefly  in  Luxemburg  and 
Li^^e ;  these  two  provinces,  with  Namur,  include  a  portion  of  the 
ancient  Forest  of  Ardennes.  All  the  usual  European  trees  are 
g^own ;  the  most  common  are  the  oak,  the  chestnut,  horse-chestnut, 
beech,  elm,  ash,  walnut^  hornbeam,  fir,  and  different  descriptions  of 
poplars.  The  forests  of  LuScemburg  afford  the  main  supply  of  oak 
for  naval  and  other  purposes ;  and  of  charcoal  for  the  iron-works. 
Plantations  of  Scotch  and  other  firs  have  become  numerous.  The 
laws  for  the  preservation  of  timber  are  very  strict. 

The  breeding  and  rearing  of  cattle  are  chiefly  pursued  in  East  and 
West  Flanders,  in  Limbuig,  and  Luxemburg.  A  good  deal  of  attention 
has  been  paid  within  the  last  few  years  to  the  improvement  of  the 
breeds,  and  a  marked  improvement  is  said  to  be  already  visible.  From 
a  comparison  of  the  most  recent  available  returns,  the  present  stock 
of  homed  cattle  In  Belgium  may  be  estimated  at  very  little  imder 
1,000,000.  The  dairy  is  an  important  source  of  the  farmer^s  income. 
Butter  is  made  in  large  quantities,  both  for  home  consumption  and 
exportation. 

The  Flemish  horses  have  always  borne  a  high  reputation,  and 
increased  efforts  have  been  made  of  late  to  sustain  it.  The  horses 
bred  for  exportation  are  chiefly  heavy  draft  horses,  of  which  large 
numbers  are  annually  sold.  The  total  number  of  horses  in  the 
kingdom  is  about  300,000, 


date  not  quite  so  remote  Ghent  employed  between  30,000  and  40,000 
looms  for  the  weaving  of  woollen  and  linen  goods.  It  is  mentioned 
that  the  weavers  of  that  city  once  mustered  16,000  men  in  arms 
under  the  banners  of  their  respective  trades.  The  city  of  Antwerp, 
at  the  time  of  its  capture  in  IS 85  by  the  Duke  of  Parma,  governor 
of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  contained  a  large  population  employed 
in  manufacturing  woollen  and  silk  goods ;  but  at  that  time,  through 
.  the  tyranny  of  its  conquerors,  the  artisans  were  driven  away,  and 
many  of  them  took  refuge  in  England,  where  their  example  and 
instruction  were  of  great  use  for  the  improvement  of  the  English 
manufactures.  After  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland,  both 
the  zuanufactures  and  trade  of  Belgium  decUned  still  further ;  but  a 
reaction  commenced  a  few  years  later,  and  the  improvement  has 
since  steadily  continued.  The  intersection  of  the  country  by  railways 
has  quickened  the  energy  of  the  people,  and  opened  new  markets 
for  the  various  productions ;  and  the  manufactures  of  Belgium  are 
now  far  more  active  and  flourishing  than  at  any  recent  period.  The 
woollen  manufacture  is  now  actively  prosecuted  at  Verviers,  Li^ge, 
Dolhaim,  Hodimont,  Charleroi,  Toumay,  Mons,  Stavelot,  Thuin, 
Ypres,  and  Poperinghe.  Nearly  50,000  workmen  are  employed  in 
this  branch  of  industry  at  Ypres,  the  chief  seat  of  the  woollen  manu- 
facture. At  Verviers  the  production  of  the  finer  kinds  of  cloth 
employs  a  large  number  of  hands.  The  making  of  serges,  camlets, 
and  the  coarser  stuffs  is  most  extensively  pursued  in  Antwerp  and 
Hainault.  The  cotton  manufacture  has  increased  to  a  remarkable 
extent  within  the  last  few  years;  many  lai^  factories  have  been 
and  more  are  being  established  in  various  places,  but  hand- 
looms  are  still  very  numerous.  East  Flanders  is  the  chief  seat  of 
the  cotton  manufacture,  the  most  important  establishments  being  at 
Ghent,  but  Antwerp  shares  in  the  business.  About  125,000  work- 
men are  employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture ;  the  goods  produced 
are  of  the  annual  value  of  vei^  nearly  3,600,000i.  Flax  as  we  have 
said  is  one  of  the  staple  productions  of  the  Belgian  soil ;  a  very 
laiige  quantity  of  it  is  exported,  but  a  laiige  quantity  of  it  is  retained 
for  home  manufacture.  The  culture  and  manufacture  of  flax  are 
said  to  employ  nearly  400,000  persons.  Linen  is  made  throughout 
Flanders,  especially  at  Ghent,  St  Nicolas,  Termonde,  Lockeren,  and 
Alost.  Damasks  and  the  finer  linens  are  most  lazily  made  at 
Courtray  and  Bruges;  they  are  also  made  in  considerable  quantises 
at  Brussels,  Neuve  Eglise,  Toumay,  Mechlin,  Oudenarde,  Grammont, 
Renait,  &c.  A  very  large  steam-factory  has  recently  been  established 
at  Lifege  for  the  manufacture  of  linens.  The  value  of  the  linen  goods 
annually  manufactured  in  Belgium  is  upwards  of  4,000,000*.  Brussels 
carpets  have  long  been  famous.  The  manufacture  though  considemble 
had  declined,  but  appears  to  be  reviving.  The  chief  seat  of  the 
manufacture  is  at  Toumay,  where  about  2500  persons  are  employed 
in  it;  but  what  are  called  Brussels  carpets  are  also  m«Mie  in  consider- 
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able  numbers  at  Antwerp,  Qhent,  Bruges,  and  Couriray.  The  ailk 
manufacture  is  of  growing  importance.  Its  principal  seats  are  in  the 
provinces  of  Antwerp  and  Brabant ;  and  the  finest  kinds  of  silks, 
satins,  and  velvets  are  woven.  Brussels  lace  has  always  been  con- 
sidered of  almost  or  quite  unequalled  beauty  and  value.  It  is  still 
made  in  Brussels  of  ihe  most  elegant  and  costly  kind  in  large 
quantities,  as  well  as  much  of  a  less  expensive  deacnption.  It  is 
also  extensively  made  at  Antwerp,  Li^ge,  Tiumhout,  Bruges,  Menin, 
Ypres,  Qhent,  Ac.  Tulle  is  mostly  made  at  Qhent,  Mechlin,  and 
Termonde.  In  order  to  maintain  the  high  reputation  of  the  Belgian 
lace,  a  lace-school  has  been  established  at  Mons  for  insti'uotion  in  the 
art  of  designiDg  and  preparing  lace-patterns,  and  in  attaining  the 
greatest  possible  skill  in  making  the  fabric.  Hosiery  is  made  to  a 
large  amount. 

Iron  founding  and  the  manufacture  of  machinery  has  increased  to 
a  very  considerable  extent.  '  The  chief  seat  of  the  manufactura  is  at 
Li^e,  near  which  city  a  vast  establishment  was  founded  in  1816  by 
Mr.  J.  Cockerill,  an  £Dgliahman.  This  is  now  one  of  the  largest  iron 
works  in  the  world,  and  the  machinery  made  in  it  is  said  to  rival  the 
finest  made  in  England.  Machinery  is  now  made 'also  in  Brussels, 
Bruges,  Charleroi,  and  other  places.  At  Li6ge  is  a  large  cannon 
foundry.  The  manufacture  of  fire-arms  is  likewise  carried  on  to  a 
very  great  extent :  it  is  said  that  more  fire-arms  are  made  in  Li^e 
than  in  all  France.  Large  quantities  of  guns  and  pistols  are  exported 
to  North  and  South  America.  Cutlery  is  largely  manufactured  at 
Li^ge,  Namur,  Brussels,  Ghent,  and  some  of  the  other  lai^e  towns. 
Kail  and  tool  making  employ  a  great  number  of  hands.  Charleroi  is 
the  chief  seat  of  the  nail  manufactures.  There  are  a  good  many 
copper  foimdries.  The  making  of  porcelain  and  glass  is  carried  on  to 
some  extent  at  Namur  and  Li^e.  Mathematical  and  musical  instru- 
ments are  made  in  considerable  quantities  for  exportation.  The 
making  of  silk  hats  is  a  considerable  source  of  employment :  straw 
hats  are  also  made  very  lai^ly.  The  printing  trade  of  Brussels 
and  other  large  towns  has  grown  to  be  an  important  branch  of  the 
national  industry,  owing  chiefly  to  the  practice  of  reprinting  at  a 
cheap  rate  pirated  editions  of  new  and  popular  French  works.  The 
paper  manufacture  has  also  largely  increased  in  consequence. 
Cabinet-making,  coach-building,  and  other  branches  of  manufacture 
which  call  for  ingenuity  of  design  as  well  as  mechanical  skill  are 
practiBed  with  very  marked  success.  At  Spa  large  quantities  of  fancy 
articles  are  manufactured  of  a  kind  very  similar  to  the  ^.Tigliah 
*  Tunbridge-ware.' 

Among  the  most  important  branches  of  manufacturing  industry 
may  be  mentioned  that  of  sugar-refining,  which  is  carried  on  verv 
extensively.  The  making  of  beet-root  sugar  is  aUo  prosecuted  with 
much  diligence.  Brewing  and  distilling  are  largely  carried  on  :  there 
are  nearly  3000  breweries  and  above  1000  distilleries  at  work  in  the 
kingdom.  Spirits  are  an  important  article  of  export  Soap  is  made 
very  largely.  Oil,  both  of  the  ordinary  and  fancy  kinds,  and  perfumery 
are  made  and  exported  in  very  considerable  quantities. 

The  external  trade  of  Belgium  for  a  while  sufiered  greatly  from  the 
i-evolution  by  which  it  was  separated  from  the  northern  provinces  of 
the  Netherlands.  The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  retained  all  the 
colonies  which  belonged  to  the  united  kingdom  and  monopolised  the 
trade  with  them.  But  the  opening  of  the  navigation  of  the  Schelde 
and  the  great  increase  of  the  manufactures  of  Belgium  led  to  the 
opening  of  new  markets,  and  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  kingdom 
are  again  in  a  prosperous  and  steadily  improving  condition.  Belgium 
possesses  now  about  150  merchant  ships,  and  the  ships  annually 
entering  her  ports  are  of  abput  800,000  tous  burden.  The  value  of  the 
imports  into  Belgium  in  1861  was  9,642,860^. ;  that  of  the  exports  from 
Belgium  in  the  same  year  being  10,153,120/.  The  classes  of  products 
imported  and  exported  were,  in  1850  as  follows: — Raw  materials, 
imports  4,009,680Z^,  exports  4,666,400^;  provisions,  &c,  imports 
3,905,480^,  exports  1,798,0002^ ;  manufactured  articles,  imports 
1,545,8402.;  exports  4,086,4802.  France,  EngUnd,  the  Netherlands, 
Germany,  the  United  States,  and  Russia  are  the  countries  with  which 
the  latest  commerce  is  carried  on;  the  value  of  the  imports  and 
exports  between  Belgium  and  those  countries  in  1851  being — France, 
imports  2,261,5602.,  exports  2,944,8002. ;  England,  imporU  1,975,2402., 
exports  1,584,7602.;  the  Netherlands,  imports  1,559,8002.,  exports 
1,596,1602. ;  the  German  Confederation,  imports  918,8802.,  exports 
1,556,8402.;  the  United  States,  imports  718,6002.,  exi>ort8  704,6402.; 
Russia,  imports  481,0402.,  exports  82,2402.  A  large  import  trade  is 
also  carried  on  with  various  states  in  South  America,  Cuba,  and  the 
West  Indian  Islands,  the  total  being — imports  1,222,6402.,  exports 
516,1202. 

The  pidncipal  articles  which  Belgium  supplies  to  England  are  oak- 
bark,  flax,  madder,  clover-seed,  and  sheep's  wool :  in  return  for  which 
we  send  various  kinds  of  East  India  and  West  India  produce,  tobacco, 
and  cotton  wool,  besides  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures, 
consisting  principally  of  brass  and  copper  manufactures,  cotton  manu- 
factures and  yam,  hardware,  earthenware,  salt,  woollen  and  worsted 
yam,  and  woollen  manufactures.  A  great  part  of  the  cotton-yam  and 
cloths  ax^  the  tobacco  which  are  exported  hence  to  Belgium  are  not 
intended  for  oonsumption  there,  but  are  smuggled  across  the  French 
frontier  by  means  of  dogs  trained  for  the  purpose,  by  being  pampered 
in  France  and  half  starved  and  othei*wise  ill-used  in  Belgium. 


About  200  boats  are  now  employed  in  the  sea-fisheries,  and  the 
trade  appears  to  be  steadily  increasing. 

InhahUant0f  Bdigiotiy  idwxUion,  d:c, — The  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  provinces  of  Belgium,  comprising  about  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  population,  are  mostly  Flemings,  Fpeakiug  the  Flemish  lan- 
guage ;  those  of  the  south-eastern  provinces  are  French,  speaking  on 
the  western  side  the  Picard  and  on  the  eastern  the  Walloon  dialect  of 
the  French  language.  The  Belgians  are  almost  entirely  Roman 
Catholics ;  there  being  only  about  13,000  Protestants  and  1000  Jews 
in  the  kingdom.  The  people  of  all  religious  persuasions  however 
enjoy  the  most  perfect  freedom  in  everything  connected  with  the 
expression  of  their  opinions  and  the  modes  of  worship  which  they 
may  adopt.  The  incomes  of  the  ministers  of  each  denomination  of 
religionists  are  derived  from  the  public  treasury.  The  Catholics  are 
under  the  spiritual  charge  of  the  Archbishop  of  Malincs  and  of  five 
biBhops,  namely,  of  Bruges,  Ghent,  Li^ge,  Namiu*,  and  Toumay. 
There  are  28  Protestant  ministers  with  government  allowances 
ranging  from  162.  to  1682.  Convents  and  religious  establishments  are 
numerous. 

Belgium  contains  government  universities  at  Ghent  and  Li^e,  a 
Roman  Catholic  University  at  Louvain,  and  a  Free  University  at 
Brussels :  in  these  are  classes  for  theology,  medicine,  law,  moral 
philosophy,  and  phvsicul  and  mathematical  sciences.  The  number  of 
students  is  somewhat  under  1500.  Bruges,  Brussels,  Namur,  and 
Toumay  and  some  other  of  the  larger  towns  contain  a  public  school 
(Ath<^n^e),  in  which  the  usual  branches  of  a  superior  education  are 
taught ;  there  are  also  nine  or  ten  gynmasia,  or  schools  of  a  similar 
but  somewhat  lower  character.  Besides  these  there  are  numerous 
elementary  schools  (dcoles  primaires)  in  the  different  provinces :  in 
number  they  are  nearly  5700,  and  they  are  attended  by  about 
450,000  scholars,  or  nearly  one  scholar  to  10  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion. Schools  for  special  instruction  are  very  numerous  :  among  them 
may  be  mentioned  the  celebrated  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at 
Antwerp,  which  is  always  attended  by  a  lax^ge  number  of  students, 
and  several  well  attended  schools  of  painting,  of  design,  and  of  music 
(conservatoires) ;  military  and  naval  schools ;  a  theological  seminary  in 
each  diocese,  besides  several  Roman  Catholic  colleges ;  industrial  and 
communal  schools. 

Charitable  institutions  of  various  kinds,  hospitals,  lunatic  asylums, 
&C.  are  very  numerous.  At  Hougstraeten  is  a  great  pauper  colony, 
and  there  are  besides  five  large  workhouses,  or  pauper  establishments, 
which  serve  for  the  whole  kingdom. 

Government,  Laws,  Finance. — Belgium  is  called  a  limited  constitu- 
tional moi^archy.  The  succession  is  limited  to  the  direct  male  line, 
to  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  females  and  their  descendants.  In  default 
of  a  male  heir,  the  king,  with  the  consent  of  the  legislative  chambers, 
may  nominate  his  successor,  and  in  further  default  of  such  nomination 
the  throne  is  declared  vacant. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  king  and  two  chambers — ^the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  The  members  of  these 
chambers  are  elected  by  citizens  paying  not  less  than  42  francs 
(12.  13#.  3c2.)  annually  of  direct  taxes.  The  members  are  elected  for 
certain  divisions  or  places,  but  by  one  of  the  articles  of  the  constitu- 
tion it  is  expressly  declared  that  the  deputies  and  senators  shall 
consider  themselves  as  representing  the  whole  nation,  and  not  simply 
the  provinces  or  divisions  from  which  they  are  sent.  The  number  of 
deputies  is  fixed  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  population,  so  that 
the  proportion  of  one  deputy  for  40,000  inhabitants  must  in  no  case 
be  exceeded.  Each  representative  must  be  a  Belgian  by  birth  or 
naturalisation,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  civil  and  political  rights, 
of  at  least  25  years  of  age,  and  having  his  permanent  residence  within 
the  kingdom.  The  members  of  the  representative  chamber  are 
elected  for  four  years,  renewable  one  half  every  two  years.  The  king 
has  the  power  to  dissolve  the  chambers,  either  simultaneously  or 
separately.  The  decree  or  act  of  dissolution  must  contain  a  provision 
convoking  the  electors  within  forty  days,  and  the  new  chambers  in 
two  months. 

The  Senate  is  composed  of  exactly  one-half  the  number  of  members 
in  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  and  the  senators  are  elected  by 
the  same  citizens  who  elect  to  that  chamber.  The  senators  are 
elected  for  eight  years ;  they  are  renewed  one-half  every  four  years ; 
but  in  case  of  dissolution  of  course  the  election  must  comprise  the 
whole  number  of  which  the  Senate  is  composed.  The  qualifioations 
requisite  for  a  senator  are,  that  he  must  be  a  Belgian  by  birth  or 
naturalisation,  in  full  possession  of  all  political  and  civil  rights,  domi- 
ciled within  the  kingdom,  at  least  40  years  of  age,  and  paying  in 
direct  taxes  at  least  842.  sterling.  In  those  provinces  where  the  list 
of  citizens  who  possess  this  last-mentioned  qualification  does  not  reach 
the  proportion  of  one  in  6000  of  the  population,  that  list  is  enlarged 
by  the  admission  into  it  of  the  names  of  those  citizens  who  pay  the 
greatest  amount  of  direct  taxes,  so  that  the  list  shall  always  contain 
at  least  one  person  who  is  eligible  to  the  Senate  for  every  6000 
inhabitants  of  the  province. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  paid  for  their 
services  at  the  rate  of  about  162.  monthly  during  the  contiunance  of 
the  session.  The  senators  do  not  receive  any  pay.  The  presumptive 
heir  to  the  throne  is  of  right  a  senator  at  the  ago  of  18,  but  he  has  not 
any  voice  in  the  proceedings  until  25  yeai's  of  age.    All  proceedings 
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of  the  Senate  during  the  time  when  the  Chamber  of  RepresentatiTefl 
ia  not  sitting  are  without  force. 

Eaoh  branch  of  the  legislature  may  originate  laws,  with  thLi  excep- 
tion, that  every  law  relating  to  ^e  receipt  or  expenditure  of  money 
for  public  purposaa  must  be  first  rotea  by  the  Chamber  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  ordinary  sittings  of  both  chambers  are  held  in  public ; 
but  eaoh  chamber  on  the  demand  of  the  president  or  of  ten  members 
may  form  itself  into  a  secret  committee,  and  when  so  formed  it  rests 
wiUi  the  majority  of  the  chamber  to  decide  whether  or  not  the 
sittings  shall  continue  to  be  secret.  If  a  member  of  either  of  the 
legislative  houses  accepts  an  office  of  emolument  imder  the  crown  he 
immediately  vacates  his  seat  until  re-elected.  The  president  and 
vice-presidents  of  each  chamber  are  nominated  by  its  members  at  the 
beginning  of  each  session. 

The  chambers  assemble  as  of  right  every  year  on  the  second 
Tuesday  in  November,  unless  they  shall  have  been  previously  called 
together  by  the  king.  The  session  must  last  at  least  forty  days  :  its 
prorogation  is  pronounced  by  the  king. 

The  number  of  citizens  registered  as  electors  in  the  lists,  as  they 
stood  in  each  province  in  1852,  was  82,688  in  the  towns,  and  45,545 
in  the  cotmtry,  in  all  78,228 ;  to  which  are  to  be  added  certain  official 
voters,  making  the  aggregate  somewhat  over  100,000. 

The  person  of  the  king  is  declared  sacred.  His  ministers  are 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  government.  No  act  of  the  king  can 
have  any  legal  effect  until  coimtersigned  by  one  of  his  ministers,  who 
by  that  means  becomes  responsible. 

The  king  appoints  and  dismisses  his  ministers  at  pleasure.  He 
nominates  to  civil  and  military  offices.  He  promulgates  the  rules  and 
orders  necessary  to  insure  the  execution  of  laws,  but  has  no  power  to 
dispense  with  or  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  laws.  The  king 
commands  the  land  and  sea  forces,  declares  war,  and  makes  treaties 
of  peace,  of  alliance,  and  of  commerce,  communicating  the  same  to 
the  legislative  chambers  as  speedily  as  the  public  safetv  and  interest 
permitw  Commercial  treaties  have  no  legal  effect  until  they  have  been 
assented  to  by  the  chambers.  No  cession,  exchange,  or  addition  to 
the  national  territory  can  be  made  except  by  means  of  a  law  passed 
in  conjunction  with  the  chambers. 

The  king  is  declared  of  age  at  eighteen  years.  Before  he  can 
exercise  the  functions  of  royalty  he  must  take  the  following  oath  in 
presence  of  both  legislative  chambers — "I  swear  to  observe  the 
constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  Belgian  people;  to  maintain  the 
Independence  of  the  nation  and  the  inti^;rity  or  its  territory.'' 

If  at  the  death  of  the  king  his  successor  should  be  a  minor,  the 
two  chambers  meet  together  in  order  to  appoint  a  regent.  The 
regency  cannot  be  intrusted  to  more  than  one  person,  who  before  he 
can  enter  upon  his  office  must  take  the  oath  just  recited. 

In  case  the  throne  should  become  vacant,  the  chambers  deliberating 
together  shall  appoint  a  provisional  regent ;  both  chambers  are  then 
dissolved,  and  must  meet  again  at  latest  in  two  months,  when  the 
new  chambers,  sitting  in  deliberatiou  together,  are  to  supply  the 
vacancy. 

No  man  can  be  appointed  a  minister  of  state  who  is  not  a  Belgian 
by  birth  or  naturaUsatlon.  No  member  of  the  roval  family  can  be  a 
minister.  The  ministers  have  the  right  of  attendmg  and  speaking  in 
either  of  the  chambers,  but  con  only  vote  in  one,  provided  they  have 
been  elected  members  thereof.  The  chambers  may  require  the  pre- 
sence df  ministers.  In  no  case  can  the  king  screen  a  minister  from 
responsibilitv. 

The  king  has  the  right  of  coining  money  and  of  conferring  titles  of 
nobility,  but  without  granting  thereby  any  peculiar  privilegeii,  such 
being  repudiated  by  a  fundamental  article  of  the  constitution,  which 
declares  all  Belgians  to  be  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  without  any 
distinction  of  orders. 

Judges  receive  their  appointments  directly  fh)m  the  king,  and  hold 
them  for  life,  so  that  uiey  cannot  be  superseded  but  by  their  own 
coxuent,  or  by  a  judgment  pronotmced  in  open  court,  and  for  reasons 
publicly  declared  on  that  occasion.  The  trial  by  jury  is  established 
for  all  criminal  and  political  chaiges,  and  for  offences  of  the  press. 

No  taxes  can  be  levied  by  the  state  unless  previously  established 
by  a  law  passed  bv  the  chambers ;  and  all  such  taxes  must  be  voted 
annually,  the  laws  by  which  ^ey  are  established  expiring  at  the  end 
of  a  year.  The  contingent  of  itie  army  is  voted  imder  the  same 
limitation. 

Personal  liberty  and  liberty  of  conscience  are  guaranteed  to  every 
citizen  by  the  constitution  in  the  fullest  sense ;  all  are  amenable  to 
the  laws,  and  all  are  placed  equally  under  their  protection. 

The  law  is  admimstered  by  a  tribunal  de  paix  in  each  canton,  a 
tribunal  de  premiere  instance  in  each  arrondissement^  and  courts  of 
appeal  at  Brussels,  Ghent,  and  Li^ge.  Tribunals  of  commerce  for  the 
settlement  of  commercial  dijffbrences  are  established  in  all  the  principal 
commercial  towns.  The  criminal  population  of  Belgium  appears  to 
be  much  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  population  thui  that  of  either 
France  or  England,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be  increasing. 

The  French  language  is  that  used  in  all  public  affidrs.  The  French 
decimal  system  is  adopted  for  the  money,  weights,  and  measures  of 
Belgium. 

The  total  revenue  of  Belgium  for  the  year  1852  amounted  to 
4,692,410{. ;  for  1853  it  was  4,924,9702.     The  expenditure  for  185? 


was  4.848,4072. ;  for  1858  it  was  5,808,828t ;  but  in  these  estimated 
the  onarges  for  canals  and  railways,  which  amounted  in  1858  to 
1,068,320^,  are  not  included.  The  following  shows  the  distribution 
of  the  reoeipts  and  expenses  for  1858  : — 

Reoeipti  70R  1858. 

Direct  Taxes  (land-tax,  personal  taxes,  and  patents)       .    £1,242,590 

Dues  from  Mines 8,310 

Caatoms 520,0(MI 

Exeise  (on  salt,  foreign  wlnea  and  brandies,  home-made  1  ga.  .  .^ 

brandy,  apiriU,  beer,  vlnefar,  and  aogar)                   .  /  »xs,800 

Btampa,  Jte 989,800 

National  Domaiaa  (tolls,  dues,  &c.}       ,        .        ,        .    .  172,000 

Postage  Does 136,000 

Bailways  and  Electrio  Telegraph          .        .        »        .    •  696,000 

Dover  Stoam-paoket 8,000 

Sundries ,    ,  274,464 

£4,924,970 
EXFBNDITUBl  VOR   1853. 

National  Debt £1,524,772 

Civil  list 134,637 

Ministry  of  Jnstloe 479,262 

„  Foreign  Alllsirs 86,474 

.,         Home  AfflUrs  (d«  VinMrienr)       ....     274,882 
„  PttbUo  Works         .        .        •        t        •        .     680,723 

M  War 1,597,480 

„  Finanoes 449,678 

Dcficienciei  and  Kepaymenta        ,•«,..       80,020 

£5,808,828 

The  public  debt  remaining  unredeemed  in  1853  amounted  tc 
25,789,543/.,  of  which  9,481,4782.  is  part  of  the  public  debt  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  which  was  appointed  to  be  paid  by 
Belgium  at  its  separation  from  the  Netherlands  in  1830. 

The  military  Mtablishment  of  Belgium  consists  of  the  civic  guard 
and  the  regular  army.  The  civic  or  national  guard  of  the  kingdom 
is  raised  for  the  purposes  of  defending  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  monarchy  and  the  people,  of  maintaining  order,  upholding  the 
laws,  and  preserving  the  territory  of  Belgium  from  invasion.  This 
guard  is  unequally  divided  into  three  corps  (bans).  The  first  two 
bans,  which  form  &e  available  mHitia^  or  the  only  portion  which  has 
been  called  into  active  dutv,  comprise  about  90,000  men.  The 
government  is  authorised  to  give  a  more  active  and  efficient  character 
(mobiliaer)  to  the  whole  or  any  part  of  this  arm  of  the  service  when* 
ever  it  deems  it  neoeesary. 

The  more  regular  or  standing  army  consists  of  12  regiments  of 
infantry  of  the  line ;  8  of  foot  chasseurs ;  1  of  grenadiers ;  2  of  horse 
chasseurs;  2  of  lancers ;  2  of  cuirassierB ;  1  of  guides ;  4  of  artillery,  bat- 
tering train,  sappers  and  miners,  kc. ;  forming  in  all  an  efTeotive  army 
of  about  100,000  mra  ,*  but  of  tiiem  only  somewhat  under  40,000  are 
kept  on  actual  duty.  The  remainder  can  be  called  into  service  in  a 
few  days.    [See  SupPLEyiNT.] 

(Xavier  Heuschling,  JSuai  eur  la  Statielique  QinSraXe  de  la  Bdgique  ; 
Ducpetiaux,  Royawoit  die  Bdgique^  Ae. ;  Offidal  RapportSy  BiUietine, 
dfc, ;  Quetelet,  Atmuaire  de  VObservaioire  de  BruxeUie,  Ac.) 

BEL(KmOD,  or  BJELQOROD,  once  the  capital  of  a  province,  but 
now  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  the  province  of  Kursk,  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Russia  in  Europe,  is  situated  in  50*  58'  N.  lat.,  W  2' 
B.  long.,  distant  90  miles  S.  from  the  city  of  Kursk.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  small  river  Ziolka^  or  Wessolka,  and  is  nearly  4(  miles  in 
circuit :  the  population  is  about  10,000.  This  town  was  originally 
built  in  the  reign  of  Fedor  Ivanovitsh  in  the  year  1597,  when  its  site 
was  a  chalk-hill,  whence  it  was  called  Bjel-Qorod,  or  '  White  Town ;' 
but  it  was  afterwards  removed  about  a  mile  lower  down  to  its 
present  situation,  in  a  valley  between  two  hills.  It  is  divided  into 
the  Old  Town  and  the  New  Town,  and  has  three  suburbs ;  the  Old 
Town  is  surrounded  by  a  rampart  and  ditch,  but  the  New  Town 
by  palisades  only.  Belgorod  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  has  two 
monasteries,  ten  churches  of  stone  and  three  of  wood,  and  three 
charitable  asylums.  There  are  several  manufactories  in  the  town, 
particularly  for  refining  and  pressing  wax  and  for  spinning  and 
weaving;  and  it  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  hemp,  bristles, 
honey,  wax,  leather,  soap,  kc.  Three  ftdrs,  to  which  a  great  number 
of  dealers  from  the  south  of  Russia  resort,  are  held  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  The  environs  are  extremelv  productive  in  fruit,  for  which 
the  district  is  much  celebrated :  whole  fields  are  laid  out  in  growing 
vrater-melons. 

BELGRADE,  or  BIELO-GRAD  (White  City),  is  the  capital  of  the 
prindpalitv  of  Servia  in  European  Turkey,  and  is  situated  in  44^  50' 
N.  lat.,  20^  39'  E.  long.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Save  with  the  Danube, 
and  on  the  right  bank  of  both  rivers,  which  are  here  very  broad  and 
navigable. 

Belgrade  ia  the  Sigindunum  of  Ftolemseus,  the  Singidunum  of  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  and  the  Singedum  of  Procopius.  The  city 
was  fo\mded  bv  the  Romans,  afterwards  totally  destroys!^  by  the 
Barbarians,  and  rebuilt  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  who  fortified  it 
strongly.  The  Roman  ci^  was  opposite  to  Tauranimi  (now  Semlin) 
in  Pannonia.    A  trace  of  its  former  name  is  still  retained  by  a 
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holm  in  the  Skrt  oidled  Smgin,  not  far  from  Uia  prea«nt  nto  of  the 
town. 

The  Belgrade  of  modem  timee  ww  founded  by  Stephen  Doehan, 
the  Serbian  Krai,  in  the  year  1873,  and  is  divided  into  four  quartera. 
The  moat  oonapicuous  of  theee  is  iin  Citadel,  whieh  forma  the  oentre 
nf  the  town,  and  ii  oonBtruoted  on  a  ateep  aooliTity  about  100  feet 
nigh,  jutting  out  into  the  Danube ;  while  tiie  glaoia  on  the  other  aide 
deacends  gradually  for  600  paoea,  until  it  meeta  the  first  line  of  houaea 
in  the  town.  The  fimt  objects  thftt  meet  the  eye  on  entering  the 
Citadel  ure  the  remaina  of  Uie  anenftl  and  magasines  erected  by  the 
Auetriana  during  their  poaMaaion  of  Belgrade  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  centuiy.  The  ascent  from  these  buildings  leads  to  a  lolty  quad- 
rangle consisting  of  two  storiea,  «nd  built  pwtly  of  wood  and  partly 
of  atucoo.  This  edifioe,  though  the  reaidenoe  of  a  paah*  of  three  tails, 
is  a  sink  of  every  apeoiea  of  filth,  and  haa  been  the  theatre  of  the 
most  brutal  afcrooitiea  whioh  the  Turk  oould  devise  against  hia  Obria- 
tian  captive.  This  was  the  spot,  for  inat<anoe,  where  &igaa  the  Qraek 
was  sawed  into  pieces  limb  by  limb,  and  where  aix-and-thirty  Servians 
in  the  year  1816  were  impaled,  in  violation  of  the  pledge  that  their 
livee  should  be  spared.  The  Citadel-barracks  are  constructed  for  the 
accommodation  of  2000  troopa,  which  in  ordinary  timea  form  the 
garrison.  The  works  of  the  fortraaa  have  been  long  out  of  repair,  and 
the  great  iron  guns  on  the  ramparts  ill-mounted  and  badly  kept ;  but 
at  Uke  time  we  write  (October,  1863)  the  defences  have  been  put  in 
a  most  efficient  state,  and  the  garrison  largely  increased,  in  oonse* 

auence  of  the  threatened  war  with  Russia.  Near  the  barriMsks  stands 
tie  old  square  tower  called  Ne  Boas  (Be  not  afraid),  built  in  1843  by 
Dusban.  The  principal  moaque  in  the  town,  which  is  a  handsome 
building  with  the  great  tower  Benoviso  rising  firom  ita  interior,  standa 
within  the  Citadel  In  another  part  of  the  Citadel  atands  the  old 
Konak,  or  piUaoa  of  the  paaha,  wnioh  is  built  in  the  oriental  style 
with  projecting  eaves  ana  open  galleries.  Water  is  supplied  to  the 
Citad^  from  very  deep  wells. 

The  flames,  bombardments,  and  other  havoo  of  war  have  left  little 
standing  of  the  former  town  of  Belgrade.  The  modem  erections  con- 
ntitute  the  three  remaining  quarters,  which  are  divided  into  the 
Water  Town,  the  Rascian  Town,  and  the  Palanka.  Water  Town 
occupies  a  confined  space  on  the  edge  of  the  banks  of  the  Save,  dose 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Danube,  and  is  the  best  built  quarter  of 
the  town.  It  contains  the  palace  of  the  Qreek  bishop,  a  new  cathedral, 
which  is  a  large  but  interesting  building  finely  aitnated  on  an  elevated 
position  in  the  town,  fourteen  mosquee,  the  fish-  and  other  markets, 
an  arsenal,  spacious  barracks,  and  the  custom-house.  It  is  imperfeotly 
protected  on  the  north  and  east  by  an  earthen  wall  eight  feet  high ;  but 
more  strongly  fortified  towards  the  south,  in  which  direction  it  is 
encircled  by  a  wall  of  earth  intermixed  occasionally  with  masonry 
and  brickwork ;  l^is  wall  is  ornamented  by  a  verv  BoUd  gate,  opening 
upon  the  road  that  leads  to  Constantinople.  The  line  of  defence  is 
provided  with  watch-towers.  South-west  of  the  Citadel,  as  well  aa 
west  of  it,  the  Rascian,  or  Servian  Town,  likewise  denominated  the 
Town  of  ttie  Save,  stretohee  from  the  eastern  gate  along  the  ridge  of 
a  hill,  and  deacends  to  the  bank  of  the  Save.  It  is  defended  by  walls 
and  palisades,  is  the  principal  reaidenoe  of  the  merchants  and  dealers, 
and  stands  close  to  Uie  Palanka,  a  line  of  suburbs,  which  surround 
the  Citadel  on  the  south  and  east  These  two  quarters  contain 
seveitJ  mosques  and  churches,  two  handsome  besesteins,  or  baaaars, 
twelve  baths,  and  other  public  edifices,  among  whioh  is  the  palace  of 
the  prince  of  Servia  and  a  spacious  school  or  college.  The  Servians 
also  have  severed  well-built  dwellings  and  a  neat  coffee-house  in  this 
part  of  the  town«  The  area  of  Belgrade  is  capable  of  containing  three 
times  the  amount  of  its  present  population  (60,000);  so  wide  are  the 
streets  and  so  scattered  the  houses  of  the  Serviui  quarters.  The 
opposite  slope  of  the  hUl,  from  the  ramparts  of  the  citadel  to  the 
outer  wall  on  the  Danube,  is  occupied  by  the  Mohammedan  population. 
The  Save  is  lined  with  good  quays. 

The  streets  of  Belgrade  were  not  till  of  late  eompoaed  of  lines  of 
modem  houses,  but  were  in  general  rowa  of  wooden  stalls^  in  which  the 
owner  arranged  his  merchandise  wiUi  considerable  taste,  and  paraded 
his  customers,  surrounded  by  his  workmen  intent  upon  their  several 
tasks.  The  barber  and  cofiee*vendor  alone  carried  on  their  trade  in 
closed  shops  and  enjoyed  the  luxuiy  of  glased  windows.  Other 
trades  have  now  however  adopted  to  some  extent  the  Eiuvpean 
mode  of  shopkeeping.  Considerable  improvement  has  taken  place 
in  the  appearance  of  the  town  during  the  last  sixteen  years.  To  any 
traveller  frei^  from  western  Europe  Uie  motley  population  of  this  town 
is  a  novel  and  highly-interesting  scene ;  the  tailor  and  the  g^unsmith,  the 
baker  and  the  victualler,  by  their  white  turbans,  sallow  sombre  faces, 
and  haughty  mien,  will  be  instantly  recognised  as  Turks ;  the  red 
cap,  sharp  eye,  and  insinuating  mannen  of  the  merchant  and  dealer 
betray  their  Qreek  extraction;  and  the  merry  countenance  of  the 
shopkeei>e7  smirks  beneath  the  round  dose  bonnet  of  the  native 
Servian. 

Belgrade  is  not  now  so  important  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  as  it 
was  in  tilie  commencement  of  the  18th  century ;  but  it  is  still  the  prin* 
oipal  entrepot  of  the  trade  between  Constantinople  and  Saloniki  on  one 
side,  and  Vienna  and  Pesth  on  the  other.  The  exports  indude  wool, 
dressed  skins,  bufblo  and  oow  hides,  wax,  honey,  tan-bark,  silk,  oxen 
and  cows,  immense  numbers  of  pigs,  and  firewood.  From  Hungaiy  are 


imported  hardware,  delft,  poreelain,  pottery,  and  salt;  and  from 
Semlin,  a  Slavonian  town  about  two  miles  distant,  the  city  is  supplied 
with  wheat,  flour,  oats,  meat,  vegetables,  and  fruits.  There  ii 
considerable  manufiieturing  industry  among  the  inhabitants.  Carpets, 
silk  and  cotton  stufh,  arms,  and  leather  are  manufactured,  and  there 
are  several  bell-foundries  in  the  town.  The  appearance  of  the  place 
though  attractive  at  a  diatance  is  on  closer  inspection  rspulslve, 
frt>m  the  n0glect  of  deanlineaa  observable  in  the  streets  and  publio 
placea.  The  surrounding  country  is  diversified  vrith  gentle  and 
richly-wooded  hills;  and  the  public  thoroughfares  are  embelllahed 
with  many  traces  of  Turkish  piety — ^the  inclosed  well  and  fonntahi 
and  the  caravanserai. 

Belgrade  has  been  the  theatre  of  many  important  events.  It  first 
fell  under  the  Hungarian  sceptre  in  108o,  when  King  Solomon 
wrested  it  from  the  Greek  empire.  Three  yean  after  the  fkll  of  Oon* 
stantinople,  in  1456,  it  was  besieged  by  the  Turks,  but  rescued  Arom 
their  hands  by  the  gallant  Hunyady,  voyvode  of  Tranasylvania,  who 
drove  them  back  with  great  loas.  In  1592  the  Turkish  sultan  Solymaa 
succeeded  in  planting  the  crescent  upon  its  walls,  and  it  was  possessed 
by  his  suecesBon  until  the  year  1688,  when  the  doctor  of  Bi&varia  at 
the  head  of  the  Austrian  forces  laid  siege  to  it  and  expelled  the 
Turks  from  the  town.  Two  yean  afterwa^rds  Belgrade  sgam  fell  into 
their  hands  under  Amurath  IL ;  and  in  1693  the  Imperlalista 
reappeared  upon  the  spot,  but  were  baffled  in  their  endeavour  to 
regain  it.  In  1717  the  celebrated  Prince  Eugene  leading  the  Austriana 
in  his  second  campaign  against  Turkey,  met  his  enemv  under  the 
walls  of  Belgrade  on  the  16th  of  August,  destroyed  nearly  the  whole 
of  hii  army,  entered  Belgrade,  and  reduced  the  greater  portion  of 
Servia  under  the  imperial  sway.  In  1789,  about  which  time  Belgrade 
attained  the  height  of  its  commercial  splendour,  the  war  whidt 
Austria  unadvisedly  undertook  against  Turkey  in  oonjunotion  with 
Russia  (by  whom  she  was  suddenly  and  faithlessly  abandoned),  termi- 
nated  in  the  lignal  defeat  of  her  forces  at  Krotska  on  the  Danube,  the 
abandonment  of  her  conquests  in  Servia,  and  the  restitution  of 
Bdcpnda  to  the  sultan  by  the  treaty  which  he  dictated  to  her  generals 
in  a  moment  of  pania  Austria  retook  Belgrade  in  1789,  but  was 
obliged  to  rsetore  it  with  her  other  Servian  acquisitions  at  the  peaoa 
of  Szistova  in  1791.  It  has  remained  ever  since  in  the  occupation  of 
Turkey,  except  for  a  short  time  during  the  Servian  insurrection, 
which  broke  out  under  the  oonduct  of  Caemy  Qeorge  in  1804.  The 
intrepid  patriot  laid  sisge  to  the  town,  and  expelled  the  Ottomans 
from  it  in  1806;  he  retained  poaseaaion  of  Belgrade  until  the  year 
1818,  when  he  was  at  length  obliged  to  abandon  it  to  them.  Aa  the 
result  of  this  movement  however  the  Servians  gained  thdr  inda* 
pendence;  and  under  the  conditions  of  the  trsaty  of  1816,  by  which 
Turkey  recognises  their  frse  institutions,  Belgrade  is  the  only  spot  in 
the  country  where  the  sultan  is  allowed  to  maintain  a  garrison. 

Above  the  town  are  three  long  narrow  islands  in  the  Danube, 
divided  from  the  land  by  a  natural  canal  which  forms  a  safe  harbour; 
and  opposite  the  Servian  quarter,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Save,  Uea 
another  islet,  called  the  Gipues'  Idsnd. 

BELIGRAD.    [Bbiut.] 

BELI'ZE,  or  BALIZE,  the  chief  town  of  Britidi  Honduras,  in 
Central  America,  is  situated  at  the  southern  mouth  of  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  in  17''  29'  K  lat.,  88**  8'  W.  long. 

The  first  settlement  of  Belise  is  uncertain,  aa  the  early  visiton  were 
merely  the  mahogany  and  logwood  cutters,  whose  residence  was  but 
temporary.  The  first  establishment  of  the  English  in  this  quarter 
was  made  by  settlen  from  Jamaica  shortly  after  the  treaty  with 
Spain  in  1667 ;  4t  was  much  contested  by  the  Spaniards,  but  was 
confirmed  to  the  British  by  treaty  in  1670.  In  1718  the  Spaniarda 
made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  dispossess  the  British.  Another  attempt 
in  1766  was  more  succeaafbl;  tae  logwood  cutten  were  driven  away, 
and  did  not  return  till  1768.  It  was  not  till  this  reHKxmpation  that 
their  attention  was  directed  to  the  cutting  of  mahogany,  which  at 
present  forma  the  prindpal  branch  of  industry  carried  on  by  the 
settlers.  In  September  1779,  the  English  were  again  expdledand 
their  settlements  destreyed;  but  the  treaty  of  1788  put  them  once 
more  in  possession,  which,  with  the  exception  of  an  unsuooessful 
attack  by  the  Spaniarda  in  1798,  has  since  been  undiaturbed. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Beliise  abounds  in  lakes  and  swamps,  which 
overflow*  during  the  rains.  An  extensive  morass  to  the  north  has 
been  drained.  The  intercourae  with  the  interior  by  land  is  difficult, 
and  travelling  by  the  river  is  also  much  impeded.  The  river  Beliie 
rises  in  the  mountains  which  bound  the  Honduras  territory  at  the 
distance  of  about  100  miles  direct  from  the  sea-shore.  Its' course  is 
very  tortuous;  it  discharges  itself  into  the  bay  of  Honduras  by  two 
mouths;  one  as  already  mentioned  at  the  town,  the  oUier  about 
8}  miles  to  the  north-west :  the  latter  is  however  not  accessible. 
The  falls  in  different  parts  of  the  river  and  the  scenery  along  the 
banks  are  extremdy  grand.  Eight  or  ten  miles  above  the  lakea  ai 
the  back  of  the  town  the  rapids  begin ;  and  farther  on  ia  a  rapid  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  length  with  a  conaiderable  fall.  Qold  has  been 
round  in  small  quantities  in  a  branch  of  this  river;  and  on  the  banka 
maiae,  rice,  yams,  and  plantaina  are  cultivated. 

Belise  town  is  provided  with  a  labstantial  wooden  bridge  over  the 
river.  The  houses  are  convenient  and  well  built,  constructed  of  wood, 
and  raised  dght  or  ten  feet  from  the  ground  on  pillan  of 
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The  streets  are  regular,  and  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles.  The 
town  is  defended  by  Fort  George  and  several  batteries.  During  the 
years  1845-6-7  a  spacious  iron  market-house  was  constructed :  a 
powder  magazine  was  built^  with  a  house  for  the  officer  in  charge ; 
St.  John's  church  was  )iearly  rebuilt ;  the  Qovemment  House  was 
repaired ;  the  public  hospital  was  enlarged,  and  a  tank  constructed ; 
a  lighthouse  was  built  on  Manger  Key ;  and  a  ferry-house  was  built 
eight  miles  up  the  river.  During  1848  the  new  works  in  progress 
included  an  iron  lighthouse  at  Half  Moon  Key;  a  police  station-house; 
a  new  church,  to  be  called  St.  Mary's ;  and  a  new  iron  church  sent 
out  from  England.  There  are  two  parishes,  each  of  which  has  a 
dhurch;  the  Wesleyans  and  Baptists  have  chapels.  There  are  five 
judicial  courts  in  Belize  :  the  Court  of  Ordinary,  and  the  Supreme, 
Gk'ttid,  Summary,  and  Police  courts.  A  local  police,  with  a  fire 
establishment,  was  formed  in  1846.  There  is  a  common  jail,  which 
is  now  too  small  for  its  purpose.  There  is  a  Qrammar  school,  formed 
in  1846  by  a  re-arrangement  of  a  previous  Free  school ;  in  1847  it 
had  175  pupils ;  it  is  under  a  board  of  inspection.  The  Wesleyans 
and  Baptists  have  schools  in  Belize.  The  Public  Hospital  was 
founded  in  1820;  and  an  excellent  institution  called  the  Fancourt 
Dispensary  was  founded  in  1847.  A  Seaman's  Hoq)ital  has  been 
built.  Bdize  is  the  seat  of  the  Honduras  legislature,  which  consists 
of  a  superintendent,  and  an  electoral  body  cddled  the  Public  Meeting. 
Honduras  is  not  exactly  a  colony,  but  a  settlement  under  the  control 
of  the  governor  of  Jamaica.  The  clergy  of  Belize  are  under  the  bishop 
of  Jamaica. 

Belize  is  tke  Centre  of  trade  in  British  Honduras.  The  imports  in 
1848  amounted  in  value  to  166,612/.,  and  the  exports  to  353,7822. 
The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  manufactured  goods  from  Qreat 
Britain.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  mahogany,  logwood,  rose- 
wood, hides,  tortoise-shell,  fustic,  cochineal,  indigo,  sarsaparilla,  and 
oocoa-nuts.  Among  the  items  for  1848  were  7,947,983  cubic  feet  of 
mahogany,  4332  tons  of  logwood,  1775  tons  of  hides,  23,520  lbs.  of 
sarsaparilla,  and  319,943  cocoa-nuts.  The  ships  which  entered  in 
1848  were  100  (27,457  tons);  those  which  cleared  out  were  115 
(28,947  tons).  Most  of  the  mahogany  trade  of  Honduras  is  centred 
in  five  or  six  extensive  establishments  at  Belize,  by  whom  all  the 
mahogany  cutters  are  employed.    [Honduras,  British.] 

{Ool<mial  Jteports,  1847-8-9.) 

BELL  (or  INCHC  APE)  ROCK,  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  at  the 
opening  of  the  bay  formed  by  the  Red  Head  in  Forfarshira  and  Fife- 
ness,  and  nearly  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  river  Tay,  in  56**  25'  N. 
lat,  2°  23'  W.  long.  From  Fifeness  it  is  distant  11  ^  geographical 
miles,  bearing  N.E.  by  E. 

A  lighthouse  was  erected  and  a  light  first  exhibited  in  1811.  The 
light  is  108  feet  above  the  medium  level  of  the  sea.  A  bright  light 
and  a  red  light  are  exhibited,  each  attaining  its  greatest  strength 
every  four  minutes.  Two  bells  in  foggy  weather  are  tolled  by  machi- 
nery night  and  day,  at  intervals  of  half  a  minute.  Prior  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the  lighthouse  many  wrecks  took  place  on  this  rock,  which 
was  the  more  dangerous  from  having  deep  water  all  roimd  it.  The 
erection  of  this  lighthouse  is  a  fine  example  of  engineering  skill. 

(Stevenson's  Account  of  the  Bell  Rock  LighthmiMf  4to.,  1824  ; 
Dessiou's  North  Sea  Pilot.) 

BELLAC.    [ViBNNB,  Haute.] 

BELLEQARDK    [AiN ;  FYnkukia  Orientales.] 

BELLE-ILE-EN-MER  (the  Roman  VindUis,  in  Breton  Guedet),  an 
island  on  the  west  coast  of  France,  a  little  N.W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Loire, 
is  included  in  the  department  of  Morbihau.  The  island  is  of  an  oblong 
form :  ite  greatest  length  from  north-west  to  south-east  is  about  1 2  miles, 
ite  greatest  breadth  about  6,  and  it  is  distant  about  6  miles  from  the 
peninsula  of  Quiberon.  It  is  surrounded  by  rocks  and  small  islets. 
The  climate  is  very  mild  and  healthful,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  island 
abounds  in  excellent  pasturage,  and  a  great  number  of  horses  are 
reared.  Belle-Ile  forms  a  canton  which  is  divided  into  four  communes 
— Palais,  Bangor,  Locmarif^  and  Sauzon — so  called  from  the  chief  towns 
or  villages  on  the  island.  Palais  stands  on  the  north-east  coast ;  it  has 
a  small  harbour  in  which  there  is  a  good  anchorage.  There  is  a  light- 
house here  with  a  fixed  light  of  the  first  class.  The  town  is  in  47"  21' 
N.  lat.,  8**  9'  W.  long. :  population  of  the  commune  4544.  Palais  is 
well  built,  and  is  defended  by  a  citadel.  Bangor  stands  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  and  has  a  population  of  1742 ;  near  it  stands  a 
lighthouse,  lately  erected,  which  is  275  feet  high,  and  has  a  revolving 
li^t  of  the  first  class  eclipsed  every  alternate  minute.  Its  position  is 
47**  19'  N.  lat.,  8**  14'  W.  long.  Locmaria  is  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  island,  and  has  a  population  of  1599.  Sauzon  is  built  at  the  north- 
western point  of  the  island ;  it  has  a  small  shallow  harbour,  outeide  of 
which  there  is  a  good  roadstead:  population,  1454.  The  inhabitants 
of  Belle-He  engage  in  the  pilchard  fishexy  frt>m  June  to  October.  The 
island  contains  several  druidical  monuments.  The  soil,  which  reste  on 
crystallised  rocks  interspersed  with  mica  schist  and  steatite  is  good, 
yielding  excellent  pasture  and  wheat.  The  surface  is  about  160  feet 
above  the  sea,  level,  and  treeless;  it  is  furrowed  by  a  few  small 
valleys  hollowed  out  by  brooks  of  very  pure  water,  which  rise  from 
springs  near  the  centre  of  the  island.  A  fine  reservoir  was  constructed 
by  Yauban  near  Palais,  where  the  French  navy  take  in  their  supplies 
of  fresh  water.     Salt  is  made  on  the  island. 

In  the  10th  century  Belle-He  was  in  possession  of  one  of  the  Counts 


of  ComouaiUes,  who  presented  it  te  the  abbey  of  Quimperl^.  The 
abbot,  unable  to  defend  the  island  in  time  of  war,  obtained  leave  in 
the  16th  century  to  give  it  in  exchange  for  other  property  to  Marshal 
de  Retz,  who  fortified  the  island  and  built  several  houses  upon  it. 
In  1658  Belle-He  came  by  purchase  into  the  family  of  Fouquet,  who 
spent  considerable  siunfl  on  its  improvement.  In  this  family,  the  head 
of  which  took  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Belle-He,  the  possession  of  the 
island  remsined  till  1718,  when  the  regent  Orl^ns  united  it  to  the 
property  of  the  crown  in  exchange  for  the  county  of  Gisors  and  other 
manors.  The  English  seized  the  island  in  1761,  and  restored  it  in 
1763.  In  the  expedition  to  Quiberon  in  1795  they  failed  in  an  attempt 
upon  the  island. 

{Dictionnaire  de  la  Franeef  Paris,  1845.) 

BELLEISLE,  a  small  island  lying  about  15  miles  K.  from  the  most 
northerly  point  of  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  and  about  the  same 
distance  K  from  the  coast  of  Labrador.  It  is  placed  near  the  middle 
of  the  north-eastern  entrance  to  the  Strait  of  Belleisle,  in  51**  57'  N. 
lat.,  and  55°  40'  W.  long.  The  island  is  about  20  miles  in  circum- 
ference. Wheat  is  produced  on  tiie  island,  also  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables.  Belleisle  has  a  smaU  convenient  harbour,  called  Lark 
Harbour,  on  the  north-west  side,  capable  of  receiving  only  small 
vessels ;  and  at  the  east  point  is  another  small  harbour  or  cove  which 
will  admit  only  fishing  shallops. 

BELLEISLE,  STRAIT  OF,  a  channel  which  divides  Newfoundland 
from  Labrador  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  and  forms  the 
northern  entrance  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
The  length  of  the  strait,  from  ite  commencement  at  Belleisle  island 
to  its  termination  at  Grand  Point  on  the  Labrador  coast,  is  about  80 
miles,  and  ite  general  width  about  12  miles. 

This  passage  is  considered  unsafe,  and  is  in  consequence  seldom 
frequented  in  the  usual  course  of  navigation  by  vesselis  entering  the 
St.  Lawrence.  The  Labrador  side  of  the  strait  is  much  indented  with 
bays,  among  which  are  Temple  Bay,  Wreck  Cove,  Green  Bay,  Red 
.Bay,  and  Black  Bay.  The  coast  of  Newfoundland  along  the  strait  is 
without  indentations. 

BELLESME,  or  BELLEME.    [Orne.] 

BELLEVILLE.    [SeineJ 

BELLEVILLE-SUR-SAONE.     [RndNE.] 

BELLEVUE-LES-BAINS.    [Bourbon-Lancy.] 

BELLEY.    [Aiw.] 

BELLINGHAM,  Northumberland,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of 
a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  north-wdst  division  of  Tindale  ward,  is 
situated  in  55*  8'  N.  lat.,  2**  13'  W.  long.;  34  miles  W.N.W.  from 
Newcastle,  and  294  miles  N.N.W.  frx>m  London.  The  parish  (one  of 
those  formed  by  the  division  of  Simonbum  parish  in  1811)  compre- 
hends the  township  of  Bellingham,  and  the  'quarters'  of  East 
Charlton,  West  Charlton,  Leemailing,  the  Nook,  and  Tarretbum, 
with  an  aggregate  area  of  15,540  acres,  about  one  half  of  which  is 
un  inclosed  moor  land  :  the  population  of  the  township  of  Bellingham 
in  1851  was  770,  of  the  entire  parish  1594.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  Northumberland  and  diocese  of  Durham.  Bell- 
ingham Poor-Law  Union  contains  37  parishes  and  tewnships,  with  an 
area  of  211,719  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  6395. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  declivity  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  North  Tyne.  The  chapel  is  a  small  ancient  building  with  a  finely 
groined  stone  roof.  There  are  chapels  for  Roman  Catholics  and 
United  Presbyterians.  In  the  township  are  two  day-schools  (one  of 
them  with  a  small  endowment),  and  a  library ;  and  several  day-schools 
are  in  the  other  parts  of  the  parish.  A  few  of  the  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  manufactures.  There  is  a  small  weekly  market  6n  Satur- 
day ;  and  there  are  two  yearly  fairs,  one  of  which  is  a  cattle  fair.  A 
county  court  is  held  at  Bellingham. 

(Hutehinson*s  Northumberland;  Historical  a/nd  Descriptive  View  of 
Northumberland. ) 

BELLINZONA.    [Ticino,  Canton  of.J 

BELLUNO,  a  delegation  or  province  of  Austrian  Italy,  formerly 
part  of  the  territories  of  Venice.  The  province  is  bounded  W.  by 
the  Tyrol,  E.  by  Friuli,  N.  by  Carinthia,  and  S.  by  the  province  of 
Treviso.  In  addition  to  the  former  Venetian  district^  'U  Bellunese,' 
it  now  includes  the  territories  of  Feltre  and  Cadore  :  the  population 
of  the  province  is  about  125,000.  The  country  is  mountainous  and 
abounds  with  good  pasturage.  It  also  contains  numerous  extensive 
foreste,  from  which  great  quantities  of  timber  are  cut  and  floated 
down  the  river  Piave  to  Venice.  Of  these  forests  one,  the  forest  of 
Cansejo,  known  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  as  the  Sylva  Consilia,  is 
the  laigest  in  Upper  Italy.  The  Piave,  which  is  the  chief  river  of  the 
province,  rises  in  the  Alps,  and  after  flowing  in  a  southerly  direction 
through  the  province  enters  Treviso,  where  it  turns  to  the  south-east 
and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Venice  a  few  miles  north  of  the  city  of 
Venice.  Cattle,  the  produce  of  the  dairy,  copper  and  zinc,  of  which 
there  are  productive  mines,  with  the  forest  timber,  constitute  the 
chief  wealth  of  the  country.  The  vine  and  other  fruit-trees  thrive  on 
the  lower  hills  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Piave.  The  country  abounds 
with  game.  The  chief  town,  BelhmOf  is  built  on  a  hill  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Piave,  55  miles  N.N.E.  from  Padua.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
biBhop  of  Belluno-Feltre,  and  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the 
delegation  :  the  population  of  the  town  and  suburbs  is  about  11,000. 
The  town  is  well  built^  has  a  handsome  cathedral  built  after  the 
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design  of  Palladio ;  the  govemor^B  palace,  also  a  fine  structure ;  a  rich 
hospital ;  a  good  public  library ;  a  gymnasium  ;  a  high  school  for  the 
education  of  females,  and  several  elementary  schools  for  the  children 
of  both  sexes.  It  is  also  adorned  with  several  marble  fountains.  The 
manufactures  include  silk  fabrics,  hats,  leather,  and  earthenware. 
Fairs  are  held  in  February  and  April  Maniial  Victor,  one  of 
Kapoleon's  generals,  took  his  title  of  Duke  of  Belluno  from  this  town. 

The  following  towns  in  the  province  may  be  mentioned  : — Cadore, 
or  Pieve-di-Cadore,  population  about  2000,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Piave,  22  miles  N.N.W.  from  Belluno,  is  noticeable  as  the  birth-place 
of  Titi&n.  Auronzo,  population  3100,  about  30  miles  N.E.  from 
Belluno,  has  in  its  vicinity  the  richest  zinc  mines  in  Italy  and  an 
extensive  pine  forest  Agordo,  population  2600,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Cordevole,  a  feeder  of  the  Piave,  about  12  miles  N.W.  from 
Belluno,  is  famous  for  its  copper  mines,  the  richest  in  Italy,  which  are 
situated  in  the  valley  of  Imperina  near  the  town.  Mel,  or  jife/o, 
population  4000,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Piave,  about  9  miles  S.W. 
from  Belluno,  possesses  a  market.  Feltre,  or  FeltHa,  population  5500, 
situated  on  elevated  ground  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Colineda  and 
the  right  bank  of  the  Piave,  17  miles  S.W.  from  Belluno,  has  a  cathe- 
dral, a  college,  and  an  ecclesiastical  seminary.  Some  trade  is  carried 
on  in  com,  wine,  and  oil.  There  are  silk-twist  and  wax  bleaching 
factories.  This  town  has  some  fortifications.  Marshal  Clarke,  one 
of  Napoleon's  generals,  was  created  Duke  of  Feltre. 

(Balbi's  Giographie.) 

BELMULLET,  county  of  Mayo,  Ireland,  a  post  and  market-town, 
aod  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  Kilcommon  and  barony 
of  Erris,  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  an  isthmus  which  connects 
the  Mullet  with  the  mainland,  and  separates  Blacksod  Bay  on  its 
southern  side  from  the  smaller  bay  called  Broadhaven  on  its  northern 
side.  It  is  in  64"  14'  N.  lat,  ^  56'  W.  long. ;  199  miles  W.N.W.  from 
Dublin,  and  40  miles  N.W.  from  Castlebar.  The  population  of  the 
town  in  1861  was  936,  exclusive  of  400  persons  in  the  auxiliary  work- 
house and  6  in  the  bridewelL  The  town  has  sprung  up  almost  entirely 
since  1826,  and  the  export  trade  has  increased  since  that  time  from 
100  tons  to  near  2000  tons.  A  fishery  pier  has  been  also  erected.  A 
canal  has  been  cut  across  the  isthmus,  which  is  here  only  400  yards 
broad,  so  as  to  connect  the  two  bays.  The  estimate  for  the  work  was 
9000^.,  towards  which  a  parliamentary  grant  was  obtained  to  the  amount 
of  60002.  The  houses  are  generally  well  built,  and  slated.  Quarter  and 
petty  sessions  are  held  in  the  town,  and  there  are  a  chapel,  a  school- 
house  in  which  a  Protestant  congregation  meet,  a  dispensary,  a  bride- 
well, and  stations  of  the  coast  guard  and  the  revenue  police.  Bel- 
mullet  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  15  electoral  divisions,  of  the  extent 
of  177,933  acres,  and  had  a  population  in  1841  of  22,922,  in  1861  of 
14,338.    A  monthly  fair  is  held  in  the  town. 

BELOOCHISTAN,  or  the  countxy  of  the  Beloochees,  extends  along 
the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean  from  the  river  Indus  nearly  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Persian  Qulf,  beginning  on  the  east  with  Cape  Monze,  or 
Ras  Mooaree,  and  terminating  near  Cape  Jask  on  the  west.  In  the 
interior  it  extends  farther  east  and  west,  so  that  its  extreme  bounda- 
ries are  the  meridians  of  67"  60'  and  69°  10'  E.,  and  the  parallels  of 
24**  60'  and  30**  40'  N.  Its  average  length  is  upwards  of  600  miles, 
and  its  average  breadth  about  300  miles :  the  whole  area  is  about 
200,000  square  miles. 

The  central  parts  of  Iran  (Persia)  are  occupied  by  extensive  deserts, 
which  extend  from  south-east  to  north-west  upwards  of  600  miles, 
and  in  breadth  in  some  places  from  400  to  600  miles.  These  deserts 
are  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  a  wide  border  of  mountain  tracts.  Beloo- 
chistan  forms  the  most  southern  part  of  this  border,  and  separates 
the  deserts  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
deserts  is  included  in  its  boundary,  and  is  called  the  desert  of  Beloo- 
chistan. 

The  desert  forms  its  northern  boundary,  except  at  its  north-eastern 
comer,  where  an  elevated  moimtain  region  extends  southward,  and 
terminating  in  a  single  range  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  divides 
Beloochistan  from  Sinde  ;  but  a  considerable  tract  lying  on  the 
declivity  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  is  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Khan  of  Kelat,  and  forms  the  province  of  Cutch  Oundava.  The 
western  boundary  of  Beloochistan  is  Ukewise  formed  by  mountain 
ranges,  which  begin  on  the  coast  and  stretch  northward  to  the  desert, 
dividing  the  Persian  province  of  Herman  from  the  Beloochee 
districts  of  Kohistan  and  Bushkurd. 

The  Hala  Mountains,  which  begin  at  Ras  Mooaree  and  rise  abruptly 
to  a  conspicuous  height,  run  for  about  100  miles  north-east.  Thu 
portion  of  them  is  sometimes  called  the  Lukkee  Mountains,  which 
separate  the  plains  on  the  Indus  from  those  of  the  province  of  Lus,  and 
are  traversed  by  the  Lukkee  Pass  near  26"  N.  lat.  Near  this  parallel 
the  principal  chain  begins  to  run  due  north,  and  continues  thus  to 
the  most  northern  extremity  of  the  country,  where  they  are  crossed 
by  the  celebrated  Bolan  Pass.  At  the  same  place  (26"  N.)  a  high 
lateral  chain  branches  off  to  the  north-west,  in  which  direction  it  con- 
tinues for  upwards  of  200  miles,  declining  afterwards  gradually  to  the 
north  and  north-east,  till  it  terminates  nearly  at  the  most  northern 
point  of  Beloochistan  with  the  Ajrum  range.  At  a  short  distance 
from  the  Ajrum  range  the  Tukkatoo  Mountains  begin,  and  running 
east  soon  join  the  Hala  range,  which  is  here  called  the  Umbar  Moun- 
tains.    The  highest  summit  of  the  Tukkatoo  range,  called  the  peak 
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of  Tukkatoo,  is  estimated  to  attain  a  height  of  11,000  feet  aboTe 
the  sea. 

These  ranges  inclose  a  tract  of  upland  country  varying  in  breadth 
from  100  to  200  miles,  and  comprehending  theprovinces  of  Jhalawan 
and  Sarawan,  with  the  intervening  district  ef  ^elat,  and  the  two  dis- 
tricts of  Mustoong  and  Shawl,  which  forfn  the  most  northern  angle 
of  Beloochistan.  The  province  of  Shawl  was  in  1839  temporanly 
annexed  with  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Mustoong  and  Cutchee  to 
the  dominions  of  Shah  Boojah,  the  Afghan  ally  of  the  British 
government. 

Throughout  a  considerable  part  of  this  upland  district  the  surfaoe 
is  covered  with  a  succession  of  high  mountains  and  narrow  valleysy 
with  only  small  levels  between  them.  The  highes  <part  of  this  moun- 
tain tract  is  about  Kelat,  w^here  the  elevation  may  probably  be  8000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  To  the  south  as  well  as  to  tiio  north 
of  it  are  some  plains  of  considerable  extent,  which,  like  a  succession 
of  terraces,  seem  to  decrease  in  elevation  as  they  recede  from  the  cen- 
tral mass.  These  plains  are  generally  divided  from  one  another  by 
ridges  twenty  miles  and  upwards  in  breadth.  That  part  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Sarawan  which  is  to  the  west  of  the  mountains,  and  bord«n 
on  the  desert,  has  a  large  portion  of  level  ground  stretching  out  in 
extensive  plains. 

In  the  Ugher  parts  of  this  upland  country  snow  falls  frt>m  October 
to  the  end  of  February ;  and  from  the  close  of  November  to  the 
b^;inning  of  February  the  whole  country  is  covered  with  it ;  at  the 
same  time  the  frost  is  very  intense  and  commonly  attended  with 
north-east  winds.  A  good  deal  of  rain  falls  in  February  or  March ;  to 
this  succeeds  the  dry  season,  which  lasts  to  September.  September 
and  October  are  showery,  and  so  is  the  whole  cold  season  except 
during  frostv  weather,  when  the  air  is  keen  and  bracing.  The  heat 
is  never  unpleasant,  except  occasionally  a  few  days  at  the  close  of  the 
summer,  and  in  the  country  bordering  on  the  great  desert. 

The  mountains  consist  of  hard  black  or  gray  rocks,  and  the  soil  in 
the  plains  and  valleys  is  mixed  with  such  a  profusion  of  pebbles  and 
stones  that  there  i&  often  no  appearance  of  mould ;  yet  in  some  places 
the  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  jawaree  {Jfolcus  torghvm)  are  plentiful, 
and  other  places  afford  excellent  pasturage  for  sheep  and  cattle. 
Wheat  is  sown  in  August  and  September,  and  reaped  the  June  fol- 
lowing. Rice  is  only  planted  in  the  low  valleys,  where  there  is  a 
supply  of  water  to  keep  it  flooded,  which  is  only  practicable  in  the 
southern  districts.  In  the  northern  districts  there  is  no  stream  larger 
than  a  rivulet,  except  when  swollen  by  heavy  rains  or  melted  snow. 

Kelat,  or  Kdaut-e-Nausseer,  is  the  residence  of  a  khan,  whose 
dominion  extends  over  a  country  larger  than  England.  This  town  is 
inclosed  with  a  wall  of  mud,  and  stands  partly  on  the  declivity 
of  a  hill,  on  which  the  citadel  is  built.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable 
strength,  and  contains  about  20,000  inhabitants.  The  town  was 
stormed  by  a  British  force  under  General  Willshere,  on  the  13th 
November  1839,  when  Mehrab  Khan,  the  Kelat  chief,  was  slain.  This 
was  alleged  to  be  in  consequence  of  the  attacks  of  Uke  Beloochees  on 
the  Britash  troops  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  when  advancing  into 
Afghanistan  through  the  Bolan  Pass.  Newaz  Khan,  a  former  candi- 
date for  the  khonship,  was  placed  in  power  by  the  British.  After 
some  months  the  friends  of  Nussur  Khan,  son  of  Mehrab  Khan, 
having  acquired  strength,  besieged  Kelat,  and  forced  Newaz  Khan  to 
abdicate.  A  British  officer.  Lieutenant  Loveday,  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  after  a  captivity  of  some  months  was  put  to  death.  Kelat  was 
retaken  and  occupied  for  some  time  by  the  British  in  1841. 

Among  the  smaller  towns  are  Sarawan  and  Kharan,  in  the  province 
of  Sarawan,  and  Zuhuree  in  Jhalawan.  In  the  district  of  Shawl  is 
Quettah,  a  place  of  some  trade,  situated  at  an  elevation  of  6637  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  Quettah  is  described  as  "  a  most  miserable  mud 
town,  with  a  small  castle  on  a  mound,  on  which  there  was  in  1839 
a  small  gun  on  a  rickety  carriage."  (Hough's  *  Narrative  of  the 
Operations  of  the  Army  of  the  Indus.') 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  upland  country  the  plains  of  Iran 
approach  nearer  to  those  on  the  Indus  than  at  any  other  place ;  and 
as  a  smaller  number  of  mountain  ridges  here  opposes  the  progress  or 
the  traveller,  this  district  has  been  chosen  for  the  common  line  of 
communication  between  the  high  plains  of  Iran  and  those  on  the 
Lower  Indus.  Two  passes  begin  at  the  town  of  Quettah  in  ShawL 
One  traverses  the  Hala  Mountains  in  a  southern  direction,  and  leads 
to  the  town  of  Dadur  in  Cutch  Oundava.  This  is  the  Bolan  Pass, 
so  famous  in  the  late  Afghan  war.  The  Bolan  Pass  is  about  60  miles 
in  length,  traversed  by  the  Bolan  River.  It  is  a  stupendous  rocky 
defile,  traversed  by  a  bad  road  covered  with  loose  flints,  surmotmting 
at  first  by  a  scarcely  perceptible  ascent,  and  afterwards  by  a  difficult 
acclivity,  the  great  Brahoo  chain  of  hillis,  as  the  northern  part  of  the 
Qala  Mountains  is  sometimes  called.  On  the  north  it  opens  upon 
the  district  of  Shawl,  a  wide  plain  bounded  by  noble  mountain  ranges 
intersected  by  many  sparkling  streams  and  dotted  with  orchards  and 
vineyards.  The  highest  part  of  the  Bolan  Pass  is  about  6000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  (Kaye's  'Afghan  War.')  The  othor  road 
passes  from  Quettah  south-west  to  Mustoong,  thence  south  to  Kelat, 
and  from  Kelat  in  a  south-eastern  direction  to  Gundava,  the  capita] 
of  the  province  of  Cutch  Qundava.  The  latter  pass  is  practicabla  for 
loaded  camels. 

The  province  of  Cutch  Gu/ndava  extends  on  the  eastern  side  of  tha 
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Hal*  MountaiiiB,  and  belongSi  properly  speaking,  to  the  plains  on  the 
Indus,  but  is  separated  from  that  river  by  a  desert  tract.  Its  length 
from  north  to  south  is  about  120  miles,  but  the  habitable  and  fertile 
part  of  it  is  little  more  than  60  miles  broad.  The  southern  boundary 
IB  formed  by  a  jungle  of  low  trees,  which  between  Saatee  and  Poonoo 
runs  east  and  west,  and  ezttods  southward  to  the  Indus,  whose  banks 
it  fringes. 

The  whole  qf  this  province  consists  of  a  plain  of  arid  white  soil,  the 
crusted  sui&oe  of  which  in  dxy  weather  is  cracked  like  the  dried  bed 
of  a  marsh.  In  the  rainy  season  the  rivers  inundate  a  large  portion 
of  the  plain,  and  their  water  is  carried  by  canals  and  embankments  to 
the  places  which  lie  farther  off,  and  is  reserved  to  fertilise  the  country 
in  the  dry  season.  The  two  most  considerable  rivers  are  the  Naree 
and  the  Kaohee,  both  of  which  issue  from  the  mountains  where  the 
Takkatoo  range  crosses 'the  Umbar  chain,  and  unite  nearly  in  the 
oaatre  of  the  plain.  Its  course  hence  is  southerly,  and  it  is  said  to 
lose  itself  in  the  sand  and  impenetrable  jungle.  This  river  has  an 
immense  quantity  of  water  when  heavy  rains  prevail  or  the  snow  on 
the  mountains  melts,  but  it  is  often  almost  dry  for  months  at  a  time. 

In  this  plain  the  year  is  divided  into  two  seasons,  the  dry  and  the 
rainy.  The  rainy  season  lasts  during  the  south-west  monsoon  (from 
July  to  September),  and  the  dry  season  occupies  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  The  winters  are  mild,  but  the  heat  of  the  summer  is  oppressive. 
In  summer  the  Badd  Sumoom,  or  Pestilential  Wind,  blows  frequently, 
and  many  people  lose  their  lives  by  it.  In  Cutch  Gundava  many 
sorts  of  grain  are  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  more  especially  jawaree, 
bajree  {Holcut  spicatwi),  and  wheat,  besides  cotton,  indigo,  sugar, 
madder,  fruits,  and  til  {Setixmum),  or  assafodtida.  The  villages  are  very 
numerous.  Qundava,  the  capital,  is  not  so  lai^  as  Kelat,  but  it  is  better 
boil^  and  probably  contains  about  20,000  inhabitants.  The  other 
considerable  places  are  Dadur  (near  the  southern  entrance  of  the 
Bolan  Pass),  Bhag,  and  Lheree. 

The  province  of  Lutf  which  extends  along  the  shore  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  is  a  plain  perfectly  flat  On  the  banks  of  the  rivers  abundant 
crops  of  grain,  sugarK»nes,  fta,  are  grown.  The  remainder  of  the 
country  is  partly  covered  with  sand  and  partly  bare  and  stony,  or 
diversified  with  thick  jungle.  Along  the  sea-coast  a  salt  marsh 
extends  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  inland,  which  is  diversified  with 
tamarisk  and  other  jnngle,  and  in  many  places  perfectly  white  with 
salt  To  the  north  of  Bela  the  country  is  undulating,  and  towards 
the  mountains  it  is  hilly. 

This  plain  is  separated  from  Sinde  by  the  Hala  Mountains,  and  by 
another  chain  from  Mukran.  This  latter  chain  branches  off  from  the 
upland  region  to  the  north  of  26*  N.  lat,  and  runs  in  a  south-western 
and  southern  direction  to  Ras  Kutcherie,  where  it  terminates  on  the 
shores  of  the  bay  of  Sonmeany.  On  this  chain  a  Hindoo  pagoda 
called  Hinglatz  stands,  from  which  it  receives  the  name  of  Hinglatz 
Mountains.  Two  passes  lead  over  this  range,  one  at  the  temple, 
called  the  Hinglatz  Pass,  and  the  other  farther  to  the  north  near  Bela, 
called  Bela  Pass.  Two  passes  likewise  traverse  the  Hala  Mountains ; 
<me  not  far  from  the  coast  leads  to  Kurachee,  and  the  other  farther 
to  the  north  to  Hyderabad.  There  is  one  x>aas  to  the  upland,  which 
is  called  Kohnn  Wat,  or  the  Moimtain  Road. 

The  whole  coast  of  this  province  lies  on  the  bay  of  Sonmeany, 
which  is  formed  on  the  east  by  Ras  Mooaree  and  Chilney  Island,  the 
Bibaota  of  Nearchus,  and  on  the  west  by  Cape  Arubah,  or  Oremarrah, 
in  Mukran.  It  is  a  large  sheet  of  water,  said  to  be  free  from  rocks  or 
shoals,  and  contains  a  good  port,  named  by  Nearchus  Port  Alexander. 
This  "bay  receives  the  river  Poorally,  the  Arabia  of  Nearchus,  which 
rises  north-east  of  Bela,  runs  along  the  base  of  the  Jhalawan  Moun- 
tains, and  afterwards  turns  to  the  south,  in  which  direction  it  traverses 
the  plain  and  reaches  the  sea  about  two  miles  soutli-west  of  the  village 
of  Sonmeany.  At  Lyaree,  20  miles  N.N.E.  from  Sonmeany,  it 
becomes  navigable  for  small  boats.  At  Bela  it  is  only  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  vards  wide,  and  a  foot  or  two  deep  in  the  dry  season,  but 
during  the  rains  it  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across  and  unfordable.  The 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  has  only  two  fathoms  of  water  on  it  at 
low  water,  but  near  the  village  of  Sonmeany  the  river  is  from  6  to  7 
fltthoms  deep.  Bela  or  Beylah,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Poorally.  It  consists  of  houses  built  of  mud  and  has  about 
6000  inhabitants.    In  its  vicinity  the  sugar-cane  is  much  cultivated. 

The*countries  which  we  have  described  were  formerly  tributary  to 
the  khan  ef  Kelat  and  perhaps  are  so  still.  In  the  remainder  of 
Beioochiston  his  authority  is  only  nominal. 

The  province  of  Meckran  or  Mukran,  called  Oedrosia  by 
the  ancient  geographers,  extends  from  the  western  boundary  of 
liUS  and  Jhalawan  to  the  borders  of  Persia,  and  from  the  shores 
cf  the  sea  to  the  desert  of  Beloochistan.  It  is  divided  from  this 
desert  by  a  range  of  mountains,  called  the  Wuflhutee,  or  Much 
Mountains,  which  run  east  and  west,  and  on  the  east  are  con- 
nected with  the  mountains  of  Jhalawan,  on  the  west  decline  to 
the  northward  and  join  the  mountain  region  of  Kohistan.  Another 
range  of  moimtalns  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  Wushutee  Moun- 
tains, at  a  distance  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  miles  from  the  sea,  being 
en  the  east  connected  with  the  Hinglatz  range,  and  on  the  west  with 
the  mountain  region  called  Bushkurd.  None  of  these  ranges  seems 
to  attain  anv  great  height  The  southern  range  divides  Mukran  into 
two  parts,  tlie  upland  and  coast^  but  both  are  very  little  known. 


The  upland  of  Mukran  seems  to  consist  of  a  suooeaaion  of  plains, 
divided  from  one  another  by  ridges  of  hills  or  mountains,  which, 
commonly  running  north  and  south,  connect  the  two  mountain  ranges 
which  form  its  boundary.  The  soil  of  these  plains  generally  con- 
sisting of  bare  rock,  and  large  tracts,  according  to  Arrian,  are  covered 
by  sand.  ('  Anab.  Alex.'  vi  24,  &c.)  Most  of  these  plains  seem  to 
bo  at  no  great  elevation  aboye  the  level  of  the  sea,  because  nearly  in 
all  of  them  the  date-palm  grows,  and  produces  excellent  fruit  The 
best  are  those  of  the  valley  of  Punjgoor,  situated  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  province. 

The  sea-coast  consists  of  flat  bare  plains,  which  contain  many  salt 
marshes,  and  extend  to  the  base  of  the  nearest  mountains.  They 
frequency  ahow  no  trace  of  yegetation :  Nearchus  says  (*  Indike,' 
chap.  26)  that  the  sheep  which  were  supplied  by  the  natives  to  the 
ships  of  Alexander  had  a  fishy  taste  from  being  fed  on  fish,  there 
being  no  grass  in  the  country.  The  wretched  mode  of  life  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  coast,  to  whom  the  Greeks  gave  the  general  name 
of  Ichthyophagi,  or  Fish-eaters,  is  described  by  Nearchus  (chap.  29). 

The  provinces  of  Mukran  and  Lus  have  four  seasons,  two  wet,  one 
hot,  and  one  cold.  The  first  wet  season  begins  in  February  or  March, 
and  lasts  only  two  or  three  weeks ;  the  wind  then  blows  from  the 
north-west  The  second  wet  season  comes  on  with  the  south-west 
monsoon,  and  continues  through  June,  July,  and  August  These  wet 
seasons  are  particularly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  grass,  and  change 
many  tracts  into  pasture  groimd.  The  hot  season  begins  after  the 
rain  in  spring,  and  continues  till  October,  those  months  excepted  in 
which  the  south-west  monsoon  blows.  The  heat  is  sometimes  so 
excessiye^  as  to  prevent  even  the  natives  from  venturing  abroad  during 
the  days  called  the  Khoorma  Puz,  or  Date  Ripening,  which  takes  plaoe 
in  August  The  cold  season  lasts  from  December  to  February,  but 
even  then  the  air  is  warmer  in  Mukran  and  Lus  than  at  any  time  in 
the  upper  parts  of  Jhalawan  and  Sarawan. 

No  part  of  Beloochistan  suffers  more  from  scarcity  of  water  than 
Mulcran,  except  the  desert  Owing 'to  the  stony  and  sandy  nature  of 
the  sux^Mse,  and  its  slight  elevation,  the  abundant  rain  which  descends 
is  not  absorbed,  and  no  permanent  streams  are  formed.  The  water- 
courses, except  in  the  rainy  season,  are  usually  ovei^grown  with 
impervious  jungle,  in  which  camels  and  goats  find  a  supply  of  food, 
and  wild  beasts  obtain  shelter. 

The  river  Suduck  forms  a  small  harbour  at  its  mouth,  a  mile  from 
which  is  the  village  Pusunee,  a  place  of  some  trade. 

The  river  Dustee  Nuddee,  or  Bugwur,  is  a  small  river  at  its  mouth, 
but  it  is  supposed  that  it  runs  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  degrees  of 
latitude  in  a  direct  line  to  the  coast,  and  that  the  water  from  its 
northern  extremity  traverses  Uttle  less  than  a  thousand  miles.  It 
seems  to  be  the  same  river  which  under  the  name  of  Boodoor 
traverses  the  desert  of  Beloochistan,  and  in  Sarawan  is  oalled  Bale. 

Kedge  is  a  small  decayed  town  of  about  8000  inhabituits ;  it  stands 
on  the  Dustee  River  at  the  foot  of  a  high  rock,  crowned  with  a  small 
fortress. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  Mukran  stands  an  extensiye  mass  of 
mountain  ridges,  called  Bushkurd,  in  which  the  hills  seem  to  rise  to 
a  considerable  elevation,  and  to  inclose  high  and  cold  valleys.  They 
are  inhabited  only  by  herdsmen. 

The  mountains  of  Kohistan,  which  occupy  the  north-western  comer 
of  Beloochistan,  «re  connected  with  those  of  Bushkurd  by  a  range, 
which  attains  a  considerable  height  and  divides  the  plain  of  Mukran 
from  that  of  Lushar  and  Bunpoor,  which  form  the  plain  (Mydanee) 
of  Kohistan.  These  plains  produce  dates  in  abundance.  The  sandy 
desert  of  Bunpoor,  which  extends  westward,  divides  these  plains  cmd 
the  mountains  of  Bushkurd  from  the  Persian  province  of  Kirman. 
A  ])ortion  of  the  Bunpoor  district  however  is  futile,  yielding  wheat, 
dates,  and  pasture  for  sheep  and  camels.  The  town  and  fort  of  Bun- 
poor is  built  on  a  large  mound  near  27*  40'  N.  lat,  60"  20'  £.  long. 

In  the  northern  half  of  the  province  of  Kohit/tan  and  the  oon^ 
tiguous  districts  of  Mukran  are  the  Surhud  Mountains  (Cold  Moun- 
tains), so'called  on  account  of  their  elevation.  Between  29*  and  30* 
N.  lat,  they  are  visible  at  the  distance  of  eighty  or  ninety  miles.  Their 
declivities  and  lateral  branches  towards  the  desert  of  Beloochistan 
are  covered  with  trees,  and  contain  many  fertile  districts  and  vallejs, 
with  a  black  loamy  soil.  But  the  western  declivities  and  branches 
are  commonly  nothing  but  a  black  rock  destitute  of  verdure.  Them 
mountains  are  rich  in  mineral  productions.  There  are  several  brooks 
of  brine,  and  some  pools  of  water  are  covered  with  a  scum  wiwiilar  to 
naphtha.  Iron,  copper,  and  other  metals  are  plentiful,  and  enough  of 
them  is  obtained  to  supply  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  Sal- 
ammoniac  is  the  native  product  of  a  mountain  called  Koh-i-Noushadir 
(the  Hill  of  Sal-ammoniac) ;  it  is  found  in  the  fissures  of  the  rock. 
Brimstone  is  plentiful. 

The  climate  of  this  mountain-tract  resembles  in  Bome  meajrare  that 
of  Sarawan  and  Jhalavran,  but  is  much  milder.  It  partakes  of  the 
rains  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  but  these  rains,  which  in  Mukran 
are  always  regular,  are  here  often  partial,  and  at  other  times  so  heavy 
as  to  destroy  the  crops ;  in  either  case  they  are  followed  by  a  famine. 
The  Kohukee,  or  hilly  part  of  Kohistan,  contains* no  place  of  note. 
In  the  Mydanee,  or  Plain,  the  town  of  Puhra  is  the  largest 

The  desert  of  Beloochistan  extends  to  north  of  the    Wushutee 
range,  between  the  provinces  of  Sarawan  and  Kohistan,  and  measoresi. 
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esst  and  west,  about  200  mileB.  No  norUiem  botmdary  can  be 
assigiied  to  it,  aince  it  continues  northward  to  the  banks  of  the 
Helmund  River,  where  it  is  called  the  desert  of  Sejestan.  Nearly  in 
the  middle  it  is  trayersed  from  north  to  south  by  a  river  called 
Boodoor,  which  flows  southward  towards  the  coast,  and  on  both  sides 
of  it  the  desert  presents  a  different  aspect  On  the  east  the  surface  is 
covered  by  a  veiy  light  and  red  sand.  This  sand  is  thrown  hy  the 
wind  into  an  irregular  mass  of  waves  running  principally  east  and 
\fest,  and  varying  in  height  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  Only  two  plants 
have  been  observed  growing  on  this  sand.  To  the  west  of  the  river 
Boodoor  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  hard  black  gravel,  on  which  no 
trace  of  yerdure  is  seen ;  nor  even  the  most  trifling  irregularity  in  the 
surfam.  The  bed  of  the  river  is  covered  with  thick  jungle,  the  haunt 
of  wild  animals.  The  sultry  air  on  Una  desert  is  frequently  ref^wshed 
by  tornadoes,  accompanied  by  torrents  of  rain.  Without  these  tor> 
nadoes  it  would  be  impossible  to  pass  through  the  desert  at  any  season ; 
and  from  June  to  September  it  cannot  be  travexsed,  notwithstanding 
the  prevalence  of  these  gusts,  for  in  this  season  the  winds  are  so 
soonming  and  destructive  as  to  kill  both  animals  and  yegetables. 

Not  one-hundredth  part  of  Beloochistan  is  actually  under  cultiva- 
tion. The  districts  fit  for  pasture  are  much  more  extensive.  The 
inhabitants  however  are  not  without  ingenuity  and  industry  in  some 
branches  of  agriculture.  All  kinds  of  grain  known  in  India  are 
cultivated  in  Beloochistan,  as  rice,  wheat,  barley,  hajree  {Holcua 
tpiccUtu),  jawaree,  moong  {Phetaeolni  Mungo),  maise,  dal  (vetch), 
mutter  (a  kind  of  pea),  tU,  and  chunna  (Cicer  arietintm).  Rice  will 
not  grow  in  Qundava. 

About  Kelat  yegetables  are  cultivated  in  great  variety.  Madder  is 
grown  in  the  districts  north  and  east  of  Kelat,  cotton  in  great 
abundance  in  Cutch  Qundava,  and  indigo  in  difierent  places.  The 
sugar-cane  grows  chiefly  on  the  plains  of  Lus. 

The  uplfuid  country  about  Kelat  abounds  in  apricots,  peaches, 
grapes  of  yarious  kinds,  apples,  currants,  figs,  mulberries,  meloxtt, 
pistinchio-nuts,  plantains,  guavas,  and  other  productions  of  a  similar 
class.  The  water-melons  attain  such  a  size  that  one  man  is  unable  to 
raise  them.  Almonds  are  excellent  in  the  northern  districts  of  Shawl 
and  Mustoong. 

The  numerous  herds  of  cattle  require  much  fodder,  and  to  make 
up  the  requisite  supply  a  peculiar  kind  of  clover  called  oushpoosh, 
or  camel-grass,  which  grows  with  n  stalk  a  foot  or  two  high  and  has 
leaves  like  a  shamrock,  is  cultivated  to  some  extent 

The  best  timber. is  produced  by  hetupoors  (a  species  of  Zizyphua 
Jujtiha)  and  the  tamarind-trees.  The  former  resemble  teak,  and  are 
very  hard.  Most  of  the  trees  of  this  country  are  not  knoMm  in 
Europe,  and  many  of  our  trees,  as  the  oak,  ash,  fir,  &c,  are  unknown 
there. 

The  domestic  animals  consist  of  horses,  mules,  asses,  Bactrian 
camels,  dromedaries,  bufialoes,  sheep  (mostly,  of  the  flat-tiuled  Jund)v 
goats,  dogs,  and  cats.  The  dromedary  is  highly  prized  on  account  of 
its  fitness  for  the  remote  marauding  expeditions  to  which  the 
inhabitants  are  prone. 

Of  wild  animals  there  are  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  hysenas,  wolyes, 
jackals,  tigernutts,  foxes,  antelopes,  eU»,  wild  asses,  &;a  Wild  dogs 
frequently  hunt  in  packs  of  twenty  or  thirty,  and  will  seize  a  bullock 
and  kin  him  in  a  few  minutes ;  but  being  timid  they  generally  keep 
in  the  jungles.  The  hya}na  attacks  man  when  ui^ged  by  severe 
himger  or  when  irritated. 

Of  domestic  birds  only  fowls  and  pigeons  occur.  Of  wild  birds 
almost  every  kind  known  in  Europe  and  India  is  met  with,  and  the 
bustards,  jungle-fowls,  and  black  partridges  are  very  numerous. 
Hawking  is  a  favourite  pastime  with  some  of  the  diiefs  in  the 
western  districts,  and  they  pay  great  attention  to  the  training- of  their 
birds. 

In  some  of  the  larger  rivers,  especially  in  the  Poorally,  fish  are 
plentiful  at  some  places;  and  the  few  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast 
gain  their  chief  subsistence  by  fishing :  but  it  does  not  seem  that  fish 
are  abundant  along  the  shore. 

Gold  and  silver  are  found  in  Jhalawan,  in  the  mines  near  the  town 
of  Nal,  not  far  from  Khozdur,  and  are  sent  in  their  native  state  to  the 
Panjab.  Lead,  iron,  copper,  tin,  antimony,  brimstone,  alum,  and 
many  kinds  of  mineral  salts  occur.  Saltpetre  is  dug  up  in  some  places 
in  a  native  state.  At  Kelat  it  is  extracted  from  the  earth,  and  is 
preferred  to  that  which  is  found  pure.  Rock-salt  is  very  common  in 
Kohistan. 

We  are  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  races  of  men  that  inhabit 
Beloochistan.  The  Beloochees  and  the  Brahooes  differ  considerably 
in  their  figure  and  language,  and  partly  also  in  manners  and 
character. 

The  Beloochees  are  a  tall,  active  race  of  men,  not' possessing  great 
physical  strength,  but  adapted  and  inured  to  changes  of  climate  and 
season,,  and  accustomed  to  undergo  every  species  of  fatigue.  They 
have  a  long  face  and  prominent  features,  a  dark  complexion,  and  black 
hair.  The  Brahooes  are  short  and  strong-boned ;  their  faces  are  iY>und 
and  flat :  numbers  of  them  have  brown  hair  and  beards.  They  are 
active,  strong,  and  hardy,  and  are  inured  both  to  cold  and  heat 

The  Beloochee  language  partakes  considerably  of  the  idiom  of 
xsodem  Persia,  and  at  least  one  half  of  the  words  are  borrowed  from 
that  language,  but  greatly  disguised  imder  a  corrupt  pronunciation. 


The  language  of  the  Brahooes  contains  a  great  number  of  EJndustanea 
words. 

The  Beloochees  •are  subdivided  into  three  principal  tribes,  the 
Nharooes,  Rhinds,  and'  Mughsees,  of  which  the  Nharooes  are  the 
most  distmguished.  Tliey  inhabit  the  mountains  of  Kohistan  exdu- 
siyely,  and  are  settled  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  eastern  upland 
country  to  the  north  and  south  of  Kelat  The  other  two  tribes  have 
settled  in  Cutch  Gundava^  where  they  are  incorporated  with  t&e 
Juths,  or  cultivators  of  the  soiL  The  Beloochees,  but  especially  the 
Nharooes,  consider  private  theft  dishonourable,  but  the  plimder  of  a 
oountiy  as  an  honourable  proceeding;  and  accordingly  they  are 
addicted  to  predatory  incursions.  They  usually  reside  in  ghedans,  or 
tents,  made  of  black  felt  or  coarse  blanket  stretched  over  a  frame  of 
wickerwork.  They  are  generally  hospitable,  indolent,  and  fond  of 
himting.  They  have  commonly  two  wives,  and  sometimes  mere. 
They  treat  their  women  with  attention  and  respect  They  are 
avaricious,  revengeful,  and  crueL 

The  Brahooes,  who  principally  inhabit  the  province  of  Jhalawan, 
and  are  also  dispersed  towards  the  north  as  far  as  the  desert,  usually 
take  up  their  abode  in  one  part  of  the  country  during  the  summer 
and  emigrate  to  another  during  the  winter  season;  they  likewise 
change  ti^eir  residence  many  times  every  year  in  quest  of  pasturage, 
a  practice  which  is  rare  among  the  Beloochees.  Many  of  them  are 
husbandmen  and  laborious  hard-workers.  They  are  as  hospitable  and 
as  faithful  to  their  promises  as  the  Beloochees ;  and  they  are  more 
quiet,  industrious,  and  inoffenmve.  The  men  tend  thie  flocks  and  till 
the  ground ;  the  women  are  occupied  in  milking,  making  butter, 
cheese,  and  ghee,  and  working  carpets,  felts,  and  coarse  white  cloth. 
As  both  nations  are  Sunni  Mussulmans,  many  of  their  usages  are 
regulated  by  the  Koran. 

The  Dewars,  or  Dehkans  (that  is,  the  villagers),  are  agriculturists, 
and  do  not  migrate.  They  are  found  chiefly  about  Kelat  They 
apeak  the  common  Persian.  In  stature  they  are  below  the 
middle  size,  with  blunt  features,  high  cheek-bones,  and  full  cheeks. 
They  are  quiet  and  harmless  in  their  disposition,  and  civil  and 
obliging  to  strangers,  but  not  given  to  hospitality. 

Tile  Juths,  who  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  of  Cutch 
Gimdava,  are  descended  from  the  aboriginal  Hindooa  The  Juths, 
like  the  Dewars,  have  been  converted  to  the  Mohammedan  faith. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lus  speak  a  language  similar  to  that  of  Slnde^ 
and  they  str<Higly  resemble  the  Hindoos,  especially  in  their  apathy  and 
the  want  of  energy  in  their  countenances. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast  of  Muknm  are  a  puny  and  delicate 
race  when  compared  with  the  Beloochees  and  Brahooes,  and  of  darker 
complexion.  In  the  interior  of  Mukran  some  pastoral  tribes  wander 
about  The  inhabitants  of  Bushkurd  are  also  devoted  to  pastoral 
occupations.  In  the  towns  and  places  of  commerce  a  great  ntuuber 
of  Hindoos  are  settled  as  merchants,  and  they  are  conimdnly  the 
wealthiest  inhabitants. 

Beloochistan  exports  grsdn  from  Cutch  Gundava  and  Lus,  dates 
from  Mukran,  and  horses  from  Kelat  and  Gundava.  The  imports 
consist  principally  of  some  metals,  spices,  manufactured  goods  of 
silk  and  cotton,  and  salt  from  Moultan. 

The  government  of  Kelat  is  despotic,  but  limitoi  by  a  feudal  system. 
The  sirdars,  or  chiefs  of  the  tribes,  are  bound  to  furnish  their  quota  of 
soldiers,  and  to  attend  the  court  They  are  partly  hereditary  and 
partly  chosen  by  the  tribes.  *  In  the  western  districts  the  authority 
of  the  khan  is  only  nominal ;  and  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
sirdars,  who  are  commonly  chosen  by  the  people,  but  do  not  enjoy 
extensive  authority.  The  tribes  here  are,  properly  speaking,  a 
number  of  petty  republics,  in  which  every  member  feels  that  he  has 
a  right  of  reyenging  his  own  wrongs,  and  of  giving  his  vote  on  all 
matters  of  public  interest 

(Pottinger's  Travda  in  Beloochistan  and  Scinde;  Conolly's  Jowmey 
to  the  North  of  Indict,  Ac;  Bumes's  TravtU  to  Bokhara',  Map  of 
Central  Ada,  by  Arrowsmith ;  Kaye's  Affghan  War.) 

BELOPOL.    [Chaekofp.] 

BELPER,  Derbyshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union  in  the  parish  of  Duffield,  and  hundred  of  Appletree,  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Derwent,  in  53°  2'  N.  lat,  V  29' 
W.  long. ;  8  miles  N.  from  Derby,  134  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London 
by  road,  and  139  miles  by  the  North-Westem  and  Midland  railways : 
the  population  in  1851  was  10,082.  The  government  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  head  constable  and  six  assistant  constables.  The  living  is  a 
perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Derby  and  diocese  of  Lich- 
field.  Belper  Poor-Law  Union  contains  35  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  68,788  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  46,875. 

The  prosperity  of  Belper  is  of  modem  date,  and  is  to  be  principally 
ascribed  to  the  establishment  of  the  cotton-works  of  Messrs.  Strutt 
It  is  now  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  Derbyshire.  The 
older  buildings  form  a  very  small  portion  of  the  place,  which  consist 
diiefly  of  mor«  modem  and  better  erections.  New  buOdings,  with 
neat  exteriors,  flower-gardens,  orchards,  and  plantations  are  fast 
spreading  over  the  rising  grounds  about  the  town;  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Derwent  is  Bridge  Hill,  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
Messrs.  Strutt  Gritstone,  which  the  neighbourhood  furnishes  of 
excellent  quality,  is  much  used  in  building.  The  town  in  general 
and  some  of  the  fidctories  are  lighted  by  gas,  made  by  a  compaiqr 
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nstabUshed  in  1848;  but  the  railway  station  and  Messrs.  Strutt's 
works  are  lighted  by  gas  made  by  Messrs.  Strutt  at  their  works  at 
Milford,  a  mUe  and  a  l^df  distant.  The  town  is  supplied  with  water 
from  wells  and  pumps. 

A  new  church  has  been  recently  erected  at  an  expense  of  nearly 
12,0002.,  defrayed  partly  by  subscription  and  partly  by  a  grant  from 
the  commissioners  for  building  new  churches.  It  stands  on  a  bold  . 
elevation  above  the  town,  and  from  its  situation  and  its  architecture, 
which  is  of  the  perpendicular  style,  is  a  great  ornament  to  the 
place.  It  will  accommodate  1800  persons,  including  300  children ;  two- 
thirds  of  the  sittings  are  free.  The  ancient  chapel  is  still  used  for 
evening  lectures  and  for  a  school-room.  In  addition  to  another  church, 
erected  in  1851,  tiiere  are  chapels  belonging  to  the  Independents, 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Baptists,  Unitarians,  and  Ply- 
mouth Brethren. 

There  is  a  National  school,  which  was  opened  in  1849  and  contains 
about  400  children.  Messrs.  Strutt  have  established  a  school  in  con- 
nection with  their  factories,  at  which  upwards  of  100  children  of  those 
employed  in  the  mills,  and  more  than  200  other  scholars  attend.  There 
are  also  a  Wesleyan  school  and  an  Infant  school.  The  town  contains 
a  mechanics  institution  and  a  subscription  library.  There  are  two  neat 
almshouses,  with  small  endowments.  A  county  court  is  held  at  Belper. 

There  are  few  buildings  which  can  be  termed  public  buildings. 
Belper  posseesep  a  commodious  railway  station,  belonging  to  the 
Midland  Company.  A  jail  was  built  in  1849.  The  Union  work- 
house is  in  the  Derby  Road ;  the  building  of  it  cost  12,0002. 

The  chief  manufacturing  establishments  are  Messrs.  Strutt's,  who 
employ  upwards  of  2000  persons  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
cotton  manufacture ;  Messrs.  Ward,  Sturt,  and  Sharp,  manufacturing 
hosiers ;  and  Messrs.  Brettle,  also  manufacturing  hosiers.  The  hosiery 
work  is  mostly  carried  on  at  the  houses  of  the  operatives.  The 
manufacture  of  nails  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  at  Belper.  There 
is  also  an  extensive  manufactory  of  brown  earthenware  near  the 
town.     Seams  of  coal  are  worked  in  the  neighbouirhood. 

{CommwniccUion  from  Belper.) 

BELT,  which  in  Danish,  as  in  English,  signifies  a  girdle,  is  the 
name  given  to  two  of  the  three  straits  by  which  the  Baltic  Sea  is 
joined  to  the  Cattegat.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  addition  of 
Qreat  and  Little. 

The  Qreat  Belt  (Store  Belt)  which  is  the  middle  one  of  the 
three  straits,  and  the  widest  outlet  for  the  waters  of  the  Baltic, 
begins  on  the  south,  about  54**  50'  N.  lat.,  between  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Island  of  Langeland  and  the  western  shore  of 
Laaland,  and  terminates  on  the  north  between  Rees  Ness  on  the 
Island  of  Siselland  or  Zealand,  and  the  southern  extremity  of 
Samsoe.     Its  length  may  be  about  70  miles. 

The  narrowest  part  of  the  strait  is  at  its  southern  extremity, 
where  it  is,  properly  speaking,  divided  into  two  straits  by  the  Island 
of  Langeland ;  for  the  narrow  sea  between  that  island  and  those  of 
Arrbe,  Taasing,  and  Fyen  or  Fiinen  is  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  Qreat  Belt^  and  is  hardly  more  than  4  miles  in  breadth. 
The  principal  branch  between  Langeland  and  Laaland  is  rather  more 
than  8  miles  wide.  To  the  nortJ^  of  the  northern  extremity  of 
Langeland  the  breadth  of  the  strait  varies  between  16  and  24  miles. 

Except  near  the  shores  the  depth  of  the  water  is  considerable, 
but  very  irregular,  varying  from  5  to  25  fathoma  But  some  small 
and  low  islands  and  many  shoals  render  the  navigation  difficult  and 
dangerous,  and  on  that  account  the  passage  of  the  Sound  is  preferred. 
In  the  laiat  war,  however,  Engliui  men-of-war  commonly  passed 
through  the  Belt.  The  merchant-vessels  which  pass  through  it  are 
obliged  to  pay  the  customary  duties  at  Nyborg  or  Nyeborg  on  the 
Island  of  Fiinen.  The  shores  on  both  sides  of  the  strait  being  low 
and  urr^^lar  form  many  good  harbours  and  anchorages. 

Between  Nyboig  in  Fiinen  and  Corsoer  in  Zealand,  where  the  strait 
is  only  16  miles  across,  a  regular  communication  is  established  by 
steam-boats  and  smacks.  In  the  good  season  the  passage  is  not 
difficult ;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  autumn  and  in  winter  it  is 
difficult  and  dangerous,  especially  on  account  of  the  pieces  of  floating 
ice  which  in  severo  weather  become  very  numerous,  and  are  some- 
times cemented  together  by  hard  frost.  It  is  then  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  make  one  part  of  the  passage  in  a  sledge  and  the  other  in  a 
boat  When  in  such  circumstances  snow  begins  to  fall,  the  small 
island  of  Sprogoe,  which  Ues  in  the  strait,  but  considerably  nearer  to 
the  coast  of  Fi^en  than  to  that  of  Zealand,  offers  a  place  of  refuge. 
The  Danish  government  has  erected  a  building  on  this  island  for  Uie 
'vception  of  travellers. 

The  Little  Belt,  the  most  western  of  the  three  straits,  begins  on 
the  south  between  the  islands  of  Arroe  and  Alsen,  and  extends 
between  the  Ishmd  of  Fiinen  and  Jutland  to  the  Capes  called  Oger 
Ness  on  Fiinen,  and  Bicomaknudde  on  Jutland.  Its  length  is  upwards 
of  80  miles,  but  its  width  varies  considerably.  Towards  the  southern 
extremity,  between  the  islands  Arroe  and  Alsen,  it  is  generally  abo^ 
10  miles  across.  At  Assens,  a  town  of  Fiinen,  it  narrows  suddenly 
to  about  6  miles,  and  farther  north  it  grows  by  degrees  narrower, 
so  that  between  the  town  of  Middelfart  on  Fiinen,  and  the  opposite 
coast  at  Snoghba,  the  distance  hardly  amounts  to  three-quarters  of  a 
mile.  At  Fredericia,  where  the  vessels  which  pass  the  strait  pay  the 
customary  duties,  the  strait  is  little  more  than  a  mile  wide. 


The  depth  of  the  water  is  considerable,  varying  from  4  to  27 
fathoms;  but  the  navigation  i^  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  low 
islands  (Aaroe,  Baagoe,  and  Fanoe),  the  numerous  shoals,  and  the 
violent  currents  which  constantly  run  through  the  strait  from  south 
to  north. 

The  shores  of  the  Island  of  Fiinen  are  low ;  but  on  the  mainland 
they  rise  in  a  few  places,  though  nowhere  to  any  considerable  height. 
Regular  places  of  passage  are  between  Fredericia  and  Striib,  and 
Snoghoe  and  Middelfart     [Baltic] 

(Catteau's  Talileau  de  la  Mer  Baltique;  Qliemann's  Geographical 
Description  of  Denmark;  and  Pauly's  Topography  of  Denmark; 
Qliemann's  Map.) 

BELTURBET,  county  of  Cavan,  Ireland,  a  municipal  borough, 
market,  and  post-town,  in  the  parish  of  Annagh,  with  the  suburb  of 
Kilconny  in  the  parish  of  Drumlane,  in  the  Larony  of  Lower  Lough 
Tee,  is  situated  on  the  river  Erne,  between  the  collection  of  lakes 
generally  called  Lough  Oughter  and  Lough  Erne,  in  54°  7'  K.  lat, 
7"  9'  W.  long.  It  U  784  miles  N.W.  from  Dublin  by  road,  and  94  miles 
N.  by  W.  from  Cavan  :  the  population  of  the  town  in  1851,  including 
Kilconny,  was  2054.  The  town  is  irregularly  built,  and  has  but  few 
good  houses,  yet  it  is  a  thriving  place.  There  are  a  church,  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  a  Methodist  chapel,  several  schools,  barracks  for  a 
troop  of  cavalry,  and  a  dispensary.  There  is  a  weekly  market  for 
com,  which  is  well  attended;  and  barges  with  timber,  coals,  &c., 
navigate  the  Erne  to  and  from  the  town,  and  the  Ulster  Canal,  which 
joins  the  Erne  about  4  miles  below  Belmullet,  greatly  facilitates  and 
increases  the  inland  trade.  There  are  fairs  on  Ash  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 4th,  and  on  the  first  Thursday  of  every  month,  except  those 
on  which  fkll  the  two  already  mentioned.  Petty  sassions  are  held  in 
the  borough. 

BELUU-TAGH.     [Bolor-Taqh.] 

BEL  US,  the  ancient  name  of  a  small  river  of  Syria,  which  risea  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel ;  and  after  running  five  miles  enters  the 
sea  near  Ptolemais,  or  Akka.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  sand,  which 
was  used  in  making  glass.  Pliny  tells  a  story  how  the  manufacture 
of  glass  was  accidentally  discovered  on  the  banks  of  Uiis  river  by  some 
mariners  who  lighted  fires  on  the  sand  to  boil  their  pote,  which  they 
supported  on  massies  of  nitrum  (salt  or  soda)  from  their  cargo ;  the 
fusion  of  the  nitrum  and  the  sand  produced  a  transparent  stream, 
which  was  glass.  The  Qreek  name  for  glass,  vf\hs,  it  has  been  con- 
jectured, is  derived  from  the  ancient  name  of  the  river,  which  is  now 
called  Naman  or  Niiman.     (Plin.  v.  19,  and  xxxvi  26.) 

BKN  CRUACHAN,     [AROYLEsniRE.] 

BEN  LAWERS.    [Pbrthshirk] 

BEN  LEDI.    Perthshire.] 

BEN  LOMOND.    [Stirlingshire.] 

BEN  MAC  DUU.    [Aberdeenshire  ;  Banffshibb  ;  Intxbnkss- 

SHIRE.] 

BEN  NEVIS.    [Inverness-shire,] 

BENA'RES,  one  of  the  six  north-western  provinces  of  Hindustan, 
lies  between  25**  and  26"  N.  lat,  and  S2''  and  84'  E.  long.  This  pro- 
vince, formerly  a  district,  or  zemindary,  constituted  an  appanage  of 
the  dominions  of  Oude,  by  whose  vizier,  Asoph-ud-Dowlah,  it  was 
ceded  in  1775  to  the  East  India  Company.  In  the  following  year, 
1776,  this  zemindary  was  granted  to  the  Raja  Cheyt  Sing  of  Benares, 
subject  to  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute  to  the  company.  The 
violation  of  this  agreement  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hasting  then  Governor- 
Qeneral  of  India,  formed  one  of  the  chaises  brought  against  him  on 
the  memorable  occasion  of  his  impeachment  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  1781  a  raja  was  set  up  by  the  company,  and  a  laige  tribute  ex- 
acted from  the  district.  The  raja  has  since  become  a  mere  stipendiary 
of  the  company's  government,  and  Benares  was  for  many  years  a 
district  in  the  province  of  Allahabad.  It  was  at  length  constituted 
one  of  the  north-western  provinces.  The  province  of  Benares  is 
divided  into  six  districts,  of  which  the  area  and  the  number  of 
mouzahs,  or  townships,  are  as  follows : — 

Acres.  Townships. 

Gorackpore 4,077,792  15,607 

AEimghur 1,609,396  6,i77 

Jounpore 968,970  8,S80 

Mirzapore 1,034.120  3,303 

Benares 585,318  2,013 

Ghazccpore 1,398,235  3,385 

11,193,831  32,865 

The  estimated  population  of  the  whole  of  these  districts  in  1846  was 
6,890,970. 

In  1843  there  were  six  schools  in  this  province  under  the  inspection 
of  a  council  of  education,  established  at  Calcutta  in  1842.  These  six 
schools  were — Benares  Sanscrit  college,  Benares  English  seminary, 
Benares  bnmch  school,  Ghazeepore  school,  Azimghur  school,  and 
Gorackpore  school;  in  these  schools  there  were  about  1300  pupila  in 
the  year  1843,  almost  all  of  whom  were  Hindoos. 

The  land  is  in  general  rich  and  well  cultivated.  Barley,  wheat, 
and  a  R})ecies  of  pea,  arc  the  principal  vegetables  cultivated  for  food. 
Flax  is  raised  only  for  the  oil  expressed  from  its  seeds.  A  conaider- 
able  quantity  of  sugar  is  made.  The  moat  profitable  produotiona 
indigo  and  opium. 
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The  district  la  well  watered  by  the  Qanges  aad  the  Gk>ointy  rivers, 
as  well  as  by  several  small  tributaries  of  Uiose  streams ;  and  having 
now  enjoyed  a  long  period  of  peace  and  security,  the  inhabitants  have 
realised  the  advantages  offered  by  its  soil  and  climate,  and  the  district 
exhibits  many  signs  of  prosperity.  For  about  nine  months  in  the 
year  the  climate  is  temperate,  and  sometimes  during  the  winter  it  is 
found  agreeable  to  hftve  fires  in  the  houses.  During  the  three  months 
from  April  to  June  hot  winds  prevail,  and  for  a  time  destroy  the 
verdure. 

(Rennell's  Memoir  ;  Mill's  Britiih  India;  Sykes  and  Macgregor,  in 
Parliamentary  Paperi,  1848.) 

BENA'KES,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Benares,  is  built  on  the 
north  or  left  hajok  of  the  Qanges,  which  here  makes  a  fine  sweep ;  the 
convex  side  of  the  curve  is  that  on  which  the  city  is  built ;  it  is  situ- 
ated in  26"  20'  N.  lat,  SS**  1'  K  long.,  460  miles  N.W.  from  Calcutta, 
and  950  miles  N.K.  from  Bombay. 

The  streets  of  the  city  arc  for  the  most  part  only  a  few  feet  broad, 
and  the  houses,  which  are  built  of  stone  and  lofty,  are  so  close  toge- 
ther that  the  sun's  rays  can  hardly  penetrate  to  the  pavement.  The 
streets  are  described  as  being  covered  with  every  kind  of  filth,  which 
renders  the  place  highly  disagreeable  as  a  residence  to  Europeans. 
When  seen  from  the  river  the  appearance  of  the  city  is  beautiful ; 
there  being  much  variety  and  ornament  in  the  buildings,  terraces  on 
their  summits,  and  numerous  flights  of  stone  steps  which  lead  from 
the  banks  of  the  river  to  Hindoo  temples  and  other  public  buildings. 
The  number  of  brick  and  stone  dwellings  is  said  to  exceed  12,000 ; 
besides  which  there  are  above  16,000  houses  built  with  mud.  Many 
of  the  houses  are  of  large  dimensions.  It  is  customary  for  each  story 
to  be  rented  by  a  separate  family,  and  some  of  the  buildings  are  thus 
Kaid  to  contain  each  200  inhabitants.  The  more  wealthy  Hindoos  live 
in  detached  houses,  with  open  courts,  and  surrounded  by  walls. 

Almost  in  the  centre  of  the  city  is  a  large  mosque,  built  by  Aurung- 
zcbe  on  the  site  of  a  magnificent  Hindoo  temple,  which  he  destroyed 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  present  building  :  the  mosque  has 
two  minarets  which  rise  to  the  height  of  232  feet  from  the  level  of  the 
Ganges.  The  dwellings  of  the  European  residents  are  at  Seerole, 
about  three  miles  from  the  city. 

The  native  population  of  Benares  is  at  all  times  very  great.  In 
1S03  the  resident  inhabitants  were  estimated  to  amount  to  582,000, 
and  the  number  is  now  supposed  to  be  even  greater.  Nine-tenths  of 
the  population  are  Hindoo.<<,  and  the  remainder  Mohammedans. 

The  sacredness  of  the  city  in  the  estimation  of  Hindoos  makes  it 
the  constant  resort  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Hindustan.  A  great 
number  of  these  devotees  being  exceedingly  poor  subsist  upon  charity, 
and  are  consequently  often  reduced  to  a  state  of  the  greatest  misery. 
Numerous  Turks,  Persians,  and  Armenians  are  constantly  in  the  city. 
Several  of  the  natives  are  men  of  great  wealth,  who  act  as  diamond 
merchants  and  bankers,  and  have  been  accustomed  to  facilitate  the 
money  operations  of  the  East  India  Company.  Benares  is  one  of  the 
stations  for  the  shallow-draught  steamers  which  ply  between  Calcutta 
and  Allahabad.  The  great  sUgar-refining  firm  of  Messrs.  Alexander 
here  is  one  of  the  chief  commercial  establishments  in  the  city. 

Benares  is  celebrated  as  having  been  in  ancient  times  the  seat  of 
Brabminical  learning.  A  great  part  of  the  instruction  formerly 
given  hero  was  gratuitous,  from  the  prevailing  idea  that  all  the 
religious  merit  of  the  act  wotdd  be  lost  if  any  payment  were  taken 
from  the  pupils.  It  does  not  appear  however  that  the  teachers  hiul 
any  scruples  about  roceivlug  donations  from  pilgrims  or  from  Hindoo 
princes.  At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  British  empli'e  in 
India  the  schools  of  Benares  were  in  a  declining  condition.  The 
Hindoo  Sanscrit  college  of  this  city  was  established  by  the  English  in 
1791,  and  an  English  class  added  in  1827.  Other  schools  have  been 
established  in  Benares  during  the  present  century,  and  have  been 
partly  endowed  by  native  inhabitants.  In  one  of  these  schools  children 
are  instructed' in  the  English,  Persian,  and  Hindustaneo  languages,  as 
well  as  in  writing,  arithmetic,  general  history,  geog^phy,  and  astro- 
nomy. The  London  and  other  missionary  societies  have  given  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  city  of  Benares,  as  an  import&at  central 
station  for  their  operations  in  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Hindoos. 

The  government  of  Benares  has  been  virtually  exercised  by  the 
British  since  1775.  The  raja  holds  merely  a  nominal  authority,  and 
is  a  stipendiary  of  the  company.  His  residence  is  at  Rhamnaghur,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  A  court  of  circuit  and  appeal  is  con- 
ducted at  Benares  by  representatives  of  the  East  India  Company. 

(Rennell's  Mnnoir  of  a  Map  of  Hinduatan  ;  Mill's  History  of  India; 
Tennant's  Indian  Recreations  ;  Parliamentary  Papers,  &c.) 

BENAVENTE.     [Leon.] 

BENCOOLEN,  a  settlement  in  the  possession  of  the  Dutch  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  island  of  Sumatra,  in  3**  55'  S.  hit,  102°  20' 
E.  long.  In  order  to  carry  on  the  pepper  trade  with  advantage  the 
English  East  India  Company  formed  an  establishment  at  Bencoolen 
in  1685,  to  which  they  aften^-ards  gave  the  name  of  Fort  Marlborough. 
In  1695  the  company  obtained  by  grant  from  the  raja  an  addition 
to  their  settlement  During  the  next  twenty-five  years  the  settlers 
were  much  harassed  in  consequence  of  disputes  between  rival  chiefs. 
In  1719  the  English  were  nearly  all  destroyed  by  the  natives.  Ben- 
coolen, with  the  other  English  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra, 
was  all  but  completely  destroyed  by  a  French  force  under  Count 


D'Estaing  in  1760,  but  the  town  was  soon  rebuilt  This  settlement 
had  long  ceased  to  be  of  any  political  or  commercial  importance  to 
the  East  India  Company,  while  it  was  at  the  same  time  the  cause  of 
considerable  outlay.  The  East  India  Company  therefore  made  no 
sacrifice  in  delivering  up  iSbncoolen  to  the  Dutch  government  The 
arrangement  was  made  in  1825,  when  the  British  settlements  in 
Sumatra  were  given  up  in  exchange  for  Malacca  and  other  Dutch 
settlements  on  the  continent  of  India. 

The  district  or  province  of  Bencoolen  is  now  dependent  on  th^ 
Dutch  settlement  at  Padang.  Bencoolen  district  is  bounded  N.  and 
W.  by  the  district  of  Indrapoor.  and  E.  and  S.  by  Lampung :  the 
total  population  is  upwards  of  90,000. 

The  town  of  Bencoolen  is  tolerably  well  built,  but  is  not  favourably 
situated  in  respect  of  health.  Fort  Marlborough,  a  short  distance 
inland,  is  said  to  be  more  healthy.  The  population  is  about  12,000, 
and  includes  Europeans,  Dutch,  and  English,  and  their  descendants ; 
Chinese,  Malays,  settlers  from  Pulo  Neas,  an  island  lying  off  Tapa- 
nooly  Bay  on  the  western  coast  of  Sumatra,  and  some  negroes. 

The  cultivation  of  the  spice  plantations  is  kept  up  by  the  Dutch, 
the  labour  being  performed  by  slaves,  who  are  principally  brought 
from  Pulo  Neas  and  from  the  island  of  Bali  Debtors  are  likewise 
considered  as  slaves,  being  obliged  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  their 
creditors.  Bencoolen  trades  with  Batavia,  Bengal,  the  Coromandel 
coast,  and  the  more  northern  ports  of  Sumatra.  The  imports  are 
chiefly  cloths,  rice,  salt,  opium,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  some  European 
manufactures.  The  produce  of  the  district  is  sent  to  other  parts  on 
the  island  or  into  the  interior. 

(Marsden's  History  of  Sumatra;  Count  Hogendorp's  Cov/p  d^CEU 
aur  Vile  de  Java  et  lea  atUres  Possestions  N^erlandaises  dana  VArchipcl 
des  Indea  ;  Parliamentary  Papera.) 

BEXD-EMIR  RIVER.     [Abas  ;  Bakhteoan.] 

BENDER  (formerly  T^ckin  or  Tigine,  called  by  the  Russians 
Bendery,  and  by  the  natives  Tigino),  a  fortified  town  in  Bessarabia, 
the  most  south-western  province  of  Russia  in  Europe,  is  situated  in 
46"*  45'  N.  lat,  29"  35'  E.  long.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dniester. 
The  town  is  built  on  the  land  side  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent  It  is 
inclosed  by  a  wall  and  a  deep  broad  ditch,  and  has  a  citadel,  which  is 
constructed  on  an  eminence.  The  streets  are  narrow,  gloomy,  and 
filthy ;  the  mosques,  twelve  in  number,  which  had  been  erected  by 
the  Turks,  to  whom  the  town  formerly  belonged,  have  been  mostlv 
converted  to  other  .purposes.  There  are  an  Armenian  and  a  Qreek 
church  as  well  as  a  synagogue  in  the  town.  Bender  has  seven  gates 
and  two  suburbs,  which  are  inhabited  by  natives,  whose  occupation 
is  mostly  agriculture  and  grazing.  Its  population  is  about  8000 ;  the 
chief  source  of  their  support  is  a  saltpetre  work,  some  tanneries, 
iron-smithies,  and  three  paper-mills.  Achmet  III.  granted  an 
asylum  in  Bender  to  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  after  he  had  lost  his 
army  in  the  battle  of  Pultawa  on  the  8th  of  July  1709.  He  resided 
in  the  adjoining  village  of  Vamitza  on  the  Dniester,  where  he  lived 
for  four  years ;  but  his  conduct,  maliciously  aggravated  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Turks  by  the  intrigues  of  Catharine  of  Russia,  ultimately 
brought  upon  himself  the  hostility  of  his  host,  whom  he  had  the 
temerity  to  brave  by  resisting  several  thousand  men  with  a  handful 
of  followers  in  a  barricaded  house.  The  sultan  however  generously 
allowed  his  royal  prisoner  to  escape  and  make  his  way  peaceably 
back  to  his  native  country.  In  1771  Qeneral  Panin  at  the  head  of 
a  Russian  force  stormed  the  town,  put  the  garrison  and  inhabitants, 
to  the  number  of  30,000,  to  the  sword,  and  then  set  fire  to  the  place. 
Russia,  in  dictating  the  subsequent  treaty  of  Kutshuk-Eainarji  (21st 
July  1774),  restored  the  ruins  of  Bender  to  the  Turks.  In  the 
campaign  of  1809  the  Russians  again  assailed  and  captured  it,  but 
i-estored  it  to  Turkey  at  the  peace  of  Jassy.  It  once  more  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Russians  two  years  afterwards,  in  the  campaign 
which  terminated  with  the  treaty  of  Bucharest  in  1812. 

BENEVE'NTO,  a  town  belonging  to  the  Papal  State,  though 
geographically  inclosed  within  the  province  of  Principato  Ultra,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill  at  the  junction  of 
two  valleys,  in  which  the  rivers  Calore  and  Sabato  flow ;  and  between 
Mount  Tabumus  to  the  west,  which  separates  its  territory  from  the 
plains  of  Campania,  and  the  central  chain  of  Apennines  to  the  east, 
which  divides  it  from  the  plains  of  Puglia.  The  Calore,  one  or  two 
miles  above  Benevento,  receives  the  Tamaro,  which  comes  from  the 
north  from  Mount  Matese.  After  winding  round  the  northern  side 
of  the  town,  tiie  Calore  receives  just  below  it  the  Sabato  which  comes 
from  the  south,  after  which  the  united  streams  flow  to  the  Voltumo 
above  Cajazzo.  Benevento  is  33  miles  N.E.  from  Naples,  130  miles 
E.S.E.  from  Rome,  in  41°  7'  N.  lat,  14**  43'  £.  long.,  and  has  a 
population  of  16,500. 

This  town  was  anciently  called  Maleventum,  the  etymology  of 
which  name  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Some  ancient 
coins  with  the  legend  '  Malies,'  or  '  Maliesa,'  have  been  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  Samnite  Maleventum.  Maleventum  was  a  veiy  ancient 
city ;  some  ancient  writers  ascribe  its  foundation  toDiomedes,  and  the 
city  still  has  the  Calydonian  Boar  among  its  armorial  bearings.  It 
was  probably  an  Ausonian  city,  which  was  acquired  by  conquest  by 
the  Samnites.  In  the  third  Samnite  war  with  the  Romans  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  latter  people,  who  in  B.O.  274  defeated  Pyrrhus  in  a 
great  battle  near  Maleventum.    In  B.O.  268  the  city  became  a  Roman 


BENEVEMTa 


eokmr  with  Latin  righti,  and  received  the  nune  of 
■void  tbe  evil  aagur;  coHTajed  by  the  old  name  to  Romui  eui.  Aa 
a  Roman  colony  BBDeTentum  aoon  became  a  flouriahiag  place,  and  in 
tbe  aeeoad  Pania  war  (a«  well  as  on  many  eubuaqueat  occaaions)  it  waa 
an  importiut  military  poaition.  Close  to  tbe  iralla  of  the  town  tbe; 
defeated  the  Carthaguiiana  under  Hanno  in  B.O.  Hi ;  and  again  in 
B.a  212  Hanno'a  camp,  with  all  ita  aooumutat«d  atoree  aud  plunder, 
waa  itormed  and  t^en  by  Q.  Fuliius.  Although  ita  territory  waa 
frequently  ravaged  by  the  Carthaginiana,  BeneTentum  waa  one  of  the 
eighteen  Roman  coloniea  which,  in  B.C.  208,  vot«d  men  and  monn  to 
enable  the  Romwia  to  continue  the  war.  Coloniea  were  aettled  in 
Beneventum  in  aftertimce  by  Auguatus  and  Mero.  and  it  oontinned 
to  be  an  important  city  during  the  empire.  Ita  prosperity  naa 
probably  in  great  part  owing  to  ita  position  on  the  Appian  Waf,  The 
Roman  emperora  often  Tiait«d  it. 

The  city  waa  taken  by  Totila,who  raxed  ita  walla,  but  they  were 
aoon  after  reatored,'and  Uie  city  still  continued  wealthy  and  the  capital 
of  all  the  aunoiniding  prorincei. 

l^e  lite  of  the  Furouln  CaudinB,  or  Caudine  Forki,  aa  the  paaa 
waa  called,  in  which  the  Roman  arm;  on  its  way  from  Calatia,  the 
modem  Cajaizo,  to  MaleTentum,  waa  obliged  to  surrender  to  the 
Samnitea,  hsa  long  been  a  disputed  question  in  connection  with  Bene- 
ventum. By  some  the  pass  was  said  to  be  between  Arpaja  and 
HoDteearchio,  by  others  between  Arienio  and  Arpaja ;  but  some 
obaarving  travellers  had  remarked  that  the  localitiea  did  not  by  any 
meana  correapond  to  the  description  of  that  celebrated  defile  given 
by  Livy  (a.  2-6).  Cluverius  homeTcr  pointed  out  a  more  probable 
■pot,  in  a  narrow  defile  icatered  by  the  river  Iscler\is  (now  Faienza), 
which  fiowa  into  the  Voltumo  near  Ehioenta.  Late  travelleie  who 
have  examined  thla  defile  have  confirmed  the  assertion  of  Cluverius. 
The  leclerus,  a  small  mountain  atream  coming  from  the  south-east 
above  Cervinara,  crosses  tbe  high  road  between  Arpaja  and  Monte- 
aarchto,  and  then  enters  a  long  and  narrow  defile  twtween  Mount 
Taburausand  a  branch  ofthe  TifalA  ridge;  and  after  pHsxing  by  Mojano 
and  BanU  Agata  dei  Ooti,  enters  the  plain  of  the  Voltumo,  into 
which  it  flowsnearly  opposite  Calatia,  or  Csjazzo.  This  was  the  most 
direct  way  for  the  Romans  from  the  banks  of  the  Voltumo  to  Halo- 
ventum.  This  pass  has  two  narrow  openiags,  one  near  Hojano  and 
the  other  near  Santa  Agato,  with  a  small  plain  between,  formed  by 
the  receding  sides  of  Uount  Tabumua  ;  while  the  valley  of  Arpaja, 
through  which  the  high  road  paasea,  has  only  one  narrow  defile,  and 
has  three  openings  inntead  of  two,  and  moreover  has  no  stream  running 
through  it  {See  a  Memoir  on  the  subject  by  J.  P.  Qandy,  in  Keppel 
Ci&ven'B  '  Tour,'  wiUi  a  small  map  of  the  localities.)  This  conclusion 
ia  at  variance  vrith  that  of  the  majority  of  Italian  antiquariee.  who  ' 
eonnder  the  pans  between  Arienzo  and  Arpaja  to  be  the  Caudine  : 
Forka ;  and  Hr.  Bleiritt^  in  his  '  Handbook  for  South  Italy,'  adds  in 
corroboration,  that  thin  pass  is  still  locally  called  Forthia. 

Beneventum  was  taken  in  tbe  6tb  century  by  the  Longobards,  who 
established  hers  a  dukedom,  whichincludedalltheirooDqueste  in  Sam- 
l^niD,  CamiiBnia,  and  Apulia.  The  dukes  of  Benovento,  owing  to  their 
vast  poaaMions  and  their  remoteness  from  the  Longobard  capita],  Pavia, 
were  almoet  independent  'When  Cbarlemagno  destroyed  the  king- 
dom of  the  Longobards,  the  dtichy  of  Benerento  maintained  iUelf  as 
an  independent  state,  and  its  dukes  assumed  the  title  of  Princes. 
They  were  often  at  war  with  tbaOreekB,the  Franks,  and  the  SarBceas, 
and  also  with  their  neighbours  of  Naples.  Tbe  principality: was 
afterwards  split  into  three,  Capua  and  Balemo  having  become  inde- 
pendent of  Benevento.  The  Normans  took  Benevento  and  gave  it 
up  to  the  pope,  who  bestowed  on  the  Norman  chief  the  invostiture 
of  Apulia  and  Calabria.  Tbe  popes  however  allowed  the  old  princes 
of  ^nevento  to  remain  aa  feudatories  of  the  Roman  See  uctil  IDTT, 
when  Landulphus,  the  last  prince  of  BeoeVBOto.died,  leaving  no  heirs. 
From  that  time  Benevento  has  remained  under  the  direct  dominion 
of  the  popes,  and  although  it  has  been  repeatedly  eeized  by  various 
kings  of  Naples  it  has  ^ways  been  restored  on  making  peace.  In 
1800  Napoleon  baviog  conquered  Naples  took  Benevento  also,  and 
gave  it  to  T^leyrand  with  the  title  of  Prince,  but  it  was  restored  to 
tbe  pope  in  1815.  Benevento  is  governed  by  a  cardinal  sent  from 
Borne,  with  the  title  of  Legate.  Near  Benevento  the  famous  battle 
took  place  between  ManAwi  aod  Charles  of  Anjou  (February  26th, 
1296),  in. which  Uanfred  lost  hie  crown  aod  tds  life.  He  wae  buried 
on  the  banks  of  the  Caloro,  under  a  heap  of  stones  thrown  upon  him 
by  Charles's  soldiera  ;  but  his  remains  were  afterwards  disinterred  by 
order  of  the  bishop  of  Cosenia,  and  carried  to  the  banks  of  the  river 
Veidoonthe  borders  ofAbrusso.  (Dante,  'Purgatorio,'  canto  iil) 
Charles's  soldiers  after  the  battle  pillaged  Benevento,  which  had 
offered  no  rwistance,  murdered  most  of  the  people,  not  sparing  old 
men,  children,  or  prieets,  violated  the  women,  and  partly  destroyed 
the  town. 

The  territory  of  Benevento  ia  limited  within  narrow  boundaries, 
oomprising  an  area  of  only  63  square  miles ;  it  extends  some  seven 
or  eight  miles  along  each  of  the  two  valleys  of  the  Sabato  and 
Galore,  and  contains  14  villagee  :  the  population  of  the  whole  territory 
In  1843  waa  23,810.  The  coimtry  is  hilly,  but  fertile  in  com,  fruit, 
and  paature,  and  it  abounds  with  game.  The  river  Sabato  aupplies  it 
iritb  fish. 

The  city  of  Benevento  is  surrounded  by  walla  about  two  miles  in 


drcoiti  and  has  an  old  caatle  at  its  eastern  extremity ;  the  atreeta 
are  narrow  and  ateep,  but  contain  many  Bne  manaiona ;  the  climate 
ia  mbject  to  fogi  in  winter  and  oppr«Buve  heat  in  summer.  Bena- 
ventum  gave  title  to  a  bishop  trom  the  earlieat  age  of  the  church ; 


Coin  horn  Bittiih  Xosenm,  aetnal  siie.  Copper ;  weUht  100  rraios. 
ita  first  Usbop,  St  Potimus,  ia  said  to  have  been  a  disdple'of  St.  Peter. 
The  see  was  erected  into  an  archbishopric  in  the  l(>th  century  bj 
Pope  John  XIII.  The  cathedral  is  an  old  and  vast  building,  and  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  Homanesque  or  Lombardo-Saracenic  style.  Ita 
vault  is  supported  by  54  fluted  oolumns  of  Parian  marble,  4  of  gray 
granite,  and  2  of  verde  antique,  which  are  believed  to  have  bolongM 
to  temples  of  the  Roman  period.  The  middle  gate  of  the  church  is 
of  sculptured  bronze,  of  good  workmanship,  and  representing  scriptural 
subjects:  it  is  said  to  have  been  cast  in  the  year  1150,  A  bas- 
relief  of  a  boar  adorned  for  sacrifice,  now  fliod  on  the  oulaide  wall 
of  the  church,  is  supposed  to  bo  of  very  remote  nntiqaity.  Soma 
writers  say  it  is  a  representation  of  the  Calydonian  Boar,  and  the  gift 
of  Diomedes  himself,  the  reputed  founder  of  this  and  many  other  cities 
in  south  Italy.  Adjoining  the  cathedral  is  the  archieptscopal  palace. 
In  the  square  before  it  stands  a  small  granite  obeliak,  which  according 
to  Champollion  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Domitian.  There  are  several 
other  churches  and  convents,  a  seminary,  and  a  town-house,  which  ia 
a  fine  structure.  The  old  monastery  of  Santa  Sofia,  now  eupprt^saed, 
was  rich  in  archivea,  chraniclee,  and  other  historical  records,  which 
have  been  lost  or  dispeised  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  country.  The 
church  adjoining  the  monastery  is  an  octagon,  and  ia  adorned  with 
eight  gramte  columns.  In  the  court  of  the  cloisters  is  a  well,  the 
mouth  of  which  is  hewn  through  a  very  large  capital  of  the  Ionic 
order.  The  church  of  La  Santissima  Annunciate  is  also  adorned 
with  ancient  columns  and  marbles.  The  citadel,  which  is  outeide  the 
walla,  dates  from  the  12th  century;  it  is  now  used  as  the  residence  of 
the  Del^ate.     There  are  some  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  and   of  a 

But  the  most  interesting  monument  of  antiquity  is  Trajan's  triumphal 
arch,  which  was  erected  in  honour  of  that  emperor  by  the  senate  in 
D.  113 ;  it  forms  one  of  the  city  gates  on  the  road  to  Puglia,  and 


B  called  the  Porta  A 


It  is  a  single  arch  of  Parian  marble. 


_._      .     ,  Th. 

friene  and  panels  as  well  as  the  interior  of  the  arch  are  covered 
with  rich  sculpture,  representing  Trajan's  achievemente  and  his 
apotheosis.  The  figures  are  in  alta-rilievo,  and  eiquiaitely  executed ; 
but  unfortunately  most  of  them  ore  damaged,  and  there  is  hardly 
one  of  them  entire.  De  Vite  has  giroD  ao  engravingand  a  description 
of  this  arch,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  eustenco.     To  the  v-'  "' 


the  town  is  the  Ponte  Lebroso,  over  which  the  Appian  Woy  passed 

'    '  '    'og  the  city.     The  Galore  ia  crossed  by   a  handsome 

arches  built  by  Pope  Pius  VI.  after  a  derign  by  Vanni- 


before  enteriog  the  city.      The  Galore   ia   crossed   by    a  handst 
bridge  of  six  arches  built  by  Pope  Pius  VI.  after  a  '    '  " 
telli.     Orbilius,   the   teacher  of  tbe   poet  Horace, 


of 


(Borgia,  Memoire  ItloricKt  de  Bmevcnlo ;  De  Vita,  T^ketavnu 
Anligmlaltm  £entve<Hanarum,  2  vols,  fol.  Roro.  1754-64 ;  Dicrionary 
of  Orttk  and  Roman  OeBgrapkn  ;  Blewitt's  Himdboi^  for  BoniA  Italy.) 

BENFBLD.     [Rhih,  Bia.] 

BGNOAL,  a  large  province  of  Hindnstan,  which  also  gives  title 
to  the  principal  presidency  of  British  India,  and  contaios  the  Beat  of 
the  supreme  government. 

JuBiufariM.— The  province  of  Bengal  is  bounded  9.  by  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  and  the  district  of  Midnapore  in  Orissa,  EL  by  the  Birmese 
empire,  N.  bj  Nepaul  and  Bootan,  and  W.  by  the  province  of  Bahar. 
It  IS  situated  between  21"  and  27°  N.  lat.,  and  86' and  S 3°  E.  long. 
The  length  of  the  province  from  east  to  west  may  be  wtimated  at 
3S0  English  miles,  and  its  ivenge  breadth  from  north  to  south  at 
300  miles :  the  aroa  is  estimated  by  Major  Rennell  at  97,244  squaie 
miles,  or  upwards  of  10,000  square  miles  more  than  Great  Britain. 

From  its  geographicij  position  Bengal  is  not  much  eipoaed  to 
foreign  Invasion.  The  sea-coast,  which  forms  nearly  the  whole 
southern  boundary,  is  guarded  by  shallows  and  impenetrable  woods. 
It  baa  only  one  considerable  port,  and  that  is  difficult  of  aocfes.  The 
eastern  boundary  is  protected  by  a  belt,  the  breadth  of  which  varies 
from  10  te  20  miles,  and  which  is  covered  throughout  with  the  rankest 
and  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  forming  an  impassable  harrier.  On  tbe 
north  rises  a  chain  of  lofty  mountama,  contaming  a  scanty  and  half- 
civilised  population.     Even  on  the  west  the  natural  barrier  ia  strong. 

Character  qf  the  Soti.—Tbe  general  character  of  Bengal  is  that  of  a 
level  country  ;  there  are  no  hills  of  great  elevation  in  the  province. 
The  districts  in  which  some  elevations  occur  are,  Chittagong  and 
Tiperah  on    the    east,  Silhet   on  the  north-eMt,  «nd   Birbfim   on 
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The  soil  most  general  throughout  Bengal  is  a  light  aandy  loam* 
Except  in  the  tracts  annually  inundated,  the  stratum  of  produotiye 
earth  is  seldom  more  than  a  few  inches  deep.  The  inundations  are 
occasioned  by  the  swelling  of  the  rivers  in  the  rainy  season.  As  the 
water  drains  away  it  leaves  a  deposit  of  decayed  vegetable  matter, 
which  renews  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil. 

Rivers. — Bengal  is  intersected  in  every  direction  by  navigable 
streams,  nearly  all  affluents  of  the  Ghmges,  by  which  river  the  province 
is  watered  from  its  north-western  boundaiy  at  Pumeah  to  the  sea. 
The  Brahmapiitra  enters  the  province  on  the  north-east,  whence  it 
flows  westward  through  the  district  of  Rangamatty,  then  turns  south- 
ward, winding  occasionally  towards  the  east^  and  falls  into  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  at  the  spot  where  the  Qanges  has  its  principal  embouchure. 
fOANQSB ;  BBAHUAFtiTBA.]  The  othoT  principal  rivers  are  the  Cosi, 
Conki,  Dumrnddah,  Jhinayi,  Korotoya,  Manas,  and  Teesta. 

The  Cosi  rises  in  Kepaul,  near  Khatmandt!i,  the  capital,  and  enters 
Bengal  20  miles  noith  of  Kauthpore  in  Pumeah ;  it  then  flows  nearly 
due  soath,  and  joins  the  Qanges  at  the  south-western  comer  of  Pur- 
neah,  where  it  forms  the  boimdary  between  Bengal  and  Bahar.  The 
Conki  is  a  considerable  mountain  stream,  which  has  its  source  in 
Tibet  It  enters  Bengal  in  Pumeah  district^  to  the  north  of  Ally- 
gunge,  eastward  of  the  Cosi,  and  between  it  and  the  Teesta;  it  then 
flows  with  a  winding  course  towards  the  south,  and  after  being  joined 
by  the  Mahananda,  which  receives  its  name^  it  joins  the  Ganges  at 
Nabobgunge  about  17  miles  above  Bauleah.  The  Dummiidah  rises 
among  the  hills  in  the  district  of  Ramghur  in  Bahar.  This  river 
receives  many  tributaries  in  its  eastward  course  through  Ramghur ; 
it  enters  Bengal  at  the  western  extremity  of  Burdwan,  passes  the 
town  of  Burdwan,  and  then  turning  abruptly  to  the  south,  joins  the 
Hoogly  a  few  miles  below  Futtah.  Above  the  influence  of  the  tides, 
the  Dummiidah  is  shallow,  and  except  in  the  rainy  season  not 
navigable.  The  influence  of  the  tide  reaches  only  to  Omptha,  25  miles 
in  a  direct  line  from  the  junction  of  the  Dimimiidah  with  the  Hoogly. 
Above  Burdwan  the  river  has  water  enough  to  be  used  for  the  con* 
veyance  of  goods.  The  Jhinayi  River  is  a  branch  of  the  Brahmaptitra, 
which  it  quits  at  Shazadpore,  about  10  miles  below  Dewangonge. 
The  Jhinayi  flows  first  to  the  south  and  then  to  the  west,  and  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  lakes,  or  jeeU,  of  Nattore.  The  Korotoya,  which 
rises  in  Tibet,  enters  the  province  of  Bengal  at  its  northern  boundary, 
dividing  the  districts  of  Rungpore  and  Dimgepore ;  after  a  short 
course  to  the  south-west  it  falls  into  the  Te^ta.  In  the  rainy  season 
the  Korotoya  is  navigable  for  boats  of  small  burden,  but  the  principal 
commercial  use  made  of  this  river  is  to  float  down  timber.  The  Manas 
is  a  small  stream  which  separates  Bengal  from  the  principidity  of 
Bijnee.  It  flows  to  the  south-west,  and  falls  into  the  Brahmaptitra  at 
Jughigopa  in  26^  12'  N.  lat^  90**  35'  K  long.  The  Teesta  is  said  to 
rise  in  Tibet^  and  after  forcing  a  passage  through  the  snowy  mountains 
which  form  the  boundary  of  the  Chinese  empire,  it  enters  the  moun- 
tainous country  to  the  south,  and  thence  flowing  into  the  province  of 
Bengal,  continues  until  it  joins  the  great  eastern  tnmk  of  the  Qanges 
near  Kabobgunge,  in  24**  85'  N.  lat.,  SS*'  27'  E.  long.  The  Teesta  is 
navigable  at  all  seasons  for  boats  of  small  burden  along  the  greater 
part  of  its  course.  It  is  much  swollen  in  the  rainy  season,  and  advan- 
tage is  taken  of  this  circumstance  to  transmit  goods  by  it  in  vessels  of 
considerable  si^e. 

Besides  the  rivers  here  mentioned,  Bengal  contains  many  water- 
courses that  flow  into  the  navigable  rivers.  During  the  rains  these 
also  are  navigable  by  boats,  which  convey  the  produce  of  the  soil  from 
the  doors  of  the  ryots  for  shipment  in  larger  vessels  on  the  more 
considerable  streams.  ^It  is  said  that  there  is  hatdly  anv  spot  in  the 
province  more  than  20  miles  from  a  river  navigable  in  the  ariest  seasons. 

The  rivers  of  Bengal  constantly  change  their  courses, — a  phenome- 
non attributed  by  Major  Rennell  to  the  loose  materials  of  which  the 
soil  is  composed,  whid^  easily  yields  to  the  friction  of  the  stream. 

There  are  many  instances  of  a  total  change  of  course  in  some  of  the 
Bengal  rivers.  Major  Rennell  says,  **  The  Cosi  river  (equal  to  the  Rhine) 
once  ran  by  Pumeah  (town),  and  joined  the  Qanges  opposite  Rajimal. 
Its  junction  is  now  45  miles  higher  up.  Qour,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Bengal,  stood  on  the  old  bank  of  the  Qanges,  although  its  ruios  are 
four  or  five  milqs  from  the  present  bank.  During  eleven  years  of  my 
residence  in  Bengal,  the  outlet  or  head  of  the  Qellinghy  River  was 
gradually  removed  Uiree-quarters  of  a  mile  lower  down ;  and  by  two 
surveys  of  a  part  of  the  adjacent  bank  of  the  Ganges,  taken  about  the 
distance  of  nine  years  from  each  other,  it  appeared  that  the  breadth 
of  an  English  mile  and  a  half  had  been  taken  away.  Tins  is  however 
the  most  rapid  change  that '  I  have  noticed,  a  mile  in  ten  or  twelve 
years  being  the  usual  rate  of  encroachment  in  places  where  the  cur- 
rent strikes  with  the  greatest  force,  namely,  where  two  adjoining 
reaches  approach  nearest  to  a  right  angle." 

The  boats  used  on  the  rivers,  of  considerable  size  and  in  shape  like 
pleasure-baiges,  draw  four  or  five  feet  water,  and  are  called  bujerows. 
Their  downward  course  varies  in  the  diflerent  seasons  from  40  to  70 
miles  in  12  hours.  In  ascending  the  rivers  boats  are  tracked  by  oxen 
at  the  rate  of  from  30  to  40  miles  a  day.  Steam  has  been  success- 
fully applied  to  the  navigation  of  the  Ganges.  Iron  steam-vessels, 
long,  flat,  and  very  buoyant,  have  been  placed  on  the  river  by  the 
government  for  the  conveyance  both  of  passengers  and  goods.  They 
ascend  the  stream  about  800  miles  from  Calcutta  to  Allahabad :  in 


the  dry  season  the  rate  of  progress  is  about  50  miles  a  day  upwards 
and  about  80  miles  a  day  downwards ;  in  the  rainy  season,  when  the 
stream  is  stronger,  40  nules  a  day  upwards  and  100  miles  downwaitls 
is  the  usual  rate ;  but  the  more  recently-built  steamers  considerably 
exceed  these  raXea, 

There  are  numerous  roads  in  Bengal ;  the  more  important  of  which 
have  been  constructed  and  are  maintained  directly  by  the  govern- 
ment. Many  of  the  cross-roads  are  under  the  charge  of  local 
committees,  who  have  at  their  disposal  funds  derived  from  ferries 
and  other  sources  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  roads.  A  rail- 
way from  Calcutta  to  Demi  was  projected  in  1844.  The  contract 
between  the  East  India  Company  and  the  Railway  Company  was 
signed  in  August  1849.  The  section  first  undertaken  is  that  from 
Howrah  opposite  Calcutta  to  Raneegung,  vi&  Pundooa  and  Burdwan. 
The  electric  telegraph  is  now  being  laid  between  Calcutta  and  Agra. 

Lakes,  dec, — There  are  a  great  number  of  extensive  jeels  (shallow 
lakes)  in  Bengal  Most  of  these  are  nearly  empty  during  the  dry  season, 
but  are  so  swollen  by  the  rains  as  to  be  navigable  by  boats  of  laxge 
dimensions.  Some  of  them  are  navigable  throughout  the  year. 
It  is  supposed  that  they  were  originally  parts  of  the  channels  of  great 
rivers,  diverted  from  their  courses  by  the  process  just  described. 

The  instability  of  the  soil,  which  admits  of  these  changes,  is  one 
cause  of  the  frail  nature  of  the  native  buildings  in  the  province. 
The  habitations  of  the  poorer  classes  are  so  slightly  erected  that  few 
of  them  last  beyond  the  seoond  or  third  year,  while  the  dwellings  of 
the  wealthy  are  of  a  very  poor  description.  Few  persons  care  to 
expend  much  in  the  erection  of  a  building  which  by  an  ordinaxy 
casualty  may  be  damaged  or  destroyed  In  a  few  seasons. 

ClinuUe, — There  is  considerable  r^pilarity  in  the  seasons  in  BengaL 
The  four  months  preceding  the  setting  in  of  the  periodical  rains, 
which  generally  commence  early  in  June,  are  dry,  and  the  heat  during 
this  time  progressively  increases,  imtil  it  becomes  almost  insupportable 
even  to.  the  natives.  During  April  the  heat  is  occasionally  tempered 
by  thunder-storms,  accompanied  by  rain  and  wind  from  the  north- 
west. In  June  and  July  the  rain  falls  violently,  with  little  or  no  inter- 
mission. More  than  one  or  two  days'  fair  weather  is  rare.  The  rain 
that  falls  at  this  season  has  sometimes  amounted  to  four  or  five  inches 
in  24  hours ;  this  however  is  far  beyond  the  average,  since  the  annual 
fall  of  rain  varies  from  70  to  80  inches^  but  rarely  exceeds  the  larger 
quantity.  From  July  to  the  beginning  of  September,  the  weather  is 
less  rainy,  the  dry  days  recur  more  frequently,  and  occupy  longer 
intervals ;  the  rain  too  when  it  falls  is  less  violent.  Towards  the  close 
of  September  the  dry  season  again  prevails,  and  the  heat  is  intense. 
This  is  considered,  especially  by  Europeans,  the  most  unhealthy  part 
of  the  year. 

In  the  dry  and  colder  part  of  the  year  the  dews  are  so  heavy  as  to 
compensate  for  the  daily  absorption  by  the  sun,  and  to  supply  the 
moisture  necessary  for  the  refreshment  of  the  earth. 

The  rivers  begin  to  swell  near  their  sources  before  the  rains  set  in, 
owing  to  the  mdting  of  the  snows  on  the  mountains  of  Tibet ;  and 
the  waters  gradually  rise  till  after  the  rains  have  caused  the  rivers  to 
overflow  their  banks.  The  country  presents  one  uniform  surface  of 
water  for  an  extent  of  more  than  100  miles.  To  prevent  danger  from 
the  rushing  of  so  great  a  body  of  water  from  the  overcharged  rivers, 
dikes  are  constructed  in  various  situations,  and  kept  up  at  a  great 
cost.  In  some  places  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  are  artificiallv  raised 
on  either  side  to  confine  the  water,  which  thus  flows,  during  uie  rainy 
season,  at  a  higher  level  than  the  adjacent  country.  After  the  begin- 
ning of  October  the  water  rapidly  subsides,  its  disappearance  being 
hastened  by  the  prodigious  evaporation. 

Natural  Productions, — The  produce  of  the  soil  in  this  province 
includes  almost  every  kind  of  grain  and  pulse  cultivated  in  Europe, 
with  others  peculiar  to  the  climate  of  the  country.  Rice  is  grown  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  province.  In  the  management  of  the  land 
for  this,  the  most  important  object  of  cultivation,  embankments  are 
formed  for  retaining  the  water  on  the  plains,  and  for  preserving  it  in 
reservoirs  on  the  higher  groimds,  whence  it  is  conveyed  to  irrigate  the 
lands  below.  Many  tanks  have  been  built  for  the  same  purpose. 
Wheat  and  barley  are  sown  at  the  commencement  of  the  cold  season, 
and  are  reaped  before  the  setting  in  of  the  rains.  The  wint^  is  also 
chosen  for  the  raising  of  great  varieties  of  peas  and  beans.  Millet  is 
another  article  of  importuice  in  the  rural  economy  of  Bengal,  and  in 
the  western  districts  mai^e  is  very  generally  cultivated. 

linseed,  mustard-seed,  palma  christi,  and  sesamum,  are  grown  for 
the  oil  they  yield,  which  is  consumed  in  vast  quantities  throughout 
the  province.  Oil  is  also  made  from  the  cocoa-nut.  The  cold  season 
is  chosen  for  cultivating  linseed  and  mustard  ;  the  seeds  of  sesamum 
ripen  after  the  rains ;  and  cocoa-nuts  are  gathered  at  all  seasons. 

Sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  and  tobacco  are  among  the  most  important 
productions  of  the  country.  Mulberry-trees,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  silk-worms,  and  poppies  for  the 
supply  of  opium,  are  also  objects  of  extensive  cultivation. 

Orchards  of  mango-trees  are  seen  in  every  part  of  Bengal ;  date- 
trees  are  equally  common ;  and  in  the  central  parts  of  the  province 
thero  are  plantations  of  areca  palms.  Pine-apples,  citrons,  lemons, 
oranges,  pomegranates,  grapes,  almonds,  tamarinds,  plantains,  ginger, 
carrots,  potatoes,  onions,  and  garlic,  ore  plentiful  in  most  parts, 
Apples  and  pears  are  found  only  in  the  northern  districts.    Bamboosi 
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which  fipom  the  quickness  and  luxuriance  of  their  gi-o-wth  are  so  useful 
io  the  peasantry  of  India  for  the  construction  of  their  dwellings  and 
many  other  domestic  uses,  are  everywhere  seen.  Flowers  are  abun- 
dant, beautiful,  and  in  great  yariety,  but  except  roses  and  a  few  others 
th^  are  scentless. 

The  cattle  employed  in  husbandry  are  of  small  size,  and  their  value 
IB  seldom  greater  than  five  or  six  rupees  (ten  or  twelve  shillings)  per 
head.  BuffiJoes  are  kept  for  the  sake  of  their  milk.  Sheep  are  of 
very  diminutive  size,  but  when  well  fed  their  flesh  is  excellent.  Their 
wool  is  used  for  making  coarse  blankets  for  the  natives.  The  horses 
of  Bengal  are  of  a  very  inferior  breed,  ill-shaped,  and  but  little  adapted 
for  labour  of  any  kind.  Elephants  and  camels,  which  are  much  used 
among  the  wealthier  inhabitants,  are  kept  in  good  condition,  and  are 
very  serviceable  on  journeys  and  for  the  conveyance  of  goods. 

The  streets  of  every  town  of  Bengal  are  infested  by  dogs  often 
without  owners.  The  woods  or  jungles  teem  with  animal  life.  Innu- 
merable apes  and  monkeys  inhabit  the  woods,  and  frequently  visit  the 
villages,  where  thev  are  fed  by  the  inhabitants,  who  consider  them 
sacred  animals.  The  sanctity  of  the  Brahminy  bull  secures  for  him 
everywhere  the  kindest  treatment,  and  he  rambles  over  the  country 
not  only  without  molestation,  but  receiving  caresses  from  the  people. 
Red-deer,  fallow-deer,  elks,  antelopes,  and  goats  are  numerous.  In 
the  Sunderbunds,  or  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  tigers  occasionally  attack 
and  carry  off  some  of  the  natives. 

A  laige  species  of  heron  {Ardea  A rgaia)  freqMenta  the  towns  in 
considerable  numbers.  They  perform  the  office  of  scavengers,  and 
are  so  useful  that  no  disturbance  is  ever  offered  to  them. 

¥i»h  is  exceedingly  abundant,  and  within  the  reach  of  almost  every 
class  of  inhabitants.  The  fish  most  highly  esteemed  is  the  mango,  so 
called  from  its  making  its  appearance  during  the  season  when  that 
fruit  is  most  abundant.  The  bicktee  and  sable-fish  are  much  esteemed 
by  Europeans.  Mullet  are  numerous,  and  are  token  by  shooting  them 
with  small  shot,  as  they  swim  against  the  stream  close  to  the  surface. 
A  small  but  excellent  kind  of  oysters  is  found  on  the  coast  of  Chitta- 
gong.  Turtle  is  procured  from  the  island  of  Cheduba  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  Almost  every  stream  in  the  province  is  infested  by  alligators, 
and  in  all  the  large  rivers  porpoises  ascend  to  a  distance  of  200  miles 
from  the  sea. 

MineraU. — The  province  of  Bengal  is  poor  in  mineral  productions. 
The  hills  in  Silhet  produce  iron  ore.  Iron  is  made  at  Punduah. 
Some  petroleum  springs  exist  in  the  same  district.     [Silhet.] 

Coal  is  abundant  in  the  Jungle  Mahals.  Cool  and  iron  ore  are 
procured  in  Birbhtim,  and  iron-works  have  long  been  carried  on  there 
by  the  natives.  Extensive  forests  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
works,  and  charcoal  is  used  in  smelting  the  ore.  Coal  is  also  found 
in  contiguity  with  iron  in  the  Silhet  and  Burdwan  districts.  Nitre  is 
abundant,  and  is  extensively  exported  from  Bengal ;  in  1845  the 
quantity  imported  into  England  from  British  India  amounted  to 
807.303  barrels.     Salt  is  also  largely  produced  in  Bengal. 

The  presidency  of  Bengal  comprises  the  provinces  of  Bengal, 
Allahabad,  Cuttuck,  Ceded  districts  on  the  Nerbuddoli,  Gundwana, 
the  territory  east  of  the  Ganges  to  the  frontiers  of  Birma,  and  the 
north-western  provinces,  which  are  treated  as  a  separate  presidency, 
sometimes  called  the  Presidency  of  Agra.  Of  the  native  states  of 
Hindustan  which  are  within  the  limits  of  the  political  supremacy  of 
the  East  India  Company,  though  not  under  its  direct  rule,  about  170 
states,  with  an  area  of  607,948  square  miles,  an  annual  revenue  of 
about  8i  millions  of  poimds  sterling,  and  a  population  of  44,255,517, 
being  about  five-sixths  of  the  entire  population  of  the  native  states 
bearing  that  relation  to  the  East  India  Company,  are  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  presidency  of  Bengal.  The  military  resources  of  these 
states  are— cavahy,  54,671;  infantry,  287,309;  artillery,  12,593. 
The  aggregate  annual  subsidy,  tribute,  or  other  payment  by  these 
states  to  the  company's  government  amounts  to  about  800,000/. 

In  the  lower  provinces  of  Bengal  the  land  is  held  chiefly  on  the 
zemindary  tenure,  the  chief  feature  of  which  is  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  in  common,  or  under  a  kind  of  joint-stock  system.  By  the  terms 
of  a  permanent  settlement  made  by  Lord  Cornwallis  the  government 
is  precluded  from  deriving  any  increase  of  revenue  firom  the  agri- 
cultural improvement  of  the  countzy.  In  the  north-western  provinces 
the  system  adopted  is  that  caUed  the  Futteedaree  settlement,  under 
which  an  estate  is  sub-divided,  and  each  member  cultivates  his  own 
plot;  but  all  are  jointly  responsible  to  the  government  for  the 
aggi'^t^te  amount  of  assessment  on  the  land.  This  assessment, 
calculated  on  two-thirds  of  the  net  rent,  has  been  fixed  for  a  period 
of  thirty  years.  The  result  of  this  system  is  that  every  landholder, 
however  small  his  possession,  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  capitalist,  and 
is  more  directly  interested  in  the  profitable  cultivation  of  his  land. 

A  good  deal  has  been  done  of  late  years  in  the  construction  of 
roads  throughout  the  province  and  presidency  of  Bengal.  The 
trunk-road  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi,  887  miles  long,  commenced 
about  1836  and  constructed  at  an  expense,  including  bridges,  of 
nearly  1000^  a  mile,  besides  the  cost  of  convict  labour  employed  on 
it)  has  been  continued  from  Delhi  to  Kumoul,  78  miles,  and  is  to  be 
carried  on  to  Peshawur,  about  458  miles  beyond  Kumoul.  A  road 
from  Calcutta  to  Ahmcdnuggur  was  commenced  about  twelve  years 
Ago,  the  distance  being  1002  miles,  which  with  the  road  previously 
naiade  from  Ahmednugger  to  Bombay,  168  miles,  makes  1170  miles  in 


all.  The  cost  of  making  this  road  was  about  500/.  a  mile.  The  road 
from  Agra  to  Bombay,  784  miles,  commenced  in  1840,  cost  about 
380/.  a  mile.  The  estimated  expense  of  keeping  it  in  repair  is  about 
5000/.  a  year  for  the  whole  distance.  The  expenses  incuzred  in 
connection  with  the  making  and  repair  of  roads,  bridges,  canals, 
government  buildings,  and  other  public  works  in  the  entire  presi- 
deQcy  during  ten  years  (1840-49)  amounted  to  2,236,534/.,  exduaive 
of  convict  labour,  which  is  employed  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the 
public  works.  Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  a  grant  of  97  lacs 
of  rupees  (nearly  a  million  of  pounds  sterling)  has  been  made  by  the 
East  India  Company  for  the  completion  of  the  Ganges  CanaL  This 
canal,  which  is  now  nearly  finished,  will,  including  its  branches,  be 
810  miles  in  length  :  it  is  10  feet  deep,  140  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and 
its  general  width  at  top  is  200  feet ;  its  total  cost  will  be  upwards  of 
1,500,000/. 

Progr€98  of  English  political  power  in  Bengal. — The  commencement 
of  the  power  of  the  English  in  Bengal  dates  from  the  year  1652,  when 
through  the  influence  of  a  medical  gentleman  who  had  been  sent  to  the 
court  of  the  Mogul,  where  lie  had  successfully  applied  bis  professional 
skill,  a  licence  was  given  permitting  the  English  East  India  Company 
to  trade  to  an  unlimited  extent  free  from  all  payment  of  customs 
duties ;  this  privilege  was  granted  upon  payment  of  the  merely 
nominal  sum  of  3000  rupees.  The  first  settlement  made  by  our 
countrymen  in  the  province  appears  to  have  been  at  the  town  of 
Hoogly,  23  miles  higher  up  the  river  than  Calcutta.  The  station  here 
formed  was  considered  subordinate  to  Madras  presidency. 

It  was  not  until  1698  that  the  English  factory  was  removed  from 
Hoogly  to  Calcutta,  and  that  Fort  William  was  built.  This  station 
was  obtained  by  purchase  as  a  zemindaiy.  In  1707  the  subordination 
to  Madras  ceased,  and  Calcutta  was  made  a  separate  presidency.  In 
1717  the  company  obtained  a  license  from  the  Mogul,  permitting  the 
purchase  of  lands  contiguous  to  the  factozy,  and  confirming  the 
exemption  of  their  trade  from  duties.  In  1756  the  English  authori- 
ties iu  Calcutta  having  been  induced  by  the  dread  of  hostile  proceed- 
ings on  the  part  of  the  French,  then  at  war  with  England,  to  strengthen 
their  fortifications,  the  Soubahdar  of  Bengal,  Suraja  Dowla,  who  had 
never  been  friendly  to  the  English,  made  this  a  pretext  for  attacking 
the  city.  The  outposts  were  assailed  on  the  18th  of  June  1756,  and 
after  two  days  the  fort  was  carried  by  storm.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
following  year,  Calcutta  was  retaken  by  the  English ;  on  the  23rd  of 
June  following  the  nabob  was  defeated  at  Plassey  by  Lord  Clive ;  and 
early  in  July  was  assassinated  by  order  of  the  son  of  his  suooessor. 

From  this  time  may  be  dated  the  beginning  of  the  absolute  govern- 
ment of  the  English  in  Bengal,  although  the  Dewannee,  or  authority 
to  collect  the  revenue,  was  not  formally  given  by  the  Mogul  Shah 
Allum  until  the  12th  of  August  1765.  Previously  to  this  cession  the 
possessions  of  the  East  India  Company  in  Bengal  were  the  factories  of 
Coesimbazar,  Dacca,  and  Calcutta,  with  a  district  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  last-named  city  denominated  the  24  Pergunnahs,  situated  princi- 
pally to  the  south  of  Calcutta,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hoogly  River. 
The  grant  of  this  district  was  made  in  the  first  instance  (1759)  as  the 
personal  jaghire,  or  leasehold  estate,  of  Lord  Clive,  by  whom  it  wa^ 
enjoyed  imtil  1775,  when  it  came  into  the  full  possession  of  the  Blast 
India  Company. 

The  gi'ant  of  the  Dewannee  already  mentioned  was  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  Nujeem  ad  Dowla,  then  soubahdar,  or  nabob,  of  Bengal. 
Such  however  was  the  power  of  the  English  that  he  was  compeUed 
to  submit,  and  to  transfer  the  management  of  the  province  with  all 
its  advantages  to  the  company,  upon  the  assignment  of  an  annual 
pension  equal  to  nearly  half  a  million  sterling.  At  the  same  time  a 
yearly  payment  of  26  lacs  of  rupees,  at  that  time  equal  to  about 
300,000/.,  was  promised  on  the  part  of  the  company  to  the  Mogul 
Shah  Allum,  but  this  annuity  was  considered  to  be  forfeited,  when 
that  prince  placed  himself  voluntarily  in  the  hands  of  the  Mahrattas. 
The  annual  payment  was  afterwards  fixed  at  15  lacs  of  rupees,  at 
which  rate  it  has  remained  ever  since. 

Since  the  occurrence  of  those  events  the  English  have  remained 
undisputed  masters  of  the  province  of  Bengal,  the  capital  of  whicl] 
has  become  the  seat  of  government  to  which  the  governors  of  th« 
other  presidencies  have  been  made  subordinate.  From  this  circumr 
stance  the  political  occurrences  within  this  province  must  be  con- 
sidered as  applicable  to  the  whole  of  Hikdustan,  under  which  head 
will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  present  condition 
of  our  Eastern  empire. 

Political  DivigioM. — The  province  of  Bengal  is  divided  into  17 
districts  as  follows : — Backei^unge,  Birbh<im,  Burdwan,  Chittagong, 
Hoogly,  Jessore,  Mymansingh,  Moorshedabad,  Nuddeidi,  Pumeah. 
Rajshahy,  Rungpore,  Silhet*  Tiperah,  the  24  Pei^gimnahs,  Midnapore, 
and  the  Jungle  Mahals. 

Population. — The  population  of  these  districts  in  1822  was  esti- 
mated at  23,358,750,  in  a  statement  given  in  the  *  Appendix  to  the 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Afiairs  of  the  East  India  Company,'  which  committee  made  its 
report  in  1831.  The  total  population  of  the  provinces  immediately 
subject  to  the  presidency  of  Bengal  is  stated  in  the  report  to 
have  been  estimated  in  1822  at  69,710,071.  Lieutenant-Colone) 
Sykes,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  company,  procured  a  '  Rough 
Statistical  Return'  of  the  area,   revenue,  population,  &c,  of  iJ^e 
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North-Weetern  proyinoeB,  for  the  year  1846-7|  and  the  population 
iunounted  to  no  more  than  19,7S8,742.  From  information  collected 
during  the  recent  revenue  settiement  of  that  portion  of  India,  it  ia 
found  that  the  population  of  the  North-Weatem  provinces  is  23,199,668, 
of  whom  about  fiyeHUxths  are  Hindoos.  No  means  exist  in  this 
country  for  ascertaining  the  present  population  of  the  lower  provinces 
of  BengaL  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  of  late  years  a  large 
increase  has  taken  place.  Nothing  but  mero  estimates  however  have 
been  hitherto  made,  and  it  is  prob«lble  that  they  have  been  generally 
too  high.  The  cities  and  principal  towns  of  the  province  are 
Calcutta,  the  capital,  Bubdwan,  Chakberitaqorb,  Dacca,  Dzkaok- 
roRE,  MooBSHXDABAi),  NARRAiirouirai,  PuRNBAH,  and  Rajxahal. 
There  are  numerous  villages  which  are  principally  built  near  the  banks 
of  navigable  rivers^  so  that  a  stranger  passing  along  the  stream  would 
form  a  very  exaggerated  notion  of  the  populousnessof  the  country. 

The  houses  in  Bengalese  towns  are  not  regularly  arranged  in  the 
form  of  streets,  but  the  residences  of  different  divisions  of  the 
inhabitants  are  in  different  quarters :  Hindoos  occupy  one  quarter, 
Mohammedans  another,  Europeans  and  their  descendants  another.  The 
houses  of  penons  in  easy  circumstances  are  usually  brick  buildings, 
with  flat  roofs,  and  mostly  two  stories  high.  The  dwellings  of  Uie 
poorer  classes  are  mere  huts.  Except  in  tiie  large  towns,  there  are 
no  inns,  but  travellers  can  always  find  an  empty  hut  of  which  they 
may  take  possession. 

Bengal  is  inhabited  by  various  raoes.  The  Hindoos,  who  are  the 
aborigines  of  the  coun^,  may  be  estimated  at  four-fifths  of  the 
population.  Early  in  the  13th  century,  the  conquest  of  India  l^  the 
followers  of  Mohammed  brought  a  considerable  number  of  that  sect 
into  the  province.  The  hilly  country  which  forms  the  northern  and 
eastern  boundary  of  Bengal  is  inhabited  by  a  race  whose  features 
prove  them  to  be  of  Tuiar  origin.  Towaj^a  the  west  tiiere  is  a 
mixed  population,  made  up  of  various  races,  among  whom  Moham- 
medans and  Afghans  are  the  most  numerous. 

The  Bengalese  are  in  general  men  of  handsome  features  and  lively 
dispositions,  but  wanting  in  bodily  strength,  and  of  weak  constitutions. 
Their  manners  towards  superiors  are  mild,  and  their  general  character 
is  that  of  pusillanimity.  They  are,  notwithstanding,  insolent  and 
overbearing  to  inferiors,  and  all  authorities  concur  in  assigning  to 
them  a  low  rank  in  the  moral  scale.  "  The  practices  of  dieating, 
pilfering,  tricking,  and  imposing  are,"  according  to  Mr.  Charles  Grant, 
"  BO  common,  that  the  Hindoos  seem  to  consider  them  as  they  do 
natural  evils.  ....  Selfishness,  in  a  word,  unrestrained  by  principle, 
operates  universally;  and  money,  the  grand  instrument  of  selfish 
gratifications,  may  be  called  the  supreme  idol  of  the  Hindoos." 
Speaking  of  the  lowest  class,  Mr.  Grant  says, "  Discord,  hatred,  abuse, 
slanders,  complaints,  and  litigations  prevail  to  a  surprising  degree. 
....  Seldom  is  there  a  household  without  its  internal  divisions  and 
lasting  enmities,  most  commonly,  too,  on  the  score  of  interest.  .... 
Though  tho  Bengalese  have  not  sufficient  resolution  to  vent  their 
resentments  against  each  other  in  open  combat,  yet  robberies,  thefts, 
burglaries,  river  piracies,  and  all  sorts  of  depredations  where  darkness, 
secrecy,  or  surprise  can  give  advantage,  are  exceedingly  common, 
and  have  been  so  in  every  past  period  of  which  any  account 
is  extant.  Benevolence  has  been  represented  as  a  leading  principle  in 
the  minds  of  the  Hindoos,  but  those  who  make  this  assertion  xnow 
little  of  their  character.  ....  Filial  and  parental  affection  appear 
equally  deficient  among  them,  and  in  the  conjugal  relation  the  charac- 
teristic indifference  of  the  people  is  also  discernible  among  those  who 
come  most  within  the  sphere  of  European  observation,  namely,  the 
lower  orders." 

As  the  picture  here  given  was  drawn  by  one  who  passed  a  great 
part  of  his  life  among  the  people  he  has  described,  and  attained  a 
high  rank  .among  those  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
company's  affairs,  and  as  in  some  respects  it  has  been  abundantly 
confirmed  by  other  writers  of  unquestionable  authority,  there  is 
unhappily  no  reason  for  believing  that  it  is  very  greatly  overchaiged. 

A  great  part  of  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  Bengal  was  for  a 
long  series  of  years  occupied  with  the  suppression  of  'dakoity,'  or 
a  system  of  robbing  in  gangs,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  any 
material  check  has  been  given  to  this  practice.  Instonces  have 
jccurred  where  whole  families  have  practised  dakoity  from  generation 
to  generation.  The  name  has  been  considered  to  give  the  possessor  a 
higher  rank  than  that  of  a  mere  ryot^  or  cultivator.  The  dakoits  of 
Bengal  have  often  settled  homes,  possess  land,  and  associate  freely 
with  men  of  influence  in  their  villages.  They  are  found  among 
Mohammedans  as  well  as  Hindoos.  When  at  length  their  guilt  is 
established,  they  meet  death  with  an  indifference  which,  but  for  the 
little  value  attached  to  life  in  India  by  the  lower  classes,  would  pass 
for  fortitude.  The  measures  adopted  of  late  years  to  suppress  the 
system  of  dakoity  have  been  to  a  great  extent  successfuL 

Government,  Ac, — ^The  seat  of  the  supreme  government  of  India  is 
at  Calcutta,  the  Gk>vemor-General  of  India  being  also  (Governor  of 
the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  who  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  three  ordi- 
nary members,  and  one  or  two  members  extraordinary :  one  of  these  two 
is  frequently,  but  not  necessarily,  the  commander-in-chief.  There  is 
also  (under  the  Act  16  and  17  Via  cap.  95)  a  legislative  coimcil,  of  which 
the  preceding  council  are  members,  with  the  addition  of  the  Govemor- 
Qeneral.    The  Governor-General  may  declare  war  or  conclude  peace, 
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pardon  criminals,  and,  within  certain  limits,  exuict  laws.  Under  him 
there  are,  for  the  general  government,  a  secnstary  and  under-sccretary 
for  the  respective  departments  denominated  the  home,  the  finance,  the 
foreign,  and  the  military :  for  Bengal  there  is  a  deputy-governor,  a  secre- 
tary, and  two  under-secretaries ;  and  for  the  North-Westem  provinces 
there  is  a  lieutenant-governor,  a  secretary,  and  an  assistant-secretary. 
The  secretaries  communicate  with  the  Governor-General  and  with  the 
Board  of  Directors  in  London.  The  territorial  under-secretary  fills 
in  some  respects  a  similar  office  to  that  of  tibe  English  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer ;  the  judicial  under-secretary  has  the  general  direction 
of  the  police,  and  is  the  channel  of  commtmication  between  th« 
government  and  the  chief  criminal  and  civil  courts  (the  Snddef 
Dewanny  and  the  Nizamut  Adawlut).  The  collectors  in  the  provinces, 
besides  recovering  the  land  revenues,  have  the  management  of  the 
estates  of  minors,  and  are  empowered  to  decide  summarily  in  suits 
between  landlord  and  tenant^  that  is,  in  disputes  involving  the 
revenue.  When  collected,  the  revenue  is  lodged  with  a  native 
treasurer,  who  gives  heavy  security,  for  transmission  to  Calcutta. 

There  is  a  supreme  court  at  Calcutta  for  the  Presidency  of  Bengal, 
consisting  of  a  chief  judge  and  two  puisne  judges,  with  a  master  in 
equity,  a  registrar,  and  other  officers,  and  there  is  also  a  Hindoo  and 
a  Mohammedan  law-officer  attached  to  the  court.  This  court  has 
cognizance  of  civil,  criminal,  and  police  matters.  It  is  a  court  of 
appeal,  and  also  for  the  remission  or  mitigation  of  sentences ;  it  has 
the  power  to  suspend  provincial  judges,  and  it  may  hear  original 
civil  suits  where  the  amount  involved  exceeds  5000/.  Under  this 
court  are  the  provincial  courts  of  appeal,  consisting  of  a  chief  and  a 
puisne  judge,  which  have  no  criminal  jurisdiction ;  they  may  enter* 
tain  civil  causes  for  sums  exceeding  5000  rupees  if  the  plaintiff  desire 
it;  the  appeals  lie  from  the  ZiUah  courtis,  and  their  decision  is 
filial,  except  in  cases  of  special  appeal.  There  are  also  commissioners 
of  circuit^  who  hold  sessions  of  jail-delivery  twice  in  each  year 
throughout  the  country,  and  fulfil  likewise  some  duties  connected 
with  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  The  ZiUah  courts  have  cognizance 
of  affrays,  thefts,,  burglaries,  &a ;  the  power  to  try  civil  causes  for 
amounts  not  exceeding  20,000  rupees  (where,  as  is  mentioned  above, 
the  plaintiff  does  not  remove  the  suit  into  a  higher  court) ;  to  decide 
on  appeals  from  registrars  on  suits  not  exceeding  500  rupees,  from 
the  native  judges  (Sudder  Aumeems),  and  Moonsiffs ;  and  three  Siillah 
judges  may  be  invested  by  the  Governor-General  with  power  to  hold 
sessions  and  jail  delivery.  Many  of  these  Zillah  courts  have  been 
furnished  with  native  judges,  and  by  a  recent  regulation  native 
assessors  may  sit  on  the  bench  with  European  judges.  These  courts 
have  authority  over  the  police,  and  the  judges  have  the  duty 
imposed  on  them  of  examining  the  state  of  the  jails  weekly.  The 
Moonsi£b  and  Sudder  Aumeems  are  always  native  judges ;  of  the  first 
several  are  stationed  in  the  interior  of  every  district,  and  the  second 
are  fixed  at  the  same  station  with  the  European  judge.  They  are 
empowered  to  try  causes  for  sums  below  1000  rupees,  and  in  some 
cases  as  high  as  5000  rupees,  but  appeals  lie  to  the  courts  above  them. 
The  civil  law  is  adnmustered  according  to  the  religious  code  of  the 
party,  whether  Hindoo  or  Mohammedan,  but  the  criminal  code  is 
the  Mohammedan,  softened  in  some  of  its  sentences  of  mutilation  of 
limbs,  whipping  to  death,  &c.,  to  imprisonment  for  various  terms. 
The  police  extends  all  over  the  countiy.  It  is  divided  into  stations 
each  with  a  native  officer,  native  registrar,  and  from  20  to  30  police- 
men well  armed :  a  portion  of  the  police  are  mounted,  and  there  is 
also  a  river  police.  In  the  whole  presidency  there  are  about  900 
stations.  Every  village  has  also  its  own  watchman,  armed  and  paid 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  presidency  contains 
160,000  villages  so  provided.  The  head  officer  receives  criminal 
charges,  holds  inquests,  forwards  criminals,  prosecutors,  and  witnesses 
to  the  Zillah  court,  and  reports  proceedings  to  the  European  magis- 
trate under  whom  he  is  placed. 

The  Church  of  England  establishment  in  Bengal  consists  of  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  who  is  Metropolitan  of  India,  an  archdeacon, 
and  62  chaplains  and  aasistantrchaplains,  who  are  dispersed  in  various 
parts  of  the  province.  The  bishop  is  also  visitor  of  the  Bishop's 
College  at  Calcutta. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  have 
ministers  in  Calcutta  and  other  parts  of  tiie  Presidency,  and  both 
superintend  laige  educational  establishments.  There  are  Roman 
Catholic  clergymen  also,  chiefly  for  persons  of  that  faith  who  are 
serving  in  the  army,  and  ministers  of  various  religious  denominations. 
The  amount  paid  by  government  to  English,  Scotch,  and  Roman 
Catholic  chaplains  is  about  61,1982.  a  year. 

EdwxUifm, — There  are  few  countries  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  popu* 
lation  is  at  once  poor  and  well  instructed,  and  Bengal  does  not  furnish 
an  exception  to  this  remarL  The  great  schools  or  colleges  in  the 
cities  and  towns  are  mostly  of  recent  establishment^  and  owe  their 
existence  to  Europeans.  Tillage  schools  are  numerous,  but  they  are 
rarely  commensxirate  with  the  wants  of  the  people.  The  instructors 
are  frequently  incompetent,  and  few  among  the  villagers  can  spare 
from  their  scanty  earnings  the  trifling  sum  requisite  to  pay  for  the 
instruction  of  their  children.  The  eiducation  of  BUndoo  children 
generally  begins  when  they  are  five  years  old,  and  the  cases  are  rare 
m  which  pupils  are  continued  in  the  schools  after  they  are  ten  years 
of  age.    One  reason  for  this  is,  that  as  the  pupils  make  progress  the 
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fees  required  are  increased  to  a  degree  which  compels  the  majority  of 
parenta  to  withdraw  their  children  before  they  attain  the  age  at  which 
they  could  make  most  pi^gresa.  The  amount  of  knowledge  acquired 
comprises  only  reading,  wiiting,  and  the  elementary  rules  of  arith- 
metic. Through  an  absurdity  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account^  the 
books  generally  used  are  composed  in  a  language  or  dialect  quite 
different  from  that  commonly  spoken,  so  that  tiie  pupil  learns  to 
repeat  a  vast  number  of  verses  and  phrases  without  knowing  what 
they  mean.  Praiseworthy  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  East  India 
Company  to  remedy  this  state  of  things.  On  this  subject  Colonel 
Sykes  remarks  : — "  The  government  educational  institutions  of  India 
date  comparatively  from  so  recent  a  perio<l  that  the  most  ancient 
among  them  (with  the  exception  of  the  Sanscrit  college  at  Benares), 
the  Hindoo  college  at  Calcutta^  was  only  in  its  28th  year  in  1844 ;  and 
many  of  them  ai%  only  of  five  or  six  years'  standing.  A  gradual  pro- 
^^ress  however  is  manifest,  both  in  the  number  and  character  of  these 
mstitutions ;  and  though  the  time  is  far — very  far — distant  when  they 
will  be  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  the  people,  yet  a  perseverance 
in  the  benevolent  and  politic  activity  which  has  evidently  been 
strengthening  of  lato  years,  will  ultimately  fully  realise  the  objects 
contemplated  —  a  healthy,  moral,  and  intellectual  standard  in 
the  native  mind,  and  a  bond  of  union  between  the  governors  and 
governed,  by  sympathies  and  tastes  in  common,  derived  from  a  com- 
mon knowledge." 

Previous  to  the  renewal  of  the  company's  charter  in  1813,  the 
Mohammedan  College,  or  Medrissa,  of  Calcutta,  was  the  only  institu- 
iion  for  educating  native  children  under  the  direct  patronage  of  the 
government  within  the  province.  This  college  was  founded  in  1781 
by  Warren  Hastings.  At  the  renewal  of  the  charter  in  1813  the 
company  was  bound  to  expend  one  lac  of  rupees  annually  for  this 
object.  This  sum  (about  10,000/.)  would  do  but  little  towards  pro- 
viding instruction  for  the  population  of  the  three  presidencies,  and 
the  company  has  not  considered  itself  to  be  thus  restricted  by  the 
terms  of  the  enactment.  In  April,  1843,  a  council  of  education  was 
established  in  Calcutta  by  the  government  for  the  superintendence  of 
colleges  and  schools.  There  were  at  that  time  six  in  Calcutta,  five  in 
Hoogly,  twenty-five  in  the  provinces  under  Bengal,  and  fifteen  in  the 
North- Western  provinces.  Scholarships  have  since  been  founded  to 
the  number  of  203  English  and  88  Oriental,  as  follows :— English,  154 
junior  for  four  years,  and  49  senior  for  six  years ;  Oriental,  60  junior 
for  four  years,  and  38  senior  for  six  years.  In  selecting  young  men 
for  situations  in  the  government  service,  preference  is  given  to  such 
a«  have  distinguished  themselves  as  students.  At  the  annual  examina- 
tion of  the  Hindoo  college  in  1845,  Lord  Hardinge  said  that  besides 
the  establishment  of  "  a  college  at  Patna  since  last  autumn,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  the  establishment  in  Bengal  of  100  schools 
for  instruction  in  the  vernacular."  These  schools  were  established, 
but  at  the  date  of  the  last  report  only  29  of  them  remained,  and 
these  were  in  a  languishing  condition.  The  cause  of  this  failure 
appears  to  have  been  the  want  of  a  proper  system  of  inspection  of  the 
schools.  In  the  North- Western  provinces  the  nature  of  the  tenure 
under  which  land  is  possessed,  and  the  advantage  of  an  official  regis- 
tration of  deeds,  make  it  the  interest  of  all  parties  to  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  mensuration:  this 
circumstance,  combined  with  an  efficient  management  and  inspection 
of  the  schools,  has  g^ven  a  considerable  impulse  to  education  among 
the  natives.  The  amount  expended  on  public  schools  throughout 
the  entire  presidency  in  1851  was71,700i.;  of  which  about  14,730/. 
was  derived  from  fees  paid  by  the  pupils,  and  from  bequests ;  the 
rest  was  defrayed  by  the  government.  Of  the  native  students  attend- 
ing the  public  schools,  as  compared  with  the  extent  of  their  respective 
communities,  the  larger  proportion  appear  to  be  of  the  Mohammedan 
sect,  the  Mohammedan  students  being  to  the  Hindoo  as  one  to  five ; 
while  in  the  general  sum  of  the  population  the  Mohammedans  are  to 
the  Hindoos  only  as  one  to  twelve.  Many  of  the  schools  instituted 
by  the  various  Missionary  Societies  included  in  the  subjoined  table, 
ore  of  a  superior  class. 

In  January,  1852,  the  statistics  of  Protestant  Churches  and  Schools 
in  both  departments  of  Bengal  Presidency  were  as  follows : — 

Lower  ProTlnoes,      North-Western 
or  Provinces,  or 

Bengal  Presidency.  Agra  Presidency. 


Miflnoaary  Stations 
Missionaries    .... 
Native  Catechists 
Native  Churches 
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„      Christian  population 
Boya'  SchooU. — Vernacular 
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Boarding  Schools 

No.  of  Boys 
English  Schools 
No.  of  Boys 
Girls'  Sohools.— Day  Schools    . 
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Missionary  operations  are  carried  on  by  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  the  American 
Missionary  Society,  and  the  London,  Wesleyan,  Baptist,  Free  Church, 
of  Scotland,  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  Bdsel,  American  Pres- 
byterian, General  Baptist^  and  American  Baptist  Missionary  societies. 

Commerce. — The  eztermd  commerce  of  Bengal  is  of  great  magmtude. 
In  the  year  1831-2,  under  ihe  regulated  commerce  during  the  exists 
ence  of  the  trading  privileges  of  Uie  £ast  India  Company,  the  i^gf^fmnt 
of  the  imports  into  Bengal  (exclusive  of  the  trade  withj«}ii]ia)  was 
close  upon  two  millions  sterling ;  of  the  exports  .a^»9«i  3,380,000^. 
During  the  years  184243  to  1849-50  the  amotmi  of  imports  and 
exports,  excluaive  of  the  Indian  port-to-port  t^e,  was  as  follows, 
namely : — 

Imports.  Exports. 

1842.43  .  .  .  £5,568,897  .  .  .  £7,436,370 

18*13.44  .  .  6,226,849  .  .  .  10,076,904 

1844.45  .  .  .  7,515,'955  .  .  .  10,218,740 

1845.46  .  .  .  6,223,623  .  .  .  10,102,755 

1846.47  .  .  .  6,649,671  .  .  .  9,519,798 

1847.48  .  .  .  5,418,585  .  .  .  8,866,928 

1848.49  .  .  .  5,770,623  .  .  9,819,743 

1849.50  .  .  .  6,498,035  .  .  .  10,503,244 

The  commerce  of  India  has  very  greatly  expanded  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  several  restrictions 
and  the  abolition  of  certain  oppressive  duties.  Transit  or  inland 
duties  were  abolished  in  1886 ;  export-duties  were  removed  from 
sugar  in  1836,  and  from  cotton  in  1847.  In  1848  the  duties  on  cargoes 
of  British  and  foreign  ships  were  equalised,  and  duties  on  goods  con- 
veyed from  port  to  port  in  India  were  abolished.  Another  advantage 
to  the  shipping  interest  is  the  recognition  by  law  of  Asiatic  sailors,  or 
Lascars,  being  natives  of  India  and  under  the  govenunent  of  the  East 
India  Company,  as  British  seamen. 

One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  internal  commerce  in  India 
is  the  trade  in  salt.  In  1849-50  the  sale  of  salt  amounted  to  about  five 
and  a  half  millions  of  maunds,  each  maund  consisting  of  82  lb&  Of 
this  quantity  624,673  maimds  were  imported  from  England;  2,126,848 
maunds  from  all  countries.  The  excise  duty  on  salt  is  24  rupees  per 
maund,  or  Jef.  per  lb.  The  East  India  Company  is  still  the  largest 
manufacturer  and  dealer  in  salt,  but  individuals  also  participate  in 
the  titide,  both  by  importation  and  manufacture.  The  net  revenue 
from  salt,  deiived  from  government  sales,  excise  on  private  manufac-. 
ture,  and  customs  duty,  amounted  during  1849-50  to  274,781  ^  The 
amoxmt  of  the  customs  duties  for  the  Presidency  of  Bengal  in  1850-51 
was  1,014,564^. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  trade  between  Bengal  and  China  is^ 
carried  on  from  Calcutta.     The  most  valuable  part  of  this  trade,  as* 
regards  its  amount,  is  the  shipment  of  opium.     The  opium  revenue 
yielded  1,695,323/.   in  the  year  1844-45;    2,069,743/.   in   184546; 
2,136,880/.  in  1846-47 ;  1,210,809/.  in  1847-48  ;  1,885,865/.  in  1848-49  ; 
and  2,625,747/.  in  1849-50..     No  person  in  the  Bengal  territory  ia 
allowed  to  grow  the  poppy,  except  on  account  of  the  government 
The  other  principal  articles  shipped  from  Bengal  to  China  are  salt- ' 
petre,  pearls,  camelians,  coral,  woollen  and  cotton  manufactures  of 
Europe,  and  rice.    The  returns  have  been  made  in  silver  bullion, 
known  as  Sycee  silver,  and  in  bills  of  exchange  drawn  upon  the 
government  at  Bengal  by  the  factory  at  Canton,  and  given  in  payment, 
for  the  investment  of  tea  sent  to  Europe.     The  trade  between  Bengal 
and  the  Eastern  Islands,  and  the  Arabian  and  Persian  gulfs  ia  very 
considerable. 

The  trade  of  Bengal  with  England  comprehends  an  immense  variety 
of  objects.  The  principal  articles  of  import  are  various  metals,  foreign 
wine  and  spirits,  beer,  woollen  and  cotton  cloths,  cotton  yam,  gla^s, 
and  hardware ;  in  return  for  which  the  exports  are  silk  and  silk  manu- 
factures, indigo,  sugar,  saltpetre,  and  lac-dye.  Of  these  articles  indigo 
is  by  far  the  most  important,  its  value  being  equal  to  nearly  one-half 
the  total  exports  to  Europe  from  the  province.  It  ia  principally  cul- 
tivated in  Moorshedabad,  Nuddeah,  and  Jessore  in  Bengal,  and  Tirhoot 
in  Bahar,  where  there  are  altogether  from  300  to  400  factories  in 
operation.  This  important  branch  of  commerce  has  chiefly  arisen 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Of  the  total  supply  of 
indigo  it  is  said  that  India  now  produces  about  five-sixths.  The 
cotton  exported  from  Bengal  is  very  small  in  amount  as  compared 
with  that  sent  from  the  other  provinces ;  for  the  Bengalese  grow  very 
little  more  than  they  work  up  themselves.  The  exports  of  cotton 
from  Bengal  in  1849-50  were,— to  England,  27,806  lbs. ;  to  all  other 
.places,  1,817,971  lbs.  During  the  same  year  Madras  exported  upwards 
of  13,000,000  lbs.,  and  Bombay  more  than  150,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton. 

With  Uie  exception  of  the  districts  on  the  eaetem  frontier,  silk  ia 
grown  in  every  part  of  the  province  of  Bengal,  and  forms  a  consi- 
derable part  of  its  exports ;  nearly  the  whole  quantity  of  raw  silk 
that  is  shipped  is  sent  to  England,  which  likewise  receives  more  than 
half  of  the  sUk  fabrics  exported  from  the  province.  The  importation 
of  this  commodity  into  England  from  Bengal  is  greatly  influenced  by 
the  state  of  fiscal  regulations  in  the  mother  coimtry.  Recent  I^iisla- 
tion  has  tended  to  increase  the  use  of  East  India  sugafln  England. 

Saltpetre  is  another  article  of  importance  in  the  external*  commerce 
of  Bengal.  Nearly  seven-eighths  of  the  whole  quantity  shipiVd  from 
the  province  come  to  Great  Britiiin.    This  brauch  of  tnidc  U  valuable, 
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from  its  furnishing  a  material  park  of  the  freight  of  homeward-bound 
shipB,  the  weight  and  bulk  of  saltpetre  being  great  in  proportion  to 
its  money  value,  while  the  opposite  condition  holds  with  regard  to 
the  greater  part  of  the  productiona  of  India. 

From  France  Bengal  receives  wine  and  brandy  in  muoh  laiger 
quantities  than  the  same  articles  were  formerly  supplied  by  England. 
The  returns  are  principally  made  in  saltpetre  and  indigo. 

To  Portugal  cotton  piece-goods  form  the  principal  export:  the 
imports  consist  almost  wholly  of  bullion  and  wine.  Ab  r^ards  the 
latter  article  a  great  alteration  has  occurred  of  late  years,  in  the  sub- 
stitation  by  the  European  residenta  in  India  of  sherry  for  Madeira ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  piece-goods  of  India  are  now  nearly  super- 
seded in  Portugal  by  the  cheaper  products  of  English  looms.  A  large 
part  of  the  trade  of  .Portugal  with  China  has  been  carried  on  inter- 
mediately through  Calcutta^  where  the  Portuguese  traders  take  in 
opium  and  cotton,  the  returns  for  which  go  direct  from  Canton  to 
Portugal,  or  to  the  Transatlantic  possessions  of  that  country.  A  trade 
nearly  similar  in  its  character  has  been  kept  up  between  Bengal  and 
Brazil  since  the  political  separation  of  the  latter  country  from  Portugal. 

The  United  States  of  America  take  from  Bengal  silk,  piece-goods, 
and  indigo,  with  some  other  articles  of  Indian  produce  to  a  small 
amount.  The  imports  from  North  America  consist  mostly  of  specie, 
or  of  metals  and  manufactured  goods  procured  from  Europe.  Cai^oes 
of  ice  have  been  brought  to  Calcutta  from  the  United  Statca 

Bengal  exports  to'  Java  piece-goods  and  opium,  and  receives  in 
return  copper  of  Japan,  Banca  tin,  with  pepper  and  spices,  the  pro- 
duce of  Java.  The  trade  with  Sumatra  has  nearly  ceased  since  the 
cession  of  Bencoolen  to  tho  Dutch.  To  Manilla  cotton  piece-goods 
aro  sent;  the  returns  aro  copper  and  silver  from  the  South  American 
mines,  and  a  few  trifling  articles  of  fragrant  woods  and  spices,  the 
produce  of  the  Philippine  isles. 

From  the  Coromandel  coast  chank-shells  amounting  to  a  considerable 
value  are  brought  These  shoUs  are  employed  by  the  Hindoos  in  their 
religious  worship,  and  aro  cut  into  bracelets  or  worn  round  the  ancle  : 
payment  for  them  is  usually  made  in  rice  and  European  goods. 
Ceylon  supplies  Bengal  with  cocoa-nut  oil,  coir,  a  few  pearls,  some 
spices,  and  chank-shells,  in  rotum  for  piece-goods,  sugar,  silk,  and 
rice.  Teak  timber,  sandal-wood,  coir,  cocoa-nuts,  and  drugs  aro 
received  from  Malabar,  which  takes  in  payment  piece-goods,  metals, 
and  British  woollens,  with  dates,  raisins,  coral,  and  pearls  brought 
from  the  Arabian  and  Persian  gulf&  From  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Arabian  and  Persia])  gulfs  Bengal  roccives  Persian  copper, 
almonds,  dates,  coffee,  gums,  pearls,  coir,  cocoa-nuts,  pepper,  and 
bullion,  the  last  in  a  large  proportion,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  Spanish  dol- 
lars, .Persian  rupees,  gold  tomauns,  and  Venetian  sequins.  The  returns 
aro  made  in  cotbon  piece-goods,  silk  good.^,  indigo,  sugar,  and  grain. 

The  Mauritius  is  supplied  with  large  shipments  of  rice  from  Bcngiil, 
and  gives  in  rotum  pepper  and  spices  from  the  Malabar  coast. 

Penang,  and  of  late  years  Singaporo,  have  been  the  chief  entrepots 
of  the  trade  carried  on  between  Bengal  and  the  straits  of  Malacca, 
Borneo,  Celebes,  and  the  Molucca  Inlands.  The  moat  valuable  part 
of  the  import  trade  from  this  quarter  is  treasure  in  the  form  of  gold- 
dust  from  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  and  dollars  and  Sycee  silver  brought 
by  Chinese  vessels.  Besides  tho  precious  metals  Bengal  roccives 
popper,  spices,  tin,  various  drugs,  betel-nut,  and  wax.     Cotton  piece- 

foodfl,  opium,  and  rico  form  the  principal  articles  of  export  from 
bengal  to  these  settlements. 

From  the  Birmese  empire  Bengal  imports  timber  and  planks. 
Gold  and  silver  in  the  form  of  circular  flat  cakes  of  various  sizes,  and 
also  of  various  standards  from  pure  gold  or  silver  to  two-thirds  alloy 
aro  imported  to  a  considerable  amount.  Small  quantities  of  wax, 
sapan-wood,  ivory,  and  drugs  are  furnished  by  this  trade  to  Bengal, 
which  returns  British  cotton-goods,  grain,  indigo,  sugar,  and  opium. 

Military  Forces. — These  include  regular  and  irregular  cavalry, 
infanCry,  artillery,  and  police  battalions.  In  the  native  regiments 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  officers  aro  British.  The  expense  of 
the  military  force  in  the  presidency,  including  the  North-Westem 
provinces,  amounted  in  1850-51  to  the  gross  sum  of  about  five 
millions  sterling.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  cost  of  military  stores 
sent  from  England  is  included  in  this  statement. 

Revenue^  <t*c. — The  net  revenue  of  the  presidencv  of  Bengal  in  tho 
year  1850-51  was  about  7,000,000^.,  or  including  the  North- Western 
provinces  (otherwise  the  Agra  Presidency),  and  the  Panjab  and  Trans- 
Indus  territory,  about  18,8S0,000Z.  The  total  of  the  charges  in  the 
same  period  was  10,818,430^  The  public  debt  of  the  Presidency  on 
April  30th,  1851,  amounted  to  about  46,000,000/. 

(Ayin-i-Akbari ;  Renne^'s  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindustan ;  Mill's 
Jlistory  of  British  India;  Mr.  Charles  Grant's  Observations  on  the 
State  of  Society  among  the  Asiatic  Subjects  of  Great  Britain ; 
M'Pherson's  History  of  the  European  Commerce  with  India;  Dr. 
Francis  Hamilton's  (i&te  Buchanan)  Statistical  Survey  of  certain 
Districts  of  Bengal ;  Parliamentary  Reports  ;  Journal  of  the  Statistical 
Society  for  May,  1850;  Statisticai  Papers  of  Bast  India  Company, 
1853 ;  Jieport  of  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Indian 
Territories,  1863.)    [See  Supplement,  under  Himdustan.] 

BENGA'ZI,  a  town  of  Bjirbary,  situated  at  the  eastern  entrance  of 
the  Greater  Syrtis,  in  the  district  of  Barca,  in  32°  V  N.  lat,;  20"  3' 
K  long.      It  Btandfl  close  on  the  sea-shore,  at  tho  extremity  of  a 


beautiful  plain,  extending  to  the  foot  of  the  Cyrenaic  chain  of  moun- 
tains, which  aro  fourteen  miles  to  the  south-east  The  coat«t  is 
sandy  for  about  half  a  mile  inland,  but  beyond  there  is  a  mixture  of 
rook  and  excellent  soil,  which  is  well  wooded  and  supplies  the  town 
abundantly  with  com  and  vegetables ;  cattle  and  sheep  are  brought 
from  the  neighbouring  mountains. 

The  port  appears  formerly  to  have  been  capable  of  containing 
veasebi  of  about  800  tons  burden  ;  but  it  is  fast  filling  up  with  sand 
and  alluvium  brought  down  by  tho  heavy  rains  which  annually 
deluge  the  town,  and  boats  only  can  now  enter  where  fifty  years  ago 
large  ships  usod  to  lie.  It  is  well  protected  by  a  reef  of  rocks  lying 
across  at  a  short  distance  from  the  mouth,  which  leave  a  narrow  and 
difficult  channel  on  each  side,  only  accessible  to  vessels  drawing  seven 
or  eight  feet  water.  The  harbour  doubtless  communicated  in  former 
times  with  a  large  salt-water  lake  (probably  the  Tritonis  of  Strabo)  to 
the  southward  of  the  town,  but  from  the  accumulation  of  sand  this 
communication  is  now  interrupted  during  the  summer  months.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour  stands  the  castle,  constructed  on  the 
ruins  of  some  ancient  building,  which  are  still  visible  above  the  soil ; 
but  the  present  structure  is  so  slightly  put  together  with  small  stones 
and  mud  that  it  is  deemed  prudent  not  to  fire  salutes  from  it.  It  is 
provided  with  nine  guns,  18-pounders;  its  form  is  squaro,  with  round 
towers  at  three  of  the  angles ;  but  the  fourth,  the  only  one  which 
would  prove  offensive  to  vessels  entering  the  harbour,  is  occupied  by 
a  pile  of  buildings  appropriated  to  the  harem  of  the  governor. 

The  houses  luce  most  Arab  buildings  are  constructed  of  rough 
small  stones,  cemented  with  mud  instead  of  mortar.  They  consist  of 
a  ground-floor  only,  which  is  built  round  a  quadrangular  open  court- 
yiuxl :  this  court-yard  is  not  paved,  and  In  the  better  class  of  houses 
there  is  a  well  in  the  centre.  Some  spread  a  proparation  of  lime  over 
the  mud,  which  covers  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses,  thus  foiming 
a  surface  impeiirious  to  the  weather  as  long  as  the  coating  remains 
in  good  condition.  During  the  heavy  rains  which  occur  from 
January  till  Maroh  every  year  these  frail  fabrics  give  way,  and  fall  in 
on  their  indolent  tenants.  At  this  season  the  streets  are  converted  into 
rivers,  the  market  is  without  supplies,  and  many  thousand  sheep  and 
goats  perish  from  the  bleak  winds  and  chilling  rains  which  prevail. 
ISengazi  has  become  proverbial  for  flies,  the  swarms  of  which  are  a 
serious  nuisance  during  the  day,  and  aro  exchanged  at  night  for 
myriads  of  fleas  and  mosquitoes. 

Bengazi  is  in  the  dominions  of  the  pasha  of  Tripoli,  under  whom  it  is 
governed  by  a  bey.  The  bey,  his  officers,  and  the  troops  reside  in 
the  castle.  The  town  contains  about  2500  inhabitants,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  whom  are  Jews  and  negro  slaves  ;  the  former,  in  spite  of  the 
many  heavy  exactions  on  them,  are  the  principal  merchants  and  trades- 
men of  the  place.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  cattle,  com  and 
wool ;  for  cattle  Malta  offers  a  ready  and  (with  a  favourable  passage) 
a  lucrative  market.  Dysentery,  liver  complaints,  cutaneous  diseases, 
and  fevers  are  common  in  Bengazi,  but  cases  of  ophthalmia  »are 
comparativtly  rare.  Ships  touching  at  this  port  are  always  sure  to 
find  a  plentiful  supply  of  beef,  mutton,  and  poultry,  with  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  water.  The  fig  and  palm  flourish  abundantly ;  tho 
fig-tree,  for  the  most  part  wild,  produces  only  a  small  fruit,  which 
never  comes  to  perfection ;  but  great  care  is  taken  with  the  culti- 
vation of  the  palm  for  the  sake  of  the  dates.     [Barca.] 

Bengazi  occupies  the  site  of  the  Berenice  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  of 
the  Heaperis  of  earlier  times,  one  of  the  Cyrenaic  cities ;  but  few 
remains  now  appear  to  mark  its  former  importance.  Extensive 
remains  are  however  still  found  within  half  a  mile  round  Bengazi,  at 
the  depth  of  a  foot  or  two  below  the  surface ;  and  when  a  house  is 
intended  to  be  built  the  projector  has  only  to  send  a  few  men  to 
obtain  the  most  beautiful  S])ccimcns  of  Grecian  architecture,  which 
are  broken  up  on  tho  spot  into  small  pieces  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  new  buildings. 

Though  the  walls  of  Berenice  were  completely  rebuilt  by  Justinian 
(Procopius,  book  vi.)  scarcely  a  vestige  of  them  remains ;  but  to  the 
north  of  the  town  reservoirs  may  be  traced  with  water-troughs  of 
stone.  At  the  time  of  the  heavy  rains  many  coins  and  gems  are 
washed  down  from  this  spot,  where  a  bank  of  20  or  30  feet  has 
been  formed  by  the  rubbish  of  the  ancient  city.  In  the  quarries 
whence  the  materials  for  the  ancient  city  were  procured,  and 
which  when  no^  far  from  the  town  were  usually  excavated  for  tombs, 
no  sepulchral  traces  could  be  found :  they  must  therefore  be  sought 
beneath  the  soil  with  other  remains. 

Some  of  these  quarries  are  sunk  below  the  plain  to  a  considerable 
depth,  and  are  not  visible  till  closely  approached.  Besides  these 
thero  are  some  singular  chasms  of  natural  formation,  whose  bottoms 
present  a  flat  surface  of  excellent  soil  several  hundred  feet  in  length, 
inclosed  within  steep  sides  of  solid  rock  rising  to  the  height  of  60  or 
70  feet  before  they  reach  the  level  of  the  plain.'  They  generally 
present  a  scene  of  the  greatest  luxuriance ;  and  in  these  calm  and 
beautiful  retreats  some  authors  appear  to  recognise  the  far-famed 
gardens  of  the  Hesperides  described  by  Scylax.  The  town  was 
originally  called  Hesperides. 

Some  of  these  chasms  have  assumed  the  form  of  lakes,  in  most  of 
which  the  water  appears  to  be  very  deep,  rising  in  some  nearly  to  tho 
top,  and  in  others  about  20  feet  below.  There  are  also  several 
subterranean  caves,  one  of  which  at  the  depth  of  about  80  feet  below 
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the  Burfaoe  of  the  plain  oontains  a  lai^  body  of  fresh  water,  said  to 
run  far  into  the  earth,  and  in  some  places  30  feet  deep.  This  oave 
widens  out  into  a  spacious  chunber,  the  sides  of  which  have  evidently 
been  shaped  by  the  ohisel,  and  it  rises  to  a  considerable  height.  This 
body  of  water  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  Lethon  or  Ladon  River  of 
the  ancient  writers.  The  lake  at  the  back  of  the  town  may  probably 
be  the  Tritonis  of  Strabo,  but  the  island  in  it  on  which  stood  the 
Temple  of  Venus  has  disappearod.  The  neighbourhood  of  Bengasi 
still  offers  much  for  the  research  of  the  intelligent  tnyeller.  Bengazi 
Castle  lies  in  82'  7'  N.  lat.,  20**  8'  K  lonf  . 

(Beechey's  ExpedUum  into  Africa  ;  DeUa  Cella's  Narrative;  Pacho's 
Voyage  dam  la  Marmarique,  la  OyrenaHque,  &c.) 

BEXQUELA,  a  district  on  the  west  oosst  of 'Africa,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Angola,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  river  Coanza,  in 
9*  20'  S.  lat.  Some  accounts  however  cany  it  no  farther  north  than 
to  the  river  Longa  in  11*  S.  lai,  and  others  no  farther  than  to  the 
river  Catumbela,  which  falls  into  the  sea  a  little  to  the  south  of  12*" 
S.  lat.  It  is  commonly  considered  as  extending  southward  as  far  as 
Cape  Negro,  in  15**  40^  S.  lat.,  11*  53'  E.  long.  The  district  imme- 
diately to  the  south  of  it  is  called  Mataman.  To  the  east  the  old 
accounts  place  the  province  of  Rimba  and  the  coimt^  of  the  Jagga 
Kassangi,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Cuneni  Some 
authorities  however  extend  the  eastern  limits  of  the  southern  portion 
of  Benguela  across  a  range  of  lofty  mountains  farther  in  the  interior. 

Benguela  is  stated  to  have  beisn  formerly  one  of  the  provinces  of 
the  kingdom  of  Congo,  but  it  had  effected  its  independence  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  centuiy. 
Benguela  was  again  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  province,  stlbject  to  the 
Portuguese  governor-general,  who  resides  at  St.  Paul  de  Loando,  the 
capital  of  Angola.  There  is  a  resident  sub-governor  at  San  FeUpe,  the 
capital  of  Benguela. 

Benguela  was  visited  in  1589  by  the  English  navigator  Andrew 
Battel,  whose  curious  relation  is  given  in  Purchas ;  in  1667  by  the 
missionaries  Angelo  and  Carli ;  in  1682  bv  Father  Merolla ;  and  in 
1688  by  James  Barbot.  In  modem  times  the  cosst  has  been  surveyed 
by  Captain  W.  F.  W.  Owen  and  Captain  YidaL 

The  interior  of  the  country  is  said  to  be  very  mountainous.  On  the 
coast  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Coanza  is  a  con- 
siderable promontory  called  Cape  Ledo.  About  a  degree  farther  to 
the  south  is  the  native  capital,  now  called  Old  Benguela.  The  modem 
capital,  called  San  Felipe,  or  St  Philip  de  Benguela,  tiie  latitude  of 
which,  according  to  a  map  prefixed  to  Mr.  Bowdich's  '  Account  of  the 
Discoveries  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  Interior  of  Angola  and  Mozam- 
bique,' is  nearly  12*  10'  S.,  stands  at  the  bottom  of  a  somewhat  deej> 
bay,  called  Bahia  das  Vaocas,  and  also  Bahia  de  Torre,  or  Tower  Bay, 
from  a  rock  shaped  like  a  tower.  According  to  Battel,  this  bay  affords 
good  and  secure  anchorage. 

Benguela  is  situated  in  an  open  bay,  formed  to  the  south-west  by  a 
projecting  point  of  cliffs,  above  which  is  Mount  Sombreiro,  known  to 
the  English  by  the  name  of  St.  Philip's  Cap,  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
form.  The  trade  of  the  town  has  somewhat  decUned  of  late  years. 
The  buildings  in  the  town  of  Benguela  are  constructed  of  half- 
baked  bricks,  with  mud  for  cement,  the  whole  coated  by  a  thick 
plaster  of  shell  lime.  When  a  house  falls  down  it  is  not  rebuilt,  but 
a  new  one  is  constructed.  From  this  cause  there  are  many  ruins  of 
old  houses  in  the  town.  The  streets  are  straight  and  of  considerable 
breadth.  The  site  of  the  town  is  a  marsh,  fuU  of  stagnant  pools,  and 
very  unhealthy :  the  popidation  is  about  8000,  most  of  whom  are 
free  blacks  or  slaves.  The  valley  which  stretches  eastward  from  the 
\>wn  is  fertile.  A  large  species  of  bullock  is  abundant  in  the  district. 
There  are  also  numerous  goats.  The  wild  animals  include  many  lions, 
tigers,  and  hyosnas,  with  some  elephants ;  and  in  a  small  river  near 
^e  town  are  hippopotami  and  alligators. 

The  rivers  that  £edl  into  the  sea  between  the  Coanza  and  Cape 
Negro,  are  the  following,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  from  north 
to  south  :  the  Longa  (immediately  above  Old  Benguela),  the  Cuvo, 
the  Qunxa  (at  the  mouth  of  which,  on  the  left  bank,  stands  Fort 
Novo  Redondo),  the  Quicombo,  tiie  Egito,  tiie  Inhandanha,  the 
Catumbela,  the  Maribombo  (of  which  a  southern  branch  is  called  the 
Bandeco),  at  San  Felipe  de  Benguela,  the  Copororo  (into  which  the 
Quianhecua  falls  from  the  south),  the  Rio  dos  Mortes,  into  which  the 
Cobal  falls  from  the  south-east,  and  a  large  river,  to  which  no  name 
is  given,  at  Cape  Negro.  There  are  sever^  other  rivdhi  which  do  not 
reach  the  sea,  but  terminate  in  lakes  a  short  distance  inland. 
Between  the  rivers  Copororo  and  dos  Mortes  the  savage  tribes  of  the 
Mocoandos,  the  Mocorocas,  and  the  Muooanhocas  are  said  to  have  their 
residence ;  and  to  the  east  of  these  is  the  territory  of  the  Quilengues. 
To  the  south  of  the  Rio  dos  Mortes  are  the  wandering  tribes  of  the 
Cobaos,  to  the  east  of  whom,  divided  from  them  by  the  Rio  Cobal,  is 
the  territory  of.Donjau.  To  the  south  of  Cape  Negro  are  the 
Mucuambundos,  with  the  ootmtry  called  Hila,  or  Auyls,  to  the  east 
of  them. 

The  climate  of  Benguela  is  described  in  the  old  accounts  as  very 
unhealthy  for  Europeans,  but  Mr.  Bowdich  states  that  according  to 
an  unpublished  memoir  of  M.  de  Souzas,  who  was  governor-general 
of  Angola  till  1780,  the  interior  of  Benguela  is  preferable  to  that  of 
Angola  for  salubrity  as  well  as  for  commerce.  Tne  natives  are  repre- 
sented as  cowardly  in  their  disposition,  and  barbarous  and  brutal  in 


their  habits  and  manner  of  life.  The  Portuguese  made  use  of 
Bengyela  as  a  place  of  banishment  for  malefactors.  In  the  interior 
are  s^eral  large  forests ;  lakes  both  of  salt  and  of  fresh  water  occur. 
There  are  mines  of  silver ;  gold,  copper,  sulphur,  and  petroleum  are 
found.  •  There  are  also  mines  of  rock-ealt.  The  natural  productionsi 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  [Axoola  ;  Congo.] 
Turtles  are  obtained  on  the  sea-coast. 

BENIHASSAN-EL-QADYM,  or  Old  Beni-Hassan,  a  Urge  village 
of  Egypt,  near  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  27*  58'  N.  lat.,  and 
30*  55'  E.  long.  It  is  called  'Old'  to  distinguish  it  from  another 
villsge,  a  little  to  the  south  of  it  and  nearer  to  the  Nile,  which  appears 
to  have  been  founded  about  a  century  since,  when  the  sands  encroached 
upon  the  ground  around  the  village.  The  place  is  of  no  importance 
but  as  marking  the  site  of  the  catacombs  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
are  among  the  finest  and  most  interesting  in  Eg^t  The  most 
important  of  these  catacombs  are  in  a  mountain  a  httle  to  the  north 
of  Beni-Hassan-el-Qadym ;  and  near  them,  in  what  was  once  the  bed 
of  a  steep  torrent,  is  a  large  natural  cave.  The  mountain  is  composed 
of  calcareous  stone,  containing  nummulites,  and  the  chain  to  which 
it  belongs  is  from  200  to  800  feet  in  height ;  but  in  front  of  the 
principu  chain  there  is  a  lower  one  formed  by  like  debris  of  the  rock, 
shells,  and  sand.  In  this  mountain  are  the  excavations,  about  thirty 
in  number,  all  at  the  same  height  in  the  rock,  and  all  having  their 
entrances  on  the  same  platform.  According  to  Hamilton,  these 
grottoes  must  have  been  the  cemeteries  of  the  principal  families  of 
HermopoUs,  which  town  was  directly  opposite  to  them  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  There  are  still  remains  of  stone  roads,  which  lead  from 
the  river^s  side  in  straight  lines  to  the  entrance  of  the  principal  grottoea 

Many  of  the  grottoes  are  of  considerable  extent,  consisting  of  one, 
two,  or  three  apartments  each ;  the  kigest  of  the  apartments  is  about 
60  feet  in  length  by  40  feet  in  breadth.  In  front  of  the  principal  exca- 
vations are  small  porticoes  of  four  or  more  columns;  other  columns 
which  support  the  roof,  that  is,  have  been  left  there  in  the  excavation  of 
the  rock,  are  from  12  to  18  feet  in  height,  but  never  more  than  3  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  base.  They  appear  to  represent  four  large  palm 
branches  tied  together  near  the  small  ends,  and  set  upright  on  the 
thicker  ends,  with  traces  of  other  bands  at  equal  distances  all  the 
way  up.  This  contrivance,  which  is  still  actually  employed  by  the 
natives  in  the  construction  of  reed-huts,  appears  to  have  suggested 
the  first  idea  of  this  kind  of  column,  which  is  in  such  fr«quent  use  in 
various  parts  of  Egypt,  as  the  column  with  what  is  called  the  bell- 
capital  IS  evidently  m  imitation  of  the  trunk  of  the  palm-tree  with 
its  spreading  branches.  The  columns  are  usually  covered  with 
painted  or  sculptured  hierogl3rphics.  The  walls,  like  the  columns, 
nave  been  covered  with  paintings,  some  of  which  are  in  perfect  preaer^ 
vation,  and  the  colours  as  vivid  as  if  recently  applied,  while  others 
have  been  much  defaced.  The  interior  of  one  of  the  principal 
grottoes  has  been  entirely  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  hard  and 
durable  plaster,  painted  so  as  to  resemble  variegated  marble.  The 
paintings  mostly  represent  scenes  of  familiar  life,  and  afford  a  most 
mteresting  view  of  the  habits  and  occupations  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  They  display  the  processes  which  were  followed  in  the 
culture  of  com,  hemp,  and  flax,  and  in  the  manu&cture  of  arms  and 
ropes ;  they  give  views  of  boats  navigating  the  Nile,  with  scenes  of 
fishing,  hunting,  dancing,  wrestling,  sham-fighting,  &&  Some  of  the 
fishing  scenes  are  very  curious :  besides  the  common  mode  of  fishing 
with  the  drag-net,  a  superior  personage  is  in  some  of  them  represented 
as  throwing  his  spear  at  the  fish  in  the  stream.  Several  hippopotami 
are  seen  walking  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  or  with  their  heads  above 
water ;  while  servants  are  paddling  on  their  floats  of  rushes  among 
the  sedges  and  reeds  to  drive  these  animals  away,  in  which  they  are 
assisted  by  water-dogs.   The  fish  are  delineated  with  great  minuteness. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  representations  is  a  scene  of 
antelope  hunting,  where  the  animals  are  pursued  by  hunters  armed 
with  spears,  and  leading  grevhounds  in  leashes,  a  scene  precisely 
similar  to  that  which  may  still  be  witnessed  among  the  Arabs  in  the 
neighbouring  deserts.  Dancing  is  frequently  represented,  sometimes 
with  men  and  women  together,  but  genersily  separate.  The  move- 
ments and  attitudes  of  the  men  are  in  general  very  elegant.  The 
dances  of  the  women  are  much  more  extraordinary ;  their  attitudes 
being  strained  and  unnaturaL  In  the  gymnastic  exercises,  the 
amaring  variety  of  postures  and  the  expressive  manner  in  which  they 
are  drawn,  are  equally  creditable  to  the  expertness  of  the  f^gyptians  in 
this  sort  of  amusement,  and  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  artist.  In  one 
of  the  grottoes  there  are  no  less  than  180  shigle  combats  represented, 
each  perfectly  distinct  from  any  other,  and  all  executed  with  equal 
spirit.  One  curious  scene  exhibits  a  man  in  the  act  of  being  punidied 
with  the  bastinado ;  he  lies  on  his  belly,  and  one  man  holds  his  legs 
and  another  his  arms,  while  a  third  infUcts  the  punishment :  the  affair 
is  altogether  such  as  may  now  be  seen  every  day  at  Cairo.  The  natives 
as  usual  assign  the  origin  of  these  works  to  the  genii  Although 
these  grottoes  may  in  later  times  have  been  occupied  by  recluses,  it 
is  evident  that  they  were  in  the  first  instance  designed  as  catacombs, 
for  the  remains  of  mummies  have  been  found,  even  in  the  great 
chamber  of  the  principal  grotto,  and  all  have  in  one  or  other  of  the 
apartments  mummy-pits,  or  perpendicular  graves  near  the  wall,  and 
holes  have  been  perforated  in  the  walls  to  serve  as  ring-bolts  for  the 
convenience  of  letting  down  the  bodies. 
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(Hamilton'B  jEgyptiaea;  Jkaeription  de  V^fypU;  L^h's  Narrative 
of  a  Journey  in  Egypt ;    Rosellini's  Platu,) 

BENIN,  BIGHT  OF,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  is  contained  between 
Cape  Formosa  to  the  east  and  Cape  St.  PauVs  to  the  west^  the 
distance  between  which  ia  300  geographical  miles  in  an  east-by-south 
direction,  while  that  along  the  coast  is  nearly  850  miles.  It  is  with 
reiy  few  exceptions  one  continuous  line  of  low,  marshy,  sandy 
shore,  intersected  by  numerous  rivers  and  sestuaries^  more  especially 
towards  Cape  Formosa,  where  they  form  alluvial  islands,  which  are 
part  of  the  delta  of  the  Quorra.  The  swampy  character  of  the 
ground  extends  in  some  places  upwards  of  fifty  miles  inland  from  the 
beach,  and  is  thickly  wooded  in  most  parts  wiUi  mangroves  and  other 
aquatic  plants ;  in  the  wet  season  lam  tracts  are  inundated.  The 
principsl  towns  along  the  coasts  are  Quitta,  Great  and  Little  Popoe, 
Whydah,  Porto  Novo,  the  sea-port  of  Ardrah,  Badagry,  and  Lagos. 
At  Badagry  the  English  have  established  a  factory  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  trade  with  the  natives.  In  connection  with  the 
prooeedingB  of  the  British  squadron  engaged  in  the  suppression  of 
the  African  slave-trade,  the  coast  along  the  Bight  of  Benin  was 
blockaded  from  the  6th  December  1851.  The  blockade  was  raised 
on  the  11th  February  1852  in  respect  of  the  following  places, 
namely : — Blockouse,  Elmina  Chica,  Adaffie,  Flokow,  Porto  Seguro, 
Gomiiluta,  Little  Popoe,  Aghwey,  Great  Popoe,  Porto  Novo,  and 
Lagos;  the  kings  and  chiefs  of  these  places  "having  entered  into 
engagements  with  Her  Britannic  MajestVs  government  for  the 
complete  abolition  of  the  traffic  in  slaves.  Lagos  was  attacked  by 
a  small  British  squadron  in  December  1851,  the  town  being  occupied 
by  the  slave-deaUne  king  or  chief  Rosoko,  at  the  head  of  about 
10,000  Africans.  The  operations  commenced  on  the  24th,  and  after 
considerable  loss  on  both  sides,  the  town  was  abandoned  by  Kosoko 
on  the  27tlL  King  Atakoi,  who  had  been  previously  expelled  from 
Lagos  by  the  Africans,  was  reinstated  by  the  British,  and  undertook, 
as  already  stated,  to  co-operate  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade, 
and  to  encourage  the  operations  of  legitimate  commerce. 

The  principal  rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  the  Bight  of 
Benin  are  the  Lagos,  Benin,  Escardos,  Forcados,  Ramos,  Dodo,  and 
Sengana,  all  of  which  except  the  Lagos  communicate  with  each 
other  and  with  the  Quorra.  Of  these,  the  only  rivers  accessible  to 
shipping  are  the  Benin,  Escardos,  and  Forcados.  The  whole  coast  is 
shidlow,  but  it  shoals  gradually  and  regularly,  so  that  a  vessel  may  run 
along  it^  keeping  in  soimdings  of  forty  to  fifty  feet,  with  stiff  muddy 
bottom,  at  the  distance  of  about  four  miles  from  the  beach.  A  slow 
current  always  sets  along  the  shore  to  the  eastward.  The  prevailing 
winds  are  from  the  westward ;  but  this  coast  is  subject  to  violent 
tornadoes,  which  always  blow  from  the  north-east,  and  are 
accompanied  by  heavy  cold  rains,  which  sometimes  depress  the 
thermometer  10  or  15  degrees.  There  is  always  a  heavy  surf  rolling 
on  the  beach,  which  makes  landing  everywhere  dangerous,  even  in 
light  canoes.  The  dry  season  commences  in  August  and  continues 
till  January.  In  the  months  of  February  and  March  the  tornadoes 
are  most  frequent  and  violent,  and  in  the  alternations  of  calms  and 
light  winds  the  thermometer  will  frequently  rise  to  90**,  sometimes  to 
100**.  In  the  rainy  season,  during  temporary  cessations,  the  density 
of  the  vapours  which  rise  in  the  atmosphere  is  most  oppressive. 

The  chief  articles  of  trade  at  the  towns  on  the  coast,  as  well  as  up 
the  rivers,  are  palm-oil  and  ivory ;  little  gold  is  to  be  seen  on  thiiB 
coast,  and  the  use  of  it  is  almost  unknown  at  Whydah.  The 
necessaries  of  life  may  be  procured  at  all  the  larger  towns  cheap  and 
in  abundance;  of  fruits  and  vegetables  there  is  great  variety  and 
plenty. 

This  coast  was  first  visited  by  the  Portuguese  about  the  year  1485, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Dutch ;  but  the  flnt  account  of  the  Engliali 
trading  here  was  in  1558,  when  Captain  Windham  procured  a  caxgo 
of  Guinea  pepper  in  the  Benin  River. 

BENIN,  KINGDOM  OF.    [Goinka.] 

BENIN  RIVER,  formerly  called  by  the  Portuguese  Rio  Formoso, 
is  the  western  arm  of  the  river  Niqbb.  It  empties  itself  into  the 
Bight  of  Benin,  about  115  miles  to  the  N.N.W.  of  Cape  Formosa : 
the  north-west  point  of  entrance  is  in  5"*  46'  N.  lat,  6*  84'  £.  long. 
At  its  mouth  the  river  is  two  miles  wide,  and  has  across  it  a  bar  of 
mud,  day,  and  sand,  extending  from  four  to  five  miles  off,  but  having 
not  more  than  12  or  18  feet  water  on  it  at  low-water  spring-tides.  A 
short  distance  from  the  sea  the  width  of  the  river  diminishes  to  half 
a  mile,  and  at  New  Town,  eighteen  miles  up,  it  is  little  more  thim 
500  yards  across.  The  depth  of  water  does  not  exceed  24  feet  in 
any  part    . 

On  the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  which  belongs  to  the  kingdom 
of  Warree,  the  first  town,  called  Salt  Town,  lies  just  within  the 
mouth ;  the  second,  six  miles  farther  up,  is  called  Bobee  or  Lobou, 
and  the  next  New  Town.  Opposite  New  Town,  on  the  eastern  point 
of  the  Warree  Creek,  is  R^ggio  Town.  The  slave-trade  is  carried  on 
to  some  extent  in  all  the  rivers  of  this  coast  This  river,  like  all  the 
others  on  the  coast,  is  pestilentially  unhealthy;  the  disease  is  a 
malignant  remittent  feyer,  which  generally  proves  fatal  within  the 
third  day  after  the  attack.  The  chief  articles  procured  in  this  river 
are  palm-oil  and  ivory.  In  exchange  the  natives  take  doth  (scarlet 
particularly),  beads,  guns,  gunpowder,  hardware,  spirits,  &c.  The 
tide  flows  six  hours  at  fiill  aad  change  and  rises  five  or  six  feet; 


during  the  rainy  season  the  ebb  is  very  rapid  and  frequently  washes 
away  portions  of  the  river  banks. 

BENNINGTON,  U.S.    [Vbbmont.] 

BENSINGTON.    [Oxpordshirb.] 

BENTHAM.    [Yobkshibe.] 

BENTHEIM,  a  county  in  tne  Hanoverian  province  of  Osnabruck, 
extends  from  52*  16'  to  52*  40'  N.  lat,  6"  28'  to  7'  17'  E.  long.,  and 
comprises  an  area  of  854  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  28,884. 
Its  name  is  derived  frx)m  the  castle  and  liamily  of  the  Benthdm- 
Bentheim,  the  head  of  which  is  also  count  of  Bentheim-Stdnfurt 
It  is  a  compact  territoxy :  the  surface  is  in  general  a  uniform  level, 
and  the  soil  though  sandy  is  in  most  parts  productive.  It  is  watered 
by  the  Vechte  and  its  tributaries,  the  Aa  and  Dinkel :  the  Vechte  is 
used  along  its  whole  line  for  floating  timber,  and  is  navigable  from 
Nordhom  to  Zwoll.  Bentheim  contains  a  number  of  morasses  and 
moors,  which  yield  peat  The  chief  products  of  the  county  are 
timber,  grain,  rape-seed,  flax,  and  potatoes;  horses,  homed  cattle, 
sheep,  and  geese,  are  numerous ;  and  the  woods  and  streams  are  well 
stocked  with  game  and  fish.  Sandstone,  mill-stones,  and  freestone 
are  exported  to  Holland ;  potter's-clay  and  coals  are  also  among  its 
mineral  products,  and  sulphurous  springs  exist  in  the  forest  of 
Benthdm.  It  has  no  manufactures  of  any  importance  except  the 
spinning  of  flax-yams  and  linen-weaving.  The  climate  is  sometimes 
foggy  but  generally  healthy  and  temperate. 

The  counts  of  Bentheim  have  large  possessions  in  Prussia  also, 
where  they  are  hereditary  members  of  tiie  College  of  Princes.  Thdr 
Prussian  estates  are  the  county  of  Steihfurt  (24  square  mUee,  popu- 
lation 5800)  and  the  district  of  Ruschau  (37  square  miles,  population 
4860),  in  the  goyemment  of  Miinster;  and  the  lordship  of  Alpen, 
near  Wesel  (21  square  miles,  2600  inhabitants),  in  the  government  of 
Diiaseldorf.  In  Holland  they  possess  the  lordships  of  Batenbux^  on 
the  Maas  and  Hawickerworth  on  the  Isd  near  Duisburg,  both  in  the 
province  of  Gdderland. 

The  litUe  town  of  Bentheim,  situated  in  52**  30'  N.  hut,  7"  0' 
£.  long,  (population  about  2000),  is  built  on  the  dde  of  some  ridng 
groimd,  at  the  summit  of  which  stands  the  old  fortified  ancestnu 
castle ;  it  has  a  mineral  spring  and  baths. 

BENTHEIM-STEINFURT.    [Bbotheim.] 

BENTON,  LONG.    [Nobthumbbbulkd.^ 

BER All,  a  large  province  of  the  Deccan,  m  the  south  of  Hindustan, 
between  17**  and  23*'  N.  lat,  75*  and  83**  E.  long. ;  about  290  miles 
long  by  240  miles  wide.  The  area  is  76,432  square  miles:  like 
population  4,650,000 ;  the  revenue  about  half  a  million  of  pounds 
sterling.  This  province,  or  state,  is  under  the  protection  of  the 
English  government  in  India,  and  governed  by  a  native  soverdgn, 
known  sometimes  as  Raja  of  Berar,  but  more  commonly  as  Raja 
of  Nagpore.  Berar  was  formerly  of  much  greater  extent  than  it 
is  at  present  The  raja's  possessions  are  now  bounded  N.  and 
K  by  the  province  of  Gundwana  and  the  ceded  districts  on  the 
Nerbuddah ;  W.  by  the  Nizam's  dominions ;  and  S.  by  Aunmgabad 
and  Beeder.  The  limitation  of  the  raja's  dominions,  and  the  ascend- 
ancy of  British  influence  within  them,  were  brought  about  by  com- 
plicated  political  and  military  arrangements  between  the  years  1808 
and  1829.  The  raja,  in  addition  to  the  oesdon  of  territoxy  on  the 
Nerbuddah  and  parts  adjacent,  pays  an  annual  subddy  of  80,0001. 
to  the  British  government,  which  maintains  in  the  country  a  subddiary 
force  of  2400  cavdry,  4000  infantry,  and  about  860  artillery.  There 
is  also  a  police  corps  of  upwards  of  2200.  The  raja  is  bound  by 
treaty  to  furnish  1000  horse  to  serve  with  the  British  anny  in  time 
of  war. 

Berar  stands  on  a  high  level,  the  approach  to  which  is  by  a  chdn 
of  Ghauts,  or  mountain  passes,  which  give  to  the  indosed  province 
the  character  of  a  valley.  The  border  of  this  valley  consists  of  a 
sucoesdon  of  high  grounds,  with  here  and  there  a  small  peak  vidble 
above  the  rest  Some  of  these  Ghauts  are  impassable  for  carriages, 
laden  camels,  or  bullocks ;  some  cannot  be  pasaed  by  horses,  and  some 
are  mere  hill-paths.  The  surface  of  the  hills  in  this  section  of  the 
chdn  is  covered  with  loose  stones  and  low  jungle,  and  but  little  cul- 
tivation is  seen,  neither  is  there  any  timber  large  enough  for  building. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  people  who  are 
called  '  wild  Zemindars,'  and  whose  connection  with  the  government 
consists  only  in  their  paying  small  quit-rents. 

The  prindpd  rivers  of  Berar  are  the  Tuptee,  the  Wurda,  the 
Wynegunga,  and  the  Mahanuddy.  The  Tuptee  rises  in  the  Nyardy 
hills,  near  the  fortified  town  of  Bdtool,  and  falls  into  the  sea  about 
20  miles  south  .of  Surat  The  Wurda  rises  in  the  peiigunnah  ot 
Mooltye,  and  forms  the  boundary  between  Berar  and  the  dominions 
of  the  Nixam.  The  Wyn^gunga  has  its  source  in  the  district  of 
Scouny  Chapparah,  1850  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  it  traverses 
the  western  dividon  of  Berar,  and  falls  into  the  Godavery  near  Chinoor. 
The  Mahanuddy  rises  in  the  highlands  about  80  miles  to  the  eastward 
of  Kakair,  and  flows  out  of  Berar  into  Sumbhulpore.  The  Mahanuddy 
done  is  navigable,  and  that  only  for  a  few  months  in  the  year. 

The  province  is  subdivided  into  nine  districts,  namely — Beytulbany, 
Gawdghur,  Kullum,  Mahore^  Maihker,  Nagpore,  Kernallah,  Waussim, 
and  Wynegunga. 

Beytulbany  is  of  small  extent^  dtuated  south  of  the  Ajunta  Ghaut 
Little  is  known  of  this  district    The  town  of  Ajunta  is  the  only  placa 
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of  any  note  which  it  contains.  This  town,  which  is  fortified,  is  in 
20*  34'  N.  lat.,  and  75"  60'  E.  long.,  and  stands  on  table-land  near 
to  an  important  pass  through  the  Berar  Mountains  :  the  place  is  thinly 
inhabited.  About  20  miles  south  from  Ajunta,  on  the  banks  of  a 
stream  called  the  Eaitna,  is  the  small  town  of  Auaye,  or  Assye,  where 
on  September  23rd  1803  was  fought  the  celebrated  battle  between 
the  English  army  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  then  General 
Wellesley,  and  the  confederate  armies  of  Dowlut  Row  Scindia  and 
the  Raja  of  Kag^ore.  Gawelghur  is  of  considerable  extent.  To  the 
north-east  the  surface  of  the  country  rises  into  hills  of  considerable 
elevation ;  the  other  parts  of  the  oistrict,  which  are  less  hilly,  are 
intersected  by  numerous  small  streams,  which  render  the  soil  pro- 
ductive. Oawelghw,  the  capital  of  the  district,  is  a  fortified  town, 
in  21"  22'  N.  lat,  and  77'  24'  E.  long.,  built  on  a  high  rocky  hill 
in  a  TiSage  of  mountains  which  divide  the  sources  of  the  Tuptee  and 
Poonah  rivers.  Kullum  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  Wurda.  • 
The  fort  of  Mahore  is  situated  in  19''  54'  N.  lat.,  and  77°  58'  E.  long. ; 
we  have  no  modem  account  of  the  Mahore  district.  Maihker  is  a 
small  district  above  the  Ghauts.  The  town  of  Maihker  stands 
among  the  hUls,  in  20'  9'  N.  lat,  76**  35'  E.  long,  The  district  of 
Nagpore,  with  its  capital,  will  be  noticed  elsewhere.  PNaopobe.]  Ner- 
nallah  is  situated  above  the  chain  of  mountains  which  extend  from 
Ajunta  to  the  head  of  the  river  Wurda.  This  district  is  thinly  peopled 
and  indifierently  cultivated ;  it  is  watered  by  the  Puma,  and  a  great 
number  of  small  tributaries  which  flow  from  the  mountains.  The 
town  of  Nemallah  is  mentioned  by  Abul  Fazl  as  "  a  large  fort  con- 
taining many  buildings,  and  situated  on  the  top  of  a  moimtain." 
Wausaim  is  situated  nbove  the  Ghauts.  The  principal  town,  Waussim, 
is  in  20'  10'  N.  lat,  and  77*  22'  E.  long.  Wynegunga  occupies  a  part 
of  the  western  division  of  the  province ;  that  portion  which  lies  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Wynegunga  River  is  for  the  most  part  hilly,  and 
is  occupied  by  the  '  wild  Zemindars'  already  mentioned :  this  piurt  of 
the  district  is  very  imperfectly  cultivated.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  where  order  somewhat  more  prevails,  the  whole  country  is 
brought  \mder  culture.  The  numerous  ruins  of  towns,  forts,  and 
tanks  in  this  district  show  that  it  was  once  much  more  populous  than 
at  present 

The  more  settled  or  civilised  parts  of  the  province  of  Berar  are 
connected  with  the  government  by  the  system  known  in  India  as  the 
village  settlement  Under  this  system  each  village  (comprehending 
imder  that  description  the  famu  within  a  given  district)  contains  a 
head  man  called  the  potail,  with  whom  the  government  arranges  the 
amount  of  rent  to  be  paid  in  each  year  by  the  ryots,  or  small  farmers. 
The  potails  act  as  judges  in  petty  criminal  and  civil  cases,  assisted  by 
arbitrators. 

The  chief  productions  of  the  province  are  wheat,  rice,  Indian  com, 
peas,  vetches,  flax  for  the  oil  contained  in  its  seeds,  sugar,  betel-leaf, 
and  tobacco.  The  wild  indigo  plant  is  generally  met  with,  but  is  not 
cultivated.  The  trade  of  the  province  is  limited  to  a  small  amount 
of  internal  traffic.  Domestic  slavery  exists,  but  not  to  any  great 
extent 

( Ayin-i-Akbari ;  Bennell'a  Memoir;  Mill's  British  India ;  Parlia- 
mentary Papers.) 

BERAT,  a  town  in  the  northern  part  of  Albania  in  European 
Turkey,  is  situated  in  40'  48' N.  lat,  19'  52'  E.  long.,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Beratinos  (the  ancient  Apsus),  distant  30  miles  N.E. 
from  Avldna.  In  Slavonic  it  is  called  Am&ontrBeligrad,  or  Albanian 
Beligrad,  to  distinguish  it  from  Belgrade  on  the  Danube.  [Belgrade.] 

The  fine  valley  in  which  it  is  situated  is  better  cultivated  than  the 
country  to  the  southward,  and  the  inhabitants  are  more  civilised 
There  is  a  good  bridge  of  eight  arches  over  the  river,  and  a  citadel 
or  acropolis  upon  a  hill.  This  acropolis  was  much  enlarged  by  Ali 
Pasha  in  the  present  century ;  its  circuit  contains  a  small  town,  and 
many  Greek  churches  of  the  Lower  Empire.  The  lower  part  of  its 
walls  exhibits  some  massive  building  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  The 
lower  town,  which  is  outside  the  walls  of  the  acropolis,  chiefly  on 
its  Bouthreast  side,  is  large,  and  contains  thirteen  Turkish  mosques. 
The  bazaar,  which  is  handsome  and  spacious,  lies  close  to  the  river. 
It  is  well  supplied  in  articles  brought  from  Constabtinople  and  Mace- 
donia, as  well  as  in  foreign  goods  imported  through  Avl<5na.  The 
inhabitants  of  Benit  are  estimated  at  9000.  The  town  gives  title  to 
a  Greek  Archbishop.  The  women  wear  a  cap  or  bonnet  in  shape  like 
a  bishop's  mitre,  and  nearly  two  feet  high ;  it  is  generally  made  of 
blue  cloth,  and  fastened  under  the  chui  by  ribbons.  Blue  is  the 
predominant  colour  in  female  apparel  at  Berdt  In  1809  Berdt, 
then  in  possession  of  Ibrahim,  pawa  of  Avldna,  was  taken  by  Omer 
Bey  Vrioni,  general  to  Ali  Pasha  of  Joannina. 

(Hughes  and  Hobhouse,  Travels  in  Albania;  Bolbi,  Oiographie.) 

BERAUN.     [BoHKMiA.1 

BERBERRA,  or  BURBURRA,  is  a  commercial  place  in  Africa, 
situated  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  and  nearly  oppo- 
site the  British  settlement  of  Aden,  in  10'  27'  N.  lat,  46'  8'  E.  long. 
It  is  built  at  the  head  of  a  small  inlet,  which  affords  excellent  shelter 
fiom  all  the  prevailing  winds  throughout  the  year.  The  town,  or 
mcampment  as  it  ought  to  be  called,  consists  of  an  assemblage  of  rude 
huts  of  various  fomas,  round,  oval,  and  square,  generally  about  six  feet 
or  seven  feet  in  height,  built  with  sticks  covered  with  mats  or  skins. 
These  huts  are  erected  in  November,  or  as  soon  jis  the  first  caravan 


arrives,  and  are  dismantled  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  fair  in  the  month 
of  May,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  materials  ore  removed.  The 
annual  fair  is  visited  by  immense  numbers  of  people  for  purposes  of 
trade,  amoimting  it  is  said  to  from  10,000  to  20,000  persons,  but 
vexy  few  remain  on  .this  part  of  the  coast  during  the  north-«aft 
monsoon,  owing  to  the  suffocating  hot  winds,  which  in  June,  July, 
and  part  of  August  blow  with  great  violence.  The  permanent  xnl^ 
bitants  are  a  few  Banians  and  some  chiefs  of  the  neighbouring  tribes, 
who  have  houses  of  a  larger  si^e,  which  are  divided  into  apartnients. 

The  trading  season  commences  about  the  end  of  October  or  begin- 
ning of  November,  when  the  first  caravans  from  the  interior  arrive  on 
the  coast,  and  bring  with  them  materials  for  constructing  the  huts, 
and  immense  droves  of  sheep,  which  are  immediately  embarked  for 
the  Mocha  market  before  they  have  time  to  fall  off  in  flesh,  as  there  i^ 
no  pasturage  for  them  about  Berberra.  After  the  beginning  of 
November  caravans  arrive  daily,  and  also  vessels  from  all  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.  The  March  kafila  however  is  the  principal,  and 
frequently  consists  of  2000  camels.  These  caravans  bring  ghee, 
coffee,  sheep,  myrrh,  benzoin,  gum  Arabic,  elephants'  tusks,  gold- 
dust,  ostrich  feathers,  dry  bides,  and  also  an  article  called  '  wurs  *  in 
Arabia,  which  is  described  as  something  like  saffiron  in  appearance, 
and  is  used  in  that  country  as  an  ointment  for  cooling  the  body ;  it 
is  also  mixed  with  flour  and  made  up  in  cakes,  in  which  state  it  is 
said  to  be  very  palatable.  Among  the  articles  of  merchandise  brought 
to  the  fair  are  slaves,  many  of  whom  are  Christians  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Shoa  in  Abyssinia.  The  vessels  which  visit  this  place 
come  from  Busrah.  Muscat,  Cutch,  Bombay,  Mangalore,  Masullo, 
Aden,  Mocha,  and  jiddoh :  they  import  blue  and  white  cotton-cloth, 
Indian  piece-goods,  European  prints,  silks,  silk  thread,  shawls,  red 
cotton-yam,  beads,  sugar,  rice,  iron,  copper,  wire,  zinc,  dates,  and  a 
few  other  articles. 

The  country  southward  from  Berberra  is  inhabited  by  the  Somaulis, 
and  affords  neither  pasturage  nor  cultivation  to  a  distance  of  ten  miles, 
the  soil  consisting  of  a  coarse  sand  or  graveL  Along  the  coast  between 
Berberra  and  Cape  Guardafui  the  olibanum-tree,  which  yields  a  much 
prized  resin,  used  for  incense,  is  grown ;  the  resin  is  exported  in  Arab 
vessels  from  a  small  port  near  Cape  Felix,  and  has  been  long  considered 
an  Arabian  product  Berberra  was  plundered  and  burnt  by  the 
Portuguese  in  1517. 

{Transactums  of  the  Bombay  Geographical  Societyf  vol.  i ;  London 
Geographical  Journal,  vol.  xii.) 

BERBERS,  the  name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  the  original  inhabitants 
of  North  Africa,  which  corresponds  to  the  Libyans  of  Herodotus,  who 
were  the  aborigines  of  the  north,  and  by  him  distinguished  from  the 
Ethiopians  to  the  south,  and  from  the  Greeks  and  Phoenicians  who 
had  settled  on  the  northern  coast  The  Berbers  of  the  Atlas  range, 
from  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Marocco  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Khabs 
or  Lesser  Syrtis,  coll  themselves  in  their  own  languages  Amazirgh,  or 
Tamzirght  The  name  of  Berber  appears  to  have  been  first  used  by 
the  Arab  writers  in  the  2nd  century  of  the  Hegira  (8th  century  of 
our  era),  after  the  Mohammedan  conquest  of  North  Africa  and  of 
Spain.  The  Arabian  historians  and  geographers  have  given  various 
fanciful  explanations  of  the  word  Berb^.  In  the  ancient  Rom.'in 
geography  of  Mauritania  we  find  a  tribe  called  Verves  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Tingitana,  near  the  western  bank  of  the  Molochat 
River,  and  farther  south  beyond  the  Sebu  River  were  the  Verbicse  and 
the  Nectiberes.  According  to  Graberg  the  origin  of  the  word  Berber 
might  be  traced  to  those. 

The  origin  of  the  Berbers  is  uncertain,  but  of  great  antiquity. 
Arabian  writers  trace  them  from  the  land  of  Canaan.  There  is  a 
tribe  of  Berbers  near  Mequinez  called  Ait  Amor,  said  to  be  the 
descendants  of  the  Amorites.  Graberg  thinks  that  the  Amazirgh  race 
existed  in  North  Africa  previous  to  the  age  of  Joshua,  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Shellooh  ore  in  favour  of  that  supposition.  The  Shellooh, 
it  must  be  observed,  are  a  clans-people  and  great  genealogists. 

Numerous  other  emigrants  from  the  East  are  reported  to  have 
settled  on  the  coasts  of  Northern  Africa  at  very  remote  times,  Hercules 
and  his  companions,  Armenians,  Medes,  and  Persians  (Sallustiuft, 
'De  Bello  Jugurth.'),  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Vandals,  Jews, 
Arabs,  &c.  This  will  account  for  the  great  admixture  of  races  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  especially  near  the  coasts ;  but  still  one 
race,  the  Amazirgh,  appears  distinct  from  the  oldest  times  on  record 
as  having  maintained  its  identity,  its  habits,  and  a  separate  language 
till  the  present  day. 

It  is  now  generally  believed  that  the  Berbers  of  Fez,  the  Shellooh  of 
Marocco  and  Sus,  the  Showiah  or  Kabyles  of  Algiers,  tho  Beni  Mozab 
and  other  tribes  of  the  Belad  el  Jereed  south  of  the  Atlas,  the  Zuaves 
of  the  regency  of  Tunis,  the  A'dcms  of  Ghodamis  south  of  Tripoli,  the 
Tuarics  of  the  Great  Desert,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Oases  of 
Siwah,  Audjelah,  and  probably  of  Fezzan  also,  are  branches  of  one 
great  parent  stock,  the  Mozigh,  or  aboriginal  white  race  of  Northern 
Africa,  Their  various  dialects  are  probably  derived  from  one  common 
language,  as  for  as  con  be  judged  from  the  scanty  information  we  have 
concerning  them.  Seetzcn  and  Venture  think  that  the  Barabra  or 
Berbers  of  Nubia  are  also  derived  from  the  same  stock,  and  Seetzen 
was  assured  by  one  of  the  Barabra  pilgrims  that  the  Berbers  of  the 
Nile  understand  the  dialect  of  the  Ikrbers  of  Moghrib,  or  Marocco, 
who  come  with  the  caravans  through  Nubia  on  their  way  to  M^cca 
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On  the  coaat  of  Adel,  south-east  of  Abyaainia,  is  the  harbour  long 
known  by  the  name  of  Bebberba.  The  Somaulis,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  of  Berber  race ;  and  the 
vrhole  of  this  coast,  from  Capo  Quardafui  to  the  straits  of  Bab-el- 
Mandob,  is  called  Barbaria  in  the  '  Periplus  of  the  Erythroan  Sea.' 
The  supposed  relationship  however  bctweeu  the  Barabra  of  Nubia  and 
the  Berbers  of  the  Atlas  ia  matter  of  great  doubt.  The  Guanchos,  the 
old  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  Islands,  are  said  to  have  been  a  colony 
of  the  Amazirgh  race.  (Glasse's  'History  of  the  Canary  Islands;' 
Bory  de  St  Vincent,  *  Histoire  des  Isles  Fortuuuea.') 

In  the  empire  of  Morocco  the  aboriginal  race  is  divided  iato  two 
gi'eat  sections,  called  by  the  Arabs  Brebbdr  (Berbers)  in  the  north, 
and  Shellooh  in  the  south.    The  Brebb^r  inhabit  the  northern  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  Qreat  Atlas  chain.    The  Berbers  in  the  moimtaius 
live  under  tents,  or  in  huts  covered  with  mats,  or  in  caves,  but  in  the 
plains  they  have  houses  and  villages,  built  generally  of  wood  and  clay, 
covered  with  straw,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  full  of  loopholes  to  fire 
through.    They  live  chiefly  on  the  produce  of  their  cattle ;  they  have 
great  flocks  of  sheep,  and  also  mules  and  donkeys,  but  few  horses, 
and,  unlike  the  Arabs,  they  travel  and  fight  chiefly  on  foot     Some 
cultivate  the  ground,  and  they  all  rear  bees.    A  great  number  of  Jews 
lire  and  have  lived  from  time  immemorial  among  them  on  a  footing 
of  social  equality,  a  peculiarity  which  is  not  found  among   the 
Shellooh,  or  indeed  among  any  other  tribe  in  Africa,  where  the  Jews 
are  everywhere  more  or  less  despised,  and  avoided  or  oppressed. 
These  Jews  are  called  Pilistins  by  the  other  Jews  of  the  towns,  who 
look  upon  them  as  heretics.     The  name  of  PiUstins  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  Berbers  themselves  by  the  Shellooh,  who  consider  them 
as  Philistines,  descendants  of  Caslulum,  son  of  Mitzmim,  and  as  having 
immigrate<l  into  the  country  in  the  time  of  Goliath,  long  after  them- 
selves.    The  sympathy  between  the  Berbers  of  Noith  Marocco  and 
these  Philistine  Jews  is  attributed  to  a  tradition  among  the  Berbers, 
that  their  ancestors  at  one  time  before  the  Arubiiui  invasion  professed 
the  Jewish  religion.     This  tradition  is  confiiined  by  Arabian  writers, 
especially  by  Abulfeda,  and  by  Abu  Mohammed  Salchh,  author  of  the 
'  Ketab  al  Cartas,'  who  wrote  about  the  year  1326,  and  who  says,  that 
of  the  Berbers  of  Moghrib  el  Acsa  some  followed  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, others  the  Jewish,  and  others  that  of  the  Magi  or  of  Zoroaster. 
He  says  also  that  the  descendants  of  Sanhagia  and  Kothama,  who 
emigrated  from  Asia  after  David  had  killed  GkiUath,  and  settled  in  the 
31oghrib,  were  professing  Judaism  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest, 
and  that  they  accompanied  Tarik  in  his  invasion  of  Andalusia.     At 
present  the  Berbers  in  general  profess,  nominally  at  least,  the  religion 
of  Islam,  and  are  more  fanatical  against  the  Christians  than  the  Moors 
themselves.     They  have  light  complexions,  and  many  have  hair  as 
fair  as  the  northern  Europeans ;  their  beards  are  scanty  and  thin, 
diffei-ing  in  this  from  the  other  races  who  inhabit  Marocco ;  they  are 
remarkably    well   proportioned,    robust,  active,    lively,    bold,    and 
implacable- in  their  revenge.    They  are  often  at  war  with  their  Arab 
neighbours,   and  also  among  themselves,  tribe  against  tribe,  and 
family  against  family.     Their  hatred  and  revenge  are  hereditary,  and 
blood  can  only  be  redeemed  by  blood.    The  government  of  Marocco 
encourages  these  animosities  between  tribe  and  tribe,  for  the  purpose 
of  weakening  their  strength,  which  if  united  might  become  extremely 
formidable,  as  the  Berbers  and  Shellooh  together  form  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  population  of  the  whole  empii'e.     Grabei^  reckons  the 
Berbers  at  about  two  millions,  and  the  Shellooh  at  one  million  and  a 
half.     Most  of  the  Berber  tribes  live  in  a  state  of  almost  total  inde- 
pendence, under  the  administration  of  their  omzargh,  amrgar,  and 
amucran,  elders  and  lords  who  are  hereditary.     One  of  these,  named 
Amrgar  M'haushe,  excited  a  general  insurrection  in  1819,  and  main- 
tained for  several  years  an  obstinate  war  against  the  emperor.    The 
Berbers  generally  wear  a  woollen  sleeveless  jacket  and  trousers,  with 
occasionally  a  blanket  or  a  baracan  over  it    They  shave  the  fore  part 
of  the  head,  leaving  the  hair  behind  hanging  down  to  their  shoulders ; 
they  have  short  mustachios,  and  a  small  tuft  of  beard  on  the  chin ; 
they  go  mostly  bareheaded  and  barefooted ;  they  are  good  runners, 
swimmers,  and  huntsmen,  and  are  very  fond  of  their  muskets,  which 
are  often  ornamented  with  ivory  and  silver  at  considerable  expense. 

The  Shellooh  are  of  smaller  make  and  less  robust  than  the  northern 
Berbers,  and  they  have  darker  complexions :  they  are  more  industri- 
ous, peaceful,  civilised,  and  humane ;  they  work  at  trades  and  manu- 
factures ;  th^  are  rather  husbandmen  than  shepherds ;  they  live  in 
houses  called  tigmin,  made  of  stones  and  mortar,  covered  with  roofs 
of  bricks  or  slates;  they  have  villages  called  teddert,  and  towns  called 
murt,  surrounded  by  walls  and  towers.  They  have  no  Jews  among 
them,  and  although  some  of  their  tribes  live  close  to  those  of  the 
Berbers,  they  keep  separate  from,  and  never  intermarry  with  them. 
It  appears  that  they  and  the  Berbers  do  not  understand  each  other  s 
dialect  without  an  interpreter.  The  Shellooh  consider  themselves  as 
the  descendants  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country,  call  them- 
selves Amazirgh-Beranis,  from  the  celebrated  tribe  Beranis,  or  sons  of 
Ber,  descended  of  Madzig,  or  Mazigh,  son  of  Canaan.  But  whatever 
evidence  there  may  be  in  favour  of  a  common  origin,  circumstances 
have  in  course  of  time  rendered  them  a  very  different  people.  With 
regard  to  the  Shellooh  and  Berber  languages,  Grdberg  beeves  that 
they  are  dialects  of  one  original  language,  differing  less  than  the 
Danish,  Swe<lish,  and  German  languages  do  from  each  other.     The 


^language  of  the  Shellooh  is  known  by  the  name  of  Shillah.  A  Spanish 
missionary  at  Tangier,  Fatlier  Don  Pedro  Martin  del  Hosario,  often 
travelled  through  the  interior  of  Marocco,  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  Berbers  and  their  language,  and  was  also  among  the  Shellooh  of 
the  south,  and  said  that  between  the  two  languages  there  is  as  much 
resemblance  as  between  the  English  and  the  Dutch,  and  that  with 
i*egard  to  the  character  of  the  two  people  he  used  to  compare  the 
Shellooh  to  the  French,  and  the  Berbers  to  the  Belgians.  Our  know- 
ledge of  the  various  Amaziigh  dialects  seems  too  iuy^erfect  yet  to 
enable  us  to  decide  upon  their  relationship.  Chenier,  '  Histoire  de 
Maroc,'  gives  a  short  comparative  list  of  Shillah  and  Berber;  the 
numerals  and  other  words  appear  nearly  the  same  in  both.  The 
works  of  later  writers  show  considerable  resemblance  between  many 
words  in  the  one  language  with  the  corresponding  words  in  the 
other.  The  London  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  published, 
in  18S3,  twelve  chapters  of  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke  in  the  Showiah  or 
Algerine  Berber  language.  The  manuscript  was  pmx;hased  of  Mr. 
H<Klgson,  late  American  Vice  Consul  at  Algiers,  and  the  version  was 
made  under  his  superintendence  by  a  Kabyle  Berber  of  the  moimtains 
near  Algiers.  The  characters  used  are  Arabic,  though  with  occasional 
peculiar  forms  of  letters  differing  from  the  Arabic.  The  last  chapter 
is  given  also  in  pure  Arabic  characters. 

The  Shellooh  live  in  the  western  valleys  of  the  Atlas,  south  of 
Mequinez,  in  the  province  of  Temsna ;  but  they  are  more  numerous 
south  of  the  city  of  Marocco,  especially  in  the  provinces  of  Hhahha, 
Sus,  and  Guzzula.  They  occupy  also  the  western  ofibet  of  the  Atlas 
which  runs  to  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  near  Santa  Cruz,  and  which 
divides  the  large  province  of  Sus  from  the  rest  of  the  empire.  They 
compose  the  majority  of  the  population  in  Sus,  and  especially  in 
southern  Sus,  where  Sidi  Hishiam,  of  the  imperial  race  of  the 
Shereefs,  formed  in  1810  an  independent  state,  inhabited  by  250,000 
people,  chiefly  Shellooh.  The  capital  is  Talent  The  Shellooh  are 
also  very  numerous  in  the  province  of  Draha,  eastward  of  the  Atlas 
and  towards  Tafilelt  The  town  of  Beneali,  situated  in  the  Atlas 
near  the  sources  of  the  river  Draha,  ia  the  residence  of  the  chief  of 
all  the  independent  Shellooh  of  the  provinces  of  Guzzula  and  Draha. 
Of  the  character  of  the  Shellooh,  of  their  patriarchal  habits  and 
hospitality,  we  have  favourable  accounts  from  various  travellers,  but 
not  so  of  the  Berbers  and  Kabyles,  who  appear  to  be  thievish, 
murderous,  and  cruel  The  Shellooh  however  are  also  often  at 
variance  among  themselves,  through  hereditary  blood  feuds.  The 
Shellooh  profess  Islamism;  they  have  Imams  and  learned  men 
of  their  nation ;  they  have  given  sovereigns,  not  only  to  Marocco, 
but  to  all  North  Africa  and  to  Spain :  the  founders  of  the  dynasties 
of  the  Almoravides  and  Almohades  were  Shellooh. 
'  About  the  other  divisions  of  the  Amazirgh  race,  improperly  called 
Berber,  we  have  still  less  information  than  about  those  of  Marocco, 
who  h&ve  been  till  now  the  most  accessible  to  Europeans.  [For  the 
Kabyles  of  Algiers,  see  Algusrs.]  There  are  several  Amazirgh  tribes 
near  Kerwan  and  towards  the  Island  of  Gerbi,  distinct  from  the 
Arab  or  Bediiin  tribes.    [Tunis.] 

With  regard  to  Tripoli,  the  population  of  that  state  ia  essentially 
Arab.  Tully  says  there  are  tril:«s  of  African  Arabs  which  he  dis- 
tinguishes from  the  Asiatic  Arabs.  But  it  appears  they  all  speak 
Arabic,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  are  any  Amazirgh  tribes  at 
all.  The  African  Arabs  of  Tripoli  have  a  tradition  ^lat  they  came, 
in  very  remote  times,  from  Arabia  Felix  under  Melek  Afriki.  This 
Sabeean  immigration  is  mentioned  throughout  all  North  Africa  as 
having  come  by  land  across  the  desert.  These  Sabseans  either  mixed 
with  the  prior  colonies  of  the  Amazirghs  from  Palestine  or  Egypt, 
or  contributed  to  form  the  other  and  very  mixed  race  of  North  Africa 
called  Moors.  [Moobs.]  But  the  oasis  of  Ghadamis  south  of  Tripoli 
is  inhabited  by  a  race  not  Arab ;  they  are  called  A'dem ;  they  have 
a  distinct  language,  which  is  called  Ertana  by  the  Arabs,  and  they 
are  supposed  to  be  a  tiibe  of  Amazirgh  like  those  of  Siwah. 

(Marmol's  Africa;  Graberg's  Marocco;  Edna's  Africa;  Leo 
Africanus,  Description  of  Africa  ;  Bitterns  Afrika  ;  Latin  translation 
of  an  Itinerary  from  Fas  to  Tafil^^t  ^7  Ahmed  Ben  el  Hhassan  el 
Metsiovi,  written  in  1789;  Shaw's  Travels  in  Barhary;  Ottavio 
Castiglioni,  Recherches  aur  Its  Berhhres  AtUmtiques  hahUans  de  la 
Barbarie  ;  Venture,  Notice  sur  la  Langue  Berbire  in  Langl^s'  M^moire 
svbr  Us  Oases  ;  and  the  other  writers  mentioned  in  this  article.) 

BEKBI'CE,  a  district  of  the  colony  of  British  Guyana,  was  first 
settled  by  the  Dutch  in  the  year  1626.  In  1690  the  coloBy  had  made 
considerable  progress,  and  the  French,  who  effected  a  landing,  levied 
on  the  population  a  contribution  of  20,000  florins.  In  1712  a  flotilla 
of  French  privateers  attacked  the  settlement,  and  exacted  a  contri- 
bution of  300,000  florins,  which  was  finally  paid  by  the  house  of  Van 
Hoome  and  Company,  who  received  in  return  from  the  family  of 
Van  Peere,  to  whom  the  colony  had  been  granted  in  perpetuity,  a 
cession  of  three-fourths  of  the  concern.  In  1720,  the  proprietors 
raised  a  loan  in  shares,  to  be  employed  solely  in  the  production  of 
sugar,  and  from  this  date  the  colony  rapidly  flourished.  Coffee  was 
introduced  from  Surinam,  and  a  fort  was  built  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Canjee  with  the  Berbice.  A  negro  insurrection  in  1763  threatened 
the  colony  with  destruction ;  nor  was  it  subdued  till  the  arrival  of 
a  strong  force  from  Holland.  Six  years  after  a  conflagration 
occurred,  which  extended  from  the  river  Courantyne  to  the  Demeraro, 
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destroying  the  forests  and  devastating  seyeral  rich  plantations.  In 
1796  Berbice  surrendered  to  the  British  forces  with  the  rest  of  the 
Dutch  settlements  on  this  coast,  but  they  were  all  restored  to  HoUand 
by  the  treaty  of  Amiens  in  1802.  The  limits  of  the  colony,  which 
formerly  extended  no  farther  to  the  eastward  than  the  Devil's  Creek, 
were,  after  the  surrendering  of  Surinam  to  the  English,  enlarged  in 
1799  by  the  addition  of  the  oountiy  between  that  creek  and  the 
river  Courantyne  :  the  opposite  boundary,  separating  it  from  Deme- 
rara,  passes  from  the  mouth  of  Abary  Creek  in  a  direct  line  to  the 
southward.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1808  England  again 
took  possession  of  Berbice,  since  which  time  it  has  remained  a  British^ 
colony,  having  been  finally  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  August 
1814,  with  the  condition  that  the  Dutch  proprietors  should  have 
liberty  to  trade  with  Holland  under  certain  restrioUons.  In  1831 
Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice  were  united  under  one  govern- 
ment called  British  Guyana.  Cotton,  sugar,  and  coffee  are  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  export.  Besides  the  support  afforded  by  government 
to  the  EpiscopaliJEm  worship,  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  receive  pecuniaiy 
grants  from  government  towards  the  support  of  their  religious 
establishments. 

New  AfMUrdam^  the  capital  of  the  colony,  was  commenced  in  179C, 
the  position  of  old  Amsterdam,  which  was  higher  up,  being  found 
inconvenient.  It  stands  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Berbice  River, 
immediately  above  the  junction  of  the  Canjee,  where  it  is  intersected 
by  canals,  and  has  all  the  advantages  of  the  tides.  It  extends  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  along  the  Berbice,  and  each  house  has  an  allotment 
of  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  completely  insulated  by  trenches,  which, 
being  filled  and  emptied  with  the  tide,  prevent  an  accumulation  of 
filth.  The  government  house  is  of  brick  in  the  European  style,  and 
is  considered  the  finest  building  in  British  Guyana.  There  are  schools 
conducted  by  Episcopalians,  Scoteh  Presbyterians,-  and  Roman 
Catholics,  each  receiving  some  portion  of  goveminent  aid. 

The  whole  line  of  sea-coast,  extending  between  50  and  60  miles,  is 
low  and  flat  It  has  a  shoal  along  it  which  runs  off  about  8  miles, 
the  land  being  scarcely  visible  to  vessels  till  they  arrive  in  very  shallow 
water.  There  are  several  small  creeks  along  the  coast  navigable  only 
for  boate.  Off  the  coast  the  current  sete  strongly  to  the  westward. 
A  beautiful  road,  60  feet  broad  with  parapets  on  each  side,  runs 
along  the  shore  to  Demerara ;  thti  8ea<x>ast  has  been  embanked  and 
laid  out  in  luxuriant  plantetions. 

Berbice  River  falls  into  the  Atlantic  57  miles  eastward  of  the 
Demerara,  in  6**  24'  N.  lat. ;  at  ite  sestuary  it  is  4  miles  wide  with  low 
cleared  land  on  both  sides  covered  with  trees  in  clusters.  In  mid 
channel  lies  Crab  Island,  so  called  from  the  number  of  land-crabs  on 
it.  Crab  Island  is  low  and  bushy,  with  a  spit  of  sand  running  out 
to  the  north  and  south,  which  with  a  sand  bar  across  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  both  tend  to  block  up  the  harbour.  The  entrance  to  the 
river  is  protected  by  three  strong  batteries,  two  on  the  eastern  side, 
and  the  other  called  York  Redoubt,  on  the  western  bank  opposite 
Crab  Island.  About  4  miles  up  the  river  is  Fort  St.  Andrew,  a  small 
low  fortification  with  four  biiBtions,  surrounded  by  a  ditoh  and 
mounted  witii  18  12-pounder  guns.  An  extensive  swamp  lies  in  the 
rear  of  this  fort,  which  is  separated  from  New  Amsterdam  by  the 
Canjea  Vessels  of  800  tons  may  sail  up  the  Berbice  as  far  as  Fort 
Nassau,  which  i«  30  miles  directly  inland,  and  about  50  miles  by  the 
course  of  the  river.  Vessels  drawing  7  feet  water  may  ascend  the 
river  more  than  160  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  river  is  lined  on  both 
sides  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  banks  ai'e  low  and  covered  with 
sugar  and  coffse  plantations :  several  small  creeks  branch  off  on  each 
side,  but  are  only  accessible  to  boat&  Ite  source  is  among  the 
mountains  which  bound  the  colony  to  the  southward,  at  the  distance 
of  about  60  miles  inland  from  the  sea-coast.  Jt  was  in  the  Berbice 
River  that  Sir  R.  Schomburgk,  on  January  1,  1837,  first  saw  the 
magnificent  water-lily  called  Victoria  Reffia,  which  has  been  since 
reared  at  Kew  Gardens,  and  at  Chatoworth,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire. 

The  stetistics  of  Berbice,  as  a  British  settlement,  will  be  found 
under  Gutaha,  Britibh. 

(Bryan  Edwards's  Wett  India;  Purdy's  CdUmhian  Navigator; 
Arrowsmith's  (Jhatrt ;  Schomburgk,  in  London  Cfeographical  Journal.) 

BERCHTESGADEN,  a  district  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Bavaria, 
lying  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  and  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Salzberg  territories  in  the  '  province  above  the 
Ens,'  or  Upper  Austria.  It  has  an  area  of  about  147  square  miles, 
with  a  population  uf  about  9000.  Berchteegaden  is  as  romantic  and 
picturesque  a  region  as  any  among  the  Alps,  being  encircled  by  lofby 
mountains,  such  as  the  Untersberg  (6200  feet  high)  in  the  north,  and 
the  *  Hohe  Gohl'  (7812  feet)  in  the  south,  which  rises  behind  the  town 
of  Berchtesgaden.  It  contains  numerous  delightful  valleys,  the  most 
considerable  of  which  lies  along  the  course  of  the  Achen.  This  river 
traverses  the  centre  of  the  district,  and  flows  out  of  the  Konigs-see, 
or  Stw  Bartholomew's  Lake,  a  piece  of  water  nearly  8  mUes  in  length, 
about  1|  miles  in  breadth,  18  miles  in  circuit,  and  walled  in  by  high 
mountains.  The  district  also  contains  the  Obersee,  a  small  lake  con- 
nected with  the  preceding,  and  several  smaller  lakes.  The  whole 
face  of  the  oountiy  is  covwed  with  lonely  dwellings,  standing  like 
hermitages  on  hills,  precipices,  and  narrow  plateaus,  and  ite  natural 


features  render  it  an  object  of  great  interest  as  well  as  of  constant 
resort  to  tibe  naturalist,  the  artist,  and  the  stranger.  The  climate  is 
raw  and  keen  :  grain  does  not  thrive ;  but  the  inhabitante  find  ample 
resources  in  ite  foreste,  meadows,  and  gardens,  no  less  than  in  the 
salt-mines,  and  their  well-known  skill  in  manufacturing  articles  of 
wood,  ivory,  bone,  &c  Berchtesgaden  indeed  resembloi  a  scattered 
manufacturing  town ;  and  the  industry  of  the  females  is  such  that 
they  may  frequently  be  seen  carrying  on  three  occupations  at  the 
same  time,— driving  cattle  before  them,  carrying  burdens  on  their 
heads,  and  knitting  as  they  go  along.  The  government  salt-works, 
the  shafts  of  which  when  lighted  up  have  the  appearance  of  a  fairy- 
palace,  are  situated  on  the  Salzberg,  at  Frauenreuth,  east  of  the  town 
of  Berohtei^^en.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  wood-fuel  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood only  a  small  part  of  the  brine  is  boiled  on  the  spot,  the 
rest  is  forced  through  iron  pipes  by  hydraulic  engines  to  Rei<^eiihalL 
This  district  also  produces  mill-stones,  lime,  gypsum,  and  tur£ 

BerchUtffoden,  the  principal  town,  lies  in  47  89'  N.  lat.,  12**  58' 
E.  long.,  at  an  elevation  of  2018  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
is  traversed  by  the  Alben,  or  Achen,  which  runs  into  the  Salzacfa.  It 
has  a  judicial  tribunal,  an  office  of  woods  and  forests,  an  ancient 
caUiedral  church  with  pointed  marble  towers,  a  Franciscan  monastery, 
and  a  charitable  asylum ;  but  ite  most  striking  embellishment  is  the 
Fiirstenstein,  a  royal  palace  beautifully  situated,  in  which  are  a  library, 
and  the  principal  depdt  for  the  articles  in  wood,  &c.,  which  the  district 
manufactures.  There  are  a  number  of  stocking-looms  in  the  town. 
North  bf  it  lies  Schellenberg,  a  market-town  on  the  Alben,  close  to 
the  Austrian  borders,  with  about  1500  inhabitants.  Near  this  place 
is  a  defile,  through  which  the  Albe  forces  ite  way  between  the  base  of 
the  Untersberg  and  the  Hohe  Gohl,  and  which  leads  from  the  Austrian 
territory  to  Berchtesgaden.  A  rock  at  the  end  of  the  defile  is  marked 
wiUi  the  following  inscription  carved:  'Pax  intrantibns  et  inhabi- 
tantibus.'  South-west  of  Berchtesgaden  is  Ramsau,  on  the  Klausen- 
bach,  a  village  with  a  population  of  800,  with  quarries  and  mill-stone 
works  in  ite  vicmity.  The  royal  family  of  Bavaria  repair  occasionally 
to  Berchtesgaden ;  they  have  a  hunting  seat  on  the  Kdnig8*«eei  The 
Berchtesgaden  Alps  are  the  haunt  of  the  chamois,  the  vulture,  and 
the  eagle.  Their  highest  pointe  are  the  Watzmann  and  the  Beichen- 
spite,  which  are  respectively  9150  and  9840  feet  high. 

BERCT.    [Seinb,  Department  of.] 

BERDYCZIETT.    [Volhtioa.] 

BEREGH.    [Hungary.] 

BERENICE,  in  CyrenaSca.    [Benqaei  ;  Baboa.] 

BERENI'CE  (1.),  a  dty  and  port  on  the  west  side  of  the  Red  Sea, 
at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  which  is  described  by  Strabo  under  the  name 
of  Acathartus,  or  Foul,  in  about  28'  66'  N.  lat,  85*  84'  K  long. 
PtolemsBus  places  Berenice  in  the  same  parallel  as  Syene,  28*  50' ; 
both  were  accordingly  on  or  near  the  Equinoctuil  line.  The  harbour 
was  sheltered  from  ihe  norUi-west  wind  by  the  island  Ophiddes.  This 
island  produced  topases.  A  small  temple,  built  of  soft  calcareous 
sandstone,  in  the  Egyptian  style,  has  been  discovered ;  it  is  102  feet 
long  and  43  feet  wide.  A  psrt  of  the  wall,  which  was  uncovered 
by  digging,  was  sculptured  with  well-executed  figures  in  basso-rilievo, 
in  the  Egyptian  style :  hieroglyphics  were  also  found  on  the  walL 

The  survey  of  the  Red  Sea,  made  in  the  years  18S0-1-2-8,  by  Com- 
mander R.  Moresby,  and  Lieutenant  T.  G.  Carless  of  the  East  India 
Company's  service,  confirms  the  description  of  Strabo,  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  position  assigned  by  IXAnville  as  the  site  of  Berenice. 
Acoordinjg  to  their  chart  Berenice  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  the  north 
side  of  which  is  formed  by  the  promontory  Ras  Benasi^  which  is 
about  19  miles  east  by  south  from  Berenice.  A  range  of  high  moun- 
tains runs  along  this  part  of  the  coast,  leaving  near  the  bay  a  small 
narrow  strip  on  which  stand  the  supposed  i-uins  of  Berenioei  The 
Emerald  Mountains,  which  lie  near  the  coast  and  north-west  of 
Berenice,  are  of  great  height ;  one  of  them,  called  Jebel  Wady  Le* 
huma,  about  84  nules  north-west  of  Berenice^  is  marked  in  the  survey 
as  visible  at  120  miles  distance ;  but  this  is  probably  not  quite  correct, 
as  it  would  give  the  mountein  a  height  in  round  numbers  of  9600  feet 
Two  peaks  which  lie  south  of  Berenice  and  near  the  coast  are  marked 
respectively  4440  and  4036  feet  There  is  good  anchorage  inside  of 
Ras  Benass,  but  the  bottom  is  very  fouL 

This  town  of  Berenice  was  built  or  restored  by  Ptolemssus  Phil- 
adelphus ;  and  a  road  was  formed  from  Berenice  to  Coptos  on  the  Nile 
(26  N.  lat),  by  which  the  merchandise  of  Arabia,  Ind£s,  and  Ethiopia 
was  conveyed  on  camels  to  the  Nile,  and  the  troublesome  navigation 
to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  was  avoided.  The  halting  plaoes, 
ten  in  number,  between  Berenice  and  Coptos  were  determined  by  the 
situation  of  the  wells.  Belzoni  found  traces  of  several  of  these 
stetions.  He  confirmed  D*  Anville's  opinion  as  to  the  site  of  Borenioe, 
which  city  he  says  measured  1600  feet  from  north  to  south,  and  2000 
feet  from  east  to  west  From  a  rough  calculation  he  concludes  that 
Berenice  may  have  had  a  population  of  about  10,000. 

(D* Anville,  Mimoirea  sur  FBgypte  Aneietme  ;  Belzoni's  JZeteoreftet,  &a) 

2.  Berenice,  sumamed  Epi-Deires  ('  on  the  Neck,')  from  ite  position  on 
a  projecting  spit  of  land,  stood,  according  to  Pliny,  near  the  entrance 
of  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  African  shore. 

8.  Berenice,  sumamed  Panchrysos,  'all  golden'  (Plln.,  vi  29),  is 
placed  by  D*Anville  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  between  20* 
and  21  "*  N.  lat,  near  the  gold  mines  of  Jebel  OUaki  or  AUaki,  from 
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which  the  ancient  Egyptiang  drew  the  principal  supplies  of  tl^t 
metal. 

BERESFNA,  a  river  in  Western  Russia,  rises  near  54"  55'  N. 
lat.,  27 *"  35'  E.  long.,  in  the  circle  of  Yileika  and  pro^Hnce  of  Minsk. 
After  receiving  several  small  feeders  its  waters  flow  in  a  broad  channel 
and  in  a  south-eastern  direction,  generally  between  low  and  swampy 
banks  fringed  with  reeds  and  rushes;  it  becomes  navigable  in  an 
early  part  of  its  course.  The  only  high  ground  along  its  banks  is 
iu  the  vicinity  of  Borizov.  AJTter  flowing  past  Beresna,  and 
Bobruisk,  small  towns  in  the  province  of  Mmsk,  the  Beresina  falls 
into  the  Dnieper,  after  a  course  of  about  240  miles,  at  the  point 
where  that  river  begins  to  form  the  boundary  between  Minsk  and 
Mohilev.  During  iU  course  the  Beresina  receives  many  small  rivera, 
the  most  considerable  of  'which  are  the  Plissa,  the  Swislocz,  which 
runs  through  Minsk,  and  the  Ola.  The  Beresina  has  become 
memorable  from  the  disasters  which  befel  the  French  army  when 
Napoleon  on  his  retreat  from  Moscow  effected  a  passage  across  it, 
about  9  miles  above  Bonzov,  on  the  26th  and  27th  November  1812. 
A  navigable  commimication  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic  is 
effected  by  the  Dnieper,  the  Dlina,  and  the  Beresina  or  Lepel  CanaL 
This  canal  is  about  5  miles  long ;  it  unites  the  Duna  with  the  Ber<sina 
by  connecting  Lake  Plavia,  out  of  which  the  Sergutsh  flows  into  the 
Beresina,  with  Lake  Bereshta :  this  last  lake  makes  its  way  into  the 
Essa  by  the  channel  of  the  Bereshta  River,  and  the  Essa  falls  into 
Lake  Beloje,  which  is  connected  with  the  Diina  through  the  river 
UUa.  The  whole  line  from  the  Beresina  to  the  Ulla  is  about  65 
miles  in  length ;  from  it  there  are  several  branch  canals.  There  is 
a  small  river  also,  called  the  Lesser  Beresina,  in  the  government  of 
Mohilev. 

BERESOFF,  or  BEREZOFF,  an  extensive  circle  in  the  province  of 
Tobolsk,  in  Siberia,  traversed  by  the  Ob,  and  according  to  Qeorgi 
situated  between  61'  and  77*  N.  lat.,  54"  and  78'  E.  long.  It  is 
bounded  W.  by  the  Carian  arm  of  the  Icy  Sea,  and  the  most  northern 
Dart  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  which  separate  it  from  the  province 
)f  Archangel ;  S.  by  the  circles  of  Turinsk  and  Sui^gutsh,  and  E.  by 
that  of  Tunichansk ;  and  N.  by  the  Icy  Sea.  The  larger  portion  of 
this  vast  district  lies  witiiin  the  Arctic  circle.  Its  waters  are  the 
Carian  Sea  (Karskaia  Gulf),  the  Lower  Ob,  the  Obskaia  Oouba, 
and  Tazovskaia  Gbuba  (gulfs  of  Ob  and  Taz),  together  with  all  their 
tributaries.  The  chain  of  the  Ural,  which  runs  as  far  north  as  the 
Carian  Sea,  is  in  this  circle  of  moderate  elevation,  forming  a  humid, 
and  in  many  parts  impassable  barrier  of  rocks.  The  woods,  which 
terminate  at  65**  N.  lai,  gradually  decline  into  insignificance ;  from 
that  point  they  are  succeeded  by  shrubs  and  bushes,  which  cease  to 
grow  at  67°  N.  lat  The  inhabitants  are  principally  Ostiaks  of  the 
Ob  and  Samoyedes :  the  former  dwell  in  wretched  hovels  of  wood  or 
earth,  occasionally  changing  their  place  of  residence,  and  existing 
upon  the  produce  of  their  fishing  and  hunting;  the  latter  wander 
among  the  swamps  of  northern  Russia,  and  depend  on  the  same 
pursuits  as  the  Ostiak,  but  with  the  aid  of  their  rein-deer.  The 
least  numerous  tribe  in  this  remote  region  are  the  Voguls,  a  nomadic 
iiice,  who  are  only  met  with  in  the  circles  of  Beresoff  and  Turinsk, 
and  whose  whole  property  is  a  few  hunting  weapons,  a  lance,  a  couple 
of  hides,  and  one  or  two  dogs.  The  Russians,  consisting  of  Cossacks, 
townsmen,  and  labourers,  reside  mostly  in  block-houses,  but  those 
within  the  Arctic  circle  live  together  in  groMps  of  what  are  termed 
'  simovie,'  or  winter-cabins,  in  the  neighbourhood  c  f  which  the  Ostiaks 
frequently  erect  their  hovels.  Where  soil  and  climate  admit  they 
keep  a  couple  of  cows,  some  sLeep,  and  swine ;  but  no  horses  will 
thrive,  and  instead  of  that  valuable  animal  dogs  are  used  as  beasts  of 
draught  for  transporting  wood,  &c.  The  soil,  which  is  in  general 
unsuited  to  the  growth  of  grain,  is  however  so  productive  in  the 
di.stricts  between  Tobolsk  and  Beresoff,  as  frequently  to  yield  forty- 
fold.  At  Beresoff  in  particular  the  spring  growth  of  vegetation  is 
said  to  be  astonishingly  rapid ;  yet  in  summer  the  alternations  of  heat 
and  cold  are  so  excessive  that  the  natives  never  think  it  safe  to  lay 
aside  their  furs.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  fine  clear  day  to  be  succeeded 
during  the  night  by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow ;  and  frosty  nights  generally 
set  in  with  the  month  of  August.  Indeed  the  earth  near  Beresoff 
thaws  only  on  the  surface  in  summer  when  the  sun  is  very  hot  At 
a  little  depth  below  the  surface  the  ground  is  perpetiudly  frozen. 

Beretoff,  or  Beruovaj  *  the  Town  of  Birch-trees,'  was  founded  in  1598, 
and  became  the  capital  of  the  circle  in  1772  :  by  the  Ostiaks  it  was 
formerly  called  *  Soungoutshe-Vacha,'  and  by  the  Voguls  *  Khal- 
ouche,'  ot  the  Place  of  Happiness — the  terms  Soungoutshe  and  Khid 
signifying  '  happiness '  in  their  respective  languages.  It  is  built  on 
the  steep  left  bank  of  the  Sosva,  or  Lesser  Ob,  about  14  miles  in  a 
north-easterly  direction  above  the  junction  of  that  sti*eam  with  the 
Ob.  The  Yogulka,  another  str^  am  coming  from  the  south-west,  flows 
into  the  Sosva,  about  2  miles  to  the  east  of  Beresoff.  Erman  tells  us 
('  Voyage  from  Berlin  to  the  Icy  Sea')  that  "  the  town,  on  his  first 
walk  through  it,  produced  that  impression  upon  his  mind  which  might 
be  expected  from  the  site  of  the  remotest  of  human  habitations ;  the 
sky  was  overspread  with  a  monotonous  gloom  of  clouds,  and  the  day 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  twilight :  it  was  veiled  in  that 
semi-darkness  which  a  Russian  poet  justly  describes  as  producing  a 
talismanic  effect  on  the  heart  of  every  northman,  as  one  of  those 
blessings,  over  the  loss  of  which  the  poor  Somoyede,  were  he  under 
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a  Neapolitan  sky,  would  pine,  as  over  the  deprivation  of  his  dearest 
treasure."  The  houses,  about  200  in  number,  are  built  with  planks 
of  immense  size,  are  entered  in  general  from  a  lofty  flight  of  steps, 
and  connected  by  wooden  walls  with  the  '  bdnyi,'  or  baths,  store- 
houses, &c.,  which  are  of  inferior  height  and  form  a  courtyard. 
Though  there  are  wide  intervals  between  them,  they  are  ranged  in 
streets  running  towards  the  north  and  east.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Sosva,  or  Sosna  (Pine-tree),  which  is  with  great  propriety  so  called 
from  the  handsome  forest  of  pines  that  stretches  along  the  precipitous 
banks  of  that  stream,  Erman  describes  "  the  whole  expanse  to  the 
horizon  itself,  as  one  uninterrupted  plain  of  snow  and  ice ;"  nor  ''  was 
there  sound  or  object  to  break  the  cheerless  gloom  which  pervaded  the 
streets  of  Beresoff,  but  columns  of  smoke  ascending  from  the  chim- 
neys." It  contains  three  churches  and  about  1500  inhabitants,  including 
Cossacks  and  exiles,  who  are  banished  to  this  distant  and  inhospitable 
country  for  political  or  other  offences.  The  people  of  the  town  earn 
their  livelihood  by  the  chase  and  fishing :  they  barter  furs,  skins,  &c^ 
for  flour,  meat,  tobacco,  ironware,  and  brandy  brought  by  the  Tobolsk 
dealers,  whose  craft  are  floated  down  the  Irtish  into  the  Ob.  Beresoff 
is  the  favourite  place  of  resort  for  the  Ostiaks  and  Voguls,  and  has  a 
very  considerable  annual  fair.  The  imperial  favourite  Prince  Men- 
zikoff  lived  in  a  hut  near  the  Spaska  church  in  his  banishment,  and 
died  in  this  town  in  1731.  Near  the  same  church  is  his  grave.  His 
body  was  not  long  ago  exhumed  fix)m  the  adjacent  burial-ground  and 
again  committed  to  the  earth  in  its  present  resting-place ;  it  was  found 
clothed  in  the  imiform  of  his  time,  frozen  stiff,  and  quite  fresh  and 
free  from  decay.  Beresoff  is  situated  about  620  miles  to  the  north 
of  Tobolsk,  in  63**  56'  N.  lat,  65"  15'  E.  long.  The  pallisaded  spot, 
Obtdortkt  which  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Polui,  not  far  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ob,  and  is  the  most  northern  possession  of  Russia  in 
this  quarter  of  the  globe,  is  a  dependency  of  Beresoff.  It  is  described 
by  Erman  as  containing  a  church  of  wood,  some  dark  wooden-houses 
inhabited  by  Cossacks,  and  several  Ostiak  cabins.  Obsdorsk  is  about 
792  miles  to  the  north  of  Tobolsk. 

BERQ,  formerly  a  duchy  iu  the  west  of  Qermany,  bounded  N. 
by  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  E.  by  the  earldom  of  Mark  and  the 
duchy  of  Westphalia,  S.  by  the  Nisterwald  (a  part  of  the  Wester- 
wald  named  from  the  Nister,  a  smaU  river),  and  W.  by  the 
Rhine.  The  duchy  of  Bei^  extended  along  the  Rhine  from 
the  Ruhr  to  the  frontier  of  Nassau,  and  contained  in  1802  an 
area  of  1134  square  miles.  The  western  portion  of  the  duchy  is  level 
and  productive,  but  the  etistem  parts  of  it  are  covered  with  forests 
and  hills.  It  does  not  yield  grain,  or  support  cattle  enough  for  the 
use  of  the  population,  whidi  is  denser  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Germany ;  but  it  has  been  always  famed  for  its  richness  in  minerals, 
and  abounds  iu  iron,  of  the  finest  quality  produced  in  Europe,  copper, 
lead,  and  zinc.  The  precious  metals  furnish  employment  to  the 
inhabitants  as  miners  and  founders.  To  these  pursuits  manufactures 
of  textile  wares  (cotton,  woollen,  linen,  and  silk)  have  been  in  modem 
times  superadded,  so  that  the  population  is  more  generally  employed 
in  manufacturing  than  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Agriculture  how- 
ever is  in  a  forward  state.  The  duchy  or  county  of  Berg  is  now 
comprised  in  the  Pussian  Rhein-Provinz  :  its  teritory  is  divided  into 
the  circles  of  Diisseldorf,  Solingen,  Elberfeld,  Lennep,  and  Duisbui^. 

[DU  88ELDORF.] 

After  the  line  of  the  first  counts  of  Berg  had  become  extinct,  which 
occurred  in  the  year  1348,  their  possessions  devolved  on  the  then 
prince  of  Juliers  (Jiilich) ;  in  1380  they  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
duchy,  and  forty-three  years  afterwards  the  principality  of  Juliers 
was  incorporated  wii^h  them.  This  line  of  princes  becoming  also 
extinct  in  1511,  both  Berg  and  Juliers  fell  to  the  dukes  of  Cleves; 
and  again  their  line  failing  in  1609,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  and 
the  elector-palatine  both  laid  claim  to  the  dukedom,  which  at  that 
period  comprehended  likewise  the  earldoms  of  Mark  and  Ravensberg. 
After  a  long  series  of  wars  they  agreed,  in  1624,  to  hold  the  entire 
territory  in  joint  possession ;  and  this  state  of  things  subsisted  until 
the  year  1666,  when  they  divided  it  between  them.  Bei^  was 
assigned  to  the  electors-palatine  (whose  possessions  subsequently 
merged  into  the  electorate  of  Bavaria,  which  was  created  a  kingdom 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century),  and  was  ceded  to  France  by 
the  Bavarian  crown  in  the  year  1806.  It  now  became  the  chief 
province  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Berg,  instituted  by  Napoleon  on  the 
15th  of  March  in  that  year,  and  in  conjunction  with  this  duchy  com* 
prised  the  bishoprick  of  Miinster,  the  earldoms  of  Mark,  Lingen, 
Tecklenburg,  Bentheim,  Dortmund,  and  other  territories  in  those 
quarters,  extending  altogether  over  a  surface  of  about  6698  square 
miles,  and  possessing  a  population  of  nearly  900,000  souls.  Joachim 
Murat,  Napoleon's  brother-in-law,  was  constituted  sovereign  of  this 
new  principality,  and  retained  it  until  the  year  1808,  when  Napoleon 
placed  him  on  the  throne  of  Naples.  On  the  ^rd  of  March  in  the 
following  year.  Napoleon's  nephew,  then  crown-prince  of  Holland,  was 
made  grand-duke  of  Berg,  with  reservation  of  the  governing  power  to 
France  until  he  became  of  age.  Two  years  afterwards  Napoleon 
however  stripped  the  grand-duchy  of  certun  districts  amounting  to 
1281  square  miles  in  area,  for  the  purpose  of  incorporating  them  with 
the  French  empire.  After  a  brief  existence  of  eight  years  the  grand- 
duchy  was  extinguished  altogether,  and  its  component  parts  being 
transferred  to  Prussia,  imder  the  settlement  made  by  the  Congrese  ot 
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ViennA  in  1810,  the  lai^r  portion  of  them  was  included  in  the 
proTince  of  Diisseldorf,  and  the  remainder  was  consolidated  with  that 
of  Juliers,  Cloves,  and  Beig. 

BERQAMO,  a  delegation  or  proyince  of  Austrian  Italj,  is  bounded 
E.  by  the  province  of  Brescia,  S.  by  that  of  Milan,  W.  by  that  of 
Como,  and  N.  by  the  Valteline.  The  province  is  very  mountainous, 
lying  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Alps,  the  lower  heights  of  which 
consist  of  woodlands  and  pastures.  The  wood  is  chiefly  larch,  fir, 
oak,  birch,  and  chestnut.  The  herdsmen  with  their  families  and 
cattle  ascend  to  the  higher  Alps  during  the  summer,  and  descend 
gradually,  as  the  winter  approaches,  to  the  valleys.  The  lower  slopes 
are  formed  into  terraces,  and  cultivated  with  great  labour.  Honey 
and  wax  are  gathered.  Among  the  numerous  rivers  the  principal  are 
the  Brembo  and  the  Serio,  feeders  of  the  Adda,  and  the  Oglio,  which 
falls  into  the  Lago  Iseo.  The  valleys  of  these  rivers  are  very  fertile ; 
and  the  system  of  irrigation  is  extensively  applied.  The  vine,  the 
olive,  and  the  walnut  are  cultivated,  and  there  are  large  plantations  of 
mulberry-trees  for  the  production  of  silk.  There  are  also  valuable  iron- 
mines,  lai^e  iron-woriLs,  and  several  woollen  and  silk-factories  in  the 
province.  The  province  is  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  scenery.  The 
mhabitants  of  the  country  parts  of  the  province  speak  a  peculiar  dialect, 
in  which  the  Harlequin  of  the  Italian  stage  is  always  made  to  express 
himself.  This  character  is  said  to  have  been  conceived  as  an  imitation 
or  rather  caricature  of  the  manners  and  language  of  the  people  of  the 
Yallev  of  the  Brembo.  The  population  is  about  330,000,  and  there 
are  close  upon  1000  elementary  schools  in  the  province. 

The  chief  tows  are — ^Bebqaxo  ;  Zogno,  population  2500 ;  San 
Pellegrino  in  the  Val  Brembana,  frequented  for  its  mineral  baths ; 
Romano,  population  3000;  Hartinengo,  population  8000;  Clusone, 
in  the  Val  Seriana,  in  which  broadcloth  and  hardware  are  manu- 
fiustured,  population  8000  ;  Lovere,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake 
Iseo,  which  has  4000  inhabitants,  and  several  cloth-factories ;  Pisogne, 
at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  lake,  which  has  3000  inhabitants, 
who  are  engaged  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  hardware;  Breno, 
higher  up  on  the  Oglio,  population  2000 ;  and  Edolo,  a  small  place 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  Val  d'Oglio,  at  which  there  are  iron-works. 

(Balbi,  Oiographie;  Macgregor^s  Commercial  Statistics.) 

BERGA'HO  (the  ancient  Ber^^omvm\  the  capital  of  the  delegation 
of  Bei^gamo,  stands  on  a  hiU  between  the  Brembo  and  the  Serio,  in 
45'  42'  N.  lat,  9"  37'  E.  long.,  25  miles  K.E.  from  Mihm.  It  has  a 
population  of  32,000.  Bergamo  consists  of  two  parts — ^the  upper 
town  or  city,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  Bergamesque  nobility,  a 
very  exclusive  class  :  and  the  Boi^go,  a  suburb,  which  is  the  seat  of  the 
commercial  transactions  of  Bei^mo.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  walls 
and  ditches,  and  has  a  castle  on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  The  main 
street  winds  up  and  round  the  hill ;  the  other  streets  are  narrow  and 
frequently  shaded  by  arcades.  The  houses  are  very  solid  and  lofty 
and  all  have  a  mediseval  look.  Among  the  churches  of  Bergamo  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  cathedral,  uiose  of  Santa-Maria  Maggiore, 
Santa-Qrata,  San  Thomas,  San  Alessandro,  and  San  Augustino,  all  of 
which  are  decorated  with  paintings  and  gilding.  Among  the  other 
important  buildings  is  the  Broglio,  or  town-hall,  which  stands  upon 
lof^  gothic  arches ;  the  hall  is  reached  by  an  open  staircase  on  the 
outside,  and  contains  a  fine  statue  of  Tasso,  whose  father  was  a  native 
of  Bergamo.  In  the  Borgo,  or  lower  town,  an  important  fair  is  held 
yearly.  This  mart  is  held  in  a  building  called  La  Fiera^  in  the  latter 
end  of  August  and  beginning  of  September  eveiy  year.  La  Fiera  is 
a  vast  quadrangular  building,  with  three  gates  on  each  side,  courts 
and  streets  within,  and  contains  600  shops,  m  which  the  various  manu- 
factures of  Lombardy  and  other  provinces  of  Austria  are  exposed  for 
•ale.  Goods  are  sold  at  this  fair  to  the  amount  of  1,000,000^,  about 
one-third  of  which  is  laid  out  for  silks. 

Bergamo  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  It  possesses  a  public  library  of 
46,000  volumes,  a  lyceum,  two  gymnasia,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary, 
and  several  schools.  In  the  Carrara  Academy,  which  was  founded  by 
Count  Giacomo  Carrara,  lectures  are  given  on  painting  and  architecture ; 
in  connection  with  It  there  are  collections  of  paintings,  medallions, 
casts,  &0.  There  are  also  in  the  town  a  house  of  industry,  an  asylum 
for  reforming  young  vagrants,  and  several  hospitals  and  dispensaries. 
Bergamo  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  has  large  silk-manu- 
factories. 

The  foundation  of  Bergomum  is  attributed  by  some  to  the  Orobii, 
who  are  said  to  have  been  a  colony  of  the  Etruscans.  The  Cenomani 
Gauls  invaded  the  country,  and  the  building  of  Bei^omum  is  ascribed 
to  them  by  Justin  (xx.  6).  In  later  writers  the  name  is  corruptly  given 
as  Pergamtu  and  Bergame.  Bergomum  tmder  the  empire  became  an 
important  municipal  town,  and  seems  to  have  derived  considerable 
wealth  from  the  copper  mines  in  its  territory.  It  was  burnt  by  Attila 
B.C.  452.  It  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  the  Longobards,  and  again 
destroyed  about  the  year  900  by  the  Hungarians.  In  the  lOUi  century 
Amulph  king  and  afterwards  emperor  of  Germany,  made  it  a  county, 
of  which  he  gave  the  investiture  to  the  bishop.  It  became  one  of 
the  towns  of  the  Lombard  league  against  Frederick  Barbarossa,  and, 
by  the  peace  of  Constance,  secured  its  own  independence.  It  suffered 
afterwards  during  the  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines,  and  in 
the  ISth  century  it  became  subject  to  the  dominion  of  a  chief  called 
niippo  Torriani,  was  taken  by  the  Visconti  of  Milan  at  the  beginning 
of  tno  14tb  century,  and  passed  successively  under  the  tyranny  of 


several  native  and  foreign  ohleft,  until  at  last,  m  1427,  ita  dttxens  gave 
themselves  up  voluntarily  to  the  republic  of  Venice,  to  which  Bergamo 
remained  firmly  attached  till  the  destruction  of  that  republic  by 
Bonaparte  in  1797. 

BERGARA.    [Babqxtk  Provinobs.1 

BERGEN*,  a  town  and  port  in  the  kingdom  of  Norway,  is  situAtad 
in  62^  23'  N.  lat.,  5°  20^  E.  long.  At  an  early  period,  attracted  by 
the  prolific  fisheries  on  the  ooast,  and  partiouhuiy  by  the  herring- 
fishery,  a  number  of  fishermen  were  induced  to  settle  round  a  gulf  of 
the  North  Sea,  on  a  part  of  which  the  town  of  Betgen  is  now  built 
Its  oonvenimt  situation  for  trade  induced  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Norway,  Olaf  Kyrre,  to  enlaiige  the  place  and  to  build  a  regular  town 
there  in  1069  or  1070. 

The  island  of  AskiSen,  sitaated  about  three  milea  from  the 
town,  forms  a  bulwark  against  the  sea,  and  indosea  the  huge  bay 
ByeQ6rden,  which,  dividing  into  two  branches  called  Vaagen  and 
PuddeQ^rden,  encirdes  the  town.  The  town  is  built  on  a  promon- 
tory, and  extends  round  that  part  of  the  bay  called  Vaagen,  which 
constitutes  the  harbour.  On  the  east  side  of  the  town  are  two  lakes, 
Lille  and  Store  Lungegaards  Vandet,  communicating  with  the  Pud- 
deQ($rd,  so  that  the  town  is  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  water,  and 
only  joins  the  mainland  on  the  north-east  side.  The  town  is  indosed 
by  high  mountains,  the  highest  summit  of  which  (Atriken)  fs  about 
2600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Many  conmieroial  privileges  were  granted,  and  various  useful  insti- 
tutions established  in  the  town  during  the  reign  of  Olaf  Kyrre ;  he 
likewise  adorned  it  with  several  magnificent  buildings^,  among  which 
was  Christ  church,  the  first  Christian  temple  erected  in  Bei;gen« 
which  is  described  as  having  been  a  beautiful  specimen  of  architec- 
ture. It  was  pulled  down  in  1581.  The  palace  (Kongsgaarden)  w&3 
also  built  in  his  reign,  and  was  situated  on  the  spot  on  which  the 
fortress  now  stands.  This  fort,  which  has  been  several  times  destroyed 
by  fire,  was  remodelled,  and  made  a  regular  fortress  in  1646. 

A  commercial  treaty  was  entered  into  with  England  in  the  year 
1217,  the  first  of  the  kind  which  England  made  with  any  foreign 
power. 

During  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  for  a  period  of  about  130 
years,  Beiigen  was  a  sort  of  residence  for  the  andent  kings  of  Norway, 
a  circumstance  which  greatly  contributed  to  its  prosperity.  Trade 
was  carried  on  partly  with  Nordlandine,  partly  with  the  islands  of 
FscnSe,  the  Orkneys,  Iceland,  and  Greenland.  In  the  year  1278  the 
German  merchants  of  the  Hanse  Towns  obtained  permission  to  settle 
in  and  trade  with  Bei^gen,  by  whom  the  English  and  Scotch  merchants 
who  had  settled  there  were  gradually  displaced,  and  at  last  entirely 
expelled  in  the  rear  1812.  The  situation  of  Bergen  was  then  of  great 
importance  as  the  central  point  for  the  whole  trade  of  Norway.  The 
privileges  of  the  Hanse  merchants  were  confirmed  and  extended  in 
1848  by  King  Magnus  Smek.  From  this  date  they  acquired  a  C4.>m- 
plete  ascendancy  in  the  town,  supplanted  the  inhabitants  in  every 
branch  of  commerce  (even  that  with  Nordlandine,  although  this  was 
positively  interdicted  them),  and  usurped  an  almost  despotic  dominion 
over  the  townsmen  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  halfl 

About  the  year  1485  the  Hanseatics  formed  a  fixed  trading  estab- 
lishment in  Bei^n  called  the  'Hanseatic  Contoir,'  whose  clerks, 
servants,  &c.,  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  Hanse 
Towns,  frequently  set  the  laws  and  authorities  of  the  country  at 
defiance,  and  carried  things  so  far  as  to  fortify  their  own  quarter  of 
the  town,  which,  as  it  occupied  the  whole  quay,  gave  them  the  com- 
plete command  of  the  harbour.  In  their  lawless  violence  they  cruelly 
put  to  death  on  the  1st  of  September  1455  the  governor  Olaf  Neilsen, 
and  Bishop  Torleif,  who  bad  incurred  their  displeasure,  together  with 
sixty  other  persons  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  oonvent,  which  was 
burnt  at  the  same  time.  To  prevent  their  forming  alliances  with  the 
inhabitants,  they  were  prevented  by  their  statutes  from  marrying,  the 
consequence  of  which  was  that  a  licentiousness  that  exceeded  all  boundi^ 
became  prevalent  in  the  town.  In  their  insolent  conduct  towards 
the  citizens  they  were  joined  by  a  great  number  of  foreign  mechanics, 
who  had  likewise  established  themselves  in  a  separate  quarter  of  the 
town,  where  they  also  exerdsed  unlimited  dominion.  The  oppressed 
dtizeus  frequently  presented  their  complaints  to  the  government,  but 
their  wrongs  were  not  redressed  until  Frederick  II.  of  Denmark,  on 
the  25th  of  July  1560  issued  an  Act,  called  'Odense  Reoess,'  which 
placed  more  definite  limits  to  the  privileges  of  the  Hanseatics,  and 
became  a  law,  according  to  which  the  quarrels  between  the  Hanseatics 
and  the  citizens  were  decided.  This  Act  entirely  broke  the  supremacy 
of  the  Hanseatics,  which  had  previously  received  a  severe  shock  from 
the  vigorous  conduct  of  Walkendorff,  who  was  appointed  governor  in 
1556,  and  became  afterwards  celebrated  for  his  disputes  with  the 
astronomer  Tycho  Brahe.  Other  nations,  English,  F^ch,  Spanish, 
Ac.  now  began  to  trade  with  Bergen,  and  in  the  benefidal  results  which 
followed  the  dtizens  partook.  Although  the  Hanseatio  confederacy 
was  dissolved  in  1630,  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  and  Bremen  still  continued 
to  possess  extensive  privileges  in  Bei^n  ;  but  as  the  dtiaens  got  pos- 
session of  the  trading-houses  on  the  qi^ay,  their  power  and  influence 
graduallv  declined.  In  1763,  when  the  last  of  these  came  into  the 
hands  of  a  dtizen,  the  only  remnant  of  the  influence  of  foreignen, 
which  had  continued  during  four  centuries,  entirely  disappeared. 

The  trade  of  Bergen  may  be  divided  into  two  branches,  the  internal 
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nncl  the  fuieign  trade.  Of  the  first,  that  with  the  uorthern  provinces 
of  Norway,  called  Nordlandine,  ia  the  moat  important.  Tnese  pro- 
vincea  receive  from  Bergen  the  greater  part  both  of  the  neceesaries 
and  the  luxuries  of  life.  In  return,  Bergen  reccivee  from  them 
lai^ge  quantities  of  fish,  heirings,  roes,  fiuh-oil,  tallow,  eklnff, 
feathers,  &c.,  all  of  which  articles  are  brought  by  the  Nordlandmeu 
themselves  in  their  own  vessels  to  Bez^en.  They  come  to  Bergeu 
t^-ice  a  year  with  their  own  yachts,  the  first  time  from  the  middle  of 
May  to  the  end  of  June^  and  a  second  time  from  the  middle  of  August 
to  the  middle  of  September.  The  yachts  are  differently  constructed 
from  other  vessels.  In  respect  to  their  tonnage  they  are  equal  to  very 
lai-ge  vessels ;  but  notwithstanding  their  long  and  perilous  navigation 
they  are  all  open  and  clinker-built.  They  stow  in  general  from  3000 
to  6000  voger  of  fish  (a  vog  —  about  iO  lbs.),  but  there  are  some  which 
can  stow  10,000  voger.  At  the  stem  they  have  a  high  and  spacious 
cabin ;  the  bow  is  likewise  very  high,  and  they  have  no  bowsprit 
Between  the  cabin  and  the  bows  the  vessels  are  very  wide,  but  not  very 
high ;  when  they  are  loading,  n  number  of  long  poles  are  placed  on  both 
bides,  against  which  boards  are  laid  in  a  horizontal  position.  Between 
this  fence  the  cargo  is  stowed,  which  then  rises  from  six  to  eight 
yards  above  the  water,  although  the  sides  of  the  vessel  are  hardly 
two  feet  above  the  sea.  This  description  of  vessels  may  be  distin- 
guished from  others  by  their  having  two  large  block  squares  in  the 
upper  comers  of  the  sail,  the  origin  of  which  custom  is  not  known, 
luach  yacht  has  a  crew  of  eight,  ten,  or  twelve,  according  to  her  size. 
Although  the  navigation  is  Ions;  and  dangerous  for  open  and  heavy* 
laden  vessels,  thev  are  very  seldom  wrecked  or  lost :  they  sail  only 
when  they  have  fair  wind  along  the  coast ;  when  it  is  contrary  they 
take  in  siul  and  come  to  anchor. 

The  fishing  ^  Nordlandiue,  which  gives  rise  to  the  chief  part  of 
the  coasting-trade  with  Beigen,  is  of  two  kinds,  the  winter  and  the 
Hiimmer  fishing,  of  which  the  former  is  t^e  more  important  The 
fish  chiefly  taken  is  the  large  cod-fish,  called  in  Norwegian '  skrei '  (A  ceUut 
major  vulgaris),  which  is  foimd  in  immense  quantities  round  the 
itilands  of  Lofoden  (6S°  30'  K.  lat).  In  ihe  beginning  of  February 
the  fish  arrive  in  large  shoals  (fiskebjeiig,  '  mountains  of  fish ')  in  layers 
one  over  the  other,  and  several  yards  in  thickness.  They  are  found 
by  means  of  a  lead,  and  the  shoals  are  so  dense  that  it  is  with  some 
difficulty  that  the  lead  is  sunk  through  them.  Sometimes  the  ^ah. 
come  so  near  the  land  that  one  end  of  the  net  is  fastened  on  shore. 
At  the  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April  the  fish  leave  the  banks 
and  return  to  the  ocean. 

To  this  fishing  the  peasantry  come  from  the  whole  of  Nordland 
and  Finmarken  in  their  boats  and  yachts ;  and  many  other  vessels 
from  Beigen,  Trondhjem,  and  the  towns  in  Nordlandine,  in  oi'der  to 
buy  raw  fish,  which  they  afterwards  prepare  as  stockfish,  and  roes. 
From  Helgeland,  and  that  part  of  the  district  of  Salten  to  the  south 
of  Foldenf  jiSrd,  the  fishermen  come  to  Lofoden  in  yachts ;  those  from 
the  northern  and  nearer  districts  come  only  in  boats.  The  fisherm^i 
divide  themselves  into  baadlaug,  or  boat-guilds,  who  fish  in  common 
and  divide  the  produce  according  to  certain  regulations.  A  boat-guild 
consists  of  two  boats,  each  with  ten  oars  and  five  men.  Every  twenty 
or  thirty  of  these  bo«t-guilds  have  a  yacht  in  common.  During  the 
fishing  the  yacht  remains  at  the  fishery,  and  is  used  as  a  sort  of  maga- 
zine by  the  fishermen.  When  the  fishing  is  ended  the  livers  and  roes 
are  salted  down  in  barrels  and  put  on  board  the  yachts.  On  the 
return  of  the  yacht  to  the  harbour  from  which  it  is  freighted,  the 
liver  is  unloaded,  boiled,  and  converted  into  oil  It  is  then  reshipped, 
together  with  the  prepared  fish  that  may  chance  to  have  remained 
from  the  former  year;  after  which  the  yacht  proceeds  to  Bergen. 
The  yacht  on  its  return  enters  its  harbour,  takes  on  board  the  empty 
liver  barrels,  fishing-implements,  ftc.  required  for  the  winter  fishing, 
and  sails  to  Lofoden,  where  the  dried  rund-fish  is  embarked  and  car- 
ried to  Bergen ;  and  on  returning  from  this  voyage  the  task  of  the 
fishermen  is  finished  for  that  year.  The  produce  of  the  fishing  is 
divided  for  each  boat-guild  into  eleven  parts,  of  which  every  man 
receives  one ;  the  eleventh  part  is  divided  between  the  owners  of  the 
yacht  and  the  proprietors  of  the  boats.  The  arrangements  connected 
with  the  fishing,  and  the  preparing  and  marketing  of  the  produce,  ar« 
all  conducted  under  strict  regulations,  and  are  matters  of  high  import- 
ance to  the  Norwegians. 

When  the  fishing-season  at  Lofoden  is  over,  the  place  becomes  as 
desolate  as  it  was  before  animated ;  but  when  the  fish  is  to  be  taken 
down  it  becomes  lively  again.  This  period,  as  appointed  by  law, 
commences  on  the  12th  of  June,  previous  to  which  it  is  prohibited 
under  penalty  of  fines  to  remove  Uie  fish.  Considering  the  soarcity 
of  money  amongst  a  people  whose  maimer  of  life  is  so  simple  and 
primitive  as  that  of  the  Norwegian  peasantry,  the  capital  embarked 
by  them  in  the  fisheries,  amounting  to  about  a  million  doUai^  must 
appear  verr  considerable. 

Although  the  fishing  at  Lofoden  ia  productive,  the  net  income  of 
each  individual  is  not  very  considerable,  partly  in  oonaequence  of  the 
number  of  fishermen  and  partly  owing  to  the  damage  which  the 
expensive  utensils  suffer  from  storms  and  other  contingenoies.  The 
income  of  each  man  has  been  estimated  at  about  48  doUan  on 
an  average;  from  which,  deducting  27  dollars  for  expenses,  the 
average  net  profit  for  each  will  be  21  dollars,  or  about  8£.  10*. 
sterling. 


It  may  be  remai'ked  that  the  produce  of  the  fishing  depends  much 
on  good  boats  and  utensils,  as  well  as  on  experienced  and  orderly 
fishermen.  As  they  are  generally  obliged  to  bring  their  fish  to  Bergen 
or  Trondhjem,  they  may  chance  to  lose  the  whole  or  to  have  the 
greater  part  of  it  damaged  by  bad  weather. 

Although  the  Nordlandman  could  take  his  produce  to  towns  much 
neai^r  to  the  fishing-ground  than  Beigen,  such  as  Trondhjem, 
ChristianBand,  and  Molde,  yet  it  answers  his  purpose  better  to 
proceed  to  Beigen,  a  distance  of  about  500  miles ;  for  then  he  obtains 
not  only  a  sale  for  his  produce,  but  also  a  market  where  there  ia 
suflicient  oompetition  among  the  buyers  to  prevent  a  depression  iii 
prices,  and  where  he  can  at  the  cheapest  rate  he  provided  with  the 
articles  which  he  requires.  In  exchange  for  their  fish,  the  Nordland- 
men  purchase  in  Bergen  com,  meal,  oaken  ban'els,  coffee,  sugar,  and 
different  articles  of  necessity  or  luxury. 

Every  Nordlandman  who  brings  his  produce  to  Bergen  has 
generally  a  certain  merchant  there  who  buys  it  of  him,  and  supiiUos 
him  in  return  with  such  articles  as  he  may  require,  or  with  ready 
money.  Most  commonly  the  merchant  remains  his  ci^sditor,  and  has 
then  a  claim  on  the  produce  of  the  following  year's  fishing.  Thus 
the  Nordlandmen  are  continually  in  debt  to  the  merchants  of 
Bergen,  though  not  so  much  now  as  formerly.  That  the  facility  of 
obtaining  credit  should  incline  the  men  to  luxuries  equally  dangerous 
to  their  morals  and  unfavourable  to  eoonomy  is  a  very  natural 
consequence. 

The  aimual  anival  at  Bergen  of  the  fishing  vessels  from  Nordland 
occaHions  extraordinair  life  in  the  port  and  on  the  quays ;  the  harbour 
is  often  crowded  with  from  600  to  700  vessels  jf  ^0  to  200  tons 
bm'den,  besides  laiger  foreign  vessels  waiting  to  receive  their  cargoes 
from  them.  Frequently  the  whole  night  is  employed  in  transporting, 
packing,  and  prcpanng  goods,  so  that  this  season  may  be  considered 
as  a  continual  fair. 

The  trade  of  Beigen  with  the  other  parts  of  Norway  is  by  no  means 
so  important  as  that  with  Nordland.  From  the  interior  of  the 
count]^  Beigen  receives  iron  manufactures,  glass,  tiles,  ftc;  from  the 
towns  in  the  diocese  of  Trondhjem,  some  copper,  with  millstones 
and  grindstones. 

Of  foreign  trade  that  with  the  Baltic  is  very  oousidemble. 
Bergen  exports  thither  large  quantities  of  fish  and  skius;  receiving 
in  return  hemp,  glue,  hops,  canvass,  Unen,  ftc.  The  trade  with 
Denmark  is  extensive,  but  is  for  the  most  part  carried  on  in  Danish 
vessels,  which  bring  com,  pork,  and  other  provisioofl.  From 
Hambuig,  Beigen  is  largely  supplied  with  merceries,  doth,  ootton 
goods,  and  colonial  articles  of  every  description,  which  far  exceed 
the  value  of  Norwegian  produce  exported  to  Hambuig.  There  is  a 
considerable  trade  carried  on  with  Holland:  the  Dutch  import 
herrings  to  a  large  amount,  dyes,  drugs,  linseed-oil,  cheese,  paper, 
and  files,  the  value  of  which  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  articles 
which  they  take  in  return.  With  England  the  trade  is  of  lees 
importance  than  formerly ;  ooals,  cloth,  and  loanufactured  goods  are 
received  in  exchange  for  fish,  lobsters,  tallow,  and  skins.  Sweden 
supplies  Betgeu  in  her  own  vessels  with  iron,  nails,  vitriol,  alum,  and 
staves,  taking  in  return  fish,  particularly  what  is  called  the  apring- 
herring.  From  France  Bergen  imports  salt,  wines,  brandy,  colonial 
articles,  ftc.,  to  a  considerable  amount,  and  sends  thither  large  quanti- 
ties of  fish,  oil,  salted  roes  for  the  sardine  fishing,  and  planks :  this 
trade  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  native  vessels.  Beigen  has  considerable 
trade  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  imports  consist  of  salt,  sweet-oil, 
wines,  and  fruits;  the  exports  of  large  quantities  of  dry-fish  and 
klip-fish,  of  which  there  is  a  very  considerable  consumption  in 
Catholic  countries  during  the  fasts. 

Bergen  exports  annually  rund-  or  stock-fish,  or  dried  cod  to  the  value 
of  about  2,000,000  dollars.  The  herring-fisheries  of  Beigen  yield  about 
450,000  bairela  a  year.  The  total  exports  from  Bergen  in  1849  were 
662,236  voger  of  dried-fiah;  126,690  voger  of  salt^fish;  806,037 
barrels  of  herrings;  19,107 Iba.  of  fish-roes;  89,189  eesks  of  white 
and  brown  train-oiL  The  imports  were  188«180  casks  of  salt; 
130,073  barrels  of  rye;  240,036  barrels  of  barley.  There  is  regular 
oommunication  with  Ghristiania  and  other  Norwegian  ports  by 
steam*vessels. 

Beigen  has  been  several  times  visited  by  great  calamities  :  in  the 
years  1848  and  1860  the  blaek  pestilence,  which  was  brou^t  tbither 
by  an  English  vessel,  carried  off  the  greater  part  of  the  population. 
At  various  dates,  in  the  years  1618,  1629,  and  1687,  the  pkgue 
destroyed  about  8000  of  the  inhabitants  each  time.  Beigen  has  also 
frequently  suffered  by  fire,  of  which  two  instsaces  may  be  named — 
one  which  occurred  in  1488,*by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  town, 
including  11  parish  churdies,  was  destroyed ;  and  one  that  happened 
on  the  19th  of  May  1702,  whereby  nearly  the  whole  town  was  again 
reduced  to  ashes. 

The  town  is  the  residence  of  the  hig^  bailiff  and  the  bishop  of  the 
diooeee.  It  is  likewise  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  second  instanoeu 
There  are  five  churches  in  the  town,  of  which  the  cathedral  is  the 
most  considerable.  The  German  diurch,  dedioated  to  St  Mazy,  is 
the  oldest  of  the  places  of  wonhip  in  the  town.  It  has  two  towers. 
The  altar-piece,  which  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  is  elaborately 
carved.  The  font  is  in  the  form  of  a  flying  angel,  carved,  the  size  of 
life,  and  coloured,  holding  the  basin  in  the  extended  hands.    The 
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figure  is  lowered  from  the  roof  in  front  of  the  altar.  Bexigen  has  one 
Latin  school ;  one  burgher  school ;  several  other  schools ;  fiye 
public  libraries ;  a  national  museum  ;  hospital ;  poor-house ;  a  house 
of  correction;  a  prison  for  g^reater  criminals;  a  public  treasury; 
a  national  bank;  a  savings  bank;  and  other  public  institutions. 
There  are  also  in  the  town  several  tobacco  manufactories,  distilleries, 
and  rope-yards.  Outside  the  entrance-gate,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
port,  is  a  public  garden,  much  resorted  to  in  summer.  Bergen  is 
fortified,  but  the  fortifications  are  not  of  great  strength. 

The  situation,  viewed  from  the  sea,  is  strikingly  picturesque ;  the 
town  extends  itself  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  round  the 
harbour,  which  is  constantly  animated  with  boats  and  vessels.  The 
houses  are  'mostly  constructed  of  timber,  and  painted  white.  A 
water-cask  is  usually  placed  at  the  door,  in  case  of  fire.  Considerable 
improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  town  of  late  years ;  the  streets 
have  been  enlarged  and  many  good  houses  erected.  The  streets  are 
generally  well  paved.  The  market-place  is  a  handsome  square, 
planted  with  trees  and  sun-ounded  by  fine  buildings. 

Bergen  being  up  till  a  very  recent  period,  if  not  still,  the  most 
considerable  commercial  town  in  Norway,  is  consequently  possessed 
of  great  wealth.  Since  Christiania  has. become  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment and  of  the  university,  that  city  has  rapidly  risen  in  commercial 
and  general  importance,  while  Bei^en  has  on  the  whole  remained 
stationary,  although  its  trade  is  still  equal  to  that  of  Christiania. 
The  population  of  Bergen  in  18i7  was  about  25,000.  The  inhabitants 
in  general  direct  their  attention  to  trading  pursuits. 

The  climate  is  usually  humid  and  rainy,  but  not  unwholesome ; 
the  winter  is  seldom  so  severe  as  to  freeze  the  harbour.  Much 
attention  is  paid  to  orchards  in  Bei^en  and  the  surroimding  districts, 
and  there  is  a  greater  abundance  of  fruit  here  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Norway. 

(Communication  from  Norway.) 

BEROENHUUS,  Diocese  of,  comprehends  the  western  part  of 
Norway,  including  the  mainland  and  islands  along  the  coast,  of 
which  some  are  inhabited,  others  not,  with  a  population  of  about 
200,000.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Trondhjem,  E.  by  Christiania,  S.  by 
Christiansand,  and  W.  by  the  ocean.  The  mainland  is  almost  every- 
where intersected  by  deep  gulfs  confined  between  high  mountains, 
on  which  there  is  in  general  little  wood  but  good  pasturage.  The 
habitations  are  situated  in  the  valleys  between  the  mountains  or  on 
their  sides,  and  sometimes  near  their  summits.  Along  the  gulfs  and 
valleys  there  is  in  many  places  level  ground  and  good  corn-fields.  In 
general  agriculture  is  very  backward,  and  although  some  progress  has 
been  made  in  recent  times  by  the  peasants  adopting  a  better  system, 
yet  there  are  few  parishes  which  are  not  annually  necessitated 
to  buy  com.  Copper  and  iron  ores  are  found  in  many  places, 
but  their  situation  and  the  want  of  wood  prevent  in  some  measure 
their  being  made  use  of.  Marble  is  found  in  several  places.  The 
principal  branches  of  industry  are  fishing  on  the  coast,  especially 
for  herrings,  and  breeding  cattle  on  the  shores  of  the  gulfs.  The 
largest  gulfs  are  HardangeriQdrd,  or  BommelQ6rd,  88  miles  in  length, 
Korsfjdrd  and  Qjeltefjdrd,  the  entrance  to  the  city  of  Bergen,  and 
SogneQ6rd.  The  principal  river,  called  Leerdals  Elv,  has  its  source 
in  the  mountains  of  Fille  Fjeld,  and  empties  itself  into  a  branch  of 
the  Sogilefjdrd.  The  diocese  is  divided  into  three  amts,  or  provinces, 
which,  witii  their  area  and  population  are  as  follows : — 

Amts.  Area  in  sq.  miles.  Pop.  in  1845. 

Bergenhuus,  8 5780  116,989 

Bergenhuns,  N 6713  77,978 

RomBdals 6001  81,314 

Total  .     .     18,494  376,281 

It  must  be  remarked  however  that  only  the  Sondmoer  district  of 
Romsdals  belonged  to  Bergenhuus ;  more  than  half  of  this  amt 
belonged  to  the  stifb,  or  diocese,  of  Trondhjem.  The  only  barony  in 
Norway,  Rosendahl,  is  situated  in  this  diocese.  There  is  no  other 
city  than  Bergen. 

(Commtmication  from  Norway.) 

BERGEN-OP-ZOOM,  a  town  and  strong  fortress  in  North  Brabant, 
on  the  little  river  Zoom,  and  near  the  right  bank  of  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Schelde.  It  is  situated  partly  on  a  rising  ground, 
surrounded  in  great  measure  by  marshes  and  sands,  which  are  over- 
flowed at  high  water  and  add  to  the  strength  of  its  defences.  It 
once  formed  part  of  the  barony  of  Breda,  but  was  created  into  a 
separate  marquisate  by  Charles  V.  It  was  one  of  the  strong- 
holds  of  the  states-general  of  the  united  provinces  in  their  war  against 
the  Spaniards.  The  Prince  of  Parma  besieged  it  in  vain  in  1588,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Spinola  likewise  failed  before  it  in  1622,  after  sus- 
taining great  loss.  Afterwards  the  famous  engineer  Coehom  increased 
its  fortifications,  and  it  acquired  the  reputation  of  an  impregnable 
fortress.  In  1747  however  the  French,  commanded  by  the  Count  of 
Lowendal,  took  it  by  storm.  When  the  French  under  General 
Pichegru  invaded  Holland  in  1795  Bergen-op-Zoom  surrendered  to 
them.  The  English  general.  Sir  Thomas  Qraham,  attempted  to  carry 
it  by  surprise  in  the  night  of  the  8th  of  March  1814,  but  was  repulsed 
with  great  loss. 

The  town  stands  in  51"  29'  N.  lat.,  4**  17'  E.  long.  It  is  weU  built, 
and  has  a  fine  market-place  and  other  squares :   the  population  is 


about  7500.  Earthenware  is  manufactured,  and  there  is  a  consider- 
able trade  in  anchovies.  There  are  two  arsenals,  a  town-hall,  and  a 
school  of  architecture  in  tlie  town.  Besides  the  fortifications  round 
the  town  there  are  several  outer  forts  connected  with  it.  Bei^gen-op- 
Zoom  is  17  miles  N.N.W.  from  Antwerp,  and  21  miles  W.S.W.  from 
Breda. 

BERGERAC.    [Dordognk.] 

BERGUES.     [NoRD.] 

BERKELEY,  Gloucestershire,  a  market-town  and  borough  by 
prescription,  in  the  parish  and  hundred  of  Berkeley,  is  situated  on  a 
small  stream  called  the  Avon,  which  falls  into  the  Severn  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  town,  m  61"  42'  N.  lat.,  2''  26' W.  long.,  16  miles 
S.S.W.  from  Gloucester,  113  miles  W.  by  N.  from  London.  Berkeley 
Road  station  of  the  Bristol  and  Birmingham  railway,  which  is  about 
3  miles  K  from  the  town,  is  110  miles  from  London.  The  population 
of  the  borough  in  1851  was  949;  of  the  entire  parish  4344.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Gloucester  and  diocese  of 
Gloticester  and  Bristol. 

This  place,  according  to  the  Domesday  Survey,  must  have  been  of 
great  extent,  population,  and  opulence,  the  town  itself  being  a  royal 
demesne  and  free  borough  held  of  the  crown ;  and  in  that  survey 
this  town  is  one  of  the  only  two  places  in  the  county  of  Gloucester 
which  are  stated  to  have  a  market,  Tewkesbury  being  the  other. 
Here  also  in  early  times  was  a  wealthy  nunnery. 

Formerly  there  was  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  in  coalp, 
brought  from  the  Forest  of  Dean  in  small  vessels,  which  at  spring-tides 
can  come  up  to  the  town ;  but  this  trade  has  considerably  declined. 
The  surrounding  country  consists  almost  entirely  of  rich  meadow- 
luids,  and  the  Yale  of  Berkeley  has  long  been  deservedly  celebrated 
for  its  excellent  cheese.  There  is  some  trade  in  timber  and  malt. 
The  parish  church  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  is  a  very  lai^e  and  handsome 
structure  partly  of  the  early  English  stylb.  The  west  window  is  lai*ge 
and  veiy  beautiful.  A  simple  tablet  in  the  chancel  marks  the  burial- 
place  of  Jenner,  the  discoverer  of  vaccination,  who  was  a  native 
of  this  town.  The  tower,  which  is  square  and  modem,  has  six 
bells,  and  is  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  church.  There 
are  in  the  town  chapels  belonging  to  Dissenters,  and  on  endowed 
school. 

Tuesday  is  the  market  day ;  and  cattle-markets  are  held  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  April  and  the  first  Tuesday  in  November.  The  fairs 
are  on  the  14th  of  May  and  the  1st  of  December.  The  market-house 
was  erected  in  1825. 

Two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  town,  at  Sharpness  Point  (a  long, 
low,  projecting  rock  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Severn),  is  the 
entrance  into  the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  Canal.  This  canal  is 
18  feet  deep  and  60  feet  in  width,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  600 
tons  burden. 

Berkeley  Castle  is  situated  at  the  south-east  side  of  the  town. 
About  the  year  1150  this  building  was  granted  by  Henry  II.  to 
Robert  Fitzhardingc,  governor  of  Bristol  (who  was  descended  from 
the  kings  of  Denmark),  with  power  to  strengthen  and  enlai^e  it 
Maurice,  the  son  of  Robert^  was  the  first  of  the  Fitzhardinges  that 
dwelt  at  Berkeley.  He  assumed  the  name  of  Berkeley  and  fortified 
the  castle.  Berkeley  Castle  stands  on  an  eminence  close  to  the  town, 
and  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  Severn  and  the  neighbouring 
country.  It  is  a  tolerably  perfect  specimen  of  a  castellated  building; 
being  iu  complete  repair  and  not  ruinous  in  any  part.  It  is  an 
irregular  pile,  consisting  of  a  keep  and  various  embattled  buildings, 
which  surround  a  court  of  about  140  yards  in  circumference.  The 
chief  ornament  of  this  court  is  the  fine  exterior  of  the  baronial  hall, 
which  is  a  noble  room  in  excellent  preservation ;  adjoining  it  is  the 
chapeL 

The  keep  is  nearly  circular ;  it  has  one  square  tower  and  three 
semicircular  ones.  In  one  of  the  towers  of  the  keep  is  a  dungeon 
chamber  28  feet  deep,  without  light  or  aperture  of  any  kind  except 
at  the  top :  in  shape  it  resembles  the  letter  D,  and  the  entrance  to  it 
is  through  a  trap  door  in  the  floor  of  the  room  over  it.  The  great 
staircase  leading  to  the  keep  is  composed  of  largo  stones ;  and  on  the 
right  of  it,  approached  by  a  kind  of  gallery,  is  the  room  in  which 
from  its  great  strength  and  its  isolated  situation  it  is  commonly 
supposed  that  Edward  II.  was  murdered,  on  the  21st  of  September 
1327.  It  is  stated  by  Holinshed  that  the  shrieks  of  the  king  were 
heard  in  the  town ;  but  from  the  situation  of  the  castle  and  the 
great  thickness  of  its  walls,  that  is  quite  impossible. 

The  then  Lord  Berkeley  was  acquitted  of  any  active  participation 
in  the  measures  which  caused  the  death  of  the  king ;  but  shortly 
afterwards  he  entertained  Queen  Isabella  and  her  paramour  Mortimer 
at  the  castle.  This  Lord  Berkeley  kept  twelve  knights  to  wait  upon 
his  person,  each  of  whom  was  attended  by  two  servants  and  a  page. 
He  had  twenty-four  esquires,  each  having  an  imder  servant  and  a 
horse.  In  thu  castle  royal  visitors  have  been  several  times  enter- 
tained. In  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.  the  castle  was  garrisoned  on 
the  side  of  the  king,  and  kept  all  the  surrounding  country  in  awe ; 
but  it  was  afterwai*ds  besieged  by  the  army  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  surrendered  after  a  defence  of  nine  days.  On  the  north  of  the 
castle  is  a  very  perfect  vestige  of  the  ancient  fosse,  which  is  now  quite 
dry,  and  has  some  very  fine  elms  and  other  trees  growing  in  it.  A 
terrace  goes  nearly  round  the  castle. 
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BERKHAMP8TEAD,  or  BERKHAM8TED  ST.  PETER'S, 
frequently  called  GREAT  BERKHAMPSTEAD,  Hertfordshire,  a 
market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  pariah  of  Berk- 
hamsted  and  hundred  of  Daconim,  is  situated  in  a  deep  valley  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Bulbom  and  the  Qrand  Junction  Canal,  which 
here  run  together  in  a-  line  parallel  to  the  high  road;  in  SI**  45' 
N.  lat.,  0**  83'  W.  long. ;  25  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Hertford ;  264  miles 
N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  28  miles  by  the  Norlii'Westem 
railway.  The  population  of  tiie  parish  in  1851  was  8395.  The  living 
is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  St.  Albans  and  diocese  of 
Rochester.  It  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Berkhamsted 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  10  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
24,933  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  12,533. 

The  town  seems  to  be  of  Saxon  origin :  the  name  is  certainly 
Saxon,  although  its  etymology  is  variously  derived.  The  addition  of 
St.  Peter's  distinguishes  it  from  Berkhamsted  St.  Mar/s,  otherwise 
Northchurch,  in  the  neighbourhood.  To  a  palace  which  the  kings  of 
Mercia  had  here  may  probably  be  ascribed  the  growth  if  not  the 
origin  of  the  town.  William  the  Conqueror  was  met  here  after  the 
battle  of  Hastings  by  Frederick,  abbot  of  St.  Albans,  who  caused 
the  trees  that  grew  by  the  roadside  to  be  cut  down  and  thrown  across 
the  way.  Subsequently  William  met  the  nobles  and  prelates  ait 
Berkhamsted,  and  in  compliance  with  their  demands  took  an  oath  to 
rule  according  to  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the  country.  It  is 
matter  of  histoi-y  how  little  William  regarded  this  oath  when  he  had 
firmly  seated  himself  on  the  throne.  William's  half-brother,  the  Earl 
of  Moreton,  got  possession  of  the  castle  and  manor  of  Berkhamsted. 
In  the  time  of  Henry  I.  the  castle  and  manor  reverted  to  the  crown. 
Henry  II.  held  his  court  here  at  one  time,  and  granted  peculiar  and 
very  viUuable  privileges  and  immunities  "to  the  men  and  merchants  of 
the  honour  of  Wallingford  and  Berkhamsted  St.  Peter's."  The  castle 
was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  and  was  afterwards  besieged 
by  Louis  the  Dauphin  of  France.  The  besieged  held  out  till  the 
king  sent  them  orders  to  surrender.  When  Edward  III.,  in  the  28Ui 
year  of  his  reign,  created  his  eldest  son  Edward  the  Black  Prince 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  the  castle  and  manor  of  Berkhamsted  were  given 
to  him  "  to  hold  to  him,  and  the  heirs  of  him,  and  the  eldest  sons  of 
the  kings  of  England,  and  the  dukes  of  tiie  said  place."  Accordingly 
the  property  has  since  descended  from  the  crown  to  the  successive 
princes  of  Wales,  under  whom  it  has  for  the  last  three  centuries  been 
leased  out  to  diJDTerent  persons. 

The  mansion-house,  now  called  Berkhamsted  Place,  is  said  to  have 
been  erected  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  early  in  the  17th  century. 
The  greatest  part  of  this  mansion  was  destroyed  by  fire  about  1661, 
and  only  about  a  third  part  was  afterwards  repaired,  which  forms 
the  present  residence.  The  castle  itself  was  situated  to  the  east  of 
the  town ;  the  buildings  are  now  reduced  to  a  few  massive  fragments 
of  wall,  but  enough  remains  to  evince  the  ancient  strength  and 
importance  of  the  fortress. 

At  the  parliaments  holden  at  Westminster  in  the  11th  and  13th  of 
Edward  III.,  Berkhamsted  had  two  representatives,  but  there  is  no 
record  of  such  return  from  this  place  on  any  other  occasion. 

The  town  of  Berkhamsted  consists  of  two  streets,  High  Street  and 
Castle  Street.  The  houses  in  the  town  are  mostly  of  brick,  and 
irregularly  built,  but  there  are  several  handsome  residences.  The 
town  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  church,  which  is  cruciform,  with  a 
square  embattled  tower  rising  from  the  intersection,  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  town.  The  style  is  chiefly  perpendicular.  Various 
small  chapels  and  chantries  were  founded  here  previous  to  the 
Reformation,  and  are  still  partially  divided  from  the  body  of  tke 
church.  Among  other  interesting  monuments  in  the  church  is  one 
in  memory  of  the  mother  of  Cowper  the  poet,  who  was  born  at  the 
parsonage-house,  his  father  Dr.  John  Cowper  being  then  rector  of 
the  parish.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Quakers  have 
places  of  worship. 

Numerous  donations  have  been  made  to  this  parish  for  the  erection 
of  almshouses  and  otherwise  providing  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
The  Free  Grammar  school  was  incorporated  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  The  present  school-house,  a  large  and  substantial  brick 
building  near  the  church,  was  erected  at  the  time  of  its  foundation. 
The  Warden  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  is  visitor  under  the 
charter  of  Edward  VI.  The  annual  income  from  endowment  is  now 
about  950^.  a  year.  The  salary  of  the  master,  who  is  appointed  by 
the  crown,  varies  according  to  the  number  of  boys,  but  has  lately 
been  upwards  of  300/.  For  a  long  time  this  foundation  was 
altogether  ineMcient ;  but  it  has  been  recently  restored.  The  number 
of  scholars  in  1852  was  64,  of  whom  59  were  '  foimdationers.' 

A  Charity  school  was  founded  in  1727  imder  the  will  of  Thomas 
Bourne,  who  bequeathed  8000^  for  the  erection  and  endowment  of 
a  school.  The  property  now  yields  about  300^  a  year.  Under  this 
charity  20  boys  and  10  girls  are  taught,  clothed,  and  provided  with 
books ;  their  parents  also  receive  la.  a  week  each.  There  are 
National  and  Infant  schools,  supported  in  part  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions and  in  part  by  an  endowment  from  the  late  Countess  of 
Bridgewater.     There  is  also  a  mechanics  institute. 

The  petty  sessions  for  the  Berkhamsted  division  are  held  in  the 
town.  There  is  a  market  on  Saturday,  and  fairs  are  held  on  the 
Monday  previous  to   Ash-Wednesday,    Whit-Monday,    August  5th, 


September  29th,  and  October  11th,  the  last  two  being  statute  fairs. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  straw-plaiting.  Malting  is 
carried  on.  There  is  an  iron-foundry.  The  Tnalring  of  shovels, 
powder  and  shaving  boxes,  spoons,  and  other  articles  of  wood, 
employs  some  of  the  inhabitants. 

BERKSHIRE,  or,  as  it  is  written  by  our  older  topographers, 
BARKSHIRE,  an  English  county  in  the  midland  district,  lying 
between  51"  20*  and  51"  48'  N.  lat,  0"  85'  and  I**  43'  W.  long.  It 
is  included  wiriiin  the  basin  of  the  Thames ;  which  river  forms,  in 
its  sinuous  course  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lechlade  in  Glouces- 
tershire to  below  Windsor,  the  northern  boundary  of  the  county,  and 
separates  it  from  the  counties  of  Gloucester,  Oxford,  and  Bucks, 
which  lie  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  county  of  Wilts  borders 
Berkshire  on  the  west ;  the  line  of  division  between  them,  though 
irregular,  has  a  general  bearing  N.N.W.  and  SS.E.  from  the  bank  of 
the  Thames  to  a  few  miles  south  of  Hungeribrd.  A  line,  rimning 
with  tolerable  regularity  east  and  west,  and  coinciding  in  one  part 
with  the  course  of  the  river  Aubome  or  Embome,  a  feeder  of  the 
Kennet,  and  in  another  part  with  the  course  of  the.  river  Loddon,  a 
feeder  of  the  Thames,  separates  the  county  from  Hampshire ;  and  on 
the  south-east  a  line  running  north-east  and  south-west  separates  it 
from  Surrey. 

The  dimensions  of  the  cotmty  are  as  follows : — length,  east  and  west 
from  the  border  of  Wiltshire  between  Himgerford  and  Lamboum  to 
Old  Windsor  on  the  Thames,  43  miles,  nearly ;  breadth,  north  and 
south  from  the  bank  of  the  Thames  north-west  of  Oxford  to  the 
border  of  Hampshire,  near  Newbury,  nearly  31-  miles.  The  area  of 
the  county  is  752  square  miles.  The  population  in  1841  was  161,147 ; 
in  1851  it  was  170,065.  Reading,  the  ooimty  town,  is  39  miles  W.  by 
S.  from  London  by  the  road. 

In  Lehmd's  'Itinerary'  (vol.  u.  foL  2)  the  cotmty  is  called  Barkshir. 
The  name,  whatever  be  its  original  meaning,  seems  to  be  included  in 
the  appellation  given  by  Caesar  ('  BelL  GalL'  lib.  v.  cap.  21)  to  a  tribe 
which  inhabited  this  county — ^the  Bi-broc-i :  for  bark  and  broc  are  in 
fact  the  same. 

Surface,  Hydrography,  C<ymmunicatiotu. — The  principal  high  land 
in  this  county  consists  of  a  rauge  of  downs  running  west  by  north 
from  the  banks  of  the  Thames  between  Reading  and  Wallingford,  into 
the  northern  part  of  Wiltshire.  These  hills,  which,  with  the  Ifarl- 
borough  Downs  in  Wiltshire  and  the  Chiltem  Hills  of  Buckingham- 
shire, form  one  chalky  range,  rise  in  some  parts  to  a  considerable 
elevation.  At  Scutchamfly,  on  the  Cuckhamsley  Hills,  a  part  of  this 
range,  a  short  distance  south-east  of  Wantage,  the  height  is  853 
feet,  and  the  White  Horse  Hill,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  range,  and 
is  near  the  western  boixier  of  the  coimty,  is  893  feet  high.  The 
western  part  of  the  chalk  range,  which  is  most  elevated,  is  used  for 
sheep-walks.  These  are  of  good  quality,  but  not  to  be  compared  in 
extent  with  those  of  Wiltshire  or  Dorsetshire.  The  eastern  part  of 
the  range  is  sufficiently  covered  with  soil  to  become  arable.  The 
streams  which  rise  on  the  northern  declivity  flow  into  the  Thames ; 
those  which  rise  on  the  southern  slope  flow  into  the  Kennet,  which 
drains  the  waters  of  the  south  part  of  the  county,  or  into  the  Pang, 
a  small  stream  which  falls  into  the  Thames  at  Pangboum  a  few  miles 
above  Reading.  There  are  some  hills  which  skirt  the  valley  of  the 
Thames  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Faringdon  to  below  Oxford.  These  hills  consist  of  shelly  oolite, 
and  calcareous  and  shelly  sand  with  gritstone  and  Oxford  clay. 
Between  these  hills  and  the  chalk  range  already  described,  is  the 
fertile  vale  of  White  Horse,  which  is  drained  by  the  Ock. 

The  south  and  east  sides  of  Berkshire  have  a  lai^  proportion  of 
woodland.  The  predominant  wood  is  hazel,  intermixed  with  oak, 
ash,  beech,  and  alder.  The  whole  of  the  south  part  of  the  county 
was  once  occupied  by  the  forest  of  Windsor,  which  extended  in  one 
direction  into  Buckinghamshire,  and  in  another  into  Surrey,  and 
reached  westward  as  far  as  Hungerford  along  the  Yale  of  Kenttet. 
The  Vale  of  Kennet  was  disforested  by  charter  in  the  year  1226  ^ 
and  a  considerable  part  of  Windsor  Forest  is  now  in  a  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, an  Act  having  passed  for  its  inclosure  in  the  year  1813. 

The  principal  river  of  Berkshire  is  the  Thames,  which  forms,  as 
already  noticed,  its  northern  border.  The  direct  distance  between 
the  point  where  the  river  first  touches  and  that  where  it  finally  leaves 
the  coimty  is  about  52  miles ;  but  from  the  winding  course  of  the 
stream  the  distance  measured  along  the  bank  is  at  least  105  miles. 
The  stream  is  navigable  soon  after  it  touches  the  border  of  Berkshire, 
namely,  at  St.  John's  Bridge,  near  Lechlade,  where  the  river  is  258 
feet  above  the  sea  at  low  water ;  but  the  shallowness  of  the  stream 
renders  the  navigation  tedious  and  imcertain,  especially  for  laige 
boats.  The  Thames  produces  barbel,  trout,  pike,  and  various  other 
common  fish,  besides  carp  and  tench,  supposed  to  be  brought  into  it 
by  floods. 

The  Kennet,  which  rises  in  Wiltshire,  enters  the  coimty  near 
Hungerford,  having  previously  served  for  a  short  distance  as  a 
boundary  between  Wiltshire  and  Berkshire.  From  Hungerford  the 
stream  runs  eastward  (being  much  divided  and  flowing  in  several 
channels)  by  Avington  and  Kentbury  to  Newbury,  below  which  it 
receive?  the  Lamboum,  which  rises  in  the  chalk  hUls  above  the  town 
of  Lamboum.  The  Kennet  then  continues  its  course  (being  still 
frequently  divided  into  several  smaller  streams  which  again  unite)  to 
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the  Tillage  of  Aldermaston,  and  there  bending  to  the  north-east  to 
Reading  faUs  into  the  Thames  a  little  below  that  town.  That  part  of 
its  course  which  can  be  considered  as  belonging  to  this  county  is 
about  80  or  82  miles ;  the  course  of  the  Lamboum  to  its  junction 
with  the  Rennet  is  about  15  miles.  Botii  of  these  rivers  produce 
trout^  pike,  barbel,  eels,  crayfish,  perch,  chub,  roach,  and  dace.  The 
Kennet,  by  means  of  artificial  cuts,  is  made  nayigable  from  Newbury 
to  the  Thames,  a  distance  by  the  stream  of  about  20  miles,  in  the 
course  of  which,  from  the  great  difference  of  level,  there  are  no  fewer 
than  21  locks. 

The  Loddon  rises  in  Hampshire,  and  for  some  distance  separates 
that  county  from  Berkshire,  flowing  towards  the  west-north-west. 
Near  the  village  of  Swallowfield  it  turns  to  the  north-north-east  and 
flows  to  Hurst  Park,  roceiving  by  the  way  the  Emme  brook.  From 
Hurst  Park  it  turns  to  the  north-west  and  flows  into  the  Thames 
between  Reading  and  Henley.  Its  whole  length  is  nearly  80  miles,  of 
which  about  6  miles  are  along  the  border  and  12  miles  within  the 
county.  Near  its  outfall  its  waters  divide  and  flow  into  the  Thames 
by  several  channels. 

The  Ock  rises  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  county,  nms  a 
general  east-north-east  course,  and  receiving  many  tributaries  by  the 
way,  falls  into  the  Thames  near  Abingdon.  Its  whole  course  is  about 
20xniles. 

The  Aubome  or  Embome  ri^es  in  the  south-western  comer  of  the 
cotmty,  and  flowing  eastward  divides  it  from  Hampshire.  Near 
Brimpton  it  turns  to  the  north  and  falls  into  the  Kennet  after  a 
course  of  about  18  miles. 

The  Pang  rises  on  the  chalk  hills  near  Compton,  a  few  miles  from 
East  Haley ;  and  flows  for  several  miles  southward.  Near  Bucklebury 
it  turns  eastward ;  by  Bradfield  it  turns  to  the  north  and  falls  into 
the  Thames  at  Pangboum. 

Besides  the  navigation  of  the  Thames  and  the  Kennet,  Berkshire 
has  two  canals,  namely,  the  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal,  and  the  Kennet 
and  Avon  Canal.  The  Wilts  and  Berks  Caual  commences  in  the  river 
Thames  just  below  Abingdon,  and  is  carried  through  the  Vale  of 
White  Horse  past  Wantage  into  Wiltshire  :  crossing  this  county  near 
Swindon,  Calne,  and  Chippenham,  it  joins  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal 
not  far  from  Melksham.  The  height  of  the  Thames  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  caual  is  180  feet  above  the  sea  at  low  water,  and  the 
oaLal  rises  in  its  course  through  this  county  till  it  enters  Wiltshire, 
where  it  attains  its  summit  level  of  3^5  feet.  It  supplies  with  fuel 
the  district  through  which  it  pass<M,  and  enables  the  agriculturist  to 
send  bis  com  and  other  produce  to  market  The  Kennet  and  Avon 
Canal  commences  ab  Newbury,  forming  a  continuation  of  the  River 
Kennet  Navigation,  and  passes  up  the  Vale  of  Kennet  by  Hungerford 
and  Oreat  Bedwyn  to  Crofton  in  Wilts,  near  which  its  summit  level 
begins.  From  this  level  it  continues  its  course  by  Devizes,  Semington 
(a  village  at  which  it  is  joined  by  the  W^ilts  and  Berks  Canal),  Trow- 
bridge, and  Bradford,  and  unites  with  the  Avon  about  a  mile  from 
Bath.  The  elevation  of  the  highest  point  of  the  Kennet  Navigation 
is  264  feet,  and  the  summit  level  of  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal,  at 
Crofton  tunnel,  is  210  feet  more.  A  little  way  above  Hungerford  the 
canal  is  carried  over  the  Kennet  by  an  aqueduct  of  three  arches. 

The  principal  roads  which  pass  through  Berkshire  are  those  from 
London  to  Bath  and  Oxford.  Both  these  enter  the  county  at  Maiden- 
head, a  little  beyond  which  they  separate,  the  Oxford  rpad  running 
nearly  due  west  to  Henley,  just  before  entering  which  it  leaves  the 
ooimty,  and  the  Bath  road  running  south-west  to  Reading.  There  are 
two  other  roads  from  London  to  Reading,  both  of  which  pass  through 
Egham  in  Surrey,  and  separating  there  run  nearly  paiallel  to  each 
o^er  until  they  reunite  a  few  miles  before  they  reach  Reading. 
From  Reading  the  Bath  road  passes  through  Newbury  and  Hunger- 
ford, just  after  which  it  enters  Wiltshire.  Various  other  important 
roads  cross  the  county. 

The  turnpike  roads  in  this  county  are  good,  as  are  also  the  private 
roads  in  the  south-eastern  part,  especially  about  Reading.  The 
private  roads  in  the  Vale  of  White  Horse  are  deep  and  miry  in 
winter. 

The  main  line  of  the  Great  Western  railway  passes  through  the 
county  from  Maidenhead  to  near  Swindon.  A  branch  nms  off"  from 
Didcot  to  Oxford,  Rugby,  and  Birmingham.  From  Reading  a  branch 
extends  nearly  parallel  to  the  Avon  Navigation  to  Newbury  and 
Hungerford.  A  oranch  from  Reading  to  Basingstoke  unites  the  Great 
Western  with  the  South- Western  railway ;  and  another  branch  line, 
called  the  Reading,  Guildford,  and  Reigate  railway,  imites  the  Great 
Western  with  the  South-Eastem  and  Brighton  railways.  The  Windsor 
branch  of  the  South-Westem,  and  a  short  branch  from  the  Gn^t 
Western  railway,  enter  the  county  at  Windsor.  A  branch  of  the 
Great  Western  railway,  from  Maidenhead  to  High  Wycombe,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  is  now  in  course  of  constructiou,  as  is  also  one  from 
Staines  to  Wokingham. 

Climaiej  Soil,  Agriculture. — The  climate  of  Berkshire  is  one  of  the 
most  healthy  in  England.  The  chalky  hills  in  the  western  part  of 
the  county  are  remarkable  for  the  invigorating  and  bracing  qualities 
of  the  air.  The  vales  being  milder  may  perhaps  suit  delicate  constitu- 
tions better,  and,  having  pure  streams  running  through  them,  whidi 
make  the  air  circulate  and  purify  it,  are  considered  as  healthy  as  the 
hills.    Fevers  and  epidemic  diseases  are  very  rare. 


The  soil,  as  may  be  expected  in  a  county  of  such  extent  and  so 
irregular  in  shape,  is  extremely  varied.  The  principal  hills  are  com- 
posed of  chalk ;  the  valleys  of  different  sorts  of  loam,  in  which  clay 
predominates,  with  gravel  and  sand  upon  it  rising  into  small  eleva- 
tion&  Along  the  rivers  there  are  alluvial  deposits.  The  whole  county 
seems  to  lie  over  chalk  or  limestone.  W^indsor  Castle,  at  one  extremity, 
stands  on  a  solitary  mass  of  chalk  surrounded  by  stiff  clay.  This 
clay  in  some  places  has  a  depth  of  800  feet  over  the  ch»lk,  as  was 
found  in  boring  for  water  near  Winkfield  plain.  The  chalk  rises  to 
the  surface  near  Maidenhead  and  Marlow.  The  chalk,  which  dips  ao 
deep  under  Windsor  Forest,  appears  again  in  Hampshire.  The  clay 
of  the  forest  is  a  compact  blue  clay,  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which 
is  usually  called  the  London  day,  and  in  which  nearly  the  whole  bed 
of  the  Thames  lies,  from  near  Reading  to  the  sea. 

Over  this  clay  lies  the  poor  sand  and  loam  impregnated  with  iron, 
known  by  the  name  of  Bagshot  Heath  land,  which  extends  into  Hamp- 
shire and  Surrey ;  and  also  the  richer  alluvial  soils  in  the  valleys,  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  Thames  and  the  Kennet  Under  the  Vale  of 
White  Horse,  where  t>ie  richest  soils  occur,  the  chalk  runs  into  a 
harder  limestone  of  a  blue  colour,  and  a  fireestone  or  oolite,  which 
composes  the  Cotswold  Hills  in  Glouoestershire.  (Mayor's  'Survey 
of  Berkshire,'  Appendix  vi.) 

In  the  Vale  of  White  Horse  are  some  of  the  most  fertile  lands  in 
England.  The  western  part  of  the  vale  is  chiefly  covered  with  rich 
pastiu^fi,  the  soil  being  a^ood  loam  on  a  sound  and  dry'subpoiL 
Along  the  bottom  of  the  Wmte  Horse  Hills  lies  the  rich  com  land, 
for  which  the  vale  is  renowned,  intermixed  with  gravel  and  sandy 
loams  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  some  very  stiff  clays.  Along  the 
Thames  is  a  narrow  belt  of  rich  meadows,  nowhere  exceeding  two 
miles  in  breadth. 

The  next  agricultural  district  of  importance  is  the  Vale  of  Kennet, 
extending  along  the  river  Kennet,  and  on  the  south  of  the  broad 
chalk  hills  forming  the  range  of  the  White  Horse,  from  Hungerford 
to  Reading,  a  distance  of  about  25  miles.  The  soil  of  this  vale  is  nut 
BO  generally  fertile  as  that  of  White  Horse,  which,  is  called  '  The 
Vale,'  by  way  of  pre-eminence ;  but  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  com ,'  and  the  inferiority  in  natural  fertility  is  compensated  by 
superior  care  in  the  cultivation.  The  markets  of  Newbury  and 
Reading  not  only  supply  the  less  fertile  districts  and  the  dairy  coun- 
ties with  com,  but  likewise  give  employment  to  numerous  mills, 
whence  flour  is  sent  in  considerable  quantities  to  the  London  markets 
On  the  south  of  the  Kennet  are  some  compact  clays,  in  which  oaks 
thrive,  and  where  good  crops  of  wheat  and  beans  are  raised  with 
careful  culture.  Along  the  river  Kennet,  from  Hungerford  to  Reading, 
there  is  a  valuable  tract  of  water-meadows. 

Under  the  meadows,  along  part  of  the  Kennet  near  Newbury, 
there  is  a  species  of  peat,  which  is  extensively  reduced  to  ashes  by 
burning,  and  applied  as  a  top-dressing  to  clover  and  artificial  grasses. 
The  stratum  varies -in  thickness  ftx)m  one  to  eight  or  nine  feet.  The 
bottom  on  which  it  rests  is  a  gravelly  loam  with  an  uneven  surface. 
The  true  peat  is  of  a  compact  nature,  and  is  composed  almost  entirely 
of  vegetable  matter.  In  it  are  found  the  remains  of  trees  partly 
decomposed,  and  surrounded  by  a  tough  mass  of  decomposed  aquatic 
plants.  The  process  adopted  is  to  heap  up  lai^  masses  of  peat, 
keeping  it  slowly  burning  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  till  the  whole  is 
properly  converted  into  ashes.  The  heaps  are  often  three  or  four 
yards  high,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  in  circumference.  As  soon  as 
the  ashes  are  cooled,  the  whole  is  riddled  to  separate  the  unbumt 
clods ;  and  the  a^hes  are  used  immediately,  or  stored  tmder  cover  till 
they  are  wanted.  These  ashes  are  found  to  be  of  great  aervioc. 
The  principal  cause  of  their  good  effects  on  green  crops  and  clover- 
leys  is,  most  probably,  the  quantity  of  gvpsum  which  they  contain, 
amounting  to  32  parts  in  100.  Between  the  Vale  of  White  Horse  and 
that  of  the  Kennet  extends  a  district  of  inferior  land,  partly  conaisting 
of  chalky  hills  covered  with  sheep-walks,  and  of  dides  of  moderate 
fertility.  The  soil  is  principally  calcareous,  with  variations  of  clay 
and  gravel. 

The  chalky  hills  on  the  west  side  of  the  Thames  are  separated  from 
the  hills  in  the  south-east  angle  of  Oxfordshire,  by  a  narrow  opening 
near  Goring,  through  which  the  river  flows.  On  the  hills  which 
border  the  Thames,  there  are  extensive  views  over  the  rich  Vale  of 
White  Horse,  and  into  Oxfordshire;  and,  in  general,  the  aspect  of 
the  country  from  any  considerable  hill  is  that -of  great  richness  and 
variety.  Berkshire  contains  a  very  large  number  of  villas  sad  gentle- 
men's residences. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  the  hills  from  E^ham  to  Btvy 
arc  covered  with  very  fine  old  and  young  plantations,  and  form  the 
picturesque  scenery  of  Windsor  Great  Park.  This  forms  a  contrast 
with  the  open  heath  extending  to  Bagshot^  which  was  divided  and 
inclosed  in  the  year  1813,  when  the  forestal  rights  were  abolished  by 
act  of  parliament. 

The  forest  of  Windsor  included  twelve  entire  parishes  and  parts  of 
three  others.  The  open  uninolosed  forest  in  these  parishes  amounted 
to  about  24,000  acres ;  much  of  it  remains  now  in  its  original  statsi, 
although  divided  and  inclosed.  The  allotments  given  to  the  crown, 
amounting  to  above  one-fourth  of  the  whole,  have  been  mostly  planted 
with  trees,  where  they  were  not  already  in  woods* 

The  soil  in  the  forest  district  is  extremely  various;  along  the  Thamei^ 
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in  the  pariflhefl  of  Old  and  New  Windsor,  Clewer,  and  Bray,  there 
are  excellent  meadows,  and  some  very  good  arable  land,  consisting  of 
loam  and  graveL  To  the  south,  along  the  hills,  which  extend  at  the 
distance  of  two  or  three  miles  from  the  rirer,  the  soil  is  a  yery  tena- 
cious clay,  better  adapted  for  grass  than  for  com.  Tbe  waters  found 
in  the  land-springs,  and  within  a  certain  depth  in  this  soil,  are  more 
or  less  impregnated  with  sulphates  and  muriates  of  soda  and  magnesia ; 
BO  that  in  many  places  mineral  wells  have  been  discovered,  and 
occasionally  much  frequented  by  invalids  for  their  pui^atlve  qualities. 
Beyond  these  clay  hills,  as  we  go  south  from  the  river,  the  soU  becomes 
lighter,  and  gradually  changes  into  a  poor  light  loam,  then  a  sand 
and  gravel,  which  diminishes  in  fertility  till  it  becomes  the  poor  thin 
soil  of  Bagshot  Heath,  in  which  the  impregnation  of  carbonate  of 
iron  is  so  strong  as  to  deposit  the  iron  in  the  brooks  in  the  form  of  a 
rusty  powder. 

The  old  indosures  in  the  forest  were  chiefly  pastures.  The  arable 
land  was  confined  to  common  fields,  which  wei*e  of  inferior  value, 
owing  to  the  right  of  pasture  over  them  after  a  certain  time  of  the 
year.  Since  the  inclosure  of  the  forest,  arable  land  has  improved, 
and  pastures  have  decreased  in  value. 

Near  Reading  there  are  considerable  garden-grounds,  the  soil  being 
deep  and  good,  and  the  produce  coming  earlier  to  maturity  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  county.  The  onions,  and  still  more  the 
asparagus  of  Reading,  are  remarkably  fine,  and  in  great  demand  in 
the  season.  Orchards  are  not  numerous.  The  apples  which  gi'ow 
in  the  Vale,  where  there  are  a  few  good  orchards,  aro  mostly  sent  to 
Loudon.  About  Wantage  are  some  cherry  orchards,  the  produce  of 
which  in  good  years  is  of  considerable  amount^  but  it  is  a  very 
precarious  crop. 

Woods  and  Coppice. — Woods  and  coppice  are  scattered  over  the 
county,  and  afford  a  beautiful  feature  in  its  landscapes  as  viewed 
from  eminences.  Considerable  quantities  of  timber  are  annually 
felled.  The  high  prices  given  for  good  timber  during  the  war  have 
considerably  diminished  the  number  of  old  oaks,  but  very  fine  trees 
may  be  found  in  some  of  the  gentlemen's  pa];ks,  and  occasionally  in 
the  hedge-rows. 

The  coppices  in  general  are  valuable ;  most  of  the  produce  is  sent 
to  London  in  the  shape  of  hoops,  broomsticks,  and  other  rough 
manufactures.  They  are  usually  cut  every  10  years,  and  when  well 
managed  produce  from  10^.  to  15^  per  ao/e,  at  every  cutting. 

Along  the  Thames,  and  in  the  low  islands  which  are  frequently 
covered  with  water,  there  are  numerous  osier  beds,  which  are  cut 
every  year  to  make  baskets,  and  are  generally  a  valuable  property. 

CaUU, — The  cattle  generally  met  with  in  Berkshire  are  imported 
from  Devonshire,  Herefordshire,  and  Yorkshire.  The  Ghimorgiuishire 
cows  are  in  considerable  repute  in  some  districts,  but  the  breeds  are 
much  mixed  and  crossed,  and  not  always  with  the  greatest  attention 
or  judgment.  Aldemey  cows  are  annually  imported,  being  preferred 
for  the  supply  of  butter  and  cream  in  gentlemen's  families. 

A  considerable  number  of  horses  is  bred  in  Berkshire,  chiefly  of 
the  cart  kind.  Many  colts  are  brought  young  from  Northampton- 
shire, and  after  being  kept  for  two  or  three  years  at  light  work,  are 
sent  to  London  as  dray  horses,  where  in  general  they  bring  good 
prices.  In  this  manner  hones  used  in  husbandry,  instead  of  losing 
in  value,  are  often  a  source  of  greater  profit  than  oxen  worked  two 
or  three  years,  and  then  fatted  ofi*. 

No  great  quantity  of  fat  cattle  is  sent  from  Berkshire  to  London. 
In  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  a  good  many  calves  are  reared,  and 
are  found  on  the  whole  more  profitable  than  butter  and  cheese,  and 
attended  with  much  less  trouble ;  but  the  chief  advantage  of  oalves 
is  the  addition  which  they  make  to  the  dung  of  the  yard,  when  they 
have  a  liberal  allowanoe  of  straw  often  renewed.  This  also  consti- 
tutes the  chief  profit  of  keeping  pigs. 

Pifft. — The  breed  of  pigs  in  Berkshire  is  one  of  the  best  in 
England.  They  are  not  of  a  very  large  size,  although  many  fattened 
at  two  years  old  weigh  20  score  when  killed,  and  some  even  more. 
The  most  common  weight  is  from  12  to  15  score  :  the  bone  is  small, 
and  they  fatten  at  an  early  age  and  oi)  little  food — two  important 
qualities.  The  true  Berkshire  .breed  is  black  with  white  spots,  but 
some  are  quite  white  :  their  snouts  are  shorty  jowls  thick,  and  their 
ears  stand  up.  A  mixed  breed,  produced  by  crossing  the  Berkshire 
with  the  Chinese  and  Neapolitan  breeds,  possesses  improved  qualities, 
although  rather  susceptible  of  cold  from  being  nearly  without  hair ; 
but  they  are  superior  to  moat  breeds  for  getting  rapidly  fat,  and 
keeping  in  excellent  condition  on  pasture,  with  very  little  additional 
food. 

Prince  Albert  has  some  choice  breeds  of  pigs  on  his  Flemish  Farm ; 
as  also  have  some  of  the  gentry  who  farm,  as  well  as  many  farmers. 
Most  of  the  cottagers'  pigs  in  the  Forest  district  are  of  a  superior 
description.  Bacon  is  the  principal  animal  food  of  the  labourers,  and 
they  are  good  judges  of  its  qualities. 

Sheep, — The  Berkshire  sheep  called  the  'not'  was  a  laige  polled 
sheep,  with  coarse  wool,  itseful  for  the  fold  on  cold  clay  soils,  but 
coarse  in  the  carcass.  It  is  now  almost  superseded  by  an  improved 
breed  produced  by  crosses  from  the  old  sheep  and  the  Leioesters, 
and  by  the  South  Down,  which  arc  now  the  favourite  breeds.  Merinoa 
were  introduced  by  Geoi^e  III.,  who  had  a  flock  from  Spain ;  they 
were  at  first  in  much  request  on  account  of  the  fineness  of  their 


wool;  but  they  have  not  proved  a  profitable  stock.  Before  the 
inclosure  of  Windsor  Forest  there  was  a  breed  of  small  ragged- 
looking  sheep,  with  a  light  fleece  of  tolerably  good  short  wool,  called 
the  heath  sheep,  which,  when  fatted  at  three  or  four  years  old,  pro- 
duced the  fine-flavoured  Bagshot  mutton  much  prized  by  gourmands. 
These  sheep  were  bred  and  kept  in  the  wastes  of  the  forests,  and 
sent  annually  in  large  flocks  into  Buckinghamshire  to  be  folded  on 
the  fallows.  Not  being  well  attended  to,  many  of  them  died,  and 
sometimes,  in  a  wet  spring,  whole  flocks  were  swept  off  by  the  rot ; 
they  coat  the  proprietor  little,  and  produced  in  general  but  small 
profit. 

There  are  numerous  fairs  and  markets  in  the  county  of  Berks, 
some  of  which  are  very  ancient.  The  fairs  at  Reading  are  noted, 
especially  that  for  horses  on  the  25th  of  July,  and  for  cheese  on  the 
21st  of  September.  Ilsley  sheep  fairs  are  some  of  the  largest  after 
the  great  fairs  on  the  Wiltshire  Downs  :  one  is  held  on  the  26th  of 
Mardi,  but  the  largest,  called  Lamb  Fair,  is  on  the  26th  of  August. 
On  the  market  days,  which  arc  on  Wednesdays,  a  sheep  fair  is  held 
every  fortnight,  from  Easter  till  shearing  time,  where  large  quantities 
of  sheep  are  penned. 

XHvieiont,  TovmSf  d:e. — When  the  Domesday  Survey  .  was  made, 
Berkshire  was  divided  into  22  hundreds.  Wallingford  and  Windsor 
were  sssessed  separately.  The  hundreds  have  since  been  reduced  to 
20,  of  which  11  retain  their  ancient  names  under  a  somewhat 
modernised  form.  The  hundreds  are  as  follows : — Beynhurst,  Sonning, 
Wargrave,  Bray,  and  Ripplesmere  in  the  east ;  Faircross,  Kentbury- 
Eogle,  Compton,  Wantage,  and  Charlton  in  the  centre  and  south ; 
Moretou,  Reading,  Cookham,  Theale,  Ook,  and  Hormer  in  the  north- 
east and  north ;  and  Ganfield,  Shrivenham,  Faringdon,  and  Lamboum 
in  the  north-west. 

The  number  of  parishes  in  the  county  is  about  150,  some  of  which 
extend  into  the  adjoining  counties. 

Berkshire  is  divided  by  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  into  12 
Unions  : — Abingdon,  Bradfield,  Cookham,  Easthampstead,  Faringdon, 
Hungerford,  Newbury,  Reading,  Wallingford,  Wantage,  Windsor,  and 
Wokingham.  These  Unions  contain  286  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  575,867  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  198,386  ; 
but  the  boundaries  of  the  Unions  are  not  strictly  coextensive  with 
those  of  the  county.  There  are  12  market-towns:  Abingdon, 
Fabinqdon,  Hukoerfobd,  East  Ilblet,  Lambourn,  Maidskhsad, 
Nbwburt,  Reading,  Wallingford,  Wantaqb,  Windsor,  and 
Wokingham.  Of  these,  Reading  and  Abingdon  are  the  assize-towns, 
and  Abingdon  i»  the  chief  place  of  election  for  the  county.  These 
towns  will  be  found  described  imder  their  respective  heads. 

BesidfH  the  12  existing  market-towns,.there  are  several  places  in 
Berkshire'  which  formerly  had  markets.  A  list  of  them  is  subjoined, 
with  the  population  in  1851,  and  such  other  particulars  as  seem  to 
require  notice. 

BoOsinff,  or  Baulkingf  a  hamlet  of  Uffington,  3  or  4  miles  S.E.  from 
Faringdon,  S4  miles  N.W.  from  Reading :  population  of  tlve  chapelry 
208.  It  has  a  small  but  interesting  church  chiefly  of  the  early 
English  style.  The  Qreat  Western  railway  passes  through  Balking. 
Bcmlden,  on  the  Thames,  8  miles  W.N.W.  from  Reading,  and  about 
midway  between  Reading  and  Wallingford^'  population  of  the  parish 
798.  The  church  is  partly  of  the  early  English  style,  but  has  been 
much  modernised.  It  was  thoroughly  repaii*ed  in  1826.  In  it  are 
some  ancient  monuments  and  some  stained  glass  mndows.  The 
scenery  of  the  Thames  at  Basildon  is  very  beautiful.  Basilden 
House,  the  si^at  of  J.  Morrison,  Esq.,  and  some  other  good 
mansions,  are  in  the  parish.  Ca^mor^,  about  20  miles  W.  from 
Reading :  population  of  the  parish  123.  The  church,  a  small  building 
of  Norman  date,  has  been  recently  restored.  Cookham^  on  the 
Thames,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Maidenhead,  part  of  which  is  in  the 
parish :  the  population  of  the  entire  parish  was  3914  in  1851 ;  but  1901 
belonged  to  Maidenhead.  In  the  article  Cookham,  the  partfculars  of 
Cookham  Poor-Law  Union  will  be  given.  The  church  is  chiefly  of 
early  English  date,  with  a  perpendicular  tower.  A  Wesleyan  Methodist 
chapel  is  in  the  parish.  A  wooden  bridge  was  constructed  over  Ahe 
Thames  at  Cookham  a  few  years  back,  to  serve  instead  of  the  old 
ferry  which  connected  the  Maidenhead  and  Wycombe  roads.  There 
are  paper-mills  and  a  boot  ai^d  shoe  factoiy.  Fairs  are  held  in  Hay 
and  October.  Eatt  ffendred,  or  Qreat  Hendred,  7  miles  S.  by  K 
from  Abingdon :  population,  949.  The  church  is  small,  of  the 
taransition  style  from  decorated  to  perpendicular.  Within  it  are 
some  old  braasea  In  the  village  are  two  ancient  chapels ;  one  which 
belonged  to  the  monastery  of  Sheen,  is  now  employed  as  a  granary. 
East  Hendred  was  formerly  one  of  the  seats  of  the  cloth  manufactm^. 
The  stewardship  of  one  of  the  manors  in  this  parish  is  a  nominal 
office  in  the  gift  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  is  one  of 
the  places  given  for  the  purpose  of  vacating  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Binton  Waldridge,  about  9  mUei  W.  from  Abingdon; 
near  the  Thames  :  population,  889.  It  has  a  small  cruoiform  church 
with  a  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  chancel  is  of  the  early  English 
style;  the  nave  and  t<}wer  are  decorated.  KerUburfff  or  Kinthury, 
anciently  Cheneteberie  and  Kennetbury,  about  22  miles  W.S.W.  from 
Reading  and  3  miles  S.E.  from  Hungerford,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kennet ;  it  gives  name  to  the  hundred  of  Kentbury-Eagle :  popu- 
lation, 1899.    Thd  church  is  of  small  size,  cmcifoi'm,  and  of  various 
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datee,  from  Norman  to  perpendicular.  In  the  parish  Ib  a  Wealeyan 
meeting-house.  Shrivenham,  5  miles  S.W.  from  Fkringdon,  gives 
name  to  a  himdred:  population  of  the  township  757.  Parts  of 
Shrivenham  church  are  of  early  date,  but  it  has  been  much  altered. 
The  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal  passes  through  the  parish ;  and  the  Oreat 
Western  railway  has  a  station  here.  At  Barton  in  this  parish  there 
are  a  school  for  100  children,  and  almRhouses  for  six  poor  persons. 
An  ancient  cross  stands  in  the  cenk^  of  the  village.  In  the  vicinity 
are  some  good  mansions.  Speen,  17  miles  W.S.W.  from  Reading : 
population  of  the  entire  parish  3298.  Speenhamland,  a  tithing  of 
this  parish,  forms  a  sort  of  suburb  of  Newbury.  It  is  believed  to 
have  been  a  Roman  station,  Spinse,  and  was  one  of  the  principal 
scenes  of  action  in  the  second  battle  of  Newbury,  fought  in  October 
1644  between  the  troops  of  Charles  I.  and  those  of  the  Parliament. 
Speen  church  is  a  lai^  plain  building  of  the  perpendicular  style. 
Two  district  churches  are  in  the  parish.  There  is  also  a  Wesleyan 
chapel.  Speenhaniland  possesses  an  endowed  Free  school,  and  a 
Parochial  school.  Stanford-in-the-  Vale,  in  the  Vale  of  White  Horse, 
about  10  miles  W.S.W.  from  Abingdon,  population,  1208,  has  a  very 
interesting  church  of  the  early  English  and  decorated  styles.  In  the 
chancel  is  a  brass  of  a  priest  dated  1379.  There  are  in  the  parish  an 
Independent  chapel,  a  National  school,  and  some  parochial  charities. 
Thatdiamf  on  the  road  from  London  to  Bath,  14  miles  W.S.W.  from 
Reading;  the  parish,  which  is  the  largest  in  the  county  except 
Lamboum,  contains  12,259  acres :  population,  4293.  The  churcn, 
which  is  of  very  different  dates,  has  a  Norman  doorway.  The  Wesleyan 
and  Primitive  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptists  have  places  of 
worship  in  the  village  and  in  the  hamlet  of  Greenham ;  and  there  is  an 
endowed  Blue-Coat  school,  founded  by  Lady  Winchcomb,  for  educating 
and  clothing  40  boy&  The  river  Kenuet,  and  the  Kennet  and  Avon 
Canal  pass  through  the  pariah.  The  Hungerford  branch  of  the 
Great  Western  railway  has  a  station  at  Thatcham.  There  are  some 
tanneries;  and  boat-building  is  carried  on  both  at  Thatcham  and 
Greenham.  WargravCf  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  7  miles 
N.E.  from  Reading,  gives  name  to  a  hundred :  population,  1773.  It 
is  a  large  irregular  and  somewhat  pictui*esque  village.  The  church, 
which  is  cruciform,  has  a  Norman  doorway,  but  it  is  not  of  much 
architectural  value.  It  has  been  recently  repaired.  We$t  Woodhay^ 
on  the  borders  of  Hampshire,  about  24  miles  W.S.W.  from  Reading : 
population,  115.  The  church  is  a  poor  brick  building  erected  in  the 
last  century.  There  is  a  fine  manor-house.  Tattendony  about  12 
miles  W.  from  Reading :  population,  268.  The  church,  which  is  in 
the  perpendicular  style,  has  a  large  and  handsome  east  window.  There 
is  a  Free  school. 

Several  other  villages  also  require  a  brief  notice  here.  AldermcuAon, 
on  the  Kennet,  10  miles  8.  W.  from  Reading,  population,  783*,  is  a  place 
of  some  trade.  Aldermaston  wharf  on  the  Kennet  is  much  used  for 
coals  and  timber.  There  is  an  extensive  brewing  and  malting  estab- 
lishment. Fairs  are  held  on  May  6th,  July  7th,  for  horses  and  cattle, 
and  on  October  13th  for  horses  and  pedlery.  The  church  is  in  Alder- 
maston park.  It  has  a  Norman  doorway,  but  the  rest  of  the  building 
is  of  the  early  English  and  decorated  styles.  In  it  are  several  good 
monuments.  There  is  a  National  school.  The  manor-house  is  a 
remarkably  handsome  one.  Athbury^  18  miles  S.W.  from  Abingdon, 
and  8  mDes  W.  from  Wantiage :  population,  786.  It  has  a  spacious 
church  chiefly  of  the  decorated  style.  In  it  is  preserved  some  rather 
curious  ancient  church  furniture ;  there  are  also  some  brasses.  The 
Wesleyans  have  a  chapel  here.  In  this  parish  is  the  celebrated  crom- 
lech, known  as  Wayland  Smith's  Cave.  Other  very  early  antiquities 
are  likewise  here,  as  the  Sarsden  Stones,  the  Ridge  Way,  &c.  BUham, 
formerly  Bustlesham,  or  Bysham  Montague,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  nearly  opposite  Marlow  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  12  miles 
N.E.  from  Reading  :  population,  743.  Here  was  a  priory  for  canons 
of  the  order  of  St.  Austin,  founded  1838  by  William  Montacute,  earl 
of  Salisbury.  There  are  no  remains  of  the  conventual  buildings 
except  an  ancient  doorway,  now  the  entrance  of  the  Tudor  mansion 
adjoining.  The  church  is  a  venerable  ivy-dad  structure.  In  it  are 
some  rather  splendid  monuments.  ^/«u;6ury  is  a  pretty  village  14^ 
miles  N.W.  frvm  Reading:  population,  1140.  The  church  has  been 
recently  restored.  The  diancel  is  of  the  transition  Norman  period, 
but  other  portions  of  the  building  are  of  early  English,  decorated  and 
perpendicular  styles.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  and 
captists  have  places  of  worship.  There  is  an  endowed  Free  school 
The  place  is  locally  famous  for  its  cherry  orchards.  The  ancient 
British  road  Ickleton  Street , or  Grimes  Dyke,  passes  through  Blewbury. 
Bray^  which  gives  name  to  a  hundred,  and  in  the  parish  of  which  the 
town  of  Maidenhead  partly  stands,  is  14  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Reading : 
the  population  of  the  entire  parish  was  3952,  of  which  number  1702 
belonged  to  the  town  of  Maidenhead.  Bray  is  celebrated  for  the 
versatility  of  principle  manifested  by  one  of  its  incumbents,  whence 
'  the  Vicar  of  Bray  has  become  a  proverbial  expression  for  a  man 
who  can  shift  his  principles  with  the  times.  According  to  Fuller  the 
Vicar  of  Bray  retained  his  living  under  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI., 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  being  first  a  Papist,  then  a  Protestant^  then  a 
Ptipist,  then  a  Protestant  again.  But  there  appears  to  be  no  founda- 
tion for  the  story,  as  the  name  of  no  vicar  stands  sufficiently  long  on 
the  church  books  to  permit  of  such  versatility  in  practice,  whatever 
there  may  have  been  in  principle.  The  church,  a  lai^e  building  partly 


early  English,  partly  decorated  and  perpendicular,  was  thoroughly 
repaired  a  few  years  back.  There  are  an  endowed  Free  school,  and 
an  hospital  for  freemen  of  the  Fishmongers'  Company.  In  the  parish 
are  the  remains  of  Ockholt  manor-house  of  the  15th  oentury.  Bray 
is  within  the  liberty  of  Windsor  Forest,  and  forma  part  of  the  royid 
demesne.  Chitvely,  15  miles  S.  from  Abingdon ;  a  laz^ge  scattered 
agricultural  village :  population  of  the  parish  2029.  Of  the  church 
the  chancel  and  lower  part  of  the  tower  are  early  English,  the  re- 
mainder is  mostly  decorated.  The  chapels  of  Oare  and  Winterboume 
are  both  in  part  of  early  English  date  and  style.  There  are  chapels 
for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  and  Baptists.  The  Quakers 
had  formerly  a  meeting-house  at  Oare,  but  they  now  only  retain  the 
burial-ground.  There  are  several  parochial  charities  and  a  National 
school.  Cumner,  or  Cumnor,  is  about  4  miles  N.W.  from  Abingdon  : 
population  of  the  parish  1048.  The  manor  belonged  to  the  abbots 
of  Abingdon,  who  had  a  house  here.  After  the  Reformation  this 
house  was  granted  to  the  last  abbot  for  life,  and  on  his  death  came 
into  possession  of  Anthony  Forster,  whose  epitaph  in  Cimmor  church 
speaks  highly  of  him  as  being  amiable  and  accomplished.  But  in 
Ashmole's  *  Antiquities  of  Berkshire '  (vol  i  p.  1^9,  seq.),  he  is  repre- 
sented as  one  of  the  parties  to  the  supposed  murder  of  liie  unhappy 
Countess  of  Leicester,  who  was  reported  to  have  been  secretly  de- 
spatched while  staying  at  Cumnor  by  order  of  her  husband,  who  was 
then  aspiring  to  the  hand  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  No  part  of  the  mansion 
now  remains.  The  materials  were  used  in  rebuilding  Wytham  church 
three  or  four  miles  distant  Cumnor  church  is  a  handsome  building 
of  mixed  styles,  from  transition  Norman  to  decorated.  IHdcot,  54 
mUes  S.  by  E.  from  Abingdon :  population,  241.  The  church  is  chiefly 
of  the  decorated  style.  In  it  are  some  objects  of  archseological 
interest ;  among  others  is  an  effigy  of  a  mitred  abbot  of  the  13th 
century.  There  are  places  of  worship  belonging  to  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists and  Baptists.  The  Great  Western  railway  has  a  principal 
station  at  Didcot^  where  the  Oxford  branch  joins  the  main  line.  The 
place  has  increased  in  trade  and  population  since  the  establishment  of 
this  station.  Ifampitead  Norris,  10  miles  W.  from  Reading  :  popula- 
tion, 1325.  The  church  has  two  Norman  doorways,  but  the  body  of 
the  building  is  chiefly  early  English.  There  is  a  district  church  in 
the  hamlet  of  Hermitage.  There  are  two  Methodist  chapels  in  the 
parish ;  also  two  Free  schools.  Hurley ^  12  miles  N.E.  from  Reading : 
population,  1269.  A  Benedictine  priory  anciently  existed  at  Hurley. 
It  was  suppressed  with  the  other  religious  houses  by  Henry  VIIL 
The  present  pariah  church  was  originally  the  chapel  of  the  priory. 
It  is  partly  of  Norman  date,  but  there  are  insertions  of  the  perpen- 
dicular style.  Some  other  vestiges  of  the  priory  are  also  remaining. 
Pangboum,  6  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Reading :  population,  800.  The 
church  contains  some  showy  monuments.  There  are  an  Independent 
chapel,  a  Free  school,  and  some  parochial  charities.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood are  several  handsome  mansions.  SlUnfidd^  4  miles  S.  from 
Reading,  is  a  large  scattered  village,  with  a  population  of  1157.  The 
church  is  mingled  decorated  and  Norman,  with  a  brick  tower.  There 
are  a  Wesleyan  chapel  and  a  Free  school.  Three  Mile  Cross,  a  hamlet 
of  this  parish,  is  the  scene  of  Miss  Mitford's  *  Our  Village.'  Sonning, 
3  miles  E.N.E.  from  Reading :  the  population  of  the  entire  parish, 
part  of  which  is  in  Oxfordshire,  was  2695 ;  that  of  the  liberty  of 
Sonning-town  was  483.  The  church  is  a  large  picturesque  ivy-covered 
pile,  chiefly  of  the  decorated  period.  In  it  are  several  brasses  and 
some  other  monuments  of  interest.  Two  chapels-of-ease  have  been 
recently  erected  in  the  parish.  Holme  Park  and  several  other  excellent 
mansions  are  in  the  vicinity.  SteveiUon,  4  miles  S.  from  Abingdon : 
population,  978.  The  Great  Western  railway  has  a  first-class  station 
at  Steventon.  The  church,  of  mixed  styles,  with  a  preponderance  of 
the  decorated,  has  some  interesting  architectural  details.  There  is  a 
National  school  StreaUly^  10  miles  W.N.W.  from  Reading,  popula- 
tion 584,  is  a  very  pretty  secluded  village  by  the  side  of  the  Thames. 
Icknield  Street  crossed  the  Thames  by  a  ford  at  Streatly.  A  double 
bridge  of  wood  is  now  carried  over  the  river  here.  The  church  is 
small,  and  chiefly  of  the  transition  Norman  style.  There  is  a  Free 
school  in  the  village.  Sutton  Courtney ^  24  miles  S.  from  Abingdon : 
population,  1600.  The  diurch  is  chiefly  of  the  decorated  style  ;  the 
chancel  walls  are  Norman,  and  some  of  the  windows  are  perpendicular. 
It  was  in  part  repaired  in  1846.  Near  the  church  are  two  curious  old 
housea  At  Appleford,  a  hamlet  of  Sutton  Courtney,  is  a  small  church. 
Here  was  formerly  a  cell  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Abingdon.  There 
is  an  Endowed  school  at  Appleford,  also  a  Free  school  at  Sutton 
Courtney.  In  1818  an  almshouse  for  six  poor  widows  was  founded 
and  endowed  by  F.  Elderfield,  Esq.  The  Great  Western  railway  \\2a 
a  station  at  Appleford.  TUehurai,  an  extensive  parish,  3  miles  W. 
from  Reading:  population,  2188.  Tilehurst  church  has  some  good 
monuments.  The  church  of  Theale,  a  hamlet  of  Tilehurst,  was  built 
and  endowed  about  1833  by  the  late  Mrs.  Shepherd  and  her  brother, 
the  late  Dr.  Routh,  president  of  Magdalen  CoLege,  Oxford.  It  is  a 
handsome  and  highly-finished  stone  edifice.  Mrs.  Shepherd  also 
erected  and  endowed  a  Free  school.  There  are  chapels  for  Inde- 
pendents and  Primitive  Methodists.  Uffington,  12  muea  S.W.  from 
Abingdon  :  population,  1170.  The  church,  a  spacious  and  handsome 
cruciform  structure  of  the  early  English  style,  formerly  belonged  to 
the  abbey  of  Abingdon.  There  is  a  Baptist  chapel.  The  endowed 
Free  school  is  united  with  the  National  school.    The  Berks  and  WUts 


Cannl  and  the  Ore»t  Western  railway  pau  tlirough  Ufflngton.  In  this 
pariBhistheflguraof  the  Whit«  Horse,  which  will  be  more  particularly 
referred  to  presently.  Witikfield,  IS  mil.'*  E.  from  Heading,  an  eiten- 
BiTB  parish,  said  to  meaauro  8  miles  acroM  :  population,  218S.  In  it 
beaidea  the  ordinaty  pariih  school  ia  a  large  Agricultural  school  of 
Industry,  founded  m  1S3S  bj  the  lata  Bev.  Williani  Rham,  who  waa  , 
vicar  of  Winkfleld.  Under  his  superviaion  it  wm  productive  of  great 
booefit,  and  became  a  model  for  similar  inatitutiona  id  country  pariibee.  | 

ZHvitionM  for  EccUtiiulical  and  Legal  ParpoKt.^-Tbe  number  of  ' 
parishes  in  Berkshire  bns  been  given  above.  The  number  of  vicarages  i 
is  considerable.  The  county  is  wholly  in  the  dioceee  of  Oiford,  and  I 
ID  tlie  ecclesiastical  province  of  Canterbury,  and  forms  on  archdeaconry 
by  itself  The  archdeacon  takes  his  title  from  the  county.  It  is  I 
divided  into  four  rui»l  deaneries — Abingdon,  Newbury,  Beading,  and 
Wallingford.  | 

Berkshire  is  in  tlie  Oxford  circuit :  Reading  and  Abingdon  ore  the  ; 
aniie  towns.  The  Lent  or  spring  assizes  are  held  at  Reading,  tba  . 
summer  aasiaea  at  Abingdon.  Ths  quarter  seasioos  for  the  county 
are  hdd  at  Reading  la  Jauuaiy  and  July,  at  Abingdon  in  April  and  ' 
October.  County  courts  are  held  at  Abingdon,  Faringdon,  Hunger- 
ford,  Newbnry,  Reading.  Wallingford,  and  Windsor,  There  are 
aarings  b*nks  at  Abio^on,  Farinedon,  Hungerford,  Maidenhead, 
Newbury,  Beading,  Wallingford,  Wantage,  Windsor,  and  Wokingham. 
The  amount  owing  to  depositors  on  Novambor  20th  18S1  waa 
Sg4,e36JL  ISi.  8rf. 

Sine  members  ore  returned  to  Parliament  from  Berkshire — three 
for  the  county  itself,  two  each  for  Reading  and  New  Windsor,  sod  one 
each  for  Abingdon  and  Wallingford.  The  county  members  are  nomi- 
nated at  Abingdon. 

Ciril  Miitory  and  Anliquilia, — The  Atrebatee  or  Atrebatii  are  con- 
sidered to  have  been  the  tribe  Inhabiting  this  district  Mr.  Whitaker 
and  some  other  modem  antiquaries  consider  that  the  Bibroci  inhabit«l 
the  hundred  of  Bray,  and  the  Segontiaci  a  email  part  of  the  county 
bordering  on  Hampshire.  The  Bibroci  and  Segontiaci,  and  perhaps 
the  AtreSatea  (for  some  consider  these  to  bo  the  people  mentioned  by 
CKsar  under  the  name  of  Ancalil«s),  submitted  to  Cssar  when  he 
crossed  the  Thamea  in  pursuit  of  Caasivelauuus,  and  advanced  into 
the  heart  of  the  country. 

Of  the  Roman  period  Berkshire  retains  some  memorials  in  th^ 
traces  of  ancient  roads  and  other  antiquities.  The  roads  or  parts  of 
roads  run  in  differrint  directions.  The  most  marked  is  a  part  of  that 
which  led  from  Ule%-uiii  (Gloucester)  to  Londiniam  (London).  It 
cnlera  Berkshire  from  WilUhire,  not  far  from  Lamhoum,  and  runs 
southeast  to  Hpinie  (Spceii),  where  it  appears  to  have  met  another 
Roman  rood  from  Aquie  Solia  (Bath)  to  Londiuium  (London).  From 
SpinsE  its  couf^se  to  Loudiuium  does  not  appear  to  hive  been  precisely  ' 
ascertained,  though  some  tiacea  of  it  appeared  a  few  years  since  on  I 
Baqshot  Heath,  where  it  was  vulgarly  called  'the  Devil's  Highway.' 
The  Icknield  Street  (of  British  origin)  passed  throush  Berkshire,  but 
its  course  is  disputed.  Some  consider  'the  Ridgo  Way,'  which  runs 
along  the  edge  of  the  chalk  ridge  over  East  and  West  Ilsley  Down',  ' 
Cuckhamfllcy  Hills,  &c.,  to  be  the  true  Icknield  Street ;  while  others 
coutend  for  a  linn  of  road  under  the  same  range  through  or  neai'  ' 
Blcwbury,  Wantaec  Sparaholt,  4e.  To  the  west  of  Wantage,  where  ' 
this  last  line  is  mojt  clearly  to  be  troceil,  it  is  called  Ickleton  Way. 

The  onlf  Roman  station  in  the  county,  the  site  of  which  has  been 
satisfactorily  settled,  is  Spins.  The  name  and  Uie  distances  agree  in 
identifying  it  with  Speen,  a  villnge  near  Neabury.  Yet  no  lioman 
remains  sufBcieiit  to  show  the  ciistance  of  such  a  station  have  been 
discovered  here.  Bibraole,  mentioned  in  the  12th  iter  of  Richard  of 
Ciruncester,  is  filed  by  Whitaker  at  Bray;  though  the  distance 
between  Loodinium  rind  Bihiacte  differs  so  much  from  that  between 
London  and  Bray  as  to  occasion  great  difficulty.  It  la  now  generally 
phiced  at  Wickham  Bushes.  Pontes,  another  Roman  station,  has  been 
filed  by  Horsley  ('Britannia  Romana')  near  Old  Windsor,  hut  Staines 
in  Middlesex  is  generally  preferred.  Calleva  or  Caleva  was  thought 
by  Camden  to  have  been  Wallingford ;  but  though  the  remains  of 
Roman  antiquity  found  there  point  out  Wallingford  as  the  site  of  au 
important  Roman  station,  yet  the  situation  assigned  to  Calleva  in  the 
'  Itinerary'  of  Antoninus  cannot  be  made  to  agree  with  Wallingford, 
the  Roman  name  of  which  ia  therefore  uninown  to  us.  Calleva  has 
also  been  fixed  by  conjecture  at  Coley  Manor,  near  Reading,  but  it  is 
DOW  umially  aaiigned  to  SUchester  in  Hampshire,  just  on  the  bonier 
of  this  county. 

The  vallum  which  appears  to  have  surrounded  the  town  of  Wal- 
lingford was  unquestionabty  a  Roman  work  ;  at  the  south-west  angle 
it  is  tolerably  entire  for  the  apace  of  about  270  paces  on  the  soutbude 
and  370  paces  on  the  west  This  vallum  is  aingle,  and  appears  to  have 
had  a  wet  ditch,  which  rendered  it  very  secure. 

There  are  remains  of  oamps  in  several  parts  of  the  county,  supposed 
to  have  hetn  occupied  by  the  Homaus,  though  some  of  them  are  pro- 
bably of  British  origin.  Uffington  Castle,  an  oval  earthwork  on  the 
summit  of  White  Horse  Hill,  700  feet  ia  diameter  from  east  to  west, 
and  500  feet  from  north  to  south,  is  one  of  these.  It  ia  surrounded  by 
a  double  vallum  or  embankment,  the  inner  one  high,  and  command- 
iDg  an  extensive  view  in  every  direction,  the  outer  one  slightsr.  Let- 
come  or  a»gbury  Castle,  on  Letoome  Downs,  north-east  of  Lamboum, 
is  almost  circular,  has  a  double  vallum,  and  incloses  on  area  of  nearly 


26  acres,  but  whether  thia  is  independent  of  thaapace  occupied  by  the 
intrenchjnenti  and  ditches  doea  not  appear.  Another  oamp  or  earth- 
work, called  Hardwell  Camp,  Bi  about  half  a  mile  north-weat  of 
Uffington  Castle  ;  it  is  of  square  form,  where  not  broken  by  the  steep 
edge  of  the  hill,  surrounded  by  a  double  vallum,  and  in  sjeb  about 
HO  paces  by  180  paces.  NearLtttte  Coiwell,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Faringdon,  are  the  remains  of  a  square  camp  ;  and  at  the  other  extre- 
mity of  the  county  there  is  a  strong  intrenchment.  of  irr^ular  form, 
on  Bagshot  Heath,  near  Easthampstoad,  fiflO  pacsa  in  length,  and  280 
in  breadth  near  the  middle  ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  Roman  woil,  and 
is  commonly  called  '  Catsar'a  Camp.  Remains  of  works  Brilidi  or 
Roman  are  also  found  near  the  road  from  Abingdon  to  Faringdon,  five 
or  ail  miles  from  the  latter  (Cherbury  Camp),  and  on  Sinodun  Hill, 
nea^Witlenham,  on  the  Thames.  There  are  circular  oamps  near  Ash- 
down  Park,  a  little  way  from  Lambourn  (Ashhuiy  Camp,  or  Alfred's 
Castle),  and  on  Badbury  Hill,  not  far  from  Farin^on ;  but  of  the  pro- 
bable origin  of  the  former  we  have  no  information, — perhaps  it  was 
Danish,  as  also  the  latter  is  supposed  to  be. 

Hany  barrows  are  found,  especially  one  on  the  chalk  hills  north  of 
Lambourn,  covered  irregulariy  mlit  Urge  stones  ;  three  of  the  stonea 
have  a  fourth  laid  on  them  in  the  form  of  a  cromlech.  Mr.  Wise 
inclines  to  think  this  is  a  Daniah  monument,  while  Hesan.  Lyaons 
would  assign  to  it  a  British  origin.  By  the  country  people  it  is  oallsd 
'Wayland  Smith;'  and  they  have  a  tradition  of  an  invisible  amith 
residing  here,  who  would  shoe  a  traveller's  horas  if  it  was  left  here 
for  a  short  time  with  a  [uece  of  money  by  way  of  payment,     Scott,  it 


the  northern  hero  Weland  or  Volundr.  Whetbar  what  ia  oalled  the 
Dragon  Hill,  just  under  the  White  Horse,  is  a  natural  or  an  artificial 
mound  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  Several  barrows  clustered  together  on 
Lamboum  Downs  go  by  the  name  of  the  '  Seven  Bairows,'  but  they 
are  more  numerous  than  the  name  implies.  A  curious  stone  oalled 
the  '  Blowing-stone'  is  situated  at  Kingston  Lisle,  Eve  miles  due  north 
from  Lamboum.  At  the  back  of  this  stone  grows  an  old  elm-tree 
the  stone  itself  is  a  species  of  red-eandstona ;  it  is  about  3  feet  high, 
3  feet  6  inches  broad,  and  2  feet  thick,  hut  it  is  rough  and  of  la^er 
irregular  surface.  It  has  several  holes  in  it  of  various  sizes.  If  a 
peraoii  blows  in  at  any  one  of  three  of  the  hole*,  an  extremely  loud 
noise  is  produced,  samething  between  a  note  upon  a  French  bom  and 
the  bellowing  of  a  calf,  and  this  can  be  heurd  in  a  favourable  state  of 
weather  at  Faringdon  Clump,  a  distance  of  about  six  miles.  There 
seems  no  doubt  that  then  are  chambers  in  the  stone,  as  an  irregular 
broken  hollow  at  the  north  end  of  it  has  plainly  formed  a  part  of 
another  place,  at  which  a  aimilar  sound  might  once  have  been  pro- 
duced. In  ths  neighbourhood  there  exists  a  tradition  that  this  stons 
was  used  for  thepurpoee  of  giving  an  alarm  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 
When  the  Suons  became  poseeased  of  South  Britain,  Berkshire 
was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Wert  Saxons.    It  was  partly 


bom  at  Wantage  in  Ihia  county.  Id  the  reigD  of  Ethelred  I.,  the 
brother  and  immediate  predecsvor  of  Alfred,  Uie  Dan'^  iDviided 
Berkshire  and  poeseased  themselves  of  Reading.  Here  they  were 
attacked  by  the  Wett  Saxons.     In  the  first  engagement  the  IhoM 
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were  defeated,  but  in  the  second  they  repulsed  their  assailants.  Four 
days  afterwards  at  iSsoesdun  (that  is,  Ash-tree  Hill),  a  more  import- 
ant battle  was  fought,  in  which  ^oth  Ethelred  and  Alfred  were 
present,  and  in  which  the  Danes  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 
The  site  of  this  JBscesdun  has  been  much  disputed.  Mr.  Turner 
('History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons')  ^idines  to  the  opinion  that  Meran- 
tune  (where  shortly  afterwards  the  Saxons  sustained  a  severe  defeat, 
in  which  Ethelred  was  mortally  wounded)  was  Moreton,  near  Wol- 
lingford. 

As  the  White  Horse  is  a  work  of  Saxon  origin,  or  of  still  higher 
antiquity,  it  seems  not  out  of  place  to  give  a  brief  account  of  it  here. 
The  White  Horse  is  the  figure  of  a  horse  cut  in  the  turf  on  the  north- 
west fkce  of  the  range  of  chalk  downs  which  crosses  this  county,  at  a 
part  where  the  declivity  is  at  once  lofty  and  steep.  It  is  a  very  rude 
figure  of  a  horse  in  the  act  of  galloping,  and  is  about  374  f^t  in 
length.  When  the  afternoon  sun  shines  upon  it,  it  may  be  seen  at  a 
considerable  distance — 10, 12,  or  even  15  nules ;  and  from  its  immense 
size  it  forms  a  remarkable  objed  It  has  given  name  to  the  hill  on 
which  it  is  carved  and  to  the  vale  above  which  that  hill  rises.  The 
peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood  have  an  old  custom  of  assembling  '  to 
scour  the  horse,*  that  is,  to  clear  away  the  turf  where  it  has  encroached 
upon  it.  On  such  occasions  a  rural  festival  is  held,  and  they  are 
regaled  by  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  festival,  which  has  been 
recently  revived,  is  now  a  triennial  one.  Mr.  Thoms  has  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  White  Horse  had  probably  a  religious  origin;  in  fact 
was  a  representation  of  the  Sacred  Horse  of  the  Celts.  ('  Archaeologia,' 
vol.  xxxL^  Nearly  above  the  White  Horse  on  the  summit  of  the  lull 
Is  the  ancient  camp  or  earthwork  called  Uffington  Castle ;  and  in  its 
vicinity  are  the  antiquities — Hardwell  Camp,  Alfred's  Castle,  Dragon 
Hill,  the  Seven  Barrows,  and  Wayland  Smith,  already  described. 

In  the  war  with  the  Danes  during  the  reign  of  Ethelred  II.,  1006, 
Berkshire  was  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword.  The  barbarous 
invaders  burnt  Reading,  Wallingford,  and  other  places.  At  the  time 
of  the  Norman  invasion,  William  the  Conqueror  received  at  Walling- 
ford the  submission  of  the  archbishop  Stigand  and  of  the  principal 
barons  before  he  marched  to  London ;  and  shortly  afterwards  a  strong 
castle  was  built  at  Wallingford  by  Robert  D'Oyley,  one  of  the  followers 
of  the  conaueror. 

In  the  dvil  war  consequent  upon  the  usurpation  of  Stephen,  Berk- 
shire was  again  the  seat  of  war.  Brian  Fitscourt,  who  had  come  by 
marriftge  into  possession  of  Wallingford  Castle,  early  took  the  side  of 
the  Empress  Maud ;  and  his  castle  afforded  her  a  secure  retreat  when 
she  fled  from  Oxford.  Faringdon  Castle,  which  was  erected  by 
Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  natund  brother  of  the  Empress,  was  taken 
by  Stephen  and  completely  demolished.  When  John  rebelled  against 
his  brother,  Richard  I.,  ha  seiced  Wallmgford  and  Windsor  Castles, 
but  they  were  taken  from  him  again  by  the  barons  in  Uie  king's 
interest,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  queen  dowager.  The  strength 
of  these  two  fortresses  rendered  them  important  as  military  stations, 
in  the  troubles  which  occurred  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
John,  and  during  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  In  1268  Windsor  Castle 
was  taken  by  Simon  de  Montfort.  During  thia  early  part  of  our 
history,  the  palaoe  at  Old  Windsor,  or  the  castle  at  New  Windsor, 
was  the  frequent  residence  of  the  king. 

Of  the  castles  of  thia  period  there  are  few  remains  except  «k 
Windsor.  The  ancient  castle  there,  still  the  abode  of  royalty,  will  be 
described  under  the  article  WnmsOB.  Of  Wallingford  Castle,  the 
ditches  and  earthworks,  which  are  of  great  extent,  and  a  fragment  of 
a  wall,  are  the  only  remains.  Donnington  Castle,  near  Newbury,  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  in  or  near  the  time  of  Richard  II.  Camden, 
who  calls  it  Dennington  or  Dunnington,  describes  it  as  a  small  but 
elegant  castle,  on  tiie  top  of  a  woody  hill,  commanding  a  pleasant 
prospect^  and  lighted  by  windows  on  every  side.  It  suffered  so  mudi 
however  during  the  civil  war,  that  only  a  gateway  with  two  towers 
is  now  remaining.  The  very  sites  of  the  castles  at  Reading,  Newbury, 
Faringdon,  and  Brightwell  near  Wallingford,  are  almost  unknown. 
Aldworth  Castle,  about  6  miles  south-east  of  East  Ilsley,  has  scarcely 
a  vestige  left :  some  foundations  of  walls  buUt  with  flmts  have  been 
lately  du^  up. 

There  18  an  old  manor-house  at  Appleton,  not  far  from  Oxford, 
supposed  to  be  of  the  time  of  Henry  IL  ;  and  there  are  other  ancient 
manor  or  other  dwelling-houses,  some  of  which  have  been  already 
mentioned,  at  Withams  and  Cumnor,  near  Oxford ;  Little  or  East 
Shefford,  between  Newbury  and  Lamboum ;  Sutton  Courtney,  near 
Abingdon ;  and  Ockhdlt  manor*house,  at  Bray  and  Aldermaston. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  many  religious 
houses  were  built  and  endowed  in  Berkshire.  Tanner's  'Notitia 
Monastica'  contains  a  list  of  iMrty-five  religious  establishments  of 
all  kinds ;  three  of  which  were  numbered  at  the  Reformation  among 
the  'greater  monasteries.'  The  most  important  by  far  of  these 
establishments  were  the  Benedictine  abbeys  at  Abingdon  and  Reading. 
The  abbot  ei  each  of  these  abbeys  was  mitred.  The  yearly  income 
of  ^bingdon  at  the  time  of  the  suppression  was  20422.  2a.  M.  gi^oss, 
or  28761  lOs.  9d.  clear.  Beading  Abbey  at  the  suppression  had 
21164.  8i.  9d.  gross,  or  19882. 14«.  3d.  clear  yearly  income.  There  are 
■ome  remains  of  both  these  great  establishments  still  existing.  Bisham 
Abbey  at  the  suppression  had  a  gross  revenue  of  827/.  is.  Qd, 
Of  the  minor  establishments  there  are  some  remains.      Of  the 


church  of  the  Gray  Friars  (Franciscans)  at  Reading,  there  are  con- 
siderable remains;  there  are  also  some  ruins  of  the  Benedictine 
monastery  at  Hurley,  between  Maidenhead  and  Henley-upon-Thames, 
and  of  collegiate  buildings  at  Wallingford.  The  parish  church  at 
Shottesbrooke  near  Maidenhead  once  belonged  to  the  college  of  Si. 
John  the  Baptist  there.  St.  Geoi^ge's  Chapel,  at  Windsor,  will  be 
mentioned  in  the  article  Windsor. 

Berkshire  is  not  rich  in  ecclesiastical  architecture.  The  churches 
are  generally  small,  and  from  the  scarcity  of  building-stone  in  the 
county,  they  are  frequently  constructed  of  flint  and  chalk.  "  Never- 
theless Berkshire  contains  some  very  fine  examples  of  each  of  the 
styles,  as  Lamboum  for  Norman,  Uffington  for  early  English,  Shottes* 
brooke  for  decorated,  and  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  for  perpendi- 
cular. The  smaller  chui^ches  are  frequently  very  interesting ;  there 
are  a  great  number  of  the  period  between  the  middle  of  the  12th, 
and  the  middle  of  the  13th  century."  ('Ecclesiastical  and  Architec- 
tural Topography  of  Berkshire,'  1849.) 

A  few  other  churches  of  ancient  date,  in  addition  to  those  already 
spoken  of,  deserve  mention.  >>Avington  exhibits  some  remarkable 
specimens  of  Norman  architecture.  The  arch  which  divides  the 
(mancel  from  the  nave  is  a  portion  of  two  arches,  and  each  portion 
being  more  than  a  quadrant,  the  arch  has  a  depending  point  in  the 
middle.  Portions  of  the  Norman  style  may  be  observed  in  St. 
Nicholas  church  at  Abingdon,  and  in  other  places.  Welford  church, 
between  Newbury  and  Lamboum,  has  a  very  fine  Norman  round 
tower,  surmounted  by  a  portion  in  the  early  English  style,  and  a  spire 
in  the  decorated  English.  Great  Shefford  church,  not  far  from  Welford, 
has  a  round  tower,  surmounted  by  an  octangular  story.  Shottesbrooke 
church  is  a  beautiful  and  perfect  miniature  cruciform  church,  of  the 
decorated  style,  with  a  tower  and  spire  at  the  intersection  of  Uie  cross. 
St  Lawrence's  church  at  Reading  has  a  fine  tower  of  chequered 
flint-work  in  the  perpendicular  style.  Aldworth  church  may  lie 
noticed  for  its  series  of  ancient  tombs  of  the  De  la  Beche  family,  said 
to  be  *^  probably  the  finest  in  the  kingdom  in  a  mere  parish  church.** 

In  the  civil  war  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Pikrliament,  Berkahins 
became  the  scene  of  several  remarkable  contests.  Windsor  was 
garrisoned  by  the  Parliament,  and  continued  in  their  possession 
throughout  the  war.  Wallingford  was  garrisoned  by  the  king,  and 
continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Royalists  as  long  as  they  were  capable 
#f  making  any  resistance.  In  1642,  the  first  year  of  the  war,  the 
king's  army  gained  possession  of  Reading,  and  the  county,  with  the 
exception  of  the  parts  round  Windsor,  came  into  the  power  of  the 
Royalists ;  but  in  April,  1643,  the  parliamentazy  forces  retook  Reading 
by  capitulation.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  was  fought  the 
first  battle  of  Newbury,  between  the  Parliamentarians  under  the  eail 
of  Essex,  and  the  Royalists  commanded  by  the  king  in  person.  The 
victory  was  doubtful,  but  the  action  has  been  rendered  memorable  by 
the  death  of  the  accomplished  Lord  Falkland.  Several  other  import- 
ant military  operations  took  place  in  the  county  in  1644-45-46. 

A  slight  skirmish  occurred  at  Reading  in  1686,  and  a  trifling  affair 
at  Twyford  between  Reading  and  Maidenhead.  These  were  the  only 
actions  which  occurred  during  the  revolution  by  which  that  year  was 
distinguished. 

Berkshire  is  essentially  an  agricultural  county.  There  are  no  manu- 
factures in  it  of  any  consequence. 

BERLIN,  a  city,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Brandenburg*  the 
metropolis  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  and  next  to  Vienna,  the  laigest 
and  finest  town  in  Germany,  is  situat^  in  a  sandy  plain  on  both  banks 
of  the  Spree,  m  52"  30'  N.  lat.,  13*  24'  E.  long.,  distant  about  160 
miles  E.S.E.  from  Hamburg  and  100  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Dresden. 
The  river  Spree,  which  is  200  feet  broad  in  this  part  of  its  course, 
winds  through  Berlin  from  south-east  to  north-west,  and  divides  it 
into  two  nearly  equal  portions. 

Berlin  derives  its  name  from  '  Berle,'  a  word  implying  '  uncultivated 
land '  in  the  language  of  the  Slavonian  Vunds,  who  were  the  earliest 
settlers  in  this  quarter.  The  city  occupies  a  surface  of  about  7000 
acres,  at  an  elevation  of  about  125  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  its  walls  are  about  12  miles  in  circuit  It  is  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment and  of  the  supreme  courts  of  judicature.  The  quarters,  or 
chief  divisions  of  the  city  are,  Berlin,  the  old  town,  between  the  right 
bank  of  the  Spree  and  the  King's  Fosse,  which  place  it  on  a  complete 
island ;  Cologne,  Old  and  New,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Spree,  on  an 
island  formed  by  a  canal  which  issues  from  and  flows  again  into  the 
Spree;  the  Friedrichswerder,  which  lies  to  the  south-east  of  New 
Cologne ;  Dorothft*"i-stadt,  or  the  New  Town,  likewise  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Spree,  between  this  river  and  the  celebrated  Brandenburg 
Gate,  on  that  part  of  the  Spree  which  separates  the  Pleasure-garden 
(Lust-garten)  from  the  square  next  the  arsenal ;  and  Frederick's 
Town  (Friedrichs-stadt),  the  most  south-western  and  the  handsomest 
part  of  Berlin.  Connected  with  these  six  quarters  there  are  four 
vorstddt«,orsuburbs,  within  the  walls:  Spandau,  Konigliche,  Stralau, 
and  Louise;  and  one  beyond  the  walls — New  Voigtland,  or  the 
Oranienburg  suburb.  These  several  quarters  of  Berlin,  with  the 
exception  of  Voigtland,  are  closely  connected  with  each  other,  and 
surrounded  by  a  wall  16  feet  high,  in  which  are  14  land-gates  and  2 
water-gates,  besides  4  minor  outlets. 

The  principal  streets  of  Berlin  are  lighted  with  gas :   they  are  in 
general  very  wide,  but  they  are  only  partially  paved.     The  trottoirs, 
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or  side-pathB  for  foot  paneogeni,  are  narrow,  and  some  of  tbem  are 
paved  with  sharp  rough  atonfs.  There  are  upwards  of  40  bridges  in 
Berlin ;  the  principal  are  the  Schloss-brucke,  or  Bridge  of  the  Palace ; 
the  Marshal  Bridge :  and  Frederick's  Bridge,  which  is  of  iron,  246 
feet  long,  about  82  feet  broad,  and  consists  of  6  arches  of  27  feet 
diameter  and  5)  feet  in  height  There  are  upwards  of  80  squares, 
open  spaces,  and  markets ;  and  the  streets,  lanes,  and  passages  are  in 
number  about  200.  The  Lutherans,  Reformed  Lutherans,  and 
Iloman  Catholics  have  in  all  upwards  of  30  places  of  worship ;  the 
English  Episcopalians  have  a  chapel,  which  has  been  recently  fitted 
up  for  them  in  connection  with  the  Hotel  du  Nord ;  the  Jews  have  a 
^nagogue ;  and  besides  the  numerous  literary,  scientific,  and  educa- 
tional institutions  noticed  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  article,  there 
are  in  Berlin  several  public  hospii'Als,  militaiy  infirmaries,  barracks, 
riding-schools  for  the  soldiery,  royal  magazines,  and  cemeteries.  The 
number  of  public  buildings  in  Berlin  is  about  200  ;  many  of  these 
are  spacious  and  elegant  buildings,  but  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  stone 
in  the  district,  the  greater  number  are  built  with  brick  and  plaster. 
The  wine  and  beer-houses  of  Berlin  vie  in  splendour  with  the  gin- 
palaces  of  London. 

The  Spree  receives,  at  what  is  called  the  '  ship-builders'  dam,'  the 
Panke,  which  flows  through  part  of  the  suburb  of  Spandau ;  and 
without  the  walls  is  the  Sheep,  or  Militia  Fosse,  which  runs  out  of  the 
Spree  near  the  Silesian  Gate,  winds  along  the  skirts  of  liouisa  and 
fVederick's  towns,  skirts  the  Thier-garten,  which  is  a  sort  of  open 
park,  and  rejoins  the  Spree  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Liitzow. 
Three  canals  also,  namely,  the  former  ditch  of  the  ramparts,  with 
King's  Fosse  and  the  Sluices'  Fosse,  are  of  much  utility  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Berlin. 

Of  the  fourteen  land-gates  of  Berlin  there  is  none  to  be  compared 
with  the  Brandenburg  Gate  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  next  the 
Square  of  Paris,  in  the  Dorotheennstadt.  It  is  a  copy  of  the  Propylaea 
of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  but  on  a  much  larger  scale.  It  was  con- 
structed in  1780,  and  exhibits  a  double  colonnade  of  twelve  columns 
of  the  Doric  order,  each  44  feet  in  height  and  6  feet  8  inches  in 
diameter,  which  occupy  the  centre,  with  five  entrances  between  them, 
that  in  the  centre  having  an  iron  g^te  18  feet  high;  the  structures  on 
each  side  of  it  have  their  roofs  supported  by  eighteen  smaller  columns, 
24  feet  in  height.  The  pediment,  which  rests  upon  the  twelve  largeii 
and  central  columns,  is  surmounted  by  a  Victory  standing  upon  W 
car  drawn  by  four  horses  12  feet  high.  This  was  carried  off  by  the 
French  in  1807,  and  brought  back  from  France  seven  years  afterwards. 
The  entire  breadth  of  the  Brandenburg  Gate  is  199  feet  (195  Berlin 
feet),  and  its  elevation  including  the  pediment  rather  more  than 
65  feet.  The  bassi-rilievi  on  the  pediment  represent  Margrave 
Albert  Achilles  capturing  a  standard  with  bis  own  hands  from  the 
Niimberg  troops ;  and  the  sculptures  in  the  metopes  represent  the 
combat  between  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithro.  Immediately  outidde  of 
this  gate  lies  the  Thier-garten,  which  is  laid  out  in  walxs,  avenues, 
and  labyrinths.  It  contains  several  country  residences  and  gardens, 
stationary  zelte,  or  tents  for  refreshments,  a  fine  flower-garden,  public 
garden{i,  the  great  area  for  military  exercise,  and  the  handsome  palace 
of  Believue  with  spacious  grounds  attached.  In  this  park  is  a  statue 
of  the  late  king,  erected  in  1849,  near  the  Louisen  Insel — a  spot 
changed  from  a  desert  to  a  garden  by  the  efforts  of  that  prince. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  buildings  in  the  Berlin  quarter  are 
the  Town-ball ;  the  Royal  Gymnasium,  called  the  Joachims-thal ; 
St.  Nicholas'  church,  built  in  1223,  the  most  ancient  church  in  the 
city ;  the  Laudschafts-haus,  or  provincial  house  of  assembly  of  Branden- 
burg ;  St  Mary's  church,  which  has  a  handsome  pulpit  of  alabaster, 
and  a  steeple  292  feet  high ;  the  Lager-haus  (storehouse),  in  which 
are  several  royal  manufactories ;  the  King's  Gewerb-haus  (handicraft 
establishment) ;  the  Royal  Gymnasium  of  the  Gray  Friars,  attended 
by  more  than  400  youths ;  the  Garrison  church,  the  lai^gest  in  Berlin  ; 
the  parochial  church,  a  cruciform  edifice,  102  feet  long  by  51  feet 
broad;  Frederick's  Hospital,  or  Orphui  Asylum,  which  maintains 
more  than  850  orphans,  provides  board  for  650  other  children,  and 
has  a  royal  inoculating  institution  attached  to  it ;  and  the  Stadtvogtei 
(prefecture  of  the  town),  which  contains  the  police  offices  and  the 
prisons  for  all  offenders  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civic  authorities. 

Old  Cologne,  on  the  lefb  bank  of  the  Spree,  the  most  central  quarter 
of  Berlin,  is  approached  by  the  Long  Bridge,  a  structure  of  stone,  of 
five  arches,  165  feet  in  length,  with  an  iron  balustrade.  On  this 
bridge  stands  a  massive  equestrian  statue  of  the  great  Frederick 
William,  elector  of  Brandenburg.  This  monument,  moulded  by 
Schliiter  and  cast  by  Jacobi,  was  erected  in  the  year  1703.  The 
quarter  of  Old  Cologne  contains  the  Cathedral,  887  feet  in  length  by 
136  feet  in  breadth,  in  which  are  the  places  of  sepulture  of  several 
members  of  the  royal  famOy ;  the  Town-hall  for  the  quarter,  in  which 
the  deputies  of  the  town  hold  their  meetings ;  the  Royal  Exchange ; 
the  armoury ;  the  royal  stables ;  and  many  other  public  buildings. 
But  the  chief  ornament  of  this  quarter  is  the  Royal  Palace,  which 
stands  in  the  Schloss  Platz,  or  Square  of  the  Palace,  an  area  1450  feet 
in  length  and  450  feet  in  width.  The  north-west  side  of  the  square 
is  occupied  by  the  Palace,  an  oblong  rectangular  building  composed 
of  four  courts  and  containing  500  habitable  apartments.  It  is  474 
feet  in  length,  2S4  feet  in  breadth,  and  104  feet  in  height.  It  contains 
the  great  library    the  royal  treasury  and  archives  depdt ;  the  White 


Hall,  which  has  been  recently  fitted  up  at  a  cost  of  120,000/.^in  thii 
hall  are  marble  statues  of  four  emperors  and  of  sixteen  electoii  of 
Brandenburg :  it  was  the  place  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Pruasiaii 
parliament,  in  April  1847  ; — and  the  museums  of  natural  history  and 
mechanical  arts,  as  well  as  of  the  fine  arts.  Three  great  reaervoim 
are  placed  over  the  principal  entrance,  which  is  an  imitation  of  Uie 
triumphal  arch  of  Severus  in  Rome :  these  reservoirs  are  kept  oon- 
stantly  filled  with  7000  tons  of  water.  The  gardens  at  the  back  of  this 
magnificent  edifice  are  surrounded  by  an  all^e  of  poplars  and  chest- 
nuts, but  derive  their  chief  attraction  from  the  noble  Museum,  which 
stands  at  their  north  extremity.  This  splendid  structure,  the  work 
ofSchinckel,  the  architect,  was  opened  in  August  1829.  Owing  to 
the  swampy  nature  of  the  soil  it  is  built  on  upwards  of  1000  pme- 
piles  from  48  to  50  feet  in  height.  Its  form  is  a  rectangular  oblong^ 
281  feet  in  length  and  182  feet  in  depth.  The  principal  front,  which 
faces  the  gardens,  is  broken  by  a  flight  of  twenty-one  steps,  leading  to 
a  vestibule  16  feet  deep,  which  is  formed  by  eighteen  Ionic  columni. 
In  this  spacious  building  are — the  picture  gallery,  consisting  of  a 
fine  hall  208  feet  long  and  nearly  81  feet  wide ;  two  smaller  halls,  each 
125  feet  long  and  29  feet  wide,  and  several  apartments  adjoining; 
with  collections  of  ancient  sculptures,  vases,  ancient  and  modern  ooins^ 
ancient  bronzes,  and  pottery.  In  front  of  the  edifice  is  a  eolotsal 
vase,  22  feet  in  diameter,  chiselled  out  of  native  granite,  75  tons  io 
weight,  resting  on  a  handsome  pedestal.  There  is  also  a  New 
Museum  for  collections  of  ethnological  antiquities,  casta,  engrav* 
ings,  and  drawings.  On  the  stairs  are  several  fine  sculptures  and 
frescoes. 

The  principal  building  of  the  New  Cologne  quarter  is  the  Salihof, 
or  Royal  Salt  Magazine,  in  which  are  storehouses  for  salt  and  for 
millstones. 

The  Friedrichswerder  quarter  contains  the  Principal  Mint  (Haupt* 
Miinze);  the  Prince's  House;  the  Royal  Bank;  the  Huntsmen's 
House  (Ldger-haus) ;  the  Palace  Court,  with  a  prison  for  offenders  of 
higher  rank ;  the  College,  or  French  Gymnasium,  combined  with  a 
theological  school ;  the  Tax  Office  for  the  metropolis ;  the  Palaoe  of 
the  Princess ;  the  Werder  church,  a  handsome  edifice,  built  in  tho 
old  German  style  after  the  designs  of  Sohinckel ;  a  splendid  Arsenal ; 
the  Royal  Foundry ;  and  the  Royal  Guardhouse  in  the  King's  Square, 
a  quadrangular  structure  designed  by  Sohinckel,  in  the  sWle  of  an 
andent  castrum,  close  to  which  are  colossal  statues  of  Schamhoxvt 
and  Biilow,  two  celebrated  oommanders  in  the  oampaigns  between 
1812  and  1815.  A  handsome  bronze  monument  erected  to  Piinoe 
Bliioher,  oonsisting  of  a  statue,  which  with  its  plinth  is  11  feok^ 
and  an  appropriately-decorated  pedestal,  which  is  18  feet  high,  the 
work  of  Ranch,  stands  between  the  Royal  Palace  and  the  Open 
House.  On  the  front  side  of  the  pedestal  is  an  alto-rilievo  of  Victory 
bearing  a  tablet  between  her  hands,  with  the  following  inscription  :-«- 
''  Frederick  William  IIL  to  Field-Marshal  Prince  Bliioher  of  Wahl- 
statt,  in  the  vear  1826." 

The  Dorotheen-stadt,  or  New  Town  quarter,  lies  to  the  north  of  the 
preceding,  between  the  Friedrichswerder  quarter  and  the  northern 
bend  of  the  Spree.  Its  most  striking  feature  is  the  celebrated  street 
called  Unter-den-Linden,  which  contains  two  double  lines  of  linden 
or  lime-trees ;  it  is  2744  feet  in  length,  174  feet  in  breadth,  and  affords 
^e  most  attractive  promenade  in  Berlin.  This  quarter  likewise  eon- 
tains  the  university  buildings,  opposite  to  which  is  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Frederick  the  Great,  modelled  by  Rauoh,  recently  erscted 
by  the  Prussian  government ;  the  Opera  House,  which  was  burnt 
down  in  1843  and  rebuilt  in  the  following  year ;  the  Catholic  ohurch 
of  St-Hedwig,  an  imitation  of  the  Pantheon  in  Rome;  the  Royal 
Library,  founded  in  1661,  which  contains  500,000  volumes  and  11,000 
manuscripts;  the  Yooal  Academy;  the  Royal  Academy,  containing 
halls  and  rooms  occupied  by  the  academies  of  the  arts  and  sdenoei, 
and  a  clock  illuminated  at  night,  which  serves  as  a  regulator  for  the 
other  public  docks  in  Berlin ;  the  Observatory,  a  lofty  quadrangular 
tower,  rtused  on  a  platform  86  feet  above  we  pavement ;  and  the 
Paris  Square,  on  the  west  side  of  which  the  Brandenburg  Gate  opens, 
and  the  east  side  of  which  opens  on  the  Unter-den-Lindtti.  The 
Weidendanmier  Bridge,  which  is  wholly  of  oast-iron,  and  with  a  flat 
roadway,  rests  on  two  arched  openings  at  each  end,  with  a  passage 
for  boats  in  the  centre  about  27  feet  wide.  This  bridge  leads  to  the 
Yoigtland  suburb  northward  across  the  Spree.  It  is  1 80  fiset  in  length, 
about  85  feet  in  width  between  the  balustrades,  and  weighs  400  tons. 

The  Frederick's  Town  quarter  is  the  largest  in  Berlin.  The  western 
part  of  it  is  traversed  in  its  whole  length  by  the  handsome  street 
called  William's  Street,  which  is  nearly  9200  feet  long.  The  other 
principal  objects  are  the  octagonal  Leipeeger  Plats;  the  Donhoff 
Square,  with  its  obelisk  or  milliarium,  from  which  all  the  poBtK>ffiae 
distances  are  measured ;  the  Royal  China  Manufaotorr :  the  Qynma- 
sium  of  Frederick  William ;  the  CoUegien-haus,  which  is  the  seat  of 
the  law  commission  and  of  the  judicial  courts;  the  Anibaoh  Palaoe; 
the  Palaoe  of  the  Minister  of  War,  to  which  a  fine  gardfn'is  attaAed, 
and  several  other  palaces  occupied  by  royal  and  ministerial  peraoitegea; 
the  Manufactory  of  Gold  and  Silver  Worka }  the  Palaoe  of  the  anoieat 
Knights  of  St^  John ;  the  Theatre ;  the  Maritime  Trade  Company's 
House ;  the  House  of  tho  Society  of  Naturalists;  soma  open  squarsa 
adorned  with  buildings  and  statues ;  and  the  Kreutsberg^  on  which 
stands  the  military  monument  erected  in  1820 — a  turreted  gothic 
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supentraotara  of  iron,  with  twelve  chapela  or  receaBes  beneath  it, 
which  are  dedioated  to  the  memory  of  tne  Pruasiana  who  fell  in  the 
twelve  principal  battles  fought  in  the  campaigns  of  1813,  1814,  and 
1815.  It  is  8iippoi%ed  on  a  substracture  of  stone  raised  on  a  terroce 
80  feet  in  diameter,  and  commands  a  view  of  the  country  for  more 
than  thirty  miles  round.  The  '  Friedens  Denkmal,'  standing  in  Belle 
Alliance  Pktz,  a  pillar  of  granite  surmounted  by  Victory,  the  work 
of  Ranch,  was  erected  in  1840  to  commemorate  the  peace  which  had 
then  lasted  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

In  the  various  suburbs,  or  vorstiidte,  of  the  Prussian  metropolis 
there  are,  besides  many  fine  streets  and  spacious  squares,  numerous 
important  public  buildings,  including  the  House  of  Industry ;  the 
Royal  Institute  for  the  Blind ;  the  Asylum  for  400  poor  children,  set 
on  foot  by  the  late  Professor  Wadzeck  in  1810,  and  bearing  his  nama ; 
the  Alexandrina  Asylum  for  24  girls ;  several  other  hospitals,  asy- 
lums, baths,  schools,  churches,  and  royal  residences ;  the  Konigs-stadt 
Theatre,  Ac  There  are  also  manufactories  of  earthenware,  chemicals, 
and  drugs,  sugar  refineries,  and  an  extensive  paper-milL  Near  the 
Oranienburg  Gate,  and  outside  of  the  city  walls,  is  the  celebrated 
Iron  Foundry,  which  produces  the  beautiful  trinkets  and  other  small 
articles  in  the  composition  called  '  Berlin  iron.' 

Berlin  is  the  seat  of  civil  and  military  government  for  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  as  will  be  inferred  from  our  description  of  its  several 
districts  abounds  m  literaxy  and  scientific  establisnments,  which,  in 
cases  where  such  aid  appears  to  be  necessary,  are  liberally  supported 
by  the  government  The  university,  founded  in  1810,  and  designated 
the  University  of  Frederick  WilUam,  after  the  late  king,  contains 
above  160  professors  and  teachers,  is  attended  by  about  1200 
students,  and  possesses  a  library,  commenced  in  1880,  which  now 
includes  about  40,000  volumes.  Berlin  has  also  six  royal  gymnasia, 
or  high  schools,  taught  by  165  professors  and  attended  by  2410 
pupils;  several  public  seminaries  for  scholars;  civic  and  rural 
schools ;  the  Louise  Foundation  for  the  training  of  female  teachers ; 
a  large  number  of  private  schools,  academies  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and 
mechanical  pursuits,  schools  of  design,  an  academy  of  architecture, 
district  schools  for  mechanics,  superior  civic  schools,  about  thirty 
public  libraries,  valuable  collections  of  machines  and  models,  societies 
of  natural  histoiy,  geographv,  statistics,  horticulture,  medicine  and 
surgery,  pharmacy,  philomathics,  experimental  philosophy  and  medi- 
cine, and  the  amelioration  of  prison  discipline;  Bible  societies, 
missionary  societies;  a  central  association  for  the  circulation  of 
religious  books  in  the  Prussian  territories ;  a  *  Society  of  Friends  of 
the  Arts;'  another  for  the  education  of  deserted  children  who  are 
received  into  the  House  of  Industry ;  a  society  for  cultivating  the  German 
language ;  an  association  for  promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews ; 
the  Frederick's  Institute  for  educating  60  soldiers'  children; 
several  schools  of  industry  for  children;  many  Sunday  schools;  a 
bank  for  savings ;  and  various  associations  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
There  are  a  Uu^e  number  of  hospitals  and  other  benevolent  asylums, 
some  of  which  are  richly  endowed ;  asylums  for  widows  and  destitute 

Siersons,  orphan  institutions,  and  numerous  private  charities  of  all 
esoriptions. 

Berlin  in  the  year  1620  had  only  10,000  inhabitants,  and  m 
1688  not  more  than  18,000 ;  and  even  100  years  ago  the  population 
was  not  one-seventh  of  its  present  amount.  During  the  preseift 
century  the  increase  has  been  rapid:  in  1811  the  population  was 
157,696;  in  1881  it  was  246,475;  it  rose  in  1846  to  408,502;  and  m 
Hav  1852  the  population  had  increased  to  441,931.  This  number 
includes  upwards  of  8000  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  about  7000  Jews, 
more  than  5000  descendants  of  fVench  Protestant  refugees,  and 
about  1 5,000  CathoUcs. 

Berlin  is  one  of  the  first  manufiwturing  towns  in  the  Prussian 
dominions.  Its  chief  productions  are  the  celebrated  Berlin  china, 
■ilks,  silks  and  cottons  mixed,  woollens,  cottons,  stockings,  and 
ribbons ;  and  next  in  order  are  gunpowder,  cast-in>n  waro,  silk  hats, 
paper,  oils,  refined  sugars,  and  tobacco  and  snuff.  It  is  a  place  of 
extensive  commercial  dealings ;  at  the  head  of  its  public  mercantile 
establishments  are  the  Royal  Bank,  the  Royal  Company  for  Maritime 
Commerce  (See-handlung-g«eellschaft),  the  Cash  Association  (Cassen- 
▼erein),  which  was  founded  in  1823,  and  several  insurance  companies. 
d*here  is  a  wool-market,  the  yearly  sales  in  which  amount  to  upwards 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterlmg.  By  canals  which  connect  the 
river  Spree  with  the  Oder  on  one  hand  and  with  the  Elbe  on  the 
other,  Berlin  has  communication  with  the  Baltic  and  with  the  German 
Ocean.  It  has  also  railway  communication  in  all  directions  by  the 
Potsdam.  Magdebuxg,  and  Hanover  railway ;  the  Leipsic  and  Dresden 
railway;  the  Hamburg  railway;  and  by  a  line  which  runs  to 
Frankfiirion-the-Oder  and  to  Breslau. 

There  are  several  spots  in  the  vicinity  of  Berlin  to  which  the  inhabi- 
tant! resort  for  amusement  The  principal  place  of  this  kind  is  Char- 
lottenbuxg,a  town  about  two  miles  and  a  half  distant,  where  there  is  a 
royal  palace  with  extensive  pleasure-erounds;  but  the  great  attraction 
of  Un  place  is  the  fine  mausoleum  of  the  late  beautiful  and  unfortunate 
Queen  Louisa,  to  which  numbers  make  their  pilgrimage  on  the  19th  of 
July,  the  anniversary  of  her  decease.  Beyond  the  Halle  Gate  are  the  vil- 
lages of  Tempelhof,  where  there  are  two  fine  gardens,  and  Groes-Beeren, 
with  a  monument  in  commemoration  of  the  celebrated  battle  fought 
there  between  the  Prussians  and  French  on  the  28rd  of  August,  1818. 


The  origin  of  Berlin  is  uncertain ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  the 
two  villages  of  Berlin  and  Cologne  (Koln)  became  towns  in  the  times 
of  Margrave  Albrecht  II.,  between  the  yean  1206  and  1220.  His 
successors  surrounded  these  towns  with  walls,  and  they  seemed  to 
have  attained  a  somewhat  prosperous  state  about  the  period  of  the 
extinction  of  the  Anhalt  line  in  1319.  But  the  disHSten  which  befel 
them  during  the  succeeding  hundred  years  again  reduced  them  to 
insignificance.  They  revived  however  upon  the  accession  of  the 
house  of  Hohenzollem  to  the  Brandenburg  dominions  in  1417.  The 
Burg,  built  by  the  elector  Frederick  II.  about  1448,  was  the  site  of 
the  present  Royal  Palace;  and  Berlin  became  the  residence  of  its 
princes  under  John,  who  died  in  1490.  It  rose  rapidly  into  importance 
during  the  long  and  brilliant  career  of  Frederick  William,  tae  great 
elector,  between  the  years  1640  and  1688.  This  prince  enriched  it 
with  several  scientific  establishments  and  collections,  and  his  successor, 
Frederick  IIL,  who  afterwards  assumed  the  kingly  title,  trod  in  his 
steps ;  he  was  l^e  founder  of  Frederick's  Town,  the  handsomest  quarter 
of  Berlin,  and  in  1709  conferred  the  designation  of  Royal  Residence 
Towns  on  its  respective  districts.  Even  Fre<lerick  William  I.,  in 
spite  of  his  parsimonious  habitat,  did  much  to  embellish  it^  and  also 
levelled  many  of  the  walls  and  ramparts  which  obstructed  his 
improvements.  Far  more  however  was  done  by  Frederick  II.,  his 
son,  from  whom  Berlin  derived  nearly  the  whole  of  its  present  form. 
His  successors,  particularly  the  late  king,  have  largely  contri- 
buted to  render  this  city  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  as  well  for 
the  symmetry  of  its  plan  as  the  beauty  of  its  construction.  In  1760 
Berlin  was  occupied  by  a  combined  Austrian  and  Russian  force  from 
the  9th  to  the  13th  of  October ;  a  heavy  contribution  was  exacted 
from  the  city,  and  considerable  excesses  were,  as  usual  in  such  cases, 
committed  by  the  Imperialist  soldiery.  The  French  had  possession 
of  the  city  in  1806.  Bonaparte  entered  Berlin  on  the  2lBt  of  October 
in  that  year,  and  till  the  disastrous  result  of  the  French  expedition 
to  Moscow  in  1812,  Prussia  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  France. 

BERMEO.    [Basque  Proyincss.] 

BERMONDSEY.    [Surbby.I 

BERMUDAS,  THE,  or  SOMMERS'  ISLANDS,  are  situated  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  530  miles  E.  by  S.  4S.  from  Cape  Hatteras 
in  North  America,  the  nearest  point  of  land,  and  645  miles  N.E. 
^^m  Atwood's  Keys,  the  nearest  of  the  West  India  Islands.  Wreck 
Hill,  the  western  point  of  the  group  on  the  largest  of  the  islands, 
is  in  32**  15'  N.  Ut,  64^  50'  W.  long.  In  1593  there  was  wrecked  on 
the  islands  a  French  sliip,  on  board  of  which  was  one  Henry  May, 
who  appears  to  have  published  the  first  account  of  the  Bermudas  in 
EngUf^  In  1609  Sir  George  Summers  or  SoDomers  was  driven  on 
the  islands,  in  the  course  of  a  voyage  to  Virginia,  and  from  him  the 
name  of  Sonmiers'  Islands  was  derived.  The  Virginia  Company 
claimed  the  islands  as  the  first  discoverers,  and  sold  their  right  to  a 
company  of  120  persons,  who  having  obtained  from  King  James  in 
1612  a  charter  for  their  settlement,  sent  out  60  settlers  with  a 
governor.  The  new  colony  was  formed  on  St  George's  Island  which 
was  hud  out  and  fortified,  and  in  the  same  year  the  town  of  St 
George  was  commenced.  In  1619  the  islands  having  become  cele- 
brated for  their  beauty,  richness,  and  salubrity,  many  of  the  nobility 
purchased  plantations  and  their  cultivation  was  much  encouraged ; 
the  number  of  white  inhabitants  at  the  time  amounted  to  about 
1000.  On  the  lat  of  August  1620,  in  accordance  with  instructions 
from  the  company  in  England,  the  General  Assembly  was  instituted 
to  meet  at  the  town  of  St  George.  The  islands  prospered  for  many 
years.  During  the  civil  wars  many  persons  of  character  and  opulence 
took  refuge  in  the  Bermudas,  among  others  the  poet  Waller,  who 
celebrated  their  beautv  in  an  elegant  poem,  entitled  '  the  &ittle  of 
the  Sunmier  Islands.  At  that  time  the  number  of  the  white 
inhabitants  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  10,000. 

The  Bermudas  have  always  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
British,  though  towards  the  close  of  the  fin<t  American  war  General 
Washington  had  an  eye  to  their  capture,  with  the  view  of  occupying 
them  as  a  station  for  vessels  of  war  for  the  armoyance  of  our  West 
India  trade,  as  the  islands  lie  directly  in  the  homeward-bound  track. 

Including  the  small  islands  the  number  in  all  is  about  300,  but 
the  large  islands  may  be  reduced  to  five,  namely,  St  George's,  St 
David's,  liong  Island  (or  Bermuda),  Somerset,  and  Ireland.  They 
lie  iu  a  north-east  and  south-west  direction,  including  a  space  about 
20  miles  in  length,  and  more  than  6  miles  in  the  greatest  breadth ; 
they  are  all  low,  the  highest  point  called  Tibb's  Hill,  at  the  southern 
extreme  of  the  large  island,  being  only  about  180  feet  above  the  sea- 
level  There  are  no  springs  or  fresh-water  streams  in  the  island. 
There  are  a  few  wells,  but  the  water  obtained  is  brackish.  Each 
house  has  a  tank  in  which  to  collect  rain-water,  and  on  the  island  of 
St  George  are  large  tanks  for  the  supply  of  water  to  the  shipping. 
Most  varieties  of  rock  found  on  the  island  are  composed  of  corala 
and  shells  of  different  sizes,  more  or  less  consolidated  by  a  calcareous 
cenient,  from  which  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Bermudas  owe 
their  existence  to  the  accumulation  of  such  materials  on  a  coral  reef. 
The  Bermudas  rise  from  a  shoal  23  miles  long  and  13  miles  broad, 
around  which  is  the  deep  water  of  the  ocean.  The  surrounding  seas 
abound  with  various  kinds  of  fish  and  turtle,  and  the  Bermudiana 
are  among  the  most  dexterous  of  fishermen,  more  particularly  with 
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the  harpoon.  The  whale^fiaheiy  which  is  carried  on  at  a  trifling 
expenjse  employs  a  tbw  whale-boats  and  their  crews  about  throe 
mouths  in  the  year. 

The  climate  of  the  Bermudas  is  mild,  genial,  and  salubrious,  though 
somewhat  humid  during  a  south-wind.  Snow  seldom  falls;  rains 
are  heavy,  though  unfrequent;  and  occasionally  there  are  severe 
thunder-storms  and  hurricanes.  The  soil  is  fertile  :  barley,  oats,  jiea^, 
beans,  potatoes,  onions,  cabbages,  pumpkins,  melons,  &c.  are  culti- 
vated. The  citron,  sweet  orange,  lemon,  and  lime  are  of  good  quality ; 
and  excellent  arrow-root  is  abundantly  grown.  The  palm-tree  grows 
in  the  islands,  and  its  leaves  are  exported  to  be  maae  up  as  ladies' 
fans.  A  little  indigo  is  ttUl  cultivated,  but  the  soil  it  appears  has 
become  \esA  suitable  than  formerly  for  its  production.  For  a  similar 
reason  coffee,  cotton,  and  tobacco  have  ceased  to  be  objects  of  attention 
to  the  planter.  Li\'e  stock  and  flour  are  imported  from  the  American 
continent.  Fresh  butter  and  milk  are  produced  in  sufficient  quantities 
for  the  supply  required.  Ducks  are  abundant,  and  turtle  frequent 
the  island  in  summer.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  black 
swine  on  the  islands. 

The  principal  employment  is  the  building  of  vessels.  These  are 
generally  small  in  size,  and  being  constructed  of  cedar  they  are  very 
durable.  Plaiting  of  straw  and  of  the  mid-rib  of  the  palmetto  leaf 
is  also  carried  on ;  and  a  beautiful  species  of  white  freestone,  which 
is  easily  cut,  is  exported  to  the  West  Indies  for  ornamental  archi- 
tecture. Vessels  annually  visit  the  Bahamas  to  fetch  supplies 
of  salt. 

There  are  in  the  Bermudas  two  towns,  each  of  which  has  its  mayor 
and  civic  officers;  St.  Qeorge,  on  the  island  of  that  name,  and 
HamiUon^  on  the  large  or  Bermuda  Island.  Both  towns  are  well 
built  of  white  stone.  St.  Qeoi*ge,  which  is  the  capital,  is  the  finer  of 
the  two:  it  contains  a  new  govenunent-house,  erected  in  1847,  a 
new  jail,  an  hospital  for  insane  paupers,  and  other  public  buildings. 
A  board  of  education  was  established  in  1847,  but  the  progress  of 
instruction  among  the  whites  is  impeded  by  the  unwillingness  of 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  schools  attended  by  colowed 
children,  and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  efficient  separate  schools 
for  the  comparatively  small  population  of  whites.  In  general  the 
coloured  population  is  making  creditable  progress  in  education,  and 
in  acquiring  a  respectable  position  in  the  community.  The  insular 
government  consists  of  a  governor,  council,  and  leg^lative  assembly 
of  36  members,  to  which  each  of  the  nine  parishes  into  which  the 
islands  are  divided  sends  four  members:  the  population  of  the 
Bermudas  on  January  1st  1851,  exclusive  of  troops,  convicts,  and 
persons  in  government  service,  was  11,092,  of  whom  6423  were 
coloured  persons.  A  convict  establishment  has  been  formed  by 
government  on  Boaz  Island.  The  number  of  convicts  in  1850  was 
1566 ;  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  for  the  year  was  34,5952. 

A  smidl  dockyard  formerly  maintained  at  St.  George  has  been 
removed  to  Ireland  Island,  on  which  large  sums  have  been  expended, 
in  order  to  render  it  a  strong  post  for  a  naval  and  military  depdt. 
Between  1838  and  1848  there  was  spent  in  the  public  works  upwards 
of  300,0002.,  of  which  157,0002.  was  for  a  breakwater.  The  works 
include  a  steam  factory,  a  victualling  office,  storehouses,  hospitals, 
workmen's  dwellings,  &c.  Ireland  Island  has  been  selected  for  its 
convenient  size  and  its  detached  position ;  it  cannot  be  approached 
except  by  an  intricate  channel  along  the  whole  coast  from  St. 
Qeorge.  Besides  the  works  named,  defensive  works  have  been 
constructed  by  the  Board  of  Ordnance  on  St.  (George's,  Main,  Boaz, 
and  Ireland  islands,  the  cost  of  which  has  been  upwards  of  150,0002. 
A  causeway  to  connect  Walsingham  and  Long  Bird  Island,  constructed 
by  convict  labour,  has  been  undertaken  by  t^e  Island  Legislature. 

The  vessels  belonging  to  the  Bermudas  on  December  31st,  1852, 
were  42,  of  2952  tons  burden.  The  imports  in  1850  were  of  the 
value  of  130,500/. ;  the  exports  19,960/.  The  revenue  in  the  same 
year  was  12,6302. ;  the  expenditure  16,2272. ;  a  parliamentary  grant 
of  4,0492.  more  than  covering  the  deficiency.  The  militaiy  expen- 
diture in  1850  was  70,1602.  A  new  lighthouse  was  built  in  1846. 
The  ship  channel  into  St.  George's  Harbour  has  been  improved,  and 
an  opening  made  from  Stagg'.s  Channel  into  Great  Sound.  A  bridge 
from  Ireland  Island  to  Boaz  Island  was  completed  in  1849. 

(Smith's  History  of  Virffima,  New  England,  and  the  Summer  Itht, 
London,  1629;  Bryan  Edwards's  History  of  WeH  Indies;  Colonial 
Reporft.) 

BERN  {Berne),  the  most  populous  canton  of  Switzerland,  and  the 
largest  in  area  except  Grisous,  extends  about  85  miles  from  north  to 
south,  from  the  frontiers  of  the  French  department  of  Haut-Rhin  to  the 
high  chain  of  Alps  which  divides  the  southern  valleys  of  the  Bernese 
Oberland  from  the  canton  of  Valais.  Its  shape  is  very  irregular,  like 
that  of  most  Swiss  cantons  ;  its  breadth  therefore  varies  considei'ably, 
being  greatest  in  the  southern  parf.  of  the  canton,  between  the  fron- 
tiers of  Uri  and  Unterwtdden  to  the  east,  and  those  of  Yaud  and 
Freyburg  to  the  west,  where  it  is  about  60  miles :  more  northward, 
between  Luzem  and  Freybuig,  the  width  is  not  quite  30  miles  in 
some  places;  it  then  increases  again  north  of  the  city  of  Bern  to 
about  50  miles  from  the  frontiers  of  Luzem  to  the  river  Doubs, 
which  forms  the  western  boundary  on  the  side  of  France ;  but  here 
part  of  the  canton  of  Soleure  projects  into  the  Bernese  territory,  and 
intervenes  in  the  line  of  its  breadth.     The  area  of  the  canton  is  2556 


square  miles ;  and  its  population  according  to  the  census  of  March  1850 
was  457,921,  including  Uie  heimathlosen  and  Jews.  [Switzerland.] 
Of  the  inhabitants  54,044  arj  Catholics,  and  403,769  Reformers, 
including  Protestants  of  various  sects. 

Surface. — The  southern  part  of  the  canton,  which  forms  what  is 
called  the  Bernese  Oberland,  is  very  mountainous,  consisting  of  the 
nonhern  slope  of  the  Bernese  Alp«  (which  divides  it  from  the  Valais 
and  from  Uri  and  Unterwalden)  with  their  numerous  offsets  and  the 
high  valleys  that  lie  between  them.  Farther  north,  and  round  the 
city  of  Bern,  the  ground  although  hilly  is  not  rugged,  and  consists 
of  pleasant  fertile  valleys  and  some  level  tracts.  The  most  northern 
part,  beyond  Bienne,  which  formerly  constituted  the  territory  of  the 
bishop  of  Blsel,  and  was  for  a  time  preceding  the  year  1814  included 
partly  in  the  French  department  of  Haut-Rhin,  and  partly  in  that 
of  Mont-Terrible,  is  almost  entirely  covered  by  the  various  ridges  and 
offsets  of  the  Jura  Mountains  up  to  the  frontiers  of  France. 

Some  of  the  higher  summits  of  the  Jura  in  the  Erguelthal,  which 
is  watered  by  the  Suae  or  Suss,  a  feeder  of  Lake  Bienne,  are  nearly 
5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  valleys  of  the  Jura  are 
principally  longitudinaL  The  largest  valleys  of  the  Jura  region  in 
this  canton  are  the  Erguelthal  just  mentioned,  the  valley  of  the  BirH, 
and  a  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Doubs.  A  little  north  of  the  elbow 
formed  by  this  last  river  on  the  west  of  the  canton  is  the  elevated 
mass  of  Mont-Terriblo,  which  stands  m  the  old  district  of  Sassgau,  and 
formerly  gave  name  to  a  French  department.  The  loftiest  mountains 
of  the  canton  of  Bern,  and  the  only  mountains  of  primitive  formation, 
are  in  its  southern  part,  and  belong  to  the  great  Alpine  chain  already 
mentioned.  The  Schreckhom  rises  nearly  13,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  the*Wetterhom,  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
12,198  feet.  The  Jungfrau,  13,716  feet,  and  the  Finsteraarhom,  14,109 
feet,  are  in  the  same  chain,  but  they  are  partly  in  the  canton  of  Bern 
and  partly  in  that  of  Valais.  Extensive  glaciers  cover  the  sides  ol 
these  mountains,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  'Glaciers  of 
Grindelwald  and  Lauterbrunnen,'  from  the  names  of  two  valleys  which 
unite  to  the  north  of  the  massive  projection  from  the  Jimgfrau,  and 
open  into  the  valley  of  Interlachen.  East  of  the  Grindelwald,  and 
separated  from  it  by  the  lofty  masses  of  the  Schreckhom  and 
Wetterhom,  is  the  valley  of  Ober-Hasli,  traversed  by  the  Aar, 
and  famous  for  its  waterfalls.  To  the  west  of  the  valley  of  Lauter- 
brunnen is  the  Kien-thal,  which  is  separated  by  the  Blumlis-Alp 
(12,133  feet)  from  the  Ksjider-thal,  which  opens  into  the  lower  part 
of  the  Simmen-thal.  Farther  west  is  the  Ober-Simmen-thal,  the  longest 
valley  in  this  part  of  the  canton ;  it  is  joined  in  its  lower  part  by  the 
small  valley  of  Nieder-Simmen,  and  winding  round  between  the  lofty 
summits  of  Niessen  (7817  feet)  and  Stockhorn  (7206  feet),  opens  out 
upon  the  south-western  shore  of  Lake  Thun.  The  sotith-westem 
angle  of  this  canton  contains  the  Gsteig-thal,  which  is  traversed  by 
the  Upper  Saane.  All  the  valleys  are  traversed  by  rivers,  most  of 
which  rise  in  glaciers  in  the  Beme.^e  Alps,  and  form  in  their  courses 
many  fine  cascades. 

To  the  north  of  the  lakes  of  Thun  and  Brienz  lies  the  Emmen- 
thai,  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  canton.  The  upper  part  of 
the  vaUey  is  screened  by  high  mountains,  from  which  several  small 
lateral  valleys  open  into  it.  The  Hohgant  (7251  feet)  to  the  north  of 
the  Lake  of  Brleuz  and  the  source  of  the  Emmeu,  and  Napt  (5331  feet) 
on  the  Luzern  border,  are  the  highest  elevations  in  this  part  of  the 
canton. 

The  rest  of  the  canton  consisting  of  the  valley  of  the  Aar  from  Lake 
Thun  to  the  Lake  of  Bienne  and  the  district  between  Bern  and  the 
Aaigau  frontier  is  comjparatively  leveL 

Riven,  Lal:ea^  3sc. — The  principal  river  of  the  canton  of  Bern  is  the 
Aar,  which  has  its  source  in  the  glaciers  of  the  Finsteraarhom,  waters 
the  valley  of  the  Ober-Hasli,  crosses  the  lake  of  Brienz,  and  afterwaitls 
that  of  'Thun,  passes  under  the  walls  of  Bern,  forming  the  peninsula 
on  which  that  city  is  built,  and  then  winding  first  westward  and  then 
northward,  enters  the  canton  of  Soleure.  [Aar.]  The  other  rivers 
of  the  canton  of  Bern  are  affluents  of  the  Aar.  The  principal  are  the 
Emmen,  which  waters  the  fine  and  rich  valley  called  the  Emmen-thal, 
passes  by  Burgdorff,  and  enters  the  Aar  below  Soleure  ;  the  Simmen, 
from  which  the  district  called  Simmen-thal  takes  its  name,  empties 
itself  into  the  lake  of  Thun ;  the  Thiele,  which  is  the  outlet  of  the 
lakes  of  Neuchdtel  and  Bienne,  issues  out  of  the  latter  at  Nidau, 
and  falls  into  the  Aar  after  a  short  course  to  the  north-east ;  the 
Saane  has  its  source  in  the  Gsteig,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  and  after 
crossing  that  of  Freyburg,  enters  again  the  canton  of  Bern  at  Laupen, 
and  falls  into  the  Aar  above  Aarbeig.  In  the  north-west  of  the  canton 
is  the  Birs,  which  has  its  source  in  the  Miinster-thal,  and  nmning  to 
the  north-north-east  enters  the  canton  of  Bdsel,  where  it  joins  the  Rhine. 

The  principal  lakes  are  those  of  Bienne,  Brienz,  and  Thun.  The 
Lake  of  Bienne  (in  German  '  Bider-see*)  ia  entirely  within  the  canton, 
but  the  shore  of  its  south-western  comer  is  on  tne  boundary  of  the 
canton  of  Neuch&tel.  The  lakes  of  Bienne  and  Neuohdtel  are  both 
expansions  of  the  river  Thiele,  the  bed  of  which,  with  that  of  the 
Lower  Aar,  form  the  natural  separation  between  the  region  of  Jura 
and  that  of  the  Alps.  Lake  Bienne  is  about  9  miles  in  length  from 
south-west  to  north-east,  and  has  a  breadth  of  nearly  3  miles  in  its 
widest  part.  Its  surface  is  1338  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  178 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  8  feet  lower  than 
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that  of  Lake  NeuchAteL  It  ig  217  feet  deep,  and  it  abounda  in  fish. 
The  Thiele  travenea  it  in  ita  whole  length,  and  emeiiging  from  ita 
north-ea«tem  extremity,  rtma  into  the  Aar  a  few  milea  below  the  lake. 
The  small  island  of  St. -Pierre,  on  which  Rousseau  resided  for  two 
months  in  1765,  is  in  the  Lake  of  Bienne.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the 
lake,  a  little  above  the  mouth  of  the  Suse,  stands  the  little  town  of 
Bicnnff  which  is  defended  by  walls  and  towers,  and  has  about  3000 
inhabitants.  The  Cbasseral-Gestler  Mountains,  a  high  ridge  of  the 
Jura  sratem,  separates  the  Lake  of  Bienne  from  the  Erguel-thal, 
througn  which  the  Suse  runs  nearly  in  an  eastern  direction,  and  then 
turning  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Chasseral,  runs  south-south- 
eastward to  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  lake.  The  Chasseral 
is  5290  feet  above  the  sea ;  there  are  magnificent  views  from  its  crest 
in  clear  weather.  At  the  point  where  the  Thiele  issues  from  the  lake 
is  the  little  town  and  castle  of  Nydau.  The  castle  is  flanked  by 
round  towers  and  surmounted  by  a  tall  keep ;  the  family  to  whom 
it  belonged  is  extinct,  and  this  cattle  is  now  U8ed  as  a  cantonal  salt- 
store.  On  the  lake-shore  near  the  Ncuchdtel  frontier  is  NeuvilUy  a 
small  town  of  1200  inhabitants ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake 
is  Eriach,  with  500  inhabitants  and  an  old  castle  now  used  as  a  prison. 

The  lakes  of  Brienz  and  Thun  are  expansions  of  the  Aar.  They 
are  separated  by  the  fertile  and  picturesque  difttrict  of  Interlaken  or 
Interlachen.  Lake  BrienZy  celebrated  for  its  fine  mountain  scenery, 
is  about  8  miles  long  and  2  miles  broad  in  its  widest  part  Its  depth 
varies  from  500  feet  near  the  mouth  of  the  Giessbach  (which  enters 
the  lake  on  its  south-eastern  shore,  and  is  famous  for  its  cascades  down 
the  pine-clad  mountains)  to  2100  feet.  Its  surface  is  10  feet  above 
that  of  Lake  Thun,  and  850  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  lake 
abounds  in  fish ;  one  sort,  called  *  brienz-Uiig,'  are  salted  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  neighbouring  districts.  It  is  entirely  surrounded  by  high 
mountains  except  towards  the  south  west :  the  Faulhom,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  lake,  forms  a  magnificent  object  in  the  panorama. 
The  Aar  enters  its  eastern  end  after  traversing  the  valley  of  Hasli ;  a 
little  way  from  the  lake,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  are  seen  the 
celebrated  falls  of  Reichenbach,  by  which  the  little  river  of  Reichen- 
bach  descends  nearly  2000  feet  by  a  succession  of  leaps.  About  a 
mile  higher  up  the  river  is  Meiringenf  the  chief  place  in  the  valley  of 
Hasli,  with  a  population  of  about  700,  and  famous  for  its  fine  alpine 
scenery,  precipitous  mountains,  hanging  woods,  foaming  cascades,  and 
snowy  peaks.  The  fall  of  the  Alpbach,  celebrated  for  its  triple  circu- 
lar iris  when  the  morning  sun  shines  upon  it,  is  near  Meiringen.  The 
Alpbach  is  subject  to  sudden  and  impetuous  floods,  which,  sweeping 
along  vast  quantities  of  disintegrated  lias  and  marl  from  the  strata 
aloDg  its  bed,  has  frequently  done  great  damage  in  the  valley.  To 
guard  against  its  disastrous  inundations,  a  stone  dyke  1000  feet  long 
and  8  feet  wide  has  been  constructed  acroBs  the  v^ley.  The  men  of 
Hoali  have  been  always  famous  for  their  strength  and  skill  in  wrest- 
ling :  the  women  are  less  ugly  than  those  of  many  other  Swiss  Valleys. 
At  the  east  end  of  the  Lake  of  Brienz,  on  a  narrow  ledge  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  is  the  little  town  of  Brienz :  population,  3000.  A 
road  leads  up  the  Aar  to  the  Qrimsel  Pass.  Above  the  beautiful 
green  valley  of  Obor-Hasli  the  Aar  forms  perhaps  the  finest  cataract 
in  Switzerland,  fsUing  more  than  1 00  feet  at  one  dash  down  a  gloomy 
gorge  fringed  with  dark  forests  of  fir.  The  Erlenbach,  another  stream 
pouring  In  from  the  right,  takes  the  same  leap,  tind  mingles  its  waters 
in  mid-air  with  those  of  the  Aar. 

The  Aar  on  emerging  from  the  Brienzer-see  runs  through  the  dis- 
trict of  Interlachen  in  a  south-west  direction  for  about  three  miles,  and 
then  enters  the  Thuner-see  or  lake  of  Thun.  The  village  of  Inttrlaken 
or  Interlachen,  prettily  situated  in  a  little  plain  between  the  two  lakes, 
with  a  distant  view  of  the  Jungfrau  and  within  easy  distance  of  some 
of  the  finest  views  in  Switzerland,  consists  of  straggling  whitewashed 
lodginff-houses  and  several  boarding-houses,  the  resort  of  great  num- 
bers of  foreigners  in  summer.  It  took  its  name  from  the  Augustinian 
monastery  of  Inter-lacus  ('between  the  lakes'),  now  suppressed. 
Interlachen  is  the  centre  whence  the  beauties  of  the  valleys  of  Lauter- 
brunnen  and  Qrindelwald  are  usually  explored.  The  neighbourhood 
of  the  village  itself  is  very  pretty,  and  clothed  with  magnificent 
walnut-trees.  At  a  short  distance  west  from  Interlachen,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Aar,  is  Unter-teen  (which  name  means  '  midway 
between  the  lakes'),  an  old  Swiss  village  composed  entirely  of 
wooden  houses  mellowed  and  browned  with  age ;  some  of  them  are 
200  years  old  :  population,  1000.  The  only  stone  buildings  in  Unter- 
•een  are  the  castle  and  the  town-hall.  The  Luke  qf  Thun  is  about 
12  miles  long  and  about  2  miles  wide.  The  shores  along  its  north- 
western part  are  laid  out  in  villa  and  garden-grounds ;  the  eastern 
part  of  the  north  shore,  which  is  skirted  by  the  carriage-road  from 
Thun  to  Interlachen,  is  precipitous.  From  the  south  shore  fine  views 
are  obtained  of  the  Stockhom,  with  its  sharp  projecting  peak  like  a 
horn,  and  of  the  pyramid  of  Niessen  surmounted  by  its  cone.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Kander  is  an  interesting  deltoid  formation,  several 
hundred  acres  in  extent,  formed  within  a  century  and  a  half  by  the 
deposits  of  the  river  round  the  termination  of  an  artificial  bed  opened 
first  in  1714.  Iron  steam-boats  ply  on  Lake  Thun.  The  town  of 
Thun,  picturesquely  situated  on  tue  right  bank  of  the  Aar,  a  little 
below  the  point  where  the  crystal  river  emerges  from  Lake  Thun,  has 
about  5000  inhabitants.  Its  most  remarkable  structures  are  the 
ahuroh,  the  feudal  castle,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  above  700 


years,  and  the  town-halL  The  town  has  some  silk-manufactories,  and 
is  a  favourite  place  of  residence  on  accoimt.  of  its  beautiful  environs. 
In  summer  the  population  is  largely  increased  by  visitors  and  tourista 
to  the  Bernese  Oberland.  The  Swiss  Confederation  maintain  a  mill- 
tiiry  school  at  Thim.  The  views  of  the  lake  and  the  Alps,  with  their 
snows,  glaciers,  woods,  and  glens,  from  Thun  and  its  neighbourhood, 
are  themes  of  universal  approval  and  delight. 

Climate,  Produce,  Ac. — The  climate  and  produce  vary  greatly 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  position  of  the  valleys. 
The  Oberland,  or  southern  part,  is  very  cold  in  winter :  cattle  forms 
the  chief  property  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Simmen-thal  is  the  best 
valley  in  this  district.  The  central  part  of  the  canton,  near  Bern,  the 
country  between  the  Aar  and  the  Eromen,  and  the  district  east  of  the 
latter  river  towards  Luzem  constitute  the  finest  and  most  fertile  part  of 
the  canton,  and  produce  com,  fruits,  and  rich  pasturea  The  farms  are 
extensive,  the  farmers  wealthy,  and  their  houses,  built  mostly  of  wood, 
are  roomy  and  comfortable.  'This  is  the  richest  agricultural  district 
in  Switzerland. 

The  farm-houses  in  the  Emmen-thal  have  more  even  than  the  usual 
amplitude  of  rooi,  and  appear  to  contain  within  their  wooden  bounda- 
ries, and  the  supplementary  space  over  which  the  immense  thatch 
spreads  itself,  every  kind  of  country  comfort  and  all  the  rustic  and 
appropriate  litter  of  the  Bernese  cottages :  milk-pails  freshly  scoured, 
and  ranged  in  the  sun ;  wood  piled  up,  or  herbs  spread  out  to  dry ;  here 
an  array  of  bee-hives,  there  an  accumulation  of  rakes,  barrows,  and 
all  the  implements  of  husbandry ;  and  everywhere  a  profusion  of 
marguerites  and  hollyhocks,  giving  to  the  little  gardens  a  gay  bloom. 
There  is  in  this  country  a  prodigality  of  homed  cattle,  and,  what  a 
passer-by  con  better  appreciate,  pleasant  villages.  Cream,  honey,  and 
butter  are  the  overflowings  of  the  land. 

The  canton  of  Bern  produces  corn  and  potatoes,  though  not 
sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  population,  but  fruit  in 
abundance,  especially  apples,  pears,  plums,  nuts,  and  cherries.  From 
the  cherries  the  spirit  called  kirschwasser  is  made,  which,  as  well  as 
the  extract  from  absinth  or  wormwood,  are  articles  of  common  use  in 
Switzerland.  Beer  and  cider  are  made  in  the  country.  The  vine 
thrives  in  a  few  districts,  chiefly  in  that  of  Nydau  near  the  Lake  of 
Bienne,  where  wine  is  made.  Hemp  and  flax  are  also  among  the 
products  of  the  soil ;  but  cattle  and  the  produce  of  the  dairy  consti- 
tute the  chief  wealth  of  the  country ;  cheese  is  made  in  abundance  for 
exportation,  especially  in  the  valleys  of  Emmen-thal,  Simmen-thal,  and 
Gessenai,  or  Saanen.  Irrigation  and  the  making  of  artificial  meadows 
are  much  followed  in  the  valleys,  and  the  mountains  afibrd  summer 
pasture  in  abundance.  There  are  dairies  in  common,  where  the  milk 
of  several  herds  is  put  together  and  made  into  butter  and  cheese. 
The  numbers  of  homed  cattle  and  pigs  are  very  large.  Horses  are 
not  numerous ;  those  of  the  Emmen-thal  are  considered  the  best  The 
chief  mineral  products  are  iron,  lead,  copper,  granite^  limestone, 
marble,  gypsum,  freestone,  marl,  &c.  There  are  numerous  mineral 
springs. 

The  canton  of  Bern  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  manufacturing 
country.  Linen,  leather,  some  silks,  coarse  woollens,  and  paper; 
mathematical  instriunents,  watches,  jewellery,  firearms,  and  gun- 
powder are  made.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Jura,  there  are  iron-works  and 
foundries,  the  iron-ore  being  found  in  abundance  in  the  mountains. 
Wooden  wares  and  toys  are  exclusively  made  in  the  Oberland  and  the 
Jura  region.  Timber  for  building  and  fuel  are  supplied  by  the 
mountain  forests,  and  from  other  woods  in  several  parts  of  the  low- 
lands. The  principal  timber-trees  in  the  mountains  are  pines 
and  beech. 

Education  of  the  masses  is  well  attended  to ;  and  for  superior 
instruction  there  are  numerous  and  excellent  establishments,  com- 
prising the  univeri^ity  of  Bern,  several  normal  schools,  and  a  literary 
and  industrial  institution  at  Hofwyl. 

Animala. — The  lakes  of  Bienne  and  Thun  and  the  river  Aar  abound 
with  trout  and  Bnlmon.  Hares,  chamois,  marmots,  and  partridges  are 
the  principal  game.  Bears  and  wolves  are  found  in  the  higher  Alps, 
but  in  small  mimbir^.  Among  the  birds  of  prey,  the  Lammer- 
geyer,  the  great  vulture  of  the  Alps,  is  the  largest,  though  not  very 
common  :  some  are  of  very  great  size,  and  will  carry  ofi"  a  lamb  to  the 
mountains,  from  which  circumstance  their  name  is  derived. 

Communications. — Tlie  roads  through  the  canton  of  Bern  are 
wide,  well  constructed,  and  kept  in  excellent  repair.  Even  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Oberland  many  of  the  roads  are  practicable  for  the  car- 
riages of  the  coimtry.  The  mails  and  stage-coaches  are  also  very  well 
organised.  The  inns  on  the  road  are  good.  It  has  been  observed 
that  the  roads  and  the  public  buildings  are  the  only  magnificent  works 
in  the  canton  of  Bern.  The  most  important  roads  are  those  from  Bern 
to  Zurich,  to  BAsel,  and  to  Geneva ;  from  the  Zurich  route  a  road 
leads  up  the  Emmen-thal  through  Burgdorf,  and  from  Bern  two  roads 
run  southward,  one  up  each  bank  of  the  Aar  to  Thun,  whence  other 
lines  branch  off  along  the  lakes  and  to  the  valleys  of  the  Oberland. 
A  system  of  railways  has  been  projected,  of  which  Bern  is  the  centre. 
One  great  line  is  to  run  westward  from  Bern  along  the  southern  shores 
of  lakes  Morat  and  Neuch&tel  to  Iverdun,  whence  it  will  proceed  south 
by  west  to  the  north  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  and  along  that  lake  to 
Coppet.  A  north-eastern  line  to  connect  Bern  with  BAsel  crosses  the 
canton  to  the  Lower  Emmen,  then  along  the  valley  of  the  Aar  to 
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Olten,  whence  the  Hue  is  to  bo  continued  north-westward  to  Bdsel, 
and  branches  are  to  run  to  Liizeru  and  Zurich.     [Switzerland.] 

Divisions  and  Towns. — The  canton  is  divided  into  districts  or  pre- 
fectships,  formerly  called  bailiwicks,  of  which  there  are  22  in  the  old 
teiTitory  of  Bern :  namely,  Bern,  Seftigen,  Nidau,  Aarberg,  Fraubrun- 
ncD,  Burgdorf,  Wangen,  Aarwangen,  Trachselwald,  Siguau,  Konol- 
tingen,  Thuu,  Interlacben,  Laupen,  Erlach,  Buron,  Ober.immen-thol, 
Niedersimmen-thal,  Saanen,  Frutigen,  Obe]>Hasli,  and  Schwarzenburg ; 
and  six  in  the  territories  acquired  in  1815  :  namely,  Bienne,  Neuveville, 
Porentrui,  Delemont,  Val  Moutier,  and  the  Ei^uel-thaL  The  towns 
of  the  canton,  besides  Bern,  are — Bieune,  Burgdorf,  Thun,  Porentrui, 
and  Delemont. 

Bern  is  described  in  a  separate  article.     [Bebn.] 

Bienne  and  Thun  have  been  already  notic  d  above. 

Burgdorf f  also  called  Berthoud,  is  prettily  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Emmen,  11  miles  N.K  from  Bern,  $md 
has  about  5000  inhabitants.  It  is  an  ancient  place.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  walls  in  the  12th  centuiy,  and  the  old  castle  in  which 
Pestalozzi  first  developed  his  system  of  teaching  is  said  to  date  from 
the  7th  century.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Little  Burgogne,  and 
the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Ziihringen  and  afterwards  of  the  counts 
of  Kyburg,  one  of  whom.  Count  Berchthold,  sold  the  town  to  the 
Hemese  in  1384.  Burgdorf  is  now  of  importance  only  a^  afifording  a 
ilopot  fur  the  linen,  cheese,  and  other  pioducta  of  the  Emmeu-thal. 

J'oreniruif  or  BrunUtU,  in  1793  made  the  capital  of  the  French 
ilepartment  of  Mout-Terrible,  and  subsequently  comprised  in  that  of 
1  liuit-Rhin,  is  situated  near  the  French  frontier  in  the  most  northern 
part  of  the  cantoD,  40  miles  N.N.W.  from  Bern,  and  has  about  2500 
inhabitants,  who  manufacture  beer,  leather,  and  woollen  cloth. 

ViUmonif  or  Delsberc/f  17  miles  K  from  Porentrui,  is  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Some  and  near  its  confluence  with  the  Birp,  where 
are  ruins  of  ancient  Roman  baths.  It  is  a  well-built  little  town  with 
about  1500  inhabitants,  and  lias  been  long  famous  for  its  linen- 
bleocheries  and  its  manufacture  of  watches.  The  neighbouring 
mountains  are  rich  in  iron-ore. 

HittoHcal  Sketch.  —The  govemment  of  Bern  was,  until  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  in  the  hands  of  a  council,  called  the  Council  of  Two 
llimdred,  which  consisted  in  fact  of  299  members,  chosen  exclusively 
from  among  the  bui^hers  of  Bern.  All  the  rest  of  the  canton  was 
subject  to  theuL  A  senate,  elected  by  the  great  council  from  among 
ilH  own  members,  held  the  executive  power.  A  schultheiss,  or  avoyer, 
wiis  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  republic.  The  commonwealth  beiug 
ia  its  origin  limited  to  the  town,  which  was  a  free  imperial  city,  having 
received  a  charter  from  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  dated  May  1218, 
all  the  citizens  who  were  possessed  .of  a  house  in  it  had  a  vote  in  the 
general  assembly,  which  elected  the  magistrates  and  the  council  of 
^ovemmeutw  By  degrees  the  membei'S  of  the  sovereign  council 
remained  for  life,  and  the  vacancies  were  filled  up  by  the  council 
itself,  mostly  from  a  small  number  of  influential  families.  Manv  of 
the  neighbouring  feudal  nobles  became  burghers  of  Bern,  whilst 
others  fouv^ht  against  the  ruling  commonwealth,  and  were  successively 
defeated,  and  obliged  to  give  up  or  sell  part  or  the  whole  of  their 
territories  to  the  city,  which  thus  became  possessed  of  extensive 
domains.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  state  of  Bern.  Rudolf  of 
Uabsburg  attacked  Bern  in  vain  in  1288.  His  son  Albert  marched 
against  Bern  in  1298,  and  was  defeated  at  Donnerbuhlen  by  the 
Bernese,  led  by  Ulrich  von  Erlach.  In  1339  the  emperor  Louis  of 
Bavaiia  declared  war  against  Bern.  The  Bernese,  commanded  by 
Rudolf  von  Erlach,  son  of  Ulrich,  and  reinforced  by  1000  men  from 
the  three  forest  cantons,  met  the  enemy  at  Laupen  on  the  21st  of 
June,  and  with  only  5000  men  completely  defeated  tne  proud  chivalry 
opposed  to  them.  This  victory  consolidated  the  power  of  Bern, 
which  became  henceforth  the  principal  state  of  all  western  Helvetia. 
In  1352  Bern  was  admitted  into  the  Swiss  Confederation,  of  which  it 
formed  the  eighth  canton.    [Switzerland.] 

In  1415  Bern  conquered  the  greater  part  of  Aargau  from  the  house 
of  Austria,  and  added  it  to  its  dominions.  In  1476  it  sustained  the 
attack  of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  whom  the  Bernese, 
assisted  by  their  Swiss  confederates,  defeated  at  Granson  and  Morat. 
In  1528  Bern  adopted  the  Reformation,  but  the  change  was  effected 
without  violence,  and  the  revenues  of  the  suppressed  monasteries 
wei-e  applied  to  the  support  of  the  reformed  clergy,  to  the  foundation 
of  schools,  and  other  cbirit^^ble  purposes.  In  1536  the  Bernese  took 
the  Pays  de  Vaud  from  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  attacked  Geneva,  the  ally  of  Bern.  By  a  subsequent  treaty 
the  Pays  de  Vaud  was  formally  ceded  by  the  duke,  and  for  nearly 
three  centuries  after,  the  tcnitory  of  Bern  continued  to  extend 
over  the  finest  part  of  Switzerland,  from  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  to  those  of  the  Rhine,  besides  several  bailiwicks  which  it 
possessed  in  common  with  other  cantons  in  ThuTgau  and  other  parts. 

The  French  republic,  in  its  career  of  aggression,  did  not  respect  the 
neutrality  of  Switzerland.  The  Directory  found  a  pretext  for  aggres- 
sion upon  Bern  in  the  complaints  of  some  refugees  of  the  Pays  de 
Vaud,  who  claimed  political  rights  for  their  country.  A  French  army 
entered  the  Pays  de  Vaud  in  1798,  and  declared  that  country  inde- 
pendent of  Bern.  They  next  demanded  that  the  govemment  of  Bern 
itself  should  be  made  democratic,  and  after  a  severe  campaign  the 
town  of  Bern  capitulated.    The  French  seized  upon  the  treasury  at 


Bern,  where  they  found  above  30,000,000  of  francs  in  gold  and  silver, 
and  they  emptied  the  arsenal,  which  was  well  stocked  with  arms  and 
ammunition  of  every  sort. 

After  several  yeai'd  of  civil  and  foreign  war,  attended  by  dreadful 
calamities, .  the  Act  of  Mediation  by  Bouaparte  in  1803  ot^anised 
Switzerland  into  nineteen  cantons,  of  which  Bern  was  one,  Aargau 
and  Vauil  being  definitively  separated  from  it.  Ig  1815  a  new  federal 
pact  was  framed,  and  was  guaranteed  by  the  allied  powers.  The 
territories  of  the  former  bishop  of  Basel  which  had  been  annexed  to 
France  were  given  to  the  canton  of  Bern,  which  thus  became  ngain  one 
of  the  largest  and  by  far  the  most  populous  canton  of  all  Switzerland. 
The  constitution  of  the  canton  at  the  same  time  was  again  made  more 
aristocratical ;  200  of  the  members  of  the  sovereign  council  were 
chosen  from  among  the  buig:her8  of  Bern  by  a  commission  of  the 
council  itself,  the  remaining  99  being  chosen  from  the  rest  of  the 
canton  by  the  electoral  colleges  of  the  various  districts.  The  old 
patrician  families  resumed  their  influence  over  the  elections,  and  the 
office  of  councillor  was  again  for  life.  The  city  of  Bei-n  became  for 
periods  of  two  years  and  alternately  with  Zurich  and  Liizem  the 
seat  of  the  Swiss  Diet,  which  thus  conferred  upon  the  canton  the 
privileges  of  the  vorort,  or  directing  canton  of  the  confederation.  In 
1831  a  complete  and  radical  change  was  made  in  the  constitution  of 
the  canton.  The  election  of  the  members  in  town  and  country  was 
given  to  the  respective  constituencies,  the  number  of  members 
returned  by  each  district  being  in  proportion  to  its  population ;  the 
superiority  of  the  burghers  of  Bern  over  the  country  was  effaced,  all 
privileges  of  persons  and  families  were  abolished,  the  censorship  was 
suppressed,  a  municipal  oz^anisation  was  given  to  the  communes,  the 
debates  of  the  sovereign  council  were  made  public,  and  other  regula- 
tions of  a  popular  nature  were  enacted.  Bern  thus  became  a 
democratic  republic,  and  has  ever  since  taken  the  lead  of  the  movement 
party  in  Switzerland.  In  the  revolution  of  Switzerland  which  was 
effected  in  1847,  and  by  which  the  confederation  of  independent 
cantons  was  changed  into  a  compact  republic  directed  by  a  central 
goveniment,  Bern  became  the  sovereign  canton,  and  the  city  of 
Bern  was  chosen  by  the  National  Council,  1848,  as  the  capital  of 
Switzerland.    [Switzerland.] 

The  language  of  the  people  of  the  canton  of  Bern  is  the  Swiss- 
German,  but  various  dialects  prevail  in  the  different  districts  or 
valleys.  The  dialect  of  the  Ober-Hasli  is  peculiar,  and  is  said  to 
conti«in  many  Swedish  words  or  roots.  Almost  all  the  educated 
people  of  the  towns,  and  especially  of  Bern,  understand  and  speak 
BVeiich.  In  some  of  the  valleys  of  the  former  bishopric  of  Bdsel, 
French  is  spoken  by  the  people  in  general. 

BERN,  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  Bern,  and  since  1848  of  the 
whole  of  Switzerland,  was  founded  in  1191  by  Berchthold  or  Berthold  V., 
duke  of  Ziihringen,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in  check  his  refractory 
nobility.  In  1218  Bern  was  made  an  imperial  city  by  the  emperor 
Frederick  11.  A  great  fire  destroyed  the  whole  town  in  1405,  after 
which  it  was  rebuilt  on  its  present  regular  plan. 

Bern  is  situated  in  46**  66'  54"  N.  lat.,  7'  26'  E.  long.,  on  a  somewhat 
long  and  elevated  peninsula,  about  1600  feet  above  the  sea,  formed 
by  the  river  Aar,  which  runs  on  three  sides  of  it ;  the  foui-th  is  open 
to  the  west  and  fortified.  There  is  a  stone  bridge  over  the  Aar,  about 
200  feet  long.  The  town,  which  contains  27,475  inhabitants, 
according  to  the  Census  of  March  1850,  may  justly  bo  reckoned 
among  the  most  elegant  cities  in  Europe.  Its  style  of  building  is 
very  regular,  without  appearing  monotonous ;  the  streets,  which  aiH) 
purified  by  rills  of  water  and  flanked  by  houiles  built  of  massive 
stone,  are  broad,  and  run  parallel  from  east  to  west ;  they  have  for 
the  most  part  arcades  on  both  sides  with  good  shops,  and  communi- 
cate by  cross  streets.  Tliere  is  a  great  number  of  fountains  in  the 
city,  many  of  them  ornamented  with  statues  of  mythic  or  historic 
personages.  On  the  upper  fountain  in  the  principal  street  ia  a  beai* 
(the  favourite  device  of  the  town)  armed  cap-a-pie.  Indeed  the 
animal  both  living  and  in  effigy  seems  in  great  favour  and  request  in 
Bern.  In  the  main  street  also  are  three  ancient  watch-towers,  one  of 
which,  the  clock-tower,  dates  from  1191,  and  though  now  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  it  guarded  the  outer  wall  of  Berchthold's  Founda- 
tion. This  tower  contains  some  curious  clock-striking  machineiy, 
which  puts  in  motion  a  great  number  of  small  figures,  including  a 
procession  of  bears  of  course. 

Of  all  the  buildings  the  Miinster,  or  Cathedral,  is  the  moht 
remarkable.  It  is  built  in  the  gothic  style,  and  is  160  feet  long  and 
80  feet  broad ;  the  steeple  is  left  unfinished.  The  west  entrance  is 
adorned  with  sculptures  representing  the  last  judgment.  On  the 
windows  are  painted  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  burghers  of  Bern.  On 
the  walls  are  tablets  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  Bernese  who  fell 
fighting  against  the  French  in  1798.  The  church  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  distinguished  for  its  simple  modem  architecture.  Among  other 
large  and  elegant  buildings  are  the  Biitgerspital  and  Inselspital 
(citizen  and  island  hospital),  which  latter  alone  forms  a  whole  street. 
The  town-hall  is  an  old  and  heavy  building,  which  presents  nothing 
remarkable.  The  corn-magazine,  a  large  and  splendid  building,  rests 
on  thirty-four  pillars.  The  new  prison  and  house  of  correction,  built 
of  freestone,  is  the  largest  edifice  of  the  kind  in  Switzerland.  The 
arsenal,  the  orphan-house,  the  theatre,  the  casino,  the  library,  and  the 
museum,  are  also    fine   buildings.      The   museum  contains  a  fine 
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collection  of  Swiss  natural  productions,  including  bears  from  a  week 
old  to  extreme  old  age,  chamois,  SL-Beroard's  dogs,  lammergeyen,  &c. 
The  town  library  contains  40,000  volumes.  The  barri^res  of  Aarbeig 
and  Murten  are  very  handsome ;  near  the  former  is  the  barengraben 
(bear-ditch),  in  which  for  several  centuries  a  number  of  bears  have  been 
kept  at  the  public  expense. 

The  fortifications  *have  been  converted  into  public  walks,  which 
overlook  the  Aar.  The  best  promenades  are  the  Platform  aud  the 
Enge.  The  former  runs  along  a  terrace  108  feet  high  above  the  Aar, 
shaded  by  noble  chestnut-trees,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  walks  in 
Switzerland.  The  latter,  which  is  about  a  mile  outside  the  Aarberg 
Qate  beyond  the  bear-ditch  and  the  shooting-house,  is  fiunous  for  its 
magnificent  views  of  the  Bernese  Alps.  The  very  extensive  grave-yard 
Monbljou,  in  summer  resembles  a  rich  garden. 

Bern  is  not  properly  a  manufacturing  place :  as  a  trading  town  it  is 
not  inconsiderable.  The  chief  trade  is  with  the  produce  of  the 
country.  There  are  frequent  exhibitions  of  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural products.  A  good  deal  of  banking  and  minting  business  is 
transacted  in  the  town.  The  manufactures  include  gunpowder,  beer, 
leather,  straw  hats,  mathematical  instruments,  paper,  &o.  There  are 
*  numerous  educational  establishments  in  Bern,  the  principal  of  which 
is  the  academy,  which  has  been  changed  into  a  university  since  1834. 
The  name  of  the  town  is  said  to  be  the  old  Suabian  word  for  Bear, 
the  site  of  the  town  having  been  originally  a  favourite  haunt  of  the 
animal  Foreign  consuls  reside  in  Bern.  Bern  is  the  birthplace  of 
Haller,  to  whom  a  statue  is  erected  in  the  botanic  garden.  Before  the 
revolution  of  1847  the  Swiss  Diet  held  its  sessions  in  Bern,  Zurich,  and 
Liizeru  alternately.  The  Diet  held  its  sittings  in  the  former  Marksmaus 
Quild,  now  called  the  Standes-Haus ;  and  here  we  believe  the  Federal 
Assembly  of  Switzerland  still  holds  its  sessions.    [Switzerland.] 

BERNARD,  ST.,  one  of  the  chief  mountain-passes  in  the 
Pennine  chain  of  Alps  between  the  Swiss  Valais  and  Piedmont.  The 
road  that  traverses  it  loads  from  Martigny  and  the  villages  of  Liddes 
and  St. -Pierre  in  the  Valais  to  St.-Remy  and  Aosta  in  Piedmont. 
This  pass,  which  is  rather  more  steep  and  difficult  on  the  Swiss  than 
on  the  Italian  side,  was  formerly  practicable  the  whole  way  only  for 
mules  and  pedestrians ;  but  in  recent  times  the  road  has  been  greatly 
improved,  so  that  it  is  passable  for  the  light  cars,  or  char-k-bancs,  of 
the  country.  The  most  elevated  part  of  the  passage  of  the 
St.-Bemard  is  a  long  and  narrow  valley,  the  bottom  of  which  is 
occupied  by  a  lake.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake,  which  is 
frozen  during  eight  or  nine  months  of  the  year,  stands  the  celebrated 
hospice,  or  monastery  of  St. -Bernard,  at  an  elevation  of  8172  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  lake  there  is 
a  small  level  space,  called  the  Plain  of  Jupiter  or  Jove,  where  in 
ancient  times  there  stood  a  temple  of  that  god,  and  probably  a  house 
of  refuge,  built  by  the  Romans.  From  the  temple  the  mountain 
derived  its  name,  it  being  anciently  called  Mens  Jovis,  which  Latin 
denomination  was  corrupted  into  Mont-Joux  ;  and  it  bore  the  latter 
name  until  (as  it  is  generally  stated)  the  celebrity  of  the  hospice 
of  St. -Bernard  gave  it  a  new  and  a  Christian  designation. 

The  hospice,  or  monastery,  was  built  by  St.  Bernard  about  a.d.  962. 
It  has  been  twice  consumed  by  fire.  Its  sainted  founder  is  said  to 
have  lived  forty  years  on  the  desolate  spot.  The  monks  are  of  the 
order  of  St.  Augustine.  Considerable  landed  property  was  formerly 
attached  to  this  humane  and  useful  establishment,  but  in  modem 
times  it  mainly  depended  on  annual  allowances  made  by  the  Swiss 
and  Piedmontese  governments,  and  on  voluntary  donations  of  private 
individuals  and  rich  travellers.  It  extended  relief  and  eleemosynary 
hospitality  (when  needed)  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men ;  and 
the  Protestant  Swiss  contributed  as  readily  to  it  as  the  Catholic  Italian. 
The  exertions  of  these  monks  to  rescue  lost  travellers  from  the  snow 
and  the  avalanche,  and  the  stories  of  their  dogs  are  well  known. 

The  monastery  of  the  Qreat  St.-Bemard  is  the  most  elevated  fixed 
habitation  in  Europe  and  close  upon  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow. 
Tremendous  rocks  and  peaks  rise  above  it  to  the  height  of  4240  feet 
in  their  highest  part.  About  half  of  the  mountain  mass  may  be 
said  to  belong  to  Italy  and  half  to  Switzerland;  and  not  far 
from  the  lake  there  is  a  barrier,  marking  the  frontier  between 
Piedmont  and  the  Valais.  A  torrent  which  descends  towards  Aosta 
and  Italy  is  called  Le  Butier,  and  another  torrent  which  rushes  in  the 
opposite  direction  towards  St.-Pierre  and  the  Valais  is  named  La 
Drance  du  St -Bernard.  After  the  revolution  in  Switzerland  in 
1847  the  monks  were  expelled  from  their  hospice,  and  the  property 
of  the  monastery  sold  or  sequestrated  by  the  Swiss  government ;  which 
we  believe  has  appointed  persons  for  the  management  of  the  hospice. 

The  pass  of  the  Great  St. -Bernard  was  fi^equently  traversed  by 
Roman  armies.  Julius  Csssar  {*  Bell.  Gall*  iii.  1)  says  that  it  was 
used  by  merchants  and  traders,  who  had  to  pay  toll  to  the  tribes  that 
then  occupied  the  Alps.  The  summit  of  the  pass  was  occupied  from 
the  earliest  times  by  an  altar  to  a  Celtic  god,  who  was  replaced  after- 
wards by  the  Roman  Jupiter.  The  numerous  inscriptions  and 
votive  tablets  discovered  in  the  pass  sufliciently  attest  that  it  was 
much  frequented  in  Roman  and  in  later  times.  Charlemagne  and 
Barbarossa  led  armies  across  the  Alps  by  this  pass.  Napoleon  I.  led 
an  army  of  30,000  men  with  cavalry  and  artiJlery  to  Italy  by  the 
Qreat  St-Bemard  in  May  1800.  In  the  chapel  of  the  hospice  the 
same  emperor  erected  a  monument  to  General  Dcssaix  in  1808. 


The  LUlle  St.-Bemard  lies  between  Tarentaise  and  Piedmont^  and 
forms  part  of  the  chain  of  the  Graian  Alps.    [Alps.] 

BERNAY.    [EuRE.] 

BERNBURO,  Duchy  of.     [Anhalt.] 

BERNBURG,  the  chief  town  of  the  duchy  of  Anhalt-Bembui^,  is 
situated  on  the  Saale,  in  51"  47'  N.  lat,  11"  45'  E.  long.,  and  at  a 
distance  of  about  15  miles  from  the  influx  of  the  river  into  the  Elbe, 
and  23  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Magdebui^.  It  consists  of  three  quarters, 
the  Old  and  New  Towns  on  the  left  bank,  and  the  Bei^tadt  (Hill- 
town)  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Saale ;  the  last  is  open,  but  the  two 
first  are  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  four  gates.  They  ai'O  connected 
by  a  stone  bridge,  173  feet  long  and  23  feet  broad,  at  the  end 
of  which,  next  to  the  Old  Town  on  the  north-west  side,  is  a  tine 
gate.  From  this  bridge  to  the  New  Town  gate  runs  a  handsome 
street,  about  1200  paces  in  length,  part  of  its  line  being  formed  by 
the  market-place ;  on  the  whole  the  town  is  well  built,  clean,  and 
well  paved.  The  Bergstadt  lies  partly  on  the  rapid  declivity  and 
partly  at  the  top  of  the  high  ground  which  skirts  the  Saale.  It  has 
rapidly  increased  on  account  of  the  superior  eligibility  of  its  site ; 
and  contains  the  castle,  situated  on  a  steep  hill  (in  which  the  heir- 
apparent  usually  resides)  with  an  orangeiy,  playhouse,  riding-house, 
&C.,  the  town-hall,  house  of  industry,  and  mint.  Earthenware,  paper, 
and  starch  are  the  chief  industrial  products.  There  ore  three 
churches,  several  chapels,  a  synagogue,  asylams  for  orphans  and 
widows,  six  schools,  and  many  benevolent  institutions  in  Bemburg. 
The  population  amounts  to  7000.  Bernbui^  is  connected  by  railways 
with  all  parts  of  Germany,  a  branch  line  to  Kothen,  12  mUes  in 
length,  uniting  it  with  the  Leipzig  and  Magdeburg  line.  Although 
Bembui^  is  the  capital  of  the  duchy,  the  duke  resides  usually  at 
Ballenstadi,  a  small  town  of  about  3800  inhabitants,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Lower  Harz,  in  51"  43'  N.  lat.,  11"  18'  E.  long. 

BERRE.    [Bouche8-du-Rh6ne.] 

BERRI,  or  BERRY,  a  former  province  of  France,  corresponding 
to  the  present  departments  of  Indre  and  Cher,  with  the  exception  of  the 
arrondissement  of  St.-Amand  in  the  latter,  the  chief  part  of  which  was 
comprised  in  the  Bourbonnais.  While  the  old  territorial  divisions  of 
France  existed,  Berri  was  bounded  N.  by  OrManais ;  K  and  S.E.  by 
Nivemais  and  Bourbonnais ;  S.  and  S.W.  by  La-Marche ;  and  W.  by 
Toundne  and  Poictou.  Tha  shape  of  the  province  was  very  irregular ; 
its  greatest  length  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  was  about  100  miles ;  its  greatest 
breadth  about  90  miles.  Berri  extended  between  46"  10'  and  47"  40' 
N.  lat,  1"  and  3"  E.  long.  It  was  usually  divided  into  Le  Haut  Berri 
(Upper  Bern),  between  the  Cher  and  the  Loire,  and  Le  Bas  Berri 
(Lower  Berri),  south-west  of  the  Cher.     Bourges  was  the  capital. 

The  sur&cc  of  the  ground  is  little  varied  ;  there  are  no  mountaiuK 
and  few  hills,  except  towards  the  banks  of  the  Loire  (which  bounded 
the  province  on  the  N.R),  cast  of  Bourges.  The  chief  riveis  are  the 
Loire  and  its  tributaries,  the  Cher,  the  Indre,  and  the  Creuse,  which 
flows  into  the  Vienne.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  Loire,  Cher,  and 
Auron  are  of  great  fertility,  but  of  the  rest  of  the  province  a  con- 
siderable part  is  occupied  by  heaths,  unwholesome  marshes,  or  sandy 
tracts,  which  however  are  not  entirely  unproductive,  but  yield  tolerable 
grain  crops.  The  quantity  of  wood  is  considerable,  and  on  the  pastures 
large  numbers  of  homed  cattle  and  flne-wooled  sheep  are  fe^  The 
minerals  are  iron,  coal,  ochre,  marble,  and  good  buOding-stone. 
Berri  formed  the  diocese 'of  the  archbishop  of  Bourges.  [Cher; 
Indre.] 

In  a  very  remote  period  this  province  was  inhabited  by  a  people, 
the  Bituriges,  or  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  to  distinguish  them 
from  another  people  of  the  same  name,  the  Bituriges  Cubi  These 
once  held,  if  we  may  credit  the  testimony  of  Livy,  the  supreme 
dominion  of  the  Celtic  tribes  in  Gaul ;  and  Ambigatus  their  king  (a 
contemporary  of  Tarquinius  Prisons,  king  of  Rome)  sent  out  under 
his  nepnews,  Bellovesas  and  Sigovesus,  two  numerous  bodies  of  Gauls 
to  attack,  the  one  Italy  and  the  other  Germany.  In  the  time  of 
Csesar  the  Bituriges  had  lost  their  ancient  pre-eminence,  and  were 
imder  the  protection  of  the  Aedui.  Their  chief  town  was  Avaricum 
(Bourges),  which  Csesar  describes  as  nearly  the  finest  city  in  Gaul, 
and  very  strong  by  situation.  In  the  war  which  Csesar,  near  the  close 
of  his  command  in  Gaul,  carried  on  against  Vercingetorix  the  Arver- 
nian,  this  country  became  llie  scene  of  contest,  and  Avaricum  was 
taken  after  an  obstinate  defence  by  the  Romans.  According  to  the 
division  of  Gaul  made  by  the  Romans,  Berri  was  included  in  Aquitania 
Prima.  After  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  dominion  this  coimtry  came 
successively  into  the  hands  of  the  Visigoths  and  Franks ;  and  in  the 
middle  ages  was  under  its  own  hereditary  counts,  who  took  their  title 
from  their  capital,  Bourges,  a  name  derived  from  Bituriges,  which 
designation  had  superseded  that  of  Avaricum.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  10th  century  the  counts  were,  according  to  some  writers,  suc- 
ceeded by  the  viscounts  of  Bourges,  the  last  of  whom,  Eudea  Arpin, 
sold  the  province  to  Philippe  I.,  king  of  France.  From  this  time, 
though  often  bestowed  as  an  appanage  upon  various  branches  of  the 
royal  family,  it  never  continued  long  alienated  from  the  crown.  In 
later  times  it  has  frequently  given  title  to  some  of  the  French  princes. 
The  last  who  held  it  was  the  younger  son  of  Charles  X.,  ex-king  of 
France,  who  was  assassinated  on  the  ISth  February  1820. 
BERRY  ISLANDS.  [Bahamas.] 
BERRY  POMEHOY.    [Dbvoitshiiib.] 
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BERVIE,  or  INVER-BERYIE,  KincardineBhire,  SootlaQd,  a  royal 
biugh  in  the  pariah  of  Bervie,  ia  situated  on  the  ooaat-road  from 
Dundee  to  Aberdeen,  in  56**  51'  K.  lat,  2**  17'  W.  long.,  distant  824 
miles  N.  by  E.  from  Edinburgh.  The  population  of  the  burgh  in 
1851  was  878 ;  of  the  entire  parish,  1459.  Beryie  unites  with  Mon- 
trose, Brechin,  Arbroath,  and  Forfar  in  returning  a  member  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament. 

The  north  side  of  the  parish  is  bounded  by  the  Bervie,  a  small 
stream  which  joins  the  sea  a  little  below  the  town,  and  forms  a  harbour 
large  enough  for  fishing-boats.  The  parish  slopes  from  west  to  east^ 
and  is  only  about  2  mues  long  and  a  mile  and  a  half  broad. 

Beirie  is  the  only  rajtl  burgh  in  Kincardineshire ;  its  charter  was 
granted  in  1342  by  lung  David  II.,  and  was  renewed  in  1595  by 
James  YI.  The  burgh  is  governed  by  a  self-elected  magistracy. 
The  town  is  irregularly  built.  There  is  a  good  bridge  over  the  Bervie. 
The  inhabitants  are  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  pipes.  Linen- 
weaving  affords  some  employment  in  the  town.  The  siumon  fishery 
on  the  beach  employs  a  few  fishermen.  The  village  of  Cfourdont  in 
the  south-east  comer  of  the  pariah,  has  a  harbour  and  several  small 
craft  There  are  here  also  granaries  and  warehouses  belonging  to 
Montrose  merchants.  In  addition  to  the  parish  church  thire  is  a  Free 
church  in  Bervie. 

BERWICK.    fGAMBiA  Colony.] 

BERWICK,  NORTH,  Haddingtonshire,  Scotland,  a  royal  and 
parliamentary  burgh,  a  town  and  sea-port  on  the  coast  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed,  is  ntuated  in  56**  4'  N.  lat.,  2"  42'  W.  long.,  distant  22  miles 
N.E.  from  Edinbui^h,  11  miles  N.W.  from  Dunbar,  and  10  miles 
N.N.E.  from  Haddington.  The  borough  is  governed  by  two  bailies 
and  seven  councillors,  of  whom  one  is  provost,  and  unites  with' 
Lauder,  Dunbar,  Jedburgh,  and  Haddington,  in  returning  one  member 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  population  of  the  royal  burgh  in 
1851  was  498 ;  of  the  parliamentary  burgh,  863.  The  puish  of  North 
Berwick  stretches  about  8  miles  along  the  sea-coast,  and  is  in  breadth 
inland  about  2^  miles,  containing  an  area  of  more  than  4000  acres. 
The  whole  parish  is  arable,  except  the  conical  hill  called  North  Berwick 
Law,  and  about  89  acres  of  links  or  downs  near  the  sea. 

About  2  miles  to  the  east  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  Tantallon 
Castle,  on  a  high  roc^  cliff  overlooking  the  sea,  which  surrounds  it 
on  three  sides.  In  shape  the  castle  was  half  an  irregular  hexagon, 
encompassed  towards  the  land  side  by  a  double  ditch ;  the  entrance 
was  by  a  drawbridge.  Formerly  it  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the 
Douglas  family,  and  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie  relates  a  si^ge  of  it  by 
James  V.     On  the  shore  near  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  a  nunnery. 

North  Berwick  was  made  a  royal  burgh  by  James  YI.  The  town 
consists  of  a  long  street  running  east  and  west,  at  the  east  end  of  which 
is  the  town-house,  and  another  street  which  leads  to  the  harbour.  The 
pier  is  tolerably  good,  but  the  harbour  is  difi&cult  of  access,  and  only 
a  few  vessels  belong  to  the  port  The  inhabitants  have  rights  of 
common  near  the  town.  There  is  little  trade  or  manufacture  in  the 
town  or  parish.  In  the  town  are  the  parish  church,  a  Free  church, 
and  a  chapel  for  the  United  Presbyterians.  There  is  also  a  good 
reading-room. 

BERWICK-UPON-TWEED,  a  municipal  and  parliamentaiy 
borough,  sea-port,  and  garrison  town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union.  It  is  not  within  any  county ;  and  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  determine  whether  it  is  situated  in  England  or  Scotland,  though 
for  convenience  it  has  been  frequently  entered  in  official  documents 
as  belonging  to  the  county  of  Northimiberland.  It  was  however  by 
5  and  6  WilL  lY.a  76,  constituted  "A  county  of  a  town  corporate;" 
and  by  6  and  7  WilL  lY.  c.  103,  "  A  county  of  itself  to  all  intents  and 
purposes/'  except  as  to  returning  county  members  to  Parliament. 
Berwick  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tweed,  in  55"  46'  N.  lat., 
2*  W.  long.,  64  miles  E.S.E.  from  Edinburgh,  337  miles  N.  by  W. 
from  London  by  road,  and  345  miles  by  the  Qreat  Northern  and 
York  Newcastle  and  Berwick  railways.  The  population  of  the 
town  and  parish  in  1851  was  10,294 ;  that  of  Uie  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough  (which  includes  this  parish  and  the  town- 
ships of  Tweedmouth  and  Spittal)  was  15,094.  Berwick  returns  two 
members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  It  is  governed  by  a  corpora- 
tion,  consisting  of  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors,  one  of  whom 
is  mayor.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  LindisfSune 
and  diocese  of  Durham.  Berwick  Poor-Law  Union  contains  seventeen 
parishes  and  townships  with  an  area  of  49,090  acres,  and  a  population 
m  1851  of  23,165. 

The  usual  description  of  the  place  is  '  the  borough  of  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed,*  but  in  some  ancient  deeds  it  is  called  *  South  Berwick,' 
doubtless  to  distinguish  it  from '  North  Berwick,'  on  the  Frith  of 
Forth.  The  town  and  its  liberties,  which  extend  about  3^  miles 
along  the  sea-coast,  and  about  the  same  distance  towards  the  west^ 
form  an  irregular  figure,  comprising  an  area  of  nearly  eight  square 
miles.  They  form  one  parish,  bounded  by  the  Qerman  Ocean  on  the 
east,  the  shire  of  Berwick  in  Scotland  on  the  west  and  north,  and  a 
detached  portion  of  the  coimty  palatine  of  Durham,  called  Island  shire, 
extending  to  the  mid-stream  of  the  river  Tweed  on  the  south;  the 
other  half  of  "Qie  river  belongs  to  the  town. 

Of  the  origin  of  Berwick  nothing  is  known.  The  few  materials 
wfaibh  exist  for  its  early  history  are  principally  found  in  the  Scottish 
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Choi-tuloiies.  The  fii-st  authentic  record  of  it  is  in  the  early  part  of 
the  12th  century,  during  the  reign  of-  King  Alexander  I.,  when  it  was 
part  of  his  realm  of  Scotland,  and  the  capital  of  the  district  called 
Lothian.  About  this  time  it  became  populous  and  wealthy,  contained 
a  magnificent  castle,  was  the  chief  searport  of  Scotland,  and  abounded 
with  churches,  hospitals,  and  monastic  buildings.  Its  importance  as 
a  place  of  trade  is  fully  attested  by  its  having  been  created  one  of  the 
four  royal  burghs  of  Scotland.  The  castle  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  English  in  1174,  but  was  given  up  agam  in  1189.  In  1216  the 
town  and  castle  of  Berwick  were  retaken  by  King  John.  During  the 
reign  of  Alexander  IIL  Berwick  seems  to  have  attained  its  highest 
point  of  prosperity  as  a  commercial  and  trading  port.  A  company  of 
Flemings  had  settled  there,  who  as  well  as  the  native  merchants  carried 
on  an  extensive  trade  in  wool,  hides,  salmon,  and  other  commodities. 
During  the  competition  between  Baliol  and  Bruce  for  the  Scottish 
throne,  the  English  Parliament  sat  at  Berwick,  and  Edwu*d  I.  finally 
gave  judgment  in  favour  of  Baliol  in  the  hall  of  the  castle.  In  1296 
Edward  I.  besieged  and  took  Bervnck,  and  treated  the  inhabitants 
with  great  cruelty.  Up  to  this  date  the  burgh  of  Berwick  was  within 
the  archdeaconry  of  Lothian  and  diocese  of  St.  Andrews ;  it  was  under 
the  rule  of  a  mayor  and  four  bailiffi^  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  justiciaiy  of  Lothian.  There  were  besides  a  governor  of  the 
town  and  another  of  the  castle,  and  a  sheriff,  whose  auwority  extended 
also  over  the  county  of  Berwick. 

Edward  I.  gave  the  town  a  charter  for  its  internal  government, 
containing  the  privil^es  and  immunities  usually  inserted  in  similar 
grants  to  Engliidi  boroughs,  but  without  altering  materially,  if  at  all, 
its  ancient  constitution ;  and  he  confirmed  to  it  the  enjoyment  of  the 
Scottish  laws  as  they  existed  in  the  time  of  Alexander  III. 

In  1318  Berwick  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots  under  Robert 
Bruce,  to  whom  the  acquisition  was  of  great  importance :  it  was  the 
key  to  the  sister  kingdom.  It  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Scots 
until  the  fatal  battle  of  HaHdon  Hill  in  1388,  when  Berwick  again 
feU  under  the  dominion  of  the  English.  It  was  alternately  taken  and 
retaken  by  the  Scots  and  English  on  several  occasions  til!  nearly  the 
close  of  the  next  century.  In  1482  the  town  and  castle  were  fioially 
surrendered  to  Edward  lY.,  and  were  never  afterwards  recovered  by 
Scotland. 

About  the  end  of  the  13th  century  Berwick  was  governed  by  a 
chancellor  and  a  chamberlain.  These  two  offices  were  retained  from 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  to  the  accession  of  James  YI.  of  Scotland  to 
the  English  throne.  To  the  chancellor,  who  hod  his  chancery,  master 
of  the  rolls,  clerks,  &a,  and  a  Domesday  Book  at  Berwick,  was  com- 
mitted the  duty  of  preparing  and  sealing  all  grants  and  other  official 
documents  emanating  from  the  crown :  the  chamberlain  had  the 
management  of  the  royal  revenue,  besides  a  judicial  power  in  his 
itinera,  or  circuits,  as  the  justiciary  of  Lothian  also  had.  There  were 
also  at  Berwick  on  escheator,  an  exchequer,  an  exchange,  and  a  mint, 
and  the  usual  officers  found  in  other  ports  of  England  and  Scotland, 
such  OB  customers,  collectors  of  customs,  controllers,  troners  of  wool, 
clerks  of  the  oooket,  and  the  like.  The  military  officers  (the  governors 
of  the  town  and  castle,  the  marshal,  &c)  were  likewise  oontinued ; 
indeed  the  whole  civil,  judicial,  and  military  establishment  of  the 
borough  resembled  that  of  a  kingdom.  The  peculiar  situation  of 
Berwick  on  the  confines  of  the  two  kingdoms  may  afford  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  exceptional  enactments  relating  to  the  borough.  Ber- 
wick has  sent  members  to  the  English  Parliament  since  the  time  of 
Philip  and  Mary. 

Berwick  still  remains  a  walled  town,  but  the  fortifications  do  not 
inclose  so  large  a  space  as  they  did  in  ancient  times.  The  modem 
ramparts,  which  are  generally  speaking  in  good  repair,  do  not  include 
the  suburbs  of  Castle  Qate  and  the  Greens,  but  the  ruins  of  the  old 
wall  which  surrounded  them,  and  extended  fiurther  towards  the  east 
also,  yet  remain ;  and  one  of  its  towers,  called  the  Bell  Tower,  is  still 
almost  entire.  The  present  walls  were  buHt  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
ElizabeUi.  Excluding  the  suburbs  the  circumference  is  a  mile  and 
three  quarters^  but  including  them  it  extends  upwards  of  two  miles 
and  a  half  The  existing  defences  consist  of  a  rampart  of  earth 
substantially  reveted,  faced  with  stone.  Towards  the  river  the  line 
of  works  is  nearly  straight^  but  to  the  north  and  east  five  bastions 
break  the  line  of  the  curtains.  There  are  no  outworks,  with  the 
exception  of  the  old  castle,  now  in  ruins,  overlooking  the  Tweed,  and 
an  earthen  batteiy  guarding  the  landing-place  below  the  Magdalen 
Fields.  Around  four  sides  of  the  irregular  pentagon  of  the  walls  is 
a  ditch  mostly  dry.  The  first  bastion  to  the  north  is  called  Megs 
Mount)  and  like  three  of  the  others  it  has  a  cavalier  of  earth,  whicA 
enables  the  guns  to  command  the  irregularities  of  the  ground  up  the 
Tweed,  on  the  Scotch  side  of  the  river.  It  is  a  demi-bastion,  having 
a  double  flajik  on  the  rights  which  defends  the  Scotch  Qate,  situated 
between  it  and  Ciunberland  Bastion.  Brass  Mount  Bastion  is  the 
next^  under  the  cavalier  of  which  is  a  powder-magaidne.  This  with 
Windmill  Mount  has  double  flanks.  Between  Windmill  Mount  and 
King's  Bastion  (a  demi-bastion  without  a  cavalier,  on  which  is  the 
flag-staff),  is  a  powder-magazine,  with  a  bomb-proof  roofi  A  four  and 
a  SIX  gun  battery  near  tiie  governor's  house  defend  the  entrance  to 
the  harbour,  finally,  the  saluting  batteiy  of  twenty-two  guns  com- 
mands the  Engli^  side  of  the  Tweed.  There  are  five  gates:  the 
EDglish  Qate  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  (now  removed),  Uie  Scotdi 
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Gate  on  the  north ;  ibe  Cowport^  leading  to  the  Magdalen  Fields ; 
the  Shorn  Gate,  leading  to  the  qnay ;  and  the  Pier  Qate»  which  is  of 
recent  data.  The  castle  was  in  complete  repedr  in  the  reign  of 
Eliaabath;  bni  by  the  time  of  Gharlee  I.  it  had  become  a  nun. 
**  The  fortifications  are  said  to  protect  the  town  from  the  extreme 
Tiolenoe  of  the  north  and  east  winds ;  but  they  also  prerent  any 
extension  on  these  sides,  and  hare  oertaioly  tended  to  cramp  the 
town  in  upon  itself.  .  .  .  The  remoTal  of  the  old  fortifications, 
or  portions  of  them,  would  be  of  great  advantage  not  only  to  the 
health  ot  the  inhabitants  but  to  the  trade  and  growth  of  the  town." 
('  Baport  of  the  Superintending  Inspector  to  the  General  Board  of 
Health.') 

The  town  is  in  general  well  buUt^  and  the  principal  streets  are 
wide  and  airy.  The  entrance  from  the  south,  which  was  formerlv 
naiTow  and  inoonmiodiouB,  has  been  improved.  The  parish  church 
ta  a  commodioua  and  elegant  building,  calculated  to  accommodate 
upwards  of  1000  penons.  It  was  built  between  the  years  1648  and 
1652,  and  like  some  others  erected  in  the  days  of  the  Puritans  has  no 
spire  or  tower.  There  are  chapels  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  the  United 
Presbyterians,  English  Presbyterians,  Roman  Catholics,  Methodists, 
Baptists,  and  Independents. 

The  guild-hall  belongs  to  the  buigessee,  and  in  it  are  held  their 
public  meetings  and  the  courts  of  justice.  It  is  a  handsome  structure, 
with  a  stately  spire  150  feet  high,  in  which  is  a  peal  of  eight  beUs. 
It  was  erected  between  1760  and  1760.  Above  the  public  rooms  is 
the  prison.  Below  it  the  market-place  for  the  sale  of  butcher^s  meat, 
poultry,  eggs,  butter,  ftc.  The  barracks,  which  were  built  in  1719, 
form  a  neat  quadrangle,  and  afford  good  accommodation  for  600  or 
700  infantry.  The  governor's  house  is  now  appended  to  them  for 
officers'  barracks.  The  bridge  over  the  Tweed,  consisting  of  fifteen 
ftrches,  is  924  fbet  long  from  the  bridge  gate  to  the  landing  abutment 
on  the  Tweedmouth  side,  but  it  is  only  17  feet  wide.  It  was  built  in 
the  reigns  of  James  L  and  Charles  I.,  and  is  the  property  of  the  crown. 
▲n  annual  allowance  is  paid  by  the  treasuxy  to  the  corporation  for 
keeping  it  in  repair. 

Berwick  is  very  insufficiently  drained.  The  supply  of  water 
eonsists  of  springs,  surface  land-drains,  and  private  weUs  of  very  hard 
water.  The  corporation  are  owners  of  the  water-works  and  pipes 
from  the  springs  and  landnlrains.  The  public  reservoirs  are  open  to 
all  without  cost.  Fuel  is  abundant  and  cheap.  The  town  is  lighted 
with  gas  supplied  by  two  companies,  established  in  1822  and  1845. 

The  members  of  the  old  corporation  are  preserved  distinct  from 
their  fellow-townsmen  under  the  name  of  Freemen,  and  retain  the 
privilege  of  voting  in  the  election  of  members  of  Parliament.  Their 
ehildren  are  educated  in  the  Corporation  Academy  at  the  expense  of 
the  borough  fund.  Between  800  and  400  children  have  this  privilege; 
they  receive  a  plain  En^^ish  education.  The  buigesses  have  also  the 
patronage  of  an  endowed  Free  Ghrammar  school,  in  which  Latin  and 
Grsek  are  taught^  The  school  was  founded  in  1605;  the  income 
from  endowment  is  142^,  from  which  the  master  receives  lOOJ.  a 
year  with  a  house.  The  school  is  free  to  sons  of  burgesses.  It  is 
under  a  master  and  an  assistant,  and  had  40  scholars  in  1852.  There 
ia  a  Charity  school  which  was  founded  in  1725  for  educating  and 
clothing  poor  children  above  eight  years  of  age,  who  must  be  ii^bit- 
ants  of  Berwick  and  attend  the  Church  o^  England.  There  are  also 
ft  British  and  an  Infant  school.  Among  the  institutions  of  Berwick 
11  the  Berwickshire  Naturalists'  Club.  Its  object  is  to  examine  with 
care  and  accuracy  the  natural  productions  of  the  districtt  There  are 
hi  the  town  a  pubUc  subscription  library  and  news-room,  a  savings 
bank,  a  oombmed  dispensary  and  infirmary,  and  an  hospital  A 
oounty  court  is  held  in  Berwick. 

From  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  to  that  of  Elisabeth  the  principal 
axport  trade  continued  to  be  vrool,  wool  feUs,  hides,  and  salmon ;  and 
her  merohants  were  long  distinguished  for  their  riches  and  the 
extent  of  their  traffic.  They  enjoyed  almost  a  monopoly  in  their 
exerts  to  Calais  and  other  foreign  ports,  to  the  city  of  Bruges,  &c 
It  IS  to  the  liberality  of  James  I.  that  the  citizens  of  Berinck  are 
indebted  far  neariy  the  whole  of  their  present  wealth.  In  the  second 
yjBar  of  his  reign  James  granted  them  by  charter,  confirmed  by  Act  of 
Parliament^  the  seignory  of  the  town  and  all  the  lands  withhi  the 
borough,  except  certain  estates  which  he  had  previously  given  to  Sir 
George  Hume,  and  the  burgage  tenements  within  the  walls  which 
belonged  to  private  individuals.  This  territory  measures  about  8077 
acres,  being  two-thhrds  of  the  whole  land  within  the  bounds,  and  at 
present  yields  an  annual  revenue  which  with  other  sources  of 
municipal  income  amounts  to  about  10,000^.  It  is  by  this  charter 
that  the  town  and  liberties  are  now  governed,  modified  in  some  of 
its  provisions  by  the  Municipal  Reform  Act. 

The  Tweed  is  a  navigable  river  as  high  as  the  bridge,  and  the  tide 
flows  about  7  miles  farther,  but  the  entrance  of  the  river  is  narrowed 
by  sand-banks.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience  a  stone  pier  nearly 
half  a  mile  in  length  and  terminated  by  a  lighthouse  has  been  btdlt 
on  the  projecting,  rooks  at  the  north  entrance  of  the  Tweed.  The 
ordinaiy  spring-tides  rise  15  feet.  The  quays  and  warehouses  are 
extensive  and  oommodiousi,  and  there  is  a  patent  slip  for  the  repair  of 
veMieliL  Ships  of  600  tons  may  ride  in  safety  at  the  quay.  The 
principal  manufactures  are  those  connected  with  shipping,  with  iron- 
liomidneB^  ftnd  manuftictories  of  steam-engines,  sacking,  cotton  hosiery, 


damask,  diaper,  carpets,  hats,  and  shoes.    The  pier  and  harbour  are 
under  the  management  of  commissioners. 

During  the  war  a  highly  lucrative  trade  was  carried  on  in  the 
export  of  poric  and  eggs  to  London,  the  annual  value  of  the  eggs 
shipped  being  at  least  80,OO0L,  and  of  pork  about  10,0002.  Since  the 
peace  of  1815  tiiis  trade  has  totally  ceased,  and  the  metropolis  is 
supplied  from  Ireland  and  the  Continent.  'The  trade  of  the  town  is 
now  principally  confined  to  the  exporting  of  salmon,  com,  and  coals 
to  London,  to  various  ports  in  Scotland  and  to  foreign  countries. 
Considerable  quantities  of  ale  and  whiskey  are  shipped  to  London. 
The  gross  receipt  of  customs  at  Berwick  in  the  year  ending  January 
6th,  1851,  was  16,4501.  The  smacks  and  smaU  brigs  which  formerly 
carried  on  the  trade  of  the  place  have  been  superseded  by  large  and 
well-fitted  schooners  and  clipper  ships.  '  There  are  r^ular  traders 
between  Berwick,  London,  Kingston-upon-Hull,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
and  Leith.  The  number  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port 
of  Berwick  on  December  81st,  1852,  was  : — Under  50  tons,  27  vessels, 
tonnage  901 ;  above  50  tons,  81  vessels,  tozmaga  322S ;  and  one  steam- 
vessel  of  219  tons.  Diiring  1852  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  thut 
entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  were — ^in  the  coasting  trade,  inwards, 
476  sailing  vessels,  tonnage  25,599 ;  one  stoam  vessel,  tonnage  13 : 
outwards,  393  sailing  vessels,  tonnage  21,016  :  in  the  colonial  and 
foreign  trade,  inwards,  53,  tonnage  7775;  outwards,  33,  tonnage  4370. 

The  salmon  fisheries  in  the  Tweed  have  for  many  centuries  been 
very  productive.  The  fishings  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  were 
poBs^sed  in  early  times  by  the  bishop  of  Durham.  The  earliest 
document  we  know  of  relating  to  the  bishop's  fishings  is  a  grant  in 
Anglo-Saxon  from  Ranulph  Flambard  (who  held  the  see  from 
A.D.  1099  until  1128)  to  St.  Cuthbert  and  his  monks,  of  the  fishery  of 
Haliwarestelle,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  near  SpittaL  It  is  now 
called  HallowBtelL  Until  about  the  year  1790  the  salmon  sent  from 
Berwick  were  either  salted  and  dried  or  boiled  and  pickled  with  salt 
and  vinegar,  except  salmon-trout,  which  were  occasionally  kept  alive 
in  wells  or  tanks  in  the  ship's  hold.  At  present  the  whole  are  sent 
fi:esh  to  London  packed  in  ice. 

Berwick  lies  on  one  of  the  great  roads  fh>m  London  to  Edinburgh. 
The  Caledonian  railway  has  diverted  the  greater  part  of  the  traffic 
firom  the  road;  but  the  North  British  railway  from  Berwick  to 
Edinburgh,  and  the  York  and  Berwick  raUway  to  the  south  of  the 
town,  BtiU  place  Berwick  on  one  of  the  great  lines  of  communication. 
The  railway  bridge  over  the  Tweed,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
works  of  the  kind  in  this  country.  The  railway  frvm  Berwick  to 
Kelso,  continued  beyond  Kelso,  and  forming  a  junction  with  the 
Edinbuii^h  and  Hawick  railwsy,  affords  increased  facilities  of  com- 
munication. 

The  liberties  of  Berwick  are  divided  into  two  unequal  portions  by 
Halidon  HUl,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  about  540  feet,  and  runs  in 
a  westerly  direction.  The  ground  north  of  the  Tweed  rises  consider- 
ably and  forms  the  Castle  HUl,  on  the  flat  top  of  which  much  of  the 
town  is  built.  The  surrounding  land,  with  the  exception  of  the 
highest  ridge  of  Halidon  Hill,  is  in  general  rich,  and  is  in  a  state  of 
the  highest  cultivation.  The  small  portion  of  the  Tweed  which 
bounds  the  liberties  affords  the  principal  supply  of  salmon,  for  which 
the  river  has  been  so  long  famous.  The  other  fish  are  principally 
grilse  (salmon  of  the  first  year),  salmon-trout,  bull-trout,  whiting; 
black-tail,  and  young  cod ;  sturgeons  also  occasionally  enter  the  river. 

The  sea-coast  is  rocky  and  bold,  though  less  so  than  that  of 
Berwickshire.  The  rocks  belong  to  the  coal  formation,  and  consist 
of  various  beds  of  limestone  and  sandstone.  Those  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  and  for  nearly  a  mile  northward,  are  encrinal  limestone, 
composed  almost  entirely  of  encrinites,  or  St.  Cuthbert's  beads,  tere- 
bratula9,  and  various  species  of  productua  Northward  the  rocks 
gradually  pass  into  a  red  softish  sandstone,  in  which  the  waves  have 
excavated  numerous  recesses  or  coves.  Beneath  this  sandstone, 
towards  Marshall  MeadoMrs,  there  are  again  strata  of  limestone,  com- 
posed of  encrinites  in  such  enormous  masses  that  no  one  can  look  on 
them  without  surprise  and  wonder. 

The  bay  abounds  in  fish  of  the  finest  quality.  Cod,  haddock, 
whiting,  ling,  halibut,  skate,  and  two  or  three  species  of  flat-fish  or 
flounders,  are  those  commonly  brought  to  market.  Crabs  and  lobsters 
also  abound ;  most  of  the  lobsters  are  sent  to  the  London  mariiet. 

The  borough,  besides  Berwick  ti>wn,  comprises  Tweedmouth  and 
SpittaL  Tweedmouth  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade  south  of  the 
river;  there  are  a  lai^e  foundry  and  some  boat-buUding  yards. 
Spittal  is  a  small  village  much  resorted  to  in  summer  as  a  bathing 
place. 

(Hutchinson  and  WalUs's  History  of  Northumberland  ;  Ridpath's 
Border  History ;  Fuller  and  Johnston's  History  of  Berwick  ;  Nichol- 
son's Leges  Marchiarum;  Rjinei's  Foedera  ;  Botuli  Scotiof,  and  the 
other  publications  of  the  Record  Commissioners;  Commtmication 
fronts  JSertMcc.) 

BERWICKSHIRE,  a  oounty  m  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
Scotland,  bounded  E.  by  the  (German  Ocean,  N.  by  Haddingtonshire, 
W.  by  Roxbuzghshire  and  part  of  Edfaiburghshiie,  S.  by  the  river 
Tweed  and  part  of  Roxburghshire,  and  S.E.  by  the  township  of 
Berwick.  Its  most  northern  point  lies  in  55*  58'  N.  lat,  and  its 
southern  extremity,  upon  the  Tweed,  Is  in  55*  36'  N.  lat  Dunse,  its 
largest  town,  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  county^  is  2*  20' 
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W.  long.  The  greatMt  length  of  the  eouaty  w  Bl  ml&BS  8  liirloaga ; 
the  greeteei  breadth  191  ™i^ »  *>^<1  ^^  '^^^'^  i*  eetunated  to  oontain 
809,876  EagUgh  statute  aoree. 

Swfaeet  Hydrography,  ^e. — ^The  anrfaoe  of  Berwiokahire  ia  on  the 
whole  more  level  thim  ia  oommon  in  Sootlaad ;  it  ia  hilly  to  the  north 
and  weety  and  alopea  towarda  the  aouth  and  eaiib.  Home  Castle^  about 
three  milea  aouth  of  OreenlaWi  ia  built  on  an  eleratioii  of  trap-rook, 
898  feet  above  the  level  of  the  aea.  This  building,  which  forma  a 
conspicuouB  and  piotunsque  object  to  the  whole  of  the  inland  diatrict 
of  Berwiokahire,  now  oonaiata  of  onlj  a  few  battlementa  made  out  of 
the  mine  of  the  former  caetle,  ao  aa  to  look  like  a  caatle  at  a  distanoe. 
The  old  caatle,  taken  by  aome  of  Cromwell's  troopa  in  1650,  waa 
damaged  ao  much  that  it  became  a  ruin.  Almoat  every  pariah  oontaina 
the  mina  of  aome  fortified  place— a  memorial  of  the  unsettled  atate 
of  the  borders  before  the  Union. 

The  following  table  shows  the  elevation  of  the  highest  of  the 
Lammermoor  hUla  above  the  level  of  the  aea,  and  the  pariahea  in 
which  they  are  situated  : — 

Hills. .  Helffhtfl.  Psrifthei. 

lAmmerlBW       .        .        lAOO  feet  .        Lander. 


Sftjenlaw 

1500 

Dorringtonlaw  « 

1145 

BoonhiU    . 

1090 

BoQtra 

1000 

Goekburalaw     * 

OlS 

Duaselaw 

630 
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The  ooaat  conaiata  of  bold  rooky  precipicea  of  conaiderable  height^ 
and  ia  almost  inaooesaible  except  at  Eyemouth  and  Coldingham  bays, 
and  at  two  or  three  other  places,  where  sandy  or  gravelly  beaohea  at 
the  foot  of  the  rocks  are  accessible  to  fishing  boata.  From  the 
boundariea  of  the  town  of  Berwick  the  coast  trends  N.N.W.  for  84 
miles  to  St.  Ebb's  or  St.  Abb's  Head,  where  it  takes  a  W.N.W-  direc- 
tion  for  9  miles,  until  it  is  met  by  the  boundary  of  East  Lothian. 

All  the  streams  of  Berwickshire  flow  into  the  Tweed,  except  the 
Eye  and  ita  tributariesi,  which  fall  into  the  aea  at  Eyemouth,  and  a 
few  brooks  which  run  into  the  sea  at  other  places.  The  Leader,  or 
Lauder,  runs  through  the  vale  of  Lauderdale,  and  after  a  ooiunse  of 
about  17  miles  joins  the  Tweed,  where  that  river  begina  to  form 
the  south  boundaiy  of  Berwickshire.  The  Whiteadder  rises  in  Eaat 
Lothian,  unites  with  the  Dye  in  a  vale  among  the  Lammermoor  hilla, 
receives  the  Blockadder,  near  Allanbank,  in  the  vale  of  the  Merse, 
and  falls  into  the  Tweed  within  the  Berwick  bounda,  about  three 
miles  from  the  sea.  The  Blaokadder  and  its  feeders  rise  on  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Lammermoor  hills.  The  Eye  rises  in  Hadding- 
tonshire. Coldiugham  Loch  is  the  only  lake  of  any  extent  in 
Berwickshire.  It  covers  about  80  acres,  is  at  a  considerable  elevation 
to  be  BO  near  the  sea,  and  abounds  with  perch :  it  forms  a  lively 
feature  in  the  bleak  and  sterile  tract  in  which  it  lies.  There  are 
several  rivulets  and  small  lochs  or  lakes.  All  the  streams  abound  in 
trout  and  eels,  and  some  contain  pike  and  perch ;  a  few  salmon  and 
sea-trout  ascend  the  Whiteadder,  and  the  Tweed  abounds  in  excellent 
salmon  and  grilses. 

Internal  CommunictUioTU — ^The  chief  post-road  from  Edinbui*gh  to 
London  passes  through  Ay  ton  to  Berwick.  The  other  post-road  leads 
from  Edinburgh  to  Greenlaw.  The  cross  turnpike-roads  are  well 
managed  by  commissionerB,  who  have  upwards  of  200  miles  of  road 
under  their  charge.  The  York  Newcastle  and  Berwick  railway  affords 
a  communication  for  this  coiuity  with  the  whole  of  England,  while 
the  North  British  line  on  the  other  hand  opens  the  communication 
to  the  north  and  west  of  Scotland.  A  branch  of  the  North  British 
line  is  open  to  Dunse,  and  the  Berwick  and  Kelso  railway  is  continued 
beyond  Kelso,  forming  a  junction  near  Melrose  with  the  Edinburgh 
and  Hawick  railway. . 

Otology, — The  geological  features  of  Berwickshire  are  instructive 
and  interesting.  Thin  seams  of  coal  are  found  in  the  lowlands, 
limestone  in  various  places,  and  clay-marl  on  the  banks  of  the  White- 
adder  and  the  Blackadder.  Gypsum  is  got  in  small  quantities  on  the 
banks  of  the  Whiteadder.  Shell-marl,  which  is  found  in  several 
places,  is  worked  in  the  parish  of  Merton.  Sandstone  pervades  the 
greater  port  of  the  county.  Slate  of  indifferent  quality  has  been 
worked  near  Lauder.  Coarse  pudding-stone  occurs ;  the  outer  pier  of 
Eyemouth  harbour  is  built  of  it,  and  has  long  withstood,  without 
apparent  waste,  the  storms  of  the  German  Ocean.  At  Ordwell  and 
other  places  attempts  have  been  made  to  work  copper  ore.  Professor 
Playfair,  in  his  *  Illustrations  of  the  Huttonian  Theory,'  mentions 
several  interesting  facts  in  the  geological  features  of  Berwickshire. 
For  some  miles  beyond  Berwick-upon-Tweed  the  secondary  strata  of 
various  kinds  prevail  until  the  sea-coast  intersects  a  primary  ridge, 
the  Lammermoor  hills,  which  run  from  west  to  east;  the  section 
which  the  sea-coast  makes  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  ridge  is 
highly  instructive,  from  the  great  disturbance  of  the  primary  strata, 
and  the  variety  of  their  inflexions.  The  junction  of  these  strata 
with  the  secondary  on  the  south  side,  is  near  the  little  searport  of 
Eyemouth ;  but  the  immediate  contact  is  not  visible.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  ridge  the  junction  is  at  a  point  called  Siccar,  not  far  from 
Dunglass.  By  being  well  laid  open  and  dissected  by  the  working  of 
the  sea,  the  rock  here  displays  the  relation  between  the  two  orders 
of  strata  to  great  advantage.    Dr.  Hutton  himself  has  described  this 


junction  ('  Theory  of  the  Earth,'  voL  i  p.  464.)  The  appearances  of 
the  pximaxy  strata  on  the  coast  of  Berwickshire  also  exemplify  the 
wavisg  and  inflexion  of  the  strata  on  a  huge  scale  and  with  great 
variety.  Near  the  village  of  Priestlaw,  in  Lammermoor,  on  the 
little  river  Fassnett^  occurs  an  instance  of  real  granite,  disposed  in 
regular  beds,  but  without  any  character  of  gneiss.  (Flayfaii^s 
'  Huttonian  Theory/  sections  190,  201,  294.) 

Climoit,  ^oU,  dtc. — From  the  geographical  position  of  Berwickshire 
and  its  proximity  to  the  North  Sea,  the  clinuite  is  at  the  same  time 
colder  and  more  subject  to  sudden  variations  of  temperature  than 
the  more  inland  and  southern  parts ;  but  is  comparatively  dry,  and 
on  the  whole  favomyible  to  agriculture.  The  comparative  dryness 
of  the  climate  is  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  two  ranges  of  high  land, 
the  Cheviot  hills  on  the  south,  and  the  Lammermoor  hilla  on  the 
north,  which  are  connected  by  a  range  of  lower  hills  on  the  west: 
these  boundaries  embrace  a  considerable  extent  of  coimtry,  ana 
include  the  basin  of  the  Tweed  between  them  and  the  sea.  The 
prevalent  winds  in  spring  are  from  the  eastern  points,  and  in  aummer 
m>m  the  west ;  the  winters  are  seldom  very  severe  or  long,  though 
oold  frx>sty  weather  is  apt  to  ooqtinue  fai*  into  summer  and  blast  the 
prospect  of  orchard  fruit. 

The  basin  of  the  Tweed  contains  numerous  smaller  elevations  and 
dales  comprehending  the  Merse  or  lowlands  of  Berwickshire,  the 
detached  northern  part  of  the  oountv  palatine  of  Durham,  and  parts  of 
the  counties  of  Roxburgh  and  Selxirk.  This  tract  of  land  shelves 
gradually  from  both  sides  towards  the  Tweed,  whioh  receives  all  ita 
streams.  It  exhibits  the  most  improved  practical  system  of  husbondryi 
by  which  a  soil  but  moderately  fertile  on  the  whole  has  been  made 
to  produoe  in  perfection  all  the  crops  whioh  were  formerly  confined 
to  the  more  southern  parts  of  the  island. 

Berwickshire  maj  be  divided  into  two  distinct  portions,  the  hills 
and  the  lowlands.  Some  of  the  eminences  of  the  Lammermoor  hills 
rise  to  more  than  1600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  They  are 
consequently  bleak,  cold,  and  unproductive,  exoept  on  their  lower 
slopes,  where  tolerable  pastures  are  found,  in  which  a  hardy  race  of 
sheep  and  cattle  is  reared.  In  the  midst  of  the  hills  are  several 
vallejrs  capable  of  cultivation,  and  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants 
has  converted  many  moors  and  bogs  into  productive  arable  land* 
The  Merse  contains  about  100,000  acres  of  land  diversified  by  smaller 
hills  and  dales,  which  form  a  pleasant  undulation  of  the  surface,  with 
a  soil  extremely  various.  Most  qf  the  farms  have  land  attached  to 
them  of  every  variety  and  quality,  but  on  the  whole  the  good  soils 
prevail.  There  is  a  total  absence  of  chalk,  or  of  any  perceptible 
quantity  of  calcareous  earth  in  the  soiL  A  few  veins  of  limestone 
exist  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  coal  mines,  exoept  in  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the 
county,  none  of  it  is  burnt  into  lime ;  so  that  this  substance,  so 
useful  as  a  manure  and  a  means  of  improving  the  soil,  is  brought 
from  a  considerable  distance.  Along  the  course  of  the  Tweed,  the 
Whiteadder  and  Blaokadder  rivers,  there  are  long  tracts  of  a  very 
fine  deep  and  free  loam  lying  on  a  substratum  of  gravel  or  clay ;  and 
throughout  the  valleys  the  good  loamy  soils  previdL 

The  best  soils  are  of  a  reddish  colour,  indicating  the  presence  of 
oxide  of  iron  in  that  state  of  oxidation  in  which  it  is  most  favourable 
to  vegetation,  and  to  which  it  is  reduced  when  day  is  burnt  which 
contains  it.  In  every  part  of  the  county  moors  occur  of  greater  or 
less  extent,  some  of  wnich  are  very  poor.  The  thin  black  soil  of  the 
moors  is  of  a  loose  porous  nature,  covering  a  subsoil  of  an  impervious 
till  or  barren  day.  Such  a  soil  can  never  be  improved  with  any 
prospect  of  advantage. 

The  farms  in  Berwickshire  are  generally  of  considerable  size,  from 
500  to  1000  acres,  or  more,  and  tenanted  by  men  of  good  capital,  who 
cultivate  the  land  in  a  regular  and  scientific  manner.  Leases,  generally 
for  19  years,  are  almost  universal ;  and  this  may  be  consider^  as  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  high  state  of  cultivation  in  which  the  land 
is  kept,  and  the  expensive  improvements  which  have  been  made  by 
the  tenants.  The  farm-houses  and  buildings  are  of  a  superior  order, 
adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  and  the  advanced  state  of 
agriculture. 

In  Berwickshire  small  portions  of  grass-land  are  frequently  let  to 
cottagers,  mechanics,  and  small  tradesmen  in  villages,  thus  enabling 
them  to  keep  a  cow  without  being  incumbered  with  land.  They  pay 
a  high  rent  for  the  grass,  but  this  is  the  whole  outlay.  The  high  rent 
remunerates  the  farmer,  and  the  milk  and  butter  of  the  cow  are 
cheaply  obtained  by  the  owner.  Butter  is  made  for  the  use  of  the 
farmer's  family  only,  except  near  towns,  where  a  portion  is  sold  in  a 
fresh  state.  The  markets  are  mostly  supplied  by  the  labourers  who 
sell  their  butter,  the  produce  of  the  cow  kept  for  them  by  their 
masters  as  part  of  their  wages. 

Cattle. — On  the  hills  there  is  a  coarse  breed  of  black  cattle,  which 
fatten  well  in  the  richer  pastures  of  the  valleys,  and  produoe  well- 
flavoured  meat^  The  short>homed  oxen  from  Yorkshire  and  Durham 
are  in  repute  with  the  larger  faxmers  for  stall-feeding.  The  Holder^ 
ness  and  Ayrshire  oows  are  preferred  for  the  dairy  and  for  their  calves. 
The  fkrm  horses  are  generallT  of  a  middle  sise,  muscular,  and  active^ 
with  dean  legs  without  much  hair  on  them,  more  allied  in  shape  to 
the  ooach-horse  than  to  the  heavy  English  cart-horse.  They  are 
mostly  bred  in  the  counties  of  Ayr  uid  Lanark. 
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Sheep. — On  the  hilLi  the  black-faoed  Tweeddale  sheep  are  mort 
oommon,  being  strong  and  hardy,  and  able  to  endure  the  severity  of 
the  climate.  They  are  homed,  and  their  wool  is  coarse.  In  the 
Herse,  and  along  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  improved  breeds  have  been 
introduced  from  the  south ;  chiefly  the  Leioesters,  as  they  thrive 
admirably  on  the  old  pastures  and  artificial  grasses,  which  the  con- 
vertible system  of  husbandry  produces  in  great  abtmdance.  The 
Cheviot  breed  is  met  with  on  the  lower  range  of  hills  in  Berwickshire. 
The  Southdown  breed  of  sheep  has  been  found  to  answer  welL 

Pigi. — There  was  formerly  a  prejudice  in  Scotland  against  the  use 
of  pozk  for  food,  and  consequently  the  pig  was  not  much  prized. 
Intercourse  with  England  introduced  the  rearing  and  fatting  of  pigs 
as  an  article  of  commerce,  and  a  great  quantity  of  pickled  pork  and 
some  bacon  was  exported  from  all  the  principal  ports.  Pork  now  adds 
much  to  the  comforts  of  the  fanner  and  the  labourer.  The  breed  of 
pigs  has  been  much  improved.  Bacon  is  not  much  used ;  pickled 
pork  is  preferred. 

Fairt. — ^Fairs  are  held  at  Dunse,  Lauder,  Coldstream,  Greenlaw, 
and  Oldhamstock ;  Berwick,  though  not  in  the  county,  is  the  place 
where  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  countv  fairs  is  held.  The 
great  fairs  in  Northumberland  and  in  East  and  West  Lothian  supply 
ihe  farmer  with  means  of  purchasing  or  selling  stock.  There  are 
fairs  at  Dunse  in  June,  August^  and  November,  for  fat  cattle  and 
milch  cows ;  in  July  one  for  wool,  at  which  much  business  is  done  ; 
and  markets  for  sheep  in  March,  May,  July,  and  September.  The 
cattle  are  chiefly  bought  by  dealers  firom  the  south,  wno  drive  them 
to  Morpeth,  Darlington,  Wakefield,  &c. 

J>iviiiont,  Towns,  dfc. — ^Berwickshire  oontaiDS  81  parishes,  and  parts 
of  two  others :  Home  annexed  to  Stitchel,  in  Roxburghshire,  and 
part  of  the  parish  of  Oldhamstock  in  East  Lothian.  The  counly, 
with  the  exception  of  the  united  parishes  of  Cockbumspath  and  Old 
Cambns,  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  synod  of  Merse  and  Teviot* 
dale.  Besides  the  81  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church  and  two 
ministers  of  diapels-of-ease  in  Dunse  and  in  Coldingham,  there  are 
upwards  of  20  charges  in  connection  with  the  Free  Church  and  other 
riesbyterian  dissenters. 

The  only  royal  buigh  within  the  county  is  Lauder.  The  towns 
are  few  and  smaU.  Berwick,  firom  which  it  has  its  name,  is  no  part 
of  the  county ;  it  is  however  the  principal  place  of  export  for  the 
produce  of  the  county.    (Bxbwick-upok-Twbbd.) 

OreenlaWf  a  small  town  and  buigh  of  barony,  population  842  in 
1851,  was  made  the  county  town  in  1669.  It  is  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Blackadder  Water;  87  miles  S.K  from  Edinbuigh,  and  about 
9  miles  N.W.  from  Coldstream.  The  public  buildings  in  the  town 
consist  of  the  county  hall,  an  elegant  building  of  Grecian  architecture, 
the  parish  church,  a  Free  church,  a  chapel  for  United  Presbyterians, 
the  parochial  school,  and  the  public  jaiL  The  population  is  chiefly 
employed  in  agriculture.  Coldttream  is  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tweed,  about  16  miles  S.W.  fh>m  Berwick,  and  10  miles  K  fh>m 
Kelso  :  population  2288  in  1861 ;  the  greater  portion  bdng  employed 
in  trade,  manufactures,  or  handicraft  In  addition  to  the  pansh 
church,  to  which  is  attached  an  excellent  manse,  there  are  a  Free 
church  and  two  chapels  for  United  Presbyterians.  The  salmon 
fishings  in  the  Tweed  are  of  considerable  value,  though  much  poached 
upon.  Being  situated  close  to  the  English  border,  smuggling  exists 
to  a  small  extent.  At  the  priory  of  Coldstream  in  the  time  of 
Heoxy  YIIL,  the  pope's  legate  published  a  bull  with  which  he  had 
been  charged  against  the  printing  of  the  Scriptures,  which  he  was 
afraid  to  publish  in  England.  The  site  of  tms  priory  is  covered 
by  extensive  premises^  which  were  recently  for  some  years  occupied 
as  a  printing-office  fof  the  production  of  Bibles  at  a  very  low  price. 
It  was  by  the  ford  on  the  Tweed  here,  tiiat  Edward  I.  entered 
Soothmd  in  1296 :  and  the  Scottish  army  in  1640  entered  England. 
It  was  here  also  that  General  Monk  raised  the  regiment  still  Imown 
as  the  Coldstream  Guards.  Dmiim,  a  market-town,  population  2667 
in  1861,  is  tiie  most  populous  and  most  important  town  in  this 
oountjr.  It  is  situated  on  the  plain  at  the  base  of  Dunselaw,  44  miles 
S.E.  from  Edinbuigh,  and  16  miles  W.  from  Berwick.  There  are  in 
Dunse  the  town-house^  a  modem  gothic  building  in  the  market-place, 
the  parish  church,  a  neat  and  commodious  building  erected  in  1790, 
three  chapels  for  United  Presbyterians,  a  Free  church,  and  chapels 
for  Episcopalians  and  Independents.  The  parish  of  Dunse  claims  to 
be  the  birthplace  of  John  Duns  Sootus.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Boston 
and  Dr.  Thomas  M'Crie  were  natives  of  the  parish.  Dunse  was 
erected  into  a  buigh  of  barony  by  James  lY.  in  1489.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood stood,  until  carried  o£f  piecemeal  for  repairing  fences,  the 
ruins  of  Edinshall,  a  fortified  building  attributed  to  Ed^i^^n,  king  of 
the  Northumbrian  Saxons,  a.d.  617.  On  the  summit  of  Dunselaw 
axe  the  vestiges  of  the  oamp  occupied  by  (General  Leslie  in  1639. 
Dunse  Castle,  Wedderbum  Castle,  and  Manderston  are  the  chief 
modem  mansions  which  adorn  the  parish.  JByemouth,  about  8  miles 
N.  from  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  population  of  the  parish  1488  in  1861, 
a  nuttket-town  and  port,  the  only  sea-port  in  the  county,  is  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Eye,  which  here  empties  itself  into 
the  sea,  forming  the  bi^  and  harbour  of  Eyemouth.  In  the  town 
are  the  parish  <Auroh,  a  Free  church,  chapels  for  United  Presbyterians 
and  Baptists,  several  schools,  and  a  parochial  library  established  in 
1821.  The  harbour  of  Eyemouth  was  much  improved  at  the  suggestion 


of  Smeaton,  who  recommended  the  erection  of  a  breakwater,  sinoe 
the  construction  of  which  vessels  can  work  in  and  out  at  all  times 
of  the  tide.  There  are  extensive  granaries  near  the  pier.  The  cargoes 
from  foreign  ports  consist  of  timber,  bones^  and  rags ;  those  inward 
coastwise,  chiefly  of  coals,  sli^  bricks»  tiles,  Ac  The  cargoes 
outwards  coastwise  consist  principally  of  grain,  flour,  malt^  and 
spirits.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  population  is  employed  in 
fishing. 

The  following  villages  may  be  briefly  noticed ;  Ayton,  population 
of  the  parish  1969  in  1861,  being  an  increase  since  1841  of  about 
one-sixui,  is  a  neat  village,  possessing  a  monthly  cattie-market, 
several  grain-mills,  a  paper-mill,  a  disti]|lery,  and  a  tannery,  which 
afford  full  employment  to  the  population.  CoMumtpath,  on  the 
sea-coast,  popidation  of  the  pariw  1196  in  1861 ;  many  families  are 
employed  in  fishing.  Crabs  and  lobsters  are  obtained  in  large 
quantities,  and  are  shipped  to  London.  Chimnde,  population  1384 
in  1861,  was  the  birthplaoe  of  David  Hume.  A.  paper-niill  in 
the  adjoining  parish  of  Edrom  employs  some  of  the  inhabitants. 
Besides  the  parish  church  there  are  here  chapels  for  United  and 
Reformed  Presbyterians.  Coldingham :  population  of  the  parish  3188 
in  1861.  The  ancient  nunnery  of  Coldingham  is  noticed  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  this  article.  In  Coldingham  parish  is  situated 
the  rocky  promontory  called  St.  Abb's  H^  66**  55'  N.  lat,  2"  8' 
W.  long.  According  to  tradition  this  was  the  seat  of  a  nunnery,  oi 
which  the  foundation  stones  are  stiU  pointed  out  on  the  verge  of  a 
rock  overlumging  the  se&  JBarltton,  a  village  on  the  river  Leader, 
which  falls  into  the  Tweed:  population  1819,  partiy  employed  in 
agriculture,  but  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  ginghams,  merinos, 
shawls,  shirtings,  plaidings,  and  flanneLa.  The  productions  of  the 
hand-loom  weavers  of  Earlston  have  obtained  some  repute.  Paper- 
mills  at  Broomhoute  and  AUanbank  give  employment  to  a  considerable 
population. 

PopultUwnj  dec, —  The  population  of  the  county  in  1791  w.is 
80,876;  in  1841  it  was  34,438;  in  1861  it  was  36,297.  The  annual 
rental  of  real  property  in  1791  was  106,8642.,  in  1843  it  was  262,946/. 
The  county  sends  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliaments  The 
constituency  in  1862  was  1120. 

Ciml  HiMtory. — ^At  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion  Berwickshire 
appears  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  OtadinL  (Ptolemseus  iL  3.) 
It  was  afterwards  invaded  and  peopled  by  bands  of  Saxons  about 
the  middle  of  the  6th  century.  The  district  was  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Northumberland  imtil  1020,  when  it  was  ceded  to  Malcolm  II. 
of  Scotland.  About  the  11th  centuiy  several  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Norman  families  settied  in  Berwickshire.  Berwick  then  began  to 
rise  into  importance,  and  became  for  centuries  afterwards  a  point  of 
contention  between  the  Scotch  and  the  English. 

Anliquitiee. — The  antiquities  of  Berwickshire,  as  might  be  expected 
from  its  position  as  a  border  county,  the  scene  of  much  predatory 
warfare,  are  interesting.  There  are  tumuli,  cairns,  military  stations, 
and  ruined  casties  in  almost  eveiy  parish ;  and  there  are  numerous 
remains  of  religious  houses.  The  nunnery  of  Coldingham  is  said  to 
have  been  the  oldest  nunnery  in  Scotland ;  it  is  mentioned  as  early 
as  661,  when  Abbe  or  Ebba,  sister  to  Oswy,  king  of  Northumberland, 
was  abbessL  It  was  several  times  burnt  and  rebuilt  Of  this  priory 
the  only  remains  are  the  single  aisle  of  the  church.  The  windows 
at  the  east  end  are  circular.    Inside  the  south  wall  are  two  stories  oi 

g>inted  arches ;  several  ruined  arches  are  at  the  east  and  the  west  end. 
rybmgh  Abbey  was  founded  in  1160  by  Hugh  de  MorviUe,  lord  of 
Lauderdale.  There  are  remains  of  the  convent,  the  refectory,  several 
vaults  and  other  offices,  part  of  the  cloister  walls,  and  a  fine  radiated 
window  of  stone-work.  The  area  of  the  abbey  is  used  as  burying 
aisles,  and  contains  the  remains  of  Sir  Walter  Soott.  The  Peath 
Bridge  (or  Pees),  near  the  coast,  a  few  miles  distant  from  St.  AbbV 
Head,  crosses  a  wooded  chasm  more  than  160  feet  deep,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  there  is  a  rivulet;  the  banks  are  remarkably  steep  and 
precipitous,  and  hence  the  place  became  one  of  the  strong  passes  of 
Scotiand.  The  present  bridge  was  finished  in  1786,  and  consists  of 
four  unequal  arches,  with  cast-iron  rails;  but  is  only  16  feet  broad. 
About  two  miles  north-west  of  the  Peath  Bridge  stands  Cockbums- 
path Tower,  overlooking  a  deep  woody  glen,  through  which  runs  a 
small  stream.  It  consists  of  a  small  strong  squore  tower  of  rough 
stone,  with  a  circular  staircase  in  its  south-west  angle ;  adjoining  its 
most  southern  staircase  is  a  gate  with  a  circular  arch,  on  entering 
which  on  the  right  are  the  ruins  of  a  number  of  vaulted  buildings. 
Fast  Castle,  a  picturesque  ruin,  is  at  a  short  distance  south  of  Peath 
Bridge,  on  a  precipice  overhanging  the  sea.  It  was  a  fortress  of  the 
earls  of  Hume,  and  subsequentiv  was  the  dwelling  of  Logan  of 
Restalrig,  who  was  concerned  in  the  Qowrie  conspiracy.  The  parish 
of  Earlston,  originally  Ercildoun,  in  this  county,  was  the  birthplace 
of  Sir  Thomas  the  Rymer,  celebrated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  hia 
*  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,'  and  part  of  his  tower  or  castle 
still  remains,  besides  a  stone  said  to  have  covered  his  grave.  Thirl- 
stane  Castle  in  the  parish  of  Lauder  was  built  by  the  celebrated 
Scottish  Chancellor  Maitland.  Eccles  was  the  native  parish  of 
Henry  Home  Lord  Karnes.  In  it  there  is  a  cross  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  after  the  second  Crusade,  and  some  remains  of  a 
nunnery. 
(Grose's  .ifrftjwtiiw  of  Scotland,  foL  edition;  The  New  SUUittkal 
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AeeomU  nfSootUmd;  Cariiilo'i  Topog/roipkieal  Dieiumary  qfScoUand; 
ComrnvmiotUiom  from  Benffidukirt,) 

BESANQON,  the  capital  foniMriy  of  Fraaohe-Comt^,  now  of  the 
department  of  Doubs  in  France,  stands  on  the  river  Douba.in 
47**  13'  46"  N.  lai.,  6"  2'  80"  E.  long.,  at  a  distance  of  250  mUes  &K 
from  Paris :  the  population  in  1840  was  86,461.  The  principal  and 
more  ancient  part  of  the  town  is  bnilt  on  a  peninsula,  fonned  by  the 
river  on  its  left  bank ;  this  is  joined  to  toe  pari  on  the  opposite  bank 
by  a  stone  bridge,  the  foundations  of  which  are  of  Roman  construction. 
The  isthmus  of  the  peninsula  consists  of  a  mass  of  rock,  on  which 
the  citadel  is  built  The  citadel  of  Be8an9on  is  one  of  the  finest 
works  of  y auban ;  its  walls  are  partly  out  in  the  rocks.  It  commands 
a  fine  view  of  the  town  and  neighbouring  country,  from  which  it  is 
separated  northward  bv  a  deep  mtch  cut  acroes  the  rocky  isthmus. 
The  floor  of  the  chapel  of  the  citadel  is  1176  feet,  that  of  the  church 
of  St.-Pierre  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  828  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  citadel  conmiands  the  approaches  from  the  north, 
but  is  itself  conmianded  by  the  hills  on  the  east^  south,  and  south- 
west. To  defend  the  approaches  in  these  directions  several  forts 
have  been  constructed,  and  the  works  altogether  render  Besan^n  a 
fortress  of  the  first  clas^  and  one  of  the  strongest  military  positions 
in  Europe. 

Besanoon  is  a  well-built  town.  Within  the  line  of  the  ramparts 
(which  do  not  include  the  whole  town)  there  are  between  1400  and 
1500  houses  all  built  of  stone,  and  two  or  three  stories  high.  The 
streets  are  wide  and  regular,  the  squares  spacious  and  ornamented 
with  fountains.  The  fountaios  are  in  general  decorated  with  sculp- 
tures — one  represents  the  apotheosis  of  Charles  V. ;  another  is 
surmounted  by  a  Bacchus,  a  third  by  Neptime,  and  a  fourth  by  a 
young  nymph.  There  is  a  fine  promenade  in  the  city,  formed  out 
of  the  gardens  of  the  Qrandvelle  Palace,  and  another  of  great  extent 
called  Chamars  ('Campus  Martins'),  which  runs  along  the  Douba. 
The  most  remarkable  edifices  in  the  town  are  the  cathedral  church 
of  St.-Jean,  which  was  built  in  the  11th  oentuiy,  and  is  decorated  with 
paintings  by  the  best  masters,  and  with  several  fine  sculptures;  the 
churches  of  lA-Madeleine,  St.-Pierre,  and  St-Fran9ois-2Lavier,  the 
hospital  of  St.'Jacques,  the  palace  and  college  buUt  by  Cardinal 
Qrandvelle  and  his  father,  the  town-house,  the  court-house,  in  which 
the  parliament  of  Franche-Comt^  formerly  sat,  the  great  barracks,  the 
theatre,  the  Boman  triumphal  arch  (which  formed  one  of  the  gates  of 
the  ancient  Yesontio),  and  the  public  library,  which  Ib  adorned  with 
statues  and  contains  50,000  volumes,  besides  some  valuable  manu- 
scripts. The  college  buildings  include  a  handsome  church,  lodgings 
for  200  students,  lecture-rooms,  Ac  ;  and  in  the  inclosure  are  several 
courts  and  la^e  gardens.  Among  the  paintings  in  the  cathedral 
are — a  fine  Resuirection  by  Yanloo;  a  St.  Sebastian,  by  Fra 
Bartolomeo ;  and  a  Death  of  Sapphira,  by  Piombino.  A  passage 
out  through  a  ridge  of  rock  extending  from  the  citadel  to  the  Doubs, 
and  called  '  La  Porte  Taill^'  is  a  Boman  work,  and  formed  part  of 
a  canal  or  aqueduct  by  which  pure  water  was  conveyed  to  the  town 
from  Arder,  a  distance  of  54  miles. 

BesauQon  gives  title  to  an  archbishop,  whose  see  consists  of  the 
departments  of  Doubs  and  Haute-Sa6ne,  and  whose  province  includes 
the  sees  of  Strasboui^  Metz,  Verdun,  Belley,  Saint-Di^,  and  Nancy. 
It  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  fifth  military  division  to  which  the 
departments  of  Doubs,  Haute-Mame,  Cdte-d'Or,  Sadne-et-Loire, 
Haute-Sa6ne,  and  Jura  belong.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  a  High  Court 
of  Justice  and  of  a  University  Academy.  In  connection  vrith  the 
Academy  there  are  in  the  town  a  royal  college,  a  school  of  medicine, 
and  a  faculty  of  arts^  and  distributed  over  the  departments  named, 
15  communal  colleges,  23  boarding-schools,  and  1671  primary  schools. 
The  town  also  possesses  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commeitse, 
an  ecclesiasticsl  seminary,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  schools  of 
artillery  and  design,  an  institution  for  deaf-mutes,  an  academy  of 
sciences  and  arts,  a  collection  of  antiquities,  and  a  museum  containing 
antiques,  paintings,  &a,  which  were  bequeathed  by  the  architect 
Paris  to  this  his  native  city. 

Beaangon  is  a  place  of  considerable  manufacturing  industry ;  its 
position  on  the  Doubs,  which  is  navigable,  and  on  the  canal  which 
unites  the  Bh6ne  and  the  Bhine,  makes  it  the  centre  of  an  important 
trade.  No  railway  as  yet  reaches  Besan9on;  but  we  believe  it  has 
been  proposed  to  connect  it  by  a  line  with  Mulhausen  and  Dgoa 
The  chief  manufacture  is  that  of  the  works  of  watches  and  clocks,  in 
which  2000  men  are  employed.  Hosiery,  coarse  woollens  and  cottons, 
carpets,  room-paper,  hardware,  stoves,  Uqueurs,  and  artificial  flowers 
are  manufactured.  There  are  also  iron-foundries,  china-works, 
tanneries,  several  large  breweries,  and  establishments  for  bleaching 
wax.  The  trade  of  the  town  consists  in  its  industrial  products,  and 
in  wine,  brandy,  broadcloth,  grocerietf,  iron,  and  coaL 

Besan9on  is  a  very  ancient  city:  it'wss  called  by  the  Bomans 
Yesontio,  of  which  the  modem  name  is  a  slight  corruption.  Julius 
Caesar,  who  occupied  it  B.C.  56  in  order  to  protect  the  Sil^quani,  whose 
capital  it  was,  from  the  G^ermans  under  Ariovistus,  speaks  of  it 
('  Bell.  QalL'  i  38)  as  one  of  the  largest  and  strongest  cities  of  Qaul. 
The  city  was  greatly  improved  under  the  emperor  Aurelian,  in  whose 
honour  a  triumphal  tach  was  erected,  which  is  still  in  good  preser- 
vation. Whilst  under  the  Boman  dominion,  Besanoon  was  the  seat  of 
one  of  the  most  famous  schools  in  Gaul.    After  being  many  times 


besisged,  stormed,  demohshed,  and  rebuilt  from  the  time  of  Attila 
till  the  15th  oentur^,  the  city  then  fell  to  Austria,  b^  which  power  it 
was  oeded  to  Spain  at  the  treaty  of  MUnster.  Louis  XIY.  captured 
it  in  1660,  and  since  ^en  it  has  belonged  to  France.  The  slUes  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Besanoon  in  1814.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Besanoon  are  the  magnificent  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Montfaucou. 

(Dictionnaire  de  la  Frttnce.) 

BESITTUN.    [BisuTUK.j 

BESSABA'BIA,  the  most  south-western  province  of  the  Bussian 
empire,  consists  of  the  territory  that  lies  between  the  Dniester,  the 
Pruth,  the  Lower  Danube,  and  the  Black  Sea,  together  with  the  islands 
formed  by  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  This  territory  was  wrested 
from  the  Turks  in  1812 ;  it  previously  formed  the  north-eastern  part 
of  Moldavia  and  the  Budjak,  or  Bessarabia  Proper.  By  the  treaty  of 
Adrianople  in  1829  the  right  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  quaran- 
tine station  on  the  Sulina  mouth  of  the  Danube  was  conferred  upon 
Biissia,  which  thus  gained  a  direct  influence  over  the  whole  trade  of 
the  Danube,  as  the  Sulina  is  the  only  one  of  its  mouths  that  is  navi- 
gable for  vessels  of  oonsiderable  burden.  The  Danube  then  and  its 
Sulina  mouth  form  the  boundary  here  between  the  Bussian  and  Turkish 
empires;  but  Bussia,  under  pretence  of  sanitary  iwilations,  has 
exerdsed  sovereign  rights  also  over  the  island  of  St.  Geoi^e,  which 
lies  to  the  south  of  tibe  Sulina  mouth  of  the  Danube.  [Danube.] 
The  Pruth  separates  Bessarabia  from  Moldavia  on  the  west,  the 
Dniester  from  Podolia  and  Kherson.  On  the  north-west  the  pro- 
vince borders  for  about  30  miles  on  the  Austrian  territory  of  the 
Bucko  winei 

Bessarabia  Proper,  also  called  the  '  Steppe  of  the  Budjak,'  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  Bussian  part  of  Moldavia  by  the  Yia  Trajana,  the 
most  esstem  of  the  Boman  roads  in  this  quarter  of  Europe,  which 
commences  at  Koszinsko  on  the  Danube,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Seretb, 
strikes  the  Pruth  above  Falga,  and  terminates  on  the  right  bauk  of 
the  Dniester,  between  Bender  and  Leontieff,  a  village  not  far  from 
Kopanka.  Both  these  subdivisions  of  Bessarabia  composed  the 
esstem  disMcts  of  the  Boman  province  of  Dacia. 

The  Bussian  province  of  Bessarabia  contains  an  area  of  about 
18,535  square  miles;  it  extends  between  44°  45'  and  48"  40'  N.  lat., 
26°  35' and  30°  30'  E.  long.,  and  the  population  in  1846  was  792,000. 

If  Bessarabia  were  properly  cultivated,  there  are  few  countries 
which  would  surpass  it  in  productivenes.  The  larger  portion  of  it> 
which  lies  to  the  north,  and  once  composed  part  of  Moldavia,  is 
traversed  by  the  low  and  here  subsiding  range  of  the  Transsylvanian 
branch  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains  :  its  surface  presents  a  delightful 
succession  of  hills  and  dales,  the  loftier  hills  being  richly  wooded,  and 
the  less  elevated  covered  with  vineyards,  while  the  lowlands  are 
characterised  by  an  extremely  fertile  sandy  loam,  which  is  coated  with 
a  deep  layer  of  vegetable  mould,  in  many  psirts  improved  by  the 
admixture  of  saltpetre.  The  BtiiE(jak,  on  the  other  hand,  which  lies 
to  the  south  of  tnis  district,  though  it  is  comparatively  high  and 
incloses  several  lakes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Black  Sea  and  Uie  Danube, 
consists  of  flat  monotonous  steppes,  imrelieved  by  wood  or  forest^  and 
is  liable  to  frequent  inundationB  in  its  southern  districts.  Its  soil  is 
a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay,  peculiarly  fltted  for  agricultural  purposes; 
these  districts  however  for  want  of  roads  and  other  facilities  of 
transport,  have  been  hitherto  chiefly  restricted  to  grasing  and  the  culti- 
vation of  fruit.  The  reed-grounds,  which  line  eveiy  lake  and  cover  the 
extensive  morasses  in  this  part  of  Bessarabia,  supply,  in  conjunction 
with  dried  animal  manure  and  the  'burian,'  or  jungle-grass,  which 
springs  up  in  the  uncultivated  lands,  a  substitute  for  fuel 

Hydrography, — The  principal  river  in  Bessarabia  is  the  Danube, 
which  borders  it  on  the  south,  from  the  moutn  of  the  Pruth  to  the 
Black  Sea.  About  40  miles  from  the  Black  Sea  the  Danube  divides 
into  three  large  arms — the  KUiOf  which  runs  north-east  past  the  town  of 
Ismail,  and  dischaiges  itself  into  the  sea  by  seven  mouths,  one  of  which 
is  navigated  by  Bussian  steamers  up  to  Ismail :  the  Stdina,  which 
runs  on  from  the  Danube  in  an  eastern  directi0b,  forming,  with  the 
Kilia  and  a  cross  channel  between  ^e  two  arms,  the  deltoid  islands  of 
Lete  and  Chatel  or  Tchetal :  and  the  Oheorghievdcoi^  or  St  George's 
branch,  which  runs  to  the  south-east  and  forms  with  the  Suhna 
branch  the  large  island  of  St.  George.  The  Sulina  channel  is  the  only 
one  of  the  three  which  is  practicable  throughout  for  shipping.  Across 
the  mouth  of  the  channel  there  is  a  bar  of  mud  200  yards  in  length, 
formed  by  the  deposit  left  by  the  stream ;  and  in  order  to  keep  a 
passage  clear  nothing  more  is  required  than  to  stir  up  the  mud,  which 
is  then  carried  off  by  the  current,  as  there  is  no  tide  in  the  Black  Sea 
to  drive  it  back.  Before  1829  the  Turks  maintained  a  uniform  deptli 
of  16  feet  on  the  bar  by  means  of  heavy  iron  rakes,  which  they 
obliged  all  vessels  to  drag  after  them  during  their  passage  out  of  the 
Danube.  By  a  special  convention  with  Austria  in  1840  Bussia  agreed 
to  maintain  deep  water  on  the  bar  in  consideration  of  a  toll  on  all 
vessels  crossing  it ;  but  although  all  vessels  that  enter  the  river  pay 
toll,  no  measures  have  been  taken  by  Bussia  to  keep  a  proper  depth 
of  water  on  the  bar.  The  consequence  is  that  there  are  seldom  more 
than  9  feet  water  on  the  bar,  although  a  Spanish  dollar  per  mast  is 
paid  by  every  vessel  that  crosses  it  for  the  precise  object  of  maintaining 
a  proper  depth.  Add  to  this  the  enormous  expense  for  lighterage 
(amounting  to  300^.  in  case  of  large  vessels)  which  such  a  state  of 
things  imposes  upon  shipmasters,  and  it  ynil  be  evident  that  the 
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ezportd  of  Hungary^  Moldaria,  Wallachia,  and  the  adjacent  Tarldah 
proTinces,  must  enter  the  great  markets  of  Etirof^  (if  at  all)  at  great 
disadvantage.  It  ia  said  that  Russia  suffers  the  obstruction  of  the 
Sulina  channel  with  the  intention  of  diverting  the  Danubian  trade 
into  the  Kilia  branch,  which  she  has  rendered  navigable  for  the 
advantage  of  the  trade  of  the  Bessarabian  harbour  of  Ismail.  Besides 
the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sulina  there  are  in  the  same  branch  the 
shoals  of  Aragang,  which  lie  about  six  miles  below  the  separation  of 
the  channels,  and  require  to  be  kept  clear  by  raking  the  mud. 

By  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  the  St.  George's  channel  is  free  to 
merchant  vessels  of  all  nations,  and  to  the  war-ships  of  Russia  and 
Turkey.  But  its  entrance  is  extremely  dangerous  and  difficult  on 
account  of  shifting  banks  of  mud,  which  extend  two  or  three  miles  into 
the  sea ;  and  even  if  these  were  passed,  such  is  the  neglect  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  stream,  that  in  some  places  there  are  not  more  than 
4  feet  water.  The  islands  of  the  delta  of  the  Danube  are  declared 
by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  to  be  neutral,  and  no  establishments  or 
stone-buildings,  except  for  purposes  of  quarantine,  are  allowed  to  be 
erected ;  Russia  however  has  a  town  of  wooden  houses  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Sulina. 

The  Austrian  Steam  Navigation  Company,  whose  steamers  ply 
between  Vienna  and  Constantinople,  tried  a  new  route  a  short  time 
ago,  in  order  to  avoid  the  Sulina  channel.  They  disembarked  goods 
and  passengers  at  Chemevodo  below  Rassova,  at  the  point  where  the 
Lower  Danube  makes  the  great  bend  to  the  northward,  and  had  them 
conveyed  overland  to  Kustendje  on  the  Black  Sea.  The  voyage 
between  the  two  capitals  was  thus  shortened  by  two  whole  days ; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  loading  and  embarking  in 
rough  weather  at  the  harbour  of  Kustendje  this  route  has  been 
abandoned.  [Danube.]  A  project  has  been  lately  broached  for 
cutting  a  ship  canal  from  Rassova  to  Kustendje  in  order  to  avoid 
the  tedious  navigation  by  the  Lower  Danube. 

The  Pruth  which  bounds  the  province  on  the  west,  enters  it  below 
Tshemovitz  from  the  Bucko  wine  and  quits  it  between  R^ny  and  Gklats, 
where,  after  a  southerly  course  of  nearly  200  miles,  it  falls  into  the 
Danube.  The  Pruth  is  navigable  throughout  its  course  in  this  pro- 
vince, and  is  iucreased  by  the  influx  of  the  Delawez,  Rakowcz,  Tshuger, 
Baglui,  and  other  streams.  [Pruth.]  The  Jalpuchj  the  largest  river 
which  rises  in  Bessarabia,  flows  into  the  lake  of  the  same  name  in  the 
south-west,  and  afterwards  empties  itself  into  the  Danube.  The 
Kogalnih  and  SaratOf  two  rivers  in  the  Budjak,  both  flow  into  the 
Black  Sea.  The  Dnieatery  a  muddy,  yellow-tinted,  and  exceedingly 
rapid  stream,  skirts  the  northern  confines  of  Bessarabia,  entering 
from  the  Buckowine  near  IChotin,  and  afterwards  forms  its  eastern 
boundary,  imtil  it  discharges  itself  into  the  Black  Sea.  In  this  line 
its  breadth  varies  from  80  to  100  fathoms  :  its  chief  tributaries  on 
the  Bessarabian  side  are — the  Reut,  which  has  its  influx  opposite  to 
Dybossari ;  and  the  Botna,  which  fffls  in  below  Bender.     [Dxiesteb.] 

The  northern  part  of  the  province  contains  no  inlaud  waters  of  any 
magnitude ;  the  southern,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Danube  and 
Black  Sea,  abounds  with  them.  Among  the  last  we  may  mention  the 
great '  llman '  (a  Russian  word  signifying  an  expanse  of  water  mixed 
with  mud,  rushes,  Ac.)  of  the  Dniester,  which  lies  at  its  mouth,  and 
is  18  miles  in  length  and  5  miles  in  breadth.  Lake  Sasyk  haa  two 
small  outlets  tiirough  the  high  rampart  of  sand  that  divides  it  from 
the  Black  Sea,  and  through  which  the  Kogaliilk  and  Sarata  flow. 
Lakes  Kodshegi')],  Katlabuga,  Tashpanar,  and  Safiian  are  connected 
by  canals,  and  have  their  outfal  in  the  Danube  near  Ismail.  Lake 
Jalpuch  is  one  of  the  largest  of  these  waters,  and  abounds  with  fiph. 
Lake  Kagul  lies  at  th«  mouth  of  the  Pruth,  opposite  to  which  the 
Danube  is  studded  with  a  multitude  of  little  islauds.  In  the  lakes 
next  the  Danube  the  water  is  sweet,  but  in  those  next  the  Black  Sea 
it  ia  salt.     Bes-sarabia  has  a  number  of  mineral  springs. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  in  general  mild,  salubrious  and  agreeable  ; 
the  grape,  the  finer  kinds  of  fruit,  and  melons  grow  in  the  open  air. 
The  steppes  of  the  ^djak  however,  having  no  shelter  from  trees  or 
woods,  ai'e  sometimes  so  hot  in  summer  that  the  grass  withers ;  yet 
the  vicinity  of  the  Carpathians,  and  the  more  remote  range  of  the 
Balkan  fortunately  prevent  this  extreme  heat  from  being  of  long 
duration  in  ordinary  seasons.  The  winter  is  piei*cingly  cold  in  these 
districts,  which  are  unprotected  by  the  highlands  or  mountains. 

Colonisation  and  Produce. — Since  Bessarabia  has  been  incorponitcd 
with  the  Russian  dominions  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  has  been 
rapidly  improving,  and  numerous  colonies  have  been  settled  in  the 
heart  of  the  country :  they  are  principally  located  on  the  banks  of 
the  Kogalnik,  and  consist  of  Poles,  Prussians,  Wurtembergers,  French- 
men, Bavarians,  Bohemians,  &c.  Besides  these  there  are  large  numbers 
of  Bulgarians  settled  in  the  southern  districts  of  Bessarabia.  Not- 
withstanding these  immigrations  extensive  districts  of  productive 
land  remain  either  uncultivated  or  are  only  used  as  pasture  for  cattle 
and  sheep.  The  descriptions  of  g^rain  raised  in  Bessarabia  are  wheat, 
barley,  millet,  and  particularly  kukuruz,  or  maixe,  the  meal  of  which 
ia  substituted  for  wheaten  flour.  The  com  lands,  from  the  facilities 
for  export  afforded  by  the  ports  of  Rdny  and  Ismail,  are  situated 
chiefly  in  that  direction,  or  at  all  events  near  the  navigable  rivers  on 
the  fast  and  west  of  the  province,  down  which  the  produce  of  the 
country  \n  conveyed  in  barges.  The  growth  of  the  vine  has  consider- 
ably spread  of  late  years,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  duties  imposed 


upon  all  apples,  nuta,  and  wines  brought  from  Turkey.  The  vineyardB 
are  principally  situated  in  the  district  of  Akermann,  in  which  the  Swiss 
colony  of  Helvetia  lies.  The  quality  has  been  much  improved  by 
the  introduction  of  French,  Rheniah,  and  Hungarian  stocka.  The 
Palinkowoye  Wino,  a  red  wine  which  is  allowed  to  lie  on  wormwood 
for  a  time,  is  prepared  in  large  quantities,  and  esteemed  an  excellent 
medicament  Flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  poppies  are  also  grown,  and 
a  multitude  of  gardens  and  orchards  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of 
apricots,  cherries,  apples,  pears,  plums  (which  are  dried  and  exported 
from  the  districts  of  Orkhei  and  Khotin),  and  walnuts.  Rock  and 
water  melons  are  extremely  fine,  in  the  district  of  Bender  particularly ; 
cucumbers  of  enormous  size  are  grown,  as  well  as  gourds,  onions,  garlic, 
and  Spanish  pepper. 

The  northern  parts  of  Bessarabia,  which  are  full  of  forests,  especiaUy 
near  the  Pruth,  produce  the  oak,  beech,  lime,  maple,  poplar,  and  other 
species  of  trees.  The  districts  of  Orkhei  and  Yassy  yield  excellent 
oak  for  shipbuilding.  The  mulberry  also  thrives  in  this  soil.  The 
great  resource  of  the  province  is  however  the  rearing  of  homed  cattle, 
horses,  and  sheep ;  for  the  steppes  of  the  Budjak  abound  in  excellent 
grass  and  the  northern  districts  in  rich  meadows  and  pastures.  In 
spite  of  the  losses  whidi  the  owners  sustain  from  exposing  their  flocks 
and  herds  to  the  violent  snow-drifts  of  winter  among  the  steppes,  they 
are  yet  enabled  to  export  several  thousand  heads  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
as  well  as  horses,  and  to  supply  themselves  with  wool  in  large  quan- 
tities. Private  individuals  maintain  studs  of  great  extent,  and  the 
districts  of  Yassy  and  Khotin  are  celebrated  for  the  number  of  horses 
they  rear,  no  less  than  for  the  excellence  of  the  breeds.  The  buffalo  is 
not  uncommon  in  Bessarabia.  Cattle  and  sheep  from  parts  beyond 
the  border  are  brought  to  be  fattened  on  ita  rich  soil.  All  kinds  of 
game  are  found  to  the  north  of  the  Budjak  ;  the  steppes  in  the  south 
are  frequented  by  numerous  flocks  of  waterfowl,  by  storks,  bustards, 
herons,  &c.  The  fisheries,  particularly  on  the  Danube,  afford  jwd- 
fitable  employment  to  the  inhabitants ;  and  Yilkoff,  at  the  mouth  of 
that  river,  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  salted  and  dried  fish,  caviar, 
and  herrings.     Much  honey  and  wax  are  also  produced. 

The  principal  mineral  product  of  this  province  is  salt,  which  is 
obtained  in  considerable  quantities  from  the  lakes  in  the  Budjak. 
Vast  quantities  of  salt  are  made  on  the  great  'liman'  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Dniester,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Akermann ;  the  quantity 
made  in  one  year  has  exceeded  112,600  tons,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
yearly  produce  might  be  rai.<e«i  to  seven  times  that  quantity.  Much 
saltpetre  is  foimd  in  the  environs  of  Saroka  on  the  Dniester,  where  it 
is  procured  with  little  labour  and  at  a  trifling  expense,  and  coal  has 
been  discovered  in  the  north  of  the  province,  whose  mineral  resources 
remain  to  be  more  diligently  explored.  It  produces  likewise  alabaster, 
marble,  lime,  and  stone  of  various  kinds.  Much  charcoal  is  also 
made,  and  part  of  it  is  exported  to  Odessa. 

Bessarabia  is  divided  into  six  districts — in  the  north  Khotmy  the 
capital  of  which  is  the  town  and  fortress  of  the  same  name,  lying  on 
the  Dniester,  with  8000  inhabitants;  to  the  south  of  this  is  the 
district  of  Yaasy,  chief  town  Belizy,  8500  inhabitants;  next  lies 
Orkhei.  or  Kischeneff,  the  capital  of  which,  Kischeneff,  on  the  little 
river  Byk,  a  feeder  of  the  Dniester,  with  43,000  inhabitants,  is  also 
the  capital  of  the  whole  province  [Kischeneff];  the  district  of 
Bender,  the  chief  town  of  which  is  Bender,  on  the  Dniester,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  18,000  [Bekdeb]  ;  Akermann,  or  Akjermann,  the  chief  town 
of  which  bears  the  same  name,  and  was  called  Alba  Julia  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  a  strong  fortress  with  a  considerable  town  and  18,800 
inhabitants,  on  the  liman  of  the  Dniester  [Akermann]  :  and  lastly  the 
district  of  Ismail,  whose  capital  of  the  same  name  lies  on  the  Kilia 
channel,  contains  12,500  inhabitants,  arid  has  a  fine  harbour.  [ISMAtL.] 
The  only  other  town  worth  mentioning  is  Ktlia,  or  Kilia  iViova,  which 
stands  on  the'  left  bank  of  the  Kilia  channel  of  the  Danube  and  about 
14  miles  above  ita  mouth  :  population  about  4000. 

Population^  Ac. — The  population  of  Besparabia,  besides  the  elements 
above  given,  includes  gipsies,  Moldavians,  Russians,  Greeks,  Jews,  and 
Armenians ;  the  Saporoga  CossackB,  who  migrated  hither  from  the 
Turkish  side  of  the  Danube  in  1828,  have  also  founded  several 
colonies.  The  peasantry  are  exempted  from  all  military  levies,  and 
there  are  no  serfs  or  bondsmen  in  the  whole  province,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  gipsies,  and  in  a  few  cases  of  household  servants. 

Bessarabia  contains  8  towns,  16  villages  with  markets,  and  1080 
without  them.  These  towns  and  villages  contain  about  160  churches 
of  stone,  and  between  700  and  800  of  wood,  16  chapels,  several  monas- 
tejies  and  convents,  1  ecclesian^tical  seminary,  9  district  schools,  and 
2  asylums  for  the  sick.  The  villages  (bordie)  have  in  general  a  miserable 
appearance,  the  pi*eater  part  of  them  consisting  of  huts  half  concealed 
underground ;  they  are  seldom  without  a  place  of  worship.  The 
majority  of  the  Bessarabians  are  Moldowans  or  Moldavians,  nimibers 
of  whom  have  emigrated  to  the  Budjak,  where  they  have  settled  on 
the  crown  lands.  Their  language  is  the  Moldavian,  a  mixture  of 
Slavonian,  Latin,  and  Italian ;  it  is  full  of  diphthongs,  and  has  hence 
acquired  a  certain  degree  of  richness  and  euphony.  They  profcfs 
the  Russo-Grcek  faith,  and  are  a  tall,  handsome,  slim  race  of  meu« 
The  women  have  much  beauty,  surpass  the  men  in  industry,  make 
their  own  and  their  husbands'  and  children's  clothing,  and  are  (tiligent 
at  the  distaff;  they  also  manage  all  household  concerns,  for  the  Mol' 
davian  is  so  indolent  that  he  prefers  the  roaming,  Elrggi^h  lil'c  of  a 
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herdsman  to  any  agrioultural  employment.  The  Russian  pai'fc  of  iho 
population  is  a  far  more  active  and  industrious  class  of  men  ;  numbers 
of  them  have  settled  in  the  Budjak  Steppes,  where  they  employ  them- 
Belved  in  fishing,  rearing  bees,  and  making  cordage,  sail-cloth,  &c.  The 
Greeks  are  principally  established  in  the  tovrns  as  merchants  and 
dealers.  The  Russo-Oreek  is  the  predominant  religion  of  the  proyince ; 
itff  ewlesiastical  affairs  are  superintended  by  a  bishop,  who  resides  at 
Ki^cheneff.  The  farmer  or  peasant  pays  the  landowner  a  portion  of 
his  produce,  and  twelve  days  labour  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

There  are  no  manufactures  of  importance  in  Bessarabia.  Leather, 
candles,  soap,  brandy,  and  linens  and  woollens  are  made  on  a  small 
scald.  The  situation  of  the  country,  with  reference  to  the  Turkish, 
Russian,  and  Austrian  markets,  and  the  facilities  of  communication 
which  the  Danube,  Pruth,  and  Dniester  afford,  give  it  great  natural 
advantages  for  the  exportation  of  its  produce  ;  thin  consists  of  wines, 
priucipfllly  sent  to  Rusnia,  dried  plums,  ox-hides,  sheep-skins,  wool, 
wax  and  tallow,  maize,  finh,  and  salt. 

(Berghaus's  AniuiU ;  Canuabich's  European  Russia  ;  Frontier  Lands 
cf  the  Christian  and  Turk,  London,  1853.) 

BBSSIN,  a  district  in  the  former  province  of  Normandie  in  France. 
It  was  divided  into  Beusin  Proper,  of  which  Bayeux  was  the  capital, 
the  Socage,  and  the  Plain  of  Caen.  It  had  an  area  of  50  square  miles, 
which  is  now  included  in  the  department  of  Calvados.     [CALVADOd.] 

BETCHOUA'NA,  or  BETJUANA,  is  the  general  name  of  a  nation 
or  race  of  people  consisting  of  many  tribes  who  inhabit  the  interior 
of  Southern  Africa,  north  of  the  Oariep,  or  Great  Orange  River,  and 
between  23*  and  29*  E.  long.  A  wide  desert  separates  them  to  the 
westward  from  the  Namaqua  Hottentots,  and  from  the  Dammara 
Kaffirs^  who  live  farther  north-west  near  the  Atlantic.  To  the  east- 
ward a  range  of  mouutitins,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  at  the  di^ance  of  sixty  or  eighty  miles  from  it 
separates  the  Betchouanas  from  the  maritime  Kaffirs  of  Dalagoa 
Bay,  and  from  the  dominions  of  the  chief  of  the  Vatwahs,  or 
ZooluB.  To  the  south,  they  extend  to  between  the  27th  and  2Sth 
parallel,  where  they  border  on  the  Koranna  Hottentots  (who  inhabit 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Gariep),  the  Griquas,  or  Bastard  Hottentots 
of  Klaarwater,  and  the  Bosjenmen  who  roam  along  the  upper  or 
eastern  course  of  the  Gariep.  The  limits  of  the  Betchouuua  to  the  north 
and  north-east  are  not  known.  Most  of  the  rivers  of  the  Betchouana 
country  as  yet  known,  such  as  the  Moloppo,  the  Kuniman,  &c, 
appear  to  be  afBuents  of  the  Gariep  Uiver ;  but  those  of  the  Moorootzee 
flow  towards  the  north-east,  and  they  are  supposed  to  be  affluents  of 
King  George's  River  that  runs  into  Dalagoa  Bay.  The  country  itsel  f  is  a 
▼ast  table-land  stretching  across  the  middle  of  the  continent,  and  the 
ridge  of  mountains  above  mentioned  divides  the  waters  that  run 
.  westward  into  the  Gariep  from  those  which  flow  by  the  Mapoota  and 
English  rivers  into  Dalagoa  Bay.  The  Betchouana  are  Kaffirs,  and 
they  resemble  the  southern  Kaffirs,  or  the  Amakosa  and  Amatymba 
^bes,  who  border  on  the  colony  of  the  Cape.  They  are  copper 
coloured,  and  some  are  of  a  bronze  hue,  but  in  general  they  are  not 
so  swarthy  as  the  southern  Kaffirs ;  they  are  well  made,  nave  not 
unpleasant  features,  and  are  equally  distinct  in  their  appearance  and 
habits  from  the  Hottentots  as  from  the  negro  tribes.  Like  the  other 
Kaffirs,  they  practise  circumcision,  are  polygamists,  and  have  no  form 
of  worship.  The  Betchouana,  or  Hichuana  language,  as  it  is  called  by 
some,  seems  to  be  spoken  by  all  their  tribes,  and  although  diiferent 
from  the  Amakosa,  or  southern  Kaffir  di?^!ect,  it  appears  to  have  con- 
siderable affinity  to  it  The  Dammara,  who  are  also  a  tribe  of  Kaffirs, 
are  said  to  speak  the  Betchouana  language.  Its  sounds  are  said  to  be 
full  toned  and  soft,  and  without  the  unpleasant  clattering  of  the 
Hottentot  tongue. 

The  Betchouana  tribe  best  known  to  us  is  that  of  the  Hachappee  or 
Machlapee,  whose  chief  town,  Lattakoo,  has  been  occasionally  visited 
by  travellers  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  country 
of  the  Machlapee  lies  north  of  that  of  the  Griquas,  where  is  the 
missionary  settlement  of  Klaarwater,  north  of  the  Great  Orange 
River.  About  seventy  miles  from  Klaarwater  northward,  is  a  range 
of  hills  called  Kamnanni  Having  passed  these,  one  enters  the 
country  of  the  Betchouana.  The  old  town  of  Lattakoo  lay  in  a  plain 
about  fifty  miles  to  the  north-east  of  these  hills,  in  27°  lO'  S.  lat, 
24*  40'  E.  long.  But  previous  to  1823  the  people  removed  to  a  new 
site,  five  miles  to  the  north-east  of  old  Lattakoo,  on  the  further  or  north 
bank  of  the  Lattakoo  River.  Lattakoo  is  said  to  contain  1500  houses, 
and  between  7000  and  8000  inhabitants.  The  houses  are  built  in 
dusiers,  irregularly  grouped,  each  cluster  being  under  the  authority 
of  an  elder  or  chief,  subordinate  to  the  king.  The  houses  are  circular 
and  divided  into  several  apartments;  the  partition  walls  are  made  of 
sticks,  neatly  plastered  over  with  a  composition  of  sandy  clay  and  the 
fresh  manure  of  cattle-pounds,  and  grass  cut  into  small  pieces,  which 
appear  to  make  a  very  tenacious  kind  of  cement.  The  roof  is  conical, 
and  runs  up  to  a  point;  it  is  made  of  straw  or  reeds,  and  it  projects 
over  on  every  side,  the  eaves  being  supported  at  the  height  of  four  or 
five  feet  from  the  ground  by  posts  made  of  the  rough  stems  of  trees, 
leaving  between  them  and  Uie  outer  wall  of  the  house  a  sort  of 
verandah.  In  the  laiger  houses  the  roof  coven  a  space  ot  ground  of 
about  twenty-six  feet  in  diameter.  Th'e  house  is  situated  in  the 
middle  of  a  much  lazger  area  or  court,  inclosed  all  round  by  a  strong 
circular  fence,  from  five  to  seven  feet  high,  and  two  and  a  holf  feet 


thick  at  tho  battjm,  gradually  diminishing  in  thickneiiB  to  about  one 
foot  at  the  top.  This  fence,  which  is  mad3  of  straight  twigs  and 
small  branches  carefully  interwoven,  forms  a  close  and  firm  defence. 
One  doorway  only,  wide  enough  for  a  single  person,  leads  into  the 
court,  and  is  closed  at  night  by  a  rude  wickcrHioor.  A  smaller  house 
for  servants  and  a  horse-room  are  often  found  within  the  inclosure, 
detached  from  the  family  house.  Much  neatness  and  ingenuity  are 
displayed  in  the  building  of  these  dwellings,  which  are  kept  remark- 
ably clean,  as  well  as  the  streets  or  spaces  between  the  various  houses. 
The  task  of  building,  inclosing,  roofing,  &g.,  devolves  chiefiy  upon  the 
women.  The  houses  of  tho  poor  are  made  in  the  same  form,  only 
smaller ;  sometimes  they  con^i-st  of  only  a  conical  roof  resting  on  the 
fioor,  without  any  opening  for  windows.  All  Betchouana  towns  are 
built  after  tho  same  manner.  Kuruiaan,  which  is  about  35  miles 
S.W.  from  Lattcikoo,  is  stated  to  coutiiin  from  8000  to  10,000  iuhablt- 
ani%  and  is  built  in  the  same  manner  as  Lattakoo.  The  river  Kuni- 
man nms  through  the  country  in  a  south-west  direction,  and  joins  the 
Gariep ;  but  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  it  is  almost  dry,  and 
its  water  loses  itself  in  the  sands,  like  must  of  the  streams  in  the 
Betchouana  country.  In  June,  18*23,  Latt<\koo  was  invaded  by  the 
Mantateea,  a  roving  tribe,  or  rather  collection  of  fugitives  coming 
from  the  eaj^tward,  who  having  been  driven  two  years  before  by  the 
Zoolus  from  their  own  country  near  tho  banks  of  the  Mapoota  River, 
crossed  the  ridge  of  mountains  where  tho  Gariep  has  its  sources,  und 
threw  themselves  upon  the  Betchouana  country.  They  took  firsit  a 
northern  direction,  and  attacked  the  Moorootzee,  a  numerous  Bet- 
chouana tribe,  about  200  miles  N.E.  of  Lattakoo,  and  sacked  and 
burnt  their  capital  Kurrechane,  in  25'  20'  S.  lat.,  27°  E,  long. 
Kurrechane  is  said  to  have  been  a  much  larger  and  more  populous 
town  than  Lattukoo.  The  Miuitatees  after  this  attacked  the  Vankeetz, 
called  also  Nuaketsee  by  Burchell  and  others,  a  powerful  and  warlike 
tribe,  west  of  the  Moorootzee,  aod  whose  capital  Melita  is  placed  about 
25*  10'  S.  lat,  26"  E.  long.  But  Makabba,  the  king  of  the  Vaukcetz, 
fell  by  surprise  upon  the  Mantatees  and  drove  them  away  from  his 
territory.  They  then  turned  to  the  south-west,  and  fell  upon  another 
Betchouana  tribe  called  Barolongs,  who  live  near  the  banks  of  the 
Mashow  River. 

After  devastating  the  country  of  the  Barolongs,  the  Mantatees  fell 
upon  their  next  neighbours  the  Machlapee,  who  fled  in  terror  from 
Lattakoo.  After  plundering  Lattakoo,  the  invaders  were  attacked  by 
a  small  party  of  Griquas  mounted  and  armed  with  muskets,  who, 
having  come  to  the  assistance  of  their  neighbours  the  Machlapee,  fell 
upon  the  Mantatees,  killed  a  great  number  of  their  best  warriors,  and 
so  terrified  them  by  their  fire-arms,  that  they  retreated  eastwaixl 
again,  after  setting  fire  to  Lattakoo. 

The  Betchouana  wear  a  covering  round  the  middle,  and  occasionally 
cloaks  iziade  of  skins  neatly  sewn^together.  They  wear  caps  of  the 
same  materials.  The  women  wear  teveral  aprons  one  above  the  other, 
bracelets  of  copper,  and  beads.  The  Betchouana  work  copper  and  iron ; 
they  make  spades,  awls,  bodkins,  knives,  spears,  &c.  The  most  skilful 
smiths  are  said  to  be  at  Melita  in  the  Vankeetz  tribe :  the  Lattakoo 
people  are  very  inferior  to  them  in  handicraft.  The  Moorootzee  are 
also  very  skilful  in  several  kinds  of  handicraft.  It  would  appear  that 
arts,  intlustry,  and  social  order,  are  found  to  increase  progressively  as 
we  advance  north-eastward  beyond  the  Machlapee  country.  They  get 
the  iron  and  copper  from  some  distant  tribes  to  the  northward. 
They  sow  millet  and  beans,  and  other  vegetables.  They  also  dry  and 
preserve  several  kinds  of  fruit ;  but  their  cattle  constitutes  their  chief 
property. 

The  Betchouana  seem  to  have  remained  for  a  long  time  past 
stationary  in  their  half-civilised  condition.  They  ha\e  an  idea  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  but  seem  to  have  no  distinct  notion  of  his  attributes ; 
and  they  confound  the  principle  of  good  with  the  evil  principle. 
They  believe  in  sorcery,  and  wear  amulets.  With  regard  to  industry, 
the  Moorootzee  seem  far  superior  to  the  more  B#iithem  and  western 
tribes.  They  cultivate  tobacco  and  the  sugar-cane ;  they  paint  their 
houses;  they  smelt  and  alloy  copper,  and  make  wire  and  chains 
of  it ;  they  make  wooden  bowls,  spoons,  &c. :  and  they  build  walls  of 
masonry.  The  Machlapee  are  orderly  and  decent  in  their  outward 
behaviour,  but  they  are  addicted  to  lying  and  thieving.  Murder, 
although  not  a  very  common  occurrence,  does  not  appear  to  be  looked 
upon  as  criminal.  Their  want  of  humanity  was  exhibited  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Mantatees,  when  they  butchered  tbe  women  and  children 
that  the  invaders  had  left  behind.  Before  the  action  they  showed  a 
want  of  courage,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance  of  the  Griquaa, 
the  Mantatees  would  have  found  no  difficulty  in  ovemmning  the 
whole  country.  The  Machlapee,  upon  the  whole,  seem  to  be  inferior 
in  bravexy,  honesty,  and  humanity  to  the  southern  Kaffirs,  though 
superior  to  them  in  ingenuity  and  industry.  Their  women  appear  to 
be  modestj  mild,  and  domestic ;  but  they  are  treated  harshly,  and 
are  looked  upon  as  inferior  beings :  most  of  the  hard  labour  at  home 
and  in  the  fields  fiiUs  upon  them.  The  men  go  often  out  upon  great 
hunting  parties,  and  sometimes  also  in  marauding  parties  against 
their  neighbouxB.  There  Is  however  no  slave  trade  among  the 
Betchouana,  but  the  prisoners  they  make  are  k^pt  as  domestic  servants. 
Both  men  and  women  rOb  their  bodies  with  greage  mixed  up  with  » 
red  mineral  powder,  which  gives  their  skin  a  shining  and  guttering 
appearance. 
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^  Each  tribe  of  the  Betcliouana  is  under  the  rule  of  a  hereditary 
king  or  chief,  but  his  authority  over  the  subordinate  chie&  seems  to 
be  rather  loose.  In  oases  of  emezgencY,  such  as  the  Mantatee  inya* 
sion,  they  conyene  an  assembly  of  all  the  warriors,  when  bombastic 
speeches  are  delivered  in  succession  by  the  chidb.  These  assemblies 
are  called  Peetaho. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Betchouana  country  lies  east  and  north-east 
of  the  Machlapee  or  Lattakoo  territory,  and  between  that  and  the  sea- 
coast.  The  Moorootzee  country  lies  about  250  miles  distant  west  by 
north  from  Dalagoa  Bay.  The  Yankeetz  are  next  to  the  Moorootssee 
to  the  westward.  The  intermediate  space  between  the  Moorootzee 
and  the  mountains  near  the  coast  is  occupied  by  the  Morremootzans, 
whose  country  consists  chiefly  of  plains.  It  is  watered  by  the  riyer 
Waritzi,  which  flows  northTrard,  and  is  supposed  to  fall  into  the 
Moriqua,  the  riyer  of  the  Moorootzee. 

Beyond  the  Moorootzee  to  the  north-east  are  the  Makween,  a 
numerous  and  powerful  nation,  whose  name  is  known  to  all  the 
southern  tribes,  eyen  to  the  Amakosa  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Cape 
Colony.  It  is  from  the  Makween  that  the  other  tribes  obtain  by 
exchange  much  of  the  copper  and  iron  which  they  afterwards  manu- 
facture, as  well  as  the  beads  which  serye  them  as  money,  and  which 
last  the  Makween  obtain  from  the  Mahalesely  and  the  Mateebelay, 
two  other  numerous  tribes,  who  extend  north-east  towards  Inhamban, 
and  who  trade  with  the  Portuguese  of  the  coast  of  Sofala.  These  two 
last  tribes  are  described  by  the  Moorootzee  as  being  of  a  brown  com- 
plexion, haying  long  hair,  wearing  clothes,  and  riding  on  elephants. 
They  also  trade  northward  with  Zumbo  on  the  Zambese  Riyer. 

(Royal  Geographical  Journal,  yoL  ill;  Thompson's  Travd$  and 
Adventures  in  Southern  Africa;  Mistionary  Jieports.) 

BETHA'BARA,  the  phice  of  our  Sayiour's  baptism  (St  John,  I  28) 
was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jordan,  a  few  miles  aboye  its 
mouth  in  the  Dead  Sea.  It  was  probably  identical  with  the  Beth- 
bara  mentioned  in  Judges  (yilL  24),  where  there  was  a  ford :  the  name 
means  '  place  of  passage.' 

BETH' ANY,  a  yillage  2  miles  E.  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to 
Jericho,  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Mount  of  Oliyes,  was  the  scene  of 
the  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  graye.  It  is  now  called  El-Azariyeh 
(the  Village  of  Lazarus).  (Robinson's  Biblical  lUiearchet;  Dictionary 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography.) 

BETH'EL,  a  city  of  ancient  Palestine,  was  situated  12  miles  K. 
from  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Sichem.  Laige  ancient  ruins,  now 
called  Beittn,  mark  the  site.  It  was  originidly  called  Luz,  but 
obtained  its  new  name,  which  signifies  '  House  of  God,'  from  Jacob, 
who  here  erected  an  altar  on  the  spot  where  he  had  the  yision  of  the 
ladder  with  angels  going  up  and  coming  down  from  Heayen.  (Qen. 
xit  xxyiii.  xxxi)  The  city  belonged  to  Ephraim,  and  stood  close  to 
the  northern  boundary  of  Benjamin.  Jeroboam  desecrated  Bethel 
by  instituting  in  it  uie  worshipT  of  the  golden  calf.  After  the 
captiyity  Bethel  was  fortified ;  it  was  taken  by  Vespasian.  In  the 
time  of  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome,  Bethel  was  reduced  to  a  small 
yillage. 

BETHLEHEM-JUDAH,  Ephrath,  or  Ephrathah,  so  called  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  Bethlehem  of  Zebulon  (Jos.  xix.  16),  stands  on  a 
rising  ground  about  6  miles  S.  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Hebron. 
It  neyer  was  a  town  of  large  size.  The  names  Beth-lehem  ('  house  of 
bread,')  and  Ephrathah  ('fruitful ')  indicated  probably  the  fertility  by 
which  the  territoiy  of  Bethlehem  was  and  is  still  diHtiinguished.  The 
earlier  name  was  Ephrathah  (G^n.  xxxy.  16, 19;  xlyiiL  7).  The  town 
was  fortified  by  Behoboam  (2  Chron.  xi  5, 6).  Bethlehem  was  the  birth- 
place of  Dayid,  whose  ancestor  Boaz  was  liie  principal  proprietor  in 
Bethldiem.  It  is  frequently  called  'the  City  of  Dayid  in  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  also  marked  out  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  destined 
birthplace  of  our  Sayiour,  the  circumstances  of  whose  nativity  are 
described  by  S^  Matthew  (iL)  and  St.  Luke  (ii.).  The  place  of  the 
Natiyity  \b  described  by  Justin  Martyr  ('DiaL'  78),  so  as  to  admit  no 
doubt  of  its  identification  in  his  time  (a.d.  150) ;  and  Origen  aays  that 
the  caye  was  yenerated  eyen  by  aliens  to  the  faith.  A  groye  deaicated 
to  Thammuz  (Adonis)  oyerdiadowed  the  spot  from  the  time  of 
Hadrian  for  about  180  years.  In  a.d.  326  the  pious  empress  Helena, 
mother  of  Constantine  the  Qreat,  built  a  handsome  cnurch  in  the 
form  of  a  cross  oyer  the  place  of  Uie  Natiyity  which  remains  to  this 
day.  This  church  was  much  embellished  by  Constantine ;  the  inte- 
rior was  adorned  witih  moaaic  work.  The  body  of  the  church  \& 
supported  by  forty  white  marble  Corinthian  columns  in  four  rows : 
connected  with  it  are  Latin,  Greek,  and  Armenian  conyents.  The 
whole  building  is  inclosed  by  walls  of  great  strength  with  only  one 
door,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  fortress.  St.  Jerome  resided  here 
in  the  6th  century,  and  here  he  wrote  the  Latin  (Vulgate)  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  and  other  works  on  aacred  literature.  The  yillage 
Beit-el-Lahm  or  Beitlahem  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  and  is 
inhabited  exolusiyely  by  Christians.  It  is  beautifully  situated ;  the 
countiT  around  is  richly  coyered  with  oliyes,  yines,  and  fig-trees,  and 
ft  smali  riyulet  mas  through  the  yaUey . 

There  are  shown  the  house  of  Simeon,  the  tomb  of  Rachel,  the  wells 
for  which  Dayid  longed,  the  place  of  the  Natiyity,  the  foimtains  of 
Solomon,  the  caye  in  which  Dayid  cut  off  Saul's  slarty  the  wilderness 
of  St.  John,  and  the  house  where  Joseph  was  warned  to  flee  into 
Egypt  from  the  wrath  of  Herod.   The  yillage  of  the  shepherds  oonsistB 


of  a  number  of  cayes  still  used  as  a  retreat  for  cattle  and  ehepherdt!  at 
night. 

Bethlehem  of  Zebulon,  now  also  called  Beitlahem,  stood  %  tvw  miles 
N.  from  Nazareth. 

BETHLEHEM.    [PsirNBTLVANiA.] 

BETHTHAQE,  a  yiUage  on  the  Mount  of  Oliyes,  between  Jerusalem 
and  Bethany,  whence  our  Sayiour  obtained  the  asa  on  which  he  rode 
into  Jerusalem.  St.  Jerome  explains  the  name  to  mean  '  yilla  sacer- 
dotalium  maxillarum,'  as  the  yiUage  was  the  residence  of  the  priests 
to  whom  the  maxilla  of  the  yiotims  belonged.  It  has  been  also  held 
to  mean  'place  of  figs,'  from  the  fig-trees  planted  on  the  slopes  of  the 
mounts 

BETHSAI'DA  ('  Abode  of  Fishers'),  a  town  of  Qalilee,  the  birthplace 
of  the  apostles  Peter,  Andrew,  and  Philip,  was  situated  on  the  sea  of 
Tiberias.  It  was  not  far  from  Capernaum.  Some  ruins  on  the 
western  shore,  near  a  rocky  promontory  called  Rag  Sevyada^  are 
belieyed  by  the  natiyes  to  mark  the  site  of  Bethsaida. 

BETHUNE.    [Pas-db-Calais.] 

BETU'WE,  a  large  and  fertile  district  of  Holland,  inclosed  between 
the  Waal,  the  Noiihem  Rhine,  or  Rhine  of  Leyden,  and  the  Lek, 
which  joins  the  Rhine  to  the  Waal,  and  thus  forms  an  island,  which 
occupies  part  of  the  country  of  the  ancient  Batayi,  or  '  Insula  Bata- 
yorum.'  [BATAyL]  The  name  of  Betuwe  is  supposed  to  be  deriyed 
from  that  of  BatayL  The  length  of  the  district  of  Betuwe  from  the 
separation  of  the  Waal  from  the  Rhine  near  the  Prussian  frontier 
to  the  junction  of  the  Lek  with  the  Waal  (here  caUed  the  Mass) 
is  nearly  60  miles  from  east  to  west.  Its  breadth  is  yery  irregular, 
greatest  at  its  western  extremity,  between  Vianen  and  Oorkum, 
where  it  is  about  18  miles.  The  principal  towns  of  the  Betuwe  are 
Gorkum  (8000  inhabitants)  and  Thiel  (4000).  The  riyer  Linghe, 
which  falls  into  the  Waal  at  (}orkum,  crosses  the  Betuwe  through  the 
greater  part  of  its  length.  The  eastern  and  largest  part  of  the  &tuwe 
belongs  to  the  proyinoe  of  Gelderland,  and  the  western  part  to  the 
proyinoe  of  South  Holland.  The  Betuwe  produces  com,  regetables, 
and  fruit  in  abimdance.  A  great  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese  is  also 
made  in  this  district. 

BEVELAND,  a  district  in  the  Dutch  proyinoe  of  Zeeland,  consisting 
of  the  islands  of  Noord  Beyeland  and  Zuid  Beyeland,  with  a  smaller 
island  called  Wolfaartsdijk,  situated  between  the  two.  The  total  area 
is  about  120  square  miles.  These  islands  lie  in  the  great  estuary  of 
the  riyer  Schelde,  and  between  two  branches  of  that  riyer,  the 
east  Schelde  whidi  diyides  them  from  the  islands  of  Tholen  and 
Schouwen,  and  the  Hond,  or  West  Schelde^  which  separates  them  from 
the  mainland.  An  arm  of  the  sea  separates  them  from  the  island  of 
Waloheren,  which  lies  west  of  Beyeland.  South  Beyeland  is  by  far 
the  laigest  and  finest  of  the  three  islands ;  its  length  is  26  miles  from 
east  to  west»  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  between  8  and  9  miles  from 
north  to  south.  It  produces  com,  abundance  of  frxdt  and  yegetables  and 
madder.  Fish  is  also  caught  in  great  plenty  near  the  coast  South 
Beyeland  has  frequently  suffered  from  inundations^  especially  in  the 
great  fiood  of  1682,  by  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  east  side  of 
the  island  was  destroyed.  On  this  part  of  tne  island  stood  the  rich 
town  of  Romerswaal,  which  the  flood  of  1632  separated  from  Beyeland ; 
the  town  was  gradually  encroached  upon  by  the  sea,  till  in  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century  all  the  inhabitants  had  deserted  it. 
Some  of  the  land  which  was  inundated  has  been  since  recoyered. 
Again  in  the  great  floods  of  Jan.  14  and  16,  1808,  whole  districts 
which  had  been  gained  by4he  greatest  patience  and  industry  were 
oyerwhelmed.  The  capital,  Goe»  or  Ttr^Ooet,  a  well-built  fortified 
town  of  about  6600  inhabitiuits,  is  situated  on  the  north  coast  of  South 
Beyeland,  in  41"  SO'  N.  lat,  8"  68'  E.  long.  Ship-building  is  carried  on, 
and  there  is  an  actiye  trade  in  com,  salt,  hops,  &c,  by  means  of  its  har- 
bour, which  is  formed  by  a  short  canal  communicatmg  with  the  East 
Schelde.  There  are  besides  many  yillages  scattered  about  the  island. 
Noord  Beyeland  is  a  much  poorer  country,  being  low  and  marshy ;  it 
was  formerly  a  fine  island,  but  was  swamped  in  the  dreadful  inunda- 
tion of  1632,  when  a  large  part  of  the  inhabitants  perished.  It 
remained  coyered  by  the  waten  for  many  years  after,  until  the  ground 
becoming  raised  by  alluyial  deposits,  it  was  again  embanked  and 
inhabited.  The  length  of  Noord  Beyeland  is  about  13  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  about  4  miles.  It  has  a  few  yillages  or  hamlets,  tha 
principal  of  which  are  Wissenkerke  and  Korijyn.  WolfaarUdijk  is  a 
small  fertile  island,  which  contains  two  yillages  and  about  700 
inhabitants. 

Important  engineering  works  were  commenced  in  July  1862  for  the 
drainage  of  about  36,000  acres,  including  the  eastern  and  submerged 
portion  of  South  Beyeland,  and  the  low  fiats  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
canal  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  which  at  present  separates  the  island  from 
the  continent.  The  plan  comprises  also  the  cutting  of  a  canal  to  the 
west  of  the  yillage  of  ELruiningen,  to  connect  the  East  and  West 
Schelde,  and  so  large  as  to  afford  secure  nayigation  at  all  times  to  the 
largest  class  of  mercantile  yessds  as  well  as  to  frigates;  and  finally  the 
island  is  to  be  ooimected  with  the  mainland  by  a  barrage^  bank,  or  dyke. 
BEVERLEY,  the  capital  of  the  East  Ridmg  of  Yorkshire,  a 
market-town,  borough,  and  the  aeat  of  a  Poor-Law  UnioiL  Beyerley 
and  its  liberties  form  a  separate  diyision  of  the  wapentake  of  HarthilL 
The  town  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  wolds,  and  about  a  mile  from 
the  riyer  Hull,  in  63"  62'  N.  lat.,  0"  26'  W.  long.;  28  miles  £.  by  a 
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finom  York,  and  180  miles  K.  from  London :  the  populttion  of  the 
muniei|Ml  borough  in  1861  waa  8916,  of  the  parliamentary  borough 
10)068.  The  town  ia  goTenied  by  aix  aldermen  and  eighteen  coun> 
dllora,  one  of  whom  ia  mayor;  and  retunut  two  membera  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  The  Uving  of  Beverley  Hinater  ia  a  perpetual 
ouraoy;  St.  Mary's  ia  a  vicarage  held  with  the  rectory  of 
St  Nicholas ;  they  are  in  the  archdeaconry  of  the  East  Riding  and 
diocese  of  York.  Beverley  Poor-Law  Union  containa  36  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  78,218  acrea,  and  a  population  in  1861 
of  20,646. 

The  andent  history  of  Beverley  is  obscure.  The  tract  of  country 
from  the  Humber  to  the  Tyne  waa  in  early  timea  occupied  by  the 
Brigantee;  and  there  are  some  indications  of  there  having  been 
British  settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  Beverley.  Historians  whose 
writings  are  generally  received  as  authentic  date  the  origin  of 
Beverley  at  a.d.  700. 

The  woods  and  marshes  of  Deira  lay  immediately  to  the  north  of 
the  Humber.  These  marshes  are  supposed  to  have  been  lakes  or  meres 
whenever  the  river  Hull  overflowed  the  country.  That  there  have 
been  many  such  meres  in  Holdemeas  and  the  adjacent  country  is 
evident  not  only  from  the  appearance  of  the  district  but  iJso  from 
the  names  of  many  places  within  its  limits,  as  Woodmaaiecf,  Bottea, 
HomjMB,  ko.  There  is  still  a  lai^e  mere  at  Hornsea.  The  termina- 
tion tea  (or  My,  as  it  is  also  spelt)  is  nearly  synonymous  with  mere. 
(Young  and  Bird's  'Qeological  Survey  of  uie  Yorkshire  Coast') 
Beverley  also  takes  its  name  from  one  of  these  lakes — '  Beverlao,*  the 
lake  of  beavers,  "  so  named  from  the  beavers  with  which  the  neigh- 
bouiing  river  Hull  abounded." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  8th  century,  John,  archbishop  of  York, 
dedicated  a  churoh  which  he  founded  at  Beverley  to  St  John  the 
Baptist ;  and  he  afterwards  converted  it  into  a  monastery.  Towarda 
the  dose  of  the  8th  century  the  church  and  monastery  suffered  from 
the  ravages  of  the  Danes.  Athelstan  visited  the  church  of  Beverley 
on  his  route  northward  to  punish  the  bad  faith  of  Constantine,  king 
of  Scotland.  He  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  sainted 
John  of  Beverley,  returned  from  his  expedition  victorious,  and  in 
gratitude  to  his  patron  saint  conferred  great  privileges  and  rich 
possessions  on  the  church  of  St  John.  This  was  probably  about 
037-8.  Athelstan  granted  a  charter  to  the  townsmen  of  Beverley, 
exempting  them  from  certain  tolls,  and  conferring  upon  them 
important  privileges,  in  allusion  to  which  the  following  distich  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  Minster  church,  between  the  pictures  of  Athelstan,  the 
foimder,  and  St  John  of  Beverley,  the  patron-saint  of  the  church : — 
"  Ala  free,  make  1  the 
As  hert  may  thynke,  or  eyh  can  see." 

The  charter  of  Athelstan  was  confirmed,  or  similar  ones  were 
granted,  by  succeeding  kings.  Of  these  rights  and  privileges  the 
people  of  Beverley  were  veiy  careful,  and  applied  for  a  ratification  of 
them  on  the  accession  of  eveiy  new  sovereign. 

Beverley  was  a  manufacturing  town  at  an  early  period,  and  it  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  towns  which  might  "freely  buy  and  sell 
dyed  cloths."  It  is  probable  that  the  arts  of  weaving  and  dying  were 
carried  on  at  Beverley,  woad  and  wool  being  two  of  the  articles 
which  paid  a  toll  when  taken  there  for  sale.  The  rise  of  Hull  about 
the  commencement  of  the  14th  century  interfered  with  the  advance- 
ment of  Beverley,  as  it  offered  greater  facilities  for  domestic  and 


foreign  commerce.  To  promote  the  interests  of  Beverley,  a  charter 
incorporating  the  town  was  procured  in  the  15th  year  of  Elisabeth, 
and  the  right  to  send  two  burgesses  to  represent  the  buivesses  in 
Parliament  was  acknowledged.  A  printing-press  was  established  in 
Beverley  in  the  year  1509  by  Hugo  Qoes,  supposed  to  be  the  son  of 
a  printer  of  Antwerp,  but  as  he  soon  after  removed  to  London,  it  has 
bean  presumed  that  he  received  little  encouragement  to  remain  at 
Beveney.  During  the  civil  wars  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  and  Crom- 
well, Beverley  was  by  turns  subjected  to  the  exactions  of  each  party. 
It  was  here  that  Sir  John  Hotham  was  arrested  by  his  nephew,  on 
his  flight  from  Hull,  "  as  a  traitor  to  the  commonwealth."  Sir  John 
had  represents  Beverley  in  several  successive  parliaments.  Shortly 
after  lus  arrest  he  and  lus  son  were  executed  on  Tower-hill. 

The  modem  town  of  Beverley  is  considerably  more  than  a  mile 
from  its  commencement  on  the  road  from  Hull  to  its  outskirts  on  the 
Driffield  road.  The  town  is  clean  and  well  built;  the  principal  street 
is  wide  and  airy.  The  market-place,  which  comprises  an  area  of 
nearly  four  acrea,  is  ornamented  with  an  octangular  market-cross. 
Situated  in  the  centre  of  an  agricultural  district,  its  present 
commerce  is  chiefly  confined  to  timned  leather,  oatmeal,  malt,  com, 
and  coals.  There  are  a  large  colour  and  whiting  manufactory,  an 
iron-foundry  in  which  agriomtural  implements  are  extensively  made, 
steam  saw-mills,  and  a  ship-building  yard.  The  shambles  is  a  modem 
building  of  brick,  part  of  which  has  been  converted  into  a  com 
exchange.  Beverley  communicates  with  the  river  Hull  by  a  canal, 
about  one  mile  in  length,  called  Beverley-Beck. 

The  finest  object  in  Beverley  is  the  collegiate  church  of  St  John, 
commonly  called  the  Minster  church.  This  edifice  exhibits  examples 
of  early,  decorated,  and  perpendicular  English  styles  of  architecture. 
The  principal  window  at  the  east  end  is  said  to  be  copied  ftota  that 
of  York.  Its  pointed  arch  is  divided  by  mullions,  which  are 
strengthened  by  parallel  ones  on  the  inside ;  these  bear  a  small 
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gallery  oonneoted  with  the  transoms,  which  divide  the  lights  into  two 
portions.  The  entrance  to  the  nave  on  the  north  side  is  by  a  porch  of 
exquisite  beauty ;  it  has  a  panelled  front  which  is  perhaps  unequalled. 
Of  the  west  front  Mr.  Bickman  says,  that  "what  the  west  front  of 
York  is  to  the  decorated,  so  is  this  to  the  perpendicular  style,  with 
this  addition,  that  in  this  front  nothing  but  one  style  is  seen, — all  is 
harmonious."  The  leiijg;th  of  the  Minster  is  884  feet ;  the  breadth  of 
the  nave  and  the  side  aisles  is  64  feet ;  the  transepts  are  167  feet  long. 
The  height  of  the  nave  is  67  feet ;  the  west  towers  are  200  feet  hi^ 
The  celebrated  Percy  Shrine,  which  is  within  the  choir,  is  an  degant 
specimen  of  the  decorated  style,  and  of  most  exquisite  workmanship. 
The  Minster  is  kept  in  repair  frt>m  the  proceeds  of  chantriea  and 
lands,  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  from  Uie  former  prtiperty  of  the 
church,  and  frx>m  special  bequests  for  that  object  The  entiro 
exterior  as  well  as  the  interior  of  the  Minster  was  restored  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Comins,  about  28  years  ago.  It  ia  now  in  excellent 
condition. 

St  Mary's  church  is  an  exceedingly  handsome  and  spadous  gothic 
building,  with  an  elegant  tower  at  the  intersection  of  the  cross.  It 
is  of  the  transition  period  from  Norman  to  early  English,  with  many 
later  and  curious  additions.  Its  repairs  are  provided  for  by  the 
proceeds  of  its  estates,  which  yield  about  8002.  per  annum.  There 
were  formerly  two  other  churches  in  Beverley,  but  they  no  longer 
exist  In  andent  times  there  was  a  monastery  of  Black  Friars,  and 
another  of  Franciscans  or  Gray  Friars,  an  establishment  of  Knights 
Hospitallers,  and  other  reUgious  houses  for  private  retirement,  and 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  infirm.  A  chapel  air  Lidr  Qate,  dedi- 
cated to  St  John,  is  a  chapel-of-ease  to  the  Mmster;  it  containa 
about  850  sittings. 

The  most  ancient  Dissenting  meeting-house  in  Beverley  is  th« 
Independent  chapel.  The  present  building  was  erected  in  1800,  but 
one  which  existed  prior  to  it  was  built  in  1700.  The  Wesleyan  and 
Primitive  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Quakers  have  places  of  worahiow 

At  Beverley  is  a  Qrammar  school  of  great  antiquity.  The  date  of  its 
foundation  is  undiscovered.  The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
corporation,  by  whom  the  master  is  appointed.  The  school  pnanomoa 
a  small  endowment,  consisting  of  a  rent-charge  of  102.  per  annum, 
bequeathed  by  a  Dr.  Metcalf.  Sona  of  freemen  pay  for  the  daasici 
and  mathematics  62.  6«.  per  annum,  in  quarterly  instalments.  "RngliA 
grammar,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are  taught  for  22.  per  annum  addi- 
tionaL  The  school  is  under  the  charge  of  a  head  master  and  four 
other  teachers.  The  number  of  pupils  in  1852  was  48.  A  library 
of  about  1000  volumea,  induding  many  valuable  hooka,  ia  attadied 
to  this  school.  By  endowments  of  various  benefactors  the  sohod 
possesses  several  exhibitions  to  St  John's  college,  Cambridge.  Th« 
Itev.  James  Graves,  formerly  curate  at  the  Minster,  bequeathed 
upwards  of  20002.  to  be  invested  in  the  public  frmds  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  poor  of  St.  Martin's  parish.  Schools  were 
accordingly  commenced  in  1810,  in  which  80  boys  and  80  girls  are 
instructed  on  the  National  system.  The  proceeds  of  the  fund  alio 
partly  support  the  Minster  girLs'  school,  containing  about  85  girls,  and 
an  IxUTant  school  at  Potterhill.  A  National  school  for  boys,  com- 
menced in  1815,  is  attended  by  upwards  of  200  children.  Besides 
these  there  are  several  other  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools. 
A  Blue-Coat  school,  established  in  1700,  maintains,  dothes,  and 
educates  8  pupils.  There  are  in  Beverley  a  mechanics  institute^ 
a  news-room,  a  savings  bank,  and  a  dispensary.  There  is  a  handsome 
railway  station  in  connection  with  a  oranoh  of  the  York  and  North 
Midland  railway. 

The  town  contains  numerous  charitable  institutions,  including 
almshouses,  hospitals  for  widows  and  old  men,  donations  of  coal, 
clothing,  and  money,  distributions  of  bread  at  regular  and  frequent 
intervals,  and  other  gifta  and  charities.  The  freemen  of  the  borough 
enjoy  each  the  right  of  common  for  a  certain  number  of  cattle  over 
an  area  of  about  1200  acres  of  fertile  land  at  a  small  charge. 

The  worthiea  of  Beverley  especially  deserving  of  notice  are,  John 
of  Beverley ;  Alured,  Aired,  or  AUredus,  the  historian ;  John  Aloock, 
succesdvely  bishop  of  Rociieeter,  Worcester,  and  Ely ;  John  Fiaher, 
bishop  of  Rochester;  Bishop  Green,  who  waa  a  benefactor  to  the 
Blue-Coat  school ;  and  several  other  persons  of  minor  note. 

Amongst  the  public  buildings  of  Beverley  are  the  Sessions  House, 
the  East  Riding  House  of  Correction,  and  the  Register  Office.  The 
Sessions  House  is  situated  without  the  North  Bar,  on  the  approach  to 
the  town  fri)m  MaltoiL  The  House  of  Correction  cost  about  42,0002b 
The  Register  Office  is  for  the  registry  of  deeds,  conveyances,  wiling 
&c,  affiocting  "  honors,  manors,  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditamenta" 
within  the  East  Riding.    A  county  court  is  held  at  Beverley. 

(Poulson's  Beverlttej  Communication  from  BctcrUy,) 

BEWCASTLK    [Cumberland.] 

BEWDLEY,  Worcestershire,  a  munidpal  and  parliamentary 
borough  and  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Ribbeafoxd,  and  lower 
division  of  the  hundred  of  Doddingtree,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Sevem,  in  52*  22'  N.  lat,  2"  18'  W.  long.,  15  milea  N.W.  from 
Worcester,  and  129  milea  N.W.  fr^m  London  b«road,  viA  Worcester: 
the  population  of  tbie  municipal  borough  of  Bewdley  in  1851  waa 
3124,  of  the  parliamentary  borough  7318.  The  town  is  governed 
by  four  aldermen  and  nine  burgesses,  one  of  whom  is  mayor,  and 
ratuma  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament     The  Uving  is 
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ft  perpetual  imnej  in  tiM   ftrchdeftooniy  oi  Salop  and  diocem   of 
Hereford. 

Bewdley  is  parUy  built  on  lerel  grotmd  along  the  bank  of  the  Seyem 
and  partly  on  a  gentle  slope  rising  westward  towards  the  uplands  of 
the  K>reet  of  Wyre.     From  the  pleasantness  of  its  situation  it  was 
called  in  Latin  BdLtu  locus,  and  in  French  Beaulieu,  from  which 
i^peUation  (pronounced  like  BeauUeu  in  Hampshire,  Bewley)  the  | 
transition  was  easy  in  course  of  time  to  that  of  Bewdley.    The  manor  ' 
anciently  belonged  to  the  Beaumonts,  the  first  Norman  earls  of 
WarwicL    In  the  5th  of  Richard  IL  it  belonged  to  Roger  Mortimer,  , 
earl  of  March.     When  Edward  Mortimer  ascended  the  throne  as  | 
Edward  lY.  it  was  annexed  to  the  possessions  of  the  crown.     In  the  i 
time  of  James  I.  it  was  held  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.    Since  the  reign 
of  Gharies  II.  it  has  been  held  by  lessees  from  the  crown.    In  the 
12th  year  of  Edward  IV.'s  reign  Bewdley  received  its  first  charter  of 
inoorporation.     After  this  the  town  seems  to  have  increased  in  im- 
portance.    By  the  Act  34  and  35  Henry  VIII.,  c.  26,  it  was  made 
part  of  the  county  of  Worcester.    Previously  it  had  been  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  marches  of  Wales.     In  the  8rd  of  James  I.  the 
borough     obtained    a   new    charter.      This    was    surrendered    by 
the   corporation  to  Charles  II;   but  another  charter  was  obtained 
from  James  IL,  under  which  the  borough  was  goremed  for  twenty 
Tears.     On  the  accession  of  Anne  this  charter  was  declared  from  some 
{nformality  to  be  void,  and  that  of  James  I.  was  confirmed.    Each 
charter  had  its  partisans  in  the  borough ;  double  returns  of  officers 
were  made,  and  a  long  and  expensive  lawsuit  ensued,  which  was  at 
length  terminate  by  the  confirmation  of  the  old  charter. 

The  houses  of  Bewdley  were  originally  constructed  of  timber,  but 
the  three  principal  streets  are  now  well  built  and  paved.  One  of 
these  streets  leads  in  a  direct  line  from  the  bridge  and  then  diverges 
to  the  right  and  left,  the  three  together  approximating  in  form  to  that 
of  the  letter  Y,  with  its  foot  extending  to  the  river.  Bewdley  is  a 
dean  and  pleasant  place.  The  town  is  well  lighted  with  gas  and  has 
ft  plentiful  supply  of  water.  The  sewerage  is  good,  having  been 
rMently  much  improved  by  the  corporation.  Bewdley  Pai-k,  in  the 
Immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  incloses  about  400  acres,  divided  into 
pastures,  arable  land,  waste,  and  woodlands.  Through  this  park  are 
•ome  beautiful  walks,  particularly  that  from  Bewdley  to  Ribbesford, 
which  is  nearly  a  mile  long,  through  fine  groves  of  elm,  oak,  and 
sycamore.    The  scenery  around  is  varied  and  picturesque. 

The  ehapel-of-ease,  which  was  formerly  of  timber,  was  replaced  in 
1748  by  the  present  structure,  a  neat  stone  building  erected  by  sub- 
■oription.  A  new  church  has  been  recently  built  by  subscription  in 
the  Far  Forest,  a  detache«l  part  of  the  borough  of  Bewdley  about  four 
miles  from  the  town.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists,  Quakers, 
ft&d  Unitarians  have  places  of  worship  in  the  town. 

A  Free  Orammar  school  was  established  at  Bewdley  tmder  the 
diarter  granted  to  the  town  by  King  James.  Numerous  small 
additions  have  since  been  made  to  the  endowments  of  the  school,  the 
revenues  of  which  arise  from  a  rent-charge  on  land  at  Shepperdine  in 
Gloucestershire  and  chief  rents.  This  school  has  been  closed  for  the 
last  eighteen  years  on  account  of  a  chancery  suit  which  is  pending 
respecting  its  property.  There  was  formerly  a  Blue-Coat  school  in 
^e  town,  which  has  been  conjoined  with  a  National  school.  A  new 
building  has  been  erected  for  it,  the  site  of  which  was  given  by  the 
crown.  There  are  in  the  town  a  literary  institution,  established  in 
1848,  a  reading-room  connected  with  it,  and  a  library.  The  town-hall 
of  Bewdley  is  a  commodious  modem  building  of  stone  standing  on 
three  arches,  which  are  furnished  with  handsome  iron  gates.  I  he 
front  is  decorated  with  six  square  pilastora,  which  support  a  pediment. 
The  lower  part  of  the  building  is  occupied  as  the  market-place,  which 
consists  of  two  rows  of  stalls  under  arcades  with  an  open  area  in  the 
centre,  having  altogether  a  very  neat  appearance.  The  stone  bridge 
of  three  arches  over  the  Severn  is  a  handsome  modem  structure. 

In  the  town  is  a  very  old  brass  foundry.  There  are  several 
tanneries,  and  manufactories  of  horn  combs  and  lantem  leaves.  ^ 
considerable  amount  of  retail  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  sun-ounding 
country.  Many  of  the  children  and  young  people  obtain  employment 
in  the  Kidderminster  weaving  factories  and  spinning  mills.  Agvi- 
cultural  pursuits  give  employment  to  a  number  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  marketHiay  is  Satui^ay,  and  fairs  are  held  on  the  feast  days  of 
St.  George,  St  Anne,  and  St.  Andrew. 

(Leland*8  Itinerary;  Nash's  Collections  for  the  ffittorp  of  Worcester- 
ikire;  Carlisle's  Endowed  Grammar  Schools;  CommuniccUion  from 
Bewdley.) 

BEX.    [Vaud.] 

BEXLEr.    [Kbkt.] 

BEYRA.     [Beira.] 

BEZIERS.     [Herault.] 

BHADRINATH,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Gurwal,  in  Northern 
Hindustan,  is  situated  on  the  right  side  of  the  river  Vishnoo,  a  large 
ftfliuent  of  the  Alakananda,  in  80'  48'  N.  lat.,  79'  29'  E.  long.  Bhad- 
rinath  derives  all  its  importance  from  its  temple,  which  contains  idols 
that  are  the  objects  <^  great  reverence  throughout  India.  It  is  stated 
that  the  pilgrims  and  religious  mendicants  who  annually  visit  this 
temple  amount  to  nearly  50,000.  Bhadrinath  is  believed  by  Hindoos 
to  be  the  dwelling-place  of  many  holy  persons  who  have  been  living 
there  in  retirement  many  thousand  years.    A  cavern  is  pointed  out  as 


being  the  abode  of  these  saQred  personages ;  bot  as  the  mouth  of  thk 
cavern  is  olcsed  by  a  great  mass  of  snow,  no  person  can  enter  tha 
sanctuary.  The  principal  idol  in  the  temple  is  ft  figure  of  black 
marble,  which,  during  the  season  at  which  pilgrims  resort  to  the 
shrine,  is  clothed  in  gold  and  silver  brocade,  and  is  attended  by  a 
numerous  retinue  of  servants.  But  on  the  departure  of  the  pilgrims 
the  attendants  are  dismissed,  the  clothing  is  removed,  and  the  idol  is 
stowed  away  in  a  vault.  The  principal  nouses  in  the  town  are  occu- 
pied by  Branmins  and  other  attendants  on  the  temple,  most  of  whom 
leave  the  place  during  winter,  and  return  in  time  for  the  reception  of 
the  pilgrims. 

Bhadrinath  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  narrow  valley  about  four  miles 
in  length.  The  town  is  10,294  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
land  to  the  north  rises  to  a  great  height,  the  peak  of  one  mountain 
being  23,411  feet  above  the  sea.  At  the  end  of  May  masses  of  suow 
70  feet  thick  have  been  observed  on  these  mountains,  some  of  which 
are  perpetually  covered  with  snow.  Near  to  the  high  peak  just  men- 
tioned is  a  spring  of  hot  water,  the  steam  rising  from  which  emits  a 
sulphurous  smeU. 

BHOPAL,  or  BOPAUL,  a  small  principality  in  Central  India,  lying 
between  22**  33'  and  23*  45'  N.  hit,  76**  80'  and  78°  53'  K  long. ;  its 
ex1a*eme  length  from  east  to  west  is  120  miles,  and  its  extreme  breadth 
from  north  to  south  60  miles :  its  area  is  computed  at  6764  square 
miles.  This  principality  is  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  the  Malmitta 
states,  S.  by  the  Nerbuddah  River,  and  £.  by  the  ceded  districts  on 
the  Nerbuddah.  Bhopal  state  is  protected  by  the  British  government, 
and  is  bound  by  treaty  to  maintain  a  contingent  force  of  upwards  of 
800  men,  under  the  command  of  European  officers.  This  force  is 
independent  of  the  Nawaub's  troops  and  of  a  feudal  force  of  1230 
men.  The  population  of  the  state  is  663,656 ;  its  yearly  revenue  is 
about  220,0002. 

A  hilly  tract,  forming  part  of  the  Yindhya  Mountains,  passes 
through  ihe  centre  of  Bhopal  from  east  to  west.  The  soil  is  generally 
fertile,  especially  in  the  valleys,  where  it  consists  either  of  a  loose, 
rich,  black  loam,  or  of  a  more  compact  ferruginous  mould.  'The 
principal  vegetable  products  are  wheat,  maize,  peas,  and  some  other 
grains  (gram,  jo  wary,  tc)  peculiar  to  Central  India.  Rice  is  not 
largely  cultivated,  but  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  ginger  are  raised 
in  quantities  l)eyond  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  and  are  exchanged 
for  salt  and  manufactured  goods.  Bhopal  is  well  watered,  having, 
besides  the  Nerbuddah,  numerous  smaller  streams,  of  which  the  Bet- 
wah  is  the  most  considerable.  This  river  rises  on  the  north  slope  of 
the  Yindhya  Mountains,  and  flows  through  Bhopal  to  the  Jumna 
below  Kalpee,  having  completed  a  course  of  about  340  miles.  The 
Betwah  is  not  navigable  at  any  season.  The  town  of  Bhopal  is 
inclosed  by  a  stone  wall,  which  has  fallen  into  disrepair.  On  the 
south-west  side  of  the  town  is  a  large  tank,  4^  miles  long  and  a  mile 
and  a  half  broad,  formed  by  an  embankment  at  the  confluence  of 
several  streams.  The  river  Bees  issues  from  this  tank  and  flows  to 
the  north-east  for  82  miles,  when  it  falls  into  the  Betwah  one  mile 
north  of  the  town  of  Bllsa  in  Scindia's  dominions.  On  the  east  of 
the  town  of  Bhopal  is  a  smaller  tank  about  2  miles  long  from  north 
to  south. 


boundary  of  the  province  of  Agra.  The  area  of  the  territory  of  Bhurt- 
poor  is  about  1978  squai-e  miles;  the  population  is  about  600,000 ; 
the  yearly  revenue  of  the  state  is  about  170,000^.  The  territory  of 
Bhurtpoor  is  governed  by  a  native  raja,  who  is  one  of  the  principal 
chieftains  of  the  Jauts.  In  1803  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the 
then  raja  and  the  East  India  Company,  by  whidi  it  was  provided 
that  the  state  should  be  taken  under  British  protection,  the  raja 
engaging  on  his  part  to  act  as  a  friendly  ally  to  the  British.  This 
treaty  having  been  broken  by  the  raja.  Lord  Lake  In  1805  besieged 
and  took  the  fortress  of  Bhurtiwor,  but  it  was  restored  to  the  raja  on 
payment  of  a  fine  of  20  lacs  of  rupees,  or  about  200,000^.  sterling.  In 
1826  the  succession  to  the  sovei-eignty  was  disputed,  and  the  town 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  claimant  who  was  opposetl  by  the  British. 
Lord  Combermere  in  1826  took  the  fortress,  which  was  then  a  place 
of  great  strength,  beinn:  surrounded  by  high  walls  60  feet  thick, 
8  miles  in  circuit,  and  having  a  wide  and  deep  ditch  beyond.  The 
principal  fort  stood  on  high  ground  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  town. 
Phis  fort  with  the  principal  b.-wtions  and  other  military  defences  have 
smce  been  blown  up  and  demolished.  The  present  relation  of  Bhurt- 
poor to  the  East  India  Company's  government  is  that  of  a  state  pro- 
tected but  not  tributaiy.  Its  military  resources  consist  of  1500 
cavahy,  8700  infantry,  and  200  artillery. 

The  soil  of  the  territory  of  Bhurtpoor  is  in  general  light  and  sandy, 
and  the  country  is  bore  of  trees.  Bishop  Heber  describes  the  land  as 
bemg  among  the  best-cultivated  and  watered  tracts  that  he  had  seen 
m  India;  it  is  irrigated  only  from  wells.  The  principal  productions 
are  sugar,  com,  and  cotton,  the  cultivation  of  sugar  being  somewhat 
carefuUy  attended  to.  The  villages  are  said  by  the  bishop  to  have 
been  in  got.d  condition  and  repair,  while  the  whole  country  afforded  a 
pleasmg  picture  of  industry. 

In  the  territory  of  Bhurtpoor  there  are  besides  Bhurtpoor,  the 
capital,  several  other  towns,  among  which  are  Combher,  Beeg,  Weyre, 
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Biana,  Kurnau,  Qopaulghur,  Nuggar,  BoWm,  Wheegnish,  Roodawah, 
Kudbharee,  and  Phuner.  Combher,  which  is  in  27*  17'  N.  lal, 
77"  14'  R  long.,  ia  the  plaoe  whare  the  aalt  ia  manufacttind  which  ia 
largely  oonaumed  in  Upper  Hindustan  under  the  name  of  <  halumha;' 
this  aalt  ia  procured  by  evaporation  from  the  water  of  some  hrine- 
Bpriagt  found  in  the  naighbourhooMd.  J)«eg  ia  situated  in  37*  80' 
K.  lat,  77"  12'  E,  long.  The  ruina  of  many  fine  pakoea  give  this 
fortress  the  appearance  of  having  onoe  been  a  plaoe  of  importanoe.  A 
aevara  action  was  fought  under  ita  walls  in  1805  between  the  lgpgli«h 
forces  under  Lord  Ls]ke  and  the  army  of  Holkar,  in  which  the  latter 
was  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  During  the  rainy  season  the  town 
would  be  subject  to  ii^ury  from  the  torrents  that  pour  down  from 
the  highlands  but  for  extensiTe  embankments  which  are  constantly 
kept  in  repair.  Weifre,  in  27*  2'  N.  lat,  77'  2^  E.  long.,  is  on  the 
high  road  from  Jeypore  to  Agra.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  mud 
waJlfl  with  circular  bastions ;  the  interior  consists  of  an  incongruous 
assemblage  of  mud  huts  and  magnificent  marble  dwellings  wiih.  gar- 
dens and  fountains;  the  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of  Jauts  and 
Hohammedans.  Biana,  which  was  the  former  capital  of  the  province 
of  Agra,  U  situated  on  the  Ban  Ounga  Riyer,  in  26'  67'  M.  lat,  77''  8' 
E.  long.  This  town  was  first  conquered  by  the  Hohammedans  in 
1197.  It  ia  still  a  considerable  plaoe,  containing  several  large  stone 
houses.  The  inhabitants  embark  with  activity  in  commercial  pursuits. 
JTamoti  covers  an  extensive  site,  but  is  for  the  most  part  in  ruins, 
only  the  eastern  quarter  being  at  all  inhabited ;  it  has  a  large  brick 
fort  in  the  centre,  which  is  also  in  ruins.  The  other  towns  Uiat  have 
been  named  do  not  require  further  notice. 

BIAFRA,  BIQHT  OF,  m  the  innermost  part  of  the  Oulf  of  Guinea, 
on  the  western  coast  of  Africa  :  it  is  bounded  S.  by  Cape  Lopez  (about 
1**  SO'  a  lat),  and  N.  by  Cape  Formosa  (6*  40'  N.  lal,  and  near  6^*  E. 
long.) ;  Cape  Formosa  divides  it  from  the  Bight  of  Benin.  A  straight 
line  uniting  both  promontories  and  passing  near  Prince's  Island  (Isola 
do  Principe),  would  meaaure  about  £80  miles,  and  would  be  upwards 
of  250  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Old  Calabar  River,  which  enters 
the  innermost  comer  of  the  Bight.  The  shores  of  the  bay  probably 
measure  more  than  800  miles. 

The  current  prevailing  in  this  bay  does  not  appear  to  be  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  equatorial  current  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
which  commences  near  the  island  of  Anno  Bom,  but  aeems  to  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  current  which  comes  up  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
along  the  western  shores  of  Africa.  The  wind  generally  blows  from 
the  south-webt  or  south.  The  current  however  is  chsjiged  by  the 
tornadoes  whenever  they  occur  at  full  or  change,  at  which  time 
blowing  from  the  south-east  or  north-east  with  great  violence,  they 
alter  the  direction  of  the  current  to  west-south-west  or  west-north- 
west. 

The  northern  shores  of  the  bay,  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Old  Csla- 
bar  River,  are  flat  and  low,  belonging  to  the  extensivu  delta,  of  the 
Quorra.  The  Old  Calabar  River  is  ^te  first  river  on  this  side  which 
has  no  communication  with  the  Quorra,  to  which  it  runs  parallel,  and 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  hilly  country  extending  southward  also 
to  the  Rio  del  Rey.  To  Uie  south  of  the  Rio  del  Rey  the  country 
rises  into  mountains,  which,  opposite  the  island  of  Fernando  Po,  attain 
a  considerable  height  These  mountains,  called  Cameroon  Mountains, 
from  the  river  Cameroon,  which  bounds  Uiem  on  the  south,  contain  a 
peak  which  is  estimated  to  be  18,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

South  of  this  mountam  region  runs  the  river  Cameroon,  vrfiich 
enters  the  Bight  from  the  north-esat,  near  4"  N.  lat,  9**  40'  £.  long., 
by  an  sBstuary  20  miles  in  width,  and  containing  several  islands.  The 
shores  of  the  nstuary  are  covered  with  impenetrable  thickets  of  man- 
groves. [Camxroon.]  South  of  the  Cameroon  extends  a  hilly  or 
rsther  mountainoua  country,  which  by  degrees  recedes  farther  into 
the  interior  and  Leaves  a  low  and  often  swampy  tract  along  the  shore, 
especially  to  the  south  of  Cape  St  John.  South  of  this  cape  the  coast 
forms  two  smaller  bays,  divided  from  one  another  by  a  comparatively 
narrow  tract  of  land,  which  terminates  in  Cape  Clara,  0*  18'  N.  lat 
Into  the  northern  of  these  bays  the  river  Danger,  or  Rio  d'Angra, 
empties  itself.  This  river,  which  is  called  by  the  natives  M oohnda, 
flows  far  from  the  interior,  and  though  it  is  not  jm  wide  as  the  Gaboon, 
its  southern  neighbour,  it  is  oonsiderably  deeper.  The  southern  bay 
between  Cape  Clara  and  Sandy  Point  may  be  conaidersd  as  the  nstuary 
ot  the  Gabcion  River. 

The  Oaboon  enters  the  bay  of  Biafra  by  an  extensive  sestuary  which 
at  its  junction  with  the  open  sea  is  about  18  miles  wide,  and  it  extends 
eastward  45  miles  and  upwards.  About  twenty-two  or  twenty-three 
miles  from,  the  open  sea  are  two  islands,  called  Parrot  or  Embenee, 
and  Konig  or  Dambee,  of  which  only  the  latter  and  lai^r  is  inhabited. 
East  of  these  islands  the  ssstuary  grows  still  wider,  forming  two  small 
bays  on  the  south  and  north,  so  that  it  here  is  SO  miles  across ;  but 
it  soon  narrows  to  about  12  miles,  which  breadth  it  preserves  to  its 
eastern  extremity,  about  forty  or  forty-five  miles  from  the  sea.  At  its 
upper  end  it  receives  two  laige  rivers ;  one  runs  from  the  east  and 
falls  into  the  sastuary  with  a  mouth  about  4  miles  wide;  the  other 
proceeds  from  the  south-south-east,  and  at  ita  embouchure  is  about 
2  miles  wida  The  eastern  river,  at  a  considerable  distanoe  horn  its 
mouth,  is  still  a  mile  wide.  The  river  whi<^  flows  from  the  south- 
east ia  the  Ogovawai,  and  is  said  to  divide  in  the  interior  into  two 
branches  of  vdiichtfae  southisni  one  runs  into  the  Congo,  oompani- 


tively  a  amall  river  before  this  confluence,  which  takes  place  about 
ten  days'  pull  from  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  River. 

The  places  most  resorted  to  by  European  traders  are  George's  Town, 
or  Naango,  on  a  creek  of  the  testuary  of  the  Gaboon,  about  forty-five 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  Mayumba,  farther  south  on  the  coast,  and 
nearly  at  equal  distance  from  the  Gaboon  and  Congo  rivers.  Naango 
consists  of  one  street,  wide,  regular,  and  clean.  The  houses  are  very 
neatly  constructed  of  bamboo,  and  the  manners  of  the  more  wealthy 
inhabitants  are  very  pleasing  and  iiospitable,  and  a  European  may 
reside  among  them  not  only  with  safety  but  with  comfort  The 
inhabitants  do  not  amount  to  more  than  500  in  number.  The  princi- 
pal exports  are  red  wood  and  ivory,  both  of  which  are  in  abundance. 

The  climate  about  this  part  of  the  Gaboon  is  very  unhealthy,  the 
heat  being  very  great,  aod  always  sensibly  greater  than  on  the  Gold 
Coast  or  in  the  interior ;  but  it  is  especially  intense  before  the  settiiig- 
in  of  the  sea-breeze.  The  insalubrity  of  the  climate  is  however  still 
more  caused  by  evaporation,  especially  in  the  wet  season,  when  the 
vapours  arising  from  the  inundated  country  render  the  atmosphere  so 
dense  that  it  becomes  very  oppressive. 

Wild  animals  are  numerous,  especially  elephants,  which  are  killed 
by  the  natives  with  poisoned  arms.  Other  remarkable  animals  are 
the  orang-outan  and  uther  kinds  of  monkeys,  among  which  one, 
called  by  the  natives  '  Indeyona,'  is  said  to  be  five  feet  high  aud  four 
feet  across  the  shoulders.  Chameleons  are  numerous.  Of  domestic 
animals  only  goats  and  fowls  are  reared,  and  in  the  interior  dogs  also, 
which  are  used  as  food.  Water-birds  are  not  common,  except 
pelicans.    In  the  creeks  of  the  sMtuary  white  mullets  abound. 

Ag^culture  is  very  little  attended  to,  nature  having  been  so  boun- 
tiful in  her  gifts  that  the  laboiir  of  sowing  and  reaping  is  almost 
unnecessary.  Cotton  and  tobacco  grow  spontaneously ;  the  caout- 
chouc-tree is  common,  and  likewise  a  species  of  butter- tree,  and  the 
tree  from  which  the  koUa-nuts  are  gathered.  The  mangrove-trees  are 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  creeks  and  rivers,  aud  they  even  grow  some 
yards  from  the  bank  in  the  water,  where  their  lower  branches  are 
frequently  covered  with  oysters.  The  palm-wine  tree  is  plentiful 
Like  most  parts  of  the  countries  inclosing  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  the 
woods  are  so  covered  beneath  with  shrubs  and  plants  that  thoy  seem 
impenetrable. 

Neither  gold  nor  silver  is  found  in  this  part  of  Africa.  Iron  is 
everywhere  abundant,  and  is  got  out  and  worked  by  the  Kaylee,  a 
nation  inhabiting  the  mountainoua  and  woody  country  ea^t  of  the 
Gaboon  on  the  banks  of  the  river  running  from  the  east  This  tribe 
also  makes  cloth  of  bamboo,  which  ressmbles  coarse  brown  Holland. 
Their  mats  are  very  fine,  and  much  varied  in  colours  and  pattemaL 

The  negro-tribes  inhabiting  this  country  do  not  seem  to  belong  to* 
(me  nation  :  the  languages  spoken  by  them  vary  too  greatly  to  admit 
such  a  supposition.  This  country  contains  a  great  number  of  small 
states,  no  great  controlling  kingdom  being  found  here  as  to  the  west 
of  the  Quorra.  The  most  considerable  is  that  of  the  Oroongo,  which 
comprehends  the  country  about  Cape  Lopex 

(Bowdich's  MUtion  from  Cape  Coast  Cattle  to  the  Ashanteet; 
Lander,  Journal  of  the  Oeographical  8oeiety^  ii. ;  Map  of  Bergbaua.) 

BIALYSTOK,  a  province  of  Western  Russia,  situated  between 
62**  8'  and  68**  88'  N.  lat,  22*>  30'  and  24**  12'  E.  long.,  is  bounded 
N.  and  W.  by  Poland,  S.  and  E.  by  Grodno.  Its  area  is  2900  square 
miles,  and  its  population  about  285,000.  It  constituted  part  of  the 
former  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  belonged  to  the  voyvodeship  of 
Podlachia  until  it  was  incorporated  with  the  Russian  dominions 
under  the  third  treaty  of  partition  in  1795.  The  greater  part  of 
Bialystok  however  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  duchy  of 
Warsaw  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  in  1807,  and  the  remsinder 
was  erected  into  a  distinct  province,  which  an  ukase  of  1831  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  government  of  Grodno,  to  which  we  believe 
it  was  definitively  united  in  1842.  The  surface  is  generally  level :  the 
soil  is  in  most  parts  Light  and  sandy,  but  adapted  to  agricultural 
purposes,  And  in  the  southern  dis^cts,  where  there  is  an  inter- 
mixture of  sand  and  loam,  it  is  highly  productive.  The  province  is 
divided  into  four  circles,  Bialystok,  Drohicsyn,  Sokolka,  and  Bielsk. 
The  first  three  contain  large  forests.  The  principal  river  is  the 
Western  Bug,  which  bounds  the  province  on  the  south-west  and, 
being  navigable,  connects  it  with  Warsaw  and  Danaig  by  means  of  the 
Vistula.  The  Bober  or  Bobra  separates  the  province  from  Poland  on 
the  north-west  This  river  runs  with  an  extremely  slow  current 
through  laige  swamps  and  morasses,  and  inundates  the  adjacent 
country  every  spring.  The  climate  is  healthy,  except  in  those  parta 
iiriiere  the  exhalations  from  the  swamps  infect  the  air.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  principally  employed  in  husbandry.  Rye,  wheat,  buckwheat, 
peas,  hemp,  and  flax  are  grown  extensivdy.  Game  and  wild  animals, 
particulariy  wolves,  foxes,  deer,  and  boars,  are  plentiful ;  the  breed  of 
horses  is  good ;  the  sheep  are  of  the  black  species.  The  rearing  of 
homed  cattle  is  so  ill  conducted  that  milk  is  scarce,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants are  obliged  to  import  both  butter  and  cheeee.  Large  quantities 
of  timber,  together  with  some  tallow,  black  wool,  wax,  and  honeyi 
are  exported.  The  province  yields  no  minerals  except  fr«est<»ie,  olay« 
linseetone,  and  a  Uttle  iron,  whidi  is  consumed  in  the  country. 

Bialyttok,  the  capital,  Ues  on  the  Uttle  river  Bial,  in  58**  7'  K.  lal, 
28"  18'  £.  long. :  population,  6000.  It  faaa  a  spacious  msfket,  a 
palace  and  park,  once  belonging  to  the  oo«nts  of  Pdocky,  bui  M 
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present  to  the  town;  two  chuxx:hea,.two  cbapeU,  a  conrent,  a  gym- 
nasium, a  lying-in  institution,  &c  The  town  is  regularly  built^  sevend  of 
the  streets  are  bordered  with  lim&>treeB,  broad,  at  right  angles  to  one 
another,  and  paved.  The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  wood.  Among 
the  other  towns  are-^BieUk,  which  stands  in  a  yeiy  fertile  district 
watered  by  the  Narey  and  the  Nurzek,  23  miles  S.  from  Bialystok,  and 
has  2000  inhabitants  :  Sokolka,  on  the  road  from  BiiUystok  to 
Qrodno;  population  1100:  Drohiayn  on  the  Bug,  which  has  1000 
inhabitants:  deehanwwik  on  the  Nursek,  a  feeder  of  the  Bug; 
population  2700:  and  SirnnitUffce,  a  well-built  town,  with  4000 
inhabitants. 

BIBERACH,  a  town  in  the  Donau-Kreis  (circle  of  the  Danube),  and 
in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg,  is  situated  in 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Riess,  and  on  the  little  river  of  that  name. 
It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  vrith  towers  and  a  ditch;  contains  four 
churches,  two  public  schools,  three  elementary  or  national  schools,  a 
well-endowed  hospital,  two  suppressed  monasteries,  and  has  a  corn- 
market^  much  frequented :  the  nimiber  of  inhabitants  is  about  6000. 
Independently  of  agriculture  and  grazing,  the  inhabitants  are  engaged 
in  weaving  fustians  and  linens,  tfrnning,  paper-making,  brewing,  and 
bleaching.  It  was  the  scene  of  severe  conflicts  between  the  Austrians 
and  the  French  in  1796  and  1800.  Biberach  came  under  the 
domioion  of  Baden  in  1802,  and  was  ceded  by  Baden  to  Wurtembeiig 
in  1806.  It  Ues  in  48"*  5*  N.  lat,  9**  47'  K  long.  Wieland  was  a 
native  of  Bibexach.  The  cold  baths  of  Jordan  are  situated  in  the 
middle  of  a  picturesque  district  about  two  miles  from  Biberach. 

BICESTER,'  BISETTER,  or  BURCHESTER,  Oxfordshire,  a 
market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of 
Bicester  and  hundred  of  Ploughley,  is  situated  in  51°  54'  N.  lat., 
1*  8'  W.  long.,  distant  12  miles  N.N.E.  from  Oxford,  64  miles  W.N.W. 
from  London  by  road,  and  664  Qiiles  by  the  Buckinghamshire  branch 
of  the  London  and  North- Western  lailway :  the  population  of  the 
town  in  1861  was  2763.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry 
and  diocese  of  Oxford.  Bicester  Poor-Law  Union  contains  38 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  66,066  acres,  and  a  popula- 
tion in  1861  of  15,664. 

The  origin  of  Bicester  was  probably  about  the  year  640,  when 
Birinus  was  bishop  of  Caer  Dor,  or  Dorchester,  in  Oxfordshink 
There  seems  to  have  been  here  in  the  time  of  Birinus  a  frontier 
gazrison  of  the  West  Saxons  against  the  Mercians;  and  it  may  have 
assumed  his  name  (Birincester,  or  Birin's  town)  because  built  by  his 
advice  and  assistance  out  of  the  ruins  of  Alchester  and  Chesterton,  or 
because  a  church  was  built  and  endowed  by  him.  Alchester,  or  Alcester, 
the  ^lia  Castra  of  Richud  of  Cirencester,  was  a  city  of  a  square  form, 
^divided  by  four  streets,  and  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  garrisoned 
places  oonstmcted  by  Plautius  to  secure  the  newly-acquired  countiy 
after  his  early  triumphs  over  the  Britons.  The  name  '  Alchester'  is 
still  retained  for  the  site  on  which  it  stood,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
to  the  south-west  of  Bicester,  where,  although  the  soil  has  long  been 
under  cultivation,  Roman  coins  and  fragments  of  buildings  have 
occasionally  been  discovered  in  excavating. 

The  parish  of  Bicester  is  divided  into  two  districts  or  townships, 
called  mug's  End  and  Market  End.  The  old  town  of  Birinoester, 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  stood  on  the 
west  part  or  King's  End ;  the  other  portion  was  formerly  called  Bury 
Bnd,  out  reoeived  its  present  name  from  the  weekly  market  which  was 
granted  in  the  19th  of  Henry  YI.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IL  (1182), 
Qilbert  Basset^  baron  of  Hedingdon,  founded  at  Bicester  a  religious 
house  for  a  prior  and  eleven  canons  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine, 
dedicated  to  St  Eadburg  of  Aylesbury.  The  name  of  the  saint  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated  is  still  preserved  in  St  Edburg^s  Well  in  the 
vicinity.  There  was  a  neat  and  much  frequented  walk  leading  to  this 
well  m>m  the  prioiy  and  town.  This  is  now  denominated 
St  Edbnrg's  Walk. 

The  town  of  Bicester  is  neatly  built  Considerable  improvement 
has  taken  place  in  its  appearance  of  late  years.  The  streets  are 
paved,  and  lighted  with  gas ;  and  the  sewerage  has  been  improved. 
The  parish  church  is  a  neat  and  commodious  building,  erected  about 
the  year  1400  on  the  site  of  a  former  structure.  It  consists  of  nave, 
chancel,  and  aisles,  and  has  a  lofty  square  tower.  The  interior 
contains  several  fine  monuments  and  old  sculptures.  It  wiU 
accommodate  about  1600  persons.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
Independents  have  places  of  worship.  There  are  in  the  town  a 
Charity  school  for  clothing  and  educating  30  poor  boys,  a  Diocesan 
school  for  boys  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  a  National  school,  a 
school  for  60  girls,  which  is  supported  by  subscription,  and  a  savings 
bank. 

Bicester  possesses  no  manufactures ;  the  trade  carried  on  is  chiefly 
dependent  on  agriculture.  The  town  is  noted  for  its  ale.  The 
Oxiiord  Canal,  which  passes  near  the  town,  is  of  considerable 
advantage  to  Uie  trade  of  Bicester,  but  the  chief  part  of  its  prosperity 
arises  from  the  fairs  and  markets  held  here,  which  are  well  attended. 
Friday  is  the  market-day;  £gdrs  are  held  on  Easter-Friday,  the  first 
Friday  in  June,  August  6th,  the  Friday  after  Old  Michaelmas,  and 
two  following  Fridays,  and  the  third  Friday  in  December.  A  wool 
fair  is  held  in  July. 

Bicester  Union  workhouse,  a  spacious  brick  building  capable  of 
aooonunodating  320  inmates,  was  erected  in  1886.    The  parochial 


charities  for  the  benefit  of  decayed  inhabitants,  and  for  the  poor 
generally,  are  numerous. 

BICKNOR,  ENGLISH.    [GLononnBSHiRi.] 

BIDASOA,  or  VIDASOA.    [Nav^iuu.] 

BIDDULPH.      [STAFVORD0HIRE.] 

BIDEFORD,  Devonshire,  a  borough,  market-town,  port^  and  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Bideford  and  hundred  of 
Shebbear,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  tiie  river  Torridge  near  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Taw,  in  51*  1'  N.  lat,  4**  13'  W.  long.  It  is  29  miles 
N.W.  by  W.  from  Exeter,  201  miles  W.  by  S.  from  London :  the 
population  of  Bideford  parish  and  borough  in  1861  was  6776.  The 
town  is  governed  by  four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors,  one  of 
whom  is  mayor.  The  living  is  a  rectoir  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Barn- 
staple and  diocese  of  Exeter.  Bideford  Poor-Law  Union  contains  18 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  78,160  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1861  of  19,487. 

bideford,  sometimes,  but  erroneously,  spelt  Biddeford,  derives  its 
name  from  its  local  position,  being  situated  near  an  andent  foi-d,  '  by 
the  ford.'  At  the  Conquest  it  was  bestowed  on  Richard  de  Granville, 
a  Norman  nobleman,  by  William  L  Camden  mentions  Bideford  as  a 
place  of  little  consequence  in  his  time,  and  Leland  only  mentions  its 
bridge,  which  he  calls  a  **  notable  work,  fairly  walled  on  each  side." 
In  1573  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  the  town  a  charter,  making  it  a  free 
borough.  This  charter  was  enlarged  and  confirmed  by  James  I.,  in 
the  seventh  and  sixteenth  years  of  his  reign.  Bideford  got  excused 
from  the  bwden  of  sending  members  to  Parliament  as  a  very  great 
favour,  through  the  interest  at  court  of  the  QranviUe  family.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  place  were  active  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I. 
Two  forts  were  erected,  one  on  each  side  of  the  river  Torridge,  so  as 
to  command  the  river  and  the  town ;  and  another  was  built  at  Apple- 
dore,  which  eflfectually  commands  the  entrance  of  the  rivers  Torridge 
and  Taw.  These  forts,  as  well  as  the  towns  of  Bideford  and 
Barnstaple,  surrendered  to  the  Royalists  on  September  2nd,  1643. 
Some  remains  of  the  fort  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  still  exist 
They  are  situated  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  are  known  as  Chudleigh 
Fort,  so  called  after  the  commander  of  the  parliamentary  forces  by 
whom  the  fortifications  were  built  In  1680  Bideford  was  visited  by 
the  plague,  which  swept  off  a  great  number  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  town  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and 
stands  at  a  considerable  elevation.  A  handsome  bridge  of  twenty-four 
arches,  677  feet  in  length,  unites  the  two  parts  of  the  town.  The 
bridge  is  endowed  with  certain  lands  for  its  repair.  The  annual 
revenue  from  the  bridge  endowment  is  from  3002.  to  4002.  The 
trustees  are  a  corporation  and  have  a  common  seaL  A  hall  was 
built  for  their  use  in  1768.  The  bridge  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Bideford  as  their  principal  promenade :  it  is  in  many  respects  well 
adapted  for  such  a  purpose,  tiie  surroundinig  sceneiy  and  the  view  on 
the  river  especially  at  high  water  being  of  an  interesting  character. 
The  position  of  the  town  is  highly  fsvourable  to  the  health  of  its 
inhabitants,  as  it  affords  facilities  for  good  drainage  and  for  keeping 
the  streets  cleazL  The  town  is  well  paved  and  is  lighted  with  gas ; 
and  it  has  a  plentiful  supply  of  water.  There  is  a  fine  quay  1200  feet 
in  length. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Mary,  is  supposed  to  have  been  built 
about  the  14th  century.  Externally  the  edifice  does  not  present  a 
very  attractive  appearance ;  the  interior  contains  several  interesting 
monuments  and  has  a  handsomely  carved  stone  screen  between  the 
chancel  and  the  south  aisle.  It  wiU  accommodate  about  2000  persons. 
The  tower  has  six  bells.  There  are  places  of  worship  in  Bideibrd  for 
Independents,  Baptists,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  and 
Bible  Christians.  There  are  in  the  town  National,  British,  and  In£snt 
schools.  The  Free  Grammar  school  is  of  andent  date.  It  has  an 
income  fh>m  endowment  of  632.  a  year  with  a  house,  and  had  61 
scholars  in  1861,  of  whom  6  were  free.  The  school  is  under  the  care 
of  a  head  master  and  three  other  teachers.  The  school-house  was 
rebuilt  in  1667,  and  a  new  front  was  added  in  1780.  There  is  a 
Commercial  school,  at  which  a  certain  number  of  boys  are  educated 
at  the  expense  of  the  bridge  trustees.  An  hospital  was  buUt  in  the 
old  town  for  twelve  poor  families,  pursuant  to  the  wiU  of  Mr.  Heniy 
Amory,  who  died  in  1^63.  In  1810  Mrs.  Margaret  Newcommen  left 
a  considerable  fund  for  poor  Dissenters  in  this  and  the  adjoining 
parishes.  Mr.  John  Strange  founded  four  almshouses  in  1646. 
There  are  a  literary  and  scientific  institution,  a  subsoiption  reading- 
room,  with  a  billiard-room  attached,  and  a  dispensary  late^  established, 
which  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 

Bideford  was  a  town  of  considerable  importance  at  a  very  early 
date.  Silk-weaving  was  introduced  in  1660,  and  after  tiie  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1686  many  French  Protestants  settled  in 
the  town,  and  established  cotton  and  silk  manufactures.  In  Charles 
L's  time  lai^ge  quantities  of  wool  were  imported  from  Spain,  and 
considerable  commerce  was  carried  on  with  Holland,  France,  and  the 
Mediterranean.  The  foreign  trade  now  carried  on  frY>m  Bidefoid  is 
not  of  large  amount  The  exports  are  oak-bark,  which  is  shipped  in 
considerable  quantities  to  Scotiand  and  Ireland ;  earthenware,  tiles,  &c, 
to  Wales,  Guernsey,  and  Jersey;  add  Unen  and  woollen  goods,  cordage^ 
iron,  naval  stores,  provisions,  kc,  to  the  North  American  colonies. 
Com  is  laii^ly  exported  to  the  metropolis  and  to  the  ports  along  the 
coast    Bideford  is  advantageously  situated  for  the  snippiog  tiade, 
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being  within  four  miled  of  tlie  sea,  and  having  at  full  tide  sufficient 
depth  of  water  at  the  quay  to  allow  Teaaels  of  600  tons  burden  to 
oome  up  and  unload.  The  river  is  here  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile  in 
width,  and  is  navigable  for  small  craft  about  eight  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour.  Vessels  of  60  or  70  tons  burden  can  by 
lowering  their  masts  pass  under  Bideford  Bridge,  and  sail  up  the 
river  to  the  basin  of  the  Torridge  CanaL  On  December  Slst  1852 
there  were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  of  Bideford  68  vessels 
under  50  tons  burden,  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  which  was  2101 ; 
above  50  tons  78  vessels,  aggregate  tonnage  8730,  with  one  steamer 
of  74  tons.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at 
the  port  during  the  year  1852  were — Coastwise,  inwards,  723  sailing 
vessels,  28,741  tons;  40  steam  vessels,  3840  tons :  outwards,  258  sailing 
vessels,  11,824  tons;  40  steam  vessels,  3840  tons:  colonial  and 
foreign,  inwards,  16  vessels,  8428  tons ;  outwards,  12  vessels,  2376 
tons.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  at  Bideford  to  a  considerable  extent. 
There  are  several  potteries,  principally  for  the  manufacture  of  flower- 
pots. Clay  of  a  good  qiudity  is  found  on  land  in  the  neighbourhood 
belonging  to  Lord  Clinton.  Anthracite  or  culm  is  found  in  the 
vicinity  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  worked  for  economical  purposes. 

Bideford  has  a  market  weekly  on  Tuesday;  three  great  markets 
held  in  March,  May,  and  September ;  and  three  annual  fairs  held  in 
February,  July,  and  November.  There  are  public  and  subscription 
rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors,  who  now  resort  to  Bideford 
rather  numerously  in  the  summer. 

To  the  north-east  of  Bideford,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Torridge, 
is  a  beach  of  pebbks  about  three  miles  in  length  and  of  considerable 
depth  and  breadth :  these  stones  have  been  for  many  years  used  for 
ballast  and  paving.  The  pebbles  are  generally  round  or  oval,  from 
6  to  18  inches  in  diameter,  and  curiously  variegated  with  veins 
of  different  colours.  The  celebrated  Sir  Richard  de  Granville,  the 
friend  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  the  settler  of  Virginia,  resided  at 
Bideford  for  many  years  after  his  expedition. 

(Lysons's  Magna  Britannia;  JUport  of  the  Municipal  Corporatum 
Commimonen  ;  Watkins's  Hittory  of  Bid^ord  ;  BouU  Book  of  Devon  ; 
ComfMinicaivm  from  Bidrford.) 

BlDFORD.    [Wabwickshiri.] 

BIELEFELD,  a  town  in  Prussia,  capital  of  a  circle  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Minden,  is  situated  on  the  road  from  Elberfeld  to  Minden, 
in  52*"  1  N.  lat,  8**  30'  R  long.,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sjparenberg  Moun- 
tain, on  the  Lutter  or  Lutterbach,  in  the  midst  of  a  highly  picturesque 
country,  and  has  7000  inhabitants.  The  town  is  surrounded  by 
ramparts  and  a  broad  ditch,  which  have  been  laid  out  in  agreeable 
walks.  The  most  remarkable  buildings  in  the  town  are  the  diurches 
of  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Mary,  the  church  attached  to  the  Franciscan 
monastery,  and  the  new  town-hall.  Bielefeld  possesses  a  gymnasium, 
an  orphan  asylum,  an  infirmary,  and  a  society  of  music.  It  is  the 
centre  of  the  Westphalian  manufacture  of  linen  and  damask  cloths  : 
yams,  cottons,  ribands,  soap,  tobacco,  iron  and  steel,  and  meerschaum 
pipe-heads  are  also  among  its  industrial  products;  in  the  environs 
are  extensive  bleaching-grounds.  Bielefeld  is  258  miles  by  railway 
S.W.  from  Berlin.  It  is  a  first-class  station  on  the  line  from  Cologne 
to  Minden,  from  which  cities  it  is  133  miles  and  28  miles  distant 
respectively. 

BIELITZ.    JJioRAViA.] 

BIELLA.    [Torino.] 

BIENNE,  or  BIEL.     [Bern,  Canton  of.] 

BIERLEY,  NORTH,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  village  and 
chapelry,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Bradford 
and  wapentake  of  Morley.  It  is  situated  in  53°  46'  N.  lai,  1°  45' 
W.  long. ;  82  miles  S.W.  from  York,  and  194  miles  N.N.W.  from 
London.  The  population  of  North  Bierley  township  in  1851  was 
11,710.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Craven  and  diocese  of  Ripon.  North  Bierley  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  16  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  31,776  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  74,491. 

North  Bierley  is  about  2  miles  S.E.  from  Bradford,  with  which  it 
U  closely  connected.  The  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  iron- 
works, the  mines,  quarries,  and  coal-pits,  and  in  various  branches  of 
the  woollen  manufacture.  The  Episcopal  chapel  is  a  neat  buildinff. 
There  are  Dissenting  chapels ;  schools  are  connected  with  both  churoi 
and  chapels. 

BIESBOSCH.    [Brabant,  North  ;  Hollakd,  South.] 

Blf^YRE.    rSsiNX,  Department  of.] 

BIQGAR.      rLAKARKBHIRX.] 

BIGGLESWADE,  Bedfordshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  and  hundred  of  Biggleswade,  is 
situated  on  the  great  road  to  York,  in  52**  5'  N.  lat,  0"*  16'  W.  long. ; 
distant  104  miles  E.S.E.  from  Bedford,  50  miles  N.N.W.  from  London 
by  road,  and  41  miles  by  the  Great  Northern  railway :  the  population 
of  the  town  in  1851  was  8976.  The  living  is  a  vicamge  in  tae  aroli- 
deaconry  of  Bedford  and  diocese  of  Ely.  Biggleswade  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  26  parishes  and  townships,  witn  an  area  of  56,730 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  23,071. 

The  manor  of  Biggleswade  was  annexed  to  the  see  of  Lincoln  in 
1132  by  Henry  I.  Bishop  Holbeach  surrendered  it  in  1527  to  Edward 
YL  It  was  afterwards  held  by  lease  under  the  crown,  until  it  was 
alienated  to  the  late  Sir  Frances  Willes.    After  the  occurrence  of  a 


very  destructive  fire  in  1785,  the  houses  were  generally  rebuilt  with 
brick  in  a  more  modem  st^lcw  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas ;  the 
drainage  is  good;  and  considerable  improvement  has  been  effected 
in  the  appearance  of  the  town  of  late  years.  The  town-hall,  erected 
in  1844,  is  a  substantial  structure  of  the  Doric  order.  The  parish 
church,  a  handsome  gothic  edifice,  was  built  in  1230.  The  church 
was  formerly  collegiate,  and  several  ancient  wooden  stalls  were 
remaining  till  1832.  At  that  time  the  edifice  was  thoroughly 
repaired  and  modernised,  and  the  interior  re-axranged  to  offoi^ 
increased  accommodation.  The  Wesleya^  Methodists  and  Baptists 
have  places  of  worship  in  the  town.  There  are  a  Free  school  for  12 
poor  boys ;  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools;  a  mechanics  institute, 
and  a  savings  bank.  A  stone  bridge  crosses  the  river  Ivel,  near 
Biggleswade.  The  river  Iuub  been  rendered  navigable  to  the  town, 
by  which  means  coals,  timber,  and  oats  are  conveyed  for  the  supply 
oi  the  neighbourhood.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in 
the  plaiting  of  straw.  The  limd  around  the  town  is  chiefly  occupied 
by  market-gardenera  who  send  vegetables  to  London,  Liverpool,  and 
Manchester.  A  good  market  for  com  is  held  every  Wednesday. 
Fairs  are  held  on  February  14th,  Saturday  in  Easter  week,  Whit- 
Monday,  August  2nd,  and  November  8th.  A  county  court  is  held  at 
Biggleswada 

In  1770,  a.yellow  earthen  pot,  containing  300  gold  rose  nobles  of 
Henry  YL,  each  weighing;  Homewhat  less  than  a  guinea,  was  dis- 
covered in  ploughing  a  field  at  Stratton,  a  short  distance  south-east 
of  Biggleswade. 

(Lysons*s  Magna  Britannia  ;  Cowmunieatiim  from  BigglemDode.) 

BIGORRE,  a  district  of  the  south  of  fVance,  one  of  the  component 
parts  of  the  former  province  of  Gascogne  or  Gasoony.  It  was  bounded 
W.  by  B^am,  N.  and  £L  by  Armagnac  atid  Les  Quatre  Yalldes,  and 
S.  by  Spain,  the  Pyrenees  sei*ving  to  mark  the  frontier  line. 

The  country  of  Bigorre  is  included  in  the  basin  of  the  Adour.  It  is 
very  mountainous,  especially  in  the  southern  parts ;  and  some  of  the 
loftiest  summits  of  the  Pyrenees  are  either  within  its  frontier,  or  very 
little  removed  from  iL  The  dex)artment  of  Hautes-Pyrdndes  com- 
prises the  whole  district  of  Bigorre,  and  under  the  head  of  Pvni^NiKS 
(Hautes)  a  notice  is  given  of  its  surface,  soil,  climate,  and  products. 

The  cMef  towns  of  Bigorre  were — Tarbes,  Uie  capital,  YicAie-Blgorre, 
Lourdes,  Bagn^res,  Bareges,  and  Cauterete.  The*  whole  district  was 
divided  into  three  parts,  Les  Montagne|  (the  Mountains),  La  Plaine 
(th^  Plain),  and  Le  Rustan.  Les  Montagues  were  subdivided  into 
the  valines  d'Azun,  de  Bar^e,  de  Campau,  and  de  Lavedan. 

In  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  the  country  of  Bigorre  was  occupied 
by  the  Bigerrones,  a  people  or  tribe  of  the  Aquitani,  from  whom  it 
has  derived  its  name.  They  submitted  to  Craasus,  the  lieutenant  of 
Caesar,  when  he  attacked  the  Aquitani.  Pliny  calls  them  Begerri. 
Their  capital  wsjb  Turba,  afterwards  Tarvia  and  Tarba  (now  Tarbes), 
called  alBo  Castrum  Bigorra.  There  were  other  tiibcs,  who  were 
included  partly  or  wholly  within  the  dis^ct  of  Bigorre ;  as  the 
Tomates  (people  of  Toumay,  a  town  in  Estarac,  just  on  the  border 
of  Bigorre),  and  the  Camponi,  who  probably  resided  in  and  have 
given  name  to  the  Yall^  de  Campan.  In  the  5th  century,  upon  the 
downfal  of  the  Western  Empire,  Bigorre  passed  with  the  neigh- 
bouring districts  under  the  yoke  of  the  Yisigoths ;  and  early  in  the 
6th  century  It  was  acquired  by  the  Franks  under  Clovia.  During 
the  troubles  which  marked  the  period  of  the  Merovingian  kings, 
Buooessors  of  Clovis,  the  Gaacons  began  to  extend  themselves  over 
the  souUi-westem  parte  of  France,  and  their  leaders  were  created 
dukes  of  Aquitaine,  and  acquired  possession  of  Bigorre.  In  A.D.  820 
Louis  le  Debonnaire  erected  Bigorre  into  a  county  in  favour  of  Donut- 
Loup,  son  of  the  duke  of  Gascogne.  This  coimt  and  his  posterity 
held  the  sovereignty  of  the  disteict  as  feudal  sulgects  of  the  king 
of  France  for  about  470  years.  In  1292  there  were  no  less  than  six 
claimants  for  the  county,  and  the  matter  in  dispute  was  referred  to 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  which  put  the  territory  under  sequestration  iu 
the  hands  of  Philip  Le  Bel,  whose  wife,  Jeanne  of  Navarre,  now 
appeared  as  an  additional  claimant  to  Bigorre,  on  pretext  of  a  cession 
of  the  same  made  to  her  father  Henri  III.,  king  of  Navarre,  by  the 
widow  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  who  had  some  claims  upon  it.  In 
1389  it  was  given  by  Charles  YL  to  Gaston  Phoobus,  count  of 
Foix,  a  descendant  of  a  former  count  of  Bigorre;  and  having 
been  thus  united  to  B^am  and  Foix,  it  became  part  of  the 
patrimony  of  Henry  lY.,  by  whom  it  was  re-united  to  the  crown 
of  Franc& 

Until  1789  the  administration  of  Bigorre  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
parliament  consiBting  of  representatives  of  the  clergy,  the  nobility, 
and  Uie  commonalty.  Each  of  these  three  orders  deliberated  sepa- 
rately but  met  together  to  vote,  and  questions  were  decided  by 
majorities  of  two  to  one.  The  town  of  Tarbes  was  the  place  of 
annual  meeting,  and  the  bishop  of  Tarbes  was  the  chairman  of  the 
united  session. 

BIHAR.      [HUHOART.] 

BIJANAGHUOl,  or  BISNAGHU'R  (Vijayanagara,  signifying  in 
Sanscrit^  the  '  Triumphal  Fortress*),  sometimes  called  Annagoondey, 
once  a  Hindoo  city  of  great  importance,  but  now  little  more  than  a 
heap  of  ruins,  stands  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Toombuddra,  in 
15*  20'  N.  lat,  76'  87'  E.  long.  The  north-west  portion  is  often 
called  Annagoondey,  and  the  south-east  Bijanaghur.  The  Toombuddn 
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at  Ihis  spot  in  about  800  ynrda  wide,  and  Tery  mpid  :  it*  l«J  iu 
occupied  by  many  f^noite  rocka.  The  rirer  eontracta  grtitlj  at  ono  ' 
poiut  betwHD  th«  two  parta  of  the  city,  and  hem  tbere  wm  formerly  I 
ft  (tone  bridf^,  wlilch  ia  dow  in  ruina ;  tbe  communication  is  kept  up  , 
by  meiiDs  of  a  ferry.  I 

Tbe  city  atacda  io  a  plain,  which  ia  muTouiideft  by  enormoua  mnsaea  ' 
of  granite,  anil  atreweit  with  blocks  of  tbe  wme  materiaL  Oranite 
ia  u.>ed  for  the  paTeoimts  and  buildings.  The  remnins  of  numcroua  | 
temples,  choultries  (houses  of  secommodation  for  traTellcrs),  and  ; 
many  other  public  and  |>irate  buildings,  cihibit  the  purest  style  of 
HindiKi  architecture,  and  cmA  skill  of  workmanship.  I 

Tbe  part  of  the  city  which  is  litiiiited  on  the  ri:ht  bank  of  the  ' 
Toombuddm  is,  eiccpt  whers  bounded  by  the  river,  inclosed  with  I 
wnlls  or  blocks,  and  is  eight  mites  in  circuit,  biit  coiibiins  much  | 
neuil  ground  Near  the  western  extremity  and  tcrminatins  a  streft  | 
90  feet  wide,  la  a  magnificent  temple  dedicated  to  Mahadi)ni  (tbe  ' 
great  god).  This  temple  is  surrounded  hy  numeroua  cells  fordevotees; 
facing  the  east  ia  a  pyramidal  portico  about  150  feet  liigb,  and  diviileJ 
into  10  stories.  The  atteodant  Brahmins  are  numerous,  and  tbe 
eatablishment  is  well  endowed.  Many  pilgrims  attend  the 
annual  festiTal.  Another  temple  near  the  centra  of  the  city  is 
dedicated  to  Wittobn  (an  incarnation  of  Vishnu).  This  establishment 
consists  of  a  group  of  buildings  occupying  an  area  of  about  40(1  feet 
by  200  feet,  and  sarroumlcd  by  numerous  cells.  The  granite 
columns  which  support  the  roof  of  the  chii^f  temple  have  numerous 
figures  of  lions  clunUred  round  them,  and  the  calabkture  ia  orna- 
mented BS  well  aa  tbo  ceiling  with  various  sculptures.  On  holidays 
the  image  of  the  gnd  Wittobn  is  erposed  in  a  chariot,  constructed, 
wheels  and  all,  of  granite  :  this  ehanot  is  elaborately  and  delicately 
oroamenld  The  diriaion  on  the  north-west  bonk  of  the  river  is 
uninhabited,  with  the  enceptioD  of  a  small  viTlnge  built  near  the 
centre  with  stones  collected  from  the  surrounding  ruins.  A  tempio 
dedicated  to  Krishna  situated  near  this  spot  is  kept  in  repair,  and 
■till  used  for  the  performance  of  religious  ntes. 

The  city  of  Bijanoghur  was  built  between  the  yeara  1336  and  1843, 
by  two  brothers  named  Aka  Hurryhur  and  Bueca  Hurryhur,  who 
ruled  her«  in  succession,  Aka  until  1350,  and  Bucca  untU  13TB.  Tbe 
rajas  of  Bijanaghur  were  constantly  inmlTed  in  war  with  the 
Hahammedan  mien  of  the  Dcccon,  and  at  length  in  1564  the 
■overeigDB  of  Ahmednuggui^  Beeder,  Golconda,  and  Bejsponi  com- 
bined together,  and  routed  the  forces  of  Ram  Raja,  the  raj»  of 
Bijanaghur,  on  tbe  plains  of  Tellicotta.  The  conquerors  allerwards 
advonrad  upon  the  capital,  which  they  took  and  completely  sacked, 
so  that  it  was  deserted  by  nearly  all  its  inhsbltanta. 

BIJNE'E,  a  principality  beyond  the  limibt  of  Northern  Hindustan, 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Brahmapdtra  River,  and  bordering  on 
Asam  to  the  east^  Bootan  to  the  north,  Rungpoor  to  tbo  wart,  and  the 
QarroWB  on  the  south.  A  part  of  the  lands  of  liijnee  is  situated 
withinthelimitsot  British  jurisdiction,  and  a  part  coiiaists  of  territory 
Rubject  to  an  insignificnDt  tribute  paid  to  the  raja  of  Booton.  The 
diTinion  north  of  the  Btahmaplttrai  is  called  Khuugtaghaut,  which 
name  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  principality ;  and  that  south 
of  tbe  great  river  is  called  Howeraghaut, 

This  eitenstve  country  possesses  much  natura]  beauty,  and  contains 
a  great  proportion  of  fertile  land ;  but  the  lerel  country  is  subject  to 
inundation,  and  the  government  bos  been  ao  badly  administered  that 
the  inhabitants  have  bad  no  inducement  to  settle  and  improve  tbe 
land.  Rico  is  the  principal  vegetable  production.  The  soil  is  adapted 
for  wheat,  barley,  pulse,  sugar-cane,  and  tbe  mulberry  tree.  It  is 
customary  for  many  of  the  natives  of  Bijnee  to  bring  their  wives  and 
families  for  safety  within  that  part  of  the  principality  which  is  under 
British  protectinn,  while  they  lliemBelreBpTirBue  their  labours  in  other 
districts  more  liable  to  disturlmnce.  The  authority  of  tbe  British 
over  part  of  Bijnee  ia  derived  from  its  connection  with  the  Mogul 
emperor,  to  whose  rights  the  East  India  Company  succeeded.  In 
1T91  Havindia  Narrain,  the  raja  of  Bijnee,  was  assassinated,  and 
the  raja  of  Bootan  took  upon  himself  to  nominate  as  bis  successor 
JJahiudra  Nnrrun,  a  relative  of  the  murdered  ohipf.  To  this  nomi- 
nation the  Bengal  government  assented.  Sljntr,  the  capital  of  the 
principality,  is  situated  in  26°  20'  N.  lal.,  90"  48'  E.  long.  Thetowo 
IS  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall,  built  in  the  form  of  a  parelleloRram. 
Beyond  this  wall  ia  a  ditch,  on  theoutside  of  which  is  a  strong  hedge 
of  prickly  bamboo.  Each  side  of  the  wall  contains  a  gal«.  Besides 
the  fort,  which  is  built  of  brick,  tbe  town  contains  a  few  email  plain 
brick  temples  i  the  remabder  of  the  buildingsare  nothing  better  tlian 
thatch  eil  huts. 

BILBAO,  a  town  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  provinc*  of  Tizcaya,  one 
of  the  three  Pym-innat  Vtucongadiu.  [Biflqci  PbOVINOEs.]  The 
town  standi)  on  both  batilis  of  the  Ansa,  or  Nervion,  but  chiefly  on 
the  right  or  eastern  bank,  iu  43"  16'  N.  lat,  2°  68'  W.  long..  10  isiles 
from  tbe  mouth  of  the  river,  which  is  obstructed  by  a  bar,  but  is 
navigable  for  small  veweli  u  for  as  Bilbao.  Irge  vessels,  which 
cannot  pass  tbe  bar,  remain  at  anchor  in  tbo  sstuary  below  Portu- 
galete.  Two  bridgescrosstbeNervionat  Bilbao:  Uie one  ii  a  modern 
iron  suspension -bridge,  tlie  other  waa  constnicted  about  13SS,  when 
Bicgo  Lopez  de  Haro  was  lord  of  Vizcaya.  The  town  is  utuatied  in  a 
small  but  fertile  plain  environed  bv  mountains  on  all  sides  eiwpt 
the  north.     It  is  inclosed  by  a  wall,  and  has  other  defences.     The 
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population  iitthaut  12,000.  The  principal  streets  are  straight  and 
well  built,  the  houses  substantial,  of  frewtone  or  brick,  three  to  five 
stories  high,  with  proji-eting  roofs,  and  every  story  has  s  small  balcony 

shade  the  inmates  from  the  Bun.  The  fronts  of  many  of  the  bouses 
are  painted  in  colours.  The  streets  are  paved  with  small  atones 
arrangeil  in  lozenges,  and  are  kept  very  clean  and  are  very  quiet,  for 
nacarriagesarealTovred  to  enter  them,  goods  being  convsyed  on  trucks. 
The  town  is  mercantile,  and  there  t*  not  much  of  fine  art  to  be  seen 
in  it ;  hut  it  has  some  pleasant  alameilai,  or  public  walks,  especially 
tbe  Arenal,  or  '  Strand,'  which  extends  along  the  river  in  front  of  tbe 
Calle  de  Stufa  ;  it  is  adorned  with  a  flower-ganien  in  the  centre,  and 

tbe  river  for  tbe  supply  of  tbe  fountains,  of  which  then  ore  several 
Not  only  most  of  the  convents,  but  several  of  tbe  older  churthct 
have  bivn  destroyed.  The  church  of  St.  James  (Santiago),  near  tbe 
post-office,  has  a  handsome  entrance  ;  the  interior  is  divided  into  til 
aisles,  is  adorned  with  much  carving  and  gilding,  bos  windows  of 
coloured  glass,  and  contains  many  statues,  mostly  of  wood ;  but  that 
of  St  James,  on  horseback.  Is  of  silver,  and  stands  over  the  high 
altar,  which  is  also  of  silver.  There  are  four  or  five  other  churehes. 
The  slaughter-house  (corneceria)  is  a  building  of  Tuscan  architecture, 
and  contains  a  fountain.  The  msrkel'place  is  near  tbe  river,  and  is 
well  supplied.  Tbe  town-hall,  a  structure  of  no  architectural  merit, 
stands  in  the  market  place.  An  hospital  and  a  house  for  the  destitute 
are  both  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  The  theatre  is  a 
small  wooden  boilding.  with  two  tiers  of  boxes.  The  arsenal  and. 
custom-hoHsa  are  thu  only  other  public  buildings  of  Importance. 
There  is  a  Urge  public  cemetery,  the  Campo  Santo,  v^ch  is  much 
admired. 

The  manufectures  of  the  town  are  chiefly  those  connected  with 
shipping,  such  as  rope-making,  sail  m^ing.  and  tbe  forging  of  anchors. 
The  commerce  is  mostly  carried  on  by  Dutch  vessels  of  from  80  to 
100  tons,  which  come  up  to  the  quay,  and  bring  linen,  cotton,  and 
woollen  fabrics,  butter,  cheese,  salt-fish,  and  other  produce,  and  return 
with  wool,  chestnuts,  iron,  olive-oil.  and  fruite.  Women  are  generally  • 
employed  in  loading  and  unloading  the  vessels ;  they  carry  the  loads 
on  their  heads  with  great  skill  and  steadiness. 

In  tbe  Peninsular  war  Bilbao  was  token  by  the  French  in  1808,  and 
they  were  driven  out  by  the  British  in  1813.  In  the  more  recent 
civil  war  (183S)  Bilbao  was  twice  exposed  to  destructive  siegea. 

(Miliono,  Dicciimario  Qeografico  ;  Madoz,  i)tcctoBario  de  EtpaHa; 
Ford's  Handbook  of  Spain.) 

BILBILIS,  a  Celtiberian  town,  in  Hispsnia  Tarraconensis,  situated 
on  a  hill  above  the  Sslo,  a  branch  of  the  Ibems,  which  is  sometimes 
called  by  tbe  same  name  aa  tbe  town.  (Martial,  i.  IDS,  104.)  Its 
site  is  at  Bambola  near  Calalayud,  which  stands  near  the  junction  at 
the  Xiloca  with  the  Xalon.  The  steel  manufactories  at  this  place  were 
celebr»tedinancienttimes(PIin.'Nat.Hi8t,'xxxiv.]4;  Justin,  iliv.  Si 
Martial,  iv.  G5) ;  but  it  is  known  to  us  principally  as  having  been  the 
birth-place  of  Martial,  the  great  epigrammatist.  It  was  a  municipal 
town,  with  tbe  surname  of  Augusta,  under  tbe  Roman  empire. 
About  24  Roman  miles  up  tho  Sale  was  Aqugs  BilbilitanK,  a  town 
with  mediaina]  springs  and  baths,  mentioned  in  tbe  lUuerar;  of 
Antoninus. 


Cola  of  BilWII*,  eojiper,  Brit.  Ilea. 

BILDESTONE,  or  BILSTON.    [Sditoul] 

BILIN,  one  of  the  posaesMone  of  tbo  princes  of  Lobkovltz,  in  the 
north-west  of  Bohemia,  close  to  the  Ore  and  Middle  UoimtoinB,  is 
about  ISS  square  miles  in  superficial  extent,  with  idiout  8000  inhabit- 
ants. Tbe  principal  spot  io  this  district  is  Bilin  or  Bylina,  a  smBll 
town  of  about  30OO  inhabitants,  lying  on  the  little  river  Bila, 
embosomed  in  a  deep  valley,  and  distant  about  three  miles  trtmi  tho 
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baths  of  Teplite;  H  has  a  cotton-yarn  mannfactory,  a  haadwtte 
church,  and  a  new  as  well  as  an  ancient  castle,  the  one  eontaming  a 
collection  of  minerals,  ftc,  and  the  other  a  laboratory,  in  wMch 
artificial  waters,  salts,  and  magnesia  are  prepared.  The  enTirons  are 
remarkable  for  a  precipitous  isolated  height,  called  Bilinerstein,  which 
consists  of  basaltic  rocks,  or  according  to  some,  of  clinkstone  and 
gneiss ;  but  the  place  itself  is  most  celebrated  for  its  springs,  which 
are  of  two  qualities,  acidulous  and  bitter.  The  acidulous  spring 
yields  2381  quarts  per  hour,  of  the  heat  of  12**  Reaumur  (59*  Fahren- 
heit) :  it  U  much  resorted  to  in  cases  of  spleen,  indigestion,  scrofula, 
gout,  &c.  *  large  quantities  of  the  water  are  annually  exported. 

BILLERICAY,  Essex,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  chapelry  of  Billericay,  parish  of  Qreat  Burghsted,  or 
Bursted,  n&d  hundred  of  Bantable,  is  situated  on  an  eminence  in 
6V  87'  N.  lat,  0"  25'  E.  long.,  distant  9  miles  8.8. W.  from  Chelms- 
ford, and  28  miles  E.K.E.  from  London.  The  liring  is  a  perpetual 
curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Essex  and  diocese  of  Hochester.  The 
population  of  the  chapelry  of  Billericay  was  1583  in  1851.  Billericay 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  24  parishes  aud  townships,  with  an  area 
of  48,866  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  18,780. 

The  site  of  Billericay  from  its  elevation  commands  a  pleasing  pros- 
pect over  the  valley  which  extends  southward  to  the  Thames.  The 
chapel  has  been  ascribed  to  the  14th  century,  but  with  the  exception 
of  the  tower  the  building  is  of  more  modem  erection.  The  parish 
church  of  Qreat  Biursted  is  about  two  miles  south  from  the  town.  In 
Billericay  the  Independents  and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship. 
The  Grammar  school  for  10  poor  children,  founded  in  1692,  has  an 
income  from  endowment  of  80^.  a  year,  and  had  15  scholars  in  1852. 
There  are  also  National  and  British  schools'and  a  mechanics  institute. 
The  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  Billericay  had  the  privilege  of  a  market 
granted  to  it  by  Edward  IV.  In  Camden's  time  the  market  was  con- 
siderable, but  it  has  long  been  unimportant  The  market  is  held  on 
Tuesday.  Fairs  are  held  on  August  2nd  and  October  9th.  More 
than  half  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  are  engaged  in  agriculture. 

At  Blunts-walls,  near  Billericay,  are  some  earth-works,  the  remains 
of  a  ditch  and  rampart,  inclosing  about  four  acres ;  within  the  area 
were  some  artificitJ  mounds,  now  mostly  levelled.  Some  remains  of 
Roman  potteiy,  with  silver  and  copper  coins,  have  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

BILLESDON,  Leicestershire,  formerly  a  market-town,  now  a 
village,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Billesdon 
and  hundred  of  Gartree,  is  situated  in  52"  87'  N.  lat.,  0*  56'  W.  long., 
distant  about  9  miles  E.  from  Leicester,  and  96  miles  N.N.W.  from 
London  :  the  population  of  the  township  of  Billesdon  in  1851  was 
763;  of  the  entire  parish,  948.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  with  the 
chapelries  of  Goadby  and  Hollesdon  annexed,  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Leicester  and  diocese  of  Peterborough.  Billesdon  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  36  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  45,960  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  7008. 

Billesdon  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  rich  valley.  The  church  is  a 
good  building,  consisting  of  nave,  chancel,  and  aisles,  and  a  stone 
tower  with  a  lofty  spire.  There  are  in  the  parish  two  Baptist  chapels, 
a  Free  school,  and  several  almshouses.  A  market-cross  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  town.  Four  annual  cattle-fairs  are  held.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  employed  in  malting  and  in  the  manufacture  of  hosiery, 
pottery,  bricks,  and  pipes.  Ooadby  chapel  is  au  ancient  building; 
in  the  gmve-yard  of  RoUcadon  ai*e  tho  remains  of  a  neat  cross. 

BILLITON,  an  island  between  the  eastern  coast  of  Sumatra  and 
tlie  south-western  point  of  Borneo,  in  8°  8.  lat.,  108"  E.  long.  The 
•(  tilth  coast  is  about  170  miles  N.  from  Batavia.  The  island  is  about 
50  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  45  miles  broad  from  cast  to 
west,  its  form  being  nearly  that  of  a  square.  On  the  east  of  the  island 
is  the  strait  of  Caramata  or  Billiton,  which  separates  it  from  Borneo; 
on  the  west  Gaspar  Strait,  which  divides  it  from  the  island  of  Banca. 

[1'>ANCA.] 

Killiton  was  included  in  the  deed  of  cession  by  which  the  island  of 
Iwuiea  was  made  over  to  the  English  East  India  Company  by  the 
Sultan  of  Palembang  in  1812 ;  but  the  company  never  took  possession 
cf  tliis  new  acquirement.  The  Dutch  got  possession  of  Billiton  in 
lMi2,  and  placed  a  garrison  on  the  island  in  order  to  check  the  pirati- 
cal ])nictices  of  the  inhabitants.  The  natives  construct  light  vessels 
of  u  peculiar  form,  well  adapted  for  revenue  cruisers  in  those  seas. 

The  inhabitants,  who  number  about  6000,  cultivate  rice,  but  not  in 
.^lufficieut  quantity  for  their  own  subsistence,  and  food  is  consequently 
impoiiod  by  them  from  Banca  and  Sumatra :  the  soil  of  the  island  is 
for  the  most  pai't  rocky  aud  unproductive.  It  is  however  well 
watered,  tho  mouths  of  several  rivers  being  marked  on  every  part  of 
tho  coast. 

Tho  Malays  trade  hither  for  iron,  the  ore  of  which  is  abimdantly 
found  in  the  island ;  tho  metal  is  esteemed  bv  them  for  making  the 
blinlcs  of  tlieir  *  kri«,'  or  long  daggers.  Timber  also,  trepang,  edible 
birds' -nests,  tortoise-shell,  and  wax  are  exported  to  Singapore.  The 
inhabitants  manufacture  nails  and  common  iron  tools,  which  arb  sold 
in  the  neighbouring  islands. 

(Court's  Deacriptum  of  Palembang,  Banca,  dsc, ;  Count  Hogendorp's 
(7ottp  d*(£U  8ur  VIU  de  Java^) 

BILLON.     [PDY-DE-D6irE.l 

BILMA,  a  place  in  the  Great  African  Desert,  or  the  Sahara,  situated 


between  18*  and  10**  N.  lat.,  and  about  14'  B.  long.  It  liea  at  soma 
distatioe  east  of  a  rooky  ridge  of  mountains  of  moderate  height,  whidi 
traverse  the  Sahara  from  north  to  south.  These  mountains  beigin  on 
the  north  in  Feszan  to  the  south  of  Hurzuk  (about  25**  N.  lat.),  and 
extend  between  the  meridians  of  16"  and  1S°  £.  to  the  south  of  the 
parallel  of  Bilma.  Up  to  this  point  it  seems  to  form  an  uninterrupted 
ridge,  with  a  steep  declivity  towaHs  the  east  It  appears  to  continue 
farther  to  the  south,  but  with  considerable  interruptions,  through 
Soudan,  in  a  eoutii-westem  directioti,  and  to  join  the  upland  of  Africa 
in  the  parallel  of  Sackatoo  (12"  N.  lat.).  This  ridge,  which  separates 
the  tribes  of  the  Tuaricks,  who  inhabit  the  western  country,  from 
those  of  the  Tibboos,  who  extend  eastward  towards  Egypt,  may  also 
be  considered  as  the  boundary  between  the  western  and  larger  and 
the  eastern  and  smaller  desert  of  the  Sahara.     [Sahara.] 

To  the  east  of  this  ridge,  at  a  distance  of  about  60  miles  and 
upwards,  rises  a  chain  of  isolated  rocky  hills,  which  are  most  nume- 
rous  between  20°  and  18"  N.  lat  :  the  country  included  by  these  two 
ridgrs  forms,  as  it  were,  a  large  oasis,  which  is  called  Wady  Kawaa 
Though  in  some  way  sheltered  against  the  moving  sands  of  both 
deserts,  its  surface  is  mostly  covered  with  sand,  and  in  other  places  it  is 
rocky.  It  contains  a  few  patches  of  cultivated  groimd  and  groves  of 
date-trees,  besides  many  salt-lakes  :  it  is  inhabited  by  the  Tibboos. 
Bilma,  which  is  considered  as  the  capital  of  this  nationj  lies  towards 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  oasis. 

Bilma  stands  in  a  hollow,  and  is  surrounded  by  mud  walls, 
which,  as  well  as  the  houses  within  them,  are  mean  and  miserable. 
It  owes  its  importance  to  the  caravans  which  pass  through  it  on  the 
road  between  Mursuk  and  Bomou,  and  still  more  to  the  salt-lakes  in 
its  neighbourhood.  About  two  miles  north  of  the  town,  between  low 
sand-hills,  are  several  lakes,  in  which  great  quantities  of  very  fine 
crystallised  salt  is  collected  for  exportation  to  Bomou  and  Soudan. 
As  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  salt  in  the  interior  of  Africa  are 
well  known,  the  importance  of  these  lakes  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bilmn 
may  easily  be  conceived.  Dates  are  to  be  had  in  abundance  at  this 
place,  but  other  provisions  are  scarce  and  dear  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  transport. 

(Denham  and  Clapperton's  Travels  ;  Map  of  Berghaus.) 

BILSTON,  Staffordshire,  a  market-town  in  the  township  and 
chapelry  of  Bilston.  parish  of  Wolverhampton,  and  hundred  of  North 
Seisdon,  is  situated  in  02*  84'  N.  lat,  2"  6'  W.  long. ;  8  miles  S.E. 
from  Wolverhampton,  118  miles  from  London  by  road,  and  128  mile^ 
by  the  London  and  North- Western  railway :  the  population  of  the 
township  in  1851  was  28,527.  Bilston  forms  part  of  the  municipal 
and  parliamentary  borough  of  Wolverhampton.  For  sanitaiy  purposes 
it  is  governed  by  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  The  living  is  a  perpetual 
curacy  in  the  gift  of  the  inhabitants;  it  is  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Stafford  and  diocese  of  Lichfield. 

Bilston  extends  nearly  2  miles  in  length,  and  is  situated  upon  a 
rising  ground  on  the  great  roads  from  London  to  Holyhead,  and  from 
Binningham  to  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Chester.  By  these  roadF, 
and  by  the  Birmingham  and  Staffordshire  Canal  and  its  various 
branches,  Bilston  possesses  great  facilities  for  transmitting  its  manu- 
factures, and  the  heavy  products  of  its  mines  and  foundries  to  the 
eastern  and  western  as  well  as  northern  coasts,  and  to  the  interior  of 
the  country.  Bilston  owes  its  importance  to  its  iron-works ;  standing  in 
a  district  which  possesses  considerable  mines  of  coal,  iron-stone,  quarry- 
stone,  and  cl.iy,  it  has  rapidly  increased  in  extent  and  popiuation. 
The  town,  which  is  irregularly  built,  contains  a  due  proportion  of 
good  and  .substantial  houses  in  its  principal  streets :  the  dwellings  of 
the  people  employed  in  the  different  works  are  dispersed  in  all  direc- 
tions in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  chapelry  is  divided  into  three  districts,  St  Leonard's,  St 
Mary's,  and  St  Luke's.  The  original  church,  St  Leonard's,  was 
erected  in  1820,  in  place  of  one  which  was  built  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century ;  that  which  previously  stood  there  was  erected  in 
tho  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  but  having  become  old  and  ruinous  was  taken 
down,  with  tho  exception  of  the  tower.  The  existing  church,  a 
Grecian  edifice,  accommodates  2000  persons.  St.  Mary's  church,  a 
handsome  structure  in  the  perpendicular  style,  was  erected  in  1828 
Another  church  has  recently  been  built,  with  funds  in  part  provided 
by  the  Chm-ch-Building  Society.  The  Roman  Catholics,  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Independents  have  chapels.  There  i»  a 
Charity  school. 

The  town  suffered  a  dreadful  visitation  of  cholera  in  1882.  The 
population  at  that  time  was  14,700;  of  these  3568  persons  were 
attacked  with  cholera ;  742  died,  and  450  young  children  were  left 
orphans.  A  substantial  building,  called  the  Cholera  Orphan  School, 
was  soon  afterwards  erected  for  the  reception  of  the  orphans.  The 
town  is  lighted  by  the  Wolverhampton  Gas- Works,  but  the  streets  are 
very  insufficiently  lighted.  In  the  autumn  of  1849,  at  which  time  the 
popiUation  was  23,500,  a  second  visitation  of  the  cholera  occurred,  of 
which  700  persons  died. 

The  manufacturing  industry  of  Bilston  is  very  great  There  are 
numerous  furnaces  for  smelting  iron-ore,  with  foundries,  foigei^ 
slitting-mills,  steam-engines,  and  the  various  works  necessary  for  the 
preparation  of  iron.  The  manufacture  of  tin,  and  of  every  kind  of 
japanned  and  enamelled  wares,  with  that  of  iron,  from  naOs  and  wire 
to  the  heaviest  and  bulkiest  articles,  is  laigely  carried  on  at  Bilston. 
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Coane  pottery  u  made  "with  the  day  which  is  found  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  in  much  abnndanoe^    There  ia  also  here  a  deep  orange-coloured 
and  ahnoet  impalpable  sand,  which  ia  much  uaed  in  the  casting  of 
metala ;  the  neighbourhood  is  likewise  noted  for  a  stone-quarry. 
(Shaw's  SHafcrdAvrt ;  Oomiwumicaiion  friim  BiMon,) 

BINCH.      |£L4IVAULT.] 

BINDRABuND,  a  large  ancient  town  near  the  south-western 
frontier  of  BritiBh  India,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Jumna,  in  27^  87'  N.  lat.,  77*"  42^  £.  long.,  and  about  85  miles  N.N.W. 
from  the  city  of  Agra. 

The  supentition  of  the  Hindoos  haa  invested  Bindrabund  with  a 
high  degree  of  sanctity,  in  consequence  of  its  having  been,  according 
to  their  traditions,  the  residence  of  Krishna  during  his  ^outh.  Several 
places  are  pointed  out  as  the  scenes  of  various  exploits  of  the  god, 
and  many  pilgrims  annually  visit  the  town  to  wash  away  their  sins 
in  the  sacred  pools.  The  ancient  Hindoo  name  for  Bindrabund 
(Yrindavana)  signifies  a  grove  of  Tulsi-treea.  Such  a  grove  still 
ezists,  and  has  now  become  the  resort  of  numerous  religious  mendi- 
cants, who  waste  their  lives  there  in  filth  and  indolence.  The  town 
contains  many  templea,  all  of  which  are  dedicated  to  Krishna :  the 
largest,  distiiigmshed  from  the  rest  as  the  great  cruciform  pagoda,  is 
remarkable  for  its  size  and  the  elaborate  style  of  its  architecture. 

BINQEN,  a  town  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  situated  in  the  fork  formed 
by  the  Nahe  and  the  Rhine,  at  their  junction  near  49**  50'  N.  lat., 
7*"  52'  E.  long.  The  town  is  built  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Nahe 
and  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  at  a  distance  of  17  miles  W.  by  S. 
from  Mayence,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  narrow  vale  of  the  Rhine 
between  the  Taunus  and  the  Hundsrtlok  Mountains.  The  bridge  of 
stone  leading  across  the  Nahe  into  Bingen  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  constructed  by  Drusus  the  Roman  general,  and  the  ruins 
of  the  old  fort  of  Klopp,  upon  an  eminence  near  the  town,  stand 
upon  the  site  of  the  castle  kaiown  to  have  been  built  by  the  same 
commander.  This  fort  was  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1639,  with 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  town.  The  'Bingerloch'  that  adjoins  it  is  a 
portion  of  the  bed  of  the  Rhine,  which  in  former  times  was  an  object 
of  great  dread  to  navigators,  from  the  sunken  rocks  that  lay  across 
it ;  there  was  then  no  other  channel  for  the  passage  of  vessels  but  a 
very  narrow  one,  through  which  the  pent-up  waters  were  furiously 
whirled,  with  a  roar  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  at  several  miles'  distance. 
The  rocks  were  removed  by  blasting,  and  the  passage  of  the  Binger- 
loch  is  now  accompanied  with  no  danger.  On  a  little  island  not  far 
fix>m  this  spot  stands  the  Mausethurm,  a  tower  or  ancient  toll-house, 
which  is  rapidly  falling  to  decay.  Bingen  contains  about  5000  inha- 
bitants. It  is  the  place  of  sale  for  the  wines  produced  in  its  vicinity. 
WooUen-stuft  and  leather  are  manufactured.  The  Rhine  steamers 
call  at  Bingen,  which  is  much  resorted  to  by  tourists  on  account  of 
the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Nahe.  The  average 
breadth  of  the  Rhine  between  Bingen  and  Coblenz  is  1600  feet;  its 
depth  between  Bingen  and  Caub,  which  lies  opposite  to  Bacharach, 
varies  from  6  to  20  feet ;  and  at  Bingen  its  surface  is  at  an  elevation 
of  285  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  whole  line  from  Bingen 
towards  Coblenz  abounds  in  the  most  varied  and  romantic  scenery. 

BINQHAM,  Nottinghamshire,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of 
a  Poor^Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Bingham  and  wapentake  of 
North  Bingham,  is  situated  in  the  fertile  vale  of  Belvoir,  in  52**  57' 
N.  lat,  O""  57'  W.  long. ;  distant  10  miles  E.  from  Nottingham,  118  miles 
N.N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  119  miles  by  the  Qreat  Northern 
and  Boston  and  Nottingham  Junction  railways.  The  living  ia  a 
rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Nottingham  and  diocese  of  Lincoln : 
the  population  of  the  pariah  in  1851  was  2054.  Bingham  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  forty  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  67,735 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  16,227. 

Bingham  was  a  place  of  some  importance  at  a  very  early  period. 
Its  religious  establishment  and  collegiate  church  belong  to  a  date  not 
long  subsequent  to  the  Conquest  Foundations  of  buildings  have 
been  frequentiy  dug  up  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity.  The  situation 
of  Bingham  is  rather  low,  but  being  surrounded  with  high  grounds, 
all  in  a  state  of  rich  cultivation,  the  views  in  the  vioinibr  are  pleasant 
and  extensive.  The  town  conidsts  chiefly  of  two  parallel  streets,  at 
the  end  of  one  of  which  is  a  spacious  market-place,  which  has  been 
considerably  enlaiged  of  late  years,  and  has  commodious  shambles. 
The  houses  generally  have  been  erected  with  little  attention  to  regu- 
larity ;  they  are  however  usually  neat,  and  some  of  them  are  hand- 
some.   The  town  is  well  paved. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  a  massive  struotTire,  consist- 
faig  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles.  The  tower,  which  is  of  early  English 
character,  is  remarkable ;  the  belfry  story  and  spire  are  of  later  date. 
In  1848  the  chancel  was  newly  roofed  in  the  decorated  style,  and  the 
original  dianoel-arch  was  restored.  The  church  will  accommodate 
800  persons.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  places  of 
worship  in  the  town.  There  are  an  endowed  Charity  school,  an  Infimt 
school,  a  church  library,  and  a  temperance-halL  The  prosperity  of 
the  town  depends  chiefly  on  the  fairs,  which  are  held  in  February, 
May,  and  November.  The  market  is  held  weekly  on  Thursday.  In 
or  near  Bingham  were  bom  Archbishop  Cranmer,  Colonel  Hutchinson, 
Lord  Howe,  and  Thoroton,  the  author  of  the  '  Antiquities  of  Not- 
tinghamshire.' 

BINQLEY,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  market-town  in  the  parish 


of  Bingley  and  wapentake  of  Skyrack,  is  situated  in  58'  51'  N.  lat, 
1*  51'  W.  long. ;  distant  36  miles  W.S.W.  firom  York,  202  miles  N.W. 
from  London  by  road,  and  201  miles  by  the  QtreaX  Northern  and  Mid- 
land railways.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Bingley  in  1851  was 
5109.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Craven  and 
diocese  of  Ripon. 

The  name  Bingley  signifies  'the  Field  of  Bingel  or  Bing,'  the  original 
proprietor  in  Saxon  timea  In  Domesday  Book  it  is  called  'Bingheleia,' 
and  it  had  then  six  hamlets  belonging  to  it  The  manor  was  ulti- 
mately bought  in  1668  by  Robert  Benson,  Esq.,  whose  son  was  by 
Queen  Anne  created  Lord  Bingley,  whose  descendant  in  the  female 
line  is  the  present  proprietor.  The  town  is  pleasantiy  situated  on  an 
raninence  between  the  river  Aire  and  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  CanaL 
It  is  tolerably  well  built,  partiy  of  brick  and  partiy  of  stone,  and 
consists  chiefiy  of  one  long  street,  in  which  the  market  is  held.  The 
liberty  to  hold  a  market  was  obtained  from  King  John.  The  church, 
a  snudl  plain  building,  dedicated  to  All  Souls,  was  given  to  the  priory 
of  Drax  by  William  Paganell,  the  founder,  in  the  time  of  Archbishop 
Thurstan,  who  held  the  see  of  York  from  1119  to  1147.  It  appears 
to  have  been  restored  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  The  Wcaleyan 
Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship.  The 
Grammar  school  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  250^  a  year,  with 
a  good  house  and  gard«n  for  the  head  master,  under  whom  are  a 
second  and  an  assistant  master ;  the  number  of  scholars  in  1852  was 
50.  There  are  also  a  National  school,  several  almshouses,  and  some 
parochial  charities. 

BIR,  the  ancient  Birtha,  and  the  Turkish  Blrekjik,  a  town  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pashalic  of  Orfah,  is  situated  on  tiie  left  bcuok 
of  the  Euphrates,  in  36°  59^  N.  lat,  38**  V  15"  E.  long.,  144  miles 
N.E.  from  Aleppo,  and  1 25  miles  S.  W.  from  Diyar-Bekr.  It  stands  on  the 
side  of  a  very  steep  hill  above  the  river,  which  is  here  628  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  about  as  wide  as  the  Thames  at  Blackfriars 
Bridge ;  but  the  width  varies  greatly  in  the  course  of  the  seasons^ 
Bir  has  long  been  the  point  where  caravans  and  travellers  from  Aleppo 
to  OriSdh,  Diyar-Bekr,  Baghdad,  and  Persia  cross  the  Euphrates,  the 
passage  being  effected  in  large  boats,  about  40  feet  in  length  by  10 
feet  broad,  not  more  than  2  feet  high  at  the  stem,  but  not  less  than 
15  feet  at  the  prow.  There  was  formerly  some  trade  carried  on  by 
the  river  between  this  place  and  Baghdad,  but  It  has  long  been  discon- 
tinued by  this  channeL  Colonel  Cheaney  has  shown  the  feasibility 
of  mnVifig  tiie  Euphrates  navigable  for  small  steamers  all  the  way 
from  Bir  to  Basrah,  a  dirtance  of  1143  miles.    [Euphrates.] 

There  are  perpendicular  clifib  within  and  around  the  town  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  They  are  composed  of  a  hard  chalky  stone,  and 
have  furnished  the  material  with  which  the  town  is  built  Thus  the 
houses  and  the  rocky  slope  on  which  they  stand  present  to  the  spec- 
tator on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  a  mass  of  glaring  white  which 
greatly  distresses  the  eye  when  the  sun  shines,  while  tiie  fine  impal- 
pable powder  is  no  less  annoying  when  the  wind  blows.  The  environs  are 
however  very  pleasant  The  town  contains  from  1800  to  2000  houses. 
There  are  five  mosques  with  tall  minarets,  a  public  bath,  a  caravanserai, 
a  few  coffee-houses,  and  a  small  but  ill-supplied  bazaar.  The  streets 
are  narrow,  steep,  and  clean.  Except  on  the  side  towards  the  river 
the  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  excellent  masonry,  with  towers 
at  the  angles,  and  pierced  with  loop-holes  throughout  There  is  an 
old  ruined  fortification  in  the  centre  of  the  town  on  a  height  of  the 
rock ;  and  aU  along  the  north  end  of  the  town,  where  a  perpendicular 
cliff  faces  the  water,  are  the  walls  and  towers  of  an  ancient  casUe, 
which  though  a  ruin  still  presents  an  imposing  i^pearance. 

(Pococke's  Description  of  tJie  Ecui;  Niebuhr,  BeiaebeschreibuHg ; 
Thevenot,  Voyage  au  Levant ;  Buckingham's  Traxdi  in  Mesopotamia; 
Rennell's  Treatise  on  the  Comparative  Geography  of  Western  Asia; 
Chesney's  Expedition  to  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris!) 

BIRBHU^  {Virahhumi,  signifying  in  Sanscrit  'the  Land  of 
Heroes')  is  a  district  in  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  province 
of  Bengal,  bounded  N.  by  the  district  of  Boglipore,  R  by  Rajshahy, 
S.  by  Bux^dwan  and  the  Jungle  Mahals,  and  W.  oy  Boglipore  and  the 
Jungle  Mahals.  The  district  of  Birbhtim  is  hilly  and  in  great  part 
occupied  by  jungles :  its  area  is  estimated  at  about  3300  square  miles, 
and  its  population  at  1,500,000  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans,  in  the 
proportion  of  thirty  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter. 

The  principal  productions  of  the  country  are  sugar,  rice,  and  silk. 
Mines  of  coal  are  profitably  worked  for  the  supply  of  Calcutta 
and  for  the  use  of  shipping.  Iron-ore  of  considerable  richness  is 
found  in  strata  mixed  with  clay ;  it  is  smelted  with  wood  fuel  The 
forests  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  smelting-works  are  of  great 
extent,  and  so  rapid  is  the  power  of  reproduction  in  that  climate,  that 
the  consumption  of  fuel  is  very  speedily  compensated. 

Soory,  the  modem  capital  of  the  district,  is  in  23"  54'  N.  lat,  87"  32' 
E.  long. ;  50  miles  S.W.  from  Moorshedabad.  This  town  stands  on 
high  ground,  and  the  country  around  it  is  open  and  imdulating.  The 
jungles  to  the  westward  offer  great  facilities  for  depredations  on  the 
part  of  several  petty  chie&.  The  principal  sufferers  from  these  marau< 
ders  are  Hindoo  pilgrims,  who  proceed  in  great  numbers  to  the 
temple  at  Deoghur.  The  amount  of  property  of  which  these  devotees 
are  robbed  is  not  great,  but  is  nevertheless  important  to  them  on 
accoimt  of  their  poverty.  These  depredations  are  frequently  accom- 
panied by  personal  violence. 
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^  BIBKENFELI),  a  principality  in  Qermany,  wliicli  formerly  gaTe 
title  to  a  collateral  brandi  of  the  ducal  house  of  Deux-Ponta 
or  Zweibriicken,  but  now  belongs  to  the  dukes  of  Oldenburg.  It 
lies  in  the  west  of  Germany,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  the 
basin  of  the  Nahe,  and  between  Uie  hilly  districts  of  the  Hochwald 
on  the  west  and  the  Hundsrttck  on  the  east  It  occupies  an  area  of 
about  160  8(juare  miles,  and  has  a  population  c^  about  80,000.  The 
soil  is  unsuited  to  husbandry,  its  surface  being  covered  with  forests 
and  mountains ;  it  possesses  iron-mines,  and  produces  a  varietv  of 
semi-precious  stones,  such  as  the  jasper,  agate,  chalcedony,  Ac,  whit^ 
are  wrought  up  into  articles  of  luxury  for  exportation.  The  principal 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  cattle-breeding :  some  wine  also  is 
made.  The  principality  formed  part  of  tiie  former  French  depart- 
ment of  Saar.  Under  the  treaty  of  Vienna  Birkenfeld  was,  in  1817, 
transferred  by  Prussia  to  the  Duke  of  Oldenbuxg.  The  prin- 
cipality is  divided  into  three  bailiwicks.  It  derives  its  name  from 
Birktnfdd^  a  market-town  on  the  Zimmerbach,  which  is  situated 
in  the  Hundsnick,  the  range  of  country  between  the  Rhine  and 
Kahe ;  it  has  a  castle,  a  seminary  for  educating  teachers,  and  about 
2800  inhabitants.  There  are  two  iron-mines  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  town  has  very  considerable  fairs  for  horses.  Obentdn  on 
the  Kahe  is  also  a  market-town,  with  a  castle  and  about  2200 
inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  employed  in  manufacturing  articles  in 
semi-precious  stones,  and  grinding  and  poUshing  them. 

BIRKENHEAD,  Cheshire,  a  xnarket-town  and  port,  in  the  chapelry 
of  Birkenhead  and  lower  division  of  Wirral  hundred,  is  situated  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Mersey,  on  its  left  bank,  opposite  to  Liverpool ;  in 
53*  23'  N.  lat,  8**  2'  W.  long.;  16  miles  N.N.W.  from  Chester,  199 
miles  N.W.  ttom.  London  by  road,  and  193  miles  by  the  Kortii- 
Western  and  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Junction  railways :  ^e  popu- 
lation of  the  chapelry  in  1841  was  8228 ;  that  of  the  town  in  1861 
was  24,285.  Birkenhead  is  governed  by  commissioners  appointed  in 
terms  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  The  living  is  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Liverpool  and  diocese  of  Chester. 

Birkenhead  owed  its  origin  to  the  foundation  of  a  Benedictine 
priory  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  some  interesting  remains  of  which 
exist ;  on  a  part  of  the  site  of  the  priory  the  incumbent's  house  is 
built.  In  1838  an  Act  was  passed  for  paving,  lighting,  watching,  and 
otherwise  improving  Birkenhead,  for  regulating  its  police,  and  for 
establishing  a  market;  and  in  1841  another  Act  was  obtained  for 
supplying  the  town  with  water  and  for  lighting  it  with  gas.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  commissioners  extends  over  an  area  of  about 
1800  acres. 

The  commissioners  for  the  improvement  of  Birkenhead  are  invested 
with  powers  which  enable  them  to  carrv  into  practice  sanitaiy  regu- 
lations. The  streets  are  of  considerable  width.  A  fine  park  of  226 
acres  has  been  laid  out :  it  has  six  entrances,  and  on  the  western  side 
of  the  park  is  a  cemetery  of  71  acres,  situated  on  elevated  ground. 
Numerous  good  dwelling-houses  have  been  built,  arranged  in  hand- 
some  streets,  crescents,  and  squares.  The  market-hall  is  480  feet 
long  Inr  131  feet  broad,  with  six  entrances,  and  42  shops  and  80  stalls 
around  the  market;  it  is  provided  with  two  fountains.  Slaughter- 
houses are  built  in  a  suitable  situation.  A  town-hall,  a  bridewell, 
police  offices,  a  magistrates'  room,  baths  and  washhouses,  and  a  fire- 
establishment  are  among  the  new  works  undertaken  by  tiie  commis- 
sioners. Many  handsome  villas  in  the  town  and  suburbs  are  occupied 
by  the  merchants  of  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead.  In  the  town  are 
four  chapels  for  Episcopalians,  three  for  Presbyterians,  and  one  each 
for  Wesleyan  Methodiste  and  Independents ;  five  schools  in  connection 
with  the  parish  church,  three  with  Trinitv  church,  three  with  St. 
John's,  and  two  with  St  Ann's ;  besides  schools  in  connection  with 
the  Dissenting  chapels.  St.  Aldan's  College,  founded  in  1846,  for  the 
training  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  is 
under  the  care  of  a  principal  and  three  other  tutors ;  the  number 
of  students  in  1852  was  40 ;  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  school 
department  was  30.  There  are  also  an  hospital  and  a  dispensary,  a 
savings  bank,  and  other  useful  institutions.  The  communication  with 
Liverpool  is  kept  up  by  small  steam-boats  which  are  constantly 
plying  from  each  side  of  uie  river  throughout  the  day. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Birkenhead  is  owing  to  the  formation  of  com- 
modious docks.  The  town  commissioners  io  pursuance  of  the  powers 
conferred  on  them  by  various  Acts  of  Parliament,  have  since  1842 
been  engaged  in  the  execution  of  several  docks,  warehouses,  and  other 
extensive  works  for  the  accommodation  of  shipping.  The  design  of 
converting  Wallasey  Pool,  on  which  Birkenhead  is  situated,  into  docks, 
was  entertained  some  years  ago,  and  originated  with  Mr.  M.  Laird. 
The  first  stone  of  the  dodks  was  laid  on  the  23rd  of  October,  1844. 
The  principal  or  floating  dock  is  120  acres  in  extent^  a  space  exceeding 
that  of  all  the  docks  in  LiverpooL 

A  certain  clashing  of  interests  between  di£forent  governing  bodies 
at  Birkenhead,  has  rendered  new  arrangements  frequently  necessaiy. 
Besides  the  Act  of  1844,  a  second  was  obtained  in  1845  for  the 
formation  of  dock  and  wharf  walls ;  and  another  in  1847  for  new 
powers  in  respect  to  these  constructions.  In  1848  an  Act  was  passed 
for  the  formation  of  a  board  of  trustees  of  the  Birkenhead  docks, 
which  boan}  (in  order  to  represent  and  reconcile  conflicting  interests) 
is  constituted  as  follows : — ^our  trustees  chosen  by  the  bondholden^ 
with  whose  funds  the  docks  were  in  part  constructed ;  four  chosen 
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by  the  Birkenhead  commissioners;  and  three  by  the  Wallasey  com- 
missioners. 

When  the  Act  of  1844  was  obtained,  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests,  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  claimed  a  right  to  the  mud 
shore  of  Wallasey  Pool,  bMween  high  and  low  water  marks.  The 
value  put  upon  this  by  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  was 
nearly  800,000/L ;  but  an  arrangement  was  made  by  which  the  whole 
of  the  existing  works  become  forfeited  to  the  crown  in  1854,  unless 
completed  and  the  agreement  with  the  crown  carried  out  by  that  vear. 
B^  an  Act  passed  in  1850  these  terms  are  modified  in  favour  of  the 
Birkenhead  commissionerB,  and  the  period  extended  within  which  the 
works  must  be  completed. 

Birkenhead  is  connected  by  railway  with  Chester,  and  thence  with 
all  parts  of  England.  The  rails  are  brought  round  idl  the  quays  of 
the  docks.  Hitherto  the  trade  of  Birkenhead  has  not  reached  so 
high  a  point  as  had  been  anticipated,  and  the  hope  of  which  had  led 
to  such  extensive  and  costly  works;  but  whenever  a  laige  traffic 
shall  grow  up  there,  it  will  be  well  accommodated  by  the  railway, 
the  docks,  and  the  warehouses,  all  of  which  are  admirably  planned 
to  work  together  in  one  svstem. 

(AeUofParliamenit;  Aroceedinff*  of  Commistumen  ;  CommwMealion 
frcm  BirkenheftdJ) 

BIRKET-EL-KEROUN,  the  ancient  Lake  Mosris,  a  large  lake  in 
the  province  of  Faloum  in  middle  Egypt,  to  the  west  of  ihe  great 
valley  of  the  Nile,  fr^m  .which  it  is  separated  by  the  range  of  the 
Libyan  Mountains.  A  canal  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Bahr  z  usBouf, 
carries  the  waters  of  the  Nile  at  ihe  time  of  its  rise  into  the  Faioum, 
through  a  gap  in  the  ridge  near  Benisouef,  and  after  serving  the 
pirpoees  of  iriuation  the  superfluous  waters  discharge  themselves 
mto  the  Lake  SLerouxL  The  lake  is  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  the 
convex  part  of  which  faces  the  north-west,  and  it  is  bounded  on 
that  side  by  a  ridge  of  rocks  that  separates  it  from  the  sandy 
desert  Along  its  south-east  or  concave  bank  is  the  fertile  plain  of 
the  Faloum,  once  irrigated  with  niimerous  canals  and  covered  with 
viUagesi  llie- present  number  of  villages  in  the  Faloum  is  said  not 
to  exceed  70.  The  length  of  the  lake  from  one  horn  of  the  crescent 
to  the  other  is  above  80  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  in  the  centre 
is  about  5  miles.  The  water  is  brackish,  but  it  abounds  with  fi^ 
It  is  said  by  Herodotus  (u.  149)  that  the  waters  of  the  Lake  Moeria 
flowed  out  into  the  Nile  for  six  months  in  the  ^ear,  and  during  Uie 
other  six  months  the  waters  of  the  Nile  flowed  mto  the  Iska  This 
emission  of  the  waters  of  the  lake  has  been  supposed  by  some  to 
hAve  taken  place  through  a  canal  near  Tamieh,  at  the  north-east 
extremity  of  the  lake,  where  the  French  accounts  say  there  is  a  valley 
or  depression  in  the  direction  of  Jiseh.  But  if  the  level  of  the  lake 
be  about  120  feet  lovrer  than  the  bank  of  the  Nile  at  Benisouef  as 
Mr.  Wilkinson  states  it  to  be,  the  account  of  Herodotus  must  be 
incoirect  as  applied  to  the  lake^  thouffh  it  would  be  true  as  applied 
to  the  oanaL  The  description  of  this  lake  in  Herodotus  is  very 
confused,  as  appean  from  his  considering  it  a  natural  excavation. 
The  description  in  Strabo  also  (p.  810,  Casaub.)  is  not  without  its 
difficulties,  though  he  appears  to  distixiguish  better  than  Herodotus 
between  the  canals,  which  were  an  artifidal  work,  and  the  lake  itselfl 

(Herodotus ;  Strabo ;  Pliny,  v.  9,  &a ;  Wilkinson's  Topograj^^  of 
TKebes  ;  Detcriptum  de  VEgypte,  by  the  French  Engineers.) 

BIRKET-EL-MARIOUT,  the  Lake  MareoHs,  or  Marea  Paltu,  of 
the  ancients,  a  laige  lake  to  the  south  of  Alexandria  in  Eigypt,  which 
once  washed  the  dty  walls  on  that  side.  It  oommunicated  by  a 
canal  with  the  Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile.  It  also  communicated 
by  another  canal  with  the  sea  at  Port  Eunostus^  or  the  old  harbour 
of  Alexandreia.  [Alxxahdreia.]  During  the  decay  of  that  dty  after 
the  Arab  conquest,  the  canals  being  neglected,  tne  Lake  Mareotis 
ceased  to  receive  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  and  its  own  waters  graduallv 
receded  from  their  banks.  When  Belon  visited  Sgypt  in  the  16th 
century,  soon  after  the  Ottoman  conquest^  the  lake  had  receded  about 
two  miles  from  the  walls  of  the  town,  but  it  was  still  a  large  piece  of 
water,  the  banks  of  which  were  planted  with  date-trees,  and  had  a 
verdant  and  pleasant  appearance.  (Bdon's  '  Travels.')  In  the  course 
of  centuries  however  the  lake  became  gradually  dried  up ;  and  when 
Savary  visited  Egypt  in  1777,  its  former  bed  was  a  sandy  waste. 
In  1801,  during  the  French  invasion  of  Egvpt,  the  English  army  in 
order  to  distress  the  French  garrison  of  .Alexandria,  cut  the  narrow 
isthmus  which  separates  the  bed  of  the  Mareotis  from  Lske  M^Kdieh, 
or  Aboukir,  when  the  sea-water  flowed  in  and  covered  again  tho 
Mareotis  to  the  extent  of  about  80  miles  in  length,  and  about  15  miles 
in  its  greatest  breadth.  After  the  peace  Mehemet  Ali  Pasha  re- 
establi^ed  the  isthmus,  and  restored  the  old  canal  of  Alexandria 
which  communicatee  with  the  Rosetta  brandi  of  the  Nile  at  Foua, 
and  which  has  been  called  the  Canal  Mahmoud,  in  honour  of  the  then 
reigning  sultan.  The  depth  of  the  LiJw  Mariont  varies  from  14  feet 
in  Its  northern  part  near  Alexandria  to  4  and  8  feet  towards  its 
southern  extremity.  To  the  westward  the  lake  forms  a  long  shallow 
projection,  running  nearly  as  fiur  as  the  tower  of  the  Arabs,  and  is 
separated  from  the  sea  <mly  by  a  narrow  isthmus.    [Aijdulvdbiia.] 

BIBMA,  or  tho  BIBMAN  EMPIRE,  of  which  other  names  are- 
Burma,  'Rr^^^'^'s  Buiaghmah,  B^m^T,  Barms,  and  Yanna*  called  also 
the  kingdom  of  Ava^  extendi  oy«r  moire  than  on»-fonzth  of  tha 
surface  of  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Oanges,  and  oontains  more  than 
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double  of  the  area  of  Great  Britain.  It  lies  between  15^  45'  and 
28**  N.  lat.,  93''  and  99*  £.  long.,  and  is  conjectured  to  contain  about 
184,000  square  milea  But  its  northern  and  eastern  boundaries  are 
imperfectly  known,  and  they  may  extend  perhaps  beyond  the  limits 
here  given.  The  length  of  this  country  from  the  western  mouth  of 
the  rirer  Iiawaddi  to  its  source  in  the  coimtiy  of  the  Bor  Khamti, 
niay  be  about  950  miles.  Its  width  to  the  south  of  the  parallel  of  24* 
amounts  at  an  average  to  220  miles,  but  to  the  north  of  it  only  to 
180  miles.  In  this  estimation  tipper  Lao  is  not  taken  into  account, 
which  between  21*  80'  and  28*^K.  lat  extends  perhaps  100  miles 
farther. 

Swrface  and  Hydrography. — ^The  Birman  empire  has  about  240  miles 
of  sea^soast  along  the  Gulf  of  Martaban,  extending  from  the  Cape  of 
Kyai-kami  near  the  British  settlement  of  Amherst  in  Martaban,  to 
Cape  Negrais,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Aracan  Mountains. 
The  whole  of  this  coast  is  low,  marshy,  and  broken  by  at  least  20 
considerable  channels  of  rivers  or  arms  of  the  sea. 

The  Birman  territory  is  divided  from  the  British  province  of 
Aracan  by  a  range  of  mountains  called  by  Europeans  the  Aracan 
Mountains,  but  by  the  natives  Anaupectau-meaw  (Anupectu-mew)  or 
the  Great  Western  Range ;  also  Yeomadong,  or  Romapokung  Mount- 
ains. .  It  begins  at  16*  N.  lat.  with  Cape  Negrais  (Negraglia  of 
Sangermano),  called  by  the  Birmans  Modaen,  and  extends  in  a 
noruiem  direction  with  a  slight  bend  westward  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  Aracan,  about  21*  N.  lat.  The  southern  part  of  it 
extending  from  16*  to  18*  between  the  delta  of  the  Irawaddi  and 
the  Gi:df  of  Bengal,  presents  one  continued  ridge  of  craggy  rocks  of 
a  moderate  hei^t,  whose  bare  cliffs  of  a  reddish  colour  generally 
rise  abruptly  from  the  searshore.  This  portion  of  the  range  is 
called  by  the  Birmans  Modaen  Garit^  from  the  Birman  name  of  Cape 
Kegrais.  To  the  north  of  18*  K.  lat.  the  mountains  recede  farther 
from  the  shore,  and  separate  the  level  country  of  Aracan  on  the  west 
from  the  valley  of  the  Irawaddi  In  this  tract  the  mountains  rise  to 
a  greater  height,  and  between  20*  and  21*  N.  lat  the  highest  summits 
are  thought  to  attain  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Their 
western  slope  towards  ^e  plains  of  Aracan  and  the  Gulf  of  Bengal 
is  very  rapid;  but  to  the  east  they  descend  in  terraces  formed  by 
three  or  more  lateral  ridges  of  less  height^  which  however  present 
rapid  declivities  on  the  east  and  west. 

Three  mountain  passes  traverse  the  Anaupectau-meaw  Mountains, 
and  connect  Birma  with  Aracan.  The  most  southern  called  the 
Tongho  Pass  leads  from  Padaong  Mew  on  the  Irawaddi,  18*  84', 
to  Tongho  in  Aracan,  19*  15'  N.  lat.  The  highest  point  of  the  pass 
is  4692  feet  above  the  sea,  and  many  parts  of  it  are  so  difficult  that 
it  cannot  be  travelled  by  beasts  of  burden.  The  eastern  ridges  are 
commonly  covered  with  bamboo  jungle,  but  on  the  western  declivities 
there  are  extensive  forests  of  lofty  trees.  The  second  pass  connects 
Sembeghewn,  on  the  Irawaddi,  20*  40'  N.  lat,  with  Aeng  in  Aracan 
19*  58'  N.  lat.,  and  is  hence  called  the  Aeng  Pass,  but  sometimes  the 
NAiriengain  Pass,  from  a  small  stockade  erected  on  the  highest  part  of 
it.  The  Birmans  used  it  as  a  military  road  to  Aracan,  and  rendered  it 
passable  for  beasts  of  burden  by  building  bridges  over  the  precipices 
and  cutting  awav  the  rooks  in  many  places.  Before  the  occupation 
of  Aracan  by  the  British,  a  considerable  coumieroe  was  earned  on 
by  means  of  this  road.  The  third  mountain  pass  b^ns  likewise  at 
Sembeghewn  and  leads  to  Talak  in  Aracan,  20*  10'  K.  lat. ;  by  this 
pass  the  Birmans  entered  Aracan  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  that 
country.  But  it  seems  that  they  did  not  use  it  afterwards,  probably 
because  that  which  leads  to  Aeng  presented  less  difficulties. 

To  the  north  of  21*  N.  lat  the  mountains  appear  to  decrease  con- 
siderably in  height,  but  at  the  same  time  they  divide  into  several 
ranges,  running  mostly  north  and  south,  and  occupying  a  considerable 
tract  of  country.  This  rugged  highland  which  extends  between  and 
along  the  upper  branches  ofthe  Aracan  River,  the  Surmah  or  river 
of  SUhet,  and  some  tributaries  of  the  Kyan-Buayn,  a  branch  of  the 
Irawaddi,  is  inhabited  by  savage  nations  which  are  independent  of 
Birma  and  not  subject  to  any  of  the  princes  protected  by  the  British. 
The  principal  of  Uieee  tribes  are  the  Kookis,  and  on  that  account 
this  country  is  called  the  highland  of  the  Kookis.  It  has  not  been 
ascertained  how  far  the  authority  of  the  Birmese  emperor  extends 
into  this  region. 

Thus  far  the  western  boundary  of  the  Birman  empire  is  formed 
^  mountain  ranges.  The  remainder  from  24*  N.  lat  up  to  the 
Nagas  Mountains,  which  divide  it  from  Asam,  is  bounded  by  the 
territories  of  the  Raja  of  Munipoor  a  prince  who  has  placed  himself 
under  the  protection  of  the  British,  and  whose  country  extends 
eastward  as  far  as  the  Nampagna  River,  a  branch  of  the  Kyan-Duayn, 
which  constitutes  the  boundary  line  of  the  Birman  empire  in 
this  part 

The  northern  extremity  of  Birma  is  again  separated  by  mountain 
ranges  from  the  neighbouring  coimtiy.  The  ranges  called  Patkoi  or 
Poapuo  Moimtajns  which  rise  to  a  great  height^  and  the  still  higher 
Langtan  Mountains  divide  it  from  Asam  and  the  countries  along  the 
Upper  Brahmapiltra.  In  the  high  summits  whence  the  Brahmapiitra 
descends  to  the  west^  are  the  sources  of  the  Irawaddi,  which  river 
may  ^th  great  pro^ety  be  called  the  river  of  Birma,  as  all  the 
countries  drainea  by  it  and  its  tributaries  belong^  to  that  empire, 
wiUi  the  nngle  exception  of  the  southern  part  of  Munipoor. 


The  Irawaddi  is  said  to  rise  about  50  miles  fr^m  Manchi,  a  town 
of  the  Bor  Khamti,  between  27*  and  28*  N.  lat  The  river  soon 
issues  from  the  mountains,  and  enters  a  plain  or  raUier  an  extensive 
viJley,  occupied  by  the  Bor  KhamtL  The  country  here  forms  a 
perfect  level,  partly  cultivated,  and  partly  studded  with  dumps  of 
trees  and  bamboos,  and  intersected  by  a  number  of  rivulets.  The 
Irawaddi  opposite  the  town  of  Manchi  is  80  yards  broad,  and  fordable. 
The  plain  on  its  bai^  is  1855  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

From  the  country  of  the  Bor  Khamti  the  Irawaddi  continues  its 
southern  course  through  three  degrees  of  latitude  to  Bhanm6,  and 
traverses  countries  about  which  we  have  scarcely  any  information.  It 
would  seem  that  high  mountain  ranges  frequently  close  upon  it,  and  at 
other  places  plains  of  considerable  extent  border  its  banks.  Such  on 
its  western  side  are  the  Samokhtura  Mountains  and  the  plain  of 
Mungkung,  extending  on  both  sides  of  the  Mungkung  River  far  to 
the  west  The  mountain  ranges  are  partly  in  possession  of  the 
Singfos,  a  powerful  mountain  tribe  which  also  occupies  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  mountains  south  of  Asam,  and  everywhere  maintains 
its  independence  in  the  mountain  fastnesses.  The  ranges  which 
divide  this  portion  of  Birma  from  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan 
seem  to  be  exceedingly  rugged,  and  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
traversing  them  have  always  frustrated  the  attempts  of  the  Chinese 
to  conquer  the  countries  along  the  Irawaddi  From  Manchi  to 
BhuimS  the  river  falls  in  the  course  of  about  850  miles  1800  feet^ 
being  at  the  latter  place  only  500  feet  above  the  sea.  This  accounts 
for  the  river  being  unnavigable  for  the  greater  part  of  that  distance, 
except  for  small  canoes. 

Bhanm6  is  a  place  of  some  note,  being  the  principal  market  for 
Chinese  goods,  which  are  brought  to  this  town  on  horses  and  assea. 
Below  Bhanm6  the  river  suddenly  turns  to  the  west,  but  soon 
resumes  its  southern  course,  and  thus  continues  to  a  few  miles  east 
of  Amarapura.  The  river  flows  in  this  tract  through  a  valley  of  no 
great  breiul^,  the  mountains  inclosing  it  on  each  side,  and  frequently 
advancing  to  the  very  banks  of  the  river,  especially  on  the  east 
Between  Bhanm6  and  Amarapura  the  river  is  only  navigable  for 
small  trading  boats. 

Above  Amarapura  the  Irawaddi  begins  to  decline  to  the  south- 
west^ and  from  that  town  it  runs  in  a  western  direction  for  nearly 
100  miles  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Kyan-Duayn.  With  the  change 
of  the  river  the  face  of  the  country  is  changed.  Issuing  from  the 
narrow  valley  it  enters  a  very  wide  one,  or  rather  a  plain.  Along 
its  banks  and  especially  on  the  southern  side,  the  level  country 
extends  for  many  miles,  in  some  places  to  30  miles,  and  even  then  is 
not  bounded  by  high  mountains,  but  by  moderate  hills,  which  increase 
in  height  as  they  recede  farther  from  the  river.  Considerable  portions 
of  this  plain  are  covered  by  the  inundations  of  the  river  in  the  wet 
season.  On  the  north  side  of  the  river  the  hills  are  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  banks,  and  here  the  ground  is  impregnated  with 
muriate  of  soda  and  with  nitre,  of  which  great  quantities  are 
extracted.  To  the  north  of  these  hills  is  the  Lake  of  Nandagando, 
which  extends  in  length  from  south  to  north  above  30  miles ;  the 
countxy  about  it  presents  an  undulating  surfeice.  At  a  considerable 
distance  east  of  we  mouth  of  the  Kyan-Duayn  River  the  hills  cease, 
and  an  open  slightly-undulating  country  extends  to  its  banks  and 
beyond  them.  This  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Irawaddi  seems  to 
be  the  most  fertile  and  most  populous  part  of  the  Birman  empire, 
and  offers  at  the  same  time  the  most  easy  communication  with  its 
internal  provinces.  The  Irawaddi  opens  an  easy  access  to  the  north 
as  well  as  to  the  south ;  and  its  two  greatest  tributaries,  the  Myit-ngd 
and  the  Kyan-Duayn,  with  the  provinces  lying  east  and  north-west 
of  the  principal  valley.  The  seat  of  government  has  for  a  long  time 
been  fixed  in  this  central  part  of  the  empire,  and  here  are  the  four 
capitals,  Ava^  Amabapura,  Sagaing  (Zagain),  and  Monchabo. 

The  Myit-ngd,  or  '  Little  River'  (so  called  in  comparison  with  the 
Irawaddi),  rises  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan,  and  runs  a 
little  to  the  west  of  south,  nearly  parallel  with  the  Irawaddi, 
probably  for  more  than  800  miles.  In  this  course  it  drains  an 
bievated  but  wide,  fertile,  and  well-peopled  valley,  in  which  its 
waters  are  employed  to  irrigate  the  cultivated  lands.  Arrived  at 
the  parallel  of  Ava^  where  it  is  still  about  80  miles  from  the  capital, 
it  suddenly  turns  to  thd  west,  and  continues  generally  in  that 
direction  to  its  mouth.  Near  Its  entrance  into  the  Irawaddi  it 
divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  eastern  retains  the  name 
of  Myit-ngd ;  the  western  is  called  Myit-tha  On  the  island  formed 
by  thes^  two  branches  of  the  Myit-ng^  the  city  of  Ava  is  built  near 
the  moutii  of  the  eastern  or  principal  branch,  which  at  this  place  is 
from.  150  to  200  yards  broad  and  very  deep.  This  branch  is  considered 
as  the  proper  port  of  Ava,  and  a  considerable  number  of  war-boats  are 
always  stationed  there. 

Ava  is  called  by  the  natives  Angwa,  meaning  a  fish-pond,  because 
the  town  was  erected  on  a  place  where  such  a  pond  had  formerly 
been.  This  name  has  been  corrupted  by  the  Hindoos  and  Malays 
into  Awa,  and  by  Europeans  agam  into  Ava;  but  in  all  pubUc 
writings  it  bears  the  name  of  Ratnapura,  or  the  city  of  the  Pearl 
^  Ava  consusta  of  an  inner  town  or  ci^  and  tn  outer  town.  The 
city  occupies  the  north-east  angle  of  the  whole,  and  extends  nearly 
up  to  the  mouth  of  the  l^t-ng^  River.  The  outer  town  lies  to  the' 
south-west  of  the  city     The  whole  is  suirounded  by  «  bridi;  vail 
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151  ^*^  1^^  '^^  ^0  ^^  ^  thiokneu,  with  innomenble  embrasurM 
about  the  distance  of  fire  feet  firom  each  other ;  on  the  iniide  of  the 
wall  there  is  thrown  up  a  bank  of  earth,  forming  an  angle  of  about 
for^-flve  degreee.  The  ditch  round  this  wall  is  inconsiderable,  and 
during  all  the  diy  season  fordable  in  every  part.  The  Myit-ng^  on 
the  east  face  forms  a  considerable  defence  on  that  side.  The  city  is 
inclosed  by  a  separate  wall,  which  is  better  constructed  than  the 
one  already  noticed.  The  ditch  on  the  south  and  west  faces  of  it  is 
also  broader  and  deeper  and  not  fordable ;  the  east  side  is  defended 
by  the  Myit-nge,  and  the  north  by  the  Ira?raddi.  It  is  mostly 
occupied  by  the  palace  of  the  king,  the  Rung  d'hau,  or  hall  of 
justice,  the  Lut  d'hau,  or  council  chamber,  me  arsenal,  and  the 
habitations  of  a  few  courtiers  of  distinction.  All  these  buildings 
are  situated  in  a  square,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  well-buUt 
wall  about  20  feet  in  height ;  and  on  the  outside  of  tlus  wall  and 
at  no  great  distance  is  a  teak-wood  stockade  of  the  same  height  as 
the  wedL 

The  drcumference  of  Ava  round  the  walls  and  excluding  the 
suburbs  is  about  51  miles.  In  general  the  houses  are  mere  huts 
thatched  with  grassL  Some  of  the  dwellings  of  the  chiefs  are 
constructed  of  planks  and  tiled  ;  there  are  probably  in  all  not  half 
a  dozen  houses  constructed  of  bricks  and  mortar.  Poor  as  the  houses 
are,  they  are  scattered  over  the  extensive  area  of  the  plftoe,  but 
some  lai^ge  quarters  are  wholly  destitute  of  habitations.  There  are 
in  the  town  eleven  markets  or  basaars,  composed  of  thatched  huts 
and  sheds,  but  weU  supplied  with  commoditiecL  Paltry  as  the  town 
is,  it  has  a  splendid  ana  imposing  appearanoe  at  a  distance,  which  it 
owes  to  the  great  number  of  temples,  all  surmounted  by  tall  white 
or  gilded  spires. 

The  town  of  Ava,  whicli  twice  before  had  been  the  capital  of  the 
Birman  empire,  became  so  a  third  time  in  1822 :  its  population  in 
1826  was  about  25,000.  It  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  March,  1889;  and  the  seat  of  government  was  then 
transferred,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  Monchabo. 

The  town  of  Sagaing,  or  Zaikainf  which  was  once  the  seat  of 
government^  is  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Irawaddi,  directly 
mnting  Ava.  The  river  is  at  this  place  1050  yards  wide.  On  the 
river-face  the  town  has  a  brick  wall,  which  extends  for  about  half  a 
mile :  the  height  of  this  is  not  above  ten  feet ;  but  it  has  a  terre- 
pleine,  a  parapet,  and  embrasures,  like  the  wall  of  Ava.  On  the 
land  side  there  are  no  defences  whatever.  The  town  extends  along 
the  Irawaddi  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half,  but  its  depth  towards  the 
hills  is  very  inconsiderable.  It  consists  of  mean  houses,  thinly 
scattered  among  gardens  and  orchards.  On  the  site  of  the  town 
and  its  environs  there  are  innumerable  temples,  ruinous,  old  or 
modem,  which  give  it  a  striking  appearanoe  from  a  distance. 

MohobOf  commonly  OEdled  by  Europeans  Monehabo,  is  about  52 
miles  N.W.  from  Ava,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  western 
shores  of  the  Lake  of  Kandagando.  It  is  a  walled  town,  and  a  place 
of  considerable  traffic  and  population.  In  1756  Alompra,  the 
founder  of  the  present  dynasty,  who  was  a  native  of  the  plaoe,  made 
Moksobo  his  capital,  and  gave  it  the  Pali  name  of  RatnarsisJia,  or 
the  Pearl  Lion,  or  Lion  of  Pearls. 

Below  the  town  of  Ava  the  Irawaddi  is  a  majestic  river,  with  a 
breadth  in  some  places  extending  to  four  miles  and  upwards,  but  it 
is  commonly  divided  into  many  channels  by  sandy  and  uninhabited 
islands,  which  are  inundated  when  the  water  of  the  river  rises  to 
its  greatest  height.  Near  the  place  where  the  river  declines  to  the 
south-west  begins  an  extensive  island,  called  Ala-kpin,  or  '  Middle 
Islands,'  which  extends  for  many  miles  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Kyan-Duayn  with  the  Irawaddi  It  is  the  largest  of  all  the  islands 
in  the  river,  high  and  not  exposed  to  inundation,  and  consequently 
well  cultivated  and  inhabited.  Opposite  this  island,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the'  Irawaddi,  is  the  town  of  Yandabo,  where  the  peace  was 
concluded  between  the  Birmans  and  the  English  in  1826. 

The  Kyan-Duayn,  by  far  the  largest  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Irawaddi,  drains  a  vast  extent  of  country,  its  further  branches  rising 
in  the  Patkoi  and  the  Samokhtura  Mountains,  where  these  two  chains 
meet  the  Langtan  Mountains.  The  numerous  streams  which 
descend  from  these  ranges  unite  in  a  country  called  Hukhung,  which 
seems  to  be  a  large  fertile  plain,  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  mountains. 
Hukhung  lies  between  26*  and  27**  N.  lat.  The  river  formed  in  this 
plain  receives  the  name  of  the  Tenuif  and  passes  afterwards  through 
a  nearly  unknown  mountainous  countiy  in  a  narrow  vale,  till  near 
25*  N.  lat.  it  enters  a  wider  valley,  and  unites  with  the  Nampagna, 
which  for  the  greatest  part  of  its  course  constitutes  the  boundaxy- 
line  between  Birma  and  Munipoor.  After  this  junction  the  country 
on  the  river  begins  to  resemble  an  undulating  plain,  especially  on 
the  eastern  ba^u  of  the  river,  which  is  here  calleid  the  Ningthi. 
On  the  western  banks  the  country  belongs  to  Munipoor,  and  is 
much  more  hilly,  and  in  some  parts  even  moimtafnous.  South  of 
24*  N.  lat.  Birma  extends  on  both  banks  of  the  Ningthi,  which  is 
here  increased  by  the  waters  of  the  Kongha,  or  river  of  Munipoor, 
which  comes  from  the  west.  This  latter  river  runs  nearly  parallel 
to  the  Ningthi  for  about  200  miles  from  north  to  south,  but  then 
suddenly  turning  to  the  east  bi^ks  through  the  chain  of  the 
Danghii  hills  and  unites  with  the  Ningthi  After  this  junction  the 
river  begins  to  be  -called  Kyan-Duayn,  and  to  the  west  of  it,  at  no 


great  distanoe  from  its  baxiks,  rises  a  nnge  of  ia\U^  (he  Danghii 
hills,  or  Gnambeandong,  which  are  of  m^erate  height  but  veiy 
barren  and  bleak.  The  level  country  on  its  eastern  banks  exteda 
to  a  considerable  distance,  is  in  general  well  peopled,  and  contain* 
extensive  tracts  of  cultivated  ground.  It  is  bounded  eastward  by 
an  undulating  countiy,  which  becomes  hilly  only  near  the  banks  ot 
the  Lake  of  xfandagando.  The  Kyan-Duayn  in  the  wet  season  is 
a  considerable  river,  but  in  the  dry  season  its  mouth  is  liot  more  than 
200  yards  wide.    The  whole  of  its  course  probably  exceeds  600  miles. 

From  its  confluence  with  the  Kyan-Duayn  the  Irawaddi  continues 
in  general  its  south-western  direction,  but  wiljh  numerous  bends  on 
bow  sides,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Sembeghewn,  where  it  turns  to 
the  south,  and  continues  in  that  direction  to  the  town  of  Padaong 
Mew.  Hence  it  runs  to  the  south-east,  and  after  a  few  miles  passes 
the  promontory  of  Kyaok-ta-ran,  and  enters  the  low  countries  which 
form  its  delta.  This  promontoxy  lies  on  the  boundary  between  the 
ancient  kingdoms  of  Ava  and  Pegu.  The  population,  which  north  of 
it  consists  principally  of  Birmans  or  Mranmas,  is  to  the  south  of  it 
almost  entirely  composed  of  Talains  and  Karians.  In  this  part  of 
its  course  the  river  sometimes  expands  to  a  width  of  three  or  four 
miles,  and  at  other  places  it  narrows  to  600  or  800  yards.  At  the 
more  narrow  places  it  is  commonly  very  rapid,  and  the  navigation 
is  also  rendered  difficult  in  the  dry  season  by  numerous  shoals  and  a 
few  ledges  of  rocks  which  traverse  the  bed  of  the  stream. 

The  valley  of  the  Irawaddi,  south  of  its  confluence  with  the  Kytn- 
Duayn,  to  the  town  of  Melloon  (south  of  20*  N.  lat),  is  in  its 
general  aspect  hilly  and  very  imeven,  but  the  hills  rise  to  no  great 
height,  at  least  not  near  the  river,  and  are  in  many  places  separated 
by  tracts  of  flat  ooimtry,  which  in  some  places  are  extensive  and  well 
cultivated.  South  of  Melloon  the  hills  approach  nearer  the  river, 
and  often  form  its  banks.  They  are  in  most  places  covered  with 
forest-trees  of  considerable  size,  among  which  teak-trees  abound. 
Cultivation  is  confined  to  the  narrow  flat  tracts  which  here  and  there 
separate  the  hills  from  the  river. 

The  most  remarkable  place  in  this  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Irawaddi 
is  Pughan  or  Pagham  Mew  (north  of  21*  N.  lat.),  wluch  according  to 
Birman  chronology  was  the  seat  of  government  for  above  1200  years. 
It  contains  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  remains  of  antiquity 
in  the  Birman  dominions.  The  ruins  extend  for  at  least  eight  miles 
along  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  extend  in  some  places  as  far  as  three  or 
four  miles  from  its  bank.  In  this  space  the  number  of  temples  is  quite 
surprising.  They  are  of  all  sizes  and  in  various  states  of  preservation 
Some  have  been  restored,  and  are  still  used  as  places  of  worship ; 
others  are  tolerablv  complete,  though  neglected ;  but  many  are  mere 
ruins,  and  a  considerable  number  are  heaps  of  mouldering  brick. 

Farther  to  the  south  (about  20*  80'  N.  lat.)  the  eastern  banks  of 
the  Irawaddi  offer  a  remarkable  natural  phenomenon — the  famous 
wells  of  petroleum,  which  are  situated  near  a  village  called  Re-nan< 
khyaung,  about  throe  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  wells, 
which  are  stated  to  be  about  800  in  number,  occupy  altogether  a 
space  of  about  16  square  miles.  The  country  here  is  a  series  of 
sand-hills  and  ravines.  The  hills  are  either  covered  with  a  thin  soil 
or  altogether  bare,  the  trees  which  are  sparingly  scattered  over  them 
not  rising  more  than  20  feet  in  height.  The  pits  from  which  the 
petroleum  is  obtained  are  artificial  perpendicular  shafts,  from  200  to 
800  feet  deep.  At  the  bottom  of  the  pits  the  liquid  seems  to  boil, 
either  from  the  emission  of  gaseous  fltuds  or  from  the  escape  of  the 
oil  itself  from  the  ground.  The  oil  is  drawn  from  them  by  common 
earthen  pots.  When  taken  out  of  the  well  it  is  of  a  tmn  wateiy 
consistence  but  thickens  by  keeping,  and  in  cold  weather  it  coagulates. 
It  has  a  pungent  aromatic  odour.  Immense  quantities  of  this  oil  are 
annually  consumed  in  the  Birman  empira  It  is  used  for  the  purpose 
of  boming  in  lamps  and  smearing  timoer  to  protect  it  against  insects^ 
especially  the  white  ant,  which  will  not  approach  it.  The  quanti^ 
exported  is  trifling. 

The  country  near  the  petroleum  wells  is  also  remarkable  for  its 
petrified  wood  and  its  fossil  bones.  The  petrified  wood  is  abundantlv 
scattered  over  the  whole  country  between  Prome  and  Ava.  It  is 
commonly  beautifully  silicified,  and  displays  most  delicately  the 
structure  and  fibres  of  the  living  plant.  The  fossil  bones  are  confined 
as  it  seems,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Wesmasut,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  petroleum  wells.  They  are  imbedded  in  the 
sandy  hills,  and  consist  principally  of  the  remains  of  mastodons, 
alligators,  deer,  and  the  rhinoceros. 

The  most  important  place  on  the  Irawaddi  between  the  mouth  of 
this  river  and  the  capital  of  the  Birman  empire,  is  Prome,  called  by 
the  Mohammedans  Pron,  whence  the  European  name  derives  its 
origin,  the  Birmans  call  it  Pri  (pronounced  Pyi).  It  is  a  thriving 
town,  about  two  miles  in  circuit,  defended  by  a  brick  wall,  stockade, 
and  ditch.  Outside  the  fortifications  are  several  suburbs,  and  the 
hills  to  the  southward  are  crowned  with  pagodas.  Around  the  town 
are  gardens  and  rice-grounds.  The  British  took  Prome  in  1825 ;  and 
again  in  1852.  A  place  lying  about  six  miles  to  the  east  of  Prome  is 
reported  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  seat  of  the  Birman  government, 
at  an  epoch  which  begins  some  centuries  before  the  Christisn  era. 
The  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  consist  of  a  broad  earthen  wall,  of  a 
'  quadrangular  form,  from  five  to  six  feet  in  height  The  area  contains 
I  no  relics  of^  antiquity,  and  is  overgrown  with  trees. 
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The  promontoiy  of  Kjaok-torraa,  wMch  forms  the  soathem 
extremity  of  the  yalley  of  the  Irawaddi,  ib  the  eastern  extremity  of 
one  of  the  ofErots  of  uie  Aracan  Mountains.  Nearly  opposite  to  it 
ftses  another  chain  of  hills  of  very  moderate  elevation,  which  however 
in  its.prog^as  to  the  east  increases  in.  height,  and  forms  a  range 
which  is  visible  at  the  distanoe  of  fifty  miles  and  upwards.  The 
higher  portion,  of  these  mountains,  called  the  Qalladzet  Mountains, 
extends  in  an 'eastern  direction  probably  to  the  banks  of  the  Setang 
Biver.  Nothing  is  known  of  this  range  but  its  geographical  position ; 
nor  are  we  better  acquainted  with  the  country  extending  to  the 
north  of  thift  chain  up  to  the  capital  of  the  empire,  and  occupying 
the  central  pcrts  of  the  southern  portion  of  Birma,  between  18°  and 
22**  N.  l&tb,  and  the  rivers  Irawaddi  and  Saluen.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  a  country  of  secondary  and  tertiary  formation,  and  to  constitute 
a  kind  of  uneven  table-Lmd  of  very  moderate  elevation.  It  is  said  to 
have  in  general  a  very  sterile  soil,  consisting  mostly  of  sand  or  gnvel, 
and  IB  veiy  thinly  inhabited.  Perhaps  the  valleys  along  the  rivers 
form  an  exception.  The  hills,  which  cover  the  whole  surface  and  are 
commonly  low,  rise  to  a  considerable  height  in  only  a  few  places. 
A  conical  mountain,  called  Poupa,  several  xmles  to  the  east  of  Pughan, 
is  thought  to  attain  an  elevation  of  above  5000  feet.  Crawfurd 
thinks  that  the  ranges  viable  from  Ava  to  the  south-east  exceed  the 
mountains  of  Aracan  in  height ;  and  Sangermano  states  that  the 
Karians,  who  inhabit  the  neighbourhood  of  Tongo  or  Taunii,  have 
bete  able  to  maintain  their  independence  against  the  Birmana  in  their 
mountain  fastnesses ;  whence  we  may  infer  that  this  portion  of  the 
Firman  territories  contains  extensive  mountain  ranges. 

The  southern  portion  of  the  Birman  empire  is  a  low  level  country, 
without  any  hills.  It  comprehends  the  delta  of  the  Irawaddi  and  all 
the  extensive  tract  which  spreads  from  its  eastern  branch  to  the 
banks  of  the  Setang  River.  Hamilton  estimates  the  southern  line  of 
the  delta  at  185  miles,  the  western  at  145  miles,  and  the  eastern  at  118 
miles.  It  contains  more  than  10,000  square  miles,  and  is  considerably 
lai^ger  than  the  delta  of  the  Nile.  The  country  east  of  it  may  extend 
over  a  tract  of  nearly  the  same  area ;  and  thus  this  level  countxy, 
oonstituting  the  chief  part  of  the  province  of  P^gu,  contains  above 
20,000  square  miles. 

The  Irawaddi  enters  the  lowlands  near  18*  N.  lat.,  where  it  throws 
off  a  great  number  of  branches  of  various  magnitudes,  watering  a 
lai^  extent  of  country,  and  affording  a  convenient  internal  naviga- 
tion, to  which  there  are  few  parallels  in  any  country.  Many  of  these 
branches  reunite  and  divide  again.  The  river  falls  into  the  sea  by 
fourteen  different  channels.  The  three  principal  are  Bassein,  Dalla, 
and  Rangoon,  or  Syrian.  The  Bassein  River,  also  called  Anank 
Khiaun,  tiiat  is,  'western  channel,'  forms  an  excellent  harbour  near 
the  Island  of  Negrais,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable 
burden  up  to  the  town  of  Bassein;  farther  upwards  it  is  only 
navigated  by  the  river  baizes,  and  this  navigation  extends  in  the  dry 
season  (from  November  to  May)  only  to  Lamena  or  Lemena.  Higher 
up  it  is  a  trifling  stream,  nearly  dry,  and  all  water  connection  with 
the  main  river  is  interrupted ;  but  after  the  rains  it  becomes  again 
navigable  for  the  river  buges.  This  channel  branches  off  from  the 
main  river  south  of  My-an-aong. 

After  having  thrown  off  the  Bassein  River  on  the  right,  the 
Irawaddi  continues  to  flow  in  a  southern  direction,  but  with 
numerous  windings,  and  sends  off  many  smaller  branches.  At  nearly 
the  same  distance  from  the  sea  and  the  place  where  the  Bassein 
channel  branches  off,  is  the  second  great  branch  of  the  Irawaddi,  at 
the  village  Tangain-chainyah,  the  river  here  dividing  its  waters 
between  the  Didlah  and  Rangoon  channels.  The  Dallah  channel 
forms  near  the  sea  numerous  wide  branches,  but  they  are  not  navi- 
gable, on  account  of  the  bars  before  their  embouchures.  The  Rangoon, 
or  Syrian  channel,  which  is  also  called  the  Asiae  KViimiTi^  that  is,  'the 
eastern  channel,'  flows  off  nearly  in  an  eastern  direction,  and  affords 
in  all  seasons  an  uninterrupted  navigation  into  the  main  river,  being 
from  80  to  150  yards  across,  and  generally  3  or  4  fathoms  deep,  which 
however  on  some  shoals  lessens  to  2J  fathoms,  and  in  the  dry  season 
to-  much  less.  The  advantages  which  this  branch  of  the  Irawaddi 
offers  for  navigation  have  concentrated  on  its  shores,  especially  at  the 
town  of  Rangoon,  all  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  Birman  empire. 
[Rakoook.]  In  the  dry  season  the  tides  sscend  the  branches  of  the 
river  to  the  place  where  the  two  principal  branches  meet  at  the 
village  of  Tangain-chain-yah,  but  in  the  wet  season  they  are  observable 
in  the  Rangoon  channel  only  as  far  as  the  village  of  Panlang^  whidti 
is  many  miles  farther  down. 

The  distance  trom  Rangoon  to  Ava  along  the  river  is  about  500 
miles.  At  the  height  of  the  freshes,  a  war-boat,  proceeding  day 
and  night,  has  been  known  to  go  from  Ava  to  Rangoon  in  four 
davs.  In  the  dry  season,  a  war-boat,  proceeding  in  the  same  majgner, 
will  go  from  Rangoon  to  Ava  in  eight  days,  and  in  the  rainy  season 
in  ten. 

I  The  delta  of  the  Irawaddi,  as  fiur  as  the  tide  reaches,  is  ooverod 
with  a  thick  forest  of  moderate-sized  trees,  sparingly  interspersed 
with  some  grassy  plains.  Above  tide-reach  the  character  of  the 
▼Sgetation  is  greatly  altered.  The  coxmtry  is  covered  with  a  tall 
:  raahv  grass,  among  which  are  scattered  trees  from  twenty  to  sixty 
feet  high,  without  any  underwood.  The  appearance  of  inhabitants 
and  eultivation  is  extremely  scanty.       Here  and  there  on  the  imme- 


diate banks  of  the  river  are  a  few  villages  of  Talain  fishermen ;  and 
farther  off  are  the  Karian  villages,  somewhat  more  numerous,  and 
with  a  few  patches  of  rice-culture.  As  the  banks  of  the  river  are  a 
foot  or  two  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  countrv,  this  circum- 
stance might  be  taken  advantage  of  for  watering  the  land  to  a  great 
extent.  But  irrigation  is  neglected,  and  the  coimtry  is  covered  with 
innumerable  pools,  which  are  often  so  extensive  that  they  might  be 
called  lakes.  In  the  northern  district  of  the  delta,  especially  north 
of  Henzadah,  the  cultivated  portion  of  the  ooimtry  is  much  more 
considerable,  and  here  the  water  of  the  river  is  used  for  irrigating 
the  rice-grounds. 

The  country  which  extends  to  the  eastward  of  the  delta  seems  to 
be  of  the  same  description.  It  is  drained  by  the  Pegu  River  and 
the  Setang.  The  Pegu  River,  which  is  called  by  the  natives  Bagoo 
Elioup,  or 'Peg^  Rivulet,'  has  its  source  in  the  Qalladzet  hills,  and 
unites  with  the  Rangoon  branch  of  the  Irawaddi  three  miles  below 
the  town  of  Rangoon.  It  is  navigable  only  a  few  miles  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  town  of  Pegu,  which  advantage  it  owes  wholly  to  the 
action  of  the  tide.  In  the  fair  season  it  is  almost  dry  at  low-water. 
The  Setang  has  its  sources  near  20°  N.  lat.,  and  runs  southward  the 
whole  of  its  course,  till  it  empties  its  waters  into  the  northernmost 
angle  of  the  Bay  of  Martabau.  In  its  lower  course  this  river  is  of 
great  breadth.  Beyond  the  reach  of  the  tides  it  is  an  inconsiderable 
stream;  and  even  as  low  down  as  the  town  of  Tongo  it  is  only 
navigable  for  boats.  Its  mouth  is  confined  by  sand-banks,  and  is 
liable  to  a  dangerous  bore,  which  renders  its  navigation  impracticable 
for  large  vessels,  and  difficult  for  vessels  of  all  descriptions. 

That  portion  of  the  Birman  empire  which  extends  along  the 
western  banks  of  the  Saluen  River  is  almost  entirely  unknowiL  It 
seems  to  be  more  mountainous  than  the  coimtiy  along  the  middle 
course  of  the  Irawaddi,  but  to  contain  some  fertile  tracts. 

Of  Upper  Lao,  or  that  portion  of  Birma  which  extends  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Saluen  River,  between  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan 
and  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  we  have  so  little  information,  that  we  only 
know  it  to  be  a  mountainous  coimtry, which  however  contains  some 
fertile  and  cultivated  tracts  along  the  courses  of  the  rivers.  It  seems 
to  be  rich  in  metallic  wealth. 

The  Salv>en  River  forms  the  eastern  boundary-line  between  Birma 
and  Siam  and  the  British  province  of  Martaban  for  between  500  and 
600  nules.  The  Saluen,  or  Thaluen,  called  also  Sanluen,  rises  in  the 
eastern  districts  of  Tibet»  in  the  country  of  the  Nou  or  Noui  and  its 
upper  course  is  called  by  the  Chinese  Nou-kiang.  It  afterwards 
passes  through  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan,  where  it  is  named 
the  Lou-kiang.  Continuing  its  southern  course  it  leaves  China,  and 
divides  the  province  of  Upper  Lao  from  the  remainder  of  the  Birman 
territories,  and  afterwards  forms  the  boundary  between  Siam  and 
Martaban  on  one  side,  and  the  Birman  empire  on  the  other.  This 
river  is  remarkable  for  the  small  number  of  laige  bends  and  for  not 
forming  a  delta,  as  is  the  case  with  all  laiger  rivers  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  It  is  likewise  less  navigable :  vessels  of  moderate  size  can 
only  come  up  to  the  town  of  Martaban,  and  with  difficulty  and 
danger.  Small  boats  may  ascend  as  far  as  Ka  Eayet,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Yimzalaen  River;  but  farther  to  the  north  the  naviga- 
tion in  the  wet  season  is  entirely  interrupted  by  numerous  eddies, 
rapids,  and  cataracts.  About  12  nules  north  from  the  town  of  Martabui, 
a  creek,  called  the  Kadachaong,  leads  from  the  Saluen  to  the  Setang 
and  another  channel  hence  to  the  Pegu  River ;  so  that  there  is  an 
inland  water  communication  between  the  Saluen  and  tiie  Rannoin 
branch  of  the  Irawaddi,  a  direct  distance  of  more  than  200  miles. 
Near  its  mouth  the  Saluen  is  divided  into  two  branches  by  the 
island  of  Balti,  which  is  about  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  about  half 
that  extent  in  average  breadth :  it  is  noted  for  its  great  fertility  in 
rice.  The  southern  branch  of  the  Saluen,  between  the  island  of 
Balti  and  the  new  settlement  of  Amherst^  is  seven  miles  across,  and 
the  wider  of  the  two. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  such  an  extensive  country,  which  extends 
over  12  degrees  of  latitude,  must,  of  course,  vary  veiy  greatly.  In 
the  lowlands  of  the  delta  of  the  Irawaddi  and  generally  throughout 
Pegu  the  south-west  and  north-east  monsoons  divide  the  year  between 
them,  and  hence  there  are  only  two  seasons,  the  wet  and  the  dry. 
From  the  end  of  April  to  the  end  of  July,  or  during  the  south-west 
monsoon,  violent  rains  pour  down  nearly  without  intermission ;  and 
at  the  begiiming,  as  well  as  at  the  end  of  this  period,  the  rains  are 
accompanied  with  tremendous  thunder  and  lightning,  and  with 
violent  winds.  These  rains  are  followed  by  an  unsettled  state  of 
weather,  which  continues  to  the  end  of  October.  But  from  this  time 
to  April  the  season  is  perfectly  dry,  except  in  the  month  of  February, 
when  a  little  rain  sometimes  falls.  In  the  mornings  however  thick 
fogs  are  frequent  in  October  and  November. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Irawaddi  and  the  adjacent  hilly  countries 
three  seasons  are  observed,  the  cold,  the  hoty  and  the  rainy.  The 
cold  season,  which  may  be  c&Ued  the  winter,  though  it  never  freezes 
nor  snows,  prevails  during  the  two  mouths  which  precede  the  winter 
solstice  and  the  two  which  follow  it.  The  air  is  dry,  the  nights  and 
mornings  chilly,  and  the  heat  of  the  day  very  moderate ;  but  mists 
are  frequent  in  November  and  December.  This  is  the  most  pleasant 
part  of  the  year,  and  the  season  of  the  harvest  of  rice,  grain,  and 
pulse.    In  March  and  April  it  is  often  very  hot^  and  tiie  heat  con« 
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tmues  to  the  montli  of  July.  In  May  many  trees  shed  tlieir  leaveg, 
but  they  are  iiutantly  clothed  with  new  ones.  During  the  season  of 
the  heat  the  climate  of  the  lowlands  is  less  warm  than  the  Talley, 
because  the  rain  diminishes  the  heat.  In  the  valley  a  little  rain  falls 
in  Hay  or  the  beginning  of  June,  and  this  rain  is  called  the  fint  rain ; 
but  sometimes  the  rains  do  not  come  on,  and  even  when  they  are 
abundant  they  do  not  continue  long  enough  to  change  the  tempera- 
ture TOiT  much.  During  the  hot  season  the  clouds  are  carried  hf 
the  south-west  monsoon  between  the  two  ranges  of  mountains  which 
inclose  Uie  valley  of  the  river  to  the  hilly  country  adjacent  to  it  on 
the  n«rth,  where  the  moisture  contained  in  them  descends  on  the 
mountains  between  Birma  and  Asam,  and  pours  down  to  the  valloy 
of  the  Irawaddi  in  torrents  and  streams,  which  cause  the  river 
to  rise  and  to  inundate  the  lower  tracts  on  its  banks  during  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August.  In  some  places  the  difference 
of  the  lowest  and  highest  water>mark  is  not  less  than  32  feet. 
Alter  the  first  rains  in  May,  two  months  and  a  half  follow  in 
which  not  a  drop  of  rain  falls  in  the  valley  of  the  IrawaddL  The 
second  or  great  rains  begin  in  the  middle  of  August^  and  last  to  the 
end  of  October.  They  are  generally  heavy,  but  it  sometimes  happens 
that  these  second  rains  do  not  come  at  all,  or  are  not  sufficiently 
plentiful,  and  in  such  an  event  scarcity  is  the  natural  consequence. 
During  the  second  rains  the  river  rises  and  falls  several  times ;  but  in 
gener^  the  waters  are  not  entirely  drained  off  before  the  end  of 
October,  in  which  month  the  fair  weather  becomes  settled,  and  the 
agricultursl  labours  begin,  as  well  on  those  fields  which  have  only 
the  advantsge  of  the  rains  as  on  those  annually  inundated  by  the 
river,  which  by  its  deposits  renders  the  soil  more  fertile. 

In  the  countiy  of  the  Bor  Khamti,  at  the  most  northern  eztremitv 
of  Birma,  the  range  of  the  thermometer  at  sunrise  during  the  month 
of  May  is  from  72*  to  78*  in  the  shade,  and  at  the  hottest  time  of 
the  day  from  84*  to  94*.  The  nights  are  comparatively  cool  and 
pleasant  From  the  16th  of  October  to  February,  the  weather  is 
clear  and  dry ;  the  weather  is  then  very  variable  and  uncertain  till  the 
rainy  season  commences.  The  heavy  rains  set  in  about  the  15th  of 
Jime,  and  continue  to  the  15th  of  September. 

'  Minerali. — Qold  is  obtained  in  Birma  by  washing  in  some  rivulets, 
and  is  said  to  exist  more  abundantly  in  Lao.  Mines  of  silver,  copper, 
and  tin  exist  in  a  district  situated  on  the  confines  of  China,  not  far 
from  Bhanm5.  They  are  worked  by  the  Chinese.  Lead  and  antimony 
are  said  to  exist  abundantly  in  the  moimtainons  country  of  Upper 
Lao,  where  they  are  workea,  and  the  produce  of  the  mines  is  brought 
to  Ava.    Iron  is  got  in  several  places. 

Of  precious  stones,  those  of  the  sapphire,  amethyst,  and  ruby  are 
found.  They  are  found  at  two  places  not  far  from  each  other,  called 
Mogaut  and  Kyatpean,  about  five  days'  journey  from  the  capital,  in 
an  east-south-east  direction.  The  stones  are  obtained  by  digging  and 
washing  the  gravel  in  the  beds  of  rivulets  or  smsll  brooks.  Koble 
serpentine  is  found  in  most  of  the  upper  branches  of  the  Irawaddi,  and 
exported  in  considerable  quantities  by  the  Chinese  to  their  own 
country,  where  it  \b  used  for  rings  and  amulets.  The  XJru,  a  branch 
of  the  Kyan-Duayn,  produces  a  stone  the  nature  of  which  is  not 
known,  but  for  which  the  Chinese  pay  a  large  price. 

Mines  of  amber  are  worked  on  the  branches  of  the  Kyan-Duayn, 
and  in  the  vicini^  of  the  Bhanm6.  Coal  seems  to  be  plentiful,  but 
it  is  not  used.  Limestone  exists  in  great  abundance  in  the  mountains 
that  inclose  the  valleys  of  the  Irawaddi  in  the  latitude  of  Ava ;  and  at  a 
place  called  Sakyin,  about  forty  miles  above  Ava,  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Irawaddi,  excellent  statuary  marble  is  worked. 

Nitre,  natron,  and  culinazy  salt  are  found  in  many  of  the  arid  and 
calcareous  tracts  in  the  upper  provinces,  and  chiefly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  capital.  Katron,  in  an  impure  state,  is  used  by  the 
natives  instead  of  soap,  a  preparation  with  which  they  seem  to  be 
unacquainted.  Salt  is  extracted  from  some  lakes  in  the  upper 
provinces,  especially  near  Monchabo,  and  from  the  sea-water  in  the 
lower  provinces. 

YegetahU  ProducUf  Agrieultuire,  Ac. — ^Among  the  vegetable  pro* 
ductions  of  the  Birmsn  forests  the  teak  holds  the  first  place.  It  is 
not  found  in  the  low  alluvial  lands  to  which  the  tides  reach ;  but  in 
the  high  lands  beyond  their  influence,  it  seems  to  be  very  generally 
dispezBed  throughout  the  country.  The  forest  of  Sarawadi,  situated 
on  the  boundary-line  between  the  low  and  high  lands,  furnishes 
nearly  the  whole  of  what  is  exported  to  Bengal,  Madras,  and  other 
countries.  The  second  timber-tree  is  the  ffopcsa  odorcUa  of  large 
size,  and  very  abundant  in  the  lower  provinces,  where  it  is  used  in 
boat-building,  and  the  common  canoes  are  often  made  of  an  entire 
tree  of  it>  hollowed  out  Another  valuable  timber-tree  is  the 
Heretiera  rcbuata,  called  in  India  soondry,  which  grows  in  great 
quantities  and  of  a  large  size  on  the  sea-coast,  and  everywhere  within 
the  influence  of  the  tides.  In  the  upper  country  have  been  found 
seven  new  species  of  oak,  many  of  them  fine  forest-trees.  No  trees 
of  the  pine  family  have  been  discovered.  The  bamboo  grows  every- 
where in  the  forests,  and  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  country  it  grows 
to  an  astonishing  height  and  thickness;  some  measure  one  foot 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  are  large  enough  to  form  the  principal 
pillars  of  a  house.  The  Mimosa  Catechu  wluoh  affords  the  catechu  of 
commerce  rises  to  the  height  of  thirty  and  forty  feet,  and  is  found 
generally  in  the  upper  and  lower  countries.    The  drug  is  obtained  by 


boiling  the  wood  out  down  into  chips,  and  inspisiating  the  produoa 
This  article  is  much  used  in  the  country  and  laigefy  exported  to 
BengaL  The  Birman  forests  yield  slao  the  varnish  which  is  Reneiidlx 
used  in  the  fabrication  of  the  lacker  ware  y  the  best  oomet  m)m  the 
country  of  the  Shans,  and  especially  from  Upper  Lao.  tVom  the 
forests  tf  the  same  countiy  is  obtained  #  large  quantity  of  stiok-lao^ 
of  excellent  quality. 

The  following  are  the  objects  of  agriculture  in  Birm^ :  rice,  maiae^ 
millet,  wheat)  pulse,  palms,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  indigo. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Irawaddi  two  crops  of  rice  are  generally  obtaineid, 
and  occasionally  three ;  the  best  durmg  the  periodical  nuns,  and  the 
others  through  means  of  artificial  irrigation.  The  ^ifhi  is  seldom 
above  fifteen  or  twenty-fold.  Ift  the  delta  and  the  adjacent  alluvial 
coimtries  only  one  crop  is  got,  immediately  after  the  rains,  which 
frequently  yields  fifty  and  sixty-fold.  Maize  and  millet  are  cultivated 
in  the  higher  lands  as  winter-crops;  but  neither  produces  in  such 
abundance  as  in  other  countries ;  maize,  at  the  utmost^  one  hundred- 
fold. Wheat  is  only  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capita^  but 
though  it  yields  from  forty  to  sixty-four-fold,  and  in  tl^e  worst  soil 
from  ten  to  twenty-four-fold,  its  cultivation  is  not  much  extended, 
because  the  Birmans  prefer  rice.  The  Setamum  Indieum  is  very 
generally  grown  throughout  the  upper  provinces,  its  oil  being  wed 
in  cookery  as  a  substitute  for  butter;  and  for  the  lamps,  where  petro- 
leum is  mgh-priced. 

Tea  is  cultivated  in  a  district  about  ten  day^  journey  north-eaut  of 
Ava.    The  Birmans  eat  the  leaves  pickled  wiUi  oil  and  garlic 

Cocoa  and  areca  palms  are  not  frequent ;  but  of  the  palmyra,  or 
BortU9U8  JlahdliformU,  there  are  laxge  groves  in  the  vaoley  of  the 
Irawaddi  Its  wine,  when  inspissated,  gives  a  cheap  but  impure 
sugar,  which  is  universally  consumed,  partly  like  that  of  the  cane  and 
partly  for  the  preparation  of  a  strong  liquor.  The  sugar-cane  forms 
also  an  object  of  agriculture,  but  to  a  small  extent :  the  only  use  made 
of  it  is  to  eat  it  in  its  crude  state. 

Excellent  tobacco  is  grown  in  the  higher  lands.  Cotton  is  culti* 
vated  in  every  part^  but  more  especially  in  the  higher  lands.  There 
are  two  species  of  cotton ;  one  red,  which  is  not  frequent,  and  is  the 
most  esteemed.  The  white  species  has  a  fine  and  suky  texture,  but 
a  short  staple.  At  the  market  of  Dacca,  to  which  huge  quantities 
are  brought,  it  fetches  a  higher  price  than  the  ordinary  varieties  of 
Indian  cotton.  Indigo  is  Ukewise  generally  cultivated,  but  both  the 
culture  and  manufacture  are  rude,  and  the  produce  is  unfit  for 
exportation. 

in  the  upper  provinces  a  species  of  crotalaria  is  cultivated  for 
cordage;  in  the  southern  provinces  the  rattan  is  the  principal  substi- 
tute for  hemp. 

Little  attention  is  paid  to  gardening  and  horticulture.  The  young 
shoots  of  bamboo,  wild  asparagus,  &e  succulent  stems  of  a  variety 
of  aquatic  plants  and  uncultivated  arums  are  gathered  and  brought 
to  market  Few  vegetables  are  cultivated.  Potatoes,  peas,  carrots, 
cabbsges,  turnips,  mustard,  cresses,  radishes,  &c.  are  not  known. 
Others  are  little  attended  to,  as  melons,  cucumbers,  the  egg-plsnt^ 
pumpkins,  yams,  sweet  potatoes.  Onions  are  grown  in  the  moim- 
tainous  tracts  towards  the  north,  and  especially  in  Lao,  whence  thev 
are  imported  into  the  other  provinces.  Capsicum  and  the  betel* 
pepper  are  carefully  cultivated. 

Fruit-trees  are  numerous.  The  most  common  are  the  mango,  the 
orange,  the  pine-apple,  the  oustard-apple,  the  jaccax  or  jack-fruit, 
the  papaya-fig,  and  the  plantain.  A  species  of  mango  called  the 
Marian  bears  a  small  fruit  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  greei 
and  is  much  cultivated  and  prized  by  the  natives,  although  \m\ 
table  to  a  European.  It  is  found  only  in  the  lower  provinces, 
also  the  pine-apple  grows  in  great  perfection.  Sangermano  enume- 
rates among  the  vegetable  productions  of  Birma,  pepper,  cassia,  and 
a  species  of  nutmeg  of  an  oval  shape,  and  larger  but  less  aromatic 
thim  those  of  the  Moluccas. 

Animalt,  Domestic  and  WUd. — ^The  domestic  animals  are  the  ox, 
the  buffalo,  the  horse,  the  hog,  the  dog,  and  the  cat;  goats  and  sheep 
are  only  kept  as  rarities,  and  a  few  asses  are  brought  from  China. 
The  camel  is  not  known.  Both  oxen  and  buffaloes  are  of  a  laige  size, 
and  extensively  used  for  domestic  purposes ;  the  buffalo  is  confined  to 
sgricultural  labour,  and  the  ox  to  burden  and  draught  The  oxen  are 
generally  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  rarely  black.  Before  carriagea 
they  run  at  a  quick  pace.  The  horses  nnly  exceed  thirteen  hands 
hign,  and  are  used  only  for  the  saddle.  Hogs  are  only  nsefiil  as 
scavengers,  and  are  not  taken  care  of,  except  at  Bangoon,  where  they 
are  bred  for  the  consumption  of  foreigners.  Dogs  are  numerous, 
and  rove  about  without  belonging  to  any  body.  The  cats,  like 
those  of  the  Malays,  have  only  a  short  tail,  and  are  excellent 
mouaers. 

The  wild  quadrupeds  are  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hog,  deer,  oxen, 
and  buffaloes,  the  bear,  otter,  tiger,  leopard,  with  wild  and  civet  cats. 
Elephants  are  vexy  numerous  in  the  lower  provinces,  where  they  often 
enter  the  rice-fields  and  cause  great  damage.  They  are  not  used  as 
beasts  of  burden ;  only  the  royal  family  are  permitted  to  mount 
the  elephant,  and  only  few  are  tamed :  the  king  has  a  small  number 
of  white  elephants.  The  one-homed  rhinoceros  is  common  in  th» 
lower  provinces,  but  probably  less  so  than  the  elephant  Both  art 
hunted  by  the  Karians.    Stags  and  deer  are  found  in  lai|;e  herd% 
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and  one  speciee  is  VLmrlj  as  big  as  an  oz.  Oxen  and  bofialoes  are 
found  in  a  wild  stete  in  the  forests.  T&e  royal  ti^er,  the  spotted 
leopard,  and  seyeral  species  of  cats  are  numerous.  There  are  neither 
.vrd^es,  jackals,  foxes,  nor  hyssoas  in  Birma ;  and  it  is  said  that  none 
of  the  ferocious  memb^ira  of  the  canine  tribe  are  found  in  the 
countries  of  tropical  Asia  lying  east  of  BengaL  Hares  of  a  svall  size 
occur  in  the  upper  provinoih.  Monkeys,  differing  in  size,  shape,  and 
colour  are  numerous;  especially  along  the  water-courses  of  the 
Irawaddi  in  the  delta.  The  orang-outan  is  found  in  the  great 
forests  which  lie  between  the  city  of  P^gu  or  Bag6,  and  Tongo  or 
TanatL 

Of  poultqr  a  few  common  fowls  and  ducks  only  are  reared. 
Peacocks  are  ^mty  noaierous  in  the  woods  of  the  lower  provinces, 
and  of  fine  flavour.  The  jungle-finel  is  generally  spreaa  over  the 
country,  and  two  spedea  of  pheasants  are  numerous  in  the  lower 
ptovince&  Pigeons  abound  eveiywhere,  especially  wild  ones  of  a 
green  colour.  There  are  also  pa^ridges,  quails,  geese,  ducks,  and 
snipes.  JParrots  are  numerous^  and  cause  great  diunage  to  the  fruit- 
treeflL  Edible  swallows'  nests  are  gathered  on  some  small  rocky 
islands  in  th0  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Negrais  and  exported  to  China. 
Kany  ofihe  land-birds  are  distinguished  by  the  brilliancy  of  their 
plmuage.  The  feathers  of  the  blue  jay  are  iised  in  China  to  ornament 
the  Mtate  dresses  of  the  mandarins. 

Fish  are  plentiful  in  the  Irawaddi,  and  vast  quantities  of  pressed 
fidi,  or  ngapi,  are  prepared.  These  pressed  fish  constitute  a  main 
article  of  the  diet  of  the  Birmans.  In  some  cases  the  fish  is  mashed 
Mid  pounded,  and  this  description  generally  consists  of  prawns.  In 
ll^e  coaner  sorts  the  pieces  oi  fish  are  entire,  half  putrid,  naif  pickled. 
They  are  all  fetid  and  ofibnstve  to  Europeans^ 

Lizards  are  numerous,  and  some  species  are  used  as  food;  one 
of  them  espedally,  called  padat^  is  not  inferior  to  a  fowl  Alligators 
are  met  with  in  tne  channels  of  the  delta,  where  the  water  is  brackish, 
and  in  many  places  where  it  is  perfectly  salt.  Land  and  water- 
tortoises  are  found  in  several  places,  but  more  especially  in  great 
abundance  on  the  Bassein  branch  of  the  IrawaddL  Near  the  large 
island  of  Negrais  is  another  island  called  the  Island  of  Turtles,  where 
these  animals  are  taken  in  immense  numbers  and  exported  to  Pegu 
and  BengaL  They  are  of  a  great  size,  and  sometimes  weigh  500  lbs. 
Farther  up  is  a  sand-bank  on  which  the  tortoises  deposit  their  eggs  in 
such  numbers  as  to  be  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  a  great  portion  of 
the  empire.  These  eggs  are  sent  by  boats  to  Bassein  and  Rangoon, 
and  hence  distributed  over  the  country. 

Throughout  the  whole  oountiy,  but  more  especially  in  the  upper 
provinces,  nearly  every  species  of  serpent  is  used  for  food  after  the 
head  has  been  cut  off.  Leeches  are  a  great  nuisance ;  some  are  as 
lai^e  as  small  eels,  and  inflict  fearful  wounds  on  the  buffaloes,  which 
are  fond  of  bathing  in  the  rivers.  A  species  of  red  ant  is  eaten  fHed,  or 
with  ngapi;  and  a  worm,  which  in  the  lower  provinces  is  foimd 
in  the  heart  of  a  shrub,  is  considered  such  a  delicacy  that  eveiy 
month  a  ffreat  quantity  is  sent  to  the  capital  to  be  served  up  on  the 
table  of  the  emperor ;  it  is  eaten  either  fried  or  roasted. 

Bees  are  wild  in  the  woods,  and  in  such  abundance  that  wax  forms 
a  staple  article  of  commerce. 

Jniidbit€mtt, — The  nations  that  inhabit  the  eastern  and  south-eastern 
countries  of  Asia,  including  Birma^  are  distinguished  by  a  short,  squat, 
robust,  fleshy  figure,  and  by  features  very  different  from  those  of 
Europeans.  The  face  is  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  lozenge,  the 
forehead  and  chin  being  sharpened,  while  at  the  cheek  bones  it  is 
very  broad.  The  eyebrows  project  very  little,  and  the  eyes  are  very 
narrow,  and  placed  rather  obliquely  in  the  head,  the  external  angles 
being  the  hi^est  The  nose  is  very  small,  but  has  not  like  that  of 
the  negro  the  appearance  of  being  flattened.  The  apertures  in  the 
nostrils,  which  in  the  European  are  strait  and  parallel,  in  them  are 
nearly  circular  and  divergent ;  for  the  septum  narium  being  much 
thicker  towards  the  face  places  them  entimy  out  of  the  parallel  line. 
Their  hair  is  black,  coarse,  lank,  and  abundant.  Even  in  the  warmest 
climate  the  people  have  not  the  deep  hue  of  the  negro  or  the  Hindoo. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  languages  which  are  spoken  in  the 
Birman  terxitories  the  inhabitants  are  divided  at  least  into  five 
nations,  some  of  which  comprehend  many  tribes.  Crawfurd  states 
that  eighteen  different  tribes  or  nations  had  been  enumerated  to  him. 
Wilcox,  in  his  attempt  to  reach  the  sources  of  the  Irawaddi  found  in 
the  most  northern  comer  of  the  kingdom  seven  dialects  spoken  in 
villages  only  one  day's  journey  apart^  and  differing  so  much  that 
the  inhabitants  of  one  village  could  not  be  understood  by  those  of 
another.  He  also  found  that  the  languages  of  the  Bor  Ehamti, 
of  the  Singfos,  and  of  the  Kunungs  were  entirely  distinct  from  one 
another. 

The  Birmans,  who  call  themselves  Mranmas  (pronounced  Myanmas) 
or  Brahmas  (pronounced  Byahmas),  occupy  the  centre  of  the  empire, 
between  18"  and  22*  or  28*  K.  lat,  and  extend  from  the  Aracan 
Mountains  to  the  Saluen  River.  The  languages  spoken  by  the  To  or 
lo  and  those  of  the  Kyain  and  Karens  are  only  dialects  of  the  Birman 
languagei  The  To  ixmabit  the  hilly  country  extending  west  of  the 
Danghii  hills  to  the  mountains  of  the  Kookis :  we  know  very  little  of 
them.  The  Kyains^  who  call  themselves  Koloun,  are  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Araean  Moimtains,  but  many  of  them  have  settled  in  the  valleys 
on  the  west  of  the  Irawaddi ;  they  are  a  peaceful  industrious  tribe. 


who  cultivate  the  ground  and  weave  cloth  of  cotton  and  silk.  The 
men  and  women  tattoo  their  faces  all  over  in  lines  mostly  describing 
segments  of  circles.  The  Karens  or  Karians  Uve  partly  intermixed 
with  the  Peguans  in  the  delta  of  the  Irawaddi,  where  they  call  them- 
selves  Play,  and  are  tiie  most  industrious  cultivators  of  the  soiL 
They  occupy  also  the  hilly  and  mounttunous  country  on  the  upper 
branches  of  the  Setang,  near  Tongo,  where,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Sangermano,  they  have  preserved  their  independence.  Other 
Karens  are  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Saluen  norUi  of  Martaban,  as 
far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Junzalaen. 

The  Peguans,  who  at  no  distant  time  formed  an  independent  and 
powerful  nation,  seem  at  present  not  to  be  very  numerous.  They 
are  called  Talains  by  the  firmans,  and  by  themselves  Moan :  they 
occupy  nearly  exclusively  the  low  country  between  the  delta  of  the 
Irawaddi  ana  the  Saluen  River.  In  the  delta  itself  they  are  mingled 
with  the  Karens,  bat  form  the  greater  part  of  the  population. 

The  Shans  are  the  most  numerous  nation  of  the  peninsula  beyond 
the  Ghmges :  they  call  themselves  Tay.  This  nation  is  dispersed  over 
nearly  one  half  of  the  Birman  empire,  and  all  the  tribes  inhabiting 
the  kingdom  of  Siam  and  Lao  belong  to  it.  In  Birma  four  tribes  of 
Shans  are  distinguished:  the  Lowa  Shan  occupy  Upper  Lao,  the 
Tay-yay,  called  by  the  Birmans  Mrelap-shan  (pronounced  Myelapedian), 
live  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Saluen  and  extend  north  of  Amara- 
pura  to  the  Irawaddi,  and  even  to  the  country  on  the  west  of 
that  river.  Their  country  is  called  Ko-Shan-pri  (pronounced 
Ko-sang-pvi),  or '  the  nine  provinces  of  Shan.'  The  country  to  the 
north  of  them  is  inhabited  by  the  Tay-Loong;  called  by  the  Birmans 
Casi-Shan ;  the  Bor  Khamt^  visited  by  Wilcox^  are  only  a  smaller 
tribe  of  tiiese  Casi-Shan.  Another  numerous  tribe  of  the  Shan 
extends  on  bc^h  sides  of  the  Kyan-Duayn  up  to  the  boundary  of 
Munipoor,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  last-named  country  are  likewise 
Shans.  The  Shans  inhabiting  the  country  along  the  Kyan-Duayn  are 
called  by  the  Birmans  Kathu  or  CasL 

In  the  northern  parts  of  the  empire  the  tribes  of  the  Shan  appear 
to  occupy  only  the  plains  and  larger  valleys.  The  moimtains  and  the 
upper  valleys  are  in  possession  of  two  numerous  races  of  mountaineers, 
the  Singfos  and  the  Naga.  The  Singfos  inhabit  the  mountains  which 
skirt  the  Irawaddi  on  both  sides  and  extend  northward  to  the  vale  of 
the  Brahmaptitra  in  Asam.  The  Naga  tribes  are  dispersed  over  the 
extensive  mountain  districts  between  the  upper  branches  of  the 
Kyan-Duayn,  and  as  far  as  the  boundaiy  of  Asam.  They  seem  to 
belong  to  tiie  same  nation  which  under  the  name  of  Kookis  occupies 
the  country  between  Munipoor  and  Chittagong.  The  Singfos  and 
the  Naga  hve  in  a  state  of  independence. 

The  Biimans  are  greatly  inferior  to  the  Hindoos  in  civilisation, 
and  still  more  so  to  the  Chinese.  Like  the  Talains  or  Peguans  they 
tattoo  or  stain  the  skin  with  an  indelible  tint>  but  this  practice  is 
confined  to  the  men.  Not  to  be  tattooed  is  considered  a  sign  of 
effeminacy,  and  there  is  no  one  who  is  not  tattooed  more  or  less. 
They  bore  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  making  a  very  large  and  unseemly 
aperture,  into  which  a  gold  or  silver  ornament  is  put^  or  a  piece  of 
wood,  or  a  roll  of  paper.  If  the  aperture  is  not  occupied  a  man  or 
woman  after  smoking  half  a  cigar  thrusts  the  remainder  into  the  ear 
for  future  use.  They  consume  large  quantities  of  tobacco  in  the  form 
of  cigars ;  and  also  much  betel,  which  they  mix  with  the  areca  nut, 
lime,  and  a  little  tobacco. 

Their  dress,  though  upon  the  whole  not  unbecoming,  is  much  leas 
BO  than  the  flowing  and  graceful  garments  of  the  western  nations  of 
India.  Too  much  of  the  body  is  left  naked,  and  the  frabrics  w 
are  comparatively  coarse  and  homely.  Umbrellas,  which  are  in 
general  use  among  all  classes,  are  among  the  principal  insignia  of 
rank  or  office.  The  colour  of  the  dress  of  the  priests  is  yellow,  and 
it  would  be  deemed  nothing  less  than  sacrilege  in  any  one  else  to  use 
this  colour. 

The  Birmans  are  very  tmdeanly  in  their  food.  They  eat  all  kinds 
of  reptiles,  lizards,  iguanas,  and  snakes ;  and  as  their  religion  forbids 
them  killing  animals  for  food,  they  generally  eat  those-  which  have 
died  of  disease.  Venison  is  the  only  meat  permitted  to  be  sold  in  the 
markets.    The  killing  of  a  cow  is  punished  with  peculiar  severity. 

The  Birmans  are  of  a  gay  character  and  fond  of  amusements,  which 
are  principally  chess,  music,  the  exhibition  of  fire-works,  and  some 
kinds  of  dramatic  representations. 

Manufacturti, — Their  progress  in  the  useful  arts  has  not  been  great. 
All  their  cotton  fabrics  are  coarse  and  high-priced,  and  British  piece- 
goods  are  imported  in  considerable  quantity.  Silk  articles  are  coarse 
and  high-priced  but  durable.  All  the  colours  given  to  these  fabrics 
are  fugitive,  especially  those  of  the  cottons.  Coarse  and  tmglazed 
earthenware  is  of  very  good  quality  and  cheap.  Those  known  in 
India  under  the  name  of  Pegu  jars  often  contain  180  gallons;  but 
the  Birmans  are  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  making  any  kind  of 
porcelain.  Their  iron  manufactures,  which  are  always  coarse  and 
rude,  consist  of  swords,  spears,  knives,  scissors,  and  carpenters'  tools. 
Muskets,  or  rather  matcUocks,  are  made  at  Ava,  and  the  best  tempered 
swords  are  imported  from  the  country  of  the  Shans.  Brass  ware  is 
not  much  used,  lacquered  ware  being  chiefly  substituted  for  it.  The 
manufacture  of  this  ware  is  very  much  extended,  and  in  this  the 
Birmans  display  invention  and  taste,  but  the  best  description  is 
imported  from  Lao.    Qold  and  silver  ornaments  are  manufactured 
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at  the  oftpital :  tome  are  good,  but  in  general  the  Jewellery  it  clumsy 
and  rude,  and  inferior  to  that  of  India. 

Education^  Language^  Rdigion. — In  Birma,  aa  among  other  nations 
which  hare  embraced  the  religion  of  Buddha,  education  is  in  some 
degree  attended  to.  It  is  a  kind  of  religious  duty  in  the  priests  to 
instruct  youth.  The  monasteries  are  the  only  schools,  and  the  priests 
generally  the  only  teachers.  Education  is  entirely  eleemosynary :  the 
children  even  live  at  the  kyaongs,  and  the  parents  only  make  occa- 
sional  presents  to  the  priests.  The  children  are  instructed  for  about 
six  hoiuv  in  the  day  in  reading,  writing,  and  the  four  common  rules 
of  arithmetic  There  are  few  persons  who  do  not  know  how  to  read, 
and  not  many  who  do  not  write.  The  giiis  are  instructed  by  the 
priesteases  in  reading,  and  some  also  in  writing,  but  that  ii  leas 
geneiaL 

Like  the  other  Hindoo-Chinese  nations  the  Birmans  have  two 
languages  and  two  alphabets,  the  vernacular  and  the  foreign,  or  Pali 
In  the  Birman  langusge  all  the  words  not  derived  firom  the  Pali  are 
monosyllables,  and  even  the  polysyllabic  words  derived  from  this 
source  are  pronoimced  as  if  each  syllable  vrare  a  distinct  word.  There 
is  no  inflexion  of  anv  part  of  speech.  Relation,  number,  mode,  and 
time  arc  all  expreasea  by  prefixing  or  affixing  certain  particles.  Some 
roots  of  this  language  may  be  converted  into  nouna,  rerbs,  or  a4jeo- 
tives  by  a  similar  simple  contrivance.  The  Pali  alphabet  i»  very  little 
used,  even  in  their  religious  writings,  for  which  they  have  recourse  to 
the  vernacular  alphabet 

The  literature  of  the  Birmans  consists  of  aongs,  religious  romances, 
and  chronological  histories,  of  which  the  second  class  occupies  the 
principal  rank.  The  Buddhist  religion,  as  it  exists  among  the  Birmans, 
does  not  appear  to  differ  materiallv  from  that  practised  in  Ceylon, 
Siam,  and  Kamboja.  Among  the  Bumans  neither  the  Christian  nor 
the  Mohanmiedan  religion  has  made  any  progress. 

PopulcUion, — In  Birma  there  is  no  census  of  the  population,  and 
acooi^ingly  there  are  no  exact  data  for  ascertaining  the  amount. 
There  is  consequently  a  great  difference  in  estimating  the  number  of 
inhabitants.  Symes  carried  it  to  upwards  of  fourteen  millions,  which 
Cox  reduced  to  from  six  to  seven  millions;  and  Crawfurd,  who  has 
been  at  great  pains  in  ooUectlog  information  on  this  subject,  does  not 
rate  the  popuUtion  of  the  Birman  empire  higher  than  four  millions, 
or  about  twenty-two  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile. 

Government,  Taxation,  4sc. — The  sovereign  of  Birma,  who  is  called 
Boa,  is  lord  of  the  life  and  property  of  all  his  subjecta  The  country 
and  people  are  at  his  entire  disposal,  and  the  chief  olyect  of  govern- 
ment is  his  personal  honour  and  aggrandisement.  No  class  of  inha- 
bitants possesses  hereditary  rights  except  the  Taubwas,  or  Saubwas, 
who  are  the  tributary  princes  of  some  of  the  subdued  nations.  Among 
the  Birmans  themselves  there  is  no  hereditary  nobility.  The  first 
officers  are  appointed  and  dismissed  at  a  nod,  and  neither  their  titles, 
rank,  nor  offices,  and  very  often  not  even  their  property,  can  descend 
to  their  children.  Any  subject  can  aspire  to  the  first  office  in  the 
state,  and  such  offices  m  reality  are  often  held  by  persons  of  very  mean 
origin.  There  is  no  vizier,  or  prime  minister;  but  the  king  has  two 
councils,  a  public  and  a  private  one,  through  which  the  royal  orders 
are  issued.  The  first  is  called  the  '  lut'-d'hau,'  from  the  name  of  the 
hall  in  which  the  business  is  transacted,  and  consists  commonly  of 
four  officers,  called  '  wun-gyis,'  who  have  the  right  of  deliberating 
and  of  Toting^  and  four  of  less  rank,  called  '  wun-dauka,'  who  do  not 
deliberate  or  TOte ;  there  are  also  eight  secretaries,  called  '  sar^'hau- 
gyis.'  The  privy  council  consists  likewise  of  four  officers,  called 
'atwen-wuns,'  and  thirty  secretaries.  Whatever  emanates  directly 
from  the  king  is  first  discussed  in  the  privy  council  and  ^en  trans- 
mitted to  the  lut'-d'hau. 

For  internal  administration  the  country  is  divided  into  provinces, 
these  into  townships,  the  townships  into  districts,  and  the  districts 
into  villages  and  hamlets,  and  every  one  of  these  divisions  has  its 
political  head.  The  governor  of  a  province  is  called  '  myo-wun,'  his 
first  officer  '  re-wun,'  who  is  his  deputy,  and  then  follow  the  '  ak'hwon- 
wun,'  or  collector  of  taxes,  and  the  '  akaok-wun,'  or  collector  of 
customs. 

The  Birmans  have  no  standing  army,  nor  is  there  any  distinction 
between  the  dvil  and  military  classes,  or  between  civil  and  military 
employments.  As  the  sovereign  is  considered  the  lord  of  all  his 
subjects,  eveiy  male  adult  is  obliged  to  become  a  soldier.  In  case  of 
a  war  all  persons  able  to  bear  arms  are  brought  together  through  the 
agency  of  the  local  officers,  by  an  order  of  the  lut'-d'hau ;  and  they 
serve  under  the  same  leaders  as  when  dwelling  in  their  ovni  districts 
or  townships.  The  troops  have  no  regular  pay,  but  are  armed  and 
fed  at  the  pubUc  expense.  An  army  thus  composed  cannot  be  long 
kept  together,  and  a  defeat  or  difficulty  is  almost  sure  to  disperse 
them.  This  accounts  for  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  numerous 
armies  which  the  Birmans  have  brought  into  the  field  in  their  cam- 
paigns against  the  British.  In  their  contests  with  the  TCngligh  they 
have  displayed  a  good  deal  of  skill  in  the  construction  of  field-works, 
but  they  seldom  Imew  how  to  defend  them. 

In  Birma  there  is  no  land-tax;  but  the  sovereign  being  considered 
fts  the  lord  of  all  the  inhabitants  assigns  the  labour  of  &e  peasants 
»r  cultivators  to  his  feivourites  and  public  officers  instead  of  stinends 
and  salaries,  or  appropriates  them  to  the  expenses  of  public  estaolish- 
ments^  such  as  the  war^KMtts,  the  elephaati^  &&    Those  to  whom  the 


townships  or  villages  are  assigned  in  this  war  assess  the  cultivators 
at  their  discretion,  usually  b^  levying  a  kind  of  capitation-tax,  which, 
according  to  circumstances,  is  token  ^ther  in  money,  in  kind,  or  in 
services.  This  manner  of  taxing  the  country  is  exceedingly  oppres- 
sive, and  whenever  such  high  persons  are  m  favour  at  court,  the 
cultivators  have  no  resource  against  opnression  but  to  a^ndon  the 
lands,  and  to  take  reftige  in  some  other  place.  Hence  the  d«»iy  of 
.established  towns  and  villsges  and  the  rise  of  new  ones  is  a  thing  of 
yeariy  occurranc&  •  -       ^ 

The  lords  of  the  land  make  yearly  offerings  to  the  king,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  these  offerings  amoimt  t9  one-tenth  of  the  income 
derived  from  the  grant.  These  offerings  ooni||itute  ops  of  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  the  king's  revenu^  The  remamder  ffses  from  a  tax 
on  the  petroleum,  the  ngapi,  salt^  and  teak-timber,  Jt>eBides  the  customs 
on  the  merchandise  exported  and  imported,  the  former  paying  fiv* 
per  cent,  and  the  latter  ten  per  cent.  Crawfurd  thinks  that  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  king  does  not  exceed  25,000^  per  ann^^  w?^^  ^ 
expenses  are  still  less,  as  no  public  officer  receives  Itny  fiiea  money 
salary.  The  principal  officers  are  paid,  as  already  stated,  by  assign- 
ments of  laM,  or  more  correctly  by  an  assignmeA  of  tUl  hUiour  ant 
industry  of  a  given  portion  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  the  inferior  ones 
by  fees,  perquisites,  and  irregular  emoluments.  Money  therefott  is 
seldom  paid  out  of  the  royal  treasury,  unless  for  the  personal  gratifica- 
tion of  the  sovereigiL  Li  extraordinary  caaes^  as  for  instance  if  a 
war  be  undertaken,  an  extraordinary  contribution  is  levied  on  tfie 
people. 

The  circulating  medium  consists,  for  small  payments,  of  lead ;  in 
the  case  of  larger  ones^  of  gold  and  silver,  and  chiefly  of  the  latter  f 
but  there  is  no  coin  of  any  of  these  metals.  The  money  must  be 
weighed  and  generally  assayed  at  every  payment.  Silver  may  be 
considered  as  the  standard,  and  gold  is  about  seventeen  times  as  dear. 
Lead  fluctuates  according  to  its  market  value.  The  weighing  and 
assaying  of  the  metals,  which  is  done  by  a  class  of  brokers  called 
'  poe-za^'  causes  an  expense  or  loss  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  at  every 
disbursement. 

Commeree. — ^The  commerce  carried  on  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
is  considerable,  the  different  portions  of  the  empire  producing  several 
things  which  are  not  found  in  others.  The  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast 
and  the  lower  oountrr  take  to  the  capital  and  the  upper  provinces 
rice,  salt,  ngapi,  dried  fish,  and  foreign  commodities,  llie  Shans  bring 
to  Ava  cotton  and  silk  stuffii,  some  raw-silk,  varnish,  stick-lac,  ivory, 
bees-wax,  lacquer  ware,  swords,  gold,  lead,  and  tin ;  and  take  in  return 
the  articles  brought  from  the  lower  provinces,  especially  salt>  ngapi, 
and  dried  fiidi.  Ava  sends  to  the  lower  provinces  petroleum,  saltpetre, 
lime,  paper,  lacquered  ware,  cotton  and  sUk  fabrics,  iroui  cutlery, 
some  brass-ware,,  catechu,  palm-sugar,  &c. 

The  internal  commerce  is  much  facilitated  by  the  easy  water-com- 
munication, especially  in  the  lower  country,  where  the  numerous 
branches  and  chaimels  of  the  Irawaddi,  together  with  the  Peg^  River 
and  the  Setang,  render  the  transport  of  commodities  so  easy  that 
roads  are  nearly  unknown.  The  hilly  country  northward  possesses 
these  advantages  only  so  far  as  it  approaches  the  Irawaddi  or  Eyan- 
Duayn.  In  this  part  roads  are  numerous,  and  the  merchants  travel 
for  security  in  caravans,  as  in  other  parts  of  Asia.  The  trading  vessels 
used  on  the  Irawaddi  for  the  transport  of  commodities  are  commonly 
small,  not  exceeding  10  or  15  tons  burden ;  but  larger  vessels  are  also 
used,  some  of  which  may  be  100  tons. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  Birmans  is  limited  to  that  with  China 
carried  on  overland,  and  to  that  with  the  nations  who  visit  the  ports 
of  the  country.  The  traffic  with  China  is  considerable,  and  entirely 
carried  on  by  the  Chinese,  who  come  in  great  numbers  to  the  aimual 
fairs  of  Bhuun6  and  Mid^  Bhanmb  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Irawaddi,  and  seems  to  be  a  conuderable  place.  Midd  is  a  small  tovni 
about  six  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Ava.  This  traffic  resembles  that 
between  China  and  Russia  at  Kiachta  and  Maimatchin.  The  caravan 
arrives  at  Ava  in  the  beginning  of  December,  and  is  stated  to  be  six 
weeks  in  travelling  from  Tunnan.  The  commodities  are  brought  on 
small  horses,  mules,  and  asses.  The  principal  fair  is  at  Bhanm6,  and 
few  traders  come  to  Ava.  The  articles  imported  from  China  are 
copper,  orpiment,  or  yellow  arsenic,  quicksilver,  vermilion,  iron-pans, 
brass-wire,  tin,  lead,  alum,  silver,  gold  and  gold-leaf,  earthenware, 
paints,  carpets,  rhubarb,  tea,  honey,  raw-silk,  velvets  and  silks, 
spirits,  musk,  verdigris,  dry  fruits,  paper,  fans,  umbrellas,  shoos, 
wearing  apparel,  and  a  few  live  animals.  The  largest  article  of  import 
is  raw-olk,  whidi  is  worked  up  in  the  msnufactures  of  the  country. 
The  exports  from  Birma  consist  of  raw-cotton,  ornamental  feathers, 
edible  swallows'  nests,  ivory,  rhinoceros  and  deer  horns,  sapphires, 
and  noble  serpentine,  with  a  small  quantity  of  British  woollens.  Raw- 
cotton  is  by  far  the  most  considerable  article.  The  average  amount 
is  stated  to  be  not  less  than  14,000,000  lbs.  The  whole  amount  of  tiie 
export  and  import  trade  with  China  is  estiinated  at  frx>m  400,0002.  to 
700,0002. 

The  navigation  of  the  Birmans  does  not  generally  extend  beyond 
the  Qulf  of  BengaL  The  places  visited  by  their  vessels  are  CHbdtta- 
gong,  Dacca,  and  Calcutta ;  Madras  and  Masulipatam,  on  the  coast 
of  Coromandd ;  and  the  Nicobar  Islands,  and  a  few  places  in  Sumatra. 
Manv  foreign  vessels,  especially  British,  American,  and  Chinese,  visit 
the  harbour  of  Bangooo.    The  articles  exported  seawud  are  teakr 
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wood,  terra  Japonios  or  catechu,  stick-lao,  beea-wax,  iYory,  raw-ootton, 
orpiment,  gold,  BUrer,  rubies,  Bappttrea,  and  horsea.  The  moat 
important  article  ia  teak-timber,  which  ia  principally  carried  to 
Calcutta.  Raw-cotton  goes  to  Aaoca»  and  ia  uaed  in  the  fabrication  of 
fine  mualiha. 

The  principal  articlea  imported  at  Rangoon  are  cotton  piece-goods, 
from  Great  Britain,  Bengal,  «ad  Madras;  British  woollens;  iron,  steel, 
quickailYer,  copper,  cordage,  borax,  sulphur,  gunpowder,  saltpetre, 
nre-arms,  coarse  porcelain,  Eneliah  glass-ware,  opium,  tobacco,  cocoa 
and  areca  nuts,  sugar,  tmd  spints.  After  cotton  piece-goods  the  meet 
important  articles  are  areca  and  cocoa-nuts.  [Rangook.]  Bassein 
fonaarly  wu  a  place  of  considerable  traffic,  and  some  European 
nations  had  milories  4lltabliahed  there,  but  since  the  foundation  of 
Rangoon  it  has  lost  all  its  commerdil  importance. 

JiistcTy, — In  the  1^  century,  when  the  Portuguese  navigators 
Became  acquainted  with  the  western  part  of  the  peninsula  beyond  the 
Ghmges,  it  was  divided  into  four  kizigdoms — Ancan,  Ava,  Pegu,  and 
Siam.  Ae  ttro^ese  who  inhabited  the  kingdom  of  Ava  were  previously 
ffubject  to  the  kings  of  Pegu,  but,  supported  by  the  Portuguese,  they 
shook  off  tha  yoke  and  became  independent.  Nearly  a  qmtuir  after- 
wards, lit  1740,  war  broke  out  afresh,  the  Peguans  defeated  tne  Birmese, 
entered  the  capital  and  took  their  king,  Douypdy,  prisoner  (1752). 
BttlHhe  Birmese  though  defeated  were  not  subdued.  Alompra,  a  man 
of  obscure  birth,  at  the  head  of  a  few  partisans  defeat^  detach- 
BMnta  of  the  Peguans  in  several  engagementa,  and  his  forces  increasing 
with  his  success  he  marched  upon  Ava  and  recovered  it  in  the  autumn 
of  1753.  Following  up  his  success  he  pursued  the  Peguans  into 
their  own  territories,  took  and  plundered  their  capital,  and  extended 
his  conqueste  even  into  Siam.  Alompra  died  in  1760  and  was  suc- 
ceeded bv  his  eldest  son  Manedodjz  Pra,  who  reigned  but  four  years. 
His  brotner  Chembuan  succeeding,  took  the  Siamese  capital  in  1766, 
but  was  unable  to  maintjiin  posseasion  of  such  distant  acquisitions. 
In  the  following  year  ho  defeated  a  Chinese  army  of  50,000  men,  which 
had  been  sent  to  annex  his  kingdom  to  the  Celestial  empire.  During 
the  remainder  of  his  reign  he  was  engaged  in  quelling  the  revolts  of  the 
Peguans  and  in  harassing  the  Siamese.  In  1774  he  conquered  Cassay 
(now  called  Munipoor),  and  it  continued  to  be  part  of  the  Birmese 
dominions  till  the  treaty  of  Yandabo  in  1826,  when  it  was  rendered 
independent  of  Birma.  Chembuan  died  in  1776,  and  left  a  powerful 
empure  to  his  son  Chegusa^  a  monster  of  cruelty  and  debauchery,  who, 
after  reigning  about  six  years,  was  murdered,  and  succeeded  by  his 
uncle  Minderadjz  Pra.  This  prince  was  devoted  to  astronomical 
studies,  and  transferred  the  seat  of  empire  to  Amarapunk  In  the 
second  year  of  his  reign  he  subdued  Aracan,  but  faUed  in  his  attempt 
upon  Siam  and  the  Siamese  island  of  Jazikseylon,  or  Salang,  a  fine 
wooded  island,  containing  tin  mines,  lying  south  of  the  Meigui 
Archipelago  and  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Malacca. 
A  peace  concluded  between  Birma  and  Siam  In  1793  put  the  former 
in  possession  of  the  province  of  Tennasserim.  In  1810  the  conquest 
of  Salang  was  effected.  Minderadjz  died  in  1819  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  grandson.  During  the  first  years  of  the  new  reign  some 
predatory  inroads,  not  supposed  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Birmese 
government)  were  made  upon  the  territories  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. In  1823  some  British  soldien  were  slain  and  some  British 
subjecte  impiiaoned.  The  court  of  Ava  when  called  to  account 
threatened  to  invade  Bengal,  and  soon  put  the  threat  in  execution. 
War  followed  of  course,  disaystrous  in  every  respect  to  Birma,  which, 
after  many  defeats,  lost,  bv  the  treaty  of  Yandabo  (signed  in  1826), 
Aracan  and  the  Tennassenm  Provinces,  now  incorporated  with  the 
territory  of  British  India.  A  refusal  to  satisfy  some  claims  of  British 
merchanta  at  Rangoon  brought  a  squadron  of  British  war-ships  into 
that  harbour  in  January  1852.  A  supposed  want  of  respect  to  the 
British  commodore,  on  the  part  of  tne  viceroy  of  Rangoon,  led  to 
immediate  hostilities;  the  coast  of  the  delta  was  blockaded,  the 
batteries  of  Rangoon  demolished,  and  the  river  entered  by  force. 
Socm  after,  the  Govemox^General  of  India  dispatched  ^a  land-force 
under  General  Godwin,  which  in  the  course  of  the  year  stormed 
Martaban  and  Basaein,  and  captured  Pegu  and  Prome,  to  which  town 
the  war-steamers,  under  Captain  Tarleton,  made  their  way.  iUl  this 
was  effected  with  little  loea  from  the  enemy;  but  the  climate  was 
very  fatal  to  the  sepoys*  Prome  was  retaken  by  the  Birmese  b^  a 
surprise,  but  reoovered  by  General  Godwin  on  the  9th  of  October  with 
the  loss  of  one  man.  By  a  proclamation  of  the  Gk>vemor-General  of 
India  the  province  of  Pegu,  containing  an  area  of  about  22,000  square 
milea,  and  including  the  whole  of  the  Birmese  coast  and  the  delta  of 
the  Irawaddi,  was  formally  annexed  to  British  India.  In  the  course 
of  the  year  the  emperor  either  abdicated  or  was  dethroned,  and  hia 
successor,  though  willing  to  make  peace,  refused  to  sign  a  treaty 
recognising  the  annexation  of  Pegu.  The  unhealthiness  of  the 
climate  presente  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  permanent  occupation  of 
Pegu  by  the  Britii^,  even  if  it  were  desirable  in  a  political  point  of  view. 

(Symes's  and  Crawford'a  Embastiea  to  Ava;  Cox's  Nottt;  Sanger- 
mano's  Jkaoripiiim  qf  the  Bwrmete  Empire;  Wilson's  ffittory  of  the 
Surmete  War  ;  Hamilton,  in  AnoHe  Researchee  and  Bdinb.  PhUoe,  Jour' 
nal;  Wilcox,  in  Aaiaiic  Reeearchet.)    [See  Sopplehskt.] 

BIRMINGHAM,  Warwickahire,  a  manufacturing  and  market-town, 
parliamentary  and  munidjpal  borough,  and  the  aeat  of  a  Poor-Law 
UnioOf  in  the  pariah  of  Birmingham  and  hundred  of  Hemlingfoxd,  is 


situated  on  the  small  rivera  Rea  and  Tame,  on  a'narrow  projection  of 
the  north-western  portion  of  the  county,  in  52'  29'  N.  lat,  1"  55'  W. 
long.,  distant  23  miles  N.W.  from  Warwick,  109  miles  N.W.  from 
London  bv  road,  and  112  miles  by  the  London  and  North- Western 
railway.  The  municipal  borough,  established  by  royal  charter  in  1838, 
is  co-extensive  with  the  parliamentary  borough ;  it  is  governed  by  16 
aldermen  and  48  counciUors,  of  whom  one  is  mayor,  and  returns  two 
members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  population  of  Birmingham 
borough  in  1841  was  182,922 ;  in  1851  it  was  232,841.  The  living  is 
a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Coventry  and  diocese  of  Worcester. 
Birmingham  Poor-Law  Union,  which  coincides  wiUi  the  parish,  con- 
tains an  area  of  2876  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  173,878. 
Aston,  one  of  the  manufacturing  suburbs  of  Birmingham,  is  also  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  whidi  comprises  five  parishes  and  town* 
ships,  with  an  area  of  29,960  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
66,851. 

Detignaiion  and  History. — The  name  of  Birmingham  has  been 
spelled  in  many  different  ways,  the  chief  of  which  are  Bermyngeham, 
Burmpnghamf  Byrmyngham,  Bromwyeham,  Brumwycheham,  It  has 
indeed  been  asserted  that  the  name  has  been  spelled  in  a  himdred  and 
fifty  different  ways.  The  two  extremes,  however,  of  the  modes  of 
spelling  and  pronouncing  it,  appear  to  be  Bromvycham  and  Ber- 
myngeham  ;  but  it  is  not  now  known  which  of  these  two  is  the  more 
correct. 

Birmingham  has  from  a  remote  time  been  a  market-town,  and  to 
some  extent  the  seat  of  manufacturea.  Its  vicinity  to  the  Stafford- 
abire  iron-mines  and  the  forest  of  Arden,  probably  led  to  the  smelting 
of  iron  by  means  of  charcoal.  The  iron  being  prepared  on  the  spot, 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  a  colony  of  artificers  would  settle  here, 
and  that  they  would  early  acquire  skill  in  the  use  of  the  material. 
During  the  Heptarchy  the  manor  appears  to  have  been  a  possession 
which  gave  dignity  and  consideration  to  its  holders,  who  resided  in  a 
castle  or  mansion  near  the  cluster  of  buildings  which  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  present  town. 

Though  the  seat  of  industry  and  the  simpler  mechanical  arts,  the 
progress  of  Birmingham  was  for  many  centuries  slow,  and  ite  produc- 
tions, from  the  difficulty  of  transit,  circulated  within  a  limited  district. 
A  considerable  extension  of  ite  manufacturing  operations  appears  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  17th  century,  when,  on  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  a  fondness  for  metal  omamente  was  introduced  from 
France,  where  the  exiled  king  and  his  adherente  had  long  resided ; 
and  Birmingham  took  the  lead  in  the  manufacture  of  the  glittering 
trifles  which  the  taste  of  the  age  demanded. 

The  operation  of  the  Corporation  and  Five  Mile  Acts,  and  other 
arbitrary  laws,  favoured  the  progress  of  the  town.  The  consequence 
of  these  enactments  was  the  ejection  froin  cities  and  boroughs  with 
chartered  privileges  of  many  individuals,  who  settled  in  this  com- 
paratively  inconsiderable  town,  and  brought  with  them  accessions  of 
capital  and  industry. 

Except  the  parisdi  church  of  St.  Martin,  Birmingham  contains  no 
edifices  of  greater  antiquitv  than  the  black-and-white  half-timber 
houses  of  the  16th  and  17tn  centuries,  which  are  numerous  in  the 
older  part  of  the  town,  in  the  suburb  of  Deritend,  and  in  a  line  of 
street  referred  to  by  Leland  as  in  his  time  forming  '  the  beauty '  of 
the  place. 

Birmingham  has  not  been  the  scene  of  any  important  historical 
events.  It  continued  from  the  time  of  the  Heptarchy  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Saxon  family  on  which  it  conferred  a  name.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  YIII.  the  last  De  Birmingham  was  convicted  of  felony 
and  lost  his  inheritance  through  a  plot  laid  by  Dudley,  afterwards 
duke  of  Northumberland,  who  soon  obtained  uie  manor  for  himself 
On  the  Duke's  atteinder  it  lapsed  to  the  crown,  and  was  given  by  Queen 
Mary  in  1555  to  Thomas  Marrow  of  BerksweU  in  the  county  of  War- 
wick. It  has  since,  by  purchase  and  marriage,  changed  hands  sjBveral 
times.  The  market-tolls,  the  most  important  portion  of  the  manorial 
rights,  were  purchased  a  few  years  ago  for  12,500/.  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Street  Acte,  and  are  held  by  them  for  the  benefit  of 
the  town. 

In  the  year  1643,  the  inhabitante,  who  had  taken  a  decided  part  on 
the  popular  side  by  seizing  the  royal  carriages  and  maltreating  the 
attendante,  and  by  supplying  large  numbers  of  sword-blades  to  the 
Parliamentary  troops,  while  they  refused  to  execute  orders  given  by 
the  commissaries  of  the  Roval  army,  were  visited  by  Prince  Rupert^ 
the  nephew  of  the  king,  with  a  body  of  2000  men.  A  sharp  skirmish 
took  place,  attended  by  the  loss  of  several  lives  on  both  sides,  and  the 
destruction  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  town  by  fire.  A  spot  of 
ground  near  the  entrance  frx)m  Oxford,  has  since  home  the  name  of 
Camphill,  indicating  the  place  where  the  prince  halted  the  night  before 
he  forced  his  passage  through  the  town.  Birmingham  suffered  great 
iigury  from  a  serious  riot  which  occurred  in  1791. 

The  simple  form  of  municipal  government  which  existed  when 
Birmingham  was  an  obscure  viUage,  remained  unchanged  imtil  1 838, 
though  the  forms  of  manorial  authority  had  gradually  adapted  them- 
selves to  the  demands  of  an  increasing  community.  During  the  longf- 
continued  non-residence  of  the  lords  of  the  manor,  the  bailiffs  hsid 
gradually  assumed  an  importance  to  which  their  actual  official  duties 
did  not  entitle  them.  The  municipal  charter  of  1888  has  awrimilatM 
the  government  to  that  of  other  large  towns. 
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Site,  Atpeetf  Streett,  ^. — The  pMiah  of  Birmingham,  though  extend- 
ing on  the  north  and  west  to  a  conndemUe  diatance  from  the  town,  is 
emaller  than  the  agiioultural  parishes  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  in 
form  an  irregular  quadrangle,  elongated  east  and  west^  about  8  miles 
in  circuit,  and  contains  2810  aores.  The  town  covers  the  whole  esstem 
half  of  the  parish,  and  extends  its  lines  of  building  to  a  considerable 
distance  into  the  parish  of  Aston.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  haye  their 
private  residences  in  the  parish  of  Edgbaston.  The  borough  of  Bir- 
mingham has  a  circuit  of  21  miles,  an  area  of  8420  aorea^  100  miles  of 
street,  and  40  miles  of  suburban  road. 

Birmingham  is  situated  near  the  dentre  of  England,  and  in  its 
vicinity  we  find  the  watershed  which  separates  the  streams  that 
belong  to  the  bssin  of  the  Trent  from  those  which  belong  to  the  basin 
of  the  Severn.  The  river  Rea,  a  remote  branch  of  the  Trent,  is  about 
810  feet  above  high  water  in  the  Thames  at  London — ^taken  at  a  point 
close  to  Birmingham.  The  surface  of  the  ground  is  varied,  the  atreeta 
generally  lying  on  a  declivity,  which  fisdlitatea  the  deanaing  of  the 
town,  and  contributea  to  ita  general  health.  The  prevalent  geological 
character  of  the  neighbouring  country  ia  the  new  red-sandstone,  with 
beds  of  clay  and  gravel  superimposed.  Laige  plots  of  ground  in  the 
environs  have  been  long  divided  by  their  proprietors  into  small  gar- 
dens, which  are  let  at  the  rent  of  one  and  two  guiness  per  annum. 
Many  of  theae  are  profitably  occupied  by  artiaana.  Thia  appropriation 
of  the  land  ia  however  faat  dimini/Bhing,  owing  to  the  rapid  increase  of 
the  town. 

Birmingham,  from  the  nature  of  its  staple  employmenta^  is  neces- 
sarily a  dirty  town ;  but  the  improved  prooeeses,  the  great  change  in 
the  nature  of  its  manufactures^  and  the  local  police  arrangements,  all 
tend  to  lessen  the  eviL  Its  general  aspect  is  that  of  a  place  suddenly 
and  greatly  improved ;  the  streets  lately  altered  or  erected  are  wide, 
and  the  buildings  are  good.  There  are  no  cellaislwellings,  but  there 
are  upwards  of  2000  simdl  courts,  containing  about  50,000  inhabitants. 

Birmingham  is  supplied  with  water  from  various  sources.  The 
stratification  of  the  ^strict  is  full  of  water,  and  this  supplies  a  large 
number  of  private  wells  and  pumps.  There  are  also  several  public 
wells  and  pumps,  from  which  water  is  obtained  by  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants.  There  are  private  water-carts,  which  retail  water  to  the 
poorer  inhabitants ;  and  there  is  a  public  water-company,  which  sup- 
plies aboyt  1,000,000  gallons  of  water  in  a  day,  three  days  in  the  weeL 
The  Water-Works  Company  was  established  in  1825.  The  principal 
reservoir  is  at  Aston  juxta  Birmingham,  and  has  an  area  of  747,000 
square  feet ;  the  water  is  admitted  into  it  from  the  river  Tame ;  there 
is  no  filter-bed,  but  the  water  passes  through  large  osnvass  strainers. 
Near  this  reservoir  are  two  l^ing-engines  of  90-horBe  power  each, 
which  force  the  water  into  an  upper  reservoir,  situated  to  the  west  of 
the  town,  at  an  elevation  of  252  feet  above  the  river.  All  the  conduit- 
pipes  are  of  iron.  Birmingham  ia  chiefly  lighted  by  the  Birmingham 
Qns-Light  and  Coke  Coinpany,  but  in  part  by  the  Birmingham  and 
Staffordshire  Company.  Fuel  is  cheap  in  Birmingham,  from  the  con- 
tiguity of  the  town  to  the  coUieiy  district  of  Souui  Staffordshire. 

There  are  no  leas  than  eight  governing  bodies  within  the  parlia- 
mentaxy  borough  of  Birmingham,  all  having  local  authority  in  respect 
to  the  improvement,  &c  of  the  town.  They  are — the  Municipal  Cor- 
poration ;  the  Paving  and  Lighting  Commissioners  of  Birmingham  ; 
Deritend  and  Bordesley ;  and  Duddeston-cum-Neohells,  respectively; 
the  Highway  Surveyors  of  Deritend,  Bordesley,  and  Edgbaston, 
respectively;  and  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor.  These  boddes  can 
seldom  co-operate  in  any  plan  for  the  general  drainage  and  sanitary 
improvement  of  the  town.  There  are  a  few  public  baths  at  Birming- 
ham. Those  at  Lady-well  Spring  are  19  in  number,  and  cost  4000^. 
Smith's  Baths,  in  George  Street,  Balsall  Heath,  were  opened  in  1846 ; 
and  there  is  an  establishment  of  a  similar  nature  in  Huntei's  Lane. 
There  are  two  public  cemeteries  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  town. 

Buildinga  and  InttittUiont. — Till  the  commencement  of  the  last 
century  there  was  only  one  church  in  Birmingham,  that  of  St.  Martin's, 
which  was  erected  at  a  very  early  date,  and  is  still  standing,  but  ia 
disguised  externally  by  a  covering  of  brickwork,  and  internally  by 
coatings  of  plaster  and  numberless  ornaments  of  dubious  charaicter. 
The  spire,  which  ia  of  lofty  elevation  and  good  proportions,  is  still 
unchanged.  The  interior  contains  many  curious  monuments,  among 
which  those  of  the  Lords  de  Birmingnam  were  restored  in  1846. 
St.  Philip's  church,  built  in  1719,  ia  adorned  with  an  enriched  tower 
of  considerable  height,  surmounted  with  a  dome  and  a  cupola. 

Of  the  other  places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Established  Church 
which  have  since  been  erected,  St.  Mary's,  St.  Bartholomew's^  St. 
Paul's,  Christ  church,  St.  George's,  St  Peter's,  St  Thomas's,  All 
Saints',  Bishop  Rvder's,  St  Matthew's,  St  Mark's,  St  Luke's,  St 
Stephen's,  St  Andrew's,  several  of  which  were  originally  chapels  of 
ease,  have  had  parochial  districts  assigned  to  them,  parceUed  out  fi:om 
the  entire  parish  of  Birmingham;  St  James's,  Ashted,  St  John's, 
Deritend  (the  foundations  of  which  date  from  the  14th  century),  and 
Holy  Trinity  Chapel,  Bordesley,  are  chapels  of  ease  to  the  parish  of 
Aston.  Birmingham  probably  contains  about  100  places  of  worship, 
of  which  about  80  belong  to  the  Established  Church,  and  the  remainder 
to  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  and 
other  Dissenters.  Of  these  one  of  the  most  recent  is  a  Presbyterian 
church,  built  in  1849;  it  is  lighted  principally  from  the  roo£  A 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St  Chad,  erected  from  the 
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designs  of  Mr.  Pugin,  was  opened  in  1841.  The  front  is  about  70  feet 
wide,  and  is  divided  by  buttresses  into  three  compartments;  the 
centre  contains  the  entranoe,  with  a  spacious  window  over  it,  and  a 
gable  above.  Each  of  the  other  compartments  has  a  lofty  window, 
above  which  are  towecs  which  flank  the  gable,  with  two  belfry- 
windows  on  each  side.  One  of  these  towers  is  surmounted  with  a 
sphne,  rising  to  a  'height  of  about  150  ftet  from  the  ground.  The 
arched  portal  is  divided  b^  a  central  pillar,  enriched  with  carving. 
The  interior  of  the  church  is  cruciform  m  plan,  and  consists  of  nave, 
side  aisles,  transits,  choir,  and  two  lateral  chapels.  The  pulpit  is  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  oak  carving,  brought  from  a  church  in  Bel- 
gium. The  choir  is  divided  from  we  nave  and  tit|os€|pt  by  a  rich 
screen  of  open  work,  18  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  vood-loft  wiik  a 
crucifix.  On  either  side  of  the  ahoir  beyond  the  screen,  is  a  range  of 
ancient  carved  stalls  of  elaborate  design,  the  workmanship  of  the  141^ 
century,  brought  from  Cologne;  and  immediately  over  them  are 
screens  of  panel-work,  surmoimted  by  perforated  tracery.  Opposite 
to  the  churoh  is  a  building  for  the  residence  of  the  bishop  and  officiat- 
ing clergy :  it  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  style  and  character  of  similar 
stnictures  in  the  15thecentury.  Besides  the  bishop's  apartments, 
there  are  a  chapel,  library,  dining-hall,  and  audience-room,  all  fitted 
up  in  the  style  of  the  15th  century. 

There  is  a  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercv  at  Birmingham,  situated 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  cathedral  and  palace  just  described, 
but  similar  to  them  in  general  architectural  character.  It  contains, 
besides  apcurtments  for  the  sisters,  a  chapel,  oratory,  cloisters,  refec- 
tory, cells,  and  cemetery.  Attached  to  the  convent  is  a  building  called 
the  House  of  Mercy,  in  which  poor  destitute  young  women  aM 
boarded,  clothed,  and  provided  with  work  until  situations  can  be 
obtained  for  them  as  domestic  servants. 

At  the  head  of  the  educational  establishments  of  Birmingham  is 
the  Royal  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  and  chartered  by  Edward  VI. 
in  tiie  fifth  year  of  his  reign.  It  is  free  to  sons  of  inhabitants  of  Bir- 
mingham and  contiguous  parishes.  It  has  an  income  from  endow- 
ment of  about  8000^.  a  year.  Ten  exhibitions  are  provided,  of  50^  each, 
tenable  for  four  years  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The  Grammar  school 
is  under  a  head  and  a  second  master,  with  14  other  teachers ;  the 
number  of  free  scholars  in  1852  was  450 ;  of  boarders,  15.  There  are 
also  8  elementaiy  schools,  containing  1000  children  (boys  and  girls), 
under  the  inspection  of  the  head  master.  The  original  school-buildings 
were  taken  down  in  1707,  and  others  erected  in  their  stead.  After 
standing  a  century  and  a  quarter,  these  were  taken  down;  and  by 
virtue  of  powera  conferred  by  a  chancery  decree  and  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament obtained  in  1831,  the  present  beautiful  structure  was  erected 
in  1835,  from  the  deaigna  of  Mr.  Barry.  It  stands  in  New  Street^  in 
the  best  part  of  the  town.  It  is  in  the  Tudor  style,  somewhat  similsr 
to  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  snd  is  constructed  of  Derbyshire 
stone.  The  dimensions  are— length,  174  feet ;  depth  of  wings,  125 
feet ;  height,  60  feet  The  building  is  quadrangular  in  form,  with  an 
entrance  through  a  spadoua  and  highly-ornamented  porch.  The 
front  fa/gtAe  consLita  of  aeven  windows,  divided  by  buttresses,  adorned 
with  pinnacles,  and  richly  decorated.  The  interior  is  commodiously 
fitted  up  for  the  requirements  of  a  laiige  achooL  The  cost  of  this 
structure  was  40,000/.  The  trustees  received  in  1849  nearly  80,000/. 
for  property  in  Biimingham,  required  for  various  railway  works 
withm  tine  town. 

The  Blue-Coat  school  was  founded  in  1722  by  subscription  among 
the  inhabitants,  assisted  by  a  grant  of  a  site  for  the  school  and  some 
surrounding  land  from  Lord  Digby,  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry,  and  others.  The  annual  revenue,  exceeding  2000/.,  is 
applied  to  the  current  expenses  of  the  school,  at  which  about  160 
children  of  both  sexes  are  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, and  the  principlea  of  the  Christian  religion  as  professed  by  the 
Church  of  England ;  they  are  entirely  clothed,  lodged,  and  boarded. 
A  number  of  children,  vaiying  from  10  to  20,  distinguished  by  green 
clothing,  are  also  kept  in  uiis  school  from  the  proceeds  of  an  endow- 
ment Idft  in  1690  by  George  Fentham,  a  mercer  of  the  town. 

The  Birmingham  and  Edgbaston  Proprietaiy  school,  in  the  Hagley 
Road,  is  a  neat  structure  in  the  Tudor  style.  The  Independents  in 
1838  estabUahed  a  college  at  Springhill  near  Birmingham,  which  is  in 
connection  with  the  University  of  London.  It  is  for  training  youn^ 
men  for  the  ministay,  and  is  under  the  care  of  three  tutors.  The 
income  from  endowment  is  about  500/.  a  year.  The  number  of 
students  in  1852  was  21.  Queen's  College,  established  bv  royal  charter 
in  1848,  is  situated  nearly  opposite  the  town-halL  This  institution 
is  established  for  giving  a  medical  and  aui^gical  education ;  and  the 
lectured  qualify  for  examination  for  the  diplomaa  of  the  University  of 
London,  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  th««  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries. There  is  accommodation  for  70  resident  students,  who  wear 
the  ordinary  undergraduate's  costume.  In  1846  this  college  was 
authorised  by  a  warrant  under  the  sign-manual,  to  issue  ceortificates  to 
candidates  for  degrees  in  the  University  of  London,  and  it  is  now  open 
to  students  desirous  of  obtaining  degrees  in  arts,  law,  or  medicine. 
Legal  and  Theological  professorships  have  bfftn  established.  The  build- 
ing IB  in  the  Tudor  or  late  perpendicular  style. 

Oscott  Roman  Catholic  College,  near  the  northern  margin  of  the 
town,  is  a  very  fine  building.  It  was  built  under  Mr.  Pugin's  direc- 
tion. The  college  is  of  red  brick  with  nU)ne  dressings,  and  is  in  the  late 
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perpendicular  style.  In  the  centre  of  the  principal  front  is  a  aqTiare- 
headed  gateway,  oyer  which  ia  a  lofty  bay  window ;  the  wings  exhibit 
nnmerouB  square-headed  windows  and  gable-roofs.  The  college  hai^ 
besides  the  chapd,  oratories,  refectories,  vestries,  stodiea,  dormitories^ 
lavatories,  and  all  the  requirements  for  a  Boman  Oatholio  college; 
It  contains  accommodation  for  about  150  students,  besides  superiors^ 
professors,  kc.  The  length  of  the  principal  front  is  150  feet^  the 
tower  in  the  centre  is  100  feet  high.  The  interior  is  generally  plain, 
but  the  chapel  is  richly  decorated,  glittering  with  devices  and  orna- 
ments is  gold  and  colours.  It  is  122  feet  by  38  feet,  and  containa 
some  curious  specimens  of  oak-carving,  and  three  stained  windows  by 
Warrington  of  London. 

There  are  in  Birmingham  numerous  diaritable  institutions,  which  are 
well  managed  and  liberally  supported.  These  include  several  hospitals, 
infirmaries,  dispensaries,  asylums,  and  alpashousee.  Among  them  may 
be  named  the  Oeneral  Hospital,  whose  funds  are  assisted  by  the  cele- 
brated triennial  musical  festivals,  now  held  in  the  town-hall;  the 
Queen's  Hospital,  Holloway  Head ;  the  Dispensary ;  a  Magdalen  insti- 
tution ;  an  Institution  for  the  Blind ;  a  Lying-in  Hospital,  &c. ;  and 
a  great  variety  of  minor  associations  for  supplying  doidiing  and  other 
comforts  to  the  necessitous  poor. 

There  are  two  public  subscription  libraries.  The  most  important 
is  in  Union  Street ;  it  contains  nearly  80,000  volumes,  of  which  about 
4000  are  medical.  It  was  projected  in  1779  and  remodelled  in  1782 
by  Dr.  Priestley.  The  other,  called  the  New  Library,  was  established 
in  1796,  and  contains  about  7000  volumes.  An  attempt  was  made  at 
the  commencement  of  1852  to  establish  a  public  library  under  the  Act 
18  &  14  Vict.  cap.  65,  but  it  was  not  successful,  the  votes  of  the  rate- 
payers being  584  against,  and  only  868  in  favour  of  the  scheme. 

In  Bennett's-HiU  is  a  news-room,  built  in  the  Doric  style  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Rickman  and  Hutchinson.  The  Society  of  Arts 
and  Oovemment  School  of  Design,  near  the  town-hall,  has  a  bold  and 
lofty  Grecian  portioa  The  large  exhibition-room  in  the  interior  is 
of  a  circular  form,  52  feet  in  diameter ;  and  a^joinino^  it  are  smaller 
rooms  for  the  reception  of  casts,  marbles,  kc  The  formation  of  this 
institution  was  in  great  part  due  to  Sir  Robert  Lawley,  who  in  1821 
presenteil  a  coUecftion  of  casts  moulded  from  the  Elgin  marbles.  The 
School  of  Design  had  49U  students  in  April  1851 ;  of  these  159  were 
females.  The  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Artists  are  in  Upper  Temple 
Streel  The  Odd  Fellows  Literary  Institute  has  a  new  building  in 
Temple  Street,  built  in  the  Yeneto-Italian  style.  There  was  a 
mechanics  institution  at  Birmingham  for  many  years,  but  it  never 
flourished ;  and  on  its  abandonment  a  polytechnic  institute  was 
founded,  for  popular  lectures,  classes,  libraiy,  Ac. 

The  Town-Hall,  appropriated  for  musical  festivals,  assemblies, 
meetings,  fta,  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  New  Orammar  School, 
the  finest  building  in  Birmingham.  It  is  a  peristylar  composition,  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  presenting  ranges  of  columns  along  each  side. 
The  proportions  were  taken  from  those  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator 
at  Rome :  the  material  is  Anglesey  marble.  There  is  a  rusticated 
basement,  rising  to  a  height  of  about  20  feet,  and  pierced  with  doors 
and  windows.  On  this  basement  the  body  of  the  building  is  placed, 
in  front  of  which,  on  each  side  of  the  building,  is  a  range  of  OorinUiian 
columns,  supporting  entablatures  above ;  there  are  15  of  these  columns 
along  each  side ;  eight  on  the  principal  front>  and.  the  same  number  at 
the  northern  end.  Behind  the  columns,  in  the  body  of  the  building, 
are  ranges  df  windows,  one  to  each  intercolumniation :  the  columns 
are  about  40  feet  high.  The  large  hall,  which  occiltpies  the  main 
portion  of  the  principal  area,  is  nearly  as  large  as  Exeter  Hall;  in 
London ;  it  is  145  feet  long,  65  feet  wide,  and  65  feet  high.  At  one 
end  is  the  celebrated  organ,  one  of  the  finest  in  tiie  kingdom,  con- 
structed by  Hill  of  London  at  a  cost  of  nearly  40002.  The  outer  case 
of  this  oigan  is  40  feet  wide,  45  feet  high,  and  17  feet  deep ;  there  are 
78  drawstops,  four  sets  of  keys,  and  above  4000  pipes ;  the  largest 
wooden  pipe  has  an  interior  capacity  of  224  cubic  feet.  From  the 
elevation  of  the  ground  on  which  the  town-ball  is  built^  it  forms  a 
vet7  conspiououB  object  from  all  sides  of  Birmingham.  The  building 
belongs  to  the  Corporation  ;  the  organ  belongs  to  the  QenenJ  Hospital 

llie  buildings  connected  with  the  corporate  and  judicial  govern- 
ment of  the  town  are  few  in  number  and  of  little  beauty.  In  the 
other  buildings  of  a  public  character,  too,  there  is  in  must  cases  a 
want  of  architectural  merit  The  Public  Office  in  Moor  Street^ 
erected  in  1806,  contains  rooms  for  the  magistrates  and  the  commiB- 
sioners,  and  separated  from  the  public  office  by  a  yard  is  a  prison. 
The  Court  of  Bankruptcy  and  County  Court  in  Waterloo  Street ;  the 
Stamp  Office  near  St  Philip's  church;  the  Excise  Office  and  the  Post 
Office,  in  New  Street,  are  mostly  plain  buildings.  The  grant  of  a 
separate  court  of  quarter  sessions  for  the  borough  has  led  to  the 
erection  of  a  borough  jail,  which  was  commenced  in  1845;  the 
estimated  cost  was  50,0002.,  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  borough  rate. 
The  building  is  of  great  extent,  inclosing  seven  acres  within  its  outer 
walls,  and  containing  820  cells  fit  for  occupation,  while  as  many 
more  can  be  added  without  marring  the  design.  It  has  an  imposing 
gothic  fa9ade,  and  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  boundary  wall  20 
feet  high,  with  four  warders'  turrets  overlooking  the  prison  yards. 
The  internal  arrangement  and  system  of  discipline  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  model  prison  at  Pentonville ;  it  is  situated  at  Winson  Qreen, 
about  24  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  town.    Adjoining  it  is  a  lunatic 


aijliim  eapabls  of  contaislBg  850  iamatss ;  ths  estimated  cost  of  this 
biulding  was  45,0002.,  also  to  be  provided  for  out  of  the  borough 
rate.  The  infantry  barracks  for  the  Birmingham  district  are  in 
Cheapaidey  near  the  Smithfield  market.  The  cavalry  barracks  are  in 
Cbeat  Brook  Street;  they  were  built  in  1798,  shortly  after  the  riots, 
and  are  very  extensive.  In  the  Bull  Ring  is  a  very  commodious 
market-hall,  extending  to  Worcester  Street,  built  from  the  design  of 
Mr.  Edge.  The  entrances  are  arched,  and  supported  by  Doric  columns. 
The  lei^^  of  the  market  is  360  feet,  the  Inreadth  is  108  feet,  and  the 
height  of  the  building  is  60  feet,  It  is  lighted  by  25  windows  on 
each  side,  with  three  at  the  east  end,  and  six  at  the  west  end.  The 
hall,  which  cost  about  30,000^,  and  is  under  the  control  of  the 
CorporatioD,  contains  accommodation  fur  600  stalls.  Smithfield  market, 
for  live  stock  and  hay,  is  not  far  from  the  same  spot ;  it  was  formed 
in  1816,  on  ground  which  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  lords  of 
the  manor.  The  fish-market  in  Dale  End,  and  the  market-hall  in 
Belmont  Row,  for  vegetables,  provisions,  &c.  (a  private  speculation), 
are  small  but  conveoient  for  their  purpose.  The  new  ooni-exchange, 
erected  in  1847  by  a  joint  stock  company,  is  an  oblong  Doric  structure, 
172  feet  long,  including  the  vestibule,  with  entrances  at  both  ends, 
and  counters  and  desks  arranged  on  either  side  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  dealers;  the  roof  is  waggon-vaulted,  and  remarkably 
light  and  elegant  in  its  decorations. 

The  places  of  amusement  in  Birmingham  are  not  numerous.  The 
town-hall,  already  described,  is  the  seat  of  the  most  important  of 
them.  The  theatre,  in  New  Street,  has  been  frequently  burnt  down, 
but  the  present  fagade  has  survived  most  of  the  conflagrations; 
there  is  a  colonnade  in  front,  and  on  the  wings  are  medallions  of 
Shakspere  and  Oarrick ;  the  interior  of  the  theatre  is  large  and  well 
fitted  up ;  it  will  contain  about  2000  persons. 

A^oining  Smithfield  market  a  building  was  erected  for  a  circus, 
but  is  now  occupied  by  a  congr^;ation  of  Baptists,  under  the  title  of 
the  Circus  Chapel.  The  Bull  Ring  is  an  open  spot,  where  meetings 
and  large  assemblages  have  frequently  taken  place ;  in  the  centre  is  a 
statue  of  Lord  NeUon. 

Manufaciwret  and  Trade. — The  manufacture  of  goods  in  iron  and 
steel  has  been  carried  on  in  Birmingham  for  a  considerable  period. 
About  a  century  and  a  half  ago  the  manufacture  of  articles  in  brass 
was  introduced.  The  use  of  this  valuable  compound  metal  has  much 
increased  during  the  last  hundred  years,  and  the  talent  of  the 
designer  has  been  tasked  in  the  invention  of  new  forms,  and  in  the 
adaptation  of  classical  models  to  the  purposes  of  modem  domestic 
conifort  and  ornament  The  introduction  of  the  stamp  especially, 
v^oh  was  first  applied  to  the  multiplication  of  copies  of  smaller 
wares,  as  buttons,  buckles,  and  cJoak  pins,  and  which  was  at  length 
adapted,  by  increasing  its  power,  to  the  production  of  large  forms, 
has  caused  the  greatest  change  in  this  branch  of  manufacture.  There 
are  establishments  in  Birmingham  which  have  from  two  to  three 
hundred  thousand  dies  employed  in  stamping. 

In  plated  wares  the  style  and  form  were  long  deficient  in  grace, 
but  the  taste  and  spirit  of  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  were  instru- 
mental in  improving  the  forms  of  the  articles  usiudly  produced ; 
and  an  increasing  familiarity  with  ancient  models,  and  with  the  florid 
and  playful  style  of  the  age  of  Louis  XJV.,  continues  to  give  new 
impetus  to  this  manufacture.  The  introduction  of  the  new  mixture 
called  Albata,  or  British  plate,  was  the  forerunner  of  a  very  large 
branch  of  manufacture  at  Birmingham.  The  convenient  material 
called  Britannia  metal  is  also  largely  manufactured  here. 

The  founding  of  iron  is  rapidly  improving  and  extending  itself  in 
this  town.  A  comparatively  few  years  ago  the  principal  cast  articles 
of  this  material  were  heavy  kitchen  articles,  grates  and  stoves ;  but 
increased  care  in  the  selection  of  the  metal,  and  a  desire  to  produce 
elegant  forms  at  a  cheap  rate,  have  caused  cast  iron  articles  to  be 
manufactured  of  small  sise  and  of  light  and  tasteful  patterns,  which, 
when  coloured  by  bronzing,  almost  equal  the  more  expensive  brass 
vrares ;  and  in  hollow  vessels  such  perfection  in  thinness  and  light- 
ness is  attained,  that  the  use  of  beaten  copper  is  almost  forgotten. 

The  manufacture  of  guns  was  introduced  at  the  commencement  of 
the  last  century,  and  has  been  carried  on  to  an  immense  extent; 
nearly  5,000,000  of  fire-arms  were  supplied  from  Birmingham  between 
the  years  1804  and  1818  inclusive,  to  meet  the  demands  of  government 
and  of  private  trade.  A  proof -house,  under  the  conduct  of  a  master, 
wardens,  and  trustees,  was  established  by  Act  of  Pai^liament  in  1813, 
where  the  fabric  of  all  guns  and  pistol  barrels  is  tried  by  a  heavy 
charge;  all  those  which  sustain  the  explosion  receive  a  stamp,  to 
counterfeit  which  is  felony;  and  to  sell  such  barrels  without  the 
stamp  is  punishable  by  heavy  fines.  There  is  also  a  government 
proof-house  for  the  ordnance  department. 

Buttons  and  buckles,  so  far  as  they  are  articles  of  ornament,  almost 
took  their  rise  in  Birmingham.  The  buckle  has  been  superseded,  and  the 
button  has  undergone  great  changes— moulds  of  w6od  or  horn  being 
now  very  generally  covered  with  silk  or  some  other  woven  material 
as  a  substitute  for  the  metal  button.  The  button  factories  are  among 
the  largest  establishments  in  Birmingham.  The  denomination  of 
'the  Toy-Shop  of  t Europe,'  given  to  Birmingham  by  Burke,  was 
correct  at  the  time,  but  the  extensive  application  of  powerful  mecha- 
nical forces  has  now  raised  the  character  of  the  staple  productions  01 
the  place.    Polished  steel  toys,  gold  and  gilt  jeweUery,  chains,  snuff- 
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boxes,  kc,  are  still  tnttrafacfcured,  but  not  to  sach  an  amount  as  to 
formi  a  characteristic  part  of  the  industry  of  fiSrmingham. 

The  quantity  of  sUver  used  in  the  mannfiftotiire  of  pencil-cases, 
boxes,  <main8,  thimbles,  &&,  and  in  the  numerous  fittings  and  mount- 
ings Kttad&ed  to  glass  and  other  warw  is  considerable,  and  an  assay 
office  is  establishcMl  in  the  town  irhere  articles  in  this  metal  weighing 
more  than  5  dwt.  are  examined,  and  if  found  to  be  of  tiie  proper 
standard  are  marked  with  the  government  stamp.  The  use  of  gold 
and  silver  has  greatly  increased  in  Birmingham  in  recent  years.  The 
process  of  electro-plating  has  given  rise  to  a  wholly  new  department 
of  manufacture,  of  which  Birmingham  is  the  chief  seat.  In  18S8  the 
gold  assayed  and  used  in  the  town  amounted  to  2125  ounces ;  the 
silver  amounted  to  114,500  ounces. 

Japanning  is  another  extensive  branch  of  manufacture.  This 
branch  of  industry  has  called  forth  great  talent ;  and  some  of  those 
"wbo  have  taken  rank  among  the  painters  of  their  age  have  commenced 
their  career  by  executing  the  ornamental  designs  on  the  trays  and 
^waiters  of  Birmingham. 

Olass-making  has  long  been  carried  on  in  Birmingham,  and  the 
manufacture  now  includes  glass  cast  into  forms  of  scrolls,  foliage, 
busts,  and  well-formed  complete  figures  of  small  size.  Window-glass 
is  also  made  in  large  quantities. 

An  apparently  trivial  article,  the  steel  pen,  has  grown  into  such 
extensive  use  as  to  form  an  important  branch  of  manufacture.  The 
price  has  been  perpetually  diminishing,  and  the  article  itself  at  the 
same  time  continually  improving.  This  manufacture  was  first  estab- 
lished in  Birmingham  about  the  year  1821,  before  which  time  the 
article  was  scarcely  known  in  the  market.  There  is  one  establish- 
ment in  Birmingham  (besides  others  of  less  extent)  where  many 
hundred  millions  of  pens  are  made  annually,  and  where  800  persons 
are  employed. 

Numerous  new  manufactures  have  been  introduced  during  the 
present  century.  Among  these  are  wire-drawing,  cut-nail,  screw,  and 
pin  manufacturing.  Fine  turnery  naturally  arose  from  the  increasing 
use  of  the  lathe.  Die-sinkers,  modellers,  and  designers  were  required 
by  those  who  used  stamps  and  casting-moulds ;  and  engravers  were 
called  for  to  represent  in  the  books  of  patterns  exhibited  by  the 
xnerdiants  the  forms  of  the  numerous  articles  prepared  by  brass  and 
iron-founders  and  other  manufkcturers.  Artists  in  these  several 
lines  have  been  thus  drawn  to  the  place,  and  the  arts  themselves  are 
here  cultivated  to  a  degree  of  perfection  before  unknown  out  of  the 
metropolis.  The  establishment  of  gas  companies  gave  an  impetus  to 
the  manufacture  of  tubes  of  various  descriptions,  as  well  as  to  the 
taste  of  the  designer  in  forming  graceful  combinations.  One  of  the 
most  splendid  and  complete  establishments  in  the  town,  comprising 
long^  ranges  of  premises,  is  devoted  to  the  making  of  all  kinds  of 
fomiture  in  which  brass  tubing  can  be  employed. 

Some  branches  of  the  cotton  manufacture  have  been  localised  in 
Birmingham,  such  as  those  of  webbing  for  braces  and  girths,  cords, 
lines,  &c.,  probably  on  account  of  the  facilitv  with  which  the  requi- 
site machinery  can  be  procured.  The  umbrella  trade  arose  from  the 
demand  for  the  brass  furniture  of  these  useful  contrivances,  which 
led  to  an  attempt  to  execute  orders  for  the  article  complete.  This 
attempt  has  been  so  successful  that  many  thousand  operatives  are 
now  engaged  in  the  Birmingham  umbrella  trade. 

In  the  nail  manufacture,  as  carried  on  in  Birmingham,  machinery 
is  used  by  which  well-formed  nails  are  cut  out  of  sheet-iron  with 
almost  incredible  rapidity.  There  is  one  very  lai^  establishment^ 
filled  with  machines  for  making  nails  by  steam-power,  where  from 
one  to  two  thousand  millions  of  nails  are  made  in  a  year.  S<arews 
are  also  formed  with  beautiful  precision  without  heat,  and  by  a  series 
of  mechanical  contrivances  which  remove  the  severity  of  the  labour,  and 
render  the  attention  and  superintendenoo  of  women  and  children 
nearly  sufiBcient. 

Steam-engines  are  now  very  numerous  in  Birmingham.  In  some 
cases  steam-power  is  hired  out.  A  person  who  conducts  a  small 
manufactory  in  the  vicinity 'of  a  principal  steam-engine  willingly  pays 
a  certain  sum  as  rent  in  order  that  he  may  be  allowed  to  bring  into 
his  building  a  revolving  shaft  to  give  motion  to  his  range  of  lathes,  as 
the  work  executed  by  each  man  is  much  increased  if  he  be  relieved 
from  the  labour  of  turning  the  wheeL  Steam-power  was  first  em- 
ployed in  manufactures  at  Birmingham  in  1780.  From  1780  to  1815 
only  42  engines  were  set  to  work;  from  1815  to  1880  there  were  178; 
and  from  1880  to  1888  there  were  120  new  ones.  In  January  1889 
the  number  of  steam-engines  at  woi^  was  240,  of  8486  horses'  power. 
The  total  quantity  of  coal  consumed  per  day  was  estimated  at  240 
tons ;  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  connection  with  steam- 
power  was  5200  males  and  1762  females.  In  the  metal  trades  of  the 
town  2155  horses'  steam-power  was  employed  ;  the  remaining  steam- 
power  was  applied  to  grinding  flour,  glass-works,  wood-sawing,  paper- 
making,  colours  and  chemical  preparations,  day-grinding,  pumpmg, 
and  sundiy  other  purposes.  The  steam-engines  employed  in  1849 
were  estimated  at  5400  horses'  power,  consuming  about  880  tons  of 
cofd  per  day,  and  equalling  the  labour  of  86,400  men. 

There  are  few  large  factories,  properly  so  called,  in  which  an  article 
gOM  through  the  entire  range  of  manufacturing  processes ;  but  there 
is  a  vast  number  of  workshops,  more  or  less  extensive,  iu  each  of 
which  portions  of  the  work  are  done.    With  the  exception  of  the 


metropolis  there  k  periiapa  no  town  in  England  where  there  are  so 
many  persons  combining  in  Uwmselves  the  characters  of  master  and 
workman  as  Birmingham,  and  none  in  which  tiiere  is  more  observable 
a  chain  of  links  eomiecting  one  with  another. 

The  vicinity  of  the  mining  district  and  the  c<m8equent  necessity  of 
finding  a  mode  of  transit  for  great  masaas  of  heavy  material,  as  well 
as  the  bulk  and  twight  of  many  of  the  articles  of  manufeM^ture,  early 
led  to  the  construction  of  navigable  canals  in  diflPerent  directions  &om 
the  town,  as  from  a  centre,  toimds  the  principal  points  of  commercial 
distribution.  The  originid  canal,  commenced  in  1767,  which  commu- 
nicated with  the  collieries,  was  inconveniently  narrow  and  very 
winding  in  its  course.  These  defects  were  remedied  by  opening  a 
new  line  of  canal  executed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Telfoi-d,  which 
by  wide  and  deep  cuttings  avoids  the  necessity  of  the  aHoeixling  and 
descending  chain  of  locks  which  impeded  the  f<»iner  communication. 
This  canal  is  also  remarkable  for  the  grand  proportions  of  the  bridges 
of  masonry  and  of  iron  which  cross  the  deep  excavations. 

Birmingham  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  the  centre  of  the  railway 
development  of  this  country.  The  London  and  Birmingham  railway, 
commenced  in  1883,  was  opened  throughout  in  1888.  The  Orand 
Junction  railway,  from  Birmingham  to  the  middle  point  of  the  Liver- 

g^ol  and  Manchester  line,  was  opened  in  1837.  For  the  connection  of 
irmingham  with  the  north-east  of  England  the  Birmingham  and  Derby 
railway  was  opened  in  1840 ;  and  the  Birmingham  and  Qloucester 
railway  about  the  same  period  extended  the  chain  of  communication 
to  the  south-west  When  the  Birmingham  and  Derby  and  the 
Birmingham  and  Gloucester  railways  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Midland  Company,  a  junction  line  was  made  from  the  one  to  the  other 
beneath  the  London  line.  The  Orand  Junction  and  the  London  and 
Birmingham  companies  became  amalgamated  in  1846  under  the  title 
of  tile  London  and  North- Western  Railway  Company.  On  account 
of  a  contest  respecting  the  broad  and  narrow  gauges,  this  company 
and  the  Great  Western  company  both  planned  new  lines  from 
Birmingham  towards  the  north-east  and  towards  the  north-west. 
These  Unes,  which  are  now  open,  are  the  Birmingham  and  Oxford 
(broad  gauge) ;  the  Birmingham,  Dudley,  and  Wolverhampton  (broad 
gauge);  and  the  nairow  gauge  line  from  Birmingham  to  Wolver* 
hampton  and  Shrewsbury.  The  railway  stations  in  Birmin(,ham, 
some  of  which  are  occupied  jointly  by  several  of  the  companies,  are 
on  a  very  extensive  scale. 

The  parish  and  manor  of  Aston  skirt  tiie  parish  of  Birmingham  on 
the  east  and  north.  The  manufacturing  buildings  and  streets  of 
Birmingham  extend  every  year  farther  into  Aston.  Aston  and 
Handsworth  are  two  villages  southward  of  Birmingham  intimately 
connected  with  the  name  of  James  Watt  Near  Handsworth  have 
stood  ever  since  1764  the  celebrated  Soho  Works.  These  works  were 
built  by  a  native  of  Birmingham,  Matthew  Boulton,  and  ten  years 
afterwards,  in  1774,  Watt  entered  into  partnerahip  with  him. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  century  the  Soho  Works  produced 
numerous  steam-engines  and  other  large  pieces  of  machinery ;  other 
manufacturing  processes  were  also  carried  on.  Buttons,  buckles, 
watch-chains,  and  trinkets — ^then  plated  ware,  or-molu  vases,  candela- 
bra, clock  cases  and  watch  stands,  and  pure  silver  plate  of  the  highest 
order  of  exoellenoe  were  manufactured.  The  power  of  steam  was 
also  apph'ed  to  coining ;  the  engine  for  this  purpose  was  erected  by 
Boulton  in  1783,  but  subsequenUy  received  graat  improvements.  In 
1799  Mr.  Boulton  contracted  for  the  copper  coinage ;  silver  money 
was  also  coined  for  various  colonies,  and  many  medals  of  great  beauly 
and  value  were  struck.  Soon  afker  the  introduction  of  Watt  to  the 
ooncem  the  increased  magnitude  of  their  operations  rendered  it 
necessary  to  erect  an  iron-foundry  at  Smethwiok,  a  short  distance 
westward  from  Soho ;  this  is  still  the  scene  of  active  employment, 
but  the  miscellaneous  department  (plated  wares,  coins,  and  medals) 
has  been  abandoned,  and  Soho  proper  is  disused. 

Aston  Hall  was  erected  by  Sir  Thomas  Holte  in  1618-86,  and  is  a 
good  example  of  the  oountiy  mansions  erected  at  that  period. 
Charles  I.  found  shelter  at  Aston  Hall  for  two  nights  previous  to  the 
battle  of  Edge  Hill ;  for  which  act  of  loyalty  the  Parliamentarians 
soon  afterwards  levied  contributions  on  the  then  Sir  Thomas  Holte 
and  cannonaded  the  mansion ;  the  impress  of  some  of  the  bulletn  is 
still  visible  on  the  staircase.  A  fine  view  of  the  Hall  is  obtained  from 
the  noble  avenue,  which,  until  it  was  intersected  by  the  northern 
division  of  the  London  and  North-Western  railway,  which  here 
crosses  the  Fazeley  Canal  by  a  viaduct  of  ten  arches,  formed  an 
unbroken  line  of  nearly  hidf  a  mile.  Not  far  from  Aston  Hall  is  the 
picturesque  old  church  of  Aston.  Handsworth  church,  near  the  road 
to  Wolverhampton,  is  very  ancient,  and  contains  some  curious  monu- 
ments. It  also  contains  one  of  Chantrey's  finest  works,  a  seated 
statue  of  James  Watt,  a  reproduction  of  the  national  monument  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  It  was  erected  by  his  son,  who  has  built  a 
beautiful  gothio  chapel  for  its  reception.  Watt,  Boulton,  and  Mur- 
dock  (the  first  suocessful  introducer  of  gas  lighting)  are  buried  in 
Handsworth  church.  On  the  left  of  the  altar  in  ^s  church  is  the 
bust  of  Matthew  Boulton  by  Flaxman. 

(Dugdale's  Wanmckshire ;  Hutton's  Hiaiory  of  Bwmmgham ; 
Hawke  Smith's  Birawngham  and  Ha  Vicinity;  uanMmmictUioni  from 
Birmin^fham.) 

BIRR.     [Pabaon's  ToW5.] 
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BISCAY,  BAY  OF,  is  tliat  portion  of  the  Atlantio  Ocean  which 
washes  the  northern  coasts  of  Spain,  and  divides  them  from  the 
western  coasts  of  France.  Its  opening,  which  is  directed  to  the  north- 
we&ty  is  very  wide :  the  two  extreme  points.  Cape  Ortegal  (about  8° 
W.  of  Greenwich)  and  the  isle  of  Ouessant  (Ushant)  at  the  western 
extremity  of  France  are  upwards  of  400  miles  distant  from  each  other. 
From  the  opening  the  bay  gradually  becomes  narqpwer,  the  coast  of 
France  trending  to  the  south-east^  while  that  of  Spain  continues  nearly 
in  a  due  eastern  direction;  but  even  at  thfi  innermost  extremity 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Bidasoa^  the  boundary  river  between  Spain 
and  France,  and  that  of  the  S^vre-Niortaise,  it  is  still  upwards  of  200 
miles  wide.  A  line  drawn  ih>m  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  situated  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees,  to  the  middle  of  another  which 
imites  Cape  Orte^^  with  the  isle  of  Ouessant,  would  measure  some- 
what less  than  400  miles,  which  is  the  length  of  the  gulf. 

The  shores  which  inclose  this  bay  vary  greatly  in  character.  Be- 
ginning with  Cape  Ortegal,  and  continuing  along  the  whole  of  the 
coast  of  Spain  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Bidasoa  and  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Pyrenees,  they  are  rocky  and  elevated,  sometimes 
rising  to  several  hundred  feet>  and  cut  by  numerous  short  inlets, 
which  in  several  places  form'  excellent  harbours.  This  rocky  coast 
extends  upwards  of  300  miles.  The  shores  of  France  present  a 
different  aspect.  From-  the  Bidasoa  to  the  Gironde,  upwards  of  150 
miles,  they  are  sandy  and  low,  lined  by  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
sandy  downs,  by  which  numerous  lakes  are  separated  from  the  sea. 
There  is  not  a  single  harbour  on  all  tiiis  coast  except  those  formed 
by  the  embouchures  of  the  Adour  and  the  Gironde;  the  Bassin 
d'Arcachon,  which  lies  nearly  at  an  equal  distance  from  each,  is 
hardly  accessible  to  fishing-boats ;  but  has  at  it^  southern  entrance 
the  small  port  of  Tete-de-Buch,  which  is  connected  with  Bordeaux  by 
railway.  To  the  north  of  the  Gironde  the  shore  continues  to  be  low, 
but  instead  of  being  sandy  it  is  marshy,  and  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  beach  a  fine  slightly  undulating  country  commences.  The  marshy 
ground  is  in  some  places  drained  and  cultivated,  or  used  as  pasture ; 
in  others  it  is  intersected  by  salt  pools,  from  which  immense  quanti- 
ties of  salt  are  procured  not  only  fbr  the  consumption  of  France,  but 
also  for  exportation.  This  coast  continues  ns  far  as  the  Bay  of 
Morbihan  and  the  peninsula  of  Quiberon,  about  200  miles.  The 
remainder  of  the  French  coast  along  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  about  120 
miles  in  length,  is  commonly  of  very  moderate  elevation,  and  rocky  in 
only  a  few  places.    In  this  part  there  are  several  good  harbours. 

No  islands  nor  rocks  occur  along  the  coast  of  Spain,  nor  along  that 
of  France  south  of  the  Gironde.  But  to  the  north  of  this  river  there 
are  some  considerable  islands  at  no  great  distance  from  the  shore. 
Such  are  the  isles  of  Oldron  and  R^,  which  shelter  the  harbours  of 
Rochfort  and  La-Rochelle,  and  those  of  Noirmoutier  and  Bouin,  all  of 
which  are  rather  low  and  marshy.  The  rocky  island  of  D' Yeu  lies 
fiirther  off  from  the  shore.  This  part  of  the  coast  is  lined  by  several 
shoals,  but  is  free  from  rocks.  West  of  the  Bay  of  Quiberon 
islands  are  smaller  but  more  numerous,  and  rocks  frequent.  The 
most  considerable  islands  are  Belle-Isle  and  the  rocky  and  almost 
inaccessible  Ouessant. 

The  rivers  which  run  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay  on  the  shores  of  Spain 
have  a  short  course,  originating  commonly  20  or  80  miles,  snd  per- 
haps never  more  thim  40  miles  frx>m  the  coast^  so  that  here  the  basin 
of  this  gulf  extends  only  a  short  distance  inland.  But  it  is  otherwise 
in  France :  the  waters  from  more  than  half  the  surface  of  France  find 
their  way  to  this  part  of  the  ocean,  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Loire 
is  fully  200  miles  distant  from  the  sea  to  which  its  waters  descend. 
Besides  ihe  Loire  and  its  numerous  tributariei^  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Garonne  by  means  of  its  lestuary,  the 
Gironde,  and  some  rivers  of  less  magnitude,  as  the  Adoor  near 
Bayonne,  the  Charente,  near  Rochefort,  the  S^vre-Niortaise,  opposite 
the  Isle  of  R^,  the  Yilaine  to  the  east  of  the  Bay  of  Morbihan,' and  the 
Blavet  below  Lorient. 

The  commerce  carried  on  in  the  harbours  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  is 
considerable.  Spain  however  furnishes  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
exports,  owing  to  the  height  of  the  moimtains  which  divide  the 
numerous  harbours  frvm  the  plains  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula, 
and  the  difficulty  and  expensiveness  of  the  transport  of  heavy  com- 
modities. From  the  inland  provinces  only  wool  is  brought  to  the 
ports  of  Santander  and  Bilbao ;  the  produce  of  the  coast  itself  is  not 
considerable,  and  consists  chiefly  of  fruits.  But  more  than  half  of 
the  products  of  the  soil  of  France,  and  nearly  the  same  portion  of  its 
manufactures,  are  exported  from  the  harbours  of  Bayonne,  Bordeaux, 
La-RocheUe,  Nantes,  Yannes,  and  Lorient;  and  great  quantities  of 
foreign  merehandise  are  received  by  the  same  way. 

The  navigation  of  this  part  of  the  ocean  would  be  easy  and  safe  on 
account  of  Uie  great  widlii  of  the  bay  and  the  absence  of  rocks  and 
shoals,  if  its  waters  during  strong  western  and  north-western  winds 
were  not  extremely  agitated  and  formed  into  high,  short,  and  broken 
waves :  on  this  aoooimt  it  is  nearly  as  much  feared  by  navigators  as 
the  Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope.  This  effect  is  probably  mainly  produced  by 
the  peculiar  form  of  the  bay.  Its  wide  opening  allows  at  once  an 
immense  volume  of  water  to  be  brought  into  it  by  the  western  winds, 
to  which  at  its  innermost  extremi^  it  opposes  a  long,  regular,  un- 
Inroken  line  of  coaat^  running  nearly  parallel  to  the  opening  of  the 
bay,  and  throwing  back  all  the  volume  of  water  which  is  cast  upon  it. 


Such  immense  masses  of  water  pushed  towards  the  centre  of  the  bay 
with  great  force  must  necessarily  disturb  its  suifSoce  to  a  considerable 
depth.  This  agitation  of  the  bay  is  probably  sometimes  increased  by 
the  ciurent  which  runs  along  the  whole  of  its  shores.  This  current 
seems  to  originate  in  the  sea  north-west  of  capes  Finisterre  and 
Ortegal,  and  is  commonly  very  sensible  at  both  of  ^ese  points, 
runniug  sometimes  26  miles  a  day  at  a  distance  of  50  miles  and 
upwards  from  the  shore.  It  continues  along  the  northern  coast  of 
Spain  to  the  east,  then  turns  northward  and  north-westward  along 
the  shores  of  France,  and  when  it  arrivei^  at  the  point  where  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  and  the  British  Channel  join,  it  shoots  across  the  mouth  of 
the  latter,  brushing  and  sometimes  inclosing  the  Scilly  Islands.  It 
then  bends  farther  west,  and  approaches  the  coast  of  Ireland  between 
Cape  Camsore  and  Cape  Clear,  whence  it  bends  to  the  south-west  and 
south,  till  it  joins  the  North  African  current,  performing  a  complete 
rotation  between  Spain,  France,  Ireland,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
This  current  is  hardly  perceptible  after  a  long  interval  of  moderate 
winds ;  but  after  hard  and  continual  gales  from  the  west  it  is  felt 
in  considerable  strength  at  the  Scilly  Islands  and  the  southern 
coast  of  Ireland,  and  causes  on  both  points  considerable  loss  of  life 
and  property  when  vessels  have  been  carried  out  of  their  way  by  it, 
and  thick  weather  prevents  their  setting  themselves  right  by  an  obser- 
vation. This  branch  of  the  North  African  current  is  called  Rennell's 
Current  in  honour  of  this  indefatigable  geographer. 

(Rennell's  Investigation  of  the  Currents  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,) 

BISCAYA,  or  YISCAYA.    [Babqub  Pboviwcbs.] 

BISCEGLIA.    [Bari,  Terra  bl] 

BISCHWILLER.    [Rnnr,  Bas.J 

BISHAM.    [Berkshirs.] 

BISHAREEN  is  the  common  name  of  several  tribes  which  inhabit 
the  mountain  desert  between  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea. 
The  tribes  comprised  under  this  name  are  masters  of  the  desert  lying 
between  the  Wady  Naby  (about  2V  N.  lat),  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Atbara  or  Tacazze  (about  18**  N.  lat.) ;  but  they  are  also  found  to  the 
north  of  Wady  Naby,  where  they  are  mixed  with  the  Ababde  tribes, 
to  whom  the  country  north  of  Wady  Naby  is  considered  to  belong. 
To  the  south  some  of  the  Bishareen  tribes  are  met  with  as  far  as 
Massuah,  or  Massowa  (16°  N.  lat),  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  here  they  are 
mixed  with  their  southern  neighbours  the  Hadendoa. 

In  their  manner  of  life  they  are  Beduins,  though  evidently  not  of 
Arabian  origin.  They  live  entirely  upon  milk  and  flesh,  much  of 
which  they  eat  raw.  Several  of  the  Bishareen,  though  Beduins,  do 
not  neglect  agriculture.  They  repair  to  the  banks  of  the  Atbara 
immediately  i^r  the  inundation  to  sow  dhurra  and  kidney-beans,  and 
remain  there  till  the  harvest  is  got  in,  when  they  return  to  the  moun- 
tain&    They  are  a  good-looking  race  of  people,  resembling  the  Ababde. 

The  Bishareen  are  constantly  armed.  Their  youths  xniake  plunder- 
ing excursions  as  far  as  Dongola,  and  along  tiie  route  to  Sennaar, 
mounted  upon  camels  of  a  breed  superior  to  any  other  that  exists 
between  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Abyssinia.  They  fear 
none  but  the  Ababde,  who  know  their  pasturing  places  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  often  surprise  their  encampmenta  They  are  addicted  to 
drui^enness  and  pilfering,  and  are  described  as  treacherous,  crue]^ 
avaricious,  and  revengeful  They  are  all  Mussulmans,  but  they  observe 
none  of  the  rites  prescribed  by  the  Koran.  Though  kind,  Jiospitable, 
and  honest  towards  each  other,  they  show  none  of  these  virtues 
towards  strangers;  and  their  want  of  hospitalitv  is  adduced  as  a 
proof  that  they  are  not  of  Arabian  origin,  which  is  likewise  evident 
from  their  language. 

(Burckhardt  s  Travelt  in  Nubict,) 

BISHOFS  AUCKLAND.    [Auckland,  Bishop's.] 

BISHOPS  CANNING.    [Wiltshire.] 

BISHOFS  CASTLE,  Shropshire,  a  borough  and  mai-ket-town  in 
the  hundred  of  Purslow,  is  situated  in  62"  30'  N.  lat.,  8"  0'  W.  long., 
19  miles  S.W.  from  Shrewsbury,  and  160  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from 
London :  the  population  of  the  borough,  the  limits  of  which  are 
very  confined,  was  1699  in  1851.  The  borough  received  from  Queen 
Elizabeth  the  privilege  of  sending  two  members  to  Parliament,  but 
was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act.  It  is  governed  by  fifteen 
capital  burgesses,  one  of  whom  is  bailiff,  a  justice,  and  a  recorder. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Salop  and  diocese  of 
Hereford. 

The  place  derives  its  name  from  a  castle  belonging  to  the  bishops 
of  Hereford  which  formerly  stood  here,  and  was  generally  their 
coimtry  residence.  It  has  long  been  demolished,  but  its  site  may  be 
still  traced;  and  part  of  it,  probably  the  keep,  now  forms  the 
bowling-green  of  the  Castle  Inn.  The  town  stands  on  the  declivity 
of  a  hill,  and  is  very  irregularly  built.  The  place  is  vei^  healthy, 
and  though  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  are  mean  and  generuly  in  bad 
condition,  yet,  owing  probably  to  its  favourable  situation,  the  town 
escaped  the  visitation  of  cholera  in  1849,  while  the  luge  and  well- 
built  towns  of  Shrewsbury,  Welshpool,  and  Newton,  within  a  few 
miles  of  it^  suffered  severely. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  has  a  massive  square) 
embattled  tower  of  Norman  date.  In  the  great  civil  war  of  ^e  17th 
century  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  took  refuge  in  the  church,  and 
the  body  of  it  was  demolished  over  their  heads.  The  church  will 
accommodate  about  1000  persons.    The  Independents  and  Calvinistio 
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Methodists  haye  chapels.  The  Free  school  at  Bishop's  Castle,  founded 
in  1785,  has  an  endowment  of  about  ilL  a  year,  and  is  for  the 
education  of  25  boys  and  25  girls.  A  National  school  for  100  bojs 
and  100  girb  wtm  erected  by  subscription  on  occasion  of  the  coming 
of  age  of  Earl  Powis,  Noyember  5th,  1839.  The  town-hsll  is  a  plain 
bridk  building,  erected  in  1750.  The  market-house  is  of  stone.  The 
market  is  held  on  Friday.  The  fairs,  which  are  much  celebrated  for 
the  excellent  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep  reared  in  the  neighbourhood, 
are  held  on  th^Friday  before  Febniaiy  ISth,  March  26th  and  27th, 
Friday  after  May  Ist,  July  5th,  September  9th,  and  Noyember  18th. 
All  these  are  cattle  fiurs,  except  that  in  May,  which  is  the  hiring 
and  pleasure  fiur.    A  county  court  is  held  in  tne  town. 

BISHOFS  LYDEARD.    [Somxrsktbhibe.] 

BISHOFS  STORTFORD,  Hertfordshire,  a  market-town  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Bishop's  Stortford  and 
hundred  of  Braughin,  is  situated  in  51'*  58'  N.  lat,  0*  10'  E.  long., 
12  miles  RN.K  from  Hertford,  28  miles  N.N.K  from  London  by 
road,  and  32^  miles  by  the  Eastern  Counties  railway.  Bishop's 
Stortford  is  so  named  from  its  position  on  the  riyer  Stort,  and  from 
haying  been,  eyen  from  Saxon  times,  the  property  of  the  bishops  of 
London.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  5280.  The  hying 
is  a  yicange  in  the  archdeaconry  of  St.  Albans  and  diocese  of 
Rochester.  Bishop's  Stortford  Poor-Law  Union  contains  20  parishes 
and  townshipi^  wiu  an  area  of  50,426  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  20,367. 

Domesday  Book  records  that  the  Conqueror  gaye  the  town  and 
castle  of  Stortford  to  Maurice,  bishop  of  London ;  if  so,  as  Salmon 
remarks,  he  gaye  no  more  than  he  had  preyiously  taken,  for  the  same 
document  mentions  that  William,  the  last  bishop  but  one  before 
Maurice,  had  purchased  this  manor  of  the  lady  Eddeya.  The  castle, 
which  was  sinall,  and  was  called  Waytemore  Castle,  stood  on  an 
artificial  hill,  in  a  piece  of  land  surrounded  by  the  Stort  Roman 
coins  of  the  lower  empire  haye  been  foimd  in  the  castle  gardens. 
King  John  caused  the  castle  to  be  demoUshed  in  reyenge  for  the 
actiye  part  which  Bishop  William  de  St  Maria  took  against  him  in 
his  dilferenoe  with  the  pope,  this  prelate  being  one  of  tiie  three  who 
placed  an  interdict  upon  the  kingdom.  When  the  pope  triumphed 
oyer  the  king,  the  latter  found  it  necessary  to  giye  the  bishop  his  own 
manor  of  Quildford,  in  Surrey,  to  atone  for  the  demolition  of  this 
castle.  Some  parts  of  the  foundation  walls  are  now  the  only  remains 
yisible.  The  Inshops  continued  to  appoint  a  custos,  or  keeper,  of  the 
*  Castle  and  Jail'  of  Stortford  till  the  time  of  James  I.  Quit-rents 
for  castle  guard  are  still  paid  to  the  see  of  London  from  seyeral 
manors  adjacent  to  Bishop's  Stortford.  King  John  erected  the  town 
into  a  borough,  with  power  to  the  commonalty  to  elect  their  own 
officers  for  the  local  government,  and  to  return  two  members  to 
Parliament  This  constitution  held  until  the  14th  of  Edward  IIL, 
when  the  bishop  was  restored  to  his  former  privileges,  as  he  had 
before  been  to  his  lands,  and  the  town  was  relieyed  from  the 
necessity  of  returning  members  to  Parliament 

Bishop's  Stortford  is  built  chiefly  on  the  left  side  of  the  Stort>  where 
it  extends  up  the  slope  of  a  hUl  {torn,  tiie  riyer.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
two  lines  of  street  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  There  are  some  good  inns, 
and  many  houses  of  the  better  class.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St 
Michael,  stands  upon  elevated  ground,  and  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel, 
and  aisles,  with  a  fine  lofty  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  church  was 
partiy  rebuilt  in  1820,  and  now  accommodates  2000  persons.  The 
market-house,  a  handsome  structure  erected  in  1828,  stands  at  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  two  principal  streets.  Its  front  is  of  the 
Ionic  order,  and  it  has  a  semicircular  area,  with  a  colonnade  supported 
by  iron  pillars.  A  large  hall  in  the  building  is  used  as  a  com 
exchange;  over  this  are  an  assembly-room,  a  coffee-room,  and  a 
ohambo'  for  the  magistrates.  The  Union  workhouse  accommodates 
200  persons. 

A  fresh  impulse  was  giyen  to  the  prosperity  of  Bishop's  Stortford 
in  the  last  century  by  means  of  a  canal  wiiich  was  completed  in  1769, 
and  which,  communicating  with  the  riyer  Lea,  afforded  a  ready  means 
of  traffic  with  the  metropolis.  The  surrounding  district  being  fertile 
in  grain,  a  yery  extensive  trade  in  malt  is  carried  on.  A  silk-miU,  a 
lai;^  brewery,  and  several  tanyards,  afibrd  employment  to  many  of 
the  inhabitants.  There  is  a  savings  bank  in  the  town,  and  a  county 
oourt  is  held  here.  A  public  libra^  and  several  book  societies  are  in 
the  town.  The  market  is  held  on  Thursday.  Fairs  are  held  on  Holy 
Thursday,  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday,  and  on  October  10th. 

Tliere  are  in  Biwop's  Stortford  a  National  school  and  a  British 
school  There  is  also  a  Grammar  school,  called  the  High  School, 
founded  in  1571.  In  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century  its  reputation 
rose  yery  high  under  Dr.  Tooke,  who  became  master  about  the  year 
1708.  After  having  been  for  many  years  dormant,  the  school  was 
revived  in  1850.  The  income  from  endowment  is  about  10Z.ayear.  The 
school  has  four  exhibitions  of  12^  each  for  Cambridge  Univendty. 
The  number  of  scholars  in  1852  was  43.  A  Proprietai^  school  com- 
menced in  1850  had  41  scholars  in  1852.  A  training  institute  for 
female  teachers  for  the  diocese  of  Rochester  was  commenced  at 
Bishop's  Stortford  in  Noyember,  1852. 

BISHOFS  WALTHAM,  Hampshire,  a  market-town  in  the  pariah 
and  lower  half  of  the  hundred  of  Bishop's  Waltham,  Droxf  ord  division 
of  the  county,  is  siV^ated  in  50**  57'  N.  kt,  1**  12'  W.  long.,  9  miles 


S.S.R  from  Winchester,  and  65  miles  S.W.  hj  S.  from  London :  the 
population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  2265.  Tae  living  is  a  reotoix  in 
the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Windiester. 

The  place  has  immemorially  been  theproperty  of  the  see  of  Win- 
chester, whence ^he  affix  'Bishop's.'  Tlie  smsll  river  Hamble  has 
its  source  about  a  mile  from  the  yillage ;  it  passes  through  a  piece 
of  water  which  was  once  a  lai^ge  and  beautiful  lake,  half  a  mile  long 
and  a  furlong  broad ;  but  it  is  now  depriyed  of  this  character  by  the 
growth  of  rushes  and  the  incroachments  of  the  soil.  The  bishops  of 
Winchester  had  a  castl».  here,  whi<^  was  originally  built  by  Bishop 
Henry  de  Blois,  brother  of.  King  Stephen ;  but  much  of  the  grendeur 
which  it  ultimately  attained  is  attributed  to  the  architeotiual  taste 
of  William  de  Wykeham^  whose  favourite  residence  it  was,  and  who 
there  terminated  his  active  life  at  the  age  of  eighty.  The  castle  was 
demolished  during  the  civil  wars  by  the  .parliamentary  army  under 
Waller. 

The  town  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  nei^bourhood  of  this 
castie.  The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St  Peter,  is  an  ancient 
edifice,  capable  of  accommodating  1100  persons.  The  Grammar 
school  foimded  in  1679  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  822.  a 
year;  it  is  free  to  poor  children  of  the  parish  for  reading:  the 
number  of  scholars  in  1851  was  180.  There  are  .also  National  schools 
for  boys  and  girls.  The  town  is  chiefly  agricuHuraL  It  has  howeyer 
a  trade  of  some  activity  in  leather ;  there  is  also  some  business  in 
mslting.  The  market  is  held  on  Friday ;  and  there  are  fairs  on  the 
second  Friday  in  May,  July  80th,  and  the  first  Friday  after  Old 
Michaelmas  Day.    A  cotmty  oourt  is  held  at  Bishop's  Waltham. 

Waltham  Forest,  in  this  vicinity,  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  infested  by  deer-stealers,  who  were  generally  known  as  the 
'  Waltham  Blacks,'  because  they  blackened  their  faces  in  their  pre- 
datory enterprises.  An  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  against  them, 
which  was  called  the  Black  Act 

BISHOP  WEARMOUTH.    [Sundeblakd.] 

BISIGNANO.    [Calabria  Citba.] 

BISLET,  Qloucestershire,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  and  hundred 
of  the  same  name,  situated  in  51"*  45'  N.  lat,  2*^  8'  W.  long. ;  11  miles 
S.K  from  Gloucester,  and  96  miles  W.N.W.  from  London  :  the  popu- 
lation of  the  parish  in  1841  was  5339;  in  1851  it  was  4801,  the  decrease 
being  attributed  to  emigration,  mainly  consequent  on  the  failure  of 
the  cloth  tntde  ('  Population  Tables,'  Census  1851).  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  tixe  archaeaconry  of  Gloucester  and  diocese  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol 

The  parish  of  Bisley  is  upwards  of  20  miles  in  drcumferenoe,  oom- 
prehenaing  about  6000  acres,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  high  ground, 
with  steep  hiUs  and  narrow  valleys.  Fulling  and  dressing  mifis  have 
been  from  time  to  time  erected  in  the  parish.  Some  of  these  millsare 
now  used  for  the  manufacture  of  suk-thread,  for  making  umbrella 
sti(^  &a  On  the  establishment  of  the  woollen  manufactures  the 
parish  receiyed  large  additions  to  its  population,  and  the  new  inha- 
bitants estabUdied  wemselves  upon  the  viraste  lands.  Such  lands  were 
formerly  yery  extensive,  but  they  have  been  to  a  great  extent  inclosed. 

Soon  after  the  Domesday  Survey  the  manor  -of  Bisley  came  to  the 
crown,  and  in  the  time  of  Edward  L  it  passed  by  marriage  to  the 
Mortimers,  afterwards  earls  of  March.  It  continued  in  that  family  for 
nearly  thx^oe  centuries,  when  it  passed  to  Edward,  duke  of  York, 
afterwards  Edward  IV.,  and  remained  attached  to  the  crown  with 
little  interruption,  until  it  was  given  by  James  I.  to  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham.  It  has  since  that  time  repeatedly  passed  by  sale  from 
one  family  to  another. 

Bisley  is  merely  a  village,  although  considered  as  a  town  since  the 
grant  of  a  weekly  market  and  two  annual  fiurs  by  James  II.  The 
market  is  held  on  Thursday :  it  is  but  littie  frequented,  and  may  be 
conudered  idmost  extinct  The  fairs  for  cattle,  &c.,  on  May  4th  and 
November  12th,  have  also  become  of  small  importance.  The  village 
consists  of  irregular  streets,  and  has  not  many  houses  of  good  appear- 
ance. The  church,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  spacious,  and  rather 
handsome ;  and  being  placed  on  an  eminence  is  a  yery  conspicuous 
object  The  interior  contains  some  interesting  monuments,  among 
which  a  figure  representing  a  cross-legged  knight  in  armour  attracts 
particular  attention.  In  the  churchyard  there  stands  an  ancient 
octagonal  stone  cross.  An  ancient  stone  fbnt,  which  was  removed  to 
the  cross  when  the  church  was  repewed  in  1771,  has  been  restored  to 
its  place  in  the  church.  At  Chalford,  Oakridge,  and  Bussage,  are 
district  churches,  with  schools  attached  to  each.  Bisley  Free  school 
and  a  Blue-Coat  sdiool  are  conjoined.  The  two  establishments  are 
*  taught  together  in  a  commodious  school-room,  standing  on  ground 
belonging  to  the  parish. 

The  canal  by  which  the  Thames  and  Severn  are  united  passes 
through  Bisley  parish ;  and  near  the  border  of  it,  at  Sapperton,  enters 
a  tunnel  2  miles  and  5  furlongs  in  length.  It  is  lined  with  masonry, 
and  arched  over  at  top,  with  an  inyerted  arch  at  the  bottom.  The 
summit  level  of  the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal  at  Sapperton  tunnel  is 
876  feet  aboye  low-water  mark  at  London.  Many  Roman  remains 
have  been  found  in  the  parish. 

BISNAGHUR    [BuANAOHTm.] 

BISSA'GOS,  THE,  or  BIJUGA  ISLANDS,  Ueon  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  between  11"  40' and  lO**  50'  N.  lat,  15"  80*  and  16'*  80'  W. 
long.,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bulola  or  Rio  Grande.    They 
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form  m  groap  of  abottt  twm^  laUndB,  iacloaed  bj  a  raaf.  Host  of 
tbam  an  inlubitsJ,  but  some  are  neariy  Inn  rook,  ind  onlj  TiMtad 
ocoasumaUy.  The  laq^Mt,  lUrahf,  ia  about  1 6  milaa  long.  The  lalanda 
Canoh^  Ckirbele,  Cangut,  a«]liDas,  Orango,  CaiiTabac,  and  Bukma 
are  mndi  mailer.  Oa  BulMna  Uie  Engliati  fonn^  a  aettlaiient  in 
1702,  but  it  was  abuidoned  in  1T93  on  account  of  it«  Tmbealtfaineaa. 

The  iaLaada,  whidi  are  of  Toloanio  origin,  hnTe  an  excellent  soil, 
oompoaed  eluaflj  of  dacompoeed  laTa  and  vogetabto  matter.  TheyftTB 
mortly  oo*ered  with  wood,  but  there  are  Bome  natural  «aTannahs  and 
a  few  clear  BpnesB,  affording  ample  paatajrago  for  great  numbera  of 
elepbants,  deer,  bulMoea,  and  other  wild  animale.  The  inhabitaritE 
cultivate  aome  maize,  and  have  plantntione  of  bananas  and  ptli 
but  their  chief  wealth  conaiitB  of  catUa  and  goata.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  hippopotamue  ia  found  in  tho  straite  which  divide  the  ialanda 
of  Canyabac  and  Bulama  &om  Uie  oontinent ;  there  ia  no  freah-^ 
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The  inhabitante,  odled  Bijiiga,  are  alwaja  armed,  generally  with 
muaket,   knife-dngger,  spear,  and  sometimes  a  swonL     The  womc 
att'ind  to  the  domestic  economy.     The  tnen  attend  only  to  huntlTtg 
and  fisbic| ;  they  frequently  rob  when  thej  can  find  their  way  across 
to  the  main.     The  two  seiea  eat  separately. 

(Lift  of  Captain  Btaver  ,-  Joumat  of  Iht  Gtogr.  Sodtty.) 

BISZTRITZ,  or  BESZTERCZE,  a  free  i^ya]  town,  capital  of 
district  in  the  Dorth-eaat  of  TmnsylTania,  is  situated  in  47°  6'  "S.  U< 
24*  8S'  E.  long.,  on  the  rirer  Bisztritz,  s  feedur  of  the  Szamo.  It 
cnlled  by  the  Snion  settlers,  who  constitute  the  majori^  of  tt 
populatioa  in  theee  parts.  liSien,  or  NStmatadt.  The  town  stands 
ID  a  long  and  delightful  valley,  and  haa  three  gates  of  entrance,  two 
■nburbs  chiefly  tenuited  by  Wallachtana,  a  Protestant  church  within 
the  walla,  n  Protertant  gymnasium,  a  Boman  Catholic  church  and 
two  sdioots,  two  hospital^  a  monastery  of  Minorite  frinrs,  and  one  of 
Plarists,  about  BOO  houeea  and  0000  inhabitante.  The  town  has  large 
oattle-fsirs.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle,  once  the  resi- 
dence of  the  iUustrioiia  family  of  the  Hunyads.  The  circle  of  Bisztritz 
comprises  tiie  basin  of  the  Bisztritz  and  UppcrSzamoB,  ineladini 
high  monntains  on  the  Hungarian  and  Oallician  frontiers.  It 
oountry  of  mountains,  valleyo,  and  glens.  The  mountains  are 
posed  of  granite,  flanked  by  limeetone  and  ftvestone.  The  climate  Is 
cold,  except  in  the  Tallija,  where  the  temperature  in  winter  ia  less 
rude,  but  alwaya  very  variable.  Corn,  hemp,  wine,  andtimberarethe 
diief  produota.    [Trasbtltabu.] 

BITBYtllA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  extended  along  the  east 
coast  of  the  Propontia,  the  east  coast  of  the  Throcian  BcBponiB,  and 
the  ahore  of  the  Euiine,  as  for  as  the  city  of  Heracleia,  which  was 
about  midway  between  the  mouths  of  the  Sangnrius  and  the  Billceus. 
Hie  western  boundary  towards  Mysia  was  probably  formed  by  the 
Bhyndocna ;  and  the  southern  by  the  northeni  slope  of  Olympus  from 
the  Bonrce  of  the  Rhyndscus  to  the  Sangsrius.  The  Olympus  range 
■epanted  Bithynia  from  Pbrygia  Epictetus  and  OslatUL  It  ia  dif' 
ficult  to  fli  the  bonndsjies  of  Bithynia ;  those  just  given  mark  out 
possibly  the  limits  within  which  the  ancient  Bithyni  dwelt.  Bnt  on 
the  decline  of  the  Persian  empire,  uniler  which  Bitbynin  formed  a 
aatrtpy,  its  bonodaty  was  considernbly  aitended  eastward,  in  which 
direction  it  at  one  time  reached  nearly  to  the  Forthenins,  which  is 
often,  but  erroneously,  given  as  the  eastern  boundary.  When  the 
Bomans  obtained  Bithynia  by  will  of  King  Tficomodes  III.,  wbo  died 
B.C  74,  the  eastern  boundary  lay  to  the  west  of  Horocleis,  which  city 
was  then  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Poutus.  Under  the  empire  the 
Boman  province  of  Bithynia,  according  to  Pliny,  included  a  large 
portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Fontus,  and  extended  even  to  the  esst  of 
the  Halys  (' Epist' z.  83,111),  Bithynia  had  the  advantage  of  an 
extensive  line  of  eea-coaEt,  indented  bv  two  deep  bays,  the  Cian  and 
the  Astacene,  now  roapectively  called  the  gulfs  Mudoniyeh  and  Izmid. 
Xenopbon,  who  waa  in  the  country  probably  more  than  once,  describes 
the  part  along  the  Euxine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calpe  ea  covered 
with  InhaWtod  vUlagos,  and  fertile  in  every  kind  of  natural  produce 
except  olives  ('  Anab.,'  vi.  4).  Dionyeius  Prriegetee  (v,  TBS)  also  says 
that  the  Bithyni  inhabited  a  fertile  country.  Modem  travellen  also 
describe  Bithynia  ae  a  fertile,  beautiful,  and  romantic  country,  abound- 
ing in  vines  and  forests.  The  forests  conaiat  principally  of  oak, 
occssionally  intermingled  with  beech,  cheetnuts,  and  walnuts.  In  the 
southern  port  the  immense  moss  of  Olympus,  at  the  base  of  which 
Brusa  stands,  oocupies  a  large  port  of  the  country,  and  includes 
between  two  of  its  branoheB  the  extensive  plun  (^  Brusa.  The 
■ummit  of  Olympua  ia  a  gray  granite  ;  the  sidea  are  marble ;  lis  crest 
near  Brusa  ia  generally  covered  witb  snow  to  the  end  of  Hsrch.  Still 
&rther  to  the  west  two  branches  of  Olympus  form  the  boundary  of 
the  extenaire  basin  of  LakeApolloniatis— the  enatemone  separating  the 
bnsinofthelokefKnntheplainofBrusa.  Tho  northern  part  of  Bithynia, 
which  conaiate  of  the  peninsula  of  Ebojaili  (which  Cea  between  the 
Bosporus,  the  Gulf  of  Izmid,  the  Euxine,  and  the  Songarius),  is  occu- 
pied bv  a  chain  of  hills  running  westward  from  the  banks  of  the 
Saugonus  and  terminating  on  the  channel  of  Conatantinople.  Between 
this  range  and  the  Lokeof  Iznik,the  ancient  Aacsnia,  is  a  level  country 
which  contains  the  L«ke  of  Sabaoja,  or  Nioomeddo.  From  Oeiwa,  or 
Khiwa,  where  there  is  a  bridge  and  ford  over  the  Sangoriua  to  Sabai^o, 
the  eoonttr  is  dewribed  as  an  alluvium,  with  Band  uid  small  hilla  of 
loadstone:  fromSabanjatoIiniid(Hioomedeia),apluli,  with  sand  aid 


IbrgatB :  the  rest  of  the  line  to  Sootari  throogh  Geibuad  is  mainly 
oalcaraooB  roek  of  different  kinds.  Farther  details  respeotang  tjte 
rarfaoe,  hydragrqihy,  fte.,  are  given  onder  Ahatolia. 

Tha  pnncipal  citiee  in  Bithynia  were^Astacus  on  the  Qulf  of 
AataeoB,  which  was  founded  at  the  beginning  of  the  ITUt  Olympiad 
by  the  Megartana,  who  were  afterwHrds  joined  by  KfOM  Athenian 
settlers ;  Calchedon  or  Cholcedon,  opposite  to  Byzantium,  wns  also 
founded  by  the  Hegarians  (Olympiad  26,  9),  nnd  was  the  birth-place 
of  the  great  eophist  ThraeymachnB  ;  Prusa-ad-Oiyfhpum,  now  islled 
Bniao,  or  Brousan,  was  foimded,  according  to  Pliny,  by  Hannibal; 
according  to  Strabo  by  a  Prusiae,  who  lived  in  Uie  tjme  of  Crtcsus ; 
it  waa  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire  before  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople,  and  ia  atill  one  of  (be  most  flonrishing  towns  of  Anatolia. 
Of  its  warm  batha  some  are  chalybeate  and  others  suljiburous ;  they 
were  celebrated  in  ancient  times  (Athenteus,  43.  n)  and  are  still  mui£ 
uaed.  [Bhuba.]  Cius,  founded  by  the  Milesians,  and  rortored  by 
Prusiaa  after  i^  destruction  by  Philip  in  B.a  203.  vrns  by  him  called 
Fruaiaa ;  KicKO.  on  the  Lake  Ascania,  is  celebrated  ns  the  trirtb-place 
of  HipparchuB  the  astronomer  and  Dion  Caaaius  thebistorisnlNicJiA]; 
and  Nicomedeio,  founded  by  Nicomedes  1.,  B.C.  264,  was  the  birth- 
place of  Flaviua  ArrianuB.  The  large  towns  of  Bithynia  were  all  west 
of  the  Sangoriua  ;  the  placee  east  of  the  river  were  of  little  note,  and 
the  chief  towns  were  the  Oraek  aettlementson  the  coast.  The  interior 
of  the  eastem  part  is  a  mountainoua  country,  abounding  in  all  ages 
with  foreeta ;  the  territory  along  the  coast,  between  the  Sangsrius  and 
the  Billseus  was  the  country  of  the  Hariandynt,  in  which  was  Heiftcleia. 
A  great  road  ran  from  the  Bosporus  along  the  Euxine  coast  throudi 
Heracleio,  Anustris,  and  Sinope  to  Amisus ;  and  another  from  t£e 
southern  end  of  the  Bosporus  along  the  Propontis  to  Ificomadeis. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Bithynia  seem  tn  have  been  the  some 
with  those  of  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Hyaia  and  Phrygis 
(Hom.  'Iliad.' B.  812,  N.  782) ;  they  were  called  Bebiyces.  Bnt  we 
have  positive  information  that  they  were  afterwards  conquered  or 
displaced  by  a  Tbracian  immigration  from  the  European  aide  of  the 
Propontia  (Herod,  i.  28;  vii.  75);  the  invading  tribe  waa  called 
Thyni,  or  Bithyni,  and  there  ia  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
intimately  connected  with  a  European  race  of  that  name  Xeuophon 
calls  the  country  between  the  Bosporus  and  Herocleia  '  Thrace  in 
Asia'  ('Anab.' viL2,  22;  vi.  f).  They  appear  to  have  had  chiefs  of 
their  own  ttrtm  the  earliest  times,  wbo  held  a  subordinate  authority, 
even  under  the  Persian  government.  Thus  Dydalsus  and  Boteiraa 
reigned  between  tha  commencement  of  the  Pelopounesian  war  and 
B.C.  S7B.  Bithynia  was  conquered  by  Cncsua,  and  passed  with  the 
rest  of  hia  dominions  into  the  bands  of  the  Persiana.  When  Darius 
dirided  his  empire  into  20  satrames  (Herod.  iiL  80-95)  the  Bithyniana 
formed  one  with  the  Asiatic  Hellespontians,  Phrygians,  Puibla- 
goniona,  Mariandynians,  and  Syrians,  and  were  rated  at  360  talenta 
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Tavsalan,  Copper.  Brit  Mna.  MB  srs'rs. 
This  satrapy  was  called  the  Dasirrlian,  from  Dnscylinm,  tbe  residence 
of  the  satrap  on  tho  Fraponth.  The  fallowing  is  a  list  of  the 
satraps  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Arnold  (on  Thncyd,  viii.  6) :— Mitrobatea 
(Herod,  iii.  120),  Orcotes  (iiL  127),  and  (Ebarea  (vi.  33)  in  the  reign 
of  Darius  I.;  Hcf^abatea  and  Artabozus,  the  son  of  Phamacee  (Thucyd. 
L  120),  in  Uie  reign  of  Xerxes ;  Pbomncas  (Thucyd.  ii.  AT  ;  vi)  in  the 
reign  of  Artoxerxes  Longhnonus ;  and  Fhamabozua,  the  aon  of 
Phamacee,  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Kothua.  Bithynia  vraa  taken  fh>m 
the  Persians  by  Alexander  the  Great,  but  his  general  Calantua  was 
defeated  by  Bas,  the  son  of  Botdros,  a  native  prince,  and  Bithynia 
ne  an  independent  state. 
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■oooaedtd  in  b»€l  896  hj  hia  ■oii&pcBtea,  ^pIio  otimd  on  ' 
a  ■a^ufful  w»r  witk  Lxnmaohiu,  and  founded  the  laij  ZipcBtion. 
His  eldetl  ion  NioomedM  I.  oame  to  the  throne  about  B.C.  S7B.  Hk 
Buooeauon  w«a  dvputed  by  his  brother  Zybootos,  and  he  oaUed  in 
the  OaoUi  to  support  his  ckim ;  who  alto  teem  to  have  aeeieted  hie 
■on  Zeilas  in  reoorering  hie  inheriteaee  from  his  step-mother  Ktsiete 
Zeiks  or  Zelea  (not  fielas,  as  Clinton  writes  it)  reigned  till  about 
B.a  228»  when  he  was  suooeeded  by  his  son  Prusias  I.  This  prinoe 
is  described  aa  a  man  of  ooniage  and  aotiTity,  and  indeed  gained 
his  name  of  'the  lame'  from  a  wound  whieh  he  reoeired  while 
mounting  a  scaling  ladder  at  the  siege  of  Heraoleia ;  but  his  memory 
is  in  some  degree  tarnished  by  his  oonneetion  with  the  death  of  the 
great  Hannibal,  who  sought  refuge  at  his  oouri.  Hannibal  died  in 
B.a  188,  and  Prusias  IL  probably  oame  to  the  throne  in  B.a  180»  or 
thereabouts.  He  married  the  sister  of  Perseus,  king  of  ICaoedon, 
between  whom  and  the  Romans  he  endeavoured  to  mediate.  (Liv. 
zliv.  14.)  He  risited  Rome  B.C.  167  along  with  his  son  Kioomede^ 
by  whom  he  was  murdered,  &o.  149.  Little  is  known  of  Kioomedes  IL 
He  was  applied  to  for  suooours  during  the  Cimbrian  war  by  Marius, 
and  died  nrobably  in  the  year  B.a  91.  His  son  Nicomedea  IIL  was 
expelled  by  Mithridates,  but  was  restored  bv  the  Romans^  and 
expelled  again  b.c.  88.  At  the  peace  in  B.O.  84  he  was  a  second  time 
restored,  uid  dying  in  aa  74,  he  left  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans  as 
his  heirs. 

Bitbynia  as  a  Roman  province  is  thrown  quite  into  the  shade  till 
the  time  of  Trajan,  when  Pliny  the  Yoimger  presided  over  it»  and 
from  his  epistles  we  derive  a  good  deal  of  infonnation  reapeoting  its 
condition  at  that  time.  In  the  division  of  Augustus  it  was  one  of 
the  Prooottsulares  ProvinclsB,  that  is,  one  of  thoee  provinoes  which 
were  left  to  the  senate  and  the  people  (Dio.  58, 12;  Strabo  i  17; 
Tacitus  'Annal*  xvi  18);  but  Pliny's  appointment  was  due  to  his 
intimacy  with  the  emperor,  with  whom  he  coiresponded  fkmiliarly 
on  Uie  affairs  of  the  province.  He  found  near  Vicomedeia  a  foss 
commenced  by  a  king  ox  Persia  probably  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating 
the  neighbouring  lands,  and  he  endeavoured  to  induce  the  emperor 
to  turn  it  into  a  canal  between  the  Lake  of  Nicomedeia  and  the  sea : 
Trajan  seems  to  have  been  inclined  to  adopt  his  suggestion.  ('  Enist'  x. 
50,  69.)  In  his  46th  '  Epist.'  L  10,  he  asks  Trajan  for  an  <aquilex*  to 
oomplete  the  aqueduct  commenced  by  the  Nicomedians,  and  appears 
in  genera]  to  have  been  a  great  benefactor  of  the  province. 

It  was  on  the  plain  of  NioaSa  that  the  Sultan  8ol3nnan  out  to  pieces 
the  army  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  its  proximity  to  Constantinople 
has  made  this  district  the  scene  of  many  important  events  in  modem 
historv.    [NicJtA.] 

BITLIS,  a  town  in  Turkish  Armenia,  situated  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  a  long  rocky  ravine  which  separates  the  Kerku  Moun- 
tains from  the  Nimrud-Dagh  in  a  deep  valley  traversed  by  the 
Bitlis  River,  one  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Tigris,  at  a  distance 
of  about  120  miles  S.E.  fW>m  En-rum,  and  12  miles  S.W.  firom  the 
western  angle  of  Lake  Wan.  Three  ravines  each  traversed  by  a 
stream  open  into  the  valley,  one  already  mentioned  from  the  north- 
west, another  from  the  west,  and  a  third  from  the  east;  and  at  their 
junction  with  the  main  valley  the  town  is  situated  at  an  altitude  of 
5156  feet  above  the  sea.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  rises  an  abrupt 
rock  50  or  60  feet  high,  on  the  summit  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  a 
castle,  the  residence  of  the  former  Begs  of  Bitlia  The  only  access 
to  the  castle  is  by  a  narrow  steep  passage  strongly  defended  by  gates. 
The  external  wall  which  runs  round  the  edge  of  the  rook  and  is 
80  feet  high  above  its  level  platform,  is  solidly  built  and  loophoied, 
but  within  this  inolosure  there  is  nothing  but  a  heap  of  ruins.  At 
the  eastern  base  of  the  castle  rock  are  tiie  basaars,  which  are  low, 
dark,  ill-built,  and  dirty,  but  well  stocked  and  generally  much 
crowded,  as  Bitlis  is  one  of  the  chief  marts  for  the  imports  and 
exports  of  Armenia  and  Kurdistan.  The  bazaars  are  lighted  only 
by  perforations  at  intervals  in  the  roof,  which  is  terraced  over  and 
used  as  a  highway  for  foot  passengers.  Near  the  basaars  and  on 
.ue  banks  of  the  river  are  the  slaughterhouses,  haunted  by  mangy 
dogs,  and  reeking  with  offensive  effluvia.  The  streets  run  along  &e 
streams  and  up  the  ravines,  giving  an  irregular  and  straggling  form 
to  the  town,  which  covers  a  considerable  area,  as  the  buildings  are 
interspersed  with  numerous  orchards  and  gardens,  which  sooile  in 
singular  contrast  with  the  bare  Umestone  mountains  that  rise  on 
every  side  to  the  height  of  about  2000  feet  above  the  valley.  The 
streams  are  crossed  by  single-arched  bridges  sufficiently  numerous 
to  afford  a  ready  passage  from  one  part  of  the  town  to  another. 

The  houses  are  all  built  of  stone  and  flat  roofed.  The  best  of 
them  stand  high  up  the  decUrities,  and  are  ornamented  with  laive 
arched  windows,  trellia*work,  and  porticoes.  The  stone  used  m 
building  is  a  soft  volcanic  rock  which  aboimds  in  the  neighbourhood, 
especially  in  the  north-west  ravine;  it  is  cut  into  square  blocks 
which  are  cemented  with  mud ;  only  a  few  of  the  houses  are  pointed 
with  lime  cement.  There  are  two  good  khans  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  merchants,  three  mosques  with  minarets,  twelve  tekiyehs, 
or  convents  of  Howling  Dervishes,  and  four  Armenian  churches. 
The  population  of  the  town  oonsists  of  about  2000  Mohammedan, 
700  Armenian,  and  40  Jacobite  families.  The  principal  building  in 
Bitlis  is  the  fortified  residence  erected  by  Sherif  Beg  in  1836,  on  the 
level  summit  of  a  mountain  spur  that  runs  half  way  aoross  the 


month  of  the  esrtem  ravine,  and  is  5475  feet  above  the  sea.  It  Is  a 
rude  but  extensive  structure,  oonsisting  of  a  quadiangle  two  stories 
high,  built  round  a  oourt  which  oontuns  a  copious  fountain.  The 
groimd-floor  is  used  for  stables  and  store-houses ;  the  upper  rooms  are 
entered  hem  an  of>en  gallery  overlooking  the  courts  and  are  used  as 
sitting  and  rsoeivmg  rooms,  harem,  9(c  The  windows  are  all  on 
the  outer  walls  of  the  building,  and  oommand  extensive  viewa 
From  this  frowning  castle  which  commands  the  town  on  the  west 
and  the  eastern  ravine,  Sherif  Beg  held  Bitlis  and  its  territory 
(containing  80  villages,  and  forming  about  one-third  of  the  pashalie 
of  Mush)  in  defiance  of  the  Sultan  for  several  years.  The  position 
of  this  fortress  as  given  in  the  'Royal  Qeographical  Journal,'  vol  x., 
is  88*  23'  54*  N.  lat,  42*  4'  45"  E.  long. ;  on  the  map  in  Dr.  Layard'a 
'  Nineveh  and  Babylon,'  the  town  is  placed  8'  or  9'  farther  east. 

In  poi»(  of  trade  Bitlis  is  an  important  place.  The  exports  are 
chiefly  gallsi,  honey,  wax,  wool,  and  gum  tragacanth  from  the  mountains 
of  Kurdistan  and  Armenia^  carpets  and  cotton  stuffo  woven  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood,  and  dyod  here  in  moat  brilliant  ooloura. 
The  dyes  of  Bitlis  are  oelebiated  for  their  brilliancy ;  they  are  made 
hwD.  mountain  herbs,  and  from  indigo,  yellow  berries,  and  other 
materials  whioh  are  imported.  The  raw  cotton  used  in  their  manu- 
fiftoturss  is  brought  from  the  districts  of  Kharsan  and  Shirwan 
(which  also  supply  madder),  and  some  of  it  is  imported  from  Khoi, 
in  Persia.  It  is  spim  by  hand ;  and  several  hundred  thousand  short 
heavy  calico  pieces  are  manulaotured  throughout  the  countiy,  of  which 
Bitlis  is  the  centre,  and  sent  here  to  be  dyed.  The  favourite  colours 
among  the  Kurds  are  a  dull  deep  red,  and  a  bright  yellow  mingled 
or  striped  with  black.  The  carpets  are  of  a  rid^  soft  texture  with 
patterns  displaying  considerable  elegance  and  taste ;  they  are  muoh 
esteemed  in  Turkey.  Msnohester  goods,  including  unbleached  calicoes, 
shawls,  and  prints ;  gay-ooloured  silks  and  satins,  some  woollen  clothes 
and  coarse  cutlery  are  comprised  in  the  list  of  British  goods  sold  in  the 
bazaars.  The  manufactures  of  Damascus  Aleppo,  and  Piyar-Bekr 
are  more  extensively  used. 

Bitlis  is  said  to  be  an  ancient  place.  Until  lately  it  was  governed  by 
Kurdish  Begs,  who  were  but  little  under  the  control  of  the  Porte. 
Sherif  Beg,  the  last  of  these  lawless  chiefs,  was  exiled  to  Constant!* 
nople  in  1849,  alter  the  so-called  subjugation  of  the  Kurds  by  Reehid 
Pasha,  and  the  town  is  now  governed  under  the  Pasha  of  Mush. 

BITONTa    VRavl] 

BITTON.     [aLOUOBBTXBSHIBB.] 

BITSK    [SiBsnia;  Tomsk.] 

BLABT,  Leicestershirei  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union, 
in  the  parish  of  Blaby  and  hundred  of  Guthhaton,  is  situated  in 
52^  84'  N.  lat,  1*  10"  W.  long.,  41  miles  &W.  from  Leicester,  and 
98  miles  N.W.  from  London :  the  population  of  ^e  entire  parish, 
including  the  ohapelry  of  Counteathorpe,  in  1851  was  1952 ;  that  of 
Blaby  alone  was  1008.  The  living  is  a  rectory  held  with  the  curacy 
of  Countesthorpe  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Leicester  and  diocese  of 
Peterborough.  Blaby  Poor-Law  Union  contains  22  parishes  and 
townships  with  an  area  of  82,024  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
14,19a 

The  inhabitants  of  Blaby  are  generallv  engaged  as  frame-work 
knitters ;  some  are  employed  in  glove-makmg.  The  parish  church  is 
a  fine  old  building  of  the  early  English  style.  The  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship.  The  Kational  school, 
erected  in  1849,  is  a  very  ornamental  edifice.  In  addition  to  the 
facilities  for  transporting  goods  afforded  by  the  Midland  railw^,  ike 
Wigstown  station  of  which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Blaby, 
water  carriage  is  obtained  by  a  canal  which  passes  through  a  part  of 
the  lordship. 

BLACKBURK,  Lancashire,  a  manufaoturing  town,  parliamentary 
borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  puish  and  hun- 
dred of  Blackburn,  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  parish,  on  both  sides 
of  a  brook  called  in  Domesday  Book  '  Blachebume,'  in  58°  45'  K.  lat, 
2"*  80^  W.  long.;  21  miles  N.N.W.  from  Manchester  by  railway,  209 
miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London  bv  road,  and  209  miles  from  London 
by  the  North-Western  railway  vi&  Trent  Valley  :  the  population  of 
the  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  with  which  the  township 
IS  co-extensive,  was  46,586  in  1851.  Blackburn  returns  two  members 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arch- 
deaooniy  and  diooese  of  Manchester.  Blackburn  Poor-Law  Union 
oontains  24  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  88,159  aorea,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  90,789. 

The  parish  of  Blackburn  extends  nearly  14  miles  in  length  and  10 
miles  in  breadth.  It  contains  17  townships  and  6  chapelries.  The  hun- 
dred of  Blackburn  comprises  four  whole  parishes — Blackburn,  Chipping, 
Ribchester,  and  Whalley,  with  parts  of  Bury  and  Metton,  altogether 
oontaining  80  townships. 

The  town  of  Blackburn  is  sheltered  by  a  range  of  hills,  which 
stretch  from  the  north-east  to  the  north-west  as  far  as  Billinge  Hill. 
The  older  parts  of  the  town  are  iroegularly  built ;  but  within  the  last 
twelve  ^ears  great  improvements  have  been  effected  by  widening  and 
improving  the  streets,  erecting  a  new  town-hall,  market-house, 
slaughter-houses,  gas-works,  water-works,  ko.  The  town  is  now  well 
hgbted  and  supplied  with  water. 

There  are  few  public  edifices  in  Blackburn  except  those  which  are 
used  for  religious  worship.    The  parish  ohnreh,  St  Mary's  is  of  very 
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andent  foundation,  having  been  built  and  endowed  before  the 
Norman  Conaueet  Thia  structure  waa  taken  down  in  1819  and 
rebuilt  upon  tne  aite  of  the  old  Qraznmar  school ;  and  in  1881 ,  a  few 
years  after  it  was  finished,  the  new  edifice  was  partially  destroyed  by 
an  accidental  fire :  it  is  again  restored,  and  is  much  admired  for  ito 
architectural  beauty.  About  12  new  diurohes  have  been  erected  in  the 
parish  during  the  last  thirty  years,  in  which  considerable  assistanoe 
was  given  by  the  Commissioners  for  building  New  Churches,  the 
Diocesan  Sodoty  for  the  same  object,  and  by  other  public  bodies. 
The  Independents,  Baptists,  Wesleyafi,  PrimitiTe,  and  Association 
Methodists,  United  Presbyterians,  Quakers,  Swedenborgians,  and 
Boman  Catholics  have  places  of  worahip. 

The  FVee  Grammar  school,  founded  and  endowed  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  has  50  governors,  who  are  incorporated  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school,  an  income  from  endowment  of  1202.  a  year,  a  char- 
ter which  describes  the  school  as  "ficee  to  all  the  world,"  and  a  master, 
but  in  1851  there  were  no  scholars.  The  school-house  is  a  neat  stone 
building  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  erected  about  thirty  years  since. 
A  Charity  school  for  girls,  founded  by  a  benevolent  individual  of  the 
name  of  Leyland,  nrovides  clothing  and  instruction  for  90  girls.  The 
United  Blackburn  National  and  Sunday  school  Society  has  a  consider- 
able number  of  sohools  imder  its  superintendence.  There  are  various 
other  elementary  schools.  The  Independent  academy  at  Blackburn 
for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  minlstiy  has  been  removed, 
and  is  now  incorporated  with  the  Lancashire  Independent  college  at 
Withington,  near  Manchester.  There  are  in  Blackburn  a  mechanics 
institute,  a  laige  subscription  library,  a  small  theatre,  and  a  few 
other  bladings  devoted  to  amusements.  A  doth-hall,  situated  on 
one  side  of  Fleming  Square,  is  appropriated  to  the  fairs  of  woollen 
doth,  whidi  take  place  at  stated  times  of  the  year.  Among  the  older 
buildings  of  the  town  and  its  environs  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
old  Manor  House,  called  Audley  Hall,  and  an  ancient  mansion  known 
as  Old  Samlesbuiy  Hall. 

The  town  of  Blackburn  depends-entirely  oil  trade  for-it4.pRi8perity. 
As  iiBLr  back.a8-1660  it  produced  the  'Blackburn  checks,'  a  spedes  of 
cloth  consisting  of  a  Unen  warp  and  cotton  woof,  one  or  both  of 
which  being  dyed  in  the  thread  gave  to  the  piece  when  woven  a 
striped  or  diedced  appearance,  ^lis  fabric  was  afterwards  super- 
seded by  another,  we  'Bladcbum  grays,'  so  called  because  the 
,  materials  of  which  it  was  composed  were  not  dyed  but  sent  to  the 
printers  unbleached,  or  as  it  is  tedmically  described,  in  the  gray 
state,  in  order  to  have  the  patterns  stamped  upon  them.  For  a  long 
period  the  chief  article  manufactured  here  was  calicoes,  for  which  the 
Blad^bum  weavers  were  celebrated.  This  brandi  of  trade  Ib  now 
tmnsferred  to  the  power  looms,  and  the  remnant  of  hand-loom 
weavers  are  chiefiy  employed  in  making  low-priced  muslins.  From 
statistics  collected  in  1850  it  appears  that  there  were  then  from  50,000 
to  60,000  pieces  of  cotton  goods  manufactured  each  week  in  Bhick- 
bum  and  its  vicinity,  on  which  above  10,000  persons  were  employed. 
The  annual  value  of  the  goods  produced  was  supposed  to  exceed 
2,000,0002.  About  100,000  spindles  were  employed  in  cotton  spin- 
ning, producing  about  100,000  pounds  of  yam  weekly,  at  40  hanks  to 
thepoimd. 

The  conmierce  of  Bladibum  has  every  advantage  of  water  carriage 
by  means  of  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Cuia],  which  passes  the  outskirts 
of  the  town,  opening  to  the  mhabitants  a  direct  communication 
between  the  eastern  and  western  seas.  Coal  and  lime  are  abundant 
in  the  vicinity.  Railways  afford  great  accommodation  to  Blackburn, 
connecting  it  on  the  east  with  Burnley  and  the  West  Riding,  on  the 
west  with  Preston  and  Liverpool,  and  on  the  south  with  Bolton  and 
Manchester.  The  East  Lancadiire  and  the  Bolton  and  Clitheroe 
railway  companies  have  stations  in  the  town.  A  county  court  is 
hdd  in  Blackburn.  Wednesday  and  Saturday  are  the  market-days ; 
fortnightly  fairs  for  cattle  are  held  from  the  beginning  of  February 
till  Michaelmas;  and  annual  fain  for  cattle,  Yorkshire  cloths,  &a, 
are  held  on  May  12th  and  October  17th. 

BLACKHEATH.    [Kbnt.] 

BLACKISTON.    [South  Austbalia.] 

BLACKNESS,  LinUthgowahire,  Scotland,  a  sea-side  village  in  the 
parish  of  Carriden,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Forth,  in  56*  1'  N.  lat., 
8*  80'  W.  long.,  about  18  miles  W.  from  Edinbuigh.  This  place 
appears  to  have  been  a  Roman  station ;  a  stone  with  an  eagle  on  it 
and  a  Vespasian  of  gold  have  been  found  here,  with  axes  and  oti^er 
instruments  and  several  vases,  evidently  Roman.  At  one  time  this 
was  the  port  of  Linlithgow  and  had  a  good  trade,  but  a  few  bricks 
and  tiles  are  now  the  only  shipments,  and  some  lime  and  manure  the 
only  artides  of  import  The  narbour  is  in  ruins.  Blackness  Castle, 
which  stands  on  the  point  of  a  smaH  peninsula  projecting  fh>m  the 
village  into  the  Friui  of  Forth,  was  the  prindpal  state  prison  in 
Scotland  during  the  reign  of  James  VI.  At  the  Union  this  was  one 
of  the  four  forts  agreed  to  be  kept  up  in  ScoUuid,  but  the  defences 
consist  merdy  of  a  wall  with  a  few  port-holes  and  two  irregular  lofty 
towers. 

BLACSLPOOL,  Lancashire,  a  village  in  the  township  of  Layton 
with  Warbreck,  parish  of  Bispham  and  hundred  of  Amoundemess,  is 
situated  on  the  coast  between  the  sestuaries  of  the  rivers  Ribble  and 
Wyre,  in  58'  49'  N.  kt,  8"  8'  W.  long.,  27  miles  8.S.W.  from  Lan- 
caster, 285  miles  N.W.  by  N.  firom  London  by  road,  and  210^  miles 


by  the  North-Westeni  railway.  Blackpool  contained  in  1851  a  popu- 
lation of  1664 ;  this  number,  from  the  season  of  the  year  at  which 
the  Census  was  taken,  included  few  visitors  for  sea-bathing :  the 
number  of  visitors  present  at  one  time  in  the  bathing  season  varies 
from  2000  to  6000.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  arch- 
deaoonry  of  Lancaster  and  diocese  of  Manchester. 

The  name  of  Bladcpool  is  derived  from  a  dark  peaty-ooloured 
stream,  or  'pul,*  at  the  south  end  of  the  village.  Its  mtuation  gives  it 
many  advantages  over  other  watering-places  along  the  same  coast.  Its 
elevation  above  the  sea  at  low  water  is  conmderable.  In  clear  weather 
the  promontory  of  Fumess,  the  Cumberland  Hills,  and  the  mountains 
of  North  Wales  are  distinctly  visible,  and  at  times  the  Isle  of  Man 
may  be  seen.  Blackpool  is  recommended  to  vidtors  by  the  fine  hard 
sands  and  by  the  heslthy  bracing  air,  which  however  is  too  keen  for 
persons  labouring  under  some  complaints.  Mai\y  of  the  native 
inhabitants  attain  a  great  age.  A  range  of  lofty  houses  about  a  mile 
in  length  faces  the  sea.  There  are  several  laige  hotels,  some  of  which 
occupy  commanding  positions  near  the  water  dde.  A  brood  terrace 
walk  used  as  a  promenade  nms  along  the  edge  of  a  steep  bank  which 
keeps  off  the  tide.  A  news-room  and  a  libraiy  are  kept  open  during 
the  bathing  season.  The  church  was  erected  in  1821 :  it  accom- 
modates about  1000  persons.  The  Wedeyan  Methodists  and 
Independents  have  places  of  worship.  There  are  National  schools 
for  boys  and  girls.  The  Preston  and  Wyre  railway  has  a  handsome 
station  in  the  village.  No  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  Blackpool ; 
but  those  persons  who  are  not  engaged  in  attending  upon  vidtors 
find  employment  in  the  fishing-boats  or  in  the  fidds. 

The  heights  north  of  Blackpool  are  composed  of  clay  and  marl. 
Fragments  of  these  clifb  which  fall  upon  the  beach  are  in  process  of 
time,  by  the  action  of  the  air  and  salt  water,  converted  into  a  kind  of 
pudding-stone,  which  is  used  by  farmers  and  others  in  the  con- 
struction of  gate-ports  and  for  other  similar  purposes.  The  sea  has 
made  condderBble  encroachments  on  the  clay  cli&  to  the  northward 
of  the  village.  A  large  stone  on  the  sands  above  half  a  mile  from  the 
shore,  called  Penny  Stone,  is  said  to  mark  the  spot  where  a  public- 
house  once  stood. 

BLACKROD.    [Lahoabhibe.] 

BLACK  SEA  (Kara  Deniz  in  Turkish,  Tcheriago  Mord  in  Rusdao, 
Schwarzes  Meer  in  German)  is  add  to  have  received  its  name  from  the 
Turks,  who,  being  accustomed  only  to  the  navigation  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, where  the  numerous  islands  and  their  convenient  porta  offered 
many  places  of  refuge  in  case  of  danger,  found  the  traversing  of  such 
an  open  expanse  of  water,  which  is  sometimes  subject  to  heavy  storms, 
very  perilous,  and  accordingly  they  expressed  their  fears  by  the  epithet 
'black.'  The  original  name  of  the  sea  seems  to  have  been  Axine, 
which  the  Gb«eks  disliking,  as  it  resembled  a  word  in  their  language 
(A^tiyos)  that  meant  'inhospitable,'  changed  to  Eurine  (cff^ciyof). 
'  hospitable.'  The  dteration  was  dictated  by  some  such  superstitious 
notion  probably,  as  made  the  Romans  change  Mdeventum  into  Bene- 
ventum ;  but  the  common  explanation  is  that  the  first  name  was 
expressive  of  the  dangers  encountered  by  the  early  Greek  navigators 
from  the  stormy  navigation  of  the  sea  and  from  the  barbarous  tribes 
that  dwelt  on  its  shores,  and  that  afterwards,  when  the  art  of  naviga- 
tion had  been  improved,  and  they  had  succeeded  in  establishing 
numerous  colonies  on  its  shores,  tiiey  changed  its  name  to  Euxine. 
This  unsatisfactory  explanation  of  the  name,  like  many  others  of  the 
kind,  must  be  attributed  to  the  fondness  of  the  Greeks  for  turning 
every  foreign  name  into  one  that  had  a  resemblance  to  some  term  in 
their  own  language,  and  consequently  thus  became  significant.  It  is 
hi^hl^  probable  that  the  ori^^nd  name  was  descriptive  in  some 
prmiitive  tongue  unintelligible  to  the  Greeks;  the  firat  part  of  the 
word  contains  a  very  widenipread  and  very  andent  root,  expresdve  of 
'water.'  The  Greeks  sometimes  cdled  this  sea  simply  Pontus,  or 
the  sea. 

The  Black  Sea  divides  the  southern  provinces  of  Russia  from 
Anatolia,  or  Asia  Minor,  and  extends  in  length,  east  and  west,  about 
720  miles,  from  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Buigaz  in  Rumili  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Choruk-Su,  near  Batum  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  between 
41"  and  46"  40'  N.  lat,  28"  and  41*  80'  £.  long.  Its  greatest  breadth 
is  on  the  west,  between  the  sestuary  of  the  Dnieper  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Sakariyeh,  880  miles ;  in  the  middle,  where  it  is  narrowed  by  the 
projecting  peninsula  of  the  Crimea,  the  narrowest  part,  betweeu 
capes  Aia  and  Kerempe,  hardly  exceeds  160  miles,  but  farther  east, 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Yeshil  and  tiie  southern  end  of  the  Strut 
of  Tenikal^,  the  width  increases  to  260  miles;  it  then  rapidly 
diminishes^  and  on  the  meridian  of  Trebizond  near  its  eastern 
extremity,  the  distance  between  that  city  and  the  Circaadan  shore  is 
only  about  170  miles.  The  area  covered  by  the  Black  Sea  is  about 
170,000  square  miles  (not  including  the  Sea  of  Azof).  It  is  smdler 
than  the  North  Sea  and  only  a  little  larger  in  area  than  the 
Bdtia 

The  Black  Sea  is  connected  with  the  Sea  of  Azof  by  the  Strut  of 
Tenikd^  (called  also  the  Strut  of  Kaffa  and  the  Strait  of  Kertsch), 
and  with  the  Archipelago  and  the  Mediterranean  by -the  Bosporus, 
the  Sea  of  Marmara,  and  the  Dardandles.  Bv  the  first  it  receives 
the  drainage  of  a  part  of  Southern  Ru^ssia,  and  by  the  second  it  sends 
off  the  surplus  waters  which  are  not  lost  by  evaponxtion 

With  the  exception  of  the  Hoang-Hu  (or  Yellow  Sea)  there  is 
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probably  no  portion  of  the  ocean  which  receives  the  drainage  of  a 
greater  extent  of  country  than  the  Black  Sea.  By  far  the  greatest 
part  of  its  basin  belongs  to  Europe.  This  portion  may  be  indicated 
by  lines  drawn  from  Constantinople  to  the  sources  of  the  Inn,  thence 
to  those  of  the  Dnieper,  and  then  to  those  of  the  Medwidicza,  a 
branch  of  the  Don  riamg  near  Saratow.  From  Saratow  the  boundary 
runs  near  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  and  approaching  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea  at  the  sources  of  Uie  Manish,  terminates  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  countries  included  by  these  lines 
occupy  an  area  exceeding  860,000  square  nules,  and  consequently 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole  surface  of  Europe.  This  extensive 
surface  is  drained  by  numerous  large  rivers,  among  which  are  the 
Danube  snd  the  Dnieper,  the  largest  rivers  of  Europe,  if  we  excefit 
the  Volga.  That  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Black  Sea  which  is 
considex^  as  lying  in  Asia  probably  contains  somewhat  less  than 
100,000  square  miles.  A  laige  portion  of  the  drainage  of  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Caucasus  is  carried  into  the  Black  Sea  by  the  Kuban ;  on 
the  western  slope  there  are  no  rivers  worth  naming,  except  the  Rion, 
or  Phflsis.  South  of  the  Phasis  the  basin  of  the  sea  extends  still 
only  a  little  way  from  the  shore,  merely  including  the  basin  of  the 
Choruk-Su,  which  drains  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Armenian 
continuations  of  the  Anti-Taurus.  In  Asia  Minor  the  basin  of  the 
Black  Sea  includes  all  the  countries  drained  by  the  Teshil,  the  Kizil, 
the  Sakariyeh,  and  numerous  other  rivers,  and  is  boimded  bv  the 
range  of  the  Anti-Taurus,  which  runs  southward  from  the  Almali- 
Dagh  to  the  Aijish-Dagh,  near  Kaisariyeh.  Thence  the  boundary 
sweeps  round  to  the  north-west  at  a  little  distance  from  the  left  bank 
of  the  Kiril,  along  the  Kojah-Dagh;  then  to  tho  west  along  the 
Karajah-Dagh  to  the  Emir-Dagh  and  the  highlands  that  ooimect  this 
range  with  the  Morad-Dsgh.  Here  the  boundary  takes  a  northern 
direction  along  the  crest  of  a  secondary  range  that  strikes  Mount 
Olympus  about  60  miles  west  of  the  Sakariyeh ;  it  then  follows  at  a 
small  distance  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  and  terminates  on 
the  Bosporus,  or  Strait  of  Constantinople. 

As  the  basin  of  the  sea  comprehends  960,000  square  miles,  and  its 
surface  only  170,000  square  miles,  it  follows  that  each  square  mile  of 
this  sea  receives  the  drainage  of  64  square  miles,  besides  the  rain-fall 
on  its  own  area.  This  will  account  for  the  small  degree  of  saltness  of 
its  waters.  Their  specific  gravity  compared  with  that  of  fresh-water 
is  1142  to  1000.  The  water  of  the  Atlantic  is  1288 ;  but  it  contains 
more  salt  than  the  water  of  the  Baltic,  the  specific  gravity  of  which 
is  only  about  1039  or  1042. 

The  shores  of  the  Euxine  present  a  very  varied  aspect  From  the 
Bosporus  eastward  the  coast  is  rather  low  as  far  as  Cape  Baba,  though 
the  hills  are  never  far  from  the  coast.  From  Cape  Baba  to  Cape 
Karempe  (Carambis),  and  hence  to  Sinup  (Sinope),  and  even  to  the 
mouUi  of  the  Kizil  tiie  highlands  advance  close  to  the  shore :  then 
follows  as  far  as.  Cape  Yasoun  (the  Jasonium  of  the  Greek  geogra- 
phers) a  low  shore,  the  formation  of  which  is  ascribed  to  the  uluvial 
deposits  of  the  three  rivers,  the  Kizil,  the  Teshil,  and  the  Thermeh, 
which  empty  themselves  into  the  sea  within  these  limits.  To  the  east 
of  Cape  Yasoun,  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bion,  and  hence  to  Anapa,  to 
which  place  the  western  extremity  of  Mount  Caucasus  extends,  the 
coast  is  alternately  low  and  high,  the  offsets  of  the  mountains  which 
inclose  the  sea  at  no  great  distauce  advancing  frequently  to  the  very 
Bhorea.  The  shores  of  the  island  of  Taman,  which  on  the  west 
advances  to  the  Strait  of  Yenikald,  are  very  low  and  marshy.  But 
though  the  peninsula  of  Kertch,  which  forms  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  strait,  rises  to  a  considerable  elevation,  the  coast  continues  low 
and  sandy  as  far  as  the  town  of  Kafia.  West  of  Kafla  however  the 
mountain  range  of  the  Yaila  rises  to  a  considerable  height  and  skirts 
the  shore  to  Sevastopol,  so  that  in  some  places  to  the  east  of 
Sevastopol  it  rises  to  some  hundred  feet,  and  in  the  promontory  of 
Aia  (the  ancient  Kriou  Metopon^  to  above  1000  feet.  This  Cape  Aia 
is  opposite  Cape  Kerempe  in  Asia  Minor,  and  there  is  a  story,  as  old 
as  Strabo,  that  a  ship  sailing  midway  between  them  is  within  view  of 
both.  This  statement,  as  well  as  that  of  Rennell  in  his  '  Geography 
of  Herodotus'  that  the  highland  of  the  Crimea  is  visible  from 
Carambis,  seems  totally  incredible  when  we  consider  the  distance 
and  that  Cape  Kerempe  is  not  remarkable  for  its  height.  The 
remainder  of  the  shore,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  is  low  and 
sandy,  and  continues  so  to  Mangali  (about  48**  68'  N.  lat.),  north  of 
Cape  Shabla,  where  the  western  offsets  of  the  Balkan  Mountains 
approach  the  sea.  Here  the  shore  becomes  rocky,  but  does  not  rise  so 
high  as  between  the  port  of  Varna  and  Cape  Emineh.  South  of  this 
cape  tiie  rocky  shore  continues  to  the  Strait  of  Constantinople,  but 
rises  to  a  moderate  height  only  in  a  few  places. 

The  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  is  neither  difficult  nor  dangerous : 
it  is  almost  entirely  free  from  islands  and  rooks.  In  its  whole  extent 
there  is  only  one  small  island,  called  OtUan  Adatsi,  or  Serpent's 
Island,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Leuk^,  or  Achillis  Insula, 
to  whidh  Thetis,  according  to  the  ancient  legend,  transported  the 
body  of  Achilles.  The  geographical  position  of  Oidan  Adassi,  which 
is  also  called  Zmievoi,  is  46"  16'  N.  hi.,  30*  lO'  K  long.  There  is  a 
light-house  upon  it,  and  lying  under  46°  16'  N.  lat.  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  from  the  weotem  shore.  Bocks  occur  only  near 
Cape  Kerpen,  about  60  miles  east  of  the  Bosporus ;  nor  are  shoals 
frequent    They  are  only  found  near  the  Strait  of  Constantinople ; 
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also  near  Sinui^  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dn5ei>er,  of  which  the  firsts 
called  the  sands  of  Domusder^,  extend  three  zniles,  gradually  deepen- 
ing. In  all  the  other  parts  the  Black  Sea  is  rather  deep,  the  bottom 
of  it  not  having  been  found  with  lines  of  120  and  140  fathoms,  except 
toVards  the  coast,  where  at  a  distance  of  two  or  thvee  miles  it  varius 
from  20  to  80  fathoms,  and  in  many  plaod^  as  off  the  mouth  of  tiie 
Danube,  the  soundings  decreass  so  gradually  and  exactly,  that  the 
distance  from  the  shore  may  be  known  by  soundings  within  half  a 
mile.  It  is  remarkable  that  exactly  in  this  part  Af  the  Black  Sea-a 
bank  is  placed  b^  Polybius,  which,  as  he  says,  extends  for  more  than 
a  thousand  stadia  in  length,  and  ou  which  vessels  often  ran  atEround 
by  night.  But  Arrian,  in  his  '  Periplns  of  the  Euxine,*  does  not  men- 
tion it,  and  we  must,  for  this  and  OTher  reasons,  suppose  that  Polybius 
was  misinformed,  or  else  that  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Danube  have 
in  the  course  of  ages  converted  it  into  dry  land  and  connected  it  with 
the  continent. 

There  is  no  sensible  tide  in  this  sea.  Storms  are  not  uncommon^ 
but  they  are  never  of  long  duration.  The  sea  is  however  short  and 
troublesome,  more  especially  about  the  entrance  of  the  channel  of 
Constantinople.  In  summer  the  prevailing  winds  blow  ftrom  north- 
east and  north,  but  in  the  sea  these  winds  are  more  variable  than  in 
the  channel  itself,  where  they  are  almost  constant  during  the  whole 
summer,  and  ships  sometimes  lie  here  wind-bound  for  three  months. 
These  northern  or  nortb -eastern  winds  extend  as  far  as  the  island  of 
Tenedos  in  the  Archipelsgo.  In  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  the  winds 
are  often  southerly  and  various. 

Another  disadvantage  to  navigation  arises  from  some  of  the  northern 
ports  being  frozen  up  from  the  end  of  December  or  the  beginning  cf 
January  to  the  end  of  February  or  the  b^^ning  of  Mardi.  This  is 
always  the  case  with  the  ports  between  the  Crimea  tfnd  Odessa.  The 
harbour  of  Odessa  )s  not  often  frozen  up,  but  the  navigation  is  ren- 
dere<^unBafe  during  a  considerable  time  by  drift  ice.  Kaffa  is  open 
and  safe  all  the  year,  though  the  Strait  of  Yenikald  is  completely 
frozen  over,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  is  impracticable 
during  the  whole  winter.  [Azov.]  Sevastopol  and  the  other  ports  of 
the  Crimea  are  never  frozen. 

By  far  the  greatest  quantity  of  water  is  received  by  the  Black  Sea 
at  its  north-western  comer,  where  the  Dnieper,  Bog,  Dniester,  and 
Danube  fall  into  it.  Most  of  the  countries  through  which  these  rivers 
run  are  covered  for  three  or  four  months  of  the  year  with  snow  ;  and 
in  spring-time  all  the  moistiu*e  which  has  descended  on  them  during 
the  winter,  and  has  been  preserved  in  a  solid  state,  suddenly  dis!«olves 
and  descends  in  the  channels  of  the  rivers  with  great  velocity  and  in 
an  immense  volume.  It  then  produces  a  very  rapid  current  along  the 
western  shores  firom  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper  to  the  channel  of  Con- 
stantinople :  this  current  always  exists,  and  is  strong,  especially  in 
summer,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  northern  and  north-eastern 
winds.  The  accumulation  of  the  waters  towards  the  Strait  of  Con- 
stantinople is  so  great  that  the  Bosporus  is  not  able  to  carry  off  all  of 
it^  and  a  portion  is  pressed  against  the  coast  of  Anatolia,  where  it 
gives  rise  to  another  current  running  eastward,  as  to  which  however 
it  is  not  certain  whether  it  is  constant  or  not.  Rennell  is  inclined  to 
think  that  a  cuirent  runs  round  the  whole  of  the  Black  Sea  with  a 
varying  degree  of  velocity,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  shore. 

Harbours  are  numerous.  The  principal  are  Buigaz  and  Varna ; 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube  [Bessarabia  ;  Danube]  ;  Akerman,  on 
the  sestuary  or  Liman  of  the  Dniester;  Odessa;  Nicolaiev  and 
Kherson,  on  the  Bog  and  Dnieper;  the  Bay  of  Kilbum;  in  the 
Crimea,  Eupatoria  or  Koslow,  Sevastopol,  Baladava,  and  Kaffiu  On 
the  eastern  shore  there  are  a  few  anchorages,  but  no  good  harbour 
except  Batum,  which  \b  sheltered  by  the  tongue  of  land  formed  by  the 
deposits  of  the  Choruk-Su.  [Abmbnia.]  On  the  coast  of  Anatolia  are 
the  harbours  of  Trebizond,  Tereboli,  Kerasun,  Samsun,  Sinup,  Ineboli, 
Erekli,  and  Kerpen. 

The  Bkck  Sea  was  navigated  at  an  early  period  by  the  Greeks. 
The  discovery  of  the  channel  which  leads  to  it  from  the  Archipelsgo 
is  probably  indicated  by  the  fable  of  Helle  and  Phrixus;  and  the  first 
voyage  to  it  in  the  expedition  of  Jason.  At  a  later  period  the  Greeks, 
and  more  especially  the  Ionian  Greeks  of  Miletus,  formed  numerous 
establishments  along  its  shores,  from  which  they  exported  slaves^ 
cattle,  and  com  in  great  quantities.  The  ports  of  the  Crimea, 
Pantioapseum,  and  Theodoeia,  and  the  region  near  the  Borysthenes 
exported  large  quantities  of  com  to  Athens  and  the  Peloponnesus, 
which  trade  we  find  mentioned  in  Herodotus  (vii  147)  as  existing  at 
the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  b.o.  480.  Under  the  Romans  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine  became  pretty  well  known,  and  a  *  Periplus '  or 
survey  of  this  sea  \b  among  the  works  attributed  to  Arrisn.  In  the 
times  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  Constantinople  drew  from  its  basin 
a  considerable  part  of  its  provision ;  and  in  the  12th  century  the 
Genoese  formed  some  estabUshments  on  its  north-eastern  coast,  espe- 
cially at  Kaffii^  and  carried  on  a  very  active  commerce  overUnd  with  ■ 
India.  But  when  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Tnrki,  the  com- 
merce and  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  were  nearly  annihilated,  their 
policy  being  averse  to  permitting  foreign  vessels  to  pass  the  Strait  of 
Constantinople.  Thus  the  Black  Sea  remained  dosed  to  se^ 
faring  nations  for  two  centuries.  But  when  the  northern  shores  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians  they  wished  to  procure  a  free 
trade  to  the  porti  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  they  obtained  their 
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object  by  the  treaty  of  Kaixiaiji  in  1774.  The  Aiutrians  obtained  the 
pnvil^  of  tradiug  on  this  sea  in  1784,  and  the  British  and  French 
ships  ^re  admitt^  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  Ordinarily  there  are 
from  600  to  1000  vessels  of  from  100  to  800  ions  and  upwards 
annually  employed  in  the  trade  of  Odessa  and  the  other  Russian 
ports ;  and  a  nearly  equal  number  is  engaged  in  the  trade  of  the  great 
com  comitries  along  the  Lower  Danube.  There  was  formerly  a  con- 
siderabfi  tnmsit  trade  with  Persia  throngh  the  Russian  port  of  Redout 
Kal6 ;  but  ih  consequence  of  the  high  tariff  introduce4  by  the  ukase 
of  1831  this  trade  has  been  diverted  to  the  Turkis]^  ports  of  Batum 
and  Trebizond.  Steam  packets  ply  res^larly  between  Constantinople, 
Vienna,  the  Russian  ports,  Trebizond,  Batimi,  and  other  ports.  Tnu^ng 
vessels  export  the  com,  hides,  timber,  iron,  and  furs  of  Russia,  and 
import  wine,  fruits,  and  the  manufactures  of  England  and  France. 
Between  the  northern  and  southern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  the 
commercial  Intercourse  is  not  great ;  the  produce  of  the  Anatolian 
shores,  which  consists  of  grain,  timber,  and  copper,  not  being  in 
demand  in  Russia,  which  exports  the  same  commodities. 

We  do  not  find  any  notice  of  any  considerable  fisheiy  being  now 
carried  on  in  the  Black  Sea,  except  at  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of 
TenikaM,  where  a  considerable  number  of  sturgeons  are  taken.  The 
great  depth  of  the  sea  and  the  want  of  sand-banks  and  shoals  account 
for  the  absence  of  fisheries.  Strabo  (p.  820,  Casaub.)  describes  the 
p^lamys  as  issuing  from  the  Mseotis,  the  Sea  of  Azof,  in  shoals,  and 
following  the  coast  of  Asia  to  Fhamacea  and  Trapezus  (Trebizond). 
The  chief  fishery  was  about  Sinope  (Sinub)  and  Byzantium,  which 
latter  town  derived  considerable  wealth  from  the  fishery. 

Some  modem  geographers  have  supposed  that  at  a  very  remote 
period  the  desert  country  which  extends  between  the  Sea  of  Azof  and 
the  northern  part  of  the  Caspian  was  covered  with  water,  at  which 
time  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  were  united.  [Caspian  Sea.! 
By  means  of  the  Dnieper  and  the  Diina,  and  the  navigable  canals  ana 
streams  that  connect  these  rivers,  large  fleets  of  barks  loaded*with 
com,  aaXt,  &o.  ply  during  summer  between  the  Black. Sea  and  the 
Baltic. 

(Strabo,  p.  124,  &c.,  Casaub.;  Rennell,  On  the  Comparative  Geography 
Ojf  Western  Aaia  ;  London  Qe^a^ical  Journal ;  Macgregoi's  Commer- 
cial Statistics  ;  M'Culloch's  Commercial  Dictionary.) 

BL  ACKWATER,  the  name  of  several  rivers  in  Ireland,  of  the  more 
important  of  which  we  here  give  a  brief  notice.  1.  The  BlackwaJter, 
the  chief  river  of  the  county  Cork,  rises  on  the  confines  of  Kerry,  and 
flows  westward  by  Mill  Street,  Hallow,  Lismore,  and  Cappoquin ;  it 
thence  runs  southward  to  the  sea,  which  it  enters  at  x  oughaj, 
between  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Waterford.  The  river  Blackwater 
is  not  navigable  to  any  considerable  distance  above  its  sestuaxy  at 
Toughal,  but  the  loss  of  carriage  arising  from  its  rapidity  ia  counter- 
balanced by  the  gain  of  immense  water-power  which  it  affords  to  the 
rich  com  country  on  its  north  bank.  On  the  south  its  oourse  is 
bounded  by  a  continuous  chun  of  lofty  mountains.  The  river^s  chief 
feeders  come  from  the  more  open  country  on  the  opposite  bank :  these 
are  the  Alius,  the  Awbeg  (the  'gentle  Mulla'  of  Spenser),  the  Pun- 
cheon, and  the  Araghlin.^  The  scenery  all  along  is  highly  beautiful 
and  picturesque,  presenting  a  succession  of  military  and  ecclesiastical 
ruins,  handsome  mansions^  and  richly  timbered  demesnes.  The  Black- 
water  is  celebrated  for  salmon,  although  its  fish  have  not  so  fine  a 
flavour  AS  those  of  the  neighbouring  Lee^  This  is  the  river  to  which 
Spenser  (whose  castle  of  Kilcolman  stands  near  its  junction  with  the 
Awbeg)  alludes  in  the  lines 

*<  Clear  Awnidnff,  that  of  the  Englishman 
Is  called  Blackwater.'* 

%  The  BUbchDoUTf  a  river  of  the  county  Annagh,  runs  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  from  the  confines  of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh,  and 
flows  by  Blackwater  town  and  Charlemont,  where  it  reaches  the  Ulster 
Canal,  and  falls  into  the  south-westem  extremity  of  Lough  Neagh,  at 
Maghery.  The  Armagh  Blackwater  is  not  remarkable  for  anything 
except  its  historical  Importance,  as  having  long  been  the  boundary 
between  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  pale  and  the  indiependent 
oountry  of  the  Tyrone  O'Neills. 

There  are  three  other  Blackwater  rivers  in  Ireland.  One  in  the 
County  of  Meath  originates  in  the  streams  that  issue  from  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Bog  of  Allen,  passes  Kelie,  and  foils  into  the  Boyne  at 
Navan ;  another  in  the  county  of  Longford  falls  into  the  Shannon, 
north  of  Lanesborough ;  snd  a  third,  which  belongs  to  the  county  of 
Wexford,  reaches  the  sea  at  Bannow  Bay. 

BLACKWATER,  RIVER.    [Ebbex.] 

BLAINE.    [Loire  IirrfeBiBUB&l 
.  BLAIR  ATHOL.    [Athol.] 

^  BLAIRrOOWRIB^  Perthshire,  Scotland,  a  burgh  of  baiony  in  the 
parish  of  Blair-Qowrie,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ericht, 
which  divides  it  from  the  village  of  Rattray,  in  56*  W  N.  lat.,  3"  17' 
W.  lonfl^ ;  distant  about  16  miles  N.N.E.  from  Perth  and  4  miles  N.W. 
from  Cupar :  the  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  2914. 

Blairgowrie  lies  on  the  east  side  of  a  range  of  hills,  at  the  northern 
boundary  of  Slsrathmore ;  and  when  seen  from  tiiese  hills,  the  windings 
of  the  Ericht,  of  which  occasional  glimpses  are  obtained,  have  this 
appearance  of  a  number  of  lakes  scattered  over  the  plain.  The 
■oeneiy  of  Blair-QOwiie  is  extremely  picturesque  and  interesting ; 


and  much  of  the  land  in  the  beautiful  valley  or  Strathmore  is  very 
fertile.  There  are  several  plantations  of  wood,  chiefly  Scotch  fir,  in 
the  parish.  The  town  which  was  made  a  burgh  of  barony  by 
Charles  I.,  consists  chiefly  of  one  street,  which  winds  irragularlyto 
tile  bridge  of  Ericht,  and  from  which  other  streets  branch  ofi^.  The 
town  is  well  lighted  with  gas.  The  parish  church  is  a  handsome 
building,  placed  high  on  the  side  of  a  hill  at  the  back  of  the  town. 
The  Free  Church,  the  Episcopalians,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  have 
places  of  worship. 

Flax  spinning  and  weaving  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  population  has  increased  largely  in  consequence  of  the  erection 
of  flax-spinning  mills.  Salmon  fishing  is  practised  to  a  small  extent 
in  the  Ericht.  A  market  for  cattle  and  grain  is  held  every  alternate 
Wednesday.  There  are  six  annual  fairs.  In  the  parish  were  the 
remains  of  several  stone  cairns,  but  most  of  them  have  been  removed. 
Some  Roman  urns,  bi-onze  implements  and  ooins  have  been  discovered. 

BLAISE-HILL.    [Gloucbbtebshibe.] 

BLAKENEY.    [Qloucestbbshibe  ;  Norfolk.] 

BLANC,  LE.    [Tndbe.] 

BLANC,  MONT,  in  the  system  of  the  Alps,  is  in  the  dominions  of 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  on  the  boundary-line  betw^n  Savoy  and  Pied- 
mont ;  it  extends  from  S.W.  to  N.K  between  45''  41'  and  45°  54' 
N.  lat.  In  this  direction  it  may  have  a  length  of  about  13  miles ;  its 
breadth  varies  from  5  to  6  miles. 

This  enormous  mass  of  primitive  rock  rises  far  above  the  line  of 
perpetual  congelation,  and  descends  with  great  steepness  and  to  a 
great  depth  on  the  north-west  and  south-east;  the  valleys  which 
bound  the  mountain  on  these  sides  being  only  between  8000  and 
4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  valley  to  the  north-west 
consists  properly  of  two  valleys,  those  of  Montjoie  and  Chamounix, 
which  are  separated  by  a  lateral  branch  of  the  mountain  for  some 
distance,  but  afterwards  join  one  another.  The  valley  of  Chamounix 
is  the  larger,  and  it  is  the  place  to  which  travellers  commonlv  resort 
to  have  a  view  of  Mont  Blanc,  or  to  ascend  it ;  the  village  of 
Chamounix,  or  the  Prieur^,  which  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  valley, 
is  3403  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  valley  to  the  south-east 
of  the  mountain  mass,  called  the  valley  of  Entreves,  properly  consists 
also  of  two  valleys,  which  open  one  into  the  other.  The  lowest  point 
of  this  valley  ia  ComUggior,  situated  3900  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

The  southern  extremity  of  the  mountain  is  both  united  to  and 
separated  from  the  high  mountain  range  which  extends  in  a  southern 
direction  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  by  the  Col  de 
Sejgne.  This  mountain  pass,  the  highest  part  of  which  is  below  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow,  rising  to  8074  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
unites  uie  valley  of  Bonneval  in  Savoy  with  the  valley  of  Entreves 
in  Piedmont^  and  presents  one  of  the  grands  views  of  the  Mont 
Blanc 

The  northern  extremity  of  the  mountain  is  connected  with  the 
high  range  which,  running  to  the  east,  separates  the  Yalais  from 
Piedmont;  and  with  another  which,  extending  in  a  north-western 
direction,  divides  Savoy  from  the  Yalais,  and  terminates  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  XjSk»  of  Qeneva.  From  the  former  range  it  la 
separated  by  the  Col  Ferret,  a  mountain  pass,  7615  feet  above  the  sea, 
which  connects  the  valley  of  Ferret,  or  Ferrex,  with  that  of  Entreves. 
From  the  range  of  moimtains  extending  to  the  Lake  of  Qeneva, 
Mont  Blanc  is  divided  by  the  Col  de  Balme,  which  unites  the  valley 
of  Chamounix  with  that  of  the  Trient  in  the  Yalais,  and  rises  to 
7552  feet 

The  whole  mountain  mass  inclosed  between  the  valleys  and  these 
three  mountain  passes  probably  rises  to  upwards  of  10,000  feet,  and 
as  in  this  parallel  the  snow-line  does  not  extend  beyond  9000  or  9300 
feety  it  probably  is  about  1000  feet  above  that  line.  It  is  conse- 
quently all  covered  with  snow,  except  in  a  few  places  where  the 
steepness  of  the  rock  does  not  allow  the  snow  to  lie.  The  upper 
Bur&oe  is  extremely  irregular,  and  a  considerable  number  of  rocks 
rises  from  it,  which  are  called  aiguilles,  or  needles. 

Towards  its  southern  extremity  this  extensive  mass  of  rocks  rises 
to  its  greatest  elevation  in  the  pinnacle  properly  called  Mont  Blanc, 
which  is  situated  in  45**  41'  52"  N.  lat,  6^  44'  22"  E.  long.,  and  attains 
an  elevation  of  15,781  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  being  the 
highest  point  in  Europe.  When  seen  from  the  north  or  south,  it 
presents  the  form  of  apyramid ;  the  descent  is  nearly  perpendicular 
towards  the  south.  When  seen  from  the  north-east  or  the  valley  of 
Chamounix,  it  resembles  the  back  of  a  dromedary,  and  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  valley  it  is  accordingly  called  Bosse  de  Dromedaire. 

Near  it  rises  tne  Aiguille  de  Goute  to  the  height  of  12,204  feet. 
Farther  to  the  north-east  the  Aiguille  du  Midi  attains  12,854  feet,  and 
its  neighbour,  the  Aiguille  de  Q4ant,  13,902  feet  Still  farther  to  the 
north-west  stands  the  Aiffuille  d'Argentier,  13,400  feet  high,  and  to 
the  west  of  that  the  Aiguille  de  Dru,  12,460  feet  The  most  northern 
and  lowest  is  the  Aiguille  de  Tour,  the  summit  of  which  is  only 
11,036  feet  above  the  level  of  the  se&  There  are  several  more  of 
these  peaks. 

Mont  Blanc  exhibits  all  the  grandeur  of  the  Alps  on  a  Ibx^^  scale. 
High  tapering  pyramids  covered  with  perpetual  snow ;  extensive  fields 
of  ice  split  to  a  great  depth  by  wide  cracks ;  glaciers  of  green  colour 
descending  from  its  sides  between  bare  dark-coloured  perpendicular 
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rocftBy  and  Blortod  by  foresta  of  fir  $  «iid  grottoM  formed  kiihe  nuMses 
of  perpoUttl  ioe,  in  addition  to  all  tho  other  vapietieB  of  moontaiift 
Boenery,  Jittnet  great  numbers  of  curiotu  and  aeientiilo  trayellen* 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  first  description  of  this  moontaitt  by  an 
Bngliab  writer  is  that  of  Riehard  Poooeke,  who,  in  his  travels  to  the 
east,  beings  struck  by  its  extraordinary  height  and  appear&nce, 
described  it  in  his  aeoomit  of  the  glaciers  of  Switntland.  Nearly 
fifty  years  elapsed  after  Pooocke's  description  before  it  was  ascended, 
probably  for  the  first  time,  by  Dr.  Paocard  and  James  Balma,  with 
great  difficulty  and  danger,  in  August  1786.  A  year  afterwards 
SauaBure  succeeded  in  reaching  the  summit,  where  he  remained  for 
fire  hotura,  and  made  a  great  number  of  obaerrations.  The  pulse  of 
the  whole  company,  which  was  composed  of  twelve  persons;  beat  with 
extreme  quickness,  and  all  of  them  felt  great  thirst  and  exhaustion, 
without  any  desire  to  take  food.  The  colour  of  the  sky  was  dark- 
blue;  the  stars  wereyisible  in  the  shade;  the  barometer  sunk  to 
16  inch.  1  line,  while  at  Geneva  it  stood  at  27  inch.  1  line ;  the  ther- 
mometer indicated  in  the  shade  26}*,  and  in  the  sun  29*,  whilst 
at  Genera  it  was  87*  of  Fahrenheit.  Water  consequently  froze  even 
when  exposed  to  the  sim.  Since  Saussure's  aaeent  no  very  important 
obaervations  have  been  made  on  Mont  Blanc,  although  its  ascent, 
especially  ot  late  years,  is  become  a  matter  of  almost  every  day 
occurrence. 

BLANCO,  CAPE,  on  the  west  coast  of  Afrioa  (80*  46'  26"  K.  lat, 
17"  4'  10"  W.  long.),  is  the  western  extremity  of  a  rocky  ridge,  whioh 
extends  eastward  into  the  Sahara  to  an  unknown  distance,  and  is 
called  Jebel  el  Bied,  or  the  White  Mountains^  )»robably  ^m  their 
colour.  The  cape  itself  terminates  in  a  rocky  but  low  point,  which 
bends  to  the  southward,  and  forms  with  the  shore  a  spacious  harbour, 
called  the  Qreat  Bay.  A  few  miles  farther  south  is  another  harbour, 
the  Bay  of  Arguin,  which  is  by  many  considered  as  the  ^treme  point 
CO  which  ancient  navigation  extended. 

Cape  Blanco  is  remarkable  in  more  than  one  respect.    The  coast  to 
the  north  of  it,  as  far  as  Cape  Qeer,  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Atlas  Mountains,  is  rocky,  but  of  yery  moderate  eleration  (near  Cape 
Blanco  from  60  to  80  feet)  except  at  a  few  places,  as  at  Cape  Laguedo, 
Cape  Bojador,  and  Cape  Noon,  but  it  is  very  little  broken,  and  contains 
only  a  few  harbours.    This  ia  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  this  coast 
is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  on  the  globe,  the  sea  and  the  winds  com- 
bining to  the  destruction  of  the  sailor.    Though  nearly  the  whole  of 
this  coast  lies  within  the  sphere  of  the  trade-winds,  they  do  not 
extend  to  the  shore  itself;  but  to  a  distance  of  about  150  miles  and 
upwards  a  west  wind  always  prevails.    This  is  caused  by  the  sands  of 
the  Sahara,  which  when  heated  to  a  high  degree  rarify  the  superin- 
cumbent air,  which  consequently    rises,  and    the  deficiency   thus 
produced  is  chiefly  supplied  with  fresh  air  from  the  sea,  by  which  a 
continual  west  wind  is  produced  along  the  shore.    The  sea  along  the 
whole  coast  is  likewise  in  continual  motion  to  a  distance  of  150  or  180 
miles,  and  this  current  runs  likewise  east,  or  very  little  to  the  south 
of  east,  and  points  nearly  towards  the  land.    In  consequence  of  these 
combined  causes,  many  vessels  are  lost  on  this  shore,  and  the  crews 
fall  into  the  hands  of  tribes  who  are  among  the  most  cruel  and 
barbarous  on  the  globe. 

South  of  Cape  Blanco,  or  rather  of  the  Bay  of  Aiguin,  the  shores 
are  low  and  sandy  as  far  as  Cape  Yerde,  and  even  to  Uie  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  Here  the  current  is  more  favourable  to  navigators,  as  it 
runs  along  the  shore,  or  rather  in  a  south-western  direction,  the  north- 
east trade-wind  prevailing  at  the  same  time,  especially  south  of  Cape 
Mirik.  But  here  also  there  are  no  harbours  between  the  Bay  of  Ai^guin 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal 

The  rocks  of  which  Cape  Blanco  consists  are  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  calcareous  and  siliceous  sandstone,  in  lines  of  stratification 
dipping  southerly  at  various  inclinations,  some  as  much  as  45  degrees. 
Its  summit  is  partly  covered  with  sand-hills,  blown  from  the  desert  by 
the  winds,  and  partly  with  rocky  eminences.  With  the  exception  of 
the  sand-hills  which  are  of  recent  formation,  the  whole  surface  is 
covere(^  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner  With  shells  of  aU  dimen- 
sions and  species,  which  are  still  found  in  the  Great  Bay.  These  sheUs 
are  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  and  the  fish  in  them  have 
evidently  not  been  used  as  food. 

The  Moors  who  wander  about  the  neighbouring  desert  seldom  visit 
this  pLice,  and  only  in  small  nimibers  at  a  time ;  but  boats  of  100  to 
150  tons  burden  resort  to  it  from  the  Canary  Islands,  and  carry  on  a 
lucrative  fishery.  iSresh  water  is  found  about  four  or  five  miles  north 
of  the  Cape. 

{Royal  Qeographical  Journal,  vol.  ii ;  Bennell's  InvutigtUion  of  (he 
Owrrenta  /  Jackson's  AccowU  of  Marocco  and  Tmhuctoo.) 

BLANDFORD  FOBUM,  also  called  BLANDFORD  CHIPPING, 
or  MARKET  BLANDFORD,  Dorsetshire,  a  mafket-town,  municipal 
borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Blandford 
Forum  and  hundred  of  Coombs-ditch,  is  situated  on  a  bend  of  the 
river  Stour,  m  50"  51'  N.  lat,  2*  9'  W.  long.,  distant  I6i  miles  N.E. 
from  Dorchester,  and  103  miles  S.W.  from  London  by  road ;  Wim- 
borne  station  of  the  South-Westem  railway,  which  is  9  miles  from 
Blandford,  is  distant  from  London  115  miles.  The  population  of  the 
municipal  borough  in  1861  was  2604 ;  that  of  the  town  was  8913 


Blandford  Forym  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  one    of  about  194   square  miles,   comprenends  ine  woe 
of  whom  is  mayor.    The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  |  Blankeuburg,  Haaselfelde,  and  Walkenned,   i%  ijfuon 


Donet  and  dioeese  of  Saliibury.  Blandford  PoorOLaw  Union  con- 
tains 83  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  66,590  acroL  and  a 
popolation  in  1851  of  14,798. 

Domsaday  Survey  mentions  nine  parcels  named  Bleneford  or 
Blaneford.  In  the  reign  of  Richiud  I.  the  manor  of  Blandford  Forom 
belonged  to  the*  then  Earl  of  Leicester.  It  passed  through  sav«ra] 
female  heirs  by  marriage  into  various  noble  families,  and  was  in 
possession  of  Henry  IV.  when  that  prinoe  ascended  the  thr(Hie. 
Edward  IV.  bestowed  the  manor  on  his  brother  'the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  III.  Subsequently  a  portion  of  the 
manor  was  given  to  or  was  puphaaed  by  the  corporation.  Blandford 
is  called  a  borough  in  old  records ;  but  it  sent  members  to  Parliament 
only  on  two  occasions,  namely,  in  the  83rd  of  Edward  I.  and  the 
^2nd  of  Edward  IIL  The  town  received  its  charter  of  inoorporation 
^  a  free  borough  from  James  I. 

Blandford  is  situated  in  a  fine  tract  of  pasture-land.  "  Pastursge 
only,"  says  Mr.  Maton,  **  is  seen  in  this  part  of  the  county,  whioh 
from  the  multitude  of  cows  fed  on  it  may  truly  ^e  called '  a  land 
flowing  with  milk.' "  The  river  Stour,  which  flows  on  both  the  south 
and  west  sides  of  the  town,  is  here  of  considerable  width,  and  Is 
crossed  by  a  bridge  of  six  arches.  The  town  owes  its  present  neat 
appearance  to  the  fires  by  whioh  it  has  been  repeatedly  devastated. 
It  was  burned  in  Camden's  time,  and  afterwards  rebuilt  in  a  mora 
handsome  manner  than  before;  it  was  also  partially  destroyed  by 
fire  in  16^6  or  1677,  and  again  in  1713.  In  1731  the  town  was  deso- 
lated by  a  conflagration  in  which  all  the  public  buildings  and  all  but 
forty  of  the  dweUing-houses  were  consumed.  Four  hundred  families 
were  thus  deprived  of  their  homes.  The  neighbouring  towns  and 
parishes  promptly  assisted  the  sufferers.  .Next  year  an  Act  was  passed 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  town,  and  it  was  ultimately  restored  to 
more  than  its  former  neatness,  the  then  royal  family  giving  substantial 
aid  to  the  work  by  iheir  contributions.  The  streets  are  regular  and 
well  paved,  Ad  Uie  houses  built  uniformly  with  brick.  The  town  is 
lighted  with  gas.  The  town-hall  is  a  neat  building  of  Portland  stone, 
supported  on  Done  columns,  wilh  a  regular  entablature :  near  this 
building  is  a  pump,  a  marble  panel  over  which  bears  an  insoription/ 
dated  in  1760,  commemorative  of  the  fire.  The  church,  dedicated  to 
St.  Peter  and  St  Paul,  was  completed  in  1739,  on  the  ruins  of  that 
destroyed  by  fire.  It  is  a  neat  Qreoian  building,  consisting  of  a 
chancel,  body,  two  side  aisles,  and  a  tower  eighty  feet  high,  sur> 
mounted  by  a  cupola.  The  interior,  whioh  is  very  neat,  contains 
some  handsome  monuments.  In  the  town  are  a  ohapel  for  Inde- 
pendents ;  National  and  Infant  schools ;  a  mechanics  institute ;  and 
a  savings  bank.    A  coimty  oourt  is  held  here. 

It  appears  that  Blandford  had  a  market  veiy  early ;  for  in  2nd 
Henry  IIL  a  precept  was  directed  to  the  sheriif  that  the  market, 
which  had  previously  been  held  on  Sunday,  should  thenceforward  be 
held  on  Saturday.  Since  that  time  Saturday  has  been  the  market- 
day.  A  faur  was  granted  in  the  35th  of  Edward  I. :  there  are  now 
three  fairs,  chiefly  for  horses,  cattle,  and  cheese,  held  on  Maroh  7thy 
Jtily  10th,  and  November  8th.  By  the  markets  and  fairs,  and  the 
trade  of  wealthy  families  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  town  is  chiefly 
supported.  Blandford  was  in  former  times  noted  for  its  manuJEaotura 
of  band-strings ;  afterwards  for  bone-lace;  and  until  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century  the  finest  point-lace  in  England  was  made  at  Bland- 
ford; it  was  valued  at  80/.  per  yard,  and  was  oonsideretf  to  be 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  Flandera  This  also  declined, 
and  the  making  of  shirt-buttons  was  the  only  manufacture  of  im- 
portance in  the  town ;  it  was  principally  carried  on  by  women  and 
children,  but  has  dwindled  away,  owing  to  the  general  use  of  pearl 
buttons. 

A  Grammar  school  founded  at  Milton  Abbas  in  1520,  and  free  to 
sons  of  inhabitants  of  Milton  Abbas,  was  removed  ly  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1785  to  Blandford,  the  old  town  of  Milton  having  been  previously 
destroyed  by  Lord  Dorchester.  Since  the  removal  no  children  have 
been  sent  to  the  school  from  Milton.  The  maater  however  receives 
boarders  and  day  scholars.  The  income  from  endowment  is  1502.  a 
year :  the  number  of  scholars  in  1852  was  72.  There  are  numeroua 
minor  charities  in  Blandford.  Archbishop  Wake,  who  was  a  native 
of  the  town,  founded  and  endowed  a  Blue-Coat  school  fqr  the  instra^ 
tion  and  clothing  of  12  boya 

BLANKENBURG,  a  principality  in  the  north  of  Germany  belong- 
ing to  the  dukes  of  Brunswick,  and  lying  in  the  region  of  the  Lower 
Harz,  is  bounded  W.  by  the  Hanoverian  and  Prussian  dominions,  N. 
and  S.  by  Prussia,  and  E.  by  Prussia  and  Anhalt  This  principality 
contains  about  144  square  miles,  or  somewhat  less  than  the  county  of 
Rutland.  In  its  northern  parts  it  is  well  cultivated.  The  southern 
district,  which  lies  among  the  Haras  Mountains  or  adjacent  to  them, 
is  covered  with  forests,  and  contains  valuable  iron  mines  and  marble 
quarries.  The  principality  is  the  i>ersonal  property  of  the  dukes  of 
Brunswick,  into  whose  possession  it  came  in  the  year  1590,  as  a 
lapsed  fief  and  earldom,  and  is  estimated  to  produce  a  yeaady  revenue- 
of  20,000t  It  was  created  a  principality  of  the  German  empii*  under 
the  name  of  the  principality  of  Brunswick-Blankenbuig,  in  the  year 
1707.  The  territory  of  the  principality  is  now  included  in  the  oirole 
of  Blankenburg  as  part  of  Brunswick.  The  circle,  which  has  fn  area 
of  about  194  square  miles,  comprehends  the  three  bailiwicks  of 
-  -      -  «.«,..    . ^.^x.  ^^  8  towns^ 
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4  market  villagea^  and  28  YiUages  and  hamlets,  with  a  population  of 
about  20,000. 

Blafikenburg,  the  chief  town,  is  situated  on  the  Harz,  at  an  elevation 
of  782  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  87  miles  S.S.E.  from  Brunswiok, 
about  14  miles  £.  from  the  summit  of  the  Brocken,  in  51**  47'  K. 
lat,  10*"  57'  K  long.,  and  has  about  8500  inhabitants.  The  principal 
public  buildings  aro  a  gymnasinmy  throe  churohes,  a  town>ha]l,  an 
hospital,  and  a  storohouse  for  the  deposit  of  the  iron,  marble,  and 
dye-earths  raised  in  the  surroundiug  districts.  Upon  the  Blanken- 
stein,  a  rooky  height  1088  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  close  to 
the  town,  is  situated  the  ducal  pdaoe  of  Luisenbuxg,  in  which  thero 
are  270  apartments,  a  large  collection  of  paintings,  and  other  objects 
of  note.  Immediately  below  lies  a  long  and  alinost  unbroken  line  of 
sandstone  clifA,  which  is  called  Teufelamauer,  of  the  wildest  end  j 
most  grotesque  forms;  it  runs  from  north-west  to  south-east,  andT 
spreads  as  far  as  Ballenstadt  in  Anhalt-Bemburg.  About  half  a  mile 
^m  the  town  also  stands  the  lofty  and  romantic  Regeostein,  on  the 
summit  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  spacious  castle,  entinly  hewn  out 
of  the  rock,  besides  a  number  of  caverns,  and  the  splendid  colossal 
lock  called  the  Rosstrappe.  Blankenburg  was  the  rosidenoe  of  Louis 
aftwwards  the  XVIII.  £rom  1796  to  1798.  Much  mining  is  carried 
on  in  its  neighbourhood ;  at  Riibeland  on  the  Bode  tibere  aro  iron- 
works and  mills  for  sawing  porphyry,  marble,  kc 

BLANTYRE.     nUNAEKflHiBK.] 

BLARNEY.    [Cobk.] 

BLASBNDORF.    [Tbanbtlvakia.] 

BLAVET.    [MoBBraAN.] 

BLATE.    [OiBONDB.] 

BLEAN,  Kent,  a  scatter«d  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union  ii^the  parish  of  Blean,  hundred  of  Whitstable,  and  lathe  of  St. 
Augustine,  is  situated  in  6V  18'  N.  lat,  1**  2'  E.  long.,  2  miles  N. 
from  Canterbujy,  and  56  miles  RS.E.  from  London :  the  population 
of  the  parish  in  1851  was  66a.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  held  with 
St.  Alphage  rectory,  Canterbuxy,  in  the  arohdeaconiy  and  diocese  of 
Canterbury.  Blean  Poor-Law  Union  contains  16  parishes  and  town- 
ships, with  an  area  of  26,547  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  14,572. 
Blean  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  rough  wild  woodland,  which  is  only 
in  part  laid  out  in  coppices.  The  whole  tract  anciently  formed  the 
Forest  of  Blean,  but  what  is  now  called  Blean  Forest  lies  somewhat 
to  the  west  of  the  parish.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Cosmus  and 
St.  Damian,  is  very  small;  it  contains  several  good  monuments. 
Blean  is  sometimes  called  in  ecclesiastical  and  other  official  documents 
St.  Cosmus  and  Damian  in  the  Blean. 

BLECHINGLEY,  or  BLETCHINGLEY,  Surrey,  a  town  in  the 

Sarish  of  Blechingleyand  hundred  of  Tandridge,  is  situated  in  51"  12' 
r.  lat,  0"  8'  W.  long.,  distant  20  miles  S.  from  London ;  Qodstone 
station  of  the  South-Eastem  railway,  which  is  near  Blechingley,  is  27 
miles  from  London.  The  entire  panah,  which  includes  the  hainlet  of 
Ham  Farm,  contained  in  1841  a  population  of  8546,  including  about 
2000  labourers  (with  their  families)  then  employed  in  the  construction 
of  the  South-Eastem  railway.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851 
was  1558.  The  living  is  a  rectoiy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Surrey  and 
diocese  of  Winchester. 

At  the  Domesday  Survey  the  manor  (oalled  then  Blachingelei)  was 
in  noBsesaion  of  Richard  de  Tonbridge,  earl  of  Clare.  From  the  28rd 
of  Edward  IIL  the  town  sent  membere  to  the  House  of  Commons 
imtil  it  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832.  A  weekly 
market  was  formerly  held  here,  but  has  long  been  discontinued. 
Two  annual  fairs  aro  still  held  on  June  22nd  and  November  2nd ;  to 
the  latter  (granted  by  Edward  L)  mat  numbers  of  horses,  hogs,  and 
lean  cattle  are  brought  from  Scotland  and  Wales.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture.  In  the  neighbourhood  between 
2000  and  8000  tons  of  fuller's  earth  are  annually  raised. 

A  castle  formerly  existed  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  town  on 
the  brow  of  a  hiU.  The  castle  belonged  to  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of 
Gloucester,  who  joined  the  disaffected  barons  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
IIL,  and  commanded  a  division  of  their  forces  at  the  battle  of  Lewes 
in  1264.  The  king's  forces  destroyed  his  castle  at  Blechingley  in 
revenge  of  the  active  part  he  had  taken  in  this  contest  In  the  ancient 
manor-house,  called  Blechingley  Place,  which  stood  in  Brewer  Street^ 
resided  Edward,  duke  of  ^ickin^iam,  who  was  beheaded  by 
Henry  VIIL  ' 

The  parish  church,  dedicated^  St  Mary,  is  a  large  and  handsome 
old  building  in  the  early  English  style.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  with  a 
south  aisle  and  a  double  chancel,  and  a  north  transept  called  Ham 
Chapel,  which  contains  an  elegant  monument  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
Richani  Bensley.  The  south  chancel  is  entirely  occupied  by  a  magni- 
ficent monument  of  the  first  Sir  Robert  Clayton  and  his  lady,  with  their 
whole-length  figures  in  white  marble.  The  low  square  embattled  tower 
contains  eight  beUs.  It  was  formerly  surmounted  by  a  spire,  which 
was  burnt  down  in  1606  and  has  not  been  re-built  Tliere  is  a  chapel 
for  Independents.  Near  the  church  is  a  Grammar  school,  founded  in 
1565  for  25  boya  The  income  from  endowment  is  28/.  a  year,  with 
house  and  garden  for  the  master.  The  number  of  scholara  in  1851 
was  60.  There  are  11  almshouses  at  Blechingley,  and  some  iin\^]\ 
charities  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

BLEIBERG,  or  BLEYBERG,  on  the  Dravc,  a  market-town  in  the 
circle  of  Villach  (Upjjpr  Carinthia)  in  Illyria,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 


Bleyberg,  or  Lead  Mountain,  to  the  south-west  of  the  town  of  Villach. 
It  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  Austrian  mining  department,  and  its 
neighbourhood  contains  valuable  quarries  of  white  and  variegated 
marbles,  oopper,  and  lead.  The  lead  here  raised  is  very  pure  and 
excellent  in  quality.  The  lead-mines  yield  annually  between  1700 
and  2000  tons  of  metal  The  copper-mines  are  also  advantageously 
worked ;  and  about  80  tons  of  red  lead  are  annually  produced.  The 
work  in  the  mines,  and  in  the  numerous  establishments  for  breaking, 
wadiing,  and  smelting  the  ores  give  constant  employment  to  a  great 
number  of  hands.  The  town  of  Bleibeig  being  composed  of  five 
villages  spreads  over  a  considerable  sur&ce :  it  contains  a  Catholic 
churoh,  a  Lutheran  chapel,  about  600  houses,  and  about  8700 
inhabitanta 

BLENHEIM  (Blindheim),  a  village  on  the  Danube,  not  far  from 
the  town  of  Hochstadt,  in  the  circle  of  Suabia  in  Bavaria.  It  was  the 
scene  of  Mariborough's  great  victory  on  the  13th  of  August  1704, 
when  at  the  head  of  the  British  troops,  aided  by  Prince  Eugene  and 
the  Imperialists,  he  totally  defeated  the  French  and  Bavarian  forces 
under  Marshal  Tallard,  who  was  taken  prisoner  with  12,000  of  his 
troops.  At  Blenheim  aiso  the  Austrians  were  defeated  by  the  French 
in  the  year  180J. 

BLENHEIM.    [Oxfobi)8bibb.1 

BLESSINGTON.    [Wicklow.J 

BLIDAH.     [Aloebul] 

BLISHNI  ISLANDS.    [ALEUXiijr  Ibiand&] 

BLISWORTH.      [NOBTHAMPTONSHIBB.] 

BLOCKLEY.    [Wpbcbbtbbshibe.] 

BLOFIELD,  Norfolk,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union, 
in  the  parish  and  hundred  of  Slofield,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Yare,  in  52**  87'  N.  lat,  1"  25'  E.  long.,  7  miles 
K  from  Nom^ch,  and  115  miles  N.K  from  London  by  road ;  Bnmdall 
station  of  the  Norwich  and  Yarmouth  railway,  which  is  182  miles 
from  London,  is  a  mile  and  a  quai-ter  from  Blofield  :  the  population 
of  the  parish  in  1851  was  1173.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  arch- 
deaconry and  diocese  of  Norwich.  Blofield  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
32  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  44,619  acres,  and  a  popu- 
ktion  in  1851  of  11,574. 

The  inhabitants  of  Blofield  are  chiefly  agriculturaL  The  churoh  is 
a  neat  building.  There  is  an  endowed  Free  school  for  10  boys;  and 
there  are  some  parochial  charities  of  no  great  importance.  The  Union 
workhouse  will  contain  250  inmates.  Petty  sessions  are  held  at 
Blofield.  An  annual  statute  hiring  fair  is  held  a  few  days  before 
Michaelmas. 

BLOIS,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Loir-et-Cher,  in  France, 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  in  47''  35'  N.  lat,  1"  20'  E.  long., 
and  on  the  railway  leading  from  Orleans  to  Tours,  from  each  of  which 
cities  it  is  distant  about  36  miles :  the  population  is  16,156.  The 
situation  of  Blois,  on  the  summit  and  slope  of  a  hill,  naturally  divides 
it  into  an  upper  and  lower  town.  The  upper  town  is  ill  built ;  the 
streets  are  very  steep  and  narrow,  but  kept  clean  by  water  from  the 
public  fountains,  which  are  supplied  by  means  of  a  fine  aqueduct. 
On  the  summit  of  the  hill  stands  a  castle,  which  was  originally  built 
by  the  counts  of  Blois,  and  is  now  used  as  a  barrack.  The  present 
structure  was  erected  at  different  periods:  the  eastern  front  was 
erected  jonder  Louis  XII. ;  the  northern  firont  under  Francis  I. ;  and 
the  western  by  Gaston,  duko  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  XIII.,  who 
employed  the  arohitect  Mansard  upon  it  The  castle  of  Blois  is 
associated  with  many  events  in  the  history  of  France.  Louis  XII. 
was  born  in  it ;  and  Fran9oiB  I,  Henri  II.,  Charles  IX.,  and  Henri  III. 
held  their  courts  in  it  Within  its  walls  Valentine  de  Milan  wept  for 
the  loss  of  her  husband  Louis  d'Orl^ans.  It  served  for  a  time  as  a 
retreat  to  Isabelle  of  Bavaria,  queen  of  Charles  VI.  Here,  under  the 
presidency  of  Henri  III.,  met  the  States  of  Blois ;  during  their  attend- 
ance on  which  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  his  brother  tiie  cardinal  were 
murdered.  The  marriage  of  Charles,  duke  of  Alencon,  with  Marga- 
ret^ sister  of  Frangois  L,  was  celebrated  in  the  castle  of  Blois ;  and 
here  Henri  IV.  was  married  to  Margaret  of  Valois. 

The  lower  town  contains  good  houses ;  it  is  built  along  a  quay  of 
considerable  extent,  and  is  joined  by  a  fine  stone  bridge  of  eleven 
arohes  to  the  suburb  of  Vienne  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire.  Of  the 
other  public  buildings  the  bishop's  palace  is  one  of  the  handsomest ; 
from  its  terraced  gardens  there  is  one  of  the  finest,  richest,  and  most 
extensive  views  in  France.  The  former  churoh  of  the  Jesuits,  built 
by  Mansard,  and  classed  among  the  historical  monimients  of  France, 
the  public  libraiy,  which  contains  17,000  volumes,  the  residence  of 
the  prefect,  the  court-house,  and  the  monument  to  Denis  Papin,  a 
native  of  Blois,  whom  some  of  the  French  savants  imagine  to  be  the 
inventor  of  the  steam-engine,  are  also  worthy  of  notice.  There  are 
also  at  Blois  a  college,  two  hospitals,  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  theatre,  and 
a  cabinet  of  natural  history.  Blois  has  two  beautiful  promenades : 
the  Mall,  which  runs  along  the  Loire ;  another,  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
long,  on  the  north-west  of  the  town,  which  is  formed  by  an  avenue 
of  trees  and  abuts  on  an  extensive  forest 

Blois  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  whose  diocese  comprehends  the  depart- 
ment of  Loiz^«t-Cher.  It  contains  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of 
conunerce.  The  principal  manufactures  consist  of  gloves,  vinegar, 
fine  potteiy,  and  shoe  and  white  leather ;  there  U  a  good  trade  iu 
these  articles,  and  in  wine,  brandy,  cloth,  paper,  oak-staves,  and  fire- 
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wood.  Aiigaitiii  Thieny,  tho  histozian  of  the  Nonnan  Cooquwt  of 
SDgland,  is  a  natiye  of  Bloia. 

Blois  is  a  town  of  conaiderable  antiqiutj.  An  aquedact  out  in  the 
rock,  which  bringa  water  from  a  spring  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile 
to  a  reseryoir  close  to  the  walls  of  the  town,  is  thought  to  be  a  Roman 
work ;  but  no  Roman  geographer  has  mentioned  any  place  that  can 
be  identified  with  Blois.  Qregory  of  Tours,  a  writer  of  the  6th 
century,  is  the  first  who  makes  any  dear  and  distinct  mention  of  this 
town  :  he  calls  it  Blesse.  Under  Charles  the  Bald,  who  reigned  from 
840  to  877,  it  was  a  place  of  some  consequence;  and  under  the 
princes  of  the  second  or  Carloyingian  race,  money  was  coined  here. 
Under  these  princes  Blois  with  its  surrounding  territory  was  erected 
into  a  county  (called  BlaitoiSf  and  sometimes  MUaoia\  and  the  counts 
of  Blois  seem  to  haye  acquired  considerable  power.  Stephen  who 
usurped  the  throne  of  England  upon  the  death  of  Heniy  I.  in  1185yand 
his  brother  Henry,  bishop  of  Winchester,  were  sons  of  one  of  the 
counts  of  Blois  by  Adela,  daughter  of  the  Conqueror ;  and  the  house 
of  Blois  was  more  than  once  united  by  marriage  with  the  royal  fiunily 
of  France.  At  length  the  county  of  Blois  haying  been  sold  to  Louis, 
duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Cbiarles  VI.,  came  by  inheritance  to  his 
grandson,  Louis ;  and  upon  the  accession  of  this  prinae  in  1498  to  the 
throne  of  France  under  the  title  of  Louis  XXL,  his  domains,  including 
this  county,  became  attached  to  the  crown.  The  county  jof  Blois 
was  subsequently  made  -^tixt  of  the  appAoage  of  Qaaten,  duke  of 
Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  XIIL,  and  of  Philip,  only  brother  of 
Louis  Xiy.,  from  whom  it  was  inherited  by  the  subsequent  dukes  of 
Orldana 

UHctionnaire  de  la  France,  Paris,  1845.) 

BLUE  MOUNTAINS.  This  mountain  chain  is  necessarily 
described  in  connection  with  the  physical  geography  of  Australia; 
we  therefore  refer  to  Australia  ;  Wales,  Nsw  South^ 

BLUE  RIDGK    [Appalachlin  Mouhtains.] 

BLYTH,  or  SOUTH  BLYTH,  or  BLYTH  NOOK,  Northumber- 
land,  a  snutll  sea-port  town,  partly  in  the  parish  of  Horton,  but  chiefly 
in  that  of  Earsdon,  and  in  the  east  diyision  of*  Castle  Ward,  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  riyer  Blyth,  at  its  confluence  with 
the  German  Ocean,  in  55**  7'  N.  lat.,  1*  80'  W.  long. ;  distant  16  miles 
N.  by  E.  from  Newcastle,  and  283  miles  N.  by  W.  from  London  by 
road.  Cramlington  station  of  the  Newcastle  and  Morpeth  railway, 
which  is  about  6  miles  S.W.  from  Blyth,  is  S13  miles  distant  from 
London.    The  population  of  ike  town  in  1851  was  2060. 

The  town  owes  its  origin  and  prosperity  to  its  commodious  and 
safe  hayen  for  small  yesaels.  From  an  early  period  the  bishops  of 
Durham  have  had  jurisdiction  oyer  the  riyer  and  port  of  Blyth,  as 
they  still  haye  oyer  the  river  and  the  wastes  between  high  and  low 
water  marks.  The  river  Blyth  abounds  with  sea-fish  near  its  mouth ; 
and  fresh-water  fish  of  yery  fine  quality  frequent  the  higher  parts 
of  the  stream.  The>  shore  near  its  8Betuai|r  a£ford8  abimdanoe  of 
mussels,  which  are  used  for  bait  by  the  fishermen  of  the  neighbouring 
places. 

Blyth  harbour  is  so  safe  that  an  instance  rarely  occurs  of  a  yessel 
sustaining  damage  in  entering  it  in  the  most  tempestuous  weather. 
It  has  a  light-house  erected  in  1788  by  Sir  W.  M.  Ridley.  The  tide 
flows  up  to  the  dam  at  the  Bedlington  iron-works,  4&  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  In  1728  there  were  200  yessels  entered  in 
the  custom-house  books  as  having  sailed  from  the  port  of  Blyth.  Its 
trade  afterwards  declined :  but  the  opening  of  the  Cowpen  colliery, 
near  the  end  of  last  century,  caused  an  increase  of  its  trade,  which 
consists  chiefly  in  the  export  of  coal  and  iron  from  Bedlington,  and 
occasionally  com.  Sometimes  30  or  40  sail  of  laden  yessels  leave 
the  port  at  one  tide.  They  usually  return  in  ballast ;  few  articles 
are  imported,  except  such  timber  and  stores  as  are  required  for  the 
shipping.    About  100  vessels  now  belong  to  the  port 

Blyth  is  a  pleasant  and  well-built  little  place.  It  has  a  custom- 
house, subject  to  that  of  Newcastle ;  two  ship  insurhnce  companies, 
a  dock-yard,  and  two  slip-ways  for  building  and  repairing  yessels. 
There  is  a  neat  chapel-of-ease,  erected  in  1761  by  Sir.  W.  M.  Ridley, 
the  proprietor  of  the  estate ;  also  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  English  Presbyterians,  and  United  IVesbyterians ;  and 
schools  connected  with  the  church  and  the  Wesleyan  Methodists. 
The  town  possesses  a  mechanics  institute,  baths,  and  two  public 
gardens.  Tnere  is  a .  neat  suburb  of  recent  origin  called  Waterloo. 
Seyeral  well-built  houses  haye  been  erected  for  the  workmen  of 
Cowpen  colliery. 

BLYTH.      [NOTTINOHAMBHIR*.] 

BLYTHING,  a  hundred  in  the  county  of  Suflblk,  which  has  been 
constituted  a  Poor-Law  Union.  Blything  hundred  lies  on  the  eastern 
Bide  of  the  county,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  the  hundred  of  Wangford; 
N.E.  by  the  hundred  of  Mutford  and  Lothingland ;  E.  by  the  North 
Sea;  S.  by  the  hundred  of  Plomesgate;  and  W.  hy^  the  hundred  of 
Hoxne.  Blything  Poor-Law  Union  is  not  exactly  co-extensive  with 
the  hundred;  it  contains  49  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area 
of  91,496  acres  and  a  population  in  1851  of  27,876.  The  Union 
workhouse  is  at  Bulcamp,  Haleswobth. 

BO AZ  ISLAND.    [Bermudas.] 

BO'BBIO,  a  province  of  Piedmont  in  the  administratiye  division  of 
AUbsandria,  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Ligurian  Apennines, 
ii  bounded  N.  by  the  proyince  of  Voghera,  W.  by  the  provinces  of  | 


Novi  and  Tort^ia,  S.  by  the  proTinoe  of  Chiayari,  and  E.  by  the 
territoiy  of  PiaAnza  in  Uie  ducuiy  of  Parma.  The  proyince  is  mctotly 
coyered  ^y  ramifications  of  the  Apennines,  the  principal  one  of  which 
runs  i\  a  north-east  direction,  dividing  the  yalley  of  the  Stafibra 
from  that  of  th^  Trebbia,  both  affluents  of  the  Po.  The  highest 
summit,  Monte  Penice,  is  a  calcareous  mountain  of  a  pyramidal  form, 
risingtiorth-west  of  the  town  of  Bobbio,  and  is  crossed  by  the  road 
leading  to  Voghera.  From  the  summit  of  the  Penice  there  is  a 
splendid  yiew  of  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  the  hills  «f  Monferrato, 
and«the  chain  of  the  Ligurian  Apennines. 

The  proyinoe  of  Bobbio  has  an  area  of  267  square  miles,  and  the 
population  in  1848  was  87,833.  It  is  diylded  into  four  mandamentt, 
or  districts — Bobbio,  Ottone,  Varzi,  and  Zayatarello,  and  into  27 
conununes.  The  yalleys  produce  wheat,  maize,  wine,  and  fruit.  The 
mountains  are  partly  poyered  with  forests.  Farms  are  mostly  smalL 
Sheep  and  pigs  are  numerous ;  homed  cattle  are  small  and  of  mferior 
breed.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  emigrate  to  the  plains  to  earn  their 
subsistence. 

Bobbio,  the  head  town,  is  situated  in  a  yalley  near  the  left  bank  of 
the  Trebbia ;  it  giyes  title  to  a  bishop^  and  has  8700  inhabitants. 
Besides  the  cathedral,  the  church  and  former  conyent  «f  St.  Colum- 
banus  are  deserving  of  notice.  The  conyent  is  a  yast  and  handsome 
building ;  the  church,  which  is  now  a  pariah  church,  has  21  altars, 
some  good  fresco  paintings,  and  a  ciypt  in  which  St  Columbanus 
and  seyeral  of  his  disciples  are  buried.  Qerbert,  afterwards  Syl- 
yester  II.,  was  for  a  time  an  inmate  of  the  conyent  of  Bobbio.  The 
church  and  conyeat  were  first  built  about  the  end  oC  the  9th  oentuiy, 
but  they  haye  been  rebuilt  or  restored  at  yarious  times.  The  well- 
known  library,  rich  in  valuable  and  rare  manuscripts,  among  which 
were  several  palimpsests,  has  been  distributed  among  the  libraries  of 
Milan,  of  the  Vatican,  and  of  the  Turin  university.  The  other 
buildings  deserving  of  notice  are — the  palace  of  the  cuicient  family  of 
Malaspina,  and  the  episcopal  palace.  .Ottone,  Varzi,  and  Zavatarello, 
from  which  the  other  mandamenti  are  named,  are  mere  villages. 

{Dizionario  Oeogrctfico  Siatigtico  degli  StcUi  Sardi) 

BOBER     [SiLBSiA.] 

BOCAQE,LE.    fCALVADOS;  Vendue.] 

BOCCA,  the  Italian  word  for  'mouth,'  is  used  with  its  plural 
'  bocche,'  to  designate  the  mouths  of  rivers,  as  '  Bocca  d'Amo,'  tiie 
mouth  of  the  Amo,  'Becche  di  Cattaro,'  the  succession  of  nairow 
straits  that  lead  into  the  Bay  of  Cattaro  in  Albania.  The  Spanish 
word  'boca'  is  similarly  used :  Boca  Chica  ('little  mouth')  is  the 
entrance  into  the  harbour  of  Carthagena  in  Souti^  America.  Boca 
del  Drago  ('dragon's  mouth')  is  the  strait  leading  from  the  north  into 
the  Qulf  of  Paria,  between  the  island  of  Trinidad  and  the  mainland 
of  Cumansk  Bocca  Tigre  is  the  name  given  by  Europeans  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Canton  River  in  China. 

BOOHNIA    [Oaucia,  Austrun.] 

BOCHOLT  AAHAUS.    [Munstbb.] 

BOCKINQ.    [Braintrbs.] 

BODENSEE.    [Constanz,  Lake  of] 

BODMIN,  Cornwall,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  a 
market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  hundred  of 
Trigg.  The  town  is  situated  in  60"  28'  N.  lat,  4»  42'  W.  long. ; 
234  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from  London  :  the  population  of  the  municipal 
borough  in  1851  was  4327;  that  of  the  parliamentan^  borough,  which 
consists  of  the  parishes  of  Bodmin,  Lanivet,  Lanhydrock,  and 
Holland  was  6337.  The  borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and 
12  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor;  and  returns  two  members 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Cornwall  and  diocese  of  Exeter.  Bodmin  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  21  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  87,410 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  20,492. 

Bodmin  or  Bodman,  in  Comiah  Bosvenna  or  Boeuenna,  'the Houses 
on  the  Hill,'  and  in  some  of  the  ancient  characters  called  Boemana 
and  Bodminian,  '  the  Abode  of  the  Monks,'  it  is  asserted  owes  its 
origin  to  the  circumstance  of  St.  Petroo  having  taken  up  his  abode 
in  the  valley  now  occupied  by  the  present  town,  about  the  year  520. 
St  Petroc,  who  died  at  Bodmin  in  564,  was  buried  here.  The 
hermitage  was  inhabited  by  Benediotine  monks  till  036,  when  King 
Athelstan  founded  a  priory  near  the  site  of  the  old  hermitage.  This 
monastery  soon  fell  into  disuse,  and  its  large  possessions  were  seised 
by  Bobert,  earl  of  Moreton  and  ComwEklL  It  passed  through 
various  hands,  and  was  alternately  inhabited  by  Benedictine  and 
Augustinian  monks,  nuns,  and  secular  priests,  till  it  was  granted 
to  one  Algar,  who  refounded  the  monastery  in  1125,  and  filled  it 
with  Austin  canons,  who  continued  in  it  till  the  dissolution  of 
monasteries.  Among  other  privileges  the  prior  held  a  market  and  a 
fair,  and  possessed  a  pilloiy,  gallowB,  &c.,  from,  which  we  may  presume 
that  he  had  the  power  of  inflicting  capital  punishment  The  site  of 
the  monasteiy,  with  its  large  demesnes  and  dependencies,  was 
granted  to  Thomas  Stemhold,  one  of  the  translators  of  the  well- 
known  version  of  the  Psalms  of  David  into  English  metre ;  it  was 
subsequently  purchased  by  some  of  Ihe  Rashleigh  family.  There 
was  also  at  the  dissolution  a  monastery  of  Ghray  Friars  in  Bodmin. 
Some  portions  of  the  priory  buildings  still  remain.  The  gate-house 
is  now  used  as  a  dwelling.  A  portion  of  the  refectory  remains. 
Some  antiquaries  have  supposed  &at  Bodnun  was  Uie  primary  seat 
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of  the  biBhoiM  of  Cornwall,  and  that  this  honour  wm  conferred  on  it 
in  906,  when  the  biehopB  made  it  their  nsidenee  ftl  the  year  981» 
when  the  town  and  churoh  haying  been  oumed  and  sack^  ^  the 
BaneSi  they  remoyed  to  St.  Germans.  The  see  waf  styled  sometimes 
the  bishopric  of  Cornwall,  and  at  others  of  St.  Germans  and  Bxlmin, 
until  the  annexation  of  the  bishopric  of  Cornwall  to  that  of  Crediton 
in  Deyon,  10S4 ;  aboat  16  years  after  which  time  Exeter  was  9ade 
the  head  of  the  diocese.  Ordinations  were  held  in  Bodmin  churoh 
in  the  16th  osfttury. 

Bodmin  was  early  a  place  of  importance.  Its  population  must 
haye  been  considerable  flVe  centuries  ago,  if  the  statement  be  correct 
tliat  in  1851  no  less  than  1600  persons  died  in  it  of  the  pestilence. 
Wiliiam  of  Worcester,  who  yisited  ComwfiBl  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
rV.,  speaks  of  this  as  recorded  in  the  registry  of  the  friars,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  adds  that,  during  that  same  year,  there  died  in' 
various  parts  of  the  world  13,888  persons  of  the  order  of  friars. 
Bodmin  was  one  of  the  decayed  towns,  to  repair  which  an  Act  was 
passed  in  the  32nd  of  Henry  YIII.  In  1496,  Perkin  Warbeck,  the 
pretended  duke  of  York,  landed  in  Cornwall,  and  assembled  here  a 
force  of  8000  men,  with  which  he  attacked  the  city  of  Exeter.  A 
serious  insuveotion  of  the  Comishmen  took  place  in  1408,  when 
Thomas  Flammoo,  a  lawyer,  and  Michael  Joseph,  a  farrier,  of  this 
town,  were  chosen  leaders.  These  two  men  joined  their  forces  to 
those  of  Lord  Audley  at  Wells  in  Somersetshire,  and  marched  with 
this  nobleman  as  far  as  Eltham  in  Kent,  where  there  was  then  a  royal 
palace ;  but  the  insurgents  were  defeated  "by  the  king's  troops  at  the 
battle  of  Slackheath,  and  their  leaders  Lord  Audley,  Flammoc,  and 
Joseph  were  executed.  In  1660,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.,  the 
Cornish  rebels  assembled  to  the  number  of  10,000,  and  encamped 
at  Castle  Kynock  near  this  town.  After  a  severe  contest  they  were 
defeated  by  Lord  Russell,  who  was  sent  to  oppose  them.  The  mayor 
of  the  town  haying  been  obliged  by  the -insurgents  to  grant  them 
supplies,  became  tibius  obnoxieus  to  the  goyemment.  Sir  Anthony 
Kingstoo,  the  provost  marshal,  invited  himself  to  dinner  at  the 
mayor^s  house,  and  privately  requested  the  mayor  to  get  a  gallows 
erected,  as  one  of  the  townspeople  was  to  be  executed.  After  dinner, 
the  gallows  being  ready,  the  mayor  was  informed  that  he  was  to  be 
himself  the  victim,  for  being  a  'busy  rebel,'  and  he  was  executed 
aoeordingly.  Bodmin  was  successively  occupied  by  the  two  parties 
in  the  civU  war  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. ;  *it  was  finally  taken  by 
General  Fairfax  in  1646. 

The  elective  franchise  was  conferred  on  Bodmin  in  the  28rd  year 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  it  has  ever  since  returned  two  members 
to  Parliament.  The  first  charter  seems  to  be  that  of  Edward  III., 
granted  in  1862.  The  town  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
county,  and  is  built  partly  in  a  valley  and  partly  on  a  hill  side.  It 
is  considered  healthy,  and  its  situation  is  agreeable.  The  streets  {ire 
well  paved  and  lighted  with  gas  :  the  principal  street,  nearly  a  mile 
long,  runs  nearly  east  and  west,  and  contains  many  Rooa  houses. 
Several  of  the  bmldings  are  faced  with  out  granite.  The  town  has 
been  considerably  improved  of  late  years.  The  church,  which  is  a 
handsome  structure,  was  rebuilt  in  1472.  It  is  the  largest  church  in 
the  county,  being  in  the  interior  161  feet  long,  and  63  feet  broad. 
It  has  a  massive  tower,  on  which  origlnallv  stood  a  lofty  spire, 
destroyed  by  lightning  in  1699.  The  tomb  of  Thomas  Vivian,  who 
died  prior  of  Bodmin  in  1683,  a  very  curious  relic,  is  at  the  north- 
east end  of  the  chancel.  It  is  an  aitar-tomb  with  his  effigy  in  his 
pontificals  as  titular  Bishop  of  Megara,  placed  upon  it ;  and  angels 
supporting  sliields,  both  at  the  head  and  the  feet.  The  font  is  also 
very  remarkable. 

There  are  places  of  worship  for  Biyanites,  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
and  Independents.  The  Grammar  school  which  was  closed  in  1886 
was  revived  in  1860.  Its  income  from  endowment  is  51.  6ff.  8d  a 
year :  the  number  of  scholars  in  1862  was  26.  There  are  National 
schools  for  boys  and  girls.  About  a  mile  north-west  of  the  town  are 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  hospital  of  St.  Lawrence,  incorporated  bv 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  1682,  for  39  poor  men  and  women  afflicted  with 
leprosy,  who  were  to  elect  the  persons  to  be  admitted.  Some  pointed 
arches  and  portions  of  the  walls  remain.  King  James  granted  the 
hospital  a  market  and  a  fair :  the  market  has  long  been  discontinued, 
but  a  fair,  which  is  very  well  supplied  with  horses  and  cattle,  is  still 
hrid  on  the  21st  of  August :  a  fair  is  also  held  for  cattle  and  horses 
on  the  29^  and  80th  of  October.  The  revenue  of  this  hospital 
amounted  to  about  1401.  per  annum ;  but  in  consequence  of  abuse 
the  eoipontion  was  dissolved,  and  the  revenue  was  transferred  to 
tile  infirmary  at  Truro,  by  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

The  assizes,  quarter  sessions,  and  a  county  court  are  held  at 
Bodmin,  whieh  is  now  the  county  town.  A  new  county  assize  hall, 
and  judges'  lodgings  have  been  erected  here  within  these  few  years. 
A  commodious  market-house  has  also  been  erected ;  it  is  constructed 
of  granite  and  is  an  ornamental  structure.  The  county  jail,  a  spacious 
building,  stands  about  half  a  mile  north-east  of  the  town  :  the  county 
lunatic  asylum  is  at  the  western  end.  The  market,  whch  is  chiefly  for 
Movisiona,  is  on  Sativday.  A  railway  for  minerals  from  Bodmin  to 
Wadebridge,  and  up  the  valleys  to  Ruthem  and  Wenford  bridges, 
opened  in  1884,  is  14}  miles  long.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bodmin 
is  much  very  fine  scenery. 

Ib  the  vidnity  of  Bodmin  is  Halagaver  Moor,  where  a  low  kind  of 


fiBstEval,  called  '  Bodmin  Riding,'  was  fbrmerly  held  in  the  month  of 
Jiily.  A  mock  mayor  was  elected,  before  whom  was  brought  for 
trial  some  person  who  appeared  to  be  negligent  as  to  his  personal 
appearance  or  dress.  The  sentence  was  frequently  executed  by  a 
ducking.  Hence  the  proverb  respecting  a  man  slovenly  dressed, 
"He  shall  be  presented  in  Halagaver  Court"  The  'court*  and 
'  riding '  have  fallen  into  desuetude.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  town  is  the  race-course,  where  races  are  occasionally  held.  The 
remains  of  a  Roman  camp  are  visible  about  two  miles  from  Bodmin. 
Roman  urns,  coins,  ftc.  have  been  exhumed  on  the  site.  Berry  tower, 
in  the  burying-ground  on  the  hill  north  of  the  town,  erected  by 
the  parishioners  in  1601,  formed  the  tower  of  an  ancient  chapel,  called 
Ber^  chapel. 

(Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall^  edited  by  Lord  de  Dunstanville; 
Borkse's  Antxquitin  of  ComtDoll;  Davies  Gilbert's  Parochial  History 
of  OomwdU;  Wallis's  Bodmin  Register;  and  Cornwall  Begister.) 

B(EO'TIA,  a  province  of  ancient  Greece,  was  bounded  N.W.  bv 
Phocis,  N.K  and  E.  by  the  Opuntian  Gulf  and  the  Euripus,  which 
separated  it  from  the  island  of  Euboea,  S.  by  Attica  and  Megaris,  and 
S.W.  by  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  This  country  may  be  described  as  con- 
sisting of  two  basins  of  veiy  irregular  form  and  of  unequal  dimensions, 
the  valley  of  the  Asop\is,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  vale  of  the  Cephis- 
sus.  The  valley  of  the  Asopus  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  range 
of  Pames  and  Oithseron ;  the  small  basin  of  the  Lake  Hylike  may  per- 
haps be  considered  as  belonging  to  this  division,  which  contained  the 
towns  of  Thebes,  Tanagra,  Thespia,  Platsea,  and  Ascro.  The  northern 
division  was  not  completely  surrounded  by  natural  boundaries,  inas- 
much as  the  upper  vale  of  the  Cephissus  belonged  to  the  Phocians.  It 
included  the  Lake  Copais,  and  the  towns  of  Orchomenus,  ChsBronea^ 
Coroneia,  Lebadeia,  and  Haliartus.  Each  of  the  divisions  had  its  lake 
and  its  river ;  and  as  those  who  dwelt  by  the  Cephissus  were  callod 
Epicephisii,  so  those  who  inhabited  the  marshy  land  near  the  Asopus 
were  called  Parasopii.  In  ancient  times  the  two  valleys  were  under 
the  separate  dominion  of  the  two  towns  which  in  each  of  them  wei'e 
most  distingmshecl  by  their  wealth  and  population.  In  the  northern 
Orchomenus  for  a  long  time  took  the  lead ;  and  the  city  on  the  Isme- 
nuB,  under  the  different  names  of  Cadmea  and  Thebes,  was  always  the 
ruling  power  in  the  southern  portion.  On  the  coast  of  the  Euboic 
S^a  were  the  towns  of  Anthedon  and  Aulis ;  and  a  few  miles  north- 
west of  the  latter,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  the  same  name,  was 
Mycalessus. 

A  mountain  wall  lines  the  whole  continental  coast  of  the  Euripus, 
from  the  valley  of  the  Asopus  to  the  flats  at  the  outlet  of  the  Sper- 
oheius.  From  Cape  Grades,  which  la  immediately  opposite  to  the 
islet  of  Strongile,  the  motmtains  run  westward  and  form  the  boundary 
between  the  basin  of  the  Cephissus  and  the  Spercheius,  known  in 
former  times  as  the  range  of  Oeta.  This  high  mountain  barrier  from 
the  outlet  of  the  Asopuaf  nearly  as  far  north  as  the  bold  rocky  coast  of 
Cape  Stalamata,  which  is  a  little  north  of  the  ruins  of  Larymna,  belongs 
to  the  ancient  Boeotio.  The  heights  are  from  1300  to  3400  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  The  whole  length  of  the  coast  of  Bosotia^  following  the 
indentations,  is  about  30  miles.  The  coast  of  Euba>a  opposite  to  Sta- 
lamata and  Larymna  rises  still  higher ;  and  the  narrow  sea  between 
the  two  coasts  is  in  8om.e  plaoea  more  than  sixty  fathoms  deep.  There 
is  also  deep  water  along  the  Bosotian  and  Euboean  coasts,  southward 
to  where  the  Euripus  narrows  at  Aulis.  B^om  the  point  where  the 
contracted  channel  of  the  Euripus  begins  to  widen  again,  a  low  tract 
which  contains  the  outlet  of  the  Asopus  continues  for  some  mUes 
along  the  coast  to  where  the  highlands  of  the  range  of  Pames  abut  on 
the  sea. 

After  describing  the  coast,  Strabo  observes  (p.  406,  Casaub.),  that 
""the  interior  consists  of  hollow  plains,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
mountains ;  on  the  south  by  those  of  Attica,  on  the  north  by  those  of 
Phocis ;  on  the  west  Citheron  enters  the  province  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion, having  its  origin  a  little  above  the  Cfrisssean  Gulf,  where  it  joins 
the  mountains  of  Attica  and  Megaris,  and  then  turning  into  the  plain 
country  subsides  in  the  territory  of  Thebes."  The  basin  of  the  Lake 
Copais  must  no  doubt  be  at  a  considerable  elevation.  It  is  the  recep- 
tacle of  an  extensive  drainage.  The  Cephissus,  which  rises  in  the  high 
central  mountains  of  this  part  of  the  continent,  runs  in  a  long  valle^ 
bv  a  eeneral  south-east  course  into  the  Lake  Copais,  which  receiver 
also  tne  waters  of  the  small  streams  of  the  Melas  and  Laphystius. 
The  lake  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  the  range  of  Mount  Ptoon, 
about  four  or  five  miles  across.  Between  the  eastern  end  of  tiie  lake 
and  the  sea  there  are  natural  subterraneous  channels  ('  katabothra') 
in  the  limestone  rock,  which  form  the  outlets  of  the  lake.  One  of 
these  katabothra,  after  an  underground  course  of  about  four  miles, 
emerges  in  a  broad  and  rapid  stream  at  Upper  Larymna,  from  which 
it  flows  above  ground  to  the  sea  at  Lower  Larymna.  To  the  east  of 
Lake  Copais,  and  separated  from  it  by  Mount  Sphingion,  is  Lake 
Hylike,  and  at  a  little  distance  east  of  this  is  another  small  lake  now 
called  Moritz  and  Paralimni  These  are  supposed  to  be  connected 
together  and  with  the  Euripus  by  an  underground  channel.  The 
katabothra  not  being  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  waters  of 
the  Lake  Copais,  two  tunnels  were  cut  during  the  heroic  age  to  guard 
against  the  danger  of  inundation.  One  of  these  tunnels  is  carried 
through  the  rock  from  the  north-eastern  end  of  the  lake  to  Upper 
Larymna :  it  is  about  four  miles  long,  and  has  about  twenty  vextical 
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■haftSy  but  these  are  now  choked  up.  The  Bocond  tunnel  unites  lak«s 
CopaU  and  Hylike,  running  under  the  plain  of  Acrsiphiuin,  and  is 
much  shorter.  These  two  great  works  are  supposed  to  have  been 
accompUahed  by  the  Minye  of  Orohomenus,  and  are  among  the  oldest 
existing  memorials  of  the  ciTilisation  of  the  country.  The  conduita 
having  become  choked  up  from  neglect,  Crates  of  Chalcis,  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  partially  sucoeeded  in  clearing  them  out.  The  basin  of 
the  Copais  contains  a  large  amount  of  fertile  land,  capable  of  growing 
cotton  and  other  products  in  abundance. 

According  to  DicsearchuSi  the  length  of  Boeotia  was  000  stadia,  its 
breadth  270  stadia.  Its  surface  is  1119  square  miles,  according  to 
Mr.  Clinton's  deductions.  ('  Fast.  Hell.'  ii.  399.)  Bceotia  was  remark* 
able  in  ancient  times  for  its  eztraordinaxy  fertility,  and  for  the  dul- 
nesa  of  its  inhabitants,  which  some  ascribe  to  the  dampness  and  thick- 
ness of  the  atmosphere ;  but  others,  with  more  probability,  to  the 
aensualily  in  which  their  teeming  soU  enabled  then!  to  indulge.  That 
they  did  not  universally  pay  more  attention,  however,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  their  bodies  than  to  the  cultivation  of  their  minds,  the  works 
of  Hesiod,  Pindar,  and  Plutarch  6nrho  were  natives  of  Bosotia)  afford 
irrefragable  evidence.  The  Unen  fabrics  of  Bcootia  were  held  in  great 
estimation,  and  the  iron-mines  which  were  ancient^  worked  in  the 
eastern  chain  of  mountains  supplied  the  material  for  the  £pmed 
Boeotian  cutlery ;  henoe  we  raiui  in  ancient  writers  of  Aonian  iron, 
Aonian  weapons,  and  helmets  of  Boeotian  workmaDslupywhen  oxcel- 
lenoe  is  meant  to  be  described. 

Bosotia  was  originally  peopled  by  various  barbarous  tribes  belon^ig 
partly  to  ihe  stock  of  the  Leleges  and  partly  to  the  Pelasgians.  ^ut 
in  addition  to  these  there  were  two  tribes  who  ruled  tha  eountry  in 
the  heroic  age,  namely,  the  Minyee,  whose  city  was  Orchomenus ;  and 
the  Cadmeones,  whose  capital  was  Thebes,  and  who  are  commonly 
regarded  to  have  been  of  ]nioeniciau  origin  and  to  have  derived  their 
name  from  Cadmus,  the  brother  of  the  fabled  Europa^  From  the 
Cadmeones  the  countxy  was  originally  called  Cadmeis. 

The  Cadmeans  and  the  Minyans  occupied  Cadmeis  till  about  sixty 
years  after  the  tdking  of  Troy,  when  they  were  partly  driven  out  by 
and  partly  incorporated  with  the  ^olian  Boeotians,  a  Thessalian 
people,  who  had  been  forced  to  leave  their  settlements  in  the  upper 
vale  of  the  Apidanus  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pagasetic  Day, 
by  the  Thessalian  immigration  from  Thesprotia,  and  who  gave  their 
name  to  the  country.  Thucydides,  who  records  this  invasion  from 
Thessaly  (i.  12),  adds,  parentheticaUy,  "  There  was  however  a  portion 
of  them  (the  Bceotians)  in  this  country  even  before  that  time,  and  to 
this  belong  the  Boeotians  who  took  part  in  the  expedition  against 
Troy."  The  Boeotians  having  thus  expelled  the  Minyans  from  Orcho- 
menus, and  the  Cadmeans  ^m  Thebes,  the  former  fled  to  Laconia, 
whence  they  were  driven  by  the  Dorian  invasion  twenty  years  after- 
wards, and  took  refuge  some  of  them  in  Triphylia^  others  in  Thera, 
and  these  at  a  later  period  went  with  the  colony  to  Cyrene.  The 
G^phyrsBans  and  the  ^gids,  who  were  priest-families  of  the  Cad- 
means, proceeded  to  Athens  and  Sparta ;  but  the  old  Pelasgic  people, 
the  Cadmean  commonalty,  first  went  to  Athens  and  tiience  to  Lem- 
nos,  Samothrace,  and  the  coasts  of  MqUm,  Twenty  years  after  the 
JSolian  conquest  of  Bcsotia,  the  Dorian  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus 
took  place,  and  the  expelled  Pelopida  and  Aohsoana,  on  thoir  way  to 
Asia  through  Boeotia^  were  joined  by  so  many  of  the  .£olian  Boeotians 
that  the  settlement  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  ^oUan  or 
Boeotian  colony.    (Strabo,  402,  c.) 

The  Bceotians  were  members  of  the  Amphictyonic  Assembly,  and 
we  are  informed  bv  various  authors  that  the  Boeotian  towns  soon 
became  members  of  a  league  of  which  Thebes  was  the  head.  The 
deputies  of  the  confederate  states  met  in  the  plain  before  Coroneia,  at 
the  temple  of  Athena  of  Iton ;  and  this  meeting  took  place  at  the 
festival  of  the  Pamboeotia.  Every  one  of  the  confederate  states  was,  aa 
such,  free,  but  several  of  them  had  smaller  towns  dependent  upon 
them.  It  ^  very  dif&cult  to  determine  the  number  of  the  independ- 
fint  states ;  but  as  we  are  told  that  at  the  ancient  festival  of  the  Dsedala^ 
which  was  celebrated  every  sixty  years  at  Platsea,  fourteen  wooden 
images  were  carried  in  procession  to  the  summit  of  Citheron ;  and  as 
we  know  that  seven  was  a  holy  number  among  the  Boeotians,  we  may 
infer  that  fourteen  was  originaily  the  number  of  the  members  of  the 
confederacy,  just  as  we  find  in  other  states  that  holy  numbers  are 
made  the  bases  of  political  divisiona  The  representative  of  the 
different  towns  of  the  confederacy  were  styled  Boeotarchfi.  The  affairs 
of  the  confederacy  were  debated  at  four  national  councils,  the  Boeo- 
tarchs  having  the  initiative  authority,  the  members  of  the  council 
the  power  of  confirmation.  (Thucydides,  v.  38.)  The  Boeotian  con- 
federacy was  dissolved  in  B.O.  171,  after  having  tmdoi^one  many 
changes  and  fluctuations. 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  government  which  prevailed  in  the 
several  Boeotian  towns,  we  have  good  reajson  for  believing  that  it  waa 
the  same  with  that  of  Thebes,  which  was  in  the  historical  times  gene- 
rally a  rigid  oligarchy.  By  the  y6fioi  Ocrucol,  or  adoptive  laws,  iatro- 
ducMMi  by  Philolaus  soon  after  the  13th  Olympiad,  the  adoption  of 
younger  sons  from  other  families  was  insisted  upon  ia  cases  where  a 
member  of  the  ruling  caste  had  no  offspring  of  hia  own,  and  so  a 
diminution  of  the  numbers  of  the  privileged  oilier  was  obviated.  The 
executive  power  was  vested  in  an  Archon,  chosen  yearly  by  ballot. 
With  such  a  goverpment  the  Boeotians  must  naturally  have  been 


opposed  to  the  neighbouring  democratical  state  of  Attica ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  them  about  the  year  9.0.  507  ioining  the  Peloponnesians 
and  Ohalcidians  i^i  an  attaqk  upon  the  4^ei^i^^i^  (Herod,  v.  74,  &c.), 
and  probably  ihe  same  cai^pe.  made  tnem  go  over  to  the  Persians  in 
B.C.  480.  The  victory  at  Platsea  denrived  them  of  their  authority  in 
the  Boeotiaa  league,  until  the  Lt^eaiemoniana,  from  interested  consi- 
derations, acceded  to  the  wishes  of  the  oligarchioal  party  in  the  leaier 
states,  and  restored  to  them  in  &c.  457  the  power  which  they  had 
taken  from  them.  In  the  year  B.C.  455  the  decisive  battle  of  CEno- 
phyta.  subjected  all  Boeotia  to  the  Atheniwis,  and  Thebes  became 
demecratical ;  but  a  few  yeara  afiker  (B.c.  447)i  in  consequence  of  soma 
abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  democracy,  the  oligarchical  form  of 
government  was  restored  (Aristot.  '  PoL'  v.  2 ;  v.  6),  and  tiie  signal 
defeat  sustained  by  the  Athenians  at  Coroneia  freed  Boeotia  from  her 
foreign  yoke.  The  Thebans  were  active  partisans  "'of  Sparta  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war»  and  contributed  m«iuly  to  the  downfal  of  Athens ; 
but  in  the  year  B.O.  395  they  became  members  of  the  confederacy 
against  Laoedsemon,  which  was  broken  up  in  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowiog  year  by  the  victory  which  Agesilaus  gained  over  them  at 
Coroneia.  The  peace  of  Antalcidaa  followed  (B.a  887),  and  five  years 
after  the  treacherous  seizure  of  the  Cadmeia  or  citadel  of  Thebes,  by 
Phoebidas  the  Lacedi!6monian,andits  subsequent  recovery  by  Pelopida^ 
brought  about  another  war  between  Boeotia  and  Lacedaemon,  in  which 
the  great  abilities  of  the  Theban  generals,  Epaminondas  and  Pelopi- 
das,  made  Boeotia  the  leading  power  in  Greece.  But  the  former  fell 
at  Mantineia,  and  the  power  of  Thebes  fell  with  Mm.  The  Macedo- 
nian influence  now  began  to  prevail ;  Athens  an^  ThAes  were*  over- 
thrown by  Philip  at  Chseroneia  (fi.c.  838),  and  three  years  afterwards 
Thebes  was'  entirely  destroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  its  ter- 
ritory divided  among  the  PerioecL  In  the  year  B.a  315,  Cassander 
rebuilt  Thebes,  with  the  zealous  co-operation  of  the  Athenians,  btit  it 
never  regained  its  political  importance.  Thebes  favoured  th6  Roman 
cause  in  the  war  with  Perseus,  but  it  dwindled  away  under  the  Roman 
dominion.    (Pausan.  viii.  33. 1.) 

Boeotia  forms,  together  with  Attica,  a  nome  or  department  of  the 
modem  kingdom  of  Qreece.  It  is  divided  into  two  Eparchies  or  districts, 
named  from  the  chief  towns  in  each — Thebes  and  Livadia.  Livadia, 
or  Lchadeaf  before  the  Qreek  revolution  was  a  place  of  some  10,000 
inhabitants ;  it  was  then  ruined,  and  is  now  an  unimportant  place. 
It  stands  at  the  base  of  a  rocky  hill,  the  simimit  of  which  was  occu- 
pied by  the  ancient  Lebadeia.  The  cave  of  Trophonius  it  is  supposed 
is  covered  up  by  ruins.  The  modem  Thebes,  or  Thivai,  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  citadel  or  Cadmeia.  It  is  a  place  of  about  8000 
inhabitants.  The  houses  are  chiefly  of  wood.  The  town  was  ahnost 
entirely  destroyed  in  the  course  of  the  present  year  (1653)  by  an 
earthquake.    [Thebes.] 

(Milller,  Orchommos  und  die  Minyer ;  Klutz,  De  Foedere  JBoeotieo : 
Wachsmuth,  JTeZ/en.  AUtrthwauik^  /.  i  128 ;  Thiersch,  EUA  Ad^kd  de 
la  Grice;  Thirlwall's  History  of  Qreece;  Arnold's  Thucydidee;  Clin- 
ton, Faeti  HdUnici;  Forchhammer,  ffeUenika.) 

BOG,  or  BUG,  a  river  of  Russia,  the  ancient  ffypariia,  rises  to  the 
south-east  of  Tamopol  in  Podolia,  in  the  elevated  plat^u  which 
extends  from  the  Carpathian  Mountains  to  Kieff.  It  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Ingulf  Balta,  Tshertal,  and  Salonicha  before  it  quits  the 
territory  of  Podolia.  Thence  it  flows  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
towards  Nikolaie£&k,  bounded  on  its  right  bank  by  high  land.  It 
descends  by  a  succession  of  falls  in  the  vicinity  of  Sekolnie,  into  the 
low  countzy  that  lies  between  its  left  bank  and  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dnieper,  where  it  winds  its  way  through  a  liman,  formed  by  its  own 
inimdations,  near^  50  miles  in  length,  and  falls  into  the  sestuary  of 
the  Dm'eper  to  the  east  of  the  town  of  Oczakoff,  xmder  the  meridian 
of  32''  E.  The  Bog  is  about  480  miles  in  lei^h,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  its  course  it  attains  a  breadth  of  500  foet ;  but  its  bed  is  so 
much  obstructed  by  rocks  and  sandbanks  that  it  is  only  navigable 
when  its  waters  are  much  swollen.  The  Senintha  falls  into  the  Bog 
at  Olviopol,  in  the  Russian  province  of  Kherson,  and  the  Tekul  at 
Nikolueflbk,  in  the  same  province.  By  the  treaty  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  in  the  year  1774,  the  Bog  became  for  a  ^ort  time  the  ft^ntior 
between  the  two  counties,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Seninka  to  the 
Black  Sea.  The  current  of  the  Bog  is  extremely  gen^,  and  its 
waters,  in  its  lower  course,  are  of  a  saUne  taste.  (Herod,  iv.  52.) 
The  principal  towns  situated  on  its  banks  are  Bratzlaff^  Bobopol, 
Olviopol,  Yosnesensk,  and  Nikolaiefbk  or  Nioolalev.  ' 

BOGLIPO'RE  (BHAGELPUH),  a  district  m  the  province  of  Bahar, 
formerly  knovm  as  the  drear  of  Monghir,  comprehending  in  its  south- 
east quarter  the  territory  of  Rajmahal,  which  fozms  a  part  of  the  Mogul 
province  (Sf  Bengal  The  district  lies  between  24*"  and  26**  N.  lat,  W 
and  89**  E.  long.   Its  greatest  length  is  about  183  miles,  breadth  80  miles. 

Boglipore  district  contains  several  chains  and  groups  of  hills,  which 
form  pajt  of  the  Vindhya  Mountains.  Much  of  the  level  land  is  occu- 
pied by  mere  rock,  cmd  is  altogether  incapable  of  cultivation.  Other 
portions  oohsist  of  rich  and  productive  soiL  In  the  level  lands  over- 
flowed by  the  Ganges  are  spots  frt>m  which  the  washemen  of  the 
viciahy  collect  carbonate  of  soda,  which  effloresces  on  the  surface  in 
October,  and  which  they  call  *  kurwa  matL' 

The  Ganges  flows  eastward  through  the  district  of  Boglipore  from 
above  Monghir  (where  it  forms  the  boundary  between  this  district  and 
Tirhut)  to  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  Ri^malial  territory.    Tha 


